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PREFATORY  NOTICE. 


THE  Encyclopedia  Britanwica  has  long  deservedly  held  a  foremost  place  amongst 
'  English  Encyclopaedias.  It  secured  this  position  by  its  plan  and  method  of  treatment, 
the  plan  being  more  comprehensive,  and  the  treatment  a  happier  blending  of  popular  and 
scientific  exposition  than  had  previously  been  attempted  in  any  undertaking  bf  the  kind. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  the  work  was  that  it  gave  a  connected  view  of  the  more  important 
subjects '  under  a  single  heading,  instead  of  breaking  them  up  into  a  number  of  shorter 
articles.  This  method  of  arrangement  bad  a  twofold  advantage.  The  space  afforded  for 
extended  exposition  helped  to  secure  the  services  of  the  more  independent  and  productive 
minds  who  were  engaged  in  advancing  their  own  departments  of  scientific  inquiry.  As 
a  natural  result,  the  work,  while  surveying  in  outline  the  existing  field  of  knowledge,  was 
able  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  its  boundaries  by  embodying,  in  special  articles,  the  fruits 
of  original  observation  and  research.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  thus  became,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  an  instrument  as  well  as  a  register  of  scientific  progress. 

This  characteristic  feature  of  the  work  will  bo  retained  and  made  even  more  prominent 
in  the  New  Edition,  us  the  list  of  contributors  already  published  sufficiently  indicates. 
In  some  other  respects,  however,  the  plan  will  be  modified,  to  meet  the  multiplied  require- 
ments of  advancing  knowledge.  In  the  first  place,  the  rapid  progress  of  science  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  necessitates  many  changes,  as  well  as  a  considerable  increase  in 
tne  number  of  headings  devoted  to  its  exposition.  In  dealing  with  vast  wholes,  such  as 
Physics  and  Biology,  it  is  always  a  difficult  problem  how  best  to  distribute  the  parts  under 
an  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  make  such  a  distribution  perfectly 
consistent  and  complete.  The  difficulty  of  distribution  is  increased  by  the  complexity  of 
divisions  and  multiplication  of  details,  which  the  progress  of  science  involves,  and  which 
constitute  indeed  the  most  authentic  note  of  advancing  knowledge.  This  sign  of  progress 
is  reflected  in  extensive  changes  of  terminology  and  nomenclature,  vague  general  headings 
once  appropriate  and  sufficient,  such  as  Animalcule,  being  of  necessity  abandoned  for  more 
precise  and  significant  equivalents. 

But,  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  science,  in  each  of  its  main  divisions,  may 
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be  said  to  Aave  changed  as  much  in  Bubetance  as  in  form.  The  new  conceptions  introduced 
into  the  Biological  Sciences  have  revolutionised  their  points  of  view,  methods  of  procedure, 
and  systems  of  classification,  In  the  light  of  larger  and  more  illuminating  generalisation*, 
sections  of  the  subject,  hitherto  only  partially  explored,  have  acquired  new  prominence  and 
value,  and  are  cultivated  with  the  keenest  interest  It  is  enough  to  specify  the  researches 
into  the  ultimate  structures,  serial  gradations,  and  progressive  changes  of  organic  forma,  into 
the  laws  of  their  distribution  in  space  and  time,  and  into  the  causes  by  which  these  pheno- 
me.  a  haT.i  been  brought  about  The  result*  of  persistent  labour  in  these  comparatively  new 
fields  of  in  qui  will  largely  determine  the  classifications  of  the  future.  Meanwhile  the 
whole  system  of  groi  ing,  and  many  points  of  general  doctrine,  are  in  a  transition  state ; 
and  what  is  said  and  done  in  these  directions  must  be  regarded,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
as  tentative  and  provisional  In  these  circumstances,  the  really  important  thing  is,  that 
whatever  may  be  said  on  such  unsettled  questions  should  be  said  with  the  authority  of  the 
fullest  knowledge  and  insight,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  this  advantage  for 
the  New  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia. 

The  recent  history  of  Physics  is  marked  by  changes  both  of  conception  and  classifica- 
tion almost  equally  great  In  advancing  from  the  older  dynamic  to  the  nower  potential  and 
kinetic  conceptions  of  power,  this  branch  of  science  may  be  said  to  have  entered  on  a 
fresh  stage,  in  which,  instead  of  regarding  natural  phenomena  as  the  result  of  forces  actin 
between  one  body  and  another,  the  energy  of  a  material  system  is  looked  upon  as  deter- 
mined by  its  configuration  and  motion,  and  the  ideas  of  configuration,  motion,  and  force 
are  generalised  to  the  utmost  extent  warranted  by  their  definitions.  This  altered  point  of 
view,  combined  with  the  far  reaching  doctrines  of  the  correlation  of  forces  and  the 
conservation  of  energy,  has  produced  extensive  changes  in  the  nomenclature  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  various  sections  of  physics ;  while  the  fuller  investigations  into  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  matter,  and  into  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity, 
have  created  virtually  new  sections,  which  must  now  find  a  place  in  any  adequate  survey 
of  scientific  progress.  The  application  of  tho  nower  principles  to  the  mechanical  arts  and 
industries  has  rapidly  advanced  during  the  same  period  ana  will  require  extended  illustra- 
tion in  many  fresh  directions.  Mechanical  invention  has  indeed,  so  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  science,  that  in  almost  every  department  of  physics  improved  machines  and 
processes  have  to  be  described,  as  well  as  fresh  discoveries  and  altered  points  of  view.  In 
recent  as  in  earlier  times,  invention  and  discovery  have  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other 
to  a  marked  extent  the  instruments  of  finer  measurement  and  analysis  having  directly 
contributed  to  the  finding  out  of  physical  properties  end  laws.  The  spectroscope  is  a 
signal  instance  of  the  extent  to  whjch  in  our  day  scientific  discovery  is  indebted  to 
appropriate  instruments  of  observation  and  analysis 

These  extensive  changes  in  Physics  and  Biology  involve  corresponding  changes  itx  the 
method  of  their  exposition.  Much  in  what  was  written  about  each  a  generation  ago  is  now 
of  comparatively  little  value.    Not  only  therefore  does  the  system  of  grouping  in  these 
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sciences  require  alteration  and  enlargement ;  the  articles  themselves  must,  in  the  majority 
of  instance*,  be  written  afresh  rather  than  simply  revised.  The  scientific  department  of 
the  work  will  thus  be  to  a  great  extent  new.  In  attempting  to  distribute  tbo  headings 
for  the  new  edition,  so  as  fairly  to  cover  the  ground  occupied  by  modern  science,  I  have 
been  largely  indebted  to  Professor  Huxley  and  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  whose  valuable 
help  in  the  matter  I  am  glad  to  have  on  opportunity  of  acknowledging. 

Passing  from  Natural  and  Physical  Science  to  Literaturo,  History,  and  Philosophy,  it 
may  be  noted  that  many  sections  of  knowledge  connected  with  these  departments  display 
fresh  tendencies,  and  are  working  towards  new  results,  which,  if  faithfully  reflected,  will 
require  a  new  style  of  treatment.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  human  nature 
and  human  life  are  the  great  objects  of  inquiry  in  theso  departments.  Man,  in  his  indi- 
vidual powers,  complex  relationships,  associated  activities,  and  collective  progress,  is  dealt 
with  alike  in  Literature,  History,  and  Philosophy.  In  this  wider  aspect,  the  rudest  and 
moat  fragmentary  records  of  savage  and  barbarous  races,  the  earliest  stories  and  traditions 
of  every  lettered  people,  no  less  than  their  developed  literatures,  mythologies,  and  religions, 
are  found  to  have  a  meaning  and  value  of  their  own.  As  yet  the  rich  materials  thus 
supplied  for  throwing  light  on  tho  central  problems  of  human  life  and  history  have  only 
been  very  partially  turned  to  account  It  may  bo  said,  indeed,  that  their  real  significance 
is  perceived  and  appreciated,  almost  for  the  first  time,  in  our  own  day.  But  under  the 
influence  of  the  modern  spirit,  they  are  now  being  dealt  with  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner. 
The  available  facts  of  human  history,  collected  over  the  widest  areas,  are  carefully  co-ordi- 
nated and  grouped  together,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  evolving  the  laws  of  progress,  moral 
and  material,  which  underlie  them,  and  which,  when  evolved,  will  help  to  connect  and 
interpret  the  whole  onward  movement  of  tho  race.  Already  the  critical  use  of  the  com- 
parative method  has  produced  very  striking  results  in  this  new  and  stimulating  field  of 
research.  Illustrations  of  this  are  seen  in  tho  riso  and  rapid  development  of  the  compara- 
tively modern  science  of  Anthropology,  and  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  assistant  sciences, 
such  as  Archaeology,  Ethnography,  and  Philology,  which  directly  contribute  materials  for 
its  use.  The  activity  of  geographical  research  in  both  hemispheres,  and.  the  large  addi- 
tions recently  made  to  our  knowledge  of  older  and  newer  continents  by  the  discoveries  of 
eminent  travellers  and  explorers,  afford  the  anthropologist  additional  materials  for  his  work 
Many  branches  of  mental  philosophy,  again,  such  as  Ethics,  Psychology,  and  ^Esthetics, 
while  supplying  important  elements  to  the  new  science,  are  at  the  same  time  very  largely 
interested  in  its  results,  and  all  may  be  regarded  as  subservient  to  the  wider  problems  raised 

m 

by  tho  philosophy  of  history.  In  the  new  edition  of  tho  Encyclopaedia  full  justice  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  done  to  the  progress  made  in  these  various  directions. 

It  may  bo  well  perhaps,  to  state  at  the  outset  the  position  taken  by  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  in  relation  to  tho  active  controversies  of  the  time — Scientific,  Religious,  and 
Philosophical.  This  is  tho  more  necessary,  as  the  prolific  activity  of  modern  science  has 
naturally  stimulated  speculation,  and  given  birth  to  a  number  of  somewhat  crude  coniec/ 
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fores  and  hypotheses.  The  air  is  full  of  novel  and  extreme  opinions,  arising  often  from 
a  hasty  or  one-sided  interpretation  of  the  newer  aspects  and  results  of  modern  inquiry. 
The  higher  problems  of  philosophy  and  religion,  too,  are  being  investigated  afresh  from 
opposite  aides  in  a  thoroughly  earnest  Bpirit,  as  well  as  with  a  directness  and  intellectual 
power,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  signs  of  the  times.  This  fresh  outbreak 
of  the  inevitable  contest  between  the  old  and  the  new  is  a  fruitful  source  of  exaggerated 
hopes  and  fears,  and  of  excited  denunciation  and  appeal.  In  this  conflict  a  work  like  the 
Encyclopaedia  is  not  called  upon  to  take  any  direct  part  it  has  to  do  with  knowledge  rather 
than  opinion,  and  to  deal  with  all  subjects  from  a  critical  and  historical,  rather  than  a 
dogmatic,  point  of  view.  It  cannot  be  the  organ  of  any  sect  or  party  in  Science,  Religion, 
or  Philosophy.  Its  main  duty  is  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  facts  and  an  impartial 
summary  of  results  in  every  department  of  inquiry  and  research  This  duty  will,  I  hope, 
be  faithfully  performed. 

T.  8.  BAYNES 
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issuing  this  Subscription  Edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  two  objects  have 
been  kept  mainly  in  view, — in  the  first  place,  to  secure  perfect  accuracy  of  reproduc- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  do  this  at  a  cost  so  moderate  as  to  place  the  work  within 
the  reach  of  the  public  at  large.  Theso  ends  have,  it  is  believed,  been  attained  in  the 
edition  now  offered  to  the  American  people.  To  secure  absolute  correctness  in  the 
reproduction  both  of  letterpress  and  illustrations,  this  work  has  been  printed  from  the 
original  stereotvpo  plates  of  the  English  Edition.  In  all  essential  respects,  therefore,  the 
work  as  issued  in  the  two  countries  is  the  same. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  added  as  to  tho  special  features  which  make  the  Ninth  Edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  a  considerable  advance  on  the  last.  In  reconstructing  tho  work  so 
as  adequately  to  meet  the  requirements  of  advancing  knowledge,  it  was  found  necessary, 
while  retaining  its  main  outlines,  to  modify  and  enlarge  the  original  plan.  The 
modifications  are  seen  in  the  greater  number  of  headings  devoted  to  Science  in  its  two 
great  departments  of  Physics  and  Biology.  The  new  features  will  be  found  chiefly  under 
the  heads  of  Literature,  History,  and  Philosophy.  In  relation  to  the  first,  the  present 
edition  will  contain  an  historical  outline  and  review  of  all  the  literatures  of  the  world, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  I  may  point  to  the  articles  on  American,  Celtic, 
Chinese,  English,  and  French  literature,  as  illustrations  of  this  new  and  important  feature. 

In  the  department  of  History,  special  attention  ha3  been  given  to  the  most  fruitful 
branch  of  modern  inquiry  and  research — the  history  of  early  culture,  the  growth  and 
gradual  development  of  primitive  ideas,  laws,  customs,  and  institutions,  as  well  as  to  the 
conditions  and  principles  of  social  progress  in  historical  and  civilized  communities.  Ia 
a  word,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  represent  in  outline  the  circle  of  inquiries  included 
in  the  modern  sciences  of  Anthropology  and  Sociology. 
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In  the  biographical  section,  all  the  more  important  names  connected  with  science, 
literature,  and  public  life  find  a  place.  But  this  rule  applies  only  to  the  completed  record 
of  illustrious  lives,  contemporary  names  being  excluded,  as,  apart  from  the  invidious 
task  of  selection,  any  attempt  to  deal,  even  in  outline,  with  living  men  of  eminence 
would  have  seriously  changed  the  character  of  the  work. 

In  Mental  Philosophy  and  the  important  topics  connected  with  Biblical  Criticism, 
Theology,  and  the  Science  of  Religion,  the  distinctive  change  in  the  new  Edition  relates 
to  the  method  of  treatment.  In  the  first  place,  these  subjects  are  dealt  with  at  greater 
length,  in  harmony  with  the  keen,  intelligent,  and  general  interest  now  concentrated  upon 
them.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  uniformly  looked  at  from  the  critical  and  historical 
rather  than  the  dogmatic  point  of  view,  as  that  best  fitted  both  to  the  character  of  the 
work  and  the  requirements  of  the  modern  reader.  In  relation  to  all  important  points 
still  under  discussion,  the  aim  is  to  give  a  full  and  impartial  outline  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  question.  These  lines  have  I  believe,  been  carefully  followed  in  the  volumes 
already  published,  and  they  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  faithfully  adhered  to  in  those  which 
are  to  come. 

In  enumerating  some  of  the  features  of  the  new  Edition,  it  may  be  added  that 
special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  Geography,  History,  and  Institutions  of 
America,  and  that  to  obtain  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  this  department,  the  services 
of  well-qualified  American  writers  have,  as  a  rule,  been  secured.  This  was,  indeed, 
essential  to  the  character  and  aim  of  the  work  as  an  authoritative  book  of  reference  for 
English-speaking  communities  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

THOS.  S.  BAYNES. 
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AHH  first  symbol  of  every  Indo-European  alphabet, 
j  denotes  also  the  primary  vowel  sound.  This  coin- 
cidence is  probably  only  accidental  The  alphabets  of 
Europe,  and  perhaps  of  India  also,  were  of  Semitic  origin, 
and  in  all  the  Semitic  alphabets  except  one,  this  same 
symbol  (in  modified  forms)  holds  the  first  place;  but  it 
represents  a  peculiar  breathing,  not  the  vowel  a, — the 
voweU  in  the  Semitic  languages  occupying  a  subordinate 
place,  and  having  originally  no  special  symbols,  men 
the  Greeks,  with  whom  the  vowel  sounds  were  much  more 
important,  borrowed  the  alphabet  of  Phoenicia,  they  re- 
quired symbols  to  express  those  vowels,  and  ascd  for  this 
purpose  the  signs  of  breathing*  which  were  strange  to 
them,  and  therefore  needed  not  to  be  preserved ;  thus  the 
Phoenician  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  aleph  became  alpha; 
it  denoted,  however,  no  mora  a  guttural  breathing,  but  the 
purest  vowel  sound.  Still,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
assume  that  the  Greeks  of  that  day  were  so  skilled  in 
phonetics  that  they  assigned  the  first  symbol  of  their  bor- 
rowed alphabet  to  the  a-sound,  because  they  knew  that 
sound  to  be  the  most  essential  vowcL 

This  primary  vowel-sound  (the  sound  of  a  in  father)  is 
produced  by  keeping  the  passage  through  which  the  air  is 
vocalised  between  the  glottis  and  the  hps  in  the  most  open 
position  possible.  In  sounding  all  other  vowels,  the  air- 
channel  is  narrowed  by  the  action  either  of  the  tongue  or 
the  lips.  But  here  neither  the  back  of  the  tongue  is 
raised  (as  it  is  in  sounding  o  and  other  vowels),  so  that  a 
free  space  is  left  between  the  tongue  and  the  uvula,  nor 
is  the  front  of  the  tongue  raised  (as  in  sounding  <■),  so  that 
the  space  is  clear  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate. 
Again,  no  other  vowel  is  pronounced  with  a  wider  opening 
of  the  hps;  whereas  the  aperture  is  sensibly  redused  at 
each  side  when  we  sound  o,  and  still  more  when  we  sound 
»  (that  is,  yoo).  The  whole  channel,  therefore,  from 
the  glottis,  where  the  breath  first  issues  forth  to  be  modi- 
fied in  the  oral  cavity,  to  the  hps,  where  it  finally  escapes, 
is  thoroughly  open.  Hence  arises  the  great  importance  of 
the  sound,  by  reason  of  its  thoroughly  non-consonantal 
All  vowels  may  bo  defined  as  open  positions 


of  the  speech-organs,  in  which  the  breath  escapes  without 
any  stoppage,  friction,  or  sibilation  arising  from  the  con- 
tact of  those  organs,  whereas  consonants  are  hoard  when 
the  organs  open  after  such  contact  more  or  leas  complete. 
Now,  all  vowels  except  a  are  pronounced  with  a  certain 
contraction  of  the  organs;  thus,  in  sounding  the  §  (the 
English  e-sound),  the  tongue  is  raised  so  as  almost  to 
touch  the  palate,  the  passage  left  being  so  dose,  that  if 
tho  tongue  were  suffered  for  a  second  to  rest  on  the  palate, 
there  would  be  heard  not »  but  y;  and  a  similar  relation 
exists  between  u  and  v.  This  is  commonly  expressed  by 
calling  y  and  w  semi- vowels.  We  might  more  exactly  call 
t  and  u  consonantal- vowels ;  and  as  an  historic  fact,  t  does 
constantly  pass  into  y,  and  w  into  w,  and  vice  versa.  But 
no  consonant  has  this  relation  to  tho  a-sound ;  it  has  abso- 
lutely no  affinity  to  any  consonant ;  it  is,  as  we  have  called 
it,  the  one  primary  essential  vowel. 

The  importance  of  this  sound  may  be  shown  by  histori- 
cal as  well  as  by  physiological  evidence.  We  find  by 
tracing  the  process  of  phonetic  change  in  different  lan- 
guages, that  when  ono  vowel  passes  into  another,  it  is  the 
pure  a-sound  which  thus  assumes  other  forms,  whereas 
other  vowels  do  not  pass  into  the  a-sound,  though  some- 
times the  new  sound  may  have  this  symbol.  Roughly 
speaking,  we  might  express  the  gene- 
ral character  of  vowel  change  by  draw- 
ing two  lines  from  a  common  point, 
at  which  a  is  placed.  One  of  these 
lines  marks  the  progress  of  an  original 
a  (aA-sound)  through  e  (a-sound),  till 
it  sinks  finally  to  i  (e-sound) ;  tho  other 
marks  a  similar  degradation,  through 
o  to  u  (oo-sound).  This  figure  omits  t' 
many  minor  modifications,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  some  exceptions  in  particular  languages.  But  )t 
represents  fairly  in  the  main  the  general  process  of  vowel- 
change.  Now,  we  do  not  assert  that  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  a  was  the  only  existing  vowel,  but  we  do  main, 
tain  that  in  numberless  cases  an  original  a  has  passed  into 
other  sounds,  whereas  tho  reverse  process  is  excessively 
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rare.  Consequently,  the  farther  we  trace  back  the  history 
of  languago,  the  moro  instances  of  this  vowel  do  we  find; 
the  more  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  does  it  become  the  one 
starting  point  from  which  all  vowel-sound  is  derived. 

It  is  principally  to  tho  effort  required  to  keep  this 
sound  pure  that  wo  must  attribute  the  great  corruption  of 
it  in  all  languages,  and  in  none  more  than  our  own.  In- 
deed, in  English,  the  short  a-sound  is  never  heard  pure ;  it 
is  heard  in  Scotland,  e.g.,  in  man,  which  is  quite  different 
from  the  some  word  on  English  lips.  We  have  it,  how- 
ever, long  in  father,  Ac.,  though  it  is  not  common.  It  has 
passed  into  a  great  many  other  sounds,  all  of  which  are 
denoted  in  a  most  confusing  way  by  the  original  symbol, 
and  Borne  by  othor  symbols  as  well  Thus  a  denotes — (1.) 
The  English  vowel-sound  in  man,  perhaps  the  most  common 
of  all  the  substitute*,  dating  from  the  17th  century.  (2.) 
It  appears  in  want;  for  this  r  jond  o  is  also  employed,  as  in 
on.  (3.)  A  moro  open  sound  is  heard  in  all  (also  denoted 
by  au  in  auk,  and  aw  in  aid).  (4.)  Very  commonly  it  re- 
presents the  continental  e,  as  in  aU  (here  also  we  have  the 
symbol  ai  in  ail).  (5.)  It  is  found  in  dare  and  many 
similar  words,  where  the  sound  is  really  the  e  of  ant,  pro- 
longed in  tho  utterance ;  here  also  ai  is  sometimes  an 
equivalent,  as  in  air.  Then  (6)  there  is  a  sound  which  is 
not  that  of  a  either  in  man  or  in  /other,  but  something 
between  the  two.  It  is  heard  in  such  words  as  ask,  pats, 
grant,  ice  All  these  may  be,  and  often  are,  pronounced 
with  the  sound  either  of  man  or  of  father;  still,  we  do  often 
hear  in  them  a  clearly  distinguishable  intermediate  sound, 
which  ought  to  have  a  special  symbol.  Lastly  (7),  there 
is  tho  dull  sound  heard  in  final  unaccentuated  syllables,  e.g., 
in  the  word  final  itself.  It  is  that  to  which  all  unaccen- 
tuated syllables  tend  ;  but  it  is  also  often  heard  even  in 
monosyllables,  where  it  is  represented  by  every  other  vowel- 
symbol  in  the  language,  e.g.,  in  her,  tir,  ton,  tun.  This 
Protean  sound  is  commonly  called  the  neutral  vowel ;  it 
occurs  in  all  languages,  but  perhaps  in  none  bo  frequently 
as  in  English.  This  great  variety  of  sounds,  which  are  all 
denoted  among  us  by  one  symbol,  clearly  shows  the  in- 
sufficiency of  our  written  alphabet 

As  in  English,  so  in  Sanskrit,  the  short  aA-sound  was 
lost,  and  was  replaced  regularly  by  the  neutral  sound. 
This  was  regarded  by  the  grammarians  as  inherent  in  every 
consonant,  and  therefore  was  only  written  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word;  in  fact,  it  is  the  smallest  amount  of  vowel- 
sound  requisite  to  float  a  consonant  Long  a,  however, 
kept  its  sound  pure,  and  docs  so  still  in  the  vernaculars  of 
India,  In  Latin  the  sound  was  probably  pure,  both  short 
and  long,  and  it  has  been  preserved  so  in  the  Romance 
languages  down  to  the  present  day.  In  Greek  there  was 
considerable  variation,  proved  in  one  case  at  least  by  a 
variation  of  symbol;  in  Ionic  a  commonly  passed  into 
yj,  a  symbol  which  probably  denoted  the  modern  Italian 
open  e  ;  but  possibly  the  close  e,  that  is,  the  English  a  in 
ale.  On  tho  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  Doric  a 
approximated  to  an  o,  being  sounded  as  a  in  our  word 
leant;  and  it  is  likely  that  this  variation  was  the  irAarcioo- 
fiac  which  the  grammarians  attribute  to  the  Dorians.  This 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  retention  of  a  where 
the  Ionic  had  rj ;  but  that  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Dorians, 
being  common  to  all  tho  Greeks  except  the  Ionian*.  In 
the  north  of  Europe  we  find  a  similar  tendency  to  give  to 
a  ;ji  o-sound;  thus  in  Norse,  aa  is  sounded  as  an  open  o. 
By  a  further  extension  in  the  north  of  England,  at  least  in 
such  parts  as  have  been  specially  exposed  to  Norwegian 
influence,  au  has  the  sound  of  o  ;  e.g.,  law  is  pronounced  lo. 

A  is  frequently  used  as  a  prefix  in  lieu  of  some  fuller 
form  in  old  English.  Thus  it  stands  for  tho  preposition 
on  (O.E.  an)  in  away,  again,  afoot,  asleep;  for  of  in  adown 
(O.E.  of-dme);  and  seems  to  be  intensive  in  athirtt  (O.E. 


of-thirtt).  Sometimes,  especially  with  verbs,  it  represents 
the  old  English  d,  which  in  old  High  German  appears  as 
ur  or  er,  and  in  modern  German  as  er,  which  signifies  the 
completion  of  an  action,  as  in  erwachen,  to  which  awake 
corresponds.  Frequently  no  special  force  seems  to  be 
added  by  the  prefix,  as  in  abide,  arise,  Ac.  Sometimes  a 
appears  as  the  representative  of  the  prefix  commonly  used 
in  past  participles,  which  has  the  form  ge  in  German,  and 
ge  and  y  in  old  English,  e.g.,  in  ago  or  agent;  compare 
aware  (O.E.  gewaere),  among  (O.E.  gemang),  Ac.  A  also 
stood  for  the  preposition  an  (on)  in  such  expressions  (now 
obsolete)  as  a-doing,  a-making,  where  doing  and  making  ore 
verbal  nouns.  Lastly,  it  represents  the  prepositions  on  or 
of  in  the  phrases  now-a-days,  Jack-a-lantern,  and  others. 

The  place  that  A  occupies  in  the  alphabet  accounts  for 
its  being  much  employed  as  a  mark  or  symbol  It  is  used, 
for  instance,  to  name  the  sixth  note  of  the  gamut  in  music ; 
in  some  systems  of  notation  it  is  a  numeral  (see  Abith- 
ketic);  and  in  Logic  it  denotes  a  universal  affirmative- 
proposition  (see  Looic).  In  algebra,  a  and  the  first  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  employed  to  represent  known  quanti- 
ties. AI  marks  the  best  class  of  vessels  in  Lloyd's  Re- 
gister of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping.  In  the  old  poets, 
"  A  per  m"  is  found,  meaning  the  highest  degree  of  excel- 
lence; as  when  Chaucer  calls  Creseide  "  the  floure  and  A 
per  te  of  Troye  and  Grece." 

A  was  the  first  of  the  eight  litera  nundinalet  at  Rome, 
and  on  this  analogy  it  stands  as  the  first  of  the  seven  Domini- 
cal letters. 

It  is  often  used  as  an  abbreviation,  as  in  A.D.  for  anno 
domini,  AM.  for  ante  meridian,  AB.  and  AM.  for  artiutn 
baccalaureut  and  artium  tnagitter.  In  commerce  A  stands 
for  accepted.  (j.  P.) 

AA,  the  name  of  about  forty  small  European  rivers. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  old  German  aha,  cognate 
to  the  Latin  aqua,  water.  The  following  are  the  more 
important  streams  of  this  name : — a  river  of  Holland,  in 
North  Brabant,  which  joins  the  Dommcl  at  Bois-lc-Duc ; 
two  rivers  in  the  west  of  Russia,  both  falling  into  the 
Gulf  of  Livonia,  near  Riga,  which  is  situated  between 
them;  a  river  in  the  north  of  France,  falling  into  tho  sea 
at  O ravelin  es,  and  navigable  as  far  as  St  Omer;  and  a 
river  of  Switzerland,  in  tho  cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Aargau, 
which  carries  the  water*  of  Lakes  Baldeker  and  Hallwyler 
into  the  Aar. 

AACHEN.    See  Aix-la-Chapelli. 

AALBORG,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Denmark,  is  situated  on 
the  Liimfiord,  about  15  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Cattegat  It  is  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  province  of  Jutland. 
The  city  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  importance, 
and  contain*  a  cathedral  and  a  school  of  navigation.  Soap, 
tobacco,  and  leather  are  manufactured ;  there  are  several 
distilleries;  and  the  herring  fishery  is  extensively  prosecuted. 
Grain  and  herring  are  largely  exported,  as  are  also  to  a 
smaller  extent  wool,  cattle,  skins,  tallow,  salt  provisions,  and 
spirits.  The  harbour,  which  is  good  and  safe,  though 
difficult  of  access,  is  entered  by  about  800  vessels  annually, 
and  there  is  direct  steam  communication  with  Copenhagen. 
The  district  is  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses.  Popula 
tion  (1870),  11,963. 

AALEN,  a  walled  town  of  Wurtemberg,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Kocher,  at  the  foot  of  the  Swabian  Alps, 
about  50  miles  E.  of  Stuttgart  Woollen  and  linen  goods 
are  manufactured,  and  there  are  ribbon  looms  and  tanneries 
in  the  town,  and  large  iron  works  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Aalen  was  a  free  imperial  city  from  1360  till  1802,  when 
it  was  annexed  to  Wurtemberg.    Population  (1871 ),  5552. 

AAR,  or  A  a  re,  the  most  considerable  river  in  Switzer- 
land, after  the  Rhine  and  Rhone.    It  rises  in  the  glaciers 
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of  the  Finster-aarhom,  Schrockhom,  and  Grimscl,  in  tit' 
canton  of  Born;  and  at  the  Handeck  in  the  valley  {>f  Hash 
fortns  a  magnificent  water-fall  of  above  150  foot  in  height 
It  then  falls  successively  into  the  lakes  Bricnz  and  Thun, 
and,  emerging  from  the  latter,  flows  through  the  cantons  of 
Bern,  Soleure,  and  Aargau,  emptying  itself  into  the  Rhine, 
opposite  Waldshut  after  a  course  of  about  170  miles. 
Its  principal  tributary  streams  are  the  Kander,  Saane,  and 
Thiele  on  the  left,  and  the  Emmen,  Surin,  Aa,  Reuse,  and 
Limmat,  on  the  right  On  its  banks  are  situated  Unterseen, 
Thun,  Bern,  Soleuro  or  Solothurn,  Aarburg,  and  Aarau. 
The  Aar  is  a  beautiful  silvery  river,  abounding  in  fish,  and 
is  navigable  from  -the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Thun. 
Several  small  rivers  in  Germany  have  the  same  nam  a 

AARAU,  tho  chief  town  of  the  canton  of  Aargau  in 
Switzerland,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  tho  Jura  mountains, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aar,  41  miles  N.E.  of  Bern. 
It  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  town-hall,  barracks,  several 
small  museums,  and  a  library  rich  in  histories  of  Switzer- 
land. There  is  a  cannon  foundry  at  Aarau,  and  among  the 
principal  manufactures  are  silk,  cotton,  and  leather ;  also 
cutlery  and  mathematical  instruments,  which  are  held  in 
great  repute.  The  slopes  of  the  neighbouring  mountains 
are  partially  covered  with  vines,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  is  attractive.  About  ten  miles  distant  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aar  are  the  famous  baths  of  Schinznach. 
Population,  5449. 

AARD-VARK  {earth-pig),  an  animal  very  common  in 
South  Africa,  measuring  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length, 
and  having  a  general  resemblance  to  a  short-legged  pig. 
It  feeds  on  ants,  and  is  of  nocturnal  habits,  and  very  timid 
and  harmless.  Its  flesh  is  used  as  food,  and  when  suitably 
preserved  is  considered  a  delicacy.  The  animal  is  the  only 
known  species  of  its  genus  (Oryeteropm),  and  belongs  to 
the  order  Edentata  of  the  mammalia.  The  same  prefix 
Aard  appears  in  tho  name  of  the  Aabd-wolv  (Protelet 
Lalandii),  a  rare  animal  found  in  Caffraria,  which  is  said 
to  partake  of  the  characters  of  the  dog  and  civet  See 
Mammalia. 

AARQATJ  (French,  Aboovik),  one  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  derives  its  name  from  the  river  which  flows 
through  it,  Aar  gau  being  the  province  or  district  of  the 
Aar.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rhine,  which  divides 
it  from  the  duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  east  by  Zurich  and  Zug, 
on  the  south  by  Lucerne,  and  on  the  west  by  Bern,  Soleuro 
or  Solothurn,  and  Basel  It  has  an  area  of  502i  square  miles. 
By  the  census  of  1870,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
194,873,  showing  an  increase  during  tho  preceding  ten  years 
of  4665.  Aargau  stands  sixth  among  the  Swiss  cantons  in 
density  of  population,  having  395  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  The  statistics  of  1870  show  that  of  the  inhabitants 
107,703  were  Protestants,  89,180  Catholics,  and  1541  Jews. 
German  is  the  language  almost  universally  spoken. 

Aargau  is  the  least  mountainous  canton  of  Switzerland. 
It  forms  part  of  a  great  table-land  to  the  north  of  the  Alps 
and  the  east  of  the  Jura,  having  a  general  elevation  of 
from  1200  to  1500  feet  The  hills  do  not  rise  to  any 
greater  height  than  1800  feet  above  this  table-land,  or 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tho  surface  of  tho 
country  is  beautifully  diversified,  undulating  tracts  and 
well-wooded  hills  alternating  with  fertile  valleys  watered 
by  the  Aar  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  and  by  the  rivu- 
lets which  flow  northward  into  the  Rhine.  Although 
moist  and  variable,  the  climate  is  milder  than  in  most 
parts  of  Switzerland. 

The  minerals  of  Aargau  are  unimportant,  but  remarkable 
paheontological  remains  are  found  in  its  rocks.  The  soil  to 
tho  left  of  the  Aar  is  a  stiff  clay,  but  to  the  right  it  is  light 
and  productive.  Agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  state,  and 
great  attention  is  given  to  tho  roaring  of  cattle.  There 
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ara  many  vineyards,  and  much  fruit  U  grown.  The  can- 
ton is  distinguished  by  its  industry  and  its  generally 
diffused  prosperity.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  the  fishings  on  the  Aar,  and  in  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  In  the  villages  and  towns  there  are  considerable 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  silk,  and  linen.  The  chief 
exports  are  cattle,  hides,  cheese,  timber,  raw  cotton,  yarn, 
cotton  cloths,  silk,  machinery,  and  wooden  wares ;  and 
tho  imports  includo  wheat,  wine,  salt,  leather,  and  iron. 
The  most  important  towns  are  Aarau,  Baden,  Zofingcn,  and 
Laufenburg,  and  there  are  mineral  springs  at  Baden,  Schinz- 
nach, Leerau,  and  NiedcrweiL  The  Swiss  Junction 
Railway  crosses  tho  Rhine  near  Waldshut  and  runs  south 
through  the  canton  to  Turgi,  whence  one  line  proceeds  S.E. 
to  Zurich,  and  another  SW.  to  Aarau  and  Olben. 

Until  1798,  Aargau  formed  part  of  tho  canton  of  Bern, 
but  when  the  Helvetic  Republic  was  proclaimed,  it  was 
erected  into  a  separate  canton.  In  1803  it  received  a 
considerable  accession  of  territory,  in  virtue  of  the  arrange- 
ment under  which  tho  French  evacuated  Switzerland, 
According  to  the  law  whereby  the  cantons  aro  represented 
in  the  National  Council  by  one  member  for  every  20,000 
inhabitants,  Aargau  returns  ten  representatives  to  that 
assembly.  The  internal  government  is  vested  in  a  legis- 
lative council  elected  by  the  body  of  tho  people,  while  a 
smaller  council  of  seven  members  is  chosen  by  the  larger 
body  for  the  general  administration  of  affairs.  The  re- 
sources of  Aargau  are  stated  to  amount  to  about  a  million 
sterling;  its  revenue  in  18G7  was  nearly  £82,000,  and  tho 
expenditure  slightly  greater.  There  is  a  public  debt  of 
about  £40,000.  The  canton  is  divided  into  eleven  districts, 
and  these  again  are  subdivided  into  forty-eight  circles.  There 
is  a  court  of  law  for  each  district,  and  a  superior  court  for 
the  whole  canton,  to  which  cases  involving  sums  above  1C0 
francs  can  be  appealed.  Education  is  compulsory ;  but  in  tho 
Roman  Catholic  districts  the  law  is  not  strictly  enforced.  By 
improved  schools  and  other  appliances  great  progress  has 
betn  made  in  education  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 

AARHUUS,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Denmark,  situated 
on  the  Cattegat  in  lat  50°  9'  N.,  long.  10'  12'  E.  It  is 
the  chief  town  of  a  fertile  district  of  the  same  name,  one 
of  the  subdivisions  of  Jutland.  The  cathedral  of  Aarhuus 
is  a  Gothic  structure,  and  the  largest  church  in  Denmark. 
The  town  also  contains  a  lyceum,  museum,  and  library. 
Aarhuua  is  a  place  of  extensive  trade.  It  has  a  good  and 
safe  harbour,  has  regular  steam  communication  with 
Copenhagen,  and  is  connected  by  rail  with  Viborg  and  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Agricultural  produce,  spirits, 
leather,  and  gloves  are  exported,  and  there  are  sugar  re- 
fineries, and  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
Population  (1870),  15,020. 

AARON,  the  first  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  eldest  ton 
of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  brother 
of  Moses  and  Miriam.  When  Moses  was  commissioned  to 
conduct  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  Aaron  was 
appointed  to  assist  him,  principally,  it  would  appear,  on 
account  of  his  possessing,  in  a  high  degree,  persuasive 
readiness  of  speech.  On  the  occasion  of  Moses'  absence 
in  Mount  Sinai  (to  which  he  had  gone  up  to  receive  the 
tables  of  the  law),  tho  Israelites,  regarding  Aaron  as  their 
leader,  clamorously  demanded  that  he  should  provide  them 
with  a  visible  symbolic  imago  of  their  God  for  worship. 
He  weakly  complied  with  tho  demand,  and  out  of  the 
ornaments  of  gold  contributed  for  the  purpose  cast  the 
figure  of  a  calf,  this  form  being  doubtless  chosen  in  recol- 
lection of  the  idols  of  Egypt.  In  obedience  to  instructions 
given  by  God  to  Moses,  Aaron  was  appointed  high-priest ; 
his  sons  and  descendants,  priests ;  and  his  tribe  was  set 
apart  as  the  10001x10101  caste,  The  office  of  high-priest  was 
held  by  Aaron  for  nearly  forty  years,  till  tho  time  of  his 
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death,  which  took  place  on  Mount  Hor,'  wlieu  he  was  123 
years  old. 

AABSSENS,  Feakcis  Yaw  (1572-1641),  one  of  the 
greatest  diplomatists  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  re- 
presented the  States- General  at  the  Court  of  France  for 
many  yean,  and  was  also  engaged  in  embassies  to  Venice, 
Germany,  and  England.  Bis  great  diplomatic  ability 
appears  from  the  memoirs  ho  wrote  of  his  negotiations 
in  1624  with  Richelieu,  who  ranked  him  among  the  three 
greatest  politicians  of  his  time.  A  deep  stain  rests  on  the 
memory  of  Aarasens  from  the  share  he  had  in  the  death  of 
Rarneveldt,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  States-General, 
after  tho  semblance  of  a  trial,  in  1619. 

ABABDE,  an  African  tribe  occupying  the  country  be- 
tween the  lied  Sea  and  the  Kile,  to  tho  S.  of  Kosseir, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  latitudes  of  Derr.  Many  of  the  race 
havo  settled  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  but  the 
greater  part  still  live  like  Bedouins.  They  are  a  distinct 
race  from  the  Arabs,  and  are  treacherous  and  faithless  in 
their  dealings.  They  have  few  horses ;  when  at  war  with 
other  tribes,  they  fight  from  camels,  their  breed  of  which 
is  famed.  They  possess  considerable  property,  and  trade 
in  senna,  aud  in  charcoal  made  from  acacia  wood,  which 
they  send  as  far  as  Cairo. 

ABACA  or  Abaka,  a  name  given  to  the  Musa  textilii, 
the  plant  that  produces  tho  fibre  called  Manilla  Hemp, 
and  also  to  the  fibre  itself. 

ABACUS,  an  architectural  term  (from  the  Or.  a/?a£,  a 
tray  or  flat  board)  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  capital 
of  a  column,  pier,  it    The  early  form  of  an  abacus  is 


Pornii  of  th«  AWn*. 

simply  *  square  flat  stone,  probably  derived  from  the 
Tuscan  order.  In  Saxon  work  it  is  frequently  simply 
chamfered,  but  sometimes  grooved,  as  in  the  crypt  at 
Repton  (fig.  1),  and  in  the  arcade  of  the  refectory  at  West- 
minster. The  abacus  in  Norman  work  is  square  where 
the  columns  are  small;  but  on  larger  piers  it  is  sometimes 
octagonal,  as  at  Waltham  Abbey.  The  square  of  the 
abacus  is  often  sculptured,  as  at  the  White  Tower  and 
at  Alton  (fig.  2).  In  early  English  work  the  abacus  is 
generally  circular,  and  in  larger  work  a  continuation  of 
circles  (fig.  4),  sometimes  octagonal,  and  occasionally  square. 
The  mouldings  are 
generally  rounds, 
which  overhang 
deep  hollows.  Tho 
abacus  in  early 
French  work  is 
generally  square,  as 
at  Blois  (fig.  3). 
The  term  is  ap- 
plied in  its  diminu- 
tive form  (Abacis- 
cus) to  the  chequers 
or  squares  of  a  tes- 
pavement. 


Fig.  6, — Roman  Abacus. 


Abacus  also  signifies  an  instrument  employed  by  the 
Ancients  for  arithmetical  calculations ;  pebbles,  bits  of  bone, 
or  coins,  being  used  as  counters.  The  accompanying  figure 
(5)  of  a  Roman  abacus  is  taken  from  aa  ancient  monu- 
ment It  contains  seven  ,  long  and  seven  shorter  rods  or 
bars,  tho  fc 


them,  and  the  latter  one.  The  bar  marked  I  indicates 
units,  X  tens,  ana  so  on  up  to  millions.  The  beads  ou  the 
shorter  bars  denote  fives, — five  units,  five  tens,  dtc.  The  rod 
0 ,  and  correspond- 
ing short  rod  are 
for  marking  ounces; 
and  the  short  quar- 
ter rods  for  fractions 
of  an  ounce. 

The  Swan-Pan  of 
the  Chinese  (fig.  6) 
closely  resembles  the  e 
Roman  abacus  in  its  «fr  «--Cbin.»t  8 wan-Pan. 

construction  and  use.  Computations  are  made  with  it  by 
means  of  balls  of  bone  or  ivory  running  on  slender  bam- 
boo rods  similar  to  tho  simpler  board,  fitted  up  with  beads 
strung  on  wires,  which  is  employed  in  teaching  the  rudi- 
ments of  arithmetic  in  elementary  schools. 

ABj£,  a  town  of  ancient.  Greece  in  the  E.  of  Phocis, 
famous  for  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  temple  was 
plundered  and  burned  by  the  Persians  (b.c.  480),  and  again 
by  the  Boeotians  (ne.  346),  and  was  restored  on  a  smaller 
scale  by  Hadrian.  Remains  of  the  temple  and  town  may 
still  be  traced  on  a  peaked  hill  near  Exarkho.  See  Lcako's 
Northern  Greece. 

ABAKAN SK.  a  fortified  town  of  Siberia,  in  tho  govern- 
ment of  Yoniseisk,  on  the  rivor  Abakan,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Yenisei.  Lat  54°  N.;  long.  91°  14'  E.  This  is 
considered  the  mildest  and  most  salubrious  place  in  Siberia, 
and  is  rcmarkablo  for  the  tumuli  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
for  some  statues  of  men  from  seven  to  nine  feet  high, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics.    Population  about  1000. 

ABANAand  Puabpab,  "rivers of  Damascus"  (2  Rings 
v.  12),  are  now  generally  identified  with  the  Barada  and 
the  Awaj  respectively.  The  former  flows  through  the  city 
of  Damascus;  the  Awaj,  a  smaller  stream,  passes  eight 
miles  to  the  south.  Both  run  from  west  to  east  across  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  which  owes  to  them  much  of  its  fertility, 
and  lose  themselves  in  marshes,  or  lakes,  as  they  are  called, 
on  the  borders  of  the  great  Arabian  desert  Mr  Macgrcgor, 
who  gives  an  interesting  description  of  these  rivers  in  his 
Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  affirms  that  "  as  a  work  of 
hydraulic  engineering,  tho  system  and  construction  of  the 
canals  by  which  the  Abana  and  Fharpar  are  used  for 
irrigation,  may  bo  still  considered  as  the  most  complete 
and  extensive  in  the  world." 

ABANCAY,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  department  of 
Cuxco,  65  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  lies 
on  tho  river  Abancay,  which  is  hero  spanned  by  one  of  the 
finest  bridges  in  Peru.  Rich  crops  of  sugar-cane  are  pro- 
duced in  the  district,  and  the  town  has  extensive  sugar 
refineries.  Hemp  is  also  cultivated,  and  silver  is  found  in 
the  mountains.    Population,  1200. 

ABANDONMENT,  in  Marine  Atmrance,  is  the  surren- 
dering of  the  ship  or  goods  insured  to  tho  insurers,  in  the 
case  of  a  constructive  total  loss  of  the  thing  insured. 
There  is  an  absolute  total  loss  entitling  the  assured  to 
recover  the  full  amount  of  his  insurance  wherever  the  thing 
insured  has  ceased  to  exist  to  any  useful  purpose,— and  in 
such  a  case  abandonment  is  not  required.  Where  the  thing 
assured  continues  to  exist  in  specie,  yet  is  so  damaged  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  repair,  or  it  is  not  worth  the 
expense  of  bringing  it,  or  what  remains  of  it,  to  its  destina- 
tion, the  insured  may  treat  the  cose  as  one  of  a  total  lose 
(in  this  case  called  constructive  total  loss),  and  demand 
the  full  sum  insured.  But,  as  the  contract  of  insurance  is 
one  of  indemnity,  tho  insured  must,  in  uuch  a  case,  make 
an  express  cession  of  all  his  right  to  the  recovery  of  the 
subject  insured  to  the  underwriter  by  abandonment  The 
intimate  his  intention  to  abandon,  within  a 
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reasonable  time  after  receiving  correct  information  as  to 
the  loss;  any  unnecessary  delay  being  held  as  an  indica- 
tion of  his  intention  not  to  abandon.  An  abandonment 
when  once  accepted  is  irrevocable;  bat  in  no  circumstancee 
s  the  insured  obliged  to  abandon.  After  abandonment, 
the  captain  and  crew  are  still  bound  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  save  the  property  for  the  underwriter,  without 
prejudice  to  the  right  of  abandonment;  for  which  they  are 
entitled  to  wages  and  remuneration  from  the  insurers,  at 
(east  so  far  as  what  is  savedf  will  allow.  See  Arnould, 
Marshall,  ana  Park,  on  the  Lata  of  Insurance,  and  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Abinger  in  Roux  v.  Salvador,  3  Bing. 
N.C.  266,  Tudora  Leading  Ccuti,  139.  O  . 

Abajtdoxmxnt  has  also  a  legal  signification  in  the  law 
of  railways.  Under  the  Acts  13  and  14  Vict  c  83,  14 
and  15  Vict  c  64,  30  and  31  Vict  c  126,  and  32  and  33 
Vict,  c  114,  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  on  the  application 
of  a  railway  company,  made  by  the  authority  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  holders  of  threo- fifths  of  its  shares  or  stock, 
and  on  certain  conditions  specified  in  the  Acts,  grant  a  war- 
rant authorising  the  abandonment  of  the  railway  or  a  por- 
tion of  it  After  due  publication  of  this  warrant,  the 
company  is  released  from  all  liability  to  make,  maintain, 
or  work  the  railway,  or  portion  of  the  railway,  authorised 
to  be  abandoned,  or  to  complete  any  contracts  relating  to 
it,  subject  to  certain  provisions  and  exceptions. 

Abajtdohtno  a  young  child  under  two  years  of  age,  so 
that  its  life  shall  be  endangered,  or  its  health  permanently 
injured,  or  likely  to  be  so,  is  in  England  a  misdemeanour, 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  24  and  25 
Vict  c.  100,  |  273.  In  Scotland  abandoning  or  exposing 
an  infant  is  an  offence  at  common  law,  although  no  evil 
consequences  should  happen  to  the  child. 

ABA_NO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  6  miles  B.W.  of 
Padua.  There  are  thermal  springs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  have  been  much  resorted  to  by  invalids  for  bathing, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  They  were  called  by 
the  Romans  Aponi  Font,  and  also  Aquae  Patavina.  Popu- 
lation of  Abano,  3000. 

ABANO,  Porno  known  also  as  Petnu  de  Apono  or 
Aponmtu,  a  distinguished  physician  and  philosopher,  was 
born  at  the  Italian  town  from  which  he  takes  his  name  in 
1250,  or,  according  to  others,  in  1246.  After  visiting  the 
east  in  order  to  acquire  the  Greek  language,  he  went  to 
study  at  Paris,  where  he  became  a  doctor  of  medicine  and 
philosophy.  In  Padua,  to  which  he  returned  when  his 
studies  were  completed,  he  speedily  gained  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  physician,  and  availed  himself  of  it  to  gratify  his 
avarice  by  refusing  to  visit  patients  except  for  an  exorbitant 
fee.  Perhaps  this  as  well  as  his  meddling  with  astrology 
caused  the  chargo  to  be  brought  against  him  of  practising 
magic,  the  particular  accusations  being  that  he  brought 
back,  into  his  purse,  by  the  aid  of  the  devil,  all  the  money 
he  paid  away,  and  that  he  possessed  the  philosopher's  stone. 
He  was  twice  brought  to  trial  by  the  Inquisition ;  on  the 
first  occasion  he  was  acquitted,  and  he  died  (1316)  before 
the  Becond  trial  was  completed.  He  was  found  guilty, 
however,  and  his  body  was  ordered  to  be  exhumed  and 
burned;  but  a  friend  had  secretly  removed  it,  and  the 
Inquisition  had,  therefore,  to  content  itself  with  the  public 
proclamation  of  its  sentence  and  the  burning  of  Abano  in 
effigy.  In  his  writings  he  expounds  and  advocates  the 
medical  and  philosophical  systems  of  Averrhoes  and  other 
Arabian  writers.  His  best  known  works  are  the  Con- 
ciliator diferentiarum  qua  inter  philoiophot  et  medico* 
vertantur  (Mantua,  1472,  Venice,  1476),  and  De  venenit 
torvnvjue  remediU  (1472),  of  which  a  French  translation 
was  published  at  Lyons  in  1593. 

ABARIS,  the  Hyperborean,  a  celebrated  sage  of  anti- 
quity, who  visited  Greece  about  570  aa,  or,  according  to 


other*,  a  century  or  two  earlier.  The  particulars  of  his 
history  are  differently  related  by  different  authors,  but  all 
accounts  are  more  or  leas  mythical  He  is  said  to  have 
travelled  over  sea  and  land,  riding  on  an  arrow  given  him 
by  Apollo,  to  have  lived  without  food,  to  have  delivered 
the  whole  earth  from  a  plague,  &c  Various  works  in  prose 
and  verse  are  attributed  to  Abaris  by  Suidas  and  others, 
but  of  these  we  have  no  certain  information. 

ABATEMENT,  Abate,  from  the  French  aiattre,  abater, 
to  throw  down,  demolish.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
word  is  preserved  in  various  legal  phrases.  The  abatement 
of  a  nuisance  is  the  remedy  allowed  by  law  to  a  person 
injured  by  a  public  nuisance  of  destroying  or  removing  it 
by  his  own  act,  provided  he  commit  no  breach  of  the  peace 
in  doing  so.  In  the  case  of  private  nuisances  abatement 
is  also  allowed,  provided  there  be  no  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  no  damage  be  occasioned  beyond  what  the  removal  of 
the  nuisance  requires. 

Abatement  of  freehold  takes  place  where,  after  the  death 
of  the  person  last  seised,  a  stranger  enters  upon  lands 
before  the  entry  of  the  heir  or  devisee,  and  keeps  the  latter 
out  of  possession.  It  differs  from  intrusion,  which  is  a 
similar  entry  by  a  stranger  on  the  death  of  a  tenant  for 
life,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  reversioner,  or  remainder  man ; 
and  from  disseisin,  which  is  the  forcible  or  fraudulent  ex- 
pulsion of  a  person  seised  of  the  freehold. 

Abatement  among  legatees  (defaleatit)  is  a  proportionate 
deduction  which  their  legacies  suffer  when  the  funds  out 
of  which  they  are  payable  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  them  in 
full 

Abatement  in  pleading  is  tho  defeating  or  quashing  of  a 
particular  action  by  some  matter  of  fact,  such  as  a  defect 
in  form  or  personal  incompetency  of  the  parties  suing, 
pleaded  by  the  defendant  Such  a  plea  is  called  a  plea  in 
abatement ;  and  as  it  does  not  involve  the  merits  of  tho 
cause,  it  leaves  the  right  of  action  subsisting.  Since  1852 
it  has  been  competent  to  obviate  tho  effect  of  such  pleas 
by  amendment,  so  as  to  allow  the  real  question  in  contro- 
versy between  the  parties  to  be  tried  in  tho  same  suit 

In  litigation  an  action  ia  said  to  abate  or  cease  on  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties. 

Abatement,  or  Rebaxz,  is  a  discount  allowed  for 
prompt  payment;  it  also  means  a  deduction  sometimes 
made  at  the  custom-house  from  the  fixed  duties  on  certain 
kinds  of  goods,  on  account  of  damage  or  loss  sustained  in 
warehouses.  The  rate  and  conditions  of  such  deductions 
are  regulated  by  Act  16  and  17  Vict  a  107. 

ABATI,  or  Dkll'Abbato,  Niocolo,  a  celebrated  fresco- 
painter  of  Modena,  bom  in  1512.  His  best  works  are  at 
Modena  and  Bologna,  and  have  been  highly  praised  by 
Zanotti,  Algarotti,  and  LanzL  He  accompanied  Primaticcio 
to  France,  and  assisted  in  decorating  the  palace  at  Fontain- 
bleau  (1552-1571)l  His  pictures  exhibit  a  combination  of 
skill  in  drawing,  grace,  and  natural  colouring  Some  of 
bis  easel  pieces  in  oil  are  in  different  collections ;  one  of  the 
finest,  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  represents  the  martyr- 
dom of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  Abati  died  at  Paris  in 
1571. 

ABATTOIR,  from  abattre,  primarily  signifies  a  slaughter- 
house proper,  or  place  where  animals  are  killed  as  distin- 
guished from  boucheriet  and  Staux  public*,  places  where 
the  dead  meat  is  offered  for  sale.  But  the  term  is  also 
employed  to  designate  a  complete  meat  market,  of  which 
the  abattoir  proper  is  merely  part 

Perhaps  the  first  indication  of  the  existence  of  abattoirs 
may  be  found  in  the  system  which  prevailed  under  tho 
Emperors  in  ancient  Rome.  A  corporation  or  guild  of 
butchers  undoubtedly  existed  there,  which  delegated  to  its 
officers  the  duty  of  slaughtering  the  beasts  required  to 
supply  the  city  with  meat    The  establishments  requisite 
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for  this  purpose  were  at  first  scattered  about  the  various 
streets,  but  wore  eventually  confined  to  one  quarter,  and 
formed  the  public  meat  market  This  market,  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  was  one  of  the  moat  imposing  structures  in  the 
city,  and  some  Idea  of  its  magnificence  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  a  delineation  of  it  preserved  on  an  ancient  coin. 
As  the  policy  and  customs  of  the  Romans  made  themselves 
felt  in  OauL  the  Roman  system  of  abattoirs,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  was  introduced  there  in  an  imperfect  form.  A 
clique  of  families  in  Paris  long  exercised  the  special  func- 
tion of  catering  for  the  public  wants  in  respect  of  meat 
But  as  the  city  increased  in  magnitude  and  population,  the 
necessity  of  keeping  slaughter-houses  as  much  as  possible 
apart  from  dwelling-houses  became  apparent  As  early  as 
the  time  of  Charles  IX.,  the  attention  of  the  French  author- 
ities was  directed  to  the  subject,  as  is  testified  by  a  decree 
passed  on  tbt  25th  of  Fobcuary  1567.  But  although  the 
importance  of  the  question  was  frequently  recognised,  no 
definite  or  decided  step  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  effect 
the  contemplated  reform  until  the  time  of  Napoleon  L 
The  evil  had  then  reached  a  terribly  aggravated  form. 
Slaughter-houses  abutted  on  many  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares ;  the  traffic  was  impeded  by  the  constant  arrival  of 
foot-sore  beasts,  whose  piteous  cries  pained  the  ear;  and 
rivulets  of  blood  were  to  be  seen  in  the  gutters  of  the  public 
streets.  The  constant  accumulation  of  putrid  offal  tainted 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  Seine  was  polluted  by  being  used 
as  a  common  receptacle  for  slaughter-house  refuse.  This 
condition  of  things  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue,  and 
on  the  9th  of  February  1*810,  a  decree  was  passed  authoris- 
ing the  construction  of  abattoirs  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris, 
and  appointing  a  Commission,  to  which  was  committed  the 
consideration  of  the  entire  question. 

The  result  of  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  was 
the  construction  of  the  five  existing  abattoirs,  which  were 
formally  opened  for  business  on  the  15th  of  September 
1816.    The  Montmartre  abattoir  occupies  8  j  English  acres ; 
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Menilmontant  10J  acres ;  Crenelle,  7J ;  Du  Roule,  6J  ; 
and  Villejuif,  5J.  The  first  two  contain  each  64  slaughter- 
houses and  the  same  number  of  cattle-sheds;  the  third,  48 ; 
and  each  of  the  others  32.  The  dimensions  of  each  of  the 
•laughter-houses  is  about  29 J  feet  by  13.    The  general 


arrangement  of  the  abattoir*  will  be  understood  from  thi 
preceding  plan  of  that  of  Menilmontant 

The  component  parts  of  a  French  abattoir  are — 1. 
Echaudoirt,  which  is  the  name  given  by  the  Paris  butcher 
to  the  particular  division  allotted  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
knocking  down  his  beasts ;  2.  Bouvtriet  et  Bcrgeriet,  the 
places  set  apart  for  the  animals  waiting  to  be  slaughtered, 
where  the  animals,  instead  of  being  killed  at  onco,  after  a 
long  and  distressing  journey,  when  their  blood  is  heated  and 
their  flesh  inflamed,  are  allowed  to  cool  and  rest  till  the 
body  is  restored  to  its  normal  healthy  condition ;  3.  Fon- 
drun,  or  boiling-down  establishments ;  and,  4.  Triperiet, 
which  are  buildings  set  apart  for  the  cleaning  of  the  tripe 
of  bullocks,  and  the  fat,  heads,  and  tripe  of  sheep  and 
calves.  Besides  these,  a  Paris  abattoir  contains  Logtmentt 
det  agent,  Ma  gat  ins,  Ri&ervoirt,  Voiriet,  Lieux  cTaisance, 
Vo&let,  Bemitet  et  ecuriet,  Pant  aux  Bceu/t,  &c,  and  is 
provided  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  All  the  abat- 
toirs are  under  the  control  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
and  frequent  inspections  are  mado  by  persons  regularly 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  abattoirs  are  situated  within  the  barriers,  each  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters  from  the  heart 
of  the  city,  in  districts  where  human  habitations  are  still 
comparatively  few.  There  are  two  principal  markets  from 
which  the  abattoirs  at  Paris  are  supplied, — the  one  at 
Poissy,  about  13  miles  to  the  north-west,  and  the  other  at 
Sceaux,  about  5  miles  and  a  quarter  to  the  south  of  the 
city.  There  are  also  two  markets  for  cows  and  calves, 
namely,  La  Chapclle  and  Lcs  Bernadins. 

The  Paris  abattoirs  were  until  recently  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  their  class  ;  and  even  now,  although  in  some 
of  their  details  they  have  been  surpassed  by  the  new 
Islington  meat  market,  for  their  complete  and  compact 
arrangement  they  remain  unrivalled. 

The  example  set  by  Paris  in  this  matter  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  by  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal Continental  towns,  and  the  system  of  abattoirs  has 
become  almost  universal  in  France. 

The  condition  of  London  in  this  important  sanitary 
respect  was  for  a  long  period  li*.  1 1  a  more  endurable  than 
that  of  Paris  before  the  adoption  of  its  reformed  system. 
Smithfield  market,  situated  in  a  very  populous  neighbour- 
hood, continued  till  1852  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  town 
and  a  standing  reproach  to  its  authorities.  No  fewer  than 
243,537  cattle  and  1,455,249  sheep  were  sold  there  in 
1852,  to  be  afterwards  slaughtered  in  the  crowded  courts 
and  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.  But  public  opinion 
at  length  forced  the  Legislature  to  interfere,  and  the  corpora- 
tion was  compelled  to  abandon  Smithfield  market  and  to 
provide  a  substitute  for  it  elsewhere. 

The  site  selected  was  in  the  suburb  of  Islington,  and  the 
designs  for  the  work  were  prepared  by  Mr  Banning.  Tho 
first  stone  was  laid  March  24,  1854,  and  the  market  was 
opened  by  Prince  Albert,  June  15,  1855.  The  Islington 
market  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  It  occu- 
pies a  space  of  some  20  acres  on  the  high  land  near  the  Pen- 
tonville  prison,  and  is  open  to  both  native  and  foreign  cattle, 
excepting  beasts  from  foreign  countries  under  quarantine. 

In  connection  with  the  Islington  cattle  market  are  a  few 
slaughter-houses,  half  of  which  were  originally  public,  and 
half  rented  to  privato  individuals  ;  but  at  present  they  are 
all  practically  private,  and  the  majority  of  the  cattle  sold 
are  driven  away  and  killed  at  private  slaughter-houses,  In 
this  respect  the  London  system  differs  from  that  of  Paris  ; 
and  it  may  be  said  for  the  former  that  the  meat  is  less 
liable  to  be  spoiled  by  being  carted  to  a  distance,  and  is 
therefore  probably  delivered  in  better  condition ;  but  the 
latter  secures  that  great  desideratum,  the  practical  extinc- 
tion of  isolated  slaughter-houses. 
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The  Edinburgh  abattoir,  erected  in  1851  by  the  corpora- 
tion, from  designs  prepared  by  Mr  David  Cousin,  the  city 
architect,  is  the  best  as  regards  both  construction  and 
management  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  occupies  an  area 
of  four  acres  and  a  quarter,  surrounded  by  a  screen-wall, 
from  which,  along  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  the  build- 
ings are  separated  by  a  considerable  open  space.  Opposite 
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the  principal  gateway  is  a  double  row  of  buildings,  extend- 
ing in  a  straight  line  to  about  376  feet  in  length,  with  a 
central  roadway  (marked  AA  in  the  annexed  plan),  25  feet 
wide.  There  are  three  separate  blocks  of  building  on  each 
tide  of  the  roadway,  the  central  one  being  HO  feet  in 
length,  and  the  others  100  feet  each— cross-roads  18  feet 
wide  separating  the  blocks.  These  ranges  of  building,  as 
well  as  two  smaller  blocks  that  are  placed  transversely 
behind  the  eastern  central  block,  are  divided  into  compart- 
ments, numbering  42  in  all,  and  all  arranged  on  the  same 
plan.  Next  the  roadway  is  the  slaughtering-booth  ( BB),  1 8 
feet  by  24,  and  20  feet  in  height,  sud  behind  this  is  a  shed 
(CC)  18  feet  by  22,  where  the  cattlo  are  kept  before  being 
slaughtered.  All  the  cattle  are  driven  into  these  sheds  by 
a  back-entrance,  through  the  small  enclosed  yards  (DD). 
The  large  doors  of  the  booths  are  hung  by  balance  weights, 
and  slide  up  and  down,  so  as  to  present  no  obstruction 
either  within  the  booth  or  outside,  By  a  aeries  of  large 
ventilators  along  the  roof,  and  by  other  contrivances,  the 
slaughtering-booths  are  thoroughly  ventilated.  Great  pre- 
cautions have  been  used  to  keep  rats  out  of  the  buildings. 
To  effect  this,  the  booths  are  laid  with  thick  well-dressed 
pavement,  resting  on  a  stratum  of  concrete  12  inches 
thick,  and  the  walls,  to  the  height  of  7  feet,  are  formed  of 
solid  ashlar;  the  roadways,  too,  are  laid  with  concrete, 
and  causewayed  with  dressed  whinstone  pavement;  and  the 
drainage  consists  entirely  of  glazed  earthenware  tubes. 

The  ground  on  which  the  abattoir  is  built  was  previously 
connected  with  a  distillery,  and  contains  a  well  100  feet 
deep  (E),  which,  with  the  extensive  system  of  tunnels 
attached  to  it,  provides  the  establishment  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water.  By  means  of  a  steam-engine  (F), 
introduced  in  1872,  the  water  is  pumped  up  into  a  raised 
tank  (O),  whence  it  is  distributed  to  the  different  booths 
and  sheds,  as  well  as  for  scouring  the  roadways  and  drains. 
The  steam  from  the  engine  is  utilised  in  heating  water  for 
the  numerous  cast-iron  tanks  required  in  the  operations  of 
cleansing  and  dressing  the  tripery  (II)  and  pig  slaugh- 
tering-house (I).  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 
rotary  brushes  driven  by  the  steam-engine, — the  inven- 
tion of  Mr  Rutherford,  the  superintendent, — the  tripe  is 
sed  in  a  superior  manner,  and  at  greatly  less  cost 


than  by  the  tedious  and  troublesome  method  of  hand- 
cleaning. 

By  the  Edinburgh  Slaughter-Houses  Act  of  1850,  the 
management  is  vested  in  the  city  authorities.  Booths 
are  let  at  a  statutory  rent  of  £8  each  per  annum,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  gate-dues  are  payable  for  every  beast 
entering  the  establishment  The  present  rates  for  tenants 
of  booths  are  1  Jd.  for  an  ox  or  cow,  jd.  for  a  calf  or 
pig,  and  Jd.  for  a  sheep.  Common  booths  are  provided 
for  butchers  who  are  not  tenants,  on  payment  of  double 
gate-dues.  The  city  claims  the  blood,  gut,  and  i 
The  tripe  and  feet  are  dressed  for  the  trade  without  i 
charge. 

The  blood  was  formerly  collected  in  large  casks,  and  dis- 
posed of  for  manufacturing  purposes.  This  necessitated 
the  storage  of  it  for  several  days,  causing  in  warm  weather 
a  very  offensive  effluvium.  It  even  happened  at  times, 
when  there  was  little  demand  for  the  commodity,  that 
the  blood  had  to  be  sent  down  the  drains.  All  nuisance 
is  now  avoided,  and  the  amount  received  annually  for 
the  blood  has  risen  from  between  £200  and  £450  to 
from  £800  to  £1200,  by  a  contract  into  which  Messrs 
Smith  and  Forrest  of  Manchester  have  entered  with 
the  city  authorities,  to  take  over  the  whole  blood  at 
a  fixed  price  per  beast.  They  have  erected  extensive 
premises  and  apparatus  at  their  own  cost,  for  extracting 
from  the  blood  the  albumen,  for  which  there  is  great 
demand  in  calico-printing,  and  for  converting  the  clot  into 
manure. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  is  a  boiling-house, 
where  all  meat  unfit  for  human  food  is  boiled  down  and 
destroyed.  Tho  number  of  carcases  seized  by  the  inspec- 
tor, and  sent  to  the  boiling-house,  during  the  5}  years 
ending  with  the  close  of  1872,  amounted  to  1449,  giving 
a  weight  of  upwards  of  400,000  pounds. 

Before  tho  erection  of  these  buildings,  private  slaughter- 
houses were  scattered  all  over  the  city,  often  in  the  most 
populous  districts,  where,  through  want  of  drainage  and 
imperfect  ventilation,  they  contaminated  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. Since  the  opening  of  the  public  abattoir,  all 
private  slaughtering,  in  the  city  or  within  a  mile  of  it,  is 
strictly  prohibited. 

Few  of  the  provincial  towns  in  Great  Britain  have  as  yet 
followed  the  example  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  In  some 
instances  improvements  on  the  old  system  have  been 
adopted,  but  Great  Britain  is  still  not  only  far  behind  her 
foreign  neighbours  in  respect  of  abattoirs,  but  has  even 
been  excelled  by  some  of  her  own  dependencies.  In 
America  abattoirs  are  numerous,  and  at  Calcutta  and  other 
towns  in  British  India,  the  meat  markets  present  a  very 
creditable  appearance  from  their  cleanliness  and  systemotio 
arrangement  (a  5.  B.) 

ABAUZIT,  Firm  in,  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  born 
of  Protestant  parents  at  Uzes,  in  Languedoc,  in  1679. 
His  father,  who  was  of  Arabian  descent  died  when  he 
was  but  two  years  of  age  ;  and  when,  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  the  authorities  took  steps 
to  have  him  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  his 
mother  contrived  his  escape.  For  two  years  his  brother 
and  he  lived  as  fugitives  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennos, 
but  they  at  last  reached  Geneva,  where  their  mother  after- 
wards joined  them  on  escaping  from  the  imprisonment  in 
which  she  was  held  from  tho  time  of  their  flight  Abauxit's 
youth  was  spent  in  diligent  study,  and  at  an  early  age  he 
acquired  great  proficiency  in  languages,  physics,  and 
theology.  In  1698  ho  travelled  into  Holland,  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  Bayle,  Juricu,  and  Bosnsge. 
Proceeding  to  England,  ho  was  introduced  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who  found  in  him  one  of  the  earliest  defenders 
of  the  great  truths  his  discoveries  disclosed  to  the  world. 
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Sir  Isaac  corrected  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Principia  an 
error  pointed  out  by  Abauzit.  The  high  estimate  Newton 
entertained  of  his  merits  appears  from  the  compliment 
he  paid  to  Abauzit,  when,  sending  him  the  Commereium 
Eputolieum,  ho  said,  "  You  are  well  worthy  to  judge 
between  Leibnitz  and  me."  The  reputation  of  Abauzit 
induced  William  111.  to  request  him  to  settle  in  England, 
but  he  did  not  accept  the  king's  offer,  preferring  to  return 
to  Genera.  There  from  1 7 1 5  he  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  a  society  that  had  been  formed  for  translating  the  New 
Testament  into  French.  Ho  declined  the  offer  of  the 
chair  of  philosophy  in  the  University  in  1723,  but  ac- 
cepted, in  1727,  the  sinecure  office  of  librarian  to  the  city 
of  his  adoption.  Here  he  died  at  a  good  old  ago,  in  1767. 
Abauzit  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  of  wonderful 
versatility.  The  varied  knowledge  he  possessed  was  so 
well  digested  and  arranged  in  his  retentive  mind  as  to  be 
always  within  his  reach  for  immediate  use.  Whatever 
chanced  to  be  discussed,  it  used  to  be  said  of  Abauzit,  as 
of  Professor  Whewell  of  our  own  times,  that  he  seemed  to 
have  made  it  a  subject  of  particular  study.  Rousseau, 
who  was  jealously  sparing  of  his  praises,  addressed  to 
him,  in  his  Nouvelle  lliloue,  a  fine  panegyric ;  and  when  a 
stranger  flatteringly  told  Voltaire  he  had  come  to  Beo  a  great 
man,  tho  philosopher  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  Abauzit 
Little  remains  of  the  labours  of  this  intellectual  giant,  his 
heirs  having,  it  is  said,  destroyed  the  papers  that  came  into 
then-  possession,  because  their  religious  opinions  differed 
from  those  of  Abauzit  A  few  theological,  archaeological, 
and  astronomical  articles  from  his  pen  appeared  in  the 
Journal  Helvkique  and  elsewhere,  and  he  contributed 
several  papers  to  Rousseau's  Dictionary  of  Music.  A 
work  he  wrote  throwing  doubt  on  the  canonical  authority 
of  the  Apocalypoo  was  answered — conclusively,  as  Abauzit 
himself  allowed — by  Dr  Leonard  Twells.  He  edited,  and 
tuado  valuable  additions  to  Spon's  Ilittory  of  Geneva.  A 
collection  of  his  writings  was  published  at  Geneva  in 
1770,  aud  another  at  London  in  1773.  Some  of  them 
were  translated  into  English  by  Dr  Harwood  (1770,  1774). 
Information  regarding  Abauzit  will  be  found  in  Senebiera 
IIuioirtLUtiraire  de  Gtncve,  Harwood's  Mitcellanies,  and 
Orme's  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  1834. 

ABB,  a  town  of  Yemen  in  Arabia,  situated  on  a  moun- 
tain in  the  midst  of  a  very  fertile  country,  73  miles  N.R 
of  Mocha.  Lat  13"  58'  N.,  long.  44°  15'  E.  It  contains 
about  800  houses,  and  is  Burrounded  by  a  strong  wall ; 
the  streets  are  well  paved  ;  and  an  aqueduct  from  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain  supplies  it  with  water,  which  is  received 
in  a  reservoir  in  front  of  the  principal  mosque.  Tho 
population  is  about  5000. 

ABBADIE,  James,  an'  eminent  Protestant  divine, 
was  born  at  Nay  in  Bern  about  1657.  His  parents 
were  poor,  but  through  the  kindness  of  discerning  friends, 
he  received  an  excellent  education.  He  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  such  success,  that  on  completing  his  course 
at  Sedan,  though  only  seventeen  yearr  of  age,  he  had  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology.  After 
■pending  some  years  in  Berlin  as  minister  of  a  French 
Protestant  church,  ho  accompanied  Marshal  Schomberg, 
in  1688,  to  England,  and  became  minister  of  the  French 
church  in  the  Savoy,  London.  His  strong  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  King  William  appears  in  his  elaborate 
defence  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  in  his  history  of 
the  conspiracy  of  1696,  the  materials  of  which  were 
furnished,  it  is  said,  by  tho  Svcrctariea  of  state.  Tho 
king  promoted  him  to  the  deanery  of  Killaloe  in  Ireland. 
Ho  died  in  London  in  1727.  Abbactie  was  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  an  eloquent  preach  .r,  but  is  best  known 
by  his  religious  treatises,  several  of  which  were  translated 
from  the  original  French  into  other  languages,  and  had  a 


wide  circulation  all  over  Europe.  The  must  important  of 
these  are  Traitf  de  la  Veriii  de  la  Religion  ChritUnne ; 
its  continuation,  Traiti  de  la  Divinite  de  JSeut-Ckritt ; 
and  L'Art  de  te  connaUre  Soirmhne. 

ABBAS  L,  surnamed  tub  Great,  one  of  tho  most 
celebrated  of  tho  sovereigns  of  Persia,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Shah  Mohammed  Khodabendoh.  After  heading  a 
successful  rebellion  against  bis  father,  aud  causing  one  of 
his  brothers  (or,  as  some  say,  both)  to  be  assassinated,  he 
obtaiued  possession  of  the  throne  at  the  early  ago  of 
eighteen  (1585).  Determined  to  raisD  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  his  country,  he  first  directed  his  efforts  against  the 
predatory  Uzbeks,  who  occupied  and  harassed  Khorasan. 
After  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  he  defeated  them  in  a 
great  battle  near  Herat  (1597),  and  drovo  them  out  of  his 
dominions.  In  the  wars  ho  carried  on  with  tho  Turks 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign,  his  successes  were 
numerous,  and  he  acquired  or  regained  a  large  extent  of 
territory.  By  the  victory  he  gained  at  Bassorah  (1605), 
ho  extended  his  empire  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  Achmod  L 
was  forced  to  cede  Shirwan  and  Kurdistan  in  1611 ;  the 
united  armies  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars  were  completely 
defeated  near  Sultanieh  in  1618,  and  Abbas  mado  peace 
on  very  favourable  terms;  and  on  the  Turks  renewing  the  war, 
Baghdad  fell  into  his  hands  after  a  year's  siege  (1623). 
In  the  samo  year  he  took  the  island  of  Ormuz  from  the 
Portuguese,  by  the  assistance  of  the  British.  When  ho  died 
in  1 628,  his  dominions  reached  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Indus. 
Abbas  distinguished  himself,  not  only  by  his  successes 
in  arms,  and  by  the  magnificence  of  his  court,  but  also  by 
his  reforms  in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom.  Ho 
encouraged  commerce,  and,  by  constructing  highways  and 
building  bridges,  did  much  to  facilitate  it  To  foreigners, 
especially  Christians,  ho  showed  a  spirit  of  tolerance  ;  two 
Englishmen,  Sir  Anthony  and  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  were 
admitted  to  his  confidence,  and  seem  to  havo  had  much 
influence  over  him.  His  fame  is  tarnished,  however,  by 
numerous  deeds  of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  His  own  family, 
especially,  suffered  from  his  fits  of  jealousy ;  his  eldest  son 
was  slain,  and  tho  eyes  of  his  other  children  were  put  out, 
by  his  orders. 

ABBAS  MIRZA  (6.  1785,  ,7.  1833),  Prince  of  Persia, 
third  son  of  the  Shah  Fcth  Ali,  was  destined  by  his  father 
to  succeed  him  in  tho  government,  because  of  his  mother's 
connection  with  the  royal  tribe  of  the  Khadjars,  He  led 
various  expeditions  against  the  Russians,  but  generally 
without  success  (1803,  1813,  1826).  By  a  treaty  made 
between  Russia  and  Persia  in  1828,  the  right  of  Abbas 
to  the  succession  was  recognisod.  When  tho  Rusrian 
deputies  were  murdered  by  the  Persian  populace  in  1829, 
Abbas  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg,  where  be  received  a 
hearty  welcome  from  the  Czar,  and  made  himself  a 
favourite  by  his  courtesy  and  literary  taste.  He  formed  a 
design  against  Herat,  but  died  shortly  after  the  siege  had 
been  opened  by  his  son,  who  succeeded  Fetn  Ali  as  tho 
Shah  Mohammed  Mirza.  He  was  truthful — a  rare  quality 
in  an  Eastern — plain  in  dress  and  style  of  living,  and  fond 
of  literature. 

ABBASSIDES,  the  caliphs  of  Baghdad,  the  most 
famous  dynasty  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Mahometan  or 
Saracen  empire.  They  derived  their  name  and  descent 
from  Abbas  (6.  566,  d.  653  A.D.),  tho  uncle  and  adviser  of 
Mahomet,  and  succeeded  the  dynasty  of  tho  Ommiads,  the 
caliphs  of  Damascus.  Early  in  the  8th  century  the 
faaul /  of  Abbas  had  acquired  great  influence  from  then- 
near  relationship  to  the  Prophet ;  and  Ibrahim,  the  fourth 
in  descent  from  Abbas,  supported  by  tho  province  of 
Khorasan,  obtained  several  successes  over  the  Omniiad 
armies,  but  was  captured  and  put  to  death  by  the  Caliph 
Merwan  (747).    Ibrahim's  brother.  Abul-Abbas,  whom  he 
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had  named  his  heir,  assumed  the  title  of  caliph,  and,  by  a 
decisive  victory  near  the  river  Zab  (750),  effected  the  over- 
throw of  the  Ornmiad  dynasty.  Merwan  fled  to  Egypt, 
but  was  pursued  and  put  to  death,  and  the  vanquished 
family  was  treated  with  a  severity  which  gained  for  Abul- 
Abbas  the  surname  of  Al-Soffah,  the  Blood-shedder. 
From  this  time  the  house  of  Abbas  was  fully  established 
in  the  government,  but  the  Spanish  provinces  were  lost  to 
tho  empire  by  the  erection  of  an  independent  caliphate  of 
Cordova,  under  Abderrahman. 

On  the  death  of  Abul- Abbas,  Almansur  succeeded  to 
tho  throne,  and  founded  Baghdad  as  tho  scat  of  empire. 
He  and  his  son  Mohdi  waged  war  successfully  against  the 
Turkomans  and  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  from  this  time 
the  rule  of  the  Abbassides  is  marked  rather  by  the 
development  of  the  liberal  arts  than  by  extension  of 
territory.  The  strictness  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  was 
relaxed,  and  the  faithful  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  luxury. 
The  caliphs  Harun  Al-Rashid  (786-809)  and  Al-Mamun 
(813  833)  attained  a  world-wido  celebrity  by  their  gorgeous 
palaces,  their  vast  treasures,  and  their  brilliant  and  nume- 
rous equipages,  in  all  which  their  splendour  contrasted 
strikingly  with  tho  poverty  of  European  sovereigns.  The 
former  is  known  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Arabian 
Klgltts ;  the  latter  more  worthily  still  as  a  liberal  patron 
of  literature  and  science.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to 
look  in  the  rule  of  these  caliphs  for  the  lenity  of  modern 
civilisation.  "No  Christian  government,"  says  Hallam, 
"  except  perhaps  that  of  Constantinople,  exhibits  such  a 
series  of  tyrants  as  the  caliphs  of  Baghdad,  if  deeds  of 
blood,  wrought  through  unbridled  passion  or  jealous 
policy,  may  challenge  tho  name  of  tyranny." 

The  territory  of  the  Abbassides  soon  suffered  dismem- 
berment, and  their  power  began  to  decay.  Rival  sove- 
reignties (Ashlabites,  Edrisites,  «tc.)  arose  in  Africa,  and 
an  independent  government  was  constituted  in  Khorasan 
(820),  under  the  Taherites.  In  the  West,  again,  the  Greeks 
encroached  upon  the  possessions  of  the  Saracens  in  Asia 
Minor.  Ruin,  however,  came  from  a  less  civilised  race.  The 
caliphs  had  continually  been  waging  war  with  the  Tartar 
hordes  of  Turkestan,  and  many  captives  taken  in  these  wars 
were  dispersed  throughout  tho  empire.  Attracted  by  their 
bravery  and  fearing  rebellion  among  his  subjects,  Motassem 
(833-842),  the  founder  of  Samarah,  and  successful  oppo- 
nent of  the  Grecian  forces  under  Thoophilus,  formed  body- 
guards of  the  Turkish  prisoners,  who  became  from  that 
time  tho  real  governors  of  the  Saracen  empire.  Mota- 
wakkcl,  son  of  Motassem,  was  assassinated  by  them  in  the 
palace  (861) ;  and  succeedinj  caliphs  became  mere  puppets 
in  their  hands.  Radhi  (934-941)  was  compelled  by  the 
disorganised  condition  of  his  kingdom  to  delegate  to 
Mohammed  ben  Rayek  (936  A.D.),  under  the  title  of  Emir- 
al-Omara,  commander  of  tho  commanders,  the  government 
of  the  army  and  the  other  functions  of  tho  caliphate. 
Province  after  province  proclaimed  itself  independent; 
the  caliph's  rule  became  narrowed  to  Baghdad  and  its 
vicinity;  and  the  house  of  Abbas  lost  its  power  in  the 
East  for  ever,  when  Hulagu,  prince  of  the  Mongols,  set 
Baghdad  on  fire,  and  slew  Motassem,  the  reigning  caliph 
(20th  Feb.  1258).  The  Abbassides  continued  to  hold  a 
semblance  of  power  in  ths  merely  nominal  caliphate  of 
Egypt,  and  feebly  attempted  to  recover  their  ancient  seat. 
The  last  of  them,  Motawakkel  III.,  was  taken  by  Sultan 
Selim  I.,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  to  Constantinople,  and 
detained  there,  for  some  time  as  a  prisoner.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Egypt,  and  died  at  Cairo  a  pensionary  of  the 
Ottoman  government,  in  1538. 

A  BBE  is  the  French  word  corresponding  to  Abbot,  but, 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  time  of 

urn  had  a  wider  application. 


The  assumption  by  a  numerous  class  of  the  name  and 
style  of  abbe  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  right  con- 
ceded to  the  King  of  France,  by  a  concordat  between  Pope 
Leo  X.  and  Francis  L,  to  appoint  abbit  commendatairt*  to 
225  abbeys,  that  is,  to  most  of  the  abbey*  in  France. 
This  kind  of  appointment,  whereby  the  living  was  com- 
mended to  some  one  till  a  proper  election  could  take 
place,  though  ostensibly  provisional,  really  put  the  nomi- 
nee in  full  and  permanent  possession  of  the  benefice. 
He  received  about  one-third  of  the  revenues  of  the  abbey, 
but  had  no  share  in  its  government,  the  charge  of  tho 
house  being  intrusted  to  a  resident  officer,  the  prieur 
claustraL  The  abbe*  commendatairt*  were  not  necessarily 
priests  ;  the  papal  bull  required  indeed  that  they  should 
take  orders  within  a  stated  time  after  their  appointment, 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
relief  from  that  obugation.  The  expectation  of  obtaining 
these  sinecures  drew  young  men  towards  the  Church  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  tho  class  of  abbes  so  formed — 
abbe*  de  cour  they  were  sometimes  called,  and  sometimes 
(ironically)  abbit  de  tainte  etperance,  abbes  of  St  Hope — 
came  to  hold  a  recognised  position,  that  perhaps  proved  as 
great  an  attraction  as  the  hope  of  preferment  The  con- 
nection many  of  them  had  with  the  Church  was  of  the 
slenderest  kind,  consisting  mainly  in  adopting  the  name 
of  abbe,  after  a  remarkably  moderate  course  of  theo- 
logical study ;  practising  celibacy;  and  wearing  a  distinc- 
tive dress— a  short  dark-violet  coat  with  narrow  collar. 


Being  men  of  presumed  learning  and  undoubted  leisure, 
many  of  the  class  found  admission  to  the  houses  of  the 
French  nobility  as  tutors  or  advisers.  Nearly  every  great 
family  had  its  abbe.  As  might  be  imagined  from  the 
objectless  sort  of  life  the  class  led,  many  of  the  abbes  were 
of  indifferent  character ;  but  there  are  not  a  few  instances 
of  abbes  attaining  eminence,  both  in  political  life  and  in 
the  walks  of  literature  and  science.  The  ALL*  Sieves  may 
be  taken  as  a  prominent  example  of  the  latter  type. 

ABBEOKUTA,  or  Abbokuta,  a  town  of  West  Africa 
in  tho  Toruba  Country,  situated  in  N.  lat  7°  8',  and 
E  long.  3*  25',  on  the  Ogun  River,  about  50  miles  north 
of  Lagos,  in  a  direct  line,  or  81  miles  by  water.  It  lies 
in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  the  surface  of  which  is 
broken  by  masses  of  grey  granite.  Like  most  African 
towns,  Abbeokuta  is  Bpread  o^r  an  extensive  area,  being 
surrounded  by  mud  walls,  18  miles  in  extent  T(ho  houses 
are  also  of  mud,  and  the  streets  mostly  narrow  and 
filthy.  There  are  numerous  markets  in  which  native  pro- 
ducts and  articles  of  European  manufacture  are  exposed 
for  sale.  Palm-oil  and  shea-butter  are  the  chief  articles  of 
export,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  cotton  of  the  country 
will  become  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  The  slave 
trade  and  human  sacrifices  have  been  abolished ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  English  and  American  mission- 
aries, the  natives  are  still  idle  and  degraded.  The  state 
called  Egbaland,  of  which  Abbeokuta  is  the  capital, 
has  an  area  of  about  3000  square  miles.  Its  progress  has 
been  much  hindered  by  frequent  wars  with  the  king  of 
Dahomey.  Population  of  tho  town,  about  150,000;  of  the 
state  or  adjacent  territory,  50,000.  (See  Burton's  Abbeo- 
kuta and  the  Cameroon  Mountains,  2  vols.) 

ABBESS,  the  female  superior  of  an  abbey  or  convent 
of  nuna  The  modo  of  election,  position,  rights,  and 
authority  of  an  abbess,  correspond  generally  with  those 
of  an  abbot  The  office  was  elective,  the  choice  being  by 
the  secret  votes  of  the  sisters  from  their  own  body.  The 
abbess  was  solemnly  admitted  to  her  office  by  episcopal 
benediction,  together  with  the  conferring  of  a  staff  and 
pectoral,  and  held  it  for  Life,  though  liable  to  be  deprived 
for  misconduct  The  Council  of  Trent  fixes  the  qualifying 
age  at  forty,  with  eight  years  of  profession.   Abbesses  had 
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a  right  to  demand  absolute  obedience  of  their  nana,  over 
whom  they  exercised  discipline,  extending  even  to  the 
power  of  expulsion,  subject,  however,  to  the  bishop.  As 
a  female  an  abbess  was  incapable  of  performing  the 
spiritual  functions  of  the  priesthood  belonging  to  an 
abbot.  'She  could  not  ordain,  confer  the  rail,  nor  excom- 
municate. In  the  eighth  century  abbesses  were  censured 
for  usurping  priestly  powers  by  presuming  to  give  the 
veil  to  virgins'  and  to  confer  benediction  and  imposition 
of  hands  on  men.  In  England  they  attended  ecclesiastical 
councils,  «.?.  that  of  Becanfield  in  694,  where  they  signed 
before  the  presbyters. 

By  Celtic  usage  abbesses  presided  over  joint-houses  of 
monks  and  nuns.  This  custom  accompanied  Celtic  mon- 
astic missions  to  Franco  and  Spain,  and  even  to  Rome 
itself.  At  a  later  period,  a.d.  1115,  Robert,  the  founder 
of  Fontevraud,  committed  the  government  of  the  wEble 
order,  men  as  well  aa  women,  to  a  female  superior. 

Martcno  asserts  that  abbesses  formerly  confessed  nuns, 
but  that  their  undue  inquisitiveness  rendered  it 
to  forbid  the  practice.  , 

The  dress  of  an  English  abbess  of  the  12th 
consisted  of  a  long  white  tunic  with  close  sleeves,  and  a 
black  overcoat  as  long  as  the  tunic,  with  largo  and  loose 
sleeves,  the  hood  covering  the  head  completely.  The 
abbesses  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  had  adopted 
secular  habits,  and  there  was  little  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  lay  sisters.  («.  T.) 

ABBEVILLE,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  is  situated  on  the  River  Somme,  12  miles 
from  its  mouth  in  the  English  Channel,  and  25  miles 
N.W.  of  Amiens.  It  lies  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley, 
and  is  built  partly  on  an  island,  and  partly  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  Tho  streets  are  narrow,  and  tho  houses  are 
mostly  picturesque  old  structures,  built  of  wood,  with 
many  quaint  decaying  gables  and  dark  archways.  The 
town  is  strongly  fortified  on  Vauban's  system.  It  has  a 
tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce.  The  most  remarkable 
edifice  is  the  Church  of  St  Wolfran,  which  was  erected  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XII.  Although  the  original  design  was 
not  completed,  enough  was  built  to  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  splendid  structure  it  was  intended  to  erect  The 
facade  is  a  maguificent  specimen  of  the  flamboyant  Gothic 
style,  and  is  adorned  by  rich  tracery,  while  the  western 
front  is  flanked  by  two  Oothio  towers.  A  cloth  manufac- 
tory was  established  here  by  Tan  Robais,  a  Dutchman, 
under  tho  patronage  of  tho  minister  Colbert,  aa  early  as 
1669 ;  and  ainee  that  time  Abbeville  has  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  most  thriving  manufacturing  towns  in  France. 
Besides  black  cloths  of  the  best  quality,  there  are  produced 
velvets,  cottons,  linens,  serges,  sackings,  hosiery,  pack- 
thread, jewellery,  soap,  and  glass-wares.  It  has  also 
establishments  for  spinning  wool,  print-works,  bleaching- 
works,  tanneries,  a  paper  manufactory,  &c  ;  and  being 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  district,  it  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  the  surrounding  country.  Vessels  of 
from  200  to  300  tons  come  up  to  the  town  at  high-water. 
Abbeville  is  a  station  on  the  Northern  Railway,  and  is  also 
connected  with  Paris  and  Belgium  by  canals.  Fossil 
remains  of  gigantic  mammalia  now  extinct,  as  well  as  the 
rude  flint  weapons  of  pre-historio  man,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  geological  deposits  of  the  neighbourhood. 
A  treaty  was  concluded  here  in  1259  between  Henry 
UL  of  England  and  Louis  IX  of  France,  by  which  the 
province  of  Guienne  was  ceded  to  the  English.  Popula- 
tion, 20.05& 

ABBEY,  a  monastery,  or  conventual  establishment, 
under  the  government  of  an  abbot  or  an  ASnns.  A 


priory  only  differed  from  an  abbey  in  that  the  superior 
bore  the  name  of  prior  instead  of  abbot.   This  was  the 


case  in  all  the  English  conventual  cathedrals,  e.g.,  Canter- 
bury, Ely,  Norwich,  <kc,  where  the  archbishop  or  bishop 
occupied  the  abbot's  place,  the  superior  of  the  monastery 
being  termed  prior.  Other  priories  were  originally  off* 
shoots  from  the  larger  abbeys,  to  the  abbots  of  which  they 
continued  subordinate ;  but  in  later  times  the  actual  dis- 
tinction between  abbeys  and  priories  was  lost 

Reserving  for  the  article  Mon asticism  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  monastic  system,  its  objects,  benefits, 
evils,  its  decline  and  fall,  we  propose  in  this  articlo  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  structural  plan  and  arrangement  of 
conventual  establishments,  and  a  description  of  the  various 
buildings  of  which  these  vast  piles  wero  composed. 

The  earliest  Christian  monastic  communities  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  consisted  of  groups  of  cells  or  huts 
collected  about  a  common  centre,  which  was  usually  the 
abode  of  some  anchorite  celebrated  for  superior  holiness  or 
singular  asceticism,  but  without  any  attempt  at  orderly 
arrangement  The  formation  of  such  commnnitjes  in  the 
East  does  not  date  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Tha  example  had  been  already  set  by  the  Essenes  in  Judea 
and  the  Therapeutie  in  Egypt,  who  may  be  considered  tho 
prototypes  of  the  industrial  and  meditative  communities  of 
monks. 

In  the  earliest  age  of  Christian  monastickm  the  ascetics 
were  accustomed  to  live  singly,  independent  of  one  another, 
at  no  great  distance  from  some  village,  supporting  them- 
selves by  tho  labour  of  their  own  hands,  and  distributing 
the  surplus  after  the  supply  of  their  own  scanty  wants  to 
the  poor.  Increasing  religious  fervour,  aided  by  persecu- 
tion, drove  them  further  and  further  away  from  the  abodes 
of  men  into  mountain  solitudes  or  lonely  deserts.  The 
deserts  of  Egypt  swarmed  with  the  cells  or  huts  of  these 
anchorites.  Antony,  who  had  retired  to  the  Egyptian 
Thebaid  during  the  persecution  of  Maximin,  a.d.  312,  was 
the  most  celebrated  among  them  for  his  austerities,  his 
sanctity,  and  his  power  aa  an  exorcist  His  fame  collected 
round  him  a  host  of  followers,  emulous  of  his  sanctity. 
The  deeper  he  withdrew  into  the  wilderness,  the  more 
numerous  his  disciples  became.  They  refused  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  him,  and  built  their  cells  round  that  of  their 
spiritual  father.  Thus  arose  the  first  monastic  community, 
consisting  of  anchorites  living  each  in  his  own  little  dwell- 
ing, united  together  under  one  superior.  Antony,  as 
N candor  remarks  (Church  Hutory,  voL  iii.  p.  316,  Clsrir/s 
Trans.),  "  without  any  conscious  design  of  his  own,  had 
become  the  founder  of  a  new  mode  of  living  in  common, 
Coenobitism."  By  degrees  order  was  introduced  in  the 
groups  of  huts.  They  were  arranged  in  lines  like  the  tents 
in  an  encampment,  or  the  houses  in  a  street  From  this 
arrangement  these  lines  of  single  cells  came  to  be  1 
as  Laura,  Kavpat,  "  streets  "  or  "  lanes." 

The  real  founder  of  ccenobian  monasteries  in  I 
sense  was  Pachomius,  an  Egyptian  of  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century.  The  first  community  established  by  him  was 
at  Tabennss,  an  island  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt.  Eight 
others  were  founded  in  his  lifetime,  numbering  3000  monks. 
Within  CO  years  from  his  death  his  societies  could  reckon 
50,000  members.  These  coenobia  resembled  villages,  peopled 
by  a  hard-working  religious  community,  all  of  one  sex. 
The  buildings  wero  detached,  small,  and  of  the  humblest 
character.  Each  cell  or  hut,  according  to  Sozomen  ( H.  E. 
iii.  14),  contained  three  monks.  They  took  their  chief 
meal  in  a  common  refectory  at  3  p.m.,  up  to  which  hour 
they  usually  fasted.  They  ate  in  silence,  with  hoods  so 
drawn  over  their  faces  that  they  could  see  nothing  bat  what 
was  on  the  table  before  them.  The  monks  spent  all  the 
time,  not  devoted  to  religious  services  or  study,  in  awwgl 
labour.  Palladiua,  who  visited  the  Egyptian  monasteries 
I  dose  of  the  4th  century,  found  a^ong  the  300 
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Members  of  the  Cuenobium  of  Panopolia,  under  the 
Pachomian  role,  15  tailors,  7  smiths,  4  carpenters,  12 
camel-drivers,  and  15  tanners.  Each  separate  community 
had  its  own  euonomu$,  or  steward,  who  was  subject  to 
a  chief  aeeotumut  stationed  at  the  bead  establishment.  All 
the  produce  of  tho  monks'  labour  was  committed  to  him, 
and  by  him  shipped  to  Alexandria.  The  money  raided  by 
the  sale  was  expended  in  tho  purchase  of  stores  for  the 
support  of  the  communities,  and  what  was  over  was  devoted 
to  charity.  Twice  in  tho  year  the  superiors  of  the  several 
caenobia  met  at  the  chief  monastery,  under  the  presidency 
of  an  Archimandrite  ("  the  chief  of  tho  fold,"  from  fidv&pa,  a 
fold),  and  at  the  last  meeting  gave  in  reports  of  their 
administration  for  tho  year. 

The  carnobia  of  Syria  belonged  to  the  Pachomian  institu- 
tion. We  learn  many  details  concerning  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Antioch  from  Chrysostom's  writings.  The 
monks  lived  in  separate  huts,  KaXvfhx,  forming  a  religious 
hamlet  on  the  mountain  side.  They  were  subject  to  an 
abbot',  and  observed  a  common  rule.  (They  had  no  refec- 
tory, but  ate  their  common  meal,  of  bread  and  water  only, 
when  the  day's  labour  was  over,  reclining  on  strewn  grass, 
sometimes  out  of  doors.)  Four  times  in  the  day  they 
joined  in  prayers  and  psalms. 

The  necessity  for  defence  from  hostile  attacks,  economy 
of  space,  and  convenience  of  access  from  one  part  of  the 
community  to  another,  by  degrees  dictated  a  more  compact 
and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  buildings  of  a  monastic 
cccnobimn.  Large  piles  of  building  were  erected,  with 
strong  outside  walls,  capable  of  resisting  the  assaults  of  an 
enemy,  within  which  all  the  necessary  edifices  were  ranged 
round  ono  or  more  open  courts,  usually  surrounded  with 
cloisters.  The  usual  Eastern  arrangement  is  exemplified 
in  the  plan  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Laura,  Mt  Athos 
(Laura,  the  designation  of  a  monastery  generally,  being 
converted  into  a  female  saint). 


of  SanU  Laura.  Mount  Athos  (Lenoir). 


This  monastery,  like  tho  Oriental  monasteries  generally 
surrounded  by  a  strong  and  lofty  blank  stone  wail, 
an  area  of  between  3  and  4  acres.  The  longer 
i  to  a  length  of  about  500  feet  There  is  only 
on  the  north  side  (A),  defended  by 
doors.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  large 
tower  (M),  a  constant  feature  in  the  monasteries  of  the 
Lariat    There  is  a  small  postern  gate  at  (L)  The 


rnctinU  comprises  two  large  open  courts,  surrounded  with 

buildings  connected  with  cloister  galleries  of  wood  or  stone. 
The  outer  court,  which  is  much  the  larger,  contains  the 
granaries  and  storehouses  (K),  and  the  kitchen  (H),  and 
other  offices  connected  with  the  refectory  (G).  Imme- 
diately adjacent  to  tho  gateway  is  a  two  atoreyed  guest- 
house, opening  from  a  cloister  (C).  The  inner  court  is 
surrounded  by  a  cloister  (EE),  from  which  open  the  monks' 
cells  (II).  In  tho  centra  of  this  court  stands  the  catholicon 
<>r  conventual  church,  a  square  building  with  an  apse  of 
tho  cruciform  domical  Byzantine  type,  approached  by  a 
domed  narthcx.  In  front  of  tho  church  stands  a  marble 
fountain  (F),  covered  by  a  dome  supported  on  columns. 
Opening  from  the  western  sido  of  tho  cloister,  but  actually 
standing  in  the  outer  court,  is  tho  refectory  (G),  a  large 
cruciform  building,  about  100  feet  each  way,  decorated 
within  with  frescoes  of  saints.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  semi- 
circular recess,  recalling  the  Triclinium  of  the  Latcran 
Palace  at  Rome,  in  which  is  placed  tho  seat  of  the  Hegu- 
meno*  or  abbot  This  apartment  is  chiefly  used  as  a  hall 
of  meeting,  the  Oriental  monks  usually  taking  their  meals 
in  their  separate  cells.  St  Laura  is  exceeded  in  magnitude 
by  the  Convent  of  Vatopcde,  also  on  Mount  Athos.  This 
enormous  establishment  covers  at  least  4  acres  of  ground, 
and  contains  so  many  separato  buildings  within  its  massive 
walls  that  it  resembles  a  fortified  town.  It  lodges  above 
300  monks,  and  tho  establishment  of  the  Hcgumenos  is 
described  as  resembling  the  court  of  a  petty  sovereign 
prince.  The  immenso  refectory,  of  tho  samo  cruciform 
shape  as  that  of  St  Laura,  will  accommodato  5U0  guests  at 
its  24  marblo  tables. 

The  annexed  pjan  of  a  Coptic  monastery,  from  Lenoir 
shows  us  a  church  of  three 
aisles,  with  cellular  apses,  ami 
two  ranges  of  cells  on  either 
sido  of  an  oblong  gajlcry. 

Monasticism  in  the  West 
owes  its  extension  and  de- 
velopment to  Benedict  of 
Nursia  (born  a.d.  480).  Ilia  fH 
rule  was  diffused  with  miracul- 
ous  rapidity  from  the  parent 
foundation  on  Monte  Cassino 
through  the  whole  of  Western 
Europe,  and  every  country  wit- 
nessed the  erection  of  monas- 
teries far  exceeding  anything  £ 

that  had  yet  been  seen  in  spaci-  c'  coTrutor,  wiu>  c*ii»  on  each  rids, 
ousness  and  splendour,  few 

great  towns  in  Italy  were  without  their  Benedictine  convent, 
and  they  quickly  rose  in  all  the  great  centres  of  population  in 
England,  France,  and  Spain.  The  number  of  these  monas- 
teries founded  between  jld.  520  and  700  is  amazing. 
Before  the  Council  of  Constance,  A.D.  1415,  no  fewer  than 
15,070  abbeys  had  been  established  of  this  order  alone. 
The  Benedictine  rule,  spreading  with  the  vigour  of  a  young 
and  powerful  life,  absorbed  into  itself  the  older  monastic 
foundations,  whose  discipline  had  too  usually  become  dis- 
gracefully relaxed.  In  tho  words  of  Mdman  (Latin 
Christianilg,  vol.  L  p.  425,  note  x.),  "  Tho  Benedictine 
rule  was  universally  received,  even  in  the  older  monas- 
teries of  Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  throughout  tho  West, 
not  as  that  of  a  rival  order  (all  rivalry  was  of  later 
date),  but  as  a  more  full  and  perfect  rule  of  the  monas- 
tic life."  Not  only,  therefore,  were  new  monasteries 
founded,  but  those  already  existing  were  pulled  down, 
and  rebuilt  to  adapt  them  to  tho  requirements  of  the 
new  rule. 

The  buildings  of  a  Benedictine  abbey  were  uniformly 
arranged  after  ono  plan,  modified  where  necessary  (as'  at 
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and  Worcester,  whore  the 
to  the  steep  bank  of  a  river),  to  accommodate  the 
ment  to  local  circumstances. 

We  have  no  existing  examples  of  the  earlier  monasteries 
of  the  Benedictine  order.  They  have  all  yielded  to  the 
ravages  of  time  and  the  violence  of  mam  But  we  have 
fortunately  preserved  to  us  an  elaborate  plan  of  the  great 
Swiss  monastery  of  St  Gall,  erected  about  a.d,  820,  which 
puts  us  in  possession  of  the  whole  arrangements  of  a 
monastery  of  the  first  class  towards  the  early  part  of  the 
9th  century.  This  curious  and  interesting  plan  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  memoir  both  by  Keller  (Zurich, 
1844)  and  by  Professor  Willis  {Arch.  Journal,  1848,  vol 
v.  pp.  86-1  17)l    To  the  latter  we  are  indebted  for  the 
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Hoiua  of  Notice* 
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r.  Unnamed  I 
a, CI  Slrche 
!,«,«.  Bath* 


substance  of  the  following  description,  as  well  as  for  the 
above  woodcut,  reduced  from  his  elucidated  transcript  of 


the  original  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  convent 
The  general  appearance  of  the  convent  is  that  of  a  town  of 
isolated  houses  with  streets  running  between  them.  It  is 
evidently  planned  in  compliance  with  the  Benedictine  rule, 
which  enjoined  that,  if  possible,  the  monastery  should  contain 
within  itself  every  necessary  of  life,  as  well  as  the  build- 
ings more  intimately  connected  with  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  its  inmates.  It  should  comprise  a  mill,  a 
bakehouse,  stables  and  cow-houses,  together  with  accom- 
modation for  carrying  on  all  necessary  mechanical  arts 
within  the  walls,  so  as  to  obviate,  tho  necessity  of  the 
monks  going  outsido  its  limits.  The  general  distribution 
of  the  buildings  may  be  thus  described : — The  church, 
with  its  cloister  to  the  south,  occupies  the  centre  of  a 
quadrangular  area,  about  430  feet  square.  The  build- 
ings, as  in  all  great  monasteries,  are  distributed  into 
groups.  The  church  forms  the  nucleus,  aa  the  centre  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  community.  In  closest  connec- 
tion with  the  church  is  the  group  of  buildings  appropriated 
to  the  monastic  life  and  its  daily  requirements—the  refec- 
tory for  eating,  tho  dormitory  for  sleeping,  tho  common 
room  for  social  intercourse,  the  chapter-house  for  religious 
and  disciplinary  conference.  These  essential  elements  of 
monastic  life  are  ranged  about  a  cloister  court,  surrounded 
by  a  covered  arcade,  affording  communication  sheltered  from 
the  elements,  between  tho  various  buildings.  The  infirmary 
for  sick  monks,  with  the  physician's  house  and  physic  gar- 
den, lies  to  the  east  In  tho  same  group  with  the  infirmary 
is  the  school  for  the  novices.  The  outer  school,  with  its 
head-master's  house  against  the  opposite  wall  of  the  church, 
stands  outside  the  convent  enclosure,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  abbot's  house,  that  he  might  have  a  constant  eye 
over  them.  The  buildings  devoted  to  hospitality  are  divided 
into  three  groups,— one  for  the  reception  of  distinguished 
guests,  another  for  monks  visiting  the  monastery,  a  third 
for  poor  travellers  and  pilgrims.  The  first  and  third  are 
placed  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  common  entrance  of  the 
monastery, — the  hospitium  for  distinguished  guests  being 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  not  far  from  the  ab- 
bot's house;  that  for  tho  poor  on  the  south  side  next  to  the 
farm  buildings.  The  monks  are  lodged  in  a  guest-house 
built  against  the  north  wall  of  the  church.  The  group  of 
buddings  connected  with  the  material  wants  of  the  esta- 
blishment is  placed  to  tho  south  and  west  of  the  church, 
and  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  monastic  buildings. 
The  kitchen,  buttery,  and  offices,  are  reached  by  a  passage 
from  the  west  end  of  the  refectory,  and  are  connected  with 
the  bakehouse  and  brewhouse,  which  are  placed  still  fur- 
ther away.  The  whole  of  the  southern  and  western  sides 
is  devoted  to  workshops,  stables,  and  farm-buildings.  The 
buildings,  with  some  exceptions,  seem  to  hsvc  been  of  one 
story  only,  and  all  but  the  church  were  probably  erected 
of  wood.  The  whole  includes  thirty-three  separate  blocks. 
The  church  (D)  is  cruciform,  with  a  nave  of  nine -bays,  and 
a  semicircular  apse  at  either  extremity.  That  to  the  west 
is  surrounded  by  a  semicircular  colonnade,  leaving  an  open 
"  Paradise"  (E)  between  it  and  tho  wall  of  the  church. 
The  whole  area  is  divided  by  screens  into  various  chapels. 
The  high  altar  (A)  stands  immediately  to  tho  cast  of  the 
transept,  or  ritual  choir;  the  altar  of  St  Paul  (B)  in  the 
eastern,  and  that  of  St  Peter  (C)  in  the  western  apse.  A 
cylindrical  campanile  stands  detached  from  the  church  on 
either  aide  of  the  western  apse  (FF). 

The  "cloister  court"  (0)  on  the  south  aide  of  the  nave 
of  the  church  has  on  its  east  sido  the  "  pisaus*  or  "  calefac- 
tory" (H),the  common  sitting-room  of  the  brethren,  warmed 
by  flues  beneath  the  floor.  On  this  side  in  later  monas- 
teries we  invariably  find  tho  chapter-house,  tho  absence  of 
which  in  this  plan  is  somewhat  surprising.  It  appears, 
however  from  the  inscriptions  on  the  plan  itself,  that  the 
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north  walk  of  the  cloisters  served  for  the  purposes  ot  a  chap- 
ter-housc,  and  wa>  fitted  up  with  benches  on  the  long  tides. 
Above  the  calefactory  is  the  "  dormitory"  opening  into  the 
south  transept  of  the  church,  to  enable  the  monks  to  attend 
the  nocturnal  services  with  readiness.  A  passage  at  the 
other  end  leads  to  the  "  necesearium"  (I),  a  portion  of  the 
monastic  buildings  always  planned  with  extreme  care.  The 
southern  side  is  occupied  by  the  "  refectory"  (K),  from  the 
;  end  of  which  by  a  vestibule  the  kitchen  (L)  is  reached. 


This  is  separated  from  the  main  buildings  of  the  monastery, 
and  is  connected  bya  long  passage  with  a  building  containing 
the  bakehouse  and  brewhouse  (M),  and  the  sleeping-rooms  of 
the  servants.  The  upper  story  of  the  refectory  is  the  "ves- 
tiarium,"  where  the  ordinary  clothes  of  the  brethren  were 
kept  On  the  western  side  of  the  cloister  is  another  two 
story  building  (N).  The  cellar  is  below,  and  the  larder  and 
store-room  above.  Between  this  building  and  the  church, 
opening  by  one  door  into  the  cloisters,  and  by  another  to  the 
[  part  of  the  monastery  area,  is  the  "  parlour"  for  inter- 
with  visitors  from  the  external  world  ( O ).  On  the 
aide  of  the  north  transept  is  the  scriptorium" 
or  writing-room  (P,),  with  the  library  above. 

To  the  east  of  the  church  stands  a  group  of  buildings 
comprising  two  miniature  conventual  establishments,  each 
complete  in  itself.  Each  has  a  covered  cloister  surrounded 
by  the  usual  buildings,  i*.,  refectory,  dormitory,  Ac,  and 
a  church  or  chapel  on  one  side,  placed  back  to  back.  A 
detached  building  belonging  to  each  contains  a  bath  and  a 
kitchen.  One  of  these  diminutive  convents  is  appropriated 
to  the  "  oblati"  or  novices  (Q),  the  other  to  the  sick  monks 
as  an  "infirmary"  (E). 

The  "  residence  of  the  physicians"  (S)  stands  contiguous 
to  the  infirmary,  and  the  physic  garden  (T)  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  monastery.  Besides  other  rooms,  it  contains 
a  drug  store,  and  a  chamber  for  those  who  are  dangerously 
01  The  "  house  for  blood-letting  and  purging"  adjoins  it 
on  the  west  (U). 

The  "  outer  school,"  to  the  north  of  the  convent  area,  con- 
tains a  huge  school-room  divided  across  the  middle  by  a 
screen  or  partition,  and  surrounded  by  fourteen  little  rooms, 
termed  the  dwellings  of  the  scholars.  The  head-master's 
boose  (W)  is  opposite,  built  against  the  side  wall  of  the 
church.  The  two  " hospitia"  or  "guesthouses"  for  the 
entertainment  of  strangers  of  different  degrees)  (Xj  Xj) 
comprise  a  large  common  chamber  or  refectory  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  sleeping  apartments.  Each  is  pro- 
vided with  its  own  brewhouse  and  bakehouse,  and  that  for 
travellers  of  a  superior  order  has  a  kitchen  and  store-room, 
with  bed  rooms  for  their  servants,  and  stables  for  their 
horses.  There  is  also  an  "  hospitium"  for  strange  monks, 
abutting  on  the  north  wall  of  the  church  (Y). 

Beyond  the  cloister,  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  con- 
vent area  to  the  south,  stands  the  "  factory"  (Z),  contain- 
ing workshops  for  shoemakers,  saddlers  (or  shoemakers, 
tdlarii),  cutlers  and  grinders,  trencher-makers,  tanners,  cur- 
riers, fullers,  smiths,  and  goldsmiths,  with  their  dwellings 
in  the  rear.  On  this  side  we  also  find  the  farm-buildings, 
the  large  granary  and  threshing-floor  (a),  mills  (c),  malt- 
house  (d).  Facing  the  west  are  the  stables  (<•),  ox-sheds 
if),  goat-stables  (g),  piggeries  (A),  sheep-folds  together 
with  the  servants' and  labourers' quarters  (A).  At  the  south- 
east corner  we  find  the  ben  and  duck  house,  and  poultry- 
yard  ^m\,  and  the  dwelling  of  the  keeper  (nj.  Hard  by  is 
the  kitchen  garden  (o),  the  beds  bearing  the  names  of  the 
vegetables  growing  in  them,  onions,  garlic,  celery,  lettuces, 
poppy,  carrots,  cabbages,  &c,  eighteen  in  all.  In  the  same 
way  the  physic  garden  presents  the  names  of  .'the  medicinal 
herbs,  and  the  cemetery  (»)  those  of  the  trees,  apple,  pear, 
pram,  quince,  Ac,  planted  there. 
Ukeviden 


ment,  that  oy  the  9th 
had  become  wealthy,  and  had  acquired  considerable  import- 
ance, and  were  occupying  a  leading  place  in  education, 
agriculture,  and  the  industrial  arts.  The  influence  such  an 
institution  would  diffuse  through  a  wide  district  would  be 
no  less  beneficial  than  powerful 

The  curious  bird's  eye  view  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  and 
its  annexed  conventual  buildings,  taken  about  1166,  pre- 
served in  the  Great  Psalter  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  as  elucidated  by  Professor  Willis  with  such 
admirable  skill  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  existing 
remains,1  exhibits  the  plan  of  a  great  Benedictine  monas- 
tery in  the  12th  century,  and  enables  us  to  compare  it  with 
that  of  the  9th,  as  seen  at  St  GalL  We  see  in  both  the 
same-  general  principles  of  arrangement,  which  indeed  be- 
long to  all  Benedictine  monasteries,  enabling  us  to  deter- 
mina  with  precision  the  disposition  of  the  various  build- 
ings, whan  little  more  than  fragments  of  the  walls  exist 
From  so  see  local  reasons,  however,  the  cloister  snd  monastio 
buildings  are  placed  on  the  north,  instead,  as  is  far  more 
commonly  the  case,  on  the  south  of  the  church.  There 
is  also  a  separate  chapter-house,  which  is  wanting  at 
St  GalL 

The  buildings  at  Canterbury,  as  at  St  Gall,  form  separate 
groups.  The  church  forma  the  nucleus.  In  immediate  con- 
tact with  this,  on  the  north  side,  lie  the  cloister  and  the 
group  of  buildings  devoted  to  the  monastic  life.  Outside 
of  these,  to  the  west  snd  east,  are  the  "halls  and  chambers 
devoted  to  the  exercise  of  hospitality,  with  which  every 
monastery  was  provided,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  as 
guests  persons  who  visited  it,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  tra- 
vellers, pilgrims,  or  paupers."  To  the  north  a  largo  open 
court  divides  the  monastic  from  the  menial  buildings,  in- 
tentionally placed  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  conven- 
tual buildings  proper,  the  stables,  granaries,  barn,  bake- 
house, brewhouse,  laundries,  &c,  inhabited  by  the  lay  sec 
vsnU  of  the  establishment.  At  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  the  church,  beyond  the  precinct  of  the  convent,  is 
the  eleemosynary  department  The  almonry  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  with  a  great  hall  annexed,  forms  the  pauper's 
hospitium. 

The  most  important  group  of  buildings  is  naturally  that 
devoted  to  monastic  Ufa  This  includes  two  cloisters,  the 
great  cloister  surrounded  by  the  buildings  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  daily  life  of  the  monks, — the  church  to  the 
south,  the  refectory  or  f rater-house  here  ss  always  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  church,  and  furthest  removed  from  it 
that  no  sound  or  smell  of  eating  might  penetrate  its  sacred 
precincts,  to  the  east  the  dormitory,  raised  on  a  vaulted 
undercroft,  and  the  chapter-house  adjacent  and  the  lodg- 

To  this  officer 


ings  of  the  cellarer  to  the 
mitted  the  provision  of  the  monks'  daily  food,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  guesta  He  was,  therefore,  appropriately  lodged 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  refectory  and  kitchen,  and 
close  to  the  guest-hall  A  passage  under  the  dormitory 
leads  eastwards  to  the  smaller  or  infirmary  cloister,  appro- 
priated to  the  sick  and  infirm  monks.  Eastward  of  this 
cloister  extend  the  hall  and  chapel  of  the  infirmary,  resem- 
bling in*  form  and  arrangement  the  nave  and  ^han'^l  of  an 
aisled  church  Beneath  the  dormitory,  looking  out  into 
the  green  court  or  herbarium,  lies  the  "pisalis"  or  "cale- 
factory," the  common  room  of  the  monks.  At  its  north- 
east comer  access  was  given  from  the  dormitory  to  the 
luvfgtarium,  a  portentous  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  Norman 
hall,  14B  feet  long  by  25  broad,  containing  fifty-five  seats.  It 
was,  in  common  with  all  such  offices  in  ancient  monasteries, 
constructed  with  the  most  careful  regard  to  cleanliness  and 
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i  of  water  running  through  it  from  end  to 
end.  A  second  smaller  dormitory  run*  from  east  to  watt 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  conventual  officers,  who  were 
bound  to  sleep  in  the  dormitory.  Close  to  the  refectory, 
but  outside  the  cloisters,  are  the  domestic  offices  connected 
with  it;  to-  tho  north,  the  kitchen,  47  feet  square,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  pyramidal  roof,  and  the  kitchen  court; 
to  the  west,  the  butteries,  pantries,  &c  The  infirmary  had 
a  small  kitchen  of  its  own.  Opposite  the  refectory  door  in 
the  cloister  are  two  lavatories,  an  invariable  adjunct  to  a 
monastic  dining-hall,  at  which  the  monks  washed  before  and 
after  taking  food. 

The  buildings  devoted  to  hospitality  were  divided  into 
three  groups.  The  prior's  group  "  entered  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  green  court,  placed  near  the  most  sacred  part 
of  tho  cathedral,  as  befitting  the  distinguished  ecclesiastics  or 
nobility  who  were  assigned  to  him."  The  cellarer's  buildings, 
were  near  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  in  which  ordinary 
visitors  of  the  middle  class  were  hospitably  entertained. 
The  inferior  pilgrims  and  paupers  were  relegated  to  the 
north  hall  or  almonry,  just  within  the  gate,  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  other  two 

Westminster  Abbey  is  another  example  of  a  great  Bene- 
dictine abbey,  identical  in  its  general  arrangements,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  traced,  with  those  described  above.  The  clois- 
ter and  monastic  buildings  lie  to  the  south  side  of  the  church. 
Parallel  to  the  nave,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  cloister,  was 
the  refectory,  with  its  lavatory  at  the  door.  On  the  eastern 
side  we  find  the  remains  of  the  dormitory,  raised  on  a 
vaulted  substructure,  and  communicating  with  the  south 
transept  The  chapter-house  opens  out  of  the  same  alley 
of  the  cloister.  The  small  cloister  lies  to  the  south-east  of 
tho  larger  cloister,  and  still  farther  to  the  east  we  have  the 
remains  of  the  infirmary,  with  the  table  kail,  the  refectory 
of  those  who  were  able  to  leave  their  chambers.  The 
abbot's  house  formed  a  small  court-yard  at  the  west 
entrance,  closo  to  the  inner  gateway.  Considerable  por- 
tions of  this  remain,  including  the  abbot's  parlour,  cele- 
brated as  "  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,"  his  b»llt  now  used 
for  the  Westminster  King's  scholars,  and  the  kitchen 
and  butteries  beyond. 

St  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  of  which  the  ground-plan  is 
annexed,  exhibits  the  usual  Benedictine  arrangements.  The 
precincts  are  surrounded  by  a  strong  fortified  wall  on  three 
sides,  the  river  Ouse  being  sufficient  protection  on  the 
fourth  side.  The  entrance  was  by  a  strong  gateway  (U) 
to  the  north.  Close  to  the  entrance  was  a  chapel,  where  is 
now  the  church  of  St  Olaf  (W),  in  which  the  new  comers  paid 
their  devotions  immediately  on  their  arrival  Near  the 
gate  to  the  south  was  the  guest's- hill  or  hospitium  (T). 
The  buildings  are  completely  ruined,  but  enough  remains 
to  enable  us  to  identify  the  grand  cruciform  church  (A), 
the  cloister-court  with  the  chapter-house  (B),  the  refectory 
(I),  the  kitchen-coust  with  iu  offices  (K,  O,  O),  and  the 
other  principal  apartments.  The  infirmary  has  perished 
completely. 

Some  Benedictine  houses  display  exceptional  arrange- 
ments, dependent  upon  local  circumstances,  e.g.,  the  dormi- 
tory of  Worcester  runs  from  east  to  west,  from  the  west 
walk  of  the  cloister,  and  that  of  Durham  is  built  over  the 
west,  instead  of  as  usual,  over  the  east  walk;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  arrangements  deduced  from  the  examples 
described  may  be  regarded  as  invariable. 

The  history  of  Honasticism  is  one  of  alternate  periods 
of  decay  and  revival.  With  growth  in  popular  esteem 
came  increase  in  material  wealth,  leading  to  luxury  and 
worldlinesa.  The  first  religious  ardour  cooled,  the  strict- 
ness of  the  rule  was  relaxed,  until  by  the  10th  century  the 
decay  of  discipline  was  so  complete  in  France  that  the 
meota  are  said  to  hi 


the  rule  of  St  Benedict,  and , 
bound  by  any  rule  at  all.  (Robertson's  Church  History, 
ii.  p.  538.)  These  alternations  are  reflected  in  the  monastic 
buildings  and  the  arrangements  of  the  i 
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The  reformation  of  these  prevalent  abuses  generally  took 
the  form  of  the  establishment  of  new  monastic  orders,  with 
new  and  more  stringent  rules,  requiring  a  modification  of 
the  architectural  arrangements.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  reformed  orders  was  the  Clvniac  This  order  took 
its  name  from  the  little  village  of  Clugny,  12  miles  N.W. 
of  Macon,  near  which,  about  a.d.  909,  a  reformed  Bene- 
dictine abbey  was  founded  by  William,  Duke  of  Auvergne, 
under  Be  mo,  abbot  of  Beaume.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Odo,  who  is  often  regarded  as,  the  founder  of  the  order. 
The  fame  of  Clugny  spread  far  and  wide.  Its  rigid  rule 
was  adopted  by  a  vast  number  of  the  old  Benedictine  ab- 
beys, who  placed  themselves  in  affiliation  to  the  mother 
society,  while  new  foundations  sprang  up  in  large  num- 
bers, all  owing  allegiance  to  the  "  archabbot,"  established 
at  Clugny.  By  the  end  of  the  12th  century  the  number 
of  monasteries  affiliated  to  Clugny  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  amounted  to  2000.  The  monas- 
tic establishment  of  Clugny  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  magnificent  in  France.  We  may  form  some  idea  of 
its  enormous  dimensions  from  the  fact  recorded,  that  when, 
A.B,  1245,  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  accompanied  by  twelve 
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cardinals,  a  patriarch,  three  archbishops,  the  two  generals 
of  the  Carthusians  and  Cistercians,  the  king  (St  Louis), 
and  three  of  his  sons,  the  queen  mother,  Baldwin,  Count 
of  Flanders  and  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  six  lords,  visited  the  abbey,  the  wholo 
party,  with  their  attendants,  were  lodged  within  the 
monastery  without  disarranging  the  monks,  400  in  num- 
ber. Nearly  the  whole  of  the  abbey  buildings,  including 
the  magnificent  church,  were  swept  away  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  When  the  annexed  ground-plan  was*  taken, 
shortly  before  its  destruction,  nearly  all  the  monastery,  with 
the  exception  of  the  church,  had  been  rebuilt  The  church, 
the  ground-plan  of  which  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  that  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  was  of  vast  dimensions.  It 
was  656  feet  by  130  feet  wide.  The  nave  was  102  feet, 
and  the  aisles  CO  feet  high.    The  navo  (Q)  had  double 
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vaulted  aisles  on  either  side.  Like  Lincoln,  it  had  an 
eastern  as  well  as  a  western  transept,  each  furnished  with 
apsidal  chapels  to  the  east  The  western  transept  was  213 
feet  long,  and  the  easterr-  123  feet  The  choir  terminated 
in  a  semicircular  apse  (F),  surrounded  by  five  chapels,  also 
semicircular.  The  western  entrance  was  approached  by  an 
ante-church,  or  narthez(B),  itself  an  aisled  church  of  no  mean 
dimensions,  flanked  by  two  towers,  rising  from  a  stately 
flight  of  steps  bearing  a  large  stone  cross.  To  the  south 
of  the  church  lay  the  cloister-court  (H),  of  immense  size, 
placed  much  further  to  the  west  than  is  usually  the  case. 
On  the  south  aide  of  the  cloister  stood  the  refectory  (P),  an 
immense  building,  100  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  accommo- 
dating six  longitudinal  and  three  transverse  rows  of  tables. 
It  was  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  the  chief  benefactors 
of  the  abbey,  and  with  Scriptural  subjects.  The  end  wall 
displayed  the  Last  Judgment  We  are  unhappily  unable  to 
identify  any  other  of  the  principal  buildings  (N)l  The  abbot's 
residence  (K),  still  partly  standing,  adjoined  the  entrance' 
gitc.    The  guest-house  (L)  was  close  by.    The  bakehouse 


(M),  also  remaining,  is  a  detached  minding  of  immense 
size.  The  first  English  house  of  the  Cluniac  order  was  that 
of  Lewes,  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Warren,  cir.  a.  v.  1077. 
Of  this  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  domestic  buildings  exist 
The  best  preserved  Cluniac  houses  in  England  are  Castlo 
Acre,  Norfolk,  and  Wenlock,  in  Shropshire.  Ground-plans 
of  both  are  given  in  Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities. 
They  show  several  departures  from  the  Benedictine  arrange- 
ment In  each  the  prior's  house  is  remarkably  perfect 
All  Cluniac  houses  in  England  were  French  colonies,  go- 
verned by  priors  of  that  nation.  They  did  not  secure  their 
independence  nor  become  "  abbeys  "  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  The  Cluniac  revival,  with  all  its  brilliancy,  was  but 
short  lived.  The  celebrity  of  this,  as  of  other  orders, 
worked  its  moral  ruin.  With  their  growth  in  wealth  and 
dignity  the  Cluniac  foundations  became  as  worldly  in  life 
and  as  relaxed  in  discipline  as  their  predecessors,  and  a 
fresh  reform  was  needed.  The  next  great  monastic  re- 
vival, the  Cistercian,  arising  in  the  last  years  of  the  Uth 
century,  had  a  wider  diffusion,  and  a  longer  and  more 
honourable  existence.  Owing  its  real  origin,  as  a  distinct 
foundation  of  reformed  Benedictines,  in  the  year  1098, 
to  a  countryman  of  our  own,  Stephen  Harding  (a  native  of 
Dorsetshire,  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Sherborne),  and 
deriving  its  name  from  Citeaux  (Cistercium),  a  desolate 
and  almost  inaccessible  forest  solitude,  on  tho  borders  of 
Champagne  and  Burgundy,  the  rapid  growth  and  wide 
celobrity  of  the  order  is  undoubtedly  to  bo  attributed  to 
tho  enthusiastic  piety  of  St  Bernard,  abbot  of  the  first  of 
the  monastic  colonics,  subsequently  sent  forth  in  such  quick 
succession  by  the  first  Cistercian  houses,  tho  far-famed 
abbey  of  Clairvaux  (de  Clara  Valle),  a.d.  1116. 

The  rigid  self-abnegation,  which  was  the  ruling  principle 
of  this  reformed  congregation  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
extended  itself  to  the  churches  and  other  buildings  erected 
by  them.  Tho  characteristic  of  the  Cistercian  abbeys  was 
the  extremest  simplicity  and  a  studied  plainness.  Only  one 
tower — a  central  one— was  permitted,  and  that  was  to  bo  very 
low.  Unnecessary  pinnacles  and  turrets  were  prohibited. 
The  triforium  was  omitted.  The  windows  were  to  bo  plain 
and  undivided,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  decorate  them  with 
stained  glass.  All  needless  ornament  was  proscribed.  The 
crosses  must  bo  of  wood;  the  candlesticks  of  iron.  The 
renunciation  of  the  world  was  to  be  evidenced  in  all  that 
met  the  eye.  The  same  spirit  manifested  itself  in  the 
choice  of  the  sites  of  their  monasteries.  Tho  more  dismal, 
tho  more  savage,  the  more  hopeless  a  spot  appeared,  the 
more  did  it  please  their  rigid  mood.  But  they  camo  not 
merely  as  ascetics,  but  as  improvers.  Tho  Cistercian 
monasteries  are,  as  a  rule,  found  placed  in  deep  well- 
watered  valleys.  They  always  stand  on  the  border  of  a 
stream;  not  rarely,  as  at  Fountains,  the  buildings  extend 
over  it  These  valleys,  now  so  rich  and  productive,  woro  a 
very  different  aspect  when  the  brethren  first  chose  them  as 
the  place  of  their  retirement  Wide  swamps,  deep  mo- 
rasses, tangled  thickets,  wild  impassable  forests,  were  their 
prevailing  features.  The  "  Bright  Valley,"  Clara  Vallit  of 
St  Bernard,  was  known  as  the  "  Valley  of  Wormwood,'' 
infamous  as  a  den  of  robbers.  "  It  was  a  savage  dreary 
solitude,  so  utterly  barren  that  at  first  Bernard  and  his 
companions  were  reduced  to  live  on  beech  leaves,"— {Mil- 
man's  Lat.  Christ,  vol  iii.  p.  335.) 

All  Cistercian  monasteries,  unless  tho  circumstances  of 
the  locality  forbade  it,  wcro  arranged  according  to  one  plan. 
The  general  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  various 
buildings,  which  went  to  make  up  one  of  theso  vast  esta- 
blishments, may  be  gathered  from  that  of  St  Bernard's 
own  Abbey  of  Clairvaux,  which  is  here  given. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  abbey  precincts  are  surrounded 
by  a  strong  wall,  furnished  at  intervals  with  watch- 
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towers  and  other  defensive  works.    The  wall  is  nearly 

encircled  by  t  stream  of  water,  artificially  diverted  from  the 
■mall  rivulet*  which  flow  through  the  precinct*,  furnishing 
the  establishment  with  an  abundant  supply  in  every  part, 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  gardens  and  orchards,  the  sanitary 
requirements  of  the  brotherhood,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
offices  and  workshops.  The  precinct*  are  divided  across 
the  centre  by  a  wall,  running  from  N.  to  S.,  into  an 
outer  and  inner  ward, — the  former  containing  the  menial, 
the  latter  the  monastic  buildings.  The  precinct*  are 
entered  by  a  gateway  (P),  at  the  extreme  western  ex- 
tremity, giving  admission  to  the  lower  ward.  Here  the 
barns,  granaries,  s tables,  shambles, 

it'*  lodgings  were  placed,  without  any  regard  to 
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metry,  convenience  being  the  only  consideration.  Ad- 
vancing eastwards,  we  have  before  us  the  wall  separating 
the  outer  and  inner  ward,  and  the  gatehouse  (D)  affording 
communication  between  the  two.  On  passing  through  the 
gateway,  the  outer  court  of  the  inner  ward  was  entered, 
with  the  western  /afods  of  the  monastic  church  in  front 
Immediately  on  the  right  of  entrance  was  the  abbots 
house  (O),  in  do**  proximity  to  the  guest-house  (F).  On 
the  other  side  of  the  court  were  the  stables,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  horses  of  the  guests  and  their  attendant*  (H). 
The  church  occupied  a  central  position.  To  the  south 
were  the  great  cloister  (A),  surrounded  by  the  chief  monas- 
tic buildings,  and  further  to  the  east  the  smaller  cloister, 
opening  out  of  which  were  the  infirmary,  novices'  lodgings, 
and  quarters  for  the  aged  monks.  Still  further  to  the  east, 
divided  from  the  monastic  buildings  by  a  wall,  were  the 


huge  fish-pond*,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  any  socle 
Ucal  foundation,  on  the  formation  of  which  the  monks 
lavished  extreme  care  and  pains,  and  which  often  remain 
a*  almost  the  only  visible  traces  of  these  vast  establish- 
ments, were  placed  outside  the  abbey  walla. 

The  Plan  No.  2  furnishes  the  Ichnography  of  the  dis- 
tinctly monastic  buildings  on  a  larger  scale.  The  usually 
unvarying  arrangement  of  the  Cistercian  houses  allows  us 
to  accept  this  as  a  type  of  the  monasteries  of  this  order. 
The  church  (A)  is  the  chief,  feature.  It  consists  of  a  vast 
nave  of  eleven  bays,  entered  by  a  narthex,  with  a  transept 
and  short  apsidal  choir.  (Itmay  be  remarked  that  the  east*  rn 
limb  in  all  unaltered  Cistercian  churches  is  remarkably 
ad  usually  square.)   To  the  east  of  each  limb  of 
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square  chapels,  divided  according  to 
•olid  walls.    Nine  radiating  chapels, 


thai 

Cistercian  rule  by  _ 

similarly  divided,  surround  the  apse.  The  stalls  of  the 
monks,  forming  the  ritual  choir,  occupy  the  four  eastern 
bays  of  the  nave.  There  was  a  second  range  of  stalls  in 
the  extreme  western  bays  of  the  nave  for  the  fratru  converri, 
or  lay  brothers.  To  the  south  of  the  church,  so  as  to 
secure  as  much  sun  as  possible,  the  cloister  was  invariably 
placed,  except  when  local  reasons  forbade  it  Round  the 
cloister  (B)  were  ranged  the  buildings  connected  with  the 
monks'  daily  life.  The  chapter  house  (C)  always  opened 
out  of  the  east  walk  of  the  cloister  in  a  line  with  the 
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gular,  and  ' 
three  aisles. 
Biicristy  (X), 


In  Cistercian  houses  this  was  quadran- 
di  vided  by  pillars  and  arches  into  two  or 
Between  it  and  the  transept  we  find  the 
and  a  small  book  room  (Y),  armariolvm, 
rhero  the  brothers  deposited  the  volumes  borrowed  from 
the  library.    On  the  other  tide  of  the  chapter  house,  to 
the  south,  is  a  passago  (D)  communicating  with  the  courts 
and  buildings  beyond.    This  was  sometimes  known  as  the 
pnrUmr,  cotloquii  loan,  the  monks  having  the  privilege  of 
conversation  here.    Here  also,  when  discipline  became 
relaxed,  traders,  who  had  the  liberty  of  admission,  were 
allowed  to  display  their  goods.    Beyond  this  we  often  find 
the  cale/actorium  or  day-room — an  apartment  wanned 
by  flues  beneath  the  pavement,  where  the  brethren,  half- 
frozen  during  the  night  offices,  betook  themselves  after  the 
conclusion  of  lauds,  to  gain  a  little  warmth,  grease  their 
sandals,  and  get  themselves  ready  for  the  work  of  the  day. 
In  the  plan  beforo  us  this  apartment  (E)  opens  from  the 
south  cloister  walk,  adjoining  the  refectory.    The  place 
usually  assigned  to  it  is  occupied  by  the  vaulted  substruc- 
ture of  the  dormitory  (Z).    The  dormitory,  as  a  rule,  was 
placed  on  tho  east  side  of  the  cloister,  running  over  the 
calefactory  and  ehapter-houte,  and  joined  the  south  transept, 
where  a  flight  of  steps  admitted  the  brethren  into  the 
church  for  nocturnal  services.    Opening  out  of  the  dor- 
mitory was  always  the  necessarium,  planned  with  the 
greatest  regard  to  health  and  cleanliness,  a  water-course 
invariably  running  from  end  to  end.    The  refectory  opens 
out  of  the  south  cloister  at  (G).  The  position  of  the  refec- 
tory is  usually  a  marked  point  of  difference  between  Bene- 
dictine and  Cistercian  abbeys.    In  the  former,  as  at  Can- 
terbury, the  refectory  ran  east  and  west  parallel  to  the  navq 
of  the  church,  on  the  aid*  of  the  cloister  furthest  removetr 
from  it.    In  the  Cistercian  monasteries,  to  keep  the  noise 
and  sound  of  dinner  still  further  away  from  tho  sacred 
building,  the  refectory  was  built  north  and  south,  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  church.    It  was  often  divided, 
sometimes  into  two,  sometimes,  as  here,  into  three  aisles. 
Outside  the  refectory  door,  in  the  cloister,  was  the  lavatory, 
where  the  monks  washed  their  hands  at  dinner  time.  The 
buildings  belonging  to  the  material  life  of  the  monks  lay 
near  the  refectory,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  church,  .to 
the  S.W.    With  a  distinct  entrance  from  the  outer  court 
was  the  kitchen  court  (F),  with  its  buttery,  scullery,  and 
larder,  and  the  important  adjunct  of  a  stream  of  running 
water.    Further  to  tho  west,  projecting  beyond  tho  line  of 
the  west  front  of  the  church,  were  vast  vaulted  apartments 
(SS),  serving  as  cellars  and  storehouses,  above  which  was  the 
dormitory  of  tho  convern.    Detached  from  these,  ami  sepa- 
rated entirely  from  the  monastic  buildings,  were  various 
workshops,  which  convenience  required  to  be  banished  to 
the  outer  precincts,  a  saw-mill  and  oil-mill  (UU)  turned 
by  water,  and  a  currier's  shop  (V),  whore  the  sandals  and 
leathern  girdles  of  the  monks  were  made  and  repaired. 

Returning  to  the  cloister,  a  vaulted  passage  admitted  to 
the  small  cloister  (I),  opening  from  the  north  side  of  which 
were  eight  small  cells,  assigned  to  the  scribes  employed  in 
copying  works  for  the  library,  which  was  placed  in  the 
upper  story,  accessible  by  a  turret  staircase.  To  the 
south  of  the  small  cloister  a  long  hall  will  be  noticed. 
This  was  a  lecture- hall,  or  rather  a  hall  for  the  religious 
disputations  customary  among  the  Cistercians.  From  this 
cloister  opened  the  infirmary  (K),  with  its  hall,  chapel, 
cells,  blood-letting  house,  and  other  dependencies.  At  the 
eastern  verge  of  the  vast  group  of  buildings  we  find  the 
lodyinoi  (L),  with  a  third  cloister  near  the 
quarters  and  the  original  guest-house  (M).  De- 
tached from  the  great  mass  of  the  monastic  edifices  was 
the  original  abbot's  house  (N),  with  its  dining-hall  (P). 

,»  that  theeyoof  the  father  of 


Closely  adjoining  to  this, , 


the  whole  establishment  should  be  constantly  over  those 
who  stood  tho  most  in  need  of  his  watchful  care,— those 
who  were  training  for  the  monastic  life,  and  those  who  had 
worn  themselves  out  in  its  duties, — was  a  fourth  cloister 
(0),  with  annexed  buildings,  devoted  to  tho  aged  and 
infirm  members  of  the  establishment  The  cemetery,  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  brethren,  lay  to  tho  north  side  of 
the  nave  of  the  church  (H). 

It  will  bo  seen  that  tho  arrangement  of  a 
monastery  was  in  accordance  with  a  clo 
and  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

The  base  court  nearest  to  the  outer  wall  contained  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  functions  of  the  body  as  agri- 
culturalists and  employers  of  labour.  Advancing  into  the 
inner  court,  the  buildings  devoted  to  hospitality  are  found 
close  to  the  entrance ;  while  those  connected  with  the 
supply  of  the  material  wants  of  the  brethren, — the  kitchen, 
cellars,  Sec, — form  a  court  of  themselves  outside  the  cloister, 
and  quite  detached  from  the  church.  The  church,  refec- 
tory, dormitory,  and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the 
professional  life  of  the  brethren,  surround  the  great 
cloister.  Tho  small  cloister  beyond,  with  its  scribes' 
cells,  library,  hall  for  disputations,  dec,  is  tho  centre  of  the 
literary  life  of  the  community.  The  requirements  of  sick- 
ness and  old  age  are  carefully  provided  for  in  the  infirmary 
cloister,  and  that  for  the  aged  and  infirm  members  of  the 
establishment  Tho  same  group  contains  the  garters  of 
the  novices. 

This  stereotyped  arrangement  is  further  illustrated  by 
the  accompanying  bird's  eye  view  of  the  mother  r-4 
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directs  travellers  to  the  gate  of  the  monastery,  reached  by 
an  avenuo  of  trees.  On  one  aide  of  the  eate-house  (B) 
is  a  long  building  (C),  probably  the.  almonry,  with  a 
dormitory  abovo  for  the  lower  class  of  (meets.  On  the  other 
side  is  a  chapel  (D).  As  soon  as  the  porter  heard  a  stranger 
knock  at  the  gate,  ho  rose,  saying,  Deo  gratia*,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  hospitality  being  regarded  as  a 
cause  for  thankfulness.  On  opening  the  door  he  welcomed 
the  new  arriral  with  a  blessing — Benedieite.  He  fell  on 
his  knees  before  him,  and  then  wont  to  inform  the  abbot 
However  important  the  abbot's  occupations  might  be,  he 
at  onco  hastened  to  receive  him  whom  heaven  had  sent 
He  also  threw  himself  at  his  guest's  feet,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  chapel  (D)  purposely  built  close  to  the  gate. 
After  a  short  prayer,  the  abbot  committed  the  guest  to 
the  caro  of  the  brother  hospitaller,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
provide  for  his  wants,  and  conduct  tho  beast  on  which  he 
might  be  riding  to  the  stablo  (F),  built  adjacent  to  the 
inner  gate-house  (E).  This  inner  gate  conducted  into 
the  base  court  ( T),  round  which  were  placed  the  bams, 
stables,  cowsheds,  Ac.  On  the  eastern  side  stood  the 
dormitory  of  the  lay  brothers,  fratret  c&nvern  (0),  detached 
from  the  cloister,  with  cellars  and  storehouses  below.  At 
(H),  also  outside  the  monastic  buildings  proper,  was  the 
abbot's  house,  and  annexed  to  it  the  guesthouse.  For 
these  buildings  there  was  a  separate  door  of  entrance  into 
the  church  (S).  The  large  cloister,  with  its  surrounding 
arcades,  is  seen  at  V.  On  the  south  end  projects  the 
refectory  (K),  with  its  kitchen  at  (I),  accessible  from  the 
base  court  Tho  long  gabled  building  on  the  east  aide  of 
the  cloister  contained  on  the  ground  floor  the  chapter- 
house and  calefactory,  with  tho  monks'  dormitory  above 
(M),  communicating  with  the  south  transept  of  the  church. 
At  (L)  was  the  staircase  to  the  dormitory.  The  small 
cloister  is  at  (W) ,  where  were  the  caroU  or  cells  of  the  scribes, 
with  tho  library  (P)  over,  reached  by  a  turret  staircase. 
At  (R)  we  see  a  portion  of  the  infirmary.  The  whole  pre- 
cinct is  surrounded  by  a  strong  buttressed  wall  (XXX), 
pierced  with  arches,  through  which  streams  of  water  are 
introduced.  It  will  be  noticed  that  tho  choir  of  tho  church 
is  short,  and  has  a  square  end  instead  of  the  usual  apse. 
The  tower,  in  accordance  with  the  Cistercian  rule,  is  very 
lew.  The  windows  throughout  accord  with  the  studied 
simplicity  of  the  order. 

Tho  English  Cistercian  houses,  of  which  there  are  such 
extensivo  and  beautiful  remains  at  Fountains,  Rievaulx, 
Kiikstall,  Tintern,  Netlcy,  Ac.,  were  mainly  arranged  after 
the  same  plan,  with  slight  local  variations.  As  an  example, 
we  give  the  ground-plan  of  Kirks  tall  Abbey,  which  is  one 
of  tho  best  preserved  and  least  altered  The  church  here 
is  of  the  Cistercian  type,  with  a  short  chancel  of  two 
squares,  and  transepts  with  three  eastward  chapels  to  each, 
divided  by  solid  walls  (2  2  2).  Tho  whole  is  of  the  most 
studied  plainness.  Tho  windows  arc  unornamcnted,  and 
the  nave  has  no  triforium.  The  cloister  to  the  south  (4) 
occupies  tho  whole  length  of  tho  nave.  On  the  east  side 
stands  the  two- aisled  chapter  house  (M,  between  which  and 
tho  south  transept  is  a  small  sacristy  (3),  and  on  the  other 
sido  two  small  apartments,  ono  of  which  was  probably 
the  parlour  (6).  Beyond  this  stretches  southward  the 
calefactory  or  day-room  of  the  monks  (14).  Above  this 
whole  range  of  building  runs  the  monks'  dormitory,  opening 
by  stairs  into  tho  south  transept  of  tho  church.  At  the 
other  end  were  tho  necessaries.  On  tho  south  aide  of  the 
cloister  wo  have  the  remains  of  the  old  refectory  (11), 


running,  as  in  Benedictine  he 


from  east  to  west  end 


the  new  refectory  (12),  which,  with  tho  increase  of  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  superseded  it,  stretching,  as  is  usual 
in  Cistercian  houses,  from  north  to  south.  Adjacent  to 
this  apartment  are  tho  remains  of  the  kitchen*  pantry,  and 


buttery.    The  arches  of  the  lavatory  are  to  be  seen  near 

the  refoctory  entrance.  The  western  sido  of  tho  cloister 
is,  as  usual,  occupied  by  vaulted  cellars,  supporting  on  the 
upper  story  the  dormitory  of  tho  lay  brothers  (8).  Ex- 
tending from  tho  south-east  anglo  of  the  main  group  of 
buildings  are  tho  walls  and  foundations  of  a  secondary 
group  of  considerable  extant  These  have  been  identified 
either  with  the  hospitium  or  with  the  abbot's  house,  but 
they  occupy  the  position  in  which  the  infirmary  is  more 
usually  found.  Tho  hall  was  a  very  spacious  apartmont, 
measuring  83  feet  in  length  by  48  feet  9  inches  in  breadth 
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and  was  divided  by  two  rows  of  columns.  The  fish-ponds 
lay  between  the  monastery  and  the  river  to  the  south.  The 
abbey  mill  was  situated  about  80  yards  to  the  north-west 
The  mill-pool  may  be  distinctly  traced,  together  with  the 
gowt  or  mill  stream. 

Fountains  Abbey,  first  founded  A.D.  1132,  deserves 
special  notice,  as  one  of  tho  largest  and  best  preserved 
Cistercian  houses  in  England  But  the  earlier  buildings 
received  considerable  additions  and  alterations  in  the  later 
period  of  the  order,  causing  deviations  from  the  strict 
Cistercian  type.  The* church  stands  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  of  tho  river  Skell,  the  buildings  of  the  abbey 
stretching  down  to  and  even  across  the  stream.  We  have 
tho  cloister  (H)  to  the  south,  with  tho  three-aisled  chapter- 
house (I)  and  calefactory  (L)  opening  from  its  eastern  walk, 
and  the  refectory  (S),  with  tho  kitchen  (Q)  and  buttery  (T) 
attached,  at  right  angles  to  its  southern  walk  Parallel 
with  the  western  walk  is  an  immense  vaulted  substructure 
(U),  incorrectly  styled  the  cloisters,  serving  as 
store-rooms,  and  supporting  tho  dormitory  of  the 
above.    This  building  extended 
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S.W.  corner  were  the  necessaries  (V),  also  built,  aa  usual, 
above  the  swiftly  flowing  stream.  The  monks'  dormitory 
was  in  its  usual  position  above  the  chapter  house,  to  the 
south  of  the  transept  As  peculiarities  of  arrangement 
may  be  noticed  the  position  of  the,  kitchen  (Q),  between  the 
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refectory  and  calefactory,  and  of  the  infirmary  (W)  (uuleaa 
"  ia  some  error  in  ita  designation)  abore  the  river  to 
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the  weet,  adjoining  the  guesthouses  (XX).  Wo  may  also  call 
i  to  the  greatly  lengthened  choir,  commenced  by 
-  of  York,  1203-1211,  and  carried  on  by  hi* 
like  Durham  Cathedral,  in  an 


eastern  transept,  the  work  of  Abbot  John  of  Kent,  1220- 
1247,  and  to  the  tower  (D),  added  not  long  before  the  dis- 
solution by  Abbot  Huby,  1494-1526,  in  a  very  unusual 
position  at  the  northern  end  of  the  north  transept  The 
abbot* a  house,  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  example  of 
this  class  of  buildings  in  the  kingdom,  stands  south  to 
the  east  of  the  church  and  cloister,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  kitchen  court(K),  surrounded  by  the  ordinary  domestic 
offices.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  house  was  erected 
on  arches  over  the  SkelL  The  size  and  character  of  this 
house,  probably,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  tho  moat 
spacious  house  of  a  subject  in  the  kingdom,  not  a  castle, 
bespeaks  the  wide  departure  of  the  Cistercian  order  from 
the  stern  simplicity  of  the  original  foundation.  The  hall 
(2)  was  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  magnificent  apart- 
ment* in  mediaeval  times,  measuring  170  feet  by  70  feet 
Like  the  hall  in  the  castle  at  Winchester,  and  Westminster 
Hall,  as  originally  built,  it  was  divided  by  18  pillars  and 
arches,  with  3  aisles.  Among  other  apartments,  for  the 
de&iguatioa  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  ground-plan, 
was  a  domestic  oratory  or  chapel,  4GJ  feet  by  23  feet,  and 
a  kitchen  (7),  SO  feet  by  38  feet  The  whole  arrangements 
and  character  of  the  building  bespeak  tho  rich  and  powerful 
feudal  lord,  not  the  humble  father  of  a  body  of  hard- 
working brethren,  bound  by  vows  to  a  lif o  of  poverty  and 
self-denying  toiL  in  tho  words  of  Dean  Milman,  "the 
superior,  once  a  man  bowed  to  the  earth  with  humility, 
care-worn,  pale,  emaciated,  with  a  coarse  habit  bound 
with  a  cord,  with  naked  feet,  had  become  an  abbot  on  his 
curvetting  palfrey,  in  rich  attire,  with  his  silver  cross  before 
him,  travelling  to  take  his  place  amid  the  lordliest  of  the 
realm."— {LaU  CkritL,  voL  iii  p.  330.) 

Tho  buildings  of  the  Auttin  Canons  or  Black  Canon* 
(so  called  from  the  colour  of  their  habit)  present  few 
distinctive  peculiarities.  This  order  had  its  first  seat  in 
England  'at  Colchester,  where  a  house  for  Austin  Canons 
was  founded  about  a.d.  1105,  and  it  very  soon  spread 
widely.  As  an  order  of  regular'  clergy,  holding  a  middle 
position  between  monks  and  secular  canons,  almost  resem- 
bling a  community  of  parish  priests  living  under  rule, 
they  adopted  naves  of  great  length  to  accommodate  large 
congregations.  The  choir  is  usually  long,  and  is  some- 
times, as  at  Llanthony  and  Christ  Church  (Twynham^, 
shut  off  from  the  aisles,  or,  aa  at  Bolton,  Kirkham,  &c,  is 
destitute  of  aisles  altogether.  The  nave  in  the  northern 
houses,  not  unfrequently,  had  only  a  north  aisle,  as  at 
Bolton,  Brinkburn,  and  Lanercost  The  arrangement  of 
the  monastic  buildings  followed  the  ordinary  type.  The 
prior's  lodge  was  almost  invariably  attached  to  tho  S.W. 
angle  of  the  nave  The  annexed  plan  of  the  Abbey  of 
St  Augustine'a  at  Bristol,  now  the  cathedral  church  of 
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that  city,  shorn  tne  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  which 
departs  very  little  from  tho  ordinary  Benedictine  type. 
The  Austin  Canons'  house  at  Thornton,  in  Lincolnshire,  is 
remarkable  for  the  size  and  mngnificenco  of  its  gate-house, 
tho  upper  floors  of  which  formed  the  guest-house  of  the 
establishment,  and  for  possessing  an  octagonal  chapter- 
house of  Decorated  date. 

The  Premtmttratmsian  regular  canons,  or  White  Canons, 
had  as  many  as  35  houses  in  England,  of  which  the  most 
perfect  remaining  are  those  of  Easby,  Yorkshire,  and 
Bayham,  Sussex.  The  head  house  of  the  order  in  England 
was  Welbeck.  This  order  was  a  reformed  branch  of  the 
Austin  canons,  founded,  a~d.  1119,  by  Norbert  (born  at 
Xanten,  on  tho  Lower  Rhine,  c.  1080)  at  Premontre,  a 
secluded  marshy  valley  in  tho  forest  of  Coucy,  in  the 
diocese  of  Loon.  The  order  spread  widely.  Even  in  the 
founder's  lifetime  it  possessed  houses  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
It  long  maintained  its  rigid  austerity,  till  in  the 
of  years  wealth  impaired  its  discipline,  and  its 
_  sank  into  indolence  and  luxury.  Tho  Premon- 
stratensians  were  brought  to  England  *  shortly  after  a.d. 
1140,  and  were  first  settled  at  Newhouse,  in  Lincolnshire, 
near  tho  H umber.  The  ground-plan  of  Easby  Abbey, 
owing  to  its  situation  on  the  edge  of  the  steeply-sloping 
banks  of  a  river,  is  singularly  irregular.  Tho  cloister  is 
duly  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  the 
chief  buildings  occupy  their  usual  positions  round  it 
But  the  cloister  garth,  as  at  Chichester,  is  not  rectangu- 
lar, and  all  the  surrounding  buildings  are  thus  made  to 
sprawl  in  a  very  awkward  fashion.  The  church  follows 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  Austin  canons  in  their  northern 
abbeys,  and  has  only  one  aisle  to  tho  nave — that  to  the 
north  ;  while  the  choir  is  long,  narrow,  and  aialeless. 
Each  transept  has  an  aisle  to  the  east,  forming  three 
chapels. 

The  church  at  Bayham  was  destitute  of  aisle  either  to 
nave  or  choir.  The  latter  terminated  in  a  three-sided  apse. 
This  church  is  remarkable  for  its  exceeding  narrowness  in 
proportion  to  its  length.  Extending  in  longitudinal  dimen- 
sions 257  feet,  it  is  not  more  than  25  feet  broad.  To 
adopt  the  words  of  Mr  Beresford  Hope—"  Stern  Premon- 

for  no  processions ;  therefore  they  bSlttiieir  church  like  a 
long  room." 

The  Carthutian  order,  on  its  establishment  by  St  Bruno, 
about  a.d.  1084,  developed  a  greatly  modified  form  and 
arrangement  of  a  monastic  institution.  The  principle  of 
this  order,  which  combined  the  ccenobitic  with  the  solitary 
life,  demanded  the  erection  of  buildings  on  a  novel  plan, 
fhis  plan,  which  was  first  adopted  by  St  Bruno  and  his 
twelve  companions  at  the  original  institution  at  Chartreux, 
near  Grenoble,  was  maintained  in  all  the  Carthusian 
establishments  throughout  Europe,  even  after  the  ascetic 
severity  of  the  order  had  been  to  some  extent  relaxed,  and 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  their  buildings  had  been  ex- 
changed for  the  magnificence  of  decoration  which  charac- 
terises such  foundations  as  the  Certotat  of  Pa  via  and 
Florence.  According  to  the  rule  of  St  Bruno,  all  the 
members  of  a  Carthusian  brotherhood  lived  in  the  most 
absolute  solitude  and  silence.  Each  occupied  a  small 
detached  cottage,  standing  by  itself  in  a  small  garden 
surrounded  by  high  walls  and  connected  by  a  common 
corridor  or  .cloister.  In  these  cottages  or  cells  a  Carthusian 
monk  passed  his  time  in  the  strictest  asceticism,  only 
leaving  his  solitary  dwelling  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
Church,  except  on  certain  days  when  tho  brotherhood 
assembled  in  the  refectory. 

Tho  peculiarity  of  tho  arrangement*  of  a  Carthusian 
monastery,  or  charter -hou*f,  as  it  was  called  in  England, 
from  a  corruption  of  the  French  ckartrrux,  is  exhibited  in 


the  plan  of  that  of  Clermont,  from  Viollot  le  Due  The 
whole  establishment  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  furnished 
t  intervals  with  watch  towers  (R).    Tho  enclosure  i 


divided  into  two  courts,  of  which 


rounded  by  a  cloister,  from 
monks  (I)  open,  is  much  the 


enclosure 
eastern  court,  sur- 


which  tho  cottages  of  the 
larger.    The  two  courts  are 


Carthusian  Monastery  of  Clermont. 

divided  by  the  main  buildings  of  the  monastery,  including 
the  church,  the  sanctuary  (A),  divided  from  (B),  the  monks' 
choir,  by  a  screen  with  two  altars,  tho  smaller  cloister  to 
the  south  (S)  surrounded  by  tho  chapter-house  (E),  tho 
refectory  (X)— these  buildings  occupying  their  normal 
position — and  the  chapel  of  Pontgibaud  (K).  The  kitchen 
with  its  offices  (V)  lies  behind  the  refectory,  accessible 
from  the  outer  court  without  entering  the  cloister.  To 
the  north  of  the  church,  beyond  the  sacristy  (L),  and  the 
side  chapels  (M),  we  find  the  cell  of  the  sub-prior  (a),  with 
its  garden.  The  lodgings  of  the  prior  (O)  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  outer  court,  immediately  in  front  of  the  west 
door  of  the  church,  and  face  the  gateway  of  the  convent  (01. 
A  small  raised  court  with  a  fountain  (C)  is  before  it  This 
outer. court  also  contains  the  guest-chambers  (P),  the 
stables,  and  lodgings  of  the  lay  brothers  (N),  the  barns 
and  granaries  (Q),  the  dovecot  (H),  and  tho  bakehouse  (T). 
At  (Z)  is  the  prison.  (In  this  outer  court,  in  all  the  earlier 
foundations,  as  at  Witham,  there  was  a  smaller  church  in 
addition  to  the  larger  church  of  the  monks.)  The  outer  and 
inner  court  are  connected  by  a  long  passage  (F),  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  cart  laden  with  wood  to  supply  the 
cells  of  the  brethren  with  fuel.  The  number  of  cells  sur- 
rounding the  great  cloister  is  18,  They  are- all  arranged 
on  a  uniform  plan.  Each  little  dwelling  contains  three 
rooms  :  a  sitting-room  (C),  warmed  with  a  stove  in  winter; 
a  shaping  room  (D),  furnished  with  a  bed,  a  table,  a  bench, 
and  a  bookcase;  and  a  closet  (E).  Between  the  cell  and 
tho  cloister  gallery  (A)  is  a  passage  or  corridor  (B),  cutting 
off  the  inmate  of  tho  cell  from  all  sound  or  movement 
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free  access  to  this  corridor,  an d  through  open  niches  was  able 
to  inspect  the  garden  without  being  seen.  At  (I)  is  the 
hatch  or  turn-table,  in  which  the  daily  allowance  of  food  wus 
deposited  by  a  brother  appointed  for  that  purpose,  afford- 
ing no' view  either  inwards  or  outwards.    (H)  is  the  garden , 
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cultivated  by  the  occupant  of  the  cell  At  (K)  is  the 
wood-house  (F)  is  a  covered  walk,  with  the  necessary  at 
the  end.  These  arrangements  are  found  with  scarcely  any 
variation  in.  all  the  charter  houses  of  Western  Europe. 
The  Yorkshire  Charter-house  of  Mount  Grace,  founded  by 
Thomas  Holland  the  young  Duke  of  Surrey,  nephew  of 
Richard  IL,  and  Marshal  of  England,  during  the  revival 
of  the  popularity  of  the  order,  about  A.D.  1397,  is  the  most 
perfect  and  beat  preserved  English  example.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  all  the  simplicity  of  the  order.  The  church  is  a 
modest  building,  long,  narrow,  and  aisleless.  Within  the 
wall  of  enclosure  are  two  courts.  The  smaller  of  the  two, 
the  south,  presents  the  usual  arrangement  of  church,  refec- 
tory, dec,  opening  out  of  a  cloister.  The  buildings  are 
plain  and  solid  The  northern  court  contains  the  cells,  14 
in  number.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  stone  wall,  the 
two  walls  being  about  30  feet  or  40  feet  apart  Between 
these,  each  in  its  own  garden,  stand  the  cells ;  low-built 
two-storied  cottages,  of  two  or  three  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  lighted  with  a  larger  and  a  smaller  window  to  the 
side,  and  provided  with  a  doorway  to  the  court,  and  one  at 
the  back,  opposite  to  one  in  the  outer  wall,  through  which 
the  monk  may  have  conveyed  the  sweepings  of  his  cell  and 
the  refuse  of  his  garden  to  the  "  eremus  "  beyond.  By  the 
side  of  the  door  to  the  court  is  a  little  hatch,  through  which 
the  daily  pittance  of  food  was  supplied,  so  contrived  by 
taming  at  an  angle  in  the  wall  that  no  one  could  either 
look  in  or  look  out  A  very  perfect  example  of  this  hatch 
— an  arrangement  beloneirig  to  all  Carthusian  houses — 
exists  at  Miraflores,  near  Burgos,  which  remains  nearly  as 
it  was  completed  in  1480. 

There  were  only  nine  Carthusian  houses  in  England 
The  earliest  was  that  at  Witham  in  Somersetshire,  founded 
by  Henry  IL,  by  whom  the  order  was  first  brought  into 
England,  The  wealthiest  and  .most  magnificent  was  that 
of  Shene  or  Richmond  in  Surrey,  founded  by  Henry  V. 
about  A.D.  1414.  The  dimensions  of  the  buildings  at 
Shene*  are  stated  to  have  been  remarkably  large.  The 
great  court  measured  300  feet  by  250  feet ;  the  cloisters 
were  a  square  of  500  feet ;  the  hall  was  110  feet  in  length 
by  60  feet  in  breadth.  The  most  celebrated  historically  is 
the  Charter-house  of  London,  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Manny 
*.D.  1371.  the  name  of  which  is  preserved  by  the  famous 
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public  school  established  on  the  site  by  Thomas  "Sutton 
A.D.  1611. 

An  artido  on  monastic  arrangements  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  account  of  the  convents  of  the  Mendi- 
cant or  Preaching  Friars,  including  the  Black  Friars  or 
Dominicans,  the  Grey  or  Franciscans,  the  White  or  Carmel- 
ites, the  Eremite  or  Austin  Friars.  These  orders  arose  at 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  Benedictine*, 
together  with  their  various  reformed  branches,  bad  termi- 
nated their  active  mission,  and  Christian  Europe  was  ready 
for  a  new  religious  revival.  Planting  themselves,  as  a  rule, 
in  large  towns,  and  by  preference  in  the  poorest  and  most 
densely  populated  districts,  the  Preaching  Friars  were 
obliged  to  adapt  their  buildings  to  the  requirements  of  the 
site.  Regularity  of  arrangement,  therefore,  was  not  pos- 
sible, even  if  they  had  studied  it  Their  churches,  built 
for  the  reception  of  large  congregations  of  hearers  rather 
than  worshippers,  form  a  class  by  themselves,  totally  unlike 
those  of  the  elder  orders  in  ground-plan  and  character. 
They  were  usually  long  parallelograms  unbroken  by  tran- 
septs. Tho  nave  very  usually  consisted  of  two  equal  bodies, 
one  containing  the  stalls  of  the  brotherhood,  the  other  left 
entirely  free  for  the  congregation.  The  constructional 
choir  is  often  wanting,  the  whole  church  forming  ono  unin- 
terrupted structure,  with  a  continuous  range  of  windows. 
The  east  end  was  usually  square,  but  the  Friars  Church  at 
Winchclsea  hud  a  polygonal  apse.  We  not  unfroquently 
find  a  single  transept,  sometimes  of  great  size,  rivalling  or 
exceeding  the  nave.  This  arrangement  is  frequent  in 
Ireland,  where  the  numerous  small  friaries  afford  admirable 
exemplifications  of  these  peculiarities  of  ground-plan.  The 
friars'  churches  were  at  first  destitute  of  towers ;  but  in  tho 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  tall,  slender  towers  were  com- 
monly inserted  between  the  nave  and  the  choir.  The  Grey 
Friars  at  Lynn,  where  the  tower  is  hexagonal,  is  a  good 
example.  The  arrangement  of  the  monastic  buildings  is 
equally  peculiar  and  characteristic.  Wo  miss  mtirely  the 
regularity  of  tho  buildings  of  tho  earlier  orders.  At  the 
Jacobins  at  Paris,  a  cloister  lay  to  the  north  of  tho  long 
narrow  church  of  two  parallel  aisles,  while  tho  refectory — 
a  room  of  immense  length,  quite  detached  from  tho  cloister 
— stretched  across  the  area  before  the  west  front  of  the 
church.  At  Toulouse  the  nave  also  has  two  parallel  aisles, 
but  the  choir  is  apsidal,  with  radiating  chapels.  The  refec- 
tory stretches  northwards  at  right  angles  to  the  cloister,  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  church,  having  the  chapter-house 
and  sacristy  on  the  east  As  examples  of  English  friaries 
the  Dominican  house  at  Norwich,  and  those  of  the  Domini- 
cans and  Franciscans  at  Gloucester,  may  be  mentioned.  The 
church  of  the  Black  Friars  of  Norwich  departs  from  the 
original  typo  in  the  nave  (now  St  Andrew's  Hall),  in  having 
regular  aisles.  In  this  it  resembles  the  earlier  examples  of 
the  Grey  Friars  at  Reading.  The  choir  is  long  and  aisle- 
less"  ;  an  hexagonal  tower  between  the  two,  like  that  exist- 
ing at  Lynn,  has  perished  The  cloister  and  monastic 
buildings  remain  tolerably  perfect  to  the  north.  The 
Dominican  convent  at  Gloucester  still  exhibits  the  cloister- 
court,  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  the  desecrated  church. 
The  refectory  is  on  the  west  aide,  and  on  the  south  the 
dormitory  of  the  1 3th  century.  This  is  a  remarkably  good 
example.  There  were  18  cells  or  cubicles  on  each  Bide, 
divided  by  partitions,  the  bases  of  which  remain.  On  the 
cast  side  was  the  prior's  house,  a  building  of  later  date. 
At  the  Grey  or  Franciscan  Friars,  the  church  followed  the 
ordinary  type  in  having  two  equal  bodies,  each  gabled, 
with  a  continuous  range  of  windows.  There  was  a  slender 
tower  between  the  nave  and  choir.  Of  the  convents  of  the 
Carmelite  or  White  Friars  we  have  a  good  example  in  the 
Abbey  of  Hulme,  near  Alnwick,  the  first  of  the  order  in 
England,  founded  a.d.  1240.    The  church  is.%  narrow 
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oblong,  destitute  of  aisles,  123  feet  long  by  only  26  feet 
wide.  The  cloisters  are  to  the  south,  with  the  chapter- 
house, &c,  to  the  east,  with  the  dormitory  over.  The 
prior's  lodge  is  placed  to  the  west  of  the  cloister.  The 
guest-houses  adjoin  the  entrance  gateway,  to  which  a  chapel 
was  annexed  on  the  south  aide  of  the  conventual  area. 
The  nave  of  the  church  of  the  Austin  Friara  or  Eremites 
in  London  is  still  standing.  It  is  of  Decorated  date,  and 
has  wide  centre  and  side  aisles,  divided  by  a  very  light  and 
graceful  arcade.  Some  fragment*  of  the  south  walk  of  the 
cloister  of  the  Grey  Friara  exist  among  the  buildings  of 
Christ's  Hospital  or  the  Blue-Coat  School.  Of  the  Black 
Friars  all  has  perished  but  the  name.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  remains  of  the  establishments  of  the  friara  afford  little 
warrant  for  the  bitter  invective  of  the  Benedictine  of  St 
Alban's,  Matthew  Paris  : — "  The  friars  who  have  been 
founded  hardly  40  years  have  built  residences  as  the 
palaces  of  kings.  These  are  they  who,  enlarging  day  by 
day  their  sumptuous  edifices,  encircling  them  with  lofty 
walla,  lay  np  in  them  their  incalculable  treasures,  impru- 
dently transgressing  the  •  bounds  of  poverty,  and  violating 
the  very  fundamental  rules  of  their  profession."  Allowance 
must  here  be  made  for  jealousy  of  a  rival  order  just  rising 
in  popularity. 

Every  largo  monastery  had  depending  upon  it  one  or 
more  ..mailer  establishments  known  as  cell*.  These  cells 
were  monastic  colonies,  sent  forth  by  the  parent  house,  and 
planted  on  some  outlying  estate.  As  an  example,  we  may 
refor  to  the  small  religious  house  of  St  Mary  Magdalene's, 
a  cell  of  tho  great  Benedictine  house  of  St  Mary's,  York,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Witham,  to  the  south-east  of  tho  city  of 
Lincoln.  This  consists  of  one  long  narrow  range  of  build- 
ing, of  which  the  eastern  part  formed  the  chapel,  and 
tho  western  contained  tho  apartments  of  the  handful  of 
monks  of  which  it  was  tho  home.  To  the  east  may  be 
traced  the  site  of  tho  abbey  mill,  with  its  dam  and  mill- 
lead.  These  cells,  when  belonging  to  a  Cluniao  house, 
were  calied  Obedicnticc. 

The  plan  given  by  Viollet  le  Due  of  the  Priory  of  St 
Jean  des  Bans  Lfovmes,  a  Cluniac  cell,  situated  between 
the  town  of  Avallon  and  the  village  of  Savigny,  shows  that 
these  diminutive  establishments  comprised  every  essential 
feature  of  a  monastery, — chapel,  cloister,  chapter-room, 
refectory,  dormitory,  all  grouped  according  to  the  recog- 
nised arrangement 

Those  Cluniao  obediential  differed  from  the  ordinary 
Benedictine  cells  in  being  also  places  of  punishment,  to 
which  monks  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  grave  infringe- 
ment of  the  rules  wcro  relegated  as  to  a  kind  of  peniten- 
tiary. Here  they  were  placed  under  the  authority  of  a 
prior,  and  were  condemned  to  severe  manual  labour,  ful- 
filling the  duties  usually  executed  by  the  lay  brothers,  who 
acted  as  farm-servants. 

The  outlying  farming  establishments  belonging  to  the 
monastic  foundations  were  known  as  villa  or  granges. 
They  gave  employment  to  a  body  of  eonverti  and  labourers 
under  tho  management  of  a  monk,  who  bore  tho  title  of 
Brother  Horpitaller — the  granges,  like  their  parent  in- 
stitutions, affording  shelter  and  hospitality  to  belated 
travellers. 

Authorities? — Dugdale,  Monattieon ;  Fosbrooke,  British 
Monaehim;  Hclyot,  Dictionnaire  des  Ordret  Religieux; 
Lenoir,  Architecture  tfomutique;  Viollet  le  Due,  Diction- 
ncire  Baisonnce  de  P  Architecture  Francaue  ;  Walcott, 
Conventual  Arrangement;  Willis,  Abbey  of  St  Gall;  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  voL  v.,  Conventual  Building t  of  Canter- 
bury ;  Curron,  Monasteries  of  the  Levant.  (k.  v.) 

ABBIATE  GRASSO,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Italy,  near 
the  Ticino,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Milan.  It  has  silk  manu- 
facturea,  and  contains  about  5000  inhabitant*. 


ABBON  of  Fuettbt.  or  Abbo  Flobucensib,  a  learned 
Frenchman,  born  near  Orleans  in.  945.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  schools  of  Paris  and  Rheims,  and  was  a  profi- 
cient in  science,  as  known  in  his  time.  After  spending  two 
years  in  England,  assisting  Archbishop  Oswald  of  York  in 
restoring  the  monastic  system,  he  returned  to  France,  and 
was  made  Abbot  of  Fleury  (070).  Ho  waa  twice  sent 
to  Rome  by  Robert  the  Wise  (986,  996),  and  on  each  occa- 
sion succeeded  in  warding  off  a  threatened  papal  interdict 
He  was  killed  in  1004,  in  endeavouring  to  quell  a  monkish 
revolt  He  wrote  an  epitome  of  the  Lives  of  the  Bona* 
Pantifs,  besides  controversial  treatises,  letters,  &&. 

ABBOT,  the  head  and  chief  governor  of  a  community 
of  monks,  called  also  in  the  East  Archimandrita,  from 
tnandra,  "  a  fold,"  or  Begumenos.  The  name  abbot  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  »,  Ab,  or  father,  through  the  Syriac 
Abba.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  monasteries  of  Syria, 
whence  it  spread  through  the  East,  and  soon  became 
accepted  generally  in  all  languages  as  the  designation  of 
the  head  of  a  monastery.  At  first  it  waa  employed  as  a 
respectful  title  for  any  monk,  as  wo  learn  from  St  Jerome 
(in  Epiat  ad  Gal  iv.  6,  in  Matt  xxiiL  9),  but  it  waa  soon 
restricted  to  the  Superior. 

The  name  abbot,  though  general  in  the  West,  was  not 
universal.    Among  the  Dominiciann,  Carmelites,  Angus- 
tinea,  Ac,  the  superior  waa  called  J'rcepositus,  "  Provost," 
and  Prior;  among  the  Franciscans,  Custos,  "  Guardian 
and  by  the  monks  of  Camaldoli,  Major. 

Monks,  as  a  rule,  were  laymen,  nor  at  the  outset  was 
the  abbot  any  exception.  All  orders  of  clergy,  therefore, 
even  the  "doorkeeper,"  took  precedence  of  him.  For 
the  reception  of  the  sacraments,  and  for  other  religious 
offices,  the  abbot  and  his  monks  were  commanded  to 
attend  the  nearest  church. — {Novella,  1 33,  c  ii)  This  rule 
naturally  proved  inconvenient  when  a  monastery  was 
situated  in  a  desert,  or  at  a  distance  from  a  city,  and 
necessity  compelled  the  ordination  of  abbots.  This  innova- 
tion waa  not  introduced  without  a  struggle,  ecclesiastical 
dignity  being  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  higher 
spiritual  life,  but,  before  the  close  of  the  5th  century,  at  least 
in  the  East,  abbots  seem  almost  universally  to  have  become 
deacons,  if  not  presbyters.  The  change  spread  more 
alowly  in  the  West,  where  the  office  of  abbot  was  commonly 
filled  by  laymen  till  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  and 
partially  so  up  to  the  11th.  Ecclesiastical  Councib  wan, 
however,  attended  by  abbots.  Thus,  at  that  held  at  Con- 
stantinople, ah.  448,  for  tho  condemnation  of  Eutychea, 
23  archimandrites  or  abbots  sign,  with  30  bishops,  and, 
cir.  a.d.  690,  Archbishop  Theodore  promulgated  a  canon, 
inhibiting  bishops  from  compelling  abbots  to  attend 
councils.  Examples  are  not  uncommon  in  Spain  and 
in  England  in  Saxon  times.  Abbots  were  permitted 
by  the  Second  Council  of  Nicxsa,  a.d.  787,  to  ordain 
their  monks  to  the  inferior  orders.  This  rule  was 
adopted  in  tho  West,  and  the  strong  prejudice  against 
clerical  monks  having  gradually  broken  down,  eventually 
monks,  almost  without  exception,. belonged  to  some  grade 
of  the  ministry. 

Originally  no  abbot  was  permitted  to  rule  over  more 
than  one  monastic  community,  though,  in  some  exceptional 
cases,  Gregory  the  Great  allowed  the  rule  to  be  broken. 
As  time  went  on,  violations  of  the  rule  became  increasingly 
frequent,  as  is  proved  by  repeated  enactments  against  it 
The  cases  of  Wilfrid  of  York,  cir.  a.d.  675,  who  held  the 
abbacy  of  tho  monasteries  he  had  founded  at  Hexham  and 
Ripon,  and  of  Aldhehn,  who,  at  tho  same  date,  stood  in 
the  same  double  relation  to  those  of  Malmcsbury,  Frome, 
and  Bradford,  are  only  appareut  transgressions  of  the  rule. 
Wo  find  more  decided  instances  of  plurality  in  Hugh  of 
the  royal  Carlovingian  house,  cir.  720,  who  was  at  tho  same 
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time  Bishop  of  Rouen,  Paria.-Raycux,  and  Abbot  of  Fonte- 
nelle  and  Jumieges ;  and  Sidonius,  Bishop  of  Constance, 
who,  being  already  Abbot  of  Rcichenau,  took  the  abbacy  of 
St  Gall  also.  Hatto  of  Mentz,  cir.  912,  annexed  to  his 
see  no  less  than  12  abbacies. 

In  Egypt,  the  first  home  of  monasticism,  we  find  abbot i 
ut  chief  or  archimandrite*  exercising  jurisdiction  over  a 
large  number  of  communities,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
abbot  Thus,  Cassian  speaks  of  an  abbot  in  the  Tbebaid 
who  had  500  monks  under  him,  a  number  exceeded  in 
other  cases.  In  later  times  also,  general  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  over  the  houses  of  their  order  by  the  abbots  of 
Monte  Cassino,  St  Dalmatius,  Clugny,  Ac.  Tho  abbot  of 
Cassino  was  styled  Abbot  Abbatum.  The  chiefs  of  other 
orders  had  the  titles  of  Abbot  Gcneratit,  or  Magitter,  or 
Minister  Generalit. 

Abbots  were  originally  subject  to  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
and  continued  generally  so,  in  fact,  in  tho  West  till  the 
11th  century.  The  Codex  of  Jyttinian  (lib.  L  tit.  iii.  de 
Ep.  leg.  xl.),  expressly  subordinates  the  abbot  to  epis- 
copal oversight.  The  first  case  recorded  of  the  partial 
exemption  of  an  abbot  from  episcopal  control  is  that  of 
Faustus,  Abbot  of  Lerins,  at  the  Council  of  Aries,  a.d. 
456;  but  the  oppressive  conduct,  and  exorbitant  claims 
and  exactions  of  bishops,  to  which  this  repugnance  to 
episcopal  control  is  to  be  traced,  far  more  than  to  the 
arrogance  of  abbots,  rendered  it  increasingly  frequent, 
and,  in  the  6th  century,  the  practice  of  exempting  religious 
houses  partly  or  altogether  from  episcopal  control,  and 
making  them  responsible  to  the  Pope  alone,  received  an 
impulse  from  Gregory  the  Great  These  exceptions, 
though  introduced  with  a  good  object,  had  grown  into  a 
wide-spread  and  crying  evil  by  the  1 2th  century,  virtually 
creating  an  impcrivm  in  imperio,  and  entirely  depriving 
the  bishop  of  all  authority  over  the  chief  centres  of  power 
and  influence  in  his  diocese.  In  the  12th  century  the 
abbots  of  Fulda  claimed  precedence  of  tho  Archbishop  of 
Cologne.  Abbots  more  and  more  aped  episcopal  state, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  express  prohibition  of  early  councils, 
and  the  protests  of  St  Bernard  and  others,  adopted  tho 
episcopal  insignia  of  mitre,  ring,. gloves,  and  sandals.  A 
mitre  is  said  to  have  been  granted  to  the  Abbot  of  Bobbio 
by  Pope  Theodoras  I.,  a.d.  643,  and  to  the  Abbot  of  St 
Sorianos  by  Sylvester  IL,  a.  p.  1000.  Ducange  asserts 
that  pontifical  insignia  were  first  assigned  to  abbots  by 
John  XVIIL,  O.D.  1004-1009;  but  the  first  undoubted 
grant  is  said  to  be  that  to  the  Abbot  of  St  Moximinian  at 
Treves,  by  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand),  A.D.  1073-1085. 
The  mitred  abbots  in  England  were  those  of  Abingdon, 
St  Alban's,  Bardney,  Battle,  Bury  St  Edmund's,  St  Augus- 
tine's Canterbury,  Colchester,  Croyland,  Evesham,  Glas- 
tonbury, Gloucester,  St  Benet's  Hulme,  Hydo,  Malmes- 
bury,  Peterborough,  Ramsey,  Reading,  Selby,  Shrewsbury, 
Tavistock,  Thorncy,  Westminster,  Winchcombe,  St  Mary's 
York.  Of  these  the  precedence  was  originally  yielded  to 
the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  until  in  A.D,  1154  Adrian  IV. 
(Nicholas  Breakspear)  granted  it  to  the  Abbot  of  St 
Alban's,  in  which  monastery  he  had  been  brought  up. 
Next  after  the  Abbot  of  St  Alban's  ranked  tho  Abbot  of 
Westminster. 

To  distinguish  abbots  from  bishops,  it  was  ordained  that 
their  mitre  should  be  made  of  less  costly  materials,  and 
should  not  be  ornamented  with  gold,  a  rule  which  was 
soon  entirely  disregarded,  and  that  the  crook  of  their 
pastoral  staff  should  turn  inwards  instead  of  outwards, 
indicating  that  their  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  their  own 
house.  Tho  adoption  of  episcopal  insignia  by  abbots 
was  followed  by  an  encroachment  on  episcopal  functions, 
which  had  to  be  specially  but  ineffectually  guarded  against 
by  tho  Latoran  Council,  a.d.  1123.    In  the  East,  abbots, 


if  in  priests'  orders,  with  the  consent  of  tho  bishop,  were, 
as  wo  have  seen,  permitted  by  the  Second  Nicene  Council, 
a.d.  787,  to  confer  the  tonsure  and  admit  to  the  ordor  of 
reader ;  but  they  gradually  advanced  higher  claims,  until 
we  find  them  authorised  by  Bellarmine  to  be  associated 
with  a  single  bishop  in  episcopal  consecrations,  and  per- 
mitted by  Innocent  IV.,  a.d.  1489,  to  confer  both  the 
subdiaconato  and  diaconate.  Of  course,  they  always  and 
everywhere  had  the  power  of  admitting  their  own  monks, 
and  vesting  them  with  the  religious  habit  In  the  first 
instance,  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
chose  the  abbot  out  of  the  monks  of  the  convent,  but 
the  right  of  election  was  transferred  by  jurisdiction  to 
the  monks  themselves,  reserving  to  the  bishop  the  con- 
firmation of  the  election  and  tho  benediction  of  tho  new 
abbot  In  abbeys  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  the 
confirmation  and  benediction  had  to  be  conferred  by  tho 
Pope  in  person,  the  house  being  taxed  with  tho  expenses 
of  the  new  abbot's  journey  to  Rome,  By  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict,  the  consent  of  the  laity  was  in  some  unde- 
fined way  required ;  but  this  seems  never  to  have  been 
practically  enforced.  It  was  necessary  that  an  abbot 
should  be  at  least  25  years  of  age,  of  legitimate  birth,  a 
monk  of  the  house,  unless  it  furnished  no  suitable  can- 
didate, when  a  liberty  was  allowed  of  electing  from  another 
convent,  well  instructed  himself,  and  able  to  instruct  others, 
one  also  who  had  learned  how  to  command  by  having  prac- 
tised obedience.  In  some  exceptional  cases  an  abbot  was 
allowed  to  name  his  own  successor.  Cassian  speaks  of  an 
abbot  in  Egypt  doing  this ;  and  in  later  times  we  have 
another  example  in  the  case  of  St  Bruno.  Popes  and 
sovereigns  gradually  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the 
monks,  until  in  Italy  the  Pope  had  usurped  the  nomina- 
tion of  all  abbots,  and  the  king  in  France,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Clngny,  Premontre,  and  other  houses,  chiefs  of 
their  order.  The  election  was  for  life,  unless  the  abbot 
was  canonically  deprived  by  the  chiefs  of  his  order,  or, 
when  he  was  directly  subject  to  them,  by  the  Pope  or  the 
bishop. 

Tho  ceremony  of  the  formal  admission  of  a  Benedictine 
abbot  in  mediseval  times  is  thus  prescribed  by  the  consuetu- 
dinary of  Abingdon.  The  newly  elected  abbot  was  to 
put  off  his  Bhoes  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  proceed 
barefoot  to  meet  tho  members  of  the  house  advancing  in 
a  procession.  After  proceeding  up  the  nave,  he  was  to 
kneel  and  pray  at  the  topmost  step  of  the  entrance  of  the 
choir,  into  which  he  was  to  be  introduced  by  tho  bishop 
or  his  commissary,  and  placed  in  his  stall.  The  monks, 
then  kneeling,  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace  on  the  hand, 
and  rising,  on  the  mouth,  tho  abbot  holding  his  staff  of 
office.  Ho  then  put  on  his  shoes  in  the  vestry,  and  a 
chapter  was  held,  and  the  bishop  or  his  commissary 
preached  a  suitable  sermon. 

The  power  of  the  abbot  was  paternal  but  absolute, 
limited,  however,  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  and,  until 
the  general  establishment  of  exemptions,  by  episcopal 
control.  As  a  rule,  however,  implicit  obedience  was  en- 
forced ;  to  act  without  his  orders  was  culpable ;  whilo  it 
was  a  sacred  duty  to  execute  his  orders,  however  unrea- 
sonable, until  they  were  withdrawn.  Examples  among  the 
Egyptian  monks  of  this  blind  submission  to  the  commands 
of  the  superiors,  exalted  into  a  virtue  by  those  who  re- 
garded the  entire  crushing  of  the  individual  will  as  the 
highest  excellence,  are  detailed  by  Cassian  and  others, — e.g., 
a  monk  watering  a  dry  stick,  day  after  day,  for  months,  or 
endeavouring  to  remove  a  huge  rock  immensely  exceeding 
his  powers.  St  Jerome,  indeed,  lays  down,  as  tho  principle 
of  the  compact  between  the  abbot  and  his  monks,  that  they 
should  obey  their  superiors  in  all  things,  and  perform  what- 
ever they  common  ded. — (Ep.  2,  ad  Eustoch.  do  custod, 
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virgin.)  So  despotic  did  the  tyranny  become  in  the  West, 
that  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  was  neccoaary  to  re- 
strain abbots  by  legal  enactments  from  mutilating  their 
monks,  and  putting  out  their  eyes;  while  the  rule  of  St 
Columbo  ordained  100  lashes  as  the  punishment  for  Tory 
alight  offences.  An  abbot  also  had  the  power  of  excom- 
municating refractory  nnus,  which  ho  might  use  if  desired 
by  their  abbess. 

The  abbot  was  treated  with  the  utmost  submission  and 
reverence  by  the  brethren  of  his  house.  When  he  appeared 
either  in  church  or  chapter  all  present  rose  and  bowed. 
His  letters  were  received  kneeling,  like  those  of  the  Pope 
and  the  king.  If  he  gave  a  command,  the  monk  receiving 
it  was  also  to  kneel.  No  monk  might  ait  in  his  presence, 
or  leave  it  without  his  permission.  The  highest  place  was 
naturally  assigned  to  him,  both  in  church  and  at  table. 
In  the  Hast  ho  was  commanded  to  eat  with  the  other  monks. 
In  the  West  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  appointed  him  a  sepa- 
rate table,  at  which  ho  might  entertain  guests  and  strangers. 
This  permission  opening  the  door  to  luxurious  living,  the 
Council  of  Ail,  a.d.  817,  decreed  that  the  abbot  should 
dine  in  the  refectory,  and  be  content  with  the  ordinary 
fare  of  tho  monks,  unless  he  had  to  entertain  a  guest. 
These  ordinances  proved,  however,  generally  ineffectual  to 
secure  strictness  of  diet,  and  contemporaneous  literature 
abounds  with  satirical  remarks  and  complaints  concerning 
the  inordinate  extravagance  of  tho  tables  of  the  abbots. 
When  the  abbot  condescended  to  dine  in  the  refectory,  his 
chaplains  waited  upon  him  with  the  dishes,  a  servant,  if 
necessary,  assisting  them.  At  St  Alban's  the  abbot  took 
the  lord's  seat,  in  the  centre  of  the  high  table,  and  was 
served  on  silver  plate,  and  sumptuously  entertained  noble- 
men, ambassadors,  and  strangers  of  quality.  When  abbots 
dined  in  their  own  private  hall,  the  rule  of  St  Benedict 
charged  them  to  invito  their  monks  to  their  table,  provided 
there  was  room,  on  which  occasions  the  guests  were  to  ab- 
stain from  quarrels,  slanderous  talk,  and  idle  gosaipping. 
The  complaint,  however,  was  sometimes  made  (as  by  Matt 
Paris  of  Wulsig,  the  third  abbot  of  St  Alban's),  that  they  invited 
ladies  of  rank  to  dino  with  them  instead  of  their  monks.  The 
ordinary  attire  of  the  abbot  was  according  to  rule  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  monks.  But  by  the  10th  century  the 
rule  was  commonly  set  aside,  and  wo  find  frequent  com- 
plaints of  abbots  dressing  in  silk,  and  adopting  groat 
sumptuousness  of  attire.  Nay,  they  sometimes  laid  aside 
the  monastic  habit  altogether,  and  assumed  a  secular  dress.1 
This  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  following  the  chase, 
which  was  quite  usual,  and  in  "eed  at  that  time  only  natural 
With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  power,  abbots  had  lost 
much  of  their  special  religious  character,  end  become  great 
lords,  chiefly  distinguished  from  lay  lords  by  celibacy. 
Thus  we  hear  of  abbots  going  out  to  sport,  with  their  men 
carrying  bows  and  arrows ;  keeping  horses,  dogs,  and 
huntsmen ;  and  special  mention  is  mode  of  an  abbot  of 
Leicester,  eir.  1360,  who  was  the  most  skilled  of  all  tho 
nobility  in  hare-hunting.  In  magnificence  of  equipage  and 
retinue  tho  abbots  vied  with  the  first  nobles  of  the  realm. 
Thoy  rode  on  mules  with  gilded  bridles,  rich  saddles  and 
housings,  carrying  hawks  on  their  wrist,  attended  by  an 
immense  train  of  attendants.  The  bells  of  the  churches 
were  rung  as  they  passed  They  associated  on  equal  terms 
with  laymen  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  shared  all  their 
pleasures  and  pursuits.  This  rank  and  power  was,  how- 
over,  often  used  most  beneficially.  For  instance,  we  reed 
of  Whiting,  the  last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  judicially  mur- 
dered by  Henry  VIII.,  that  his  house  was  a  kind  of  well- 
ordered  court,  where  as  many  as  300  sons  of  noblemen  and 
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gentlemen,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  for  virtuous  educa- 
tion, had  been  brought  up,  besides  others  of  a  meaner  rank, 
whom  he  fitted  for  the  universities.  His  table,  attendance, 
and  officers  were  an  honour  to  the  nation.  He  would 
entertain  as  many  as  500  persons  of  rank  at  one  time, 
besides  relieving  the  poor-  of  the  vicinity  twice  n-wock. 
He  had  his  country  houses  and  fisheries,  and  when  ho 
travelled  to  attend  Parliament  his  retinue  amounted  to 
upwards  of  100  persons.  The  abbots  of  Clugny  and 
Yendome  were,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  cardinals  of  the 
Romish  Church. 

In  process  of  time  the  title  abbot  was  improperly  trans- 
ferred to  clerics  who  had  no  connection  with  the  monastic 
system,  as  to  the  principal  of  a  body  of  parochial 
clergy;  and  under  the  Carlovingians  to  the  chief  chaplain 
of  the  king,  Abbot  Curia,  or  military  chaplain  of  the  em- 
peror, Abbot  Cattrmtit.  It  even  came  to  be  adopted  by 
purely  secular  officials.  Thus  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
republic  at  Genoa  was  called  Abbot  Populi.  Ducange,  in 
his  Glossary,  also  give*  US  Abbot  Campandit,  Clocterii, 
Palatii,  Scholarit,  Aic. 

Lay  abbott,  so  called,  had  their  origin  in  the  system  of 
commendation,  in  the  8th  century.  By  this,  to  meet  any 
i;reat  necessity  of  the  state,  such  as  an  inroad  of  the  Sara- 
cens, the  revenues  of  monasteries  were  temporarily  com- 
mended, i.e.,  handed  over  to  some  layman,  a  noble,  or  even 
the  king  himself,  who  for  the  time  become  titular  abbot. 
Enough  was  reserved  to  maintain  the  monastic  brother- 
hood, and  when  the  occasion  passed  away  the  revenues 
were  to  be  restored  to  their  rightful  owners.  Tho  estates, 
however,  had  a  habit  of  lingering  in  lay  hands,  so  that  in 
tho  9th  and  10th  centuries  most  of  the  sovereigns  and 
nobles  among  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  wore  titular 
abbots  of  some  great  monastery,  the  revenues  of  which 
they  applied  to  their  own  purposes.  Those  lay-abbots 
were  styled  Abbacormttt  or  AbbaUt  MUilet.  Hugh  Capet, 
before  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  as  an  Abbaeomet  held 
the  abbey*  of  St  Denis  and  St  Germain  in  comnundam. 
Bishop  Hatto,  of  Ments,  a.d.  891-912,  is  said  to  have  held 
12  abbeys  in  commendam  at  once.  In  England,  as  wo  see 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Cloveshoo,  in  the  8th 
century,  monasteries  were  often  invaded  and  occupied  by 
laymen.  This  occurred  sometimes  from  the  monastery 
having  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  tho  protection  of  a 
powerful  layman,  who,  from  its  protector,  became  its  op- 
pressor. Sometimes  there  were  two  lines  of  abbots,  one  of 
laymen  enjoying  the  lion's  share  of  the  revenues,  another 
of  clerics  fulfilling  the  proper  duties  of  an  abbot  on  a  small 
fraction  of  the  income.  The  gross  abuse  of  lay  commen- 
dation which  had  sprung  up  during  the  corruption  of 
the  monastic  system  passed  away  with  its  reformation  in 
the  10th  century,  either  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion. 
The  like  abuse  prevailed  in  the  East  at  a  later  period. 
John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  informs  us  that  in  his  time  most  monasteries  had 
been  handed  over  to  laymen,  lenejlciarii,  for  life,  vr  for 
port  of  their  lives,  by  the  emperors. 

In  conventual  cathedrals,  where  the  bishop  occupied 
the  place  of  the  abbot,  the  functions  usually  devolving  on 
the  superior  of  the  monastery  were  performed  by  a  prior. 
In  other  convents  the  prior  was  tho  second  officer  next  to 
the  abbot,  representing  him  in  his  absence,  and  fulfilling 
his  duties.  The  superiors  of  the  cells,  or  small  monastio 
establishments  dependent  on  the  larger  monasteries,  were 
also  called  priors.  They  were  appointed  by  the  abbot*, 
and  hold  office  at  their  pleasure. 

AvthorMet : — Bingham,  Origin::;  Ducange,  Olotary  ; 
Henog,  Realwdrterbuck  ;  Robertson,  Ch.  Hu  t.  ;  Marten  e, 
De  Antiq.  Monatt.  Ritibut ,  Montalembcrt,  Monk*  of  tht 
West  (*  T.) 
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ABBOT,  ChaeleS,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  I 
from  1602  to  1817,  afterwards  created  Lord  Colchester. 
See  Colchester. 

ABBOT,  Geobge,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born 
October  19,  1562,  at  Guildford  in  Surrey,  where  his  father 
waa  a  cloth-worker.  lie  studied  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  chosen  Master  of  University  Collcgo  in  1597. 
He  was  three  times  appointed  to  tho  office  of  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  tho  University.  When  in  1604  the  version  of  the 
Bible  now  in  use  was  ordered  to  be  prepared,  Dr  Abbot's 
name  stood  second  on  the  list  of  the  eight  Oxford  divines 
to  whom  waa  intrusted  tho  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, excepting  the  Epistles.  In  160S  he  went  to  Scotland 
with  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  to  arrange  for  a  union  between 
tho  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  his  conduct  in 
that  negotiation  laid  the  foundation  of  his  prefermout,  by 
attracting  to  him  the  notice  and  favour  of  the  king.  With- 
out having  held  any  parochial  charge,  ho  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1609,  was  translated 
10  the  see  of  London  a  month  afterwards,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This 
rapid  preferment  was  duo  as  much  perhaps  to  his  flat- 
tering his  royal  master  as  to  his  legitimate  merits.  After 
his  elevation  he  showed  on  several  occasions  firmness 
and  courage  in  resisting  the  king.  In  the  scandalous 
divorce  suit  of  tho  Lady  Frances  Howard  against  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  tho  archbishop  persistently  opposed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  tho  marriage,  though  the  influence  of  the  king  and 
court  was  strongly  and  successfully  exerted  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  1618,  when  a  declaration  was  published  by 
tho  king,  and  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches,  per- 
mitting sports  and  pastimes  on  the  Sabbath,  Abbot  had 
the  courage  to  forbid  its  being  read  at  Croydon,  where  he 
happened  to  be  at  the  time.  As  may  be  inferred  from 
the  incident  just  mentioned,  Abbot  was  of  the  Protestant  or 
Puritan  party  in  the  Church.  ^  He  was  naturally,  therefore, 
a  promoter  of  the  match  between  tho  Elector  Palatine  and 
tho  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  a  firm  opponent  of  the  projected 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain. 
This  policy  brought  upon  him  the  hatred  of  Laud  and  the 
court.  The  king,  indeed,  never  forsook  him ;  but  Buck- 
ingham was  his  avowed  enemy,  and  he  was  regarded  with 
dislike  by  tho  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  L 
In  1622  a  aad  misfortune  befell  the  archbishop  while 
hunting  in  Lord  Zouch'a  park  at  Bramzill.  A  bolt  from 
his  cross-brow  aimed  at  a  deer  happened  to  striko  one  of 
the  keepers,  who  died  within  an  hour,  and  Abbot  was  so 
greatly  distressed  by  tho  event  that  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
settled  melancholy.  His  enemies  maintained  that  the  fatal 
issue  of  this  accident  disqualified  him  for  his  office,  and 
argued  that,  though  the  homicide  was  involuntary,  the 
sport  of  hunting  which  had  led  to  it  waa  one  in  which  no 
clerical  person  could  lawfully  indulge.  The  king  had  to 
refer  the  matter  to  a  commission  of  ten,  though  he  said 
that  "  an  angel  might  have  miscarried  after  this  sort"  A 
decision  was  given  in  the  archbishop's  favour;  but  to  pre- 
vent disputes,  it  was  recommended  that  the  king  should 
formally  absolve  him,  and  confer  his  office  upon  him  anew. 
After  this  the  archbishop  seldom  appeared  at  the  council, 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  infirmities.  Ho  attended  the 
king  constantly,  however,  in  his  lost  illness,  and  performed 
tho  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  L  A  pretext 
was  Boon  found  by  his  enemies  for  depriving  him  of  all  his 
functions  as  primate,  which  were  put  in  commission  by 
the  king.  This  high-handed  procedure  was  the  result  of 
Abbot's  refusal  to  license  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr  Sibthorp, 
in  which  the  kings  prerogative  was  stretched  beyond  con- 
stitutional limits.  The  archbishop  had  his  powers  restored 
to  him  shortly  afterwards,  however,  when  the  king  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  summon  a  Parliament    His  pre- 
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I  sence  being  unwelcome  at  cpurt,  he  lived  from  that  time 
in  rctiremeut,  leaving  Laud  and  his  party  in  undisputed 
ascendency.  He  died  at  Croydon  on  the  5th  August  1633, 
and  was  buried  at  Guildford,  his  native  place,  where  he  had 
endowed  an  hospital  with  lands  to  the  value  of  £300  a  year. 
Abbot  wrote  a  large  number  of  works;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  Erposxtvon  on  the  Prophet  Jonah  (1600),  which 
was  reprinted  in  1845,  they  are  now  little  known.  His 
Geography,  or  a  Brief  Description  of  Oie  Whole  World, 
passed  through  numerous  editions. 

ABBOT,  Gkoboe,  known  as  "  The  Puritan,"  has  been 
oddly  and  persistently  mistaken  for  others.  Ho  has  been 
described  as  a  clergyman,  which  he  never  was,  and  as  son 
of  Sir  Morris  Abbot  and  his  writings  accordingly  entered 
in  tho  bibliographical  authorities  as  by  tho  nephew  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Ono  of  the  sons  of  Sir 
Morris  Abbot  was,  indeed,  named  George,  and  he  was 
a  man  of  mark,  but  the  more  famous  George  Abbot 
was  of  a  different  family  altogether.  He  was  son  or 
grandson  (it  is  not  clear  which)  of  Sir  Thomas  Abbot, 
knight  of  Easington,  East  Yorkshire,  having  been  born 
there  in  1603-4,  his  mother  (or  grandmother)  being 
of  the  ancient  house  of  Pickering.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Purcfoy  of  Caldecote,  Warwickshire, 
and  as  his  monument,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
church  there,  tells,  ho  bravely  held  it  against  Prince 
Rupert  and  Maurice  during  the  civil  war.  Ho  was  a 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament  for  Tamworth.  As  a 
layman,  and  nevertheless  a  theologian  and  scholar  of 
rare  ripeness  and  critical  ability,  he  holds  an  almost 
unique  place  in  the  literature  -of  the  period  His  Whole 
Book*  of  Job  Paraphrased,  or  made  easy  for  any  to  under- 
ttand  (1640,  A  to),  is  in  striking  contrast,  in  its  concinnity 
and  terseness,  with  the  prolixity  of  too  many  of  the  Puritan 
expositors  and  commentators.  His  Vindicia  Sabbathi(\oi\, 
8vo)  had  a  profound  and  lasting  influence  in  the  long 
Sabbatic  controversy.  His  Brief  Note*  upon  the  Whole  Booh 
of  Psalms  (1651,  4to),  as  its  date  shows,  was  posthumous. 
He  died  February  2,  1648.  (MS  collections  at  Abbey- 
villa  for  history  of  all  of  the  name  of  Abbot,  by  J.  T. 
Abbot,  Esq.,  F.S.A,  Darlington;  Dugdole's  Antiquities  of 
Warwickshire,  1656,  p.  791 ;  Wood's  Athena  (Miss),  a.  ▼.; 
Cox's  Literature  of  the  Sabbath;  Dr  James  Gil  fill  an  on 
The  Sabbath;  Lowndes,  Bodleian,  B.  Museum  CataU 
a  v.)  (a.  b.  o.) 

ABBOT,  Rcv.r.nT.  Noted  as  this  Puritan  divine  was  in 
his  own  time,  and  representative  in  various  ways,  he  has 
hitherto  been  confounded  with  others,  as  Robert  Abbot, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  his  personality  distributed  over 
a  Robert  Abbot  of  Crat brook;  another  of  Southwick, 
Hants;  a  third  of  St  Austin's.  London ;  while  these  succes- 
sive places  were  only  the  successive  livings  of  tho  one 
Robert  Abbot  He  is  also  described  ss  of  tho  Archbishop's 
or  Guildford  Abbots,  whereas  ho  was  in  no  way  related, 
albeit  he  acknowledges  very  gratefully,  in  the  first  of  his 
epistles-dedicatory  of  A  Hand  of  Fellowhif  to  Uelpe  Keepe 
ovt  Sinne  and  Antichrist  (1623,  4to),  that  it  was  from  the 
archbishop  he  had  "received  all "  his  "worldly  mainte- 
nance," as  well  as  "best  earthly  countenance"  and  "fatherly 
incouragements."  Tho  worldly  maintenance  was  tho  pre- 
sentation to  the  vicarage  of  Cranbrook  in  Kent,  of  which 
the  archbishop  was  patron.  This  was  in  1616.  He  had 
received  his  education  at  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded 
M.A.,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated  at  Oxford  In 
1G39,  in  the  epistle  to  the  reader  of  his  most  noticeable 
book  historically,  his  Triall  of  our  Chvrch-Forsakers, 
he  tells  us,  "I  have  lived  now,  by  God's  gratioua  dis- 
pensation, above  fifty  years,  and  in  the  place  of  my 
allotment  two  and  twenty  full"  The  former  date 
carries  us  back  to  1588-S9,  or  perhaps  1587-88— the 
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"  Annada'*year--«a  his  birth-time;  the  latter  to  1616-17 
Cut  rupra).  In  his  Bet  Thankfull  London  a-ui  her  Sisters 
(16%),  he  describes  himself  as  formerly  "assistant  to  a 
reverend  divine'  ....  now  with  God,"  and  the  name  on 
tho  margin  is  "  Master  Hoiward  of  Wool  Church."  This 
was  doubtless  previous  to  his  going  to  Cranbrook.  Very 
remarkable  and  effective  was  Abbot's  ministry  at  Cran- 
brook, where  the  father  of  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher  was 
the  first  "  Reformation"  pastor,  and  which,  relatively  small 
as  it  is,  is  transfigured  by  being  the  birth-place  of  the  poet 
of  the  "  Locus tw  and  "  The  Purple  Island."  His  parish- 
ioners were  as  his  own  "  sons  and  daughters"  to  him,  and 
by  day  and  night  ho  thought  and  felt,  wept  and  prayed,  for 
them  and  with  them.  lie  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  rural 
clergyman  of  his  age.  Puritan  though  he  was  in  his  deepest 
convictions,  he  was  a  thorough  Churchman  as  toward  Non- 
conformists, e.g.,  the  Browniats,  with  whom  he  waged  stern 
warfare.  He  remained  until  1643  at  Cranbrook,  and  then 
chose  the  very  inferior  living  of  Southwick,  Hants,  as  be- 
tween tho  one  and  tho  other,  the  Parliament  deciding 
against  pluralities  of  ecclesiastical  offices.  Succeeding  the 
"  extruded  "  Udall  of  St  Austine's,  Abbot  continued  there 
until  a  good  old  age.  In  1657,  in  the  Warning-piece,  he 
is  described  as  still  "  pastor  of  Austine's  in  London."  He 
disappears  silently  between  1657-8  and  1662.  Robert 
Abbot's  books  are  distinguished  from  many  of  the  Puritans 
by  their  terseness  and  variety.  (Brook's  Puritan*,  iii. 
182,  3;  Walker's  Suffering! ;  Wood's  Athena  (Bliss);  Cata- 
togui  ImpreMorytm  Librorum  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,  a  v.; 
Palmer's  Nanconf.  Mem.,  iL  218.)  (a.  b.  o.) 

ABBOTSFORD,  the  celebrated  residence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Tweed,  about 
three  miles  above  Melrose.  The  nucleus  of  the  property 
was  a  small  farm  of  100  acres,  with  the  "inharmonious 
designation"  of  Clarty  Hole,  aoquired  by  Scott  on  the  lapse 
of  his  lease  (1811)  of  the  neighbouring  house  of  Ashestiel. 
It  was  gradually  increased  by  various  acquisitions,  the  last 
and  principal  being  that  of  Toftfield  (afterwards  named 
Huntlyburn),  purchased  in  1 81 7.  The  present  new  house  was 
then  commenced,  and  was  completed  in  1824.  The  general 
ground-plan  is  a  parallelogram,  with  irregular  outlines — 
one  side  overlooking  the  Tweed,  and  the  other  facing  a 
courtyard;  and  the  general  style  of  tho  building  is  the 
Scottish  baronial.  Scott  had  only  enjoyed  his  new  resi- 
dence one  year  when  (1825)  he  met  with  that  reverse  of 
fortune  (connected  with  the  failure  of  Ballantyne  and 
Constable),  which  involved  the  estate  in  debt  In  1830, 
the  library1  and  museum  were  presented  as  a  free  gift  by 
the  creditors;  and  after  Scotfa  death,  which  took  place  at 
Abbotsford  in  September  1832,  a  committee  of  friends 
subscribed  a  further  sum  of  about  £8000  towards  the  same 
object.  The  property  was  wholly  disencumbered  in  1847, 
by  Mr  Cadcll,  the  publisher,  accepting  the  remaining 
claims  of  the  family  over  Sir  Walter  Scott's  writings  in 
requital  of  his  obligation  to  obliterate  tho  heritable  bond  on 
tho  proporty.  The  result  of  this  transaction  was,  that  not 
only  was  the  estate  redeemed  by  the  fruit  of  Scott's  brain, 
but  a  handsome  residue  fell  to  the  publisher.  Scott's  only 
son  Walter  (Lieutenant-Colonel  15th  Hussars)  did  not  live 
to  enjoy  the  property,  having  died  on  his  way  from  India 
in  1847.  Its  subsequent  possessors  have  boon  Scott's 
son-in-law,  J.  Q.  Lockhart,  and  the  latter'a  son-in-law, 
J.  R  Hope  Scott,  Q.C.,  whose  daughter  (Scott's  great- 
granddaughter)  is  the  present  proprietor.  Mr  Lockhart 
died  at  Abbotsford  in  1854.— See  Life  of  Scott,  by  J.  G. 
Lockhart;  AbboUford  and  Newttead  Abbey,  by  Washing- 
ton Irving;  AbboUford  Notanda  in  Gentleman' $  Mag., 
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April  and  May  1869;  The  Land*  of  Scott,  by  Jan 
Hunnewell,  cr.  8vo,  1871;  ScoU  Loan  Exhibition 
logve,  4 to,  1871. 

ABBOTSFORD  CLUB,  one  of  the  principal  printing 
clubs,  was  founded  in  1834  by  Mr  W.  R  D.  D.  Turnbull,  and 
named  in  honour  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  Taking  a  wider 
range  than  its  predecessors,  the  Bannatyne  and  Maitland 
Clubs,  it  did  not  confine  its  printing  (as  remarked  by  Mr 
Lockhart)  to  works  connected  with  Scotland,  but  admitted 
all  materials  that  threw  light  on  the  ancient  history  of 
literature  of  any  country,  anywhere  described  or  discussed 
by  the  Author  of  Waverley.  Tho  club,  now  dissolved,  eon* 
sis  ted  of  fifty  members;  and  the  publications  extend  to  31 
vols,  quarto,  issued  during  the  years  1835—1864. 

ABBREVIATION,  a  letter  or  group  of  letters,  taken 
from  a  word  or  words,  and  employed  to  represent  them  for 
the  sake  of  brevity.  Abbreviations,  both  of  single  words 
and  of  phrases,  having  a  meaning  more  or  less  fixed  and 
recognised,  are  common  in  ancient  writings  and  inscrip 
tions,  and  very  many  are  in  use  at  the  present  time.  A 
distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  abbreviations  and  the 
contractions  that  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  old 
manuscripts,  and  even  in  early  printed  books,  whereby 
letters  are  dropped  out  here  and  there,  or  particular  collo- 
cations of  letters  represented  by  somewhat  arbitrary  symbols. 
The  commonest  form  of  abbreviation  is  the  substitution  for 
a  word  of  its  initial  letter ;  but,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
ambiguity,  ono  or  more  of  the  other  letters  are  frequently 
added.  Letters  are  often  doubled  to  indicate  a  plural  or  a 
superlative. 

L  Classical  Abbreviations. — The  following  list  con- 
tains a  selection  from  the  abbreviations  that  occur  in  the 
writings  and  inscriptions  of  the  Romans : — 


A.  A. 


Aula*, 


1  The  Cstologuo  of  the  Library  st 
Beamljoe  dab  publications. 


Ul.  of 


Absolve  jEdilia,  ■«»,  Ag«r,  Ago, 
Antiquo,  Auctor,  Auditor,  Aut 
A  at. 

X*  alicnum.  Ante  audita,  A  pud 
A  A.       Auguati.    AAA.  August)  tree. 
A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  Auro  argento  mm  flando 
A.  A.  V.  Alter  ambove. 
A.C.      Acta  eauaa.  Alius  ciria. 
A.D.     Ad  to  diem  ;«.;.,  A.  D.V.  Anto  dum.quinluav 
A.  D.  A.   Ad  dandoa  agroa. 
.*D.       jRdes,  £dili*.  £dilitaa. 
.EM.  and  AIM.  J&niliua,  jEmilia. 
.Kit.       jErxrium.    jEICP,  £n  publico. 
A.  F.       Actum  fids,  Auli  fihua, 
AO.        Ager,  Ago,  Agrippa. 
A.  0.      A nimo  grato,  Aldus  Gelliu*. 
A.  L.E  and  A.LL  Arbitrium  litu  uumauJa, 
A.M.  and  A. MILL    Ad  millianum. 
AN.       Anieuaia,  Annua,  Ante. 
ANN.     Annales,  Ann 
ANT.     Ants,  Antouiu*. 
A.O.       Alii  omnea,  Amico  i 
A  P.        Appiua,  A  pud. 
A.  P.       Ad  pnloa,  ifidilitia  potcstata. 
A.  P.  F.    Auro  (or  argento)  publico  fariundo. 
A. P.M.  Amico  poauit  monumcnttim,  Annorum  plot  iilnut. 
A.  P.R.C.  Anno  post  Roman  oonditam. 
ARO.  Argentum. 

A  R  V.  V.  D.  D.  Aram  votam  votoni  dedica vi t.  Arms  voti va  done  dedal 
AT.       A  tergo.   Also  A  TE.  and  A  TKR. 
A.T.M.  D  O.  Aio  to  mini  dare  opcrtera. 
A  V.       Augur,  Augustus,  Aureliua. 
A.  V.      Anno*  vixiL 
A.V.C.   Ab  urba  oondita. 
AVO.     Angnr,  Aoguatua. 

AVGCO.  Augu-ti  tm. 


AVOQ.  August!  (generally  of  (too).  . 
AVT.PR.R.  Auctorito*  provincial  Roe 


B.  Balbiua,  Balboa,  Beatua,  Bene, 

Bonus,  Brutua,  Buatum. 
B./orV.  Barns,  Birua,  Bixit 

B.A.       Bixit  annoa,  Bonis  auguriia,  Bonua  amabilia. 


Describing  the  function  of  U>e  trimmvin 
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MR.  or  B.B.  Bm  bent,  te.,  i 
R  O.       Bods  dsc,  ~ 
a  DD.    Bonis  deebna. 
B  OS.  M    Bene  da  so  merentL 
B.  P.       Bona  femina.  Bona  Adas,  Bona  fortu.ua, 
H  4         Bona  femina.  Bona  Alia. 
R  M.      Bona  hereditaria,  Bonoram  here*. 
It  I.        Bonum  judicium.  B.I.I.  Boni  judicia  judicium. 
B.  M.      Boats  memoriae,  Bene  mereoti. 
B.  N.      Bona  nostra,  Kenum  nomen. 
UN  H.I.  Bona  bio  invenies. 
R  I*.       Bona  paterna,  Bonorum  potcstae, 
B  Q.       Bene  qoioscat,  Bona  qusssita, 
K,  RP.N.  Bono  reipubliae,  natus. 
BRT.  Britannicua. 

Bonorum  tutor,  Breri  tempore. 
Bene  rale.  Bene  rixit,  Bonus  vir. 
Balnea  Tina  Venus. 
Bi»t /or  visit 

C 

Cesar,  Cains,  Caput,  Causa,  Censor,  Civis,  Cobors,  Colouia, 
(dies*    Condemno    Consul  Cum. 


at 
av. 
av.v. 

BX. 


CC 

cc.c. 

CC.F. 

ccw. 

C-D. 
CES. 

cf. 

C.II. 

ci. 

CL 
CLV. 

a  m. 

CN. 

COH. 

cou 

COLL. 
COM. 

COS. 
COR. 
COS. 
CP. 

CR. 

cs. 

CV. 
CVR. 


DC. 
DD. 

D  D  D. 
D.B.B. 
LKS. 
D  I. 
DIM. 
I).  SI. 
DO.M. 
D.P.S. 


E. 

EG. 
K  M. 
Kg  M. 
E.R.A. 


r.a 
r.  d. 
r  p.p. 

PL. 
PL. 

rtt 

F.B. 


Cni 


Ceis,  Centuria,  Cum,  the  prtfix  Con. 
Oris  bonus,  Commune  bonum,  Conjugi 

Calamn i»  mum,  Causa  eogoita,  Conjugi  eerissirae),  Con- 
silium cepit,  Curias  consul  to. 
Calomnin  carcuda  causa. 

Caesar  (or  Caius)  curarit  faciendum,  Caius  Caii  Glius. 
Clarissimi  riri. 

Oeaaris  decreto,  Caius  Decius,  Comitialibus  diebus. 

Censor,  Censorea.    CESS.  Censore* 

Causa  fiducias,  Conjugi  fecit,  Curarit  faciendum. 

Custos  beredum,  Custoa  hortorum. 

Caius  Julius,  Consul  juaait,  Curarit  judex. 

Clarissimus,  Claudius,  Clodtua,  Colouix 

Clarissimus  rir,  Clypoum  rorit 

Caius  Marius,  Causa  mortis. 

Cnaus. 

Coheres,  Cobors. 

Collega,  Collegium,  Colonia,  Column*. 
College,  Coloni,  Coloniss. 
Comes,  Comitium,  Comparatum. 
Conjux,  Consensus,  Consiliariua,  Consul,  ConsularU. 
Cornelia  (tribua),  Cornelius,  Corona,  Corpus. 
Consiliariua,  Consul  Consularea.    COSS.  Consules. 
Carissimus  or  Clarisaimu*  puer,  Ciris  publicua,  Curavit 
ponendum. 

Caius  Rufus,  Ciris  Roman  us,  Curarit  refickndum, 
Cesar,  Communis,  Consul. 
Clarissimus  or  eonsularis  rir. 
Cura,  Curator,  Curarit,  Curia. 

D. 

Dat,  Dedit  Ac,  De,  Decimut,  Decius,  Dseretum,  Decurio, 
Deua,  Dk.it,  k<-..  Dies,  Dirus,  Dominus,  Domua, 


.  Diebus  comitialibus,  Dirus  Cesar. 
Dea  Dia,  Decurionum  decreto,  Dcdicavit  Deo  dedit,  Dod« 
dedit 

Dono  dedit  dedicarit. 
l)e  e*  re. 
Designatus. 

Dedit  imperator,  Dfis  iramorUlibus,  Dili  inferis. 
Deo  inricto  Mithras,  Diis  inferis  M  ambus. 
Deo  Magno,  Dignus  memoria,  Diis  Maui  bus,  Dolo  mala. 
Deo  Optimo  Maximo. 

Dedit  proprio  aumptu,  Deo  perpetuo  sacrum.  De  petunia 

SUV 

E. 

Ejus,  Equat,  Erexit  Ergo,  Est,  Et,  Etiam,  Ex. 
jfiger,  Egit,  Egregiua. 

Egrcpiae  mcmoriic,  Ejusmodi,  Erexit  monumentum 
Equitum  magister. 
Ea  rua  agitur. 

F. 

Fabius,  Tum, ,  Pedt,  tc.,  Famnia,_FaatM  fj}'*^1^ 


Femina,  Fides,  Filial, 
Functus. 

Faciendum  curarit,  Fidei  commiasnm,  Fidncies 
Fidem  dedit,  Flamen  Dialie,  Frauds  donavit 
Perro  flam  ma  fame,  Portior  fortuna  fato. 
Filius,  Flamen,  Flaminius,  Flavins. 
Farcto  Unguis,  Fecit  libena,  Felix  " 
Forum,  Pronto,  F rumen tarina. 


C  Gains  (  =  Caius),  Gallia, 

Gesta,  Gratia. 

G.F.       Oemina  fidelit  (ajpfof  to  a  Ujum\.    Bo  G.P.F. 

pia  fidelia. 
0I«.  Glona. 

GN.       Genius,  Gens,  Genus.  Gnsraa  (-Cnmus). 
O.  P.  R.   Genio  populi  Romant 


H. 

HER. 

H.L 

H.M. 

H.8.E 

H.V. 


H. 


Habct,  ITerea,  Hie,  Homo,  Honor,  TTora. 
Herat,  Herenniua.    HER.  and  HERC.  Hercule*. 
Hue  lege.  Hoe  loco,  Honeeto  loco. 
Hue  monumentum,  Honeata  muUer,  Hora  mala. 
Hie  aepultus  eat.  Hie  situs  eat 
Hiso  urba,  Hio  vivit,  Honeeto  rixit,  Honeatus  vir. 

L 

L  Immortalia,  Imperator,  In,  Infirm,  Inter,  Inrictua,  Ipse, 

I  sis.  Judex,  Julius,  Junius,  Jupiter,  Justus. 
IA.        Jam,  Intra. 

l.C       Julius  Ciesar,  Juris  Consul  torn,  Jus  civile. 
ID.        Idem,  Idas,  Interdum. 

1.  D.       Inferis  diis,  Jovi  dodicatum,  Jus  dicendum,  Jussu  Del 
I.D.M.    Jori  dec  magna. 
I.F.       In  foro,  In  fronte, 
I.  H.      Jacot  hie,  In  bonestatom,  Justus  homo. 
IM        Imago,  Immortalis,  Immunis,  Iropensa, 
IMP.      Imperator,  Imperium. 
I. O.  M.   Jovi  optimo  maxirao. 
LP.       In  publico,  Intra  prorinciam,  Justa  j 
I.S.V.P.  lmpensa  sua  rirus  posuiL 

K. 

fL         Kaeao,  Caia,  Calumnia,  Caput,  Cams, 
K.,  KAL,  and  KL.  Kahndsc 

La 

L,         Ladius,  Legio,  Lex,  Libena,  Liber.  Libre,  Locus,  Lolliiu. 

Laxc  i  us,  sUud  us. 
LB.       Libena.  Libert,  Ijbertue. 
L.  D.  D.  D.  Locus  datus  decreto  decurionum. 
LEG.      Legatus,  Legio. 

LI  a      Liber,  Liberalitas,  Libertos,  Libertus,  Ubrarios 
LL.        Leges,  Libentissime,  LibertL 
L  M.      Ijbens  merito,  Locus  monumejiti. 
KS.       Uribua  sacrum,  Libena  solvit, 
LVD.  Ludus. 


LV.P.F.  Udos  puUlcos  fecit 
M. 


II. 


Marcus,  Marina, 


Magister,  Magistratua,  Magnus,  Ma 

Marti,  Mater,  Memoria,  Mcnsia,  Miles,  Monumentum, 
Mortuus,  Mucius,  Mulier. 
Msniua. 

Magno  Deo,  Manibns  diis,  Matri  deum, 
Mensia.  MESS.  Menses,  • 
Mala  fides,  Marci  Alius,  Monumentum  I 
Matri  hUi  .p,  Matri  Iaidi,  Maximo  Jori. 

MoN.  Moneto.  . 
Male  positus,  Monumentum  posuit 
Msnibus  sacrum.  Memorial  sacrum, 
Municepa,  or  muuicipium;  to  alio  MN.,  MV., 
MVNIC. 

M.V.a  Marti  ultori  aacrum,  Merito  rotura  solvit 

K. 

Hatio.  NatM,  Nefastus  (dies),  Net**,  rJeptitnus,  TTero, 
Nomen,  Non,  Nnna%  Noster,  Novas,  Numen,  Nume- 
rius,  Numerus,  Nummus. 
Nepos,  Neptunus. 
Nostr*  fidei  c«  mmissum. 
Non  licet  Non  liquet  Non  longs, 
Nobilis  memorise  vir. 

Nostri.    NN.,  NNO..  and  NNR.  Nostrornm. 
Nobilis.     NOB.,  N0B1L,  and  NOV.  Novembris. 
Nefastus  primo  (i.«.,  prioro  parte  diei),  Non  potuat. 

O. 

Ob,  Oftlfium,  Omnia,  Oportet  OpUmua,  Opus.  Oms. 
Obiit  Obiter.  Orbi*. 
Ob  civee  eervatoa. 
Omnibus  honoribus  functus. 
O.H.S.S.  Ossa  bic  sita  sunt 
OR     '  Hora,  Ordo,  Ornamentum. 
O.T.B.Q,Ossa  tua  bene  quieacant 

P. 

P.  Tars,  Paasus.  Pater,  Patronus,  Pax,  rerpctnus.  Pea,  Pius, 
Plebs,  Pondo,  Populus,  Post  Posuit  Praises,  Prartor, 
Primus,  Pro,  Provineia,  Publicus,  Publius,  Purr. 

P.C.  Tactum  conventum,  Patr'-n  couscripti,  Pecunia  constituta, 
Ponendum curarit  PusU  ou»ul»tum,  I'otcetatecensoria. 


IT. 
M.D. 
M  R& 

M.r. 

Ml. 

MNT. 

M.P. 

M.S. 

MVN. 


NEP. 

N.P.C 

S.U 

N.1LV. 

NN. 

Noa 

N.P. 

O. 
OB. 

o.c.a 

O.H.F. 
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P.F.  Pia  fideli*,  rim  felix,  FrojsiiM  fide*,  Publil  Clina, 

P.  M.  Pi*  memories,  Plot  minni,  Pontiff i  nnTimin 

P.P.  Pater  patratus.  Pater  patria,  Pecunia  public*,  Propositus, 

Primipiln*,  Proprator. 

PB.  Prase*,  Prater.  Pridie,  Pri__ 

P.R.  Permissu  reipublica,  Popolua 

P.H.C.  Port  Romam  conditara, 

PR.  PR.  Prafectus  pratorii,  Proprator. 

P.  8.  Pecunia  sua,  Plebiscitum,  Proprio  tumptu.  Public*  saluti. 

P.  V.  Pia  victrix,  Praifoctu*  urbi,  Prastantisaimus  vir. 

Q.        Quastor,  Quando,  Quanta*,  Que,  Qoi,  Quinquennali*, 

Quintus,  Quirite*. 
Q.D.R.  Quad*  re. 

Q.  I.S.SJ.  Qua  infra  acripta  cunt ;  to  Q.  8.  8.  61 
QQ.       Quacunque,  Quinqueunalis,  Quoqu*. 


,  Re*,  Rcspublica, 
Jtufu*,  Rursus. 
B  C.      Roman*  crritas,  Romano*  ciri*. 
RKSP.  and  RP.  Respsblic*. 
BET.  P.  and  RP.  Retro  pedes. 

a 

a  Sacrum,  Bcriprus,  Semi*,  Sena  to*.  Sepultus,  Serein*, 
Berro*.  Sextu*.  Sibi,  Bine,  Situs,  Solus,  Solvit,  Sub, 
Ron*. 

8 AC.     Bsoerdo*,  Sacrificium, 
BC.       Benato*  consul  turn. 
B.D.      Sacrum  diia,  Sal  u  tern 
dedit 

8.  D.  IT.  Sacrum  diia  Manibua, 
8KB      Berrius,  Servus. 
8.  a  T.Ik  Sit  ei  terra  levi*. 
8N.       Benttua,  8ententia,  Sine, 
a  P.       Sacerdoa  perpetua,  S 
a  P.Q.  a  Senatu*  populosque 


S.V.aaaQ.  V.  Si  rale*  bene  est,  ego  quidoiu  ralco. 

T. 

T.         Terminus,  Testamentum,  Titus,  Tribunus,  Tu,  Tnrma, 
Tutor. 

Ta,  TL,  amfTIB  Tiberius. 
Ta,  Ta.  aiwiTRB.  Tribunu*. 
T.F.      Testamentum  fecit,  Titi 
Flariu*. 

TM.       Terminus,  Testamentum,  Therm  a. 

TVU  K^^^bunicUpotesmte.Tribunn.plebi*. 


fecit,  Tirus 


V. 


V. 


Vestali*.  Vaster,  Vir, 


Urbs,  Uw*.  Uxor,  Vale, 

Vivos,  Vixit,  Volo,  Votum. 
Yetersno  assigustux,  Vixit  anno*. 
V»le  conjux,  Vir  clariasimus,  Vir  oonsulari*. 
Verum  etiam,  Vir  egregius.  Visum  est 
Usui  fructua,  Verba  fecit.  Virus  fecit 
Urbi*  prafectu*.  Vir  perfectissimu*.  Viru*  posuit 
Urbs  Roma,  Uu  rogu,  Votum  reddidit 

IX  Mroutvax  Abbreviations. — Of  the  different  kind* 
of  abbreviations  in  use  in  the  middle  age*,  the  following 
are  examples: — 
A.M.     At.  M.ri*. 
BP.       Beatus  Paalo*.  Beeto*  Petro*. 
CC.       Cariisimus  {alto  plur.  ~ 


V.A. 

v.a 
v.a 
v.  p. 
v.p. 
v.a 


0.  Deus,  Dominions,  Dux. 
D.N. PP.  Dominus  neater  Pap*. 
PP.        Felicissimus,  F  nitres, 

1.  C.  or  I.X.  Jean*  Christu*. 
D.N.   In  Dei  nomine. 

Karisaimus  (or  .mi). 
Maestri,  Martyre*,  If  a.. 
Ordinis  8*ncti  Benedict!. 
Papa,  Patro*,  Puasimi 
Rex  Fran  coram. 
Revcrendissimua  Pater  D 
Sacra  Caaarea  Majeata*. 
8anet*  Mater  Eccfi.. 
Bancta  Hater  Maria. 

Sanctitas  Vctra,  SancU Virgo, 


(prob.  far  Or.  II). 


KK. 
MM. 

O.3.B. 
PP. 

a  p. 

ap.D. 
aau. 
aM.a 

.S.M.M. 

aai. 
av. 
v. 
v.a  p. 


which  they  occur.    There  is  no  occasion  to  explain 
the  common  abbreviations  used  for  Christian  names, " 
of  Scripture,  months  of  the  year,  points  of  the  compass, 
grammatical  and  mathematical  terms,  or  familiar  titles, 
like  "Mr,"  Ac 

The  ordinary  abbreviations,  now  or  recently  In  use,  may 
be  conveniently  classified  under  the  following  * 

1.  Abbreviated  Titles  and  '. 


A.  A.      Associate  of  Art*. 
A.  B'      Able-bodied  seaman. 
A.  M.      {Artium  Magitter),  Master  of  Arts. 
A.  It  A.    Associate  of  the  Royal  . 

A.  as.  A.  Associate  of  the  Royal ! 
a  A.       Bachelor  of  Arte. 

B.  C.  L.    Bachelor  of  Ciril  Law. 
Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Bachelor  of  Law*. 
Bachelor  of  Science. 
Chairman. 

Chartered  Accountant 
Companion  of  the  Bath. 
Ciril  Engineer. 

(Ckiruryi*  JfaauUr),  Master  in  Surgery. 
Companion  of  St  Michael  and  St  Uoonre. 
of  the  8tar  of  India. 


B.  D. 
BLL. 

a  So. 

a 

C.  A. 

aa 
ca 

CM. 

C.  M.Q. 

cai. 

D.  C.L. 
D.D. 
D.Ut 
DM. 
D.Sc 
Ebor. 

p.ca 

F.D. 


III.  Abbreviations  now  in  use. — The  import  of  these 
will  often  bo  readily  understood  from  the  connection  in 


Doctor  of  Ciril  Law. 
Doctor  of  Dirinity. 
Doctor  of  literature. 
Doctor  of  Medicine  [Oxford] 
Doctor  of  Science. 
(Eboraeenris),  of  York.1 
Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society. 
{FSdei  Dtfmtor),  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
F.P.P.S  Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  &  Surgeon j  [Glasgow  1 
F.O.a    Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society. 

F.K.Q.C.P.L  Fellow  of  King  and  Queen'*  College  of  Physician* 
in  Ireland. 

F.L.S.     Fellow  of  the  Lin 

P.M.      Field  Marshal 

F.  P.  a    Fellow  of  the  Philological  Bodetv. 

F.aA.S  Fellow  of  the  Royal  AstronotrJcal  Society. 

F.  aC.  P.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

F.aC.P.a  Fellow  0f  th«  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

F.aC.S  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon*. 
F.aG.a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
P.  a  a    Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
F.Itaa  Fellow  ofthe  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
F.BSL  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
F.  S.  A.    Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
P.  S  a     Fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

F.  Z  S.     Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

G.  C. B    Knight  Grand  Crow  of  the  Bath. 

G.  C.H.   Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Hanover. 

0.  C.  M.  G.  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  St  Michael  and  St  George. 
O.CS.  I.  Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India. 

H.  ail.  Hi*  (or  Her)  Royal  Highness. 
J.  P.       Justice  of  the  Peace, 

J.  U.D.    (Jurit  vtriwoiu  Doctor),  Doctor  of  Civil 
K.C.SI.  Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  or  In.  Us. 
K.C.B.   Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 
K.  O.      Knight  of  the  Garter. 
K.P.      Knight  of  St  Patriot 
K.T.      Knight  of  the  Thistle. 
LA.  1L   Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries'  IIilL 
L  C.J.    Lord  Chief  Justice. 
LL  B.     (Ltgwm  Baaaiauriu),  Bachelor  of  Law*. 
LLD.    lljegvm  Doctor),  Doctor  of  Ijiws. 
LLM.    \lxgwn.  MagisUr),  Master  of  Law*. 
Lac  P.  Licentiste  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physician*. 
L  ac.S.  Lioentiate  of  the  Roysl  College  of  Surgeons. 
LS  A.    Licentiate  of  the  A;  " 

M.'a      (Medieinm . 
M.  C.      Member  of  Congress. 
M.  D.      {Median*  Doctor),  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
M .  P.      Member  of  Par)  lament 
M.BC.P.  Member  of  th*  Royal  College  of  Physician*. 
M.ai.A  Member  of  the  Roy*l  Iriah 
Mus.  B  Bachelor  of  Music 


1  Ad  archbishop  or  bishop,  in  writing  hit  signstnre,  substitutes  for 
h!s  sarnsm*  the  nam*  of  his  ice ;  thus  th*  prelates  of  Canterbury,  Vork, 
Oiford,  London,  let,  subscribe  themselves  A.  C.  Cantuar.,  W.  Kbor., 
J.  J.  Oxoo.,  J.  London,  U. 
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Mat.  D.  Doctor  of  Marie 


N.P. 
P.  a 
Ph.D. 
P.P. 
P.R.A. 

1* 


Notary  Publi  \ 
Privy  Councillor. 
(Philosophic  Doctor), 
Pariah  Priest. 


R.A. 
K.A.M. 
R.E. 


6.T.P. 

v.c. 
v.o. 

V.8. 
W.3. 


President  of  the 
Qncen't  Counsel. 
{l:<i,  Regina),  King,  Queen. 
Royal  Academician.    Royal  Artillery. 
Royal  Academy  of  Music 
Roj  - 
R*K.  Prof. 

R.N.      Royal  Navy. 
8.  or  St  Sunt 
8.  S.  C.    Solicitor  before  the 
(Sacrosanetat 

Theology. 
Vice-Chancellor. 
Vicar-General. 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 

"Writer  to  the  Signet  [in  Scotland].  Equivalent  to  Attorney. 

2.  Abbreviations  denotino  Monies,  Weights,  and 
Measures  : — * 

Lp1  £,*  or  L  (libra),  pound 

(money), 
lb.  or  ft.  {libra),  pound  (weight), 
m.  or  mi.  mile ; 
e.  (or  cub.)  ft  kc,  cubic  foot,  Wi- 
fe. 

cwt 

d. 

dr. 
dwt 

1 
& 

ft 
fur. 


((oVMriiu),  penny, 
degree, 
draolun  or  i 

franc 

florin, 
foot 
furlong, 
gallon. 


gr.  grain, 
h.  or  hr.  hour. 
hhiL  hogshead, 
in.  inch. 
UK 


pol*, 
pint 

(quadrant), 
quarter, 
quart 
rood, 
ru 


* 

qr. 

qt. 

ro, 

Ra.1  rupee*, 
a.  or  I  (sotidut), 

or  sco.  second, 
sc.  or  scr.  scruple. 
*%  ft  kc.  square  foot,  kc 
st  atone, 
yd.  yard. 

3.  Miscellaneous  Abbreviations. 
A.  Accepted. 

AC.    (Ante  Chrittum),  Before  Christ 

arc  ,  a/c,  or  acct  Account 

A.  f>.   (Anno  Domini),  In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

AK.LO.U.  Austria)  est  impcrure  orbi  univcrso,'  or  Alios  Hnlfii.  !, 

1st  Oestemsich  Unterthon. 
£t  or  JEut  (AStutit  [anno]>.  In  the  year  of  his  age. 
4.  IL  (Anno Uegirct),  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  (the  | 

era). 

A.  M.  (Anno  ifuudi).  In  the  year  of  the  world. 
A  XL   (Ante  meridiem),  Forenoon. 

An  on.  Anonymous. 

AU.C  (Anno  urbit  audita).  In  the  year  from  the  buildin"  of  the 
city  (U.,  Rome.) 

B.  C.    Before  Christ 

C.  or  Cap  ( Caput),  Chapter. 

C       Centigrade  (or  Celsius's)  Thermometer. 

C?L4  »'cimhp^^^Xl0a 
(  h.  or  Chap  Chapter. 
Co.     Company.  County. 
Cr.  Creditor. 

curt   Currant  the  present  month. 

D.  O.   (Dei  gratia),  By  the  grace  of  God. 
IVv.      Ditto,  the  tamo. 

P.O.M.  (Deo  Optimo  Maximo),  To  God  the  Rest  and  Greatest 
J>r.'  Debtor. 

D.V.  (Deo  tolente),  God  willing. 

•  

1  Characters,  not  properly  abbreviations,  are  used  In  the  same  way  ; 
*■§->  *  "  for  ■  degrees,  minutes,  seconds,"  (circular  measure) ;  J,  5,  3 
for  "  ounces,  drachma,  scruples."  J  Is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the 
written  form  of  the  •  in  "  as." 

*  These  forms  (as  well  at  f,  the  symbol  for  tho  American  dollar)  are 
placed  before  their  amounts. 

'  It  it  oioen  to  Anttria  to  ruU  tho  whole  earth.  The  device  of 
Austria,  first  adopted  by  Frederick  III. 

♦  "  Per  cant"  i*  often  tip oified  by  "/,,  a  form  tradable  to  "  JOO." 


«  g.     (Exempli  gratia),  For  i 
ect.  or  Ac  (Et  cc  ' 
Ex.  Example. 

F.  or  Fahr.  Fahrenheit'*  Thermometec. 
Fee    (Feat).  He  made  (or  did)  it 

fl.  Flourished. 
Fa  or  FoL  Folio, 
f.o.b.  Free  on  board. 

G.  P.O.  General  Poat  Offir*. 

H.  M.S.  Her  Majesty's  Ship. 

Ib.  or  Ibid.  (I'<idem),  In  tho  tamo  place. 
Id,    '  (from),  The  same, 
i.e.      (la  est),  That  in. 

UUgArtM  Saloator),  Josua  the  Sxviour  «l  men. 
Inf.    (In/ra),  Below. 

inst     Instant,  the  ; 

I.  0.  U.I  owe  yon. 
i.q.     (Idem  quod),  The  same  as. 
*.r.a.  (mmi  ra  XeewmX  Et  oxtera,  and  tlic  rest. 
L  or  Lib.  (Liber),  Book. 
Lit.  Latitod*. 

l.c     (Loco  citato).  In  the  place  cited. 
Lon.  or  Long.  Ixmgitude. 
LS.    ILocut  tigitli).  The  place  of  the  seal. 
(Memento),  Remember,  Memorandum, 
Manuscript    MSS.  Manuscript*. 
(Xota  bene),  Mark  well  ;  take  no " 
North  Britain  (i.e.,  Scotland). 
No  date. 


Mem. 

MS. 
N.B. 
N.B. 
N.D. 


nem.  con.  (A'emine  amtredicenle),  No  one  contnulictin  •. 
No.    (AWro),  Number. 
N.S.  NewStyi*. 
N.T.   New  Testament 

ob,     (Obiil),  Died. 
Obs.  Obaoletr.' 

O.  H.M.S.  On  Her  Majesty's  Semoa. 

O.a    Old  Style. 

O.T.    Old  Testament 

P.      Pago.   Pp  Pugcs. 

¥•      (Per),  For :  eg.,  *  lb,  For  one  pound. 

Pinx.  (Pinxit),  lie  painted  it 

P.M.   (Poet  meridiem).  Afternoon. 

P.O.    Post  Office.       P. 0.0.  Post  Office  Oidtf. 

P.P.G  (Pour  prendre  congi),  To  take  leave. 

P.  R.  Priie-rmg. 

pros.   (Proximo  [menseT),  Next  month. 
P.  8.  Postscript 
It  Part 

p.t  or  pro.  tern.  (Pro  tempore),  For  the  time. 

r.T.O.  Pleas*  turn  orcr. 

Q.,  Qu.,  or  Qy.  Query  ;  Question. 

q.d.     (Quati  dieat).  As  if  he  should  my  ;  as  mnch  as  tn  a*y, 

Q.  E.D.  (Quod  erat  demonstrandum),  which  was  to  lw  demonstrated. 

Q.K.F.  (Quod  erat  faciendum),  which  was  to  be  done. 

q.e.  or  quant  jiuff.  ^(Quantum  eujicit),  A*  much  at  is  sufficient 

IC'or  B^S^!'Take.Ch 
V  (=  r.  for  radix),  the  sign  of  the  square  root 
R.LP.  (Regyiescat  inpaco/),  May  he  rest  in  poacol 
tc      (Scilicet),  Namely  ;  that  is  to  tay. 
Sc.  or  Sculp.  (Sculpeit),  He  engraved  it. 
S.D.U.K.  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
seq.  or  *q.,  seqq.  or  *qq.  (Sequent,  eequeniia).  The  foUowing. 
•.K     (Sine  prole),  Without  ony 
S.P.O.  8ociety  for  th 
Sup.    (Supra),  Above. 
*.r.     (Sub  voce),  Under  the  word 
T.a D.Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
ult     (Ultimo  [menetj), 
U.8.    United  State*, 
r.       (PVrnu),  Against 
r.  errid.  (Fide),  See. 
Tlx.     (Videlicet),  Namely. 
V.  R.  (Victoria  Regina),  Victoria  the  Queen. 
Xma*.  Christmas  [This  X  it  a  Greek  letter,  corresponding  to  Cl.J. 

(Seo  Gnorius's  TTtetaurut  Antiqttitatum,  1694,  tqq.; 
Nicolai's  Tractatus  do  Sifflis  Vrterum ;  Mominwm'e  Corpus 
Intariptionum  Latinarum,  1863,  tqq. ;  Natalis  de  Wailly'a 
PaUoyraphit,  Paris,  1838;  AJph,  Chassant's  Palicgraphie 
1854,  and  Dicticmnaire  de*  Abrtviatioru,  3d  ed.,  1866.  A 
manual  of  the  abbreviations  in  current  use  is  a  desideratum.) 

A  BBRE VIATORS,  a  body  of  writers  in  the  Papai 
Chancery,  whose  business  is  to  sketch  out  and  prepare  in 
due  form  the  Pope's  bulls,  briefs,  and  constutorial  decrees, 


'prtag. 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
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They  are  first  mentioned  in  a  ball  of  Benedict  XI L,  early 
in  the  14th  century.  Their  number  is  fixed  at  seventy- 
two,  of  whom  twelve,  distinguished  as  dr  parco  majori,  hold 

{>relatic  rank ,  twenty-two,  de porta  minori,  are  clergymen  of 
ower  rank ;  and  the  remainder,  examinatoret,  may  be  laymen. 

ABDALLATIF,  or  Abd-ol-Latif,  a  celebrated  physician 
and  traveller,  and  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of 
the  East,  was  born  at  Baghdad  in  1162.  An  interesting 
memoir  of  Abdallatif,  written  by  himself,  has  been  pre- 
served with  additions  by  Ibn-Abu-Osaiba,  a  contemporary. 
From  that  work  we  learn  that  the  higher  education  of  the 
youth  of  Baghdad  consisted  principally  in  a  minute  and 
careful  study  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  grammar,  and 
in  their  committing  to  memory  the  wholo  of  the  Koran,  a 
treatise  or  two  on  philology  and  jurisprudence,  and  the 
choicest  Arabian  poetry.  After  attaining  to  great  pro- 
ficiency in  that  kind  of  learning,  Abdallatif  applied  him- 
self to  natural  philosophy  and  medicine.  To  enjoy  the 
society  of  the  learned,  he  went  first  to  Mosul  0189),  and 
afterwards  to  Damascus,  the  great  resort  of  the  eminent 
men  of  that  age.  The  chemical  fooleries  that  engrossed 
the  attention  of  some  of  these  had  no  attraction  for  him, 
but  he  entered  with  eagerness  into  speculative  discussions. 
With  letters  of  recommendation  from  Saladin's  vizier,  he 
visited  Egypt,  where  the  wish  he  had  long  cherished  to 
converse  with  Maimonides,  "the  Eagle  of  the  Doctors," 
was  gratified.  He  afterwards  formed  one  of  the  circle  of 
learned  men  whom  Saladin  gathered  around  him  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  shared  in  the  great  sultan's  favours,  lie  taught 
medicine  and  philosophy  at  Cairo  and  at  Damascus  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  afterwards,  for  a  shorter  period,  at 
Aleppo.  His  love  of  travel  led  him  in  his  old  age  to  visit 
different  parts  of  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  he  was 
setting  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  when  he  died  at 
Baghdad  in  1231.  Abdallatif  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
great  knowledge  and  of  an  inquisitive  and  penetrating 
mind,  but  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  vain  of  his  attain- 
ments. Of  the  numerous  works — most  of  them  on  medi- 
cine— which  Osaiba  ascribes  to  him,  one  only,  the  Account 
of  Egypt,  appears  to  be  known  in  Europe.  The  manuscript 
of  this  work,  which  was  discovered  by  Pococke  the  Orien- 
talist, is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Professor  White  of  Oxford  in  1800,  and 
into  French,  with  very  valuable  notes,  by  De  Sacy  in  1810. 
It  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  first  gives  a  general  view  of 
Egypt ;  the  second  treats  of  the  Nile,  and  contains  a  vivid 
description  of  a  famine  caused,  during  the  author's  residence 
in  Egypt,  by  the  river  failing  to  overflow  its  banks.  The 
work  gives  an  authentic  detailed  account  of  the  state  of 
Egypt  during  the  middle  ages. 

ABD-EL-KADEB,  celebrated  for  bis  breve  resistance  to 
the  advance  of  the  French  in  Algeria,  was  born  near 
Mascara,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1807.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  great  influence  among  his  countrymen  from 
his  high  rank  and  learning,  and  Abd-el-Kader  himself  at 
an  early  age  acquired  a  wide  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
piety,  as  well  as  for  skill  in  horsemanship  and  other  manly 
exercises.  In  1831  he  was  chosen  Emir  of  Mascara,  and 
leader  of  the  combined  tribes  in  their  attempt  to  check  the 
growing  power  of  the  French  in  Africa.  His  efforts  were 
at  first  successful,  and  in  1834  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  French  general,  which  was  very  favourable  to  his  cause. 
This  treaty  was  broken  in  the  succeeding  year;  but  as  the 
war  that  followed  was  mainly  in  favour  of  the  Arabs,  peace 
was  renewed  in  1837.  War  again  broke  out  in  1839, 
and  for  more  than  a  year  was  carried  on  in  a  very 
desultory  manner.  In  1841,  however,  Marshal  Bngeaud 
assumed  the  chief  command  of  tho  French  force,  which 
numbered  nearly  100,000  men.  The  war  was  now 
carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  Abd-el-Kader,  after  a 


most  determined  resistance,  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Due  d'Aumale,  on  the  22d  December  1847.  The  promise, 
that  he  would  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Alexandria  or  St 
Jean  d'Acre,  upon  the  faith  of  which  Abd-el-Kader  had 
given  himself  up,  was  broken  by  the  French  government 
He  was  taken  to  France,  and  was  imprisoned  first  in  the 
castle  of  Pau,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Amboise.  In  1852 
Louis  Napoleon  gave  him  his  liberty  on  condition  of  bis  not 
returning  to  Algeria.  Since  then  be  resided  successively  at 
Broussa,  Constantinople,  and  Damascus.  He  is  reported 
to  have  died  at  Mecca  in  October  1873.    See  Alokbia. 

ABDEBA  (1.),  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  maritime  town  of 
Thrace,  eastward  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nest  us. 
Mythology  assigns  the  founding  of  the  town  to  Hercules ; 
but  Herodotus  states  that  it  was  first  colonised  by  Timesias 
of  Claaomenae,  whom  the  Thracians  in  a  short  time  expelled. 
Rather  more  than  a  century  later  (&C.  541),  the  people  of 
Seos  recolonised  Abdera.  The  town  soon  became  one  of 
considerable  importance,  and  in  &c  408,  when  it  was  re- 
duced by  Thrasybulus  the  Athenian,  it  is  described  as  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  Its  prosperity  was  greatly  im- 
paired by  its  disastrous  war  with  the  Triballi  (circa  B.C 
376),  and  very  little  is  heard  of  it  thereafter.  The 
Abderitss,  or  Abderitani,  were  proverbial  for  their  want  of 
wit  and  judgment;  yet  their  city  gave  birth  to  several 
eminent  persons,  as  Protagoras,  Dcmocritua,  and  Anaxarchus 
the  philosophers,  Hecateus  the  historian,  Nicametua  the 
poet,  and  others. 

ABDEBA  (2.),  a  town  in  Iliepania  Bcetica,  founded  by 
the  Carthaginians,  on  the  south  coast,  between  Maiaca  and 
Prom.  Charidemi.  It  is  probably  represented  by  the 
modem  Adra. 

ABDICATION,  the  act  whereby  a  person  in  office 
renounces  and  gives  up  the  same  before  the  expiry  of  the 
time  for  which  it  is  held.  The  word  is  seldom  used  except 
in  the  sense  of  surrendering  the  supreme  power  in  a  state. 
Despotic  sovereigns  are  at  liberty  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  powers  at  any  time,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  throne  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  lawfully 
abdicated  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. When  James  IL,  after  throwing  the  Oreat  Seal 
into  the  Thames,  fled  to  France  in  1688,  he  did  not  formally 
resign  the  crown,  and  the  question  was  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment whether  he  had  forfeited  the  throne  or  had  abdicated. 
The  latter  designation  was  agreed  on,  for  in  a  full  assembly 
of  tho  Lords  and  Commons,  met  in  convention,  it  was  re- 
solved, in  spite  of  James's  protest,  "  that  King  James  IL 
having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and 
people,  and,  by  the  advice  of  J  esuita  and  other  wicked  persons, 
having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  with- 
drawn himself  out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the 
government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant"  The 
Scotch  Parliament  pronounced  a  decree  of  forfeiture  and 
deposition.  Among  the  most  memorable  abdications  of 
antiquity  may  bo  mentioned  that  of  Sulla  the  dictator,  a  a 
79,  and  that  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  a.d.  305.  The  follow- 
ing  is  a  listof  the  more  important  abdications  of  Lit/*  times : — 


Benedict  IX.,  Tope,   1048 

Stephen  II.  of  Hungary   1131 

Albert  (tho  Boar)  of  Brandenburg,          .       .  11C8 

Ladialao*  III.,  Duke  of  Poland,      .  1207 

John  BaUiol  of  Scotland,        ...  1296 

John  Cantacuzene,  Emperor  of  the.  East         .       .       .  1355 

John  XXIII.,  Pope,   1415 

Erie  VII.  of  Denmark  and  XIII.  of  Swarlm.  .  .  .  1439 
Amurath  II.,  Ottoman  Emperor,    .      .      .        1444  and  1446 

Charlea  V.,  Emperor,.   ,  1556 

Christina  of  Sweden,   1654 

John  Caaimtr  of  Poland,         ,                                   .  1668 

James  II.  of  England,                                             .  1688 

Frederick  Augusta*  of  Poland   1706 
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Philip  V.  of  Spain,  1724 

Victor  Amsdmis  II.  of  {Sardinia,  1730 

AchsMt  III.,  Ottoman  Emperor,  1730 

Charles  of  Naples  (on  accession  to  throne  of  Siuln),        .  1759 

Stanielaus  IL  of  Poland,  1795 

"  IV.  ofSardinin,    ...       Jons  4,1803 

i  IV.  of  Spain,  Mar.  18,  1808 

sparte  of  Naples,   ....        Juni    «,  1808 
V.  of  Sweden,        ....        liar.  29,  1809 
Looia  Bonaparte  of  Holland,  ....        July   2,  1810 
Napoleon  of  France.       .       .    April  4,  1814,  and  June  22.  1816 


Victor  Emanuel  of  Sardinia, 
Charles  X.  of  France,  . 
Pedro  of  Brazil,1  . 
Don  Miguel  of  Portugal, 
William  I.  of  Holland, 
I»uis  Philippe  of  France, 
Louis  Charles  of  Bavaria, 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  . 
Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia, 
Leopold  II.  of  Tuscany, 
Isabel)*  II.  of  Spain.  . 
Amadeus  L  of  Spain,  . 


Mar.  13,  1821 

Aug.  2,  1630 

AprU  7.  1831 

May  2«,  1834 

Oct.  7,  1840 

Feb.  24,  1843 

Mar.  21,  1848 

Dec  2,  1848 

Mar.  23,  1849 

July  21,  1869 

June  25.  1870 

Feb.  11,  1873 


ABDOMEN,  in  Anatomy,  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  situated  between  the  thorax  and  the  pelvis.  See 

Ai*  ATOMY. 

A  R DOMIN  ALES,  or  Abdominal  Fishes,  a  sub-division 
of  the  Malacopterygious  Order,  whose  ventral  fins  are  placed 
behind  the  pectorals,  under  the  abdomen.  The  typical 
abdominals  are  carp,  salmon,  herring,  silures,  and  pike. 

ABDUCTION,  a  law  term  denoting  the  forcible  or 
fraudulent  removal  of  a  person,  limited  by  custom  to  the 
case  where  a  woman  is  the  victim*  In  the  case  of  men  or 
children,  it  has  been  usual  to  substitute  the  term  Kid- 
nafpiko  (q.v.)  The  old  severe  laws  against  abduction, 
generally  contemplating  its  object  as  the  possession  of  an 
heiress  and  her  fortune,  have  been  repealed  by  24  and  25 
Vict,  c  100,  a  53,  which  makes  it  felony  for  any  one  from 
motives  of  lucre  to  take  away  or  detain  against  her  will, 
with  intent  to  marry  or  carnally  know  her,  Ac.  any  woman 
of  any  ago  who  has  any  interest  in  any  real  or  personal 
estate,  or  is  an  heiress  presumptive,  or  co-heiress,  or  pre- 
sumptive next  of  kin  to  any  one  having  such  an  interest ; 
or  for  any  one  to  cause  such  a  woman  to  be  married  or 
earn  illy  known  by  any  other  person  ;  or  for  any  one  with 
such  intent  to  allure,  take  away,  or  detain  any  such  woman 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one.  out  of  the  possession  and  against 
the  will  of  her  parents  or  guardians.  By  a  5  4,  forcible  taking 
away  or  detention  against  her  will  of  any  woman  of  any  age 
with  like  intent  is  felony.  Even  without  such  intent,  abduc- 
tion of  any  unmarried  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  is  a 
misdemeanour.  In  Scotland,  where  there  is  no  statutory 
adjustment,  abduction  is  similarly  dealt  with  by  practice. 

ABDUL  MEDJLD,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  thirty-first 
sovereign  of  the  house  of  Othman,  was  bora  April  23, 
1823,  and  succeeded  bis  father  Mahmoud  IX  on  the  2d 
of  July  1839.  Mahmoud  appears  to  have  been  unable 
to  effect  the  reforms  he  desired  in  the  mode  of  educating 
his  children,  so  that  his  son  received  no  better  education 
than  that  given,  according  to  use  and  wont,  to  Turkish 
princes  in  the  harem.  When  Abdul  Medjid  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  the  affairs  of  Turkey  were  in  an  extremely 
critical  state.  At  the  very  time  his  father  died,  the  news 
was  on  its  way  to  Constantinople  that  the  Turkish  army 
bad  been  signally  defeated  at  Nisib  by  that  of  the  rebel 
Egyptian  viceroy,  Mehemet  Ali;  and  the  Turkish  fleet  was 
at  the  same  time  on  its  way  to  Egypt,  to  be  surrendered 
perfidiously  by  its  commander  to  the  same  enemy.  But 
through  the  intervention  of  the  great  European  powers, 
Mehemet  Ali  was  obliged  to  come  to  terms,  and  the  Otto- 
man empire  was  saved.    In  compliance  with  his  father's 

»  Pedro  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  In  1828,  bat  shdi- 
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express  instructions,  Abdul  Medjid  set  at  once  about  carry- 
ing out  the  extensive  reforms  to  which  Mahmoud  had  so 
energetically  devoted  himself.  In  November  1839  was 
proclaimed  an  edict,  known  as  the  Uatti-sherif  of  Qulhnn6, 
consolidating  and  enforcing  these  reforms,  which  was 
supplemented,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  by  a 
similar  statute,  issued  in  February  1856.  By  these  enact- 
ments it  was  provided  that  all  classes  of  the  sultan's  sub- 
jects should  have  security  for  their  lives  and  property ; 
that  taxes  should  be  fairly  imposed  and  justice  impartially 
administered ;  and  that  all  should  have  full  religious 
liberty  and  equal  civil  rights.  The  scheme  was  regarded 
as  so  revolutionary  by  the  aristocracy  and  the  educated 
classes  (the  Ulcma)  that  it  met  with  keen  opposition,  and 
was  in  consequence  but  partially  put  in  force,  especially  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  more  than  one  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  the  sultan's  life  on  account  of 
it.  Of  the  other  measures  of  reform  promoted  by  Abdul 
Medjid  the  more  important  were — the  reorganisation  of  the 
army  (1843-4),  the  institution  of  a  council  of  public  in- 
struction (1846),  the  abolition  of  an  odious  and  unfairly 
imposed  capitation  tax,  the  repression  of  slave  trading,  and 
various  provisions  for  the  better  administration  of  the  public 
service  and  for  the  advancement  of  commerce.  The  public 
history  of  his  times — the  disturbances  snd  insurrections  in 
different  parts  of  his  dominions  throughout  his  reign,  and 
the  great  war  successfully  carried  on  against  Russia  by 
Turkey,  and  by  England,  France,  and  Sardinia,  in  the 
interest  of  Turkey  (1853-56) — can  be  merely  alluded  to 
in  this  personal  notice.  When  Kossuth  and  others  sought 
refuge  in  Turkey,  after  the  failure  of  the  Hungarian  rising 
in  1849,  the  sultan  was  called  on  by  Austria  and  Russia  to 
surrender  them,  but  boldly  and  determinedly  refused.  It 
is  to  bis  credit,  too,  that  he  would  not  allow  the  con- 
spirators against  his  own  life  to  be  put  to  death.  He  bore 
the  character  of  being  a  kind  and  honourable  man. 
Against  this,  however,  must  be  set  down  his  excessive 
extravagance,  especially  towards  the  end  of  his  Ufa  Ho 
died  on  the  25th  of  June  1861,  and  was  succeeded,  not  by 
one  of  his  sons,  but  by  his  brother,  Abdul  Axis,  the  present 
sultan,  as  the  oldest  survivor  of  the  family  of  Othman. 

A  BECKET,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Chancellor  of  England  in  the  12th  century,  was  born  in 
London  on  the  21st  of  December  1118.  His  father, 
Gilbert  Bucket,  and  his  mother  Roesa  or  Matilda,  were 
both,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  of  Norman  extraction,  if 
indeed  they  themselves  were  not  immigrants  from  Normandy 
to  England  Gilbert  Rocket,  a  merchant,  and  at  one  time 
Sheriff  of  London,  a  man  of  generous  impulses  and  some- 
what lavish  hospitality,  provided  for  his  only  child  Thomas 
all  the  attainable  advantages  of  influential  society  and  a 
good  education.  At  ten  yean  of  age  Thomas  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  canons  regular  of  Morton  on  the 
Wandlo  in  Surrey.  From  Mcrton  he  proceeded  to  study  in 
the  London  schools,  then  in  high  repute.  At  Pevensey 
Castle,  the  seat  of  his  father's  friend  Richer  de  l'Aigle,  one 
of  the  great  barons  of  England,  he  subsequently  became  a 
proficient  in  all  the  feats  and  graces  of  chivalry.  From 
Pevensey  ho  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Paris.  He  never  becamo  a  scholar,  much 
leas  a  theologian,  like  Wobsey,  or  even  like  some  of  the 
learned  ecclesiastics  of  his  own  day ;  but  his  intellect  was 
vigorous  and  original,  and  his  manners  captivating  to  his 
associates  and  popular  with  the  multitude.  His  father's 
failure  in  business  recalled  him  to  London,  and  for  three 
years  he  acted  as  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office.  But  a  man 
so  variously  accomplished  could  not  fail  to  stumble  on 
prefennent  sooner  or  later.  Accordingly,  about  1142, 
Archdeacon  Baldwin,  a  learned  civilian,  a  friend  of  the 
elder  Becket,  introduced  him  to  Theobald,  Archbishop  of 
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Canterbury,  who  at  once  appointed  him  to  an  office  in  the 
Archie j i&copal  Court  Ilia  talents  speedily  raised  him  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  the  see.  A  Bucket's  tact  in  assisting 
to  thwart  an  attempt  to  interest  the  Pope  in  favour  of  the 
coronation  of  Stephen's  son  Eustace,  paved  the  way  to  the 
archdeacon's  elevation  to  the  Chancellorship  of  England 
utider  Henry  IL,  a  dignity  to  which  he  was  raised  in  1155. 
As  he  had  served  Theobald  the  archbishop,  so  he  served 
Henry  the  king  faithfully  and  welL  It  was  his  nature  to 
be  loyal  Enthusiastic  partisanship  is,  in  fact,  the  key  to 
much  that  is  otherwise  inexplicable  in  his  subsequent  con- 
duct towards  Henry.  When  at  a  later  period  A  Becket  was 
raised  to  the  primacy  of  England,  a  dignity  not  of  his  own 
seeking,  he  must  needs  quarrel  with  Henry  in  the  interest 
of  the  Pope  and  "  for  the  honour  of  God."  As  Chancellor  of 
England  he  appeared  in  the  war  of  Toulouse  at  the  head  of 
the  chivalry  of  England,  and  "  who  can  recount,"  says  his 
attendant  and  panegyrist  Grim,  "  the  carnage,  the  desolation 
be  made  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  soldiers  1  He 
attacked  castles,  and  razed  towns  and  cities  to  the  ground ; 
he  burned  down  houses  and  forms,  and  never  showed  the 
slightest  touch  of  pity  to  any  one  who  rose  in  insurrection 
against  his  master.  In  single  combat  he  vanquished  and 
mado  prisoner  the  valiant  Knight  Engelnun  de  Trie.  Nor 
did  A  Becket  the  chancellor  seek  to  quell  Henry's  secular  foes 
alone.  He  was  the  able  mouthpiece  of  the  Crown  in  its 
contention  with  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  had  alleged 
that  the  permission  of  the  Pope  was  necessary  to  the  con- 
ferring or  taking  away  of  ecclesiastical  benefices;  and  he 
rigorously  exacted  tcutagt,  a  military  tax  in  lieu  of  personal 
service  in  the  field,  from  the  clergy,  who  accused  him  of 
"plunging  a  sword  into  the  bosom  of  bis  mother  the 
church."  His  pomp  and  munificence  as  chancellor  were 
beyond  precedent  In  1159  he  undertook,  at  Henry's 
request,  an  embassy  to  the  French  Court  for  the  purpose 
of  affiancing  the  king's  eldest  son  to  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  France.  His  progress  through  the  country  was 
like  a  triumphal  procession.  "How  wonderful  must  be 
the  king  of  England  himself  whose  chancellor  travels  in 
such  state  1"  was  on  every  one's  lips.  In  1162  he  was 
elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  GUbert  Foliot  Bishop 
of  Herford,  alone  dissenting,  and  remarking  sarcastically, 
at  the  termination  of  the  ceremony,  that  "the  king  hod 
worked  a  miracle  in  having  that  day  turned  a  layman  into 
on  archbishop  and  a  soldier  into  a  saint"  Hitherto  A 
Becket  had  only  been  in  deacon's  orders,  and  had  made  no 
profession  of  sanctity  of  life.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  his  character  was  stained  by  the  gross 
licentiousness  of  the  times.  Now,  however,  he  devoted 
himself  body  and  soul  to  the  service  of  the  church.  The 
fastidious  courtier  was  at  once  transformed  into  the  squalid 
penitent,  who  wore  hair-cloth  next  his  skin,  fed  on  roots, 
drank  nauseous  water,  and  daily  washed  the  feet  of  thirteen 
beggars.  Henry,  who  had  expected  to  see  the  archbishop 
completely  sunk  in  the  chancellor,  was  amazed  to  receive 
the  following  laconic  message  from  A  Becket : — "  I  desire 
that  you  will  provide  yourself  with  another  chancellor,  as 
I  find  myself  hardly  sufficient  for  the  duties  of  one  office, 
much  less  of  two."  From  that  moment  there  was  strife 
between  A  Bcckot  and  Henry,  A  Becket  straining  every 
nerve  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  Henry 
doing  his  utmost  to  subject  the  church  to  his  own  will. 
Throughout  the  bitter  struggle  for  supremacy  which  ensued 
between  A  Becket  and  the  king,  A  Becket  was  backed  by 
the  sympathy  of  the  Saxon  populace,  Henry  by  the  support 
of  the  Norman  barons  and  by  the  greater  dignitaries  of  the 
church.  At  tho  outset  A  Becket  was  worsted.  He  was 
constrained  to  take  an  oath.  "  with  good  faith  and  without 
fraud  or  reserve,  to  observe  tho  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don," which  subjected  clerk*  guilty  of  crimo  to  the  ordinary 
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civil  tribunal*,  put  ecclesiastical  dignities  at  the  royal  dis 
posal,  prevented  all  appeals  to  Rome,  and  made  Henry  the 
virtual  "  head  of  the  church."   For  his  guilty  compliance 
with  these  auti-papal  constitutions  he  received  the  special 
pardon  and  absolution  of  his  holiness,  and  proceeded  to 
anathematise  them  with  the  energy  of  a  genuine  remorse. 
The  king  resolved  on  his  ruin.    He  was*  summoned  before 
a  great  council  at  Northampton,  and  in  defiance  of  justice 
was  called  on  to  account  for  the  sum  of  44,000  marks 
declared  to  have  been  misappropriated  by  him  during  his 
chancellorship.    "  For  what  happened  before  my  consecra- 
tion," said  A  Becket,  "  I  ought  not  to  answer,  nor  will  I. 
Know,  moreover,  that  ye  are  my  children  in  God  ;  neither 
law  nor  reason  allows  you  to  judge  your  father.  I  refer  my 
quarrel  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope.  To  him  I  appeal,  and 
shall  now,  under  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Apostolic  See,  depart"  He  effected  his  escape  to  France, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Pontigny, 
whence  he  repeatedly  anathematised  his   enemies  in 
England,  and  hesitated  not  to  speak  of  Henry  as  a  "  mali- 
cious tyrant"    Pope  Alexander  HL,  though  at  heart  a 
worm  supporter  of  Becket,  was  guarded  in  his  conduct 
towards  Henry,  who  had  shown  a  disposition  to  support  the 
anti-pope  Pascal  HI.,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  in  defiance  of  a  papal  bull,  had  usurped  the  functions 
of  the  exiled  primate  by  officiating  at  the  coronation  of 
Henry's  son,  that  Alexander  became  really  formidable.  A 
Becket  was  now  resolute  for  martyrdom  or  victory.  Henry 
began  to  tremble,  and  an  interview  between  him  and  Becket 
was  arranged  to  take  place  at  Fereitville  in  1170.    It  was 
agreed  that  A  Becket  should  return  to  his  see,  and  that  the 
king  should  discharge  his  debts  and  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  journey.  A  Becket  proceeded  to  the  coast,  but  the  king, 
who  had  promised  to  meet  him,  broke  bis  engagement  in 
every  particular.  A  Becket,  in  retaliation,  excommunicated 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Salisbury  for  officiating  at  the  coronation  of  tho  king' s  son. 
The  terrified  prelates  took  refuge  in  Normandy  with  Henry, 
who,  on  hearing  their  tale,  accompanied  by  an  account  of 
A  Becket's  splendid  reception  at  Canterbury,  exclaimed  in 
ungovernable  fury,  "  Of  the  cowards  who  eat  ray  bread,  is 
there  not  one  who  will  free  me  from  this  turbulent  priest  1 " 
Four  knights,  Fitzurse,  Tracy,  MorviUo,  and  Brito,  resolved 
to  avenge  their  sovereign,  who  it  appears  was  ignorant  of 
their  intention.    They  arrived  in  Canterbury,  and  finding 
the  archbishop,  threatened  him  with  death  if  ho  would  not 
absolve  the  excommunicated  bishops.    "  In  vain,"  repbed 
A  Becket  "  y°n  threaten  me.  H  all  the  swords  irr  England 
were  brandishing  over  my  head,  your  terrors  could  not  movo 
ma    Foot  to  foot  you  will  find  me  fighting  the  battle  of  tho 
Lord,"  He  was  barbarously  murdered  in  the  great  cathedral, 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  St  Benedict,  on  the  29th  Decem- 
ber 1170.    Two  years  thereafter  ho  was  canonised  by  the 
Pope;  and  down  to  the  Reformation  innumerable  pilgrim' 
ages  were  made  to  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
by  devotees  from  every  corner  of  Christendom.  So  numerous 
were  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb,  that  Gervase  o! 
Canterbury  tells  us  two  large  volumes  kept  in  the  cathedral 
were  filled  with  accounts  of  them.    Every  fiftieth  year  a 
jubilee  was  celebrated  in  bis  honour,  which  lasted  fifteen 
days ;  plenary  indulgences  were  then  granted  to  all  who 
visited  his  tomb ;  and  as  many  as  100,000  pilgrims  were 
•registered  at  a  time  in  Canterbury.    The  worship  of  St 
Thomas  superseded  the  adoration  of  God,  and  even  that  of 
the  Virgin.    In  one  year  there  was  offered  At  God's  altar 
nothing;  at  that  of  the  Virgin  XI,  Is.  8d.;  while  St 
Thomas  received  for  his  share  JC954,  6s.  3d. — an  enormous 
sura,  if  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in  those  times  be 
considered.    Henry  VI1L,  with  a  just  if  somewhat  ludi- 
crous appreciation  of  tho  issue  which  A  Becket  hod  raised 
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with  his  royal  predecessor  Henry  II. ,  not  only  pillaged  the 
rich  shrine  dedicated  to  St  Thomas,  but  caused  the  saint 
himself  to  be  cited  to  appear  in  court,  and  to  be  tried  and 
condemned  as  a  Iraitor,  at  the  same  time  ordering  his  name 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  calendar,  and  his  bones  to  be  burned 
and  the  ashes  thrown  in  the  air.  A  Beckot'a  character  and 
aims  have  been  the  subject  of  the  keenest  ecclesiastical  and 
historic  controTcrey  down  to  the  present  time,  but  it  ia  im- 
possible to  doubt  the  fundamental  sincerity  of  the  one  or 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  other,  however  inconsistent  his 
actions  may  sometimes  appear.  If  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
be  "  lore,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  and  temperance,"  A  Becket  was  assuredly 
not  a  saint,  for  ho  indulged  to  the  last  in  the  bitterest 
invectives  against  his  foea ;  but  that  he  fought  with 
admirable  courage  and  devotion  the  "  battle  of  the  Lord," 
according  to  the  warlike  ideas  of  an  age  with  which  he  was 
in  intense  sympathy,  is  beyond  dispute.  He  was  the 
leading  Ultramontane  of  his  day,  hesitating  not  to  reprove 
the  Pope  himself  for  lukewarmneas  in  the  cause  of  the 
"  church's  liberty."  He  was  the  last  of  the  great  ecclesiastics 
of  the  type  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  who  struggled  for 
supremacy  with  the  civil  power  in  England  on  almost  equal 
terms.  In  his  day  the  secular  stream  was  running  very 
strong,  and  be  might  as  chancellor  have  floated  down  the 
current  pleasantly  enough,  governing  England  in  Henry's 
name.  He  nevertheless  perished  in  a  chivalrous  effort  to 
stem  the  torrent  The  tendency  of  his  principles  was 
to  supersede  a  civil  by  a  spiritual  despotism ;  "  but,  in 
point  of  fact,"  says  Hook,  in  his  valuable  Life,  "he  was 
a  high-principled,  high-spirited  demagogue,  who  taught 
the  people  to  struggle  for  their  liberties,"  a  struggle 
soon  to  commence,  and  of  which  he  was  by  no  meant 
an  impotent  if  an  unconscious  precursor. — See  Dr  Giles's 
Vita  et  Epistolas  S.  Thomas  Cantuariensis ;  Canon  Morris's 
Life  of  St  Thomas  Becket ;  Canon  Robertson's  Life  of 
Beeiet;  Canon  Stanley's  Historical  Memorials  of  Canter- 
bury ;  J.  O.  Nichol's  Pilgrimages  of  Walsingham  and 
Canterbury;  Hook's  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury; and  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  of 
England. 

AUECKETT,  GitBEBT  Abbott,  a  successful  cultivator 
of  light  literature,  was  born  in  London  in  1 8 1 1 ,  and  educated 
at  Westminster  School  He  wrote  burlesque  dramas  with 
success  from  his  boyhood,  took  an  active  share  in  the 
establishment  of  different  comic  periodicals,  particularly 
Figaro  in  London  and  Punch,  and  was  a  constant  contributor 
to  the  columns  of  the  latter  from  its  commencement  till  the 
time  of  his  death  His  principal  publications,  all  over- 
flowing with  kindly  humour,  and  rich  in  quaint  fancies, 
are  his  parodies  of  living  dramatists  (himself  included), 
reprinted  from  Punch  (1844) ;  The  Small  Debts  Act,  with 
Annotations  and  Explanations  (1845) ;  The  Qviuiology  of 
the  British  Drama  and  The  Comic  Blaekstone  (1846);  A 
Comic  History  of  England  (1847) ;  and  A  Comic  History  of 
Rome  (1852).  He  contributed  occasionally,  too,  to  the 
Times  and  other  metropolitan  papers.  A' Beckett  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  from  1849  discharged  with 
great  efficiency  the  duties  of  a  metropolitan  police  magis- 
trate. ,  He  died  at  Boulogne  on  the  30th  of  August 
1856. 

ABEL  (Hn„  breath,  vanity,  transitoriness),  the  second 
son  of  Adam,  slain  by  Cain  his  elder  brother  (Gen.  iv 
1—16).  The  narrative  in  Genesis,  which  tells  us  that  "  the 
Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering,  but  unto 
Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not  respect,"  is  supplemented 
by  the  statement  of  the  New  Testament,  that  "  by  faith 
Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain," 
(Hetx  xi.  4),  and  that  Cain  slew  Abel  "  because  his  own 
works  were  evil  and  hia  brother's  righteous  "  (1  John  in.  12). 


In  patristic  theology  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
brothers  was  mystically  explained  and  typically  applied  in 
various  ways.  Augustine,  for  example,  regards  Abel  as 
the  representative  of  the  regenerate  or  spiritual  man,  and 
Cain  as  the  representative  of  the  natural  or  corrupt  mam 
Augustine  in  his  treatise  De  Hctresibus,  c  86,  mentions  a 
sect  of  Abelitae  or  A  be  liana,  who  seem  to  havo  lived  in 
North  Africa,  and  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hippo- 
Regius.  According  to  their  tradition,  Abel,  though  married, 
lived  in  continence,  and  they  followed  his  practice  in  tlus 
respect,  so  as  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  bringing  sinful  creatures 
into  the  world. 

ABEL,  Kjlbl  Frjxdrich  (1726-1787),  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man musician.  His  adagio  compositions  have  been  highly 
praised,  but  he  attained  greater  distinction  as  a  performer 
than  as  a  composer,  his  instrument  being  the  Viola  di gambit, 
which  from  his  time  has  given  place  to  tho  violoncello. 
He  studied  under  Sebastian  Bach,  played  for  ten  years 
(1748-58)  in  tho  band  formed  at  Dresden  by  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  under  Hasae,  and  then,  proceeding  to  England, 
becamo  (1759)  chamber-musician  to  the  queen  of  George  II L 
His  life  was  shortened  by  habit*  of  intemperance. 

ABEL,  Niels  Hkmrik,  one  of  the  ablest  and  acutest 
mathematicians  of  modern  times,  was  born  at  Findoe  in 
Norway  in  1802,  and  died  near  Arcndal  in  1829.  Con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  his  life,  the  extent  and  thorough- 
ness of  his  mathematical  investigations  and  analyses  are 
marvellous.  His  great  powers  of  generalisation  were  dis- 
played in  a  remarkable  degree  in  his  development  of  the 
theory  of  elliptic  functions.  Lcgendre's  eulogy  of  Abel, 
"  Quelle  tete  cello  du  jeuDe  Norvcgicu  1 "  is  the  more  forcible, 
that  tho  French  mathematician  had  occupied  himself  with 
those  functions  for  most  of  his  lifetime.  Abel's  works, 
edited  by  M.  Holmboe,  the  professor  under  whom  be  studied 
at  Christiania,  were  published  by  the  Swedish  government 
in  1839. 

ABEL,  Thomas,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  an  Englishman,  but  when  or 
where  bom  docs  not  appear.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  passed  RA  on  4th  July  1513,  MA.  on  27th 
June  1516,  and  proceeded  D.D.  On  23d  June  1530  ho 
was  presented  by  Que  to  Catherine  to  the  rectory  of  Brad- 
well  in  Essex,  on  the  na-coast  He  had  been  introduced 
to  the  court  through  tho  report  of  hia  learning  in  classical 
and  living  languages,  and  accomplishments  in  music  ;  and 
ho  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  Queen  Catherine. 
It  speaks  well  both  for  tho  chaplain  and  his  royal  mistress, 
that  to  tho  last  ho  defended  the  outraged  queen  against 
"bluff  King  HaL"  Tho  Defence,  "Tnvieta  Veritas,"  was 
printed  at  Luneberge  in  1532.  This  pungent  little  book 
was  replied  to,  but  never  answered,  and  remains  the 
defence  on  Queen  Catherine's  part.  Abel  was  ensnared,  as 
greater  men  were,  in  the  prophetic  delusions  and  ravings  of 
Elizabeth  Barton,  called  the  "  Holy  Maid  of  Kent"  As 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  inevitably  opposed 
Henry  VIIL's  assumption  of  supremacy  in  the  church. 
Ultimately  he  was  tried  and  condemned  for  "  misprision 
of  treason,"  and  perished  in  the  usual  cruel  and  ignoble 
wayi  The  execution,  as  described,  took  place  at  Smith- 
lleld  on  July  30,  1540.  If  we  may  not  concede  tho  vene- 
rable and  holy  name  of  martyr  to  Abel — and  John  Foxe 
is  passionate  in  his  refusal  of  it — yet  we  must  hold  that 
he  at  least  fell  a  victim  to  his  unsparing  defence  of  hia 
queen  and  friend,  the  "misprision  of  treason"  having 
been  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  stat  25,  Henry  VIII.,  c 
1-,  ho  is  described  as  having  "caused  to  bo  printed 
and  sot  forth  in  this  rcalme  diverse  books  against  tho 
divorce  and  separation."  Neither  the  Tractatus  nor  the 
"diverse  books"  are  known.  — Dodd,  Church  History, 
Brussels.  1737,  folio,  voL  L  p,  208;  Bourchier,  Hi*.  ExxL 
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de  Martyr.  Frair.  minor.  (Tngolst  1583);  Pitta,  Be 
xllustr.  Angl.  Scrip.;  Tanner's  Bibliotheca  Hibtrnieo-Britan- 
nica,  p.  L;  Zurich,  Original  Letters  relative  to  the  English 
Reformation  (Parker  Society,  pt  iL  pp.  209-211,  1846); 
Foxe'a  Act*  and  Monument*  (Cattle/a,  voL  pp.  438-440); 
Burnet,  Soama,  Biog.  Brit.;  Wood's  Athena  (Bliss),  a.  v.; 
Stow,  Chran.  p.  581.  (a.  &  O.) 

ABELARD,  Peteb,  born  at  Pallet  (Palais),  not  far 
from  Nantes,  in  1079,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  noble  Breton 
house  The  name  Abalardus  (also  written  Abailardut, 
Abaietardtu,  and  in  many  other  ways)  is  said  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Habelardut,  substituted  by  himself  for  a  nick- 
name Bajolardtu  given  to  him  when  a  student.  As  a 
boy,  he  showed  an  extraordinary  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, and,  choosing  a  learned  life  instead  of  the  active 
career  natural  to  a  youth  of  his  birth,  early  became  an 
adopt  in  the  art  of  dialectic,  under  which  name  philosophy, 
meaning  at  that  time  chiefly  the  logic  of  Aristotle  trans- 
mitted through  Latin  channels,  was  the  great  subject  of 
liberal  study  in  the  episcopal  schools.  Rosccllin,  the 
famous  canon  of  Compiegne,  is  mentioned  by  himself  as 
his  teacher;  but  whether  h*  heard  this  champion  of 
extreme  Nominalism  in  early  youth,  when  he  wandered 
about  from  school  to  school  for  instruction  and  exercise, 
or  some  years  later,  after  he  had  already  begun  to  teach 
for  himself,  remains  uncertain.  His  wanderings  finally 
brought  him  to  Paris,  still  under  the  age  of  twenty.  There, 
in  the  great  cathedral  school  of  Notre- Dame,  he  sat  for  a 
while  under  the  teaching  of  William  of  Cham  pea  ux,  the 
disciple  of  St  Ansclm  and  most  advanced  of  Realists,  but, 
presently  stepping  forward,  he  overcamo  the  master  in 
discussion,  and  thus  began  a  long  duel  that  issued  in 
the  downfall  of  the  philosophic  theory  of  Realism,  till  then 
dominant  in  the  early  Middle  Age.  First,  in  the  teeth  of 
opposition  from  the  metropolitan  teacher,  he  proceeded  to 
set  up  a  school  of  his  own  at  Melun,  whence,  for  more 
direct  competition,  he  removed  to  Corbeil,  nearer  Paris. 
The  success  of  his  teaching  was  signal  though  for  a  time 
he  had  to  quit  the  field,  the  strain  proving  too  great  for 
his  physical  strength.  On  his  return,  after  1108,  he  found 
William  lecturing  no  longer  at  Notre-Dame,  but  in  a 
monastic  retreat  outside  the  city,  and  there  battle  'was 
again  joiucd  between  them.  Forcing  upon  the  Realist  a 
material  change  of  doctrine,  he  was  once  more  victorious, 
and  thenceforth  he  stood  supreme.  His  discomfited  rival 
still  had  power  to  keep  him  from  lecturing  in  Paris,  but 
soon  failed  in  this  last  effort  aba  From  Melun,  where  he 
had  resumed  teaching,  Abelard  passed  to  the  capital,  and 
set  up  his  school  on  the  heights  of  St  Genevieve,  looking 
ovor  Notre-Dame.  When  he  had  increased  his  distinc- 
tion still  further  by  winning  reputation  in  the  theological 
school  of  Anselm  of  Laon,  no  other  conquest  remained  for 
him.  He  stepped  into  the  chair  at  Notre-Dame,  being  also 
nominated  canon,  about  the  year  1116. 

Few  teachers  ever  held  such  away  as  Abelard  now 
did  for  a  time.  Distinguished  in  figure  and  manners,  he 
was  seen  surrounded  by  crowds — it  is  said  thousands— of 
students,  drawn  from  ill  countries  by  tho  fame  of  his 
teaching,  in  which  acutencss  of  thought  was  relieved  by 
simplicity  and  grace  of  exposition.  Enriched  by  the  offer- 
ings of  his  pupils,  and  feasted  with  universal  admiration, 
he  came,  as  he  says,  to  think  himself  the  only  philosopher 
standing  in  the  world.  But  a  change  in  his  fortunes 
was  at  hand  In  his  devotion  to  science,  he  had  hitherto 
lived  a  very  regular  life,  varied  only  by  the  excitement  of 
conflict:  now,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  other  passions 
began  to  stir  within  him.  There  lived  at  that  time, 
within  the  precincts  of  Notre-Dame,  under  the  care  of  her 
onele,  the  canon  Fulbert,  a  young  girl  named  Heloise,  of 
noble  extraction  and  bom  about  1101.    Fair,  but  still 


more  remarkable  fot  her  knowledge,  which  extended  beyond 
Latin,  it  is  said,  to  Greek  and  Hebrew,  she  awoke  a  feel- 
ing of  love  in  the  breast  of  Abelard;  and  with  intent  to 
win  her,  he  sought  and  gained  a  footing  in  Fulbert's  house 
as  a  regular  inmate.  Becoming  also  tutor  to  the  maiden, 
he  used  the  unlimited  power  which  he  thus  obtained  over 
her  for  the  purpose  of  seduction,  though  not  without 
cherishing  a  real  affection  which  she  returned  in  unparalleled 
devotion.  Their  relation  interfering  with  his  public  work, 
and  being,  moreover,  ostentatiously  sung  by  himself,  soon 
became  known  to  all  the  world  except  the  too-confiding 
Fulbert;  and,  when  at  last  it  could  not  escape  even  him 
vision,  they  were  separated  only  to  fneet  in  secret.  There- 
upon Heloise  found  herself  pregnant,  and  was  carried  off 
by  her  lover  to  Brittany,  where  6he  gave  birth  to  a  son. 
To  appease  her  furious  uncle,  Abelard  now  proposed  a 
marriage,  under  the  condition  that  it  should  be  kept 
secret,  in  order  not  to  mar  his  prospects  of  advancement  in 
the  church;  but  of  marriage,  whether  public  or  secret, 
Heloise  would  hear  nothing.  She  appealed  to  him  not  to 
sacrifice  for  her  the  independence  of  his  life,  nor  did  she 
finally  yield  to  the  arrangement  without  the  darkest  fore- 
bodings, only  too  soon  to  be  realised.  The  secret  of  tho 
marriage  was  not  kept  by  Fulbert;  and  when  Heloise,  true 
to  her  singular  purpose,  boldly  then  denied  it,  life  was 
made  so  (insupportable  to  her  that  she  sought  refuge  in  the 
convent  of  ArgentcuiL  Immediately  Fulbert,  believing 
that  her  husband,  who  aided  in  the  flight,  designed  to  be 
rid  of  her,  conceived  a  dire  revenge.  He  and  some  others 
broke  into  Abelard's  chamber  by  night,  and,  taking  him 
defenceless,  perpetrated  on  him  the  most  brutal  mutilation. 
Thus  cast  down  from  his  pinnacle  of  greatness  into  an 
abyss  of  shame  and  misery,  there  was  left  to  the  brilliant 
master  only  the  life  of  a  monk.  Heloise,  not  yet  twenty, 
consummated  her  work  of  self-sacrifice  at  the  call  of  his 
jealous  love,  and  took  the  veil. 

It  was  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Denis  that  Abelard,  now 
aged  forty,  sought  to  bury  himself  with  his  woes  out  of 
sight.  Finding,  however,  in  the  cloister  neither  calm  nor 
solitndo,  and  having  gradually  turned  again  to  study,  he 
yielded  after  a  year  to  urgent  entreaties  from  without  and 
within,  and  went  forth  to  reopen  his  school  at  the  Priory 
of  Maisoncelle  (1120).  His  lectures,  now  framed  in  a 
devotional  spirit,  were  heard  again  by  crowds  of  students, 
and  all  his  old  influence  seemed  to  have  returned ;  but  old 
enmities  were  revived  also,  against  which  he  was  no  longer 
able  as  before  to  make  head.  No  sooner  had  he  put  in 
writing  his  theological  lectures  (apparently  the  Irdroductio 
ad  Theologiam  that  has  come  down  to  us),  than  his  adver- 
saries fell  foul  of  his  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the 
Trinitarian  dogma.  Charging  him  with  the  heresy  of 
Sabeliius  in  a  provincial  synod  held  at  Soissons  in  1121, 
they  procured  by  irregular  practices  a  condemnation  of  his 
teaching,  whereby  he  was  made  to  throw  bis  book  into  tho 
flames,  and  then  was  shut  up  in  the  convent  of  St  Mcdard. 
After  the  other,  it  was  the  bitterest  possible  experience 
that  could  befall  him,  nor,  in  the  state  of  mental  desola- 
tion into  which  it  plunged  him,  could  he  find  any  comfort 
from  being  soon  again  set  free.  The  life  in  his,  own 
monastery  proving  no  more  congenial  than  formerly,  he 
fled  from  it  in  secret,  and  only  waited  for  permission  to 
live  away  from  St  Denis  before  he  chose  the  one  lot  that 
suited  his  present  mood.  In  a  desert  place  near  Nogeut- 
sur-Seine,  he  built  himself  a  cabin  of  stubble  and  reeds, 
and  turned  hermit.  But  there  fortune  came  back  to  him 
with  a  new  surprise.  His  retreat  becoming  known,  student* 
flocked  from  Paris,  and  covered  the  wilderness  around  him 
with  their  tents  and  huts.  When  he  began  to  teach  again, 
he  found  consolation,  and  in  gratitude  he  consecrated  tho 
new  oratory  they  built  for  him  by  the  name  of  the  Paraclete 
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Upon  the  return  of  new  dangers,  or  at  least  of  fears, 
A  be  lard  left  the  Paraclete  to  make  trial  of  another  refuge, 
accepting  an  invitation  to  preside  over  the  Abbey  of  St 
Gildas-de-Rhuys,  on  the  far-off  shore  of  Lower  Brittany. 
It  proved  a  wretched  exchange.  The  region  was  inhospit- 
able, the  domain  a  prey  to  lawless  exaction,  the  house  itself 
savage  and  disorderly.  Yet  for  nearly  ten  years  he  con- 
tinued to  struggle  with  fate  before  he  fled  from  his  charge, 
yielding  in  the  end  only  under  peril  of  violent  death.  The 
misery  of  those  years  was  not,  however,  unrelieved  ;  for  he 
had  been  able,  on  the  breaking-up  of  Heloise's  convent  at 
ArgenteuQ,  to  establish  her  as  head  of  a  new  religious 
bouse  at  the  deserted  Paraclete,  and  in  the  capacity  of 
spiritual  director  he  often  was  called  to  revisit  the  spot 
thus  made  doubly  dear  to  him.  All  this  time  Heloise  had 
lived  amid  universal  esteem  for  her  knowledge  and  character, 
uttering  no  word  under  the  doom  that  had  fallen  upon  her 
youth ;  but  now,  at  last,  the  occasion  came  for  expressing  all 
the  pent-up  emotions  of  her  soul  Living  on  for  some  time 
in  Brittany  after  his  flight  from  St  Gildas,  Abelard  wrote, 
among  other  things,  his  famous  Hittoria  Caiamitatum, 
and  thus  moved  her  to  pen  her  first  Letter,  which  remains 
an  unsurpassed  utterance  of  human  passion  and  womanly 
devotion ;  the  first  being  followed  by  the  two  other  Letters,  in 
which  she  finally  accepted  the  part  of  resignation  which, 
now  as  a  brother  to  a  sister,  Abelard  commended  to  her. 
Ho  not  long  after  was  seen  once  more  upon  the  field  of 
his  early  triumphs,  lecturing  on  Mount  St  Genevieve  in 
1136  (when  he  was  heard  by  John  of  Salisbury),  but  it 
was  only  for  a  brief  space  :  no  new  triumph,  but  a  last 
great  trial,  awaited  him  in  the  few  years  to  come  of  his 
chequered  life.  As  far  back  as  the  Paraclete  days,  he 
had  counted  as  chief  among  his  foes  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
in  whom  was  incarnated  tho  principle  of  fervent  and 
unhesitating  faith,  from  which  rational  inquiry  like  his 
was  sheer  revolt,  and  now  this  uncompromising  spirit  was 
moving,  at  the  instance  of  others,  to  crush  the  growing  evil 
in  the  person  of  the  boldest  offender.  After  preliminary 
negotiations,  in  which  Bernard  was  roused  by  Abelard's 
steadfastness  to  put  forth  all  his  strength,  a  council  met 
at  Sens,  before  which  Abelard,  formally  arraigned  upon  a 
number  of  heretical  charges,  was  prepared  to  plead  his 
camse.  When,  however,  Bernard,  not  without  foregone 
terror  in  the  prospect  of  meeting  the  redoubtable  dialec- 
tician, had  opened  the  case,  suddenly  Abelard  appealed 
to  Rome.  The  stroke  availed  him  nothing;  for  Bernard, 
who  had  power,  notwithstanding,  to  get  a  condemnation 
passed  at  the  council,  did  not  rest  a  moment  till  a  second 
condemnation  was  procured  at  Rome  in  the  following  year. 
Meanwhile,  on  his  way  thither  to  urge  his  plea  in  person, 
Abelard  had  broken  down  at  the  Abbey  of  Cluni,  and  there, 
an  utterly  fallen  man,  with  spirit  of  the  humblest,  and 
only  not  bereft  of  his  intellectual  force,  ho  lingered  but  a 
few  months  before  the  approach  of  death.  Removed  by 
friendly  hands,  for  the  relief  of  his  sufferings,  to  the 
Priory  of  St  Marcel,  he  died  on  the  21st  of  April  1142. 
First  buried  at  St  Marcel,  his  remains  soon  after  were 
carried  off  in  secrecy  to  the  Paraclete,  and  given  over  to 
the  loving  care  of  Heloise,  who  in  time  came  herself  to 
rest  beside  them.  The  bones  of  the  pair  were  shifted 
more  than  once  afterwards,  but  they  were  marvellously 
preserved  even  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  now  they  lie  united  in  the  well-known 
tomb  at  Pere-Lachaisc. 

Great  as  was  the  influence  exerted  by  Abelard  on  the 
minds  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  course  of  mediaeval 
thought,  he  has  been  little  known  in  modern  times  but 
for  bis  connection  with  Heloise.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till 
the  present  century,  when  Consin  in  1836  issued  the 
collection  entitled  Ouvragt*  inidiU  d Ab&ard,  that  his 


philosophical  performance  could  be  judged  at  first  hand ; 
of  his  strictly  philosophical  works  only  one,  the  ethical 
treatise  Scito  te  iptum,  having  been  published  earlier, 
namely,  in  1721.  Cousin's  collection,  besides  giving  ex- 
tracts from  the  theological  work  Sic  et  Non  (an  assemblage 
of  opposite  opinions  on  doctrinal  points,  culled  from  tho 
Fathers  as  a  basis  for  discussion),  includes  the  Dialectiea, 
commentaries  on  logical  works  of  Aristotle,  Porphyry,  and 
Boethius,  and  a  fragment,  Be  Generibu*  et  Speciebu*.  The 
last-named  work,  and  also  the  psychological  treatise  Do 
ItUellectibw,  published  apart  by  Cousin  (in  Frogmens 
Philoiophiquu,  voL  ii),  are  now  considered  upon  Internal 
evidence  not  to  be  by  Abelard  himself,  but  only  to  have 
sprung  out  of  his  school  A  genuine  work,  tho  Glouulm 
tupcr  Porphyrium,  from  which  M.  de  Rcmusat,  in  his 
classical  monograph  AbUard  (1845),  has  given  extracts, 
remains  in  manuscript. 

The  general  importance  of  Abelard  lies  in  his  having 
fixed  more  decisively  than  any  one  before  him  tho 
scholastic  manner  of  philosophising,  with  ita  object  of 
giving  a  formally  rational  expression  to  the  received 
ecclesiastical  doctrine.  However  his  own  particular  inter- 
pretations may  have  been  condemned,  they  were  conceived 
in  essentially  the  same  spirit  as  the  general  scheme  of 
thought  afterwards  elaborated  in  the  13th  century  with 
approval  from  the  heads  of  the  church.  Through  him 
was  prepared  in  the  Middle  Age  tho  ascendency  of  tho 
philosophical  authority  of  Aristotle,  which  became  firmly 
established  in  the  half-century  after  his  death,  when  first 
the  completed  Oiyanon,  and  gradually  all  the  other  works 
of  the  Greek  thinker,  came  to  be  known  in  the  schools  : 
before  his  time  it  was  rather  upon  the  authority  of  Plato 
that  the  prevailing  Realism  sought  to  lean.  As  regards 
the  central  question  of  Universala,  without  having  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  Aristotle's  views,  Abelard  yet,  in 
taking  middle  ground  between  the  extravagant  Realism  of 
his  master,  William  of  Cham  pea ux,  or  of  St  Ansclm,  and 
the  not  less  extravagant  Nominalism  (as  wo  have  it 
reported)  of  his  other  master,  Rosccllin,  touched  at  more 
than  one  point  the  Aristotelian  position.  Along  .with 
Aristotle,  also  with  Nominalists  generally,  he  ascribed  full 
reality  only  to  tho  particular  concretes ;  while,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  "  ins  an  a  tententia  "  of  Roscellin,  he  declared 
the  Universal  to  be  no  mere  word  (vox),  but  to  consist,  or 
(perhaps  we  may  say)  emerge,  in  the  fact  of  predication 
Uermo).  Lying  in  the  middle  between  Realism  and 
(extreme)  Nominalism,  this  doctrine  has  often  been  spoken 
of  as  Conceptualism,  but  ignorantly  so.  Abelard,  pre- 
eminently a  logician,  did  not  concern  himself  with  the 
psychological  question  which  the  Conccptualist  aims  at 
deciding  as  to  tho  mental  subsistence  of  the  Universal. 
Outside  of  his  dialectic,  it  was  in  ethics  that  A  belaid 
showed  greatest  activity  of  philosophical  thought ;  laying 
very  particular  stress  upon  the  subjectivo  intention  as 
determining,  if  not  the  moral  character,  at  least  the  moral 
value,  of  human  action.  His  thought  in  this  direction, 
wherein  he  anticipated  something  of  modern  speculation, 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  his  scholastic  successor 
accomplished  least  in  the  field  of  morals,  hardly  venturing  to 
bring  the  principles  and  rules  of  conduct  under  pure  philo- 
sophical discussion,  even  after  the  great  ethical  inquries  of 
Aristotle  became  fully  known  to  them.  (a.  a  e.) 

ABENCERRAOES,  a  family  or  faction  that  is  said  to 
have  held  a  prominent  position  in  the  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Granada  in  the  1 5th  century.  The  name  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Yussuf  ben-Serragh,  the  head  of 
the  tribe  in  the  time  of  Mahommed  VII.,  who  did  that 
sovereign  good  service  in  his  struggles  to  retain  tho 
crown  of  which  he  was  three  times  deprived  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  family  with  certainty;  but  the  name  is 
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familiar  from  the  interesting  romance  of  Oinea  Perez  de 
Hita,  Guerrat  cxviles  de  Granada,  which  celebrates  the 
fends  of  the  Abencerrages  and  the  rival  family  of  the 
Zegria,  and  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  the  former  were 
subjected.  Ftorian's  Contain  of  Cordova,  and  Chateau- 
briand's I*st  of  the  Abencerrages,  are  imitations  of  Perez 
do  Hita'a  work.  The  hall  of  the  Abencerrages  in  the 
Alhambra  takes  its  name  from  being  the  reputed  scene  uf 
llio  massacre  of  the  family. 

ABENEZRA,  or  Ibn  Ezra,  is  the  name  ordinarily  given 
to  Abraham  ben  Heir  ben  Ezra  (called  also  Abenart  or 
Evenare),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Jewish  literati 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  born  at  Toledo  about  1090;  left 
Spain  for  Rome  about  1140;  resided  afterwards  at  Mantua 
(1145),  at  Lucca  (1154),  at  Rhodes  (1155  and  11CG),  and 
in  England  (1159) ;  and  died  probably  in  1168.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  philosopher,  astronomer,  physician,  and 
poet,  but  especially  as  a  grammarian  and  commentator. 
The  works  by  which  he  is  best  known  form  a  series  of  Com- 
mentaries on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have 
nearly  all  been  printed  in  the  great  Rabbinic  Bibles  of 
Romberg  (1525-6),  Buxtorf  (1618-9),  and  Frankfurter 
(1724-7).  A benerra's  commentaries  are  acknowledged  to 
be  of  very  great  value  ;  he  was  the  first  who  raised  biblical 
exegesis  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  interpreting  the  text 
according  to  its  literal  sense,  and  illustrating  it  from  cognate 
languages.  His  style  is  elegant,  but  is  so  concise  as  to  be 
sometimes  obscure ;  and  he  occasionally  indulges  in  epigram. 
In  addition  to  the  commentaries,  he  wrote  several  treatises 
on  astronomy  or  astrology,  and  a  number  of  grammatical 
works. 

ABENSBERG,  a  email  town  of  Bavaria,  18  miles  S.W. 
of  Regcnsburg,  containing  1300  inhabitants.  Here  Napo- 
leon gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Austrians  on 
the  20th  of  April  1809.  The  town  is  the  Abusina  of  the 
Romans,  and  ancient  ruins  exist  in  its  neighbourhood. 

ABERAVON,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
of  Wales,  in  tho  county  of  Glamorgan,  beautifully  situated 
on  tho  Avon,  neir  its  mouth,  8  miles  east  of  Swansea. 
The  town  and  adjacent  villages  have  increased  rapidly 
in  recent  years,  from  the  extension  of  the  mines  of  coal  and 
iron  in  the  vicinity,  and  tho  establishment  of  extensive 
works  for  tho  smelting  of  tin,  copper,  and  zinc.  The 
harbour,  Port  Talbot,  has  been  much  improved,  and  has 
good  docks;  and  there  is  regular  steam  communication 
with  Bristol.  Ores  for  the  smelting  furnaces  are  imported 
from  Cornwall,  and  copper,  tin,  and  coal  are  exported. 
Abcravon  unites  with  Swansea,  Kcufigg,  Loughor,  and 
Neath,  in  returning  a  member  to  Parliament.  In  1871  the 
pulation  of  the  parish  was  3396,  of  the  parliamentary 
rough,  11,906. 
ABEUCONWAY.  See  Conwat. 
ABERCROMBIE,  John,  an  eminent  physician  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  tho  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Abercrombio  of 
Aberdeen,  in  which  city  ho  was  born  in  1781.  After 
attending  tho  Grammar  School  and  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  he  commenced  his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh 
in  1800,  and  obtained  his  degree  of  M.D.  there  in  1803. 
Soon  afterwards  ho  went  to  London,  and  for  about  a  year 
gave  diligent  attention  to  the  medical  practice  and  lectures 
in  St  George's  Hospital.  In  1804  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, became  a  Fellow  of  tho  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
commenced  as  general  practitioner  in  that  city ;  where,  in 
disjiensary  and  private  practice,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  character  for  sagacity  as  an  observer  of  disease,  and 
judgment  in  its  treatment,  that  eventually  elevated  him  to 
the  head  of  his  profession.  In  1823,  be  became  a  Licen- 
tiate of  the  College  of  Physicians;  in  1824,  a  Fellow  of 
that  body;  and  from  the  death  of  Dr  Gregory  in  1822, 
he  was  considered  the  first  physician  in  Scotland.  Aber- 


erombie  early  began  the  laudable  practice  of  preserving 
accurate  notes  of  the  cases  that  fell  under  his  care ;  and  at 
a  period  when  pathological  anatomy  was  far  too  little 
regarded  by  practitioners  in  this  country,  ho  had  the 
merit  of  sedulously  pursuing  it,  and  collecting  a  mass  of 
most  important  information  regarding  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  disease  on  different  organs ;  so  that,  before  the 
year  1824,  he  had  moro  extended  experience,  and  more 
correct  views  in  this  interesting  field,  than  most  of  hi* 
contemporaries  engaged  in  extensive  practice  From  1816 
he  occasionally  enriched  the  pagce  of  tho  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  with  essays,  that  display 
originality  and  industry,  particularly  those  "  on  the  diseases 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,"  and  "on  diseases  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  of  the  pancreas,  and  spleen."  The  first 
of  these  formed  the  basis  of  his  great  and  very  original 
work,  radiological  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases 
of  the  Brain  and  Sjnnal  Cord,  which  appeared  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1828.  In  the  same  year  he  published  also 
another  very  valuable  work,  his  ResearcJies  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Intestinal  Canal,  Liver,  and  other  Viscera  of  the 
Abdimen.  Though  his  professional  practice  was  very 
extensive  and  lucrative,  he  found  time  for  other  specula- 
tions and  occupations.  In  1 830  he  published  his  Inquiries 
concerning  the  Intellectual  Potcert  of  Man  and  the  Invetli- 
gation  of  Truth,  a  work  which,  though  less  original  and 
profound  than  his  medical  speculations,  contains  a  popular 
view  of  an  interesting  subject,  expressed  in  simple  language. 
It  was  followed  in  1833  by  a  sequel,  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Moral  Peeiings,  the  object  of  which,  as  stated  in  the 
preface,  was  "  to  divest  the  subject  of  all  improl>able 
speculations,"  and  to  show  "  the  important  relation  which 
subsists  between  the  science  of  mind  and  the  doctrines  of 
revealed  religion."  Both  works  have  been  very  extensively 
read,  reaching  the  18th  and  14th  editions  respectively  in 
1869.  Soon  after  tho  publication  of  Moral  Perlings,  the 
University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  the  author  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  in  1835  he  was  elected 
Lord  Rector  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Dr  Abcr- 
crombie  was  much  beloved  by  his  numerous  friends  for 
the  suavity  and  kindness  of  his  manners,  and  was  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  his  benevolence  and  unaffected  piety. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  November  1844  of  a  very  uncom- 
mon disease,  the  bursting  (from  softening  of  tho  muscular 
substance)  of  tho  coronary  vessels  of  the  heart 

ABERCROMBY,  David,  M.D.  This  Scottish  physi 
cian  was  sufficiently  noteworthy  half  a  century  after  hi» 
(probable)  decease  to  have  his  A'oca  MrJicinat  Praxis 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  1740;  while  during  his  lifetime  his 
Tuta  ac  ejjicax  luis  venerea!  swpe  absque  mn  curio  ac  semper 
absque  sativatione  mercuiiali  curando  mrtltoJns  (1684,  8vi.) 
was  translated  into  German  and  published  at  Dresden  in 
1702  (8vo).  In  1685  were  published  De  Pulsus  Parti. 
tione  (London;  Paris,  1688,  12mo),  and  Ars  (xploriiH-li 
medicos  facullates  plantarum  ex  s-do  sap.  (London).  His 
Opusctla,..  were  collected  in  1687.  These  professional 
writings  gave  him  a  place  nnd  memorial  in  llaller's  BSUio 
theca  Medicince  Pract.  (4  vols.  8vo,  1779,  torn  iii.  p.  619); 
but  he  claims  passing  remembrance  rather  as  a  meta- 
physician by  his  remarkablo  controversial  books  in  theo- 
logy and  philosophy.  Formerly  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
Jesuit,  ho  abjured  Popery,  and  published  Protcstanrg 
proved  Safer  Uuxn  Popery  (London,  1G8G).  But  by  far 
the  most  noticeable  of  his  productions  in  A  Discourse 
of  Wit  (London,  1685).  This  treatise  somehow  has  fallen 
out  of  sight — much  as  old  coined  gold  gets  hidden  away 
— so  that  bibliographers  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with 
it,  and  assign  it  at  hap-bazard  to  Patrick  Abcrcromby, 
M.D.  Notwithstanding,  the  most  cursory  examination 
of  it  proves  that  in  this  Discourse  of  WU  are  contained 
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of  the  most  characteristic  and  mort  definitely-put 
metaphysical  opinions  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  of  com- 
mon sense.  Of  this  early  metaphysician  nothing  biographi- 
caDy  has  come  down  save  that  he  was  a  Scotchman 
("  Scot  us") — born  at  Sea  ton.  He  was  living  early  in  the 
18th  century.  (Ilaller,  as  supra;  Lawrence  Charteris's 
M.S.,  k  p.)  So  recently  as  1833  was  printed  A  Short 
A  ccount  of Sects  Divines  by  him,  edited  by  James  Maidment, 
Edinburgh.  (a.  B.  O.) 

ABERCROMBY,  James,  Loud  Dunfermline,  third  son 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  was  born  on  the 
7th  Nor.  1776.  Educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1801,  but  he 
was  prevented  from  engaging  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
general  practice  by  accepting  appointments,  first  as  commis- 
sioner in  bankruptcy,  and  subsequently,  as  steward  of  the 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  commenced  his 
political  career  in  1807,  when  he  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Midhurst  His  sympathies 
with  the  small  and  struggling  Opposition  had  already  been 
declared,  and  he  at  once  attached  himself  to  the  Whig 
party,  with  which  he  consistently  acted  throughout  life. 
In  1812  he  was  returned  for  Calne,  which  ha  continued  to 
represent  until  his  elevation  to  the  Scotch  bench  in  1830. 
During  this  lengthened  period  he  rendered  conspicuous  and 
valuable  services  to  his  party  and  the  country.  In  Scotch 
affairs  he  took,  as  was  natural,  a  deep  interest;  and,  by 
introducing,  on  two  separate  occasions,  a  motion  for  the 
redress  of  a  special  glaring  abuse,  ho  undoubtedly  gave  a 
strong  impulse  to  the  growing  desire  for  a  general  reform. 
In  1824,  and  again  in  1826,  ho  presented  a  petition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  and  followed  it  up  by  a 
motion  "  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  more  effectual 
representation  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament"  The  motion  was  twice  rejected, 
tut  by  such  narrow  majorities  as  showed  that  the  monopoly 
of  the  self-elected  Council  of  thirty-three  was  doomed.  In 
1827,  on  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power  under  Mr 
Canning,  Abercromby  received  the  appointment  of  Judgo- 
Advncatc-Oeneral  and  Privy  Counsellor.  In  1830  he  was 
raised  to  the  judicial  bench  as  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer in  Scotland.  The  office  was  abolished  in  1832;  and 
almost  contemporaneously,  Edinburgh,  newly  enfranchised, 
was  called  to  return  two  members  to  the  first  reformed 
Parliament  As  the  election  marked  the  commencement 
of  a  new  political  era,  the  honour  to  be  conferred  possessed 
a  peculiar  value,  and  the  choice  of  the  citizens  fell  most 
appropriately  on  Francis  Jeffrey  and  James  Abercromby, 
two  of  the  foremost  of  those  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  their  hard- won  privilege*.  In  1834  air  Abercromby 
obtained  a  scat  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Grey  as  Master  of 
the  Mint  On  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament  in 
1835,  the  election  of  a  speaker  gave  occasion  for  the  first 
tnal  of  strength  between  the  Reform  party  and  the  followers 
of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  After  a  memorable  division,  in  which 
more  members  voted  than  had  ever  beforo  been  known, 
Abercromby  was  elected  by  316  votes,  to  310  recorded  for 
Manners-Sutton.  The  choice  was  amply  justified,  not  only 
by  the  urbanity,  impartiality,  and  firmness  with  which 
Abercromby  discharged  the  public  duties  of  the  chair,  but 
also  by  the  important  reforms  he  introduced  in  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  private  business.  In  1839  ho  resigned  the 
office,  and  received  the  customary  honour  of  a  peerage,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Dunfermline.  The  evening  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  retirement  at  Co!  .  Jton,  near  Edinburgh,  where  he 
died  on  the  17th  April  1858.  The  courage  and  sagacity 
which  marked  his  entire  conduct  as  a  Liberal  were  i  never 
more  conspicuous  than  when,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  practically  asserting 
his  cherished  doctrine  of  absolute  religious  equality.  t  The 


important  part  ho  took  in  originating  and  supporting  the 
United  Industrial  School  in  Edinburgh  for  ragged  children, 
irrespective  of  their  religious  belief,  descries  to  be  grate- 
fully acknowledged  and  remembered,  even  by  those  who 
took  the  opposite  side  in  the  controversy  which  arose  with 
regard  to  it 

ABERCROMBY,  Patrick,  M.D,  was  the  third  son  of 
Alexander  Abercromby  of  Fetterneir  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
brother  of  Francis  Abercromby,  who  was  created  by  James 
IL  Lord  Glasford.  Ho  was  born  at  Forfar  in  1656.  As 
throughout  Scotland,  he  could  have  had  there  the  benefits  of 
a  good  pariah  school;  but  it  would  seem  from  after  events 
that  his  family  was  Roman  Catholic,  and  hence,  in  all  pro- 
bability, his  education  was  private.  This,  and  not  the  un- 
proved charge  of  perversion  from  Protestantism  in  subser- 
viency to  James  II.,  explains  his  Roman  Catholicism  and 
adhesion  to  tho  fortunes  of  that  king.  But,  intending  to 
become  a  doctor  of  medicine,  he  entered  tho  University  of 
St  Andrews,  where  ho  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1085. 
From  a  statement  in  ono  of  his  prcfacc-cpistlcs  to  his  mag- 
num opus,  the  Martial  Achievements  of  the  Scots  Nation, 
he  must  have  spent  most  of  his  youthful  years  abroad. 
It  has  been  stated  that  he  attended  the  University  of 
Paris.  The  Discourse  of  Wit  (1685),  assigned  to  him, 
belongs  to  Dr  David  Abercromby,  a  contemporary.  On  his 
return  to  Scotland,  he  is  found  practising  as  a  physician  in 
Edinburgh,  where,  besides  his  professional  duties,  ho  gave 
himself  with  characteristic  zeal  to  the  study  of  antiquities, 
a  study  to  which  he  owes  it  that  his  name  still  lives,  for 
he  finds  no  place  in  either  Ualler  or  Hutchison's  Medical 
Biographies.  He  was  out-and-out  a  Scot  of  the  old  patriotic 
type,  and,  living  as  ho  did  during  the  agitations  for  tho 
union  of  England  and  Scotland,  he  took  part  in  tho  war 
of  pamphlets  inaugurated  and  sustained  by  prominent 
men  on  both  s».  -  of  the  Border.  He  crossed  swords 
with  no  less  redoubtable  a  foe  than  Daniel  Dcfoo  in  h>s 
Advantages  of  the  Act  of  Security,  compared  unth  thane  of 
the  intended  Union  (Edinburgh,  1707),  and  A  Vindication 
of  tits  Same  against  Mr  De  Foe  (ibid.)  The  logic  and 
reason  were  with  Defoe,  but  there  was  a  sentiment  in  the 
advocates  of  independence  which  was  not  sufficiently 
allowed  for  in  the  clamour  of  debate ;  and,  besides,  tho 
disadvantages  of  union  were  near,  hard,  and  actual,  tho 
advantages  remote,  and  contingent  on  many  things  and 
persons.  Union  wore  the  look  to  men  like  Abercromby 
and  Lord  Belhaven  of  absorption,  if  not  extinction.  Aber- 
cromby was  appointed  physician  to  James  II.,  but  the  Re- 
volution deprived  him  of  the  post  Crawford  (in  his  Peer- 
age, 1716)  ascribes  the  title  of  Lord  Glasford  to  an  intended 
recognition  of  ancestral  loyalty;  its  bestowment  in  1685 
corresponding  with  the  younger  brother's  graduation  as 
M.D.,  may  perhaps  explain  his  appointment  A  minor 
literary  work  of  Abercromby 's  was  a  translation  of  M. 
Beague's  partizan  History  (so  called)  of  the  War  carried  on 
by  the  Popish  Government  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  aided  by  the 
French,  against  the  English  under  the  Protector  Somerset, 
which  appeared  in  1707.  The  work  with  which  Aber- 
cromby'a  name  is  permanently  associated  is  his  already 
noticed  Martial  Achievements  of  the  Scots  Nation,  issued  in 
two  noblo  folios,  vol  L  1711,  vol.  ii.  1716.  In  tho  title- 
page  and  preface  to  vol.  i.  ho  disclaims  the  ambition  of 
being  an  historian,  but  in  vol  ii,  in  title-j>ago  and  preface 
alike,  he  is  no  longer  a  simple  biographer,  but  an  historian. 
That  Dr  Abercromby  did  not  use  tho  word  "genuine  history" 
in  his  title-page  without  warrant  is  clear  on  every  page  of 
his  largo  work.  Granted  that,  read  in  the  light  of  after 
researches,  much  of  tho  first  volume  must  necessarily  be 
relegated  to  tho  region  of  tho  mythical,  none  the  less  was 
the  historian  a  laborious  and  accomplished  reader  and  inves- 
tigator of  all  available  authorities,  as  well  manuscript  as 
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printed;  while  the  roll  of  names  of  those  who  aided  him 
includes  every  man  of  note  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  from 
Sir  Thomas  Craig  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie  to  Mr  Alex- 
ander Nisbet  and  Mr  Thomas  Ruddiman.  The  Martial 
Achievement*  has  not  been  reprinted,  though  practically 
the  first  example  of  Scottish  typography  in  any  way 
noticeable,  voL  iL  having  been  printed  under  the  scholarly 
luperrision  of  Thomas  Ruddiman.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  uncertain.  It  has  been  variously  assigned  to  1715, 
1716,  1720,  and  1726,  and  it  is  usually  added  that  he  left 
a  widow  in  great  poverty.  That  he  was  living  in  1716  is 
certain,  as  Crawford  speaks  of  him  (in  his  Peerage,  1716) 
as  "my  worthy  friend."  Probably  he  died  about  1716. 
Memoirt  of  the  Abercrombyr,  commonly  given  to  him,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  published.  (Chambers's  Eminent 
Scottmen,  t.  v. ;  Anderson's  Scottish  Nation, t.  v. ;  Chalmers's 
Biog.  Diet.,  $.  v. ;  Chalmers's  Life  of  Ruddiman;  Hatter's 
BiblioUteca  Medicinal  Pract,  4  vols.  4to,  1779;  Hutchin- 
Eon's  Biog.  Medical,  2  vols.  8vo,  1799;  Lee's  Defoe,  3  vols. 
8vo.)  (a.  &  a.) 

ABERCROMBY,  Sib  Ralph,  KB,  Lieutenant-Qencral 
in  the  British  army,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Qeorge  Aber- 
cromby  of  Tullibody,  Clackmannanshire,  and  was  born  in 
October  1734.  After  passing  some  time  at  an  excellent 
school  at  Alloa,  he  went  to  Rugby,  and  in  1752-53  he 
attended  classes  in  Edinburgh  University.  In  1754  he  was 
sent  to  Leipsic  to  study  civil  law,  with  a  view  to  his  pro- 
ceding  to  the  Scotch  bar,  of  which  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  both  his  grandfather  and  his  father  lived  to  be  the 
oldest  members.  On  returning  from  the  Continent  he 
expressed  a  strong  preference  for  the  military  profession, 
and  n  cornet's  commission  was  accordingly  obtained  for 
him  (March  1756)  in  the  3d  Dragoon  Guards.  He  rose 
through  the  intermediate  gradations  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenanKsoloncl  of  the  regiment  (1773),  and  in  1781  he 
became  colonel  of  the  1 03d  infantry.  When  that  regiment 
was  disbanded  in  1783  he  retired  upon  half -pay.  That 
up  to  this  time  he  had  scarcely  been  engaged  in  active 
service,  was  owing  mainly  to  his  disapproval  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  and  especially  to  his  sympathies  with 
the  American  colonists  in  their  struggles  for  independence ; 
and  bis  retirement  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  similar 
feelings.  But  on  France  declaring  war  against  England 
in  1793,  he  hastened  to  resume  his  professional  duties; 
and,  being  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  intrepid 
officers  in  the  whole  British  forces,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  brigade  under  the  Duke  of  York,  for 
service  in  Holland.  He  commanded  the  advanced  guard 
in  the  action  on  the  heights  of  Cateau,  and  was  wounded 
at  Nimeguen.  The  duty  fell  to  him  of  protecting  the 
British  army  in  its  disastrous  retreat  out  of  Holland,  in 
the  winter  of  1794-5.  In  1795  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  the  Order  of  the  Bath  being  conferred  on  him 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  The  same  year  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Charles  Grey,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1 796, 
Grenada  was  suddenly  attacked  and  taken  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  army  under  his  orders.  He  afterwards 
obtained  possession  of  the  settlements  of  Demcrara  and 
Esscquibo,  in  South  America,  and  of  the  islands  of  St 
Lucia,  St  Vincent,  and  Trinidad.  He  returned  in  1797 
to  Europe,  and,  in  reward  for  his  important  services,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  regiment  of  Scots  Greys, 
intrusted  with  the  governments  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Fort 
George,  and  Fort  Augustus,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general. He  held,  in  1797-8,  the  chief  command 
of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  There  he  laboured  to  maintain 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  to  suppress  the  rising  rebellion, 
and  to  protect  the  people  from  military  oppression,  with  a 
worthy  alike  of  a  great  general  and  ai 


When  he  was  appointed  to  the 
in  Ireland,  an  invasion  of  that  country  by  the 
French  was  confidently  anticipated  by  the  English 
Government.  He  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  restore  the 
discipline  of  an  army  that  was  utterly  disorganised;  and, 
as  a  first  step,  he  anxiously  endeavoured  to  protect  the 
people,  by  re-establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power, 
and  not  allowing  the  military  to  be  called  out,  except  when 
it  was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  the  maintenance  of  order.  Finding  that  he  received 
no  adequate  support  from  the  head  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, and  that  all  his  efforts  were  opposed  and  thwarted 
by  those  who  presided  in  the  councils  of  Ireland,  he  resigned 
the  command  His  departure  from  Ireland  was  deeply 
lamented  by  the  reflecting  portion  of  the  people,  and  was 
speedily  followed  by  those  disastrous  results  which  he  had 
anticipated,  and  which  he  so  ardently  desired  and  had  so 
wisely  endeavoured  to  prevent  After  holding  for  a  short 
period  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland,  Sir 
Ralph,  when  the  enterprise  against  Holland  was  resolved 
upon  in  1799,  was  again  called  to  command  under  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  difficulties  of  the  ground,  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season,  unavoidable  delays,  the  disorderly 
movements  of  the  Russians,  and  the  timid  duplicity  of  the 
Dutch,  defeated  the  objects  of  that  expedition.  But  it 
was  confessed  by  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  British 
alike,  that  even  victory  the  most  decisive  could  not 
have  more  conspicuously  proved  the  talents  of  this  distin- 
guished officer.  His  country  applauded  the  choice,  when, 
in  1801,  he  was  sent  with  an  army  to  dispossess  the 
French  of  Egypt  His  experience  in  Holland  and  the 
West  Indies  particularly  fitted  him  for  this  new  command, 
as  was  proved  by  his  carrying  his  army  in  health,  in  spirits, 
and  with  the  requisite  supplies,  in  spite  of  very  great  diffi- 
culties, to  the  destined  scene  of  action.  The  debarkation 
of  the  troops  at  Aboukir,  in  the  face  of  an  opposing  force, 
is  justly  ranked  among  the  most  daring  and  brilliant 
exploits  of  the  English  army.  A  battle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alexandria  (March  21,  1801)  was  the  sequel  of 
this  successful  landing,  and  it  was  Sir  R  Abercromby's 
fate  to  fall  in  the  moment  of  victory.  He  was  struck  by 
a  spent  ball,  which  could  not  be  extracted,  and  died  seven 
days  after  the  battle.  The  Duke  of  York  paid  a  just 
tribute  to  the  great  soldier's  memory  in  the  general  order 
issued  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  : — "  His  steady  observ- 
ance of  discipline,  his  ever-watchful  attention  to  the 
health  and  wants  of  his  troops,  the  persevering  and  un- 
conquerable spirit  which  marked  his.  military  career,  the 
splendour  of  his  actions  in  the  field,  and  the  heroism  of 
his  death,  are  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  who  desire,  like 
him,  a  life  of  heroism  and  a  death  of  glory."  By  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  monument  was  erected  in 
honour  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
His  widow  was  created  a  peeress,  and  a  pension  of  £2000 
a  year  was  settled  on  her  and  her  two  successors  in  the 
title.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Abercromby  was  returned, 
after  a  keen  contest,  as  member  of  Parliament  for  hia 
native  county  of  Clackmannanshire  in  1773;  but  a  parlia- 
mentary life  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and  he  did  not 
seek  re-election.  A  memoir  of  the  later  years  of  his  life 
(1793-1801),  by  his  son,  Lord  Dunfermline,  was  published 
in  1861. 

ABERDARE,  a  town  of  Wales,  in  the  county  ol 
Glamorgan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cynon,  four 
miles  S.W.  of  Merthyr-TydviL  The  district  around  i» 
rich  in  valuable  mineral  products,  and  coal  and  iron 
mining  are  very  extensively  carried  on  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Important  tin-works,  too,  have  been  recently 
opened  Part  of  the  coal  is  used  at  the  iron-works,  and 
large  quantities  are  sent  to  Cardiff  for  < 
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dare  u  connected  with  the  coast  by  canal  and  railway. 
Owing  to  the  great  development  of  the  coal  and  iron 
trade,  it  has  rapidly  increased  from  a  mere  village  to  a 
large  and  flourishing  town.  Handsome  churches,  banks, 
and  hotels  have  been  erected,  a  good  supply  of  water  has 
been  introduced,  and  a  public  park  has  been  opened. 
Two  marketa  are  held  weekly.  The  whole  parish  falls 
within  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Merthyr-TydvU. 
The  rapid  growth  of  its  population  is  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures :  in  1841  tho  number  of  inhabitants  was 
C471  ;  in  1851,  14,999  ;  in  1861,  32,299;  and  in  1871, 
37,774. 

ABERDEEN,  a  royal  burgh  and  city,  the  chief  part  of  a 
parliamentary  burgh,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen, 
the  chief  seaport  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the  fourth 
Scottish  town  in  population,  industry,  and  wealth.  It  lies 
in  lat  57°  9'  N.  and  long.  2°  6'  W.,  on  the  German  Ocean, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee,  and  is  642  miles  north 
of  London,  and  111  miles  north  of  Edinburgh,  by  the 
shortest  railway  routes. 


Aberdeen,  probably  tho  Devana  on  tho  Diva  of  Ptolemy, 
was  an  important  place  in  the  12th  century.  William  the 
Lion  ha^l  a  residence  in  the  city,  to  which  he  gave  a  char- 
ter in  1179,  confirming  the  corporate  rights  granted  by 
David  L  The  city  received  many  subsequent  royal 
charters.  It  was  burned  by  Edward  III  in  1336,  but 
it  was  soon  rebuilt  and  extended,  and  called  New  Aber- 
deen. The  houses  were  of  timber  and  thatched,  and 
many  such  existed  till  1741.  The  burgh  records  are  the 
oldest  of  any  Scottish  burgh.  They  begin  in  1398,  and  are 
complete  to  the  present  time,  with  only  a  short  break. 
Extracts  from  them,  extending  from  1398  to  1570,  have 
been  published  by  the  Spalding  Club.  For  many  centuries 
the  city  was  subject  to  attacks  by  the  barons  of  the  tar- 
rounding  districts,  and  its  avenues  and  six  ports  had  to 
be  guarded.  The  ports  had  all  been  removed  by  1770. 
Several  monasteries  existed  in  Aberdeen  before  the  Re- 
formation.   Most  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns  visited  the 
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city  and  received  gifts  from  the  authorities.  In  1497  s 
blockhouse  was  built  at  the  harbour  mouth  as  a  protection 
against  the  English.  During  the  religious  struggle  in  the 
17th  century  between  the  Royalists  and  Covenantors  the 
city  was  plundered  by  both  parties.  In  1715  Earl 
Marischal  proclaimed  the  Pretender  at  Aberdeen.  In  1 745 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  resided  a  short  timo  in  the  city. 
In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  boys  were  kidnapped 
in  Aberdeen,  and  sent  as  slaves  to  America.  In  1817  the 
city  became  insolvent,  with  a  debt  of  £225,710,  contracted 
by  public  improvements,  but  tho  debt  was  soon  paid  off. 
The  motto  on  the  city  arms  is  Bon- Accord.  It  formed  the 
watchword  of  the  Aberdonians  while  aiding  King  Robert 
the  Bruce  in  his  battles  with  the  English. 

Of  eminent  men  coni.ccted  with  Aberdeen,  Now  and 
Old,  may  bo  mentioned — John  Barbour,  Hector  Bocce  or 
Boethius,  Bishop  Elphinstone,  the  Earls  Marischal ;  George 
Jamesone,  tho  famous  portrait  painter  ;  Edward  Raban,  the 
first  printer  in  Aberdeen,  1622  ;  Rev.  Andrew  Cant, 
the  Covenanter ;  David  Anderson  (Davie  do  a'  thing),  a 
mechanic ;  James  Gregory,  inventor  of  the  reflecting 
telescope ;  Dr  Thomas  Reid,  the  metaphysician;  Dr  George 
Campbell,  Principal  of  Marischal  College,  author  of  several 
important  works,  and  best  known  by  his  Pkilotophy  of 
Rhetoric ;  Dr  James  Bcattie ;  Lord  Byron ;  Sir  James 
Mackintosh;  Robert  Hall;  Dr  R.  Hamilton,  who  wrote  on 
the  National  Debt. 

Till  1800  the  city  stood  on  a  few  eminences,  and  h;»d 
Bteep,  narrow,  and  crooked  streets,  but,  since  the  Improve- 
ment Act  of  that  year,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  has 
been  altered  by  tho  formation  of  two  new  spacious  and 
nearly  level  streets  (Union  Street  and  King  Street,  meet- 
ing in  Castlo  Street),  and  by  the  subsequent  laying  out  of 
many  others,  besides  squares,  terraces,  Ac,  on  nearly  flat 
ground.  The  city  is  above  eight  miles  in  circuit,  and  is 
built  on  sand,  gravel,  and  boulder  clay.  The  highest  parts 
are  from  90  to  1 70  feet  above  the  sea.  The  chief  thorough- 
fare is  Union  Street,  ncfly  a  mile  long  and  70  feet  broad. 
It  runs  W.S.W.  from  Castle  Street,  and  crosses  the  Den- 
burn,  now  the  railway  valley,  by  a  noble  granite  arch  1 32 
feet  in  span  and  50  feet  high,  which  cost,  with  a  hidden 
arch  on  each  side,  £13,000. 

Aberdeen  is  now  a  capacious,  elegant,  and  well-built 
town,  and  from  the  material  employed,  consisting  chiefly  of 
light  grey  native  granite,  is  called  the  "granite  city." 
It  contains  many  fine  public  buildings.  Tho  principal  of 
these  is  Marischal  College  or  University  Buildings,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  pre- Reformation  Franciscan  Convent, 
and  was  rebuilt,  1836-1841,  at  a  cost  of  about  £30,000. 
It  forms  three  sides  of  a  court,  which  is  117  by  105  feet, 
and  has  a  back  wing,  and  a  tower  100  feet  high.  Tho 
accommodation  consists  of  twenty-five  large  class-rooms  and 
laboratories,  a  hall,  library,  museums,  A- a 

The  University  of  Aberdeen  was  formed  by  the  union 
and  incorporation,  in  1860,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  of  the 
University  and  King's  College  of  Aberdeen,  founded  in  Old 
Aberdeen,  in  1494,  by  William  Elphinstone,  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  under  the  authority  of  a  Papal  bull  obtained  by 
James  IV.,  and  of  tho  Marischal  College  and  University  of 
Aberdeen,  founded  in  New  Aberdeen,  in  1893,  by  George 
Keith,  Earl  Marischal,  by  a  charter  ratified  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament The  officials  consist  of  a  chancellor,  with  rector 
and  principal;  there  are  21  professors  and  8  assistants. 
Arts  and  divinity  are  taught  in  King's  College,  and  medicine, 
natural  history,  and  law  in  Marischal  College.  The  arts 
session  lasts  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  beginning 
of  April.  The  arts  curriculum  of  four  years,  with  gradua- 
tion, costs  £36,  11a  There  are  214  arts  bursaries,  29 
divinity,  and  1  medical,  of  the  aggregate  annual  value  of 
£3646,  £650,  and  £26,  respectively.     About  60  arts 
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bursanes,  mostly  from  XI 0  to  X35  in  vaiue,  are  given 
veariv  bv  coniDotitiuD  or  bv  nrcscntation  and  examination. 
Two-thirds  of  the  arts  students  are  bursars.  Seventeen 
annual  scholarships  and  prizes  of  the  yearly  value  of  X758 
are  given  at  tho  end  of  the  arts  curriculum.  The  average 
yearly  number  of  arts  students,  in  the  thirteen  years 
since  the  union  of  the  arts  classes  of  the  two  colleges  in 
I860,  has  been  342,  while  in  the  separate  colleges  together 
for  the  nine  years  before  the  ifnion,  it  was  431.  In  winter 
session  1872-73  there  were  623  matriculated  students  in 
all  the  facultica  In  1872,  32  graduated  in  arts,  68  in 
medicine,  5  in  divinity,  aud  1  in  law.  The  library  has 
above  80,000  volumes.  The  General  Council  in  1873  had 
2075  registered  members,  who,  with  those  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, return  one  member  to  Parliament. 

The  Free  Church  Divinity  College  was  built  in  1850, 
at  the  cost  of  £2025,  in  the  Tudor-Gothic  style.  It  has  a 
large  hall,  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  15  bursaries  of 
the  yearly  value  of  from  X10  to  X25. 

At  the  east  end  of  Union  Street,  and  partly  in  Castle 
Street,  on  the  north  side,  are  the  new  County  and  Muni- 
cipal buildings,  an  imposing  Franco-Scottish  Gothic  pile, 
225  feet  long,  109  feet  broad,  and  64  feet  high,  of  four 
stories,  built  1867-1873  at  the  cost  of  X80,000,  including 
X25.000  for  the  site.  Its  chief  feature  is  a  tower  200 
feet  high.  It  contains  a  great  hall,  74  feet  long,  35  feet 
brotd,  and  50  feet  high,  with  an  open  timber  ceiling :  a 
Justiciary  Court- House,  50  feet  long,  37  feet  broad,  and 
31  feet  high;  a  Town  Hall,  41  feet  long,  25  feet  broad, 
and  15  feet  high,  and  a  main  entrance  orridor  60  feet 
long,  16  feet  broad,  aud  24  feet  high.  A  little  to  the  west 
is  tho  Town  and  County  Bank,  a  highly  ornamented  building 
inside  and  outside,  in  tho  Italian  style,  costing  about 
£24,000.  *  U4 

A  very  complete  closed  public  market  of  two  floors  was 
built  in  1842,  at  a  cost  of  X28,000,  by  a  company  incor- 
|x>ratcd  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Tho  upper  floor  or  great 
hall  is  315  feet  long,  106  feet  broad,  and  45  feet  high, 
with  galleries  all  round.  The  lower  floor  is  not  so  high. 
The  floors  contain  numerous  small  simps  for  the  sale  of 
meat,  fowls,  fish,  &c,  besides  stalls  and  scats  for  the  sale 
of  vegetables,  butter,  eggs,  «tc  The  galleries  contain  small 
shops  for  the  sale  of  drapery,  hardware,  fancy  goods,  and 
books.  On  the  upper  floor  is  a  fountain  of  polished  Peter- 
head granite,  costing  X200,  with  a  basin  7}  feet  diameter, 
cut  out  of  one  block  of  stone.  Connected  with  this  under- 
taking was  the  laying  out  of  Market  Street  from  Union 
Street  to  the  quay.  At  the  foot  of  this  street  is  being  built 
in  the  Italian  style  the  new  post  and  telegraph  office,  at  a 
cost  of  XI  6,000,  including  X4000,  the  cost  of  tho  site. 
It  is  to  form  a  block  of  about  100  feet  square  and  40  feet 

high- 
Aberdeen  has  about  60  places  of  worship,  with  nearly 
48,000  sittings.  There  are  10  Established  churches;  20 
Free,  6  Episcopalian,  6  United  Presbyterian,  5  Congre- 
gational, 2  Baptist,  2  Methodist,  2  Evangelical  Union,  1 
Unitarian,  1  of  Roman  Catholic,  1  of  Friends,  and  1  of  Origi- 
nal Secedera.  There  are  also  several  mission  chapels.  In 
1643  all  the  Established  ministers  seceded,  with  10,000  lay 
members.  Tho  Established  and  Free  Church  denomina- 
tions have  each  about  11,000  members  in  communion. 
Th«  Established  West  and  East  churches,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  within  St  Nicholas  churchyard,  form  a  continuous 
building  220  feet  long,  including  an  intervening  aisle,  over 
which  is  a  tower  and  spire  140  feet  high.  The  West  was 
built  in  1775  in  the  Italian  style,  and  the. East  in  1834  in 
the  Gothic,  each  costing  about  £5000.  They  occupy  the 
site  of  the  original  cruciform  church  of  St  Nicholas,  erected 
in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries.  One  of  the  nine 
bells  in  the  tower  bears  tho  date  of  1352.  and  is  4  feet 
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diameter  at  the  mouth,  31  feet  high,  and  very  thick.  The 
Union  Street  front  of  the  churchyard  is  occupied  by  a 
very  elegant  granite  facade,  built  in  1830,  at  the  cost  of 
X1460.  It  is  147  J  feet  long,  with  a  central  arched  gateway 
and  entablature  32 J  feet  high,  with  two  attached  Ionic 
columns  on  each  side.  Each  of  the  two  wings  has  six 
Ionio  columns  (of  single  granite  blocks,  15  feet  2  inches 
long),  with  basement  and  entablature,  the  whole  being  231 
feet  high.  The  following  are  the  style,  cost,  and  date  of 
erection  of  the  other  principal  Aberdeen  churches — St  An- 
drew's, Episcopal,  Gothic,  X6000,  1817;  North  Church, 
Established,  Greek,  £10,000,  1831;  three  churches  in  a 
cruciform  group,  Free,  simple  Lancet  Gothic,  with  a  fine 
brick  spire  174  feet  high,  X5000,  1844 ;  Roman  Catholic, 
Oothic,  XI  2,000, 1859;  Free  West,  Gothic,  X12.856,  1869, 
with  a  spire  175  feet  high. 

In  1873  there  were  in  Aberdeen  about  110  schools,  with 
from  10,000  to  11,000  pupils  in  attendance.  About  2500 
students  attend  the  University,  Mechanics'  Institution,  and 
private  schools  for  special  branches. 

Five  miles  south-west  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Dee,  in  Kincardineshire,  is  St  Mary's  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  Blairs,  with  a  president  and  three  professors. 

The  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  dating  from  about  1263, 
is  a  preparatory  school  for  the  university.  It  has  a  rector 
and  four  regular  masters,  who  teach  classics,  English, 
arithmetic,  and  mathematics,  for  the  annual  fee  of  X4, 10a 
for  each  pupil  Writing,  drawing,  Ac.,  are  also  taught. 
Nearly  200  pupils  attend,  who  enter  about  the  age  of 
twelve.  Like  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  it  has  no 
elementary  department  There  are  30  bursaries.  A  new 
granite  building  for  the  school  was  erected,  1861-1863, 
in  the  Scotch  baronial  style,  at  the  cost  of  XI  6,000,  in- 
cluding site.  It  is  215  feet  long  and  60  feet  high,  and 
has  three  towers.  • 

Tho  Mechanics'  Institution,  founded  1824,  and  re- 
organised 1834,  has  a  hall  class-rooms,  and  a  library  of 
14,000  volumes,  in  a  building  erected  in  1846,  at  a  cost  of 
X3500.  During  the  year  1872-73,  there  were  at  the  School 
of  Science  and  Art  385  pupils;  and  at  other  evening  classes, 
538. 

Aberdeen  has  two  native  banks,  besides  branch  banks, 
and  a  National  Security  Savings  Bank;  three  insurance 
companies,  four  slipping  companies,  three  railway  com- 
panies, and  a  good  many  miscellaneous  companies.  There 
are  ten  licensed  pawnbroking  establishments,  with  about 
440,000  pledges  in  the  year  for  X96.000,  and  with  a 
capital  of  X27.000.  There  are  seven  incorporated  trades, 
originating  between  1 398  and  1 527,  and  having  charitable 
funds  for  decayed  members,  widows,  and  orphans.  They 
have  a  hall,  built  in  1847  for  X8300,  in  tho  Tudor  Gothie 
style.  The  hall,  60  feet  long,  29  wide,  and  42  high,  con- 
tains curious  old  chairs,  and  curious  inscriptions  on  the 
shields  of  the  crafts. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  is  Gordon's  Hospital, 
founded  in  1729  by  a  miser,  Robert  Gordon,  a  Dan  trie 
merchant,  of  the  Straloch  family,  and  farther  endowed 
by  Alexander  Simpson  of  Colly  hill  in  1816.  It  is 
managed  by  the  Town  Council  and  four  of  the  Established 
ministers  of  Aberdeen,  incorporated  by  royal  charters  of 
1772  and  1792.  The  central  part  of  the  house  was  built 
in  1739,  and  the  wings  in  1830-1834,  the  whole  costing 
XI  7,300,  and  being  within  a  garden  of  above  four  acres. 
It  now  (1873)  maintains  and  educates  (in  English,  writing, 
arithmetic,  physics,  mathematics,  drawing,  music,  French, 
dec.)  180  boys  of  the  age  9  to  15,  the  sons  and  grandsons 
of  decayed  burgesses  of  guild  and  trade  of  the  city;  and 
next  those  of  decayed  inhabitants  (not  paupers).  Expendi- 
ture for  year  to  31st  October  1872,  X4353  for  164  boys. 
It  has  a  head-master,  three  regular,  and  several  visiting 
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masters.  The  Boys*  and  Girls'  Hospital,  la  ily  built  for 
XI  0,000,  maintains  and  educate*  50  boys  and  50  girls. 

The  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  founded  by  Mrs  Elmslie, 
in  1840,  and  managed  by  trustees,  maintains  and  educates, 
chiefly  as  domestic  servants,  46  girls  between  the  ages  of 
4  and  16,  at  the  yearly  cost  for  each  of  about  £23,  13a. 
Those  admitted  must  bo  legitimate  orphan  daughters  of 
respectable  parents,  who  hare  lived  three  years  imme- 
diately before  death  in  Aberdeen  or  in  the  adjoining 
parishes  of  Old  Machar  and  Nigg.  The  Hospital  for 
Orphan  and  Female  Destitute  Children,  endowed  by  John 
Carnegie  and  the  trustees  of  the  Murtle  Fund,  maintains 
and  educates  50  girls,  chiefly  for  domestic  service.  The 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  established  in  1843,  on  a  foundation 
by  Miss  Cruickshauk,  maintains  and  educates  about  10 
blind  children,  and  gives  industrial  employment  to  blind 
adults.  There  is  a  boys'  and  girls'  school  for  150  boys 
and  150  girls  on  Dr  Bell's  foundation.  The  Industrial 
Schools,  begun  by  Sheriff  Watson  in  1841,  and  the  Re- 
formatory Schools,  begun  in  1857,  having  some  600  pupils 
on  the  roll,  hare  greatly  diminished  juvenile  crime  in  the 
district.  The  Murtle  or  John  Gordon's  Charitable  Fund, 
founded  in  1815,  has  an  annual  revenue  from  land  of  about 
£2400,  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  charity,  in  sums  from 
£5  to  £300.  The  Midbcltie  Fund,  founded  by  a  bequest 
of  £20,000,  in  1848,  by  James  Allan  of  Midbeltie,  gives 
yearly  pensions  ranging  from  £5  to  £15  to  respectable 
decayed  widows  in  the  parishes  of  St  Nicholas  and  Old 
Machar. 

The  two  parishes  in  which  Aberdeen  is  situated,  viz., 
St  Nicholas  and  Old  Machar,  have  each  a  large  poor-house. 
The  poor  of  both  parishes  cost  about  £20,000  a  year. 

The  Royal  Infirmary,  instituted  in  1740,  was  rebuilt 
1833-1840,  in  the  Grecian  style,  at  the  cost  of  £17,000. 
It  is  a  well-situated,  large,  commodious,  and  imposing 
building.  It  has  three  stories,  the  front  being  166  feet 
long  and  50  feet  high,  with  a  dome.  A  detached  fever- 
house  was  built  in  1872  for  about  £2500.  The  managers 
vera  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1773,  and  much 
increased  in  number  in  1852.  The  institution  is  sup- 
ported by  land  rents,  feu-duties,  legacies,  donations,  sub- 
scriptions, church  collections,  <tc  Each  bed  has  on  an 
average  1 200  cubic  feet  of  space.  There  are  on  the  average 
130  resident  patients,  costing  each  on  the  average  a  shilling 
daily,  and  the  number  of  patients  treated  may  be  stated  at 
1 700  annually,  besides  outdoor  patients  receiving  advice  and 
medicine.  The  recent  annual  expenditure  has  been  about 
£4300.    There  is  a  staff  of  a  dozen  medical  officers. 

The  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum,  opened  in  1800,  consists  of 
two  separate  houses,  valued  in  1870  at  £40,000,  in  an 
enclosure  of  40  acres.  It  is  under  the  same  management 
as  the  Infirmary.  The  recent  daily  average  of  patients  has 
been  about  420,  at  an  annual  cost  of  £13,000.  The  annual 
rate  for  each  pauper  is  £25,  10s.  The  General  Dispensary, 
"Vaccine,  and  Lying-in  Institution,  founded  in  1823,  has 
had  as  many  as  6781  cases  in  one  year.  The  Hospital  for 
Incurables  has  a  daily  average  of  26  patients,  and  the  Oph- 
thalmic and  Auric  Institution  has  had  671  cases  in  a  year. 

The  Music  Hall,  built  in  1821  and  1859  at  the  cost 
of  £16,500,  has  a  front  90  feet  long,  with  a  portico  of  6 
Ionic  pillars  30  feet  high ;  Urge,  highly-decorated  lobbies 
and  looms;  and  a  hall  150  feet  long,  68  broad,  and  50 
high,  with  a  flat  ceiling,  and  galleries.  The  hall  holds  2000 
persons  seated,  and  has  a  fine  organ  and  an  orchestra  for 
300.  Here  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  opened  the  British 
Association,  as  president,  14th  September  1859.  A  new 
Theatre  and  Opera  House  was  built  in  1872,  in  the  mixed 
Gothic  style,  for  £8400,  with  the  stage  52J  feet  by  29,  and 
the  auditorium  for  1 700  to  1 800  persons.  The  front  wall 
is  of  bluish  granite  and  rod  and  yellow  freestone,  with 
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some  polished  Peterhead  granite  pillars,  tho  rest  being 
built  of  concrete. 

In  Castle  Street,  the  City  Place  and  Old  Market  Stance, 
is  the  Markot  Cross,  a  beautiful,  open-arched,  hexagonal 
structure  of  freestone,  21  feet  diameter,  and  18  feet  high, 
It  has  Ionic  columns  and  pilasters,  and  an  entablature  of 
twelve  panels.  On  ten  of  the  panels  are  medallions, 
cut  in  stone,  in  high  relief,  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns  from 
James  I.  to  James  V1L  From  the  centre  rises  a  com- 
posite column  12}  feet  high,  with  a  Corinthitn  capital,  on 
which  is  the  royal  unicorn  rampant.  This  cross  was  planned 
and  erected  about  1682  by  John  Montgomery,  a  native 
architect,  for  £100  sterling.  On  the  north  aido  of  the 
same  street,  adjoining  tho  municipal  buildings,  is  the 
North  of  Scotland  Bank,  a  Grecian  building  in  granite, 
with  a  portico  of  Corinthian  columns,  having  most  elabo- 
rately carved  capitals.  On  an  eminence  east  of  Castle 
Street  are  the  military  barracks  for  600  men,  built  in  1796 
for  £16,000. 

Tho  principal  statues  in  tho  city  are  those  of  the  last 
Duke  of  Gordon — died  1836 — in  grey  granite,  10  feet  high ; 
Queen  Victoria,  in  white  Sicilian  marble,  8 J  feet  high, 
Prince  Albert,  bronze,  natural -size,  Bitting  posture;  and  a 
curious  rough  stone  figure,  of  unknown  date,  supposed  to 
bo  Sir  William  Wallace. 

The  Deo  to  the  south  of  the  city  is  crossed  by  three 
bridges,  tho  old  bridge  of  Dee,  an  iron  suspension  bridge, 
and  the  Caledonian  Railway  bridge.  The  first,  till  1832 
the  only  access  to  tho  city  from  the  south,  consists  of 
seven  semicircular  ribbed  arches,  is  about  30  feet  high, 
and  was  built  early  in  the  16th  century  by  Bishops  El  phi  n- 
stone  and  Dunbar.  It  was  nearly  .ill  rebuilt  1718-1723, 
and  from  being  14}  foct  wide,  it  was  in  1842  made  26 
feet  wide  From  Castle  Street,  King  Street  leads  in  the 
direction  of  the  new  bridge  of  Don  (a  little  east  of  the  old 
"  Brig  o'  Balgownie  "),  of  five  granite  arches,  each  75  feet 
span,  built  for  nearly  £13,000  in  1827-1832. 

A  defective  harbour,  and  a  shallow  sand  and  gravel  bar  at 
its  entrance,  long  retarded  the  trade  of  Aberdeen,  but,  under 
various  Acts  since  1773,  they  have  been  greatly  deepened. 
The  north  pier,  built  partly  by  Smeaton,  1775-1781,  and 
partly  by  Telford,  1810-1815,  extends  2000  feet  into  tho 
German  Ocean.  It  is  30  feet  broad,  and,  with  the  parajMst, 
rises  15  feet  above  high  water.  It  consists  of  large  granito 
blocka  It  has  increased  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar 
from  a  few  feet  to  22  or  24  feet  at  spring  tides,  and  to  17 
or  18  feet  at  neap.  The  wet  dock,  of  29  acres,  and  with 
6000  feet  of  quay,  was  completed  in  1848,  and  called 
Victoria  Dock,  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty's  visit  to  the 
city  in  that  year.  These  and  other  improvements  of  the 
harbour  and  its  entrance  cost  £325,000  down  to  1848. 
By  tho  Harbour  Act  of  1 868,  the  Deo  near  the  harbour 
has  been  diverted  to  the  south,  at  the  cost  of  £80,000, 
and  90  acres  of  new  ground  (in  addition  to  25  acres 
formerly  made  up)  for  harbour  works  are  being  mado  up  on 
the  city  or  north  side  of  the  river;  £80,000  has  been 
laid  out  in  forming  in  tho  sea,  at  tho  south  side  of  the 
river,  a  new  breakwater  of  concrete,  1050  feet  long,  again  t 
south  and  south-east  storms.  The  navigation  channel  is 
being  widened  and  deepened,  and  the  old  pier  or  break* 
water  on  the  north  side  of  the  river '  mouth  is  to  be 
lengthened  at  least  500  feet  seaward.  A  body  of  31  com- 
missioners manage  the  harbour  affairs. 

Aberdeen  Bay  affords  safe  anchorage  with  off-shore  winds, 
but  not  with  those  from  the  N.E,  E,  and  S.E.  On  the 
Girdleness,  the  south  point  of  the  bay,  a  lighthouse  was 
built  in  1833,  in  lat  57"  8'  N.,  and  long  2*  3'  W.,  with 
two  fixed  lights,  one  vertically  below  the  other,  and  re- 
spectively 115  and  185  feet  above  mean  tide.  There  are 
also  fixed  leading  lights  to  direct  ships  entering  the  harbour 
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at  nigbt  In  fogs,  a  steam  whistle  near  tbe  lighthouse  is 
sounded  ten  seconds  every  minute.  Near  the  harbour 
mouth  are  three  batteries  mounting  nineteen  guns. 

The  water  supplied  to  the  city  contains  only  3  J  grains 
solid  matter  in  a  gallon,  with  a  hardness  of  about  2  degrees. 
It  is  brought  by  gravitation,  in  a  close  brick  culvert, 
from  the  Dee,  21  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  city,  to  a  reservoir, 
which  supplies  nine-tenths  of  the  city.  The  other  tenth, 
or  higher  part  of  the  city,  is  supplied  by  a  separate  reser- 
voir, to  which  part  of  the  water  from  the  culvert  is  forced 
np  by  a  hydraulic  engine.  Nearly  40  gallons  water  per 
head  of  the  population  are  consumed  daily  for  all  purposes. 
The  new  water  works  cost  XI  60,000,  and  were  opened  by 
Her  Majesty,  16th  October  1866. 

The  gas  is  made  of  cannel  coal,  and  is  sent  through  71 
miles  of  main  pipes,  which  extend  S  miles  from  the  works. 

The  manufactures,  arts,  and  trade  of  Aberdeen  and 
vicinity  are  large  and  flourishing.  Woollens  were  made  as 
early  as  1 703,  and  knitting  of  stockings  was  a  great  industry 
in  the  18th  century.  There  are  two  large  firms  in  the 
woollen  trade,  with  1550  hands,  at  XI 000  weekly  wages, 
and  making  above  1560  tons  wool  in  the  year  into  yarns, 
carpels,  hand-knit  hosiery,  cloths,  and  tweeds.  The  linen 
trade,  much  carried  on  since  1749,  is  now  confined  to  one 
firm,  with  2600  hands,  at  XI 200  wages  weekly,  who  spin, 
weave,  and  bleach  60  tons  flax  and  60  tons  tow  weekly, 
and  produce  yarns,  floorcloths,  sheetings,  dowlas,  ducks, 
towels,  sail-canvas,  <tc.  The  cotton  manufacture,  introduced 
in  1779,  employs  only  one  firm,  with  550  hands,  at  X220 
weekly  wages,  who  spin  6000  bales  of  cotton  a-year  into 
mule  yarn.  The  wincey  trade,  begun  in  1839,  employs 
400  hands,  at  X200  weekly  wages,  who  make  2,100,000 
yards  cloth,  27  to  36  inches  broad,  in  tbo  year.  Paper, 
first  made  here  in  1696,  ia  now  manufactured  by  three 
firms  in  the  vicinity.  The  largest  has  2000  hands,  at 
XI 250  weekly  wages,  and  makes,  weekly  75  to  80  tons  of 
writing  paper,  and  G  J  millions  of  envelopes,  besides  much 
cardboard  and  stamped  paper;  another  firm  makes  weekly 
77  tons  coarse  and  card  paper;  and  a  third,  20  tons  print- 
ing and  other  paper.  The  comb  works  of  Messrs  Stewart 
&  Co.,  begun  in  1827,  are  the  largest  in  the  worlds  em- 
ploying 900  hands,  at  X500  weekly  wages,  who  yearly 
convert  1100  tons  horns,  hoofs,  india-rubber,  and  tortoise- 
shells  into  11  millions  of  combs,  besides  spoons,  cups, 
scoops,  paper-knives,  &c  Seven  iron  foundries  and 
many  engineering  works  employ  1000  men,  at  X925 
weekly  wages,  and  convert  6000  tons  of  iron  a-year  into 
marine  and  land  steam  engines  and  boilers,  com  mills, 
wood-preparing  machinery,  machinery  to  grind  and  pre- 
pare artificial  manures,  besides  sugar  mills  and  frames  and 
coffee  machinery  for  the  colonies. 

The  Sandilands  Chemical  Works,  begun  in  1848,  cover 
five  acres,  and  employ  over  100  men  and  boys,  at  X90  to 
XI 00  weekly  wages.  Here  are  prepared  naphtha,  bentole, 
creosote  oil,  pitch,  asphalt,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  artificial  manures.  Paraffin  wax  and  ozokerite 
are  refined.  An  Artesian  well  within  the  works,  421  feet 
deep,  gives  a  constant  supply  of  good  water,  always  at 
01  Fair.  Of  several  provision-curing  works,  the  largest 
employs  300  hands,  chiefly  females,  in  preserving  meats, 
soups,  sauces,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  (fee,  and  has  in  con- 
nection with  it,  near  the  city,  above  230  acres  of  fruit,  vege- 
table, and  farm  ground,  and  a  large  piggery.  The  products 
of^  the  breweries  and  distilleries  are  mostly  comsumed  at 
home.  A  large  agricultural  implement  work  employs  70 
or  80  men  and  boys.  Nearly  200  acres  of  ground,  within 
three  miles  of  the  city,  are  laid  out  in  rearing  shrub  and 
forest-tree  seedlings.  In  1872  about  145  acres  of  straw- 
berries were  reared  within  three  miles  of  Aberdeen,  and 
80  tons  of  this  fruit  are  said  to  have  bee 


Very  durable  grey  gmiiito  has  been  quarried  near  Aber- 
deen for  300  years,  and  blocked  and  dressed  paring,  kerb, 
and  building  granite  stones  have  long  been  exported  from 
the  district  In  1764,  Aberdeen  granite  pavement  was  first 
used  in  London.  About  the  year  1795,  large  granite  blocks 
were  sent  for  the  Portsmouth  docks.  Tho  chief  stones  of 
the  New  Thames  Embankment,  London,  are  from  Kemnay 
granite  quarries,  16  miles  north-west  of  the  city.  Aber- 
deen is  almost  entirely  built  of  granite,  and  large  quantities 
of  the  stone  are  exported  to  build  bridges,  wharfs,  docks, 
lighthouses,  &&,  elsewhere.  Aberdeen  is  famed  for  its 
polishing-works  of  granite,  especially  grey  and  red.  They 
employ  about  1500  hands  in  polishing  vases,  tables, 
chimney-pieces,  fountains,  monuments,  columns,  4c,  for 
British  and  foreign  demand.  Mr  Alexander  Macdonald, 
in  1818,  was  the  first  to  begin  the  granite  polishing  trade, 
and  the  works  of  tbe  same  firm,  the  only  ones  of  the  kind 
till  about  1850,  are  still  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 

In  1820,  15  vessels  from  Aberdeen  were  engaged  in  the 
northern  whale  and  seal  fishing ;  in  1360,  one  vessel,  but 
none  since.  The  white  fishing  at  Aberdeen  employs  some 
40  boats,  each  with  a  crew  of  5  men.  Of  the  900  tons 
wet  fish  estimated  to  be  brought  to  market  yearly,  above  a 
third  are  sent  fresh  by  rail  to  England.  The  salmon 
caught  in  the  Dee,  Don,  and  sea  are  nearly  all  sent  to 
London  fresh  in  ice.  The  herring  fishing  has  been  pro* 
secuted  since  1836,  and  from  200  to  350  boats  arc 
engaged  in  it 

Aberdeen  has  been  famed  for  shipbuilding, 
for  its  fast  dippers.  Since  1855  nearly  a  score  of 
have  been  built  of  above  1000  tons  each.  The  largest 
vessel  (a  sailing  one)  ever  built  here  was  one  in  1855, of  2400 
tons.  In  1872  there  were  built  11  iron  vessels  of  9450 
tons,  and  6  wooden  of  2980  tons,  consuming  5900  tons 
iron,  and  costing  X252,70O,  including  X70.700  for  engines 
and  other  machinery.  1400  hands  were  employed  in 
shipbuilding  in  that  year,  at  tho  weekly  wages  of  about 
XI 230. 

In  1872,  there  belonged  to  the  port  of  Aberdeen  236 
vessels,  of  101,188  tons,  twenty-four  of  the  vessels,  of  7483 
tons,  being  steamers.  They  trade  with  most  British  and 
Irish  ports,  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  ports,  and  many 
more  distant  regions.  In  1872,  434,108  tons  shipping 
arrived  at  the  port,  and  the  custom  duties  were  XI  12,4 14. 
The  export  trade,  exclusive  of  coasting,  is  insignificant 
The  shore  or  harbour  dues  were  X126  in  1765,  and  XI 300 
in  1800.  In  the  year  ending  30th  September  1872,  they 
were  X25.520;  while  the  ordinary  harbour  revenue  was 
X37.765,  expenditure  X28.598,  and  debt  X324.614.  The 
introduction  of  steamers  in  1821  greatly  promoted  in- 
dustry and  traffic,  and  especially  the  cattle  trade  of 
Aberdeenshire  with  London.  These  benefits  hare  been 
much  increased  by  the  extension  of  railways.  Commodious 
steamers  pry  regularly  between  Aberdeen  and  London, 
Hull,  Newcastle,  Leith,  Wick,  Kirkwall,  and  Lerwick. 

The  joint  railway  station  for  the  Caledonian,  Great 
North  of  Scotland,  and  Deeside  lines,  was  opened  1867, 
and  is  a  very  handsome  erection,  costing  about  X26.000. 
It  is  500  feet  long,  and  102  feet  broad,  with  the  side  walls 
32  feet  high.  The  arched  roof  of  curved  lattice-iron  ribs, 
covered  with  slate,  zinc,  and  glass,  is  all  in  one  span,  rising 
72  feet  high,  and  is  very  light  and  airy. 

The  Medico-Chinirgical  Society  of  Aberdeen  was  founded 
in  1789.  The  hall  was  built  in  1820  at  a  cost  of  X400O, 
and  is  adorned  with  an  Ionic  portico  of  four  granite  columns, 
27  feet  high.  It  has  42  members,  and  a  library  of  500O 
volumes  The  legal  practitioners  of  Aberdeen  have  been 
styled  advocates  since  1633,  and  received  royal  charters 
in  1774,  1779,  and  1862.  They  form  a  society,  called 
the  Society  of  Advocates,  of  127  members  in  1873,  with  a 
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hall  built  in  1871  for  X5075,  a  library  of  nearly  6000 
volumes,  and  a  fund  to  support  decayed  and  indigent 
members,  and  their  nearest  relative*.  The  revenue  in 
1872  was  X2880. 

Aberdeen  has  one  daily  and  three  weekly  newspapers. 
The  Aberdeen  Journal,  established  in  1748,  is  the  oldest 
newspaper  north  of  the  Forth. 

The  places  of  out-door  recreation  and  amusement  are 
chiefly  the  following :— The  Links,  a  grassy,  benty,  and 
sandy  tract,  2  miles  long  and  ^  to  $  mile  broad,  along 
the  shore  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dee  and  the  Don. 
It  is  mostly  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  Broad 
Hill  rises  to  94  feet.  Cattle  shows,  reviews,  <tc,  are  held 
on  the  Link*.  To  the  north-west  of  the  town,  a  Public 
Recreation  Park  of  13  acres  was  laid  out  in  1872,  at  the 
cost  of  X3000,  with  walks,  grass,  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 

Daily  observations  from  1857  to  1872  show  the  mean 
temperature  of  Aberdeen  for  the  year  to  bo  450-8  Fahr., 
for  the  three  summer  months  56°  Fahr.,  and  for  the  three 
winter  months  37°-3.  The  average  yearly  rainfall  is  30  57 
inches.  Aberdeen  is  the  healthiest  of  the  large  Scottish 
towns.    East  winds  prevail  in  spring. 

Since  1867  £60,000  has  been  spent  in  constructing 
main  sewers  throughout  the  city.  A  few  acres  of  farm 
land  have  been  irrigated  by  part  of  the  sewage. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  corporation,  the  magistrates 
and  town  council,  consisting  of  twenty-five  councillors, 
including  a  provost,  six  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  trea- 
surer, Ac.  The  corporation  revenue  in  the  year  1871-72 
was  XI  1,498.  The  police,  water,  and  gas  arc  managed  by 
the  council  The  municipal  and  police  burgh  has  an  area 
of  nearly  throe  square  miles,  with  12,514  municipal  electors, 
and  with  assessable  property  valued  at  X230.O0O  in  1873. 
The  Parliamentary  burgh  has  an  area  of  nine  square  miles, 
including  Old  Aberdeen  and  Woodside,  with  14,253  Par- 
liamentary electors,  and  real  property  to  the  value  of 
£309,328  in  1873.  It  returns  one  member  to  Parliament 
The  population  of  Aberdeen  in  1396  was  about  3000;  in 
1643,  8750';  in  1708,  5556;  in  1801,  26,d92;  in  1841, 
63,262;  and  in  1871,  88,125;  with  6718  inhabited 
houses,  292  uninhabited,  and  77  building. 

Abeedeen,  Old,  is  a  small,  quiet,  ancient  town,  a 
burgh  of  barony  and  regality,  a  mile  north  of  Aberdeen, 
and  as  far  south-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  It  mostly 
forms  one  long  street,  45  to  80  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Don,  to  the  north  of  the  town,  runs  through  a  narrow, 
wooded,  rocky  ravine,  and  is  spanned  by  a  single  Gothic 
arch,  the  "  Brig  o'  Balgownie"  of  Lord  Byron.  The  bridge 
rests  on  gneiss,  and  is  67  feet  wide  and  34  J  feet  high  above 
the  surface  of  the  river,  which  at  ebb  tide  is  here  19  feet 
deep.  The  bridge  is  the  oldest  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  1305,  The  funds 
belonging  to  the  bridge  amount  to  £24,000. 

The  town  was  formerly  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  had  a 
large  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Machar.  In  1137  David  L 
translated  to  Old  Aberdeen  the  bishopric,  founded  at 
Mortlach  in  Banffshire  in  1004  by  Malcolm  II.  in  memory 
of  his  signal  victory  there  over  the  Dane*.  In  1153 
Malcolm  IV.  gave  the  bishop  a  new  charter. 

The  cathedral  of  St  Machar,  begun  about  1357,  occupied 
nearly  170  years  in  building,  and  did  not  remain  entire 
fifty  years.  What  is  still  left  is  the  oldest  part,  viz.,  the 
nave  and  side  aisles,  126  feet  long  and  G2i  feet  broad, 
now  used  as  the  parish  church.  It  is  chiefly  built  of 
ovtlayer  granite  stones,  and  while  the  plainest  Scottish 
cathedral,  is  the  only  one  of  granite  in  the  kingdom.  On 
the  flat  pannelled  ceiling  of  the  nave  are  48  heraldic  shields 
of  the  princes,  nobles,  and  bishops  who  aided  in  its  erection. 
It  has  been  lately  repaired,  and  some  painted  windows 
inserted,  at  the  cost  of  X4280. 
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The  chief  structure  in  Old  Aberdeen  is  the  stately  fabrio 
of  King's  College  near  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  forms 
a  quadrangle,  with  interior  court  108  feet  square,  two 
sides  of  which  have  been  rebuilt,  and  a  projecting  wing  for 
a  library  added  since  1860.  The  oldest  parts,  the  Crown 
Tower  and  Chapel,  date  from  about  1500.  The  former 
is  30  feet  square  and  60  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  structure  about  40  feet  high,  consisting  of  a  six-sided 
lantern  and  a  royal  crown,  both  sculptured,  and  resting  ou 
the  intersections  of  two  arched  ornamented  slips  rising  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  top.  of  the  tower.  The  chapel,  120 
feet  long,  28  feet  broad,  and  37  feet  high,  still  retains  in 
the  choir  the  original  oak  canopied  stalls,  miserere  scat,  and 
lofty  open  screen.  These  fittings  are  300  years  old,  in 
the  French  flamboyant  stylo,  and  are  unsurpassed,  in  taste- 
ful design  and  delicate  execution,  by  the  oak  carving  of 
any  other  old  church  in  Europe.  This  carved  woodwork 
owes  its  preservation  to  the  Principal  of  Reformation 
times,  who  armed  his  people,  and  protected  it  from  the 
fury  of  the  barons  of  the  M earns  after  they  had  robbed 
the  cathedral  of  its  bells  and  lead.  The  chapel  is  still  used 
for  public  worship  during  the  University  session. 

Connected  with  Old  Aberdeen  is  a  brewery  in  the  town, 
and  a  brick  and  coarse  pottery  work  in  the  vicinity.  There 
are  also  a  Free  church,  two  secondary  schools,  and  two 
primary  schools.  Old  Aberdeen  has  its  own  municipal 
officers,  consisting  of  a  provost,  4  bailies,  and  13  councillors. 
The  town  is  drained,  lighted,  supplied  with  water,  and  is 
within  the  Parliamentary  boundary  of  New  Aberdeen. 
There  are  several  charitable  institutions.  Population  in 
1871,  1857 ;  inhabited  houses,  233.  (a.  a) 

ABERDEENSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  north- 
east of  Scotland,  between  56°  52*  and  67°  42*  N.  1st  and 
between  1*  49'  and  3*  48'  long.  W.  of  Greenwich.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  on 
the  south  by  the  counties  of  Kincardine,  Forfar,  and  Perth  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  those  of  Inverness  and  Banff.  Its 
greatest  length  is  102  miles,  and  breadth  50  miles.  Its 
circuit  with  sinuosities  is  about  300  miles,  60  being  sea- 
coast  It  is  the  fifth  of  Scotch  counties  in  size,  and  is  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  extent  of  Scotland.  Its  area  is  1970 
square  miles,  or  1,260,625  acres,  of  which,  in  1872,  36  6 
per  cent, or  585,299  acres,  were  cultivated,  93,339  in  woods 
(mostly  Scotch  fir  and  larch),  and  6400  in  lakes.  It  con- 
tains 85  civil  parishes  and  parts  of  6  others,  or  101  parishes, 
including  civil  and  quoad  sacra.  The  county  is  generally 
hilly,  and  mountainous  in  the  south-west,  whence,  near  the 
centre  of  Scotland,  the  Grampians  send  out  various  branches, 
mostly  to  the  north-east,  through  the  county.  The  run  of 
the  rivers  and  the  general  slope  of  the  county  is  to  the 
north-east  'and  east  It  is  popularly  divided  into  five 
districts : — First,  Mar,  mostly  between  the  Dee  and  Don, 
and  forming  nearly  the  south  half  of  the  county.  It  is 
mountainous,  especially  Braemsr,  its  west  and  Highland 
part,  which  contains  the  greatest  mass  of  elevated  land  in 
the  British  Isles.  Here  the  Deo  rises  amid  the  grandeur 
and  wildncss  of  lofty  mountains,  much  visited  by  tourists, 
and  composed  chiefly  of  granite  and  gneiss,  forming  many 
high  precipices,  and  showing  patches  of  snow  throughout 
every  summer.  Here  rises  Ben  Muichdhui,  the  second  highest 
mountain  in  Scotland  and  in  the  British  Isles,  4296  feet ; 
Braeriach,  4225 ;  Cairntoul,  4245  ;  Cairngorm  (famed  fur 
"  Cairngorm  stones,"  a  peculiar  kind  of  rock  crystal),  4090 ; 
Ben-a-Buird,  3860;  Ben  Avon,  3826 ;  and  Byron's  "dark 
Lochnagar,"  3786.  The  soil  on  the  Dee  is  sandy,  and 
on  the  Don  loamy.  The  city  of  Aberdeen  is  in  Mar. 
Second,  Formartxn,  'between  tho  lower  Don  and  Ythun, 
with  a  sandy  coast,  succeeded  by  a  clayey,  fertile,  tilled 
tract,  and  then  by  low  hills,  moors,  mosses,  and  tilled  land. 
Third,  Buchan,  north  of  the  Ythan,  and  next  in  size  to 
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Mar,  with  parts  of  the  coast  bold  and  rocky,  and  with  Uie 
interior  bare,  low,  flat,  undulating,  and  in  parte  peaty.  On 
the  coast,  six  miles  south  of  Peterhead,  are  the  Bullers  of 
Buchan, — a  basin  in  which  the  sea,  entering  by  a  natural 
arch,  boils  up  violently  in  stormy  weather.  Buchan  Ness 
is  the  castinoat  poiut  of  Scotland.  Fourth,  Garioch,  a 
beautiful,  undulating,  loamy,  fertile  valley,  formerly  called 
the  granary  of  Aberdeen,  with  the  prominent  hill  Bcnachie, 
1 676  feet,  on  the  south.  Fifth,  Strathbogie,  mostly  con- 
sisting of  hills  (The  Buck,  2211  feet;  Noath,  1830  feet), 
moors,  and  mosses.  The  county  as  a  whole,  except  tho  low 
grounds  of  Buchan,  and  the  Highlands  of  Braemar,  consists 
mainly  of  nearly  level  or  undulating  tracts,  often  naked 
and  infertile,  but  interspersed  with  many  rich  and  highly 
cultivated  spots. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Dee,  96  miles  long;  Don,  78; 
Ythan,  37,  with  mussel  beds  at  its  mouth;  Ugio.  20;  and 
Deveron,  58,  partly  on  the  boundary  of  Bauffshiro.  The 
pearl  mussel  occurs  in  the  Ythan  and  Don.  A  valuable 
pearl  in  the  Scottish  crown  is  said  to  be  from  tho  Ythan. 
Loch  Muick,  the  largest  of  the  few  lakes  in  the  county, 
1310  feet  above  tho  sea,  is  only  2 J  miles  long  and  }  to  | 
mile  broad.  The  rivers  have  plenty  of  salmon  and  trout 
There  are  noted  chalybeate  springs  at  Peterhead,  Fraser- 
burgh, and  Paoanich  near  Ballater. 

The  climate  of  Aberdeenshire,  except  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  is  comparatively  mild,  from  the  sea  being  on  two 
sides.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Braemar  is  43°  6 
Fahr.,  and  at  Aberdeen  45°8.  The  mean  yearly  rainfall 
varies  from  about  30  to  37  inches.  The  summer  climate 
of  the  Upper  Dee  and  Don  valleys  is  the  driest  and  most 
bracing  in  the  British  Isles,  and  grain  is  cultivated  up  to 
1600  feet  above  the  sea,  or  400  to  500  feet  higher  than 
elsewhere  in  North  Britain.  All  the  crops  cultivated  in 
Scotland  ripen,  and  the  people  often  live  to  a  great  age. 

The  rocks  are  mostly  granite,  gneiss,  with  small  tracts  of 
syenite,  mica  slate,  quartz  rock,  clay  slate,  grauwacke, 
primary  limestone,  old  red  sandstone,  serpentine,  and  trap. 
Lias,  greensand,  and  chalk  flints  occur.  The  rocks  are 
much  covered  with  boulder  clay,  gravel,  sand,  and  allu- 
vium. Brick  clay  occurs  near  the  coast  The  surfaco  of 
the  granite  under  the  boulder  clay  often  presents  glacial 
smoo things,  grooves,  and  roundings.  Cairngorm  stone, 
beryl,  and  amethyst  are  found  in  the  granite  of  Braemar. 
<  The  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  have  an  arctic  flora. 
At  Her  Majesty's  Lodge,  Loch  Muick,  1350  feet  above  tho 
sea,  grow  larches,  vegetables,  currants,  laurels,  roses,  iic 
Some  ash  trees,  4  or  5  feet  in  girth,  are  growing  at  1300 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  mole  occurs  at  1800  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  squirrel  at  1400.  Trees,  especially  Scotch 
fir  and  larch,  grow  well  in  the  county,  and  Braemar  abounds 
in  natural  timber,  said  to  surpass  any  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  Stumps  of  Scotch  fir  and  oak  found  in  peat  in 
the  county  are  often  far  larger  than  any  now  growing. 
Grouse,  partridges,  and  hares  abound  in  the  county,  and 
rabbits  are  often  too  numerous.  Bed  deer  abound  in 
Braemar,  the  deer  forest  being  there  valued  at  £5000  a 
year,  and  estimated  at  500,000  acres,  or  one-fourth  the 
area  of  deer  forests  in  Scotland. 

Poor,  gravelly,  clayey,  and  peaty  soils  prevail  much  more 
in  Aberdeenshire  than  good  rich  loams,  but  tile  draining, 
bones,  and  guano,  and  the  best  modes  of  modern  tillage, 
have  greatly  increased  the  produce.  Farm-houses  and 
steadings  have  greatly  improved,  and  the  best  agricultural 
implements  and  machines  are  in  general  use.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  depend  entirely  on  agriculture,  and 
oatmeal  in  various  forms,  with  milk,  is  the  chief  food  of 
farm-servants.  Farms  are  generally  small,  compared  with 
those  in  the  south-east  counties.  The  fields  are  separated 
by  dry-stone  dykes,  and  also  by  wooden  and  wire  fences. 


Leases  of  19  or  21  years  prevail,  and  the  five,  six,  or  seven 
shift  rotation  is  in  general  use.  In  1872  there  were  1 1,642 
occupiers  of  land,  with  an  average  of  50  acres  each,  and 
paying  about  £536,000  in  rent  Of  the  585,299  acres  of 
the  county  in  crop  in  1872,  191,880  acres  were  in  oats, 
18,930  in  barley  and  bere,  1633  in  rye,  1357  in  wheat, 
95,091  in  turnips  (being  one-fifth  uf  the  turnips  grown  in 
Scotland),  8414  in  potatoes,  232,178  in  grosses  and  clover. 
In  1872  the  county  had  23,117  horses,  157,960  cattle 
(being  above  one-seventh  of  all  tho  cattle  in  Scotland), 
128,308  sheep,  and  13,579  pigs.  The  county  is  unsur- 
passed in  breeding,  and  unrivalled  in  feeding  cattle,  and 
this  is  more  attended  to  than  the  cultivation  of  grain-crops. 
About  40,000  fat  cattle  are  reared,  and  above  £1,000,000 
value  of  cattle  and  dead  meat  is  sent  from  the  county  to 
London  yearly.  The  capital  invested  in  agriculture  within 
the  county  is  estimated  at  about  £5,133,000. 

The  great  mineral  wealth  in  Aberdeenshire  is  its  long- 
famed  durable  granite,  which  is  largely  quarried  for  build- 
ing, paving,  causewaying,  and  polishing.  An  acre  of  land 
on  being  reclaimed  has  yielded  £40  to  £50  worth  of  cause- 
waying stones.  Gneiss  is  also  quarried,  as  also  primary 
limestone,  old  red  sandstone,  conglomerate  millstone,  grau- 
wacke, clay  slate,  syenite,  and  hornblende  rock.  Iron  ore, 
manganese,  and  plumbago  occur  in  the  county. 

A  large  fishing  population  in  villages  along  the  const 
engage  in  the  white  and  herring  fishery.  Haddocks  are 
salted  and  rock-dried  (speldings),  or  smoked  (finnans).  The 
rivers  and  coasts  yield  many  salmon.  Peterhead  was  long 
tho  chief  British  port  for  the  north  whale  and  seal  fishery, 
but  Dundee  now  vies  with  it  in  this  industry. 

Tho  manufactures  and  arts  of  the  county  are  mainly 
prosecuted  in  or  near  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  but  throughout 
the  rural  districts  there  are  much  milling  of  corn,  brick  and 
tile  making,  stone-quarrying,  smith-work,  brewing  and 
distilling,  cart  and  farm  implement  making,  casting  and 
drying  of  peat,  timber  felling,  especially  on  Dccside  and 
Donside,  for  pit-props,  railway  sleepers,  lath,  barrel  staves, 
Ac  The  chief  imports  into  the  county  are,  coals,  lime, 
timber,  iron,  slates,  raw  materials  of  textile  manufac- 
tures, wheat,  cuttle-feeding  stuffs,  bones,  guano,  sugar, 
alcoholic  liquors,  fruits,  &c  The  chief  exports  are  granite 
(rough,  dressed,  and  polished),  flax,  woollen,  and  cotton 
goods,  paper,  combs,  preserved  provisions,  oats,  barley, 
live  and  dead  cattle,  Ac  In  the  county  there  are  about 
520  fairs  in  the  year  for  cattle,  horses,  6hecp,  hiring  ser- 
vants, Ac 

Aberdeenshire  communicates  with  tho  south  by  the 
Caledonian  Railway,  and  five  macadamised  roads  across 
the  east  Grampians,  the  highest  rising  2200  feet  abovo  the 
sea.  About  188  miles  of  railway  ^the  Great  North  of 
Scotland,  Formartin  and  Buchan,  and  Deeside  lines),  and 
2359  miles  of  public  roads,  ramify  through  the  county. 
Tolls  over  tho  county  were  abolished  in  1865,  and  the 
roads  are  kept  up  by  assessment  The  railway  lines  in  the 
county  have  cost  on  the  average  about  £13,500  a  mile 
Several  macadamised  roads  and  the  Great  North  of  Scot- 
land Railway  form  the  main  exits  from  the  county  to  the 
north-west. 

The  chief  antiquities  in  Aberdeenshire  are  Picts'  houses 
or  weems;  stone  foundations  of  circular  dwellings;  mono- 
liths, some  being  sculptured ;  tho  so-callod  Druid  circles ; 
stone  cists;  stone  and  earthen  enclosures;  the  vitrified 
forts  of  Dunnideerand  Noath;  cairns;  crannoges;  earthen 
mounds,  as  the  Bass;  flint  arrow-heads;  clay* funeral  urns; 
stone  celts  and  hammers.  Remains  of  Roman  camps  occur 
at  Peterculter,  Kintore,  and  Auchterless,  respectively  107  J, 
100,  and  115  acres.  Roman  arms  have  been  found.  Ruins 
of  ancient  edifices  occur.  On  the  top  of  a  conical  hill  called 
Dunnideer.  in  the  Garioch  district,  are  the  remains  of  a 
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c&sUc,  supposed  to  be  700  years  old,  tod  surrounded  by  a 
vitrified  wall,  which  must  be  still  older.  The  foundations 
of  two  buildings  still  remain,  the  one  in  Braemar,  and  the 
other  in  the  Loch  of  Connor  (the  latter  with  the  remains 
of  a  wooden  bridge  between  it  and  the  land),  which  are 
(apposed  to  have  belonged  to  Malcolm  Canmore,  King  of 
Scotland.  The  most  extensive  ruins  are  the  grand  ones  of 
Kildrummy  Castle,  evidently  once  a  princely  seat,  and  still 
covering  nearly  an  acre  of  ground.  It  belonged  to  David 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  in  1 150,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Earls 
of  Morr  attainted  in  1716.  The  Abbey  of  Deer,  now  in 
ruins,  was  begun  byCumyn  Earl  of  Bach  an  about  1219. 

In  Roman  times,  Aberdeenshire  formed  part  of  Ves- 
poiiana  in  Caledonia,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Taixali,  a 
warlike  tribe.  The  local  names  are  mostly  Gaelic.  Bl 
Columba  and  his  pupil  Drostan  visited  Buchan  in  the  6th 
century.  In  1052  Macbeth  fell  near  the  Peel  Bog  in 
Lumphanan,  and  a  cairn  which  marks  the  spot  is  still 
shown.  In  1309  Bruce  defeated  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan, 
near  Inverurie,  and  annihilated  a  powerful  Norman  family. 
In  1411  the  Earl  of  Marr  defeated  Donald  of  the  Isles  in 
the  bottle  of  II  or  law,  near  Inverurie,  when  Sir  Robert 
Davidson,  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  was  killed.  In  1562 
occurred  the  battle  of  Corrichie  on  the  Hill  of  Fare,  when 
the  Earl  of  Murray  defeated  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.  In 
1715  the  Earl  of  Marr  proclaimed  the  Pretender  in  Braemar. 
In  1746  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  his  army  marched 
through  Aberdeenshire  to  Culloden.  In  1817  a  base  line 
of  verification,  5  miles  100  feet  long,  was  measured  in  con- 
nection with  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  the  British  Isles, 
on  the  Belhelvie  Links  5  to  10  miles  north  of  Aberdeen. 

Among  eminent  men  connected  with  Aberdeenshire  are, 
Robert  Gordon  of  Stralooh,  who  in  1648  published  the  first 
atlas  of  Scotland  from  actual  survey ;  the  Earls  Marischal, 
whose  chief  seat  was  Inverugie  Castle ;  Field-Marshal 
Keith,  born  at  Inverugie  Castle,  1696  ,  Dr  Thomas  Reid, 
the  metaphysician,  minister  of  New  Machar  1737  to  1752  ; 
Lord  Pitsligo,  attainted  1745;  Sir  Archibald  Grant  of 
Monymusk,  who  introduced  turnips  into  the  county  1756, 
and  was  the  first  to  plant  wood  on  a  great  scale ;  Peter 
Garden,  Auchterless,  said  Jto  have  died  at  the  age  of  1 32, 
about  1780;  Rev.  John  Skinner,  author  of  some  popular 
Scottish  songs ;  Morrison  the  hygeist ;  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
Prime  Minister  during  the  Crimean  war. 

The  native  Scotch  population  of  Aberdeenshire  are  long- 
headed, shrewd,  careful,  canny,  active,  persistent,  but 
reserved  and  blunt,  and  without  demonstrative  enthusiasm. 
They  have  a  physiognomy  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
Scottish  people,  and  have  a  quick,  sharp,  rather  angry 
accent.  The  local  Scotch  dialect  is  broad,  and  rich  in 
diminutives,  and  is  noted  for  the  use  of  e  for  o  or  «,  /  for 
si,  d  for  (A,  dec.    In  1830  Gaelic  was  the  fireside  language 

almost  every  family  in  Braemar,  but  now  it  is  little  used. 

Aberdeenshire  has  a  Lord-Lieutenant  and  3  Vice  and  60 
Deputy-Lieutenants.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justiciary  sits 
in  Aberdeen  twice  a-year  to  try  cases  from  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Kincardine.  The  counties  of  Aberdeen 
and  Kincardine  arc  under  a  Sheriff  and  two  Sherifla-Substi- 
tnte.  The  Sheriff  Courts  are  held  in  Aberdeen  and  Peter- 
Lead.  Sheriff  Small- Debt  and  Circuit  Courts  are  held  at 
seven  places  in  the  county.  There  are  Burgh  or  Bailie  Courts 
in  Aberdeen  and  Ihe  other  royal  burghs  in  the  county. 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Police  Courts  are  held  in  Aberdeen, 
ic  The  Sheriff  Courts  take  cognisance  of  Commissary 
business.  During  1871,  994  persons  were  confined  in  the 
Aberdeenshire  prisons.  In  the  year  1870-71,  74  parishes 
in  the  county  were  assessed  £53,703  for  7702  poor  on  the 
roll  and  1847  casual  poor. 

Aberdeenshire  contains  105  Established  churches,  99 
Free,  31  Episcopal.  15  United  Presbyterian,  9  Roman 


Catholic,  and  31  of  other  denominations.    This  includes 
detached  parts  of  the  two  adjacent  countiea 

By  the  census  of  1871,  84-83  per  cent  of  the  children 
in  the  county,  of  the  ages  5  to  13,  were  receiving  education. 
Those  formerly  called  the  parochial  schoolmasters  of 
Aberdeenshire  participate  in  the  Dick  and  Milne  Bequests, 
which  contributed  more  salary  to  the  schoolmasters  in  some 
cases  than  did  the  heritors.  Moat  of  the  schoolmasters  are 
Masters  of  Arts,  and  many  are  preachers.  Of  114  parochial 
schools  in  tho  county  before  the  operation  of  the  new 
Education  Act,  89  received  the  Milne  Bequest  of  £20  a 
year,  and  91  tho  Dick  Bequest,  averaging  £30  a  year,  and 
a  schoolmaster  with  both  bequests  would  have  a  yearly 
income  of  £145  to  £150,  and  in  a  few  cases  £250.  The 
higher  branches  of  education  have  been  more  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  shires  of  Aoerdeen  and  Banff  than  in  the 
other  Scotch  counties,  and  pupils  have  been  long  in  the 
habit  of  going  direct  from  the  schools  of  these  two  counties 
to  the  University. 

The  value  of  property,  or  real  rental  of  tho  lands  and 
heritages  in  the  county  (including  the  burghs,  except  that 
of  Aberdeen),  for  the  year  1872-73,  was  £769,191.  The 
railway  and  the  water  works  in  the  city  and  county  were 
for  tho  same  year  valued  at  £11,133.  For  general  county 
purposes  for  the  year  ending  15th  May  1872,  there  was 
assessed  £14,803  to  maintain  police,  prisons,  militia,  county 
and  municipal  buildings,  &c,  and  £19,320  to  maintain 
2359  miles  of  public  county  roads. 

The  chief  seats  on  the  proprietary  estates  are— Balmoral 
Castle,  the  Queen ;  Mar  Lodge  and  Skene  House,  Earl 
of  Fife ;  Aboyne  Castle,  Marquis  of  Huntly ;  Dunecht 
House,  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres ;  Keith  Hall,  Earl 
of  Kin  tore ;  Shins  Castle,  Earl  of  Errol ;  Haddo  House, 
Earl  of  Aberdeen ;  Castle  Forbes,  Lord  Forbes ;  Philorth 
House,  Lord  Saltoun ;  Huntly  Lodge,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. Other  noted  seats  are — Drum,  Irvine ;  Invcrcauld, 
Farquharson ;  Newe  Castle,  Forbes  ;  Castle  Fraser,  Eraser  , 
CI uny  Castle,  Gordon ;  Mcldrum  House,  Urquhart ;  Craigs- 
ton  Castle,  Urquhart;  Pit  four,  Ferguson;  Ellon  Castle, 
Gordon ;  Fyvie  Castle,  Gordoa  Ten  baronets  and  knights 
have  residences  in  the  county.  Of  the  proprietors  many 
lire  permanently  on  their  estate*  Their  prevailing  names 
are  Gordon,  Forbes,  Grant,  Fraser,  Duff,  and  Farquharson. 

Aberdeenshire  has  one  city,  Aberdeen,  a  royal  parlia- 
mentary burgh ;  three  other  royal  parliamentary  burghs, 
Inverurie,  Kintore>  and  Peterhead ;  and  seven  burghs  of 
barony,  Old  Aberdeen,  Charleston  of  Aboyne,  Fraserburgh, 
Huntly,  Old  Meldrum,  Rosehearty,  and  Turriff. 

The  county  sends  two  members  to  Parliament — one  for 
East  Aberdeenshire,  with  4341  electors,  and  the  other  for 
West  Aberdeenshire,  with  3942  electors.  The  county  has 
also  four  parliamentary  burghs,  which,  with  their  respective 
populations  in  1871,  are— Aberdeen,  88,125;  Peterhead, 
8535;  Inverurie,  2856 ;  and  Kin  tore,  659.  The  first 
sends  one  member  to  Parliament,  and  the  other  three  unite 
with  Elgin,  Cullen,  and  Banff,  in  sending  another. 

By  the  census  1801  the  county  had  121,065  inhabitants, 
and  by  that  of  1871,  244,603,  with  53,576  families,  111 
females  to  100  males,  34,589  inhabited  houses,  1052  unin- 
habited houses,  and  256  building.  In  1871  there  were  in 
eight  towns  (Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  Fraserburgh,  Huntly, 
Inverurie,  Old  Mcldrum,  Turriff,  and  New  Pitsligo), 
111,978  inhabitants;  in  32  villages,  19,561;  and  in  rural 
districts,  113,064. 

( AVir  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xii ;  the  charters 
of  the  burgh ;  extracts  from  the  Council  Register  down  to 
1625,  and  selections  from  the  letters,  guildry,  and  trea- 
surer's accounts,  forming  3  volumes  of  the  Spalding  Club; 
Collections  for  a  History  of  the  Shires  of  A.  and  Ban/, 
edited  by  Joseph  Robertson,  Esq.,  4to,  Spalding  Club; 
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ftegittrum  Episcopatus  Aberdonensis,  vols,  i  and  ii,  by 
t'ruf.  Cosmo  Lines,  4to,  Spalding  Club ;  The  History  of  A., 
by  Walter  Thorn,  2  Tola.  12mo,  181 1 ,  Buehan,  by  the  Rev. 
John  B.  Pratt,  12mo,  1859;  Ha;  <rical  Account  and  Delinea- 
tion of  A,,  by  Robert  Wilson,  1822;  First  Report  of  Royal 
Com.  on  Hist  AfSS.,  1869;  The  Annals  of  A.,  by  William 
Kennedy,  1818;  Oram's  Description  of  the  Chanonry,  Cathe- 
dral, and  King's  College  of  Old  A.,  1724-25,  1830;  TJu 
Castellated  Architecture  of  A.,  by  Sir  Andrew  Leith  Hay 
of  Rannes,  imp.  4  to ;  Specimens  of  Old  Castellated  Houses 
of  A.,  with  drawings  by  Giles,  folio,  1 838 ;  Lives  of  Eminent 
Men  of  A.,  by  James  Bruce,  12mo,  1841).  (a.  a) 

ABERDEEN,  Geoeoe  Hamilton  Gordon,  Fourth 
Earl  or,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  January 
1784.  lie  was  educated  at  Harrow  School,  and  at  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1804. 
He  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  earldom  in  1801,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  made  an  extended  tour  through 
Europe,  visiting  France,  Italy,  and  Greece.  On  his 
return  he  founded  the  Athenian  Club,  the  membership 
of  which  was  confined  to  those  who  had  travelled  in 
Greece.  This  explains  Lord  Byron's  reference  in  the 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  to  "the  travelled 
Thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen."  Soon  after  his  return  he 
contributed  a  very  able  article  to  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(vol  vi),  on  Cell's  Topography  of  Troy.  Another 
literary  result  of  his  tour  was  the  publication  in  1822  of 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Grecian  Archi- 
tecture, the  substance  of  which  had  appeared  some  years 
before  in  the  form  of  an  introduction  to  a  translation  of 
Vitruvius'  Civil  Architecture.  In  1806,  having  been 
elected  one  of  the  representative  peers  for  Scotland,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Tory  aide. 
He  was  already  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  leading 
members  of  the  then  predominant  party,  and  in  particular 
with  Pitt,  through  the  influence  of  his  relative,  the  cele- 
brated Duchess  of  Gordon.  In  1813  he  was  intrusted 
with  a  delicate  and  difficult  special  mission  to  Vienna,  the 
object  being  to  induce  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  join  the 
alliance  against  his  son-in-law  Napoleon.  His  diplomacy 
was  completely  successful;  the  desired  alliance  was  secured 
by  the  treaty  of  Tbplrtz,  which  the  Earl  signed  as  repre- 
sentative of  Great  Britain  in  September  1813.  On  his 
return  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  was  raised  to  a 
British  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Gordon.  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  formed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  1828,  for  a  short  time  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  then  as  F  .*eign  Secretary.  He 
was  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  Tory  Cabinet  of  1834-5,  and 
again  received  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  under  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  administration  of  1841.  The  policy  of  non- 
intervention, to  which  he  stedfastly  adhered  in  his  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs,  was  at  once  his  strength  and  his  weakness. 
According  to  the  popular  idea,  he  failed  to  see  the  limita- 
tions and  exceptions  to  a  line  of  policy  which  nearly  all 
admitted  to  bo  as  a  general  rule  both  wiso  and  just  On 
tho  whole,  his  administration  was  perhaps  more  esteemed 
abroad  than  at  home.  It  has  been  questioned  whether 
any  English  minister  ever  was  on  terms  of  greater 
intimacy  with  foreign  courts,  but  there  is  no  substantial 
warrant  for  the  charge  of  want  of  patriotism  which  was 
sometimes  brought  against  him  On  the  two  chief  ques- 
tions of  home  politics  which  were  finally  settled  during 
his  tenure  of  office,  he  was  in  advance  of  most  of  his 
party.  While  the  other  members  of  the  Government 
yielded  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  as  unavoidable  concessions,  Lord  Aberdeen  spoke 
and  voted  for  both  measures  from  conviction  of  their 
justice.  On  the  13th  June  1843,  he  moved  the  second 
reading  of  his  bill  "to  remove  doubts  respecting  the 


admission  of  ministers  to  benefices  in  Scotland,"  and  It 
was  passed  into  law  in  that  session,  though  a  simiLnr 
measure  had  been  rejected  in  1840.  As  the  first  proposal 
did  not  prevent,  so  the  passing  of  the  Act  had  no  effect  in 
healing,  the  brewh  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
which  occurred  in  1843.  On  the  defeat  of  Lord  Derby's 
government  in  1852,  the  state  of  parties  was  such  as  to 
necessitate  a  coalition  government,  of  which  Lord  Aber- 
deen, in  consequence  of  the  moderation  of  his  views,  was 
the  natural  chief.  He  had  been  regarded  as  the  leader  of 
the  Peel  party  from  the  time  of  Sir  Robert's  death,  but 
his  views  on  the  two  great  questions  of  homo  policy  above 
mentioned  rendered  him  more  acceptable  to  the  Liberals, 
and  a  more  suitable  leader  of  a  coalition  government  than 
any  other  member  of  that  party  could  have  been.  His 
administration  will  chiefly  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  Crimean  war,  which,  it  is  now  generally  believed, 
'  t  have  been  altogether  prevented  by  a  more  vigorous 
The  incompetence  of  various  departments  at 
and  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  commissariat 
in  the  terrible  winter  of  1854,  caused  a  growing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  government,  which  at  length  found 
emphatic  expression  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  when  a 
motion  submitted  by  Mr  Roebuck,  calling  for  inquiry,  was 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Lord  Aberdeen 
regarded  the  vote  as  one  of  no-confidence,  and  at  once 
resigned.  From  this  period  Lord  Aberdeen  took  little  part 
in  public  business.  In  recognition  of  bis  services  ho 
received,  60on  after  his  resignation,  the  decoration  of  tho 
Order  of  the  Garter.  He  died  December  13,  I860.  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  twice  married, — first  in  1805,  to  a  daughter 
of  the  first  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  who  died  in  1812,  and 
then  to  the  widow  of  Viscount  Hamilton.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  title  and  estates  by  Lord  Haddo,  his*  son 
by  the  second  marriage. 

ABERDOUR,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  Scot- 
land, pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  and  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  It  is  10 
miles  N.W.  of  Edinburgh,  with  which  there  is  a  frequent 
communication  by  steamer. 

ABERFELDY,  a  village  in  Perthshire,  celebrated  is 
Scottish  aong  for  its  "  birks  "  and  for  the  neighbouring 
falls  of  Munesa  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Highland  Railway. 

ABERGAVENNY,  a  market  town  in  Monmouthshire, 
14  miles  west  of  Monmouth,  situated  at  the  juactiou 
of  a  small  stream  called  the  Qavenny,  with  the  river  Usk, 
It  ia  aupposed  to  have  been  the  Gobannium  of  the  Romans, 
so  named  from  Gobannio,  the  Qavenny.  The  town  was 
formerly  walled,  and  has  the  remains  of  a  castle  built 
soon  after  tho  Conquest,  and  also  of  a  Benedictine  monas 
tery.  The  river  Usk  is  here  spanned  by  a  noble  stone 
bridge  of  fifteen  arches.  Two  markets  are  held  weekly, 
and  elegant  market  buildings  have  recently  been  erected. 
There  is  a  free  grammar  school,  with  a  fellowship  and 
exhibitions  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  No  extensive 
manufacture  is  carried  on  except  that  of  shoes ;  the  town 
owes  its  prosperity  mainly  to  the  large  coal  and  iron 
works  in  the  neighbourhood.  Abergavenny  is  a  polling 
place  for  the  county.    Population  of  parish  (1871),  6318. 

ABERNETHY,  a  town  in  Perthshire,  situated  in  the 
parish  of  tho  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay, 
7  miles  below  Perth.  The  earnest  of  the  Culdee  houses 
was  founded  there,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of , 
the  Pictish  kings.  It  was  long  the  chief  seat  of  the  Epis- 
copacy in  the  country,  till,  in  the  9th  century,  the  bishopric 
was  transferred  to  St  Andrews.  There  still  remains  at  Aber- 
nethy  a  curious  circular  tower,  74  feet  high  and  48  feet 
in  circumference,  consisting  of  sixty-four  courses  of  hewn 
stone.    A  number  of  similar  1 
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built,  are  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland,  bat  there  is  only  one 
Dther  in  Scotland,  vie.,  that  at  Brechin.  Petrie  argues,  in, 
his  Round  Towers  of  Inland,  that  these  structures  have 
been  used  as  belfries,  and  also  as.  keeps 

ABERNETHY,  Joan,— a  Protestant  dissenting  divine  or 
Ireland,  was  born  at  Colcraine,  county  Londonderry,  Ulster, 
where  his  father,  was  minister  (Nonconformist),  on  tho 
19th  October  1680.  In  his  thirteenth  year  ho  entered  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  On  concluding  his 
course  at  Glasgow  he  went  to  Edinburgh  University, 
where  hia  many  brilliant  gifts  and  quick  and  ready  wit — 
thought-born,  not  verbal  merely — struck  the  most  eminent 
of  his  contemporaries  and  even  his  professors.  Returning 
home,  he  received  licence  to  preach  from  his  Presbytery 
before  bo  was  twenty-one.  In  1701  ho  was  urgently 
invited  to  accept  the  ministerial  charge  of  an  important 
congregation  in  Antrim ;  and  after  an  interval  of  two 
years,  he  was  ordained  there  on  8th  August  1703.  His 
admiring  biographer  tells  of  an  amount  and  kind  of 
work  done  there,  such  as  only  a  man  of  fecund  brain,  of 
large  heart,  of  healthful  frame,  and  of  resolute  will,  could 
have  achieved.  In  1717  he  was  invited  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  Usher's  Quay,  Dublin,  as  colleague  with  Rev.  Mr 
Arbuckle.  and  contemporaneously,  to  what  was  called  the 
Old  Congregation  of  Belfast.  The  Synod  assigned  him  to 
Dublin.  He  refused  to  accede,  and  remained  at  Antrim. 
This  refusal  was  regarded  then  as  ecclesiastical  high- 
treason;  and  a  controversy  of  the  most  intense  and  dis- 
proportionate character  followed.  The  controversy  and 
quarrel  bears  the  name  of  the  two  camps  in  tho  con- 
flict, the  "  Subscribers"  and  the  "  Non-subscribers.''  Out- 
and-out  evangelical  as  John  Abcmcthy  was,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  he  and  his  associates  sowed  the  seeds  of 
that  after-struggle  in  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr 
Henry  Cooke,  the  Arian  and  Socinian  elements  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  were  thrown  out  Much  of  what  he 
contended  for,and  which  the  "Subscribers"  opposed  bitterly, 
has  been  silently  granted  in  tho  lapse  of  tima  In  1 726  the 
"  Non-subscribers,''  spite  of  an  almost  wofully  pathetic 
pleading  against  separation  by  Abernethy,  were  cut  off,  with 
duo  ban  and  solomiiity,  from  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  1730,  spite  of  being  a  "  Non-subscriber,"  he  was  called 
by  bis  early  friends  of  Wood  Street,  Dublin,  whither  he 
removed.  In  1731  came  on  the  greatest  controversy  in 
which  Abornethy  engaged,  viz.,  in  relation  to  tho  Test  Act 
nominally,  but  practically  on  the  entire  question  of  tests 
and  diaabmties.  His  stand  was  "against  all  laws  that,  upon 
account  of  mere  differences  of  religious  opinions  and  forms 
of  worship,  excluded  men  of  integrity  and  ability  from 
serving  their  country."  He  was  nearly  a  century  in 
advance  of  his  century.  He  had  to  reason  with  those  who 
denied  that  a  Roman  Catholic  or  Dissenter  could  bo  a 
"  man  of  integrity  and  ability."  His  Tract*— afterwards 
collected— did  fresh  service,  generations  later.  And  so 
John  Abernethy  through  life  was  ever  foremost  where  un- 
popular truth  and  right  were  to  be  maintained ;  nor  did  he, 
fur  sake  of  an  ignoble  expediency,  spare  to  smite  the  highest- 
seated  wrongdoers  any  more  than  the  hoariest  errors  (as  he 
believed).  He  died  in  1740,  having  been  twice  married. 
(Kipp#  Bioa.  Brit.,  a.  v.  ;  Dr  Duchal'a  Life,  prefixed  to 
Sermons;  Diary  in  MS.,  6  vola  4to;  History  of  Irish  Pres- 
byterian Church).  (  a.  b.  a.) 

ABERNETHY,  Jomr,  grandson  of  '.he  preceding,  an 
eminent  surgeon,  was  born  in  London  on  the  3d  of  April 
1764.  His  father  was  a  London  merchant  Educated 
at  Wolverhampton  Grammar  School,  he  was  apprenticed 
in  1779  to  Sir  Charles  Blicke,  a  surgeon  in  extensive 
practice  in  the  metropolis.  He  attended  Sir  William 
Blizzard's  anatomical  lectures  at  the  London  Hospital, 
mxul  was  early  employed  to  assist  8ir  William  as  "de- 


monstratorhe  also  attended  Pott's  surgical  lectures  at 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  as  well  as  the  lectures  of  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter.  On  Pott's  resignation  of  the 
office  of  surgeon  of  St  Bartholomew's,  Sir  Charles  Blicke, 
who  was  assistant-surgeon,  succeeded  him,  and  Abernethy 
was  elected  assistant-surgeon  in  17S7.  In  this  capacity 
ho  began  to  give  lectures  in  Bartholomew  Close,  which 
were  so  well  attended  that  the  governors  of  the  hospital 
built  a  regular  theatre  (1790-91),  and  Abernethy  thus 
became  the  founder  of  the  distinguished  School  of  St 
Bartholomew's  He  held  the  office  of  assistant-surgeon  of 
the  hospital  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  till,  in 
1315,  ho  was  elected  principal  surgeon.  He  had  before  that 
time  been  appointed  surgeon  of  Christ's  Hospital  (1813), 
and  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  tho  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  (1814).  Abernethy  had  great  fame 
both  as  a  practitioner  and  as  a  lecturer,  his  reputation  iu 
both  respects  resting  on  the  efforts  he  made  to  promote 
the  practical  improvement  of  surgery.  His  Surgic*d  06- 
servations  on  the  Constitutional  Origin  and  Treatment  of 
Local  Disease*  (1809)— known  as  "  My  Book,"  from  the 
great  frequency  with  which  he  referred  his  patients  to  it, 
and  to  page  72  of  it  in  particular,  under  that  name— was 
one  of  the  earliest  popular  works  on  medical  science. 
The  views  he  expounds  in  it  are  based  on  physiological 
considerations,  and  are  the  more  important  that  the  con- 
nection of  surgery  with  physiology  bad  scarcely  been 
recognised  before  the  time  he  wrote.  The  leading  prin- 
ciples on  which  ho  insists  in  "  My  Book  "  are  chiefly  these 
two  : — 1st,  That  topical  diseases  arc  ofteu  mere  symptoms 
of  constitutional  maladies,  aud  then  can  only  bo  removed 
by  general  remedies ;  and  2d,  That  tho  disordered  Btate  of 
tho  constitution  very  often  originates  in,  or  is  closely 
allied  to  deranged  states  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
can  only  be  remedied  by  means  that  beneficially  affect  the 
functions  of  those  organs.  His  profession  owed  him 
much  for  his  able  advocacy  of  the  extensiou  in  this  way 
of  tho  province  of  surgery.  He  had  great  success  as  m 
teacher  from  the  thorough  knowledge  ho  had  of  his 
scionce,  and  tho  persuasiveness  with  which  ho  enunciated 
his  views.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  the  influence 
ho  exerted  on  those  who  attended  his  lectures  was  not 
beneficial  in  this  respect,  that  bis  opinions  were  delivered 
so  dogmatically,  and  all  who  differed  from  him  were  dis- 
paraged and  denounced  bo  contemptuously,  as  to  repress 
instead  of  stimulating  inquiry.  It  ought  to  bo  mentioned, 
that  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  and  to  perform  the  daring 
operation  of  securing  by  ligaturo  tho  carotid  and  the  exter- 
nal iliac  arteries.  The  celebrity  Abernethy  attained  in 
hia  practice  was  due  not  only  to  his  great  professional 
skill,  but  also  in  part  to  tho  singularity  of  his  manner*. 
Ho  used  great  plainness  of  speech  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  patients,  treating  them  often  brusquely,  and  sometimes 
even  rudely.  In  the  circle  of  his  family  and  friends  he 
was  courteous  and  affectionate  ;  and  in  all  his  dealings  ho 
was  strictly  just  and  honourable.  He  resigned  his  surgery 
at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1827,  and  his  professor- 
ship at  the  College  of  Surgeons  two  years  later,  on  account 
of  failing  health,  and  died  at  his  residence  at  Enfield 
on  the  20th  of  April  1831.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works  in  five  volumes  was  published  in  1830.  A  bio- 
graphy, Memoirs  of  John  Abernethy,  by  George  Macilwain, 
F.RC.S.,  appeared  in  1853,  and  though  anything  but 
satisfactory,  passed  through  several  editions. 

ABERRATION,  or  (more  correctly)  trb  AbkkraTIOK 
Of  Light,  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  by  which  stars 
appear  to  deviate  a  little,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  from 
their  true  places  in  tho  heavens.  It  results  from  the  eye 
of  the  observer  being  carried  onwards  by  the  motion  of  the 
earth  on  its  orbit,  during  the  time  that  light  takes  to 
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travel  from  the  star  to  the  earth.    The  effect  of  Una 


tration.  Suppose  a  rain-drop  falling  vertically  ia  received 
in  *  tube  that  haa  a  lateral 
motion.  In  order  that  the 
drop  may  fall  freely  dovnj 
the  axis  of  the  tube,  the 
latter  must  be  inclined  at 
such  an  angle  as  to  move 
from  the  position  AD  to  BE, 
and  again  to  CF,  in  the 
times  the  drop  moves  from 
D  to  O,  and  from  Q  to  Q 
The  drop  in  this  case,  since 
it  moves  down  the  axis  all 
the  way,  must  strike  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  at  C 
in  the  direction  FC.  The 
light  proceeding  from  a  star  is  not  seen  in  ita  true  direc- 
tion, bat  strikes  the  eye  obliquely,  for  a  precisely  similar 
reason.  If  lines  be  taken  to  represent  the  motions,  so  that 
the  eye  is  carried  from  A  to  C  during  the  time  that  light 
moves  from  D  to  C,  the  light  will  appear  to  the  eye  at  C 
to  come,  not  from  D,  but  from  F.  The  angle  DCF,  con- 
tained by  the  true  and  apparent  directions  of  the  star,  is 
the  aberration.  It  is  greatest  when  the  two  motions  are 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  ».c,  when  the  star's  longitude 
is  90°  in  odvanco  of,  or  behind,  the  heliocentric  longitude 
of  the  earth,  or  (which  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  90s 
behind,  or  in  advance  of,  the  geocentric  longitude  of  the 
sun.  (See  Astronomy.)  Now,  in  the  right-angled  triangle 

ACD,  tan  ADC  (ue.,  DCF)-^ ;  whence  it  appears  that 

the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  aberration  (or,  since  the  angle 
is  very  small,  the  aberration  itself)  is  equal  to  the  ratio, 

"'^odty^UghT^-  ^  rate  of  ^  earlh'8  mrtion 
being  to  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
10,000  nearly,  the  maximum  aberration  is  small,  amount- 
ing to  about  204  seconds  of  arc, — a  quantity,  however, 
which  is  very  appreciable  in  astronomical  observations. 

Aberration  alwayB  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  motion ;  that  is,  it  causes  the  stars  to  appear  nearer 
than  they  really  are  to  the  point  towards  which  the  earth 
is  at  the  moment  moving.  That  point  is  necessarily  on 
the  ecliptic,  and  90°  in  advance  of  the  earth  in  longitude. 
The  effect  is  to  make  a  star  at  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic 
appear  to  move  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  so  as  to 
form  a  small  ellipse,  similar  to  the  earth's  orbit,  but  having 
ita  major  axis  parallel  to  the  minor  axis  of  that  orbit,  and 
vice  vertd.  As  we  proceed  from  the  pole,  the  apparent 
orbits  the  stars  describe  become  more  and  more  elliptical, 
till  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  the  apparent  motion  is  in 
a  straight  line.  The  length  of  this  line,  as  well  as  of  the 
major  axes  of  the  different  ellipses,  amounts,  in  angular 
measure,  to  about  40" -8.  The  stars  thus  appear  to  oscil- 
late, in  the  course  of  the  year,  20"  *4  on  each  side  of  their 
true  position,  iu  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  the  quantity  20"4  is  therefore  called  the 
constant  of  aberration. 

For  the  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light,  one  of  the 
finest  in  modern  astronomy,  wo  are  indebted  to  the  dis- 
tinguished astronomer  Dr  Bradley.  Ho  was  led  to  it,  in 
1727,  by  the  result  of  observations  he  made  with  the  view 
of  determining  the  annual  parallax  of  some  of  the  stars; 
that  is,  the  angle  subtended  at  these  stars  by  the  diameter 
of  the  earth's  orbit  He  observed  certain  changes  in  the 
positions  of  the  stirs  that  he  could  not  account  for.  The 
deviations  were  not  in  the  direction  of  the  apparent  motion 
that  parallax  would  give  rise  to;  and  he  had  no  better 


in  attempting  to  explain  the  phenomenon  by  the 

 a  of  the  earth's  axis,  radiation,  errors  of  observar 

tlou,  Ac.  At  last  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  occurred 
t"  him,  suggested,  it  ia  said,  by  the  movements  of  a  vane 
on  the  top  of  a  boat's  mast  Roemer  had  discovered,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  that  light  haa  a  velocity  which 
admits  of  measurement;  and  Bradley  perceived  that  the 
earth's  motion,  having  a  perceptible  relation  to  that  of 
light,  murt  affect  the  direction  of  the  visual  rays,  and  with 
tMs  the  apparent  positions  of  the  stars.  He  calculated,  the 
aberration  from  the  known  relative  velocities  of  the  earth 
and  of  light,  and  the 


The  observed  effects  of  aberration  are  of  importance  as 
supplying  an  independent  method  of  measuring  the  velocity 
of  light,  bet  more  particularly  as  presenting  one  of  the  few 
direct  proofs  that  can  be  given  of  the  earth's  motion  round 
the  sun.  It  is  indeed  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  this 
that  astronomy  furnishes,  the  phenomenon  being  quite  in- 
explicable on  any  other  hypothesis. 

ABEKYSTWITH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  bo- 
rough, market  town,  and  seaport  of  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Cardigan,  is  situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  Vale 
of  Rhoidol,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ystwith 
and  Rheidol,  and  about  the  centre  of  Cardigan  Bay.  It 
is  the  terminal  station  of  the  Cambrian  Railway,  and  a 
line  to  the  south  affords  direct  communication  with  South 
Wales,  Bristol,  <ta  The  borough  unites  with  Cardigan, 
Lampeter,  Ac.,  in  electing  a  member  of  Parliament  Coal, 
timber,  and  lime  are  imported,  and  the  exports  are  lead, 
oak  bark,  flannel,  and  corn.  The  harbour  has  of  Lite  been 
much  improved ;  and  the  pier,  completed  in  1865,  forms 
an  excellent  promenade.  There  are  many  elegant  build- 
ings, and  it  has  been  proposed  to  establish  here  a  Uni- 
versity College  of  Wales.  On  a  promontory  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  castle,  erected  in 
1277,  by  Edward  L,  on  the  site  of  a  fortress  of  great 
strength,  built  by  Gilbert  de  Strongbow,  and  destroyed  by 
Owen  Gwynedd.  From  its  picturesque  situation  and 
healthy  climate,  and  the  suitableness  of  the  beach  for 
bathing,  Aberystwith  has  risen  into  great  repute  as  a 
watering-place,  and  attracts  many  visitors.  Much  of  the 
finest  scenery  in  Wales,  such  as  the  Devil's  Bridge,  dec., 
lies  within  easy  reach.    Population  (1871),  6898. 

ABETTOR,  a  law  term  implying  one  who  " 
encourages,  or  assists  another  to  perform  som 
action.    See  Accessory.  * 

ABEYANCE,  a  law  term  denoting  the  expectancy  of  en 
estate.  Thus,  if  lands  be  leased  to  one  person  for  life,  with 
reversion  to  another  for  years,  the  remainder  for  years  ia 
in  abeyance  till  the  death  of  the  lessee 

A  BO  Alt,  the  name  or  title  of  a  line  of  kings  of  Edeva 
in  Mesopotamia.  One  of  them  is  known  from  a  corre- 
spondence he  is  said  to  have  had  with  Jesus  Christ  The 
letter  of  Abgar,  entreating  Jesus  to  visit  him  and  heal  him 
of  a  disease,  and  offering  Him  an  asylum  from  the  wrath 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  answer  of  Jesus  promising  to  send  a 
disciple  to  heal  Abgar  after  His  ascension,  are  given  by 
Eusebius,  who  believed  the  documents  to  be  genuine.  The 
same  belief  has  been  held  by  a  few  moderns,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  letter  of  Jesus  at  least  is 
apocryphal.  It  has  also  been  alleged  that  Abgar  possessed 
a  picture  of  Jesus,  which  the  credulous  may  see  either  at 
Rome  or  at  Genoa,  Some  make  hini  the  possessor  of  the 
handkerchief  a  woman  gave  Jesus,  as  He  bore  the  cross, 
to  wipe  the  sweat  from  His  face  with,  on  which,  it  is 
fabled,  His  features  remained  miraculously  imprinted. 


ABIAD,  Bahe-xl-,  a 


of  the  Nile,  above  Khartoum.  It 
White  Nile.   See  Nux 
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ABIES.    See  Ft*. 

ABLLA,  a  city  of  ancient  Syria,  the  capital  of  the 
tetrarchy  of  Abilene,  a  territory  whoae  limita  and  extent  it 
is  impossible  now  to  define.  Tha  rite  of  Abila  ia  indi- 
cated by  some  ruins  and  inscriptions  on  the  banks  of  the 
rm-r  Barada,  between  Baal  bee  and  Damascus,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  latter  city.  Though  the  names  Abel  and 
Abila  differ  in  derivation  and  in  meaning,  their  similarity 
has  given  rise  to  the  tradition  that  this  was  the  scene  of 
Abel's  death. 

ABILDOAARD,  Xikolaj,  called  "the  Father  of  Danish 
Painting,"  was  born  in  1744.  He  formed  his  style  on 
that  of  Claude  and  of  Nicolas  Poussin.  and  was  a  cold 
theorist,  inspired  nut  by  nature  but  by  art  As  a  technical 
painter  he  attained  remarkable  success,  his  tone  being 
very  harmonious  and  even,  but  the  effect,  to  a  foreigner's 
eye,  is  rarely  interesting.  His  works  are  scarcely  known 
out  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  won  an  immense  fame  in  his 
own  generation,  and  where  he  died  in  1809.  He  was  tho 
founder  of  tho  Danish  school  of  painting,  and  the  master 
of  Thorwaldsen  and  Eckcrsberg. 

ABIMELECH  (")^»,  father  of  the  king,  or  rather 
perhaj»s  kingfttker),  occurs  first  in  the  Bible  as  the  name 
of  certain  kings  of  the  Philistines  at  Qcrar  (Gen.  xx.  2, 
xxL  22,  xxvL  1).  From  tho  fact  that  the  name  is  applied 
in  the  inscription  of  the  thirty-fourth  psalm  to  Achiah,  it 
has  been  inferred  with  considerable  probability  that  it  was 
nsed  as  the  official  designation  of  the  l'hilistinian  kings. 
The  name  was  also  borne  by  a  son  of  Gideon,  judge  of 
Israel,  by  his  Shcchcmite  concubine  (Judges  viii.  31). 
On  the  death  of  Gideon,  who  had  refused  the  title  of  king 
!*>th  for  himself  and  his  children,  Abiinelech  set  himself 
to  obtain  the  sovereignty  through  the  influence  of  his 
mother's  relatives.  In  pursuance  of  his  plan  he  slew 
seventy  of  his  brethren  "  upon  one  stone "  at  Ophrah, 
Jotham,  the  youngest  of  them,  alone  contriving  to  escape. 
This  u  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  instances  of  a  practice 
exceedingly  common  on  the  accession  of  Oriental  despot*. 
Abimelcch  was  eventually  made  king,  although  his  election 
was  opposed  by  Jotham,  who  boldly  appeared  on  Mount 
Oeririm  and  told  tho  assembled  Shecheinites  the  fable  of 
the  trees  desiring  a  king.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year 
of  his  reign  the  Shechemites  revolted,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Gaal  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  authority  of  Abimelech.  In  Judges  ix.  there  is 
an  account  of  this  insurrection,  which  is  specially  interest- 
ing owing  to  tho  full  details  it  gives  of  tho  nature  of  tho 
military  operations.  After  totally  destroying  Shechem, 
Abimelech  proceeded  against  Tbebez,  which  had  also  re- 
volted. Here,  while  storming  the  citadel,  he  was  struck  on 
the  head  by  the  fragment  of  a  millstone  thrown  from  the 
wall  by  a  woman.  To  avoid  the  disgrace  of  perishing  by 
a  woman's  hand,  he  requested  his  amour-bearer  to  run 
him  through  the  body.  Though  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  death  was  thus  a  sword-thrust,  his  memory  was  not 
saved  from  the  ignominy  he  dreaded  (2  Sam.  xi.  21).  It 
Las  been  usual  to  regard  Abimelech's  reign  as  the  first 
attempt  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  Israel  The  facts, 
however,  seem  rather  to  support  tho  theory  of  Ewald 
(Ge$ch.  ii.  444),  that  Shechem  had  assorted  its  independ- 
ence of  Israel,  when  it  chose  Abimelech  as  its  king. 

ABINGDON,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
and  market  town  of  England,  in  Berkshire,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Thames,  7  miles  south  of  Oxford,  and  51  miles 
W.N.W.  of  London.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  an  important  town  in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  an  ancient  abbey.  The  streets.  whi-:b 
are  well  paved,  converge  to  a  spacious  area,  in  which  the 
held.  In  the  centre  of  this  area  stands  the 
supported  on  lofty  pillars,  with  a  large  h>dl 


above,  appropriated  to  tho  summer  assizes  for  the  county, 
and  the  transaction  of  other  public  businesa  The  town 
contains  two  churches,  which  are  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  abbots  of  Abingdon,  one  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas 
and  tho  other  to  St  Helena ;  several  charitable  institutions, 
and  a  free  grammar  school,  with  scholarships  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  In  1 364  ft  memorial  of  Prince  Allicrt 
was  erected  at  Abingdon,  a  richly  ornamented  structure, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  Prince.  Abingdon  was 
incorporated  by  Queen  Mary.  It  sends  one  member  to 
Parliament,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  four  aldermen, 
am'  twelve  councillors.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century 
it  manufactured  much  sail-cloth  and  sacking;  but  its  chief 
trade  now  is  in  corn  and  malt,  carpets,  and  coarse  linen. 
It  is  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Bail  way. 
Population  (1871),  6571. 

ABIOGENESIS,  as  a  name  for  the  production  of  living 
by  not-living  matter,  has  of  late  been  superseding  the  less 
accurate  phrase  "  Spontaneous  Generation."  Professor 
Huxley,  who  made  use  of  tho  word  in  his  presidential 
address  to  tho  British  Association  in  1870,  distinguished 
Abiogeneaia  from  "  Xe oogenesis "  or  "  Heterogeiiesis," 
which  occurs,  or  is  supposed  to  occur,  not  when  dead 
matter  produces  living  matter,  but  when  a  living  parent 
gives  rise  to  offspring  which  passes  through  a  totally 
different  series  of  states  from  those  exhibited  by  tho 
parent,  and  does  not  return  into  the  parent's  cyclo  of 
ohangea    When  a  "  living  parent  gives  rise  to  offspring 
which  passes  through  the  same  cycle  of  changes  as  itself, 
there  occurs  "  Homogenesia"  "  Biogenesis"  includes  both 
of  these.     Other  names  for  Abiogonesis  are  Genr  ratio 
JPr/wW,  Gmtratio  Primaria,  Archigenesis  (Urteugung), 
Archebiosis,  Sic    The  question  of  Abiogenesia— whether 
under  certain  conditions  living  matter  is  produced  by  not- 
living  matter — as  it  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental,  is  per- 
haps also  the  oldest  in  Biology;  but  within  recent  years— 
partly  because  the  means  of  accurate  experimentation  have 
been  increased  and  the  microscope  improved,  and  partly 
because  the  question  has  been  recognised  in  its  impor- 
tant bearings  on  evolution,  the  correlation  of  forces,  and 
the  theory  of  infectious  diseases — naturalists  liavo  been 
led  to  bestow  more  attention  upon  it  than  at  any  previous 
period.     While,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  Abiogeneaia 
cannot  be  said  to  be  either  finally  established  or  refuted, 
it  ia  at  least  reasonable  to  believe  that  wo  are  gradually 
advancing  to  a  solution.    Among  the  older  observers 
of  phenomena  bearing  on  tho  question  may  bo  named 
Aristotle,  who,  with  the  ancients  generally,  favoured 
Abiogonesis  ;  Redi,  the  founder  of  the  opposite  view ; 
Vallisnieri  ;  Bnffon ;  Needham  ;  and  Spallanxani  ;  among 
later  observers,  Schwann  and  Schulie,  8chrceder  And 
Dusch,  Pasteur,  Pouchet,  Haeckel,  Huxley,  Bastion,  and 
many  others.   Tho  experiments  and  observations  mado  by 
these  naturalists,  and  their  results — tho  ingenious  ex- 
pedients employed  to  prevent  inaccuracy — the  interesting 
and  often  marvellous  transformations  which  microscopists 
declare  they  have  witnessed — will  be  discussed  in  tho 
article  Histolooy;  here  it  will  bo  enough  to  note  the 
general  nature  of  tho  reasonings  with  which  tho  opponent* 
and  defenders  of  Abiogenesia  support  their  views.  The 
opponents  maintain   that  all  trustworthy  observationa 
have  hitherto  shown  living  matter  to  have  sprung  from 
pro-existing  living  matter ;  and  that  the  further  we  search 
and  examine,  the  smaller  becomes  tho  number  of  those 
organisms  which  we  cannot  demonstrate  to  have  arisen  from 
living  parents.    They  hold  that  seeming  instances  of 
spontaneous  generation  are  usually  to  bo  explained  by  tho 
germ-theory — the  presence  of  invisible  germs  in  the  air ; 
and  they  call  to  their  aid  such  high  authorities  as  Paitenr 
and  TyndalL    The  defenders  of  Abiogeuesi*.  on  tho 
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hand,  while  interpreting  tlio  result*  of  past  observation 
and  experiment  in  their  own  favour,  are  yet  less  disposed 
to  rest  on  these,  rather  preferring  to  argue  from  those 
wide  analogies  of  evolution  and  correlation  which  seem  to 
support  their  doctrine.  Thus  Haeckel  expressly  embraces 
Abiogenesia  as  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of  the  theory 
of  universal  evolution  ;  and  Huxley,  in  the  some  spirit, 
though  from  the  opposite  camp,  confesses  that  if  it  were 
given  him  to  look  beyond  the  abyss  of  geologically 
recorded  time  to  the  still  more  remote  period  when  the 
earth  was  passing  through  physical  and  chemical  con- 
ditions, he  should  expect  to  be  a  witness  of  the  evolution 
of  living  protoplasm  from  not-living  matter.  {Critiques 
and  Addresses,  p.  239.)  From  this  point  of  view,  of 
course,  any  microscopic  observations  that  have  been  made 
seem  very  limited  and  comparatively  unimportant  The 
A  biogenics,  indeed,  are  not  without  arguments  to  oppose 
the  results  of  past  observation  that  seem  unfavourable  to 
their  views ;  they  argue  that,  as  yet,  all  the  forms 
observed  and  shown  to  be  produced  by  Biogenesis  are 
forms  iwsscssing  a  certain  degree  of  organisation,  which 
in  their  case  makes  Abiogenesia  unlikely,  from  the  first ; 
whereas  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  simplest  struc- 
tures— the  Monera — do  not  arise  by  Abiogenesia.  But 
it  is  not  so  much  on  grounds  of  fact  and  experiment  the 
defenders  of  the  Abiogenesia  theory  are  convinced  of 
its  truth,  as  because  it  seems  to  gain  confirmation  from 
reasonings  of  much  wider  scope;  because  Abiogenesia  aids 
the  theory  of  evolution  by  tracing  the  organic  into  tho 
inorganic  ;  because  it  fosters  tho  increasing  unpopularity 
of  the  hypothesis  of  a  special  "  vital  force;"  and  because, 
if  this  theory  of  the  "  perpetual  origination  of  low  forms 
of  life,  now,  as  in  all  past  epochs,"  were  established,  it 
would  agree  well  with  the  principle  of  uniformity,  and  by 
disclosing  the  existence  of  unknown  worlds  of  material  for 
development,  would  relieve  natural  selection  with  its  assist- 
ing causes  from  what  many  consider  the  too  Herculean 
labour  of  evolving  all  species  from  one  or  a  very  few 
primary  forma.  The  fullest  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
Abiogenesis,  from  the  Abiogenist  s  point  of  view,  is  to  be 
found  in  Dr  Bastian's  Beginnings  of  Life.  Professor 
Huxley's  address,  already  referred  to,  contains  an  interest- 
ing historical  survey,  as  well  as  a  masterly  summary  of 
facts  and  arguments  in  favour  of  Biogenesis.  For  many 
interesting  experiments,  seo  Nature,  1870-73. 

ABIPONES,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  inhabit- 
ing the  territory  lying  between  Santa  Fe  and  St  Iago. 
They  originally  occupied  the  Chaco  district  of  Paraguay, 
but  were  driven  thence  by  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards. 
According  to  M.  Dobrixhoffer,  who,  towards  the  end  of 
last  century,  lived  among  them  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
they  have  many  singular  customs  and  characteristics. 
They  seldom  marry  before  tho  age  of  thirty,  are  chaste 
and  otherwise  virtuous  in  their  lives,  though  they  practise 
infanticide,  and  are  without  the  idea  of  God.  "  With  the 
Abipones,"  says  Darwin,  "  when  a  man  chooses  a.wife,  he 
bargains  with  the  parents  about  the  price.  But  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  girl  rescinds  what  has  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  parents  and  bridegroom,  obsti- 
nately rejecting  the  very  mention  of  marriage.  She  often 
runs  away  and  liides  herself,  and  thus  eludes  the  bride- 
groom" The  Abiponian  women  suckle  those  infants  that 
are  spared  for  the  space  of  two  years, — an  onerous  habit, 
which  is  believed  to  have  led  to  infanticide  as  a  means  of 
escape.  The  men  are  brave  in  war,  and  pre-eminently 
expert  in  swimming  and  horsemanship.  Numerically  the 
tribe  u  insignificant.  M.  Dobrizhoffer's  account  of  the 
Abiponians  was  translated  into  English  by  Sara  Coleridge, 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Soulhey,  in  1822. 

ABJURATION.   See  Aixkjianch,  Oath  or. 


ABKHASIA,  or  Abasia,  a  tract  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on 
the  border  of  the  Black  Sea,  comprehending  between  lat. 
42°  30'  and  44°  45'  N.  and  between  long.  37°  3'  and  40*  36' 
E.  The  high  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  N.  and 
N.E.  divide  it  from  Circassia;  on  tho  S.E.  it  is  bounded 
by  Mingrelia ;  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Black  Sea.  Though 
the  country  is  generally  mountainous,  there  are  some  deep 
well-watered  valleys,  and  the  climate  is  mild.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  producing  grain,  grapes,  and  other  fruits. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  devote  themselves  to  agriculture, 
some  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  not  a  few 
support  themselves  by  piracy  and  robbery.  Honey  is 
largely  produced,  and  is  exported  to  Turkey;  and  excellent 
arms  are  made.  Both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times 
there  has  been  considerable  traffic  in  slaves.  This  country 
was  early  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  subdued  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  who  introduced  civilisation  and  Chris, 
tianity.  Afterwards  the  Persians,  then  the  Georgians,  and 
more  recently  the  Turks,  ruled  over  the  land.  Under 
the  Turks  Christianity  gradually  disappeared,  and  Moham- 
medanism was  introduced  in  its  stead.  By  the  treaties  of 
Akerman  and  Adrianople,  Russia  obtained  possession  of 
the  fortresses  of  this  territory;  but  till  the  insurrection  of 
18G6,  tho  chiefs  had  almost  unlimited  power.  The  prin- 
cipal  town  is  Sukumkaleh.  The  population  of  Abkhazia 
is  variously  stated  at  from  60,000  to  250,000.  See  Pal- 
grave's  Essays  on  Eastern  Questions,  1872. 

ABLUTION,  a  ceremonial  purification,  practised  in 
nearly  every  age  and  nation.    It  consisted  in  washing  the 
body  in  whole  or  part,  so  as  to  cleanse  it  symbolically 
from  defilement,  and  to  prepare  it  for  religious  observances. 
Among  the  Jews  we  find  no  trace  of  the  ceremony  in  patri- 
archal times,  but  it  was  repeatedly  enjoined  and  strictly 
enforced  under  the  Mosaic  economy.    It  denoted  cither — 
(1.)  Cleansing  from  the  taint  of  an  inferior  and  less  pure 
condition,  and  initiation  into  a  higher  and  purer  state,  as 
in  the  case  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  on  their  being  set  apart 
to  the  priesthood;  or  (2.)  Cleansing  from  the  soil  of 
common  life,  in  preparation  for  special  acts  of  worship,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  priests  who  were  commanded,  upon  pain 
of  death,  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet  before  approaching 
the  altar;  or  (3.)  Cleansing  from  the  pollution  occasioned 
by  particular  acts  and  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eleven  species  of  uncleanness  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic 
law;  or  (4.)  The  absolving  or  purifying  one's  self  from  tho 
guilt  of  some  particular  criminal  act,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pilate  at  the  trial  of  the  Saviour.    The  sanitary  reasons 
which,  in  a  warm  climate  and  with  a  dry  Bandy  soil,  ren- 
dered frequent  ablution  an  imperative  necessity,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  empty  the  act  of  its  symbolic  meaning.  In 
the  Hebrew  different  words  are  used  for  tho  washing  of 
the  hands  before  meals,  which  was  done  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  for  the  washing  or  plunging; 
enjoined  by  the  ceremonial  law.    At  the  same  time  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  considerations  which  mado 
the  law  so  suitable  in  a  physical  point  of  view  were  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  Lawgiver  when  the  rite  was  enjoined. 
Trices  of  the  practice  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
nearly  every  nation.    The  customs  of  the  Mohammedans, 
in  this  as  in  other  matters,  are  doeely  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Jews.    With  them  ablution  must  in  every  case  pre- 
cede the  exercise  of  prayer,  and  their  law  provides  that  in 
the  desert,  where  water  is  not  to  be  found,  the  Arabs  may 
perform  the  rite  with  sand.    Various  forms  of  ablution 
practised  by  different  nations  are  mentioned  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  jEneid,  and  we  are  told  that  jEneas  washed 
his  ensanguined  hands  after  the  battle  before  touching  his 
Penates.    Symbolic  ablution  finds  a  place  under  the  New 
Testament  dispensation  in  the  rite  of  baptism,  which  is 
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throughout  the  whole  Christian  Church.  By 
Roman  Catholics  and  Ritualists,  the  term  ablution  is 
applied  to  the  cleansing  of  the  chalice  and  the  fingers  of 
the  celebrating  priest  after  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 


Supper. 
ABNER 


father  of  ligfu\  first 


of  Saul 


(1  Sam.  xiv.  50)  and  commander-in-chief  of  his  army. 
The  chief  references  to  him  during  tlie  lifetime  of  Saul  are 
found  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  55,  and  xxvi.  5.  It  was  only  after 
that  monarch's  death,  however,  that  Abner  was  brought 
into  a  position  of  the  first  political  importance.  David, 
who  had  some  time  before  been  designated  to  the  throne, 
waa  accepted  as  king  by  Judah  alone,  and  was  crowned  at 
Hebron.  The  other  tribes  wero  actuated  by  a  feeling 
hostile  to  Judah,  and,  aa  soon  as  they  had  thrown  off  the 
Philistinian  yoke,  were  induced  by  Abner  to  recognise 
Ishboaheth,  the  surviving  son  of  Saul,  as  tueir  king.  One 
engagement  between  the  rival  factions  undei  Joab  and 
Abner  respectively  (2  Sam  ii.  12)  is  noteworthy,  inasmuch 
aa  it  was  preceded  by  an  encounter  between  twelve  chosen 
men  from  each  side,  in  which  the  whole  twenty-four  seem 
to  have  perished.  In  the  general  engagement  which  fol- 
lowed, Abner  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight  He  was 
closely  pursued  by  Asahel,  brother  of  Joab,  who  is  said  to 
have  boen  "  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe."  Aa  Asahel  would 
not  desist  from  the  pursuit,  though  warned,  Abner  was 
compelled  to  slay  him  in  self-defence.  This  originated  a 
deadly  feud  between  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties,  for 
Joab,  as  next  of  kin  to  Asahel,  was  by  the  law  and  custom 
of  the  country  the  a-enger  of  his  blood.  For  some  time 
afterwards  the  war  was  carried  on,  the  advantage  being 
invariably  on  the  aide  of  David.  At  length  Ishbosheth 
lost  the  main  prop  of  his  tottering  cause  by  remonstrating 
with  Abner  for  marrying  Rizpah,  one  of  Saul's  concubines, 
i  which,  according  to  Oriental  notions,  implied 
to  tho  throne.  Abner  was  indignant  at  the 
rebuke,  and  immediately  transferred  bis  allegiance  to 
David,  who  not  only  welcomed  him,  but  promised  to  give 
bim  the  command  of  the  combined  armies  on  the  re-union 
of  the  kingdoms.  Almost  immediately  after,  however, 
Abner  was  slain  by  Joab  and  his  brother  Abishai  at  tho 
gats  of  Hebron.  The  oetensible  motive  for  the  assassina- 
tion was  a  desire  to  avenge  Asahel,  and  this  would  ba  a 
sufficient  justification  for  tho  deed  according  to  the  moral 
standard  of  the  time.  There- can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  Joab  was  actuated  in*  great  part  by  jealousy  of  a  new 
and  formidable  rival,  who  seemed  not  unlikely  to  usurp 
his  placo  in  the  king's  favour.  The  conduct  of  David 
after  the  event  was  such  as  to  show  that  he  had  no  com- 
plicity in  the  act,  though  he  could  not  venture  to  punish 
its  perpetrators.  The  dirge  which  he  repeated  over  the 
grave  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii  33-4)  has  been  thus  tr 
bated:— 

Should  Abner  die  aa  a  villain  diss  t— 


Thy  fV-t—  not  brought 
A*  one  (alls  before  the 


of  wickedness,  fellest  thou. 


ABO,  a  city  and  seaport,  and  chief  town  of  the  district 
of  the  some  name  in  the  Russian  province  of  Finland,  is 
situated  in  N.  lat  60°  26',  E.  long.  22s  19',  on  the  Aura- 
joki,  about  3  miles  from  where  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  It  was  a  place  of  importance  when  Finland 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  and  district  are  mostly  of  Swedish  descent 
By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  here  between  Russia  and 
Sweden  on  17th  August  174  J,  a  great  part  of  Finland  was 
ceded  to  the  former.  Abo  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
Finland  till  1819.    In  November  1827,  nearly  the  whole 


being  entirely  destroyed.  Before  this  calamity  Abo  con- 
tained 1100  houses,  and  13.00P  Tihabitants ;  and  its 
university  had  40  professors,  more  than  500  students,  and 
a  library  of  upwards  of  30,000  volumes,  together  with  a 
botanical  garden,  on  observatory,  and  a  chemical  laboratory. 
The  university  has  since  been  removed  to  Helsingfor*. 
Abo  is  the  scat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justice  for  South  Finland;  and  it  has  a  cathedral,  a 
town-ball,  and  a  custom-house.  Suil-cloth,  linen,  leather, 
and  tobacco  are  manufactured ;  shipbuilding  is  carried  on, 
and  there  are  extensive  saw-mills.  Thero  is  also  a  large 
trade  In  timber,  pitch,  and  tar.  Vessels  drawing  9  or  10 
feet  come  up  to  the  town,  but  ships  of  greater  draught  are 
laden  and  discharged  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which 
forma  an  excellent  harbour  and  is  protected.  Population 
in  1867,  18,109. 

ABOLITIONIST.    See  Slavery. 

ABOMASUM,  caillettt,  the  fourth  or  rennet  stomach  of 
Rnminantia.  From  the  omasum  tho  food  is  finally  depo- 
sited in  the  abomasum,  a  cavity  considerably  larger  than 
cither  the  second  or  third  stomach,  although  less  than  the 
first  The  base  of  the  abomasum  is  turned  to  the  omasum. 
It  is  of  an  irregular  conical  form.  It  is  that  part  of  the 
digestive  apparatus  which  is  analogous  to  the  single  stomach 
of  other  Mammalia,  as  the  food  there  undergoes  the  process 
of  chymification,  after  being  macerated  and  ground  down 
in  the  throe  first  stomachs. 

ABOMEY,  the  capital  of  Dahomey,  in  West  Africa,  ia 
situated  in  N.  lat  7",  E  long.  '1  4',  about  60  mile* 
N.  of  Whydah,  the  pott  of  the  kingdom  It  is  a  clay- 
built  town,  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  mud  walls,  and 
occupies  a  large  area,  part  of  which  is  cultivated.  The 
houses  stand  apart;  there  are  no  regular  streets;  and  the 
place  is  very  dirty.  It  has  four  larger  market-places,  and 
trade  is  carried  on  in  palm-oil,  ivory,  and  gold,  Moham- 
medan traders  from  the  interior  resorting  to  its  markets. 
The  town  conjoins  the  principal  palace  of  the  king  of  1 
Dahomey.  It  is  the  scene  of  frequent  human  sacrifices, 
a  "custom"  being  held  annually,  at  which  many  crimiuals 
and  captives  are  slain ;  while  on  the  death  of  a  king  a 
"  grand  custom*  is  held,  at  which  sometimes  as  many  as 
2000  victims  have  perished.  The  slave-trade  is  also  pro- 
secuted, and  the  efforts  of  the  British  Government  to  induce 
the  king  to  abolish  it  and  the  "  customs"  have  proved  un- 
successful   Population,  about  30,000.    See  Dahomky. 

ABORIGINES,  originally  a  proper  name  given  to  an 
Italian  people  who  inhabited  the  ancient  Latium,  or 
country  now  called  Campagna  di  Roma.    Various  deriva- 
tions of  this  name  have  been  suggested ;  but  there  can  be 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  usual  derivation  (ab  orighu)  ia 
correct,  and  that  the  word  simply  indicated  a  Bettled  tribe, 
whose  origin  and  earlier  history  were  unknown.    It  is  thus 
tho  equivalent  of  the  Greek  autochthones.    It  is  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  not  a  proper  name  at  all,  although,  from 
being  applied  to  one  tribe  (or  group  of  tribes),  it  came  to 
be  regarded  as  such.    Who  the  Aborigines  were,  or  whence 
they  came,  is  uncertain;  but  various  traditions  that  arc 
recorded  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  an  Oscan  ot 
Opican  tribe  that  descended  from  the  Apennines  inta 
Latium,  and  united  with  some  Pelasgio  tribe  to  form  the 
Latins.    The  stories  about  /Eneas'a  landing  in  Italy  repre- 
sent the  Aborigines  as  at  first  opposing  and  then  coalescing 
with  the  Trojans,  and  state  that  the  united  people  then 
assumed  the  name  of  Latin*,  from  their  king  Latinus. 
These  traditions  clearly  point  to  the  fact  that  tho  Latins 
were  a  mixed  race,  a  circumstance  which  is  proved  by  the 
structure  of  their  language,  in  which  we  find  numerous 
words  closely  connected  with  the  Greek,  and  also  numerous 
words  that  are  of  an  entirely  different  origin.    These  non- 
Grock  words  are  mostly  related  to  tho  dialects  of  the 
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Opican  tribes."  In  modern  time*  the  term  Aborigintn  has 
been  extended  in  signification,  and  is  used  to  indicate 
the  inhabitant*  found  in  a  country  at  its  first  discovery,  in 
contradistinction  to  colonies  or  new  races,  the  time  of  whoso 
introduction  into  the  country  is  known. 

ABORTION,  in  Midwifery  (from  aborior,  I  perish), 
the  premature  separation  and  expulsion  of  the  contents  of 
the  pregnant  uterus.  When  occurring  before  the  eighth 
lunar  month  of  gestation,  abortion  is  the  term  ordinarily 
employed,  bnt  subsequent  to  this  period  it  is  designated 
premature  labour.  The  present  notice  includes  both  these 
terms.  As  an  accident  of  pregnancy,  abortion  is  far  from 
uncommon,  although  its  relative  frequency,  as  compared 
apleted  gestation,  has  been  very  differently 


with  that  of 

estimated  by  accoucheurs.  It  is  more  liable  to  occur  in 
the  earlier  than  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  and  it 
would  also  appear  to  occur  more  readily  at  the  periods 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  Abor- 
tion may  be  induced  by  numerous  causes,  both  of  a  local 
and  general  nature.  Malformations  of  the  pelvis,  acci- 
dental injuries,  and  the  diseases  and  displacements  to 
which  the  uterus  is  liable,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the 
other,  various  morbid  conditions  of  the  ovum  or  placenta 
leading  to  the  death  of  the  foetus,  are  among  the  direct 
local  causes  of  abortion.  The  general  causes  embrace 
certain  states  of  the  system  which  are  apt  to  exercise  a 
more  or  leas  direct  influence  upon  the  progress  of  utero- 
gestation.  A  deteriorated  condition  of  health,  whether 
hereditary  or  as  the  result  of  habits  of  life,  certainly  pre- 
disposes to  the  occurrence  of  abortion.  Syphilis  is  known 
to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  the  death  of  the  foetus.  Many 
a  arising  in  the  course  of  pregnancy  act  as  direct 
of  abortion,  more  particularly  the  eruptive 
acute  inflammatory  affections.  Prolonged 
irritation  in  other  organs  may,  by  reflex  action,  excite 
the  uterus  to  expel  its  contents.  Strong  impressions 
made  upon  the  nervous  system,  as  by  sudden  shocks  and 
mental  emotions,  occasionally  have  a  similar  effect  Further, 
certain  medicinal  substances,  particularly  ergot  of  rye, 
borax,  savin,  tansy,  and  cantharidea,  are  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  capable  of  exciting  uterine  action,  but  the 
effects,  as  regards  at  least  early  pregnancy,  are  very  un- 
certain, while  the  strong  purgative  medicines  sometimes 
employed  with  the  view  of  procuring  abortion  have  no 
effect  whatever  upon  the  uterus,  and  can  only  act  remotely 
and  indirectly,  if  they  act  at  all,  by  irritating  the  alimen- 
tary canal  In  cases  of  poisoning  with  carbonic  acid, 
abortion  has  been  observed  to  take  place,  and  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr  Brown  Sequard  show  that  anything  inter- 
fering with  the  normal  oxygenation  of  tho  blood  may 
cause  the  uterus  to  contract  and  expel  its  contents.  Many 
cases  of  abortion  occur  without  apparent  cause,  but  in 
such  instances  the  probaoility  is  that  some  morbid  condition 
of  the  interior  of  the  uterus  exists,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  many  of  those  cases  where  the  disposition  to  abort 
has  become  habitual.  The  tendency,  however,  "to  the 
recurrence  of  abortion  in  persons  who  have  previously 
miscarried  is  well  known,  and  should  ever  be  borne  in 
mind  with  the  view  of  avoiding  any  causa  likely  to  lead 
to  a  repetition  of  the  accidant  Abortion  resembles  ordi- 
nary labour  in  its  general  phenomena,  excepting  that  in 
the  former  hemorrhage  often  to  a  large  extent  forms  one 
of  tho  leading  symptoms.  The  treatment  of  abortion 
embraces  the  means  to  be  used  by  rest,  astringents,  and 
sedatives,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  when  it  merely 
threatens ;  or  whon,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  inevitable,  to 
accomplish  as.  speedily  as  possible  the  complete  removal 
of  the  entire  contents  of  the  uterus.  The  artificial  induc- 
tion of  premature  labour  is  occasionally  resorted  to  by 


of  the  mother  or  the  foetus.  For  Criminal  Abortion,  66* 
Mkdical  Jurispbudencr. 

ABOUKIR,  a  small  village  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  13 
miles  N.E.  of  Alexandria,  containing  a  castle  which  was 
used  as  a  state  prison  by  Mehemet  AIL  Near  the  village, 
and  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  chain  of  rocks,  is  a 
small  island  remarkable  for  remains  of  ancient  buildings. 
Stretching  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  the  Rosetta  mouth  of 
the  Nile  ia  the  spacious  bay  of  Aboukir,  where  Nelson 
fought  "the  Battle  of  the  Nile,"  defeating  and  almost 
destroying  the  French  fleet  that  had  conveyed  Napoleon 
to  Egypt.  It  was  near  Aboukir  that  tho  expedition  to 
Egypt,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  in  1801,  effected  a 
landing  in  the  face  of  an  opposing  force. 

ABRABANEL,  Isaac  (called  also  Abravanet,  Abarband, 
Barbanella,  and  Ravanella),  a  celebrated  Jewish  statesman, 
philosopher,  theologian,  and  commentator,  was  bora  at 
Lisbon  in  1437.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  family  thut 
claimed  descent  from  the  royal  house  of  David,  and  his 
parents  gave  him  an  education  becoming  so  renowned  a 
lineage  He  held  a  high  place  in  the  favour  of  King 
Alphonao  V.,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  management  of 
important  state  affairs.  On  tho  death  of  Alphonso  in 
1481,  Lis  counsellors  and  favourites  were  harshly  treated 
by  his  successor  John ;  and  Abrabanel  was,  in  consequence, 
compelled  to  flee  to  Spain,  where  he  held  for  eight  years 
(1484-1492),  the  post  of  a  minister  of  state  under  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  When  the  Jews  were  banished  from 
Spain  in  1492,  no  exception  was  made  in  Abrabancl's 
favour.  He  afterwards  resided  at  Naples,  Corfu,  and 
Monopoli,  and  in  1503  removed  to  Venice,  where  he  held 
office  as  a  minister  of  state  till  his  death  in  1508.  Abra- 
banel was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  rabbis.  His 
writings  are  chiefly  exegetical  and  polemical ;  he  displays 
in  them  an  intense  antipathy  to  Christianity,  though  he 
lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Christians.  Ho  wrote 
commentaries  on  t,ho  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  a  clear  but  somewhat  diffuse  style,  anticipating  much 
that  has  been  advanced  as  new  by  modern  theologians. 

ABRACADABRA,  a  meaningless  word  once  supposed 
to  have  a  magical  efficacy  as  an  antidote  against  agues  and 
other  fevers.  Ridiculously  minute  directions  for  the 
proper  use  of  the  charm  are  given  in  the  Praxepta  d« 
Medicina  of  Serenus  Sammonicus.  The  paper  on  which 
the  word  was  written  had  to  be  folded  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  suspended  from  the  neck  by  a  strip  of  linen  so  as 
to  rest  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  worn  in  this  way  for 
nine  days,  and  then,  before  sunrise,  cast  behind  the  wearer 
into  a  stream  running  to  the  east.  The  letters  of  this  word 
were  usually  arranged  to  form  •  triangle  in  one  or  other  of 
the  following  ways  : — 

ABRACADABRA  ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADARR 
ABBA  CAD  AB 
ABRAOADA 
ABBACAD 


ABRAHAM  or  ABRAM,  father  of  the  Israelite  race, 
was  tho  first-bora  son  of  Terah,  a  Shcraitc,  who  left  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  in  the  north-east  of  Mesopotamia,  along 
with  Abram,  Sarai,  and  Lot,  and  turned  westwards  in  the 
direction  of  Canaan.  Abram  had  married  his  half-sister 
Sarai,  who  was  ten  years  younger  than  himself;  and 
though  such  relationship  was  afterwards  forbidden  by  the 
law,  it  was  common  in  ancient  times,  both 
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peoples,  and  among  the  Hebrews  themselves  at  least  before 
Moses.    The  cause  of  Terah's  removing  from  bis  native 
country  is  not  given.    Having  come  to  Haran,  he  abode 
there  till  his  death,  at  the  age  of  205.    According  to 
Genesis  xiL,  Abram  left  Haran  when  he  was  75  years  of 
age,  that  is,  before  the  death  of  his  father,  in  consequence 
of  a  divine  command,  to  which  was  annexed  a  gracious 
promise,  "  And  I  will  make-  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I 
will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great ;  and  thou  ahalt 
be  a  blessing.    And  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and 
curse  him  that  curseth  thee ;  and  in  thee  shall  all  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed "  (xii.  2,  3).    Another  tradition 
makes  him  leave  Haran  only  after  Terah's  decease  (Acts 
Tii  4).    The  later  account  is  that  Abram's  departure  was 
the  result  of  religious  considerations,  because  he  had 
already  become  emancipated  from  surrounding  idolatry. 
Perhaps  the  desire  of  a  nomadic  life,  the  love  of  migration 
natural  to  an  Oriental,  had  more  to  do  with  his  pilgrimage 
than  a  spiritual  impulse  from  within ;  but  it  is  likely  that 
his  culture  advanced  in  the  course  of  his  sojourning*,  and 
that  he  gradually  attained  to  purer  conceptions  of  duty 
and  life.  Traditions  subsequent  to  the  Jehovistic  represent 
him  as  driven  forth  by  the  idolatrous  Chaldeans  (Judith 
▼.  6,  &c.)  on  account  of  his  monotheistic  doctrines,  and 
then  dwelling  in  Damascus  as  its  king  (Josephus'a  Anti- 
q*iti*i,  L  7).    The  true  causo  of  departure  may  be  sug- 
gested by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  saying  that  he  came  out 
of  Chaldea  with  an  army.    The  leader  of  a  horde,  worsted 
in  somo  encounter  or  insurrection,  he  emigrated  at  the 
head  of  his  adherents  in  quest  of  better  fortunes.  The 
word  redeemed,  in  Isaiah  xrir.  22,  out  of  which  Ewald 
conjectures  so  much,  as  if  Abram  had  been  rescued  from 
great  bodily  dangers  and  battles,  does  not  help  the  portrait, 
because  it  means  no  more  than  the  patriarch's  migration 
from  heathen  Mesopotamia  into  the  Holy  Land  Journey- 
ing south-west  to  Canaan  with  his  wife  and  nephew,  he 
arrived  at  Sichem,  at  the  oak  of  the  seer*  or  prophet,  where 
Jehovah  appeared  to  him,  assuring  him  for  the  first  time 
that  his  seed  should  possess  the  land  he  had  come  to. 
He  travelled  thence  southward,  pitching  his  tent  east  of 
Bethel    Still  proceeding  in  the  samo  direction,  he  arrived 
at  the  Negeb,  or  most  southern  district  of  Palestine, 
whence  a  famine  forced  him  down  to  Egypt    His  plea 
that  Sarai  was  his  sister  did  not  savo  her  from  Pharaoh ; 
for  she  was  taken  into  the  royal  harem,  but  restored  to 
her  husband  in  consequence  of  divine  chastisments  inflicted 
upon  the  lawless  possessor  of  her  person,  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  her  true  relationship.    The  king  was  glad  to 
send  the  patriarch  away  under  the  escort  and  protection 
of  his  men.    A  similar  thing  is  said  to  have  subsequently 
happened  to  Sarai  at  Gerar  with  the  Philistine  king 
Abimelech  (Genesis  xx),  as  also  to  Rebekah,  Isaac's  wife 
(xxvi)    The  three  narratives  describe  one  and  the  same 
event  in  different  shapes.     But  the  more  original  (the 
junior  Elohistic)1  is  that  of  the  20th  chapter,  so  that  Gerar 
was  the  scene,  and  Abimelech  tho  offender;  while  the  later 
Jehovistic  narrativo  (xii.)  deviates  still  more  from  veri- 
similitude.   Though  this  occurrence,  however,  belongs  to 
the  southern  borders  of  Palestine,  we  steed  not  doubt  the 
fact  of  Abram's  sojourn  in  Egypt,  especially  as  he  had  an 
Egyptian  slave  (Genesis  xvi.)    How  long  the  patriarch 
remained  there  is  not  related ;  nor  are  the  influences  which 
the  religion,  science,  and  learning  of  that  civilised  land 
had  upon  him  alluded  to.    That  they  acted  beneficially 
apon  his  mind,  enlightening  and  enlarging  it,  can  scarcely 
ho  doubted.    His  religious  conceptions  were  transformed 

1  Tare*  document!  at  leut  are  traceable  in  the  Pentateuch ;  the 
P.Lnhintif  ,  the  junior  Elohiatie,  and  the  JchovUtlc  These  ware  pat 
toother  by  a  redactor.  Neatly  the  whole  of  the  fifth  book  wa. 
added  by  the  Deutenmooakt. 


The  manifold  wisdom  of  Egypt  impressed  him.  Inter 
course  with  men  far  advanced  in  civilisation  taught  him 
much.  Later  tradition  speaks  of  hi*  communicating  to 
the  Egyptians  the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy 
(Joseph us  L  7);  but  this'  is  founded  upon  the  notion 
entertained  at  the  time  of  the  civilised  Chaldeans  of 
Babylon,  whereas  Ur  of  the  Chaldeea  was  a  district 
remote  from  the  subsequent  centre  of  recondite  knowledge. 
Abram  received  more  than  he  imparted,  for  the  Egyptians 
were  doubtless  his  superiors  in  science.  He  found  the 
rite  of  circumcision  in  use.  There,  too,  he  acquired  great 
substance— flocks  and  herds,  male  and  female  slaves. 
After  returning  to  Canaan,  to  his  former  locality,  Abram 
and  Lot  separated,  because  of  disputes  between  their 
herdsmen,  there  not  being  sufficient  room  for  all  their 
cattle  in  common.  After  this  separation  the  possession  of 
Canaan  was  again  assured  to  Abram  and  to  his  seed,  who 
should  be  exceedingly  numerous.  This  is  the  third 
theocratic  promise  he  received  He  is  also  commanded 
by  Jehovah  to  walk  through  it  in  its  length  and  breadth 
as  a  token  of  inheritance,— a  later  Jehovistic  tradition  that 
must  be  judged  according  to  its  inherent  verisimilitude. 
Abram  settled  again  at  the  oak  of  Mature  near  Hebron. 
This  was  his  headquarters.  After  Lot  had  been  taken 
prisoner  in  the  expedition  of  the  kings  of  Shinar,  Ellasar, 
Elam,  and  Qoyim,  against  the  old  inhabitants  of  Hasan, 
Ammonitis,  Moabitis,  Edomitis,  and  others  besides,  Abram 
gave  chase  to  the  enemy,  accompanied  by  his  318  slaves 
and  friendly  neighbours,  rescuing  his  ncphow  at  Hobah, 
near  Damascus.  On  his  return,  the  royal  priest  Melchiiedck 
of  Salem  came  forth  to  meet  him  with  refreshments,  blessed 
the  patriarch,  and  received  from  him  the  tithe  of  the  spoils. 
The  king  acted  generously  towards  the  victor,  and  was  still 
more  generously  treated  in  return. 

Jehovah  again  promised  to  Abram  a  numerous  offspring, 
with  the  possession  of  Canaan.  He  also  concluded  a 
covenant  with  him  in  a  solemn  form,  and  revealed  the 
fortunes  of  his  posterity  in  Egypt,  with  their  deliverance 
from  bondage.  In  consequence  of  the  barrenness  of 
Sarai,  she  gave  her  handmaid  Hagar  to  Abram,  who, 
becoming  pregnant  by  him,  was  haughtily  treated  by  her 
mistress,  and  fled  towards  Egypt  But  an  angel  met 
her  in  the  desert  and  sent  her  back,  telling  of  a  numerous 
race  that  should  spring  from  her.  Having  returned,  alio 
gave  birth  to  Ishmael,  in  the  86th  year  of  Abram's  age. 

Again  did  Jehovah  appear  to  tho  patriarch,  promising  as 
before  a  multitudinous  seed,  and  changing  his  name  in 
conformity  with  such  promise.  He  assured  him  and  his 
posterity  of  the  possession  of  Canaan,  and  concluded  a 
covenant  with  him  for  all  tuna.  At  the  institution  of 
circumcision  on  this  occasion,  Serai's  name  was  also  changed, 
because  she  was  to  be  the  maternal  progenitor  of  the 
covenant  people  through  Isaac  her  son.  Abram,  and  all 
the  males  belonging  to  him^  were  then  circumcised  He 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  rite  in  Egypt,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  his  household,  making  it  a  badge  of  distinction 
between  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God  and  the  idolatrous 
Canaanites—  the  symbol  of  the  flesh's  subjection  to  the 
spirit  Its  introduction  into  the  worship  of  the  colony  at 
Mamre  indicated  a  decided  advance  in  Abram's  religious 
conceptions.  He  had  got  beyond  the  cruel  practice  of  human 
sacrifice.  The  gross  worship  of  the  Canaanites  was  left 
behind ;  and  the  small  remnant  of  it  which  he  retained  com- 
ported with  a  faith  approaching  monotheism  Amid  pre- 
vailing idolatry  this  institution  was  a  protection  to  his 
family  and  servants — a  magic  circle  drawn  around  them. 
But,  though  powerful  and  respected  wherever  his  name 
was  known,  he  confined  the  rite  to  his  own  domestics, 
without  attempting  to  force  it  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  where  he  sojourned.   The  jranishment  of  death 
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for  neglecting  it,  because  the  uncircumcisod  person  was 
thought  to  be  a  breaker  of  the  covenant  and  a  despiser 
of  its  Author,  seems  a  harsh  measure  on  the  part  of 
Abram ;  yet  it  con  hardly  be  counted  an  arbitrary  trans- 
ference of  the  later  Lcvitical  severities  to  the  progenitor  of 
the  race,  since  it  is  in  the  Elohist. 

Accompanied  by  two  angels,  Jehovah  appeared  again  to 
Abram  at  the  oak  of  Mature,  accepted  his  proposed  hospi- 
tality, and  promised  him  a  son  by  Sarai  within  a  year. 
Though  she  bughed  incredulously,  the  promise  was  definitely 
repeated.  When  the  angels  left,  Jehovah  communicated 
to  Abram  the  divine  purpose  of  destroying  the  dwellem 
in  Siddim  because  of  their  wickedness,  but  acceded  to  the 
patriarch's  intercession,  that  the  cities  of  the  plain  should 
be  spared  if  ten  righteous  men  could  be  found  in  them. 
The  two  angels,  who  had  gone  before,  arrived  at  Sodom  in  the 
evening,  and  were  entertained  by  Lot,  but  threatened  with 
shameful  treatment  by  the  depraved  inhabitants.  Seeing 
that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  was  deserved,  they  proceeded 
to  execute  it,  saving  Lot  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
and  sparing  Zoor  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  them.  Jehovah 
rained  down  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  turning  all 
tho  Jordan  district  to  desobtion,  so  that  when  Abram 
looked  next  morning  from  the  spot  where  Jehovah  and 
himself  had  parted,  he  saw  a  thick  smoke  ascend  from  the 
ruins. 

Abram  then  journeyed  from  Hebron  to  the  Negeb,  settled 
between  Kadesh  and  Shur  in  Gerar,  where  Sarai  is  said  to 
have  been  treated  as  a  prior  account  makes  her  to  have  been 
in  Egypt  At  tho  patriarch's  prayer  the  plague  inflicted  on 
the  king  and  his  wives  was  removed.  This  is  a  duplicate  of 
tho  other  story.  Whatever  historical  truth  the  present  nar- 
rative has  belongs  to  an  earlier  period  of  Abram's  life.  His 
second  removal  to  Gerar  originated  in  the  former  journeying 
through  it  into  Egypt  He  must  have  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hobron,  his  first  settlement,  where  Isaac  was 
born  according  to  the  Elohistic  account  After  the  birth  of 
the  legitimate  heir,  succeeding  events  were  the  expulsion  of 
Hagar  and  Ishmael  from  the  paternal  home,  and  the  making 
of  a  covenant  botween  Abimelech  and  Abram  at  Becrshcba. 
Here  Abram  "called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  and  is 
said  to  have  planted  a  noted  tamarisk  in  commemoration 
of  the  event 

Abram  was  now  commanded  by  God  to  offer  up  Isaac  in 
the  bad  of  Moriah.  Proceeding  to  obey,  he  was  prcvonted 
by  an  angel  just  as  he  was  about  to  slay  his  son,  and 
sacrificed  a  ram  that  presented  itself  at  the  time.  In 
reward  of  his  obedience  he  received  the  promise  of  a  numer- 
ous seed  and  abundant  prosperity.  Thence  be  returned  to 
Beersheba. 

Sarai  died  and  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  near 
Hebron,  which  Abram  purchased,  with  the  adjoining  field, 
from  Ephron  the  Hittito.  The  measures  taken  by  the 
patriarch  for  the  marriage  of  Isaac  are  circumstantially 
described.  His  steward  Eliezer  was  sent  to  the  country 
and  kindred  of  Abram  to  find  a  suitable  bride,  which  he 
did  inHaran,  whither  he  was  divinely  conducted.  Rebekah 
appeared  as  the  intended  one;  she  parted  from  Bethuel 
and  her  family  with  their  full  approbation,  waa  brought 
to  Isaac,  and  became  a  maternal  ancestor  of  the  chosen 
people. 

It  is  curious  that,  after  Sarah's  death,  Abram  should 
have  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Keturah,  and 
begotten  six  sons.  The  Chronicles,  however,  make  her 
his  concubine  (1  Chrou.  i  32),  so  that  these  children  may 
have  been  born  earlier.    Probably  the  narrative  intends 


•  the  diffusion  of  Abram's  posterity  in  Arabia, 
a  were  sent  away  with  gifts  from  their  home 
into  Arabia,  and  all  the  father's  substance  waa  given 
to  Isaac    Tho  patriarch  died  at  the  age  of  175  years, 


and  was  buried  by  Isaac  and  Ishmael  beside  Sarai  in 
Machpelah.  The  book  of  Genesis  gives  two  list*  of  Arab 
tribes,  descended  partly  from  Abram  and  Keturah,  partly 
from  him  and  Hagar  or  Ishmael.  These  dwelt  in  Arabia 
Dcserta  and  Pet  ram,  as  also  in  the  northern  half  of  Arabia 
Felix. 

1.  We  cannot  adopt  the  opinion  of  Von  Bohlen  and  Dozy 
that  Abram  is  a  mythical  person.  He  must  be  regarded  as  a 
historical  character,  though  the  accounts  of  his  life  have 
mythical  elements  intermingled  with  much  that  ia  tradi- 
tional or  legendary.  The  difficulty  of  separating  tho  historic 
from  the  merely  traditional,  hinders  the  presentation  of  a 
natural  portrait  Later  legends  have  invested  him  with  ex- 
traordinary excellence.  They  have  made  him  a  worshipper 
of  Jehovah,  a  prophet,  the  friend  of  God,  favoured  with 
visible  manifestations  of  His  presence,  and  receiving 
repeated  promises  of  the  most  far-reaching  character.  He 
is  the  typical  ancestor  of  the  chosen  raeo,  living  under  the 
constant  guidance  of  God,  prospering  in  worldly  goods, 
delivered  from  imminent  perils.  A  superhuman  halo 
surrounds  him.  It  is  the  J  eh  ovist  in  particular  who 
invests  him  with  the  marvellous  and  improbable,  con* 
necting  him  with  altars  and  sacrifices — a  cultus  posterior 
to  but h  his  time  and  mental  development — making  him 
the  subject  of  theophanies,  talking  familiarly  to  Jehovah 
himself,  and  feeding  angels  with  flesh.  The  Elohist'a 
descriptions  are  simpler.  His  patriarchs  are  usually  colour- 
loss  men,  upright  and  plain.  They  have  neither  char- 
acteristic features  nor  distinct  outline.  Abram  stands 
out  an  honest,  peaceable,  generous,  high-minded  patriarch; 
a  prince,  rich,  powerful,  and  honoured,  fitted  for  rule, 
and  exercising  it  with  prudence.  We  need  not  expect 
a  full  history  of  the  man  from  writers  long  posterior,  the 
representatives  of  popular  traditions.  Only  fragment* 
of  the  life  are  given,  designed  to  show  his  greatness. 
Legend  assigned  ideal  lineaments  to  the  progenitor  whom 
a  remote  antiquity  shrouded  with  its  hoary  mantle,  and 
thus  he  became  a  model  worthy  of  imitation. 

2.  The  biblical  sources  of  his  biography  are  three  at 
least;  and  sometimes  all  appear  in  a  single  chapter,  as  in 
Gen.  ixii.,  which  describes  the  severest  trial  of  faith.  The 
oldest  or  Elohim-document  is  6een  in  verses  20-24,  which 
link  on  to  chap.  xxL  2-5,  from  the  some.  The  rest  of  the 
chapter  belongs  to  the  junior  Elohist,  except  verses  14-18, 
added  by  tho  Jehovist  to  connect  Abram's  sacrifice  with 
Jerusalem.  These  different  documents,  out  of  which  the 
general  narrative  was  finally  put  together  by  a  redactor, 
create  diversities  and  contradictions.  Thus  the  Elohist 
makes  Abram  bugh  at  the  announcement  of  a  :on  by  Sarai 
(xvii.  17);  the  Jehovist,  jealous  for  the  patriarch's  honour, 
assigns  the  bughter  to  the  woman  as  a  sign  of  incredulity 
(xviii,  12). 

3.  The  account  of  the  change  of  names  given  to  Abram 
and  Sarai  when  circumcision  was  instituted,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  historical.  The  Elohist  says  that  Abram  became 
Abraham,  the  btter  meaning  father  of  much  people.  But 
tho  Hebrew  tongue  has  no  word  roMm,  and  no  root  with 
the  three  letters  qti.  Hence  the  Jews  found  the  etymo- 
logy a  puzzle.-  The  old  reading  was  undoubtedly  Abram 
and  Sarai,  though  the  bter  Jews  expressly  forbade  Abram 
either  in  speaking  or  writing.  The  difference  ia  one  of 
mere  orthography.  The  forma  em  and  on  are  cognate 
ones,  as  are  *ic-  and  mff.  The  etymologising  propensity 
of  the  Elohist  is  well  known.  The  names  signify  father  of 
height  and  princes*  respectively. 

4.  The  religion  of  Abram  was  not  pure  Jehovism.  Ac- 
cording to  Exodus  vL  3,  the  name  Jehovah  was  unknown 
before  Moses.    Pure  Jehovism  waa  a  growth  not  reached 
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before  the  prophets.  It  was  a  lata  development,  the  creed 
of  the  most  spiritual  teachers,  not  of  the  people  generally. 
Abram  waa  a  distinguished  Oriental  sheikh,  who  laid  aside 
the  groasness  of  idolatry,  and  rose  by  degrees,  through  con- 
tact with  many  peoples  and  his  own  reflection,  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  Being  higher  than  the  visible  world,  the  Qod 
of  the  light  and  the  sun.  He  was  a  civilised  nomad, 
having  wider  and  more  spiritual  aspirations  than  the 
peoples  with  whom  he  lived.  As  a  worshipper  of  God, 
his  faith  was  magnified  by  later  ages  throwing  back 
their  more  advanced  ideas  into  his  time,  because  he  was 
tho  founder  of  a  favoured  race,  the  type  of  Israel  as 
they  were  or  should  be. 

6.  The  leading  idea  forming  the  essence  of  the  story  re- 
;  Abram's  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  presents  some  difficulty 
The  chapter  did  not  proceed  from  the 
earliest  writer,  but  from  one  acquainted  with  the  institu- 
tion of  animal  sacrifices.  That  the  patriarch  was  familiar 
with  human  sacrifices  among  the  peoples  round  about  is 
~  a  doubt.  Was  he  tempted  from  within  to  comply, 
occasion,  with  the  prevailing  custom;  or  did  the 
fee  ted  Canaanites  call  upon  him  to  give  such  proof 
of  devotion  to  his  Clod!  Perhaps  there  was  a  struggle  in 
his  mind  between  the  better  ideas  which  led  to  the  habitual 
renunciation  of  the  barbarous  rite,  and  scruples  of  tho  uni- 
versal impropriety  attaching  to  it  The  persuasion  that  it 
could  never  bo  allowed  may  have  been  shaken  at  times. 
The  general  purport  of  the  narrative  is  to  place  in  a  strong 
light  the  faith  of  one  prepared  to  make  the  most  costly 
sacrifice  in  obedience  to  the  divino  command,  as  well  as 
God's  aversion  to  human  offerings. 

6.  It  is  impossible  to  get  chronological  exactness  in 
Abram's  biography,  because  it  is  composed  of  different  tra- 
ditions incorporated  with  one  another,  the  product  of  dif- 
ferent times,  and  all  passing  through  the  hands  of  a  later 
redactor  for  whom  the  true  succession  of  events  was  not 
of  primary  importance.  The  writers  themselves  did  not 
know  the  accurate  chronology,  having  to  do  with  legends 
as  well  as  facts  impregnated  with  the  legendary,  which  the 
redactor  afterwords  altered  or  adapted.    The  Elohist  is 

more  chronological  than  the  other  writers.    It  is 
impossible  to  tell  the  time  when  Abram  lived.  Ac- 
cording to  Lepsius,  he  entered  Palestine  1700-1730  B.C. ; 
according  toBunsen,  2886 ;  while  Schcnkel  gives  2 1 30-21 40 
&c     In  Beer's  Leben  Abraham' i  his  birth  is  given  1948 
£«.,  2040  B.c. 

7.  Tho  Midrashim  contain  a  good  deal  about  Abram 
which  is  either  founded  on  biblical  accounts  or  spun  out 
of  tho  fancy.  Niinrod  was  king  of  Babylon  at  the  time. 
The  patriarch's  early  announcement  of  the  doctrine  of  one 
God,  his  zeal  in  destroying  idols,  including  those  worshipped 
by  his  father,  his  miraculous  escape  from  Nimrod's  wrath, 
his  persuading  Terah  to  leave  the  king's  service  and  go 
with  him  to  Canaan,  are  minutely  told.  During  his  life 
he  had  no  fewer  than  ten  temptations.  Satan  tried  to  ruin 
him,  after  the  fiend  had  appeared  at  the  great  feast  given 
when  Isaac  was  weaned,  in  the  form  of  a  poor  bent  old  man, 
who  had  been  neglected.  We  can  only  refer  to  one  speci- 
men of  rabbinic  dialogue-making.  God  appeared  to 
Abram  by  night,  saying  to  him,  "  Take  thy  son" — (Abram 
interrupting),  "  Which!  I  have  two  of  them."  The  voice 
of  God — "  Him  who  is  esteemed  by  you  as  your  only  son." 
Abram — "  Each  of  them  is  the  only  son  of  his  mother." 
God's  voice—"  Him  whom  thou  lovest"  Abram—"  I  love 

God's  voice—"  Him  whom  thou  especially  lovest* 
-"  I  cherish  my  children  with  like  love."  God's 
-"Now,  then,  take  Isaac."  Abram — "And  what 
shall  I  begin  with  in  him  f  God's  voice—"  Go  to  the  land 
at  my  call  mountains  will  rise  up  out  of  valleys 
.  to  Moriab,  and  offer  thy  son  Isaac  as  »  ' 


Abram — "Is  it  a  sacrifice  I  shall  offer,  Lord!  Where  is  the 
priest  to  prepare  it  I"  "  Be  thou  invested  with  that  dig- 
nity as  Shem  was  formerly."  Abram—"  But  that  land 
counts  several  mountains,  which  shall  I  ascend  1"  "The 
top  of  the  mountain  where  thou  shalt  see  my  glory  veiled 
in  the  clouds,"  &c.    (Beer,  pp.  59,  60.) 

The  Arabic  legends  about  Ibrahim  are  mostly  taken  from 
the  Jewish  fountain,  very  few  being  independent  and  pre- 
Islamite.  Mohammed  collected  all  that  were  current,  and 
presented  them  in  forms  best  suited  to  his  purpose.  His 
sources  were  the  biblical  accounts  and  later  Jewish  legends. 
Those  about  the  patriarch  building  the  Kaaba  along  with 
Ishmael,  his  giving  this  Bon  tho  house  and  all  the  country 
in  which  it  was,  his  going  as  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca  every 
year,  seeing  Ishmael,  and  then  returning  to  his  own  land, 
Syria,  his  foot-print  on  the  black  stone  of  the  temple, 
and  similar  stories,  are  of  genuine  Arabic  origin.  The 
rest  are  Jewish,  with  certain  alterations.  The  collected 
narratives  of  the  Arabia  historians  are  given  by  Tabari, 
constituting  a  confused  mass  of  legends  drawn  from  the 
Old  Testament  the  Koran,  and  the  Bobbins.  (See 
Ewald's  Gachichte  da  Folia  J  trad,  vol.  L  pp.  440-484, 
third  edition ;  Berth eau's  Zur  GackUhU  der  ItradiUn, 
p.  206,  ft  stq. ;  Tuch's  Kommentar  wher  die  Gene  tit, 
1838;  Knobels  Die  G metis,  1852;  Doxy's  Die,  ItradiUn 
rw  Mekka,  p.  16,  et  ttq.;  B.  Beer's  Leben  Abraham  t 
nach  Aufauvng  der  Jiiditchen  Sage,  1859 ;  Ckroniqu* 
dCAbou  Djafar  Mohammed  Tabari,  par  L.  Dubcux,  tome 
premier,  chapters  47-60;  Chwolson's  Stabier  vnd  der 
Stabitmus,  voL  ii.)  (s.  D.) 

ABRAHAM-A-SANCTA-CLARA,  was  born  at  Krahen- 
heimstctten,  a  village  in  Suabia,  on  the  4th  of  June  1642. 
His  family  name  was  Ulrich  Megerle.  In  1662  ho  joined 
tho  order  of  Barefooted  Augustinians,  and  assumed  the 
name  by  which  alono  he  is  now  known.  In  this  order  he 
rose  step  by  step  until  he  became  prior  provincialis  and 
definitor  of  his  province.  Having  early  gained  »  great 
reputation  f  <t  pulpit  eloquence,  he  was  appointed  court 
preacher  at  Vienna  in  1 6C9.  There  tho  people  flocked  in 
crowds  to  hear  him,  attracted  by  the  force  and  homeliness 
of  his  language,  the  grotcsqueness  of  his  humour,  and  the 
impartial  severity  with  which  he  lashed  the  follies  of  all 
classes  of  society.  The  vices  of  courtiers  and  court-life 
in  particular  were  exposed  with  an  admirable  intrepidity. 
In  general  he  spoke  as  a  man  of  tho  people  in  the  lan- 
guage- of  the  people,  the  predominating  quality  of  his 
style,  which  was  altogether  unique,  being  an  overflowing 
and  often  coarso  wit  There  are,  however,  many  passages 
in  his  sermons  in  which  he  rises  to  loftier  thought  and 
uses  more  refined  and  dignified  language.  He  died  at 
Vienna  on  the  1st  December  1709.  In  his  published 
writings  Abraham-a-Sancta-Clara  displayed  much  the  same 
qualities  as  in  the  pulpit  Perhaps  the  most  favourable 
specimen  of  his  style  is  furnished  in  Judas  der  Erttchelm, 
His  works  have  been  several  times  reproduced  in  whole 
or  part,  though  with  many  spurious  interpolations,  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  have  been  very  extensively  read 
by  both  Protestants  and  Catholics.  A  selection  was  issued 
at  Heilbronn  in  1845,  and  a  complete  edition  in  21  vols, 
appeared  at  Passau  and  landau,  in  1835-54. 

ABRANTES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  Estrcmadmra  province, 
on  the  Tagus,  about  70  miles  N.E.  of  Lisbon,  delightfully 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  bill,  of  which  the  slopes  are 
covered  with  olive  trees,  gardens,  and  vineyards.  It  has 
considerable  trade  with  Lisbon,  particularly  in  fruit, 
corn,  and  oil  The  town  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is 
an  important  military  position.  At  tho  convention  of 
Cintra  it  was  surrendered  to  the  British.  Junot  derived 
from  it  bis  title  of  Duke  of  Abrantos.   Population  about 
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A  BR  ANTES,  Dun  and  Dcchess  of.    See  Junot. 

ABRAXAS,  or  Abbasax,  a  word  engraved  on  certain 
antique  stones,  which  were  called  on  that  account  Abraxcu 
stones,  and  were  used  as  amulets  or  charms.  The  Basili- 
dians,  a  Ouostic  sect,  attached  importance  to  the  word,  if, 
indeed,  they  did  not  bring  it  into  use.  The  letters  of 
d(3pa$as,  in  the  Greek  notation,  make  up  the  number  3C5, 
and  the  Basilidians  gave  the  name  to  the  365  orders  of 
spirits,  which,  as  they  conceived,  emanated  in  succession 
from  the  Supreme  Being.  These  orders  were  supposed  to 
occupy  as  many  heavens,  each  fashioned  like,  but  inferior 
to  that  abovo  it;  and  the  lowest  of  the  heavens  was 
thought  to  bo  the  abode  of  the  spirits  who  formed  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  and  to  whom  was  committed 
the  administration  ot  its  affairs.  Tho  Abraxas  stones, 
which  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  tho  cabinets 
of  the  curious,  are  of  very  little  value.  In  addition  to 
the  word  Abraxas  and  other  mystical  characters,  they 
have  often  engraved  on  them  cabalistic  figures.  The  com- 
monest of  these  have  the  head  of  a  fowl,  and  tho  arms 
and  bust  of  a  man,  and  terminate  in  the  body  and  tail  of 
a  serpent 

ABRUZZO,  originally  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  the 
continental  part  of  the  kingdom  of  tho  two  Sicilies,  after- 
ward subdivided  into  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  L,  Abruzzo  Ulto- 
riore  II.,  and~ftbruzzo  Citeriore,  which  were  so  named  from 
their  position  relative  to  Naples,  and  now  form  three  of 
tho  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  district, 
which  was  the  most  northerly  part  of  tho  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  is  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  on  the  E.,  and 
by  tho  provinc ■*  of  Ascoh'  Piceno  on  the  N.,  Umbria  and 
Rome  on  the  YV\,  and  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Mouse,  and  Capi- 
tanata  on  the  S.  The  Abruzzi  provinces  have  an  area  of 
nearly  4900  English  square  miles,  and  extend  from  N.  lat 
41°40'  to  42°55*.  Though  presenting  to  the  Adriatic  a  coast 
of  about  80  miles  iu  length,  they  have  not  a  single  good 
port.  This  territory  is  mostly  rugged,  mountainous,  and 
covered  with  extensive  forests,  but  contains  also  many 
fertile  and  well-watored  valleys.  The  Apennines  traverse 
its  whole  extent,  running  generally  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and 
hero  attaining  their  greatest  elevation.  Near  Aquila  is 
Monte  Corno,  the  loftiest  peak  of  that  chain,  called  II  gran 
Sasso  d' Italia,  or  the  great  rock  of  Italy,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  OS  13  feet  Monte  Majtlk  and  Monto  Velino 
attain  the  height  of  9500  and  8792  feet  respectively. 
From  the  main  range  of  the  Apennines  a  number  of  smaller 
branches  run  off  towards  tho  west.  The  country  is 
watered  by  numerous  small  rivers,  most  of  which  fall  into 
the  Adriatic.  They  are  often  suddenly  swollen  by  the 
rains,  especially  in  the  spring,  and  thus  cause  considerable 
damage  to  tho  lands  through  which  they  pass.  The 
principal  rivers  are  tho  Tronto,  Trcntino,  Pescara,  and 
Sangro.  In  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  II.  is  lake  Celano  or  Logo 
di  Fucino,  the  Locum  Fucinut  of  the  Romans,  now  reduced 
to  aboat  one-third  of  its  former  extent  The  climate  varies 
with  the  elevation,  but,  generally  speaking,  is  temperate 
and  healthy.  Agriculture  is  but  little  understood  or 
attended  to,  although  in  many  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country  the  land  is  fertile.  The  rivers  are  not  embanked, 
nor  is  irrigation  practised;  so  that  the  best  of  the  land  is 
frequently  flooded  during  the  rainy  season,  and  parched  in 
the  beat  of  summer.  The  principal  productions  are  corn, 
hemp,  flax,  almonds,  olives,  figs,  gra|>08,  and  chestnuts. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aquila  saffron  is  extensively 
cultivated,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  formerly. 
The  rearing  and  tending  of  sheep  is  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands;  and  the  wool  which 
is  of  a  superior  quality,  is  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce, while  the  skins  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the 
Levant    Bears,  wolves,  and  wild  boars  inhabit  the  moun- 


tain fastnesses ;  and  in  the  extensive  oak  forests  numerous 
herds  of  swine  are  fed,  the  hams  of  which  are  in  high 
repute.  The  manufactures  are  very  inconsiderable,  being 
chiefly  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  stuffs,  and  earthen  and 
wood  wares.  Abruzzo  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  being  its  chief  defence  to  the  north, 
and  presenting  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the 
advance  of  an  enemy.  The  country  is  now  free  of  the 
daring  brigands  by  whom  it  was  long  infested.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  stout,  well-built,  brave,  and  industrious 
race.  Their  houses  are  generally  miserable  huts;  their 
food  principally  maize,  and  their  drink  bad  wine.  The 
railway  from  Ancona  to  Brindisi  passes  through  Abruzzo 
Ulteriore  L  and  Abruzzo  Citeriore,  skirting  the  coast;  and 
a  line  has  been  projected  from  Pescara,  by  Popoli,  the  Lago 
di  Fucino,  and  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  to  join  the  railway 
from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  thus  open  up  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  hue  is  open  for  traffic  between  Pescara 
and  Popoli. 

Abbuzzo  Ultebiobb  L  is  the  most  northerly  of  the 
throe  provinces,  and  has  an  area  of  1283  square  miles,  with 
a  population  in  1871  of  245,684.  The  western  part  of  the 
province  is  very  mountainous,  the  highest  crest  of  the  Apen- 
nines dividing  it  from  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  H  The  valleys 
possess  a  rich  soil,  well  watered  by  rivulets  and  brooks  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  but  these  are  generally  dried  up  in 
tho  summer  months.  The  streams  run  mostly  into  the 
Pescara,  which  bounds  the  province  towards  Abruzzo 
Citeriore,  or  into  the  Tronto,  which  is  the  northern 
boundary.  Tho  city  of  Teramo  is  the  capital  of  the 
province. 

Abruzzo  Ultebiobb  II.  is  an  inland  district,  nearly 
covered  with  mountains  of  various  heights,  one  of  which 
is  the  Gran  Sasso.  There  are  no  plains ;  but  among  the 
mountains  aie  some  beautiful  and  fruitful  vallcyB,  watered 
by  the  various  streams  that  run  through  them.  None  of 
tho  rivers  are  navigable.  The  province  has  an  area  of  25 1 0 
square  miles,  and  in  1871  contained  332,782  inhabitauta. 
Its  chief  town  is  Aquila, 

Abbuzzo  Cttkbiobb  lies  to  the  south  and  cast  of  the 
other  two  provinces.  It  is  the  least  hilly  of  the  three,  but 
the  Apennines  extend  through  the  south-west  part  They, 
however,  gradually  decUne  in  height,  and  stretch  away  into 
plains  of  sand  and  pebbles.  The  rivers  all  run  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  are  very  low  during  the  summer  months. 
Tho  soil  is  not  very  productive,  and  agriculture  is  in  a 
very  backward  state ;  the  inhabitants  prefer  the  chase 
and  fishing.  The  province  contains  1104  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  340,299  in  1871.  Its  chief  town  is 
ChietL 

ABSALOM  (UfefM  father  of  peace),  the  third  son  of 
David,  king  of  Israel.  Ho  was  deemed  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  kingdom.  His  sister  Tamar  having  been 
violated  by  Amnon,  David's  eldest  son,  Absalom  caused 
his  servants  to  murder  Amnon  at  a  feast,  to  which  he  had 
invited  all  the  king's  sons.  After  this  deed  he  fled  to  the 
kingdom  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  where  he  remained 
throe  years ;  and  it  was  not  till  two  years  after  his  return 
that  he  was  fully  reinstated  in  his  father's  favour.  Absalom 
seems  to  have  been  by  this  time  tho  eldest  surviving  son 
of  David,  but  he  was  not  tho  destined  heir  of  his  father's 
throne.  The  suspicion  of  this  excited  the  impulsive 
Absalom  to  rebellion.  For  a  time  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  ran  so  strong  in  his  favour,  that  David  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  retire  beyond  the  Jordan.  But,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing the  prompt  measures  which  his  sagacious  counsellor 
Ahithophel  advised,  Absalom  loitered  at  Jerusalem  till  a 
largo  force  was  raised  against  him,  and  when  he  took  the 
field  his  army  was  completely  routed  The  battle  was 
fought  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim;  and  Absalom,  caught  in 
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;  ef  a  tree  by  the  snperb  hair  in  which  he  gloried, 
I  ran  through  the  body  by  Joab.  The  king*!  grief  for 
bis  worthless  son  rented  itself  in  the  touching  lamentation 
— "  O  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom  1  would 
God  I  hod  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  I" 

ABSALON,  Archbishop  of  Lund,  in  Denmark,  was  born 
in  1128,  near  Soroe  in  Zealand,  hit  family  name  being 
AzeL  In  1 148  he  went  to  study  at  Paris,  where  a  college 
for  Danes  had  been  established.  He  afterwards  travelled 
extensively  in  different  countries;  and  returning  to  Den- 
mark in  1157,  was  the  year  after  chosen  Bishop  of  lioes- 
kilde  or  Rothschild.  Eloquent,  learned,  endowed  with 
uncommon  physical  strength,  and  possessing  the  confidence 
of  the  king,  Waldemar  L,  known  as  the  Great,  Absalon 
held  a  position  of  great  influence  both  in  the  church  and 
state.  In  that  age  warlike  pursuits  wero  not  deemed  in- 
consistent with  the  clerical  office,  and  Absalon  was  a 
renowned  warrior  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  aa  a  zealous 
ecclesiastic,  his  avowed  principle  being  that  "  both  swords, 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  were  entrusted  to  the 
clergy.*  To  his  exertions  as  statesman  and  soldier  Wal- 
demar was  largely  indebted  for  the  independence  and  con- 
solidation of  his  kingdom.  In  1177  he  was  chosen  by  the 
chapter  Archbishop  of  Lund  and  Primate  of  the  church, 
but  he  declared  himself  unwilling  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment; and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  install  him  by 
force,  he  resisted,  and  appealed  to  Borne.  The  Pope  de- 
died  that  the  choice  of  the  chapter  must  be  respected, 
and  commanded  Absalon  to  accept  the  Primacy  on  pain  of 
excommunication.  lie  was  consecrated  accordingly  by  the 
papal  legate  Galandius  in  1178.  He  set  the  Cistercian 
monks  of  Soroe  the  task  of  preparing  a  history  of  the 
country,  the  most  valuable  result  being  the  Danish 
Chronicle  of  Baxo  Grammaticua,  who  was  secretary  to 
Absalon  and  his  companion  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Wcndieh  pirates.  A  tower  or  castle  which  the  archbishop 
caused  to  be  built  as  a  defence  against  these  pirates,  was 
the  commencement  of  the  present  capital,  Copenhagen, 
which  from  this  circumstance  is  sometimes  known  in  his- 
tory as  Axclstadt.  The  archbishop  died  in  1201,  in  the 
monastery  at  Soroe,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church, 
where  his  grave  may  still  be  seen. 

ABSCESS,  in  Surgery  (from  abteedo,  to  separate),  a 
collection  of  pus  among  the  tissues  of  t lie  body,  the  result 
of  inflammation.  Abscesses  are  divided  into  acute  and 
chronic.    See  Sckoeky. 

ABSINTHE,  a  liqueur  or  aromatised  spirit,  prepared  by 
pounding  the  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  various  species 
of  wormwood,  chiefly  Artemisia  Absinthium,  along  with 
angelica  root  (Arehangelioa  officinalis),  sweet  flag  root 
(Aeorus  Calamus),  the  leaves  of  dittany  of  Crete  {Origanum 
Dictamnus),  star-anise  fruit  (Illierum  anisatum),  and  other 
aromatics,  and  macerating  these  in  alcohol.  After  soaking 
for  about  eight  days  the  compound  is  distilled,  yielding  an 
emerald-coloured  liquor,  to  which  a  proportion  of  an 
essential-oil,  usually  that  of  anise,  is  added.  The  liqueur 
thus  prepared  constitutes  the  genuine  Extrait  d Absinthe 
of  the  French;  but  much  of  an  inferior  quality  is  made 
with  other  herbs  and  essential  oils,  while  the  adulterations 
practised  in  the  manufacture  of  absinthe  are  very  numerous 
and  deleterious.  In  the  adulterated  liqueur  the  green 
colour  is  usually  produced  by  turmeric  and  indigo,  but  the 
presence  of  even  cupric  sulphate  (bine  vitriol)  as  a  colour- 
ing ingredient  has  been  frequently  detected.  In  corn- 
two  varieties  of  absinthe  are 


Swiss  absinthe— the  latter  of  which  is  prepared  with 
higLly  concentrated  spirit;  and  when  really  of  Swiss  manu- 
facture, is  of  most  trustworthy  quality  as  regards  the  herbs 
in  its  preparation.  The  chief  seat  of  the  manufac- 
tof  NeufcMtelin 


Switzerland  and  France.  The  liqueur  is  chiefly  consumed 
in  France,  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  export  trade  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  addition  to  the  quan- 
tity distilled  for  home  consumption  in  France,  the  amount 
imported  from  Switzerland  in  recent  years  has  not  been 
less  than  2,000,000  gallons  yearly.  The  introduction  of 
this  beverage  into  general  use  in  France  is  curious.  Dur- 
ing the  Algerian  war  (1841-47)  the  soldiers  were  advised 
to  mix  absinthe  with  their  wine  as  a  febrifuge  On  their 
return  they  brought  with  them  the  habit  of  clrinking  it, 
which  is  now  so  widely  disseminated  in  French  society, 
and  with  such  disastrous  consequences,  that  the  custom  is 
justly  esteemed  a  grave  national  eviL  A  French  physician, 
M.  Lcgrand,  who  has  studied  the  physiological  effects  of 
absinthe  drinking,  distinguishes  two  trains  of  results  accord- 
ing as  tho  victim  indulges  in  violent  excesses  of  drinking 
or  only  in  continuous  steady  tippling.  In  the  ease  of 
excessive  drinkers  there  is  first  the  feeling  of  exaltation 
peculiar  to  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  increasing  doso 
necessary  to  produce  this  state  quickly  deranges  the  diges- 
tive organs,  and  destroys  tho  appetite.  An  unappeasable 
thirst  takes  possession  of  the  victim,  with  giddiness,  tingling 
in  the  ears,  and  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing,  followed 
by  a  constant  mental  oppression  and  anxiety,  loss  of  brain 
power,  and,  eventually,  idiocy.  The  symptoms  in  the 
case  of  the  tippler  commence  with  muscular  quiverings  aud 
decrease  of  physical  strength;  the  hair  begins  to  drop  off,  the 
face  assumes  a  melancholy  aspect,  and  he  becomes  ema- 
ciated, wrinkled,  and  sallow.  Lesion  of  the  brain  follows, 
horrible  dreams  and  delusions  haunt  the  victim,  and  gradu- 
ally paralysis  overtakes  him  and  lands  him  in  his  grave. 
It  has  been  denied  by  a  French  authority,  M.  Moreau,  that 
these  symptoms  are  duo  to  wormwood  or  any  of  the  essen- 
tial oils  contained  in  absinthe,  and  ho  maintains  that  the 
strong  spirit  and  such  adulterations  as  salts  of  copper  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  effects  of  the  liqueur.  There 
is,  however,  no  doubt  that  proportionately  the  consumption 
of  absinthe  is  much  more  deleterious  to  the  human  frame 
than  the  drinking  of  brandy  or  other  strong  spirits.  Tho 
use  of  absinthe  has  been  prohibited  in  both  the  army  and 
navy  of  France 

ABSOLUTE  (from  tho  Latin  absolvereY  having  the 
general  meaning  of  loosened  from,  at  unrestricted,  in  which 
sense  it  is  popularly  used  to  qualify  such  words  as  "  mon- 
archy" or  "  power,"  has  been  variously  employed  in  philo- 
sophy. Logicians  use  it  to  mark  certain  classes  of  names. 
Thus  a  term  has  been  called  absolute  in  opposition  to  attri- 
butive, when  it  signifies  something  that  has  or  is  viewed  as 
having  independent  existence ;  most  commonly,  however, 
the  opposition  conveyed  is  to  relative,  A  relative  name 
being  taken  as  one  which,  over  and  above  the  object 
which  it  denotes,  implies  in  its  signification  the  existence 
of  another  object,  also  deriving  a  denomination  from  tho 
same  fact,  which  is  the  ground  of  the  first  name  (Mill), 
as,  e.g.,  father  and  son,  the  non-relative  or  absolute  name 
is  one  that  has  its  meaning  for  and  in  itself,  as  man. 
This  distinction  is  a  convenient  one,  although,  as  has  been 
observed,  it  can  hardly  in  perfect  strictness  be  maintained. 
The  so-called  r.bsolute  name,  if  used  with  a  meaning,  does 
always  stand  in  some  relation,  however  variable  or  in- 
definite, and  the  meaning  varies  with  the  relation.  Thus 
man,  which  is  a  word  of  very  different  meanings,  as,  e.g., 
not  woman,  not  boy,  not  master,  not  brute,  and  so  forth, 
may  be  said  to  have  them  according  to  tho  different 
relations  in  which  it  admits  of  being  viewed,  or,  as  it  has 
been  otherwise  expressed,  according  to  tho  different  notions 
whose  "universe''  it  composes,  along  with  its  different 
correlatives.  From  this  point  of  view  there  is  always  one 
relation  in  which  a  real  thing  must  stand,  namely,  the 
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relation  to  its  contradictory  (aa  not  man)  within  the 
universe  of  being;  the  correlatives,  under  less  general 
notions,  being  then  generally  expressed  positively  as  con- 
traries (woman,  boy,  master,  brute,  and  so  forth,  for  man). 
If  then  is  thus  no  name  or  notion  that  can  strictly  be 
called  absolute,  all  knowledge  may  be  said  to  be  relative, 
or  of  tho  relative.  But  the  knowledge  of  an  absoluto  has 
also  been  held  impossible,  on  the  ground  that  knowing  is 
itself  a  relation  between  a  subject  and  an  object ;  what  is 
known  only  in  relation  to  a  mind  cannot  be  known  as 
absolute.  This  doctrine,  now  commonly  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  the  Relativity  of  Knowledge,  may,  indeed,  be 
brought  under  the  former  view,  in  which  subject-object 
marks  tho  relation  of  highest  philosophical  significance 
within  tho  whole  universe  of  things.  Keeping,  however, 
the  two  views  apart,  we  may  say  with  double  force  that 
of  the  absolute  there  is  no  knowledge,— {I),  because,  to  be 
known,  a  thing  must  be  consciously  discriminated  from 
other  things;  and  (2),  because  it  can  be  known  only  in 
relation  with  a  knowing  mind.  Notwithstanding,  there 
have  been  thinkers  from  the  earliest  times,  who,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  more  or  less  explicitly,  allow  of  no  such 
restriction  upon  knowlcdgo,  or  at  least  consciousness,  but, 
on  tho  contrary,  starting  from  a  notion,  by  the  latter 
among  them  called  tho  absolute,  which  includes  within  it 
tho  opposition  of  subject  and  object,  pass  therefrom  to 
tho  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of 
mind.  In  earlier  days  tho  Eleatics,  Plato,  and  Plotinus, 
in  modern  times  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  and  Cousin,  all  have  joined,  under  whatever  dif- 
ferent forms,  in  maintaining  this  view.  Kant,  while 
denying  tho  absolute  or  unconditioned  as  an  object  of 
knowledge,  leaves  it  conceivable,  as  an  idea  regulative  of 
tho  mind's  intellectual  experience.  It  is  against  any  such 
absolute,  whether  as  real  or  conceivable,  that  Hamilton 
and  Mansel  have  taken  ground,  the  former  in  his  famous 
review  of  Cousin's  philosophy,  reprinted  in  his  Discussions, 
the  latter  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  on  The  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought,  basing  their  arguments  indifferently  on 
the  positions  as  to  the  Ilclativity  of  Knowledge  indicated 
above  For  alwlute  in  its  moro  strictly  metaphysical  use, 
see  Metaphysics.  •  (can.) 

ABSOLUTION,  a  term  used  in  eivil  and  ecclesiastical 
law,  denotes  the  act  of  setting  free  or  acquitting.  In  a 
criminal  process  it  signifies  tho  acquittal  of  an  accused 
person  on  the  ground  that  tho  evidence  has  either  dis- 
proved or  failed  to  prove  the  charge  brought  against  him. 
It  is  now  little  used  except  in  Scotch  law,  in  the  forms 
assoilsie  and  absolvitor.  The  ecclesiastical  usage  of  the 
word  is  essentially  different  from  the  civil  It  refers  to 
ein  actually  committed,  and  denotes  tho  setting  of  a  person 
free  from  its  guilt,  or  from  its  penal  consequences,  or  from 
both.  It  is  invariably  connected  with  penitence,  and  some 
form  of  confession,  the  Scripture  authority,  to  which  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Greek  Church,  and  Protestants 
equally  appeal,  being  found  in  John  xx.  23,  James  v.  16, 
Ac.  In  the  primitive  church  the  injunction  of  James  was 
literally  obeyed,  and  confession  was  made  before  the 
whole  congregntion,  whose  presence  and  concurrence  were 
reckoned  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  absolution  pro- 
nounced by  tho  presbyter.  In  the  4th  century  the  bishops 
began  to  exercise  the  power  of  absolution  in  their  own 
right,  without  recognising  tho  congregations.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  practice  of  private  confession  (confeuio 
auricularis)  was  established,  and  became  more  and  more 
common,  untii  it  was  rendered  imperative  once  a  year  by 
a  decree  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215).  A  dis- 
tinction, indeed,  was  made  for  a  time  between  peeeata 
venialia,  which  might  be  confessed  to  a  layman,  and 
peeeata  mortal ia,  which  could  only  be  confessed  to  a  priest; 


but  this  was  ultimately  abolished,  and  the  Roman  Canon 
Law  now  stands,  Nee  venial  ia  nee  mortal  ia  possumu* 
cmfiteri  saeramentaliter,  nisi  saeerdoti.  A  change  in  the 
f->rm  of  absolution  was  almost  a  logical  sequence  of  the 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  confession.  At  first  the  priest 
acted  ministerially  aa  an  intercessory,  using  the  formula 
abtolutumis prtcativa  or  deprecativa,  which  consisted  of  the 
words:  Dominus  absolvat  It — Misereatur  tui  omnipotent 
Deu*  ft  dimitlat  tibi  omnia  peeeata  tua.  This  is  still  the 
only  form  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  it  finds  a  place  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  service,  though  it  is  no  longer  used  in 
the  act  of  absolution.  The  Romish  form  was  altered  in 
the  1 3th  century,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  decreed  the 
use  of  the  formula  absolutions  indicutim,  where  the  priest 
acta  judicially,  as  himself  possessed  of  the  power  of  bind- 
ing and  loosing,  and  sap,  Ego  abaolvo  te.  Where  a  form 
of  absolution  is  used  in  Protestant  Churches,  it  is  simply 
declarative,  the  state  being  only  indicated,  and  in  no  sense 
or  degree  assumed  to  be  caused  by  the  declaration. 

ABSORPTION,  in  the  animal  economy,  the  function 
possessed  by  tho  absorbent  system  of  vessels  of  taking  up 
nutritive  and  other  fluids.    See  Physiology. 

ABSTEMIT,  a  name  formerly  given  to  such  persons  as 
could  not  partake  of  the  cup  of  tho  eucharist  on  account 
of  their  natural  aversion  to  wine.  Calvinists  allowed  these 
to  communicate  in  the  species  of  bread  only,  touching 
tho  cup  with  their  lip;  which  was  by  tho  Lutherans 
deemed  a  profanation.  Among  several  Protestant  sects, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  abstemii  on  a  some- 
what different  principle  havo  recently  appeared.  These 
are  total  abstainers,  who  maintain  that  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants is  essentially  sinful,  and  allege  that  tho  wine  used 
by  Christ  and  his  disciples  at  the  supper  was  unfermented. 
They  accordingly  communicate  in  the  unfermented  "juice 
of  the  grape."  The  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point 
has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy  in  many  congrega- 
tions, the  solution  generally  arrived  at  being  to  allow  both 
wine  and  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  to  bo  served  at  the 
communion  table. 

ABSTRACTION,  in  Psychology  and  Logic,  is  a  word 
used  in  several  distinguishable  but  closely  allied  senses. 
First,  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  it  is  often  applied  to  that 
process  by  which  we  fix  the  attention  upon  one  part  of 
what  is  present  to  the  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  another 
part;  abstraction  thus  conceived  being  merely  the  nega- 
tive of  Attention  (q.  v.)  In  this  sense  wo  are  able  in 
thought  to  abstract  one  object  from  another,  or  an  attribute 
from  an  object,  or  an  attribute  perceived  by  one  sense 
from  those  perceived  by  other  senses.  Even  in  cases 
when  thoughts  or  images  havo  become  inseparably 
associated,  we  possess  something  of  this  power  of  abstract- 
ing or  turning  the  attention  upon  one  rather  thau  another. 
Secondly,  the  word  is  used,  with  a  more  special  significa- 
tion, to  describe  that  concentration  of  attention  upon  tho 
resemblances  of  a  number  of  objects,  which  constitutes 
classification.  And  thirdly,  not  to  mention  other  less 
important  changes  of  meaning,  the  whole  process  of 
generalisation,  by  which  the  mind,  forms  the  notions 
expressed  by  common  terms,  is  frequently,  through  a 
curious  transposition  of  names,  Bpoken  of  as  attraction. 
Especially  when  understood  in  its  less  comprehensive 
connection,  the  process  of  abstraction  possesses  a  peculiar 
interest.  To  the  psychologist  it  is  interesting,  because 
there  is  nothing  he  is  more  desirous  to  understand  than 
the  mode  of  formation  and  true  nature  of  what  are  called 
general  notions.  And  fortunately,  with  regard  to  the 
abstractive  process  by  which  theso  are  formed,  at  least  in 
its  initial  stages,  there  is  little  disagreement ;  since  every 
one  describes  it  as  a  process  of  comparison,  by  which  the 
mind  is  enabled  to  consider  the  objects  confusedly  pre- 
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sen  ted  to  it  in  intuition,  to  recognise  and  attend  exclusively 
to  their  points  of  agreement,  and  so  to  classify  them  in 
accordance  with  their  perceived  resemblances.  Further, 
this  process  is  admitted  without  much  dispute  to  belong 
to  the  discursive  or  elaborative  action  of  the  intellect; 
although,  perhaps  —  should  the  view  of  some  modern 
psychologists  be  correct,  that  all  intelligence  proceeds  by 
the  establishment  of  relations  of  likencu  and  unlihmtu 
— abstraction  will  be  better  conceived  as  thus  related  to 
intelligence  in  general  and  typical  of  all  its  processes,  than 
as  the  action  merely  of  a  special  and  somewhat  indefinite 
faculty.  No  such  harmony,  however,  exists  regarding  the 
i  of  the  product  of  abstraction  ;  for  that  is  the  subject- 
r  of  Nominalism  and  Realism,  which  has  produced 
controversy,  and  stimulated  to  more  subtlety  of 
thought,  than  any  other  subject  ever  debated  in  philo- 
sophy. The  concept  or  abstract  idea  has  been  represented 
in  a  multitude  of  ways  :  sometimes  as  an  idea  possessing 
an  objective  existence  independent  of  particulars,  even 
real  and  permanent  than  theirs;  sometimes  as  an 
aposed  of  all  the  circumstances  in  which  the  par- 
agree,  and  of  no  others  ;  again,  as  the  idea  of  an 
individual,  retaining  its  individualising  qualities,  but  with 
the  accompanying  knowledge  that  these  are  not  tho  pro- 
perties of  the  class  ;  and  yet  again,  as  the  idea  of  a 
miscellaneous  assemblage  of  individuals  belonging  to  a 
class.  It  is  still  impossible  to  say  that  the  many-sided 
controversy  Ls  at  an  end.  The  only  conclusion  generally 
admitted  seems  to  be,  that  there  exists  between  the  con- 
cept and  the  particular  objects  of  intuition  some  very 
intimate  relation  of  thought,  so  that  it  is  necessary,  for  all 
purposes  of  reasoning,  that  the  general  and  particular  go 
hand  in  hand,  that  the  idea  of  the  class — if  such  exists 
— be  capable  of  being  applied,  in  every  completed  act  of 
thought,  to  the  objects  comprised  within  the  class. 

To  the  student  of  ontology,  also,  abstraction  ia  of 
siiecial  interest,  since,  according  to  many  distinguished 
thinkers,  the  recognition  of  abstraction  as  a  powerful  and 
universal  mental  process  is  to  explain  all  ontology  away, 
'  give  the  ontologist  his  eternal  quietus.  The  thorough- 
nominalist  professes  to  discover  in  the  mind  an 
tendency  to  abstraction,  and  a  pronenesa  to 
ascribe  separate  existence  to  abstractions,  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  those  forms  of  independent  reality  which 
metaphysics  defend,  and  to  exhibit  them  all  in  their  true 
colours  as  fictitious  assumptions.  In  reply,  the  ontologist, 
strengthened  by  tho  instinct  of  self-preservation,  commonly 
contends  that  the  analogy  between  general  notions  and 
metaphysical  principles  does  not  hold  good,  and  that  tho 
latter  are  always  more  than  simple  abstractions  or  mere 
names.  Only  after  abstraction  is  understood  can  the 
question  be  settled. 

In  like  manner  to  logic,  whether  regarded  as  the  science 
of  the  formal  laws  of  thought,  or,  more  widely,  as  tho  science 
of  scientific  methods,  a  true  understanding  of  abstraction 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  important  in  pure 
logic,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  every  act  of  judgment  and 
reasoning  postulates  a  concept  or  concepts,  and  so  pre- 
supposes abstraction.  Abstraction,  determining  tho  possi- 
bility alike  of  reason  and  speech,  creates  those  notions 
that  bear  common  names ;  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
formation  of  classes,  great  or  small;  and  just  according  as 
it  ascends,  increasing  the  extension  and  diminishing  tho 
intension  of  classes,  tho  horizon  visible  to  reason  and  to 
logic  gradually  recedes  and  widens.  And  to  logic  as  the 
science  of  the  sciences  a  true  doctrine  of  abstraction  ia  not 
leas  necessary ;  because  the  process  of  extending  know- 
ledge U,  in  all  its  developments,  essentially  the  same  as 
the  first  rudimentary  effort  to  form  a  concept  and  think  of 

of  a  class;  a  "natural  law,"  at 


least  in  its  ■objective  aspect,  ia  invariably  an  abstraction 

made  by  comparing  phenomena— an  abstraction  under 
which  phenomena  are  classed  in  order  to  the  extension  of 
knowledge,  just  as  under  a  concept  are  grouped  the  par- 
ticulars presented  in  intuition.  As  proof  of  this  identity 
it  is  found  that  the  same  differences  exist  regarding  the 
objective  or  subjective  nature  of  the  "  natural  law  "  as 
regarding  that  of  the  concept.  Some  affirm  that  the  law 
is  brought  ready-made  by  the  mind  and  superinduced  on 
tho  facts ;  others,  that  it  is  never  in  any  sense  more  than 
a  mere  mantal  conception,  got  by  observing  the  facts ; 
while  there  are  yet  others  who  maintain  it  to  be  such  a  sub- 
jective conception,  but  one  corresponding  at  the  same  time 
to  an  external  relation  which  is  real  though  unknowable. 

ABSUI.DUM,  Kkddctio  ad,  a  mode  of  demonstrating 
tho  truth  of  a  proposition,  by  showing  that  its  contra- 
dictory leads  to  an  absurdity.  It  is  much  employed  by 
Euclid. 

ABU,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Western  India,  between 
5000  and  6000  feet  in  height,  situated  in  24°  40  N.  lat, 
and  72°  48'  E.  long.,  within  the  Rajputana  State  of  Sirohf. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  site  of  the  most  ancient  Jain  temples 
in  India,  and  attracts  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  tho  country. 
The  Jains  are  tho  modern  Indian  representatives  of  the 
Buddhists,  and  profess  the  ancient  theistic  doctrines  of  that 
sect,  modified  by  saint  worship  and  incarnations.  The 
elevations  and  platforms  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with 
elaborately  sculptured  shrines,  temples,  and  tombs.  On 
the  top  of'  tho  hill  is  a  small  round  platform  containing  a 
cavern,  with  a  block  of  granite,  bearing  tho  impression  of 
the  feet  of  DatA-Bhrigu,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  This 
is  the  chief  great  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Jains,  Shrawaka, 
and  Banians.  The  two  principal  temples  are  situated  at 
Deulwdra,  about  the  middle  of  tho  mountain,  and  five  miles 
south-west  of  Guru  Sikra,  the  highest  summit.  They  are 
built  of  white  marble,  and  are  pre-eminent  alike  for  their 
beauty  and  as  typical  specimens  of  Jain  architecture  in 
India.  The  following  description  is  condensed  from  Mr 
Ferguason's  Hittory  of  Architecture,  voL  iL  pp.  623  to 
62ft  : — Tho  more  modern  of  the  two  was  built  by  two 
brothers,  rich  merchants,  between  the  years  1197  and 
1247,  and  for  delicacy  of  carving  and  minute  beauty  of 
detail  stands  almost  unrivalled,  even  in  this  land  of  patient 
and  lavish  labour.  The  other  was  built  by  another 
merchant  prince,  Bimala  Shah,  apparently  about  1032  A.D., 
and  although  simpler  and  bolder  in  style,  is  as  elaborate  as 
good  taste  would  allow  in  a  purely  architectural  object 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  complete 
examples  of  Jain  architecture  known.  The  principal  object 
within  the  temple  is  a  cell  lighted  only  from  the  door,  con- 
taining a  cross-legged  seated  figure  of  the  god  Paresnath. 
The  portico  is  composed  of  forty-»ight  pillars,  the  whole 
enclosed  in  an  oblong  court-yard  about  140  feet  by  90 
feet,  surrounded  by  a  double  colonnade  of  smaller  pillars, 
forming  porticos  to  a  range  of  fifty-five  cells,  which  enclose 
it  on  all  sides,  exactly  as  they  do  in  a  Buddhist  monastery 
(trtAdrsl  In  this  temple,  however,  each  cell,  instead  of 
being  tho  residence  of  a  monk,  is  occupied  by  an  image  of 
Paresnath,  and  over  the  door,  or  on  the  jambs  of  each,  are 
sculptured  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  deity.  The  whole 
interior  is  magnificently  ornamented.  Tho  Emperor  Akbar, 
by  a  fannan  dated  in  the  month  of  Rabi-ul-aul,  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  reign,  corresponding  with  1593,  made  a 
grant  of  the  hill  and  temples  of  Abu,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  hills  and  places  of  Jain  pilgrimage  in  the  empire,  to 
Harbijai  Sur,  a  celebrated  preceptor  of  the  Setambarf  sect 
of  the  Jain  religion.  He  also  prohibited  the  slaughter  of 
animals  at  these  places.  Tho  fannan  of  thin  enlightened 
monarch  declared  that  « it  is  the  rule  of  the  worshippers 
of  God  to  preserve  all:  " 
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ABU-BEKJt  {father  of  the  virgin),  was  originally  called 
Abd-el-Caaba  (servant  of  the  temple),  and  received  the  name 
by  which  ho  is  known  historically  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  of  his  virgin  daughter  Ay esha  to  Mohammed,  lie 
was  bom  at  Mecca  in  the  year  573  a  d.,  a  Koreiahito  of 
tho  tribe  of  Benn-Taim.  Possessed  of  immense  wealth, 
which  he  had  himself  acquired  in  commerce,  and  held  in 
high  esteem  as  a  judge,  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  and  a 
depositary  of  tho  traditions  of  his  race,  his  early  accession 
to  Islamiain  was  a  fact  of  great  importance.  On  his  con- 
version ho  assumed  tho  name  of  Abd-AUa  (servant  of  God). 
His  own  belief  in  Mohammed  and  his  doctrines  was  so 
thorough  as  to  procure  for  him  the  title  El  Siddik  (Vie 
faithful),  and  his  success  in  gaining  converts  was  corre- 
spondingly great  In  his  personal  relationship  to  tho 
prophet  he  showed  tho  deepest  veneration  and  most  un- 
swerving devotion.  When  Mohammed  fled  from  Mecca, 
Abu-Bekr  was  his  sole  companion,  and  shared  both  his 
hardships  and  his  triumphs,  remaining  constantly  with 
him  until  the  day  of  his  death.  During  his  last  illness 
the  prophet  indicated  Abu-Bekr  as  his  successor,  by  desir- 
ing him  to  offer  up  prayer  for  tho  people.  The  choice 
was  ratified  by  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  and  ultimately  con- 
firmed, though  Ali,  Mohammed's  son-in-law,  disputed  it, 
asserting  his  own  title  to  tho  dignity.  After  a  time  Ali 
submitted,  but  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  his  claims 
gave  rise  to  a  controversy  which  still  divides  the  followers 
of  the  prophet  into  the  rival  factions  of  Sunnites  and 
Shiites.  Abu-Bekr  had  scarcely  assumed  his  new  position 
under  the  title  Khalifet-Resul-  Allah  (successor  of  the  prophet 
of  God),  when  he  was  called  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the 
tribes  Hedjaz  and  Nedjd,  of  which  the  former  rejected 
Islamiam,  and  the  latter  refused  to  pay  tribute,  lie  en- 
countered formidable  opposition  from  different  quarters, 
but  in  every  case  he  was  successful,  the  severest  struggle 
being  that  with  the  impostor  Mosailima,  who  was  finally 
defeated  by  Khaled  at  the  battle  of  Akraba.  Abu-Beta's 
zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  new  faith  was  as  conspicuous  as 
that  of  its  founder  had  been.  When  the  internal  disorders 
hod  been  repressed  and  Arabia  completely  subdued,  he 
directed  his  generals  to  foreign  conquest.  The  Irak  of 
Persia  was  overcome  by  Khaled  in  a  single  campaign,  and 
there  was  also  a  successful  expedition  into  Syria.  After 
the  hard-won  victory  over  Mosailima,  Omar,  fearing  that 
the  sayings  of  the  prophet  would  be  entirely  forgotten 
when  those  who  had  listened  to  them  had  all  been  re- 
moved by  death,  induced  Abu-Bekr  to  see  to  their  preserva- 
tion in  a  written  form.  The  record,  when  completed,  was 
deposited  with  Hafsu,  daughter  of  Omar,  and  one  of  the 
wives  of  Mohammed.  It  was  held  in  great  reverence  by  all 
Moslems,  though  it  did  not  possess  canonical  authority, 
and  furnished  moe\  of  the  materials  out  of  which  tho 
Koran,  as  it  now  exists,  was  prepared.  When  the  authori- 
tative version  was  completed,  all  copies  of  Hafsu's  record 
were  destroyed,  in  order  to  prevent  possible  disputes  and 
divisions.  Abu-Bekr  died  on  the  23d  of  August  634, 
having  reigned  as  Khalif  fully  two  years.  Shortly  before 
his  death,  which  one  tradition  ascribes  to  poison,  another 
to  natural  causes,  he  indicated  Omar  as  his  successor,  after 
the  manner  Mohammed  had  observed  in  his  own  case. 

ABULFARAGIUS,  Gexoob  Auclfaraj  (called  also 
Baahkb&svs,  from  his  Jewish  parentage),  was  born  at 
Malaria,  in  Armenia,  in  1226.  His  father  Aaron  was  a 
physician,  and  Abulfaragius,  after  studying  under  him, 
also  practised  medicine  witn  great  success.  His  command 
of  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Greek  languages,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  philosophy  and  theology,  gained  for  him  a  very 
high  reputation.  In  1241  he  removed  to  Antioch,  and 
shortly  after  to  Tripoli,  where  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Guba,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age.   He  was  subse- 


quently transferred  to  tho  see  of  Aleppo,  and  was  elected 
in  1266  Afaphrian  or  Primate  of  the  eastern  section  of 
the  Jacobite  Christians.  This  dignity  he  held  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Maragha,  in  Azerbyan,  in  1286. 
Abulfaragius  wrote  a  large  number  of  works  on  various 
subjects,  but  his  fame  as  an  author  rests  chiefly  on  his 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  creation  to  his  own 
day.  It  was  written  first  in  Syriac,  and  then,  after  a 
considerable  interval,  an  abridged  version  in  Arabic 
was  published  by  the  author  at  the  request  of  friends. 
The  latter  is  divided  into  ten  sections,  each  of  which  con- 
tained tho  account  of  a  separate  dynasty.  The  historic 
value  of  the  work  lies  entirely  in  the  portions  that  treat  of 
eastern  nations,  especially  in  those  relating  to  the  Saracens, 
the  Tartar  Mongols,  and  the  conquests  of  Genghis  Khan. 
The  other  sections  are  full  of  mistakes,  arising  partly  no 
doubt  from  the  author's  comparative  ignorance  of  classical 
languages.  A  Latin  translation  of  tho  Arabic  abridgement 
was  published  by  Dr  Pococko  at  Oxford  in  1663.  A  por- 
tion of  tho  original  text,  with  Latin  translation,  edited,  by 
no  means  carefully  or  accurately,  by  Bmns  and  F.  W. 
Kirsch,  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1788. 

ABULFAZL,  vizier  and  historiographer  of  tho  great 
Mongol  emperor,  Akbar,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  the  precise  date  being  uncertain.  His 
career  as  a  minister  of  state,  brilliant  though  it  was,  would 
probably  have  been  by  this  time  forgotten  but  for  the 
record  he  himself  has  left  of  it  in  his  celebrated  history. 
Tho  Akbar  Ifameh,  or  Book  of  Akbar,  as  Abulfazl's  chief 
literary  work  is  called,  consists  of  two  parts, — tho  first  being 
a  complete  history  of  Akbar's  reign,  and  the  second, 

account  of  the  religious  and  political  constitution  and 
administration  of  the  empire.  The  style  is  singularly 
elegant,  and  the  contents  of  the'  second  part  possess  a 
unique  and  lasting  interest.  An  excellent  translation  of 
that  part  by  Mr  Francis  Gladwin  was  published  in  Cal- 
cutta, 1783-6.  It  was  reprinted  in  London  very  in- 
accurately, and  copies  of  the  original  edition  are  now 
exceedingly  rare  and  correspondingly  valuable.  Abulfazl 
died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  while  returning  from  a 
mission  to  the  Decern  in  1602.  Some  writers  say  that  the 
murderer  was  instigated  by  the  heir-apparent,  who  had 
become  jealous  of  the  minister's  influence. 

ABULFEDA,  Ishaxl  bek-Ali,  Euai>  eddi.v,  the  cele- 
brated Arabian  historian  and  geographer,  bom  at  Damascus 
in  the  year  672  of  the  Hegira  (1273  a.d.),  was  directly 
descended  from  Ayub,  tho  father  of  the  emperor  Saladin. 
In  his  boyhood  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Koran  and  the  sciences,  but  from  his  twelfth  year  he  was 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  military  expeditions,  chiefly 
against  tho  crusaders.  In  1285  ha  was  present  at  the 
assault  of  a  stronghold  of  the  Knights  of  St  John,  and  he 
took  part  in  the  sieges  of  Tripoli,  Acre,  and  Bourn.  In 
1298  the  princedom  of  Ham  ah  and  other  honours,  origin- 
ally conferred  by  Saladin  upon  Omar,  passed  by  inherit- 
ance to  Abulfeda;  but  the  succession  was  violently  dis- 
puted by  his  two  brothers,  and  the  Court  availed  itself  of 
the  opportunity  to  supersede  all  the  three,  and  to  abolish 
the  principality.  The  sultan  Melik-el-Nassir  ultimately 
(1310)  restored  the  dignity  to  Abulfeda,  with  additional 
honours,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  military  services 
against  the  Tartars  and  Bibars,  tho  sultan's  rival  He 
received  an  independent  sovereignty,  with  the  right  of 
coining  money,  Ac,  and  had  the  title  Melik  Mowayyad 
(victorious  pristee)  conferred  upon  him.  For  twenty  years, 
till  his  death  in  October  1331,  he  reigned  in  tranquillity 
and  splendour,  devoting  himself  to  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment and  to  the  composition  of  the  works  to  which  he  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  fame.   He  was  a  munificent  patron 
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of  men  of  fetters,  who  repaired  in  large  numbers  to  his 
court.  Abulfcda's  chief  historical  work  is  An  Abridgement 
of  the  History  of  the  Human  Race,  in  the  form  of  annals, 
extending  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  year  1328. 
A  great  part  of  it  is  compiled  from  tbe  works  of  previous 
writers,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  what  is 
tbe  author's  and  what  is  not.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Mohammed,  the  narrative  is  very  succinct;  it  becomes 
more  full  and  valuable  the  nearer  tbe  historian  approaches 
bis  own  day.  It  is  the  only  source  of  information  on 
many  facts  connected  with  the  Saraceu  empire,  and  alto- 
gether is  by  far  the  most  important  Arabian  history  we 
now  possess.  Various  translations  of  parts  of  it  exist, 
the  earnest  being  a  Latin  rendering  of  the  section  relating 
to  the  Arabian  conquests  in  Sicily,  by  D  obeli  us,  Arabic 
professor  at  Palermo,  in  1610.  This  is  preserved  in 
Muxatori's  Rerun  llalicarun  Scriptores,  voL  L  The  his- 
tory from  the  time  of  Mohammed  was  published  with  a 
Lain  translation  by  Reiskc,  under  the  title  Annates  Has- 
lemid  (5  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1789-94),  and  a  similar 
edition  of  the  earlier  part  was  published  by  Fleischer  at 
Leipsic  in  1831,  under  the  title  Abulfeda  Ilistoria  Ante- 
Jdamkiea.  His  Geography  uj  chiefly  valuable  in  the  his- 
torical and  descriptive  parts  relating  to  the  Moslem  empire, 
imperf 


operfect  acquaintance  with  astro- 
nomy, his  notation  of  latitude  and  longitude,  though  fuller 
than  that  of  any  geographer  who  preceded  him,  can  in  no 
case  be  depended  on,  and  many  of  the  places  whose  posi- 
tion he  gives  with  the  utmost  apparent  precision  cannot 
be  now  identified.  A  complete  edition  was  published  by 
MM.  Reinaud  and  De  Slane  at  Paris  in  1340;  and  Reinaud 
published  a  French  translation,  with  notes  and  illustrations, 
in  1848.  MSS.  of  both  Abulfeda's  great  works  are  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  in  the  National 
Library  of  France. 

ABULGHAZI-BAHADUR  (\ 605-1 663),  a  khan  of 
Khiva,  of  the  race  of  Genghis-Khan,  who,  after  abdicating 
in  favour  of  his  son,  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  a 
history  of  the  Mongols  and  Tartars.  He  produced  a 
valuable  work,  which  has  been  translated  into  German, 
French,  and  Russian. 

metropoli- 


ABUNA,  the  title  given  to 
tan  of  Abvssinia. 
ABUSHEHR.   See  Bitshi 


BirsHiRE. 

ABU-S1MBEL,  or  Ifsambitl,  the  ancient  Aboeeit  or 
a  place  in  Nubia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 


about  50  miles  S.W.  of  Derr,  remarkable  for  its 
Egyptian  temples  and  colossal  figures  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock.    For 'a  description  of  these  see  Nubia. 

ABU-TEMAN,  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  of 
Arabian  poets,  was  born  at  Djacem  in  the  year  1 90  of  the 
Hegira  (806  ak)  In  the  little  that  is  told  of  his  life  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  fable.  He 
seems  to  have  lived  in  Egypt  in  his  youth,  and  to  have 
been  engaged  in  servile  employment,  but  bis  rare  poetic 
talent  speedily  raised  him  to  a  distinguished  position  at 
the  court  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Arabian  historians 
assert  that  a  single  poem  frequently  gained  for  him  many 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  the  rate  at  which  his  con- 
temporaries estimated  his  genius  may  bo  understood  from 
the  saying,  that  "  no  one  could  ever  die  whose  name  had 
been  praised  in  the  verses  of  Abu-Tenian."  Besides 
writing  original  poetry,  he  made  three  collections  of  select 
pieces  from  the  poetry  of  the  East,  of  the  most  important 
of  which,  called  Uamasa,  Sir  William  Jones  speaks  highly. 
Professor  Carlyle  quoted  this  collection  largely  in  his  Speci- 
mens of  Arabic  Poetry  (1796).  An  edition  of  the  text, 
with  Latin  translation,  was  published  by  Freytag  at 
Bonn  (1828-51),  and  a  meritorious  translation  in  German 
verse  by  Ruckert  appeared  in  1846.  Abu-Teman  died 
845  A.D. 

ABYDOS  (1.),  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  city  of  Mysia 
in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  Hellespont,  which  is  hen 
scarcely  a  milo  broad.  It  probably  was  originally  a 
Thracian  town,  but  was  afterwards  colonised  by  Milesians. 
Nearly  opposite,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont, 
stood  Sestos;  and  it  was  here  that  Xerxes  crossed  the 
strait  on  his  celebrated  bridge  of  boats  when  he  invaded 
Greece.  Abydos  was  celebrated  for  the  vigorous  resistance 
it  made  when  besieged  by  Philip  II.  of  Macedon;  and  is 
famed  in  story  for  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander.  The 
old  castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  built  by  the  Turks,  lies  a 
little  southward  of  Sestos  and  Abydos. 

ABYDOS  (2.),  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  between  Ptolemais 
and  Diospolis  Parva,  famous  for  the  palace  of  Memnon  and 
the  temple  of  Osiris.  Remains  of  these  two  edifices  are 
•till  in  existence.  In  the  temple  of  Osiris  Mr  Bankes 
discovered  in  1818  the  tablet  of  Abydos,  containing  a 
double  series  of  twenty-six  shields  of  tho  predecessors  of 
Rameses  the  Great 
British-  Museum, 


ABYSSINIA 


ABYSSINIA  is  an  extensive  country  of  Eastern  Africa, 
the  limits  of  which  are  not  well  defined,  and  authorities 
are  by  no  means  agreed  respecting  them.  It  may,  however, 
be  regarded  as  lying  between  7°  30'  and  15°  40*  N.  lat,  and 
35' and  40°  3C  E.Tong.,  having,  N.  and  N.W.,  Nubia  ;R, 
the  territory  of  the  Danakils;  8.,  the  country  of  the  Gallas; 
and  W.,  the  regions  of  tho  Upper  Nile.1  It  has  an  area  of 

1  It  U  ami  to  Include  In  Abynsinia  the  flat  country  which  lie*  between 
it  and  the  Red  Sea,  end  to  regmrd  the  Utter  as  forming  ite  boundary  on 
the  cut.  This,  howerer,  ia  not  strictly  correct  Abyssinia  proper  com- 
pn«s*  only  the  mountainous  portion  of  thU  territory,  the  low  lying  por- 
tion being  inhabited  by  distinct  end  hostile  tribes,  sad  churned  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  w  pert  of  his  dominions.  The  low  country  is  very 
unhealthy,  the  soil  dry  end  arid,  and  with  few  exceptions  uncultivated, 
whereas  the  highlands  aro  generally  salubrious,  well  watered,  and  In 
many  parte  very  fertile.  This  arid  track  of  country  ia  only  a  few  miles 
broad  at  Hasjowah,  in  the  north,  but  widens  out  to  200  or  300  miles  at 
Tajarrah,  in  the  south.  It  ia,  In  a  great  measure,  owing  to  Abyssinia 
being  thus  est  off  from  intercourse  with  tbe  dviliaed  world  by  this  in- 
hospitable region,  which  has  for  three  centuries  been  in  the  hands  of 
enemies,  that  it  is  at  present  so  far  sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarism. 


about  200,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  from 
3,000,000  to  4,000,000. 

The  name  Abyssinia,  or  more  properly  Habeaainia,  ia 
derived  from  tbe  Arabic  word  Habesch,  which  signifies 
mixture  or  confusion,  and  was  applied  to  this  country  by 
the  Arabs  on  account  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  people. 
This  was  subsequently  Latinised  by  the  Portuguese  into 
Abassia  and  Abassinos,  and  hence  the  present  name.  The 
Abyssinian*  call  themselves  Itiopyavan,  and  their  country 
Itiopia,  or  Uanghesta  Itiopia,  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia. 

The  country  of  Abyssinia  rises  rather  abruptly  from  the 
low  arid  district  on  the  border*  of  the  Red  Sea  in  lofty 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  slopes  away  more  gradually  to 
the  westward,  where  the  tributaries  of  the  Nile  have  formed 
numerous  deep  valleys.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
extensive  and  elevated  table-lands,  with  mountain  ranges 
extending  indifferent  directions,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
valleys.  The  table-lands  are  generally  from  6000  to  9000 
feet-  above  the  level  of  the  tea,  but  in  the  south  there  are 
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some  of  considerable  extent,  which  attain  a  height  of  more 
than  10,000  feet.  The  mountains  in  various  parte  of  the 
country  rise  to  12.000  and  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
some  of  the  peaks  of  Somen  are  said  to  reach  to  15,000 
feet,  and  to  bo  always  covered  with  snow.  The  average 
height  of  the  range  which  divides  the  streams  flowing  to 
the  east  from  those  that  flow  westward  is  about  8000  feet, 
rising  to  10,000  or  1 1,000  in  the  south,  and  sinking  in  the 
north.  The  whole  country  presents  the  appearance  of 
having  been  broken  np  and  tossed  about  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  mountains  assuming  wild  and  fantastic  forms, 
with  sides  frequently  abrupt  and  precipitous,  and  only 
accessible  by  very  difficult  passes.  The  Somen  range  of 
mountains  are  the  highest  in  Abyssinia,  and  together  with 
the  Lamalmon  and  Lasta  mountains  form  a  long  but  not 
continuous  chain,  running  from  north  to  south. 


Sketch  Chart  of  AbTuuUa. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Abyssinia  are  tributaries  of  the 
Nile.  The  western  portion  of  the  country  may  be  divided 
into  three  regions,  drained  respectively  by  tho  Mareb,  the 
Atbara,  and  the  Abai.  The  most  northern  of  these  rivers 
ii  tho  Mareb,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Toronto, 
flows  first  south,  then  west,  and  afterwards  turns  to  the 
north,  where  it  is  at  length,  after  a  course  of  upwards  of 
500  miles,  lost  in  tho  sand,  but  in  the  rainy  season  it  falls 
into  the  Atbara,  The  Atbara,  or  Takazza,  rises  in  tho 
mountains  of  Lasta,  and  flowing  first  m>rth,  then  west,  and 
again  turning  to  the  north,  at  length  foils  into  the  Nile, 
after  a  course  of  about  800  miles.  The  Abai,  Bahr-el-Azrek 
or  Blue  River,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  considered 
by  Bruce  to  be  the  main  stream  of  that  river,  rises  from 
two  mountains  near  Qeesh,  in  lat  10°  59'  25'  N.,  long 
36°  65'  30*  R,  about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  flows  first  north  to  the  Lake  of  Dembea  or  Tzana, 
then  takes  a  long  semicircular  sweep  round  the  province  of 
Qodjam,  and  afterwards  flows  northward  to  about  the  15th 
degree  of  N.  lat,  where  it  unites  with  the  Bohr-el- Abiad, 
which  has  now  been  ascertained  to  be  the  true  Nile.  The 
H awash,  the  principal  river  of  eastern  Abyssinia,  rises  about 
lat  9°  30r  N.,  long.  38°  E.,  and,  flowing  in  a  north-easterly 
'  the  Red  Sea,  is  lost  in  Lake  Aussa,  lat 


11'25'N.,  long.  41°  40'  E.  The  principal  lake  of  Abyssinia 

is  the  Dembea,  which  lies  between  IT  3CT  and  12s  .W  N. 
lat,  and  37°  and  37*  35'  E.  long.,  being  about  60  miles  in 
length  by  40  in  width,  and  containing  a  number  of  small 
islands.  It  is  fed  by  numerous  small  streams. '  The  lake 
of  Ashangi,  in  lat  12°  35'  N.,  long.  39°  W  K,  is  about  4 
miles  long  by  3  broad,  and  upwards  of  8000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  fundamental  rocks  of  Tigre,  and  probably  of  all 
Abyssinia,  are  metemorphic,  They  compose  the  mass  of 
the  table-land,  and  while  they  occupy  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  its  surface,  they  are  exposed,  in  Tigre  at  least,  in 
every  deep  valley.  The  metamorphics  vary  greatly  in 
mineral  character,  "every  intermediate  grade  being  found 
between  the  most  coarsely  crystalline  granite  and  a  slaty 
rock  so  little  altered  that  the  lines  of  the  original  bedding 
ore  still  apparent  Perhaps  the  most  prevalent  form  of 
rock  is  a  rather  finely  crystalline  gneiss.  Hornblende-schist 
and  mica-schist  are  met  with,  but  neither  of  tho  minerals 
from  which  they  are  named  appears  to  be  so  abundant  as 
in  some  metamorphic  tracts.  On  the  other  hand,  a  compact 
felspathic  rock,  approaching  felsite  in  composition,  is  pre- 
valent in  places,  as  in  the  Sum  defile,  between  Komayli 
and  Senafe."  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  as  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  asserted  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
route  followed  by  the  British  army,  so  much  of  the  country 
as  is  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea  consists  of  bedded 
traps,  and  this  is  probably  the  case  in  general  over  Abys- 
sinia. "Between  the  traps  and  tho  metamorphics  a 
series  of  sandstones  and  limestones  intervene,  one  group  of 
the  former  underlying  the  latter.  The  limestone  alone  is 
fossiliferous,  and  is  of  Jurassic  age."  "  On  the  route  to 
Magdala  volcanic  rocks  were  first  met  with  at  Senafe,  where 
several  hills  consist  of  trachyte,  passing  into  claystone  and 
basalt  Trap  hills,  chiefly  of  trachyte,  are  dotted  over  the 
country  to  the  southward  as  far  as  Fokoda,  a  distance  of 
nearly  30  miles.  Here  a  great  range  of  bedded  traps  com- 
mences, and  extends  for  about  25  miles  to  the  south,  pass- 
ing to  the  west  of  Adigerat"  At  Mcshek,  two  marches 
south  of  Antalo,  "  the  route  entered  high  ranges  entirely 
composed  of  trap,  and  thence  no  other  rocks  wore  seen  as 
far  as  Magdala."  "The  trappean  rocks  belong  to  two  dis- 
tinct and  unconformable  groups.  The  lower  of  these  is 
much  inclined,  while  the  higher  rests  on  its  upturned  and 
denuded  edges."  Denudation  has  evidently  been  going  on 
to  a  great  extent  in  this  country.  One  of  its  most  striking 
features  are  the  deep  ravines  which  have  been  worked  out 
by  the  action  of  the  streams,  sometimes  to  tho  depth  of 
3000  or  4000  feet  "  How  much  of  the  Abyssinian  high- 
lands has  been  removed  by  these  great  torrents,  and  spread 
as  on  alluvial  deposit  over  the  basin  of  the  Nilo  1 "  "  Probably 
over  the  whole  of  northern  Abyssinia  there  existed  at  least 
4000  feet  of  bedded  traps,  of  which  now  only  a  few  vestiges 
remain." — W.  T.  Blanford. 

Abyssinia  is  said  to  enjoy  "probably  as  salubrious  a 
climate  as  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe." — 
Parkytu.  The  heat  is  by  no  means  oppressive,  a  fine 
light  air  counteracting  the  power  of  the  sun ;  and  during 
the  rainy  season,  the  sky  being  cloudy,  the  weather  is 
always  agreeable  and  cool,  while  the  rain  itself  is  not  very 
severe.  In  certain  of  the  low  valleys,  however,  malarious 
influences  prevail  before  and  after  the  rainy  season,  and 
bring  on  dangerous  fevers.  On  the  higher  parts  the  cold 
is  sometimes  intense,  particularly  at  night  The  natural 
division  of  the  seasons  is  into  a  cold,  a  hot,  and  a  rainy 
season.  The  cold  season  may  be  said  to  extend  from 
October  to  February,  the  hot  from  the  beginning  of  March 
to  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  wet  or  monsoon  period  from 
this  time  to  the  end  of  September.   The  rainy  season  is  of 
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Che  fert itiry,  and  keeping  np  tho  water  supply  of  the  country, 
but,  as  Sir  S.  Baker  has  shown,  it  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Kile. 

On  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the  highest  mountains 
the  vegetation  is  of  a  thoroughly  temperate  and  even 
English  character ;  the  plateaux  have  a  flora  of  the  same 
character;  while  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  and  in  the 
ravines  occur  many  trees  and  shrubs  of  warmer  climes. 
"  The  general  appearance  of  the  plateaux  and  plains  is  that 
of  a  comparatively  bare  country,  with  trees  and  bushes 
tninly  scattered  over  it,  and  clumps  and  groves  only  occur- 
ring round  villages  and  churches.  But  the  glens  and  ravines 
in  the  plateau  sides,  each  with  its  little  bright  spring,  are 
often  thickly  wooded,  and  offer  a  delicious  contrast  to  the 
open  country." — Mnrkliam.  This  refers  more  particularly 
to  the  northern  portion  of  the  country,  that  drained  by  the 
Mareb ;  the  central  and  southern  parts  are  much  more  fertile 
and  productive.  Here  the  fertility  is  so  great  that  in  some 
parts  three  crops  are  raised  annually.  Agriculture  receives 
considerable  retention,  and  large  quantities  of  maize,  wheat, 
barley,  peas,  beans,  ic,  are  grown.  Very  extensively 
cultivated  is  Uf  (Poa  abyuinica),  a  herbaceous  plant  with 
grains  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  of  which  is  made 
the  bread  in  general  use  throughout  the  country.  The  low 
grounds  produce  also  a  kind  of  com  called  tocuua,  of 
which  a  black  bread  is  made,  which  constitutes  the  food  of 
the  lover  classes.  Coffe?  grows  wild  on  the  western 
mountains,  and  the  vine  and  sugar-cane  are  cultivated  in 
favourable  localities.  Cotton  is  also  grown  to  a  consider- 
able extent  Among  the  fruit-trees  are  the  date,  orange, 
lemon,  pomegranate,  and  banana.  Myrrh,  balsam,  and 
various  kinds  of  valuable  medicinal  plants  are  common. 

Most  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe  are  found  here. 
The  cat t'e  are  in  general  small,  and  the  oxen  belong  to  the 
humped  race.  The  famous  Galla  oxen  have  horns  some- 
times four  feet  long.  Tho  sheep  belong  to  the  short  and 
fat-tailed  race,  and  are  covered  with  wooL  Goats  are  very 
common,  and  have  sometimes  horns  two  feet  in  length. 
The  horses  are  strong  and  active.  Of  wild  animals  the 
i  petted  hyaena  is  among  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
fiercest  and  most  destructive,  not  only  roaming  in  immense 
numbers  over  tho  country,  but  frequently  entering  the 
towns,  and  even  tho  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  are  numerous  in  the  low  grounds. 
The  Abyssinian  rhinoceros  has  two  boms ;  its  skin,  which 
Li?  no  folds,  is  used  for  shields,  and  for  lining  drinking 
Teasels,  being  regarded  as  an  antidote  to  poison.  Crocodiles 
and  hippopotami  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers ;  lions,  panthers, 
and  leopards  are  seen  occasionally,  and  buffaloes  f  requently. 
Among  other  animals  may  be  mentioned  as  common  various 
species  of  antelopes,  wild  swine,  monkeys,  hares,  squirrels, 
several  species  of  hyrax,  jackals,  &c 

The  birds  of  Abyssinia  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  remarkable  .for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage.  Great 
numbers  of  eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey 
are  met  with;  and  partridges,  snipes,  pigeons,  parrots, 
thrushes,  and  swallows  are  very  plentiful.  Among  insects 
the  most  numerous  and  useful  is  the  bee,  honey  everywhere 
constituting  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  tho  inhabi- 
tants, and  several  of  the  provinces  paying  a  large  proportion 
of  their  tribute  in  this  article.  Of  an  opposite  class  is  the 
locust,  the  ravages  of  which  hero,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Northern  Africa,  are  terrible.  Serpents  are  not  numerous, 
but  several  species  are  poisonous. 

The  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia  form  a  number  of  different 
tribes,  and  evidently  belong  to  several  distinct  races.  The 
majority  are  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  are  in  general  well- 
formed  and  handsome,  with  straight  and  regular  features, 
lively  ((yes,  hair  long  and  straight  or  somewhat  curled,  and 
colour  dark  *  Live,  approaching  to  black.    Ruppell  regards 


them  as  identical  in  features  with  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  The 
tribes  inhabiting  Tigre,  Amhara,  Agow,  ice,  belong  to  this 
race.  The  Galla  race,  who  came  originally  from  the  south, 
have  now  overrun  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  consti- 
tuting a  large  portion  of  the  soldiery,  and,  indeed,  there  are 
few  of  tho  chiefs  who  have  not  an  intermixture  of  Oalla 
blood  in  their  veins.  They  are  fierce  and  turbulent  in 
character,  and  addicted  to  cruelty.  Many  of  them  are  still 
idolaters,  but  most  of  them  have  now  adopted  the  Moham- 
medan faith,  and  not  a  few  of  them  tho  Christianity  of  the 
Abyssinian*.  They  are  generally  largo  and  well-built,  of  a 
brown  complexion,  with  regular  features,  small  deeply-sunk 
but  very  bright  eyes,  and  long  black  hair.  A  race  of  Jews, 
known  by  the  name  of  Falashat,  inhabit  the  district  of 
Somen.  They  affirm  that  their  forefathers  came  into  tho 
country  in  the  days  of  Rehoboam,  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  they  arrived  about  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  From  the  10th  century  they  enjoyed  theii 
own  constitutional  rights,  and  were  subject  to  their  own 
kings,  who,  they  pretend,  were  descended  from  King  David, 
until  the  year  1800,  when  the  royal  race  became  extinct, 
and  they  then  became  subject  to  Tigre. 

The  prevailing  religion  of  Abyssinia  is  a  very  corrupted 
form  of  Christianity.  This  is  professed  by  the  majority  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  by  the  reigning  princes' of  the  different 
states.  There  are  also  scattered  over  the  country  many 
Mohammedans,  and  some  Falaahas  or  Jews.  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year  330,  but 
since  that  time  it  has  been  so  corrupted  by  errors  of  variour 
kinds  as  to  have  become  little  more  than  a  dead  formality 
mixed  up  with  much  superstition  and  Judaism.  Feasts 
and  fast-days  are  very  frequent,  and  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper  are  dispensed  after  the  manner  of  tho  Greek  Church. 
The  children  are  circumcised,  and  the  Mosaic  command- 
nionta  with  respect  to  food  and  purification  are  observed. 
The  eating  of  animals  which  do  not  chew  the  cud  and  which 
have  not  cloven  hoofs  is  prohibited.  The  ecclesiastical  body 
is  very  numerous,  consisting  of  priests  of  various  kinds, 
with  monks  and  nuns,  and  is  looked  upon  with  great  awe 
and  reverence.  If  a  priest  bo  married  previous  to  his 
ordjnation,  he  is  allowed  to  remain  so ;  but  no  one  can 
marry  after  having  entered  the  priesthood.  Tho  primate 
or  chief  bishop  is  called  Abuna  (ue.,  our  father),  and  is 
nominated  by  the  patriarch  of  Cairo,  whom  they  acknow- 
ledge as  their  spiritual  father.  Tho  churches  are  rude 
edifices,  chiefly  of  a  circular  form,  with  thatched  roofs,  tho 
interior  being  divided  into  three  compartments, — an  outci 
one  for  tho  laity,  ono  within  for  the  priests,  and  in  the 
centre  the  Iloly  of  Holies,  exactly  after  the  manner  of  a 
Jewish  temple.  The  worship  consists  merely  in  reading 
passages  of  Scripture  and  dispensing  tho  Lord's  supper, 
without  any  preaching.  Like  the  Greek  Church,  they  have 
no  images  of  any  kind  in  their  places  of  worship,  but  point- 
ings of  the  saints  are  very  common — their  faces  always  in 
full,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  their  bodies.  They 
have  innumerable  saints,  but  above  all  is  the  Virgin,  whom 
they  regard  as  queen  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  tho  great 
intercessor  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  Their  reverence  for  a 
saint  is  often  greater  than  for  the  Almighty,  and  a  man 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  invoke  the  name  of  his  Maker  in 
witness  to  a  falsehood  may  decline  so  to  use  the  name  of 
St  Michael  or  St  George.  Legends  of  saints  and  works  of 
religious  controversy  form  almost  their  entire  literature. 
"  At  present,"  says  Bishop  Gobat,  "  the  Christiana  of 
Abyssinia  are  divided  into  three  parties,  so  inimical  to  each 
other  that  they  curse  one  another,  and  will  no  longer  par- 
take of  the  sacrament  together.  It  is  one  single  point  of 
theology  that  disunites  them — the  unceasing  dispute  con- 
cerning the  unction  of  Jesus  Christ" 

In  manners  the  Abyssinian*  are  rude  and  barbarous. 
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Engaged  aa  they  an  in  continual  van,  and  accustomed 
to  bloodshed,  human  life  is  little  regarded  among  them. 
Murders  and  executions  are  frequent,  and  yet  cruelty  is 
said  not  to  be  a  marked  feature  of  their  character ;  and  in 
war  they  seldom  kill  their  prisoners.  When  one  is  con- 
victed of  murder,  he  is  handed  over  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  who  may  either  put  him  to  death  or  accept  a 
ransom.  When  the  murdered  person  has  no  relatives,  the 
priests  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  avengers.  The 
Aby&sinians  are  irritable,  but  easily  appeased ;  and  are  a 
gay  people,  fond  of  festive  indulgences.  On  every  festive 
occasion,  as  a  saint's  day,  birth,  marriage,  <fcc,  it  is 
customary  for  a  rich  man  to  collect  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, and  kill  a  cow  and  one  or  two  sheep.  The  principal 
parte  of  the  cow  aro  eaten  raw  while  yet  warm  and  quiver- 
ing, the  remainder  being  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  cooked 
with  the  favourite  sauce  of  butter  and  red  pepper  paste. 
The  raw  meat  in  this  way  is  considered  to  be  very  superior 
in  taste  and  much  tenderer  than  when  cold  "I  can 
readily  believe,"  says  Mr  Parkyns,"  that  raw  meat  would  bo 
preferred  to  cooked  meat  by  a  man  who  from  childhood 
had  been  accustomed  to  it"  The  statement  by  Bruce 
respecting  the  cutting  of  steaks  from  a  live  cow  has  fre- 
quently been  called  in  question,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Bruco  actually  saw  what  he  narrates,  though  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  very  exceptional  case.  Mr  Parkyns 
was  told  by  a  soldier,  "  that  such  a  practice  was  not  un- 
common among  the  G alias,  and  even  occasionally  occurred 
among  themselves,  when,  as  in  the  case  Bruce  relates,  a  cow 
had  been  stolen  or  taken  in  foray."  The  principal  drinks 
are  tnese,  a  kind  of  mead,  and  bouta,  a  sort  of  beer  mode 
from  fermented  cakes.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  large 
folding  mantle  and  close-fitting  drawers ;  and  their  houses 
are  very  rude  structures  of  a  conical  form,  covered  with 
thatch.  Marriage  is  a  very  slight  connection  among  them, 
dissolvablo  at  any  tune  by  either  of  the  parties ;  and  poly- 
gamy is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Hence  there  is  little 
family  affection,  and  what  exists  is  only  among  children  of 
the  same  father  and  mother.  Children  of  the  same  father, 
but  of  different  mothers,  are  said  to  be  "  always  enemies  to 
each  other."— GobaL 

Abyssinia  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  monarchies  in  the 
world,  and  has  been  governed  from  time  immemorial  by  an 
emperor.  For  many  years,  however,  until  the  accession  of 
the  late  Emperor  Theodore,  he  had  been  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  one  or  other  of  his  chiefs.  Each  chief  is 
entire  master  of  all  sources  of  revenue  within  his  territory, 
and  has  practically  full  power  of  life  and  death.  His  sub- 
jection consists  in  an  obligation  to  send  from  time  to  time 
presents  to  his  superior,  and  to  follow  him  to  war  with  as 
large  a  force  as  he  can  muster.  For  several  generations 
the  emperor  had  been  little  better  than  a  prisoner  in  his 
palace  at  Oondar,  his  sole  revenue  consisting  of  a  small 
stipend  and  the  tolls  of  the  weekly  markets  of  that  city, 
the  real  power  being  in  the  hands  of  the  ros  or  vizier  of 
the  empire,  who  was  always  the  most  powerful  chief  for  the 
time.  If  at  any  time  a  chief  "  has  found  himitp.lf  strong 
enough  to  march  upon  the  capital,  he  has  done  so,  placed 
upon  the  throne  another  puppet  emperor,  and  been  by  him 
appointed  ras  or  vizier,  till  a  rival  stronger  than  himself 
could  turn  him  out  and  take  his  place.'" — Dr  Beke. 

The  three  principal  provinces  of  Abyssinia  are  Tigre  in 
the  north,  Amhara  (in  which  Oondar  the  capital  is  situated) 
in  the  centre,  and  Shoa  in  the  south.  The  governors  of 
these  have  all  at  different  times  assumed  the  title  of  Baa 
Three  other  provinces  of  somo  importance  are  Lasta  and 
Waag,  whose  capital" is  Sokota ,  Godjam,  to  the  south  of 
Lake  Dembca ;  and  Kivara,  to  the  west  of  that  lake,  the 
birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Theodore  The  two  provinces 
of  Tigre  and  Shoa  have  generally  bwu  in  a  state  of  rebellion 


from  or  acknowledged  independence  of  the  central  power  at 
Oondar.  The  geographical  position  of  Tigre  enhances  its 
political  importance,  aa  it  lies  between  Oondar  and  the  sea 
at  Massowah,  and  thus  holds  as  it  were  the  gate  of  the 
capital  The  province  of  Shoa  is  almost  separated  from 
that  of  Amhara  by  the  Wolla  Gallas,  a  Mohammedan  tribe, 
and  for  a  long  time  tho  former  had  been  virtually  indepen- 
dent, and  governed  by  a  hereditary  line  of  princes,  to  one 
of  whom  the  Indian  government  sent  a  special  embassy 
under  Major  Harris  in  1841. 

The  principal  towns  are  Oondar  in  Amhara,  the  former 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  containing  about  7000  inhabit- 
nuts,  and  Debra Tabor  in  Amhara,  formerly  a  small  villago, 
but  which  rose  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  aire  in  conse- 
quence of  %the  Emperor  Theodore  having  fixed  upon  it  aa 
his  residence,  and  near  it  was  Oaffat,  where  the  European 
workmen  resided  It  was  burned  by  the  emperor  when  he 
set  out  on  his  fatal  march  to  Magdala.  Adowa  is  tho 
capital  of  Tigre,  and  tho  second  city  in  the  empire,  having 
about  6000  inhabitants.  Antalo  is  also  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Tigre,  and  the  capital  of  Enderta.  Near  Antalo 
is  Chelicut.  Sokota,  the  capital  of  Lasta  Waag,  is  a  town 
of  considerable  size.  The  capital  of  Shoa  is  Ankobar,  and 
near  it  is  Angolala,  also  a  place  of  considerable  size.  The 
capital  of  Agame  is  Adigerat 

The  language  of  the  religion  and  literature  of  the  country 
is  the  Goez,  which  belongs  to  the  Ethiopic  class  of  languages, 
and  is  the  ancient  language  of  Tigro;  of  this  the  modern 
Tigre  is  a  dialect  The  Amharic,  the  language  of  Amhara, 
is  that  of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  merchants,  and  is 
that  too  which  travellers  who  penetrate  beyond  Tigre  have 
ordinarily  occasion  to  use.  But  tho  Agow  in  its  various 
dialects  is  the  language  of  the  people  in  some  provinces 
almost  exclusively,  and  in  others,  where  it  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  language  of  the  dominant  race,  it  still  exists 
among  the  lowest  classes.  This  last  is  believed  to  be  the 
original  language  of  the  people;  and  from  the  affinity  of  the 
Oeez,  Amharic,  and  cognate  dialects,  to  the  Arabic,  it 
seems  probable  that  they  were  introduced  by  conquerors  or 
settlers  from  the  opposite  Bhores  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
Gallas,  who  havo  overrun  a  great  part  of  Abyssinia,  have 
introduced  their  own  language  into  various  parte  of  the 
country,  but  in  many  cases  they  have  adopted  the  language 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  have  coma  The  literature 
of  Abyssinia  is  very  poor,  and  contains  nothing  of  much 
value.  During  the  late  war  tho  libraries  in  connection 
with  tho  religious  communities  were  found  to  contain  only 
modern  works  of  little  interest  On  the  capture  of  Magdala, 
a  large  number  of  MSS.  were  found  there,  which  had  been 
brought  by  Theodore  from  Oondar  and  other  parte.  Of 
these  359  were  brought  hdme  for  examination,  and  are 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Tho  oldest  among 
them  belong  to  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  them  are  of  the  17th  and  18th,  and  some  aro  of 
the  present  century.  They  are  mostly  copies  of  tho  Holy 
Scriptures,  canonical  and  apocryphal,  including  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  prayer  and  hymn  books,  missals,  fives  of  saints,  and 
translations  of  various  of  the  Greek  fathers. 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Abyssinia  are  insignificant, 
the  people  being  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  pastoral 
pursuits.  Cotton  cloths,  the  universal  dress  of  the  country, 
aie  made  in  largo  quantities.  The  preparation  of  leather 
and  parchment  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  brass.  "The  Abyssiniana  are,  I 
think,"  says  Mr  Markham,  "  capable  of  civilisation,  Their 
agriculture  is  good,  their  manufactures  are  not  to  be 
despised ;  bat  the  combined  effects  of  isolation,  Galla 
inroads,  and  internal  anarchy,  have  thrown  them  back  for 
centuries."  The  foreign  trade  of  Abyssinia  is  carried  on 
entirely  through  Massowah  Its  principal  imports  are  lead, 
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ton,  copper,  silk,  gunpowder,  glass  wares,  Persian  carpet*, 
and  coloured  cloths.  The  chief  exports  are  gold,  ivory, 
slaves,  coffee,  butter,  honey,  and  wax. 

Abyssinia,  or  at  least  the  northern  portion  of  it,  was 
included  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ethiopia.  The  connec- 
tion between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  was  in  early  times  very 
intimate,  and  occasionally  the  two  countries  were  under 
the  same  ruler,  so  that  the  arts  and  civilisation  of  the  one 
naturally  found  their  way  into  the  other.  In  early  times, 
too,  the  Hebrews  had  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Ethiopians ;  and  according  to  the  Abyssinians,  the  Queen 
of  Sbel>a,  who  visited  Solomon,  was  a  monarch  of  their 
country,  and  from  tar  son  Menilek  the  kings  of  Abyssinia, 
axe  descended.  During  the  captivity  many  of  the  Jews 
settled  here,  and  brought  with  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  arts  as  well  as 
the  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  entered  Ethiopia,  and  led  to 
the  establishment  of  Greek  colonies.  A  Greek  inscription 
at  Adulis,  no  longer  extant,  but  copied  by  Cosmos,  and 
preserved  in  his  Topographia  Christiana,  records  that 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  tho  third  of  the  Greek  dynasty  in  Egypt, 
invaded  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  and, 
having  reduced  most  of  tho  provinces  of  Tigro  to  subjection, 
returned  to  the  port  of  Adulis,  and  there  offered  sacrifices 
to  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Neptune.  Another  inscription,  not 
so  ancient,  found  at  Axum,  and  copied  by  Salt  and  others, 
states  that  Acizanas,  king  of  tho  Axomites,  tho  Home- 
rites,  dec.,  conquered  the  nation  of  tho  Bogos,  and  returned 
thanks  to  his  father,  the  god  Mars,  for  his  victory.  Tho 
ancient  kingdom  of  Auxume  flourished  in  the  first  or 
second  century  of  our  era,  and  was  at  ono  timo  nearly 
coextensive  with  the  modern  Abyssinia.  Tho  capital 
Auxume  and  the  seaport  Adulis  wero  then  tho  chief 
centres  of  the  trade  with  tho  interior  of  Africa  in  gold  dust, 
ivory,  leather,  aromatics,  Ac  At  Axum,  the  sito  of  the 
ancient  capital,  many  vestiges  of  its  former  greatness  still 
exist ;  and  tho  ruins  of  Adulis,  which  was  once  a  seaport 
on  the  Bay  of  Anncslcy,  are  now  about  4  miles  from  tho 
shore.  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  country  by. 
Framentius,  who  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  Abyssinia 
by  St  Athanasius  of  Alexandria  about  A.D.  330.  Subse- 
quently the  monastic  system  was  introduced,  and  between 
470  and  480  a  great  company  of  monks  appear  to  havo 
entered  and  established  themselves  in  tho  country.  Since 
that  time  Monachism  has  been  a  power  among  the  people, 
and  not  without  its  influence  on  the  course  of  events.  In 
522  the  king  of  tho  Homoritcs,  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  having  persecuted  the  Christians,  the  Emperor 
Justinian  requested  tho  king  of  Abyssinia,  Caleb  or 
Elcsbaan,  to  avengo  their  cause.  He  accordingly  collected 
an  army,  crossed  over  into  Arabia,  and  conquered  Yemen, 
which  remained  subject  to  Abyssinia  for  67  years.  This  was 
tho  most  flourishing  period  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  The 
Ethiopians  possessed  the  richest  part  of  Arabia,  carried  on  a 
large  trade,  which  extended  as  far  as  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
were  in  constant  communication  with  the  Greek  empire. 
Their  expulsion  from  Arabia,  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the  middle  of  tho  7th 
century,  changed  this  state  of  affairs,  and  tho  continued  ad- 
Tances  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  at  length  cut  them 
off  from  almost  every  means  of  communication  with  the 
civilised  world ;  so  that,  as  Gibbon  says,  "  encompassed  by 
the  enemies  of  their  religion,  the  Ethiopians  slept  for  near  a 
thousand  years,  forgetful  of  the  world  by  whom  they  were 
forgotten."  About  a.  :>.  960,  a  Jewish  princess,  Judith, 
conceived  the  bloody  design  of  murdering  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  family,  and  of  establishing  herself  in  their  stead, 
the  execution  of  this  project,  the  infant  king  was 
off  by  some  faithful  adherents,  and  conveyed  to  Shoa, 
w  here  his  authority  was  acknowledged,  while  Judith  reigned 


for  40  years  over  tho  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  transmitted 
the  crown  to  her  descendants.  In  1268  the  kingdom  was 
restored  to  the  royal  house  in  the  person  of  Icon  Irulac 

Towards  the  close  of  the  15lh  century  the  Portngucso 
missions  into  Abyssinia  commenced.  A  belief  had  long 
prevailed  in  Europe  of  the  existence  of  a  Christian  kingdom 
in  the  for  cast,  whose  monarch  was  known  as  Prcster  John, 
and  various  expeditions  had  been  sent  in  quest  of  it. 
Among  others  who  had  engaged  in  this  search  was  Pedro 
do  Covilham,  who  arrived  in  Abyssinia  in  1490,  and, 
believing  that  he  had  at  length  reached  the  far  famed  king- 
dom, presented  to  tho  Negus,  or  emperor  of  the  country,  a 
letter  from  his  master  tho  king  of  Portugal,  addressed  to 
Prcster  John.  Covilham  remained  in  the  country,  but  in 
1507  an  Armenian  named  Matthew  was  sent  by  the  Negus 
to  the  king  of  Portugal  to  request  his  aid  against  the  Turks. 
In  1520  a  Portuguese  fleet,  with  Matthew  on  board,  entered 
the  Red  Sea  in  compliance  with  this  request,  and  au 
embassy  from  the  fleet  visited  the  country  of  tho  Negus, 
and  remained  there  for  about  six  years.  Ono  of  this 
embassy  was  Father  Alvarez,  from  whom  we  havo  the 
earliest  and  not  the  least  interesting  account  of  tho  country. 
Between  1528  and  1540  armies  of  Mohammedans,  under  the 
renowned  general  Mohammed  Gragn,  entered  Abyssinia  from 
the  low  country,  and  overran  tho  kingdom,  obliging  the 
emperor  to  take  refuge  in  tho  mountain  fastnesses.  In  this 
extremity  recourse  was  again  had  to  the  Portuguese,  and 
Bermudez,  who  had  remained  in  the  country  after  the 
departure  of  tho  embassy,  was  ordained  successor  to  the 
Abuna,  and  sent  on  this  mission.  In  consequence  a 
Portuguese  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Stephen  de  Gama, 
was  sent  from  India  and  arrived  at  Massowah.  A  force 
of  450  musqueteers,  under  the  command  of  Christopher 
do  Gama,  younger  brother  of  the  admiral,  marched  into 
the  interior,  and  being  joined  by  native  troops  wero  at  first 
successful  against  the  Turks,  but  were  subsequently  defeated, 
and  their  commander  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  Mohammed  Gragn  was  shot  in 
an  engagement,  and  his  forces  totally  routed.  After  this, 
quarrels  arose  between  the  Negus  and  the  Catholic  primate 
Bermudez,  who  wished  tho  former  publicly  to  profess  him- 
self a  convert  to  Roma  This  the  Negus  refused  to  do, 
and  at  length  Bermudez  was  obliged  to  make  his  way  out  of 
the  country.  Tho  Jesuits  who  had  accompanied  or  followed 
Bermudez  into  Abyssinia,  and  fixed  their  head-quarters 
at  Fremona,  wore  oppressed  and  neglected,  but  not  actually 
expelled.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  Father 
Paez  arrived  at  Fremona,  a  man  of  great  tact  and  judgment, 
who  soon  rose  into  high  favour  at  court,  and  gained  over 
the  emperor  to  his  faith  He  directed  tho  erection  of 
churches,  palaces,  and  bridges  in  different  parts  of  tho 
country,  and  carried  out  many  useful  works.  His  successor 
Mendez  was  a  man  of  much  less  conciliatory  manners,  and  tho 
feelings  of  tho  peoplo  became  more  strongly  excited  against 
tho  intruders,  toll  at  length,  on  the  death  of  the  Negus,  and 
the  accession  of  his  son  Facilidos  in  1633,  they  were  all 
sent  out  of  tho  country,  after  having  had  a  footing  there 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  The  French  physician 
Poncet,  who  went  there  in  1698,  was  the  only  European 
that  afterwards  visited  the  country  before  Bruce  in  17G9. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  that  the 
Galla  tribes  first  entered  Abyssinia  from  the  south;  and 
notwithstanding  frequent  efforts  to  dislodge  them,  they 
gradually  extended  and  strengthened  their  position*  till 
they  had  overrun  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  power 
of  the  emperor  was  thus  weakened,  independent  chiefs  set 
themselves  up  in  different  parts,  until  at  length  he  became 
little  better  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  his  chief*  In  1805  the  country  was  visited  by 
Lord  Volenti*  and  Mr  Salt,  and  again  by  Salt  in  1810.  Id 
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1 829  Messrs  Gobat  and  Kugler  were  sent  out  as 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  were  well  received 
by  the  Bas  of  Tigre.  Mr  Kugler  died  soon  after  his 
arrival,  and  his  place  was  subsequently  supplied  by  Mr 
Isenberg,  who  was  followed  by  Messrs  Blumhardt  and  Krapf. 
In  1830  Mr  Gobat  proceeded  to  Gondar,  where  he  also 
met  with  a  favourable  reception.  In  1833  he  returned  to 
Europe,  and  published  a  journal  of  his  residence  here.  In 
tho  following  year  he  went  back  to  Tign5,  but  in  1836  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  from  ill  health.  In  1838  other 
missionaries  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  the  native  priests.  Messrs  Isenberg  and 
Krapf  went  south,  and  established  themselves  At  Shoo. 
Tho  former  soon  after  returned  to  Engjand,  and  Mr  Krapf 
remained  in  Shoa  till  March  1842.  Dr  Ru'ppel,  the  German 
naturalist,  visited  tho  countr-  in  1831,  and  remained 
nearly  two  years.  MM.  Combes  and  Tamisier  arrived  at 
Massowah  in  1835,  and  visited  districts  which  had  not  been 
traversed  by  Europeans  since  the  time  of  the  Portuguese. 
In  1839  the  French  Government  sent  out  a  scientific  com- 
mission under  M.  Lefebvre.  Its  labours  extended  over  five 
years,  and  have  thrown  great  light  on  the  condition  and 
productions  of  the  country.  In  1841  a  political  mission 
was  sent  by  the  Governor-General  of  India  to  Shoa,  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Harris,  who  subsequently  published 
an  account  of  his  travels.  One  who  has  done  much  to  ex- 
tend our  geographical  knowledge  of  this  country  is  Dr  Beke, 
who  was  there  from  1840  to  1843.  Mr  Mansfield  Parkyns 
was  there  from  1843  to  184G,  and  has  written  the  most 
interesting  book  on  the  country  since  the  time  of  {Bruce. 
Bishop  Gobat  having  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  lay 
missionaries  into  the  country,  who  would  engage  in  secular 
occupations  as  well  as  carry  on  missionary  work,  Dr  Krapf 
and  Mr  Flad  arrived  in  1855  as  pioneers  of  that  mission. 
Six  come  out  at  first,  and  they  were  subsequently  joined  by 
others.  Their  work,  however,  was  more  valuable  to  Theodore 
than  their  preaching,  so  that  he  employed  them  as  work- 
men to  himself,  and  established  them  at  Gaffat,  near  his 
capital.  Mr  Stern  arrived  in  Abyssinia  in  1860,  but  re- 
turned to  Europe,  and  came  back  in  1863,  accompanied  by 
Mr  and  Mrs  Rosenthal. 

Lij  Kaaso,  who  came  subsequently  to  be  known  as  tho 
Emperor  Theodore,  was  born  in  Kuara,  a  western  province 
of  Abyssin  ia,  about  the  year  1818.  His  father  was  of  noble 
family,  and  his  uncle  was  governor  of  the  provinces  of 
Dembea,  Kuara,  and  Chclga.  He  was  educated  in  a  con- 
vent, but,  preferring  a  wandering  life,  he  became  leader  of 
a  band  of  malcontents.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  he  was 
made  governor  of  Kuara,  but,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he 
seized  upon  Dembea,  and  having  defeated  several  generals 
sent  against  him,  peace  was  restored  on  his  receiving 
Tavavitch,  daughter  of  Ras  Ali,  in  marriage.  This  lady  is 
said  to  have  been  his  good  genius  and  counsellor,  and  during 
her  life  his  conduct  was  most  exemplary.  He  next  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Turks,  but  was  defeated ;  and  the  mother 
of  Ras  Ali  having  insulted  him  in  his  fallen  condition,  ho 
proclaimed  his  independence.  The  troops  sent  against  him 
were  successively  defeated ,  and  eventually  the  whole  of  the 
possessions  of  Ras  Ali  fell  into  his  hands.  He  next  de- 
feated the  chief  of  Godjam,  and  then  turned  his  arms 
against  tho  governor  of  Tigre,  whom  he  totally  defeated  in 
February  1855.  In  March  of  the  same  year  he  took  the 
title  of  Theodore  III.,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
king  of  Ethiopia  by  the  Abuna.  Theodore  was  now  in  the 
zenith  of  his  career.  He  is  described  as  being  generous 
to  excess,  free  from  cupidity,  merciful  to  his  vanquished 
enemies,  and  strictly  continent,  but  subject  to  violent  bursts 
of  anger,  and  possessed  of  unyielding  pride  and  fanatical 
religious  zeal  He  was  also  a  man  of  education  and  istelli- 
to 
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talents  for  governing,  and  gaining  tho 
He  had  further  a  noble  bearing  and  majestic  walk,  a  frame 
capable  of  enduring  any  amount  of  fatigue,  and  is  said  to 
havo  been  "  the  best  shot,  the  best  spearman,  the  best 
runner,  and  the  best  horseman  in  Abyssinia."  Had  he 
contented  himself  with  what  he  now  possessed,  the  sove- 
reignty of  Amhara  and  Tigre',  he  might  have  maintained  his 
position ;  but  he  was  led  to  exhaust  his  strength  against 
the  G alias,  which  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
his  ruin.  He  obtained  several  victories  over  that  people, 
ravaged  their  country,  took  possession  of  Magdala,  which 
he  afterwards  made  his  principal  stronghold,  and  enlisted 
many  of  the  chiefs  and  their  followers  in  his  own  ranks. 
He  shortly  afterwards  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Shoa. 
and  took  Ankobar,  the  capital ;  but  in  the  meantime  his 
own  people  were  groaning  under  his  heavy  exactions, 
rebellions  were  breaking  out  in  various  ports  of  his  pro- 
vinces, and  his  good  queen  was  now  dead.  Ho  lavished 
vast  sums  of  money  upon  his  army,  which  at  one  time 
amounted  to  100,000  or  150,000  fighting  men;  and  in 
order  to  meet  this  expenditure,  he  was  forced  to  exact 
exorbitant  tributes  from  his  people.  The  British  consul, 
Plpwden,  who  was  strongly  attached  to  Theodore,  having 
been  ordered  by  his  Government  in  1860  to  return  to 
Massowah,  was  attacked  on  his  way  by  a  rebel  named 
Garred,  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  Theodore 
attacked  the  rebels,  and  in  the  action  the  murderer  of  Mr 
Plowden  was  slain  by  his  friend  and  companion  Mr  Bell, 
but  the  latter  lost  his  life  in  preserving  that  of  Theodore. 
The  deaths  of  the  two  Englishmen  were  terribly  avenged  by. 
the  slaughter  or  mutilation  of  nearly  2000  rebels.  Theodore 
soon  after  married  his  second  wife  Terunish,  the  proud 
daughter  of  the  late  governor  of  Tigre,  who  felt  neither 
affection  nor  respect  for  the  upstart  who  had  dethroned  her 
father,  and  the  union  was  by  no  means  a  happy  one.  In 
18G2  he  made  a  second  expedition  against  the  Gallas,  which 
was  stained  with  atrocious  cruelties.  Theodore  had  now 
given  himself  up  to  intoxication  and  lust  When  the 
news  of  Mr  Plowden's  death  reached  England,  Captain 
Cameron  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  consul,  and 
arrived  at  Massowah  in  February  18C2.  He  proceeded  to 
the  camp  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  presented  a  rifle,  a  pair 
of  pistols,  and  a  letter  in  the  Queen's  name.  In  October 
Captain  Cameron  was  dismissed  by  Theodore,  with  a  letter 
to  tho  Queen  of  England,  which  reached  the  Foreign  Office 
on  the  1 2th  of  February  1 863.  For  some  reason  or  other 
this  letter  was  put  aside  and  no  answer  returned,  and  to 
this  in  no  small  degree  is  to  be  attributed  the  difficulties 
that  subsequently  arose  with  that  country.  After  forward- 
ing the  letter,  Captain  Cameron,  hearing  that  tho  Christians 
of  Bogos  hod  been  attacked  by  the  Shangallas  and  other 
tribes  under  Egyptian  rule,  proceeded  to  that  district,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Kassala,  the  seat  of  tho  Egyptian  ad- 
ministration in  that  quarter.  Thence  he  went  to  Metemcfa, 
where  he  was  token  ilL  and  in  order  to  recruit  his  health 
he  returned  to  Abyssinia,  and  reached  Jenda  in  August 
1863.  In  November  despatches  were  received  from 
England,  but  no  answer  to  the  emperor's  letter,  and  this, 
together  with  the  consul's  visit  to  Kassala,  greatly 
offended  him,  and  in  January  1864  Captain  Cameron  and 
his  suite,  with  Messrs  Stern  and  Rosenthal,  were  cast  into 
prison.  When  the  news  of  this  reached  England,  the 
Government  resolved,  when  too  late,  to  send  an  answer  to 
the  emperor's  letter,  and  selected  Mr  Hormuzd  Rassam  to 
be  its  bearer.  He  arrived  at  Massowah  in  July  1864,  and 
immediately  despatched  a  messenger  requesting  permission 
to  present  himself  before  the  emjwror.  Neither  to  this  nor 
a  subsequent  application  was  any  answer  returned  till 
August  1865,  when  a  curt  note  was  received,  stating  that 
Consul  Cameron  had  been  released,  and  if  Mr  Bossom  still 
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desired  to  visit  the  king,  ba  was  to  proceed  by  tbe  route  of 
Metemeh.  They  reached  Metemeh  on  21st  November,  and 
fivs  weeks  more  were  lost  before  they  heard  from  the 
emperor,  whose  reply  was  now  courteous,  informing  them 
thai  the  governors  of  all  the  districts  through  which  they 
bad  to  march  bad  received  orders  to  furnish  them  with 
every  necessary.  They  left  Metemeh  on  the  28th  December, 
and  on  25th  January  following  arrived  at  Theodore's  camp 
in  Damot  They  were  received  with  all  honour,  and  were 
afterwards  sent  to  Kuarata,  on  Lake  D  em  be  a,  there  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  captives.  The  latter  reached  this  on  1 2'h 
March,  and  everything  appeared  to  proceed  very  favourably. 
A  month  later  they  started  for  the  coast,  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  they  were  all  brought  back  and  put  into 
confinement  Theodore  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 
requesting  European  workmen  and  machinery  to  be  sent  to 
bun,  and  despatched  it  by  Mr  Fled.  The  Europeans, 
although  detained  as  prisoners,  were  not  at  first  unkindly 
treated ;  but  in  the  end  of  June  they  were  sent  to  Magdala, 
where  they  were  soon  afterwards  put  in  chains.  They 
suffered  hunger,  cold,  and  misery,  and  were  in  constant 
fear  of  death,  till  the  spring  of  1866,  when  they  were 
relieved  by  the  British  troops.  In  the  meantime  the  power 
of  Theodore  in  the  country  was  rapidly  waning.  In  order 
to  support  his  vast  standing  army,  the  country  was  drained 
of  its  resources:  the  peasantry  abandoned  the  fertile  plains, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  fastnesses,  and  large  fertile  tracts 
remained  uncultivated.  Rebellions  broke  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  desertions  took  place  among  his 
troops,  till  his  army  became  little  more  than  a  shadow  of 
what  it  once  was.  Shoe  bad  already  shaken  off  his  yoke ; 
Godjam  was  virtually  independent ;  Walkeit  and  Somen 
^w*cro  ^eMidoeT  &  rct^ci  cluo^  ^  &xic^  I^ajb^s%      ui^j  &nca 

'  about  Lake  Aahangi  had  submitted  to  Wagsham 
i  had  also  overrun  Tigro,  and  appointed  Dejach 
i  his  governor.  The  latter,  however,  in  1867  rebelled 
against  his  master,  and  assumed  the  supreme  power  of  that 
province.  This  was  the  state  of  matters  when  the  English 
troops  made  their  appearance  in  the  country.  With  a  view 
if  possible  to  effect  the  release  of  the  prisoners  by  con- 
ciliatory measures,  Mr  Flad  was  sent  back,  with  some 
artisans  and  machinery,  and  a  letter  from  the  Queen, 
stating  that  these  would  be  handed  over  to -his  Majesty  on 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  and  their  return  to  Massowah. 
This,  however,  failed  to  influence  the  emperor,  and  the 
English  Government  at  length  saw  that  they  must  have 
recourse  to  arms.  In  July  1867,  therefore,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  an  army  into  Abysm  nia  to  enforce  the  release  of 
tbe  captives,  and  Sir  Robert  Napier  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief. A  reconnoitring  party  was  despatched 
beforehand,  under  Colonel  Merawether,  to  select  the  landing- 
place  and  anchorage,  and  explore  the  passes  leading  into 
the  interior.  They  also  entered  into  friendly  relations 
with  the  different  chiefs  in  order  to  secure  their  co-operation. 
The  landing  place  selected  was  Mulkutto,  on  Annealey  Bay, 
tbe  point  of  the  coast  nearest  to  the  site  of  tbe  ancient 
Adulis,  and  we  are  told  that  "  the  pioneers  of  tbe  English 
expedition  followed  to  some  extent  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
fA venturous  soldiers  of  Ptolemy,  and  met  with  a  few  faint 
traces  of  this  old  world  enterprise.'' — C.  R.  Markkam. 
The  farce  amounted  to  upwards  of  16,000  men,  besides 
12,640  belonging  to  tbe  transport  service,  and  followers, 
;  in  all  upwards  of  32,000  men.  The  task  to  be 
as  to  march  over  400  miles  of  a  mountainous 
little-known  country,  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  to 
tbe  camp  or  fortress  of  Theodore,  and  compel  him  to  deliver 
up  bis  captives.  The  commander-in-chief  landed  on  7th 
January  1868,  and  soon  after  the  troops  began  to  move 
forward  through  the  pass  of  Scnafe,  and  southward  through 
the  districts  of  Agame,  Tare,  Endarta,  Wojcrat,  Lasts,  and 


Wadela.  In  the  meantime  Theodore  had  been  rednced  to 
great  straits.  His  army  was  rapidly  deserting  him,  and  he 
could  hardly  obtain  food  for  his  followers,  lie  resolved  to 
quit  his  capital  Debra  Tabor,  which  he  burned,  and  set 
out  with  the  remains  of  his  army  for  Magdala,  During 
this  march  ho  displayed  an  amount  of  engineering  skill  in 
the  construction  of  roads,  of  military  talent,  and  fertility 
of  resource,  that  excited  the  admiration  and  astonishment 
of  his  enemies.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  1 0th  of  April  a 
force  of  about  3000  men  suddenly  poured  down  upon  the 
English  in  the  plain  of  Arogic,  a  few  miles  from  Magdala. 
They  advanced  again  and  again  to  the  charge,  but  were 
each  time  driven  back,  and  finally  retired  in  good  order. 
Early  next  morning  Theodore  sent  Lieut  Prideaux,  one  of 
the  captives,  and  Mr  Flad,  accompanied  by  a  native  chief, 
to  the  English  camp  to  sue  for  peace.  Answer  was  returned, 
that  if  he  would  deliver  up  all  tbe  Europeans  in  his  hands, 
and  submit  to  the  Queen  of  England,  ho  would  receive 
honourable  treatment  Tbe  captives  were  liberated  and 
sent  away,  and  along  with  a  letter  to  tbe  English  general 
was  a  present  of  1000  cows  and  500  sheep,  the  acceptance 
of  which  would,  according  to  Eastern  custom,  imply  that 
peace  was  granted.  Through  somo  misunderstanding,  word 
was  sent  to  Theodore  that  the  present  would  be  accepted, 
and  he  felt  that  he  was  now  safe ;  but  in  the  evening  he 
learned  that  it  had  not  been  received,  and  despair  again 
seized  him.  Early  next  morning  he  attempted  to  escape 
with  a  few  of  his  followers,  but  subsequently  returned. 
The  same  day  (13th  April)  Magdala  was  stormed  and 
taken,  and  within  they  found  the  dead  body  of  the 
emperor,  who  had  fallen  by  bis  own  hand.  The  inhabitants 
and  troops  were  subsequently  sent  away,  the  fortifications 
destroyed,  and  the  town  burned  The  queen  Terunish 
having  expressed  her  wish  to  go  back  to  her  own  country, 
accompanied  the  British  army,  but  died  during  the  march, 
and  her  son  Ahun-ayahu,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  the 
emperor,  was  brought  to  England,  as  this  was  the  desire 
of  his  father.  The  success  of  the  expedition  was  in  no 
small  degree  owing  to  the  aid  afforded  by  the  several  native 
chiefs  through  whose  country  it  passed,  and  no  one  did 
more  in  this  way  than  Prince  Kassai  of  TigrA  In  i 
ledgment  of  this  several  pieces  of  ordnance,  small 
and  ammunition,  with  much  of  tho  surplus  stores, 
handed  over  to  him,  and  the  English  troops  left  tbe  country 
in  May  1868.  Soon  after  this  Prince  Kassai  declared  his 
independence;  and  in  a  war  which  broke  out  between  him 
and  Wagsham  Oobaze,  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  his 
territory  taken  possession  of  by  the  conqueror.  In  1872 
Kassai  was  crowned  king  of  Abyssinia  with  great 
at  Ax  am,  under  the  title  of  King  Johannes.  In  that  year  the 
governor  of  Massowah,  Munzinger  Bey,  a  Swiss,  by  o 
mand  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  marched  an  armed  force 
against  the  Bogos  country.  The  king  solicited  the  aid  of 
England,  Germany,  and  Russia  against  tho  Egyptians,  whose 
troops,  however,  were  after  s  time  withdrawn.  Sir  liartlo 
Frere,  in  the  blue-book  published  respecting  his  mission  to 
Zanzibar,  is  of  the  opinion  that  England,  having  regard  to 
the  passaee  to  India  by  the  Red  Sea,  should  not  have  wholly 
abandoned  Abyssinia.  (d.  k.) 

(See  Travels  of  Bruce,  1768-73;  Lord  Valentin ,  Salt 
1 809-1 0 ;  Combes  ct  Tamiaier,  1 835-37 ;  Ferret  et  Oalinier, 
1839-43;  RUppell,  1831-33;  MM  Th.  Lefebvre,  A.  Petit,  et 
Quartin-Dillon,  1839-43;  Major  Harris;  Oobat;  Dr  C. 
Beke;  Isenberg  and  Krapf,  1839-42;  Mansfield  Parkyns; 
Von  Heuglin,  1861-62;  H.  A.  Stem.  1860  and  1868; 
Dr  Blanc,  1868;  A.  Raaaam,*1869;  C.  R  Markham,  1869; 
W.  T.  Blanford,  1870;  Record  of  the  Expedition  to  Abyumia, 
compiled  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  by 
Major  T.  J.  Holland  and  Captain  H.  Hosier,  2  vols.  4to, 
and  plates,  1870;  various  Parliamentary  Papers,  1867-38.) 
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ACACIA,  a  genua  of  shrubs  and  trees  belonging  to 
the  natural  family  Lcguminos»  and  tb*  section  Mimoacax 
Tbe  Cowers  are  small, 
arranged  in  rounded  or 
elongated  clusters.  Tbo 
leaves   are  compound 
pinnate  in  general.  In 
some    instances,  how- 
over,  moro  especially  in 
tho  Australian  species, 
the  leaf-jjtalka  become 
flattened,  and  serve  tho 
purpose  of  leaves;  thu 
plants  are  hence  call- 
ed leafless  Acacias,  and 
as  the   leaf-stalks  are 
often  placed  with  their 
edges  towards  tho  sky 
and  earth,  they  do  not 
intercept  light  so  fully 
as  ordinary  trees.     There  are  about  420  species  of 
Acacias  widely  scattered  over  tho  wanner  regions  of  the 
globe    They  abound  in  Australia  and  Africa.  Various 
species,  such  as  Acacia  two,  arabiea,  Ehrenbergii,  and 
tortilit,  yield  gum  arabic ;  while  Acacia  Verek,  Seyal,  and 
Adansonii  furnish  a  similar  gum,  called  gum  Senegal  These 
species  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  Arabia,  the  north- 
eastern port  of  Africa,  and  tho  East  Indies.    The  wattles 


Lc*f  of  Acacvx  hetenjAyU*. 


of  Australia  are  species  of  Acacia  with  astringent  barks. 
Acacia  dealbata  is  used  for  terming.  An  astringent 
medicine,  called  catechu  or  cutch,  is  procured  from  several 
species,  but  more  especially  from  Acacia  Catechu,  by  boiling 
down  the  wood  and  evaporating  the  solution  so  as  to  get 
an  extract  The  bark  of  Acacia  arabica,  under  the 
name  of  Babul  or  Babool,  is  used  in  Scinde  for  tanning. 
Acacia  formosa  supplies  tho  valuable  Cuba  timber  called 
sabicu.  Acacia  Seyal  is  the  plant  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  shittah  tree  of  the  Bible,  which  supplied  shittim-wood. 
Tho  pods  of  Acacia  nilolica,  undor  the  name  of  neb-neb,  are 
used  by  tanners.  The  seeds  of  Acacia  Niopo  are  roasted 
and  used  as  snuff  in  South  America.  The  seeds  of  all  tbs 
varieties  of  Acacia  in  South  Australia  to  the  west,  called 
Nundo,  are  used  as  food  after  being  roasted.  Acacia 
mclanox ylm,  black  wood  of  Australia,  sometimes  called 
light  wood,  attains  a  great  size  ;  its  wood  is  used  for 
furniture,  and  receives  a  high  polish.  Acacia  homalophylla , 
myall  wood,  yields  a  fragrant  timber,  used  for  ornamental 
purposes.  A  kind  of  Acacia  is  called  in  Australia  Bricklow. 
In  common  language  the  term  Acacia  is  often  applied  to 
species  of  the  genus  Robinh,  which  belongs  also  to  the 
Leguminous  family,  but  is  placed  in  a  different  section. 
Robinia  Psevdo-acacia,  or  false  Acacia,  is  cultivated  in 
the  milder  parts  of  Britain,  and  fonns  a  large  tree,  with 
beautiful  pink  pea-like  blossoms.  Tho  tree  is  sometimes 
called  the  Locust  tree. 
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ACADEMY,  oxaoSj/uto,1  a  suburb  of  Athens  to  the  north, 
forming  part  of  the  Ccramicus,  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  gate  named  Dypilum.  It  was  said  to  have  belonged 
to  tho  hero  Acadomus,  but  tho  derivation  of  the  word  is 
unknown.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  by  Hipparchus, 
and  adorned  with  walks,  groves,  and  fountains  by  Cimon, 
the  son  of  Miltiades,  who  at  his  death  bequeathed  it  as  a 
public  pleasure-ground  to  his  fellow-citizens.  The  Academy 
was  the  resort  of  Plato,  who  possessed  a  small  estate  in  tho 
neighbourhood.  Here  he  taught  for  nearly  fifty  years,  till 
his  death  in  348  B.O.;  and  from  these  "groves  of  the 
Academy  where  Plato  taught  the  truth,"  *  his  school,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Peripatetics,  received  the  name  of 
tho  Academics. 

Tho  same  namo  (Acadcmia)  was  in  after  times  given  by 
Cicero  to  his  villa  or  country-house  near  PuteolL  There 
was  composed  his  famous  dialogue,  The  Academic  Ques- 
tions. 

Of  tho  academic  school  of  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it 
diverged  from  the  doctrines  of  its  great  master  (see  Plato), 
wo  must  treat  very  briefly,  referring  the  reader  for  parti- 
culars to  tho  founders  of  the  various  schools,  whose  names 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention. 

The  Academy  lasted  from  the  dap  of  Plato  to  those  of 
Cicero.  As  to  the  number  of  successive  schools,  the  critics 
are  not  agreed.  Cicero  himself  and  Varro  recognised  only 
two,  the  old  and  the  new;  Sextus  Erapiricus  adds  a  third, 
the  middlu;  others  a  fourth,  that  of  Philo  and  Charmidas ; 
and  some  even  a  fifth,  the  Academy  of  Antiochua 

Of  the  bid  Academy,  the  principal  leaders  were  Speusip- 
pus, Plato's  sister's  son,  and  his  immediate  successor; 
Xcnocrates  of  Chalccdon,who  with  Speusippus  accompanied 
Plato  in  his  journey  to  Sicily;  .Polemo,  a  dissolute  young 

'  The  bye-f  : :  i  i . »'»*,'«,,  which  ocean  in  Diograet  L*«rtiu»,  is  pro- 
bably •  rationalistic  attempt  to  interpret  tbs  word,  such  u  w»  com- 
monly meet  with  in  the  writing!  of  Plata. 

*  Hanos,  Bp.  U.  S,  45. 


Athenian,  who  came  to  laugh  at  Xcnocrates,  and  remained 
to  listcu  (Horace,  Sat.,  ii  3,  2.'»3);  Crates,  and  Oantor,  tbo 
latter  of  whom  wrote  a  treatise,  «■«/>!  »o  0oi%,  praised  by 
Cicero.  Speusippus,  like  tho  Pythagoreans,  with  whom 
Aristotle  compares  him,  denied  that  tho  Platonic  Good 
could  be  the  first  principle  of  things,  for  (he  said)  tbe 
Good  is  not  like  the  germ  which  gives  birth  to  plants  and 
animals,  but  is  only  to  be  found  in  already  existing  things, 
lie  therefore  derived  tho  universe  from  a  primeval  indeter- 
minate unit,  distinct  from  the  Good ;  from  this  unit  he 
deduced  three  principles — one  for  numbers,  one  for  magni- 
tude, and  one  for  the  souL  The  Deity  he  conceived  aa 
that  living  force  which  rules  all  and  resides  everywhere 
Xcnocrates,  though  like  Speusippus  infected  with  Pytha- 
gorcanism,  was  the  most  faithful  of  Plato's  successors.  Ho 
distinguished  three  essences:  the  sensible,  the  intelligible, 
and  a  third,  compounded  of  tho  other  two.  The  sphere  of 
the  first  is  all  below  the  heavens,  of  tho  sccoud  all  beyond 
the  heavens,  of  the  third  heaven  itself.  To  each  of  these 
three  spheres  one  of  our  faculties  corresponcV  To  the  sen- 
sible, sense;  to  tho  intelligible,  intellect  or  reason;  to  tho 
mixed  sphere,  opinion  (So^a).  So  far  he  closely  follows 
the  psychology  and  cosmogeny  of  his  master;  but  Cicero 
notes  as  the  characteristic  of  both  Speusippus  and  Xeno- 
cratcs, the  abandonment  of  the  Socratic  principle  of 
hesitancy. 

Of  the  remaining  three,  the  same  writer  (who  is  our  prin- 
cipal authority  for  tho  history  of  the  Academic  school)  tclla 
us  that  they  preserved  the  Platonic  doctrine,  but  emphasised 
the  moral  part  On  the  old  Academy  he  pronounces  tbo 
following  eulogium  (De  Fin.  3) ;  "  Their  writings  and 
method  contain  all  liberal  learning,  all  history,  all  polite 
discourse ;  and  besides,  they  embrace  such  a  variety  of 
arts,  that  no  one  can  undertake  any  noble  career  without 
their  aid  ....  In  a  word,  the  Academy  is,  aa  it  were,  the 
workshop  of  every  artist"  Modern  criticism  has  not  en- 
dorsed  this  high  estimate.    They  preserved,  it  is  true,  and 
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elaborated  many  details  of  the  Platonic  teaching,  which  we 
coma  HI  Lave  spared;  but  of  Plato's  originality  and  specu- 
lative power,  of  his  poetry  and  enthusiasm,  they  inherited 
nothing;  *'  nor  amid  all  the  learning  which  has  been  pro- 
fusely lavished  upon  investigating  their  teneta,  is  there  a 
single  deduction  calculated  to  elucidate  distinctly  the 
character  of  their  progress  or  regression.1' 1  There  is  a 
saying  of  Polemo's,  which  will  illustrate  their  virtual 
abandonment  of  philosophy  proper:  "We  ahould  exorcise 
ourselvoe  in  business,  not  in  dialectical  speculation." 

Arceailaus,  the  succoasor  of  Crates,  the  disciple  of  Th so- 
ph mat  us  and  Polemo,  was  the  founder  of  the  second  or 
middle  Academy.  He  professed  himself  the  strict  fol- 
lower of  Plato,  and  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  of  opinion 
that  his  was  nothing  but  a  legitimate  development  of  ths 
true  Platonio  system.  Ho  followed  the  Socratic  method 
of  teaching  in  dialogues;  and,  like  Socrates,  left  no  writ- 
ings,— at  least  the  ancionta  were  not  acquainted  with  any. 
But  we  havo  no  evidence  that  he  maintained  the  ideal 
theory  of  Plato,  and  from  the  general  tendency  of  his 
teaching  it  is  probable  that  ho  overlooked  it  Ho  affirmed 
that  neither  our  senses  nor  our  mind  can  attain  to  any 
certainty;  in  all  we  must  suspend  our  judgment;  proba- 
bility is  the  guide  of  life.  Cicero  tells  us  that  he  was 
more  occupied  in  disputing  the  opinions  of  others  than  in 
advancing  any  of  his  own.  Arceailaus  is,  in  fact,  the 
founder  of  that  academic  scepticism  which  was  developed 
and  systematized  by  Carncades,  the  founder  of  the  third 
or  new  Academy.  Ho  was  the  chief  opponent  of  the 
Stoica  and  their  doctrine  of  certitude.  This  is  attested  by 
a  well-known  saying  of  his:  "If  there  had  been  no  Cbry- 
sippua,  there  would  have  been  no  Carneades,"  To  the 
Stoical  theory  of  perception,  the  tfaavraaia  KaraAi^vwn;,  by 
which  they  expressed  a  conviction  of  certainty  arising 
from  impressions  so  strong  as  to  amount  to  science,  he 
opposed  the  doctrine  of  aVaraA^ui,  which  denied  any 
accessary  correspondence  between  perceptions  and  the 
objects  perceived.  But  while  denying  the  possibility  of 
any  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves,  he  saved  himself 
from  absolute  scepticism  by  the  doctrine  of  probability  or 
verisimilitude,  which  may  serve  as  a  practical  guide  in  life. 
Thus  he  announced  as  his  criterion  of  truth  an  imagination 
or  impression  (^ayraaia)  at  once  credible,  irrefragable,  and 
attested  by  comparison  with  other  impressions.  The  wise 
axon  might  be  permitted  to  hold  an  opinion,  though  he 
allowed  that  that  opinion  might  bo  false.  In  ethics,  how- 
ever, he  appeared  as  the  pure  sceptic.  On  his  visit  to 
Rome  as  an  ambassador  from  Athens,  he  alternately  main- 
tained and  denied  in  his  public  disputations  the  existence 
of  justice,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Cato  and  all  honest 
citizens. 

On  the  fourth  and  fifth  Academies,  we  need  not  dwell 
long.  Philo  and  Antiochus  both  taught  Cicero,  and  with- 
out doubt  communicated  to  him  that  mild  scepticism,  that 
erleclicmu  compounded  of  almost  equal  sympathy  with 
Plato  and  Zeno,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  his  philo- 
sophical writings.  The  Academy  exactly  corresponded  to 
the  moral  and  political  wanta  of  Rome.  With  no  genius 
for  speculation,  the  better  Romans  of  that  day  were  con- 
tent to  embrace  a  system  which,  though  resting  on  no 
philosophical  basis,  and  compounded  of  heterogeneous 
dogmas,  offered  notwithstanding  a  secure  retreat  from' 
religious  scepticism  and  political  troubles.  "  My  words," 
says  Cicero,  speaking  as  a  true  Academician,  "do  not 
proclaim  the  truth,  like  a  Pythian  priestess;  but  I  conjec- 
ture what  is  probable,  like  a  plain  man ;  and  where,  I  ask, 
am  I  to  search  for  anything  moro  than  verisimilitude  1" 
And  again :  "  The  characteristic  of  the  Academy  is  never  to 

*  Aitsv  BuUsr.  LttL  cm  Ane.  Pk<L  0.  US. 


interpose  one'a  judgment,  to  approve  what  seems  most  pro- 
bable, to  compare  together  different  opinions,  to  see  what 
may  be  advanced  on  either  side,  and  to  leave  one's  listeners 
free  to  judge  without  pretending  to  dogmatise.'' 

Academy,  in  ita  modern  acceptation,  signifies  a  society 
or  corporate  body  of  learned  men,  established  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  literature,  or  the  arta 

The  first  institution  of  this  sort  we  read  of  in  history 
was  that  founded  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  which 
he  named  the  Museum,  /iowr«to*.  After  completing  his 
conquest  of  Egypt,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters  and  science,  and  gathered  about  him  a  large 
body  of  literary  men,  whom  he  employed  in  collecting 
books  and  treasures  of  art  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
library  of  Alexandria,  the  most  famous  of  the  ancient  world. 
Passing  by  the  academies  which  were  founded  by  the 
Moors  at  Grenada,  Corduba,  and  as  far  east  as  Samarcand, 
the  next  instance  of  an  academy  is  that  founded  by  Charle- 
magne at  the  instigation  of  the  celebrated  A I  coin,  for 
promoting  the  study  of  grammar,  orthography,  rhetoric, 
poo  try,  history,  and  mathematica  In  order  to  equalise  all 
ranks,  each  member  took  the  pseudonym  of  some  ancient 
author  or  celebrated  person  of  antiquity.  For  instance, 
Charlemagne  himself  was  David,  Alcuin  became  Flaccuj 
Albinus.  Though  none  of  the  labours  of  this  academy 
have  come  down  to  us,  it  undoubtedly  exerted  considerable 
influence  in  modelling  the  language  and  reducing  it  to  rules. 

In  the  following  century  Alfred  founded  an  academy  at 
Oxford.  This  was  rather  a  grammar  school  than  a  society 
of  learned  men,  and  from  it  the  University  of  Oxford 
originated. 

But  tho  academy  which  may  be  more  justly  considered 
as  the  mother  of  modern  European  academies  ia  that  of 
Floral  Garnet,  founded  at  Toulouse  in  tho  year  1325,  by 
Clemens  Isaurua,  Its  object  was  to  distribute  prizes  and 
rewards  to  the  troubadours.  The  prizes  consisted  of 
flowers  of  gold  and  silver.  It  was  first  recognised  by  the 
state  in  1694,  and  confirmed  by  letters-patent  from  the 
king,  and  its  numbers  limited  to  thirty-six.  It  haa,  except 
during  a  few  years  of  the  republic,  continued  to  tho  present 
day,  and  distributes  annually  the  following  prizes  : — An 
amaranth  of  gold  for  tho  best  ode,  a  silver  violet  for  a 
poem  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  Alexandrine  lines,  a  silver 
eglantine  fur  tho  bent  prose  composition,  a  silver  marigold 
for  an  elegy,  and  a  silver  lily  presented  in  the  last  century 
by  M.  de  Malpeyre  for  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin. 

It  was  the  Renaissance  which  was  par  ciullenct  the  era 
of  academies,  and  as  tho  Italians  may  be  said  to  have  die- 
covered  anew  the  buried  world  of  literature,  so  it  was  in 
Italy  that  the  first  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  academies 
arose  The  earliest  of  these  was  the  Platonic  Academy, 
founded  at  Florence  by  Cosmo  de  Medici  for  the  study  of 
the  works  of  Plato,  though  subsequently  they  added  the 
explanation  of  Dante  and  other  Italian  authora 

Marsilius  Ficinus,  its  principal  ornament,  in  his  Theologica 
Plalonica,  developed  a  system,  chiefly  borrowed  from  the 
later  Platonista  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which,  as  it 
seemed  to  coincide  with  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  was  allowed  by  .the  church.  His  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Plato  is  at  on<»  literal,  perspicuous,  and  correct; 
and  as  he  had  access  to  MSS.  of  Plat"  now  lost,  it  haa  in 
several  places  enabled  us  to  recover  the  original  reading. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Florence,  the 
Platonic  Academy  was  dissolved. 

In  giving  some  account  of  the  principal  academies  of 
Europe,  which  ia  all  that  this  article  professes  to  do,  we 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  arrange  them  under  different  heads, 
according  to— 1st,  The  object  which  thoy  were  designed 
to  promote;  2d,  The  countries  to  which  they  belong. 
This  classification,  though,  perhaps,  the  best  available,  it 
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necessarily  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  several  of  those  we  shall 
mention  were  at  once  literary  and  scientific,  and  many 
associations  for  similar  objects  were  known  by  some  other 
name.  Thus,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  England  has  no  academics  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  For  those  institutions  in  England  which 
answer  to  Italian  academics,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  Society. 

L  Kcikxtific  Academies. — Italy. — The  first  society 
for  the  prosecution  of  physical  science  was  that  established 
at  Naples,  1560,  under  the  presidency  of  Baptists  Porta. 
It  was  called  Academia  Secretorum  Naturm  or  de  Secreti. 
It  arose  from  a  meeting  of  some  scientific  friends,  who 
•usembled  at  Porta's  house,  and  called  themselves  the  Otioii. 
No  member  was  admitted  who  had  not  made  some  useful 
discovery  in  medicine  or  natural  philosophy.  The  name 
suggested  to  an  ignorant  public  the  prosecution  of  magic 
and  the  block  arts.  Porta  went  to  Rome  to  justify  himself 
before  Paul  III.  He  was  acquitted  by  the  Pope,  but  the 
academy  was  dissolved,  and  he  was  ordered  to  abstain  for 
the  future  from  the  practice  of  all  illicit  arts. 

At  Rome  he  was  admitted  to  the  Linen,  an  academy 
founded  by  Fedcrigo  Cesi,  the  Marcese  di  MonticellL  The 
devico  of  the  Lincei  was  a  lynx  with  its  eyes  turned  towards 
heaven  tearing  a  Cerberus  with  its  claws,  intimating  that 
they  were  prepared  to  do  battle  with  error  and  falsehood. 
Their  motto  was  the  verse  of  Lucretius  describing  rain 
dropping  irorn  a  cloud — "Redit  agmine  dulci."  Besides 
Porta,  Galileo  and  Colonna  were  enrolled  among  its  mem- 
bers. The  society  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  physical 
science.  Porta,  under  its  auspices,  published  his  great  work, 
Magin  NaturalU  libri  xx.,  1589,  in  foL;  \m  Phytogno- 
Monica,  or,  the  occult  virtue  of  plants ;  his  De  Humana  Phy- 
tioynomia,  from  which  Lavater  largely  borrowed ;  also  various 
works  on  optics  and  pneumatics,  in  which  he  approached 
tho  true  theory  of  vision.  He  is  even  said  by  some  to 
have  anticipated  Galileo  in  the  invention  of  the  telescope. 

But  the  principal  monument  still  remaining  of  the  real 
and  industry  of  Cesi  and  his  academy  is  the  Pkytobasanot, 
a  compendium  of  the  natural  history  of  Mexico,  written  by 
a  Spaniard,  Herncndez.  During  fifty  years  the  MS.  had 
been  neglected,  when  Cesi  discovered  it,  and  employed 
Terentio,  Fabro,  and  Colonna,  all  Lynceans,  to  edit  it  and 
enrich  it  with  notes  and  emendations.  Cesi's  own  great 
work,  Tfteatrutn  Naluree,  was  never  published.  The  MS 
still  exists  in  the  Albani  Library  at  Rome.  After  Cesi's 
death,  1G30,  the  academy  languished  for  somo  years  under 
l lie  patronage  of  Urban  VIII.  An  academy  of  the  same 
name  was  inaugurated  at  Romo  1734,  and  still  flourishes. 
It  numbers  among  its  members  some  of  our  English  philo- 
sophers. But  the  fame  of  the  Linen  was  far  outstripped 
l>y  that  of  tho  Aeeademia  del  Cimento,  established  in 
Florence  1657,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Ferdinand  II.,  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother  Leopold, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  Viviani,  one  of  the  greatest 
geometers  of  Europe.  The  object  of  this  academy  was 
(as  the  name  implies)  to  make  experiment*  and  relate  them, 
abjuring  all  preconceived  notions.  Unfortunately  for 
science,  it  flourished  for  only  ten  years.  Leopold  in  1667 
was  made  a  cardinal,  and  the  society  languished  without 
its  head.  It  has,  however,  left  a  record  of  its  labours  in 
a  volume  containing  an  account  of  the  experiments,  pub- 
lished by  tho  secretary  in  1667.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
I  leaotifully  printed  folio,  with  numerous  full  print  pages  of 
illustrations.  It  contains,  among  others,  those  on  the 
supposed  incomprcssibility  of  water,  on  the  pressure  of  tho 
air,  and  on  the  universal  gravity  of  bodies.  Torricelli,  the 
inventor  of  tho  barometer,  was  one  of  its  members. 

Passing  by  numerous  other  Italian  Academies  of  Science, 
we  come  to  those  of  modern  times. 


The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Turin  originated  in 
.1757  as  a  privato  society ;  in  1759  it  published  a  volume 
of  Miscellanea  PhUotophico-Maihmatica  Societati*  privalce 
Taurintntu;  shortly  after  it  was  constituted  a  Royal 
Society  by  Charles  Emanuel  III.,  and  in  1783  Victor 
Amadous  ILL  made  it  a  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  It 
consists  of  40  members,  residents  of  Turin,  20  non- 
resident, and  20  foreign  members.  It  publishes  each 
year  a  quarto  volume  of  proceedings,  and  has  crowned 
and  awarded  prizes  to  many  learned  works. 

France. — The  Old  Academy  of  Science*  originated  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  French  Academy.    A  private  society 
of  scientific  men  had  for  some  thirty  years  been  accustomed 
to  meet  first  at  the  house  of  Montmort,  the  maitre  des 
requctcs,  afterwards  at  that  of  Thevenot,  a  great  traveller 
and  man  of  universal  genius,  in  order  to  converse  on  their 
studies,  and  communicate  their  discoveries.     To  this 
society  belonged,  among  others,  Descartes,  Gassendi, 
Blaise  Pascal,  and  his  father.    Hobbee,  the  philosopher 
of  Malmesbury,  was  presented  to  it  during  bis  visit  to 
Paris  in  16*40.    Colbert,  just  as  Richelieu  in  the  case 
of  the  French  Academy,  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  an 
official  status  to  this  body  of  learned  men.  Seven  eminent 
mathematicians,  among  whom  were  Huyghens  and  De 
Bessy,  the  author  of  a  famous  treatise  on  magic  squares, 
were  chosen  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  society.  A 
certain  number  of  chemists,  physicians,  and  anatomists 
were  subsequently  added.     Pensions  were  granted  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  each  of  the  members,  and  a  fund  for 
instruments  and  experimentations  placed  at  their  disposal. 
They  commenced  their  session  the  22d  December  1666 
in  the  Royal  Library.    They  met  twice  a  week — the 
mathematicians  on  tho  Wednesdays,  the  physicists  (as  the 
naturalists  and  physiologists  were  then  called)  on  the 
Saturdays.    Duhamel  was  appointed  secretary  by  the 
king.    This  post  he  owed  more  to  his  polished  Latinity 
than  to  his  scientific  attainments,  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  society  being  recorded  in  Latin.     A  treasurer 
was  also  nominated,  who,  notwithstanding  bis  pretentious 
title,  was  nothing  more  than  conservator  of  the  scientific 
instruments,  &c     At  first  the  academy  was  rather  a 
laboratory  and  observatory  than  an  academy  proper. 
Experiments  were  undertaken  in  common  and  results 
discussed.     Several  foreign  tavanti,  in  particular  the 
Danish  astronomer  Rcemcr,  joined  tho  society,  attracted 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Grand  Monarque ;  and  the  German 
physician  and  geometer  Tscbirnhausen  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  were  made  foreign  associates.     The  death  of 
Colbert,  who  was  succeeded  by  Louvois,  exercised  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  academy.    The  labour* 
of  the  academicians  were  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of 
pure  science  to  such  works  as  the  construction  of  fountains 
and  cascades  at  Versailles,  and  the  mathematicians  were 
employed  to  calculate  the  odds  of  the  games  of  lansquenet 
and  bassett     In  1699  the  academy  was  reconstituted 
by  M.  do  Pontchartrain,  under  whose  department  as 
secretary  of  state  tho  academics  came.    By  its  new  con- 
stitution it  consisted  of  ten  honorary  members,  men  of 
high  rank,  who  interested  themselves  in  science,  fifteen 
pensionaries,  who  were  the  working  members,  viz.,  three 
geometricians,  and  the  same  number  of  astronomers, 
mechanicians,  anatomists,  and  chemists.    Each  section  of 
three  had  two  associates  attached  to  it,  and  besides,  each 
pensionary  had  tho  power  of  naming  a  pupil.   There  were 
eight  foreign  and  four  free  associates.    The  officers  were, 
a  president  and  a  vice-president,  named  by  the  king  from 
among  the  honorary  members,  and  a  secretary  and  treasurer 
chosen  from  the  pensionaries,  who  held  their  offices  for 
life.  Fontcnelle,  a  man  of  wit,  and  rather  a  populariser  of 
sciences  than  an  original  investigator,  succeeded  Duhamel  as 
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secretary.  The  constitution,  as  Is  evident,  was  purely  aristo- 
cratical,  and  unlike  that  of  the  French  Academy,  in  which 
the  principle  of  equality  among  the  members  was  never 
violated.  Science  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  dispense 
with  the  patronage  of  the  great.  The  two  leading  spirits 
of  the  academy  at  this  period  were  Clairaut  and  Reaumur. 
Clairaut  was  the  first  to  explain  capillary  attraction,  and 
predicted  within  a  few  days  of  the  correct  time  the  return 
of  Bailey's  comet.  1  lis  theory  on  the  figure  of  the  earth 
was  only  superseded  by  Laplace's  Mecaniqv*  Celeete, 
Rtaumur  was  principally  distinguished  by  bis  practical 
discoveries,  and  a  thermometer  in  common  use  at  the 
present  day  bears  his  name.  ' 

To  trace  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  this  academy  would 
far  exceed  our  limits,  being  equivalent  to  writing  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  science  in  France.  It  has 
reckoned  among  its  members  Laplace,  Buflbn,  Lagrange, 
D'Alembert,  Lavoisier,  and  Jussicu,  the  father  of  modern 
butany.  Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  for  further  informa- 
tion we  would  refer  to  M.  Alfred  Maury's  excellent  history. 

On  21st  December  1792,  the  old  Academy  of  Sciences 
met  for  the  hut  time.  Many  of  the  members  fell  by  the 
guillotine,  many  were  imprisoned,  more  reduced  to  indi- 
gence. The  aristocracy  of  talent  was  almost  as  much 
detested  and  persecuted  by  the  Revolution  as  that  of  rank. 

In  1795  the  Convention  decided  on  founding  an  Insti- 
tute, which  was  to  replace  all  the  academies.  The  first 
class  of  the  Institute  corresponded  closely  to  tho  old 
academy..  See  Iwstitctb. 

In  1816  tho  Academy  was  reconstituted  as  a  branch  of 
the  Institute.  The  new  academy  has  reckoned  among  its 
members,  besides  many  other  brilliant  names,  Carnot  the 
engineer,  the  physicians  Frcsnel,  Ampere,  Arago,  Biot,  the 
chemists  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  the  zoologists  Q.  Cuvier 
and  the  two  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaires. 

The  French  had  also  considerable  academies  in  most  of 
their  large  towns.  Montpellier,  for  example,  had  a  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in  1706  by  Louis  XIV.,  on 
nearly  the  same  footing  as  that  at  Paris,  of  which,  indeed, 
it  was  in  some  measure  tho  counterpart.  It  was  recon- 
stituted in  1847,  and  organised  under  three  sections — 
medicine,  science,  and  letters.  It  has  continued  to  publish 
annual  reports  of  considerable  value.  Toulouse  also  had 
an  academy  under  the  denomination  of  Lanternists;  and 
there  were  analogous  institutions  at  Nimcs,  Aries,  Lyons, 
Dijon,  Bordeaux,  and  other  places.  Of  these  several,  we 
believe,  are  still  in  existence,  if  not  in  activity. 

Before  passing  on  to  German  academies,  we  may  here 
notice  a  private  scientific  and  philosophical  society,  the 
precursor  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  does  not 
appear  to  hare  had  any  distinguishing  name ;  but  the  pro- 
moter of  it  was  Eusebius  Renaudot,  Counsellor  and  Phy- 
sician in  Ordinary  to  the  King  of  France,  and  Doctor 
Regent  of  the  Faculty  of  Physio  at  Paris,  by  whom  a  full 
account  of  its  conferences  was  published,  translated  into 
English  by  G.  Havers,  1664.  In  the  preface  it  is  said  to 
be  "  a  production  of  an  assembly  of  the  choicest  wits  of 
France.'*  We  will  quote  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  these 
discussions  in  order  to  show  the  character  of  the  society : — 
"Why  the  loadstone  draws  iron;"  "Whether  the  soul's 
immortality  is  demonstrable  by  natural  reason ;"  "  Of  the 
little  hairy  girl  lately  seen  in  this  city."  On  subjects  of 
popular  superstition  their  views  were  far  in  advance  of  the 
time.  Of  judicial  astrology  it  is  said,  "  Why  should  we 
seek  in  heaven  the  causes  of  accidents  which  befall  us  if 
we  can  find  them  on  earth  V  Of  tho  philosopher's  stone— 
"  This  most  extravagant  conceit,  that  it  is  the  panacea, 
joined  to  tho  other  absurdities  of  that  chimerical  art,  mokes 
us  believe  that  it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  serve  for 
imaginary  consolation  to  the  miserable.'* 


Germany. — The  Collegium  Curiorum  was  a  ecientifio 
society,  founded  by  J.  C.  Sturm,  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Altorff,  in 
Franconia,  in  1672,  on  the  plan  of  the  Aocademia  del 
Oimento.  It  originally  consisted  of  20  members,  and  con- 
tinued to  flourish  long  after  the  death  of  its  founder.  The 
early  labours  of  the  society  were  devoted  to  the  repetition 
(under  varied  conditions)  of  the  most  notable  experiments 
of  the  day,  or  to  the  discussion  of  the  results.  Two  volumes 
of  proceedings  were  published  by  Sturm  in  1C76  and  16S5 
respectively.  The  Programma  Invitaiorium  is  dated  June 
S,  1672;  and  Sturm  therein  urges  that,  as  the  day  of  dis- 
putatious philosophy  had  given  way  to  that  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  and  as,  moreover,  scientific  societies  had 
been  founded  at  Florence,  London,  and  Rome,  it  would 
therefore  seem  desirable  to  found  one  in  Germany,  for  the 
attainment  of  which  end  he  requests  the  co-operation  of 
the  learned. 

The  work  of  1676,  entitled  Collegium  Experimentale  rive 
Curiotvm,  commences  with  an  account  of  the  diving  bell, 
"  a  new  invention;"  next  follow  chapters  on  the  camera 
obscuro,  the  Torricellian  experiment,  the  air-pump,  micro- 
scope, telescope,  A  c.  The  two  works  have  been  pronounced 
by  a  competent  authority 1  to  constitute  a  nearer  approach 
to  a  textrbook  of  the  physics  of  the  period  than  any  pre- 
ceding work. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  was  founded 
in  1700  by  Frederic  L  after  Leibnitz*  comprehensive  plan, 
but  was  not  opened  till  171 1.  Leibnitx  was  tho  first  presi- 
dent. Under  Maupertuia,  who  succeeded  him,  it  did  good 
service  Its  present  constitution  dates  from  Junuory  24, 
1812.  It  is  divided  into  four  sections — physical,  mathe- 
matical, philosophical,  and  historical.  Each  section  is  under 
a  paid  secretary  elected  for  lifo ;  each  secretory  presides  in 
turn  for  a  quarter  of  a  year.  The  members  are — 1st,  Re- 
gular members  who  are  paid;  these  hold  general  meetings 
every  Thursday,  and  sectional  meetings  every  Monday.  2d, 
Foreign  members,  not  to  exceed  24  in  number,  id,  Hon- 
orary members  and  correspondents.  Since  1811  it  has 
published  yearly,  Mhnoire*  deVA  cadhnie  Roy  ale  del  Science* 
et  Belle*  Lettrt*  d  Berlin.  For  its  scientific  and  philoso- 
phical attainments  the  names  of  W.  and  A.  v.  Humboldt, 
Idcloa,  Savigny,  Schleiermacher,  Bopp,  and  Ranke,  will 
sufficiently  vouch. 

The  Academy  of  Science*  at  Mannheim  was  established 
by  Charles  Theodore,  Elector  Palatine,  in  tho  year  1755. 
The  plan  of  this  institution  was  furnished  by  Scbrepflin, 
according  to  which  it  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  his- 
torical and  physical  In  1780  a  sub-division  of  the  latter 
took  place  into  the  physical,  properly  so-called,  and  the 
meteorological.  The  meteorological  observations  are  pub- 
lished separately,  under  the  title  of  Epheuuride*  Societati* 
Meteorological  Palatinat.  The  historical  and  physical  me- 
moirs are  published  under  the  title  of  Acta  Academia 
Theodoro-  Palatinat. 

The  Electoral  Bavarian  Academy  of  Science*  at  Munich 
was  established  in  1759,  and  publishes  its  memoirs  under 
tho  title  of  Abhandlungen  der  BaicrUchen  Akademie,  Soon 
after  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  king, 
tho  Bavarian  government,  by  his  orders,  directed  its  atten- 
tion to  a  new  organisation  of  the  Ac&demy  of  Sciences  of 
Munich.  The  design  of  the  king  was,  to  render  its  labours 
more  extensive  than  those  of  any  similar  institution  in 
Europe,  by  giving  to  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry, 
the  immediate  superintendence  over  all  the  establishments 
for  public  instruction  in  tho  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  The  Privy- 
Councillor  Jacobi,  a  man  of  most  excellent  character,  and  of 
consicicnibls  scientific  &tt n mcntftj  wus  AppoiDtod  president*. 

»  Mr  a  F.  BodwsD,  In  the  Chemical  Jfaa&  Jane  21,  1867. 
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The  Electoral  Academy  at  Erfurt  waa  established  by  the 
Elector  of  Menu,  in  the  year  1754.  It  constat*  of  a  pro- 
tector, president,  director,  assessors,  adjuncts,  and  asao- 
cii-.ca.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  useful  sciences.  The 
memoirs  were  originally  published  in  Latin,  but  afterwards 
in  German.  The  Hessian  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Qiessen 
publish  their  transactions  unde.  the  title  of  Acta  Philo- 
tophico-Mexiica  Academiat  Scientiarum  Principalis  Hcvdaca. 
In  the  Netherlands  there  are  scientific  academies  at  Flush- 
ing and  Brussels,  both  of  which  hare  published  their 
transactions. 

Jiuisia. — The  Imperial  Academy  of  Science*  at  St 
Peterdntry  was  projected  by  the  Ciar  Peter  the  Great 
Having  in  the  course  of  his  travels  observed  the  advan- 
tage of  public  societies  for  the  encouragement  and  promo- 
tion of  literature,  he  formed  the  design  of  founding  an 
academy  of  sciences  at  St  Petersburg.  By  the  advice 
of  Wolff  and  Leibnitz,  whom  he  consulted  on  this  occasion, 
the  society  was  accordingly  regulated,  and  several  learned 
foreigners  were  invited  to  become  members.  Peter  him- 
self drew  the  plan,  and  signed  it  on  the  10th  of  February 
1724;  but  he  was  prevented,  by  the  suddenness  of  his 
death,  from  carrying  it  into  execution.  His  decease,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  its  completion;  for  on  the  21st  of 
December  1725,  Catharine  L  established  it  according  to 
Peter's  plan,  and  on  the  27th  of  tho  same  month  the  society 
assembled  for  the  hrst  time.  On  the  1st  of  August  1726, 
Catharine  honoured  the  meeting  with  her  presence,  when 
Professor  Bulfinger,  a  German  naturalist  of  great  eminence, 
pronounced  an  oration  upon  the  advances  made  in  the 
theory  of  magnetic  variations,  and  also  on  the  progress  of 
research  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  discovery  of  the  longi- 
tude. A  short  time  afterwards  the  empress  settled  a  fund 
of  £1982  per  annum  for  the  support  of  tho  academy;  and 
15  members,  all  eminent  for  their  learning  and  talents, 
were  admitted  and  pensioned,  under  the  title  of  professors 
in  tho  various  branches  of  science  and  literature.  The  most 
distinguished  of  these  professors  were  Nicholas  and  Daniel 
Bernouilli,  the  two  De  Lislea,  Bulfinger,  and  Wolff. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Peter  IL  the  salaries  of  the 
members  were  discontinued,  and  the  academy  utterly 
neglected  by  the  Court;  but  it  was  again  patronised  by  the 
Empress  Anne,  who  even  added  a  seminary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  under  the  superintendence  of  the  professors. 
Both  institutions  flourished  for  some  time  under  the 
direction  of  Baron  Korf ;  but  upon  his  death,  towards  the 
end  of  Anne's  reign,  an  ignorant  person  being  appointed 
president,  many  of  the  most  able  members  quitted  Russia. 
At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  however,  new  life  and  vigour 
were  infused  into  the  academy.  The  original  plan  was 
enlarged  and  improved ;  some  of  the  most  learned  foreigners 
were  again  drawn  to  St  Petersburg;  and,  what  was  considered 
as  a  good  omen  for  the  literature  of  Russia,  two  natives, 
Lomonosof  and  Rumovsky,  men  of  genius  and  abilities, 
who  had  prosecuted  their  studies  in  foreign  universities, 
were  enrolled  among  its  memben.  Lastly,  the  annual 
income  waa  increased  to  £10,659,  and  sundry  other  advan- 
tages were  conferred  upon  the  institution. 

The  Empress  Catharine  IX,  with  her  usual  zeal  for 
promoting  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  took  this  useful 
society  under  her  immediate  protection.  She  altered  the 
court  of  directors  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
body,  corrected  many  of  its  abuses,  and  infused  a  new 
vigour  and  spirit  into  their  researches.  By  Catharine's 
particular  recommendation  the  most  ingenious  professors 
visited  the  various  provinces  of  her  vast  dominions ;  and  as 
the  funds  of  the  academy  were  not  sufficient  to  defray  the 
whole  expense  of  these  expeditions,  tho  empress  supplied 
the  deficiency  by  a  grant  of  £2000,  which  was  renewed  aa 
occasion  required, 


The  purpose  and  object  of  these  travels  will  appear  from 
the  instructions  giv^n  by  the  academy  to  the  several  per- 
sons who  engaged  in  them.  They  were  ordered  to  institute) 
inquiries  respecting  tho  different  sorts  of  earths  and  waters; 
the  best  methods  of  cultivating  barren  and  desert  spots ; 
the  local  disorders  incident  to  men  and  animals,  together 
with  the  most  efficacious  means  of  relieving  them ;  -the 
breeding  of  cattle,  particularly  of  sheep;  the  rearing  of  beca 
and  silk-worms;  the  different  places  and  objects  for  fishing 
and  hunting;  minerals  of  all  kinds;  the  arts  and  trades; 
and  tho  formation  of  a  Flc  -i  Ruuica,  or  collection  of  indi- 
genous plants.  They  were  particularly  instructed  to  rectify 
the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  principal  towns;  to  make 
astronomical,  geographical,  and  meteorological  observa 
tions;  to  trace  the  courses  of  rivers;  to  construct  the  most 
exact  charts;  and  to  be  very  distinct  and  accurate  in  re- 
marking and  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
different  races  of  people,  their  drosses,  languages,  anti- 
quities, traditions,  history,  religion;  in  a  word,  to  gain 
every  ^formation  which  might  tend  to  illustrate  the  real 
state  of  tho  whole  Russian  empire.  More  ample  instruc- 
tions cannot  wel'.  be  conceived ;  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  very  zealously  and  faithfully  executed.  The  conse- 
quence was  that,  at  that  time,  no  country  could  boast, 
within  the  space  of  so  few  years,  such  a  numbe-of  excellent 
publications  on  its  internal  state,  its  natural  productions, 
its  topography,  geography,  and  history,  and  on  the  manners, 
customs,  and  languages  of  the  different  tribes  who  inhabit 
it,  aa  issued  from  the  press  of  this  academy.  In  its  researches 
in  Asiatic  languages,  and  general  knowledge  of  Oriental 
customs  and  religions,  it  proved  itself  the  worthy  rival  of 
our  own  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  first  transactions  of  this  society  were  published  in 
1728,  and  entitled  Commctttarii  Academics  Scientiarum 
fmperialu  Petropolitana  ad  annum  1726,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Peter  IL  The  publication  was  continued  under 
this  form  until  the  year  1747,  when  the  transactions  were 
called  Nooi  Commentarii  Academia,  Alc  ;-and  in  1777,  the 
academy  again  changed  the  title  into  Acta  Academiat  Scien- 
tiarum Imperial  it  Petropolitanat,  and  likewise  made  some 
alteration  in  the  arrangements  and  plan  of  the  work.  The 
papers,  which  had  been  hitherto  published  in  the  Latin 
language  only,  were  now  written  indifferently  either  in 
that  language  or  in  French,  and  a  preface  added,  entitled 
PartU  Ilittorique,  which  contains  an  account  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, meetings,  the  admission  of  new  members,  and 
other  remarkable  occurrences.  Of  the  Commentaries,  14 
volumes  were  published:  the  first  of  the  Hew  Commen- 
tariet made  its  appearance  in  1750,  and  the  twentieth  in 
1776.  Under  the  new  title  of  Acta  Academiat,  a  number  of 
volumes  have  been  given  to  the  public ;  and  two  are  printed 
every  year.  These  transactions  abound  with  ingenious  and 
elaborate  disquisitions  upon  various  parts  of  science  and 
natural  history;  and  it  may  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  assert, 
that  no  society  in  Europe  has  more  distinguished  itself  for 
the  excellence  of  its  publications,  particularly  in  the  more 
abstruse  parts  of  pure  and  mixed  mathematics. 

The  academy  is  still  composed,  as  at  first,  of  15  pro- 
fessors, besides  the  president  and  director.  Each  of  these 
professors  has  a  house  and  an  annual  stipend  of  from  £200 
to  £600.  Besides  the  professors,  there  arc  four  adjuncts, 
with  pensions,  who  are  present  at  tho  sittings  of  tho  society, 
and  succeed  to  the  first  vacancies.  The  direction  of  the 
academy  is  generally  entrusted  to  a  person  of  distinction. 

The  buildings  and  apparatus  of  this  academy  are  on  a 
vast  scale.  There  is  a  fine  library,  consisting  of  36,000 
curious  books  and  manuscripts ;  together  with  an  extensive 
museum,  in  which  the  various  branches  of  natural  history, 
4c,  are  distributed  in  different  apartments.  The  latter  is 
I  extremely  rich  in  native  productions,  having  been  cot.  .i- 
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dorably  augmented  by  tho  collections  made  by  Pallas, 
Qmelin,  Guldenstaedt,  and  other  professors,  during  their 
expeditions  through  tlie  various  parts  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. The  stuffed  animals  and  birds  occupy  one  apartment 
The  chamber  of  rarities,  the  cabinet  of  coins,  Ax.,  contain 
innumerable  articles  of  the  highest  curiosity  and  value. 
The  motto  of  the  society  is  exceedingly  modest;  it  consists 
of  only  one  word,  Paulatim. 

Sweden. — The  Academy  of  Science*  at  Stockholm,  or  tho 
Royal  Swedish  Academy,  owes  its  institution  to  six  persons 
of  distinguished  learning,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Linnaeus.  They  originally  met  on  the  2d  of  June  1739, 
when  they  formed  a  private  society,  in  which  some  dis- 
sertations were  read;  and  in  the  end  of  the  same  year 
their  first  publication  made  its  appearance.  As  the  meet- 
ings continued  and  the  members  increased,  the  society 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  king;  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
31st  of  March  1741,  it  was  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  tho  Royal  Swedish  Academy.  Not  receiving  any  pen- 
sion from  the  crown,  it  is  merely  under  the  protection  of 
the  king,  being  directed,  liko  our  Royal  Society,  by  its  own 
members.  It  has  now,  however,  a  largo  fund,  which  has 
chiefly  arisen  from  legacies  and  other  donations;  but  a  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  philosophy,  and  two  secretaries,  arc 
Mill  tho  only  persona  who  rcceivo  any  salaries.  Each  of 
tho  members  resident  at  Stockholm  becomes  president  by 
rotation,  and  contiuues  in  office  during  three  months. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  members,  native  and  foreign ;  the 
election  of  the  former  take  places  in  April,  that  of  the  latter 
tn  July;  and  no  money  is  paid  at  tho  time  of  admission. 
The  discretions  read  at  each  meeting  are  collected  and 
published  four  times  in  the  year  :  they  are  written  in  tho 
Swedish  language,  and  printed  in  octavo,  and  the  annual 
publications  m  ike  a  volume  Tho  first  40  volumes,  which 
were  completed  in  1779,  are  called  tho  Old  Transactions. 

Denmark. — Tho  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copen- 
hagen owes  its  institution  to  tho  real  of  six  individuals, 
•  horn  Christian  VI.,  in  1742,  ordered  to  arrange  his  cabinet 
of  medals.  These  persons  were  John  Oram,  Joachim  Fre- 
deric Ramus,  Christian  Louis  Schcid,  Mark  Woldickey, 
Eric  Pontopidan,  and  Bernard  Moclman,  who,  occasionally 
meeting  for  this  puqiosc,  extended  their  designs;  associated 
with  them  others  who  were  eminent  in  several  branches  of 
science ;  and  forming  a  kind  of  literary  society,  employed 
themselves  in  searching  into,  and  explaining  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  their  country.  The  Count  of  Holstcin,  the 
first  president,  warmly  patronised  this  society,  and  rt com- 
manded it  so  strongly  to  Christian  VL  that,  in  1743,  his 
Danish  majesty  took  it  under  his  protection,  called  it  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  oudowed  it  with  a  fund,  and 
ordered  the  members  to  join  to  their  former  pursuits 
natural  history,  physics,  and  mathematics.  In  consequence 
of  the  royal  favour  the  members  engaged  with  fresh  real 
in  their  pursuits ;  and  tho  academy  has  published  15 
volumes  in  the  Danish  language,  some  of  which  havo  been 
translated  into  Latin. 

England. — In  1  CI G  a  scheme  for  founding  a  Royal 
Academy  was  started  by  Ednund  Bolton,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  antiquary.  Bolton,  in  his  petition  to  King 
James,  which  was  supported  b7  Gcorgo  Villiere,  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  proposed  that  the  title  of  the  academy  should 
be  "  King  James,  his  Acaceme  or  College  of  honour." 
In  the  list  of  members  octurs  tho  name  of  Sir  Kcnelm 
Digby,  ono  of  the  original  nembcrs  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  death  of  the  king  pnved  fatal  to  the  undertaking. 
In  1 635  a  second  attempt  vas  made  to  found  an  academy, 
under  the  patronage  of  Charles  I.,  with  the  title  of 
"  Minerva's  Musaeum,"  fo  tho  instruction  of  young  noble- 
men in  the  liberal  arts  aid  sciences,  but  the  project  was 
soon  dropi-cd.  Aboutl64  someof  the  more  ardent  followers 


|  of  Bacon  used  to  meet,  some  in  London,  some  at  Oxford, 
for  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  experimental 
science.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society,  which 
received  its  charter  in  1 6C2.    See  Royal  Sooibty. 

Ireland. — The  Royal  Irish  Academy  arose  out  of  a 
society  established  at  Dublin  about  tho  year  1782,  and 
consisting  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  most  of  whom 
belonged  to  tho  university.  They  held  weekly  meetings, 
and  read  essays  in  turn  on  various  subjects.  The  members 
of  this  society  afterwards  formed  a  moro  extensive  plan, 
and,  admitting  only  such  names  as  might  add  dignity  to 
their  new  institution,  became  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  They  professed  to  unite  tho  advancement 
of  science  with  the  history  of  mankind  nnd  polite  literature. 
The  first  volume  of  their  transactions  (for  1787)  appeared 
in  1788,  and  seven  volumes  were  afterwards  published. 
A  society  was  formed  in  Dublin,  similar  to  tho  Royal 
Society  in  London,  as  oarly  as  the  year  1683 ;  but  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country  proved  unpropitious  to  the 
cultivation  of  philosophy  and  literature. 

Holland. — The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Amsterdam, 
erected  by  a  royal  ordinance  1852,  succeeded  the  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Low  Countries,  founded  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
King  of  Holland,  1608.  In  1855  it  had  published  192 
volumes  of  proceedings,  and  received  an  annual  subsidy  of 
14,000  florins  from  the  state. 

Spain. — Tho  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Madrid,  founded 
1774,  after  tho  model  of  the  French  Academy. 

Portugal. — The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lisbon  is  divided 
into  three  classes — natural  history,  mathematics,  and 
national  literature.  It  consists  of  24  ordinary  and  3C 
extraordinary  members.  Sinco  1779  it  has  published 
Manorial  de  Letter atitra  Portugveta;  Mcmorias  Economical; 
Colleccao  de  Livros  ineditos  di  Hist  or ia  Portugveta. 

IL  AcAi>F.uiEs  or  Belles  Lkttkes. — Italy. — Italy  in  tho 
1 6th  century  was  remarkable  for  tho  number  of  its  literary 
academies.  Tiraboschi,  in  his  H istory  of  Italian  Literature, 
has  given  a  list  of  171 ;  and  Jarkius,  in  his  Specimen 
Histories  Academiarum  Conditarum,  enumerates  yearly 
700.  Many  of  these,  with  a  sort  of  Socrntic  irony,  gave 
themselves  names  exprcssivo  of  ignorance  or  simply  ludi- 
crous. Such  were  tho  Lunatici  of  Naples,  tho  Estravaganti, 
tho  Fulminates,  the  Trapessati,  the  Drowsy,  the  Sleepers, 
the  Anxious,  the  Confuted,  tho  Unstable,  the  Fantastic, 
tho  Transformed,  the  jEtherial.  "  The  first  academies  of 
Italy  chiefly  directed  their  attention  to  classical  literature ; 
they  compared  manuscripts ;  they  suggested  new  readings,  or 
new  interpretations;  they  deciphered  inscriptions  or  coins; 
they  sat  in  judgment  on  a  Latin  ode,  or  debated  the  pro- 
priety of  a  phrase.  Their  own  poetry  had,  perhaps,  never 
been  neglected ;  but  it  was  not  till  tho  writings  of  Berabo 
furnished  a  new  code  of  criticism  in  tho  Italian  language, 
that  they  began  to  study  it  with  the  same  minuteness  as 
modem  Latin."  "They  were  encouragers  of  a  numis- 
matic and  lapidary  erudition,  elegant  in  itself,  and  throw- 
ing for  ever  little  specks  of  light  on  the  still  ocean  of  the 
past,  but  not  very  favourable  to  comprehensive  observation, 
and  tending  to  bestow  on  an  unprofitable  pedantry  the 
honours  of  real  learning."1  The  Italian  nobility,  excluded 
as  they  mostly  were  from  politics,  and  living  in  cities, 
found  in  literature  a  consolation  and  a  career.  Such 
academics  were  oligarchical  in  their  constitution ;  they 
encouraged  culture,  but  tended  to  hamper  genius  and 
extinguish  originality.  Of  their  academies,  by  for  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  Accademia  delta  Crvsca  or  Fur- 
furatorvm;  that  is,  of  Bran,  or  of  the  Sifted.  The  title 
was  borrowed  from  a  previous  society  at  Perugia,  the 
Accademia  degli  Scossi,  of  the  Well-shaken.     Ita  device 

»  IlsWs  hi.  to  Lit.  o/Snrope,  vol  I.  054,  and  vol  li.  50?. 
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was  a  sieve;  its  motto,  u  11  pin  bel  fior  ne  cogue,"  it 
collect*  the  finest  flour  of  it ;  its  principal  object  the  puri- 
fication of  the  language.  Its  great  work  was  the  Vocabu- 
lario  ddla  Crutea,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 
1613.  It  was  composed  avowedly  on  Tuscan  principles, 
and  regarded  the  14th  century  as  the  Augustan  period  of 
the  language.  Beni  assailed  it  in  his  Anti-Crutca,  and 
this  exclusive  Tuscan  spirit  has  disappeared  in  subsequent 
editions.  The  Accadcmia  della  Crusca  is  now  incorporated 
with  two  older  societies — the  Accadcmia  degli  Apatici 
(the  Impart  ials)  and  the  Accademia  FiorenUna. 

Among  the  numerous  other  literary  academics  of  Italy 
we  may  mention  the  Academy  of  Naples,  founded  about 
1 440  by  Alfonso,  the  king ;  the  Academy  of  Florence,  founded 
1540,  to  illustrate  and  perfect  the  Tuscan  tongue,  especially 
by  a  close  study  of  Petrarch ;  the  Jntronati  of  Siena,  1525; 
the  Inftammati  of  Padua,  1534;  the  Rom  of  Siena,  sup- 
pressed by  Cosmo,  1568. 

The  Academy  of  llumourisU,  Umoritti,  had  its  origin  at 
Rome  in  the  marriage  of  Lorenzo  Marcini,  a  Roman  gentle- 
man, at  which  several  persons  of  rank  were  guests.  It 
was  carnival  time,  and  so  to  give  the  ladies  some  diversion, 
they  betook  themselves  to  the  reciting  of  verses,  sonnets, 
speeches,  first  extempore,  and  afterwards  premeditately, 
which  gave  them  the  denomination  of  Belli  Humeri. 
After  some  experience,  and  coming  more  and  more  into 
the  taste  of  these  exercises,  they  resolved  to  form  an 
academy  of  belles  lettres,  and  changed  the  title  of  Belli 
Humeri  for  that  of  I/umoristi. 

In  1690  the  Academy  or  Society  of  Arcadian*  was 
established  at  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  study 
of  poetry.  The  founder  Crescimbcni  is  the  author  of  a 
well-known  history  of  Italian  poetry.  It  numbered  among 
its  members  many  princes,  cardinals,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tics; and,  to  av<jid  disputes  about  pre-eminence,  all  appeared 
masked  after  the  manner  of  Arcadian  shepherds.  Within 
ten  years  from  its  first  establishment  tho  number  of 
academicians  amounted  to  600. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Savoy  dates  from  1719,  and  was 
made  a  royal  academy  by  Charles  Felix  in  1848.  Its 
emblem  is  a  gold  orange  treo  full  of  flowers  and  fruit;  its 
motto  "Flores  fructusque  perennes,"  being  the  same  as 
those  of  the  famous  Florimentane  Academy,  founded  at 
Annecy  by  St  Francis  de  Sales.  It  has  published  valuable 
momoirs  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Savoy. 

Germany.  —  Of  the  German  literary  academies,  the 
roost  celebrated  was  Die  Fruchtbringev.de  Gettlltcha.fi,  the 
Fruitful   Society,  established  at  Weimar  1617.  Five 

Sees  enrolled  their"  names  among  the  original  members, 
object  was  to  purify  the  mother  tongue.  The  German 
academies  copied  those  of  Italy  in  their  quaint  titles  and 
petty  ceremonials,  and  exercised  little  permanent  influence 
on  the  language  or  literature  of  the\ountry. 

France.— The  French  Academy  was  established  by  order 
of  the  king  in  the  year  1635,  but  in  its  original  form  it  came 
into  existence  some  four  or  five  years  earlier.  About  the 
year  1629  certain  literary  friends  in  Paris  agreed  to  meet 
weekly  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number.  These  meet- 
ings were  quite  informal,  but  the  conversation  turned  mostly 
on  literary  topics;  and  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  one  of 
the  number  had  composed  some  work,  he  read  it  to  the 
rest,  and  they  gave  their  opinions  upon  it  The  place  of 
meeting  was  the  house  of  M.  Conrard,  which  was  chosen 
as  being  the  most  central.  The  fame  of  these  meetings, 
though  the  members  were  bound  over  to  secrecy,  reached  at 
length  the  ears  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  conceived  so 
high  an  opinion  of  them,  that  he  at  once  promised  them 
his  protection,  and  offered  to  incorporate  them  by  letters 
patent  Nearly  all  the  members  would  have  preferred  the 
charms  of  privacy,  but,  considering  thji  risk  they  would  run  in 


incurring  the  cardinal's  displeasure,  and  that  by  the  letter 
of  the  law  all  meetings  of  any  sort  or  kind  were  prohibited, 
they  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  high  honour  the 
cardinal  thought  fit  to  confer  on  them  They  proceeded 
at  once  to  organise  their  body,  settle  their  laws  and  constim. 
tion,  appoint  officers,  and  choose  their  name.  Their  officers 
consisted  of  a  director  and  a  chancellor,  both  chosen  by 
lot,  and  a  permanent  secretory,  chosen  by  votes.  They 
elected  besides  a  publisher,  not  a  member  of  the  body. 
The  director  presided  at  the  meetings,  being  considered 
as  primut  inter  para,  and  performing  much  tho  same  part 
as  the  speaker  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  The 
chancellor  kept  tho  seals,  and  sealed  all  the  official  docu- 
ments of  the  academy.  The  office  of  the  secretary  explain* 
itself.  The  cardinal  was  ex  officio  protector.  The  meet- 
ings were  weekly  as  before. 

Tho  letters  patent  were  at  once  granted  by  the  king,  but 
it  was  only  after  violent  opfiosition  and  long  delay  that  the 
president,  who  was  jealous  of  the  cardinal's  authority,  con- 
sented to  grant  the  verification  required  by  the  old  con- 
stitution of  France. 

The  object  for  which  the  academy  was  founded,  as  set  forth 
in  its  statutes,  was  the  purification  of  the  French  language. 
"  Tho  principal  function  of  the  academy  shall  be  to  labour 
with  all  care  and  diligence  to  give  certain  rules  to  our 
language,  and  to  render  it  pure,  eloquent,  and  capable  of 
treating  the  arts  and  sciences  "  (Art  24).  They  proposed 
"  to  cleanse  tho  language  from  tho  impurities  it  has  con- 
tracted in  the  mouths  of  tho  common  people,  from  the 
jargon' of  tho  lawyers,  from  tho  misusages  of  ignorant 
courtiers,  and  the  abuses  of  the  pulpit" — Letter  of  Academy 
to  Cardinal  Richelieu, 

Their  numbers  were  fixed  at  forty.  The  original  members 
who  formed  tho  nucleus  of  tho  body  were  eight,  and  it  was 
not  till  1639  that  the  full  number  was  completed.  Their 
first  undertaking  consisted  of  essays  written  by  all  the 
members  in  rotation.  To  judge  by  the  titles  and  speci- 
mens which  have  come  down  to  us,  these  possessed  no 
special  originality  or  merit,  but  resembled  the  cs-t&tc£c<c  of 
the  Greek  rhetoricians.  They  next,  at  the  instance  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  undertook  a  criticism  of  Corneille's 
Cid,  the  most  popular  work  of  the  day.  It  was  a  rule  of 
the  academy  that  no  work  could  be  criticised  except  at  tho 
author's  request  It  was  only  the  fear  of  incurring  the 
cardinal's  displeasure  which  wrung  from  Corneille  an  un- 
willing consent  The  critique  of  the  academy  was  re- 
written several  times  before  it  met  with  the  cardinal's 
approbation.  After  six  months  of  elaboration,  it  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  SentimenU  de  t  Academic  Francoitm 
$ur  le  Cid.  This  judgment  did  not  satisfy  Corneille,  as  a 
saying  attributed  to  him  on  the  occasion  shows.  "  Hora- 
tiut,"  he  said,  referring  to  his  last  play,  "  was  condemned 
by  the  Duumviri,  but  he  was  absolved  by  tho  people.*' 
But  the  crowning  labour  of  the  academy,  commenced  in 
1639,  was  a  dictionary  of  the  French  language.  By  the 
twenty-sixth  article  of  their  statutes,  they  were  pledged  to 
compose  a  dictionary,  a  grammar,  a  treatise  on  rhetoric, 
and  one  on  poetry.  M.  Chapelain,  one  of  the  original 
members  and  leading  spirits  of  the  sea  demy,  pointed  out 
that  tho  dictionary  would  naturally  be  the  first  of  these 
works  to  be  undertaken,  and  drew  up  a  plan  of  the  work, 
which  was  to  a  great  extent  carried  out  A  catalogue  was 
to  be  made  of  all  the  most  approved  authors,  prose  and  verse : 
these  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  members,  and  all 
words  and  phrases  of  which  they  approved  to  be  marked 
by  them  in  order  to  be  incorporated  in  the  dictionary. 
For  this  they  resolved  themselves  into  two  committees, 
which  sat  on  other  than  the  regular  days.    M.  de  Vaugelas1 
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appoint*!  editor  in  chief.  To  remunerate  him  for  hi* 
Uboure,  he  received  from  the  cardinal  a  pension  of  2000 
franca.  The  first  edition  of  this  dictionary  appeared  in 
1694,  tha  last  Complement  in  1854. 

Instead  of  following  the  history  of  the  French  Academy, — 
which.  Eke  its  two  younger  sisters,  vthe  Academy  of 
Science*  and  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  was  suppressed 
in  1793,  and  reconstituted  in  1795,  as  a  class  of  the  Insti- 
tute,— a  history  which  it  *.uuld  be  impossible  to  treat 
adequately  in  the  limit  of  an  article,  wa  will  attempt 
briefly  to  estimate  its  influence  on  French  literature  and 
language,  and  point  out  its  principal  merits  and  defects. 
To  begin  with  its  merits,  it  may  justly  boast  that  there  ia 
hardly  a  single  name  of  the  first  rank  among  French 
litterateur!  that  it  has  not  enrolled  among  its  members. 
Moli&re,  it  is  true,  was  rejected  as  a  player;  but  we  can 
hardly  blame  the  academy  for  a  social  prejudice  which  it 
shared  with  the  age;  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  has,  as 
far  as  was  in  its  power,  made  the  amends  honorable.  In 
the  SalU  des  Stances  is  placed  the  bust  of  tha  greatest 
of  modern  comedians,  with  tho  inscription,  "  Hi  en  ne 
manque  a  sa  gloire ;  il  manquait  a  la  notre."  Descartes 
was  excluded  from  tho  fact  of  his  residing  in  Holland. 
Scarron  was  confined  by  paralysis  to  his  own  house. 
Pascal  is  the  only  remaining  exception,  and  Pascal  was 
better  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  mathematician 
writer.  His  Lcttres  Provincial**  wero  published 
aymously;  and  just  when  his  fame  was  rising  he 
retired  to  Port-Royal,  where  he  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  fendsuils 
have  often  been  occupied  by  men  of  no  mark  in  literature. 
Nor  is  the  academy  wholly  exonerated  by  M.  Livet's  in- 
genious defence,  that  there  are  but  eight  marshals  in  the 
French  army,  and  yet  the  number  has  never  appeared  too 
restricted  ;  for  its  most  ardent  admirers  will  not  assert  that 
it  has,  as  a  rule,  chosen  the  forty  most  distinguished  living 
authors.  Court  intrigue,  rank,  and  fines*  havo  too  often 
prevailed  over  real  merit  and  honesty.  Though  his  facts 
are  incorrect,  there  is  much  truth  in  Courier's  caustic 
satire  : — "  Dans  une  compognie  de  gens  faisant  profession 
d' esprit  on  de  savoir,  nul  ne  veut  pres  de  soi  un  plus  habile 
que  soi,  mais  bien  un  plus  noble,  un  plus  riche  :  un  due 
et  pair  honore  rAcadimie  Francaise,  qui  ne  veut  point  de 
Bofleau,1  refuse  la  Bruyere,  fait  attendre  Voltaire,  mais 
report  tout  d'abord  Chapelain  et  Conrari" 

We  havo  next  to  consider  the  influence,  of  the  French 
Academy  on  the  language  and  literature,  a  subject  on  which 
the  most  opposite  opinions  have  been  advanced.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  has  corrected  the 
judgment,  purified  the  taste,  and  formed  the  language  of 
French  writers,  and  that  to  it  we  owe  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  French  literature,  its  purity,  delicacy,  and 
flexibility.  Thus  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  well-known 
Essay  on  the  Literary  Influence  of  Academics,  has  pro- 
nounced a  glowing  panegyric  on  the  French  Academy  as  a 
high  court  of  letters,  and  rallying  point  for  educated  opinion, 
as  asserting  the  authority  of  a  master  in  matters  of  tone 
and  taste.  To  it  he  attributes  in  a  great  measure  that 
thoroughness,  that  openness  of  mind,  that  absence  of 
vulgarity  which  he  finds  everywhere  in  French  literature ; 
and  to  the  want  of  a  similar  institution  in  England  he 
traces  that  eccentricity,  that  provincial  spirit,  that  coarse- 
ness, which,  as  he  thinks,  is  barely  compensated  by  English 
gen  rue.  Thus,  too,  M.  Renan,  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
living  members,  says  that  it  is  owing  to  the  academy  "qu'on 

Us  pension,  tha  cardinal  rwnaxkad,  "  Weu,  Monti  ear,  yoa  will  not 
forge!  tha  word  pmeiem  ia  your  dictionary. "  "No,  Momelgneur," 
replied  Vanjpalaa,  "  and  itiu  Uss  the  word  gnhtudt." 

»  MUa  was  slseUd  to  ths  Trench  Aoadamy  1881,  La  Brayer* 


peut  tout  dire  sans  apparcil  scholastiqne  aveo  la  langue 
dea  gens  du  monde."  "  Ah  ne  dites,"  he  exclaims,  l«  qu'ils 
n'ont  rien  fait,  cos  obscures  beaux  esprits  dont  la  vie  se 
passe  a  instmiro  le  procea  dee  mots,  a  peser  les  syllables, 
lis  ont  fait  un  chef-d'oeuvre— la  langue  francaise.1*  On  the 
other  hand,  its  inherent  defects,  have  been  so  well  summed 
up  by  M.  Lanfrey,  that'  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  his  recent  History  of  Napoleon.  "  This  institution," 
he  says,  speaking  of  the  French  Academy,  "  had  never 
shown  itself  the  enemy  of  despotism.  Founded  by  the 
monarchy  and  for  the  monarchy,  eminently  favourable  to 
the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  favouritism,  incapable  of  any 
sustained  or  combined  In  hour,  a  stranger  to  those  groat 
works  pursued  in  common  which  legitimise  and  glorify 
the  existence  of  scientific  bodies,  occupied  exclusively  with 
learned  trifles,  fatal  to  emulation,  which  it  pretends  to 
stimulate,  by  the  compromises  and  calculations  to  which  it 
subjects  it,  directed  in  everything  by  petty  considerations, 
and  wasting  all  its  energy  in  childish  tournaments,  in 
which  the  flatteries  that  it  showers  on  others  are  only  the 
foretaste  of  the  compliments  it  expects  in  return  for  itself, 
the  French  Academy  seems  to  have  received  from  its 
founders  the  special  mission,  to  transform  genius  into  M 
esprit,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  produce  a  man  of  talent 
whom  it  has  not  demoralised.  Drawn  in  spite  of  itself 
towards  pontics,  it  alternately  pursues  and  avoids  them ; 
but  it  is  specially  attracted  by  the  gossip  of  polities,  and 
whenever  it  has  so  far  emancipated  itself  as  to  go  into 
opposition,  it  does  so  as  the  champion  of  ancient  prejudices. 
If  we  examine  its  influence  on  the  national  genius,  we 
shall  see  that  it  has  given  it  a  flexibility,  a  brilliancy,  a 
polish,  which  it  never  possessed  before ;  but  it  has  dose 
so  at  the  expense  of  its  masculine  qualities,  its  originality, 
its  spontaneity,  its  vigour,  its  natural  grace.  It  has  dis- 
ciplined it,  but  it  has  emasculated,  impoverished,  and 
rigidified  it  It  sees  in  teste,  not  a  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
but  a  certain  type  of  correctness,  an  elegant  form  of  medio- 
crity. It  has  substituted  pomp  for  grandeur,  school 
routine  for  individual  inspiration,  elaborateness  for  sim- 
plicity, fadeur  and  the  monotony  of  literary  orthodoxy  for 
variety,  the  source  and  spring  of  intellectual  fife;  and  in 
the  works  produced  under  its  auspices  we  discover  tho 
rhetorician  and  the  writer,  never  the  man.  By  all  its 
traditions  the  academy  was  made  to  be  the  natural  orna- 
ment of  a  monarchical  society.  Richelieu  conceived  and 
created  it  as  a  sort  of  superior  centralisation  applied  to 
intellect,  as  a  high  literary  court  to  maintain  intellectual 
unity,  and  protest  against  innovation.  Bonaparte,  aware  of 
all  this,  had  thought  of  re-establishing  its  ancient  privileges; 
but  it  had  in  his  eyes  one  fatal  defect — esprit.  Kings  of 
France  could  condone  a  witticism  even  against  themselves, 
a  parvenu  could  not" 

In  conclusion,  we  would  briefly  state  our  own  opinion. 
The  influence  of  the  French  Academy  has  been  conservative 
rather  than  creative.  While  it  has  raised  the  general 
standard  of  writing,  it  has  tended  to  hamper  and  crush 
originality.  It  has  done  much  by  its  example  for  style, 
but  its  attempts  to  impose  its  laws  on  language  have,  from 
tha  nature  of  the  case,  failed.  For,  however  perfectly  a 
dictionary  or  a  grammar  may  represent  the  existing  lan- 
guage of  a  nation,  an  original  genius  is  certain  to  arise — a 
Victor  Hugo,  or  on  Alfred  de  M asset,  who  will  set  at  de- 
fiance all  dictionaries  and  academic  rules. 

Spain. — The  Royal  Spanish  Academy  at  Madrid  held 
its  first  meeting  in  July  1713,  in  the  palace  of  its  foundea, 
the  Duke  d'Bscalona,  It  consisted  at  first  of  8  academicians, 
including  the  duke;  to  which  number  14  .others  wore 
afterwards  added,  the  founder  being  chosen  president  or 
In  1714  the  king  granted  them  the  royal  con- 
and  protection.     Their  device  is  a  crucible  in 
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the  middle  of  the  fire,  with  this  motto,  Limpia,  JUca,  y 
da  ttpltndor — "  It  purifies,  fixes,  and  givas  brightness." 
The  number  of  it*  members  was  limited  to  24;  the  Duke 
d'Escalona  was  chosen  director  for  life,  hot  his  successors 
were  elected  yearly,  and  the  secretary  for  life.  Their 
object,  as  marked  out  by  the  royal  declaration,  was  to 
cultivate  and  improve  the  national  language.  They  were 
to  begin  with  choosing  carefully  such  words  and  phrases 
as  have  been  used  by  the  best  Spanish  writers;  noting 
the  low,  barbarous,  or  obsolete  ones ;  and  composing  a 
dictionary  wherein  these  might  be  distinguished  from  the 
former. 

Sweden. — The  Royal  Swedish  Academy  was  founded  in 
the  year  1786,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  and  perfecting 
the  Swedish  language.  A  medal  is  struck  by  its  direction 
every  year  in  honour  of  some  illustrious  Swede.  This 
academy  does  not  publish  its  transactions. 

Belgium. — Belgium  has  always  been  famous  for  its 
literary  societies.  The  little  town  of  Diest  boasts  that  it 
possessed  a  society  of  poets  in  1302,  and  the  Catherinists 
cf  Alost  date  from  1107.  Whether  or  not  there  is  any 
foundation  for  these  claims,  it  is  certain  that  numerous 
Chamben  of  Rhetoric  (so  academies  were  then  called) 
existed  in  the  first  years  of  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

The  present  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium  was  founded  by 
the  Count  of  Coblenzl  at  Brussels,  1769.  Count  Stahren- 
berg  obtained  for  it  in  1772  letters  patent  from  Maria 
Theresa,  who  also  granted  pensions  to  all  the  members, 
and  a  fund  for  printing  their  works.  All  academicians 
wore  ipto  facto  ennobled.  It  was  reorganised,  and  a  class 
of  fine  arts  added  in  1846  through  the  agency  of  M.  Van 
de  Weyer,  the  learned  Belgian  ambassador  at  London.  It 
has  devoted  itself  principally  to  national  history  and  anti- 
quities. 

IIL  AcADEMita  or  Abcilsolooy  awd.  History. — 
Italy. — Under  this  class  the  Academy  of  Heradaneum  pro- 
perly ranks.  It  was  established  at  Naples  about  1755,  at 
which  period  a  museum  was  formed  of  the  antiquities 
found  at  Ucrculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  other  places,  by  the 
Marquis  Tanucci,  who  was  then  minister  of  state.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  explain  the  paintings,  Ac,  which  were  discovered 
at  those  places;  and  for  this  purpose  the  members  met 
every  fortnight,  and  at  each  meeting  three  paintings  were 
submitted  to  three  academicians,  who  mado  their  report 
on  them  at  their  next  sitting.  The  first  volume  of  their 
labours  appeared  in  1775,  and  they  have  been  continued 
under  the  title  of  A ntkhita  di  Ercolano.  They  contain 
engravings  of  the  principal  paintings,  statues,  bronzes, 
marble  figures,  medals,  utensils,  Ac.,  with  explanations. 
In  the  year  1807,  an  Academy  of  History  and  Antiquities, 
on  a  new  plan,  was  established  at  Naples  by  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. The  number  of  members  was  limited  to  forty; 
twenty  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
these  twenty  were  to  present  to  him,  for  his  choice,  three 
names  for  each  of  those  wanted  to  complete  the  full  num. 
bar.  Eight  thousand  ducats  were  to  be  annually  allotted 
for  the  current  expenses,  and  two  thousand  for  prizes  to 
the  authors  of  four  works  which  should  be  deemed  by  the 
academy  most  deserving  of  such  a  reward.  A  grand  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  every  year,  when  the  prizes  were  to  be 
distributed,  and  analyses  of  the  works  read.  The  first 
meeting  took  place  on  the  25th  of  April  1807;  but  the 
subsequent  changes  in  the  political  state  of  Naples  pre- 
vented the  full  and  permanent  establishment  of  this  insti- 
tution. In  the  same  year  an  academy  was  established  at 
Florence  for  the  illustration  of  Tuscan  antiquities,  which 
published  some  volumes  of  memoirs. 
France. — The  old  Academy  of  Interiptiotu  and  Belle* 


then  at  least  contained  the  elite  of  French  learning.  Look 
XIV.  was  of  all  French  kings  the  one  most  occupied  with 
his  own  aggrandisement  Literature,  and  even  science,  he 
only  encouraged  so  far  as  they  redounded  to  his  own  glory. 
Nor  were  literary  men  inclined  to  assert  their  independence. 
Boileau  well  represented  the  spirit  of  the  age  when,  in 
dedicating  his  tragedy  of  Berenice  to  Colbert,  he  wrote— 
"The  least  things  become  important  if  in  any  degree 
they  can  serve  the  glory  and  pleasure  of  the  king."  Thus 
it  was  that  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  arose.    At  the 


of  Colbert,  a  company  (a  com-attee  wa  should 
now  call  it)  had  been  appointed  by  the  king,  chosen  from 
the  French  Academy,  charged  with  the  office  of  furnishing 
inscriptions,  devices,  and  legends  for  medals.  It  consisted 
of  four  academicians:  Chapelain,  then  considered  the  poet 
laureate  of  France,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  critique  on 
the  Cid  (see  above);  l'abbe  de  Bourzeis;  Francois  Oar- 
pentier,  an  antiquary  of  high  repute  among  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  l'abbo  de  Capagnes,  who  owed  his  appoint- 
ment more  to  the  fulsome  flattery  of  his  odes  than  his 
really  learned  translation!!  of  Cicero  and  Sail  us  t.  This 
company  used  to  meet  in  Colbert's  library  in  the  winter, 
at  his  country-house  at  Sceaux  in  the  summer,  generally 
on  Wednesdays,  to  serve  the  convenience  of  the  minister, 
who  was  constantly  present  Their  meetings  were  princi- 
pally occupied  with  discussing  the  inscriptions,  statues, 
and  pictures  intended  for  the  decoration  of  Versailles;  but 
M.  Colbert,  a  really  learned  man  and  an  enthusiastic  col- 
lector of  manuscripts,  was  often  pleased  to  converse  with 
them  on  matters  of  art,  history,  and  antiquities.  Their 
first  published  work  was  a  collection  of  engravings,  accom- 
panied by  descriptions,  designed  for  some  of  the  tapestries 
at  Versailles.  Louvois,  who  succeeded  Colbert  as  a  super- 
intendent of  buildings,  revived  the  company,  which  had 
begun  to  relax  its  labours.  Felibien,  the  learned  1 
and  the  two 


to 

entitled  MedaUlet  de  la  Grande  Hittoire,  or,  in  other 
the  history  of  le  Grand  Monarque. 

But  it  was  to  M.  de  Portchartrain,  comptroller-general 
of  finance  and  secretary  of  state,  that  the  academy  owed 
its  institution.  He  added  to  the  company  Bcnaudot  and 
Tourrcil,  both  men  of  vast  learning,  the  latter  tutor  to  his 
son,  and  put  at  its  head  his  nephew,  l  abbe  Bignon,  librarian 
to  the  king.  By  a  new  regulation,  dated  the  1 6th  July 
1701,  the  Royal  Academy  of  InacrijAitm*  and  Medalt 
was  instituted,  'being  composed  of  ten  honorary  members, 
ten  pensioners,  tea  associates,  and  ten  pupils.  On  its 
constitution  we  need  not  dwell,  as  it  was  an  almost  exact 
copy  of  that  of  the  Academy  of  Science.  Among  the 
regulations  we  find  the  following,  which  indicates  clearly 
the  transition  from  a  staff  of  learned  officials  to  a  learned 
body : — "  The  academy  shall  concern  itself  with  all  that  can 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  inscriptions  and  legends,  of 
designs  for  such  monuments  and  decorations  as  may  be 


s  judgment;  also  with  the  description  of  all 
preset  t  and  future,  and  the  historical  ex- 


submitted  to  : 
artistic  works,  pi 

planation  of  the  subject  of  such  works;  and  as  the  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquities,  and  of  these  two 
languages,  is  the  best  guarantee  for  success  in  labours  of 
this  class,  the  academicians  shall  apply  themselves  to  all 
that  this  division  of  learning  includes,  as  one  of  the  most 
worthy  objects  of  their  pursuit" 

Among  the  first  honorary  members  we  find  tho  indefa- 
tigablo  Mabillon  I  excluded  from  tho  pensioners  by  reason 
of  his  orders),  Pore  La  Chaise,  the  king's  confessor,  and 
Cardinal  Rohan ;  among  the  associates  Fontenelle,  and 
Bollin,  whoso  Ancient  llittory  was  submitted  to  the 
academy  for  revision.  In  1711  tfity  completed  L'Uittoira 
du  Jioi,  of  which  SaintnSimon  was  asked  to 
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write  the  preface.  Lx  1716  the  regent  changed  its  title 
to  that  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lett  res, 
a  title  which  bettor  suited  its  new  character. 

Inihe  great  battle  between  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns 
which  divided  the  learned  world  in  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century,  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  naturally 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Ancients,  as  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  did  that  of  tho  Modems.  During  the  earlier 
years  of  the  French  Revolution  the  academy  continued 
its  labours  uninterruptedly;  and  on  the  22d  of  January 
1793,  the  day  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  we  find  in 
the  Proceedings  that  M.  Brequigny  read  a  paper  on  the 
projects  of  marriage  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Alencon.  In  the  same  year  were 
published  the  45th  and  46th  vols,  of  the  MSmoires  de 
{ Academic.  On  the  2d  of  August  of  tho  same  year  the 
last  lionet  of  the  old  academy  was  held.  More  fortunate 
than  its  sister  Academy  of  Sciences,  it  lost  only  three  of  its 
members  by  the  guillotine.  One  of  these  was  the  astro- 
nomer Sylvain  Bailly.  Three  others  sat  as  members  of 
the  Convention ;  but  for  the  honour  of  the  academy,  we 
most  add  that  all  three  were  distinguished  by  their  mode- 


In  the  first  draught  of  the  new  Institute,  October  25, 
1795,  no  class  corresponded  exactly  to  the  old  Academy 
of  Inscriptions ;'  but  most  of  tho  members  who  survived 
found  themselves  re-elected  either  in  the  2d  class  of  moral 
and  political  science,  under  which  history  and  geography 
included  as  sections,  or  more  generally  under  the  3d 
of  literature  and  fine  arts,  which  embraced  ancient 

antiquities,  and  monuments. 
LB  16  tho  academy  received  again  its  old  name. 
The  Proceedings  of  tho  Society  embraco  a  vast  field,  and 
are  of  very  various  merits.  Perhaps  the  subjects  on  which 
it  has  shown  most  originality  are  comparative  mythology, 
the  history  of  science  among  the  ancients,  and  the  geo- 
graphy and  antiquities  of  France.  The  old  academy  has 
reckoned  among  its  members  De  Sacy  .the  Orientalist, 
Dansee  de  Villoison  the  philologist,  Du  Perron  the  traveller, 
Sainte-Croix  and  Du  Theil  the  antiquarians,  and  Le  Beau, 
who  has  been  named  the  last  of  the  Romans.  The  new 
academy  has  already  inscribed  on  its  lists  tho  well-known 
names  of  Chompollioh,  A  R&ousat,  Raynouard,  Burnouf, 
aud  Augustin  Thierry. 

Celtic  Academy. — In  consequence  of  tho  attention  of 
several  literary  men  in  Paris  having  been  directed  to  Celtic 
antiquities,  a  Celtic  Academy  was  established  in  that  city  in 
the  year  1 800.  Its  objects  were,  first,  the  elucidation  of  the 
history,  customs,  antiquities,  manners,  and  monuments  of 
the  Celts,  particularly  in  France;  secondly,  the  etymology 
of  all  the  European  languages,  by  the  aid  of  the  Celto- 
British,  Welsh,  and  Erse;  and,  thirdly,  researches  relating  to 
Druidism.  The  attention  of  the  members  was  also  parti- 
cularly called  to  tho  history  and  settlements  of  the  Galstn 
in  Asia.  Lenoir,  tho  keeper  of  the  museum  of  French 
monuments,  was  appointed  president  The  academy  still 
exists  as  La  SoeiiU  RoyaU  de*  Antiquaires  de  France. 

IV.  Academies  or  Medicutk  ajtd  Sueoert. — Germany. 
— The  Academy  of  Natural  Curiosi,  called  also  the  Leo- 
poldine  Academy,  was  founded  in  1662,  by  J.  L.  Bausch, 
•  physician  of  Leipsic,  who,  imitating  the  example  of  the 
English,  published  a  general  invitation  to  medical  men  to 
communicate  all  extraordinary  cases  that  occurred  in  the 
course  of  their  practice.  The  works  of  the  Natures  Curiosi 
were  at  first  published  separately ;  but  this  being  attended 
with  considerable  inconvenience,  a  new  arrangement  was 
formed,  in  1770,  for  publishing  a  volume  of  observations 
annually.  From  some  cause,  however,  the  first  volume 
did  not  make  its  appearance  until  1784,  when  it  came 
'orth  under  the  title  of  Ephemerides.   In  1 687,  the  Emperor 


Leopold  took  the  society  under  his  protection,  and  estab 
lished  it  at  Vienna;  hence  the  title  of  Leopoldins  which  it 
in  consequence  assumed.  But  though  it  thus  acquired  a 
name,  it  had  no  fixed  place  of  meeting,  and  no  regular 
assemblies ;  instead  of  which  there  was  a  kind  of  bureau 
or  office,  first  established  at  Breslau,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Nuremberg,  where  communications  from  corre- 
spondents were  receive!,  and  persona  properly  qualified 
admitted  as  members.  By  it*  constitution  the  Leopoldine 
Academy  consists  of  a  president,  two  adjuncts  or  secretaries, 
and  colleagues  or  members,  without  any  limitation  as  to 
numbers.  At  their  admission  the  hut  come  under  a  two 
fold  obligation — first,  to  chooso  some  subject  for  discussion 
out  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom,  provided 
it  has  not  been  previously  treated  of  by  any  colleague  of 
the  academy;  and,  secondly,  to  apply  themselves  to  furnish 
materials  for  the  annual  Ephemerides.  Each  member  also 
boars  about  with  him  the  symbol  of  the  academy, 
ing  of  a  gold  ring,  whereon  is  represented  a  book 
with  an  eye  on  one  aide,  and  on  the  other  the  i 
motto  of  Nunquam  otiosus. 

The  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Vienna  was  instituted  by 
the  present  emperor,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
BrambeUa.  In  it  there  were  at  first  only  two  professors ; 
and  to  their  charge  the  Instruction  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
young  men  was  committed,  thirty  of  whom  had  formerly 
been  surgeons  in  the  army.  But  latterly  tho' number  both 
of  teachers  and  pupils  was  considerably  increased.  Gab- 
rielli  was  appointed  to  teach  pathology  and  practice: 

;  Strcit,  medical 


Boecking,  anatomy,  physiology, 

and  pharmaceutical  surgery;  uuuwwwjr,  nu^iuu  vyw- 
rstions,  midwifery,  and  ckirurgia  fortnsis ;  and  Plenk, 
chemistry  and  botany.  To  these  was  also  added  Boiudel, 
as  prosesutor  and  extraordinary  professor  of  surgery  and 
anatomy.  Besides  this,  tho  emperor  provided  a  large  and 
splendid  edifice  in  Vienna,  which  affords  accommodation 
both  for  the  teachers,  tho  students,  pregnant  women, 
patients  for  clinical  lectures,  and  servants.  For  tho  use 
of  this  academy  the  emperor  also  purchased  a  medical 
library,  which  is  open  every  day ;  a  complete  set  of  chirur- 
gieal  instruments;  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy ;  a  collection  of  natural  history ;  a  number  of 
anatomical  and  pathological  preparations ;  a  collection  of 
preparations  in  wax,  brought  from  Florence ;  and  a  variety 
of  other  useful  articles.  Adjoining  the  building  there 
is  also  a  good  botanical  garden.  With  a  view  to  encourage 
emulation  among  the  students  of  this  institution,  three 
prize  medals,  each  of  tho  value  of  40  florins,  are  annually 
bestowed  on  those  who  return  the  best  answers  to  questions 
proposed  the  year  before.  These  prizes,  however,  are  not 
entirely  founded  by  the  emperor,  but  are  in  part  owing  to 
the  ubcrality  of  Brendellius,  formerly  protochirurgna  at 
Vienna. 

France. — Royal  Academy  of  Medicine. — Medicine  is  m 
science  which  has  olwayB  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
lrings  of  France.  Charlemagne  established  a  school  of 
medicine  in  the  Louvre,  and  various  societies  have  been 
founded,  and  privilcgce  granted  to  the  faculty  by  his  suc- 
cessors. The  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  succeeded  to  tho 
old  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  and  the  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery. It  was  erected  by  a  royal  ordinance,  dated  December 
20,  1820.  It  was  divided  into  three  sections — medicine, 
surgery,  and  pharmacy.  In  its  constitution  it  closely 
resembled  the  Academy  of  Sciences  [rid.  sup.)  Its  function 
was  to  preserve  or  propagate  vaccine  matter,  and  answer 
inquiries  addressed  to  it  by  the  Government  on  tho  subject 
of  epidemics,  sanitary  reform,  and  public  health  generally. 
It  has  maintained  an  enormous  correspondence  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  published  extensive  minutes. 

V.  Academies  of  nut  Fihe  Asia The 
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at  St  Petcrsbnrq  vis  established  by  the  Empress 
h,  at  the  suggestion  of  Count  Shuvaloff,  and 
annexed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  fund  for  its 
support  was  £4000  per  annum,  and  the  foundation 
admitted  forty  scholars.  Catharine  LL  formed  it  into  a 
separate  institution,  augmented  the  annual  revenue  to 
XI  3,000,  and  increased  the  number  of  scholars  to  three 
hundred  ;  she  also  constructed,  for  the  use  and  accommo- 
dation of  the  members,  a  large  circular  building,  which 
fronts  the  Neva.  The  scholars  are  admitted  at  the  age  of 
hix ,  and  continue  until  they  have  attained  that  of  eighteen. 
They  are  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the 
crown;  and  are  all  instructed  in  reading  and  writing, 
arithmetic,  the  French  and  German  languages,  and  draw- 
ing. At  the  age  of  fourteen  they  are  at  liberty  to  choose 
any  of  the  following  arts,  divided  into  four  classes,  viz., 
first,  painting  in  all  its  branches  of  history  portraits,  war- 
pieces,  and  landscapes,  architecture,  mosaic,  enamelling, 
&c ;  secondly,  engraving  on  copperplates,  seal-cutting,  &c ; 
thirdly,  carving  on  wood,  ivory,  and  amber;  fourthly,  watch- 
making, turning,  instrument  making,  casting  statues  in 
bronze  and  other  metals,  imitating  gems  and  medals  in 
paste  and  other  compositions,  gilding,  and  varnishing. 
Prizes  are  annually  distributed  to  those  who  •  excel  in  any 
particular  art ;  and,  from  those  who  have  obtained  four 
prizes,  twelve  are  selected,  who  are  sent  abroad  at  the 
charge  of  the  crown.  A  certain  sum  is  paid  to  defray 
their  travelling  expenses ;  and  when  they  are  settled  in 
any  town,  they  receive  an  annual  salary  of  £60,  which  is 
continued  during  four  years.  There  is  a  small  assortment 
of  paintings  for  the  use  of  tho  scholars ;  and  those  who 
have  mode  great  progress  are  permitted  to  copy  the  pictures 
in  the  imperial  collection.  For  the  purpose  of  design, 
there  are  modols  in  plaster,  all  done  at  Rome,  of  the  best 
antique  statues  in  Italy,  and  of  the  same  size  with  the 
originals,  which  the  artists  of  the  academy  were  employed 
to  cast  in  bronze. 

Franre. — Tho  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  at 
Pari*  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1648,  under  the  title  of 
Acadumio  Royalo  des  Beaux  Arts,  to  which  was  afterwards 
united  the  Academy  of  Architecture,  erected  1671.  The 
academy  is  composed  of  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
engravers,  and  musical  composers.  From  among  the 
members  of  the  society,  who  are  painters,  is  chosen  the 
director  of  tho  French  Acaddmie  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Berne, 
also  instituted  by  Louis  XI V.  in  1677.  The  director's  pro- 
vince is  to  superintend  the  studies  of  the  painters,  sculptors, 
Ac,  who,  having  been  chosen  by  competition,  are  sent  to 
Italy  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  to  complete  their 
studies  in  that  country.  Most  of  the  celebrated  French 
painters  have  begun  their  career  in  this  way. 

The  Koyal  Academy  of  Music  is  the  name  which,  by  a 
strange  perversion  of  language,  is  given  in  France  to  the 
grand  opera.  In  1671  the  poet  Batf  established  in  his 
house  an  academy  or  school  of  music,  at  which  ballets  and 
masquerades  were  given.  In  1645  Mazarin  brought  from 
Italy  a  troupe  of  actors,  and  established  them  in  the  Rue 
du  Petit  Bourbon,  where  they  executed  Jules  Strozzi's 
"  Achille  in  Scire,"  the  first  opera  performed  in  France. 
After  Molicre's  death  in  1673,  his  theatre  in  the  Palais 
Royal  was  given  to  Sulli,  and  there  were  performed  all 
G luck's  great  operas ;  there  Vcstris  danced,  and  thero  was 
produced  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  "  Devin  du  Village." 

Italy. — In  1778  an  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture was  established  at  Turin.  The  meetings  were  held 
in  the  palace  of  the  kine,  who  distributed  prizes  among 
tho  most  successful  members.  In  Milan  an  Academy  of 
Architecture  was  established  so  early  as  the  year  1380,  by 
Galoas  Visconti.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an 
Academy  of  the  Arts  was  established  there,  after  the 


example  of  those  at  Paris  and  Rome.  The  pupils  wen 
furnished  with  originals  and  models,  and  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed annually.  The  prize  for  painting  was  a  gold 
medal,  and  no  prize  was  bestowed  till  all  the  competing 
pieces  had  been  subjected  to  the  examination  and  criticism 
of  competent  judges.  Before  the  effects  of  the  French 
Revolution  reached  Italy  this  was  one  of  the  best  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  in  that  kingdom.  In  the  hall  of  the 
academy  were  some  admirable  pieces  of  Correggio,  as  well 
as  several  ancient  paintings  and  statues  of  great  merit, — 
particularly  a  small  bust  of  Vitellius,  and  a  statue  of 
Agrippina,  of  most  exquisite  beauty,  though  it  wants  the 
head  and  arms.  The  Academy  of  tho  Arts,  which  had 
been  long  established  at  Florence,  fell  into  decay,  but  was 
restored  in  the  end  of  last  century.  In  it  there  are  halls 
for  nude  and  plaster  figures,  for  the  use  of  the  sculptor  and 
the  painter.  The  hall  for  plaster  figures  had  models  of  all 
the  finest  statues  in  Italy,  arranged  in  two  lines;  but  thr 
treasures  of  this  and  the  other  institutions  for  the  fine  artr 
were  greatly  diminished  during  the  occupancy  of  Italy  by 
the  French.  In  the  saloon  of  the  Academy  of  the  Arts  at 
Modena  there  are  many  casta  of  antique  statuos ;  but  after 
being  plundered  by  tho  French  it  dwindled  into  a  petty 
school  for  drawings  from  living  models;  it  contains  the 
skull  of  Correggio.  There  is  also  an  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Mantua,  and  another  at  Venice, 

Spain. — In  Madrid  an  Academy  for  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Architecture,  was  founded  by  Philip  V.  The 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  is  president  Prizes  are  dis- 
tributed every  three  years.  In  Cadiz  a  few  students 
ure  supplied  by  Government  with  the  means  of  drawing 
and  modelling  from  figures;  and  such  as  are  not  able 
to  purchase  the  requisite  instruments  are  provided  with 
them. 

Sweden. — An  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  founded  at 
Stockholm  in  the  year  1733  by  Count  Tcssin.  In  its  hall 
are  the  ancient  figures  of  plaster  presented  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  Charles  XL  The  works  of  the  students  are  publicly 
exhibited,  and  prizes  are  distributed  aunually.  Such  of 
them  as  display  distinguished  ability  obtain  pensions  i 
Government,  to  enable  them  to  reside  in  Italy  for 
years,  for  the  purposes  of  investigation  and  improvement. 
In  this  academy  there  are  nine  professors,  and  generally 
about  four  hundred  students.  In  the  year  1705  an 
Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  was 
established  at  Vienna,  with  tho  view  of  encouraging  and 
promoting  the  fine  arts. 

England. — The  Royal  Academy  of  Arti  in  London  was 
instituted  for  the  encouragement  of  designing,  painting, 
sculpture,  &c,  in  the  year  1768,  with  Sir  J.  Reynolds 
for  its  president.  This  academy  is  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  tho  queen,  and  under  the  direction  of  forty 
artists  of  the  first  rank  in  their  several  professions.  It 
furnishes,  in  winter,  living  models  of  different  characters) 
to  draw  after ;  and  in  summer,  models  of  the  same  kind 
to  point  after.  Nine  of  the  ablest  academicians  are 
annually  elected  out  of  the  forty,  whose  business  it  is  to 
attend  by  rotation,  to  set  the  figures,  to  examine  the 
performance  of  the  students,  and  to  give  them  necessary 
instructions.  There  are  likewise  professors  of  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  anatomy,  and  chemistry,  who 
annually  read  public  lectures  on  the  subjects  of  their 
several  departments ;  besides  a  president,  a  council,  and 
other  officers.  The  admission  to  this  academy  is  free  to 
all  students  properly  qualified  to  reap  advantage  from  the 
studies  cultivated  in  it ;  and  there  is  an  annual  exhibition 
at  Burlington  House  of  paintings,  sculptures,  and  designs, 
open  to  all  artists  of  distinguished  merit. 

The  Academy  of  Ancient  Mutic  was  established  in  Loo. 
don-in  1710,  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  and  othei 
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amateurs,  in  conjunction  with  the  moat  eminent  masters  of 
the  Ume,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  study  and  practice 
of  Tocal  and  instrumental  harmony.  This,  institution 
which  had  the  advantage  of  a  library,  consisting  of  the  most 
celebrated  com  positions,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  in 
manuscript  and  in  print,  and  which  was  aided  by  the  per- 
formances of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  the 
choir  of  St  Paul's,  with  the  boys  belonging  to  each,  con- 
tinued to  flourish  for  many  years.  In  1731  a  charge  of 
plagiarism  brought  against  Bononcini,  a  member  of  the 
academy,  for  claiming  a  madrigal  of  Lotti  of  Venice  as 
his  own,  threatened  the  existence  of  the  institution.  Dr 
Greene,  who  had  introduced  tho  madrigal  into  the  aca- 
demy, took  part  with  Bononcini,  and  withdrew  from  the 
society,  taking  with  him  the  boys  of  St  Paul's.  In  1734 
Mr  Gates,  another  member  of  the  society,  and  master  of 
the  children  of  the  royal  chapel,  also  retired  in  disgust; 
so  that  the  institution  was  thus  deprived  of  the  assistance 
which  the  boys  afforded  it  in  singing  the  soprano  parts. 
From  this  time  the  academy  became  a  seminary  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  music  and  the 
laws  of  harmony.  Dr  Pepusch,  who  was  one  of  its  foun- 
ders, was  active  in  accomplishing  this  measure;  and  by 
the  expedient  of  educating  boys  for  their  purpose,  and 
admitting  auditor  members,  the  subsistence  of  the  aca- 
demy was  continued.    The  Royal  Academy  of  Music  I 
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was  formed  by  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  ttw 

kingdom,  for  the  performance  of  operas,  composed  by 
Handel,  and  conducted  by  him  at  the  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market.  The  subscription  amounted  to  £50,000,  and  the 
king,  besides  subscribing  £1000,  allowed  the  society  to 
assume  the  title  of  Royal  Academy.  It  consisted  of  a 
governor,  deputy-governor,  and  twenty  director*.  A  con- 
test between  Handel  and  Senesino,  one  of  the  performers, 
in  which  the  directors  took  the  part  of  tho  latter,  occa- 
sioned the  dissolution  of  the  academy,  after  it  had  subsisted 
with  reputation  for  mora  than  nine  years.  .Tho  present 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  dates  from  1822,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1830  under  the  patronage  of  the  quoen.  It 
instructs  pupils  of  both  sexes  in  music,  charging  33  guineas 
per  annum;  but  many  receive  instruction  free.  It  ah» 
gives  public  concerts.  In  this  institution  the  leading 
instrumentalists  and  vocalists  of  England  have  received 
their  education.  (See  Mutical  Directory  published  by 
Budall,  Carte,  and  Co.) 

Academy  is  a  term  also  applied  to  those  royal  collegiate 
seminaries  in  which  young  men  are  educated  for  the  navy 
and  army.  In  our  country  there  are  three  colleges  «.f 
this  description — the  Boyal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth, 
the  Boyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  tho  Boval 
Military  College,  Sandhurst. 

(r.  a) 


ACADIE,  or  Acadia,  the  name  borne  by  Nova 
while  it  remained  a  French  settlement. 

AC  ALE  PILE  (from  dxaAi^i;,  a  nettle),  a  name  given  to 
the  animals  commonly  known  as  jdly-JUh,  $caMubber, 
Medusa,  sea-nettles,  dec. 

ACANTHOCEPHALA  (from  Anvfo,  a  thorn,  and 
KtjxiXr),  the  head),  a  group  of  parasitic  worms,  having  the 
heads  armed  with  spines  or  hooka. 

ACANTHOPTEBYGn  (from  StatSa,  a  thorn,  and 
*ripvt,  a  wing),  an  order  of  fishes,  having  bony  skeletons 
with  prickly  spinous  processes  in  the  dorsal  fins. 

ACANTHUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Acanthaccaa.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  southern 
porta  of  Europe.  The  most  common  species  is  the  Acan- 
thus mollis  or  Eraniurriru.  It  has  large,  deeply- cut,  hairy, 
,  which  are  supposed  to  have  suggested  the 
of  the  Corinthian  column.  Another  species, 
Acanthus  spinosus,  is  so  called  from  its  spiny  leavea 

ACAPULCO,  a  town  and  port  in  Mexico,  on  a  bay  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  190  miles  S.&W.  of  Mexico,  in 
N.  lat  W  50\  W.  long.  99°  46'.  The  harbour,  which  is 
the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  almost  completely  land- 
locked. It  is  easy  of  access,  and  tho  anchorage  is  so 
secure  that  heavily-laden  ships  can  lie  close  to  the  rocks 
which  surround  it  The  town,  lies  N.  W.  of  the  harbour, 
and  is  defended  by  the  castle  of  San  Diego,  which  stands 
on  an  eminence.  During  a  part  of  the  dry  season  the  air 
is  infected  with  the  putrid  effluvia  of  a  morass  eastward  of 
the  town.  This,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
aggravated  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the 
granite  rocks  that  environ  the  town,  renders  it  very  un- 
healthy, especially  to  Europeans,  though  a  passage  cut 
through  the  rocks,  to  let  in  the  sea  breeze,  has  tended  to 
improve  its  salubrity.  Acapulco  was  in  former  times  the 
great  depot  of  the  trade  of  Spain  with  the  East  Indies. 
A  galloon  sailed  from  this  port  to  Manilla  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  another  returned  once  a  year  laden  with  the 
treasures  and  luxuries  of  the  East  On  the  arrival  of  this 
galleon  a  great  fair  was  held,  to  which 
bom  all  parts  of  Mexico.   The  trade 


and  Manilla  was  annihilated  when  Mexico  became  inde- 
pendent; and,  from  this  cause,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
frequent  earthquakes  by  which  the  town  has  been  visited, 
it  had  sunk  to  comparative  insignificance,  when  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  hi  California  gave  its  trade  a  fresh  impetus. 
It  is  now  the  most  important  seaport  in  Mexico,  and  is 
regularly  touched  at  by  the  Pacific  mail  steamers.  Besides 
having  a  large  transit  trade,  it  exports  wool,  skins,  cocoa, 
cochineal,  and  indigo;  and  the  imports  includo  cottons, 
silks,  and  hardware.    Population  about  6000. 

ACABN  ANIA,  a  province  of  ancient  Greece,  now  called 
Carnia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ambracian 
gulf,  on  the  N.E  by  Ampbilochia,  on  the  W.  and  8.W. 
by  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  on  the  E.  by  to  lis.  It  was 
a  hilly  country,  with  numerous  lakes  and  tracts  of  rich 
pasture,  and  its  hills  are  to  the  present  day  crowned  with 
thick  wood.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  breed  of 
horses.  The  Acarnanians,  according  to  Mr  Grote,  though 
admitted  as  Greeks  to  the  Pan-Hellenic  games,  were  mora 
akin  in  character  and  manners  to  their  barbarian  neighbours 
of  Epirus.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnosian  war,  they 
are  mentioned  only  as  a  race  of  rude  shepherds,  divided 
into  numerous  petty  tribes,  and  engaged  in  continual  strife 
and  rapine.  They  were,  however,  favourably  distinguished 
from  their  iEtohan  neighbours  by  the  fidelity  and  stead- 
fastness of  their  character.  They  were  good  soldiers,  and 
excelled  as  slingera  At  the  date  above  mentioned  they 
begin,  as  the  allies  of  the  Athenians,  to  make  a  more  pro- 
minent figure  in  the  history  of  Greece.  The  chief  town 
was  Stmtos.  and  subsequently  Leucaa 

ACABUS  (from  diaxpt,  a  mite),  a  genus  of  Arachnides, 
represented  by  the  cheese  mite  and  other  forms. 

ACCELERATION  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  gene- 
rally the  rate  at  which  the  velocity  of  a  body,  whose 
motion  is  not  uniform,  either  increases  or  decreases.  As 
the  velocity  is  continually  changing,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  estimated,  as  in  uniform  motion,  by  the  space  actually 
passed  over  in  a  certain  time,  its  value  at  any  instant  has 
to  be  measured  by  the  space  the  body  would  describe  in 
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question  the  motion  became  and  continued  uniform.  If 
the  motion  is  such  that  the  Telocity,  thus  measured,  in- 
creases or  decreases  by  equal  amounts  in  equal  intervals  of 
time,  it  is  said  to  be  uniformly  accelerated  or  retarded. 
In  that  case,  if  /  denote  the  amount  of  increase  or  decrease 
of  velocity  corresponding  to  the  unit  of  time,  the  whole  of 
such  increase  or  decrease  in  i  units  of  time  will  evidently 
be  ft,  and  therefore  if  u  be  the  initial  and  v  the  final 
velocity  for  that  interval,  v  —  u  *  ft, — the  upper  sign  apply- 
ing to  accelerated,  tho  lower  to  retarded,  motion.  To  find 
the  distance  or  space,  «,  gone  over  in  t  units  of  time,  let  t 
be  divided  into  n  equal  intervals.    The  velocities  at  the 

t  it 

end  of  the  successive  intervals  will  be  «  */  -  ,  «*/  — , 
31 

«  */  —  ,  4c    Let  it  now  be  supposed  that  during  each 

of  these  small  intervals  the  body  has  moved  uniformly 
with  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  interval,  then  (since  a 
body  moving  uniformly  for  x  seconds  with  a  velocity  of  <j 
feet  per  second  will  move  through  xy  feet)  the  spaces 
described  in  the  successive  intervals  would  be  the  product 

of  the  velocities  given  above  by  *-  ,  and  the  whole  space  in 

the  time  t  would  be  the  sum  of  these  spaces;  ie., 

»-tr[(l  + 1 ....  repeated  »  times)  +  2  +  3  +n) 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  as  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
velocity  takes  place  continuously,  this  sum  will  be  too 
large;  but  the  greater  n  is  taken,  or  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  tho  smaller  the  intervals  are  during  which  the 
velocity  is  supposed  to  be  uniform,  the  nearer  will  the 
result  be  to  the  truth.  Hence  making  n  as  large  as  pos- 
sible, or  -  as  small  as  possible,  i.t.,  —  0,  we  obtain  as  the 

correct  expression  *  —  «**-  ft*.  In  the  case  of  motion 
from  rest,  u-0,  and  the  above  formula)  become  v—ft, 

We  have  a  familiar  instance  of  uniformly  accelerated 
and  uniformly  retarded  motion  in  the  case  of  bodies  fall- 
ing and  rising  vertically  near  the  earth's  surface,  where,  if 
the  resistance  of  the  air  be  neglected,  tho  velocity  of  the 
body  is  increased  or  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the 
earth's  attraction,  by  a  uniform  amount  in  each  second  of 
time.  To  this  amount  is  given  the  name  of  the  accelera- 
tion of  gravity  (usually  denoted  by  the  letter  g),  the  value 
of  which,  in  our  latitudes  and  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  is 
very  nearly  32$  feet  per  second.  Hence  the  space  a  body 
falls  from  rest  in  any  number  of  seconds  is  readily  found 
by  multiplying  1 6 feet  by  the  square  of  the  number  of 
seconds.  For  a  fuller  account  of  accelerating  force,— ex- 
pressed in  the  notation  of  the  Differential  Calculus  by 

f?  *  S  or^~  *  ^ ,— the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Dynamics. 

ACCENT,,  in  reading  or  speaking,  is  the  stress  or 
pressure  of  the  voice  upon  a  ''/liable  of  a  word.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  term  (Lat  aceentus,  quasi  adcantus)  clearly  shows 
that  it  was  employed  by  the  classical  grammarians  to 
express  the  production  of  a  musical  effect.  Its  origin  is 
therefore  to  be  sought  in  tho  natural  desire  of  man  to 
gratify  the  ear  by  modulated  sound,  and  probably  no 
language  exists  in  which  it  does  not  play  a  more  pr  less 
important  part.  "  Only  a  machine,"  says  Professor  Blackie 
(Place  and  Potter  of  Accent  in  Language,  in  the  Transac- 
tion* of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1871),  "  could 


produce  a  continuous  series  of  sounds  In  undistinguished 
monotonous  repetitions  like  the  turn,  t&M,  tuwt,  of  a  drum; 
a  rational  being  using  words  for  a  rational  purpose  to 
manifest  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  necessarily  accents  both 
words  and  sentences  in  some  way  or  other."  That  tho 
accentuation  of  some  languages  is  mora  distinct,  various, 
and  effective  than  that  of  others  is  beyond  question,  but 
there  are  none,  to  far  as  wo  know,  in  which  its  power  is 
not  felt  The  statement  sometimes  made,  that  the  French 
have  nu  accent  in  their  words,  can  only  mean  that  their 
accent  is  less  emphatic  or  less  variously  so  than  that 
of  certain  other  nations.  If  it  means  more,  it  is  not 
merely  an  error,  but  an  absurdity.  From  this  conception 
of  the  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  accent  must  be  funda- 
mentally the  same  thing  in  all  languages,  and  must  aim 
more  or  less  successfully  at  the  same  results,  however 
diverse  the  rules  by  which  it  is  governed.  But  there  are, 
nevertheless,  important  differences  between  the  conditions 
under  which  accent  operated  in  the  classical,  and  those  in 
which  it  operates  in  modern  tongues.  It  did  not  wholly 
determine  the  rhythm,  nor  in  the  least  affect  the  metre  of 
classical  verse ;  it  did  not  fix  the  quantity  or  length  of 
classical  syllables.  It  was  a  musical  element  superadded 
to  the  measured  structure  of  prose  and  verse. 

Passing  over  the  consideration  of  the  accentual  system  of 
the  Hebrews  with  the  single  remark,  that  it  exhibits,  though 
with  more  eLborate  and  complicated  expression,  most  of 
the  characteristics  both  of  Greek  and  English  accent,  we 
find  that  the  Greeks  employed  three  grammatical  accents, 
viz. ,  the  acute  accent  ('),  which  shows  when  the  tone  of  the 
voice  is  to  be  raised ;  the  grave  accent  ( when  it  is  to  bo 
depressed  ;  and  the  circumflex  accent  (),  composed  of  both 
the  acute  and  the  grave,  and  pointing  out  a  kind  of  undula- 
tion of  the  voice.  The  Latins  have  made  the  same  use  as  the 
Greeks  of  these  three  accents,  and  various  modern  nations, 
French,  English,  Ac,  have  also  adopted  them.  As  to  the 
Greek  accents,  now  seen  both  in  manuscripts  and  printed 
books,  thero  has  been  great  dispute  about  their  antiquity 
and  use.  But  the  following  things  seem  to  be  undoubtedly 
taught  by  the  ancient  grammarians  and  rhetoricians: — (1.) 
That  by  accent  (irpoau&'a,  tocos)  the  Greeks  understood  the 
elevation  or'  falling  of  the  voice  on  a  particular  syllable 
of  a  word,  either  absolutely,  or  in  relation  to  its  position 
in  a  sentence,  accompanied  with  an  intention  or  remission 
of  the  vocal  utterance  on  that  syllable  (ore num.  i>to-»t), 
occasioning  a  marked  predominance  of  that  syllable  over 
the  other  syllables  of  the  word.  The  predominance  thus 
given,  however,  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  quantity 
— long  or  short— of  the  accented  syllable.  The  accented 
syllable  in  Greek  as  in  English,  might  be  long  or  it  might 
be  short ;  elevation  and  emphasis  of  utterance  being  one 
thing, -and  prolongation  of  tho  vocal  sound  quite  another 
thing,  as  any  one  acquainted  with  the  first  elements  of 
music  will  at  once  perceive  The  difficulty  which  many 
modern  scholars  lave  experienced  in  conceiving  how  a 
syllable  could  be  accented  and  not  lengthened,  has  arisen 
partly  from  a  complete  want  of  distinct  ideas  on  the  nature 
of  the  elements  of  which  human  speech  is  composed,  and 
partly  also  from  a  vicious  practice  which  has  long  pre- 
vailed in  tho  English  schools,  of  reading  Greek,  not  accord- 
ing  to  the  laws  of  its  own  accentuation,  but  according  to 
the  accent  of  Latin  handed  down  to  us  through  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  For  the  rules  of  Latin  accentuation  are, 
as  Quintilian  and  Cicero  and  the  grammarians  expressly 
mention,  very  different  from  the  Greek ;  and  the  long  syllable 
of  a  word  has  the  accent  in  Latin  in  a  hundred  cases,  where 
the  musical  habit  of  the  Greek  ear  placed  it  upon  the  short. 
There  is,  besides,  a  vast  number  of  words  in  Greek  accented 
on  tho  last  syllable  (like  voluntee'r,  ambuscade,  in  English), 
of  which  not  a  single  instance  occurs  in  the  Latin  laa- 
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£uage.  Partly,  howerer,  from  ignorance,  partly  from  care- 
lessness, and  partly  perhaps  from  stupidity,  our  scholars 
transferred  the  pronunciation  of  the  more  popular  learned 
language  to  that  which  was  less  known;  and  with  the 
help  of  time  and  constant  usage,  so  habituated  themselves 
to  identify  the  accented  with  the  long  syllable,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin,  that  they  began  seriously 
tc  doubt  tho  possibility  of  pronouncing  otherwise.  Eng- 
lish scholars  have  long  ceased  to  recognise  its  existence, 
and  persist  in  reading  Greek  as  if  the  accentual  marks 
meant  nothing  at  alL  ,~Ev_en  those  who  allow  (like  Mr 
W.  Q.  Clark  and  Professor  /Munro)  that  ancient  Greek 
accent  denoted  an  elevation  of  voice  or  tone,  are  still  of 
opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  it  in  modern 
time*.  "Here  and  there,"  says  the  former  {Cambridge 
Journal  of  Philology,  vol  L  1868),  "a  person  may  bo 
found  with  such  an  exquisite  car,  and  such  plastic  organs 
>f  speech,  as  to  be  ablo  to  reproduce  the  ancient  distinction 
between  the  length  and  tone  of  syllables  accented  and 
3 tod,  and  many  not  so  gifted  may  fancy  that  they 
i  it  when  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  For  the 
of  boys  and  men,  pupils  as  well  as  teachers,  the  dis- 
tion  is  practically  impossible."  But,  in  spito  of  such 
list  views,  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  safely  asserted 
that  since  the  appearance  of  a  more  philosophical  spirit  in 
philology,  under  the  guidance  of  Hermann,  Boeckh,  and 
other  master-minds  among  tho  Germans,  tho  best  gram- 
marians have  come  to  recognise  the  importance  of  this 
element  of  ancient  Hellenic  enunciation,  while  not  a  few 
carry  out  their  principles  into  a  consistent  practice.  The 
only  circumstance,  indeed,  that  prevents  our  English 
scholars  from  practically  recognising  the  element  of  accent 
in  classical  teaching,  is  the  apprehension  that  this  would 
interfere  seriously  with  the  practical  inculcation  of  quantity ; 
an  apprehension  in  which  they  are  certainly  justified  by 
the  practice  of  tho  modern  Greeks,  who  have  given  such  a 
predominance  to  accent,  as  altogether  to  subordinate,  and 
in  many  cases  completely  overwhelm  quantity;  and  who 
also,  in  public  token  of  this  departure  from  the  classical 
habit  of  pronunciation,  regularly  compose  their  verses  with 
a  reference  to  the  spoken  accent  only,  leaving  the  quantity 
—as  in  modern  language  generally—  altogether  to  tho  dis- 
cretion of  the  poet.  But,  as  experiment  will  teach  any 
one  that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  in  the  nature  of 
the  human  voice  for  this  confusion  of  two  essentially 
different  elements,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  English  scholars 
will  soon  follow  the  example  of  tho  Germans,  and  read 
Greek  prose  at  least  systematically  according  to  the  laws 
of  classical  speech,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  the  gram- 
marians of  Alexandria  and  Byzantium.  In  the  recitation 
of  classical  verse,  of  course,  as  it  was  not  constructed  on 
accentual  principles,  tho  skilful  reader  will  naturally  allow 
the  musical  accent,  or  tho  emphasis  of  the  rhythm  to  over- 
bear, to  a  great  extent,  or  altogether  to  overwhelm,  the 
accent  of  the  individual  word;  though  with  regard  to  the 
recitation  of  verso,  it  will  always  remain  a  problem  how  far 
the  ancients  themselves  did  not  achieve  an  "accentuum 
cum  quantitate  apta  conciliatio,"  such  as  that  which  Her- 
mann (I)e  emendanda  ratione,  dc)  describes  as  the  per- 
fection of  a  polished  classical  enunciation.  A  historic 
survey  of  the  course  of  learned  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
at,  from  the  age  of  Erasmus  down  to  the  present  day, 
an  interesting  and  important  part  of  Professor 
isay  quoted  above.  See  Pennington's  work  on 
Greek  Pronunciation,  Cambridge,  1844  ;  the  German  work 
on  Greek  Accent  by  Gottling  (English),  London,  1831 ;  and 
Blackie'8  essay  on  the  Place  and  Pcntfftflf  Accent,  in  the 
Trantactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1 870-7 V. 
If  there  is  any  perplexity  regarding  the  nature  or  influ- 
i  of  classical  accent,  there  is  none  about  English.  It 


does  not  conflict  or  combine  with  the  modulations  of  quan- 
tity. It  is  the  sole  determining  element  in  our  metrical 
system.  Almost  the  very  earliest  of  our  authors,  tho 
Venerable  Bede,  notices  this.  In  defining  rhythm  ho 
says — "It  is  a  modulated  composition  of  words,  not 
according  to  the  laws  of  metre,  but  adapted  in  the  number 
of  its  syllables  to  tho  judgment  of  the  ear,  as  are  the  vertet 
of  our  vulgar  poeU"  (Bede,  Op.  voL  i.  p.  57,  ed.  1553). 
Wo  have,  of  course,  long  vowels  and  short,  like  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans,  but  we  do  not  regulate  our  verse  by 
them;  and  our  mode  of  accentuation  is  sufficiently  despotic 
to  occasionally  almost  than  go  their  character,  so  that  a 
long  vowel  shall  seem  short,  and  rice  terea.  In  reality 
this  is  not  so.  The  long  vowel  remains  long,  but  then  its 
length  gives  it  no  privilege  of  place  in  a  verse.  It  may 
modify  the  enunciation,  it  may  increase  the  roll  of  sound, 
but  a  short  vowel  could  tako  its  place  without  a  violation 
of  metre.  Tako  the  word  far,  for  example;  there  the 
vowel  u  is  long,  yet  in  the  lino 

"  0  Moon,  far-ipooming  Ocean  bows  to  thee," 

it  is  not  necessary  that  the  a  in  far  should  be  long;  a 
short  vowel  would  do  as  well  for  metrical  purposes,  and 
would  even  bring  out  more  distinctly  tho  accentuation  of 
the  syllable  tpoom. 

Originally  English  accent  was  upon  the  root,  and  not 
upon  inflectional  syllables.  Gottling  finds  the  samo  prin- 
ciple operating  in  Greek,  but  in  that  language  it  certainly 
never  exercised  the  universal  sway  it  does  in  the  earlier 
forms  of  English.  In  the  following  passage  from  Beowulf, 
the  oldest  monument  of  English  literature,  belonging,  in  its 
first  form,  to  a  period  even  anterior  to  tho  invasion  of 
Britain  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  we  shall  put  the 
accented  or  emphatic  syllables  in  italics! — 

The  street  was  of  varif  gated  stoc*, 
the  path  directed 
the  men  together; 
the  war-coriekt  nhone 
hard,  hand-locked ; 
the  ring-iron  bright 


rfipwiaode  .  .  .  . 
oumuro  nct-jrutkn  . 

e-byrne  scan .  .  . 
no!,  AoiuMocen  .  . 
Kring-irtO  sclr  .  .  . 
una  in  aeanram  .  . 
pi  hie  to  trie  ford u in 
in  hyra  artfre-joirwum 
ganjua  cwotnon    .  . 


sang  in  their  trapianga, 
when  they  to  the  hall  foi 


forward 

in  their  terrible  I 
to  go. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  in  those  verses  tho  accent  (not  to 
bo  confounded  with  the  mark  which  is  used  in  Anglo-Saxon 
to  show  that  the  vowel  over  which  it  is  placed  is  long)  is 
invariably  on  a  monosyllable,  or  on  the  root  part  of  a 
word  of  more  than  one  syllabic  Tho  passage  is  also  a 
good  illustration  of  what  has  previously  been  stated,  that 
tho  metre  or  rhythm  in  English  is  determined  not  by  the 
vowel-quantity  of  a  syllable,  but  by  the  stress  of  the  voice 
on  particular  syllables,  whether  tho  vowels  are  long  or 
short  In  the  older  forms  of  English  verse  the  accent  i* 
somewhat  irregular;  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  tho 
number  of  syllables  intervening  between  tho*  recurrent 
accents  is  not  definitely  fixed.  Sometimes  two  or  more 
intervene,  sometimes  none  at  all  Take,  for  example,  tho 
opening  lines  of  Langland's  poem,  entitled  the  Vieion  of 
Piert  the  Plowman.-— 


"Ins'mae 
Whan  soft  was  1 
I  $hopt  me  in  < 
As  1  a  sktp*  were. 
In  ha  bit  as  an  fctremito 
UnAoly  of  workea, 
Went  wide  in  this  world 
'Fenders  to  here. 
Ac  on  a  May  momyngo 
On  Afalucrne  hull  en, 


Me  by/*/  a  f*r\r, 
01 /airy,  me  thoughte  ; 
I  was  «wry  forunnrfml, 
And  torn*  me  to  rate 
Under  a  hrodt  bankt 
By  a  fornes  side. 
And  as  I  fay  and  fated, 
And  loM  in  the  waters, 
1  jfomUrod  in  a  tUpj  ng. 
It  *u*yued  so  me  rye," 


But  no  matter  how  irregular  the  time  elapsing  between  the 

L  —  ii 
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of  the  accents,  they  are  otaays  on  the  root- 

The  Norman  Conquest,  however,  introduced  a  different 
system,  which  gradually  modified  the  rigid  uniformity  of 
tho  native  English  accentuation.  The  change  is  visible  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  By  the  middle  of 
the  14th,  that  is  to  aay,  in  tho  age  of  Chaucer,  it  is  in  full 
operation.  Its  origin  is  thus  explained  by  Mr  Marsh,  in 
his  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Language  (Lond., 
1862)  :— "  Tho  vocabulary  of  the  French  language  is  de- 
rived, to  a  great  extent,  from  Latin  words  deprived  of  their 
terminal  inflections.  The  French  adjectives  mortal  and 
fatal  are  formed  from  the  Latin  mortalis  and  fatalis,  by 
dropping  the  inflected  syllable ;  the  French  nouns  nation 
and  condition  from  tho  Latin  accusatives  nationem,  condi- 
tioncm,  by  rejecting  the  em  final  In  most  cases,  tho  last 
syllable  retained  in  the  Frenoh  derivatives  was  prosodically 
long  in  the  Latin  original ;  and  either  because  it  was  also 
accented,  or  because  the  slight  accent  which  is  perceivable 
in  the  French  articulation  represents  temporal  length,  the 
stress  of  tho  voice  was  laid  on  tho  final  syllable  of  all  these 
words.  When  we  borrowed  such  words  from  the  French 
wo  took  them  with  their  native  accentuation ;  and  as  ac- 
cent is  much  stronger  in  English  than  in  French,  the  final 
syllable  was  doubtless  more  forcibly  enunciated  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  language."  The  new  mode  of  ac- 
centuation soon  began  to  affect  even  words  of  pure  English 
origin — e.g.,  in  Robert  of  Gloucester  we  find  {eishede  instead 
of  /afrhede,  tiding  instead  of  rufingc,  trewcA«k  instead 
of  frrwehedc,  gladtfore  instead  of  gladdote,  vrvtliche  instead 
of  traliche,  begynnyny  instead  of  begynnyng,  endyny  in- 
stead of  nw/yng.  In  tho  Proverbs  of  Hendyng  we  have  no- 
thyng  for  notAing,  h&bben  for  Aaoben,  {omen  for  /omon  ;  in 
Robert  of  Brunnc,  holy  dam  for  Aa/ydom,  dothyny  for  doth- 
ing.  gret<wui  for  orrtani  Chaucer  furnishes  numerous  in- 
stances of  tho  samo  foreign  influence  revolutionising  the 
native  accent;  hodom  for /rtdom,  hetheneue  for  AffAenesse, 
worthineMtf  for  uwiAincssc,  lowly  for  lowly,  wynnynye  for 
wyn ayngc,  weddynye  for  tocx&fynge,  eomynge  for  comyngo  ; 
and  it  is  traceable  even  in  Spenser.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  contrary  tendency  must  not  be  overlooked.  Vf  e  see  an 
effort,  probably  unconscious,  to  compel  words  of  French 
origin  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  English  accentuation.  It  is 
noticeable  in  the  century  before  Chaucer :  in  Chaucer  him- 
self it  begins  to  work  strongly ;  mortal  becomes  mortal ; 
tempest,  tempest ;  substance,  swostance ;  amyaWe,  amyable; 
morsel,  morsel ;  sexvise,  servino ;  duchcMi,  cfucAesse ;  cosyn, 
cosyn,  &c  ;  while  a  multitude  of  words  oscillate  between 
tho  rival  modes  of  accentuation,  now  following  tho  French 
and  now  tho  English.  Before  and  during  the  Elizabethan 
period,  the  latter  began  to  prove  the  stronger,  and  for  the 
last  300  years  it  may  be  said  to  have,  for  the  most  part, 
Anglicised  the  accent  and  the  nature  of  the  foreign  additions 
to  our  vocabulary.  Nevertheless,  many  French  words  still 
retain  their  own  accent  Morris  (Historical  Outlines  of 
English  Accidence,  p.  75)  thus  classifies  these :—  ' 

"(1.)  Nouns  in  -ode,  -itr  (-eer),  •«,  or  -oon,  -ins,  (-in),  as  cos- 
code,  cruscutf,  Ac;  cavalier",  chandelier',  Ac  ; 


Ac  (in  conformity  with  these  we  my  harpoontrr',  mountaineer',) ; 
legatee',  payee?,  Ac  ;  balloon',  cartoon',  Ac  ;  chagrin',  violin',  Ac  ; 
routing,  marine',  Ac 

"Also  tho  following  words: — cadet,  brunette',  gatetW,  cravat, 
tannT,  contra,  gautU,  amateur',  fatigue',  antique?,  policS,  Ac 

"(1)  Adjectives  (a)  from  Ut  adj.  in  us,  iui  august,  benign',  ro- 
bust, kc ;  (6)  in  -ok,  ss  morose',  verbose",  Ac  ;  (e)  -esque,  as  bur- 
Usque ,  grotesque',  Ac 

"  (3.)  Soma  verba,  as  baptise',  cajole',  cares/,  carouse',  chastise', 
escape',  esteem,',  Ac" 


To  these  may  be  added  the  Greek  and  Latin  words 
which  have  been  introduced  into  English  for  scientific  and 
other  learned  purposes,  and  which,  not  having  been  altered 
in  form,  retain  their  original  accentuation — as  aurora, 


corona,  colas' tut,  tde'a,  hypoth'etis,  casu'ra,  dim'retis,  diag- 
nosis, diluvium,  diplo'ma,  effluvium,  elys'ium,  ttc;  besides 
the  still  larger  number  that  have  suffered  a  slight  modifi 
cation  of  form,  but  no  change  of  accent,  as  dialectic,  diag- 
nostic, efflorescent,  elliptic,  eme/sion,  emoTlient,  <kc.  The 
Italian  contributions  to  our  tongue  retain  their  original 
accent  when  the  form  is  untouched,  as  mulatto,  sona'ta,  vol- 
cano, but  lose  it  when  tho  form  is  shortened,  as  bandit 
(It.  bandxto). 

A  change  in  tho  position  of  the  accent  serves  a  variety 
of  purposes  in  English.  It  distinguishes  (1.)  a  noun  from 
a  verb,  as  ac'cent,  accent';  augment,  augment';  torment, 
torment';  com'ment,  comment';  consort,  consort';  con'tcst, 
contest';  con'trast,  contrast';  digest,  digest';  discount,  dis- 
count'; insult,  insult',  Arc. ;  (2.)  an  adjective  from  a  verb, 
as  ab'scnt,  absent';  fre'quent,  frequent';  present,  present'; 
compound,  compound',  &c ;  (3.)  an  adjective  from  a  noun, 
as  ex' pert,  expert' ;  com'pact,  compact'.  It  also  denotes  a 
difference  of  meaning,  e.g.,  con'jure,  conjure';  in'ccnsc, 
incense';  au'gust,  august';  su'pine,  supine'. 

Accent  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  changing 
the  forms  of  words.  The  unaccented  syllables  in  the 
course  of  time  frequently  dropped  off.  This  process  was 
necessarily  more  rapid  and  thorough  in  English  than  in 
many  other  languages  which  were  not  subjected  to  equal 
strain.  The  Norman  Conquest  made  havoc  of  tho  English 
tongue  for  a  time.  It  was  expelled  from  tho  court,  the 
schools,  the  church,  and  tho  tribunals  of  justice ;  it  ceased 
to  be  spoken  by  priests,  lawyers,  and  nobles ;  its  only 
guardians  were  churls,  ignorant,  illiterate,  indifferent  to 
grammar,  and  careless  of  diction.  "Who  can  wonder  if, 
in  circumstances  like  these,  it  suffered  disastrous  eclipse  ? 
The  latter  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  furnishes 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  chaos  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
yet  out  of  this  chaos  it  rose  again  into  newness  of  life, 
reforming  and  re-accenting  its  half-ruined  vocabulary,  and 
drawing  from  the  very  agent  of  its  destruction  the  elements 
of  a  richer  and  more  plastic  expression.  For  it  cannot  be 
donbtod  that  the  irregularities  now  existing  in  English 
accent,  though  perplexing  to  a  foreigner,  copiously  vary 
the  modulation,  and  so  increase  tho  flexibility  and  power 
of  the  language.  The  older  forms  of  English,  those  in  use 
before  the  Conquest,  and  down  to  the  period  of  Chaucer, 
are  stiff,  monotonous,  and  nmnaical  A  hard  strength  is 
in  tho  verse,  but  no  liquid  sweetness  or  nimble  grace. 
Now,  it  is  possible,  in  spite  of  our  deficiency  in  vowel 
endings,  to  produce  the  noblest  melody  in  accent  words 
known  to  tho  modern  world.  Almost  every  kind  of  metre, 
swift  or  alow,  airy  or  majestic,  has  been  successfully 
attempted  since  the  age  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  When 
we  compare  the  drone  of  Caedmon  with  the  aerial  melody 
of  the  Skylark,  the  Cloud,  and  the  Arethusa  of  Shelley, 
we  see  what  an  infinite  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  development  of  accent  in  the  rhythm  of  our  native 
tongue. 

See  Lectures  on  the  English  Language,  by  O.  P.  Marsh 
(Lond.  1861);  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  English 
Language,  &c,  by  O.  P.  Marsh  (Lond.  1862);  Historische 
Grammatik  der  Englische  Sprache,  von.  C.  Fricdrich  Koch 
(1863-69);  The  English  Language,  by  R  O.  Latham 
(1855);  Philological  Essays,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Garnet t 
(Lond  1859);  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  tcith 
especial  reference  to  Shaktpere  and  Chaucer,  by  A.  J.  Ellis 
(Lond.  1867-71) ;  Historical  Outlines  of  English  Accidence, 
by  Dr  R  Morris  (Lond.  1872).  ('•*-*>) 

ACCEPTANCE  is  the  act  by  which  a  person  binds 
himself  to  comply  with  the  request  contained  in  a  bill  of 
exchange  addressed  to  him  by  the  drawer.  In  all  cases  it 
is  understood  to  be  a  promise  to  pay  the  bill  in  money,  the 
law  not  recognising  an  acceptance  in  which  tho  promise  ia 
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to  pay  in  some  other  way,  as,  for  example,  partly  ia  money 
and  portly  by  another  mlL  Acceptance  may  be  absolute, 
conditional,  or  partial  Absoluts  acceptance  ia  an  engage- 
ment to  pay  the  bill  strictly  according  to  its  tenor,  and  is 
made  by  the  drawee  subscribing  his  name,  with  or  without 
the  word  "  accepted,"  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  or  across 
the  face  of  it  Conditional  acceptance  is  a  promise  to  pay 
on  a  contingency  occurring,  as,  for  example,  on  the  sale  of 
•sextain  goods  consigned  by  the  drawer  to  the  acceptor.  No 
contingency  is  allowed  to  be  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the 
bill,  but  a  contingent  acceptance  is  quite  legal,  and  equally 
binding  with  an  absolute  acceptance  upon  the  acceptor 
when  the  contingency  has  occurred.  Partial  acceptance  is 
where  the  promise  is  to  pay  only  part  of  the  sum  mentioned 
in  tho  bill,  or  to  pay  at  a  different  time  or  place  from 
those  specified.  In  all  cases  acceptance  involves  tho 
signature  of  the  acceptor  either  by  himself  or  by  some 
person  duly  authorised  on  his  behalf.  A  bill  can  be 
accepted  in  the  first  instance  only  by  tho  person  or  persons 
to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  but  if  he  or  they  fail  to  do  so,  it 
may,  after  being  protested  for  non-acceptance,  be  accepted 
by  another  "supra  protest,"  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of 
one  or  more  of  tho  parties  concerned  in  it. 

ACCESSION  is  applied,  in  a  historical  or  constitutional 
sense,  to  tho  coming  to  the  throne  of  a  dynasty  or  line  of 
sovereigns,  as  the  accession  of  tho  House  of  Hanover.  The 
corresponding  term,  when  a  single  sovereign  ia  spoken  of, 
is  "  succession."  In  law,  accession  is  a  method  of  acquiring 
property,  by  which,  in  things  that  have  a  close  connection  with 
or  dependence  on  one  another,  the  property  of  the  principal 
draws  after  it  the  property  of  the  accessory,  according  to  tho 
principle,  aeeetsio  etdet  principal i,  or  aceettorium  seqvitur 
principaU.  Thus,  the  owner  of  a  cow  becomes  likewise  the 
owner  of  tho  calf,  and  a  landowner  becomes  proprietor  of 
what  is  added  to  his  estate  by  alluvion.  Accession  produced 
by  the  aH  or  industry  of  man  has  been  called  industrial 
accession,  and  may  be  by  specification,  aa  when  wine  is  made 
out  of  grapes,  or  by  confusion  or  commixture.  Accessiou 
sometimes  likewise  signifies  consent  or  acquiescence.  Thus, 
in  tho  bankrupt  law  of  Scotland,  when  there  is  a  settlement 
by  a  trust-deed,  it  is  accepted  on  the  part  of  each  creditor 
by  a  deed  of  accession. 

ACCESSORY,  a  person  guilty  of  a  felonious  offence, 
not  as  principal,  but  by  participation ;  as  by  advice,  command, 
aid,  or  concealment  In  treason,  accessories  are  excluded, 
every  individual  concerned  being  considered  as  a  principal 
In  crimes  under  the  degree  of  felony,  also,  ail'  persons 
concerned,  if  guilty  at  all,  are  regarded  as  principals.  (See 
24  and  25  Vict  c  94.  &  8.)  There  are  two  kinds  of 
accessories — before  the  fact,  and  ajter  it  The  first  is  he 
who  commands  or  procures  another  to  commit  felony,  and 
is  not  present  himself ;  for  if  he  bo  present,  he  is  a  principal 
The  second  is  he  who  receives,  assists,  or  comforts  any 
man  that  has  done  murder  or  felony,  whereof  he  has 
knowledge.  An  accessory  before  tho  fact  is  liable  to  th 1 
same  punishment  as  tho  principal ;  and  there  is  now  indeed 
no  practical  difference  between  such  an  accessory  and  a 
principal  in  regard  either  to  indictment,  trial,  or  punishment 
(24  and  25  Vict  c.  94).  Accessories  after  tho  fact  are  in 
general  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  two  years  (ib.  a  4).  The  law  of  Scotland  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  accessory  to  any  crime  (called 
art  and  part)  and  the  principal  Except  in  the  case  of 
treason,  accession  after  the  fact  is  not  noticed  by  tho 
law  of  Scotland,  unless  aa  an  clement  of  evidence  to  prove 
previous  accession. 

ACC1AJUOLI,  Donato,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1428. 
He  was  famous  for  his  learning,  especially  in  Greek  and 
mathematics,  and  for  his  services  to  his  native  state. 
Having  previously  been  intrusted  with  several  important 


embassies,  he  became  Gonfalonier  of  Florence  in  1 473.  H  ^ 
died  at  Milan  in  1478,  when  on  his  way  to  Paris  to  ask  tho 
aid  of  Louis  XI  on  behalf  of  the  Florentines  against  Pope 
Sixtua  IV.  His  body  was  taken  back  to  Florence,  and 
buried  in  the  church  of  tho  Carthusians  at  the  public 
expense,  and  his  daughters  were  portioned  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  the  fortune  he  left  being,  owing  to  his  probity  and 
disinterestedness,  very  small  He  wrote  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  some  of  Plutarch's  Lives  (Florence,  1478);  Com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics ;  and  the  lives 
of  Hannibal,  Scipio,  and  Charlemagne.  In  the  work  on 
Aristotle  he  had  the  co-operation  of  his  master  Argyropylua 

ACCIDENT.  An  attribute  of  a  thing  or  class  of  things, 
which  neither  belongs  to,  nor  is  in  any  way  deducible  from, 
the  essence  of  that  thing  or  class,  is  termed  its  accident. 
An  accident  may  be  either  inseparable  or  separable :  the 
former,  when  we  can  conceive  it  to  bo  absent  from  that 
with  which  it  is  found,  although  it  is  always,  as  far  as  wo 
know,  present  i*t  'when  it  is  not  necessarily  but  is  uni- 
versally present;  tho  latter,  when  it  is  neither  necessarily 
nor  universally  present  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine 
whether  a  particular  attribute  is  essential  or  accidental  to  tho 
object  we  are  investigating,  subsequent  research  frequently 
proving  that  what  we  have  described  as  accidental  ought  to 
be  classed  as  essential,  and  vice  versa.  Practically,  and 
for  the  time  being,  on  attribute,  which  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  forms  part  of  the  signification  of  the  term  used 
to  designate  the  object,  may  be  considered  an  accident; 
and  many  philosophers  look  upon  this  as  the  only  intelligible 
ground  for  the  distinction.  Propositions  expressing  tho 
relation  between  a  thing  or  class  and  an  accident,  and  also 
between  a  thing  or  class  and  it*  property  (Le.,  something 
deducible  from,  but  not  strictly  forming  part  of,  its  essence), 
are  variously  styled  "accidental,"  "synthetical,"  "real," 
"  ampliative,"  in  contradistinction  to  "  essential,"  "  analy- 
tical," "verbal,"  and  "explicative"  propositions.  Tho 
former  give  us  information  that  we  could  not  have  dis- 
covered from  an  analysis  of  the  subject  notion—*.^., "  man 
is  found  in  New  Zealand  f  the  latter  merely  state  what  we 
already  know,  if  we  understand  the  meaning  of  tho  language 
employed,  eg.,  "man  is  rational." 

ACCIUS,  a  poet  of  the  16th  century,  to  whom  ia 
attributed  A  Paraphrase  o/jEsop's  Fables,  of  which  Julius 
Scaliger  speaks  with  great  praise. 

ACCIUS  (or  Attius),  Lucius,  a  Latin  tragic  poet,  was 
the  son  of  a  freedman,  born,  according  to  St  Jerome,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  583,  though  this  appears  somewhat 
uncertain.  Ho  mado  himself  known  before  the  death  of 
Pacuviua  by  a  dramatic  piece,  which  he  exhibited  the  same 
year  that  Pacuviua  brought  one  on  the  stage,  the  latter  being 
then  eighty  years  of  age,  and  Acciua  only  thirty.  We  do 
not  know  the  name  of  {his  piece  of  Accius's,  but  the  titles 
of  several  of  his  tragedies  are  mentioned  by  various  authors, 
Ho  wrote  on  the  most  celebrated  stories  which  had  been 
represented  on  the  Athenian  stage ;  but  he  did  not  always 
take  his  subject  from  Grecian  story ;  for  he  composed  at 
least  one  dramatic  piece  wholly  Roman,  entitled  Brutus, 
and  referring  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  Only 
fragments  of  his » tragedies  remain  He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  dramatic  writing,  having  left  other  productions, 
particularly  his  Annals,  mentioned  by  Macrobius,  Priscian, 
Festus,  an  I  Nonnius  Marcellur.  He  has  been  censured 
for  the  harshness  of  his  style,  but  in  other  icspecte  he  has 
been  esteemed  a  great  poet  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  ; 
and  Cicero,  who  evidently  attaches  considerable  weight  to. 
his  opinions,  speaks  of  having  conversed  with  him  in  his 
youth. 

ACCLAMATION,  tho  expression  of  the  opinion,  favour- 
able or  unfavourable,  of  any 'assembly  by  means  of  the 
voice.    Applause  denotes  Btrictly  a  similar  expre&iion  by 
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clapping  of  hands,  but  this  distinction  in  the  usage  of  the 
words  is  by  no  means  uniformly  maintained  Among  the 
1  to  mans  acclamation  was  varied  both  in  form  and  purpose. 
At  marriages  it  was  usual  for  the  spectators  >to  shout  Io 
Hymen,  Hymenae,  or  Talauio;  a  victorious  army  or  general 
"  with  Io  triumph*;  in  tho  theatre  acclamation 


was  called  for  at  the  close  of  the  play  by  the  last  actor, 
who  said,  PlaudiU  ;  in  the  senate  opinions  were  expressed 
and  votes  passed  by  acclamation  in  such  forms  as  Omnes, 
omnes,  JZquum  est,  Jus! urn  est,  4c ;  and  the  praises  of  the 
emperor  were  celebrated  in  certain  pre-arranged  sentences, 
which  seem  to  have  been  chanted  by  the  whole  body  of 
senators.  The  acclamations  which  authors  and  poets  who 
recited  their  works  in  public  received  were  at  first  spon- 
taneous and  genuine,  but  in  time  became  very  largely 
y,  it  being  customary  for  men  of  fortune  who 
affected  literary  tastes  to  keep  applauders  in  their  service 
and  lend  them  to  their  friends.  When  Nero  performed  in 
tho  theatre  his  praises  were  chanted,  at  a  given  signal,  by 
fivo  thousand  soldiers,  who  were  called  Augustals.  Tho 
whole  was  conduct* i  by  a  music-master,  mesochorus  or 
pausarius.  It  was  this  case  of  Nero  which,  occurring  to 
tho  recollection  of  the  French  poet  Dorat,  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  the  well-known  Paris  claque.  Buying  up 
a  number  of  the  tickets  for  a  performance  of  one  of  his 
plays,  he  distributed  them  gratuitously  to  those  who  pro- 
mised to  express  approbation.  From  that  time  the  claque, 
or  organised  body  of  professional  applauders,  has  been  a 
recognised  institution  in  connection  with  the  theatres  of 
Paris.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church  it  was  by 
no  means  uncommon  for  an  audience  to  express  their  appro- 
bation of  a  favourite  preacher  during  tho  course  of  his 
Bcrmon.  Chrysostom  especially  was  very  frequently  inter- 
rupted both  by  applause  and  by  acclamations.  In  eccle- 
siastical councils  vote  by  acclamation  is  very  common,  the 
question  being  usually  put  in  the  form,  placet  or  non  placet. 
This  differs  from  the  acclamation  with  which  in  other 
assemblies  a  motion  is  said  to  be  carried,  when,  no  amend- 
ment being  proposed,  approval  is  expressed  by  shouting 
such  words  as  Aye  or  Agreed. 

ACCLIMATISATION  is  the  process  of  adaptation  by 
which  animals  and  plants  aro  gradually  rendered  capable 
of  surviving  and  flourishing  in  countries  remote  from  their 
original  habitats,  or  under  meteorological  conditions  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  they  have  usually  to  endure,  and 
which  are  at  first  injurious  to  them. 

The  subject  of  acclimatisation  is  very  little  understood, 
and  some  writers  have  even  denied  that  it  can  ever  take 
place.  It  is  often  confounded  with  domestication  or  with 
naturalisation ;  but  these  are  both  very  different  pheno- 
mena. A  domesticated  animal  or  a  cultivated  plant  need  not 
necessarily  be  acclimatised;  that  is,  it  need  not  be  capable 
of  enduring  the  severity  of  the  seasons  without  protection. 
Tho  canary  bird  is  domesticated  but  not  acclimatised,  and 
many  of  our  most  extensively  cultivated  plants  aro  in  tl . 
same  category.  A  naturalised  animal  or  plant,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  be  able  to  withstand  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons  in  its  new  home,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
thought  that  it  must  have  become  acclimatised  But  in 
many,  perhaps  most  cases  of  naturalisation,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  gr  lual  adaptation  to  new  conditions  which 
were  at  first  injurious,  and  this  is  essential  to  the  idea  of 
acclimatisation.  On  the  contrary,  many  species,  in  a  new 
country  and  under  somewhat  different  climatic  conditions, 
seem  to  find  a  more  congenial  abode  than  in  their  native  land, 
and  at  once  flourish  and  increase  in  it  to  such  an  extent  as 
often  toexterminate  the  indigenous  inhabitants.  Thus  Agassiz 
(in  his  work  on  Lake  Superior)  tells  us  that  the  road-aide 
weeds  of  the  north-eastern  United  States,  to  the  number  of 
130  species,  are  all"  European,  the  native 


appeared  westwards;  while  in  New  Zealand  there  are, 
according  to  Mr  T.  Kirk  (Transactions  of  the  ATeu>  Zealand 
Institute,  vol  iL  p.  131),  bo  less  than  250  species  of 
naturalised  plants,  more  than  100  of  which  spread  widely 
over  the  country,  and  often  displace  the  native  vegetation. 
Among  animals,  the  European  rat,  goat,  and  pig,  aro 
naturalised  in  Now  Zealand  where  they  multiply  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  injure  and  probably  exterminate  many 
native  productions.  In  neither  of  these  cases  is  there 
any  indication  that  acclimatisation  was  necessary  or  ever 
took  nlace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  an  animal  or  plant 
cannot  be  naturalised  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  acclimatised. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Mr  Darwin  that,  in  the  case  of  most 
animals  and  plants  in  a  state  of  nature,  tho  competition  of 
other  organisms  is  a  far  more  efficient  agency  in  limiting 
their  distribution  than  the  mere  influence  of  climate.  We 
have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that  so  few,  comparatively, 
of  our  perfectly  hardy  garden  plants  ever  run  wild;  and 
even  the  most  persevering  attempts  to  naturalise  them 
usually  fail.  Alphonso  do  Candolle  (Geographie  Botanique, 
p.  798)  informs  us  that  several  botanists  of  Paris,  Geneva, 
and  especially  of  MontpeUier,  have  sown  the  seeds  of  many 
hundreds  of  species  of  exotic  hardy  plants,  in  what  appeared 
to  be  the  most  favourable  situations,  but  that  in  hardly 
a  single  case  has  any  one  of  them  becomo  naturalised 
Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  naturalise  continental 
insects  in  this  country,  in  places  where  the  proper  food- 
plants  abound  and  the  conditions  seem  generally  favour- 
able, but  in  no  case  do  they  seem  to  have  succeeded 
Even  a  plant  bke  tho  potato,  so  largely  cultivated  and  so 
perfectly  hardy,  has  not  established  itself  in  a  wild  stato 
in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Different  Degrees  of  Climatal  Adaption  in  Animals  and 
Plants. — Plants  differ  greatly  from  animals  in  the  closeness 
of  their  adaptation  to  meteorological  conditions.  Not  only 
will  most  tropical  plants  refuse  to  live  in  a  temperate 
climate,  but  many  species  are  seriously  injured  by  removal 
a  few  degrees  of  latitude  beyond  their  natural  limits.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact,  established  by  the  experiment 
of  M.  Becquerel,  that  plants  possess  no  proper  temperature, 
but  are  wholly  dependent  on  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium. 

Animals,  especially  the  higher  forms,  are  much  less 
sensitive  to  change  of  temperature,  as  shown  by  tho  exten- 
sive range  from  north  to  south  of  many  species.  Thus, 
the  tiger  ranges  from  the  equator  to  northern  Asia  as  far 
as  the  river  Amour,  and  to  the  isothermal  of  32°  Fahr.  Tho 
mountain  sparrow  (Passer  montana)  is  abundant  in  Java 
and  Singapore  in  a  uniform  equatorial  climate,  and  abo 
inhabits  this  country  and  a  considerable  portion  of  northern 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  most  terrestrial  animals  are 
restricted  to  countries  not  possessing  a  great  range  of 
temperature  or  very  diversified  climates,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  is  due  to  quite  a  different  set  of  causes, 
such  as  the  presence  of  enemies  or  deficiency  of  appropriate 
food  When  supplied  with  food  and  partially  protected 
from  enemies,  they  often  show  a  wonderful  capacity  of 
enduring  climates  very  different  from  t^at  in  which  they 
originally  flourished  Thus,  the  horse  and  the  domestic 
fowl,  both  natives  of  very  warm  countries,  flourish  without 
special  protection  in  almost  every  inhabited  portion  of  the 
globe.  The  parrot  tribe  form  one  of  the  most  pre-eminently 
tropical  groups  of  birds,  only  a  few  species  extending  into 
the  warmer  temperate  regions ;  yet  even  the  most  exclu- 
sively tropical  genera  are  by  no  means  delicate  birds  aa 
regards  climate.  In  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
History  lor  1868  (p.  381)  is  a  most  interesting  ac  ~>unt,  by 
Mr  Charles  Buxton,  M.P.,  of  the  naturalisation  oi  parrots 
at  Northrepe  H  ill,  Norfolk,    A  considerable  number  of 
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African  and  Amazonian  parrots,  Bengal  parroquets,  fauv 
species  of  white  nua  rose  crested  cockatoos,  and  two  species 
of  crimson  lories,  have  been  at  large  for  many  years. 
Several  of  these  birds  hare  bred,  and  they  almost  all  live 
in  the  woods  the  whole  year  through,  refusing  to  take 
shelter  in  a  house  constructed  for  their  use.  Even  when 
the  thermometer,  fell  6°  below  zero,  all  appeared  in  good 
tpirits  and  vigorous  health.  Some  of  these  birds  have 
lived  thus  exposed  for  nearly  twenty  years,  enduring  our 
cold  easterly  winds,  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  all  through  the 
winter, — a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  equable  equatorial 
temperature  (hardly  ever  less  than  70°)  which  many  of  them 
had  been  accustomed  to  for  the  first  year  or  years  of  their 
existence. 

Mr  Jenner  Weir  records  somewhat  similar  facts  in  tho 
Zoologist  for  1865  (p.  0411).  He  keeps  many  small  birds 
in  an  open  aviary  in  his  garden  at  Blackheath,  and  among 
these  are  the  Java  rice  bird  (Padda  orytivora),  two  West 
African  weaver  birds  (Ilypfiautornis  textor  and  Eu/dectes 
tangvinirostris),  and  the  blue  bird  of  tho  southern  United 
States  (Spiia  eyasua).  These  denizens  of  the  tropics  prove 
quite  as  hardy  as  our  native  birds,  having  lived  during 
tho  severest  winters  without  the  slightest  protection 
against  the  cold,  even  when  their  drinking  water  had  to  be 
repeatedly  melted. 

Hardly  any  group  of  Mammalia  is  more  exclusively 
tropical  than  the  Quadrumana,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  if  other  conditions  are  favourable,  some  of  them  can 
withstand  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  The  Semnopitkecus 
tchistoceus  was  found  by  Captain  Hutton  at  an  elevation  of 
11,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas,  leaping  actively  among  fir- 
trccs  whose  branches  were  laden  with  snow-wreaths.  In 
Abyssinia  a  troop  of  dog-faced  baboons  were  observed  by 
Mr  Blandford  at  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  restriction  of  the  monkey  tribe  to 
warm  latitudes  is  probably  determined  by  other  causes  than 
temperature  alone. 

Similar  indications  are  given  by  the  fact  of  closely  allied 
ipecies  inhabiting  very  extreme  climates.  The  recently 
extinct  Siberian  mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros  were 
closely  allied  to  species  now  inhabiting  tropical  regions 
exclusively.  Wolves  and  foxes  are  found  alike  in  the 
coldest  and  hottest  parts  of  the  earth,  as  are  closely  allied 
ipecies  of  falcons,  owls,  sparrows,  and  numerous  genera  of 
raders  and  aquatic  birds. 

'  A  consideration  of  these  and  many  analogous  facts  might 
induce  us  to  suppose  that,  among  the  higher  animals  at 
least,  there  is  little  constitutional  adaptation  to  climate, 
and  that  in  their  case  acclimatisation  is  not  required.  But 
there  are  numerous  examples  of  domestic  animals  which 
mow  that  such  adaptation  does  exist  in  other  cases.  The 
rak  of  Thibet  cannot  long  survive  in  the  plains  of  India, 
or  even  on  the  hills  below  a  certain  altitude ;  and  that  this 
is  due  to  climate,  and  not  to  the  increased  density  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  same  animal 
appears  to  thrive  well  in  Europe,  and  even  breeds  there 
readily.  Tho  Newfoundland  dog  will  not  live  in  India,  and 
the  Spanish  breed  of  fowls  in  this  country  suffer  more 
from  frost  than  most  others.  When  we  get  lower  in  the 
scale  the  adaptation  is  often  more  marked.  Snakes,  which 
are  so  abundant  in  warm  countries,  diminish  rapidly  as 
we  go  north,  and  wholly  cease  at  lat  62°.  Most  insects  are 
also  very  susceptible  to  cold,  and  seem  to  bo  adapted  to 
narrow  limits  of  temperature. 
From  the  foregoing  facts  and  observations  wo  may  con- 
,  firstly,  that  some  plants  and  many  animals  are  not 
constitutionally  adapted  to  the  climate  of  their  native 
ry  only,  but  are  capable  of  enduring  and  flourishing 
a  more  or  less  extensive  range  of  temperature  and 
i;  and,  secondly,  that  most  plants 


and  some  animals  are,  mora  or  leas  closely,  adapted  to 
cllfiiuttm  "'""l*r  U>  Uiubo  oi  their  native  habitats.  In  order 
to  domesticate  or  naturalise  the  former  class  in  countries 
not  extremely  differing  from  that  from  which  the  species 
was  brought,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  acclimatise,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  ease  of  the  latter 
class,  however,  acclimatisation  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  naturalisation,  and  in  many  cases  to  useful, domestica- 
tion, and  we  have  therefore  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
possible. 

Acclimatisation  by  Individual  Adaptation. — It  is  evi- 
dent that  acclimatisation  may  occur  (if  it  occurs  at  all)  in 
two  ways,  either  by  modifying  tho  constitution  of  the 
individual  submitted  to  the  new  conditions,  or  by  tho 
production  of  offspring  which  may  be  better  adapted  to 
those  conditions  than  their  parents.  The  alteration  of  the 
constitution  of  individuals  m  this  direction  is  not  easy  to 
detect,  and  its  possibility  has  been  denied  by  many  writers. 
Mr  Darwin  believes,  however,  that  there  are  indications 
that  it  occasionally  occurs  in  plants,  where  it  can  be  best 
observed,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  so  many  plants 
are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  buds,  which  really  continue 
the  existence  of  the  same  individual  almost  indefinitely. 
He  adduces  the  example  of  vines  taken  to  the  West  Indies 
from  Madeira,  which  have  been  found  to  succeed  better 
than  those  taken  directly  from  France.  But  in  most  cases 
habit,  however  prolonged,  appears  to  have  little  effect  on 
the  constitution  of  the  individual,  and  the  fact  has  no 
doubt  led  to  the  opinion  that  acclimatisation  is  impossible. 
There  is  indeed  little  or  no  evidence  to  show  that  any 
animal  to  which  a  new  climate  is  at  first  prejudicial  can 
be  bo  acclimatised  by  habit  that,  after  subjection  to  it  for  a 
few  or  many  seasons,  it  may  live  as  healthily  and  with  as 
little  care  as  in  its  native  country ;  yet  we  may,  on  general 
principles,  believe  that  under  proper  conditions  such  accli- 
matisation would  take  place.  In  his  Principles  of  Biology 
(chap,  v.),  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  has  shown  that  every  organ 
and  every  function  of  living  beings  undergoes  modification 
to  a  limited  extent  under  the  stimulus  of  any  new  con- 
ditions, and  that  the  modification  is  almost  always  such  as 
to  produce  an  adaptation  to  those  conditions.  We  may  feel 
pretty  sure,  therefore,  that  if  robust  and  healthy  individuals 
are  chosen  for  the  experiment,  and  if  the  change  they  arc 
subjected  to  is  not  too  great,  a  real  individual  adaptation 
to  the  new  conditions— that  is,  a  more  or  less  completo 


acclimatisation — will  be  brought  about  If  now  animals 
thus  modified  are  bred  from,  we  know  that  their  descendants 
will  inherit  the  modification.  They  will  thus  Btart  more 
favourably,  and  being  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  same 
or  a  slightly  more  extreme  climate  during  their  whole  Uvea, 
tho  acclimatisation  will  be  carried  a  step  further;  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  by  this  process  alone, 
if  cautiously  and  patiently  carried  out,  most  animals  which 
breed  freely  in  confinement  could  in  time  be  acclimatised 
in  almost  any  inhabited  country.  There  is,  however,  a 
much  more  potent  agent,  which  renders  the  process  of 
adaptation  almost  a  certainty. 

Acclimatisation  by  Variation. — A  mass  of  evidence  exists 
showing  that  variations  of  every  conceivable  kind  occur 
among  the  offspring  of  all  plants  and  animals,  and  that,  in 
particular,  constitutional  variations  are  by  no  means  un- 
common. Among  cultivated  plants,  for  example,  hardier 
and  more  tender  varieties  often  arise.  The  following  cases 
are  given  by  Mr  Darwin : — Among  the  numerous  fruit-trees 
raised  in  North  America,  some  are  well  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada,  while  others 
only  succeed  well  in  the  Southern  States.  Adaptation  of 
this  kind  is  sometimes  very  close,  so  that,  for  example,  few 
English  varieties  of  wheat  will  thrive  in  Scotland.  Seed- 
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by.  the  Rov.  M.  J.  Berkeley  on  land  which  would  have 
produced  a  good  crop  of  English  wheat  Conversely, 
French  wheat  takon  to  the  West  Indies  produced  only 
barren  spikes,  while  native  wheat  by  its  side  yielded  an 
enormous  harvest.    Tobacco  in  Sweden,  raised  from  home- 
grown seed,  ripens  its  seeds  a  month  earlier  than  plants 
grown  from  foreign  seed.    In  Italy,  as  long  as  orange 
trees  were  propagated  by  gnitf,  they  were  tender;  but 
after  many  of  the  trees  were  destroyed  by  the  severe  frosts 
of  1700  and  i763,  plants  were  raised  from  seed,  and  these 
were  found  to  be  hardior  and  more  productive  than  the 
former  kinds.    Where  plants  are  raised  from  seed  in  large 
quantities,  varieties  always  occur  differing  in  constitution, 
&>  well  as  others  differing  in  form  or  colour ;  but  the  former 
cannot  bo  perceived  by  us  unless  marked  out  by  their 
behaviour  under  exceptional  conditions,  as  in  the  following 
cases.    After  the  severe  winter  of  1860-61,  it  was  observed 
that  in  a  largo  bed  of  araucarias  some  plants  stood  quite 
uuhurt  amohg  numbers  killed  around  them.  In  Mr  Darwin's 
garden  two  rows  of  scarlet  runners  were  entirely  killed  by 
frost,  except  three  plants,  which  had  not  even  the  tips  of 
their  leaves  browned.    A  very  excellent  example  is  to  be 
found  in  Chinese  history,  according  to  M.  Hue,  who,  in 
his  L'Empire  Chinoit  (torn.  ii.  p.  359),  gives  the  following 
extract  from  the  Memoir t  of  the  Emperor  Khang :—"  On 
the  1st  day  of  the  Cth  moon  I  was  walking  in  some  fields 
where  rice  had  been  sown  to  be  ready  for  the  harvest  in 
the  9th  moon.    I  observed  by  chance  a  stalk  of  rice 
which  was  already  in  ear.    It  was  higher  than  all  the  rest, 
and  was  ripe  enough  to  be  gathered.    I  ordered  it  to  be 
brought  to  mo.    Tho  grain  was  very  fine  and  well  grown, 
which  gave  me  the  idea  to  keep  it  for  a  trial,  and  see  if  the 
following  year  it  would  preserve  its  precocity.    It  did  so. 
All  the  stalks  which  came  from  it  showed  ear  before 
the  usual  time,  and  were  ripe  in  the  6th  moon.    Each  year 
has  multiplied  the  produce  of  the  preceding,  and  for  thirty 
years  it  is  this  rice  which  has  been  served  at  my  table.  Tho 
grain  is  elongate,  and  of  a  reddish  colour,  but  it  has  a  sweet 
smell  and  very  pleasant  taste.    It  is  called  Yu-mi,  Imperial 
rice,  becauso  it  was  first  cultivated  in  my  gardens.    It  is 
the  only  sort  which  can  ripen  north  of  the  great  wall, 
where  the  winter  ends  late  and  begins  very  early ;  but  in 
tho  southern  provinces,  where  the  climate  is  milder  and  the 
land  more  fertile,  two  harvests  a  year  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained, and  it  is  for  me  a  sweet  reflection  to  havo  procured 
this  advantage  for  my  people."    M.  Hue  adds  his  testimony 
that  this  kind  of  rice  flourishes  in  Mandtchuria,  where  no 
other  will  grow.     We  have  here,  therefore,  a  perfect 
example  of  acclimatisation  by  means  of  a  spontaneous  con- 
stitutional variation. 

That  this  kind  of  adaptation  may  be  carried  on  step  by 
step  to  more  and  more  extreme  climates  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  examples.  Sweet-peas  raised  in  Calcutta 
from  seed  imported  from  England  rarely  blossom,  and  never 
yield  seed ;  plants  from  French  seed  flower  better,  but  are 
still  sterile ;  but  those  raised  from  Darjeeling  seed  (originally 
imported  from  England)  both  flower  and  seed  profusely.  The 
peach  is  believed  to  have  been  tender,  and  to  have  ripened 
its  fruit  with  difficulty,  when  first  introduced  into  Greece;  so 
that  (as  Darwin  observes)  in  travelling  northward  during 
two  thousand  years  it  must  have  become  much  hardier. 
Dr  Hooker  ascertained  the  average  vertical  range  of 
flowering  plants  in  the  Himalayas  to  be  4000  feet,  while  in 
some  cases  it  extended  to  8000  feet  The  same  species  can 
thus  endure  a  great  difference  of  temperature;  but  the 
important  fact  is,  that  the  individuals  have  become  accli- 
matised to  tho  altitude  at  which  they  grow,  so  that  seeds 
gathered  near  the  upper  limit  of  the  range  of  a  species  will 
be  more  hardy  than  those  gathered  near  the  lower  limit 
This  was  proved  by  Dr  Hooker  to  be  the  ca^e  with 


Himalayan  conifers  and  rhododendrons,  raised  in  this 
country  from  seed  gathered  at  different  altitudes. 

Among  animals  exactly  analogous  facts  occur.  M.  Ronlin 
states  that  when  geese  were  -first  introduced  into  Bog->ta 
they  laid  few  eggs  at  long  intervals,  and  few  of  the  JMing 
survived.  By  degrees  the  fecundity  improved,  and  in 
about  twenty  years  became  equal  to  what  it  is  in  Europe. 
The  some  author  tells  us  that,  according  to  Garcilasn, 
when  fowls  were  first  introduced  into  Peru  they  were  not 
fertile,  whereas  now  they  are  as  much  so  as  in  Euro{>e. 
Mr  Darwin  adduces  the  following  examples.  Merino  sheep 
bred  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  been  found  far  better 
adapted  for  India  than  those  imported  from  England  ;  and 
whilo  the  Chinese  variety  of  the  Ailanthus  silk-moth  is 
quite  hardy,  the  variety  found  in  Bengal  will  only  flourish 
in  warm  latitudes.  Mr  Darwin  also  calls  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  writers  of  agricultural  works  generally 
recommend  that  animals  should  be  removed  from  one 
district  to  another  as  little  as  possible.  This  advice  occurs 
even  in  classical  and  Chinese  agricultural  books  as  well 
a*  in  those  of  our  own  day,  and  proves  that  the  closo 
adaptation  of  each  variety  or  breed  to  the  country  in  which 
it  originated  has  always  been  recognised. 

Constitutional  Adaptation  often  accompanied  by  External 
Modification. — Although  in  some  cases  no  perceptible  altera- 
tion of  form  or  structure  occurs  when  constitutional  adapta- 
tion to  climate  has  taken  place,  in  others  it  is  very  marked. 
Mr  Darwin  has  collected  a  large  number  of  cases  infos  Animal* 
and  Plants  under  Domestication  (voL  ii.  p.  277),  of  which  the 
following  are  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable.    Dr  Falconer 
observed  that  several  trees,  natives  of  cooler  climates, 
assumod  a  pyramidal  or  fastigiate  form  when  grown  in  the 
plains  of  India;  cabbages  rarely  produce  heads  in  hot 
climates ;  the  quality  of  the  wood,  the  medicinal  products, 
the  odour  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  all  chongo  in  many 
cases  when  plants  of  one  country  are  grown  in  another. 
One  of  the  most  curious  observations  is  that  of  Mr  Mechan, 
who  "compared  twenty-nine  kinds  of  American  trees 
belonging  to  various  orders,  with  their  nearest  European 
allies,  all  grown  in  close  proximity  in  tho  same  garden,  and 
under  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  conditions.    In  the 
American  species  Mr  Mechan  finds,  with  the  rarest  excep- 
tions, that  the  leaves  fall  earlier  in  the  season,  and  assume 
before  falling  a  brighter  tint;  that  they  are  less  deeply 
toothed  or  serrated ;  that  the  buds  are  smaller ;  that  the 
trees  are  more  diffuse  in  growth,  and  have  fewer  branchlets; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  seeds  are  smaller ;— all  in  comparison 
with  the  European  species."    Mr  Darwin  concludes  that 
there  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  these  uniform  difference* 
in  the  two  series  of  trees  than  by  tho  long-continued  action 
of  the  different  climates  of  the  two  continents. 

In  ftnimnU  equally  remarkable  changes  occur.  In 
Angora,  not  only  goats,  but  shepherd-dogs  and  cats,  have 
fine  fleecy  hair ;  the  wool  of  sheep  changes  its  character  in 
the  West  Indies  in  three  generations;  M  Costa  states 
that  young  oysters,  taken  from  the  coast  of  England, 
and  placed  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  once  altered  their 
manner  of  growth  and  formed  prominent  diverging  rays, 
like  those  on  the  shells  of  tho  proper  "" 


In  his  Contribution!  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection 
(p  167),  Mr  Wallace  has  recorded  coses  of  simultaneous 
variation  among  insects,  apparently  duo  to  climate  or  other 
strictly  local  causes.  He  finds  that  the  butterflies  of  tho 
family  Papilionidae,  and  some  others,  become  similarly 
modified  in  different  islands  and  groups  of  islands.  Thus, 
the  species  inhabiting  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  are 
almost  always  much  smaller  than  the  closely  allied  species 
of  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas ;  the  species  or  varieties  of 
the  small  island  of  Amboyna  are  larger  tfian  the 
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species  or  closely  allied  forma  inhabiting  the  surrounding 
islands;  the  species  fcund  in  Celebes  possess  a  peculiar 
form  of  wing,  quite  distinct  from,  that  of  the  same  or 
closely  allied  species  of  adjacent  islands;  and,  lastly, 
numerous  species  which  have  tailed  wings  in  India  and  the 
western  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  gradually  lose  the  tail 
as  wo  proceed  eastward  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Pacific. 

Many  of  these  curious  modifications  may,  it  is  true,  be 
dae  to  other  causes  than  climate  only,  but  they  serve  to 
how  powerfully  and  mysteriously  local  conditions 
the  form  and  structure  of  both  plants  and  animals ; 
and  they  render  it  probablo  that  changes  of  constitution 
are  also  continually  produced,  although  we  have,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  no  means  of  detecting  them.  It  is  also 
impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  effects  described  are 
produced  by  spontaneous  favourable  variations  or  by  the 
direct  action  of  local  conditions;  but  it  is  probablo  that  in 
every  case  both  causes  aaj  concerned,  although  in  constantly 
varying  proportions. 

The  Influence  of  Heredity. — Adaptation  by  variation 
would,  however,  be  a  slow  and  uncertain  process,  and  might 
for  considerable  periods  of  time  cease  to  act,  did  not  heredity 
come  into  play.  This  is  the  tendency,  of  every  organism  to 
produce  its  like,  or  more  exactly, to  produce  a  set  of  m  w  forms 
varying  slightly  from  it  in  many  directions — a  group  of  which 
the  parent  form  is  the  centre.  If  now  one  of  the  most  ex- 
treme of  these  variations  is  taken,  it  is  found  to  become  the 
centre  of  a  new  set  of  variations ;  and  by  continually  taking 
the  extreme  in  the  same  direction,  an  increasing  variation  in 
that  direction  can  be  effected,  until  checked  by  becoming 
so  great  that  it  interferes  with  tho  healthy  action  of  the 
organism,  or  is  in  any  other  way  prejudicial  It  is  also 
found  that  acquired  constitutional  peculiarities  are  equally 
hereditary ;  so  that  by  a  combination  of  those  two  modes  of 
variation  any  desired  adaptation  may  be  effected  with 
greater  rapidity.  The  manner  in  which  the  form  or 
constitution  of  an  organism  can  bo  made  to  change  con- 
tinuously in  one  direction,  by  means  of  variations  which 
are  indefinite  and  in  all  directions,  is  often  misunderstood. 
It  may  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  showing  how  a  tree  or 
grove  of  treea  might,  by  natural  causes,  be  caused  to  travel 
during  successive  generations  in  a  definite  course.  The 
tree  has  branches  radiating  out  from  its  stem  to  perhaps 
twenty  feet  on  every  side.  Seeds  are  produced  on  the 
extremities  of  all  theso  branches,  drop  to  the  ground,  and 
produce  seedlings,  which,  if  untouched,  would  form  a,  ring 
of  young  trees  around  the  parent  But  cattle  crop  off 
every  seedling  as  soon  as  it  rises  above  the  ground,  and 
none  can  ever  arrive  at  maturity.  If,  however,  one  side  is 
protected  from  the  cattle,  young  trees  will  grow  up  on  that 
aide  only.  This  protection  may  exist  in  the  case  of  a  grove 
of  trees  which  we  may  suppose  to  occupy  the  whole  space 
between  two  deep  ravines,  the  cattle  existing  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  wood  only.  In  this  case  young  trees  would 
reach  maturity  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wood,  while  on  the 
lower  side  the  trees  would  successively  die,  fall,  and  rot 
away,  no  young  ones  taking  their  place.  If  this  state  of 
things  continued  unchanged  for  some  centuries,  the  wood 
might  march  regularly  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  till  it 
occupied  a  position  many  miles  away  from  where  it  once 
stood ;  and  this  would  have  taken  place,  not  because  more 
seed  was  produced  on  one  side  than  tho  other  (there  might 
even  be  very  much  less),  nor  because  soil  or  climate  were 
better  00  the  upper  side  (they  might  be  worse),  nor  because 
any  intelligent  being  chose  which  trees  should  be  allowed 
to  lire  and  which  should  be  destroyed ; — but  simply  because, 
for  a  series  of  generations,  the  conditions  permitted  the 
existence  of  young  trees  02  one  side,  and  wholly  prevented 
it  on  the  other.  Just  in  an  analogous  way  animals  or 
plants  are  caused  to  vary  in  definite  directions,  either  by 


the  influence  of  natural  agencies,  which  render  existence 
impossible  for  those  that  vary  in  any  other  direction,  01 
by  the  action  of  the  judicious  breeder,  who  carefully  Belects 
favourable  variations  to  be  the  parents  of  his  future  stock ; 
and  in  either  case  the  rejected  variations  may  far  outnumber 
those  which  are  preserved 

Evidence  has  been  addnccd  by  Mr  Darwin  to  show  that 
the  tendency  to  vary  is  itself  hereditary;  so  that,  so  far 
from  variations  coming  to  an  end,  as  some  persons  imagine, 
the  more  extensively  variation  has  occurred  in  any  species 
in  the  past,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  occur  in  the  future. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  individuals  which  havo 
varied  largely  from  their  parents  in  a  special  direction  will 
havo  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  offspring  varying  in 
that  direction  than  in  any  other ;  so  that  the  facilities  for 
adaptation,  that  is,  for  the  production  and  increase  of 
favourable  variations  in  certain  definite  directions,  are  fur 
greater  than  the  facilities  for  locomotion  in  one  direction  in 
tho  hypothetical  illustration  just  giveii. 

Selection  and  Survival  of  the  Fittest  as  Agents  in  Natura~ 
litation, — We  may  now  take  it  as  an  established  fact,  that 
varieties  of  animals  and  plants  occur,  both  in  domesticity  and 
m  a  state  of  nature,  which  are  better  or  worse  adapted  to 
special  climates.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  tlio 
influence  of  new  climatal  conditions  on  tho  parents  has  any 
tendency  to  produce  variations  in  the  offspring  better  adapted 
to  such  conditions,  although  some  of  the  facta  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  sections  render  it  probable  that  such  may 
be  the  case.    Neither  does 


it  appear  that  this  class  of 
variations  are  very  frequent  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
whenever  any  animal  or  plant  is  largely  propagated  con- 
stitutional variations  will  arise,  and  some  of  these  will  be 
better  adapted  than  others  to  the  climatal  and  other 
conditions  of  the  locality.  In  a  state  of  nature,  every 
recurring  severe  winter  or  otherwise  unfavourable  season, 
weeds  out  these  individuals  of  tender  constitution  or 
imperfect  structure  which  may  have  got  on  very  well  during 
favourable  years,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  adaptation  of  tho 
species  to  the  climate  in  which  it  has  to  exist  is  kept  up. 
Under  domestication  the  same  thing  occurs  by  what  Mr 
Darwin  has  termed  "unconscious  selection."  Each  culti- 
vator seeks  out  the  kinds  of  plants  best  suited  to  his  soil 
and  climate,  and  rejects  those  which  are  tender  or  o&erwiso 
unsuitable.  The  farmer  breeds  from  such  of  his  stock  as 
he  finds  to  thrive  best  with  him,  and  gets  rid  of  those 
which  suffer  from  cold,  damp,  or  disease.  A  more  or  less 
close  adaptation  to  local  conditions  is  thus  brought  about, 
and  breeds  or  races  are  produced  which  are  sometimes 
liable  to  deterioration  on  removal  even  to  a  short  distance 
in  the  same  country,  as  in  numerous  cases  quoted  by  Mr 
Darwin  (Animal*  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  voL  ii. 
p.  273). 

The  Method  of  Acclimatisation. — Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  foregoing  facts  and  illustrations,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  proved — lit,  That  habit  has  little  (though  it 
appears  to  have  some)  definite  effect  in  adapting  tho 
constitution  of  animals  to  a  new  climate ;  but  that  it  has  a 
decided,  though  still  slight,  influence  in  plants  when,  by 
tho  process  of  propagation  by  buds,  shoots,  or  grafts,  the 
individual  can  be  kept  under  its  influence  for  long  periods ; 
Id,  That  the  offspring  of  both  plants  and  animals  vary 
in  their  constitutional  adaptation  to  climate,  and  that 
this  adaptation  may  be  kept  up  and  increased  by  means 
of  heredity;  and,  3d,  That  great  and  sudden  changes 
of  climate  often  check  reproduction  even  when  tho  health 
of  tho  individuals  does  not  appear  to  suffer.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  have  the  best  chance  of  acclimatising  any 
animal  or  plant  in  a  climate  very  dissimilar  from  that  of 
its  native  country,  and  in  which  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  specie*  in  question  cannot  bvo  and  maintain  itself 
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without  acclimatisation,  we  must  adopt  some  such  plan 
as  the  following  : — 

1.  We  must  transport  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of 
adult  healthy  individuals  to  some  intermediate  station, 
and  increase  them  as  much  as  possible  for  somo  years. 
Favourable  variations  of  constitution  will  soon  show  them- 
selves, and  these  should  be  carefully  selected  to  breed  from, 
tho  tender  and  unhealthy  individuals  being  rigidly  elimi- 
nated. 

2.  As  soon  as  tho  stock  has  been  kept  a  sufficient  time 
to  pass  through  all  the  ordinary  extremes  of  climate,  a 
number  of  the  hardiest  may  be  removed  to  tho  more  remote 
station,  and  the  same  process  gone  through,  giving  protection 
if  necessary  while  the  stock  is  being  increased,  but  as  soon 
as  a  largo  number  of  healthy  individuals  are  produced,  sub- 
jecting them  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  tho  climate. 

It  con  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  most  cases  this  plan  would 
succeed.  It  has  been  recommended  by  Mr  Darwin,  and  at 
one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Society  Zoologique  d* Acclim- 
atisation, at  Paris,  M.  Qcoffroy  St  Hilairo  insisted  that  it  was 
the  only  method  by  which  acclimatisation  was  possible. 
But  in  looking  through  tho  long  series  of  volumes  of  Reports 
published  by  this  Society,  there  is  no  sign  that  any  systematic 
attempt  at  acclimatisation  has  even  once  been  made  A 
number  of  foreign  animals  havo  been  introduced,  and  more  or 
less  domesticated,  and  some  useful  exotics  have  been  culti- 
vated for  the  puq>ose  of  testing  their  applicability  to  French 
agriculture  or  horticulture;  but  neither  in  the  cose  of 
animals  nor  of  plants  has  there  been  any  systematic  effort 
to  modify  the  constitution  of  tho  species,  by  breeding  largely 
and  selecting  the  favourable  variation*  that  appeared 

Take  the  case  of  tho  Eucalyptus  globulus  as  an  example. 
This  is  a  Tasmanian  gum-tree  of  very  rapid  growth  and 
great  beauty,  which  will  thrive  in  the  extreme  south  of 
France.  In  tho  Bulletin  of  the  Society  a  large  number  of 
attempts  to  introduce  this  tree  into  general  cultivation  in 
other  parts  of  France  are  recorded  in  detail,  with  the  failure 
of  almost  all  of  them.  But  no  precautions  such  as  those 
above  indicated  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  any  of  these 
experiments;  and  we  have  no  intimation,  that  either  the 
Society  or  any  of  its  members  are  making  systematic 
efforts  to  acclimatise  tho  tree.  Tho  first  step  would  be,  to 
obtain  seed  from  healthy  trees  growing  in  the  coldest 
climate  and  at  the  greatest  altitude  in  its  native  country, 
sowing  these  very  largely,  and  in  a  variety  of  soils  and 
situations,  in  a  part  of  France  where  the  climate  is  some- 
what but  not  much  more  extreme.  It  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  a  number  of  trees  would  be  found  to  be  quite  hardy. 
As  soon  as  these  produced  seed,  it  should  be  sown  in 
the  same  district  and  farther  north  in  a  climate  a  little 
more  severe.  After  an  exceptionally  cold  season,  sod 
should  be  collected  from  the  trees  that  suffered  least,  and 
should  be  sown  in  various  districts  all  over  France.  By 
such  a  process  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  tree 
would  be  thoroughly  acclimatised  in  any  part  of  France, 
and  in  many  other  countries  of  central  Europe ;  and  more 
good  would  be  effected  by  one  well-directed  effort  of  this 
kind  than  by  hundreds  of  experiments  with  individual 
animals  and  plants,  which  only  serve  to  show  us  which  are 
the  species  that  do  not  rejuire  to  be  acclimatised. 

Acclimatisation  of  Man. — On  this  subject  we  have,  un- 
fortunately, very  little  direct  or  accurate  information.  The 
general  laws  of  heredity  and  variation  have  been  proved  to 
apply  to  man  as  well  as  to  animals  and  plants ;  and  nume- 
rous facts  in  the  distribution  of  races  show  that  man  must,  in 
remote  ages'  at  least,  havo  been  capable  of  constitutional 
adaptation  to  climate.  If  tho  human  race  constitutes  a  single 
species,  then  the  mere  fact  that  man  now  inhabits  evory 
region,  and  is  in  each  case  constitutionally  adapted  "to  the 
climate,  proves  that  acclimatisation  has  occurred.    But  we 


have  the 'same  phenomenon  in  single  varieties  of  man,  such  as 
the  American,  which  inhabits  alike  the  frozen  wastes  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Terra  del  Fucgo,  and  the  hottest  regions 
of  the  tropics, — tho  low  equatorial  valleys  and  the  lof  cy 
plateaux  of  tho  Andes.  No  doubt  a  sudden  transference 
to  an  extreme  climate  is  often  prejudicial  to  man,  as  it  is 
to  most  animals  and  plants ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  if  the  migration  occurs  step  by  step,  man  -an 
be  acclimatised  to  almost  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
in  comparatively  few  generations.  Some  eminent  writers 
have  denied  this.  Sir  Ranald  Martin,  from  a  consideration 
of  tho  effects  of  tho  climate  of  India  on  Europeans  and 
their  offspring,  believes  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
acclimatisation.  Dr  Hunt,  in  a  report  to  tho  British 
Association  in  1861,  argues  that  "  time  is  no  agent,"  and 
— "  if  there  is  no  sign  of  acclimatisation  in  one  generation, 
there  is  no  such  process."  But  ho  entirely  ignores  the 
effect  of  favourable  variations,  as  well  as  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  climate  acting  on  the  organisation  from  infancy. 

Professor  Waitz,  in  his  Introduction  to  Anthropology, 
adduces  many  examples  of  the  comparatively  rapid  con 
stitutional  adaptation  of  man  to  new  climatic  conditions. 
Negroes,  for  example,  who  have  been  for  three  or  four 
generations  acclimatised  in  North  America,  on  returning  to 
Africa  become  subject  to  the  same  local  diseases  as  other 
unacclimatiscd  individuals.  He  well  remarks,  that  the 
debility  and  sickening  of  Europeans  in  many  tropical 
countries  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  climate,  but  are 
rather  the  consequences  of  indolence,  sensual  gratification, 
and  an  irregular  mode  of  life.  Thus  the  English,  who 
cannot  give  up  animal  food  and  spirituous  liquors,  are  lest 
able  to  sustain  the  heat  of  the  tropics  than  the  more  sobei 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  The  excessive  mortality  of 
European  troops  in  India,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  children 
of  European  parents,  do  no',  affect  the  real  question  of 
acclimatisation  under  proper  conditiona  They  only  show 
that  acclimatisation  is  »3  most  cases  nece-iary,  not  that  it 
cannot  take  place.  The  best  examples  of  partial  or  com- 
plete acclimatisation  are  to  be  found  where  European  races 
have  permanently  settled  in  the  tropica,  and  have  maintained 
themselves  for  several  generations.  There  are,  however, 
two  sources  of  inaccuracy  to  be  guarded  against,  and  these 
are  made  the  most  of  by  the  writers  above  referred  to,  and 
are  supposed  altogether  to  invalidate  results  which  are 
otherwise  opposed  to  their  views.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  tho  possibility  of  a  mixture  of  native  blood  having 
occurred ;  in  the  second,  there  have  almost  always  been  a 
succession  of  immigrants  from  the  parent  country,  who 
continually  intermingle  with  the  families  of  the  early 
settlers.  It  is  maintained  that  ono  or  other  of  those 
mixtures  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  Europeans  to 
continue  long  to  flourish  in  the  tropics. 

There  arc,  however,  certain  cases  in  which  the  sources 
of  error  above  mentioned  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
cannot  seriously  affect  the  results ;  such  as  those  of  the 
Jews,  tho  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  the  Spaniards  in  South  America. 

The  Jews  are  a  good  example  of  acclimatisation,  because 
they  havo  been  established  for  many  centuries  in  climates 
very  different  from  that  of  their  native  land ;  they  keep 
themselves  almost  wholly  free  from  intermixture  with  the 
people  around  them ;  and  they  are  often  so  populous  in  a 
country  that  the  intermixture  with  Jewish  immigrants  from 
other  lands  cannot  seriously  affect  the  local  purity  of  the 
race.  They  have,  for  instance,  attained  a  population  of  near 
two  millions  in  such  severe  climates  as  Poland  and  Russia ; 
and  according  to  Mr  Brace  (Races  of  the  Old  World,  p.  186), 
"their  increase  in  Sweden  is  said  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  Christian  population;  in  the  towns  of  Algeria  they 
are  ths  only  race  able  to  maintain  -its  numbers;  and  in 
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Cochin  Chin*  and  Aden  they  succeed  in  rearing  children 
and  forming  permanent  communities." 

In  some  of  the  hottest  parts  of  South  America  Europeans 
are  perfectly  acclimatised,  and  where  the  race  is  kept  pure 
it  seems  to  be  even  improved.  Some  very  valuable  notes 
on  this  subject  have  been  furnished  to  the  present  writer 
by  the  well-known  botanist  Dr  Richard  Spruce,  who  resided 
many  years  in  South  America,  but  who  has  hitherto  been 
prevented  by  ill  health  from  giving  to  the  world  the  results 
of  his  researches.  Aa  a  careful,  judicious,  and  accurate 
observer,  both  of  man  and  nature,  he  has  few  superiors, 
lie  says — 

"The  white  inhabitants  of  Guayaquil (lat  2°  13'  &)  are 
kept  pure  by  careful  selection.  The  slightest  tincture  of 
red  or  black  blood  bars  entry  into  any  of  the  old  famines 
who  are  descendants  of  Spaniards  from  the  Provinciaa 
Vaacongadas,  or  those  bordering  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where 
the  morals  are  perhaps  the  purest  (aa  regards  the  intercourse 
of  the  sexes)  of  any  in  Europe,  and  where  for  a  girl,  even 
of  the  poorest  class,  to  have  a  child  before  marriage  is  the 
rarest  thing  possible.  The  consequence  of  this  careful 
breeding  is,  that  the  women  of  Guayaquil  are  considered 
(sad  justly)  the  finest  along  the  whole  Pacific  coast  They 
are  often  tall,  sometimes  very  handsome,  decidedly  healthy, 
although  pale,  and  assuredly  prolific  enough.  Their  sons 
are  big,  stout  men,  but  when  they  lead  inactive  lives  are 
apt  to  become  fat  and  sluggish.  Those  of  them,  however, 
who  hare  farms  in  the  savannahs,  and  are  accustomed  to 
take  long  rides  in  all  weathers,  and  those  whose  trade 
obliges  them  to  take  frequent  journeys  in  the  mountainous 
interior,  or  even  to  Europe  and  North  America,  are  often  aa 
active  and  as  little  burdened  with  superfluous  flesh  as  a 


"The  oldest  Christian  town  in  Peru  is  Piura  (lat  5°  S  ), 
which  was  founded  by  Pixarro  himself.  The  climate  is 
very  hot,  especially  in  the  three  or  four  months  following 
the  southern  solstice.  In  March  1843  the  temperature 
only  once  fell  as*  low  as  83°,  during  the  whole  month,  the 
usual  lowest  night  temperature  being  85".  Yet  people  of 
all  colours  find  it  very  healthy,  and  the  whites  are  very 
prolific  I  resided  in  the  town  itself  nine  months,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  seven  months  more.  The  population 
(in  1863-4)  was  about  10,000,  of  which  not  only  a 
considerable  proportion  was  white,  but  was  mostly  descended 
from  the  first  emigrants  after  the  conquest  Purity  of 
descent  was  not  however,  quite  so  strictly  maintained  as 
at  Guayaquil.  The  military  adventurers,  who  have  often 
risen  to  high  or  even  supreme  rank  in  Peru,  have  not  seldom 
been  of  mixed  race,  and  fear  or  favour  has  often  availed  to 
procure  them  an  alliance  with  the  oldest  and  purest-blooded 


These  instances,  so  well  stated  by  Dr  Spruce,  seem  to 
demonstrate  the  complete  acclimatisation  of  Spaniards  in 
some  of  the  hottest  parts  of  South  America.  Although 
we  have  here  nothing  to  do  with  mixed  races,  yet  the  want 
of  fertility  in  these  has  been  often  taken  to  be  a  fact 
inherent  in  the  mongrel  race,  and  has  been  also  sometimes 
held  to  prove  that  neither  the  European  nor  his  half-bred 
offspring  can  maintain  themselves  in  the  tropics.  The 
following  observation  is  therefore  of  interest : — 

"  At  Guayaquil  for  a  lady  of  good  family — married  or 
unmarried — to  be  of  loose  morals  is  so  uncommon,  that 
it  docs  happen  it  is  felt  as  a  calamity  by  the  whole 
But  here,  and  perhaps  in  most  other  towns 
in  South  America,  a  poor  girl  of  mixed  race — especially  if 
good-looking — rarely  thinks  of  marrying  one  of  her  own 
class  until  she  has— as  the  Brazilians  say — '  approveitada 
do  sua  mocidade'  (made  the  most  of  her  youth)  in  receiving 
praenU  from  gentlemen.  If  she  thus  bring  a  good  dowry 
V  ber  husband,  bo  does  not  care  to  inquire,  or  is  not 


about  the  mode  in  which  it  was  acquired.  The 
consequences  of  this  indiscriminate  sexual  intercourse,  espe- 
cially if  much  prolonged,  is  to  diminish,  in  some  cases  to 
paralyse,  the  fertility  of  the  female.  And  as  among  people 
of  mixed  race  it  is  almost  universal,  the  population  of 
these  must  fall  off  both  in  numbers  and  quality." 

The  following  example  of  divergont  acclimatisation  of 
the  same  race  to  hot  and  cold  zones  is  very  interesting, 
and  will  conclude  our  extracts  from  Dr  Spruces  valuable 


"One  of  the  most  singular  cases  connected  with  this 
subject  that  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  is  the 
difficulty,  or  apparent  impossibility,  of  acclimatising  the 
Red  Indian  in  a  certain  zone  of  the  Andes.  Any  person 
who  has  compared  the  physical  characters  of  the  native 
races  of  South  America  must  be  convinced  that  these  have 
all  originated  in  a  common  stirps.  Many  local  differences 
exist  but  none  capable  of  invalidating  this  conclusion. 
The  warmth  yet  shade-loving  Indian  of  the  Amazon ;  the 
Indian  of  the  hot  dry,  and  treeless  coasts  of  Peru  and 
Guayaquil,  who  exposes  his  bare  bead  to  the  sun  with  as 
much  zest  as  an  African  negro ;  the  Indian  of  the  Andes, 
for  whom  no  cold  seems  too  great  *no  g00*  constantly 
bare-legged  and  often  bare-headed,  through  whose  rude 
straw  hut  the  piercing  wind  of  the  paramos  sweeps,  and 
chills  the  white  man  to  the  very  bones ; — all  these,  in  the 
colour  and  texture  of  the  skin,  the  hair,  and  other  important 
features,  are  plainly  of  one  and  the  same  race. 

"Now  there  is  a  zone  of  the  equatorial  Andes,  ranging 
between  about  4000  and  6000  feet  altitude,  where  the  very 
best  flavoured  coffee  is  grown,  where  cane  is  less  luxuriant 
but  more  saccharine  than  in  the  plains,  and  which  is 
therefore  very  desirable  to  cultivate,  but  where  the  red 
man  sickens  and  dies  Indians  taken  down  from  the  sierra 
get  ague  and  dysentery.  Those  of  the  plains  find  the 
temperature  chilly,  and  are  stricken  down  with  influenza 
and  pains  in  the  limbs.  I  have  seen  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  getting  farms  cultivated  in  this  zone,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Cordillera.  The  permanent  residents  are 
generally  limited  to  the  major  domo  and  his  family ;  and 
in  the  dry  season  labourers  are  hired,  of  any  colour  that 
can  be  obtained — some  from  the  low  country,  others  from 
the  highlands — for  three,  four,  or  five  months,  who  gat  he  i 
in  and  grind  the  cane,  and  plant  for  the  harvest  of  the 
following  year;  but  a  staff  of  resident  Indian  labourers, 
such  as  exists  in  the  farms  of  the  sierra,  cannot  be  kept  up 
in  the  Tungcu,  as  these  half-warm  valleys  are  called. 
White  men,  who  take  proper  precautions,  and  are  not 
chronically  soaked  with  cane-spirit,  stand  the  climato 
perfectly,  but  the  creole  whites  are  still  too  much  caballeros 
to  devote  themselves  to  agricultural  work. 

"In  what  is  now  the  tepublic  of  Ecuador,  tho  only 
peopled  portions  are  the  central  valley,  between  the  two 
ridges  of  the  Andes— height  7000  to  12,000  feet— and  tho 
hot  plain  at  their  western  base ;  nor  do  the  wooded  slopes 
appear  to  have  been  inhabited,  except  by  scattered  savage 
hordes,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Incas.  The  Indians  of  the 
highlands  are  the  descendants  of  others  who  have  inhabited 
that  region  exclusively  for  untold  ages;  and  a  similar 
affirmation  may  be  made  of  the  Indians  of  tho  plain.  Now. 
there  is  little  doubt  that  tbo  progenitors  of  both  these 
sections  came  from  a  temperate  region  (in  North  America) ; 
so  that  here  we  have  one  moiety  acclimatised  to  endure  ex- 
treme heat,  and  the  other  extreme  cold  ;  and  at  this  day 
exposure  of  either  to  the  opposite  extreme  (or  even,  as  wo 
have  seen,  to  the  climate  of  an  intermediate  zone)  is  always 
pernicious  and  often  fatal  But  if  this  great  difference  has 
been  brought  about  in  tho  red  man,  might  not  tho  same 
have  happened  to  tho  white  man  1  Plainly  it  might  time 
being  given ;  for  one  cannot  doubt  that  tho  inherent  adapt*- 
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bility  ia  the  some  in  both,  or  (if  not)  that  the  white  mail 
possesses  it  in  a  higher  degree." 

The  observations  of  Dr  Spruce  are  pf  themselves  almost 
conclusive  aa  to  the  possibility  of  Europeans  becoming  ac- 
climatised in  the  tropica ,  and  if  it  is  objected  that  this 
evidence  applies  only  to  the  dark -haired  southern  races,  we 
are  fortunately  able  to  point  to  facts,  almost  equally  well 
authenticated  and  conclusive,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  typi- 
cal Germanic  races.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  Dutch 
have  been  settled  and  nearly  isolated  for  about  200  years, 
and  have  kept  themselves  almost  or  quite  free  from  native 
intermixture.  They  ore  described  as  being  still  perfectly 
fair  in  complexion,  while  physically  they  are  the  finest  body 
of  men  in  the  colony,  being  very  tall  and  strong.  They 
marry  young,  and  have  large  families.  The  population, 
according  to  a  census  taken  in  1798,  was  under  22,000. 
In  4865  it  was  near  182,000,  the  majority  being  (according 
to  the  Statetman'i  Tear  Book  tor  1873)  of  "  Dutch,  German, 
or  French  origin,  mostly  descendants  of  original  settlers." 
We  have  here  a  population  which  has  doubled  itself  every 
twenty-two  years  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  this  rapid  in- 
crease must  certainly  be  due  to  the  old  European  immi- 
grants. In  the  Moluccas,  where  the  Dutch  have  had  settle- 
ments for  nearly  250  years,  some  of  the  inhabitants  trace 
their  descent  to  early  immigrants ,  and  these,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  people  of  Dutch  descent  in  the  East,  are  quite 
as  fair  as  their  European  ancestors,  enjoy  excellent  health, 
and  are  very  prolific  But  the  Dutch  accommodate  them- 
selves admirably  to  a  tropical  climate,  doing  much  of  their 
work  early  in  the  morning,  dressing  very  lightly,  and  living 
a  quiet,  temperate,  and  cheerful  life.  They  also  pay  great 
attention  to  drainage  and  general  cleanliness.  In  addition 
to  these  examples,  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  English-speaking  populations,  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Australia,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
which  can  be  due  to  direct  immigration,  is  far  from  support- 
ing tho  view  of  Dr  Knox,  that  Europeans  cannot  per- 
manently maintain  themselves  in  those  countries.  Mr 
Brace  expressly  denies  that  the  American"  physique  has 
degenerated  from  the  English  type.  He  asserts  that  manu- 
facturers and  others  find  that  "  for  labours  requiring  the 
utmost  physical  endurance  and  muscular  power,  such  aa 
iron-puddling  and  lumbering  in  the  forests  and  on  the 
streams,  and  pioneer  work,  foreigners  are  never  so  suitable 
as  native  Americana.  The  reports  of  the  examining  sur- 
geons for  volunteers — such  as  that  of  Dr  W.  H.  Thomson 
to  the  Surgeon-General  in  1862,  who  examined  9000  men 
—show  a  far  higher  average  of  physique  in  the  Americans 
examined  than  in  the  English,  Germans,  or  Irish.  It  ia  a 
fact  woll  known  to  our  life  insurance  companies,  that  the 
average  length  of  life  here  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
English  tables."—  The  Baca  of  the  Old  World,  p.  375. 
Although  the  comparisons  here  instituted  may  not  be  quite 
fair  or  conclusive,  they  furnish  good  arguments  against  those 
who  maintain  that  the  Americans  are  physically  deteriorat- 
ing. 

On  tho  whole,  we  seem  justified  in  concluding  that,  under 
favourable  conditions,  and  with  a  proper  adaptation  of  means 
to  tho  end  in  view,  man  may  become  acclimatised  with  at 
least  as  much  certainty  and  rapidity  (counting  by  generations 
rather  than  by  years)  aa  any  of  the  lower  animals,  (a,  b.  w.) 

ACCOLADE  (from  collum,  the  neck),  a  ceremony  an- 
ciently used  in  conferring  knighthood ;  but  whether  it  was 
an  embrace  (according  to  tho  use  of  the  modern  French  word, 
accolade),  ot  a  slight  blow  on  the  neck  or  check,  is  not 
agreed.  Both  these  customs  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
Gregory  of  Tours  writes  that  the  early  kings  of  France,  in 
coiffcrring  tho  gilt  shoulder-belt,  kissed  the  knights  on  the 
left  cheek*,  and  William  the  Conqueror  ia  said  to  have 
made  use  of  the  blow  in  conferring  the  honour  of  knight- 


hood on  hi*  eon  Henry.  At  first  ft  was  given  with  the 
naked  fist,  a  veritable  box  on  the  ear,  but  for  this  was 
substituted  a  gentle  stroke  on  the  shoulder  with  the  flat  of 
the  sword.  A  custom  of  a  ffi"»"Ur  kind  ia  still  followed  in 
bestowing  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

ACCOLTI,  Benedict,  was  born  in  1415  at  Arezzo,  in 
Tuscany,  of  »  noble  family,  several  members  of  which  were 
distinguished  like  himself  for  their  attainments  in  law. 
He  was  for  some  time  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  tho 
University  of  Florence,  and  on  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
Poggio  in  1459  became  chancellor  of  the  Florentine  re- 
public He  died  in  1 466.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Leonard,  he  wrote  in  Latin  a  history  of  the  first  crusade, 
entitled  De  Bella  a  Christ ianu  contra  Barbara*,  pro  ChriMi 
Sepuichro  et  Judaea  recuperandit,  libri  tree,  which,  though 
itself  of  little  interest,  furnished  Tosso  with  the  historic 
basis  for  bis  Jerusalem  Delivered.  This  work  appeared  at 
Venice  in  1432,  and  was  translated  into  Italian  in  1543, 
and  into  French  in  1620.  Another  work  of  Accolti'e— De 
Proutantia  Virorum  tui  ^vi— was  published  at  Parma  in 
1689. 

ACCOLTI,  Bernard  (1465-1535),  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, known  in  his  own  day  as  PUnico  Aretino,  acquired  great 
fame  as  a  reciter  of  impromptu  verse.  He  was  listened  to  by 
large  crowds,  composed  of  the  most  learned  men  and  the  most 
distinguished  prelates  of  the  age.  Among  others,  Cardinal 
Benfbo  has  left  on  record  a  testimony  to  his  extraordinary 
talent  His  high  reputation  with  his  contemporaries  seems 
scarcely  justified  by  the  poems  he  published,  though  they 
give  evidence  of  brilliant  fancy.  It  is  probable  that  he 
succeeded  better  in  his  extemporary  productions  than  in 
thorn  which  were  the  fruit  of  deliberation.  His  works, 
under  the  title  Virginia,  Comedia,  Capitoli  e  Strambotti  di 
Meuer  Bernardo  Accolti  Aretino,  were  published  at  Florence 
in  1513,  and  have  been  several  tunes  reprinted. 

ACCOLTI,  Prxnto,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1455,  and  died  there  in  1549.  He  was 
abbre viator  under  Leo  X.,  and  in  that  capacity  drew  np 
in  1520  the  famous  bull  against  Luther.  In  1527  he  was 
made  a  cardinal  by  Clement  VIL,  who  had  employed  him 
aa  his  secretary. 

ACCOMMODATION,  a  term  used  in  Biblical  interpre- 
tation to  denote  the  presentation  of  a  truth  not  absolutely 
as  it  is  in  itself,  but  relatively  or  under  some  modification, 
with  the  view  of  suiting  it  either  to  some  other  truth  or  to 
the  persona  addressed.  It  is  generally  distinguished  into 
formal  and  material, — tho  accommodation  in  the  one  case 
being  confined  to  the  method  of  teaching,  and  in  the  other 
being  extended  to  the  matter  taught  To  the  former  head 
may  be  referred  teaching  by  symbols  or  parables,  by  pro- 
gressive stages  graduated  according  to  the  capacity  of  tho 
learner,  by  the  application  of  prophecy  to  secondary  fulfil- 
ments, dec  To  the  latter  head  are  to  be  referred  the  alle- 
gations of  the  antieupranaturalistic  school,  that  Christ  and 
the  writers  of  Scripture  modified  or  perverted  the  truth 
itself  in  order  to  secure  wider  acceptance  and  speedier 
success,  by  speaking  in  accordance  with  contemporary  ideas 
rather  than  with  absolute  and  eternal  truth. 

ACCOMMODATION,  in  commerce,  denotes  generally 
temporary  pecuniary  aid  given  by  one  trader  to  another,  or 
by  a  banker  to  his  customers,  but  it  is  used  more  par- 
ticularly to  describe  that  class  of  bills  of  exchange  which 
represents  no  actual  exchange  of  real  value  between  the 
parties. 

ACCORAMBONI,  Vittoeia,  an  Italian  lady  remark- 
able for  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  her  tragic  history. 
Her  contemporaries  regarded  her  as  the  most  captivating 
woman  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Italy.  She  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  Paolo  Giordano  Orsini,  Duke  of  Bracciano, 
who,  it  was  generally  believed,  had  murdered  his  wife, 
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fsabella  do  Medici,  with  his  own  hand;  but  her  father 
gave  her  in  preference  to  Francesco  Peretti,  nephew  of 
Cardinal  Montako.  Peretti  was  assassinated  (1581),  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  Vittoria  fled  from  the  house  of  the 
Cardinal,  where  she  had  resided,  to  that  of  the  Duke  of 
The  opposition  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  who 
i  went  so  far  as  to  confine  Vittoria  to  Fort  8t  Angclo 
for  nearly  a  year,  did  not  prevent  her  marriage  with  the 
duke.  On  the  accession  of  Montalto  to  the  papal  throne 
as  Sixtua  V.  (1585),  the  duke  thought  it  prudent  to  take 
refuge  with  his  wife  in  the  territory  of  the  Venetian 
republic.  After  a  few  months'  residence  at  Sal6,  on  the 
Lake  of  Garda,  he  died,  bequeathing  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  large  fortune  to  his  widow.  This  excited  the  anger  of 
Ludorico  Orsini,  a  relative,  who  caused  Vittoria  to  be 
murdered  in  her  residence  at  Padau  (Dec  22,  1585).  The 
history  of  this  beautiful  and  accomplished  but  unfortunate 
woman  has  been  written  by  Adry((1800),  and  recently  by 
CounJ  Gnoli,  and  forms  tho  basis  of  Webster's  tragedy,  The 
White  Devil,  and  of  Tieck's  romance,  Vittoria  Accoramboni. 

ACCORDION  (from  the  French  accord),  a  small  musical 
instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  bellows,  which  produces  sounds 
by  the  action  of  wind  on  metallic  reeds  of  various  sires. 
It  is  played  by  being  hold  in  both  hands  and  pulled  back- 
wards and  forwards,  the  fingers  being  left  free  to  touch 
the  keys,  which  are  ranged  along  each  side.  The  instru- 
ment is  akin  to  the  concertina,  but  differs  from  it  in  having 
the  chords  fixed  by  a  mechanical  arrangement  It  is  manu- 
factured chiefly  in  Paris. 

ACCORSO  (in  Latin  Accurritu),  Fea»CT9,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  born  at  Florence  about  1182.  After  practising 
for  some  time  in  his  native  city,  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  Bologna,  where  he  had  great  success  as  a  teacher.  He 
undertook  the  great  work  of  arranging  into  one  body  the 
almost  innumerable  comments  and  remarks  upon  the  Code, 
the  Institutes,  and  Digests,  the  confused  dispersion  of  which 
among  the  works  of  different  writers  caused  much  o security 
and  contradiction.  When  he  was  employed  in  this  work, 
it  is  said  that,  hearing  of  a  similar  one  proposed  and  begun 
by  Odofred,  another  lawyer  of  Bologna,  he  feigned  in  dis- 
position, interrupted  his  public  lectures,  and  shut  himself 
up,  till  he  had,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  accomplished 
his  desiga  Hia  work  has  tho  vague  title  of  the  Great  Glou, 
and,  though  written  in  barbarous  Latin,  has  more  method 
than  that  of  any  preceding  writer  on  tho  subject  The 
best  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Godefroi,  published  at  Lyons  in 
1589,  in  6  vola  folia  Accursius  was  greatly  extolled  by 
the  lawyers  of  his  own  and  the  immediately  succeeding  age, 
and  he  was  even  called  the  Idol  of  Jurdcontult*,  but  those 
of  later  times  formed  a  much  lower  estimate  of  his  merits. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  disentangled  with 
much  skill  the  sense  of  many  laws ;  but  it  is  equally  un- 
deniable that  his  ignorance  of  history  and  antiquities  has 
often  led  him  into  absurdities,  and  been  the  cause  of  many 
defect*  in  his  explanations  and  commentaries.  He  died  at 
Bologna  in  1260.  His  eldest  son  Francis,  who  filled  the 
chair  of  law  at  Bologna  with  great  reputation,  was  invited 
to  Oxford  by  King  Edward  L,  and  in  1275  or  1276  read 
lectures  on  law  in  that  university.  In  1280  he  returned  to 
Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1293. 

ACCORSO  (or  Accursius),  M  \ rt angelo,  a  learned  and 
ingenious  critic,  was  born  at  Aquila,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  about  1490.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with 
Charles  V.,  at  whose  court  he  resided  for  thirty -three  years, 
and  by  whom  he  was  employed  on  various  foreign  missions. 
To  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  he  added  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  several  modern  languages.  In 
discovering  and  collating  ancient  manuscripts,  for  which  his 
travels  abroad  gave  him  special  opportunities,  he  displayed 
unoommea  diligence.    His  work  entitled  Diatribes  in 


Ausontmn,  Solinum,  et  Ovidium,  printed  at  Rome,  in  folio, 
in  1524,  is  a  singular  monument  of  erudition  and  critical 
skill  He  bestowed,  it  is  said,  unusual  pains  on  Claudian, 
and  made,  from  different  manuscripts,  above  seven  hundred 
corrections  on  the  works  of  that  poet  Unfortunately  these 
criticisms  wore  never  published.  He  was  the  first  editor 
of  tho  Letten  of  Cauiodoru*,  with  his  Treatise  on  ike  Soul; 
and  his  edition  of  Ammianut  ilarccllxnut  (1533)  contains 
five  books  more  than  any  former  one.  Tho  affected  use  of 
antiquated  terms,  introduced  by  some  of  the  Latin  writers 
of  that  age,  is  humorously  ridiculed  by  him,  in  a  dialogue 
published  in  1531  (republished,  with  his  name,  in  1574), 
entitled  Otco,  Volsco,  Romanaque  Eloqwntia  Interlocu- 
toribui,  Dialogue  Ludit  Romania  actus.  Accorso  was 
accused  of  plagiarism  in  his  notes  on  Ausonius ;  and  the 
determined  manner  in  which  he  repelled,  by  a  most  solemn 
oath,  this  charge  of  literary  theft,  presents  us  with  a  singular 
instance  of  anxiety  and  care  to  preserve  a  literary  reputa- 
tion unstained. 

ACCOUNT,  a  Stock  Exchange  term:  e.g.,  "  To  Buy  or 
Sell  for  the  Account,"  Ac  Tho  word  has  different,  though 
kindred,  significations,  all  derived  from  the  making  up  and 
settling  of  accounts  on  particular  days,  in  which  stricter 
sense  the  word  "Settlement"  is  more  specially  used. 

The  financial  importance  of  the  Account  may  bo  gathered 
from  the  Clearing  House  returns.  Confining  ourselves  to 
the  six  years,  from  tho  30th  of  April  1867  to  tho  30th  of 
April  1873,  wo  havo  tho  following  figures,  furnished  by 
the  Gearing  House  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  communi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Timet.' — 

On  fourth!  On  Stock  Exchange  On  Cantab 

April      A prO  of  His  Month.        Areonal  beys.  Se<IUng  Dar*. 

1867  to  1808  £147,118,000  £444,443,000  £182,2i>3,00O 

1868  to  I860  161,861,000      £60,6212,000  142,270,000 

1869  to  1870  168,621,000      504,763,000  148,822,000 

1870  to  1871  184,617,000       635,946,000  169,141,000 

1871  to  1872  229,629,000  942,446,000  233,843,000 
1872tol87S  2*5,965,000  1,092,474,000  243,561,000 

During  the  year  ending  April  30,  1878,  the  total  amount  of  bills, 
check*,  fcc,  paid  at  the  Clearing  Home  showed  an  increase  of 
£643,613,000  daring  the  some  pc  riod  ending  April  1872,  end  of 
£2,745,924,000  over  1868.  The  amounts  passing  through  on  the 
itii*  of  the  monlk  amounted  to  £265,966,000,  shoeing  an  Increase 
of  £36,336,000  over  1872.  The  payments  on  Stock  Kxcka*<jt 
Account  Day*  formed  s  sum  of  £1,032,474,600,  being  an  increase 
of  £90,028,000  over  1872.  The  payments  on  Consols  Account  Day 
for  the  same  period  amounted  to  £243,561,000,  giving  an  increase 
of  £9,718,000  over  1872. 

In  English  and  Indian  Government  Securities,  the  settle- 
ments are  monthly,  and  for  foreign,  railway,  and  other 
securities,  generally  speaking,  they  are  fortnightly.  It 
follows  therefore  that  in  1867-1868,  an  ordinary  Stock 
Exchange  Account  Day  involved  payments,  on  Stock 
Exchange  accounts  only,  averaging  about  £10,000,000 
sterling,  and  in  1872-3  something  like  £25,000,000  ster- 
ling; and  these  sums  again,  enormous  as  they  arc,  repre- 
sent for  the  most  part  only  the  balance  of  much  larger 
transactions.  The  London  Account  is,  in  fact,  probably 
tho  greatest  and  most  important  periodical  event  in  the 
financial  world  Tho  great  European  centres  have  their 
own  Account  Days  and  methods  of  settlement  but  the 
amounts  dealt  in  are  very  much  less  than  on  the  London 
market  The  leading  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  havo 
also  their  Stock  Exchanges,  but  their  practice  follows  more 
or  less  that  of  London,  where  the  bulk  of  their  business  is 
transacted  by  means  of  post  and  telegraph. 

Tho  Account  in  Consols  or  otbtr  English  Government 
Securities,  or  in  tho  securities  of  the  Government  of  India, 
or  in  Bank  of  England  Stock,  or  other  Stocks  transferable 
at  tho  Bank  of  England,  extends  over  a  month,  tho  settle- 
ments being  monthly,  and  in  them  the  committee  of  tho 
Stock  Exchange  does  not  take  cognisance  of  any  bargain 
for  a  future  account,  if  it  shall  have 
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than  eight  days  previously  to  the  close  of  the  existing 
account 

The  Account  in  Securities  to  Bearer,  and,  with  the  above 
exceptions,  in  Registered  Securities  also,  extends  over  a 
period  of  from  twelve  to  nineteen  days.  This  period  is  in 
each  case  terminated  by  the  "settlement,"  which  occurs 
twice  in  each  month  (generally  about  the  middle  and  end), 
on  days  fixed  by  the  committee  for  general  purposes  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  the  preceding  month. 

This  "  settlement1'  occupies  three  continuous  days,  which 
are  all  termed  Account  days,  but  the  third  day  is  the  true 
Account,  Settling,  or  Pay  Day. 

Continuation  or  Carrying -over  is  the  operation  by  which  the 
settlement  of  •  bargain  transacted  for  money,  or  for  a  given  account, 
may  for  a  consideration  (called  either  a  "Contango*  or  a  "  Back- 
wardation") be  deferred  for  the  period  of  another  account.  8ach 
a  continuation  is  equivalent  to  a  sale  "for  the  day,"  and  a  repur- 
chase for  the  succeeding  account,  or  to  s  purchase  "  for  the  day," 
and  a  re-sale  for  tho  succeeding  account.  The  price  at  which  such 
transactions  are  adjusted  is  the  "  Making-Up"  price  of  the  day. 

Contango  is  a  technical  term  which  expresses  the  rate  of  in- 
terest charged  for  the  loan  of  money  upon  the  security  of  stock 
transferred  Tor  the  period  of  an  account  or  otherwise,  or  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  by  the  buyer  to  the  seller  to  be  allowed  to  defer  paying 
for  the  stock  purchased,  until  tho  next  settlement  day. 

Backwardation,  or,  as  it  is  more  often  called.  Back  (for  brevity), 
is  contradistinction  to  contango,  is  the  amount  charged  for  tho 
loan  of  stock  from  one  account  to  the  other,  and  it  is  paid  to  the 
purchaser  by  the  seller  in  order  to  allow  the  seller  to  defer  the  deli- 
very of  the  stock. 

A  Bull  Account  is  one  in  which  either  the  purchases  have  pre- 
dominated over  the  sales,  or  the  disposition  to  purchase  has  been 
more  marked  than  the  disposition  to  aelL 

A  Bear  Account  is  one  in  which  either  the  sales  have  preponderated 
over  the  purchases,  or  in  which  the  disposition  to  sell  has  been 
more  strongly  displayed  than  the  disposition  to  buy. 

Sometimes  tho  Bull  or  the  Bear  disposition  extends  to  the  great 
majority  of  securities,  as  when  there  are  general  falls  or  general 
rises.  8omctimes  a  Bull  Account  in  one  set  of  securities  is  con- 
temporaneous with  a  Bear  Account  in  another.—  Vide  Cracroft's 
Block  Exchange  Manual 

ACCOUNTANT,  earlier  form  Accoxftaot,  in  the 
most  general'  sense,  is  a  person  skilled  in  accounts.  It  is 
applied  to  the  person  who  has  the  charge  of  the  accounts 
in  a  public  office  or  in  the  counting-house  of  a  large  private 
business.  It  is  also  the  designation  of  a  distinct  profession, 
which  deals  in  any  required  way  with  mercantile  accounts. 

ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL,  an  officer  in  the  English 
Court  of  Chancery,  who  receives  all  monies  lodged  in  court, 
md  by  whom  they  are  deposited  in  bank  and  disbursed. 

ACCRA  or  Acra,  a  town,  or  rather  a  collection  of 
forts,  in  a  territory  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Cold  Coast  of 
Africa,  about  75  miles  east  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Of  the 
forts,  Fort  St  James  is  a  British  settlement,  Crevecceur 
was  established  by  the  Dutch,  and  Christianborg  by  the 
Danes ;  but  the  two  last  have  since  been  ceded  to  Britain— 
Christianborg  in  1850,  and  Crevecceur  in  1871.  Accra 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  stations  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  has  some  trade  in  the  productions  of 
the  interior, — ivory,  gold  dust,  and  palm-oil ;  while  cotton 
goods,  tobacco,  rum,  and. beads  are  imported  in  exchange. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  British  civil  commandant 

ACCRINQTON,  an  important  manufacturing  town  of. 
England,  in  Lancashire,  lies  on  the  bo-ks  of  a  stream  called 
the  Hind  hum,  in  a  deep  valley,  19  miles  N.  from  Man- 
chester and  5  miles  E.  of  Blackburn.  It  has  increased  rapidly 
in  recent  years,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  Manchester  cotton- 
printing  trade.  There  are  large  cotton  factories  and  print- 
works, besides  bleach-fields,  dec.,  employing  many  hands. 
Coal  is  extensively  wrought  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
town  has  a  good  appearance,  and  among  the  more  handsome 
buildings  are  a  fine  church,  in  the  Gothic  style,  erected  in 
1838,  and  the  Peel  Institution,  an  Italian  structure,  contain- 
ing an  assembly  room,  a  lecture  room,  dec,  The  sanitary 
arrangements  generally  are  good,  and  a  reservoir  capable 
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of  containing  140,000,000  gallons  has  been  constructed  for 
the  water  supply  of  the  town.  Accrington  is  a  station  on 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway.  The  population  of 
tho  two  townships  of  Old  and  New  Accrington  was  in  1861, 
17,688;  and  in  1871,  21,788. 

ACCUM,  Fkepekick,  chemist,  born  at  Buckebnrg  in 
1769,  came  to  London  in  1793,  and  was  appointed  teacher 
of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  at  the  Surrey  Institution  in 
1801.  While  occupying  this  position  ho  published  esveral 
scientific  manuals  (Chemistry,  1803;  Mineralogy,  1808; 
Crystallography,  1813),  but  his  name  will  be  chiefly  re- 
membered in  connection  with  gas-lighting,  the  introduction 
of  which  was  mainly  duo  to  him  and  to  the  enterprising 
printsellcr,  Ackcrmann.  His  excellent  Practical  Treatise 
on  Gaslight  appeared  in  1815;  and  he  rendered  another 
valuable  service  to  society  by  his  Treatise  on  Adulteration! 
of  Food  and  Culinary  Poison*  (1820),  which  attracted 
much  notice  at  the  time  it  appeared.  Both  works,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  his  smaller  publications,  were  translated 
into  German.  In  consequence  of  charges  affecting  his 
honesty,  Accum  left  London  for  Germany,  and  in  1822 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  Industrial  Institute  and 
Academy  of  Architecture  at  Berlin.   Ho  died  there  in  1838. 

ACCUMULATOR,  a  term  applied  frequently  to  a 
powerful  electrical  machine,  which  generates  or  accumu- 
lates, by  means  of  friction,  electric  currents  of  high  ten- 
sion,— manifested  by  sparks  of  considerable  length. 
Accumulators  have  been  employed  in  many  places  for 
exploding  torpedoes  and  mines,  for  blasting,  dec  '  An 
exceedingly  powerful  apparatus  of  this  kind  was  employed 
by  the  Confederate  authorities  during  the  civil  war  in 
America  for  discharging  subnwino  and  river  torpedoes. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  accumulator,  or  the  form  which  it  may 
assume  mechanically,  it  is  simply  a  modification  of,  or  an 
improvement  upon,  the  ordinary  cylindrical  or  the  plate- 
glass  frictions!  electrical  machine,  —  tho  fundamental 
scientific  principles  being  tho  same  in  nearly  every  case.  The 
exciting  body  consists  generally  of  a  large  disc  or  circular 
plate  of  vulcanite, — more  frequently  termed  by  electricians 
"  ebonite,"  in  consequence  of  its  resemblance,  in  point  of 
hardness  and  of  polish,  to  polished  ebony, — the  vulcanite 
disc  taking  the  place  of  the  ordinary  circular  plate  of 
thick  glss». 

ACE,  the  received  name  for  the  single  point  on  cards  or 
dice — tho  unit  Mr  Fox  Talbot  has  a  speculation  {English 
Etymologies,  p.  262)  that  the  Latins  invented,  if  not  the 
game  of  dice,  at  least  the  name  for  the  single  point,  which 
they  called  vnus.  The  Greeks  corrupted  this  into  overt, 
and  at  length  the  Germanic  races,  learning  the  game  from 
the  Greeks,  translated  the  word  into  ass,  which  has  now 
become  ace.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  root  of  the 
word  lies  in  the  Latin  as,  tho  monetary  unit,  which  is  to 
be  identified  with  tho  Greek  eft;  Doric,  ale  or  at, 

ACEPHALA,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  section  of 
the  molluscous  animals,  which  are  divided  into  enerphala 
and  acephala,  according  as  thoy  have  or  want  a  distinctly 
differentiated  head.  Tho  Acephala,  or  Lamellibranchiata, 
as  they  are  also  called,  are  commonly  known  as  bivalvo 
shell-fish. 

ACEPHALI  (from  d  privative,  and  *<-6  n\>/,  a  head),  a 
term  applied  to  several  sects  as  having  no  head  or  leader; 
and  in  particular  to  a  sect  that  separated  itself,  in  the  end 
of  the  5th  century,  from  the  rule  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alex- 
andria, and  remained  without  king  or  bishop  for  more  than 
300  years  {Gibbon,  c.  xlvil) 

Acei'Hau  was  also  the  name  given  to  the  levellers  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  who  are  said  to  hove  been  so  poor 
as  to  have  no  tenements,  in  virtue  of  which  they  might 
acknowledge  a  superior  lord. 
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AcTTHALi,  Or  Acephalous  Pertont,  fabulous  monsters, 
described  by  so  mo  ancient  naturalists  and  geographers  as 
having  no  heads. 

ACER.    See  Maplb. 

ACERBI,  Giuseppe  (Joseph),  an  Italian  traveller,  bora 
at  Castcl  Goffredo,  near  Mantua,  on  the  3d  May  1773, 
studied  at  Mantua,  and  devoted  himself  specially  to  natural 
science  In  1798  he  undertook  a  journey  through  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Finland,  and  Lapland;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  reached  the  North  Gape,  which  no  Italian  had 
previously  visited.  He  was  accompanied  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  journey  by  the  Swedish  colonel  Skibldebrand,  an 
excellent  landscape-painter.  On  his  return  Acerbi  stayed 
for  some  time  in  England,  and  published  his  Travel* 
throv-ih  Sweden,  Ac,  (London,  1802),  which  was  translated 
into  German  (Weimar,  1803),  and,  under  the  author's  per- 
sonal superintendence,  into  French  (Paris,  1804).  The 
French  translation  received  numerous  corrections,  but  even 
in  this  amended  form  the  work  contains  many  mistakes. 
Acerbi  rendered  a  great  service  to  Italian  literature  by 
starting  the  Bibliateea  Italiana  (1816),  in  which  he 
opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  Academy  della  Crusca. 
Being  appointed  Austrian  consul-general  to  Egypt  in 
1826,  he  entrusted  the  management  of  the  Biblioteea  to 
Gironi,  contributing  to  it  afterwards  a  series  of  valuable 
articles  on  Egypt  While  in  the  East  he  obtained  for  the 
museums  of  Vienna,  Padua,  Milan,  and  Pavia  many 
objects  of  interest  Ho  returned  from  Egypt  in  1836, 
ani  took  up  his  residence  in  his  native  place,  where  he 
occupied  himself  with  his  favourite  study  rill  his  death  in 
August  1846. 

ACERNUS,  the  Latinised  name  by  which  Sebastian 
Fabian  Klonowicz,  a  celebrated  Polish  poet,  is  generally 
known,  was  bora  at  Sulmierzyce  in  1551,  and  died  at 
Lublin  in  1608.  He  was  for  some  time  burgomaster  and 
president  of  the  Jews'  civil  tribunal  in  the  latter  town, 
where  he  had  token  up  his  residence  after  studying  at 
Cracow.  Though  himself  of  an  amiable  disposition,  his 
domestic  life  was  very  unhappy,  the  extravagance  and 
misconduct  of  his  wife  driving  him  at  last  to  the  public 
hospital  of  Lublin,  where  he  ended  his  days.  He  wrote 
both  Latin  and  Polish  poems,  and  the  genius  they  dis- 
played won  for  him  the  name  of  the  Sarmatian  Ovid. 
The  titles  of  fourteen  of  his  works  are  known;  but  a 
number  of  these  were  totally  destroyed  by  the  Jesuits  and 
auction  of  the  Polish  nobility,  and  copies  of  the  others 
are  for  the  same  reason  exceedingly  rare.  The  Victoria 
Dear  urn  ubi  continetur  Vert  J/eroit  Educatio,  a  poem  in  forty- 
four  cantos,  cost  the  poet  (  a  years'  labour. 

AC  ERR  A,  in  Antiquity,  a  little  box  or  pot,  wherein  were 
put  the  incense  and  perfumes  to  be  burned  on  the  altar*  of 
the  gods,  and  before  the  dead.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  with  what  was  otherwise  called  thmibulum  and 
pyrie.  The  eenteri  of  the  Jews  were  aeerrm  ;  and  the 
Romanists  still  retain  the  use  of  acmce,  under  the  name 
of  ineense  pott. 

The  name  aeerra  was  also  applied  to  an  altar  erected 
among  the  Romans,  near  the  bed  of  a  person  recently  de- 
ceased, on  which  his  friends  offered  incense  daily  till  his 
burial  The  real  intention  probably  was  to  fumigate  the 
apartment    The  Chinese  have  mill  a  somewhat  similar 

ACERRA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  situated  on  the  river  Agno,  7  miles  N.E  of 
Naples,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  It  is  the  an- 
cient Acerrae,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  so  early  as  332  B.O., 
and  which  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  Hannibal  during 
the  second  Punic  war.  A  few  inscriptions  are  the  only 
traces  rime  has  left  of  the  ancient  city.    The  town  stands 


in  a  fertile  district,  but  is  rendered  very  unhealthy  by  the 
malaria  rising  from  the  artificial  water-courses  of  the  sur- 
rounding Campagna.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a 
cathedral  and  seminary.  Flax  is  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   Population,  11,717. 

ACETIC  ACID,  one  of  the  most  important  organic  acids. 
It  occurs  naturally  in  the  juice  of  many  plants,  and  in  cer- 
tain animal  secretions ;  but  is  generally  obtained,  on  the 
large  scale,  from  the  oxidation  of  spoiled  wines,  or  from  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood.  In  the  former  process  it 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  dilute  aqueous  solution,  in  which 
also  the  colouring  matters  of  the  wine,  salts,  Ac.,  are  dis- 
solved ;  and  this  impure  acetic  acid  is  what  we  ordinarily 
term  vinegar.  The  strongest  vinegar  sold  in  commerce 
contains  5  per  cent  of  real  acetic  acid.  It  is  used  as  a 
mordant  in  calico-printing,  as  a  local  irritant  in  medicine, 
as  a  condiment,  and  in  the  preparation  of  various  acetates, 
varnishes,  Ac.  Pure  acetic  acid  is  got  from  the  distillation 
of  wood,  by  neutralising  with  lime,  separating  the  tarry 
matters  from  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lime,  evaporating 
off  the  water,  and  treating  the  dry  residue  with  sulphuric 
acid  On  applying  heat,  pure  acetic  acid  distills  over  as 
a  clear  liquid,  which,  after  a  short  time,  if  the  weather 
is  cold,  becomes  a  crystalline  mass  known  by  tho  namo  of 
Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  For  synthesis,  properties,  Ac,  sec 
Chemists  y. 

ACHAT  A.  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  name  differently 
applied  at  different  periods.  In  the  earliest  times  tho  name 
was  borne  by  a  small  district  in  the  south  of  Thcssaly,  and 
was  the  first  residence  of  tho  Acha-ans.  At  a  later  period 
Aehaia  Propria  was  a  narrow  tract  of  country  in  the  north 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  running  65  miles  along  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  and  bounded  by  tho  Ionian  Sea  on  the  W.,  by 
Elis  and  Arcadia  ob  the  S.,  and  by  Sicyonia  on  the  E. 
On  the  south  it  is  separated  from  Arcadia  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, but  tho  plains  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  are 
very  fertile.  Its  chief  town  was  Patra?.  The  name  of 
Achaia  was  afterwards  employed  to  denote  collectively  the 
states  that  joined  tho  Achaean  League.  When  Greece  was 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  Aehaia  was  the  namo  given  to  the 
most  southerly  of  the  provinces  into  which  they  divided  the 
country,  and  included  the  Peloponnenu,  the  greater  part  of 
Greece  Proper,  and  the  islands. 

Achaan*  and  the  Aeh&an  League. — The  early  inhabitants 
of  Achaia  wcro  called  AcJuxan*.  The  name  was  given  also 
in  thoso  times  to  some  of  tho  tribes  occupying  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  Peloponnesus,  particularly  Argot  and  Sparta. 
Afterwards  the  inhabitants  of  Achaia  Propria  appropriated 
the  name.  This  republic  was  not  considerable,  in  early  times, 
as  regards  either  the  number  of  its  troops,  its  wealth,  or 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  but  was  famed  for  its  heroic 
virtues.  The  Crotonions  and  Sybarites,  to  re-establish 
order  in  their  towns,  adopted  tho  laws  and  customs  of 
the  Achieans.  After  tho  famous  battle  of  Leuctra,  a  dif- 
ference arose  betwixt  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Thcbant, 
who  held  the  virtue  of  this  people  in  such  veneration,  that 
they  terminated  the  dispute  by  their  decision.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  A  eh  irans  was  dcmocraticoL  They  preserved 
their  liberty  till  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  these  princes,  and  afterwards,  they  were  either 
subjected  to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  Greece,  or  oppressed  by  domestic  tyrants.  The 
Achaean  commonwealth  consisted  of  twelve  inconsiderable 
towns  in  Peloponnesus.  About  280  years  before  Christ  the 
republic  of  the  Achasans  recovered  its  old  institutions  and 
unanimity.  This  was  the  renewal  of  tho  ancient  confede- 
ration, which  subsequently  became  so  famous  under  the 
namo  of  the  A  m  r  a  n  League — having  for  its  object,  not 
as  formerly  a  common  worship,  but  a  substantial  political 
union.    Though  dating  from  the  year  B.C.  280,  its  import- 
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ance  maybe  referred  to  its  connection  with  Are  tug  of  Sicyon, 
about  30  years  later,  aa  it  was  further  augmented  by  the 
splendid  abilities  of  Philopcemcn.  Thus  did  this  people,  ao 
celebrated  in  the  heroic  age,  once  more  emerge  from  com- 
parative obscurity,  and  become  the  greatest  among  the  states 
of  Greece  in  the  last  days  of  its  national  independence.  The 
inhabitants  of  Patrao  and  of  Dyme  were  the  first  assertory  of 
ancient  liberty.  The  tyrants  were  banished,  and  the  towns 
again  made  one  commonwealth.  A  public  council  was  then 
held,  in  which  affairs  of  importance  were  discussed  and  deter- 
mined ;  and  a  register  was  provided  for  recording  the  trans- 
actions of  the  council  This  assembly  had  two  presidents, 
who  were  nominated  alternately  by  the  different  towns. 
But  instead  uf  two  presidents,  they  soon  elected  but  one. 
Many  neigbl>ouring  towns,  which  admired  the  constitution 
of  this  republic,  founded  on  equality,  liberty,  the  love  of 
justice,  and  of  the  public  good,  were  incorporated  with  the 
Achajans,  and  admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
laws  and  privileges.  The  Achiean  League  afforda  the  most 
perfect  example  in  antiquity  of  the  federal  form  of  govern- 
ment; and,  allowing  for  difference  of  time  and  place,  its 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  United  States  government  is 
very  remarkable.  (See  Arts.  Amphictyony  and  Federal 
Government;  also  Freeman's  Federal  Government,  2  vols. 
8vo.  1863,  and  Comparative  Politic*,  8vo.  1873;  Droy&en, 
GcschicAle  des  Uellenismus,  2  vols.;  Hehwing,  GeschichU 
del  Arhaischen  Bund*:) 

ACHAN,  the  son  of  Carmi,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  at 
the  taking  of  Jericho  concealed  two  hundred  shekels  of 
silver,  a  Babylonish  garment,  and  a  wedge  of  gold,  con- 
trary to  the  express  command  of  God.  This  sin  proved 
fatal  to  tho  Israelites,  who  were  repulsed  at  the  siege  of 
Ai.  In  this  emergency  Joshua  prostrated  himself  before 
the  Lord,  and  begged  that  he  would  have  mercy  upon  his 
people.  Achan  was  discovered  by  casting  lots,  and  he 
and  his  children  were  stoned  to  death.  This  expiation 
being  made.  Ai  was  token  by  stratagem.    (Josh.  vii.  viii.) 

AC  HARD,  Franz  Carl,  a  Prussian  chemist,  born  at 
Berlin  on  the  28th  April  1753,  was  the  first  to  turn 
MarggrafTs  discovery  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in  beet-root 
to  commercial  account  He  erected  a  factory  on  an  estate 
in  Silesia,  granted  to  him  about  1800  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  produced  there  large  quantities  of  sugar  to  meet 
the  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  closing  of  the  West  Indian 
porta  to  continental  traders.  In  1812  a  similar  establish- 
ment was  erected  by  Napoleon  at  Rambouillct,  although 
the  Institute  of  France  in  1800,  while  honouring  A  chard 
for  hia  researches,  had  declared  his  process  to  have  little 
practical  value.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  manufacture 
of  beet-root  sugar  waa  protected  by  duties  on  other  sugars 
that  were  almost  prohibitive,  so  that  the  real  worth  of 
Achard's  discoveries  could  not  be  tested.  Achard  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Memoirs  of the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
and  published  in  1 780  Chymisch-Physische  Schriften,  con- 
taining descriptions  and  results  of  his  very  numerous  and 
carefully  conducted  experiment*  on  the  adhesion  of  bodies. 
He  died  in  1821. 

ACHABIUS,  Erik,  a  Swedish  physician  and  botanist, 
born  at  Gone  in  1757.  The  son  of  a  comptroller  of 
customs,  ho  studied  first  in  his  native  town,  and  then  in 
1773  at  tho  University  of  Upsal,  where  Liniueus  was  one 
of  hia,teachers.  In  1782  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at 
the  University  of  Lund,  and  practised  thereafter  in  various 
districts  of  Sweden.  But  the  direction  of  his  studies  had 
been  determined  by  hia  contact  with  Linnaeus,  and  he 
found  hia  appropriate  sphere  when  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Wadetena  Academy  in  1801. 
Five  years  before  he  had  been  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  at  Stockholm.  Ue  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  cryptogamic  orders  of  plants,  and  especially  of  the 


family  of  lichens.  All  hia  publications  were  connected 
with  this  subject,  the  Lichenographia  Universalis  (Got- 
tingen,  1804)  being  the  most  important  Acharius  died 
of  apoplexy  in  1819.  His  name  has  been  given  by 
botanist*  to  more  than  one  specie*  of  plants. 

ACHATES,  the  faithful  friend  and  companion  of  iEneas, 
celebrated  in  Virgil'*  jEneid  as  fid  us  Achates. 

ACHEEN.    See  Acaix. 

ACHELOUS,  the  largest  river  in  Greece,  rises  in  Mount 
Pindus,  and  dividing  /Ktolia  from  Acamania,  fall*  into 
the  Ionian  Sea.  In  the  lower  part  .of  it*  course  the  river 
winds  in  an  extraordinary  manner  through  very  fertile  but 
marshy  plains.  Its  water  descends  from  the  mountains, 
heavily  charged  with  fine  mud,  wliich  is  deposited  along 
iU  banks  and  in  the  sea  at  its  mouth,  where  a  number  of 
small  islands  have  gradually  been  formed.  It  was  formerly 
called  Thoas,  from  its  impetuosity  in  its  upper  portion,  and 
Homer  gave  it  the  name  of  king  of  rivers.  It  has  a  course 
of  130  mile*.  The  epithet  Acheloiui  is  used  for  aqveus 
(Virgil),  the  ancients  calling  all  water  Achelou*,  according 
to  Ephorus.    The  river  is  now  called  Aipro  Potamo. 

ACHENWALL,  Gottfried,  a  German  writer,  cele- 
brated as  having  formulated  and  developed  the  science 
( Wissenschaft  der  Staaten),  to  which  he  was  the  first  to 
apply  the  name  scientia  ttatistica,  or  statistics.  Born  at 
Elbing,  in  East  Prussia,  in  October  1719,  he  studied  at 
Jetuv  Halle,  and  Leipsic,  and  took  a  degree  at  the  last- 
named  university.  He  removed  to  Marburg  in  1746, 
where  for  two  years  he  read  lectures  on  history,  and  on  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  nations  Here,  too,  he  commenced 
those  inquiries  in  statistics  by  which  his  name  became 
known.  In  1748,  having. been  invited  by  Munchhausen, 
tho  Hanoverian  minister,  to  occupy  a  chair  at  the  univer- 
aity,  he  removed  to  Qbttingen,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death  in  1772.  His  chief  works  .were  connected  with 
statistics.  The  Staatsverfassungen  der.  europdischen  Reiche 
appeared  first  in  1752,  and  revised  editions — corrected 
from  information  which  he  travelled  through  England, 
France,  and  other  countries  to  collect — were  published  in 
1762  and  1768.  He  was  married  in  1752  to  a  lady 
named  Walther,  who  obtained  some  celebrity  by  a  volume 
of  poems  published  in  1750,  and  by  other  writings. 

ACHERON,  in  Classical  Mythology,  the  son  of  Ceres, 
who,  for  supplying  the  Titans  with  drink  when  they  were 
in  contest  with  Jupiter,  waa  turned  into  a  river  of  Hades, 
over  which  departed  souls  were  ferried  on  their  way  to 
Elysium.  The  name  eventually  was  used  to  designate  the 
whole  of  tho  lower  world. 

ACHILL,  or  "  Eagle"  Island,  off  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land, forms  part  Of  the  county  of  Maya  It  is  of  triangular 
abape,  and  extends  15  miles  from  cast  to  west,  and  12 
from  north  to  south,  its  total  area  being  51,521  acres. 
The  island  is  very  mountainous;  its  extreme,  western  point, 
Achill  Head,  is  a  bold  and  rugged  promontory  rising  to  a 
height  of  2222  feet  above  the  sea  Large  bogs,  incapable 
of  cultivation,  alternate  with  the  hills  of  this  desolate  isle, 
of  whose  extensive  surface  not  more  than  500  acres  have 
been  reclaimed.  The  inhabitants  earn  a  scanty  subsistence 
by  fishing  and  tillage ;  their  dwellings  are  miserable 
hovels.  There  is  a  mission-station  on  the  island,  and 
remains  of  ancient  churches  ore  still  extant 

ACHILLES  (  AXiAA€vs).  When  first  taken  up  by  the 
legendary  history  of  Greece,  the  ancestors  of  Achilles  were 
settled  in  Phthia  and  UTiEgina.  That  their  original  seat, 
however,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dodona  and  the 
Achelous  is  made  out  from  a  combination  of  the  following 
facts :  That  in  the  Iliad  (xvi  233)  Achilles  prays  to  Zeua 
of  Dodona;  that  this  district  was  the  first  to  bear  the 
name  of  Hellas;  that  the  followers  of  Achilles  at  Troy  were 
tho  only  persons  named  Hellenes  in  the  time  of  Homer 
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(Thucyd.  i  J ;  of.  Iliad,  iL  6fi4,  where  the  more  usual  name 
of  Myrmidonea  also  occurs) ;  that  in  JJgina  Zeus  waa  styled 
••  HeUanioa;"  and  that  the  name  of  Selloi,  applied  to  the 

Eriesthood  at  Dodona,  ia  apparently  identical  with  the  name 
[eUenes.  Whether  from  this  local  connection  the  derivation 
of  the  name  of  Achilles  from  the  same  root  as  'A^tX^o? 
?bould  be  preferred  to  the  other  derivations,  such  as 
'a ^t-Xo's - 'K xAooc,  " ruler,"  or  'Ax-tA«ut, -" the  bane  of 
the  Ilians,"  remains  undecided.  Bat  this  is  gained,  that  we 
see  in  what  manner  the  legend  of  Achilles  had  its  root  in 
the  earlier  Pelasgic  religion,  his  adherence  to  which  in  the 
prayer  just  cited  would  otherwise  appear  very  strange  on 
the  j  .art  of  a  hero  who,  through  the  influence  of  Homer  and 
his  successors,  is  completely  identified  with  the  Olympian 
system  of  gods.  According  to  the  genealogy,  dSacua  had 
two  sons,  Peleus  and  Telamon,  of  whom  the  former  became 
the  father  of  Achilles — the  latter,  of  Ajax ;  but  of  this 
relationship  between  Achilles  and  Ajax  there  is  no  sign  in 
the  Iliad.  Peleus  ruled  in  Phthia  ;  and  the  gods  remark- 
ing his  piety,  rewarded  him  with,  among  other  presents,  a 
wife  in  the  person  of  the  beautiful  nereid  Thetis.  After 
her  son  was  born,  Thetis  appears  to  have  returned  to  her 
life  in  the  sea.  The  boy  was  placed  under  his  father's 
friend,  the  centaur  Cheiron.  When  six  years  old  he  slew 
lions  and  boors,  and  could  run  down  a  stag.  When  nine, 
he  was  removed  from  his  instructor  to  the  island  of  Seyms, 
where,  dressed  as  a  girl,  he  was  to  be  brought  up  among 
the  daughters  of  Ly corned es,  his  mother  preferring  for 
him  a  long  inglorious  life  to  a  brief  but  splendid  career. 
Xhe  same  desire  for  his  safety  is  apparent  in  other  legends, 
which  describe  her  as  trying  to  make  him  invulnerable 
when  a  child  by  placing  him  in  boiling  water  or  in  a  fire, 
and  then  salving  him  with  ambrosia ;  or  again,  in  later 
story,  by  dipping  him  in  the  river  Styx,  from  which  he 
came  out,  all  but  the  heel  which  she  held,  proof  against 
wounds.  When  the  aid  of  Achilles  was  found  indispensab lo 
to  the  expedition  against  Troy,  Odysseus  set  out  for  Scyrus 
as  a  pedlar,  spread  his  wares,  including  a  shield  and  spear, 
before  the  king's  daughters,  among  whom  was  Achilles 
in  disguise.  Then  he  caused  an  alarm  of  danger  to  be 
sounded,  upon  which,  while  the  girls  fled,  Achilles  seized 
the  arms,  and  thus  revealed  himself.  Provided  with  a 
contingent  of  50  ships,  and  accompanied  by  the  aged 
Phoenix  and  Patroclus,  he  joined  the  .expedition,  which 
after  occupying  nine  years  in  raids  upon  the  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Troy  and  in  Mysia,  as  detailed  in  the 
epic  poem  entitled*  the  Cypria,  culminated  in  the  regular 
siege  of  Troy,  as  described  in  the  Iliad,  the  grand  object 
of  which  is  the  glorification  of  our  hero.  Estranged  from 
his  comrades,  because  his  captive  Brisels  had  been  taken 
from  him,  Achilles  remained  inexorable  in  his  tent,  while 
defeat  attended  the  Greeks.  At  length,  at  their  greatest 
need,  he  yielded  so  far  as  to  allow  Patroclus  to  take  his 
chariot  and  to  assume  his  armour.  Patroclus  fell,  and 
the  news  of  his  death  roused  Achilles,  who,  now  equipped 
with  new  armour  fashioned  by  Hephrestus,  drove  back  the 
Trojans,  slew  Hector,  and  after  dragging  his  body  thrice 
round  the  Trojan  wails,  restored  it  to  Priam.  With  the 
funeral  rites  of  Patroclus  the  Iliad  concludes,  and  the  story 
is  taken  up  by  the  jEUtiopit,  a  poem  by  A  re  tin  us  of  Miletus, 
in  which  is  described  the  combat  of  Achilles  first  with  the 
amazon  Penthesilea,  and  next  with  Memnon.  When  the 
Utter  fell,  Achilles  drove  back  the  Trojans,  and,  impelled 
by  fate,  himself  advanced  to  the  Scsean  gate,  where  an 
arrow  from  the  bow  of  Paris  struck  his  vulnerable  heel, 
and  he  fell,  bewailed  through  the  whole  camp.  (a.  a.  m.) 

ACHILLES  TATIUS,  a  Greek  writer,  bom  at  Alexan- 
dria. The  precise  time  when  he  flourished  is  uncertain,  but 
it  cannot  have  been  earlier  than  the  5th  century,  as  in- his 
principal  work  he  evidently  imitates  Heliodorua.  Suidas, 


who  calls  him  Achilles  Statius,  says  that  be  was  converted 
from  heathenism  and  became  a  Christian  bishop,  but  this 
is  doubtful,  the  more  so  that  Suidas  also  attributes  to  him 
a  work  on  the  sphere  (wtpt  vfaipat)  which  is  referred  to 
by  Firmicus  (330-50),  and  must,  therefore,  have  been 
written  by  another  person.  The  erotic  romance  of  Achilles 
Tatiua,  entitled  The  Lovei  of  ClUophon  and  Leueippt,  is 
almost  certainly  the  work  of  a  heathen  writer.  The  style 
of  the  work  is  ornate  and  rhetorical,  while  the  story  is 
often  unnatural,  and  sometimes  coarse,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot  irregular  and  frequently  interrupted.  Its 
popularity  at  the  time  it  appeared  is  proved  by  the  many 
manuscripts  of  it  which  still  exist,  and  the  value  attached 
to  it  by  modem  scholars  and  critics  is  seen  in  tho  frequency 
with  which  it  has  been  reprinted  and  translated.'  A  Latin 
translation  by  Annibal  Crucceius  was  published,  first  in 
part  at  Leyden  in  1544,  and  then  complete  at  Basel  in 
1554.  The  Greek  text  waa  first  printed  by  Commelin,  at 
Heidelberg,  in  1601.  Other  editions  by  Salmasius  (Leyden, 
16401,  Mitacherlich  (Biponti,  1792),  and  Jacobs  (Leipsic, 
1821),  have  been  superseded  by  the  editions  of  Hirschig 
(Paris,  1856),  and  Hercher  (Leipsic,  1857).  An  English 
translation  by  A.  IL  (Anthony  Hodges)  appeared  at 
Oxford  in  1638. 

A  (..'HI  1. 1. 1 XI,  Alexander  (1463-1512),  a  native  of 
Bologna,  waa  celebrated  as  a  lecturer  both  in  medicine  and 
in  philosophy,  and  was  styled  the  second  Aristotle.  He  and 
Mundinus  were  the  first  at  Bologna  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  permission  given  by  Frederick  IL  to  dissect  dead 
bodios.  His  philosophical  works  were  printed  in  one 
volume  folio,  at  Venice,  in  1508,  and  reprinted  with  con- 
siderable additions  in  1545,  1551,  and  1568.  JEIo  also 
wrote  several  medical  works,  chiefly  on  anatomy. 

ACHIN  (pronounced  Atckeen),  a  town  and  also  a  state  of 
Northern  Sumatra;  the  one  state  of  that  island  which  has 
been  powerful  at  any  time  since  the  discovery  of  the  Capo 
route  to  the  East, and  the  only  one  that  still  remains  indepen- 
dent of  the  Dutch,  though  that  independence  is  now  menaced. 

De  Barros  names  Achin  among  the  twenty-nine  states 
that  divided  the  sea-board  of  Sumatra  when  tho  Portuguese 
took  Malacca.  Northern  Sumatra  had  been  visited  by 
several  European  travellers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as 
Marco  Polo,  Friar  Odorico,  and  Nicolo  Oonti.  Some  of 
these  as  well  as  Asiatic  writers  mention  Lambri,  a  state 
which  must  have  nearly  occupied  the  position  of  A  chin. 
But  the  first  voyager  to  visit  Achin,  by  that  name,  was 
Alvaro  Teller,  a  captain  of  Tristan  d'Acunha's  fleet,  in 
1506.  It  was  then  a  mere  dependency  of  the  adjoining 
state  of  Pedir;  and  the  latter,  with  Pasei,  formed  the  only 
states  on  the  coast  whose  chiefs  claimed  the  title  of  Sultan. 
Yet  before  twenty  years  had  passed  Achin  had  not  only 
gained  independence,  but  had  swallowed  up  all  other  states 
of  Northern  Sumatra.  It  attained  its  climax  of  power  in 
the  time  of  Sultan  lakandar  Muda  (1607-1636),  under 
whom  the  subject  coast  extended  from  Am  opposite 
Malacca  round  by  the  north  to  Padang  on  the  west  coast, 
a  sea-board  of  not  lees  than  1 1 00  miles ;  and  besides  this, 
the  king's  supremacy  was  owned  by  the  large  island  of 
Nyas,  and  by  the  continental  Malay  states  of  Johor, 
Pahang,  Quedah,  and  Fcr&k. 

The  p-ecent  limits  of  Achin  supremacy  in  Sumatra  arc 
reckoned  to  be,  on  the  east  coast  the  River  Tamiang,  in 
about  4°  22!  N.  lat,  which  forms  the  frontier  of  territories 
tributary  to  Siak;  and  on  the  west  coast  a  hoe  in  about 
2°  iSL  N.,  the  frontier  of  Tramon,  a  small  modem  state 
lying  between  Achin  and  the  Dutch  government  of  Padang. 
Even  within  these  limits  the  actual  power  of  Achln  is  pre- 
carious, and  the  interior  boundary  can  bo  laid  down  only 
from  conjecture.  This  interior  country  is  totally  unex- 
plored.   It  ia  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  tribes  kindred 
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to  the  Battas,  thai  remarkable  race  of  anthropophagi  who 
adjoin  on  the  south.  The  whole  area  of  Achin  territory, 
defined  to  the  beat  of  our  ability,  will  contain  about  16,400 
English  square  miles.  A  rate  of  20  per  square  mile,  per- 
haps somewhat  too  large  an  average,  gives  a  probable 
population  of  328,00). 

The  production  of  rice  and  pepper  forms  tho  chief 
industry  of  the  Achin  territory.  From  Pedir  and  other 
ports  on  the  north  coast  largo  quantities  of  betel-nut  are 
exported  to  continental  India,  to  Burmah,  and  to  Penang 
for  China,  Some  pepper  is  got  from  Pedir,  but  the  chief 
export  is  from  a  number  of  small  ports  and  anchorages  on 
tho  west  coast,  where  vessels  go  from  port  to  port  making 
up  a  cargo.  Achin  ponies  are  of  good  repute,  and  are 
exported.  Minor  articles  of  export  ore  sulphur,  iron, 
sappon-wood,  gutta-percha,  dammer,  rattans,  bamboos, 
benzoin,  and  camphor  from  the  interior  forests.  The 
camphor  is  that  from  tho  Dryabalanopt  camphora,  for 
which  so  high  a  price  is  paid  in  China,  and  the  whole  goes 
thither,  the  bulk  of  tliat  whole  being,  however,  extremely 
small.  Very  little  silk  is  now  produced,  but  in  the  16th 
century  the  quantity  seems  to  have  been  considerable. 
What  is  now  wanted  for  the  local  textures,  which  are  in 
some  esteem,  is  imported  from  China. 

The  chief  attraction  to  tho  considerable  trade  that  existed 
at  Achin  two  centuries  ago  must  have  been  gold.  No 
place  in  tho  East,  unless  Japan,  was  so  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  gold.  We  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  annual 
export,  for  it  is  impossible  to  accept  Valentyn's  statement 
that  it  sometimes  reached  80  bahurs  (512,000  ounces  !). 
Crawford  (1820),  who  always  reckoned  low,  calculated  the 
whole  export  of  Sumatra  at  35,530  ounces,  and  that  of 
Achin  at  10,450;  whilst  Anderson  (1826),  who  tends  to 
put  figures  too  high,  reckoned  tho  whole  Achin  export 
alone  at  32,000  ounces.  The  chief  imports  to  Achin  are 
opium  (largely  consumed),  rice  (the  indigenous  supply 
being  inadequate),  salt,  iron  ware,  piece-goods,  arms  and 
ammunition,  vessels  of  copper  and  pottery,  China  goods  of 
sorts,  and  a  certain  kind  of  dried  fish. 

Tho  great  repute  of  Achin  at  one  time  as  a  place  of 
trado  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  to  this  port  the  first  Dutch 
(1599)  and  first  English  (1602)  commercial  ventures  to 
the  Indies  were  directed.  Lancaster,  the  English  com- 
modore, carried  letters  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  king 
of  Achin,  and  was  well  received  by  tho  prince  then  reign- 
ing, Al&uddfn  Shah.  Another  exchange  of  letters  took 
place  between  King  James  L  and  Iskandar  Muda  in  1613. 
But  nativo  caprice  and  natural  jealousy  at  the  growing 
force  of  the  European  nations  in  those  seas,  the  reckless 
rivalries  of  the  latter  and  their  fierce  desire  for  monopoly, 
were  alike  destructive  of  sound  trade;  and  the  English 
factory,  though  several  times  set  up,  was  never  long  main- 
tained. The  French  made  one  great  efTort  under  Bcaulieu 
(1621)  to  establish  relations  with  Achin,  but  nothing 
came  of  it 

Still  tho  foreign  trado  of  Achin,  though  subject  to  spas- 
modic interruptions,  was  important  Dampier  and  others 
speak  of  the  number  of  foreign  merchants  settlod  there, — 
English,  Dutch,  Danes,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  Banyans 
from  Ouzcrat,  &c  Dampier  says  the  roads  were  rarely 
without  ten  or  fifteen  Bail  of  different  nations,  bringing 
vast  quantities  of  rice,  as  well  as  silks,  chintzes,  muslins, 
and  opium.  Besides  the  Chinese  merchants  settled  at 
Achfn,  others  used  to  como  annually  with  the  junks,  ten 
or  twelve  in  number,  which  arrived  in  June.  A  regular 
fair  was  then  established,  which  lasted  two  months,  and 
was  known  as  the  China  camp,— a  lively  scene,  and  great 
resort  of  foreigners. 

The  Achfnese  are  not  identical  with  tho  Malays  proper 
either  in  aspect  or  language.    They  are  said  to  bo  taller, 


handsomer,  and  darker,  as  if  with  a  mixture  of  blood  from 
India  proper.  Their  languago  is  little  known;  but  though 
it  lias  now  absorbed  much  Malay,  the  original  part  of  it  is 
said  to  have  characteristics  connecting  it  both  with  the 
Batta  and  with  the  Indo-Chinese  tongues.  The  Achin 
literature,  however,  is  entirely  Malay;  it  embraces  poetry, 
a  good  deal  of  theology,  and  several  chronicles. 

The  name  of  tho  state  is  properly  Xchth.  This  the 
Portuguese  made  into  Achcm ;  whilst  we,  with  the  Dutch, 
learned  to  call  it  Achin.  The  lost  appears  to  have  been  a 
Persian  or  Indian  form,  suggested  by  jingling  analogy  with 
Mdchin  (China). 

The  town  itself  lies  very  near  the  north-west  extremity 
of  Sumatra,  known  in  charts  as  Achin  Head.  Here  a 
girdle  of  ten  or  twelve  small  islands  affords  protection  to 
the  anchorage.  This  fails  in  N.  W.  winds,  but  it  is  said 
that  vessels  may  find  safe  riding  at  all  seasons  by  shifting 
their  berths.  The  town  lies  between  two  and  three  miles 
from  the  sea,  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  a  river  of  no  great 
size.  This  forms  a  swampy  delta,  and  discharges  by  thrco 
mouths.  The  central  and  chief  mouth  is  about  100  yards 
wide,  and  has  a  depth  of  20  to  30  feet  within  the  bar. 
But  the  latter  has  barely  4  feet  at  low  tide;  at  high  tide 
it  admits  native  craft  of  20  or  30  tons,  and  larger  craft  in 
the  rainy  season.  The  town,  like  most  Malay  towns,  con- 
sists of  detached  houses  of  timber  and  thatch,  clustered  in 
enclosed  groups  called  kampongi,  and  buried  in  a  forest  of 
fruit-trees.  The  chief  feature  is  the  palace  of  the  Sultan, 
which  communicates  with  tho  river  by  a  canal,  and  is 
enclosed,  at  least  partially,  by  a  wall  of  cut  stone. 

The  valley  or  alluvial  plain  in  which  Achfn  lies  is  low, 
and  subject  to  partial  inundation ;  but  it  is  shut  in  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town,  on  tho  throe  landward  sides, 
by  lulls.  It  is  highly  cultivated,  and  abounds  in  small 
villages  and  kampongs,  with  white  mosques  interspersed. 
The  hills  to  the  eastward  are  tho  spurs  of  a  great  volcanic 
mountain,  upwards  of  6000  feet  in  height,  called  by  natives 
Yamuria,  by  mariners  "  the  Golden  Mountain." 1  Of  tho 
town  population  we  find  no  modern  estimate. 

Tho  real  original  territory  of  the  Achfnese,  called  by 
them  Qrcat  Achin  (in  the  sense  of  Achin  proper),  consists 
of  three  districts  immediately  round  the  city,  distinguished 
respectively  as  tho  26,  tho  25,  and  the  22  mukims1  (or 
hundreds,  to  use  tho  nearest  English  term). 

Each  of  these  three  districts  has  two  heads,  called  pang- 
limcu;  and  these,  according  to  some  modern  accounts, 
constitute  tho  council  of  state,  who  are  the  chief  adminis- 
trators, and  in  whoso  hands  it  lTcs  to  depose  the  sovereign 
or  to  sanction  his  choice  of  a  successor.  Late  notices 
speak  of  a  chief  minister,  apparently  distinct  from  these; 
and  another  important  member  of  the  government  is  tho 
Shabandar,  who  is  over  all  matters  of  customs,  shipping, 
and  commerce. 

The  court  of  Achfn,  in  the  17th  century,  maintained  a 
good  deal  of  pomp;  and,  according  to  Bcaulieu,  the  king 
had  always  900  elephants.  Theso  animals,  though  found 
throughout  Sumatra,  are  now  no  longer  tamed  or  kept 

Hostilities  with  the  Portuguese  began  from  tho  time  of 
tho  first  independent  king  of  Achin;  and  they  had  little 
remission  till  the  power  of  Portugal  fell  with  the  loss  of 
Malacca  (1641).  Not  less  than  ten  times  before  that 
event  were  armaments  despatched  from  Achfn  to  reduce 
Malacca,  and  moro  than  once  its  garrison  was  very  hard 
pressed  One  of  these  armadas,  equipped  by  Iskandar 
Muda  in  1615,  gives  an  idea  of  the  king's  resources.  It 
of  500  sail,  of  which  250  wcro  galleys,  and 

other  gre*t  volcanic  conei  eiist  in  the  Xchin  territory,  sad 
two  Tiiiblo  from  eeaward  nmtoi  height  of  11,000  feet  or  mora  in  tha 
unexplored  interior. 
I  A  makim  U  uid  properly  to  eobraco  14  1 
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among  these  a  hundred  were  greater  than  auy  then  used  in 
Europe.  60,000  men  were  embarked,  with  the  king  and 
his  women. 

On  the  death  of  Iskandar's  successor  in  1641,  the  widow 
was  placed  on  the  throne;  and  as  a  female  reign  favoured 
the  oligarchical  tendencies  of  the  Malay  chiefs,  three  more 
queens  were  allowed  to  reign  successively.  Though  this 
series  of  female  sovereigns  lasted  only  fifty-eight  years  alto- 
gether, so  dense  is  apt  to  be  the  ignorance  of  recent  history, 
that  long  before  tho  end  of  that  period  it  had  become  an 
tccepted  belief  among  foreign  residents  at  A  chin  that  there 
never  bad  been  auy  sovereigns  in  Achin  except  females; 
and  hence,  by  an  easy  inference,  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
had  been  Queen  of  Achin  ! 

In  1699  the  Arab  or  fanatical  party  suppressed  female 
government,  and  put  a  chief  of  Arab  blood  on  the  throne. 
The  remaining  history  of  Achm  is  one  of  rapid  decay. 
Thirty  sovereigns  in  all  have  reLi.cd  from  the  beginning 
of  the  1 6th  century  to  the  present  day. 

After  the  restoration  of  Java  to  the  Netherlands  in  1816, 
a  good  deal  of  weight  was  attached  by  the  neighbouring 
F-nglish  colonies  to  the  maintenance  of  our  influence  in 
Achin;  and  in  1819  a  treaty  of  friendship  was  concluded 
with  the  Calcutta  Government,  which  excluded  other 
European  nationalities  from  fixed  residence  in  Achin. 
When  the  home  Government,  in  1824,  made  a  treaty  with 
tie  Netherlands,  surrendering  our  remaining  settlements 
in  Sumatra  in  exchange  for  certain  possessions  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  no  reference  was  mado  in  the  articles  to  the 
Indian  treaty  of  1819 ;  but  an  understanding  was  exchanged 
that  it  should  be  modified  by  us,  whilst  no  proceedings 
hostile  to  Achin  should  be  attempted  by  the  Dutch. 

This  reservation  was  formally  abandoned  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  a  convention  sigroed  at  the  Hague,  November  2, 
1871;  and  little  more  than  a  year  elapsed  before  the 
government  of  Batavia  declared  war  upon  Achfn.  Doubt- 
less there  was  provocation,  as  there  always  will  bo  between 
inch  neighbours;  but  the  necessity  for  war  has  been 
greatly  doubted,  even  in  Holland.  A  Dutch  force  landed 
st  Achin  in  April  1873,  and  attacked  the  palace.  It  was 
defeated  with  considerable  loss,  including  that  of  the 
geaeral  (Kohler).  The  approach  of  the  south-west  mon- 
soon was  considered  to  preclude  the  immediate  renewal  of 
the  attempt ;  but  hostilities  were  resumed,  and  Achin  fell 
in  January  1874. 

(De  Barros;  Faria  y  Souza;  Valentyn,  vol.  v.;  Beaulieu 
(in  Thevenot's  Collection);  Dampier;  Marsden;  Crawfurd's 
HUL  and  Dtcl.  of  tht  Ind.  Archip.;  J.  of  Ind.  Archip.; 
Dulaurier  in  J.Asiatique,ZA  a.  vol  viii.;  Anderson's  Acheen, 
1840;  Veth,  Atchin,  <kc.  Leyden,  1873,  Ac.)        (h.  y.) 

ACHMET,  or  Ahmed,  the  name  of  three  emperors  or 
sultans  of  Turkey,  the  first  of  the  name  reigning  from  1603 
to  1617,  the  second  from  1691  to  1695.  Achmet  IIL 
succeeded  his  brother  Mustapha  IT.,  whom  the  Janissaries 
deposed  in  1703.  After  the  battle  of  Pultowa  in  1709, 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  took  refuge  with  him,  and  incited 
him  to  war  with  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Russia.  Achmet 
recovered  tho  Morca  from  the  Venetians  (1715) ;  but  his 
expedition  into  Hungary  was  less  fortunate,  his  army  being 
defeated  at  Peterwardein  by  Prince  Eugene  in  1716,  and 
again  near  Belgrade  the  year  after.  The  empire  was  dis- 
tracted during  his  reign  by  political  disturbances,  which 
were  occasioned,  in  part  at  least,  by  his  misgovernment ; 
and  the  discontent  of  his  soldiers  at  last  (1730)  drove  him 
from  the  throne.    He  died  in  prison  in  1736. 

ACHRAY,  a  small  picturesque  lake  in  Perthshire,  near 
Loch  Katrine,  20  miles  \V.  of  Stirling,  which  has  obtained 
notoriety  from  Scott's  allusion  to  it  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lakt. 

ACHROMATIC  GLASSES  are  ao  named  from  bein; 
specially  constructed  with  a  view  to  prcrcnt  the  confusion 


of  colour*  and  distortion  jf  images  that  result  from  tlis 
use  of  lenses  in  optical  instruments.  When  white  light 
passes  through  a  lens,  the  different-coloured  rays  that  con- 
stitute it  are  refracted  or  bent  aside  at  different  angles,  and 
so  converge  at  different  foci,  producing  a  blurred  and 
coloured  image.  To  remedy  this  compound  lenses  haro 
been  devised,  which  present  a  well-defined  image,  unsur- 
rounded  by  coloured  bands  of  light.  To  instruments  fitted 
with  lenses  of  this  kind  has  been  given  the  name  achromatic, 
from  i  privative,  and  ypia^a,  colour.  The  celebrated  opti- 
cian, John  Dollond,  was  the  first  to  surmount  this  practical 
difficulty,  about  the  year  1757,  by  the  use  of  a  combination 
of  crown  and  ilint  glass.    See  Optics,  Microscope,  Ax 

i*CI  RE  ALE,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Italian  province  of  Catania,  near  the  base  of  Mount  Etna. 
It  stands  on  solidified  lava,  which  has  here  been  deposited 
by  different  streams  to  a  depth  of  560  feet  The  town, 
which  has  been  almost  entirely  re-erected  since  the  earth- 
quake of  1693,  is  built  of  lava,  contains  many  handsome 
ediiices,  and  is  defended  by  a  fortress.  Linen,  silks,  and 
cutlery  are  manufactured,  and  tho  trade  in  cotton,  flax, 
grain,  and  wines  is  considerable.  Tho  place  is  celebrated 
for  its  cold  sulphurous  mineral  waters.  Near  Act  Rculo 
is  the  reputed  scene  of  the  mythical  adventures  of  Acis  and 
Galatea;  and  on  this  account  several  small  towns  in  tho 
neighbourhood  also  bear  the  name  of  Aci,  such  as  Aci 
Castello,  Aci  Terra,  kc  Aci  Reale  has  a  population  of 
24,131. 

ACID,  a  general  term  in  chemutry,  applied  to  a 
group  of  compound  substances,  possessing  certain  very 
distinctive  characteristics.  All  acids  have  ono  essential 
property,  viz.,  that  of  combining  chemically  with  an  alkali 
or  base,  forming  a  new  compound  that  has  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline  characters.  The  new  bodies  formed  in  this 
way  are  termed  tofts.  Every  acid  is  therefore  capable  of 
producing  as  many  salts  as  there  aro  basic  substances  to  be 
neutralised;  and  this  salt-forming  power  is  the  best  de- 
finition of  an  acid  substance.  * 

The  majority  of  acida  possess  the  following  contingent 
properties : —  1 

1.  When  applied  to  the  tongue,  they  excite  that  sensation 
which  is  called  sour  or  acid. 

2.  They  change  the  blue  colours  of  vegetables  to  a  red. 
The  vegetable  blues  employed  for  this  purpose  are  generally 
tincturo  of  litmus  and  syrup  of  violets  or  of  radishes,  which 
have  obtained  the  name  of  rt-agenti  or  tents.  If  these 
colours  have  been  previously  con  vetted  to  a  green  by  alkalies, 
the  acids  restore  them. 

All  these  secondary  properties  are  variable;  and  if  we 
attempted  to  base  a  definition  on  any  one  of  them,  many 
important  acids  would  be  excluded.  Take  the  case  of  a 
body  like  silica,  so  widely  diffused  in  nature.  Is  pure 
silicious  sand  or  flint  an  acid  or  a  neutral  substance  t  When 
it  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  insoluble  in  water,  to  bo 
devoid  of  taste,  and  to  possess  no  action  on  vegetablo  colour- 
ing matters ;  yet  this  substance  is  a  true  acid,  because  when 
it  is  heated  along  with  soda  or  lime,  it  forms  the  new  body 
commonly  called  glass,  which  is  chemically  a  salt  of  silicic 
acid.  Many  other  acids  resemble  silica  in  properties,  and 
would  be  mistaken  for  neutral  bodies  if  the  salt-forming 
power  was  overlooked. 

Another  method  of  regarding  an  acid,  which  is  found  of 
great  importance  in  discussing  chemical  reactions,  is  to  say 
an  acid  is  a  salt  whose  base  is  water.  This  definition  is 
very  apparent  if  we  regard  what  takes  place  in  separating 
the  acid  from  a  salt.  In  this  decomposition  the  acid  would 
appear  to  be  left  without  having  any  substitute  for  the 
removed  alkali.  This  is  not  however  the  case,  as  tvater  is 
found  to  enter  into  union  instead  of  the  base.  Thus  every 
truo  acid  must  contain  hydrogen;  and  if  this  is  displaced 
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by  a  metal,  salts  ore  formed  directly.  An  acid  is  there- 
fore a  salt,  whose  meLil  is  hydrogen.  The  full  importance 
of  the  definition  of  a*acid  will  be  learned  under  the  head- 
ing Chemistry. 

ACIDALIUS,  Vaxxx8,  a  Tery  distinguished  scholar 
and  critic,  born  in  1567  at  Wittstock,  in  Brandenburg. 
After  studying  at  Rostock  aad  Hehmtacdt,  and  residing 
about  three  years  in  Italy,  he  took  up  his  residonce  at 
Breslau,  where  he  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
His  excessive  application  to  study  was  supposed  to  have 
caused  his  untimely  dealt,  which,  occurred  in  1505,  when 
he  had  just  completed  his  twenty -eighth  year.  He  wroto 
notes  on  Tacitus  and  Curtius,  a  commentary  on  Plautus, 
and  a  number  of  poems,  which  are  inserted  in  the  Delict* 
of  the  German  poets.  Baillet  gave  him  a  placo  among  his 
Enfant  CHibret,  and  tells  that  he  wrote  the  commentary 
on  Plautus  and  several  of  the  Latin  poems  when  ho  was 
only  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 

ACINACES,  un  ancient  Persian  sword,  short  and 
straight,  end  worn,  contrary  to  the  Roman  fashion,  on  the 
right  side,  or  sometimes  in  front  of  the  body,  as  shown  in 
the  bas-reliefs  found  at  Persepolia  Among  the  Persian 
nobility  they  were  frequently  made  of  gold,  being  worn  as 
a  badge  of  distinction.  The  acinacea  was  an  object  of 
religious  worship  with  tho  Scythians  and  others  {Herod. 
iv.  62). 

ACIS,  in  Mythology,  the  son  of  Faunus  and  tho  nymph 
Symsothis,  was  a  beautiful  shepherd  of  Sicily,  who  being 
beloved  by  Q&atea,  Polyphemus  the  giant  was  so  enraged 
that  he  crushed  his  rival  with  a  rock,  and  his  blood  gush- 
ing forth  from  under  tho  rock,  was  metamorphosed  into 
the  river  bearing  his  name  (Ovid,  Met.  xiii.  750;  Si.  ItaL 
xiv.  221 ).  This  river,  now  Fiume  di  Jaei,  or  Aequt  Orandi, 
rises  under  a  bed  of  lava  on  tho  eastern  base  of  Etna,  and 
passing  Aci  Reals,  after  a  rapid  course  of  one  mile,  falls 
into  the  sea.  The  waters  of  the  stream,  once  celebrated 
for  their  purity,  are  now  sulphureous. 

A  ('K  HUMANS,  John  Christian  Gottliib,  a  learned 
physician  and  professor  of  medicine,  born  at  Zeulenroda, 
in  Upper  Saxony,  in  1756.  At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he 
became  a  student  of  medicine  at  Jena,  where  he  soon 
attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Baidinger,  who  undertook 
the  direction  of  his  studies.  When  Baidinger  was  trans- 
ferred to  Odttingen  in  1773,  Ackermann  went  with  him, 
and  afterwards  studied  for  two  years  at  Hallo.  A  few 
years'  practico  at  Stendal  (1778-99),  where  there  were 
numerous  factories,  enabled  him  to  add  many  valuable 
original  observations  to  his  translation  of  Ramazxini's 
Trtatit  of  tlie  Dittatet  of  Artifieer$  ( 1 780-83).  In  1 786 
he  became  professor  of  medicine  at  the  university  of 
Altorf,  in  Franconia,  occupying  first  the  chair  of  chemistry, 
and  then,  from  1794  till  his  death  in  1801,  that  of  patho- 
logy and  therapeutics.  Dr  Ackermann's  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  medicine  may  be  estimated  by  his  valuable  con- 
tributions to  Harless'a  edition  of  Fabricius*  Bibliotheca 
Grotca.  He  wrote  numerous  original  works,  besides  trans- 
lations. 

ACCEMETiE  (dW^^i-of,  sleepless),  an  order  of  monks 
instituted  by  Alexander,  a  Syrian,  about  tho  middlo  of 
the  5th  century.  Founding  on  the  precept,  rray  without 
cearing,  they  celebrated  divine  service  uninterruptedly  night 
and  day,  for  which  purpose  they  divided  themselves  into 
threo  sections,  that  relieved  each  other  in  turn.  Tho 
chief  seat  of  the  Accemetao  was  tho  cloister  Studivm  at 
Constantinople,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  Studitei. 
Having  adopted  tho  inonophysite  heresy,  they  were  put 
under  the  Papal  ban  about  the  year  536. 

ACOLYTE  (from  AkoAoiA*.  an  attendant;,  one  of  a 
minor  -rder  of  clergy  in  the  ancient  church,  ranking 
Text  to  the  sub  dcie  >il     *Vu  loarn  f|%mi  llu  canom  of  the 


fourth  Council  of  Carthage  that  tho  archdeacon,  at  the. 
ordination,  put  into  their  hands  a  candlestick  with  a  taper 
and  an  empty  pitcher,  to  imply  that  they  were  appointed 
to  light  the  candles  of  the  church  and  to  furnish  win* 
for  the  eucharist.  Their  dress  was  the  cassock  and  sur- 
plice.   The  name  and  office  still  exist  in  tho  church. 

ACONCAGUA,  a  province  of  Chile,  South  America,  in 
about  100  miles  long  by  40  miles  wide,  and  lies  betwecr. 
31°  30'  and  33*  20'  S.  lat,  and  70"  and  71°  30'  W.  long . 
between  the  provinces  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  on  the  N. 
and  Coquhnbo  on  the  S.  A  large  part  of  the  province 
is  mountainous,  but  it  contains  several  rich  and  fertile 
valleys,  which  yield  wheat,  maire,  sugar-cane,  fruits,  and 
garden  produce  in  abundance.  In  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts there  are  raised  from  50  to  60  fancgas  of  wheat  for 
every  quadra,  equal  to  about  35  bushels  per  English  acre. 
The  province  has  also  mineral  resources,  but  not  to  such 
extent  as  Coquimbo  or  Atacama.  Its  chief  town  is  San 
Felipe.  Tho  mountain  Aconcagua,  one  of  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  rises  to  the  height  of  23,910  feet 
abovo  tho  sea  on  the  frontier  between  this  province  and 
Mendoza,  a  department  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  A 
river  of  the  same  name  rises  on  the  south  side  of  th*. 
mountain,  and  after  a  courso  of  230  miles  falls  into  th» 
Pacific  12  miles  K.  of  Valparaiso.  Population  (1870), 
134,178. 

ACONITE,  Aconituu,  a  genus  of  plants  commonly 
known  as  Aconite,  Monkshood,  Friar's  Cap,  or  Helmet 
flower,  and  embracing  about  18  species,  chiefly  natives  of 
thcJfemountainous  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They 
are  distinguished  by  having  one  of  the  five  blue  or  yellow 
coloured  BepoM  in  the  form  of  a  helmet ;  hence  the  English 
namo.  Two  of  tho  petals  placed  under  the  hood  of  the 
calyx  are  supported  on  long  stalks,  and  have  a  hollow 
spur  at  their  apex.  The  genus  belongs  to  tho  natural 
order  Ranunculaceae,  oi  the  Buttercup  family.  Aeonitum 
Napellut,  common  monkshood,  is  a  doubtful  native  of 
Britain.  It  is  an  energetic  irritant  and  narcotic  poison. 
It  causes  death  by  a  depressing  effect  on  the  nervous  system, 
by  producing  palsy  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  breathing,  and 
by  fainting.  A  tincture  prepared  by  the  actiou  of  spirit 
on  the  roots  is  used  medicinally  to  allay  pain,  especially 
in  coses  of  tic.  Its  roots  have  occasionally  been  mistaken 
for  horse-radish.  The  Aconite  has  a  short  underground 
stem,  from  which  dark-coloured  tapering  roots  descend  The 
crown  or  upper  portion  of  the  root  gives  rise  to  new  plants. 
When  put  to  the  lip,  the  juice  of  the  Aconite  root  pro- 
duces a  feeling  of  numbness  and  tingling.  The  horse- 
radish root,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Cruci- 
ferae,  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  Aconite,  and  it  w 
not  tapering its  colour  is  yellowish,  and  the  top  of  tho 
root  has  the  remains  of  the  leaves  on  it.  It  has  a  pun- 
gent taste.  Many  species  of  Aconite  are  cultivated  in 
gardens,  some  having  blue  ani  others  yellow  flowers. 
Aeonitum  Lycoctonum,  Wotfsbon*,  is  a  yellow-flowered 
species  common  on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  One  species, 
Aeonitum  helerophyllum,  found  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
called  Butees,  has  tonic  properties  in  its  roots.  Thr  roots 
of  Aeonitum  ferox  supply  the  famous  Indian  (Nipal) 
poison  called  Bixh,  Bish,  or  Nabee.  This  species  is  con- 
sidered by  Hooker  and  Thomson  as  a  variety  of  Aeonitum 
Mnpellu*.  Aeonitum  palmatum  yields  another  of  the 
celebrated  Bikh  poisons.  A  r  un  it  um  lurid um,  of  the  Hima- 
layas, also  furnishes  a  poison. 

ACONTIUS,  the  Latinised  form  of  the  name  of  Gincouo 
Acoxcio,  a  philosopher,  jurisconsult,  engineer,  and  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Trent  on  the  7th  September  1492.    He  cm- 
braced  the  reformed  religion;  and  after  ha\ing  tukeu  refuge 
I  for  n  time  iu  Switzerland  and  Stravbursr,  he  canio  to  Lng- 
I  land  about  1558.    He  was  very  favourably  rvceireJ  by 
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Queen  Elizabeth,  at  whose  court,  it  is  said,  though  on 
doubtful  authority,  that  ho  resided  for  a  considerable  period. 
With  tho  sanction  of  Parliament,  he  carried  on  for  several 
years  extensive  works  for  the  embankment  of  tho  Thames, 
and  so  reclaimed  a  large  quantity  of  waste  land,  part  of 
which  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  way  of  recompense.  His 
gratitude  to  Queen  Elisabeth  was  expressed  in  the  dedica- 
tion to  her  of  his  celebrated  Collection  of  the  Stratagem*  of 
Satan,  which  has  been  often  translated,  and  has  passed 
through  many  editions.  Various  opinions  have  been  given 
of  this  work,  which  advocated  toleration  to  an  extent  that 
many  considered  indifference.  The  nature  of  its  doctrine 
may  perhaps  be  best  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  gained 
'or  the  author  the  praise  of  Arminiua,  and  the  strong  con- 
emnation  of  the  CaJvinista.  Acontius  also  wrote  a  treatise, 
De  Mtthodo,  which  was  published  at  Basel  in  1558.  lie 
died  in  London  about  tho  year  1566. 

ACORUS,  a  genus  of  monocotyledonoua  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Aroideio,  and  the  sub-order  Orontiaccas. 
Acoru*  Calamtu,  sweet-sedge  or  sweetflag,  is  a  native  of 
Britain.  It  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  has  been  used  as 
a  strengthening  remedy,  as  well  as  to  allay  spasms.  The 
starchy  matter  contained  in  its  running  stem  or  rhizome 
is  associated  with  a  fragrant  oil,  and  it  is  used  as  hair- 
powder.  Confectioners  form  a  candy  from  the  rhizomes 
of  the  plant,  and  it  is  also  used  by  perfumers  in  preparing 
aromatic  vinegar. 

ACOSTA,  CiiHtsTovAX  a  Portuguese  naturalist,  born 
at  Mozambique  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  On 
a  voyage  to  Asia  he  was  taken  captive  by  pirates,  who 
exacted  from  him  a  very  large  ransom.  After  spending 
some  years  in  India,  chiefly  at  Ooa,  a  Portuguese  colony, 
he  returned  home,  and  settled  as  a  surgeon  at  Burgos. 
Here  he  published  his  Tratado  de  la*  droga*  y  medteina* 
U  la*  India*  orientate*  (1678).  This  work  was  translated 
into  Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  became  well  known  through- 
out Europe,  and  is  still  consulted  as  an  authority.  Acosta 
also  wroto  an  account  of  his  travels,  a  book  in  praise  of 
women,  and  other  works.    He  died  in  1580. 

ACOSTA,  Joseph  d',  a  celebrated  Spanish  author,  was 
bora  at  Medina  del  Campo  about  the  year  1539.  In  1571 
he  went  to  Peru  as  a  provincial  of  the  Jesuits;  and,  after 
remaining  there  for  seventeen  years,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  became  in  succession  visitor  for 
his  order  of  Aragon  and  Andalusia,  superior  of  Valladolid, 
and  rector  of  the  university  of  Salamanca,  in  which  city  he 
lied  in  February  1 600.  About  ten  years  before  his  death 
be  published  at  Seville  his  valuable  Hittoria  Natural  y 
J f oral  d*  la*  India*,  part  of  which  had  previously  appeared 
in  Latin,  with  the  title  De  Natura  Novi  Orbit,  libri  duo. 
This  work,  which  has  been  translated  into  all  the  principal 
languages  of  Europe,  gives  exceedingly  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  condition  of  South  America  at  the  time. 
On  the  subject  of  climate  Acosta  was  tho  first  to  propound 
the  theory,  afterwards  advocated  by  Buffon,  which  attri- 
buted the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and  new  con- 
tinents to  the  agency  of  the  winds.  Ho  also  contradicted, 
from  his  own  experience,  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  that 
the  middle  zone  of  the  earth  was  so  scorched  by  the  sun  as 
to  be  destitute  of  moisture,  and  totally  uninhabitable.  Even 
after  the  discovery  of  America  this  Aristotelian  dogma  was 
am  article  of  faith,  and  its  denial  was  one  ground  of  tho 
charge  of  scepticism  and  atheism  brought  against  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Acosta,  however,  boldly  declared  that  what  ho 
had  seen  was  so  different  from  what  he  had  expected,  that 
he  could  not  but  "  laugh  at  Aristotle's  meteors  and  his 
philosophy.''  In  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  his  country- 
men, and  tho  means  they  employed  for  the  propagation  oi 
their  faith,  Acosta  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  other 
prejudiced  writers  of  his  country  and  age.    Though  he 


acknowledges  that  the  career  of  Spanish  conquest  was 
marked  by  the  most  savage  cruelty  and  oppression,  he  yet 
represents  this  people  as  chosen  by  God  to  spread  the  gospel 
among  the  nations  of  America,  and  recounts  a  variety  of 
miracles  as  a  proof  of  tho  constant  interposition  of  Heaven 
in  favour  oi  the  merciless  and  rapacious  invaders.  Besides 
his  History,  Acosta  wrote  the  following  works  : — 1.  De  Pro- 
mulgation* Evangelii  apud  Barbara  ;  2.  De  Chritto  Kevt- 
lata  ;  3.  De  Temporihu*  Eonuimitf  lib.  vi ;  4.  Condon  urn 
tomi  Hi. 

ACOSTA,  Usmel  d',  a  Portuguese  of  noble  family,  was 
bora  at  Oporto  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 
His  father  being  a  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  he  was 
brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  strictly  ob- 
served the  rites  of  the  church  till  the  course  of  his  inquiries 
led  him,  after  much  painful  doubt,  to  abandon  the  religion 
of  his  youth  for  Judaism.  Passing  over  to  Amsterdam,  he 
was  received  into  the  synagogue,  having  his  name  changed 
from  Oabriel  to  UrieL  He  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
those  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat  were  shameful  pervert ers  of 
the  law ;  and  his  beld  protests  served  only  to  exasperate 
the  rabbis,  who  finally  punished  his  contumacy  with  the 
greater  excommunication.  Persecution  seemed  only  to 
stimulate  his  temerity,  and  he  soon  after  published  a  de- 
fence, Examen  da*  trttdicoen*  Phariteai,  Ac,  in  which  ho 
not  merely  exposed  the  departures  of  the  Jewish  teachers 
from  the  law,  but  combated  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
holding  himself  supported  in  this  position  by  the  silence  of 
tho  Mosaic  Books.  For  this  he  was  imprisoned  and  fined, 
besides  incurring  public  odium  as  a  blasphemer  and  atheist. 
Nothing  deterred,  he  pursued  his  speculations,  which  ended 
in  his  repudiating  tho  divine  authority  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
Wearied,  however,  by  his  melancholy  isolation,  and  longing 
for  the  benefits  of  society,  he  was  driven,  in  the  inconsis- 
tency of  despairing  scepticism,  to  seek  a  return  to  the  Jewish 
communion.  Having  recanted  his  heresies,  he  was  re- 
admitted after  an  excommunication  of  fifteen  years,  but 
was  soon  excommunicated  a  second  time.  After  seven 
years  of  miserable  exclusion,  he  once  more  sought  admis- 
sion, and,  on  passing  through  a  humiliating  penance,  was 
again  received.  These  notices  of  his  singular  and  unhappy 
life  are  taken  from  his  autobiography,  Exemplar  Humana 
Vitai,  published,  with  a  "  refutation,"  by  Limborch,  and 
republished  in  1847.  It  has  been  said  that  he  died  by 
his  own  hand,  but  this  is,  to  say  tho  least,  doubtful.  His 
eventful  history  forms  the  subject  of  a  tale  and  of  a  tragedy 
by  Outzkow. 

ACOTYLEDONES,  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  Classes 
of  tho  Natural  System  of  Botany,  embracing  tlowerless 
plants,  such  as  ferns,  lycopods,  horse-tails,  mosses, liverworts, 
lichens,  sea-weeds,  and  mushrooms.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  character  of  tho  embryo,  which  has  no  cotyledon. 
Flowering  plants  havo  usually  one  or  two  cotyledons,  that 
is,  seed-leaves  or  seed-lobes  connected  with  their  embryo ; 
while  in  tlowerless  plants  the  body  representing  the  embryo 
consists  of  a  cell,  called  a  spore,  without  any  leaves.  The 
plants  have  no  flowers,  and  their  organs  of  reproduction  are 
inconspicuous,  hence  they  are  called  by  Linnaeus  crypto- 
gamous.  Some  flowering  plants,  such  as  dodders,  have  no 
cotyledons;  and  some  have  the  cotyledons  divided  into 
more  than  two,  as  in  conifers.  Some  acotyledonous  spores, 
when  Bprouting,  produce  a  leaf-like  expansion  called  a  pro- 
thai]  us,  on  which  the  organs  of  reproduction,  consisting 
of  antheridia  and  arch  ego  nia,  are  produced.  This  is  well 
seen  in  the  case  of  ferns.  In  the  interior  of  the  antheri 
dian  cells,  moving  filamentous  bodies,  called  spcrmatozoids, 
have  been  observed.  These  fertilise  tho  archegonial  cells, 
whence  new  plants  are  produced.  In  the  article  Botany 
these  plants  will  be  noticed  under  Class  III.  of  the  Natural 
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ACOUSTICS 


L  A  C0UST1C8  (from  ittovO,  to  hear)  is  that  branch  of 
Xjl  Natural  Philosophy  which  treats  of  the  nature  of 
sound,  and  the  laws  of  its  production  and  propagation,  in  so 
far  as  these  depend  on  physical  principles,  The  description 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  organ  of  voice  and  of  the  ear,  and 
the  difficult  questions  connected  with  the  processes  by 
which,  when  sound  reaches  the  drum  of  the  ear,  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain,  must  be  dealt  with  in  separate  articles 
of  this  work.  It  is  to  the  physical  part  of  the  science  of 
I  the  present  article  is  rcstrfc 


Part  L 

General  notion*  as  to  Vibrations,  Waves,  <f-c 

9.  We  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  that,  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  the  sensation  of  sound  is  excited,  the  body, 
whence  the  sound  proceeds,  must  have  been  thrown,  by  a 
blow  or  other  means,  into  a  state  of  agitation  or  tremor, 
implying  the  existence  of  a  vibratory  motion,  or  motion  to 
and  fro,  of  the  particles  of  which  it  consists. 

Thus,  if  a  common  glass-jar  be  struck  so  as  to  yield  an 
audible  sound,  the  existence  of  a  motion  of  this  kind  may 
be  felt  by  the  finger  lightly  applied  to  the  edge  of  the 
glass  ;  and,  on  increasing  tho  pressure  bo  as  to  destroy  this 
motion,  the  sound  forthwith  ceases.  Small  pieces  of  cork 
put  in  tho  jar  will  be  found  to  dance  about  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sound ;  water  or  spirits  of  wine  poured  into 
the  glass  will,  under  the  same  circumstances,  exhibit  a 
ruffled  surface.  The  experiment  is  usually  performed,  in  a 
more  striking  manner,  with  a  bell-jar  and  a  number  of 
small  light  wooden  balls  suspended  by  silk  strings  to  a 
fixed  frame  above  the  jar,  so  as  to  be  just  in  contact  with 
the  widest  port  of  the  glass.  On  drawing  a  violin  bow 
across  the  edge,  the  pendulums  are  thrown  off  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  falling  back  are  again  repelled, 
dec. 

It  is  also  in  many  cases  possible  to  follow  with  the  eye 
the  motions  of  the  particles  of  the  sounding  body,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  a  violin  string  or  any  string  fixed 
at  both  ends,  when  tho  string  will  appear,  by  a  law  of 
optics,  to  occupy  at  once  all  the  positions  which  it  suc- 
cessively assumes  during  its  vibratory  motion. 

3.  It  is,  moreover,  essential,  in  order  that  the  ear  may 
bo  affected  by  a  sounding  body,  that  there  bo  interposed 
between  it  and  the  ear  one  or  more  intermediate  bodies 
(media),  themselves  capable  of  molecular  vibration,  which 
shall  receive  such  motion  from  the  source  of  sound,  and 
transmit  it  to  the  external  parts  of  the  car,  and  especially 
to  the  membrana  tympani  or  drum  of  tho  car.  This  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  well-known  effect  of  stopping  tho 
ear  with  soft  cotton,  or  other  substance  possessing  little 
elasticity. 

The  air  around  us  forms  the  most  important  medium  of 
communication  of  sound  to  our  organs  of  hearing  ;  in  fact, 
were  air  devoid  of  this  property,  we  should  practically  be 
without  tho  sense  of  hearing.  In  illustration  of  the  part 
thus  assigned  to  the  atmosphere  in  acoustics,  an  apparatus 
has  been  constructed,  consisting  of  a  glass  receiver,  in  which 
is  a  bell  and  a  hammer  connected  with  clock-work,  by 
which  it  can  be  made  to  strike  tho  bell  when  required. 
Tlio  receiver  is  closed  air-tight  by  a  metal  plate,  through 
which  passes,  also  air-tight,  into  tho  interior,  a  brass  rod. 
By  properly  moving  this  rod  with  the  hand,  a  detent  is 
released,  which  checks  the  motion  of  the  wheel-work,  and 
the  hammer  strikes  the  bell  continuously,  till  tho  detent  is 
l»ished  into  its  original  position.    As  long  as  tho  air  in 


tho  receiver  is  of  the  usual  atmospheric  density,  the  sound 
is  perfectly  audible  But  on  rarefying  tho  air  by  means 
of  an  air-pump  (the  clock-work  apparatus  having  been 
separated  from  tho  plate  of  tho  pump  by  means  of  a  pad- 
ding of  soft  cotton),  the  sound  grows  gradually  fainter, 
and  at  last  becomes  inaudible  when  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  has  reached  a  very  low  point.  If,  however,  at  this 
stage  of  the  experiment,  the  metal  rod  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  bell,  the  Bound  will  again  be  heard 
clearly,  because  now  there  is  the  necessary  communication 
with  the  ear.  On  readmitting  the  air,  the  sound  recovers 
its  original  intensity.  This  experiment  was  first  performed 
by  Hawksbee  in  1705. 

•I.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  sound  necessarily  implies  the 
existence  in  the  sounding  body,  in  the  air,  <kc,  and  (we 
may  add)  in  the  ear  itself,  of  vibratory  motion  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  various  media  concerned  in  the  phenomenon, 
a  general  reference  to  tho  laws  of  such  motion  is  essential 
to  a  right  understanding  of  tho  principles  of  acoustics. 

The  most  familiar  instance  of  this  kind  of  motion  is 
afforded  by  the  pendulum,  a  small  heavy  ball,  for  instance, 
attached  to  a  fine  string,  which  is  fixed  at  its  other  end. 
There  is  but  one  position  in  which  the  ball  will  remain  at 
rest,  viz.,  when  the  string  is  vertical,  there  being  then 
equilibrium  between  the  two  forces  acting  on  the  body, 
the  tension  of  the  string  and  the  earth's  attractive  force  or 
gravity.  Thus,  in  the  adjoining  fig.,  if  C  is  the  point  of 
suspension,  and  CA  the  vertical  through  that  point  of 
length  /,  equal  to  the  string,  A  is  the  equilibrium  position 
of  the  particle. 

Let  now  the  ball  be  removed  from  A  to  P,  the  string  being 
kept  tight,  so  that  P  describes 
the  arc  AP  of  a  circle  of  radius 
equal  to  /,  and  lot  the  ball  be 
there  dropped.  The  tension  of 
the  string  not  being  now  directly 
opposite  in  direction  to  gravity 
(a),  motion  will  ensue,  and  tho 
body  will  retrace  the  arc  PA. 
In  doing  so,  it  will  continually 
increase  its  velocity  until  it 
reaches  the  point  A,  where  its 
velocity  will  be  a  maximum,  and 
will  consequently  pass  to  the 
other  side  of  A  towards  Q.  But  now  gravity  tends  to 
draw  it  back  towards  A,  and  hence  the  motion  becomes 
a  retarded  one ;  tho  velocity  continually  diminiahes,  and 
is  ultimately  destroyed  at  some  point  Q,  which  would  be 
at  a  distance  from  A  equal  to  that  of  P,  but  for  the 
existence  of  friction,  resistance  of  tho  air,  &c,  which  make 
that  distance  less.  From  Q  it  will  next  move  down  with 
accelerated  motion  towards  A,  where  it  will  have  its  greatest 
velocity  in  the  direction  from  left  to  right,  and  whence  it 
will  pass  onwards  towards  P,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  body 
will  vibrate  to  and  fro  on  either  sido  of  A,  its  amplitvd*  of 
vibration  or  distance  between  its  extreme  positions  gradually 
diminishing  in  consequence  of  the  resistances  before  men 
tioned,  and  at  last  being  sensibly  reduced  to  nothing,  the 
body  then  resuming  its  equilibrium-position  A. 

If  tho  amplitudo  of  vibration  is  restricted  within  incon- 
siderable limits,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  motion  takes 
place  just  as  if  the  string  were  removed,  the  ball  deprived 
altogether  of  weight  and  urged  by  a  force  directed  to  the 
point  A,  and  proportional  to  the  distance  from  that  point. 
For  then,  if  m  be  any  position  of  the  ball,  tho  chord  t»A 
may  bo  regarded  as  coincident  with  the  tangent  to  the 
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circle  at  m,  and  therefore  aa  being  perpendicular  to  Cm. 
Hence  g,  acting  parallel  to  CA,  being  resolved  along  Cm 
and  f»A,  the  former  component  is  counteracted  by  the 
tension  of  the  string,  and  there  remains  as  the  only  effec- 
tive acceleration,  the  tangential  component  along  mA, 

Am  q 

wiich,  by  the  triangle  of  forces,  is  equal  ^ff'Q^  01  j- Am, 

and  is  therefore  proportional  to  Am. 

On  this  supposition  of  indefinitely  small  vibrations,  the 
pendulum  is  isochronous;  that  is,  the  time  occupied  in 
passing  from  one  extreme  position  to  the  other  is  the  same, 
for  a  given  length  I  of  the  pendulum,  whatever  the  extent 
of  vibration. 

We  conclude  from  this  that,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  the  forces  by  which  a  particle  is  urged,  if  the  resultant 
of  those  forces  is  directed  towards  a  fixed  point,  and  is 
proportional  to  the  distance  from  that  point,  the  particle 
will  oscillate  to  and  fro  about  that  point  in  times  which 
are  independent  of  the  amplitudes  of  the  vibrations,  pro- 
vided these  are  very  small 

5.  The  particle,  whose  vibratory  motion  we  havo  been 
considering,  is  a  solitary  particle  acted  on  by  external 
forces.  But,  in  acoustics,  we  have  to  do  with  the  motion 
of  particles  forming  a  connected  system  or  medium,  in 
which  the  forces  to  be  considered  arise  from  the  mutual 
actions  of  the  particles.  These  forces  are  in  equilibrium 
with  each  other  when  the  particles  occupy  certain  relative 
positions.  But,  if  any  new  or  disturbing  force  act  for  a 
short  time  on  any  one  or  more  of  the  particles,  so  as  to 
cause  a  mutual  approach  or  a  mutual  recession,  on  the 
removal  of  the  disturbing  force,  the  disturbed  particles 
will,  if  the  body  be  elastic,  forthwith  move  towards  their 
respective  positions  of  equilibrium.  Hence  arises  a  vibra- 
tory motion  to  and  fro  of  each  about  a  given  point, 
analogous  to  that  of  a  pendulum,  the  velocity  at  that  point 
being  always  a  maximum,  alternately  in  opposite  directions. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  to  one  extremity  of  a  pipe  contain- 
ing air  were  applied  a  piston,  of  section  equal  to  that  of 
the  pipe,  by  pushing  in  the  piston  slightly  and  then  remov- 
ing it,  we  should  cause  particles  of  air,  forming  a  thin 
*ection  at  the  extremity  of  the  pipe,  to  vibrate  in  directions 
parallel  to  its  axis. 

In  order  that  a  medium  may  be  capable  of  molecular 
vibrations,  it  must,  as  wo  have  mentioned,  possess  elasticity, 
that  is,  a  tendency  always  to  return  to  its  original  condi- 
tion when  slightly  disturbed  out  of  it 

6.  We  now  proceed  to  show  how  the  disturbance  whore- 
by  certain  particles  of  an  elastic  medium  are  displaced  from 
their  equilibrium-positions,  is  successively  transmitted  to 
the  remaining  particles  of  the  medium,  so  as  to  cause  these 
also  to  vibrate  to  and  fro. 

y  xalaa%b  e  d  e  f  g  k  i  I  I  m  »  o  p 

equidistant  from  each  other,  as  above ;  and  suppose  one  of 
them,  say  a,  to  be  displaced,  by  any  means,  to  al.  As  we 
have  seen,  this  particle  will  swing  from  a,  to  a.  and  back 
igain,  occupying  a  certain  time  T,  to  complete  its  double 
vibration.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  the  distance  between  a 
and  the  next  particle  b  to  the  right  being  diminished  by 
the  displacement  of  the  former  to  cv  a  tendency  is  gene- 
rated in  6  to  move  towards  a,,  the  mutual  forces  being 
no  longer  in  equilibrium,  but  htving  a  resultant  in  tho 
direction  ba^.  The  particle  b  will  therefore  also  suffer 
displacement,  and  be  compelled  to  swing  to  and  fro  about 
the  point  b.  For  similar  reasons  the  particles  c,  d  .  .  . 
will  all  likewise  be  thrown  into  vibration.  Thus  it  is,  then, 
that  the  disturbance  propagates  .itself  in  the  direction  under 
consideration.    There  is  evidently  also,  in  the  caso  sup- 
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posed,  a  transmission  from  a  to  x,  y,  «Lc,  i.e.,  in  tho  opposite 
direction. 

Confining  our  attention  to  propagation  in  the  direction 
abc  .  .  .,  we  have  next  to  remark  that  each  particle  in  that 
line  will  be  affected  by  the  disturbance  always  later  than 
the  particle  immediately  preceding  it,  so  as  to  be  found  in 
the  same  stage  of  vibration  a  certain  interval  of  time  after 
the  preceding  particle. 

7.  Two  particles  which  are  in  the  same  stage  of  vibra- 
tion, that  is,  are  equally  displaced  from  their  equilibrium- 
positions,  and  are  moving  in  the  same  direction  and  with 
equal  velocities,  are  said  to  be  in  the  same  phase.  Hcuce 
we  may  express  the  preceding  statement  mora  briefly  thus: 
Two  particles  of  a  disturbed  medium  at  different  di»tances 
from  the  centre  of  .disturbance,  are  in  the  same  phase  at 
different  times,  the  one  whose  distance  from  that  centre  is 
the  greater  being  later  than  the  other. 

8.  Let  us  in  the  meantime  assume  that,  the  intervals 
ab,  be,  cd .  .  .  .  being  equal,  the  intervals  of  time  which 
elapse  between  the  like  phases  of  b  and  a,  of  e  and  b  ...  . 
are  also  equa>  to  each  other,  and  let  us  consider  what  at 
any  given  instant  are  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
different  particles  in  the  row. 

T  being  the  time  of  a  complete  vibration  of  each  particle, 
T 

lot  —  be  the  idtorval  of  time  requisite  for  any  phase  of  a 

to  pass  on  to  6.  If  then  at  a  certain  instant  a  is  displaced 
to  its  greatest  extent  to  the  right,  b  will  be  somewhat  short 
of,  but  moving  towards,  its  corresponding  position,  c  still 
further  short,  and  so  on.  Proceeding  in  this  -way,  we  shall 
come  at  length  to  a  particle  p,  for  which  the  distance 
ap-p.ab,  which  therefore  lags  in  its  vibrations  behind  a 
T 

by  a  time  -px--T,  and  is  consequently  precisely  in 

the  same  phase  as  a.  And  between  these  two  particles 
a,  p,  we  shall  evidently  have  particles  in  all  the  possible 
phases  of  the  vibratory  motion.  At  k,  which  is  at  distance 
from  a  —  hip,  the  difference  of  phase,  compared  with  a, 
will  be  $T,  that  is,  k  will,  at  the  given  instant,  be  dis- 
placed to  the  greatest  extent  on  the  opposite  side  of  it* 
equilibrium-position  from  that  in  which  a  is  displaced ;  in 
other  words,  A  is  in  the  exactly  opposite  phase  to  a. 

9.  In  the  case  we  have  just  been  considering,  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  particles  have  been  supposed  to  take  place  in 
a  direction  coincident  with  that  in  which  the  disturbance 
passes  from  one  particlo  to  another.  The  vibrations  are 
then  termed  longitudinal. 

But  it  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  vibrations  may 
take  place  in  any  direction  whatever,  and  may  even  be 
curvilinear.  If  they  take  place  in  directions  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  progress  of  the  disturbance,  they  are 
said  to  be  transversal. 

10.  Now  the  reasoning  employed  in  the  preceding  case 
will  evidently  admit  of  general  application,  and  will,  in 
particular,  hold  for  transversal  vibrations.  Hence  if  wo 
mark  (as  is  done  in  fig.  2)  the  positions  a,  6,  c,  .  .  .,  occupied 
by  tho  various  particles,  when  swinging  transversely,  at  the 
instant  at  which  a  has  its  maximum  displacement  above  its 
equilibrium-position,  and  trace  a  continuous  line  running 
through  the  points  so  found,  that  line  will  by  its  ordinatcs 
indicate  to  tho  eyo  the  state  of  motion  at  the  given  instant. 


Fig.  9. 

Thus  a  and  p  are  in  the  same  phase,  as  are  also  b  and 
q,  c  and  r,  Ac.  a  and  A  are  in  opposite  phases,  as  are  also 
t>  and  i,  c  and  i,  Aa 
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Distances  ap,  bq,  Ac,  separating  particles  in  the  same 
phase,  and  each  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  passed  over 
by  the  disturbance  in  the  time  T  of  a  complete  vibra- 
tion, include  within  them  all  the  possible  phases  of  the 
motion. 

Beyond  this  distance,  the  curve  repeats  itself  exactly, 
that  is,  the  phases  recur  in  the  same  order  as  before. 

Now  the  figure  so  traced  offers  an  obvious  resemblance 
to  the  undulating  surface  of  a  lake  or  other  body  of  water, 
after  it  has  been  disturbed  by  wind,  exhibiting  a  wave 
with  its  trough  AAJi,  and  its  crest  B/>,C.  Hence  have 
been  introduced  into  Acoustics,  as  also  into  Optics,  the 
terms  teat*  and  undulation.  The  distance  ap,  or -bq . . . 
or  A  C,  which  separates  two  particles  in  same  phase, 
or  which  includes  both  a  wave-crest  and  a  wave-trough, 
is  termed  the  length  of  the  vKtvfy  &nd  is  usually  denoted 
byX. 

As  the  curve  repeats  itself  at  intervals  each  —  X,  it 
follows  that  particles  are  in  the  same  phase  at  any  given 
moment,  when  the  distances  between  them  in  the  direction 
of  transmission  of  the  disturbance  =  A,  2X,  3A  . . .  and  gene- 
rally —  nX,  where  »  is  any  whole  number. 

Particles  such  as  a  and  h,  b  and  »,  ice,  which  are  at 

distances  =  *A ,  being  in  oppotite  phases,  so  will  also  be 

1  3 

particles'  separated  by  distance,  -A  +  X «»  ^X,  or,  in  general, 

by  ^X  +  raX  —  (2n»  + 1)| ,  that  is,  by  any  odd  multiple  of  g . 

11.  A  like  construction  to  the  one  just  adopted  for  the 
displacements  of  the  particles  at  any  given  instant,  may  be 
also  applied  for  exhibiting  graphically  their  velocities  at 
the  same  instant  Erect  at  the  various  points  a,  6,  e,  ice, 
perpendiculars  to  the  line  joining  them,  of  lengths  pro- 
•portional  to  and  in  the  direction  of  their  velocities,  and 
draw  a  line  through  the  extreme  points  of  these  perpendi- 
culars; this  line  will  answer  the  purpose  required.  It  is 
indicated  by  dots  in  the  previous  figure,  and  manifestly 
forms  a'  wave  of  the  same  length  as  the  wave  of  displace- 
ments, but  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  one  wave 
correspond  to  the  points  in  which  the  other  wave  crosses 
the  line  of  equilibrium. 

12.  In  order  to  a  graphic  representation  of  the  displace- 
ments and  velocities  of  particles  vibrating  longitudinally, 
it  is  convenient  to  draw  the  lines  which  represent  those 
quantities,  not  in  the  actual  direction  in  which  the  motion 

takes  place  and  which  coincides  with  the  line  ale  but 

at  right  angles  to  it,  ordinates  drawn  upwards  indicating 
displacements  or  velocities  to  the  right  (ie.,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  transmission  of  the  disturbance),  and  ordinates 
drawn  downwards  indicating  displacements  or  velocities  in 
the  opposite  direction.  When  this  is  done,  waves  of  dis- 
placement and  velocity  are  figured  identically  with  those 
for  transversal  vibrations,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  the 
same  resulting  laws. 

13.  But  not  only  will  the  above  waves  enable  us  to  see 

at  a  glance  the  circumstances  of  the  vibratory  motion  at 

the  instant  of  time  for  which  it  has  been  constructed,  but 

also  for  any  subsequent  moment.    Thus,  if  we  desire  to 

.....  T 
consider  what  is  going  on  after  an  interval  — ,  we  have 

...  ' 
simply  to  conceive  the  whole  wave  (whether  of  displace- 
ment or  velocity)  to  be  moved  to  the  right  through  a  dis- 
tance "'ib.  Then  the  state  of  motion  in  which  a  was 
before  will  have  been  transferred  to  6,  that  of  b  will  have 
been  transferred  to  e,  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of  another 
such  interval,  the  state  of  the  particles  will  in  like  manner 
be  represented  by  the  wave,  if  pushed  onward  through 
another  equal  space.  In  short,  the  whole  circumstances 
may  be  pictured  to  the  eye  by  two  waves  (of  displacement 


and  of  velocity)  advancing  continuously  in  the  line  abe. . . 
with  a  velocity  V  which  will  take  it  over  the  distance  ab  in 

the  time  y.Vbeing therefore -^-^-^ or  V-£. 

This  is  termed  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  wavm, 
and,  as  we  see,  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  wave  divided 
by  the  time  of  a  complete  vibration  of  each  particle. 

If ,  as  is  usually  more  convenient,  we  express  T  in  terms 
of  the  number  »  of  complete  vibrations  performed  in  a 

given  time,  say  in  the  unit  of  time,  we  shall  have  ^  ■  n  • 
and  hence  V-nX 

14.  There  is  one  very  important  distinction  between  the 
two  cases  of  longitudinal  and  of  transversal  vibrations  which 
now  daUM  our  attention,  viz.,  that  whereas  vibrations  of 
the  latter  kind,  when  propagated  from  particle  to  particle 
in  an  elastic  medium,  do  not  alter  the  relative  distances  of 
the  particles,  or,  in  other  words,  cause  no  change  of  density 
throughout  the  medium ;  longitudinal  vibrations,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  bringing  the  particles  nearer  to  or  further 
from  one  another  than  they  are  when  undisturbed,"  are 
necessarily  accompanied  by  alternate  condensations  and 
rarefactions. 

Thus,  in  fig.  2,  we  see  that  at  the  instant  to  which  that 
fig.  refers,  the  displacements  of  the  particles  immediately 
adjoining  a  are  equal  and  in  the  name  direction ;  hence  at 
that  moment  the  density  of  the  medium  at  a  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  undisturbed  medium.  The  same  applies  to  the 
points  A,  p,  Ac,  in  which  the  displacements  are  at  their 
maxima  and  the  velocities  of  vibration  —  0. 

At  any  point,  such  as  c,  between  a  and  A,  the  displace- 
ments of  the  two  adjoining  particles  on  either  side  are  both 
to  the  right,  bat  that  of  the  preceding  particle  is  now  the 
greater  of  the  two,  and  hence  the  density  of  the  medium 
throughout  oA  exceeds  the  undisturbed  density.  So  at 
any  point,  such  as /,  between  A  and  A,  the  same  result  holda 
good,  because  now  the  displacements  are  to  the  left,  but 
are  in  excess  on  the  right -aide  of  the  point/.  From  a 
to  A,  therefore,  the  medium  is  condensed. 

From  A  to  B,  as  at  A,  the  displacements  of  the  two 
particles  on  either  side  are  both  to  the  left,  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding particle  being,  however,  the  greater.  The  medium, 
therefore,  is  here  in  a  state  of  rarefaction.  And  in  like 
manner  it  may  be  show&that  there  is  rarefaction  from  B 
to  p  ;  so  that  the  medium  is  rarefied  from  A  to  p. 

At  A  the  condensation  is  a  maximum,  because  the  dis- 
placements on  the  two  sides  of  that  point"  are  equal  and 
both  directed  towards  A-  At  B,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  rarefaction  which  is  a  maximum,  the  displacements  on 
the  right  and  left  of  that  point  being  again  equal,  but 
directed  outwards  from  B. 

It  clearly  follows  from  all  this  that,  if  we  trace  a  curve 
of  which  any  ordinate  shall  be  proportional  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  density  of  the  corresponding  point  of  the 
disturbed  medium  and  the  density  of  the  undisturbed 
medium — ordinates  drawn  upwards  indicating  condensation, 
and  ordinates  drawn  downwards  rarefaction — that  curve 
will  cross  the  line  of  rest  of  the  particles  abe...  in,  the 
same  points  as  docs  the  curve  of  velocities,  and  will  there- 
fore be  of  the  same  length  X,  and  will  also  rise  above  that 
line  and  dip  below  it  at  the  same  parts.  But  the  connec- 
tion between  the  wave  of  condensation  and  rarefaction  and 
the  wave  of  velocity,  is  still  more  intimate,  when  the 
extent  to  which  the  particles  are  displaced  is  very  small, 
is  always  the  case  in  acoustics.  For  it  may  be  shown  that 
then  the  degree  of  condensation  or  rarefaction  at  any  p  oint 
of  the  medium  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  vibration 
at  that  point    The  same  ordinates,  therefore,  will  r0pre- 
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of  condensation,  which  represent  the 
velocities,  or,  in  other  words,  the  wave  of  condensation  and 
rarefaction  may  be  regarded  as  coincident  with  the  Telocity 


11**. 


Past  JL 

Velocity  of  propagation  of  uoki  of  longitudinal  disturbance 
through  any  elastic  medium. 

15.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  de- 
termine, on  theoretical  grounds,  the  Telocity  of  sound  in 
air  and  other  fluid*.  The  formula  obtained  by  him  gives, 
however,  a  numerical  value,  as  regards  air,  falling  far  short 
of  the  result  derived  from  actual  experiment;  and  it  was 
hot  till  long  afterwards,  when  Laplace  took  np  tho  ques- 
tion, that  complete  coincidence  was  arrived  at  between 
theory  and  observation.  We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Rankine,  of  Glasgow  (PhiL  Trans.  1870,  p.  277)*, 
for  a  very  simple  and  elegant  investigation  of  the  question, 
which  we  will  here  reproduce  in  an  abridged  form. 

Let  us  eonceivo  tho  longitudinal  disturbance  to  be  pro- 
pagated through  a  medium  contained  in  a  straight  tube 
having  a  transverse  section  equal  to  unity,  but  of  indefinite 
length. 

Let  two  transverse  planes  A,  A,  (fig.  3)  be  conceived 

as  moving  along  the  in-  

terior  of  the  tube  in  the  At  — 

game  direction  and  with  m  ~  r 

the  same  velocity  V  as  the 
disturbance-wave  itself. 

Let  m,  u,  be  tho  velocities  of  displacement  of  the  particles 
of  the  medium  it  A,  A,  respectively,  at  any  given  instant, 
estimated  in  the  same  direction  as  V;  and  p,p,  th«  corre- 
sponding densities  of  the  medium. 

The  disturbances  under  consideration,  being  such  as 
preserve  a  permanent  type  throughout  their  propagation, 
it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  matter  between  A,  and  A, 
remains  constant  during  the  motion  of  these  planes,  or  that 
as  much  must  pass  into  the  intervening  space  through  one 
of  them  as  issues  from  it  through  the  other.  Now  at  A, 
the  velocity  of  the  particles  relatively  to  A,  itself  is  V  -  «, 
inwards,  and  consequently  there  flows  into  the  space  A,  A, 
through  A,  a  mass  (V  - i«,)pj  in  the  unit  of  time. 

Forming  a  similar  expression  as  regards  A_j,  putting  m  for 
the  invariable  mass  through  which  the  disturbance  is  pro- 
pagated in  the  unit  of  time,  and  considering  that  if  p  de- 
note the  density  of  the  undisturbed  medium,  m  ia  evidently 
equal  to  Vp,  we  have — 

V-«>4-(V-«^.-Vp-m.       .  (1.) 

Now,  pl  p,  being  the  pressures  at  A„  A,  respectively, 
and  therefore  pt -px  the  force  generating  the  acceleration 
«,  -  «,,  in  unit  of  time,  on 
second  law  of  motion, 

ft  -  A -■*(«»• •      •      •  (2.) 
Eliminating  «„  u,  from  these  equations,  and  putting  for 
1  1*1 

—  ,  — ,  -  the  symbols  *p  t„  i  (which,  therefore  denote  the 
'r    '*  ' 

volumes  of  the  unit  of  ma«s  of  the  disturbed  medium,  at 
Au  Ay  end  cf  the  undisturbed  medium),  we  get: 

and  V*-*1  P'~Fi 

Now,  if  (as  is  generally  the  case  in  sound)  the  changes 
of  pressure  and  volume  occurring  during  the  disturbance  of 
the  medium  are  very  small,  we  may  assume  that  these 
changes  are  proportional  one  to  the  other.  Hence,  denot- 
ing the  ratio  which  any  increase  of  pressure  bears  to  the 
diminution  of  the  unit  of  volume  of  the  substance^  and 

»  B—  alio  Maxwell.  Theory  of  Drntt,  p.  SOS. 


which  ia  termed  the  elasticity  of  the  substance,  by  i,  wo 
shall  obtain  for  the  velocity  of  a  wave  of 
placements,  supposed  small,  the  equation: 

V-    J*  I 


or  V 


16.  In  applying  this  formula  to  the  determination  of 
the  velocity  of  sound  ia  any  particular  medium,  it  is 


e,  as  was  shown  by  Laplace,  to  take  into  account 
the  thermic  effect*  produced  by  the  condensations  and 
rarefactions  which,  as  we  have  seen,  take  place  in  the  sub- 
stance. The  heat  generated  during  the  sudden  compres- 
sion, not  being  conveyed  away,  raises  the  value  of  tho 
elasticity  above  that  which  otherwise  it  would  have,  and 
which  was  assigned  to  it  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Thus,  in  a  perfect  gas,  it  ia  demonstrable  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  Thermodynamics,  that  the  elasticity  e,  which,  in 
the  undisturbed  state  of  the  medium,  would  be  simply 
equal  to  the  pressure  p,  is  to  bo  made  equal  to  yp,  where 
y  ia  a  number  exceeding  unity  and  represent*  the  ratio  of 
the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  under  constant  pressure  to  it* 
specific  heat  at  constant  volume. 

Hence,  as  air  and  most  other  gases  may  be  practically 
regarded  a*  perfect  gases,  we  have  for  them: 

.    .    .  (n.) 

17.  From  this  the  following  inference  may  be  drawn : — 
The  velocity  of  Bound  in  a  given  gas  ia  unaffected  by 
change  of  pressure  if  unattended  by  change  of  temperature. 

For,  by  Boyle's  law,  the  ratio  -  ia  constant  at  a  given 

temperature.  The  accuracy  of  this  inference  has  been  con- 
firmed by  recent  experiments  of  Regnault. 

18.  To  ascertain  the  influence  of  change  of  temperature 
on  the  velocity  of  sound  in  a  gas,  we  remark  that,  by  Gay 
L uaaac's  law,  the  pressure  of  a  gas  at  different  tempera- 
tures varies  proportionally  both  to  it*  density  p  and  to 
1  +  a  t,  where  t  is  the  number  of  degrees  of  temperature 
above  freezing  point  of  water  (32°  Fahr.),  and  a  is  the  expan- 
sion of  unit  of  volume  of  the  gas  for  every  degree  above 


32° 


If,  therefore,  p,  pm  p,  p,  denote  the  pressure*  and  densities 
rrosponding  to  temperatures  32°  +  <°  and  32°,  we  have: 


and  hence,  denoting  the  corresponding  velocities  of 
by  V,  V„  we  get:  * 

** 

whence,  a  being  alway*  a*  very  small  fraction,  u  obtained 
very  nearly: 

^-l+?iandV-V.-;.tVr 

The  velocity  increases,  therefore,  by  |V#  for  every  de- 
gree of  rise  of  temperature  above  32*. 

19.  The  general  expression  for  V  given  in  (TL)  may  be 
put  in  a  different  form  :  if  we  introduce  a  height  H  of  the 
gas,  regarded  as  having  the  same  density  p  throughout  and 
exerting  the  pressure  p\  then  p-gPE,  where  g  is  the 
acceleration  of  gravity,  and  there  result* : 


Now  JgYL  or 


2g.~  is  tho  velocity  U 


rhich  would 


be  acquired  by  a  body  falling  in  vacuo  from  a  height  . 
Hence  V  -  U  Jy.  t 
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If  y  were  equal  to  1 ,  V  -  U,  which  is  the  result  obtained 
by  Newton,  and  would  indicate  that  the  Telocity  of  sound 
in  a  gas  equals  the  velocity  of  a  body  falling  from  a  height 
equal  to  half  of  that  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere  of  the 


20.  In  common  dry  air  at  32°  Fahr.,  g  being  32  2  ft,  and 
the  mercurial  barometer  30  ins.  or  2  5  ft,  the  density  of 
air  is  to  that  of  mercury  as  1:  10,485*6;  hence  H  - 
10,458-6  x  2  5  ft -26,214  ft 

Also  y- 1408 

Hence  V,-  ^1,408  x  32,2  x  2C,*14  -  1090  ft 
and,  by  §  18,  the  increase  of  velocity  for  each  degree  of  rise 

(,  .        1  \  .   1090        548     ....  fc 
.being— )is  —  or—  -1110  ft 

\X-  ft  very  nearly. 

21.  If  the  value  of  y  were  the  samejor  different  gases, 
it  is  obvious  from  formula  V-  ?  that,  at  a  given 

temperature,  the  velocities  of  sound  in  those  gases  would  be  to 
each  other  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  densities. 
Regnault  has  found  that  this  is  so  for  common  air,  carbonic 
acid,  nitrous  oxide,  hydrogen  and  ammoniacal  gas  (though 
less  so  as  regards  tho  two  last). 

22.  The  experimental  determination  of  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  air  has  been  carried  out  by  ascertaining  accurately 
the  time  intervening  between  the  flash  and  report  of  a  gun 
as  observed  at  a  given  distance,  and  dividing  the  distance 
by  the  time.  A  discussion  of  the  many  experiments  con- 
ducted on  this  principle  in  various  countries  and  at  various 
periods,  by  Van  Dor  Kolk  (Lond.  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag., 
July  1865),  assigns  to  the  velocity  of  sound  in  dry  air  at 
32°  Fahr.,  1091  ft  8  in.  per  second,  with  a  probable  error 
of*37ft;  and  still  more  recently  (in  1871)  Mr  Stone, 
the  Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  has 
found  1090  6  as  the  result  of  careful  experiments  by.him- 
self  there.  The  coincidence  of  these  numbers  with  that 
we  have  already  obtained  theoretically  sufficiently  estab- 
lishes tho  general  accuracy  of  the  theory. 

23.  Still  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  formula  for 
V  is  founded  on  assumptions  which,  though  approximately, 
are  not  strictly  correct  Thus,  the  air  is  not  a  perfect  gas, 
nor  is  the  variation  of  elastic  force,  caused  by  the  passage 
through  it  of  a  wave  of  disturbance  always  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  elastic  force  of  the  undisturbed  air. 
Earaahaw  (1858)  first  drew  attention  to  these  points,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  velocity  of  sound  increases 
with  its  loudness,  that  is,  with  the  violence  of  the  disturb- 
ance. In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  he  appeals  to  a 
singular  fact,  viz.,  that,  during  experiments  made  by 
Captain  Parry,  in  the  North  Polar  Regions,  for  determin- 
ing the  velocity  of  sound,  it  was  invariably  found  that  the 
report  of  the  discharge  of  cannon  was  heard,  at  a  distance 
of  2}  miles,  perceptibly  earlier  than  the  sound  of  the  word 
fire,  which,  of  course,  preceded  the  discharge. 

As,  in  the  course  of  propagation  in  unlimited  air,  there 
is  a  gradual  decay  in  the  intensity  of  sound,  it  would  fol- 
low that  the  velocity  must  also  gradually  decrease  as  the 
sound  proceeds  onwards.  This  curious  inference  has  been 
verified  experimentally  by  Regnault,  who  found  the  velocity 
of  sound  to  have  decreased  by  2*2  ft  per  second  in  passing 
from  a  distance  of  4000  to  one  of  7500  feet 

24.  Among  other  interesting  results,  derived  by  the 
accurate  methods  adopted  by  Regnault  but  which  want  of 
apace  forbids  us  to  describe,  may  be  mentioned  the  de- 

i  of  the  velocity  of  sound  on  its  pitch,  lower  notes 
.  par.,  transmitted  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  higher 
ones.    Thus,  the  fundamental  note  of  a  trumpet  travels 
L^ter  than  its  harmonies. 


25.  The  velocity  of  sound  in  liquids  and  solids  (the  dis- 
placements being  longitudinal),  may  be  obtained  by  formula 
(L),  neglecting  the  thenric  effects  of  the  comp 
expansions  as  being  comparative! 
be  put  in  other  forms : 

Thus,  if  we  denote  by  §  the  change  in  length  of  one  foot 
of  a  column  of  the  substance  produced  by  its  own 


•c.then, being  -%r?, 


'—'and 
«  • 


(IV.) 


or,  replacing  "  (which  is  the  length  in  feet  of  a 

that  would  be  increased  1  foot  by  the  weight  of  1  cubic 
foot)  by  I, 

V-  •M  .  (V.) 

which  shows  that  'lie  velocity  is  that  dae  to  a  fall  through 

i' 

Or,  again,  in  the  case  of  a  liquid,  if  v  denote  the  change 
of  volume,  which  would  be  produced  by  an  increase  of 
pressure  equal  to  one  atmosphere,  or  to  that  of  a  column 
H  of  the  liquid,  since  •  is  the  change  of  volume  due  to 

1  of  the  liquid,  and  * 


weight  of  a 


H  _ 
>— ,  we  get 


(VL 


1 


1.  For  water,  -  -  20,000  very  nearly;  H-34  ft 


and  hence  V-4680 
This  number  coincides  very  closely  with  the  value  ob- 
tained, whether  by  direct  experiment  as  by  Colladon  and 
Sturm  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  1826,  who  found  4708, 
or  by  indirect  means  which  assign  to  the  velocity  in  the 
water  of  the  River  Seine  at  69*  Fahr.  a  velocity  of  4714  ft 
(Wertheim). 

Ex.  2.  For  iron.   Let  the  weight  necessary  to  double 

the  length  of  an  iron  bar  be  4260  millions  of  Iba.  on  the 

square  foot    Then  a  length  I  will  be  extended  to  /-f  1  by 

4880  millions  lbs.  . 
a  force  of  j  on  the  sq.  ft   This,  therefore, 

by  our  definition  of  /,  must  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  the  iron.  Assuming  the  density  of  iron  to  be  7  8,  and 
62  32  lba.  as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  we  get 
7-8  x  62  32  or  486  lbs.  as  tho  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of 

iron.     Hence  4260  nfUiopa  _  486 


whkh  gives  V-^-^^ 


486 


-  x  1000- 1000  VasT 


or  Y -17,000  feet  pen 

As  in  the  case  of  water  and  iron,  so,  in  general,  it  may 
be  stated  that  sound  travels  faster  in  liquids  than  in  air, 

and  still  faster  in  solids,  the  ratio  -  being  least  in  gases 

and  greatest  in  solids. 

26.  Biot  about  50  years  ago,  availed,  himself  of  the 
great  difference  in  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  sound 
through  metals  and  through  air,  to  determine  the  ratio  of 
the  one  velocity  to  the  other.  A  bell  placed  near  one  ex- 
tremity of  a  train  of  iron  pipes  forming  a  joint  length  of 
upwards  of  3000  feet,  being  struck  at  the  same  instant  as 
tho  same  extremity  of  the  pipe,  a  person  placed  at  the 
other  extremity  heard  first  the  sound  of  the  blow  on  the 
pipe,  conveyed  through  the  iron,  and  then,  after  an  interval 
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of  time,  wbich  was  noted  as  accurately  as  possible,  the 
sound  of  the  bell  transmitted  through  the  air.  The 
result  was  a  velocity  for  the  iron  of  10*5  times  that  in  air. 
Similar  experiments  on  iron  telegraph  wire,  made  more 
recently  near  Paris  by  Werthcim  and  Brcquct,  hare  led  to 
an  almost  identical  number.  Unfortunately,  owing  to 
the  metal  in  those  experiments  net  forming  a  continuous 
whole,  and  to  other  causes,  the  results  obtained,  which  fall 
short  of  those  otherwise  found,  cannot  be  accepted  as  correct. 

Other  means  therefore,  of  an  indirect  character,  to  which 
we  will  refer  hereafter,  have  been  resorted  to  for  deter- 
mining the  Telocity  of  sound  in  solids.  Thus  Werthcim, 
fruin  the  pitch  of  the  lowest  notes  produced  by  longitudinal 
friction  of  wires  or  rods,  has  been  led  to  assign  to  that 
velocity  values  ranging,  in  different  metals,  from  1G.822 
(«t  for  iron,  to  4030  for  lead,  at  temperature  C8*  Fahr., 
and  which  agree  most  remarkably  with  those  calculated  by 

means  of  the  formula  V  ■»        •    He  points  out,  however, 

that  these  values  refer  only  to  solids  whose  cross  dimensions 
arc  small  in  comparison  with  their  length,  and  that  in  order 
to  obtain  the  velocity  of  sound  in  an  unlimited  solid  mass, 
it  is  requisite  to  multiply  the  value  as  abovo  found  by 
s/|  or  j  nearly.  For  while,  in  a  solid  bar,  the  extensions 
and  contractions  due  to  any  disturbance  take  place  laterally 
;i  wtll  as  longitudinally ;  in  an  extended  solid,  they  can 
enly  occur  in  the  latter  direction,-  thus  increasing  the 
value  of  e. 

27.  To  complete  the  discussion  of  the  velocity  of  the 
propagation  of  sound,  we  have  still  to  consider  the  case  of 
transversal  vibrations,  such  as  are  executed  by  the  points 
of  a  stretched  wire  or  cord  when  drawn  out  of  its  position 
bf  rest  by  a  blow,  or  by  the  friction  of  a  violin-bow. 


Let  ox  (fig.  4)  be  the  position  of  the  string  when 
turbed,  mnp  when  displaced.    We  will  suppose  the  amount 

displacement  to  be  very  small,  so  that  we  may  regard 
(he  distance  between  any  two  given  points  of  it  as  remain- 
ing the  same,  and  also  that  the  tension  P  of  the  string 
is  not  changed  in  its  amount,  but  only  in  its  direction, 
which  is  that  of  the  string. 

Take  any  origin  o  in  ox,  and  ab  ■  be  » Ix  (a  very  small 
quantity),  then  the  perpendiculars  am,  bn,  ep,  are  the  dis- 
placements of  abc.  Let  t,  I  be  the  middle  points  of  mn, 
«p;  then  U  (which -mn  or  ab  very  nearly)  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  small  part  of  the  string  acted  on  by  two 
forces  each  •*  P,  and  acting  at  a  in  the  directions  np,  nm. 
These  give  a  component  parallel  to  ac,  which  on  our  sup- 
position is  negligible,  and  another  F  along  nb,  such  that 

F-P(sin*-sin*>P. 

*  '        \mn  ,  nqj  ix 

Now  if  e  —  a  length  of  string  of  weight  equal  to  P,  and 
the  string  be  supposed  of  uniform  thickness  and  density, 

the  weight  of  &t,  and  the  man  M  of  U  - 

p« 
—  ox. 

ft 

Hence  the  acceleration  /  in  direction  nb  is— 


If  we  denote  ma  by  y,  oa  by  r,  and  tho  time  by  t,  wc 
shall  readily  see  that  this  equation  becomes  ultimately, 

which  is  satisfied  by  putting 

where  c>  and  $  indicate  any  functions. 

Now  we  know  that  if  for  a  given  value  of  t,  x  he  in- 
creased by  the  length  X  of  the  wave,  the  value  of  y  remains 
unchanged;  hence, 

4>(x+  J}7.  t)  +  JLc.  =  s>  (x  +  X  +  Jgc.  t)  Ac. 

But  this  condition  is  equally  satisfied  for  a  given  vaine  of 

—  ...  * 

x,  by  increasing  J gc.  t.  by  X,  i.e.,  increasing  t  by  ~jt^c . 

This  therefore  moat  —  T  (the  time  of  a  complete  vibration 


of  any  point  of  the  string). 
V 


But  V-£. 


Hence, 
(VIL) 

is  the  expression  for  tho  velocity  of  sound  when  due  to 
very  small  transversal  vibrations  of  a  thin  wire  or  chord, 
which  velocity  is  consequently  the  same  as  would  be 
acquired  by  a  body  falling  through  a  height  equal  to  on* 
half  of  a  length  of  the  chord  such  as  to  have  a  weight 
equal  to  the  tension. 

The  above  may  also  be  put  in  the  form — 


AT" 


where  P  is  the  tension,  and  w  the  weight  of  the  unit  of 
length  of  the  chord. 

28.  It  appears  then  that  whilo  sound  is  propagated  by 
longitudinal  vibrations  through  a  given  substance  with  the 
same  velocity  under  all  circumstances,  the  rate  of  its  trans- 
mission by  transversal  vibrations  through  the  same  sub- 
stance depends  on  the  tension  and  on  tho  thickness.  The 
former  velocity  bears  to  the  latter  the  ratio  of  J~\ :  ,/e , 
(where  /  is  the  length  of  the  substance,  which  would  b* 
lengthened  one  foot  by  the  weight  of  one  foot,  if  we  take 

the  foot  as  our  unit)  or  of  ^J-^  :  1,  that  is,  of  the  square 

root  of  the  length  which  would  be  extended  one  foot  by 
the  weight  of  e  feet,  or  by  the  tension,  to  1.  This,  for 
ordinary  tensions,  results  in  the  velocity  for  longitudinal 
vibrations  being  very  much  in  excess  of  that  for  transversal 
vibrations. 

29.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  in  all  but  very  excep- 
tional cases,  the  loudness  of  any  sound  is  less  as  the  dis- 
tance increases  between  the  sourco  of  sound  and  the  ear. 
The  law  according  to  which  this  decay  takes  placo  is  tho 
same  as  obtains  in  other  natural  phenomena,  viz.,  that  in 
an  unlimited  and  uniform  medium  the  loudness  or  intensity 
of  the  sound  proceeding  from  a  very  small  sounding  body 
(strictly  speaking,  a'. point)  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.    This  follows  from  considering  that  the 
ear  AC  receives  only  the  conical  portion  OAC  of  the  whole 
volume  of  sound  emanating  from  0,  and  that  in  order  that 
an  ear  BD,  placed  at  a  n 
greater  distance  from  O, 
may   admit  the  same 
quantity,  its  area  must  be 
to  that  of  AC  :  as  OB*  : 
OA*.     But  if  A'  -  AC 

be  situated  at  same  dis-  «• 
tance  as  BD,  the  amount  of  sound  received  by  it  and  by 
BD  (and  therefore  by  AC)  will  be  as  the  area  of  A1  or 
AC  to  that  of  BD.    Hence,  the  intensities  of  the  sound  or 
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heard  by  the  same  ear  at  the  distances  OA  and  OB  are  to 
each  other  as  UBS  to  OA*. 

30.  In  order  to  verify  the  above  law  when  the  atmo- 
sphere forms  tho  intervening  medium,  it  would  be  nccctsary 
to  test  it  at  a  considerable  elevation  abovo  the  earth's 
surface,  the  car  and  tho  source  of  sound  being  ■  iratcd 
by  air  of  constant  density.  As  the  density  of  tho  air 
diminishes,  we  should  then  find  that  tho  loudness  of  the 
sound  at  a  given  distance  would  decrease,  as  is  tho  case  in 
the  air-pump  experiment  previously  described.  This  arises 
from  the  decrcaso  of  the  quantity  of  matter  impinging  on 
the  ear,  and  tho  consequent  diminution  of  its  vit-viva. 
Tho  decay  of  sound  duo  to  this  causo  is  observable  in  the 
rarefied  air  of  high  mountainous  regions.  De  Saussurc,  tho 
celebrated  Alpine  traveller,  mentions  that  the  report  of  a 
pistol  at  a  great  elevation  appeared  no  louder  than  would 
a  small  cracker  at  a  lower  lcvcL 

But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  according  to  Poiseon, 
when  air-strata  of  different  densities  aro  interposed  between 
tho  source  of  sound  and  tho  car  placed  at  a  given  distance, 
the  intensity  depends  only  on  the  density  of  the  air  at  the 
source  itself;  whence  it  follows  that  sounds  proceeding 
from  the  surface  of  tho  earth  may  be  heard  at  equal  dis- 
tances as  distinctly  by  a  person  in  a  floating  balloon  as  by 
one  situated  on  tho  surface  itself;  whereas  any  noiso  origi- 
nating in  the  balloon  would  bo  heard  at  the  surface  as 
faintly  as  if  tho  ear  were  placed  in  tho  rarefied  air  on  a 
level  with  the  balloon.  This  was  excmpUGcd  during  a 
Ixdloon  asceut  by  Olaisher  and  Coxwell,  who,  when  at  an 
elevation  of  20,000  feet,  heard  with  great  distinctness  tho 
whiatlo  of  a  locomotive  passing  beneath  them. 

Part  III. 
Reflexion  and  Refraction  of  Sound. 

31.  When  a  wave  of  sound  travelling  through  one 
medium  meets  a  second  medium  of  a  different  kind,  tho 
vibrations  of  its  own  particles  are  communicated  to  the 
particles  of  the  new  medium,  so  that  a  wave  is  excited  in 
the  latter,  and  is  propagated  through  it  with  a  velocity  de~ 
iwndent  on  the  density  and  elasticity  of  the  second  medium, 
and  therefore  differing  in  general  from  the  previous  velocity. 
The  direction,  too,  in  which  the  new  wave  travels  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  previous  one.  This  change  of  direction  is 
termed  refraction,  and  takes  place  according  to  the  same 
lows  as  does  the  refraction  of  light,  viz.,  (1.)  Tho  new 
direction  or  refracted  ray  lies  always  in  the  plane  of 
incidence,  or  piano  which  contains  the  incident  ray  (i.e., 
tho  direction  of  the  wave  in  the  first  medium),  and  the 
normal  to  the  suriaco  separating  the  two  media,  at  the 
point  in  which  the  incident  ray  meets  it;  (2.)  The  tine  of 
tho  angle  between  the  normal  and  the  incident  ray  bears  to 
the  tine  of  the  angle  between  the  normal  and  the  refracted 
ray,  a  ratio  which  is  constant  for  the  same  pair  of  media. 

For  a  theoretical  demonstration  of  these  laws,  we  must 
refer  to  the  art  Optics,  where  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
ratio  involved  in  the  second  law  is  always  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  wave  in  the  first  medium  to  the 
velocity  in  the  second ;  in  other  words,  the  tine*  of  tho 
angles  in  question  are  directly  proportional  to  the  velocities. 

32.  Hence  sonorous  rays,  in  passing  from  one  medium 
into  another,  are  bent  in  towards  the 
normal,  or  the  reverse,  according  as  the 
velocity  of  propagation  in  the  former 
exceeds  or  falls  short  of  that  in  the  latter. 
Thus,  for  instance,  sound  is  refracted 
toward*  the  perpendicular  when  passing 
into  air  from  water,  or  into  carbonic  acid 
gas  from  air;  the  converse  is  the  case  when 
the  passage  takes  place  the  opposite  way. 

33.  It  further  follows,  as  in  the 


that  there  is  a  certjin  angle  termed  the  limiting  angle, 
whoso  tine  is  found  by  dividing  the  leas  by  the  greater 
velocity,  such  that  all  rays  of  sound  meeting  the  surface 
separating  two  different  bodies  will  not  pass  ouwanl, 
but  suffer  total  reflexion  back  into  the  first  body,  if 
the  velocity  in  that  body  is  less  than  that  in  the  other 
body,  and  if  tho  angle  of  incidence  exceeds  the  limiting 
angle. 

Tho  velocities  in  air  and  water  being  respectively  1000 
?nd  4700  feet,  tho  limiting  angle  for  these  media  may  be 
cosily  shown  to  be  slightly  abovo  15J°.  Hence,  rays  of 
sound  proceeding  from  a  distant  source,  and  therefore 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  PO  (fig.  6),  the  angle 
POM  being  greater  than  15i°,  will  not  pass  into  the  water 
at  all,  but  suffer  total  reflexion.  Under  such  circumstances, 
tho  report  of  a  gun,  however  powerful,  would  be  inaudible 
by  an  ear  placed  in  tho  water. 

34.  As  light  is  concentrated  into  a  focus  by  a  convex 
glass  lens  (for  which  the  velocity  of  light  is  less  than  for 
the  air),  so  sound  ought  to  be  made  to  converge  by  passing 
through  a  convex  lens  formed  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  On 
tho  other  hand,  to  produce  convergence  with  water  or 
hydrogen  gas,  in  both  which  tho  velocity  of  souud  exceeds 
its  rate  in  air,  the  lens  ought  to  be  concave.  These  results 
have  been  confirmed  experimentally  by  Sondhaus  and 
Hajcch,  who  also  succeeded  in  verifying  tho  law  of  tho 
equality  of  tho  index  of  refraction  to  the  ratio  of  tho 
velocities  of  sound. 

35.  When  a  wave  of  sound  falls  on  a  surface  separating 
two  media,  in  addition  to  tho  refracted  wave  transmitted 
into  tho  new  medium,  which  we  have  just  been  consider- 
ing, there  is  also  a  fresh  wave  formed  in  tho  new  medium, 
and  travelling  in  it  in  a  differeut  direction,  but,  of  course, 
with  the  same  velocity.  This  reflected  wave  is  subject  to 
tho  same  laws  as  regulate  the  reflexion  of  light,  viz.,  (1.) 
tho  coincidence  of  tho  planes  of  incidence  and  of  reflexion, 
rnd  (2.)  the  equality  of  tho  angles  of  incidence  and 
reflexion,  that  is,  of  the  angles  made  by  tho  incident  and 
reflected  rays  with  tho  normal. 

36.  As  in  an  ellipse  (fig- 7),  the  normal  PO  at  any  point 
bisects  the  angle  SPH  (S,  H 
being  the  foci),  rays  of  sound 
diverging  from  S,  and  falling  on 
tho  spheroidal  surface  formed  by 
tho  revolution  of  the  ellipse  about 
the  longest  diameter  AB,  will  be 
reflected  to  H.    Also,  since  SP  "*  *• 

+  PH  is  always  -  AB,  tho  times  in  which  the  different  rays 
will  reach  H  will  all  bo  equal  to  each  other,  and  hence  a 
crash  at  S  will  be  heard  as  a  crash  at  H. 

37.  At  any  point  P  of  a  parabola  (fig.  8)  of 
the  focus,  and  AX  the 
angle  SPX,  PX  being 
drawn  parallel  to  AX. 

Hence  rays  of  sound 
diverging  from  S,  and 
falling  on  the  paraboloid 
formed  by  the  revolution 
of  the  parabola  about  its 
axis,  will  all  bo  reflected 
in  directions  parallel  to 
the  axis.  And  vice  versa 
rays  of  sound  XP,  XQ, 
dec.,  from  a  very  distant  source,  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
a  paraboloid,  will  be  reflected  into  the  focus.  Con 
scqucntly,  if  two  reflecting  paraboloids  be  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  and  opposite  to  each  other, 
with  their  axis  coincident  in  direction  (fig.  9),  the  tick  of 
a  watch  placed  at  the  focus  S  of  one  will  be 
tinctly  by  nn  ear  at  S'.  the  focus  of  the  other. 


Sis 

axis,  the  normal  PO  bisects  the 


Fig.  8. 
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38.  As  a  luminous  object  may  give  ft  succession  of 
riages  when  placed  between  two  or  mora 
so  also  in  like  circum- 
stances may  a  bound  suffer 
repetition. 

To  these  principles  arc 
easily  traceable  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  echoes.  A  wall 
or  steep  cliff  may  thus  send 
back,  somewhat  reduced  in 
intensity,  a  shout,  the  report 
of  a  pistol,  Jtc.     The  time 


Fig.  9. 


vhich  elapses  between  the  sound  and  its  echo  may  be 
•  •wily  deduced  from  the  known  velocity  of  sound  in  air, 
if  the  distance  of  the  wall  be  given.  Thus,  for  a  distance 
'i  37  yards,  the  interval  will  bo  found  by  dividing  the. 
■louble  of  that  or  74  yards  by  370  yards,  the  velocity  of 
cound  at  50*  Fahr.,  to  amount  to  ^  of  a  second  Hence,  if 
»e  assume  that  the  rate  at  which  syllables  can  be  distinctly 
uttered  is  five  per  second,  the  wall  must  be  at  a  distance 
exceeding  37  yards  to  allow  of  the  echo  of  a  word  of  one 
syllable  rcachiug  the  ear  after  the  word  has  been  uttered, 
74  yards  fc  a  word  of  tvto  syllables,  and  so  on. 

If  the  reflecting  surface  consists  of  one  or  moro  walls, 
cliffs,  A  r  forming  together  a  near  approach  in  shape  to 
that  of  a  prolate  spheroid  or  of  a  double  parabolic  surface, 
then  two  jiointa  may  be  found,  at  one  of  which  if  a  source 
of  sound  bo  placed,  there  will  be  produced,  by  conver- 
gence, ft  distinct  echo  at  the  other.  As  examples  of  this 
toay  be  mentioned  the  whispering  gallery  in  St  Paul's, 
iondon,  and  tho  still  more  remarkable  case  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Girgcnti  in  Sicily  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
IlencheL 

39.  On  similar  principles  of  repeated  reflexion  may  be 
explained  tho  well-known  fact  that  sounds  may  be  con- 
veyed to  great  distances  with  remarkably  slight  loss  of 
intensity,  on  ft  level  piece  of  ground  or  smooth  sheet  of 
water  or  ice,  ftnd  still  more  so  in  pipes,  chimneys,  tunnels, 
&c  Thus,  in  one  of  Captain  Parry's  Polar  expedi- 
tions, ft  conversation  was  on  ono  occasion  carried  on, 
it  a  distance  of  l\  mile,  between  two  individuals  sepa- 
rated by  a  frozen  sheet  of  water.  M.  Biot  heard  distinctly 
(rota  ono  end  of  the  train  of  pipes  J  of  a  milo  long, 
previously  referred  to,  ft  low  whisper  proceeding  from 
the  opposite  end 

Practical  illustrations  are  afforded  by  tho  system  of 
communication  by  means  of  tubing  now  so  extensively 
adopted  in  public  and  privato  buildings,  and  by  the  speak- 
NH  trumpet  and  the  ear  trumpet. 

40.  The  prolonged  roll  of  thunder,  with  its  manifold 
varieties,  is  partly  to  bo  ascribed  to  reflexion  by  moun- 
tains, clouds,  Jec ;  but  is  mainly  accounted  for  on  a  diffe- 
rent acoustic  principle,  viz.,  the  comparatively  low  rate  of 
transmission  of  sound  through  air,  as  was  first  shown 
ly  Dr  Hooke  at  the  closo  of  tho  17th  century.  The  ex- 
planation will  be  more  easily  understood  by  adverting 
to  the  ca««  of  a  volley  fired  by  a  long  lino  of  troops.  A 
]«rson  situated  at  a  point  in  that  line  produced,  will  first 
it  is  evident  hear  the  report  of  tho  nearest  musket,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  one  following,  and  so  down  to  the 
last  one  in  the  line,  which  will  close  tho  prolonged  roll 
thus  reaching  his  ear;  and  as  each  single  report  will  appear 
to  him  less  intense  according  as  it  proceeds  from  a  greater 
distance,  the  roll  of  musketry  thus  heard  will  be  one  of 
gradually  decreasing  loudness.  But  if  he  were  to  place 
himself  at  ft  relatively  great  distance  right  opposite  to 
the  centre  of  tho  line,  the  separate  reports  from  each  of 
the  two  wings  would  reach  him  nearly  at  the  same  moment, 
and  hence  the  sound  of  the  volley  would  now  approach 

rly  to  that  of  ft  singlo  loud  crash.    If  the  line  of 


soldiers  formed  an  are  of  ft  circle  having  hs  centre  in  his 
position,  then  tho  distances  gone  over  by  the  separate 
reports  being  equal,  they  would  reach  his  ear  at  tho  same 
absolute  instant  of  time,  s*id  with  exactly  equal  intensi- 
ties; and  tho  effect  produced  would  be  strictly  the  same 
as  that  of  ft  single  explosion,  equal  in  violence  to  the  sum 
of  rll  the  separate  discharges,  occurring  at  the  same  dis- 
tance. It  is  easy  to  see  that,  by  varying  tho  form  of  the 
line  of  troops  and  the  position  of  the  observer,  tho  sonorous 
effect  will  be  diversified  to  any  extent  desired.  If  then 
we  keep  in  view  the  great  diversity  of  form  exhibited  by 
lightning  £  a o  which  may  be  regarded  as  being  lines,  at 
the  points  of  which  are  generated  explosions  at  the  same 
instant  of  time,  and  tho  variety  of  distance  and  relative 
position  at  which  tho  observer  may  be  placed,  we  shall 
feel  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  all  those  acoustic  pheno- 
mena of  thunder  to  which  Hooke's  theory  is  applicable 

Part  IV. 

The  Principles  of  Musical  Harmony. 

41.  A  few  words  on  tho  subject  of  mujjcal  hmrmnnx 
must  bo  introduced  hero  for  the  immediate  purposes  of 
this  article,  further  details  being  reserved  for  the  special 
articlo  on  that  subject. 

Sounds  in  general  exhibit  thrco  different  qualities,  so 
far  as  their  effect  on  tho  car  is  concerned,  viz.,  loudness, 
pitch,  and  timbre. 

Loudness  depends,  cart,  par.,  on  tho  violence  with  which 
tho  vibrating  portions  of  tho  ear  aro  excited;  and  there- 
fore on  tho  extent  or  amjtlitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
body  whence  the  sound  proceeds.  Hence,  after  a  bell  has 
been  struck,  its  effect  on  the  car  gradually  diminishes  as 
its  vibration  becomes  less  and  less  extensive.  By  the 
theory  of  vibrations,  loudness  or  intensity  is  measured  by 
tho  vis-viva  of  tho  vibrating  particles,  and  is  consequently 
proportional  to  the  square  of  their  maximum  velocity  or 
to  tho  squaro  of  their  maximum  displacement.  Helm- 
holtz,  however,  in  his  remarkable  work  on  tho  perception 
of  tone,  observes  that  notes  differing  in  pitch  differ  also  in 
loudness,  where  their  vis  viva  is  the  same,  tho  higher  note 
always  exhibiting  tho  greater  intensity. 

42.  Difference  of  pitch  is  that  which  finds  expression  in 
tho  common  terms  applied  to  notes :  Acute,  shrill,  h.  ,>•',, 
sharp,  grave,  deep,  low,  flat.  Wo  will  point  out  presently  in 
what  manner  it  is  established  that  this  quality  of  sound  do- 
pends  on  the  rapidity  of  vibration  of  tho  particles  of  air  in 
contact  with  the  external  parts  of  the  car.  The  pitch  of 
a  note  is  higher  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vibrations 
of  tho  air  corresponding  to  it,  in  a  given  time,  such  as  one 

second.    If  n  denote  this  number,  then,  by  }  13,  n  , 

and  hence,  V  being  constant,  tho  pitch  is  higher  tho  lcja 
tho  length  X  of  the  wave. 

43.  Timbre,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  German  authors, 
Idang-farbe,  rendered  by  Tyndill  into  clang-colour  or  clang- 
tint,  but  forwhich  wo  would  substitute  the  expression  acoustic 
colour,  denotes  that  peculiarity  of  impression  produced  on 
the  ear  by  sounds  otherwise,  in  pitch,  loudness,  <fcc,  alike, 
whereby  they  aro  recognisable  as  different  from  each  other. 
Thus  human  voices  are  readily  interdistinguishablo ;  so 
are  notes  of  the  same  pitch  and  intensity,  produced  by 
different  instruments.  Tho  question  whence  arises  this  dis- 
tinction must  be  deferred  for  the  present. 

44.  Besides  tho  three  qualities  above  mentioned,  there 
exists  another  point  in  which  sounds  may  bo  distinguished 
among  each  other,  and  which,  though  perhaps  reducible  to 
difference  of  timbre,  requires  some  special  remarks,  viz., 
that  by  which  sounds  are  characterised,  cither  as  noises  or 

A  musical  note  is  the  result  of  regular, 
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periodic  vibrations  of  tho  air-particles  acting  on  the  ear, 
and  therefore  also  of  tho  body  whence  they  proceed,  each 
particle  passing  through  tho  same  phase  at  stated  intervals 
of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motion  to  which  noite  is 
due  is  irregular  and  flitting,  alternately  fast  and  alow, 
and  creating  in  tho  mind  a  bewildering  and  confusing 
effect  of  a  more  or  less  unpleasant  character.  Noise  may 
also  be  produced  by  combining  in  an  arbitrary  manner 
several  musical  notes,  as  when  one  leans  with  the  fore-arm 
against  the  keys  of  a  piano.  In  fact,  the  composition  of 
regular  periodic  motions,  thus  effected,  is  equivalent  to  an 
irregular  motion. 

x  45.  We  now  proceed  to  state  the  laws  of  musical  har- 
mony, and  to  describe  certain  instruments  by  means  of 
which  they  admit  of  being  experimentally  established 
The  chief  of  these  lawB  are  aa  follow : — 

(1.)  The  notes  employ od  in  inusic  olwuys  correspond 
to  certain  definite  and  invariable  ratios  between  the  num- 
bers of  vibrations  performed  in  a  given  time  by  the  air 
when  conveying  these  notes  to  the  ear,  and  these  ratios 
are  of  a  very  simple  kind,  being  restricted  to  the  various 
permutations  of  the  first  four  prime  numbers  1,  2,  3,  5, 
and  their  powers. 

(2.)  Two  notes  are  in  uniton  whose  corresponding  vibra- 
tions are  executed  exactly  at  the  same  rate,  or  for  which 

(denoting  by  n,  n,  the  numbers  per  second)  ^  -  1.  This 

ratio  or  interval  (as  it  is  termed)  is  the  simplest  jwesible. 

(8.)  The  next  interval  is  that  in  which  £  -  2,  and  is 
termed  the  octave. 

(4.)  Tho  interval         3  is  termed  tho  twelfth,  and  if 

we  reduce  the  higher  noto  of  tho  pair  by  an  8**, »'.?.,  divide 
its  number  of  vibrations  by  2,  wo  obtain  tho  interval 

J  -  \,  designated  as  tho  interval  of  tho  fifth. 

(6.)  The  interval  ^  -  5  has  no  particular  name  at- 
tached to  it,  but  if  we  lower  tho  higher  noto  by  two 
8*-  or  divide  m,  by  4,  we  get  the  interval  or  the 

Interval  of  the  major  third. 

(6.)  The  interval  J  -  j     termed  the  major  sixth. 

(7.)  The  interval  J  -  2-p  -  J  is  termed  the  minor 
intra. 

(8.)  The  interval  2f  -  ^  -  |  is  termed  the /o«rtA 
(9.)  The  interval  |  which,  being  may  be  re- 

— T~ 

garde  l  as  formed  by  taking  in  the  first  place  a  note  one- 
fifth  higher  than  tho  key-note  or  fundamental,  i.e.,  higher 

than  the  latter  by  the  interval      thence  ascending  by 

3  3 

another  fifth,  which  gives  us  -  x  -  and  lowering  this  by 

an  octave,  which  results  in  -  ,  which  is  colled  the  second. 

B 

15     3  ft 

(10.)  The  interval  —  or  -  x  -  may  be  regarded  as  the 

major  third;  Q  of  the  fifth  Q,and  is  called  the  interval 
of  the  Kventh. 

46.  If  the  key-note  or  fundamental  be  denoted  by  C, 
and  the  notes,  whose  intervals  above  C  are  those  just 
enumerated,  by  D,  E,  F,  O,  A,  B,  C,  we  form  what  is 


known  in  music  aa  the  natural  or  diatonic  scale,  in  which 
therefore  the  intervals  reckoned  from  C  are  successively 

I  H  I  I  U  , 

8'  4"  3*  2'  3*  8*  ** 

and  therefore  the  intervals  between  each  note  and  the 
one  following  are 

•  10  16  9  10  0  16 

8»  9*  16'  8'  »'  8'  15* 
Of  these  last  intervals  tho  first,  fourth,  and  tixth  are 

0 

each  -  -,  which  is  termed  a  major  tone.    The  tecond  and 

fifth  are  each  -      which  is  a  ratio  slightly  less  than 

tho  former,  and  hence  is  called  a  minor  tone.    The  third 
16 

and  seventh  are  each  -  — ,  to  which  is  given  the  name  of 
temi-tone. 

By  interposing  an  additional  note  between  each  pair  of 
notes  whose  interval  is  a  major  or  a  minor  tone,  the  result- 
ing series  of  notes  may  be  made  to  oxhibit  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  equality  in  the  intervals  successively  separating 
them,  which  will  be  very  nearly  temi-tone*.  This  sequence 
of  twelve  notes  forms  the  chromatic  scale.  The  note  inter- 
posed between  C  and  D  is  either  C  sharp  (C$)  or  D  tiat 
(Db),  according  as  it  is  formed  by  raiting  C  a  eemi-tone  or 
lowering  D  by  the  some  amount 

47.  Various  kinds  of  apparatus  havo  been  contrived  with 
a  view  of  confirming  experimentally  the  truth  of  the  laws 
of  musical  harmony  as  above  stated 

Savart's  toothed  wheel  apparatus  consists  of  a  brass 
wheel,  whose  edge  is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  pro- 
jecting teeth  distributed  uniformly  over  the  circumference, 
and  which  is  capable  of  rapid  rotation  about  an  axis  per- 
pendicular to  its  plane  and  passing  through  its  centre,  by 
means  of  a  series  of  multiplying  wheels,  tho  last  of  which 
is  turned  round  by  the  hand  The  toothed  wheel  being 
set  in  motion,  tho  edge  of  a  card  or  of  a  funnel-shaped 
piece  of  common  note  paper  is  held  against  the  teeth, 
when  a  note  will  be  heard  arising  from  the  rapidly  sue 
oecding  displacements  of  the  air  in  its  vicinity.  The  pitch 
of  this  noto  will,  agreeably  to  the  theory,  rise  as  the  rate 
of  rotation  increases,  and  becomes  steady  when  that  rota- 
tion is  maintained  uniform.  It  may  thus  be  brought  into 
unison  with  any  sound  of  which  it  may  be  required  to 
determine  tho  corresponding  number  of  vibrations  per 
second,  aa  for  instance  the  note  A„  three  8™  higher  than 
the  A  which  is  indicated  musically  by  a  small  circle  placed 
between  the  second  and  third  lines  of  the  Q  clef,  which 
A  is  the  note  of  the  tuning-fork  usually  employed  for 
regulating  concert-pitch.  A,  may  be  given  by  a  piano. 
Now,  suppose  that  the  note  produced  with  Savart's  appa- 
ratus is  in  unison  with  Ai ,  when  the  experimenter  turns 
round  the  first  wheel  at  the  rate  of  60  turns  per  minute  or 
one  per  second,  and  that  the  circumferences  of  the  various 
multiplying  wheels  are  such  that  the  rate  of  revolution  of 
tho  toothed  wheel  is  thereby  increased  44  times,  then  the 
latter  wheel  will  perform  44  revolutions  in  a  second,  and 
hence,  if  tho  number  of  its  teeth  be  80,  the  number  of 
taps  imparted  to  the  card  every  eccond  will  amount  to 
44  x  80  or  3520.  This,  therefore,  is  tho  number  of  vibra- 
tions corresponding  to  the  note  A,.  If  we  divide  this  by 
2'  or  8,  we  obtain  440  as  the  number  of  vibrations  answer- 
ing to  the  note  A.  This,  however,  tacitly  assumes  that 
the  bands  by  which  motion  is  transmitted  from  wheel  to 
wheel  do  not  slip  during  tho  experiment  If ,  as  is  always 
more  or  less  tho  case,  slipping  occurs,  a  different  mode  for 
determining  the  rate  at  which  the  toothed  wheel  revolves, 
such  aa  is  employed  in  the  syren  of  Do  la  Tour  (vide  below), 
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If,  for  the  single  toothed  wheel,  be  substituted  a  set 
of  four  with  a  common  axis,  in  which  the  teeth  are  in 
tho  ratio*  4:5:6:8,  and  if  the  card  be  rapidly  passed 
along  their  edges,  we  shall  hear  distinctly  produced  the 
fundamental  chord  C,  E,  O,  C,  and  shall  thus  satisfy  our- 
selves that  the  intervals  C,  E;  C,  O,  and  C  C\  are  (as  they 
5  3 

ought  to  bu)  -,  -,  and  2  respectively. 

48.  Tho  of  Scebeck  is  the  simplest  form  of  appa- 
ratus thus  designated,  and  consists  of  a  largo  circular  disc 
of  pasteboard  mounted  on  a  central  axis,  about  which  it 
may  be  made  to  revolve  with  moderate  rapidity.  This  disc 
is  perforated  with  small  round  holes  arranged  in  circles 
about  the  centre  of  the  disc.  In  the  first  series  of  circles, 
reckoning  from  the  centre,  tho  openings  are  so  made  as  to 
divide  the  respective  circumferences,  on  which  they  are 
found,  in  aliquot  parts  bearing  to  each  other  the  ratios  of 
the  numbers  2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  1C,  20,  24,  32,  40,  48, 
64.  The  second  series  .consists  of  circles  each  of  which  is 
formed  of  two  sets  of  perforations,  in  the  first  circle  arranged 
as  4  :  5,  in  the  next  as  3  :  4,  then  as  2  :  3,  3  :  5,  4  :  7. 
In  the  outer  series  is  a  circle  divided  by  perforations  into 
four  sets,  the  numbers  of  aliquot  parts  being  as  3  :  4  :  5  :  6, 
followed  by  others  which  we  need  not  further  refer  to. 

The  disc  being  started,  then  by  means  of  a  tube  held  at 
one  end  between  the  lips,  and  applied  near  to  the  disc  at 
the  other,  or  more  easily  with  a  common  bellows,  a  blast 
of  air  is  made  to  fall  on  the  part  of  the  disc  which  con- 
tains any  one  of  the  above  circles.  The  current  being 
alternately  transmitted  and  shut  off,  as  a  hole  passes  on 
and  off  tho  aperture  of  the  tube  or  bellows,  causes  a  vibra- 
tory motion  of  the  air,  whose  rapidity  depends  on  tho 
number  of  times  per  second  tli.it  a  perforation  passes  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.  Henco  tho  note  produced  with  any 
given  circle  of  holes  rises  in  pitch  as  the  disc  revolves 
more  rapidly;  and  if,  the  revolution  of  tho  disc  being  kept 
as  steady  as  possible,  the  tube  be  passed  rapidly  across  the 
circles  of  the  first  scries,  the  notes  heard  are  found  to  pro- 
duce on  tho  ear,  as  required  by  theory,  the  exact  impres- 
sion corresponding  to  the  ratios  2:4:  dec,  i.e.,  of  a  series 
of  notes,  which,  if  the  lowest  be  denoted  by  C,  form  the 
sequence  C  C,  E,  G,  C,  it,  &c.  In  like  manner,  the  first 
circle  La  which  we  have  two  sets  of  holes  dividing  the  circum- 
ference, the  one  into  say  8  parts,  and  the  other  into  10,  or 
in  ratio  4  :  5,  tho  note  produced  is  a  compound  one,  Ruch 
ss  would  be  obtained  by  striking  on  the  piano  two  notes 

separated  by  the  interval  of  a  major  third  | ',  ].  Similar 

all  agreeing  with  tho  theory,  are  obtainable  by 
of  the  remaining  perforations. 
A  still  simpler  form  of  syren  may  be  constituted  with  a 
good  spinning  top,  a  perforated  card  disc,  and  a  tube  for 
blowing  with. 

49.  The  syren  of  Cagnard  do  la  Tour  is  founded  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  preceding.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
chest  of  brass,  tho  base  of  which  is  pierced  at  its  centre 
with  an  opening  in  which  is  fixed  a  brass  tube  projecting 
outwards,  and  intended  for  supplying  the  cavity  of  the 
cylinder  with  compressed  air  or  other  gas,  or  even  liquid. 
The  top  of  tho  cylinder  is  formed  of  a  plate  perforated  near 
its  edge  by  holes  distributed  uniformly  in  a  circle  concen- 
tric with  tho  plate,  and  which  are  cut  obliquely  through 
tho  thickness  of  the  plate.  Immediately  above  this  fixed 
plate,  and  almost  in  contact  with  it,  is 
another  of  the  same  dimensions,  and 
furnished  with  the  same  number,  n,  of 
openings  similarly  placed,  but  passing 
obliquely  through  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  those  in  the  fixed  plate,  tho  one  set 


*)((,  10. 

being  inclined  to  the  left,  tho  other  to  tho  right. 


This  second  plate  is  capable  of  rotation  about  a  steel 
axis  perpendicular  to  its  plane  and  passing  through  its 
centre.  Now,  let  the  movable  plate  be  at  any  time  in  a 
position  such  that  its  holes  are  immediately  above  those  in 
the  fixed  plate,  and  let  the  bellows  by  which  air  is  forced 
into  the  cylinder  (air,  for  simplicity,  being  supposed  to  be 
tho  fluid  employed)  be  put  in  action  ;  then  the  air  in  its 
passage  will  strike  the  side  of  each  opening  in  the  mov- 
able plate  in  an  oblique  direction  (as  shown  in  6g.  10),  and 
will  therefore  urge  the  latter  to  rotation  round  its  centra 

After  -th  of  a  revolution,  tho  two  sets  of  perforations  will 

again  coincide,  tho  lateral  impulse  of  the  air  repeated,  and 
hence  the  rapidity  of  rotation  increased.  This  will  go  on 
continually  as  long  as  air  is  supplied  to  the  cylinder,  and 
the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  upper  plate  will  bo  accelerated 
up  to  a  certain  maximum,  at  which  it  may  be  maintained 
by  keeping  the  force  of  the  current  constant 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  each  coincidence  of  the  perfora- 
tions in  tho  two  plates  is  followed  by  a  non-coincidence, 
during  which  tho  air-current  is  shut  off,  and  that  con- 
sequently, during  each  revolution  of  the  upper  plate,  there 
occur  n  alternate  passages  and  interceptions  of  the  current. 
Hence  arises  the  same  number  of  successive  impulses  of 
tho  external  sir  immediately  in  contact  with  tho  movable 
plate,  which  is  thus  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration  at  the 
rate  of  n  for  every  revolution  of  the  plate.  Tho  result  is 
a  note  whose  pitch  rises  as  the  velocity  of  rotation  increases, 
and  becomes  steady  when  that  velocity  reaches  its  constant 
value.  If,  then,  we  can  determine  the  number  t»  of  revolu- 
tions performed  by  tho  plate  in  every  second,  we  shall  at 
onco  havo  tho  number  of  vibrations  per  second  correspond- 
ing to  the  audible  note  by  multiplying  m  by  n. 

For  this  purpose  tho  steel  axis  is  furnished  at  its  upper 
part  with  a  screw  working  into  a  toothed  wheel,  and  driv- 
ing it  round,  during  each  revolution  of  tho  plate,  through 
a  space  equal  to  the  interval  between  two  teeth.  An 
index  resembling  the  hand  of  a  watch  partakes  of  this 
motion,  and  points  successively  to  tho  divisions  of  a 
graduated  diaL  On  the  completion  of  each  revolution  of 
this  toothed  wheel  (which,  if  the  number  of  its  teeth  be 
100,  will  comprise  100  revolutions  of  the  movable  plate), 
a  projecting  pin  fixed  to  it  catches  a  tooth  of  another 
toothed  wheel  and  turns  it  round,  and  with  it  a  correspond- 
ing index  which  thus  records  tho  number  of  turns  of  the 
first  toothed  wheel.  As  an  example  of  the  application  of 
this  syren,  suppose  that  tho  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
plate,  as  shown  by  the  indices,  amounts  to  6400  in  a 
minute  of  time,  that  is,  to  90  per  second,  then  the  number 
of  vibrations  per  second  of  the  note  heard  amounts  to 
90s,  or  (if  number  of  holes  in  each  plate  -  8)  to  720. 

50.  Dove,  of  Berlin,  has  produced  a  modification  of  the 
syren  by  which  the  relations  of  different  musical  notes 
may  be  more  readily  ascertained.  In  it  the  fixed  and 
movable  plates  are  each  furnished  with  four  concentric 
series  of  perforations,  dividing  the  circumferences  into 
different  aliquot  parts,  as  p.  ex.,  8,  10,  12,  16.  Beneath 
the  lower  or  fixed  plate  are  four  metallic  rings  furnished 
with  holes  corresponding  to  those  in  the  plates,  and  which 
may  be  pushed  round  try  projecting  pins,  so  as  to  admit 
tho  air-current  through  any  one  or  more  of  the  series  of 
perforations  in  the  fixed  plate.  Thus,  may  be  obtained, 
either  separately  or  in  various  combinations,  the  four  notes 
whose  vibrations  are  in  tho  ratios  of  the  above  numbers, 
and  which  therefore  form  the  fundamental  chord  (CEGCA 
The  invemor  has  given  to  this  instrument  the  name  of  the 
many-voiced  syren, 

51.  Helmholtz  has  further  adapted  the  syren  for  more 
extensive  use,  by  tho  addition  to  Dove's  instrument  of 
another  chest  containing  its  own  fixed  and  movable  per- 
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f orated  plates  and  perforated  ring*,  both  the  moveable  plates 
being  drivon  by  the  same  current  sod  revolving  about  a  com- 
mon axis.    Annexed  is  a  figure  of  this  instrument  (fig.  11; 

82.  The  relation  between  the  pitch  of  a  note  and  the 
frequency  of  the 


ing  vibrations  has  also  been 
studied  by  graphic  methods. 
Thus,  if  an  elastic  metal  slip 
or  a  pig's  bristle  be  attached 
to  one  prong  of  a  tuning- 
fork,  and  if  the  fork,  while 
in  vibration,  is  moved  rapidly 
over  a  glass  plate  coated  with 
lamp  black,  the  attached  slip 
touching  the  plate  lightly,  a 
vavy  line  will  be  traced  on 
ihe  plate  answering  to  the 
vibrations  to  and  fro  of  tho 
fork.  The  same  result  will 
bo  obtained  with  a  stationary 
fork  and  a  movable  glass 
plate;  and,  if  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  tho  plate  in  moving 
through  a  given  distance  can 


be  ascertained,  and  the  number  of  complete  undulations  ex- 
hibited on  the  plate  for  that  distance,  which  is  evidently 
tho  number  of  vibrations  of  the  fork  in  that  time,  is 
reckoned,  wo  shall  have  determined  the  numerical  vibra- 
tion-value of  the  note  yielded  by  tho  fork.  Or,  if  the  same 
plate  be  moved  in  contact  with  two  tuning-forks,  wo  shall, 
by  comparing  tho  number  of  sinuosities  in  the  one  trace 
with  that  in  the  other,  bo  enabled  to  assign  tho  ratio  of 
tho  corresponding  numbers  of  vibrations  per  second.  Thus, 
if  tho  one  note  bo  an  octave  higher  than  tho  other,  it  will 
give  double  the  irimber  of  waves  in  the  same  distance.  Tho 
motion  of  the  plato  may  be  simply  produced  by  dropping 
it  between  two  vertical  grooves,  tho  tuning  forks  being 
properly  fixed  to  a  frame  above. 

53.  Greater  accuracy  may  bo  attained  with  the  so-called 
Yxbrogr  ,}^  or  Phonautogr  iph  (D-ihamel's  or  Kcenig's), 
consisting  of  a  glass  cylinder  coated  with  lamp-black,  or, 
better  still,  a  metallic  cylinder  round  which  a  blackened 
sheet  of  paper  is  wrapped.  Tho  cylinder  is  mounted  on  a 
horizontal  axis  and  turned  round,  while  the  pointer  attached 
to  the  vibrating  body  is  in  light  contact  with  it,  and  traces 
therefore  a  wavy  circle,  which,  on  taking  off  the  paper  and 
flattening  it,  becomes  a  wavy  straight  line.  The  superiority 
of  this  arrangement  arises  from  tho  comparative  facility 
with  which  tho  number  of  revolutions  of  the  cylinder  in  a 
givon  time  may  bo  ascertained.  In  Kcenig's  phonauto- 
graph,  tho  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  fashioned  as  a  screw, 
which  works  in  fixed  nuts  at  tho  ends,  causing  a  sliding  as 
well  as  a  rotatory  motion  of  tho  cylinder.  The  lines  traced 
ont  by  the  vibrating  pointer  are  thus  prevented  from  over- 
lapping when  more  than  one  turn  is  given  to  the  cylinder. 

Any  sound  whatever  may  be  made  to  record  its  trace  on 
tho  paper  by  means  of  a  large  parabolic  cavity  resembling 
a  speaking-trumpet,  which  is  freely  open  at  the  wider  ex- 
tremity, but  is  closed  at  tho  other  end  by  a  thin  strotched 
membrane.  To  the  centre  of  this  membrane  is  attached  a 
imall  feather-fibre,  which,  when  the  reflector  is  suitably 
placed,  tonches  lightly  tho  surface  of  the  revolving  cylinder. 
Any  sound  (such  as  that  of  the  human  voice)  transmitting 
its  rays  into  tho  reflector,  and  communicating  vibratory 
motion  to  the  membrane,  will  cause  the  feather  to  trace  a 
sinuous  line  oo  the  paper.  If,  at  the  same  time,  a  tuning- 
fork  of  known  number  of  vibrations  per  second  be  made  to 
trace  its  own  lino  close  to  the  other,  a  comparison  of  the 
two  lines  gives  the  uumltcr  corresponding  to  the  sound 
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Wares. 

64.  We  have  hitherto,  in  treating  of  the  propagation  of 
waves  of  sound,  assumed  that  the  medium  through  which 
it  took  place  was  unlimited  in  all  directions,  and  that  the 
source  of  sound  was  single.  In  order,  however,  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  the  production  of  sound  by  musical 
instruments,  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  case 
of  two  waves  from  different  sources  travelling  through  the 
same  medium  in  opposite  directions.  Any  particle  of  the 
medium  being  then  affected  by  two  different  vibrations  at 
the  same  instant  will  necessarily  exhibit  a  different  state 
of  motion  from  that  due  to  either  wave  acting  separately 
from  the  other,  and  we  have  to  inquire  what  is  the  result  of 
this  mutual  inter/ere  nee  (as  it  is  termed)  of  the  two  given 
waves.  Supposing,  as  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  that  tho 
given  waves  are  of  equal  lengths  and  of  equal  amplitudes, 
in  other  words,  tha*.  the  corresponding  notes  are  of  the 
same  pitch  and  equally  loud;  and  supposing,  further,  that 
they  are  advancing  in  exactly  opposite  directions,  wo  shall 
now  show  that  the  result  of  the  mutual  interference  of  two 
such  waves  is  the  production  of  a  stationary  wave,  that 
is,  taking  any  line  of  particles  of  the  medium 
the  direction  of  motion  of 

the  component  waves,  cer-   ■*  £  J  

tain  of  them,  such  as  a,  e, 
t  ...  at  intervals  each  >*'6  12- 


-  j  will  remain  constantly  in  their  usual  undisturbed  post 

tions.  All  tho  particles  situated  between  a  and  e  will 
vibrate  (transversely  or  longitudinally,  as  tho  case  may 
be)  to  and  fro  in  the  same  direction  as  they  would  il 
affected  by  only  ono  of  the  interfering  waves,  but  with 
different  amplitudes  of  vibration,  ranging  from  zero  at  a  to 
a  maximum  at  b  and  theuce  to  zero  at  c  Those  between  < 
and  e  will  vibrate  in  like  manner,  but  always  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  similarly  placed  particles  in  ac,  and  so  on 
alternately. 

The  annexed  figures  will  represent  to  the  eye  the  states  of 
motion  at  intervals  of  time  »  j  nf  tho  time  T  of  a  complete 
vibration  of  the  particles.    In  fig.  13,  1,  the  particles  in 


c 

Fig-  13. 

ac  are  at  their  greatest  distances  from  their  undisturbed 
positions  {above  or  to  the  right,  according  as  the  motion  is 
transversal  or  longitudinal).  In  fig.  13,  2,  they  are  all  in 
their  undisturbed  positions.  In  fig.  13,  3,  the  displace* 
ments  are  all  reversed  relatively  to  fig.  *  J,  1.  In  fig.  13, 
4,  tho  particles  are  again  passing  througn  their  equilibrium 
positions,  resuming  the  positions  indicated  in  fig.  13,  1, 
after  the  time  T. 

The  points  aee,  fee,  which  remain  stationary  arc  termed 
nodes,  and  the  vibrating  parts  between  them  ventral 
segments. 

54a.  Proof.  In  fig.  1 4, 1,  the  full  curved  line  represent* 
the  two  interfering  waves  at  an  instant  of  time  such  that* 
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progress  towards  each  other,  tboy  are  thon  coinci- 
dent. It  is  obvious  that  the  particles  of  the  medium  will 
at  the  moment  in  question  be  displaced  to  double  the  ex- 
tent of  the  displacement  producible  by  either  wave  alone, 
so  that  tbo  resultant  wave  may  be  represented  by  the  dotted 
curve.  In  fig.  14,  2,  the  two  interfering  waves,  repre- 
sented by  the  full  and  dotted  curves  respectively,  have  each 


Fi«.  14. 

passed  over  a  distance  —  4  A,  the  one  to  the  right,  the  other 
to  the  left,  and  it  is  manifest  tli.it  any  disturbance  of  the 
medium,  producible  by  tho  one  wave,  is  completely  neutra- 
lised by  the  equal  and  opposite  action  of  the  other.  Hence, 
the  particles  of  tho  medium  are  now  in  their  undisturbed 
positions.  In  fig.  14,  3,  a  further  advance  of  the  two 
waves,  each  in  its  own  direction,  over  a  space  —  \K  has 
again  brought  them  into  coincidence,  and  the  result  is  tho 
wave  represented  by  the  dotted  line,  which,  it  will  be  re- 
marked, has  its  crest*,  where,  in  fig.  1,  are  found  trough*. 
In  fig.  14,  4,  after  a  further  advance  -  }  A,  we  have  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  case  of  fig.  14,  2,  the  particles  are  cow  again  un- 
affected by  the  waves.  A  still  further  advance  of  J  A,  or 
of  A  reckoned  from  the  commencement,  brings  us  back  to 
the  same  state  of  things  as  subsisted  in  fig.  14, 1.  An  in- 
spection and  inter-comparison  of  the  dotted  lines  in  these 
figures  are  now  sufficient  to  establish  tho  accuracy  of  th- 
laws,  before  mentioned,  of  stationary 

Pabt  VL 
Musical  String*. 

55.  We  have  in  musical  Btringa 
occurrence  of  stationary  waves. 

Let  AB  (fig  15)  be  a  wire  or 
string,  supposed  meanwhile  to 


an  instance  of  tin 


string,  supposed  meanwnue  10        ^  sC 

be  fixed  only  at  one  extremity  B,  — "/<L» 
and  let  the  wire  be,  at  any  part,  —  J\ 


IS. 


excited  (whether  by  passing  a 
violin  bow  across  or  by  friction 
along  it),  so  that  a  wave  (whether  of  transversal  or  longi- 
tudinal vibrations)  is  propagated  thence  towards  B.  On 
reaching  this  point,  which  is  fixed,  reflexion  will  occur, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  particles  there  will  suffer  a 
complete  reversal  of  velocity,  just  as  when  a  perfectly 
elastic  ball  strikes  against  a  smooth  surface  perpendi- 
cularly, it  rebounds  with  a  velocity  equal  and  opposite  to 
thai  it  previously  had.    Tlence,  the  displacement  due  to 


the  incident  wave  being  BM,  the  displacement  after  re- 
flexion will  be  BN  equal  and  opposite  to  BM,  and  a 
reflected  wave  will  result,  represented  by  the  faint  lino 
in  the  fig.,  which  will  travel  with  the  same  velocity,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  tho  incident  wavo  fully  lined  in 
the  fig.  The  interference  of  these  two  oppositely 
greasing  waves  will  consequently  givo 
wave  (fg.  16),  and  if  we 
take  on  the  wire  distances 


oppositely  pro- 
to  a  stationary 


BC,  CD,  UK,  &c  >|  A, 
the  points  B,  C,  D,  E,  . .  . 


o 

rig.  i«. 

will  be  node*,  each  of  which 
separate  portions  of  tho  wire  vibrating  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, i.e.,  ventral  segment*, 

56.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  inasmuch  as  a  node  is  a  point 
which  remains  always  at  rest  whilo  other  parts  of  tho 
medium  to  which  it  belongs  are  vibrating,  such  point  may 
be  absolutely  fixed  without  thereby  interfering  with  the 
oscillatory  motion  of  the  medium.    If,  therefore,  a  length 

AB  of  wire  be  taken  equal  to  any  multiple  of  -  ,  A  may  bo 

fixed  as  well  as  B,  the  motion  remaining  the  same  as 
before,  and  thus  wo  shall  have  the  usual  case  of  a  musical 
string.  Tho  two  extremities  being  now  both  fixed,  there 
will  be  repeated  reflexions  at  both,  and  s  consequent 
persistence  of  two  progressive  waves  advancing  in  opposite 
directions  and  producing  together  tho  stationary  wave 
above  figured. 

57.  Wo  learn  from  this  that  a  musical  string  is  suscep- 
tible of  an  infinite  variety  of  modes  of  vibration  corre- 
sponding to  different  numbers  of  subdivision  into  ventral 
segments. 

Thus,  it  may  have  but  one  ventral  segment  (fig.  17),  or 
but  two  nodes  formed  by  its 

fixed  extremities.    In  this  case,  fC — I  --■ 
tho  note  emitted  by  it  is  the   A  2 
lowest  which  can  possibly  be  Fig.  17. 

obtained  from  it,  or,  as  it  is  called,  its  fundamental  noto. 
If  /  denote  the  length  of  the  wire,  by  what  has  been  already 

proved,  f-  ^,and  therefore  the  length  of  the  wavo  A  - 

21.  Hence,  V  being  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  tho  wavo 
through  the  wire,  the  number  »,  of  vibrations  performed 

in  tho  unit  of  time  with  tho  fundamental  note  is  ~. 

Tho  next  possible  sub-division  of  the  wire  is  into  ttto 
ventral  segments,    the  three 
nodes    being    the    two  fixed 
ends  A,  B,  and  tho  middle  a 
point  C  (fig.  18).  Hence,  I-  A,  Fig.  18. 

and  the  number  of  vibrations  nt 

V 

-  —  or  double  of  those  of  the 

therefore,  now  is  an  8"  higher. 

Reasoning  in  a  like  manner  for  the  cases  of  three,  four, 
&c,  ventral  segments,  we  obtain  the  following  genera) 
law,  which  is  applicable  alike  to  transversely  and  to  longi 
tudinally  vibrating  wires: 

A  wire  or  string  fixed  at  both  ends  is  capable  of  yielding,  w 
addition  to  its  fundamental  note,  any  one  of  a  series  of  notet 
corresponding  to  2,  3,  4  times,  <Lc,  the  number  of  vibration* 
per  second  of  the  fundamental,  vi*.,  he  octave,  twelfth,  double 
octave,  dsc. 

These  higher  notes  are  termed  tho  harmonics  or  (by  the 
Germans)  the  overtones  of  the  string. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  overtones  are  in  general 
fainter  the  higher  they  are  in  the  series,  because,  as  the 
number  of  ventral  segments  or  independently  vibrating 
parts  of  the  string  increases,  the  extent  or  amplitude  of 
the  vibrations  diminishes. 

58.  Not  only  may  the  fundamental  and  its  harmonise 
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bo  obtained  independent!/  of  each  other,  but  they  are  also 
to  bo  heard  simultaneously,  particularly,  for  the  rea-on 
just  given,  thoso  that  are  lower  in  the  scale.  A  practised 
ear  easily  discerns  the  coexistence  of  these  various  tones 
when  a  pianoforte  or  violin  string  is  thrown  into  vibration. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  such  case,  the  string,  while  vibrating 
as  a  whole  between  its  fixed 
extremities,  is  at  the  same 
time  executing  subsidiary  oscil- 
lations about  its  middle  point, 
its  points  of  triscction,  &c,  as  r,5-  19. 

shown  in  fig.  19,  for  the  fundamental  and  the  fir*t  liar- 
uionic. 

59.  Tho  easiest  means  for  bringing  put  the  harmonics  of 
a  string  consists  in  drawing  a  violin-bow  across  it  near  to 
ono  end,  whilo  the  feathered  end  of  a  quill  or  a  hair-pencil 
is  held  lightly  against  the  string  at  tho  point  which  it  is 
intended  shall  form  a  node, and  is  removed  just  after  the  bow 
is  withdrawn.  Thus,  if  a  nodo  is  mado  in  this  way,  at  j 
of  AB  from  A,  tho  note  heard  will  bo  tho  twelfth.  If 
li^'ht  paper  rings  be  strung  on  tho  cord,  they  will  bo 
driven  by  tho  vibrations  to  tho  nodes  or  points  of  rest, 
which  will  thus  bo  clearly  indicated  to  tho  eye. 
V 

60.  The  formula  m4  —  —  shows  that  the  pitch  of  tho  funda- 
mental note  of  a  wire  of  given  length  rises  wiih  tho  velocity 
of  propagation  of  sound  through  it.  Now  wo  have  learned 
(§  28)  that  this  velocity,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  is 
enormously  greater  for  a  wire  vibrating  longitudinally  than 
(or  tho  same  wire  vibrating  transversely.  Tho  fundamental 
note,  therefore,  is  far  higher  in  pitch  in  tho  former  than  in 
tho  latter  case. 

As,  however,  tho  quantity  V  depends,  for  longitudinal 
vibrations,  solely  on  tho  nature  of  tho  medium,  the  pitch  of 
tho  fundamental  note  of  a  wire  rubbed  along  its  length 
depends — tho  material  being  tho  same,  brass  for  instance — 
on  its  length,  not  at  all  on  its  thickness,  &c 

But  as  regards  strings  vibrating  transversely,  such  as 
are  met  with  in  our  instrumental  music,  V,  as  wo  havo 
seen  (§  27),  depends  not  only  on  tho  nature  of  tho  sub- 
stance used,  but  also  on  its  thickness  and  tension,  and  henco 
tho  pitch  of  tho  fundamental,  even  with  tho  same  length 
of  string,  will  depend  on  all  those  various  circumstances. 

61.  If  we  put  for  V  its  equivalent  expressions  before 
given,  wo  have  for  the  fundamental  note  of  transversely 
vibrating  strings: 


whence  tho  following  inferences  may  bo  easily  drawn. 
If  a  string,  its  tension  being  kept  invariable,  have  ite 

length  altered,  the  fundamental  noto  will  rise  in  pitch  in 

exact  proportion  with  its  diminished  length,  that  is,  n 

varies  then  inversely  as  I. 

Hence,  on  the  violin,  by  placing  a  finger  successively  on 

r.t.     .  8432381  ,  „  _ 

any  ono  of  tho  strings  at  -,  -.  - ,  -,  ^,  wo  shall  ob- 
tain notes  corresponding  to  numbers  of  vibrations  bearing 
to  tho  fundamental  tho  ratios  to  unity  of  the  following, 

▼it,  g.  ~4.  l>  \,       2,  which  notes  form,  therefore,  with 

tho  fundamental,  tho  complcto  scale. 

62.  By  tightening  a  musical  string,  its  length  remaining 
unchanged,  its  fundamental  is  rendered  higher.  In  fact, 
then,  n  is  pro|>ortional  to  tho  square  root  of  tho  tension. 
Thus,  by  quadrupling  tho  tension,  tho  noto  is  raised  an 
octave.  Hence,  tho  uso  of  keys  in  tuning  tho  violin,  tho 
pianoforte,  &c 

63.  Equal  lengths  of  strings  of  the  same  density  and 
equally  stretched,  but  of  different  thicknesses,  give  funda- 


mentals which  are  higher  in  pitch  in  proportion  to  dimi- 
nution of  thickness  {i.e.,  r.  varies  inversely  as  tho  thickness j 
Thus,  of  two  strings  of  same  kind  of  gut,  same  length  anr 
same  tension,  if  one  be  twice  as  thick  as  the  other,  its 
fundamental  will  be  an  octave  lower.  Hence,  three  of  th« 
strings  of  the  viclin,  though  all  of  gut,  have  diffcrcn 
fundamentals,  because  unequally  thick. 

64.  Equally  long  and  equally  stretched  strings  or  wire* 
of  different  tluckncss  and  different  material,  have  funda- 
mentals higher  in  pitch  tho  less  tho  weights  of  the  strings; 
n  here  varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  weight  t# 
of  a  given  length  of  tho  string. 

65.  If,  in  last  case,  the  thicknesses  of  the  strings 
which  are  to  be  compared  together  are  equal,  then  n  vanes 
inversely  as  tho  square  root  of  the  density. 

Hence,  in  the  violin  and  in  the  pianoforte,  tho  lower 
notes  are  obtained  from  wires  formed  of  denser  material. 
Thus,  the  fourth  string  of  the  violin  is  formed  of  gut 
covered  with  silver  wire. 

66.  A  highly  ingenious  and  instructive  method  for 
illustrating  tho  abovo  laws  of  musical  strings,  has  been 
recently  contrived  by  M.  Meldc,  and  consists  simply  in 
attaching  to  tho  ventral  segment  of  a  vibrating  body, 
such  as  a  tuning-fork  or  a  bell-glass,  a  silk  or  cotton  thread, 
tho  other  extremity  being  either  fixed  or  passing  over  a 
pulley  and  supporting  weights  by  which  the  thread  may  be 
stretched  to  any  degree  required.  Tho  vibrations  of  the 
larger  mass  are  communicated  to  tho  thread  which,  by 
proper  adjustment  of  its  length  and  tension,  vibrates  in 
unison  and  divides  itself  into  ono  or  more  ventral  segments 
easily  discernible  by  a  spectator.  If  the  length  of  the 
thread  be  kept  invariable,  a  certain  tension  will  give  but 
one  ventral  segment;  the  fundamental  noto  of  tho  thread 
is  then  of  same  pitch  as  the  note  of  tho  body  to  which  it 
is  attached.  By  reducing  tho  tension  to  J  of  its  previous 
amount,  tho  number  of  ventral  segments  will  be  seen  to  be 
increased  to  two,  indicating  that  tho  first  harmonic  of  the 
thread  is  now  in  unison  with  the  solid,  and  consequently 
that  its  fundamental  is  an  octavo  lower  than  it  was  with 
the  former  tension;  thus  confirming  the  law  that  n  varies 
as  ,/P.  In  like  manner,  on  further  lowering  tho  tension 
to  J,  thrco  ventral  segments  will  bo  formed,  and  so  on. 

The  law  that,  cart,  par.,  n  varies  inversely  as  the  thick- 
ness may  bo  tested  by  forming  a  string  of  four  lengths  of 
the  single  thread  used  before,  and  consequently  of  double 
tho  thickness  of  the  Utter,  when,  for  the  same  length  and 
tension,  tho  compound  thread  will  exhibit  double  the  num- 
ber of  ventral  segments  presented  by  the  single  thread. 

The  other  laws  admit  of  similar  illustration. 

Past  VIX 
Stif  Kod»,  Plates,  <£c 

67.  If,  instead  of  a  string  or  thin  wire,  we  mako  uso  of 
a  rod  or  narrow  plate,  sufficiently  stiff  to  resist  flexure,  we 
may  cause  it  to  vibrate 
transversely  when  fixed 
at  ono  end  only.  In  this 
case  tho  numbsr  of  vi- 
brations corresponding  to 
tho  fundamental  noto 
varies  as  tho  thickness 
directly,  and  as  tho  square 
of  the  length  inversely. 
Tho  annexed  figures  re- 
present tho  modes  of  vi- 
bration corresponding  to 
tho  fundamental  and  the 
first  two  overtones,  tho 
rod  passing  to  and  fro 
between  tho  positions  AGKC  and  AHLD.    In  all  case*  A 
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being  fixed  is  necessarily  a  node,  and  B  being  frco  is  the 
middle  of  a  ventral  segment  We  have  thus  a  succession 
of  rases  in  which  the  rod  contains  J,  f,  f ,  &c.  ventral  tor- 
ments. Tfv  numbers  of  vibrations  per  second  aro  as  the 
squares  of  these,  or,  as  1  :  9  :  25  :  &c.  The  reason  of  this 
isf  that  (taking  the  case  of  fig  20,  3)  the  part  FB,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  independent  rod  fixed  at  tho  end 
F,  is  evidently  £  of  the  length  of  AB,  and  consequently, 

since  n<x  =,  has  a  proper  note  of  5*  or  25  times  the 

rapidity  of  vibration  in  fig.  20,  1. 

By  attaching,  with  a  little  bees'  wax,  stiff  hog's  bristles 
to  one  prong  of  a  tuning-fork,  or  to  the  edge  of  a  bell- 
glass,  or  even  a  common  jar,  and  clipping  them  on  trial  to 
suitable  lengths,  we  shall  find  that,  on  drawing  a  note  in 
the  usual  way  from  the  tuning-fork  or  glass,  the  bristles 
will  divide  into  one  or  more  separately  vibrating 
as  in  the  above  figs. 

68.  The  tuning-fori  itself  may  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  class  of  stiff 
rods.  When  emitting  its  fundamental 
note,  it  vibrates,  as  in  fig.  21,  with  nodes 
at  b  and  d  and  extreme  positions  aixde 
and  fbgdk. 

69.  Tho  transversal  vibrations  of  thin 
square,  circular,  and  other  plates  of  metal 
or  glass,  are  interesting,  because,  if  these  are 
kept  in  a  horizontal  position,  light  dry  sand 
or  powder  sifted  over  the  upper  surface,  will  be  thrown  iff 
the  ventral  segments  to  the  nodal  lines,  which  will  thus  bo 
rendered  manifest  to  the  eye,  forming  what  are  termed 
CkladnCt  figure*.  As  in  the  case  of  a  musical  string,  so 
here  we  find  that  the  pitch  of  tho  note  is  higher  for  a  given 
plate  the  greater  the  number  of  ventral  segments  into 
which  it  is  divided ;  but  the  converse  of  this  does  not  hold 
good,  two  different  notes  being  obtainable  with  tho  same 
number  of  such  segments,  the  position  of  the  nodal  lines 
being,  however,  different 

70.  The  upper  line  of  annexed  figures  shows  how 
the  sand  arranges  itself  in  three  cases,  when  the  plates 

The  lower  lino  gives  the  Bam*  in  a  sort  of 


Ffe  22. 

form,  and  as  usually  to  be  found  in  acoustical 
Fig.  22,  1  corresponds  to  the  lowest  possible  note 
of  the  particular  plate  used;  Fig.  22,  2  to  the  fifth 
higher;  Fig.  22,  3  to  the  tenth  or  octave  of  the  third, 
the  numbers  of  vibration  in  the  same  time  being  as  2 
to  3  to  5. 

If  the  plate  be  small,  it  is  sufficient,  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  simpler  sand-figures,  to  hold  the  plate  firmly 
between  two  fingers  of  the  same  hand  placed  at  any  point 
where  at  least  two  nodal  lines  meet,  for  instance  the  centre 
in  (1)  and  (2),  and  to  draw  a  violin  bow  downwards  across 
the  edge  near  the  middle  of  a  ventral  segment  But  with 
larger  plates,  which  alone  will  furnish  the  more  complicated 


Fig.  28. 


at  tho  same  time,  cue  cr  more  other  nodal  points  ought 
to  be  touched  with  tho  fingers  while  the  bow  is  being 
applied.  In  this  way,  any  of  the  possible  configurations 
n^.7  bo  easily  produced. 

71.  By  similar  methods,  a  circular  plate  may  be  made 
to  exhibit  nodal  lines  dividing  the  surface  by  diametral 
lines  into  four  or  a  greater,  but  always  even,  number  of 
sectors,  an  odd  number  being  incompatible  with  the  general 
law  of  stationary  waves  that  the  parts  of  a  body  adjoining 
a  nodal  line  on  either  side  must  always  vibrate  oppositely 
to  each  other. 

Another  class  of  figures  consists  of  , 
circular  nodal  lines  along  with  dia-  ( J 
mctral  (fig.  23).  \ 

Circular  nodal  lines  unaccompanied 
by  intersecting  lines  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  tho  manner  described;  but  may  be  got  either 
by  drilling  a  small  hole  through  tho  centre,  and  draw- 
ing a  horse-hair  along  its  edge  to  bring  out  the  note,  or 
by  attaching  a  long  thin  elastic  rod  to  the  centre  of  tho 
plate,  at  right  angles  to  it,  holding  tho  rod  by  the  middle 
and  rubbing  it  lengthwise  with  a  bit  of  cloth  powdered 
with  resin,  till  the  rod  gives  a  distinct  note ;  the  vibra- 
tions are  communicated  to  the  plate,  which  consequently 
vibrates  transversely,  and  causes  the  sand  to  heap  itself 
into  one  or  more  concentric  rings. 

72.  Tho  theory  of  tho  vibrations  of  plates  has  not  yet 
been  put  on  a  quite  satisfactory  basis.  The  following  law 
may,  however,  be  regarded  as  confirmed  by  experiment, 
viz.,  that  when  two  different  plates  of  tho  same  substance 
present  the  samo  nodal  configuration,  the  numbers  of 
vibrations  are  to  each  other  directly  as  the  thicknesses,  and 
inversely  as  the  superficial  areas. 

73.  Paper,  parchment,  or  any  other  thin  membrane 
stretched  over  a  Tsquare,  circular,  Sic,  frame,  when  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  sufficiently  powerful  vibrating  body,  will, 
through  the  medium  of  the  air,  be  itself  made  to  vibrate 
in  unison,  and,  by  using  sand,  as  in  previous  instances, 
the  nodal  lines  will  be  depicted  to  the  eye,  and  seen  to 
vary  in  form,  number,  and  position  with  the  tension  of  the 
plate  and  the  pitch  of  tho  originating  sound.  The  mem- 
brana  tympani  or  drum  of  the  car  has,  in  like  manner  and 
on  tho  samo  principles,  the  property  of  repeating  the 
vibrations  of  the  external  air  which  it  communicates  to  the 
internal  parts  of  the  ear. 

74.  Rods  vibrating  longitudinally  are,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  subject  to  the  laws  of  stationary  waves.  If,  for 
instance,  a  wooden  rod  fixed  at  one  end,  be  rubbed  near 
the  top  between  the  finger  and  thumb  previously  coated 
with  powdered  resin,  it  will  yield  a  fundamental  note  when 
it  so  vibrates  as  to  have  only  one  node  (at  the  fixed 
extremity)  and  half  a  ventral  segment  reaching  from  that 
extremity  to  the  other,  that  is,  when  the  length  I  of  the 

rod  is  $  X,  or  X  -  41,  and  therefore  »  -  ^.    But  it  may 

also  give  overtones  corresponding  to  2,  3,  Ac.  nodes,  the 
frco  end  being  always  tho  middle  of  a  ventral  segment, 

41  41 

3'  6* 

by  referring  to  figs,  in  §  67, 
which  may  equally  represent  transversal  and  longitudinal 
displacements).  Hence,  tho  fundamental  and  harmonics 
of  a  rod  such  as  we  are  now  - considering,  have  vibrations 
whose  rates  aro  as  the  successive  odd  numbers. 

A  series  of  like  rods,  each  fixed  at  one  end  into  a  block 
of  wood,  and  of  lengths  bearing  to  each  other,  the  ratio* 
1  :  | :  Ac.  (as  in  §  61),  will  give  the  common  scale  when 
rubbed  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.    This  follows 

fronTQie  fundamental  having  and  therefore  hoc  I 

L-,5 


and  for  which  therefore  the  lengths  of  waves  are 
Sic  (as  will  be  easily  i 
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Glass  rods  or  tubes  may  also  be  mado  to  vibrato  longi- 
tudinally by  ineana  of  a  moist  piece  of  cloth ;  but  it  is 
advisable  to,  clamp  them  firmly  at  the  centre,  when  each 
half  will  vibrate  according  to  the  same  laws  as  the  wooden 
rods  above.  %  The  existence  of  a  motion  of  the  particles  of 
glass  to  and  fro  in  the  direction  of  its  length  may  be  well 
exhibited,  by  allowing  a  small  ball  of  -etone  or  metal 
suspended  by  a  string  to  rest  against  one  extremity  of  the 
rod,  when,  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  made  to  sing  by  friction, 
the  ball  will  be  thrown  off  with  considerable  violence. 


Past  Vm. 

Theory  of  Pipe*. 

75.  The  hngxtudmal  vibrations  of  air  enclosod  in  pipes 
are  of  greater  practical  importance  than  those  of  other 
bodies,  because  made  available  to  a  very  great  extent  for 
musical  purposes.  .  In  the  flute,  horn,  trumpet,  and  other 
wind  instruments,!  it  is  the  contained  air  that  forms 
the  essential  medium  for  the  production  of  sound,  the  wood 
or  metal  enclosing  it  having  no  other  effect  but  to  modify 
the  timbre  or  acoustic  colour  of  the  note. 

76.  In  dealing  with  the  theory  of  pipes,  we  must  treat 
the  air  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  dealt  with 
clastic  rods  vibrating  lengthwise,  a  pipe  stopped  at  both 
ends  being  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  rod  fixed  at  both 
ends,  a  pipo  open  at  both  ends  to  a  rod  free  at  both  ends, 
and  a  pipe  stopped  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other  to  a 
rod  fixed  at  one  end  and  free  at  the  other.  When  there- 
fore the  air  within  the  pipo  is  anywhere  displaced  along 
the  length  of  the  pipe,  two  waves  travel  thence  in  opposite 
directions,  and  being  reflected  at  the  extremities  of  the 
pipe,  there  results  a  stationary  wave  with  one  or  more 
fixed  nodal  sections,  on  one  side  of  which  the  air  is  at  any 
moment  being  displaced  in  one  direction,  while  on  the 
other  side  it  is  displaced  in  the  opposite.  Hence,  when 
the  air  on  both  sides  of  the  node    ^ 

is  moving  in  towards  it,  there  is  7^^-^ 
condensation  going  on  at  tho 
node,  followed  by  rarefaction  on 
tho  reversal  of  the  motion  of  the 
air.  The  full  lines  in  annexed 
figs,  are  curves  of  displacements, 
the  dotted  lines  curves  of  velocity 
and  density  (vid.  §  10  and  14). 

As  a  stopped  end  prevents  any 
motion  of  the  air,  a  nodal  section 
is  always  found  there.  And  as, 
at  the  open  end,  we  may  conceive  the  internal  air  to  be 
maintained  at  the  same  density  as  the/external  air,  we  may 
assume  that  such  end  coincides  with  tho  middle  of  a  ven- 
tral 


Fig.  24. 


From  these  assumptions,  which  form  tho  basis  of 
Ccrnouilli's  Theory  of  Pipes,  wo  infer :  * 

*77.  That  in  a  pipe  stopped  at  both  ends,  as  in  a  rod' 

fixed  at  both  ends,  the  fundamental  

note  (fig.  25,  i),  corresponds  to  X  -  21,   

and  therefore  to  n  -  -j ,  V  denoting    '  '■  ' 

the  velocity  of  sound  in  air,  and  the 
overtones  to  n limbers  of  vibrations  ' 
-  2n,  3n,  and  so  on.    Fig.  25,  2, 
represents  the  octave. 


Fig.  25. 

78.  That  in  a  pip?  open. at  both  ends  the  same  holds 
good  as  in  the  previous  case.  For  (fig.  26,  1)  AC  — 4  X 
.  •.  X  -  4  AC  -  21,  and  in  fig.  26,  2,  AD  -  J  X,  and  also 
-  \  I .-.  X  -  /,  or  I  its  value  for  the  fundamental;  and 
similarly  for  the  other  harmonics. 

79.  That  in  a  pip^  open  at  one  end  and  stopped  at 


the  other  (or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  a  stopped  pipe,  case  § 
77,  being  purely  imaginary), 
the  fundamental  note  has  n  >= 


Fig.  28 

Similarly  for  the 
pipe 


and  the  overtones  corres- 
pond to  3n,  5*.  .  .  . 

For,  in  fig.  27,  1,  AB  or 
f  =  jX,and  in -fig.  27,  2,  CB 
or  J  X  is  evidently  -  J  AB  or 
J  /,  whence  X  -  */,  which  being 
i  of  value  of  X  in  previous 
case,  shows  that  the  Dumber 
of  vibrations  is  three  times  greater, 
other  overtones. 

80.  It  follows  from  the  abovo,  that  a  given 
(whether  open  or  stopped)  may 
be  made  to  emit,  in  addition 
to  or  in  combination  with  its 
fundamental,  a  series  of  over- 
tones, which,  in  an  open  pipe, 
follow  the  natural  numbers, 
and  hence  are  the  octave, 
twelfth,  &c,  but,  in  a  stopped 
pipe,  follow  the  odd  numbers, 
so  as  to  want  the  octave  and 
other  notes  represented  by  the  ii8' 

even  numbers.  The  succession  of  overtones  may  be 
practically  obtained  by  properly  regulating  the  force 
of  the  blast  of  air  by  which  the  air-column  is  put  into 
vibration.  »  •  • 

81.  If  tho  fundamental  notes  of  two  pipes  of  equal 
lengths,  but  of  which  one  is  open,  tho  other  stopped,  be 
compared  together,  they  will  be  found  to  differ  in  pitch  by 
an  octave,  the  stopped  being  the  lower.  This  fact  is  in 
keeping  with  tho  theory,  for  tho  numbers  of  vibrations 

V  V 

being  respectively  —  and  — ,  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1. 

82.  By  altering  tho  length  of  the  same  pipe,  we  can 
vary  the  pitch  of  tho  fundamental  at  pleasure,  since  n 
varies  inversely  as  I.  This  is  effected  in  tho  flute  and 
some  other  wind  instruments  by  means  of  openings  along 
part  of  the  pipe,  which,  being  closed  or  opened  by  means 
of  keys  and  of  the  fingers,  increase  or  diminish  the  length 
of  tho  vibrating  air-column.  In  this  manner  the  successive 
notes  of  the  scale  are  usually  obtained  within  the  range  of 
an  octave  The  scale  is  further  extended  by  bringing  into 
play  the  higher  harmonics. 

V  V 

83.  Since  in  an  open  pipo  n  —  — ,  and  therefore  J™  — , 

if  for  V  we  put  1090  ft,  and  for  »  264,  which  is  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  usually  assigned  to  the 
note  C,  we  get  /  ~  2  ft  very  nearly.  This,  accordingly,  is 
the  length  of  the  so-called  C  open  pipe.  The  C  stopped 
pipe  must,  by  what  has  been  stated  above,  be  4  ^eet  in 
length. 

84.  Conversely  it  is  u':  • .  >tfa  that  Ale  velocity  Vof  sound 
in  airx  and  generally  in  any  gas,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
equation  V  -  2nl,  and  that  if  two  pipes  of  equal  length 
contain  respectively  air  and  any  other  gas,  the  velocities 
in  the  two  media  being  to  each  other  directly  as  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  the  notes  they  respectively  emit, 
we  may,  from  tho  well-ascertained  value  of  the  velocity  in 
air,  determine  in  this  way  the  velocities  in  other  gases, 
and  thence  the  values  of  their  coefficients  y  (vid.  §  21). 

85.  While  the  inferences  drawn  by  means  of  Bernouilli's 
theory  agree,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  actual  observation, 
there  are  discrepancies  between  the  two  which  point  to 
tho  existence  of  some  flaw  in  one  or  both  of  the  hypotheses 
on  which  the  theory,  rests.     In  truth,  the  conditions 

by  Bernouilli  are  such  as  do  not  fully  occur  in 
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The  stopped  extremity  of  a  pipe  is  always  to 
seme  extent  of  a  yielding  nature,  and  does  not  therefore 
exactly  coincide  with  a  nodal  surface;  nor  can  the  internal 
air  immediately  adjoining  the  open  end  be  perfectly  free 
from  variation  of  density  during  the  vibrations  of  the 
whole  mass,  particularly  so  at  the  embouchure,  where  the 
blast  is  introduced  by  which  the  tone  is  originated  It 
would  appear  from  recent  experiments  that  the  pitch  of  a 
pipe  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  above  theory  would 
indicate. 

86.  The  reed-pipe  differs  in  many  respects  from  the 
simple  pipe  which  we  have  been  considering.  A  small 
elastic  strip  of  metal,  fixed  at  one  extremity  (the  reed), 
lies  over  a  slit  of  the  same  shape,  and  is  set  in  transverse 
vibration  by  a  current  of  air  acting  underneath.  If ,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  accordion  and  harmonium,  the  reed  is  un- 
provided with  a  pipe,  the  pitch  of  its  note  is  regulated 
altogether  by  the  dimensions  of  the  reed,  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  tranverscly  vibrating  plates ;  although,  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  the  note  is  really  due  to  the  vibrations 
of  the  air  which  alternately  escapes  through  the  slit  of  the 
reed,  and  is  prevented  doing  so  exactly  as  often  as  the 
reed  executes  a  movement  to  and  fro.  The  proper  note  of 
the  reed  itself  is  very  poor  and  faint. 

87.  In  the  reed-pipe  there  is  added  above  the  reed  a  pipe 
the  air  in  which  partakes  of  the  vibratory  motion,  and  im- 
proves the  quality  of  the  sound  The  pitch  is,  however, 
not  affected  by  this  pipe,  unless  it  exceed  a  certain  length 
/,  when  the  pitch  begins  to  fall,  and  continues  to  do  so  as 
I  is. increased,  till,  when  the  length  of  pipe  is  21,  the  note 
is  again  restored  to  its  original  pitch,  &c 

88.  M.  Weber,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  and 
other  curious  facts  respecting  reed  pipes,  has  explained 
them  thus: — If  the  reed  be  exactly  at  that  part  of  the 
vibrating  air-column  where  the  air-displacements  are  at 
their  maximum,  and  where  consequently  the  air  suffers  no 
variation  of  density  during  the  vibratory  motion  of  the 
column,  the  oscillations  of  the  reed  are  not  at  all  affected 
by  the  air-vibrations,  and  consequently  the  pitch  of  the 
reed-pipe  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  reed  itself.  But  if  the 
reed  bo  situated  at  any  other  part  of  the  air-column,  and 
especially  at  a  nodal  section,  where  the  air  is  undergoing 
alternate  condensation  and  rarefaction,  then,  when  the  air- 
blast  from  the  wind  chest  pushes  in  the  reed,  the  air  in 
the  pipe  is  in  the  act  of  rarefaction,  and  consequently  tends 
to  accelerate  the  reed  inwards,  whereas  the  elasticity  of 
the  reed  tends  in  an  opposite  direction.  When,  again,  the 
reed  is  passing  to  the  other  extreme  of  its  vibration,  the 
sir  in  the  pipe  is  in  the  act  of  condensation,  and  tends  to 
accelerate  the  reed  outwards  or  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  reed.  Hence  the  rood  is  affected  just 
as  if  its  elasticity,  and  therefore  the  rapidity  of  its  vibra- 
tions, were  diminished,  and  thus  the  pitch  is  lowered 
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89.  The  chemical  or  got  harmonicon,  which  consists  of 
a  small  flame  of  hydrogen  or  of  coal  gas,  burning  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  interior  of  a  glass  tube,  and  giving  out  a 
very  distinct  note,  exhibiU  considerable  analogy  with  the 
reed-pipe.  For,  as  Sondhaus  seems  to  have  established, 
the  primary  cause  of  the  note  lies  in  the  oscillations  of  the 
gas  within  the  burner  and  the  feeding-pipe,  whieh  there- 
for* play  exactly  the  same  part  as  does  the  reed  portion  of 
the  reed-pipe.  The  air  in  the  glass  tube  being  heated  by 
the  flame  ascends,  and  the  pressure  above  the  flame  being 
thence  diminished,  the  flame  is  forced  upwards  by  the  gas 
beneath,  until  an  influx  of  atmospheric  air  at  the  top  of 
the  tube  forces  the  flame  back.    Thus  a  periodic  agitation 


I  of  the  flame  ensues,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  dis- 
turbance of  the  air-column  in  the  glass  tube.  The  size  of 
the  flame  and  its  position  within  the  tube  must  be  so 
regulated  as  to  bring  out  the  best  possible  note,  which  will 
then  be  found  to  be  the  same  as  the  air  in  the  tur*  would 
itself  emit,  according  to  the  laws  of  pipes,  allowance  being 
made  fur  the  high  temperature  of  tho  air.  A  series 
of  tubes  may  thus  be  arranged  of  suitable  lengths  to  give 
the  common  scale.  It  sometimes  happens,  particularly 
with  abort  tubes,  that  the  note  will  not  come  out  spontane- 
ously, all  that  ia  required,  then,  is  either  by  blowing  gently 
at  the  top  of  the  tube,  or  by  singing  in  unison  with  the 
expected  note,  to  give  to  the  air  the  requisite  initial  move- 
ment 

The  flame,  which  burns  steadily  with  a  yellowish  light 
before  the  tube  sounds,  will,  as  soon  as  tho  note  is  heard, 
be  seen  to  flicker  up  and  down,  changing  rapidly  from 
yellow  to  bluo  and  blue  to  yellow,  its  intensity  also  chang- 
ing periodically.  These  fluctuations  are  best  seen  by  view- 
ing the  image  of  tho  flame  reflected  by  a  small  plane  mirror, 
held  in  the  hand  and  moved  to  and  fro.  Before  the  note 
is  heard,  the  image  of  the  then  quiescent  flame,  being  im- 
pressed on  different  points  of  the  retina,  appears  as  a  con- 
tinuous luminous  atrip ;  but,  when  the  harmonicon  speaks, 
the  various  images  become  quite  detached  from  one  another, 
showing  that  the  portion-  of  the  retina  over  which  the 
reflected  light  passes  ia  aenaibly  affected  only  at  certain 
points  of  it,  which  evidently  correspond  to  the  instants  of 
time  at  which  the  flame,  in  its  periodical  fluctuations,  is  at 
its  brightest. 

90.  Naked  flames,  that  ia,  flames  unaccompanied  by  tubes, 
may  also  give  out  musical  notea,  and  many  singular  in- 
atancea  are  mentioned  by  Tyndall  and  othera  of  their 
sensitiveness  to  external  sounds. 

91.  Koenig  of  Paris  has  constructed  an  apparatus  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  modes  of  vibration  of  the  different 
parts  of  vibrating  bodies,  such  as  columns  of  air,  kc,  by 
means  of  flames,  and  to  which  he  haa  given  the  name  of 
the  Flame  Manometer.  We  will  here  describe  its  applica- 
tion to  the  case  of  organ-pipes.  An  open  pipe  haa  three 
apertures  along  one  side,  one  at  the  middle,  o  (fig.  28),  U, 
at  a  node  of  the  fundamental  tone,  and  tho  two  others,  a,  b, 
half  way  between  o  and  the  extremities  of  the 
pipe,  and  coinciding  therefore  with  the  nodes  of 
the  first  overtone  or  octave.  These  openings  are 
closed  by  thin  flexible  membranes  forming  the 
enda  of  small  boxea  or  capsule*,  the  spaces  within 
which  communicate  by  caoutchouc  tubes  with  a 
coal-gas  reservoir,  and  also  by  separate  tubes  with 
small  gas  burners  arranged  on  a  vertical  stand 
The  gas  being  introduced,  and  the  three  flames 
kindled  and  adjusted  to  equal  heights  of  about  } 
of  an  inch ;  if  the  pipe  be  mado  now  to  utter  its  first  over- 
tone, the  flame  connected  with  o  will  remain  stationary 
and  of  tho  aamo  brightness  as  before,  but  those  communi- 
cating with  a  and  6  will  become  longer  and  thinner,  and 
assume  a  bluish  and  faint  luminosity.  But,  if  the  funda- 
mental be  brought  out  of  the  pipe,  then  it  is  o's  flame 
that  ia  violently  affected,  while  those  of  a  and  6  are  scarcely 
affected  at  all.  If  the  flames  be  originally  made  less  in 
height  (say  \  inch),  those  of  a  and  6  in  the  former  case,  and 
of  o  in  the  latter,  will  be  extinguished  These  results  are 
due  to  the  condensations  and  rarefactions  of  the  air  in  tha 
pipe  which  are  at  their  maximum  at  a  node,  causing  tho 
membrane  placed  there  to  vibrate  outwards  and  inwards, 
and  hence  to  force  more  or  less  of  the  gas  into  the  burner. 

In  order  to  compare  together  the  notea  of  different  pipes, 
four  plane  reflecting  surfaces  are  connected  together  in  the 
form  of  a  cube,  which  is  mounted  on  a  vertical  axis  about 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  turned  round    Each  pipe  is 
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Stc  (as  above), 

at  its  middle.    Aa  pointed  out  (§  87),  if  any  of  the  pipes 


furnished  with  one  opening,  a 


be  made  to  sound,  the  reflector  being  at  the  some  time  put 
in  motion,  a  series  of  separate  images  will  be  seen.  On 
sounding  another  pipe,  whose  fundamental  is  an  octave 
higher,  we  shall  havo  a  second  line  of  images  separated 
from  each  other  by  half  the  interval  of  those  in  the  former 
series.  This  is  best  observed  when  the  two  flames  are  placed 
in  the  same  vertical  line.  If  the  note  of  the  second  pipe 
is  a  fifth  higher  than  the  first,  and  consequently  its  vibra- 
tions to  those  of  the  first  as  3  to  2,  then  the  same  space 
which  contains  two  images  of  the  lower  note  will  contain 
three  of  the  higher,  and  so  on,  for  other  combinations. 
When  more  complicated  ratios  are  to  be  tested,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  connect  both  capsules  with  the  same  burner, 
with  or  without  the  reflector. 


Part  X. 
Communication  of  Vibration*. 

92.  The  communication  of  sonorous  vibrations  from  one 
body  to  another  plays  so  essential  a  part  in  acoustics  that 
a  few  words  must  here  be  given  to  the  subject  It  appears 
to  be  well  established  that  while  the  vibrations  of  a  solid 
are  in  general  most  readily  communicated  to  other  solids 
in  contact  with  it,  they  are  not  so  to  liquids,  and  still  less 
so  to  air  and  other  aeriform  fluids.  Thus,  a  tuning-fork 
is  inaudible  at  any  moderate  distance  unless  applied  to  a 
table,  by  whose  extended  surface  the  air  can  be  more 
intensely  affected.  So  likewise  a  musical  string  sounds 
very  poorly  unless  connected  with  a  resonant  cavity  or 
wooden  chest,  to  the  wood  of  which  it  first  imparts  its 
vibratory  motion,  which  then  produces  stationary  waves  in 
t ho  continued  air. 

93.  A  few  years  ago  M.  Kundt  made  known  a  method 
founded  on  the  communicability  of  vibration,  by  which 
the  velocities  of  sound  in  different  media  may  be  compared 
together  with  great  facility.  Take  a  glass  tube  3  feet  or  up- 
wards in  length,  drop  into  it  a  small  quantity  of  the  fine 
powder  of  the  club-moss  or  lycopodium,  and  turn  tho  tube 
round  so  as  to  spread  the  powder  over  the  internal  surface 
of  the  tube.  Stop  both  ends  of  the  tube  with  corks,  clamp 
it  at  its  centre,  and  rub  one  of  its  halves  lengthwise  with 
a  moist  cloth,  so  as  to  cause  the  glass  to  sound  a  note.  It 
will  then  be  found  that,  the  air  within  tho  tube  taking  up 
the  motion,  and  a  stationary  wave  being  formed  in  it, 'the 
jwwdcr  is  driven  off  from  the  ventral  segments  and  forms 
little  heaps  at  the  nodes.  The  dust-heaps  are,  by  the  laws 
of  stationary  waves,  separated  therefore  from  each  other 
by  intervals  each  equal  to  half  the  length  of  an  air-wave,  or 

If,  then,  the  number  of  heaps  -m,  and  the  length 

of  the  tubo  -I;  A--. 

fit 

But,  by  the  laws  of  longitudinal  vibrations  of  rods,  the 

length  X'of  the  glass-wave  -4@-2/.    Hcnco  £  =  m, 

that  is,  tho  number  of  dust-heaps  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of 
the  lengths  of  a  wave  of  sound  in  glass  and  in  air,  and 
consequently  to  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  sound  in  those 
media.  (For  the  vibrations  being  in  unison,  their  number 
in  a  given  time  .must  bo  the  same  for  the  glass  and  the 

air,       ~  -  ~  j  V,  V  being  the  velocities). 

Kundt  found  16  to  be  tbp  number  of  heaps;  prior 
experiments  of  a  different  kind  had,  as  wo  have  before 
mentioned,  given  this  as  the  number  of  times  that  tho 
velocity  of  sound  in  glass  exceeds  its  velocity  in  air. 

Instead  of  producing  tho  air-vibrat  ions  by  friction  of  the 
tube  containing  tho  air,  it  is  preferable  to  make  use  of  a 
smaller  tube  or  rod,  furnished  with  a  cork  at  oue  end,  which 


fits  like  a  piston  into  tho  tube,  and  projecting  at  its 
end  through  an  opening  in  the  cork  which  closes  the  air- 
tube.  The  rod  thus  inserted  is  the  one  which  is  rubbed 
longitudinally  and  communicates  its  vibrations  to  the  air 
in  the  enclosing  tube.  By  means  of  an  apparatus  of  this 
kind,  Kundt  determined  the  ratio  to  the  velocity  of  sound 
in  air  of  Ha  velocity  in  various  solids,  and  also  (replacing 
tho  air  in  the  tubo  by  different  gases)  of  its  velocity  in 


Past  XL 
Interference  of  Sound. 

94.  When  two  or  more  sonorous  waves  travel  through 
tho  same  medium,  each  particle  of  the  air  being  simultane- 
ously affected  by  tho  disturbances  due  to  the  different 
waves,  moves  in  a  different  manner  than  it  would  if  only 
acted  on  by  each  wave  singly.  Tho  waves  are  said  mutually 
to  interfere.  We  shall  exemplify  this  subject  by  consider- 
ing the  case  of,  two  waves  travelling  in  the  same  direction 
through  the  air.  We  shall  then  obviously  be  led  to  the 
following  results : —  * 

95.  If  the  two  waves  are  of  equal  length  A,  and  are  in 
the  same  phase  (that  is,  each  producing  at  any  given 
moment  the  samo  state  of  motion  in  the  air-particles),  their 
combined  effect  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  wave  of  the  i 
length  A,  but  by  which  the  excursions  of  the  particles  i 
increased,  being  the 
sum  of  those  due 
to  the  two  com- 
ponent waves 
spectively. 

If  the  two  inter- 
fering waves,  being 
still  of  same  length  y 
A,  be  in  opposite 
phases,  or  so  that 


Fig.  29. 


one  is  in  advance  of  the  other  by  -,  and  consequently  one 

produces  in  the  air  the  opposite  state  of  motion  to  the 
other,  then  tho  resultant  wavo  is  ono  of  the  same  length 
X,  but  by  which  the  excursions  of  tho  particles  are  de- 
creased, being  the  difference  between  those  due  to  the 
component  waves.  If  the  amplitudes  of  vibration  which 
thus  mutually  interfere  are  moreover  equal,  the  effect  is 
the  total  mutual  destruction  of  the  vibratory  motion. 

Thus  we  learn  that  two  musical  notes,  of  the  same  pitch, 
conveyed  to  the  ear  through  the  air,  will  produce  the  effect 
of  a  single  note  of  the  same  pitch,  but  of  increased  loudness, 
if  they  are  in  the  samo  phase,  but  affect  tho  car  very 
slightly,  if  at  all,  when  in  opposite  phases.  If  tho  differ- 
ence of  phase  be  varied  gradually  from  zero  to  ^A,  the  result- 
ing sound  wilt  gradually  decrease  from  a  maximum  to  a 
minimum. 

96.  Among  tho  many  experimental  confl 
may  be  adduced  of  these  proportions, 
we  will  mention  tho  following; —  • 

Take  a  circular  plate,  such  as  is 
available  for  tho  production  of  Chladni's 
figures  (§  71),  and  cut  out  of  a  sheet 
of  pasteboard  a  piece  of  the  shape 
ABOCD  (fig.  30),  consisting  of  two 
circular  quadrants  of  the  samo  diameter 
as  the  plate.  Let,  now,  tl*e  plate  bo-  FiS-  80- 
made  in  the  usual  manner  to  vibrate  so  as  to  exhibit  two 
nodal  lines  coinciding  with  two  rectangular  diameters.  If 
the  ear  bo  placed  right  above  the  centre  of  tho  plate,  the 
sound  will  be  scarcely  audible.  But,  if  the  pasteboard  bo 
interposed  so  as  to  intercept  the  vibrating  segments  AOB, 
DOC,  tho  note  becomes  much  more,  distinct 
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of  this  is,  that  the  segments  of  the  plate  AOD,  BOC 
sdways  vibrate  in  the  samo  direction,  but  oppositely  to 
the  segments  A  OB,  DOC.  Hen  00,  when  the  pasteboard 
Is  in  its  place,  there  are  two  waves  of  same  phase  starting 
from  the  two  former  segments,  and  reaching  the  ear  after 
equal  distances  of  transmission  through  the  air,  are  again 
in  the  same  phase,  and  produce  on  the  oar  a  conjunct  im- 
pression. But  when  the  pasteboard  is  removed,  then  thcro 
13  at  the  car  opposition  of  phase  between  the  first  and  the 
second  pair  of  waves,  and  consequently  a  minimum  of  sound. 
(  97.  A  tubular  piece  of  wood  shaped  as  in  fig.  31,  and 
•  having  a  piece  of  thin  membrane  stretched  over 
the  opening  at  the  top  C,  some  dry  sand  being 
strewn  over  the  membrane,  is  so  placed  over  a 
circular  or  rectangular  vibrating  plate,  that  the 
ends  A,  B  lie  over  tbo  segments  of  the  plate, 
such  as  AOD,  COB  in  the  previous  fig.,  which  **  W* 
are  in  the  same  state  of  motion.  The  sand  at  C  will 
be  set  in  violent  movement.  But  if  the  same  ends 
A,  B,  be  placed  over  oppositely  vibrating  segments  (such  as 
AOD,  COD),  the  sand  will  be  scarcely,  if  at  aU,  affected. 

98.  U  a  tuning  fork  in  vibration  be  turned  round  before 
the  ear,  four  positions  will  be  found  in  which  it  will  be 
inaudible,  owing  to  the  mutual  interference  of  the  oppo- 
sitely vibrating  prongs  of  the  fork.  On  interposing  the 
hand  between  the  car  and  cither  prong  of  the  fork  when 
in  one  of  those  positions,  the  sound  becomes  audible,  be- 
cause then  one  of  tho  two  interfering  waves  is  cut  off  from 
the  car.  This  experiment  may  be  varied  by  holding  the 
fork  over  a  glass  jar  into  which  water  is  poured  to  such  a 
depth  that  the  air -column  within  reinforces  the  note  of 
the  fork  when  suitably  placed  and  then  turning  the  fork 
round. 

99.  Hclmholtz's  double  syren  (J  51)  is  well  calculated 
for  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  interference  of  sound. 
For  this  purpose  a  simple  mechanism  is  found  in  the  in- 
strument, by  means  of  which  the  fixed  upper  plate  can  be 
turned  round  and  placed  in  any  position  relatively  to  the 
lower  one.  If,  now,  tho  apparatus  be  so  set  that  tho  notes 
from  the  upper  and  lower  chest  are  in  unison,  the  upper 
fixed  plate  may  bo  placed  in  four  positions,  such  as  to 
cause  the  air-current  to  be  cut  off  in  the  one  chest  at  the 
exact  instant  when  it  is  freely  passing  through  the  other, 
and  tie*  verta.  The  two  waves,  therefore,  being  in  opposite 
phases,  neutralise  one  another,  and  the  result  is  a  faint 
sound.  On  turning  round  the  upper  chest  into  any  inter- 
mediate position,  the  intensity  of  the  sound  will  increase 
up  to  a  maximum,  which  occurs  when  the  air  in  both  chests 
ia  being  admitted  and  cut  off  contemporaneously. 

100.  If  two  pipes,  in  exact  unison,  and  furnished  with 
flame  manometers,  are  in  communication  with  the  same 
wind-chest,  and  the  two  flames  be  placed  iu  tho  same 
Tcrtical  line,  on  introducing  tho  current  from  the  bellows, 
wo  shall  find  that  the  two  lines  of  reflected  images  will  be 
so  related  that  each  image  in  one  lies  between  two  images 
in  the  other.  This  shows  that  the  air-vibrations  in  one 
pipe  are  always  in  an  opposite  phase  to  the  other,  or  that 
condensation'  is  taking  place  in  the  one  when  rarefaction 
occurs  in  the  other.  This  srises  from  the  current  from  the 
bellows  passing  alternately  into  the  one  and  the  other  pipe. 
There  will  also  be  a  remarkable  collapse  of  the  sound 
when  both  pipes  communicate  with  the  wind-chest  com- 
pared with  that  produced  from  one  pipe  alone. 

.  101.  If  the  two  interfering  waves  are  such  as  produce 
,  vibrations  whose  numbers  per  second  are  n,  n  respectively, 
these  being  to  each  other  in  tho  ratio  of  two  integers  m,  m 
when  expressed  in  its  lowest  terms,  then  the  lengths  of  the 
waves  k,  k'  being  inversely  as  n  to  n',  will  be  to  each 


other  will  be  in  the  same  phase,  that  is,  the  length  of  tha 
resultant  ware  will  be  mk  or  m'  A',  and  if  N  denote  the 


CO 


of  vibrations  N  -  —  or  — 


»':m,  and  consequently  wX-ot'X'.  Particles 
of  tbo  air  separated  by  this  distance  from  each 


Thus,  for  the  fundamental  and  its  octave  ~  -  I,  and 

n 

therefore  N  = »  or         that  is,  the  note  of  interference 
is  of  the  samo  pitch  as  the  fundamental. 

tt  4 

For  the  fundamental  and  its  major  third,  —  -  -.  Hence 

NO 

N  -  2  or      tnat  i*>  the  resulting  sound  is  two  octaves 
lower  than  the  fundametaL 

n  3 

For  the  fundamental  and  its  major  sixth,  —  -  - :  N 

no 

therefore  —  ;  or  — ,  and  the  resulting  sound  is  a  twelfth 

below  the  lower  of  the  two  interfering  notes. 

H  m  and  m  differ  by  1,  then  N-»-n';  for  m-w' 

or  1  -  ^-  -  ^- .    Hence,  if  the  ratio  of  the  vibrations 

of  two  interfering  sounds  is  expressible  in  its  lowest  terms 
by  numbers  whose  difference  is  unity,  tho  resulting  note 
has  a  number  of  vibrations  simply  equal  to  the  difference 
of  those  of  the  interfering  notes.. 

The  results  stated  in  this  section  may  be  tested  on  a  bar 
motiium.  Thus,  if  the  notes  B,  C,  at  the  extreme  right  of 
the  instrument  be  struck  together,  there  will  be  heard  an 
interference  note  four  octaves  lower  in  pitch  than  th< 
above  C,  because  the  interval  in  question  being  a  semi- 
tone, is  \  |,  and,  consequently,  by  last  case,  the  intcrfercmv 
note  is  lower  than  the  C  by  interval  -j'j. 

Other  notes  may  be  heard  resulting  from  the  mutual 
interference  of  the  overtones, 

102.  When  two  notes  are  not  quite  in  tuue,  the  resulting 
sound  is  found  to  alternate  between  a  maximum  and  miui- 
mum  of  loudness  recurring  periodically.  To  these  periodical 
alternations  has  been  given  tho  name  of  Heats.  Thcii 
origin  is  easily  explicable.  Suppose  the  two  notes  to  cor- 
respond to  200  and  203  vibrations  per  second;  at  some 
instant  of  time,  the  air-particles,  through  which  the  waves 
are  passing,  will  be  similarly  displaced  by  both,  and  con- 
sequently the  joint  effect  will  bo  a  sound  of  some  intensity. 
But,  after  this,  tho  first  or  less  rapidly  vibrating  note  will 
fall  behind  the  other,  and  cause  a  diminution  in  the  joiut 
displacements  of  the  particles,  till,  after  the  lapse  of  {  of 
a  second,  it  will  have  fallen  behind  the  other  by  A  a  vibra- 
tion. At  this  moment,  therefore,  opposite  displacements 
will  bo  produced  of  the  air-particles  by  tho  two  notes,  and 
the  sound  due  to  them  will  bo  at  a  minimum.  This  w-ill 
be  followed  by  an  increase  of  intensity  until  the  lapse  of 
another  sixth  of  a  second,  when  the  less  rapidly  vibrating 
note  will  have  lost  another  half-vibration  relatively  to  the 
other,  or  one  vibration  reckoning  from  the  original  period 
of  time,  and  the  two  component  vibrations  will  again  con- 
spire and  reproduce  a  maximum  effect.  Thus,  an  inter- 
val of  |  of  a  second  elapses  between  two  successive  maxima 
or  beats,  and  there  are  produced  three  beats  per  secoud. 
By  similar  reasoning  it  may  be  shown  that  the  number  of 
beats  per  second  is  always  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  numbers  of  vibrations  iu  the  same  time  corresponding 
to  the  two  interfering  notes.  The  more,  therefore,  these 
are  out  of  tune,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  beats  follow  each 
other. 

Beats  are  also  heard,  though  less  distinctly,  when  other 
concords  such  as  thirds,  fifths,  kc,  are  not  perfectly  in  tunc; 
thus,  200  vibrations  and  303  vibrations  per  secoud.  which 
form,  in  combination,  an  imperfect  fifth,  produce  beats 
occurring  at  the  rate  of  three  per  second. 
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103.  Tho  phenomena  of  beats  may  bo  easily  observed 
with  two  organ-pipes  put  slightly  out  of  tune  by  placing 
tho  hand  near  the  open  end  of  one  of  them,  with  two 
musical  strings  on  a  resonant  chest,  or  with  two  tuning- 
forks  of  same  pitch  held  over  a  resonant  cavity  (such  as  a 
glass  jar,  vid.  §  97),  one  of  the  fork*  being  put  out  of  tune  by 
loading  one  prong  with  a  small  lump  of  bees'- wax.  In  tho 
last  instance,  if  the  forks  are  fixed  on  one  solid  piece  of  wood 
which  can  be  grasped  with  the  hand,  the  boats  will  be 
actually  felt  by  tho  hand.  If  one  prong  of  each  fork  be 
furnished  with  a  small  plain  mirror,  and  a  beam  of  light 
from  a  luminous  point  be  reflected  successively  by  the  two 
mirrors,  so  as  to  form  an  image  on  a  distant  screen,  when 
ono  fork  alone  is  put  in  vibration,  the  image  will  move  on 
tho  screen  and  be  seen  as  a  line  of  a  certain  length.  If 
both  forks  are  in  vibration,  and  are  perfectly  in  tune,  this 
lino  may  either  bo  increased  or  diminished  permanently  in 
length,  according  to  the  difference  of  phase  between  tho 
two  sets  of  vibrations.  But  if  the  forks  be  not  quite  in 
tune,  then  the  length  of  tho  imago  will  be  found  to  fluc- 
tuate between  a  maximum  and  a  minimum,  thus  making  the 
beats  sensible  to  the  eye.  The  vibrograph  (§  52,  53)  is 
dso  well  suited  for  the  same  purpose,  and  so  in  an  especial 
manner  is  Helmholtz'  double  syren  (§51),  in  which,  by 
continually  turning  round  the  upper  box,  a  noto  is  pro- 
duced by  it  more  or  less  out  of  tune  with  tho  note  formed 
by  the  lower  chest,  according  as  the  handle  is  moved  more 
or  less  rapidly,  and  most  audible  beats  ensue.  The  gas 
harmonica  and  the  flame  manometer  also  afford  excellent 
illustrations  of  the  lawB  of  boats. 

104.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  those  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  absolute  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  corresponding  to  any  given  note  in  music, 
whence  may  bo  derived  the  number  for  all  the  other  notes 
(§  45).  Tho  human  ear  may  bo  regarded  as  most  correctly 
appreciating  two  notes  differing  by  on  octave.  Two  tuning- 
forks  then  are  taken,  giving  respectively  tho  note  A  and 
its  lower  octave,  and  a  number  of  other  forks  are  prepared 
intermediate  in  pitch  to  these,  say  54,  and  by  means  of 
beea'-wax  these  are  so  tuned,  that  the  first  gives  four  beats 
with  tho  A  fork,  tho  second  four  beats  with  the  fourth,  and 
so  on  up  to  the  last,  which  also  gives  four  beats  with  the 
A_,  fork.  Now,  if  n  =  the  unknown  number  of  vibrations 
for  the  note  A,  n  -  4,  »  -  8  ...»  -  55  x  4,  will  be  the 
numbers  for  all  the  successive  forks  down  to  the  A_,  fork, 

which  being  an  octave  .below  A.  we  hnvo  *=~A.  -  J  and 

consequently  n  —  440. 

1 05.  Beats  also  afford  an  excellent  practical  guide  in  tho 
tuning  of  instruments,  but  more  so  for  the  higher  notes  of 
the  register,  inasmuch  as  the  same  number  of  beats,  that 
is,  the  same  difference  between  the  numbers  of  vibrations, 
for  two  notes  of  high  pitch,  indicates  greater  deviation 
from  perfect  unison,  than  it  does  for  two  notes  of  low 
pitch.    Thus,  two  low  notes  of  32  and  30  vibrations 

respectively,  whose  interval  is  therefore  -  or  ie.,  a  semi- 
tone, give  two  boats  per  second,  while  the  same  number  of 
beats  are  given  by  notes  of  32  x  16  (four  octavos  higher 
than  the  first  of  the  preceding)  or  512  and  514  vibrations, 
which  are  only  slightly  out  of  tune. 

106.  As  the  interval  between  two  notes,  and  con- 
sequently the  number  of  beats  increases,  the  effect  on  the  ear 
becomes  more  and  more  unpleasant,  and  degenerates  at  last 
into  an  irritating  rattle.  With  the  middle  notes  of  the  musical 
register,  this  result  occurs  when  the  number  of  beats  comes 
up  to  20  or  30  per  second,  the  musical  interval  between 
the  two  interfering  notes  being  then  between  half  and 
a  whole  tone.  Helmholtz  attributes  the  disagreeable  im- 
pression of  beats  on  the  ear.  to  the  same  physiological  cause 


to  which  is  due  tho  painful  effect  on  the  eye  of  a  faint 

flickering  light,  as,  for  instance,  the  light  streaming  through 
a  wooden  paling  with  intervening  openings  when  tne 
individual  affected  is  passing  alongside.  In  this  case,  the 
retina,  which,  when  continuously  receiving  the  some  amount 
of  light,  thereby  loses  its  sensitiveness  in  a  great  degree,  is 
unable  to  do  so. 

It  is,  however,  remarked  by  the  above-mentioned  author 
that  the  samo  number  of  beats,  which  has  so  irritating  an 
effect  when  due  to  two  notes  in  the  middle  of  the  register, 
is  not  attended  by  the  some  result  when  due  to  notes  of 
much  lower  pitch.  Thus,  the  notes  C,  D  forming  a  tone 
give  together  33  beats  per  second,  while  a  note  two  octaves 
lower  than  C  also  gives  33  beats  with  its  lifth;  yet  the 
former  combination  forms  a  discord,  the  latter  a  most 
pleasing  concord. 

107.  When  tho  number  of  beats  reaches  to  132  or 
upwards  per  second,  tho  result  is  a  continuous  and  not 
unpleasing  impression  on  the  ear,  and  it  was  formerly  hela 
that  the  effect  was  always  equivalent  to  that  of  a  note 
having  that  number  of  vibrations.  Helmholtz  has  shown 
that  this  opinion  is  inaccurate,  except  when  the  interfering 
tones  are  very  loud,  and  consequently  accompanied  by 
very  considerable  displacements  of  tho  particles  of  the 
vibrating  medium.  Thes<-  resultant  tones  b"**ng,  as  to 
their  vibration-number,  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
numbers  corresponding  to  the  two  primaries,  are  termed 
difertnet-tanct,  and  may  be  best  observed  with  the  double 
syren.  The  same  author  was  led  also,  on  theoretical 
grounds,  to  surmise  the  formation  of  tummution-totut  by 
tho  interference  of  two  loud  primaries,  tho  number  of 
resultant  vibrations  being  then  equal  to  the  sum  of  tho 
numbers  for  the  two  components,  and  appealed  for  experi- 
mental proof  to  his  syren.  But,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  (1872),  Koenig,  the  celebrated  Parisian 
acoustician,  maintained  that  tho  notes  of  the  syren,  thus 
held  to  be  summation-tones,  wero  in  reality  the  diference- 
tonet  of  the  harmonics. 

108.  By  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  interference  of 
vibrations,  Helmholtz  has  been  enabled  to  offer  a  highly 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  whence  arises  dif- 
ference of  quality  or  timbre  or  acoustic  colour  between 
different  sounds.  He  has  shown  conclusively  that  there 
aro  but  fow  sounds  which  are  of  a  perfectly  simple  character, 
that  is,  in  which  the  fundamental  is  not  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  overtones.  Now,  when  a  note  is  simple,  there 
can  be  no  jarring  on  the  ear,  because  there  is  on  room  for 
interference  of  sound.  Hence,  the  softness  of  the  tuning- 
fork  when  its  fundamental  is  reinforced  by  a  resonant 
cavity,  and  also  of  the  flute.  The  same  character  of  soft- 
ness belongs  also  to  those  instruments  in  which  the  powerful 
harmonics  are  limited  to  the  vibration  ratios  2,  3  ...  6 
(§  57,  80);  because  tho  mutual  interference  of  the  funda- 
mental and  their  harmonica  give  rise  to  concords  only. 
The  piano,  the  open  organ  pipe,  the  violin,  and  the  softer 
tones  of  the  human  voice,  are  of  this  class.  But  if  the  odd 
harmonics  alone  are  present,  as  in  the  narrow  stopped 
organ  pipe,  and  in  the  clarionet,  then  tho  Bound  is  poor, 
and  even  nasal ;  and  if  tho  higher  harmonics  beyond  tho 
sixth  or  seventh  are  very  marked,  tho  result  is  very 
harsh  (as  in  reed-pipes). 

109.  The  human  voice  (for  a  description  of  the  organ  in 
which  it  originates,  we  refer  to  Art.  Phytiology —  Voice  and 
Speech)  ia  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  as  being  analogous 
to  a  reed-pipe,  the  vocal  chords  forming  the  reed,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  tho  pipe,  and,  like  the  reed,  is  rich  in 
harmonics,  as  many  as  sixteen  having  been  detected  in  a  bass 
voice.  But  their  number  and  relative  intensities  differ  muc  h 
in  different  individuals,  or  even  in  the  same  person  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  and  it  is  on  this  variety  that,  agreeably  to  Hclm- 
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holtz'a  theory  of  timbre,  the  peculiarities  depend  by  which 
any  one  Toice  may  bo  unmistakably  distinguished  from 
every  other.  Voices  in  which  overtones  abound  are  sharp, 
and  even  rough;  those  in  which  they  are  few  or  faint,  are 
soft  and  sweet.  In  every  voice,  however,  the  number  and 
relative  intensity  of  the  overtones  depend  on  the  form 
assumed  by  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  which  acts  relatively 
to  tno  vocal  chords  precisely  as  a  rttonalor  does  to  a 
tuning-fork,  or  a  pipe  to  a  reed.  This  may  be  easily  tested 
by  holding  a  tuning-fork  before  the  open  mouth,  when, 
by  giving  to  the  cavity  a  suitable  form,  the  fundamental 
or  aome  overtone  of  the  fork  may  be  heard  distinctly 
reverberated  from  tho  interior  of  the  mouth.  Each  vowel 
sound,  as  Helmholtx  has  shown,  is  simply  the  result  of 
the  reinforcements  by  the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
and  its  prolongation  towards  the  larynx,  of  one  or  in  somo 
coses  two  overtones  of  determinate  pitch,  contained  in  the 
sound  which  proceeds  from  tho  vocal  chords.  Koenig 

assigns  the  following  notes  as  characteristic  of  the  -  

limpler  vowel  sounds  (adopting  tho  foreign  pro-  tt~ 
nonciation) : — To  U,  the  note  B^  below  the  lino  ffil 
in  the  O  clef,  corresponding  to  225  vibrations 
per  second;  to  O,  the  next  higher  octave,  consequently  of 


t  double  the  number  of  vibrations,  and  thence  ascend' ng 
by  octaves  for  A,  £,  and  I,  tho  last  of  which  is  therefore 
characterised  by  a  noto  of  3  GOO  vibrations  per  second. 

The  above  theory  of  vowel  sounds  may  be  satisfactorily 
confirmed  by  means  of  tuning-forks,  vibrating  in  front  of 
resonant  cavities,  which  can,  by  auitablo  combination,  b« 
made  to  utter  any  vowol  sound. 
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of  pendulum,     .  . 
transmission  of,  . 
longitudinal  and  trans- 
versal, . 
relation  between  fre- 
quency of,  andleugth 
of  wave, 
communication  of, 
number  of,  for  any  note 
determined  by  beats, 
Vibrograpli,  .... 
Voice,  its  seat  in  vocal  chord*. 
Vowel  sounds,  how  accounted  for, 
Water,  velocity  of  sound  in,  . 
Waves  of  displacement,  . 

of  velocity,       .       .  . 
of  condensation  and  rare- 
faction, ... 
kingths  of,       .       .  . 

relit  ion  of,  to  n. 
propagation  of,  . 
Weber's  theory  of  reed-pipes,  , 
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ACQOT,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  tho  province  of 
Alessandria,  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bormida,  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity;  and  its  hot  sulphur  hatha,  which  are  still  much 
frequented,  were  known  to  the  Romans,  who  gave  the  place 
the  name  of  Aqua  Statiella.  Thero  are  still  to  bo  found 
numerous  ancient  inscriptions,  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a  royal  college.  Good 
wine  is  produced  in  the  vineyards  of  the  district,  and  great 
attention  is  given  to  the  rearing  of  silk-worms.  There  are 
also  considerable  silk  manufactures.    Population,  8600. 

ACRE,  a  measure  of  surface,  being  the  principal  deno- 
mination of  land-measure  used  in  Great  Britain.  The 
word  (akin  to  the  Saxon  acer,  the  German  acker,  and  the 
Latin  ager,  a  field)  did  not  originally  signify  a  determinate 
quantity  of  land,  but  any  open  ground  The  English 
standard  or  imperial  acre  contains  4840  tquare  yards,  or 
10  square  chains,  and  is  also  divided  into  rood*,  of  which 
it  contains  4,  the  rood  again  being  divided  in  40  perches. 
The  imperial  bcro  has,  by  the  Act  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  74,  super- 
ceded the  acres,  of  very  different  extent,  that  were  in  use 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  old  Scottish  acre 
was  equal  to  1  261 18345  imperial  acres.  The  Irish  acre 
contains  7840  square  yards.  The  acre  is  equivalent  to 
'40467,  «.«.,  about  fths,  of  the  French  hectare  (now  the  basis 
of  superficial  measurement  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
as  well  as  in  France),  1  of  the  Austrian  joch,  -37  of  the 
Russian  detatine,  and  1  '62  ancient  Roman  jugcra.  The 
hectare  corresponds  to  2  acres  1  rood  35*38  perches. 

ACRE,  Akka,  or  St  Jean  D'Acre,  a  town  and  seaport 
of  Syria,  and  in  anciont  times  a  celebrated  city.  No  town 
has  experienced  greater  changes  from  political  revolutions 
and  the  calamities  of  war.  According  to  some  this  was  the 
Aceho  of  the  Scriptures;  and  its  great  antiquity  is  proved 
by  fragments  of  houses  that  have  been  found,  consisting  of 
that  highly  sun-burnt  brick,  with  a  mixture  of  cement  and 
sand,  which  was  only  used  in  erections  of  the  remotest 
agca.  It  was  known  among  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
Ace,  but  it  is  only  from  the  period  when  it  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  and  received 
from  him  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  that  history  gives  any 
certain  account  of  it  When  the  empire  of  the  Romans 
began  to  extend  over  Asia,  Ptolemais  came  into  their  pos- 
session. It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  city  of  great 
importance;  and  fine  granite  and  marble  pillars,  monu- 
ments of  its  ancient  grandeur,  are  still  to  bo  seen.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  Ptolemais  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  They  wero  expelled  from  it  in  1110  by  the 
Crusaders,  who  made  it  their  principal  port,  and  retained 
it  until  1187,  when  it  was  recovered  by  Saladin.  In  1191 
it  was  retaken  by  Richard  L  of  England  and  Philip  of 
France,  who  purchased  this  conquest  by  the  sacrifice  of 
100,000  troops.  They  gave  the  town  to  the  knights  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem,  from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  St 
J ean  D'Acre.  In  their  possession  it  remained  for  a  century, 
though  subject  to  continual  assaults  from  the  Saracens. 
It  eras  at  this  time  a  large  and  extensive  city,  populous  and 
wealthy,  and  contained  numerous  churches,  convents,  and 
hospitals,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain.  Acre  was  finally 
lost  to  the  Crusaders  in  1291,.  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens  after  a  bloody  siege,  during  which  it  suffered 
severely.  From  this  time  its  prosperity  rapidly  declined* 
In  1517  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  Selim 
T.;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  with  the 
exception  of  the  residences  of  the  French  fectors,  a  mosque, 
and  a  few  poor  cottages,  it  presented  a  vast  scene  of  ruin. 
Towards  tho  end  of  that  century  Acre  was  much  strength- 
ened and  improved  by  the  Turks,  particularly  by  Djezzar 
Pacha,  and  again  rose  to  some  importance.    It  is  memor- 


able In  modern  history  for  the  gallantry  with  which  it  wis 
defended  in  1799  by  the  Turks,  assisted  by  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  against  Bonaparte,  who,  after  spending  sixty-one 
days  before  it,  was  obliged  to  retreat  It  continued  to 
enjoy  an  increasing  degree  of  prosperity  till  1832.  Though 
fettered  by  imposts  and  monopolies,  it  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable foreign  trade,  and  had  resident  consuls  from  most 
of  tho  great  states  of  Europe.  On  the  revolt  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  pacha  of  Egypt,  Acre  was  besieged  by  his  son,  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  in  the  winter  of  1831-32.  The  siege  lasted  five 
months  and  twenty-one  days,  and,  before  the  city  was 
taken,  its  public  and  private  buildings  wero  mostly  destroyed. 
Its  fortifications  were  subsequently  repaired  and  improved 
by  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  until  3d  Nov. 
1 840,  when  the  town  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  a  three  hours' 
bombardment  from  the  British  fleet,  acting  as  the  allies  of 
the  sultan.  The  Turks  were  again  put  in  possession  of  i* 
in  1841. 

Acre  is  situated  on  a  low  promontory,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  tho  Bay  of  Acre.  The  bay  affords  no  shelter 
in  bad  weather;  and  the  port  is  scarcely  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  dozen  boats.  Vessels  coming  to  this  coast,  therefore, 
generally  frequent  the  anchorage  of  Caiffa,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  bay.  Acre  is  80  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jerusalem, 
and  27  S  of  Tyre.    Population,  10,000. 

ACROBAT  (from  Axpofiartw,  to  walk  on  tiptoo),  a  rope- 
dancer.  Evidence  exists  that  there  were  very  skilful  per- 
formers on  the  tight-rope  (/tmambuli)  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  Modern  acrobats  generally  use  a  long  pole, 
loaded  at  the  ends,  and  by  shifting  this  are  enabled  to 
maintain,  or  readily  to  recover,  their  equilibrium.  By  an 
extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  acrobatic  feats  now 
.include  trapeze  leaping  and  similar  performances. 

ACROCERAUNIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  promon- 
tory in  the  N.W.  of  Epirus,  which  terminates  the  Montes 
Ceraunii,  a  range  that  runs  S.E.  from  the  promontory 
along  tho  coast  for  a  number  of  miles,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  Its  name  from  being  often  struck  withjight- 
ning.  The  cape  (now  called  Glotta  by  the  Greeks,  and  Lin- 
gueUa  by  the  Italians)  is  in  lat  40s  25'  N. 

ACROGEN./E  is  the  name  applied  to  a  division  of  acoty 
ledonons  or  cryptogam oua  plants,  in  which  leaves  are  pre- 
sent along  with  vascular  tissue.  In  the  higher  divisions  at 
Acrogens,  as  ferns  and  lycopods,  the  tissue  consists  of  scalari- 
form  vessels,  while  in  the  lower  divisions  spiral  cells  are 
observed,  which  take  the  place  of  vessels.  The  term  Acro- 
gen  means  summit-grower,  that  is,. a  plant  in  which  the 
stem  increases  specially  by  the  summit  This  is  not,  how. 
ever,  strictly  accurate. 

ACROLITH  (axp6\i6oi),  statues  of  a  transition  period 
in  the  history  of  plastic  art,  in  which  the  trunk  of  the 
figure  was  of  wood,  and  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of 
marble.  The  wood  was  concealed  either  by  gilding  or, 
more  commonly,  by  drapery,  and  the  marble  parts  alone 
were  exposed  Acroliths  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  the  best  known  specimen  being  the  Minerva 
Arcia  of  the  Plataeans. 

ACRON,  a  celebrated  physician,  born  at  Agrigenfam 
in  Sicily,  who  was  contemporary  with  Empedocles,  and 
must  therefore  have  lived  in  the  5th  century  before  Christ. 
The  successful  measure  of  lighting  large  fires,  and  purify- 
ing the  air  with  perfumes,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pestilence 
that  raged  in  Athens  (430  ac),  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  him;  but  this  has  been  questioned  on  chronological 
grounda  Pliny  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Acron  was  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  which  did  not  exiat 
until  tho  3d  century  before  Christ  The  error  probably 
arose  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  sect  to  establish  for 
itself  a  greater  antiquity  than  that  of  the  Dogmatic! 
Suidas  gives  the  titles  of  several  works  written  by  Acron. 
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ACROPOLIS  fAx^xWUt),  ft  irord  signifying  the  upper 
town,  or  chief  place  of  ft  city,  ft  citadel,  usually  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock  or  hilL    Such  buildings  were  common  in 


Greek  cities ;  and  they  are  also  found  elsewhere,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Capitol  at  Borne,  and  the  Anton  ia  at  Jerusalem; 
but  the  most  celebrated  was  that  at  Athens,  the  remains  of 
which  still  delight  and  astonish  travellers.  It  was  enclosed 
by  walla,  portions  of  which  show  traces  of  extreme  antiquity. 
It  had  nine  gates ;  the  principal  one  was  a  splendid  struc- 
ture of  Pentelican  marble,  in  noble  Doric  architecture, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Propylaia.  Besides  other  beauti- 
ful edifices,  it  contains  the  VlapOtvv*,  or  temple  of  the 
virgin  goddess  Athene,  the  most  glorious  monument  of 
it  Grecian  architecture. 


t  IrnitdooL 

f,  Oitcoo  of  Hanxlei. 
k  ud  A  OrottMt. 
i,  Corned  soiqu. 


t  (i1t  u*  . 

k  Choreic  monument  of 
now  ctinreh  of  oar  lidr  of  tno 
a,  «,  Krmiliu  of  PeWufftc  wiIL 
fk  a,  Walk  of  outwork*,  Ac. 
i,  0»t«  to  PropjUto. 
f,  r,  (,  Porta 
«,  «,  Aoctonl  villi. 


ACROSTIC  (from  axpot  and  ori'^oc,  meaning  literally 
the  extremity  of  a  verse),  is  a  species  of  poetical  composi- 
tion, so  constructed  that  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines, 
taken  consecutively,  form  certain  names  or  other  particular 
words.  This  fancy  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  it  being  the  verses  cited  by 
Lac  tan  ti  us  and  Eusehius  in  the  4th  century,  and  attri- 
buted to  the  Erythraean  sibyl,  the  initial  letters  of  which 
form  the  words  lijo-ovs  Xpunit  ©«ov  ulA«  "Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour,"  with  the  addition, 
according  to  some,  of  <rravp6s,  "  the  cross."  The  initials 
of  the  shorter  form  of  this  again  make  up  the  word  i'x#vs, 
to  which  a  mystical  meaning  has  been  attached  (Augustine, 
D*  CimtaU  Dei,  18,  23),  thus  constituting  another  kind 
of  acrostic.  The  arguments  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus, 
with  acrostics  on  the  names  of  the  respective  plays,  are 
probably  of  still  earlier  date.  Sir  John  Davie*  (1570- 
1626)  wrote  twenty-six  elegant  Hymn*  to  Attrcea,  each  an 
acrostic  on  "  Elizabeths  Begins;"  and  Mistress  Mary  Fage, 
in  FamJB  KouU,  16S7,  commemorated  420  celebrities  of 
her  time  in  acrostic  verses.  The  same  form  of  composition 
is  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  more  recent 
versifiers.  Sometimes  the  lines  are  so  combined  that  the 
final  letters  as  well  as  the  initials  are  significant  Edgar 
roe,  with  characteristic  ingenuity,  worked  two 
i  of  them  that  of  Frances  Sargent  Osgood — into 
in  such  a  way  that  the  letters  of  the  names  corre- 
3  od  to  the  first  letter  of  the  first  line,  the  second  letter 
'  the  second,  tho  third  letter  of  the  third,  and  so  on. 


Generally  speaking,  acrostic  verse  is  not  of  much  value, 
and  is  held  in  slight  estimation.  Dr  Samuel  Butler  says, 
in  his  "  Character  of  a  Small  Poet,"  "  He  uses  to  lay  the 
outside*  of  his  verses  even,  like  a  bricklayer,  by  a  line  of 
rhyme  and  acrostic,  and  fill  the  middle  with  rubbish." 
Addison  (Spectator,  No.  60)  found  it  impossible  to  decide 
whether  the  inventor  of  the  anagram  or  the  acrostic  were 
the  greater  blockhead ;  and,  in  describing  the  latter,  says, 
"  I  have  seen  some  of  them  where  the  verse*  have  not  only 
been  edged  by  a  name  at  each  extremity,  but  have  had  the 
same  name  running  down  like  a  seam  through  the  middle 
And"  Dryden,  in  Mac  FUcbtoe,  scornfully 


The  name  acrostic  is  also  applied  to  alphabetical  or 
"  abecedarian"  verse*.  Of  these  we  have  instance*  in  some 
of  the  Hebrew  psalms  (e.g.,  Pa  xxv.  and  xxxiv.),  the 
successive  verse*  of  which  begin  with  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  their  order.  The  structure  of  Pa  cxix.  is  still 
more  elaborate,  each  of  the  verses  of  each  of  the  twenty- 
two  parts  commencing  with  the  letter  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  part  in  our  English  translation.  Alphabetical 
verses  have  been  constructed  with  every  word  of  the 
cessive  lines  beginning  with  the 
alphabet. 

By  an  extended  use  of  the  term  acrostic,  it  ia  applied 
to  the  formation  of  words  from  the  initial  letters  of  other 
word*.  'Iy0vv,  referred  to  above,  is  an  illustration  of  this. 
So  also  is  the  word  "  Cabal,"  which,  though  it  was  in  use 
before,  with  a  similar  meaning,  has,  from  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  been  associated  with  a  particular  ministry, 
from  the  accident  of  its  being  composed  of  Clifford,  Ashley, 
Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.  Akin  to  this 
are  the  name*  by  which  the  Jews  designated  their 
Rabbi*;  thus  Rabbi  Moses  ben  Maimon  (better  known 
as  Maimonides),  was  styled  "  Ram  bam,"  from  the  initials 
RM.R  M.;  Babbi  David  Kim c hi  (R  D.  K. ),  "  Radak,"  Ac. 

A  species  of  puzzle,  scarcely  known  twenty  years  ago, 
but  very  common  now  (see  Engluh  Catalogue,  1863-71,  a  «. 
Acrostics),  is  a  combination  of  enigma  and  double  acrostic, 
in  which  word*  are  to  be  guessed  whoso  initial  and  final 
letters  form  other  words  that  are  also  to  be  guessed.  Thus 
Sleep  and  Dream  may  have  to  be  discovered  from  the  first 
and  last  letters  of  Sound,  Lover,  Europe,  Elia,  and  Palm, 
all  expressed  enigmatically. 

ACT,  in  Dramatic  Literature,  signifies  one  of  those 
parts  into  which  a  play  is  divided  to  mark  the  change  of 
of  time  or  place,  and  to  give  a  respite  to  tho  actors  and  to 
the  audience.  In  Greek  plays  there  are  no  separate  acta, 
the  unities  being  strictly  observed,  and  the  action  being 
continuous  from  beginning  to  end  If  the  principal  actors 
left  the  stage  the  chorus  took  up  the  argument,  and  con- 
tributed an  integral  part  of  tho  play,  though  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  comment  upon  the  action.  When  necessary, 
another  drama,  which  is  etymologically  the  same  as  an  act, 
carried  on  the  history  to  a  later  time  or  in  a  different  place, 
and  thus  we  have  the  Greek  trilogies  or  groups  of  three 
dramas,  in  which  the  same  characters  reappear.  The 
Roman  poets  first  adopted  the  division  into  acta,  and  sus- 
pended the  stage  business  in  the  intervals  between  them. 
Their  number  was  usually  five,  and  the  rule  was  ai  last 
laid  down  by  Horace  in  the  Art  Poetica-* 

Have  minor,  nen  sit  qointo  prodnetior  sctn 
•ti 


Giro  it  five  acts 


— f'rancU. 


On  tho  revival  of  letters  this  rule  was  almost  universally 
by  dramatists  and  that  there  is  an  inherent  coa- 

T.  _  16 
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venience  and  fitness  in  the  number  five  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  Shakespeare,  who  refused  to  be  trammelled  by 
merely  arbitrary  rules,  adopts  it  in  all  his  plays.  Some 
critics  have  laid  down  rules  as  to  the  part  each  act  should 
sustain  in  the  development  of  the  plot,  but  these  are  not 
essentia],  and  are  by  no  means  universally  recognised.  In 
comedy  the  rule  as  to  tho  number  of  acts  has  not  been  so 
strictly  adhered  to  as  in  tragedy,  a  division  into  two  acts 
or  three  acts  being  quite  usual  since  the  time  of  Moliere, 
who  first  introduced  it 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  Milton's  Samson  Agoniitet 
as  a  specimen  in  English  literature  of  a  dramatic  work 
founded  on  a  purely  Greek  model,  in  which,  consequently, 
there  is  no  division  into  acta. 

ACT,  in  Law,  is  an  instrument  in  writing  for  declaring 
or  justifying  the  truth  of  anything;  in  which  sense  records, 
decrees,  sentences,  reports,  certificates,  4c,  are  called  acts. 
The  origin  of  the  legal  use  of  the  word  Act  is  in  the  acta 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  or  people,  of  their  courts  of  law, 
or  of  the  senate,  meaning  (1)  what  was  done  before  the 
magistrates,  the  people,  or  the  senate;  (2)  the  records  of 
such  public  proceedings. 

ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT.  An  Act  of  Parliament  may 
be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  tho  Legislature,  enforcing 
certain  rules  of  conduct,  or  denning  rights  and  conferring 
them  upon  or  withholding  them  from  certain  persons  or 
classes  of  persons.  The  collective  body  of  such  declara- 
tions constitutes  the  statutes  of  the  realm  or  written  law 
of  the  nation,  in  the  widest  sense,  from  Anglo-Saxon  times 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  not,  however,  till  Magna  Charts 
that,  in  a  more  limited  constitutional  sense,  the  statute- 
book  is  generally  held  to  open,  and  the  Parliamentary 
ds  only  begin  to  assume  distinct  outlines  late  in  the 
of  Edward  L  1 


reign 


The 


i  of  the 


law  by  the  royal  judges  had  gradually  taught  the  people 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  written  declarations  of  their 
rights — often  acknowledged,  still  oftener  violated.  Insen- 
sibly almost,  the  Commons,  whose  chief  function  it  origin- 
ally was  to  vote  supplies  to  the  crown,  began  to  couple 
their  grants  with  petitions  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
The  substance  of  these  petitions  and  of  the  royal  responses 
was  in  time  made  the  groundwork  of  Acts  which,  as  framed 
by  court  redactors,  and  appearing  annexed  to  proclamation- 
writs  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  were  frequently 
found  seriously  to  misrepresent  its  wilL  To  check  this 
evil  an  Act  was  passed  (8  Henry  IV.),  authorising  the 
Commons  to  be  represented  at  the  engrossing  of  the  Par- 
liament roll;  but  even  this  surveillance  was  not  enough, 
for  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  it  was  enacted, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Commons,  that  in  regard  to  their 
petitions  the  royal  prerogative  should  in  future  be  limited 
to  granting  or  refusing  them  itmpliciter.  In  this  way  it 
became  a  fixed  constitutional  principle  that  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, to  be  valid,  must  express  concurrently  the  will  of 
the  entire  Legislature.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  VL  that  it  became  customary,  as  now,  to  intro- 
duce bills  into  Parliament  in  the  form  of  finished  Acts;  and 
the  enacting  clause,  regarded  by  constitutionalists  as  the 
first  perfect  assertion,  in  words,  of  popular  right,  came  into 
general  use  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  It  is  thus 
expressed: — "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons  in  this  present  Par- 
liament assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same." 
The  us«  of  the  preamble  with  which  Acts  are  usually  pre- 
faced, is  thus  quaintly  set  forth  by  Lord  Coke, — "  The 
rehearsal  or  preamble  of  the  statute  is  a  good  mesne  to 
"  out  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and,  as  it  were,  a  key 
pen  the  understanding  thereof."    Originally,  the  col- 


It 


which  a  general  title  was  attached,  and  for  this  reason  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  always  cited  ss  the  chapter  of  a  par- 
ticular statute — e.g.,  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  101.  Titles  were, 
however,  prefixed  to  individual  Acts  as  early  as  1488. 
Since  S3  Geo.  ILL  c.  13,  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  com- 
plete whenever  it  receives  the  royal  assent,  and  takes  effect 
from  that  date,  unless  the  Act  itself  fix  some  other.  British 
Acts  require  no  formal  promulgation,  for  it  is  presumed  that 
every  subject  of  the  realm  is  cognisant  of  the  resolutions 
of  Parliament,  either  by  himself  or  his 
therein. 

Modem  Acts  of  Parliament  are— 1.  Public  These  tr- 
ill citixens,  sad  sre  tx  officio  cognisable  by  the  judges, 
every  Act  is  held  to  be  public  unless  the  contrary  be  expressly  declared. 
%  Privat*  AeU.  These  relate  to  particular  clslaes,  persons,  or  places. 
Private  Acta  are  (1.)  Personal,  ris.,  those  which  relate  to  name, 
naturalisation,  estate,  Ac.,  of  particular  person*.  (2.)  Local,  affect- 
ing bridges,  canals,  docks,  turnpikes,  railways,  Ac.  To  prevent  such 
Acts  from  being  unduly  passed,  the  promoter*  of  private  bills  sre 
required  to  comply  with  the  standing  orders  of  the  two  Houses,  by 
which  private  bul  procedure  is  regulated.  Acts  of  Parliament,  for 
convenience  of  reference,  are  classified  as  Public  General  Acts,  Local 
and  Personal  Acts  declared  Public,  Private  Acta  printed,  and  Private 
Acta  not  printed.  Public  General  Acts  (if  no  exception  be  expressed), 
extend  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusively  only  of  the  Channel 
Islands  and  tho  Isle  of  Man. 

The  first  complete  edition  of  English  Acts  of  Parliament  pub 
by  state  authority  appeared  between  the  years  1810  and  182 
includes  the  early  charters,  and  enda  with  the  reign  of  Queen  , 
Many  private  editions  of  the  statutes  had  appeared  previous  to  that 
of  the  Record  Commissioners.  The  practice  pf  printing  Acts  of  Par- 
liament commenced  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  The  charters  and 
Acta  were  written  in  Latin  till  the  Slaiutum  dt  Seaecarie,  61  Henry 
III.  (1286),  which  is  in  French.  The  Acta  of  Edward  I.  are  indis- 
criminately ja  Latin  or  French ;  but  from  the  fourth  year  of  Henry 
TIL  Acts  are  exclusively  in  English. 

Seotek  AcU. — The  earliest  attempts  at  s  written  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  consisted  of  detached  instru- 
ments or  indentures,  and  the  next  step  was  the  entering  of  these 
detached  instruments  on  a  roll  for  more  permanent  preservation. 
No  such  record,  however,  is  preserved  before  the  disputed  succes- 
sion, which  commenced  in  1880.  The  earliest  roll  of  ptaata  in 
parliatrunlo  is  dated  1292  ;  but  the  Blak  Buik,  containing  a  aerie* 
of  proceedings  in  Parliament  from  1357  to  1402,  is  the  most  im 
portent  of  the  earliest  records  of  Parliament  The  or"  ' 
Parliament  of  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  James  II  are 
but  from  the  year  1488  down  to  the  Onion  a 
unbroken,  aeries  baa  been  preserved.  Down  to  the  reign  of  Ji 
V.,  scarcely  any  Act  hi  the  original  registers  is  distinguished  by  s 
title  or  rubric ;  and  even  after  that  period  the  practice  has  not  in 
this  respect  been  uniform.  In  like  manner  there  is  no  numeration 
of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  during  this  period.  The  language  of  the 
earliest  Scotch  records  is  in  Latin ;  but  as  early  as  1398  some  of  the 
proceeding*  of  Parliament  or  the  Council-General  were  written  in 
Scots,  andsubaequently  to  1424  always  In  that  language.  Unlike  the 
English  Acta,  French  was  never  used  in  Scotch  legislation.  In  1541 
a  selection  of  the  Acts  of  Jamea  V.  was  printed.  The  first  edition  of 
the  Acts  was  published  in  1588,  the  second  in  1597,  the  third  in 
1881 ;  and  the  great  national  work,  the  complete  record  of  Parlia- 
ment, has  just  been  completed,  with  s  general  index  to  the  whole 
Acta  from  1124  to  1707,  which  forms  the  greet  repertory  of  the 
legaL  constitutional,  and  political  history  of  Scotland  In  1540  sa 
Act  werpessed  requiring  all  the  Acta  of  Parliament  to  be  pronounced 
in  presence  of  the  king  and  the  estates,— the  assent  of  the  king 
being  indicated  by  his  touching  them  with  the  sceptre  [  and  in  1641  it 
was  ordained  that  the  Acts  passed  la  1640  be  published  in  the  king's 

"  the  estates.    But  during 


name,  and  with  the 


the  civil 


war  the  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  in  name  of  the  estates  alone. 
These  Acts,  however,  were  rescinded  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
IL  by  Act  1661,  a  138,  because  "the  power  of  making  laws  is  sa 
essential  privilege  of  the  royal  prerogative."  In  1457  an  Act  was 
passed  for  proclaiming  the  Acts  'of  Parliament  in  the  shires  and 
burghs,  that  none  be  ignorant ;  and  in  1581  it  was  ordained  that 
Acts  need  not  be  proclaimed  at  the  market -cross  of  the  hesd  burgh 
of  each  shire,  but  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh  only,  the  lieges 
obeying  them  forty  days  thereafter.  The  clerk  of  register  was 
always  bound  to  give  extracts  of  Acts  to  the  lieges  in  their  parti- 
cular  affairs.  In  1425  a  committee,  consisting  of  an  equal  number 
of  each  estate,  waa  appointed  to  amend  the  books  of  law ;  and  in 
1567  a  commission  waa  issued  to  codify  the  laws,  civil  and  muni- 
cipal, dividing  them  into  heads  like  the  Roman  law,— the  heads  as 
thev are  ready  to  be  brought  to  Parliament  to  be  confirmed.  Lord 
Bacon  recommended  the  Scotch  Acts  for  their  "axoaLsnt  brevity." 
IJie  lordship's  praise  applies  very  properly  to  the  Acta  down  to  the 
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reign  of  Qnem  Nary  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  VL| 
bat  the  logomachy  of  subsequent  legation  is  intolerable  to  the 
cc  rural  ter. 

IrM  Jets  may  be  Mid  to  commence  a.d.  1810,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  and  to  close  with  the  union  with  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  1801.  From  the  former  date,  howerer,  there  is  a  break 
till  1429.  In  1495  Poy***9'>  Lent  provided  that  no  bill  should 
be>  introduced  into  the  Irish  Parliament  which  baa  not  pre- 
viotuly  received  the  royal  aatent  in  V-ntf*nA  ■  md  till  1783  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  remained  in  tntolafe  to  that  of  England. 
Bince  1801  it  haa  been  incorporated  with  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  j 

ACT  OF  SEDERUNT,  in  Scotch  Lav,  an  ordinance  for 
regulating  the  forms  of  procedure  before  the  Court  of 


passed  bj  the  judges  in  virtue  of  a  power  con- 
ferred bj  an  Act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  1540,  c.  93.  In 
former  times  this  power  was  in  several  instances  clearly 
exceeded,  and  such  Acts  of  Sederunt  required  to  be  rati- 
fied bj  the  Scotch  Parliament;  but  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  Acta  of  Sederunt  have  been  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  matters  relating  to  the  regulation  of  judicial 
Procedure.  Many  recent  statutes  contain  a  clause  empower- 
ing the  court  to  make  the  necessary  Acts  of  Sederunt  A 
lorum  of  nine  judges  is  required  to  pass  an  Act  of 


ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  the  fifth  among  the 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  What  has  to  be 
said  on  this  book  will  naturally  fall  under  the  following 
heads:  The  state  of  the  text;  the  authorship;  the  object 
of  the  work ;  the  date  and  the  place  of  its  composition. 

The  State  of  the  Text.— The  Acts  is  found  in  two  MSS. 
generally  assigned  to  the  4th  century,  the  Code*  Sinai- 
ticus,  in  St  Petersburg,  and  the  Codex  Vatican**,  in  Rome; 
in  one  MS.  assigned  to  the  5th  century,  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinui,  in  the  British  Museum  ;  in  two  MSS.  belonging 
to  the  6th  century,  the  Codex  Beta,  in  Cambridge,  and 
the  Codex  Laudianus,  in  Oxford ;  and  in  one  of  the  9th 
century,  the  Codex  Palimpsestus  Porfirianut,  in  St  Peters- 
burg, with  the  exception  of  chapter  first  and  eight  verses 
of  chapter  second.  Large  fragments  are  contained  in  a 
MS.  of  the  5th  century,  the  Codex  Ephrami,  in  Paris. 
Fragments  are  contained  in  five  other  MSS.,  none  of  which 
is  later  than  the  9th  century.  These  are  all  the  uncial 
MSS.  containing  the  Acts  or  portions  of  it 

The  MSS.  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  differ  widely  from 
the  others.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Cambridge 
MS,  the  Codex  Beta,  which  is  said  to  contain  no  less 
than  six  hundred  interpolations.  Scrivener,  who  has  edited 
this  MS.  with  great  care,  says,  "  While  the  general  course 
of  the  history  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  remain  the  same 
as  in  our  commonly  received  text,  we  perpetually  encounter 
long  passages  in  Codex  Beta  which  resemble  that  text 
only  as  a  loose  and  explanatory  paraphrase  recalls  the 
original  form  from  which  it  sprung;  save  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  language  in  this  instance,  it  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  of  the  facts  to  assert  that  Codex  D  [i.*., 
Codex  Beta]  reproduces  the  textut  receptvs  of  the  Acts 
much  in  the  same  way  that  one  of  the  best  Chaldee 
Targums  does  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  so  wide 
are  the  variations  in  the  diction,  so  constant  and  inveterate 
the  practice  of  expanding  the  narrative  by  means  of  inter- 
polations." Scrivener  here  assumes  that  the  additions  of 
the  Codex  Beta  are  interpolations,  and  this  is  the  opinion 
of  nearly  all  critics.  There  is  one,  however,  Bonlemann, 
who  thinks  that  the  Codex  Beta  contains  the  original 
text,  and  that  the  others  are  mutilated.  But  even  sup- 
posing that  we  were  quite  sure  that  the  additions  were 
interpolations,  the  Codex  Beta  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
the  real  text  was.  Scrivener,  with  good 
i  that?  tli"  Codex  Beta  is  derived  from  an 
t  would  most  likely  belong  to  the  third  cen- 


Autkortkip  of  the  Work— In  treating  this  subject  we 
begin  with  tho  external  evidence. 

The  first  mention  of  the  authorship  of  the  Acta  in  a  well- 
authenticated  book  occurs  in  the  treatise  of  Irons*  us  against 
heresies,  written  between  the  years  182  and  188  A.D. 
IrensBus  names  St  Luke  as  the  author,  as  if  the  fact  were  well 
known  and  undoubted  He  attributes  the  third  Gospel  to 
him,  and  calls  him  "  a  follower  and  disciple  of  apostles  "  ( II. 
iii  10,  1 ).  He  states  that  "  he  was  inseparable  from  Paul, 
and  was  his  fellow-worker  in  the  gospel"  (II.  iii  14,  1). 
The  next  mention  occurs  in  the  Stromata  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  written  about  195  A.D.,  where  part  of  St 
Paul's  speech  to  the  Athenians  is  quoted  with  the  words, 
"  Even  as  Luke  also,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  records 
Paul  as  saying "  (Strom,  v.  xii.  82,  p.  696,  Pott).  The 
Acta  of  the  Apostles  is  quoted  by  Tertullian  as  Scripture, 
and  assigned  to  St  Luke  (Adv.  Afar.  v.  2  and  3).  Origen 
speaks  of. "  Luke  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Acta " 
(Ens.  //.  B.  vi  25) ;  and  Eusebius  includes  the  Acta  of 
the  Apostles  in  his  summary  of  the  books  of  the  Now 
Testament  (Hut.  Red.  iii.  25).  The  Muratorian  canon, 
generally  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  includes  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  assigns 
it  to  St  Luke,  and  says  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
facta  recorded.  There  is  thus  unanimous  testimony  np  to 
the  time  of  Eusebius  that  St  Luke  was  the  author  of  the 
Acta  This  unanimity  is  not  disturbed  by  tho  circum- 
stance that  some  heretics  rejected  the  work,  for  they  did 
not  deny  the  authorship  of  the  book,  but  refused  to 
acknowledge  it  as  a  source  of  dogmatic  truth. 

After  the  time  of  Eusebius  we  find  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  Acts  was  little  known.  "The  existence 
of  this  book,"  Chrysoetom  says,  "  is  not  known  to  many, 
nor  the  person  who  wrote  and  composed  it"  And  Photius, 
in  the  ninth  century,  says,  ■  Soma  maintain  that  it  was 
Clement  of  Rome  that  was  the  writer  of  the  Acta,  others 
that  it  was  Barnabas,  and  others  that  it  was  Luke  the 
Evangelist" 

Irenseus  makes  such  copious  quotations  from  the  Acta 
that  we  can  feel  sure  that  he  had  before  him  substantially 
our  Acta  We  cannot  go  further  back  than  Ironaras  with 
certainty.  If,  as  we  shall  see,  the  writer  of  the  Acta  was 
also  the  writer  of  the  third  Gospel,  we  have  Justin  Martyr's 
testimony  (about  150  a  d.)  for  the  existence  of  the  third 
Gospel  in  his  day,  and  therefore  a  likelihood  that  the  Acta 
existed  also.  But  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  that 
Justin  used  the  Acts,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Apostolio 
Fathers,  nor  in  any  work  anterior  to  the  Letter  of  the 
Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyme,  written  probably  soon  after 
177  A.D.,  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Acta 

The  weight  of  external  evidence  therefore  goes  entirely 
for  St  Luke  as  the  author  of  the  Acta  But  it  has  to  be 
noticed,  that  the  earliest  testimony  is  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later  than  the  events  described  in  the  Acta  We 
have  also  to  take  into  account  that  Irenmua  was  not 
critical.  We  find  him  calling  the  Pastor  of  Hernias  Scrip- 
ture; Clemens  Alexandrinus  also  calls  the  Pastor  inspired; 
and  Origen  not  merely  attributes  inspiration  to  the  work, 
but  makes  the  author  of  it  the  Hennas  mentioned  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  All  scholars  reject  the  testimony 
of  Irenseus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen  in  this 
matter.  The  question  arises,  How  far  are  we  to  trust 
them  in  others  of  a  similar  nature  t 

We  turn  to  the  internal  evidence.  And  in. the  very 
commencement  we  find  the  author  giving  himself  out  as 
the  person  who  wrote  the  third  GospeL  This  claim  has 
been  almost  universally  acknowledged.  There  is  a  remark- 
able similarity  of  style  in  both.  The  i 
of  expression  continually  occur  in  both;  and 
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ward,  which  imply  the  same  authorship.    There  are  some 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  conclusion.    Two  of  these 
deserve  special  notice.    If  we  turn  to  the  last  chapter  of 
the  Gospel,  we  find  it  stated  there  (ver.  13)  that  two  dis- 
ciples met  Jesus  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  as  they 
were  going  to  Emma  us.    Towards  nightfall  (ver.  29)  he 
entered  the  village  with  them;  and  as  he  reclined  with 
them,  he  became  known  to  them,  and  disappeared. 
Whereupon  "  at  that  Tcry  hour"  (ver.  33)  they  rose  up  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem.    They  found  the  eleven  assembled, 
and  told  them  what  had  happened  to  them.    "  While  they 
were  saying  these  things,  he  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them"  (ver.  36).    The  apostles  gave  him  a  piece  of  fish, 
and  he  ate  it    "But  he  said  to  \hem"  (ver.  44),  ao  the 
narrative  goes  on,  and  it  then  relates  his  speech;  and  at 
ver.  60  it  says,  "  He  led  them  out  to  Bethany,"  and  then 
disappeared  from  them.    This  disappearance  was  final; 
and  if  the  words  used  in  the  Gospel  make  us  hesitate  in 
determining  it  to  be  his  ascension,  such  hesitation  is 
removed  by  the  opening  words  of  the  Acts.  According 
to  tho  Gospel,  therefore,  all  the  events  now  related  took 
place,  or  seem  to  have  taken  place,  on  tho  day  of  tho 
resurrection,  or  they  may  possibly  havo  extended  into  the 
next  morning,  but  certainly  not  later.    The  Acta,  on  the 
contrary,  states  that  Jesus  was  seen  by  the  disciples  for 
forty  days,  and  makes  him  deliver  the  speech  addressed  to 
his  disciples  and  ascend  into  heaven  forty  days  after  the 
resurrection.    The  other  instance  is  perhaps  still  more  sin- 
gular.   In  the  Acts  we  have  three  accounts  of  the  conversion 
of  St  Paul — the  first  by  the  writer  himself,  the  othe*  two  by 
St  Paul  in  his  speeches.    The  writer  states  that  (ix.  4,  7) 
when  tho  light  shone  round  Paul,  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
"  but  the  men  who  were  journeying  with  him  stood  dumb." 
St  Paul  himself  says  (xxvi  14)  that  they  all  fell  to  the 
ground.    The  writer  says  (ix.  7)  that  St  Paul's  com- 
panions heard  the  voice,  but  saw  no  one.    St  Paul  himself 
says  (xxiL  9)  that  his  companions  Baw  the  light,  but  did 
not  hear  the  voice  of  him  who  spake  to  him.    And  finally, 
all  these  accounts  differ  in  their  report  of  what  was  said 
on  the  occasion.    Notwithstanding  these  differences,  even 
these  very  accounts  contain  evidence  in  them  that  they  were 
written  by  the  same  writer,  and  they  do  not  destroy  the  force 
of  the  rest  of  the  evidence.  The  case  would  be  quite  different 
if  Baur,  Schwegler,  and  Wittichen  were  right  in  supposing 
that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  contained  documents  of  opposite 
tendencies.    It  would  then  be  necessary  to  assume  different 
authors  for  the  different  parts  of  the  Gospel,  and  still  an- 
other for  the  Acts.    But  this  theory  falls  to  the  ground  if 
the  Tubingen  theory  of  tendencies  is  rejected. 

The  Acts  itself  claims  to  be  written  by  a  companion  of 
St  Paul.  In  chap.  xvi.  10,  the  writer,  without  any  previous 
warning,  passes  from  the  third  person  to  the  first  St  Paul 
had  reach  ed  the  Troad.  There  ho  saw  a  vision  inviting 
him  to  go  to  Macedonia.  "  But  when  he  saw  the  vision, 
straightway  we  sought  to  go  out  into  Macedonia."  The 
use  of  the  "  we"  continues  until  Paul  leaves  PhilippL  In 
chap.  xx.  Taul  returns  to  Philippi,  and  the  "we*  is 
resumed,  and  is  kept  up  till  the  end  of  the  work.  Irenaus 
(//.  iiL  14,  1)  quotes  these  passages  as  proof  that  Luke, 
the  author,  was  a  companion  of  the  apostle.  The  minute 
character  of  the  narrative,  the  accurate  description  of  tho 
various  journcyings,  the  unimportance  of  some  of  the 
details,  and  the  impossibility  of  contriving  all  the  inci- 
dents of  tho  shipwreck  without  experiencing  them,  are 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  we  have  the  narrativo  of 
an  eye-witness.  And  if  we  allow  this  much,  we  can 
scarcely  help  coming  to  tho  conclusion  that  this  eye-witness 
was  the  author  of  tho  work ;  for  the  style  of  this  eye-witness 
is  exactly  the  stylo  of  tho  writer  who  composed  the  previous 
portions.    Some  havo  supposed  that  we  have  here  the  per- 


sonal narrative  of  Timothy  or  of  Silas;  but  this  supposition 
would  compel  us  to  believe  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  was 
so  careless  as  to  tack  documents  together  without  remem- 
bering to  alter  their  form.  Such  a  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  skilful  writer  of  the  Acts  is  unlikely  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  "we"  is  introduced  intentionally,  and  can 
be  accounted  for  only  in  two  ways :  either  by  supposing 
that  the  writer  was  an  eye-witness,  or  that  he  wished  to 
be  thought  an  eye-witness,  and  borrowed  tho  narrative  of 
an  eye-witness  to  facilitate  the  deception.  Zeller  has 
adopted  this  latter  alternative;  and  this  latter  alternative 
is  the  only  possible  one  for  those  who  assign  a  very  late 
date  to  the  Acts. 

We  may  test  the  writer's  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
panion of  St  Paul  by  comparing  his  statements  with  those 
of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  As  might  be 
expected,  the  great  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels  are  repro- 
duced accurately  in  the  Acts.  There  is  only  one  marked 
difference.  St  Matthew  says  (xxvii.  5,  7)  that  Judas  cast 
the  traitor's  money  into  the  temple,  and  the  priests  bought 
with  it  a  field  for  the  burial  of  strangers.  St  Peter  iu  Acts 
(L  18)  says,  that  Judas  himself  purchased  a  field  with  the 
reward  of  his  iniquity.  St  Matthew  says  that  he  went  and 
hanged  himself,  St  Peter  that  ho  fell  headlong  and  burst  in 
the  middle.  St  Matthew  says,  or  rather  seems  to  say,  that 
the  field  was  called  the  field  of  blood,  because  it  was  pur- 
chased with  blood-money;  St  Peter  seems  to  attribute  the 
name  to  the  circumstance  that  Judas  died  in  it 

The  Acts  is  divided  Into  two  distinct  ports.  The  first 
deals  with  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  especially  narrates 
tho  actions  of  St  Peter.  We  havo  no  external  means  of 
testing  this  portion  of  the  narrative.  The  Acts  is  the  only 
work  from  which  information  is  got  in  regard  to  these 
events.  The  second  part  pursues  the  history  of  the  apostle 
Paul;  and  here  wo  can  compare  the  statements  made  in  the 
Acts  with  those  made  in  the  Epistles.  Now  here  again  we 
have  a  general  harmony.  St  Paul  travels  in  tho  regions 
where  his  Epistles  show  that  he  founded  churches.  The 
friends  of  St  Paul  mentioned  in  the  Acts  are  also  tho 
friends  acknowledged  in  the  Epistles.  And  there  are 
many  minute  coincidences.  At  tho  same  time,  we  learn 
from  this  comparison  that  St  Luke  is  not  anxious  to  give 
minute  details.  Timothy  probably  visited  Athens  while 
St  Paul  was  there.  This  we  learn  from  1  Tbcss.  iii  1,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  this  visit  in  the  Acts.  Again,  we 
gather  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  that  St  Paul 
paid  a  visit  to  Corinth,  which  is  not  recorded  in  the  Act* 
Moreover,  no  mention  is  made  of  Titus  in  tho  Acts.  These, 
however,  are  slight  matters;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
there  is  a  general  agreement  But  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  two  remarkable  exceptions.  These  are  the  ac- 
count given  by  St  Paul  of  his  visits  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  that  given  by  St  Luke;  and 
the  character  and  mission  of  the  apostle  Paul,  as  they 
appear  in  his  letters  and  as  they  appear  in  tho  Acts. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  St  Paul  himself  says  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  after  his  conversion  straight- 
way he  held  no  counsel  with  flesh  and  blood,  nor  did  he 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  apostles  who  were  before  him; 
but  he  went  away  to  Arabia  and  returned  to  Damascus;  that 
then  after  three  years  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  seek  for 
Cephas,  and  he  remained  with  him  fourteen  days.  He  at 
that  time  saw  only  two  apostles, — Peter,  and  James  tho 
brother  of  the  Lord  He  then  went  away  to  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  and  was  unknown  by  face  to  the  churches  of  Judca. 
Ho  says  that  fourteen  years  after  this  he  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem with  Barnabas,  taking  Titus  with  him.  On  this 
occasion  ho  went  up  by  revelation.  St  Paul  introduces 
these  facts  for  a  purpose,  and  this  purpose  is  that  he 
might  prove  his  independence  as  an  apostle.    He  had  acted 
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solely  on  the  revelation  given  to  himself.  Ho  had  neither 
required  nor  obtained  sanction  from  the  other  apostles, 
lie  was  an  apostle,  not  sent  forth  from  men  nor  through 
men,  but  through  Jesus  and  God.  When  we  turn  to  the 
Acta,  we  find  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  journey  to 
Arabia,  He  stays  somo  days  at  Damascus,  and  then 
begins  to  preach  the  gospeL  He  continues  at  this  work  a 
considerable  time;  and  then,  in  consequence  of  the  plots 
of  the  Jews,  he  secretly  withdraws  from  Damascus  and 
proceeds  to  Jerusalem.  The  brethren  there  are  auspicious 
in  regard  to  him,  and  their  fears  are  not  quieted  until 
Barnabas  takes  him  to  the  apostles;  and  after  this  intro- 
duction he  goes  in  and  out  amongst  them,  and  holds  dis- 
cussions with  the  Hellenists.  Finally,  when  the  Hellenists 
attempt  to  kill  him,  the  brethren  send  him  to  Tarsus.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  St  Paul  docs  everything  for  him- 
self, instigated  by  his  inward  feelings.  In  the  Acta  he  is 
farced  out  of  Antioch,  and  sent  by  the  brethren  to  Tarsus.  In 
the  Galatians  St  Paul  stays  only  a  fortnight,  end  sees  only 
St  Peter  and  St  James  of  the  apostles,  and  was  unknown  by 
face  to  the  churches  of  Judea.  In  the  Acts  Barnabas  takes 
him  to  the  aposllu,  and  he  continues  evidently  for  a  period 
much  longer  than  a  fortnight,  going  in  and  out  amongst 
them.  Then  in  chap.  xi.  30,  he  goes  up  a  second  time  to 
Jerusalem.—*  visit  which  seems  inconsistent  with  the  narra- 
tive in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  And  finally,  when  he 
goes  up  to  Jerusalem,  the  Acts  does  not  represent  him 
going  up  by  an  independent  revelation,  but  as  being  sent 
op;  and  it  says  nothing  of  his  taking  an  independent  part, 
bat  represents  him  as  submitting  to  the  apostles.        r  . . 

This,  however,  leads  us  to  the  treatment  of  the  character 
of  St  Paul  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts.  Some  of  the 
Tubingen  critics  assert  that  the  writer  shows  ill-will  to  St 
Paul,  but  thoy  are  evidently  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  the 
character  of  the  apostle  as  given  in  the  Acts  is  full  of  grand 
and  noble  traits.  Yet  still  there  are  some  singular  pheno- 
mena in  the  Acts.  St  Paul  claimed  to  bo  an  apostle  by  tho 
will  of  God.  Ho  had  as  good  a  right  to  be  an  apostle  as 
St  Peter  or  St  James.  Yet  tho  writer  of  tho  Acts  never 
calls  him  an  apostle  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  He 
is  twice  called  an  apostle,  namely,  in  Acts  xiv.  4  and 
14.  On  both  occasions  his  fellow-apostle  is  Barnabas; 
bat  Barnabas  was  not  ono  of  the  twelve,  and  not  an 
apostle  in  tho  strict  senso  of  the  term.  And  even  in 
these  verses  the  reading  is  doubtful  The  Codex  Beta 
omits  the  word  apostle  in  the  14  th  verse,  and  makes 
the  4th  liable  to  suspicion  by  inserting  an  addition  to  it 
St  Luke  also  brings  prominently  forward  as  tho  proper  mark 
of  an  apostle,  that  he  should  have  companied  with  the  Lord 
from  his  baptism  to  bis  ascension,  and  describes  the  filling 
up  of  tho  number  of  the  twelve  by  the  election  of  Matthias. 
And  if  St  Luke's  narrativo  of  St  Paul's  conversion  be 
minutely  examined,  it  will  be  perceived  that  not  only  does  ho 
cot  mention  that  St  Paul  saw  Jesus,  but  tho  circumstances 
is  related  scarcely  permitted  St  Paul  to  see  Jesus.  He 
»is  at  onco  dazzled  by  the  light,  and  fell  to  tho  ground 
In  this  prostrate  condition,  with  his  eyes  shut,  ho  heard  the 
voice;  but  at  first  ho  did  not  know  whose  it  was.  And 
when  bo  opened  his  eyes,  he  found  that  ho  was  blind.  The 
words  of  Ananias  imply  that  St  Paul  really  did  see  Jesus, 
but  St  Luke  abstains  from  any  such  statement.  And  St 
Paul  is  not  treated  by  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the  Acts  as 
an  independent  apostle.  He  is  evidently  under  submission 
to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem. 

Furthermore,  the  point  on  which  St  Paul  specially  insists 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is,  that  he  was  appointed  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles  as  St  Peter  was  to  the  circumcision, 
and  that  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law 
were  of  no  importance  to  the  Christian.  St  Paul's  words  on 
this  point  in  all  his  letters  are  strong  and  decided.    But  in 


the  Acts  it  is  St  Peter  that  opens  up  the  way  for  the  Gentiles. 
In  St  Peter's  mouth  occurs  the  strongest  language  in  regard 
to  the  intolerable  nature  of  the  law.  Not  a'word  is  said  of 
the  quarrel  between  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  Tho  brethren  in 
Antioch  send  St  Paul  and  Barnabas  up  to  Jerusalem  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  apostles  and  elders.  St  Paul  awaits  the 
decision  of  tho  apostles,  and  St  Paul  and  Barnabas  carry 
back  tho  decision  to  Antioch.  And  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Acts  St  Paul  never  stands  forth  as  the  champion 
of  the  Gentiles.  Ho  seems  continually  anxious  to  reconcile 
the  Jewish  Christians  to  himself,  by  observing  tho  law  of 
Moses.  He  circumcises  Timothy,  and  ho  performs  his 
vows  in  the  temple.  And  he  is  particularly  careful  in  his 
speeches  to  show  how  deep  his  respect  for  the  law  of 
Moses  is.  In  this  regard  the  letters  of  St  Paul  are  very 
different  from  his  speeches  as  given  in  the  Acts.  In  tho 
Epistle  to  tho  Galatians  he  claims  perfect  freedom  for  him- 
self and  tho  Gentiles  from  the  observance  of  tho  law;  and 
neither  in  it  nor  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  docs 
ho  toko  any  notice  of  tho  decision  to  which  tho  apostles 
are  said  to  have  come  in  their  meeting  at  Jerusalem  And 
yet  tho  narrative  of  St  Luke  implies  a  different  state  of 
affairs  from  that  which  it  actually  states  in  words;  for  why 
should  the  Jews  hate  St  Paul  so  much  more  than  tho  other 
apostles  if  there  was  nothing  special  in  his  attitude  to- 
wards them  t 

Wo  may  add  to  this,  that  while  St  Luke  gives  a  rather 
minute  account  of  the  sufferings  of  St  Peter  and  the  church 
in  Jerusalem,  he  has  not  brought  prominently  forward  the 
perils  of  St  PauL  St  Paul  enumerates  some  of  his  suffer* 
ings  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (chap,  xi 
23-28).  St  Luke  has  omitted  a  great  number  of  these. 
Thus,  for  instance,  St  Paul  mentions  that  Lo  was  thrice 
shipwrecked.  *  St  Luke  docs  not  notice  one  of  theso  ship, 
wrecks,  that  recorded  in  tho  Acts  having  taken  place  after 
the  Epistlos  to  the  Corinthians  were  written.  Some  also 
think  that  St  Luke  details  several  occurrences  which  aro 
scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  St  PauL  They 
say  that  the  dismissal  of  John  Mark,  as  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  is  a  harsh  act  St  Paul's  remark,  "  I  wist  not  that 
he  is  the  high  priest"  (xxiii  5),  they  regard  as  doubtful  in 
point  of  honesty.  And  the  way  by  which  ho  gained  tho 
Pharisees  to  his  side,  in  opposition  to  the  Sodducees,  they 
describe  as  an  expedient  unworthy  the  character  of  this 
fearless  apostle  (xxiii.  6). 

St  Luke  occasionally  alludes,  in  the  Acts,  to  events  which 
took  place  outside  of  tho  church.  We  can  test  his  accu- 
racy in  recording  these  events  by  comparing  his  narrativo 
with  the  narratives  of  historians  who  treat  of  the  same 
period.  These  historians  are  Josephus,  Tacitus,  and 
Suetonius.  Now,  here  again  wo  find  that  the  accounts  in 
the  Acts  generally  agree.  Indeed,  Holtzmann  has  noticed 
that  all  the  external  events  mentioned  in  the  Acts  aro  also 
to  be  found  in  Josephus.  We  may  therefore  omit  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius,  and  confine  ourselves  to  Josephus.  Three 
narratives  deserve  minute  examination.  The  first  is  tho 
death  of  Herod  A  grippe.  Josephus  says  (Ant.  xix.  8,  2) 
that  Herod  was  at  Ctesarea  celebrating  a  festival  in  honour 
of  the  Cesar.  On  the  second  day  of  the  spectacle,  the 
king  put  on  a  robe  made  entirely  of  silver,  and  entered  the 
theatre  early  in  the  day.  The  sun's  rays  fell  upon  the 
silver,  and  a  strong  impression  was  produced  on  the  people, 
so  that  his  flatterers  called  out  that  he  was  a  god  He 
did  not  check  their  impiety,  but  soon,  on  looking  up  he 
saw  an  owl  perched  above  his  head  on  a  rope.  He  at 
once  recognised  in  the  bird  the  harbinger  of  eviL  Imme- 
diately he  was  attacked  by  violont  pains  in  the  bowels,  and 
after  five  days'  illness  died.  The  Acts  says  that  Herod 
was  addressing  a  deputation  of  Tyrinns  and  Sidoniana  in 
Ca;sarea,  seated  on  tho  tribunal  and  arrayed  in  a  royal 
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robe.  The  people  called  oat, "  The  voice  of  a  god,  and  not 
of  a  man."  "  Immediately  an  angel  of  the  Lord  struck  him 
because  he  gave  not  God  the  glory,  and  becoming  worm- 
eaten,  he  died"  (xii.  21-23).  Both  account*  agree  in 
representing '  Herod  as  suddenly  struck  with  disease  be- 
cause he  did  not  check  the  impiety  of  his  flatterers,  but 
they  agree  in  almost  nothing  else;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  one  writer  knew  the  account  of  tho  other. 
Which  account  is  most  to  be  trusted,  depends  upon  the 
answer  given  to  the  question  which  is  the  more  credible  his- 
torian. 

The  second  case  relates  to  the  Egyptian  mentioned  in 
the  question  of  the  tribune  to  St  Paul,  in  Act*  xxi.  38, 
"  You  are  not  then  the  Egyptian  who,  some  time  ago,  made 
a  disturbance,  and  led  into  the  wilderness  the  four  thousand 
of  the  sicariit"  Josephus  mentions  this  Egyptian,  both  in 
his  Antiquities  (xx,  8, 6)  and  in  the  Jewish  War  (ii.  13,  5). 
In  the  Jewish  War  (ii.  13,  3),  Josephus  describes  the  sicani, 
and  then  passes  on,  after  a  short  section,  to  the  Egyptian. 
He  states  that  he  collected  thirty  thousand  people,  led  them 
out  of  tho  wilderness  "  to  the  mount  called  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  which,"  he  says  (Ant.  xx.  8,  6)  in  words  similar  to 
those  in  Acta  i.  12,  "lies  opposite  to  the  city  five  furlongs 
distant."  On  thia  Felix  attacked  him,  killed  some,  cap- 
tured others,  and  scattered  the  band  The  Egyptian, 
however,  escaped  with  some  followers.  Hence  the  question 
in  the  Acta.  There  are  some  striking  resemblances  between 
the  words  used  by  both  writers.  The  numbers  differ;  but 
St  Luke  gives  the  numbers  of  the  sicarii,  Josephus  the 
numbers  of  the  entire  multitude  lad  astray. 

The  third  case  is  the  one  which  has  attracted  most 
attention.  In  the  speech  which  Gamaliel  delivers,  in  Acts 
v.  35-39,  it  is  said,  "  Some  time  before  this,  Theudas  rose 
up,  saying  that  he  was  some  one,  to  whom  a  number  of 
about  four  hundred  men  attached  themselves,  who  was  cut 
off,  and  all  who  followed  him  were  broken  up  and  came  to 
nought  After  him  rose  up  Judas  the  Qalilean,  in  the  days 
of  the  registration,  and  ho  took  away  people  after  him; 
and  he  also  perished,  and  all  that  followed  him  were  scat- 
tered" On  turning  to  Josephus  we  find  that  both  Theudas 
and  Judas  the  Oalilean  are  mentioned  The  circumstances 
related  of  both  are  the  same  as  in  tho  Acts,  but  the 
dates  are  different  According  to  Josephus,  Theudas 
gave  himself  out  as  a  prophet,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
more  than  ten  years  after  the  speech  of  Gamaliel  had  been 
delivered,  while  Judas  appeared  at  the  period  of  the 
registration,  and  therefore  a  considerable  time  before 
Theudas.  To  explaiu  this  difficulty,  aomo  havo  supposed 
that  there  may  have  been  another  Theudas  not  men- 
tioned by  Josephus,  or  that  Josephus  is  wrong  in  his 
chronology.  Others  suppose  that  St  Luke  made  a  mis- 
take in  regard  to  Theudas,  and  is  right  iu  regard  to 
Judas.  Keim  maintains  that  St  Luke  has  made  the  mis- 
take, and  suggests  that  possibly  it  may  be  based  upon  the 
passage  of  Josephus;  and  Holtzmann  has  gone  more 
minutely  into  this  argument  Holtzmann  draws  attention 
to  the  nature  of  the  sections  of  Josephus  which  contain  the 
references  to  Theudas  and  Judas  (Ant.  xx  5,  1,  2).  He 
says  that  nearly  all  the  principal  statements  made  in  these 
short  sections  emerge  somewhere  in  the  Acta  :  the  census 
of  Quirinus,  the  great  famine,  Alexander  as  a  member  of  a 
noble  Jewish  family,  and  Ananias  as  high  priest  More- 
over, St  Luke  has  preserved  the  order  of  Josephus  in  men- 
tioning Theudas  and  Judas ;  but  Josephus  says  "  the  sons 
of  Judas,"  whereas  St  Luke  says  "Judas."  "Is  it  not 
likely,"  Holtzmann  argues,  "  that  St  Luke  had  before  his 
mind  this  passage  of  Josephus,  but  forgot  that  it  was  the 
sons  of  Judas  that  were  after  Theudas,  and  not  the  father  I" 
He  adds  also,  that  in  tho  short  passage  in  the  Acts  there 
are  five  peculiar  expressions,  identical  or  nearly  identical 
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with  the  expressions  used  by  Josephus,  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  St  Luke  knew  the  works  of  Josepnua.  He 
finds  further  traces  of  this  knowledge  in  the  circumstance 
that,  in  Acta  xiii.  20-21,  St  Luke  agrees  in  his  statements 
with  Josephus  where  both  differ  from  the  Old  Testament 
He  also  adduces  certain  Greek  words  which  he  supposes 
St  Luke  derived  from  his  reading  of  Josephus.  Max 
Krcnkel,  in  making  an  addition  to  this  argument,  tries  to 
show,  from  a  comparison  of  passages,  that  St  Luke  had 
Josephus  before  his  mind  in  the  narrative  of  the  childhood 
of  Christ;  and  he  supposes  that  the  expedient  attributed 
to  the  apostle  Paul,  of  setting  the  Pharisees  against  the 
Sadducees  (Acta  xxiii  6),  is  based  upon  a  similar  narrative 
given  in  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  ii  21,  3,  and  Vita,  26  ft). 
The  importance  of  this  investigation  is  great;  for  if  Holtz- 
mann and  Krcnkel  were  to  prove  their  point  »  likelihood 
would  be  established  that  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  or  at 
least  a  portion  of  it,  was  written  after  93  a.  D.,  the  year 
in  which  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus  was  published,  accord- 
ing to  a  passage  occurring  in  the  work  itself.  Meanwhile, 
the  fact  that  important  portions  of  the  narrative  must  have 
been  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  recorded, 
combined  with  the  unity  of  style  and  purpose  in  the  book, 
are  cogent  arguments  on  the  other  aide. 

The  speeches  in  the  Acts  deserve  special  notice.  The 
question  occurs  here,  Did  St  Luke  follow  the  plan  adopted 
by  all  historians  of  his  age,  or  is  he  a  singular  exception  1 
The  historians  of  his  age  claimed  the  liberty  of  working 
up,  in  their  own  language,  the  speeches  recorded  by  them. 
They  did  not  dream  of  verbal  accuracy ;  even  when  they 
had  the  exact  words  of  the  speakers  before  them,  they 
preferred  to  mould  the  thoughts  of  the  speakers  into  their 
own  methods  of  presentation.  Besides  this,  historian*  do 
not  hesitate  to  givo  to  the  characters  of  their  history  speeches 
which  they  never  uttered  The  method  of  direct  speech  is 
useful  in  producing  a  vivid  idea  of  what  was  supposed  to 
pass  through  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and  therefore  is 
used  continually  to  make  the  narrative  lively.  Now  it  ia 
generally  believed  that  St  Luke  has  followed  the  practice 
of  his  contemporaries.  There  are  some  of  his  speeches 
that  are  evidently  the  summaries  of  thoughts  that  passed 
through  the  minds  of  individuals  or  of  multitudea  Others 
unquestionably  claim  to  be  reports  of  speeches  really 
delivered.  But  all  these  speeches  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  same  style  as  that  of  the  narrative.  They  have  passed 
to  a  large  extent  through  the  writer's  mind,  and  are  given 
in  his  words.  They  are,  moreover,  all  of  them  the  merest 
abstracts.  The  speech  of  St  Paul  at  Athens,  as  given  by 
St  Luke,  would  not  occupy  more  than  a  minute  and  a  half 
in  delivery.  The  longest  speech  in  tho  Acts,  that  of  the 
martyr  Stephen,  would  not  take  more  than  ten  minutes  to 
deliver.  It  is  not  likely  that  either  speech  lasted  so  short 
a  time.  But  this  circumstance,  while  destroying  their 
verbal  accuracy,  does  not  destroy  their  authenticity;  and 
it  must  strike  all  that,  in  most  of  the  speeches,  tb«re  is  a 
singular  appropriateness,  thero  is  an  exact  fitting-in  of 
tho  thoughts  to  the  character,  and  there  are  occasionally 
allusions  of  an  obscure  nature,  which  point  very  clearly  to 
their  authenticity.  The  one  strong  objection  urged  against 
this  inference,  is  that  the  speeches  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul  show  no  doctrinal  differences,  such  as  are  said  to 
appear  in  the  Epistles;  but  the  argument  has  no  force, 
unless  it  be  proved  that  St  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification 
ii  different  from  the  creed  of  St  Peter  or  St  James. 

Not  the  leait  important  of  the  questions  which  influence 
critics  in  determining  the  authorship  of  the  Acts  is  that  of 
miracles.  Most  of  those  who  think  that  miracles  are  im- 
possible, come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  narratives  con- 
taining them  arc  legendary,  and  accordingly  they  maintain 
that  the  first  portion  of  the  Acta,  relating  to  the  early 
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church  in  Jerusalem  and  to  St  Peter,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  untrustworthy.  Tho  writer,  it  is  maintained,  had 
no  personal  knowledge  of  those  early  days,  and  received 
the  stories  after  they  had  gone  through  a  long  process  of 
transmutation.  They  appeal,  for  instance,  to  the  account 
of  the  Pentecost,  whero  the  miracle  of  speaking  with  tongues 
is  described.  They  say  that  it  is  plain,  on  a  comparison  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  with  the  Acts,  that  St  Paul 
meant  one  thing  by  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  the  writer  of 
the  Acts  another.  And  the  inference  is  at  hand  that,  if 
the  writer  had  known  St  Paul,  he  would  have  known  what 
the  gift  of  tongues  was;  and  the  possibility  of  such  a 
mistake,  it  is  said,  implies  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles  and  tho  primitive  church.  They 
point  also  to  tho  curious  parallelism  between  tho  miracles 
of  St  Peter  and  those  of  St  PauL  St  Peter  begins  hit 
•cries  of  miracles  by  healing  a  lame  man  (iii.  2);  so  does  St 
P»al  (xiv.  8).  St  Peter  exorcises  evil  spirits  (v.  16;  viiL  7) ; 
»o  does  St  Paul  (xix.  15;  xvi  18).  If  St  Peter  deals  with 
the  magician  Simon,  St  Paul  encounters  Elymaa.  If  St 
Peter  punishes  with  death  (v.  Iff.),  St  Paul  punishes  with 
blindness  (xiii.  6  ff.).  If  St  Peter  works  miracles  by  his 
thadow  (v.  15),  not  less  powerful  are  tho  aprons  and  nap- 
kitti  of  St  Paul  (xix.  12).  And,  finally,  if  St  Peter  can 
raise  Tabitha  from  the  dead  (ix.  36),  St  Paul  is  equally 
laceessful  in  the  case  of  Eutychus  (xx.  9).  It  is  easy  to 
iee,  also,  that  since  there  is  no  contemporary  history  with 
which  to  compare  the  statements  in  the  Acts,  and  since 
many  of  the  statements  are  of  a  summary  nature,  and  very 
few  dates  are  given,  a  critic  who  believes  the  narratives 
legendary  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  many  elements, 
in  the  narratives  confirmatory  of  his  belief.  But  to  those 
who  believe  in  miracles  tho  rest  of  the  narrative  teems 
plain  and  unvarnished.  The  parallelism  between  the 
miracles  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fart  that  they  acted  in  similar  circumstance*,  and  that 
actual  events  were  at  hand  on  which  to  base  tho  paral- 
lelism. At  the  same  time,  some  who  believe  in  the  possi- 
t-uitr  of  miracles  think  that  the  Acts  presents  peculiar 
circuities  in  this  matter.  They  say  that  the  healing  by 
means  of  shadows  and  aprons  is  of  a  magical  nature;  that 
the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphire,  and  tho  other  destruc- 
tive miracles,  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  the  earthquakes 
that  release  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  seem  purposeless.  The 
difficulties  on  this  head,  though  real,  are  not  however  of 
great  importance,  nor  do  they  tell  very  seriously  against 
the  received  opinion  that  St  Luke  is  the  author  of  the  work. 

We  have  thus  given  a  general  summary  of  the  questions 
which  come  up  in  investigating  the  authorship  of  the  Acts, 
and  of  the  arguments  used  in  settling  this  point  The 
conclusions  based  upon  this  evidence  are  very  different 
Some  join  the  traditional  opinion  of  the  church  to  the 
modern  idea  of  inspiration,  and  maintain  that  St  Luke 
m  the  author  of  the  work,  that  every  discrepancy  is 
merely  apparent,  and  that  every  speech  contains  the  real 
*ad  genuine  words  of  the  speaker.  Others  maintain  that 
St  Lake  is  the  writer,  and  that  the  book  is  justly  placed 
in  the  canon ;  that  the  narrative  is,  on  the  whole,  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  and  that  neither  its  canonicity  nor  credibility 
is  affected  by  the  existence  of  real  discrepancies  in  the 
narrative.  Others  hold  that  St  Luke  is  the  author,  but 
that  we  have  ^ot  in  the  book  an  ordinary  narrative,  with 
portions  credible  and  portions  incredible;  that  for  the 
early  portions  of  *e  work  he  had  to  trust  mainly  to  his 
memory,  dulled  by  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  and 
by  lapse  of  time,  and  that  he  has  given  what  he  knew 
with  the  uncritical  indifference  to  minute  accuracy  in  time, 
circumstance,  and  word,  which  characterises  all  his  con- 
temporaries-   Others  maintain  that  St  Luke  is  the  author, 


but  that,  being  a  credulous  and  unscientific  Christian,  he 
recorded  indeed  in  honesty  all  that  he  knew,  but  that  he 
was  deluded  in  his  belief  of  miracles,  and  is  often  inaccu- 
rate in  his  statement  of  facts.  Others  think  that  St  Luko 
was  not  the  author  of  the  work.  He  may  have  been  the 
original  author  of  the  diary  of  the  Apostio  Paul's  travels 
in  which  the  "wo"  occurs;  but  the  author  of  the  Acta 
did  not  write  the  diary,  but  inserted  it  into  his  narrative 
after  altering  it  for  a  special  purpose,  and  the  narrative 
was  written  long  after  St  Paul  and  St  Luke  were  d  ..I. 
Others  think  that  in  the  Acts  we  have  the  work  of  Timothy 
or  of  Silas,  or  of  some  one  else.  A  considerable  number 
imagine  that  St  Luke  had  different  written  documents 
before  him  while  composing,  and  a  very  few  think  that  the 
work  is  tho  work  of  more  than  ono  writer.  Put  as  wa 
have  intimated,  the  weight  of  testimony  is  in  favour  of  St 
Luke's  authorship. 

Purpose. — Wo  havo  seen  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  the  work  of  one  author  possessed  of  no'  inconsiderable 
skill.  This  author  evidently  omits  many  things  that  he 
knew;  he  gives  a  short  account  of  others  of  which  he 
could  have  supplied  accurate  details,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
St  Paul,  he  has  brought  forward  one  side  of  tho  character 
prominently,  and  thrown  the  other  into  the  shade  What 
motive  could  have  led  him  to  act  thus  I  What  object  had 
he  in  inserting  what  he  has  inserted,  and  omitting  what  he 
has  omitted  t  Most  of  the  answess  given  to  these  questions 
have  no  important  bearing  on  tho  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  Acts.  But  the  case  is  different  with  the  answer 
of  the  Tubingen  school.  Tho  Tubingen  school  maintains 
that  St  Paul  taught  that  the  law  was  of  no  avail  to  Jew 
and  Gentile,  and  that,  therefore,  the  observance  of  it  was 
unnecessary  ;  that  St  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  taught 
that  the  observance  of  the  law  was  necessary,  and  that 
they  separated  from  St  Paul  on  this  point ;  and  that  the 
early  Christians  were  divided  into  two  great  classes — those 
who  held  with  St  Paul,  or  the  Gentile  Christians,  and 
those  who  held  with  St  Peter,  or  the  Jewish  Christians. 
They  further  maintain  that  there  prevailed  a  violent  con- 
troversy between  these  two  parties  in  the  church,  until  a 
fusion  took  place  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  half  of 
the  second  century,  and  the  Catholic  Church  arose.  At  what 
stage  of  this  controversy  was  the  Acts  written  t  is  the  ques- 
tion they  put  St  Peter,  we  have  seen,  is  represented  in 
the  Acts  as  opening  the  church  to  the  Gentiles.  St  Peter 
and  the  rest  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  admit  the 
Gentiles  on  certain  gentle  conditions  of  refraining  from 
things  offered  to  idols,  from  animals  suffocated,  from  blood, 
and  from  fornication.  What  could  be  the  object  of  ,such 
statements  but  to  convince  the  Jewish  Christians  that 
they  were  wrong  in  pertinaciously  adhering  to  their  entire 
exclusion  of  the  Gentiles,  or  insisting  on  their  observance 
of  the  entire  law  t  But  St  Paul  is  represented  as  observ- 
ing the  law,  as  sent  forth  by  St  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles,  as  going  continually  to  the  Jews  first,  and  as 
appearing  in  the  temple  and  coming  up  with  collections 
for  the  Jerusalem  church.  Was  not  this  also  intended  to 
reconcile  the  Jewish  Christians  to  St  Pault  Then  the 
great  doctrines  of  St  Paul  all  but  vanish — free  grace,  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone,  redemption  through  the  blood  of 
Christ, — all  that  is  characteristic  of  St  Paul  disappears,  except 
his  universalism,  and  that  is  modified  by  the  decree  of  the 
apostles,  the  circumcision  of  Timothy,  and  St  Paul's  observ- 
ance of  the  law.  The  object  of  all  this,  they  affirm,  must  be 
to  reconcile  the  Jewish  party  by  concessions.  But  there  is 
said  to  be  also  another  object,  of  minor  importance  indeed, 
but  still  quite  evident  and  falling  in  with  the  other. 
Throughout  the  Acts  St  Paul  is  often  accused  of  turning 
the  world  upside  down  and  causing  disturbances.  Tho 
Jewish  Christians  may  have  thought  that  St  Paul  was  to 
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Mama  in  this  matter,  and  that  St  PanTs  opinions  were 
peculiarly  calculated  to  stir  up  persecution  against  the 
Christians.  The  stories  in  the  Acts  were  devised  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  were  mistaken  in  this  supposition. 
On  every  occasion  in  which  St  Paul  is  accused  before 
magistrates,  and  especially  Roman  magistrates,  he  is  ac- 
quitted. Qallio,  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesus,  Lysios,  Felix, 
and  Fcstus,  all  declare  that  St  Paul  has  done  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  law.  And  while  the  Romans  thus  free  him 
from  all  blame,  it  is  the  Jews  who  are  always  accusing  him. 

We  have  here  reproduced  the  argument  of  Zeller,  who 
has  given  the  most  thorough  exposition  of  an  opinion  held 
also  by  Baur,  Schwegler,  and  others.  The  argument  fails 
to  have  effect  if  the  assumption  that  Bt  Paul  and  St  Peter 
differed  radically  is  rejected.  It  also  suffers  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  there  is  no  historical  authentication  of  the 
church  being  in  such  a  state  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
ceutury,  that  this  attempt  at  reconciliation  could  take 
place  within  it  Moreover,  the  writing  of  a  fictitious 
production  seems  an  extraordinary  means  for  any  one  to 
employ  in  order  to  effect  reconciliation,  especially  if,  as 
Zeller  imagines,  the  church  in  Rome  was  specially  con- 
templated. The  church  in  Rome  and  the  other  Christian 
churches  had  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians, 
and  Galatians  before  them.  They  could  be  in  no  doubt  as 
to  what  were  his  sentiments.  They  must  also  have  had 
some  history  of  his  career  >  and  no  object  could  be  effected 
by  attempting  to  palm  upon  them  a  decree  of  apostles 
which  never  existed,  or  a  history  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
contradicted  by  what  they  knew  of  both. 

Overbock,  finding  this  solution  of  Zeller  unsatisfactory, 
thinks  that  the  object  of  the  Acta  is  to  help  the  Gentile- 
Christian  Church  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  now 
far  removed  from  Paulinism  and  strongly  influenced  by 
Judaism,  to  form  a  dear  idea  of  its  own  post,  especially  of 
its  own  origin  and  of  its  founder  St  PauL  It  is  thus,  he 
maintains,  an  historical  novel,  somewhat  like  the  Clemen- 
tines,  devised  to  realise  the  state  of  the  church  at  an  earlier 
period. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  other  objects 
which  have  been  set  forth  as  the  special  aim  of  the  Acta. 
Some  think  that  it  was  a  work  written  for  the  private  use  of 
Theophilus,  and  aimed,  '  erefore,  at  giving  him  the  special 
information  which  he  required.  Others  think  that  it  is 
intended  to  describe  the  spread  of  the  gospel  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome.  Others  believe  that  the  writer  wished 
to  defend  the  character  of  tho  Apostle  Paul  Some  of  the 
more  recent  members  of  the  Tubingen  school  think  that 
it  was  intended  to  distort  the  character  of  St  Paul,  and 
that  the  image  of  him  given  in  the  Acts  is  on  intermediate 
stige  between  the  real  Paul  and  tho  caricature  supposed 
by  them  to  bo  made  of  him  under  the  name  of  Simon  in 
the  Cltaientine*. 

D  Ue. — There  are  no  sure  data  for  determining  the  data 
Appeal  used  to  be  made  to  Acts  viiL  2G,  "  Unto  the  way 
which  goctk  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  which  is 
de*ert"  But  most  probably  it  is  the  way  which  is  hero 
said  to  bo  desert  or  lonely.  But  even  if  the  word  "  desert " 
or  "  lonely  "  bo  applied  to  Gaza,  we  get  nothing  out  of  it 
Accoidin^ly,  in  the  absence  of  data  very  various  dates 
have  been  assigned.  Some  think  that  it  was  written  at 
the  time  mentioned  in  tho  lost  chapter  of  Acts,  when  St 
Paul  bad  been  two  years  in  Rome.  Some  think  that  it 
must  have  been  written  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  as  they, 
believe  that  the  pospel  was  written  after  that  event 
Ircmeus  thought  that  it  was  written  after  the  death  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul  (If.  iil  1).  Others  thii.k  that  St  Luke 
must  hivo  written  it  at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  about  the 
year  80  A.D.  Tho  Tubingen  school  think  that  it  was  writ- 
ten s«ra«  timo  in  tho  second  century,  most  of  them  agree- 


ing on  tho  second  or  third  decade  of  that  century,  about 
12S  A.D.  They  argue  that  a  late  date  is  proved  by  tho 
nature  of  the  purpose  which  occasioned  the  work,  by  the 
representation  which  it  gives  of  the  relation  of  the  Christiana 
to  the  Roman  state,  and  by  the  traces  of  Gnosticism  (xx. 
29),  and  of  a  hierarchical  constitution  of  the  church 
(L  17,  20 ;  viiL  14,  ff. ;  xv.  28 ;  xx.  17,  28)  to  be  found 
in  the  Acta. 

Place. — There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  by  which  to 
settle  the  place  of  composition.  Later  fathers  of  the 
church  and  the  subscriptions  of  late  MSS.  mention  Achaia, 
Attica,  Alexandria,  Macedonia,  and  Rome.  And  these 
places  have  all  had  their  supporters  in  modern  times. 
Some  have  also  tried  to  show  that  it  was  written  in  Ana 
Minor,  probably  at  Ephesus.  The  most  likely  supposition 
is  that  it  was  written  at  Rome ;  Zeller  has  argued  with 
great  plausibility  for  this  conclusion. 

There  is  a  large  literature  on  the  subject  of  this  article, 
but  the  most  important  treatises  are  those  of  Sch  wan  beck, 
Schncckenburger,-  Lekebusch,  Zeller,  Trip,  KJostermann, 
and  CErteL  Zellera  work  deserves  special  praise  for  ita 
thoroughness.  Various  other  writers  have  discussed  the  sub- 
ject in  works  dealing  with  this  among  others;  as  Baur  in  hia 
Paulus;  Schwegler  in  hia  NaehapostoliscketZeitalter ,  Ewatd 
in  his  History  of  Israel ;  Ren  an  in  his  Apostles,  Hausrath 
in  his  Next  Testament  History;  and,  in  a  more  conservative 
manner,  Neander,  Baumgarten,  Lochlcr,  Thiersch,  and 
Lange,  Of  commentaries,  the  best  on  the  Tubingen  side 
is  that  of  De  Wette,  remodelled  by  Overbcck,  and  that  A 
the  more  conservative  Meyer  is  especially  good.  In  English 
wo  have  an  able  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Dr  Davidson's 
Introduction  to  the  Study of the  Hew  Testament;  wo  have  com- 
mentaries by  Biscoe,  Humphry,  Hackett,  Cook,  Words- 
worth, Alford,  and  Gloog;  and  dissertations  by  Paley, 
Birks,  Lie  win,  Conybeare,  and  Howson. 

There  are  various  other  treatises  claiming  to  be  Acts 
of  Apostles.  One  or  two  of  these  must  have  existed  at  an 
early  date,  though,  no  doubt,  they  have  since  received 
large  interpolations.  But  most  of  them  belong  to  a  lata 
period,  and  all  of  them  are  acknowledged  to  be  apocryphal 
They  are  edited  by  Teschendorf  in  his  Acta  Apostolorum 
Apocrypha  (Lipsias,  1851),  and  have  been  translated,  with 
an  introduction  giving  information  -as  to  their  origin  and 
dates,  by  Mr  Walker,  in  voL  xvi.  of  tho  Ante-Xtcau 
Library.  (J.  D  ) 

ACTA  CONSISTORII,  the  edicts  of  the  consistory  or 
council  of  state  of  the  Roman  emperors.  These  edicts  were 
generally  expressed  in  such  terms  as  these:  "Tho  august 
emperors,  Ui^Utian  and  Maximian,  in  council  declare.  That 
the  children  of  decurions  shall  not  bo  exposed  to  wild  Leasts 
in  the  amphitheatre." — The  senate  and  soldiers  often  swore, 
either  through  flattery  or  on  compulsion,  upon  tho  edicts 
of  the  emperor.  The  name  of  a  senator  was  erased  by 
Nero  out  of  the  register,  because  he  refused  to  swear  upon 
the  edicts  of  Augustus. 

ACTA  DIURNA,  called  also  Acta  Populi,  Acta  Publico, 
and  simply  Acta  or  Diurna,  was  a  sort  of  Roman  gazette, 
containing  an  authorised  nwrativo  of  the  transactions  worthy 
of  notice  which  happened  at  Rome—  as  assemblies,  edicts 
of  the  magistrates,  trials,  executions,  buildings,  births, 
marriages,  deaths,  accidents,  prodigies,  &c  Pctronius  has 
given  us  an  imitation  specimen  of  the  Acta  Dtuma,  one  or 
two  extracts  from  which  may  be  mado  to  show  their  style 
and  contents.  The  book-keeper  of  Trimalchio  pretends  to 
read  from  the  Acta  Urbis: — "  On  the  31th  of  July,  on  tho 
Cuman  farm,  belonging  to  Trimalchio,  were  born  30  boys 
and  40  girls;  there  were  brought  into  tho  barn  from 
the  threshing-floor  125,000  bushels  of  wheat;  500  oxen 
were  broken  in.— On  the  some  day  the  slave  Mithridatee 
was  crucified  for  having  slandwed  the  tutelar  deity  of  cmr 
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friend  Gaiua— On  the  same  day  100,000  sesterces,  that 
could  not  be  invested,  were  put  into  the  money-box. — On 
the  samo  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  gardens  of  Pompey, 
which  arose  in  the  steward's  house."  <fcc  The  Acta  differed 
from  the  Annali  (which  wcro  discontinued  in  a  a  133)  in 
this  respect,  among  others,  that  only  the  greater  and  more 
important  matters  were  given  in  the  latter,  while  in  the 
former  things  of  less  note  also  were  recorded.  The  origin  of 
the  Acta  is  attributed  to  Julius  Cresar,  who  first  ordered  the 
uid  publishing  of  the  acts  of  the  people  by  public 
Some  trace  them  back  as  far  as  Servius  Tullius, 
who  it  was  believed  ordered  that  the  next  of  kin,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  birth,  should  register  the  event  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  and  on  occasion  of  a  death,  should  register  it  in 
the  temple  of  Libitina.  The  Acta  were  drawn  up  from  day 
to  day,  and  exposed  in  a  public  place  to  be  read  or  copied 
by  all  who  chose  to  do  so.  After  remaining  there  for  a 
reasonable  time  they  were  taken  down  and  preserved  with 
other  public  documents. 

ACTA  SENATUS,  among  the  Romans,  wcro  minutes 
of  the  discussions  and  decisions  of  the  senate.  These  were 
alio  called  Commentarii  Senatus,  and,  by  a  Greek  name, 
vr^irijftara.  Before,  tho  consulship  of  Julius  Cxsar, 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senato  wcro  written  and 
c-'.-a.-:  u-i.illy  published,  but  unofficially.  Omm  Bill 
ordered  the  minutes  to  bo  recorded  and  published  autho- 
ritatively. The  keeping  of  them  was  continued  by 
Augustus,  but  tho  publication  was  forbidden.  Some  pro- 
minent senator  was  usually  chosen  to  draw  up  these  Acta. 

ACTION,  in  Fabulous  History,  son  of  Arista  us  and 
Autonoe,  a  famous  hunter.  lie  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
own  dogs.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  this  occurrence ; 
bat  the  best  known  story  is  that  told  by  Ovid,  who  re- 
presents him  as  accidentally  seeing  Diana  as  she  was 
bathing,  when  she  changed  him  into  a  stag,  and  he  was 
panned  and  killed  by  his  dogs. 

ACTIAN  GAMES,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  solemn  games 
instituted  by  Augustus,  in  memory  of  his  victory  over 
Antony  at  Actium.    See  Actium. 

ACTINIA,  a  genuB  of  ccelenterate  animals,  of  which  tho 
sea  anemone  is  the  type.    See  Actinozoa. 

ACTINISM  (from  Awm,  a  ray),  that  property  of  tho 
*ohvr  rays  whereby  they  prodnce  chemical  effects,  as  in 
photography.  The  actinic  force  is  greatest  in  tho  blue  and 
violet  rays  of  tho  spectrum. 

ACTINOMETEU  (  mcarurer  of  solar  rays),  a  thermo- 
meter with  a  large  bulb,  filled  with  a  dark-blue  fluid,  and 
enclosed  in  a  box,  the  sides  of  which  are  blackened,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  a  thick  plate  of  glass.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  late  Sir  John  Hcrschel,  and  was  first 
described  in  tho  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science  for  1825. 
It  is  used  for  measuring  the  heating  power  of  tho  sun's 
rays,  the  amount  of  which  is  ascertained  by  exposing  the 
bulb  for  equal  intervals  of  time  in  sunshine  and  shade 
alternately. 

ACTINOZOA,  a  group  or  animals,  of  which  tho  most 
familiar  examples  are  the  sea-anemones  and  "  coral  insects" 
of  the  older  writers.  The  term  was  first  employed  by 
de  Blainville,  to  denote  a  division  of  tho  Animal  Kingdom 
having  somewhat  different  limits  from  that  to  which  its 
application  is  restricted  in  the  present  article ;  in  which  it 
i»  applied  to  one  of  tho  two  great  divisions  of  the  C<xlex- 
teeata,  the  other  being  the  llydrozoa. 

The  Actinozoa  agree  with  the  Ilydrotoa  in  the  primitive 
and  fundamental  constitution  of  the  body  of  two  membranes, 
an  ectoderm  and  an  endoderm, — between  which  a  middle 
layer  or  mesoderm  may  subsequently  arise, — in  the  absence 
of  a  completely  differentiated  alimentary  canal,  and  in 
possessing  thread  cells,  or  nematocysts;  but  they  present  a 
somewhat  greater  complexity  of 


This  is  manifest,  in  tho  first  place,  in  their  visceral  tube, 
or  "  stomach,"  as  it  is  often  called,  which  is  continued  from 
the  margins  of  the  mouth,  for  a  certain  distance,  into  tho 
interior  cavity  of  tho  body,  but  which  is  always  open  at  its 
fundus  into  that  cavity.  And,  secondly,  in  the  position  of 
tho  reproductive  elements,  which,  in  tho  Hydrozoa,  are 
always  developed  in  parts  of  the  body  wall  which  are  in 
immediate  relation  with  the  external  surface,  and  generally 
form  outward  projections;  while,  in  the  Actinozoa,  they  are- 
as constantly  situated  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  chambers 
into  which  tho  body  cavity  is  divided.  In  consequence  of 
this  arrangement,  the  ova,  or  sexually  generated  embryos, 
of  the  Actinozoa  are  dettched  into  tho  interior  of  the  body, 
and  usually  escape  from  it  by  the  oral  aperture;  while  tho  so 
of  tho  Hydrozoa  are  at  once  set  free  on  the  exterior  surfaco 
of  that  part  of  the  body  in  which  they  are  formed. 

Tho  Actinozoa  comprise  two  groups,  which  are  very 
different  in  general  appearance  and  habit,  though  really 
similar  in  fundamental  structure.    These  arc  - 

1.  Tho  Caralligcna  or  sca-anemoncs,  coral  animals,  and 
sea-pens;  and  2.  The  Ctenopkora. 

(1.)  The  Coralliffena. — A  common  sca-anemono  presents 
a  subcylindrical  body,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  disk. 
The  ono  of  these  discoidal  ends  serves  to  attach  tho 
ordinarily  sedentary  animal ;  tho  other  exhibits  in  the 
centra  a  mouth,  which  is  usually  elongated  in  one  direction, 
and,  at  each  end,  presents  folds  extending  down  into  the 
gastric  cavity.  This  circumstance  greatly  diminishes  tho 
otherwise  generally  radial  symmetry  of  the  disk,  and  of  the 
series  of  flexiblo  conical  tentacles  which  start  from  it; 
and,  taken  together  with  some  other  circumstances,  raises 
a  doubt  whether  even  these  animals  are  not  rather  bilater- 
ally, than  radially,  symmetrical  Each  tentacle  is  hollow, 
and  its  base  communicates  with  one  of  the  chambers 
into  which  tho  cavity  of  tho  body  is  divided,  by  thin 
membranous  lamella?,  tho  so-called  mesenteries,  which 
radiate  from  tho  oral  disk  and  the  lateral  walls  of  tho 
body  to  tho  parictes  of  tho  visceral  tube,  Tho  inferior 
edges  of  the  mesenteries  are  free,  and  arcuated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  a  central  common  chamber,  into 
tho  circumference  of  which  all  tho  iutcrmcscntcric  spaces 
open,  whilo  above,  it  communicates  with  tho  visceral 
tube.  Tho  tentacles  may  be  perforated  at  their  extremi- 
ties, and,  in  some  cases,  the  body  wall  itaolf  exhibits  aper- 
tures leading  into  the  intennescnteric  spacca  The  free  edges 
of  tho  mesenteries  present  thickenings,  like  tho  hem  of  a 
pieco  of  linen,  each  of  which  is  much  longer  than  the  distance 
between  tho  gastric  and  the  parietal  attachment  of  tho 
mesentery,  and  henco  is  much  foldud  on  itself.  It  is  full 
of  thread  cells.  The  mesoderm,  or  middle  layer  of  the 
body,  which  lies  between  tho  ectoderm  and  tho  endoderm, 
consists  of  a  fibrillated  connective  tissue,  containing  fusi- 
form or  stellate  nucleated  cells,  and  possesses  longitudinal  and 
circular  muscular  fibres.  These  are  prolonged  into  the  mesen- 
teries, and  attain  a  great  development  in  th«  disk  of  attach- 
ment, which  serves  as  a  sort  of  foot  liko  that  of  a  limpet 

The  question  whether  tho  Coralligena  possess  a  nervous 
system  and  organs  of  sense,  hardly  admits  of  a  definite 
answer  at  present  It  is  only  in  the  Actinidas  that  tho 
existence  of  such  organs  has  been  asserted ;  and  tho  nervous 
circlet  of  Actinia,  described  by  Spix,  has  been  seen  by  no 
later  investigator,  and  may  be  safely  assumed  to  bo  non- 
existent But  Professor  P.  M.  Duncan,  F.R.S.,  in  a  paper 
"  On  the  Nervous  System  of  Actinia"  recently  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society,  has  aflirmod  tho  existence  of  a 
nervous  apparatus,  consist ing  of  fusiform  ganglionic  colls, 
united  by  nerve  fibre*,  which  resemble  tho  sympathetic 
nervo  fibrils  of  the  YerUliata,  and  form  a  plexus,  which 
appears  to  extend  throughout  tho  pedul  disk,  and  very 
probably  into  other  porta  of  tho  body.     In  somo  of 
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the  Adinida  {e.g.,  Adinia  metemhryanthemum),  brightly 
coloured  bead-like  bodies  are  situated  on  the  oral  disk  out- 
side the  tentacles.  The  structure  of  these  "  chromato 
phorcs,"  or  "  bourses  calicinaies,"  has  been  carefully  investi- 
gated by  Schneider  and  Rbttekem,  and  by  Professor 
Duncan.  They  aro  diverticula  of  the  body  wall,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  composed  of  close-set  "bacilli,"  beneath 
which  lies  a  layer  of  strongly-refracting  spherules,  followed 
by  another  layer  of  no  less  strongly  refracting  cones.  Sub- 
jacent to  these  Professor  Duncan  finds  ganglion  cells  and 
nerve  plexuses.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  these  bodies 
are  rudimentary  eyes. 

At  the  breeding  season  the  ova  or  spermatozoa  are 
evolved  in  the  thickness  of  tho  mesenteries,  and  are  dis- 
charged into  the  intermcsenteric  spaces,  the  ova  undergo- 
ing their  development  within  tho  body  of  the  parent  The 
yelk, usually, if  not  always,  enclosed  in  a  vitelline  membrane, 
undergoes  complete  division,  and  the  outer  wall  of  tho 
ciliated  blastodermic  mass  which  result*  becomes  invagi- 
nated,  the  embryo  being  thereby  converted  into  a  double 
walled  sac — the  external  aperture  of  which  is  the  future 
mouth,  while  the  contained  cavity  represents  the  body  cavity. 
In  this  stage  the  larval  Admin  represents  the  Gadrula  con- 
dition of  sponges  and  Hydrozoa.  The  edges  of  the  oral 
aperture  grow  inwards,  giving  rise  to  a  circular  fold,  which 
is  tho  rudiment  of  the  visceral  tuba  This  is  at  first  con- 
nected with  the  body  wall  by  only  two  mesenteries,  which  aro 
seated  at  opposite  ends  of  one  of  the  transverse  diameters  of 
the  body.  As  the  mesenteries  increase  in  number,  the  ten- 
tacles grow  out  as  diverticula  of  tho  intennesenteric  spaces. 

In  all  the  Coratligena,  the  development  of  which  has 
been  observed,  the  embryo  is  converted  into  a  simple 
actinnzoon  in  a  similar  manner;  but  from  this  point  they 
diverge  in  two  directions.  In  one  great  group,  tho  mesen- 
teries, and  the  tentacles  which  arise  from  tho  intermcaen- 
teric  chambers,  increase  in  number  to  six ;  and  then,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  intermesenterie  spaces  undergo 
subdivision  by  the  development  of  new  mesenteries,  accord- 
ing to  curious  and  somewhat  complicated  numerical  laws, 
until  their  number  is  increased  to  some  multiple  of  five 
or  six.  In  these  Hexaeoralla  (as  they  have  been  termed 
by  Hacckel)  the  tentacles  also  usually  remain  rounded  and 
conicaL  In  the  other  group,  the  Odoeoralla,  the  mesen- 
teries and  the  tentacles  increase  to  eight,  but  do  not  sur- 
pass that  number;  and  the  tentacles  become  flattened  and 
serrated  at  the  edges,  or  take  on  a  more  or  less  pennatifid 
character. 

There  are  no  Odoeoralla  which  retain  the  simple  indivi- 
duality of  the  young  actinozoon  throughout  life;  but  all  in- 
crease by  gemmation,  and  givo  rise  to  compound  organisms, 
which  may  bo  arborescent,  and  fixed  by  the  root  end  of  tho 
common  stem,  as  in  lha  Aleyonida  and  Gorgonidat ;  or  may 
possess  a  central  stem  which  is  not  fixed,  and  gives  off 
lateral  branches  which  undergo  comparatively  little  sub- 
division, as  in  tho  Pennatulidaf. 

Tho  body  cavities  of  the  zooids  of  these  compound 
Odoeoralla  aro  in  free  communication  with  a  set  of  canals 
which  ramify  through  the  ccenatarc,  or  common  fabric  of 
the  stem  and  branches  by  which  they  are  borne,  and  which 
play  the  part  of  a  vascular  system. 

Except  in  tho  case  of  Tubipora,  the  zooids  and  the  super- 
ficial coAiosarc  givo  riso  to  no  continuous  skeleton;  but  the 
deep  or  inner  substance  of  the  ccenosarc  may  be  converted 
into  a  solid  rod-like  or  branching  stem. 

In  the  Htxacoralla,  on  the  other  hand,  one  large 
croup,  that  of  the  Adinidto,  consists  entirely  of  simple 
organisms,— organisms  that  is,  in  which  the  primitive 
actinozoon  attains  ita  adult  condition  without  budding  or 
fission ;  or  if  it  bud  or  divide,  the  products  of  the  operation 
separate  from  one  another.  t  No  true  skeleton  is  formed, 


all  are  to  some  extent  locomolivc,  and  some  (Afinyas)  float 
freely  by  the  help  of  their  contractile  pedal  region.  The 
most  remarkable  form  of  this  group  is  tho  genus  Vertanthut, 
which  has  two  circlets,  each  composed  of  numerous  tentacles, 
one  immediately  around  the  oral  aperture,  the  other  at 
the  margin  of  the  disk.  The  foot  is  elongated,  subcorneal, 
and  generally  presents  a  pore  at  its  apex.  Of  the  diametral 
folds  of  the  oral  aperture,  one  pair  is  much  longer  than  the 
other,  and  is  produced  as  far  as  the  pedal  pore.  The  larva 
ia  curiously  like  a  young  hydrozoon  with  free  tentacles, 
and  at  first  possesses  four  mesenteries,  whence  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Certantku*  does  not  rather  belong  to  the 
Octocoralla. 

The  Zoanthida  differ  from  the  Adinida  in  little  more 
than  their  multiplication  by  buds,  which  remain  adherent, 
either  by  a  common  connecting  mass  or  canosarc  or  by 
stolons;  and  in  the  possession  of  a  rudimentary,  apiculai 
skeleton. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proper  stone-corals  (as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  red  coral)  are  essentially  Adinia, 
which  become  converted  into  compound  organisms  by 
gemmation  or  fission,  and  develope  a  continuous  skeleton. 

The  skeletal  parts1  of  the  Adinotoa,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  consist  either  of  a  substance  of  a  horny 
character;  or  of  an  organic  basis  impregnated  with  earthy 
salts  (chieOy  of  lime  and  magnesia),  but  which  can  be 
isolated  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids;  or  finally,  of  cal- 
careous salts  in  an  almost  crystalline  state,  forming  rods 
or  corpuscles,  which,  when  treated  with  acids,  leave  only 
an  inappreciable  and  structureless  film  of  organic  matter. 
The  hard  parts  of  all  the  Apoiota,  Perforata,  and  Tabu- 
lata  of  Milne  Edwards  are  in  the  last-mentioned  condition ; 
while,  in  the  Odoeoralla  (except  Tubipora)  the  Antipathida, 
and  Zoanthida,  the  skeleton  is  either  horny,  or  consists,  st 
any  rate,  to  begin  with,  of  definitely  formed  spicula,  which 
contain  an  organic  basis,  and  frequently  present  a  laminated 
•tructure.  In  tho  organ  coral  (Tubipora),  however,  the 
skeleton  has  the  character  of  that  of  the  ordinary  stonc- 
corala,  except  that  it  is  perforated  by  numerous  minute 
canals. 

The  skeleton  appears,  in  all  cases,  to  bo  deposited  within 
the  mesoderm,  and  in  the  intercellular  substance  of  that 
layer  of  the  body.  Even  the  definitely  shaped  spicula  of 
the  Odoeoralla  are  not  the  result  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  cells.  In  the  simple  aporose  corals  the  calcification 
of  tho  base  and  side  walls  of  the  body  gives  rise  to 
the  cup  or  theea;  from  this  the  calcification  radiates  in 
wards,  in  correspondence  with  the  mesenteries,  and  gives 
rise  to  as  many  vertical  tepta,  the  spaces  between  which 
are  termed  loeuli;  while,  in  the  centre,  either  by  union  of 
the  septa  or  independently,  a  pillar,  the  columella,  grows 
up.  From  the  sides  of  adjacent  septa  scattered  processes 
of  calcified  substance,  or  tynapticula,  may  grow  out 
toward  one  another,  as  in  the  Fungida;  or  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  cavities  of  the  loeuli  may  be  more  complete  by 
the  formation  of  shelves  stretching  from  septum  to 
septum,  but  lying  at  different  heights  in  adjacent  loeuli 
These  are  inter trplal  ditepiment*.  Finally,  in  the  Tabulata, 
horizontal  plates,  which  stretch  completely  across  the  cavity 
of  the  theca,  are  formed  one  above  the  other  and  constitute 

In  tho  ApoTaiathc  theca  and  septa  are  almost  invariably 
imperforate;  but  in  the  Perforata  they  present  apertures, 
and  in  some  madrepores  tho  whole  skeleton  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  network  of  dense  calcareous  substance.  When 
tho  Hexaeoralla  multiply  by  gemmation  or  fission,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  compound  massive  or  aborescent  aggre- 
gations, each  newly-formed  coral  polype  developea  a  skeleton 

•  See  Kolliker-i  7c«m«  UiMU^iea,  1864, 
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of  its  own,  which  is  either 

others,  or  is  united  with  them  by  calcification  of  the  con 
necting  substance  of  the  common  body.    This  intermediate 
skeletal  layer  is  then  termed  ccenenchyma. 
The  Octocoralla  (excepting  Tubipora)  give  rise  to  no  thecct 
snciea,  the  skeleton  of 


with  that  of  the  I  actively  locomotive,  marine  animals,  which  do  not  multiply 


and  their  dependencies,  the  skeleton  of  each  polype,  and 
uf  the  superficial  portion  of  the  polyparium,  being  always 
composed  of  loose  and  independent  spicula.  But  in  many, 
as  the  Gorgonidof,  Pennatulidat  (and  in  the  AntipatAida 
among  the  Hexacoralla),  tho  central  part  of  the  common 
stem  of  the  compound  organism  becomes  hardened,  either 
by  conversion  into  a  mere  horny  axis  (which  may  be  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  calcareous  Baits)  without  spicula; 
or  the  cornification  may  be  accompanied  by  a  massive 
development  of  spicula,  either  continuously  or  at  intervals; 
or  the  main  feature  of  the  skeleton  may,  from  the  first,  be 
the  development  of  spicuk,  which  become  soldered  together 
by  a  rabcrystallino  intermediate  deposit,  as  in  the  red 
coral  of  commerce  (CoraUium  rubrum). 

It  has  seemed  advisable  to  say  thus  much  concerning  the 
bid  parts  of  the  Actinotoa  in  this  place,  but  tho  details 
of  tho  structure  and  development  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
Coralligena  will  bo  discussed  under  Corals  and  Coral 
Bora 

The  Tabulate,  or  Milleponss,  and  the  Rugota,  an  extinct 
and  almost  exclusively  Palaeozoic  group  of  stone-coral  form- 
ing animals,  are  usually  referred  to  the  Coralligena,  Judg- 
ing by  the  figures  given  by  Agassis1  of  living  Millepores,  the 
polypes  which  cover  its  surface  are  undoubtedly  much  more 
similar  to  oory inform  Uydroioa  than  they  are  to  any 
Adinatoon,  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  firstly,  that  we  have 
no  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  intimate  structure  of  the 
Hypes  thus  figured;  and,  aecondly,  that  the  figures  show 
not  the  least  indication  of  the  external  reproductive  organs 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  Hydrozoa,  and  which 
surely  must  have  been  present  in  some  one  or  other  of  tho 
Millepores  examined,  were  they  really  Hydrozoa.  As  re- 
gards the  Rugata,  the  presence  of  septa  is  a  strong 
argument  against  their  belonging  to  any  group  but  the 
Adinatoa,  though  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  tendency 
to  the  development  of  septiform  prominence  is  visible  in 
the  walls  of  the  gastric  passages  of  certain  calcareous 
•ponge*. 

Phenomena  analogous  to  the  "alternation  of  generations," 
•Inch  is  so  common  among  the  Hydrozoa,  are  unknown 
among  tho  great  majority  of  the  Acli/mtoa,  But  Semper1 
baa  recently  described  a  process  of  sexual  multiplication 
ia  two  species  of  Fungiar,  which  he  ranks  under  this  head. 
The  FuHrjiic  bud  out  from  a  branched  stem,  and  then 
become  detached  and  free,  as  is  the  habit  of  tho  genus. 
To  make  the  parallel  with  the  production  of  a  Medusa 
from  a  Scyp/tutotna  complete,  however,  the  stem  should  be 
nourished  by  an  asexual  polype  of  a  different  character  from 
the  forms  of  Fungiat  which  are  produced  by  gemmation. 
And  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 

Dimorphism  has  been  observed  by  Kolliker  to  occur 
extensively  among  the  Pennatulida;.  Each  polypary  pre- 
sents at  least  two  different  sets  of  zooids,  some  being 
fully  developed,  and  provided  with  sexual  organs,  while 
the  others  have  neither  tentacles  nor  generative  organs,  and 
exhibit  some  other  peculiarities.1  These  abortive  zooids 
are  either  scattered  irregularly  among  the  others  (e.g., 
Szrcophyton,  Veretiltum),  or  may  occupy  a  definite  position 
(eg.,  Virgularia). 

(2.)  The  Ctenophora. —These  are  all  freely  swimming, 
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by  gemmation,  nor  form  compound  organisms  such 
the  polyporiea  of  the  Coralligena.  Like  the  latter  they 
are  composed  of  a  cellular  ectoderm  and  endoderm,  between 
which  a  mesoderm,  containing  utellate  connective  tissue 
corpuscles  and  muscular  fibres,  is  interposed.  But,  in  most 
parts  of  the  organism,  the  mesoderm  acquires  a  great  thick- 
ness and  a  gelatinous  consistency;  so  that  tho  body  of  one 
of  these  animals  differs  in  this  respect  from  that  of  an 
Actinia  in  the  same  way  as  the  body  of  a  Cyanata  differs 
from  that  of  a  Hydra,  The  bilateral  symmetry,  which 
is  obscure  in  most  of  the  Coralligena,  becomes  obvious  in 
the  Stenophora,  in  which  the  parts  arc  disposed  symmetri- 
cally on  each  aide  of  a  vertical  plane  passing  through 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body.  The  oral  aperture 
is  situated  at  one  end  of  this  axis  (or  its  oral  pole),  while 
at  the  opposite  extremity  (or  aborid  pole)  there  is  very 
generally  situated  a  sac  containing  solid  mineral  particles — 
the  lithocysL 

The  oral  aperture  leads  into  a  visceral  tube,  which 
undoubtedly  performs  the  functions  of  a  stomach.  Never- 
theless, aa  in  the  Coralligena,  it  is  open  at  its  aboral  end, 
and  its  cavity  is  thus  placed  in  direct  communication  with 
a  chamber,  whence  canals  are  given  off  which  penetrate  the 
gelatinous  mesoderm.  Of  these  canals,  one  continues  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  body,  and  usually  ends  by  two 
apertures  at  the  aboral  pole.  The  others  take  a  direction 
in  a  plane  more  or  less  at  right  angles  with  the  axis ;  and 
after  branching  out,  terminate  in  longitudinal  canals, 
which  lie  beneath  the  series  of  locomotive  paddles,  or 
come  into  relation  with  the  tentacles  when  such  organs 
are  developed.  In  addition  to  these,  two  canals  frequently 
extend  along  the  sides  of  the  stomach  towards  tho  oral  pole. 
The  paddle-like  locomotive  plates  are  disposed  in  eight  longi- 
tudinal series  (ctenophoret)  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  body. 
They  are  thick  at  the  base ;  thin  and,  as  it  were,  frayed  out 
into  separate  filaments,  at  their  free  edges;  and  each  plate 
is  set  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  series  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  The  ovaria  and  testes  are  developed  in  tho 
side  walls  of  the  longitudinal  canals.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  these  canals  answer  to  the  intennescnteric  spaces  of 
an  Actinia;  that  the  common  cavity  into  which  they  aud 
the  stomach  open  answers  to  tho  common  cavity  of  tho 
body  of  the  Actinia;  that  the  apertures  at  the  aboral  polo 
answer  to  the  terminal  aperture  of  Ceieanthus;  and  that 
the  wide  interspaces  between  the  longitudinal  canals  repre- 
sent the  mesoderm  of  the  Actinian  mesenteries  immensely 
thickened. 

In  their  development  the  Ctenophora  resemble  the 
Coralligena  in  all  essential  respects,  though  they  differ 
from  them  in  some  details.  Thus  the  process  of  yelk 
division  goes  on  at  a  different  rate  in  tho  two  moieties  of 
tho  egg,  so  that  tho  vitellus  becomes  divided  into  one  set 
of  small  and  another  set  of  large  cells,  whereof  the  latter 
become  overlaid  by  the  former,  and  give  rise  to  a  large- 
celled  hypoblast,  enclosed  'within  a  small-celled  cpiblost. 
But  in  the  manner  in  which  the  body  cavity  is  formed,  and 
tho  visceral  tube  (which  becomes  the  stomach)  is  developed, 
the  Ctenophora  resemble  the  Actinia.  The  paddles  make 
their  appearance  at  four  points  of  the  circumference  of  tho 
body,  in  the  form  of  elevations  besot  with  short  cilia;  but 
each  of  these  divides  into  two,  and  thus  the  eight  defini- 
tive series  are  constituted. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  among  anatomists  respect- 
ing the  structure  of  the.  Ctenophora  thus  for;  but  the 
question  whether  they  possess  a  nervous  system  and  sensory 
organs  or  not,  is,  as  in  the  case  of  tho  Coralligena,  one 
upon  which  thero  exists  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Grant 
originally  described  a  nervous  gnuglionated  ring,  whence 
longitudinal  cords  proceed  in  Cydippe  (Pl>-urob)^,hiay, 
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but  his  observation  baa  not  been  verified  by  subsequent 
investigations.  According  to  Milne  Edwards,  followed  by 
others  (among  whom  I  must  include  myself),  the  nervous 
system  consists  of  a  ganglion,  situated  at  the  aboral  pole 
of  the  body,  whence  nerves  radiate,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  are  eight  cords  which  run  down  the  correspond- 
ing series  of  paddles;  and  a  sensory  organ,  having  the 
characters  of  an  otolithic  sac,  is  seated  upon  the  ganglion. 
Agassi*  and  KbUiker,  qn  the  other  hand,  have  denied  that 
the  appearances  described  (though  they  really  exist)  are 
justly  interpreted.  And  again,  though  the  body,  described 
as  an  otolithic  sac,  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  position  indi- 
cated in  all,  or  most,  of  the  Ctenophora,  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  it  is  an  auditory  or  a  visual  organ. 

These  problems  have  been  recently  reinvestigated 
with  great  care,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  refined  methods 
of  modern  histology,  by  Dr  Eimer,1  who  describes  a  ner- 
vous system,  consisting  of  extremely  delicate  varicose  ulti- 
mate nerve  fibrils,  which  traverse  the  mesoderm  in  all 
directions,  tod  are  connected  here  and  there  with  gan- 
glionic corpuscles.  These  nerves  are  only  discernible  with 
high  magnifying  powers,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part 
isolated,  and  are  collected  into  bundles  only  beneath  the 
longitudinal  canals.  The  mass  which  lies  beneath  the 
lithocyst  is  composed  of  cells,  but  these  have  none  of  the 
special  characters  of  nerve  cells.  Eimer  states  that  he  has 
traced  the  filaments,  which  he  considers  to  be  nerves,  into 
direct  continuity  with  muscular  fibres;  and,  around  the 
mouth,  into  subepidermal  bodies,  which  he  regards  as 
rudimentary  forms  of  tactile  corpuscles.  The  lithocyst  is 
recognised  as  an  auditory  organ,  and,  in  addition,  eye-spots 
are  described. 

With  a  fundamental  similarity  of  organisation,  the  form 
of  the  body  varies  extraordinarily  in  the  Ctenophora.  One 
of  the  genera  which  is  commonest  on  our  coasts — Cydippe 
(PUeobraehia) — is  spheroidal;  others  (Beroe)  arc  more  ovate; 
others  are  provided  with  large  lobular  processes  (Evcharu), 
while  an  extreme  modification,  in  which  the  body  is 
ribbon  shaped,  is  seen  in  Cesium. 


The  Ctenophora  are  divisible  into  two  very  unequal  groups:* 
I.  Eurystomata,  in  which  the  large  oral  aperture  occupies  the  trun- 
cated extremity  of  the  oval  body. 
L  Beroidtz. 

IL  SUmatomata,  in  which  the  oral  aperture  and  the  gastric  sac  are 
small  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  body. 


I. 


& 

S. 
4. 


The  body  ia  ovate,  truncated  at  the  oral  pole,  the  aboral  being 
ore  or  1cm  acuminate  and  mobile.  The  digestive  cavity  occupies 
a  large  portiou  of  the  body.  The  oral  margin  ia  simple  in  Beroi  and 
Idijitx  i  but  in  Rang  in  the  interradial  spaces  are  notched,  and  in  each 
a  short  process  projects.  The  radial  canal*  are  connected  by  a 
circumoral  canal  No  tentacles  are  present.  The  ctenophorea  of 
Pandora  do  not  extend  over  more  than  half  the  body,  as  la  the 
embryos  of  Cydippe.  The  development  of  the  BtroVim  is  unac- 
companied by  metamorphosis. 

2.  Saaatiz. 

The  circumoral  canal  is  absent  The  onil  aperture  is  laterally 
eom pressed,  it*  long  axis  being  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
teutonics,  which  are  present  in  all  the  genera,  and  which  are  either 
simple  (Cydippe),  or  furnished  with  lamellar  and  filamentous 

Stwndages  (Uormiphora).  The  ctenophorea  are  equal  in  length,  or 
e  lateral  ones  are  fully  developed,  while  Uie  intermediate  are  shorter. 

3.  Lobatet.  ... 

The  oral  and  alx>ral  pole,  or  the  oral  only,  bear  lobate  appendages. 
Bolind  ha*  a  pair  of  oral  lappet*,  into  which  the  radial  canal*  ore  pro- 
longed. The  ctenophorea  corresponding  to  these  lobes  are  the  longest, 
while  the  middle  ones  are  much  shorter,  and  are  prolonged  on  to  an 
auricle  or  finger  like  lobe.  The  tentacle*  are  represented  by  a  tuft 
of  short  process  on  either  side  of  the  mouth.  The  voting  Bolind 
has  tlw  form  of  Cydippe,  and  like  it  bears  •  pair  of  long-fringed 


tentacles.  The  aboral  region,  bcWring  the  lateral  rtraopbor**,  grow* 
more  rapidly  than  the  oral,  so  a*  ultimately  to  project  ia  two 


auorai  regions  witn  its  cter 
dwarfed  representative*  of 
are  longer,  so  that  the  c 
tentacle,  of  tin*  genu,  are 


1  Zoalo-jitche  Stiutien  auf  Capri.  1873. 
•  Ilaeckel,  "  GaurtlU  MorphologU"  ii.  111. 


principal  lobes,  by  which  the  similar  outgrowth  of  the     ~  s 
aboral  regions  with  its  ctenophores  is  arreted,  the  auricle*  being  th. 

f  those  regions.    These  auricle*  in  EueJusns 
ctenophoro.  are  all  of  equal  kngth.  The 
»  placed  at  the  oral  pole ;  the  oral  lobe*  are 
equivalent  to  the  median  ctenophorea  of  Cydippe.  Eurkamphcea 
has  the  oral  lobes  small,  the  body  elongated,  terminated  by  two 
conical  projections,  on  which  the  median  ctenophores  are  prolonn-d. 
4.  Tcmiatte. 

The  body  of  Cestum  is  laterally  compressed  and  elongated  in  a 
direction  which  corresponds  to  on*  of  the  transverse  diameter*  of 
Cydippe,  the  ribbon-like  band  thus  formed  being  sometimes  three 
or  even  four  feet  long.  The  tentacle,  are  new  the  oral  pole  ;  the 
canal*  are  ten  in  number;  tho  medio- lateral  canals  terminate  in 
trunks  which  follow  the  oral  margin  of  the  ribbon,  and  thu. 
correspond  to  the  circular  canal  of  Bcroi. 

Many  Aetinotoa  (Pcnnatulidce,  Ctennphora)  are  phos- 
phorescent ;  bat  the  conditions  which  determine  the  evolu- 
tion of  light  have  not  been  determined. 

All  Actinotoa  are  marine  animals,  and  tho  distribution 
of  many  of  the  families  (Aetinidct,  Turbinolidat,  Pennatu- 
lida,  Btroulas)  is  extremely  wide,  and  bears  no  ascertain- 
able relation  to  climate.  (t.  n.  n.) 

ACTION,  t»  Lnu>,  is  the  process  by  which  redress  is 
sought  in  a  court  of  justice  for  the  violation  of  a  legal 
right  Tho  word  is  used  by  jurists  in  three  different  senses. 
Sometimes  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  right — the  right,  namely, 
of  instituting  the  legal  process ;  sometimes,  and  more  pro- 
perly, it  means  the  legal  process  itself ;  and  sometimes  the 
particular  form  which  it  assumes.  Tho  most  universally 
recognised  division  of  actions  is  the  division  established 
by  the  Roman  lawyers  into  actions  t'n  rem  and  in  pertonavt. 
An  action  in  rem  asserts  a  right  to  a  particular  thing  aa 
against  ail  the  world ;  an  action  t'n  personam  assorts  a  right 
only  as  against  a  particular  person.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, the  law  relating  to  actions  ought  to  form  a 
separate  section  by  itself  in  a  properly  constructed  code. 

In  Roman  law  the  action  passed  through  three  historical 
stages — 

In  the  first  period,  which  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Lex  .£> 
about  673  A.C.C.,  the  system  of  legit  aetiontt  prevailed.  The** 
were  five  in  number,— the  actio  tatravunti,  per  judieu  pastula- 
tionem,  per  condietionew,  per  manue  injtctionem,  per  pigiwru  cap- 
tioned. The  first  was  tho  primitive  and  characteristic  action  of  the 
Roman  law,  and  the  others  were  little  more  than  mode*  of  spplying 
it  to  cases  not  contemplated  in  the  original  form,  or  of  carrying  th* 
result  of  it  into  execution  when  the  action  had  been  decided. 

Actios,  in  Englith  Law,  means  the  form  of  civil  pro- 
cess hitherto  observed  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law.  The 
procedure  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  totally  distinct,  but 
some  account  of  the  former  may  be  desirable  in  order  to 
explain  the  new  form  of  action  introduced  for  all  the  civil 
courts  by  tho  Judicature  Act  of  1673: — 

Actions  at  law  are  divided  by  Ulackstone  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  relief  which  they  are  respectively  intended  to 
obtain.  Real  actions  are  those  "whereby  the  plaintiff  claim*  title 
to  have  any  lands  or  tenements,  rents,  commons,  or  other  heredita- 
ment*. M  In  personal  action*  the  claim  is  for  debt  or  personal  duty, 
or  damages  in  lieu  thereof,"  or  for  "satisfaction  in  damage*  for 
some  injury  done  to  person  or  property."  ifixed  actions  were  •ap- 
posed to  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  of  these ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
was  a  demand  both  for  real  property  and  for  personal  damage*,  aa  in 
the  case  or  an  action  for  waste-  The  distinction  has  long  erased  to  be 
of  any  value.  BUckatone  speaks  of  real  actions  as  being  in  his  time 
pretty  generally  laid  aside,  and  successive  enactment,  have  oblite- 
rated the  distinctions  altogether.  The  statute  3*4  Will.  IV.  e.  J7, 
abolished  all  the  real  and  mixed  actions,  except  three  real  actions, 
and  ejectment,  which  was  a  mixed  action.  The  Common  I -aw  Pri- 
ced lire  Act  of  1 860  has  assimilated  the  procedure  in  the  former  te 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1853 


to 

an  ordinary  action,  and  the  Common  Law  rroceaure  «ci  oi  io5J 
now  regulates  the  proceedings  in  ejectment  In  these  snd  other 
respects  the  three  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1852,  1854,  and 
1860,  very  greatly  simplified  the  proceedings  in  as  action  at  l»w. 
Th*  first  of  these  rendered  it  unnecessary  any  longer  to  sele**  • 
farm  of  action  in  prosecuting  a  claim,  and  abolithod  many  of  the 
technicalities  which  had  accompanied  the  older  forma  Tb* 
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may  be  regarded  na  indicating,  not  ro  much 


[■ought. 

Action  (ander  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act, 
1373).  By  this  Act,  which  establishes  one  supreme  court 
in  place  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  tne 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  action  is  the  nomo  given  to 
the  proceeding  in  tbe  High  Court  of  Justice,  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  old  actions  at  common  law,  suite  insti- 
tuted by  bill  or  information  in  the  Gourt  of  Chancery, 
noses  in  raw  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  or  by  citation  in 
the  Court  of  Probate.  For  these  various  modes  of  obtain- 
ing redress  the  Act  substitutes  one  uniform  proceeding, 
of  the  essential  features  of  the  common 


law  action.  Tho  form  of  action  established  by  the  Act  is  in 
sore  measure  a  compromise  between  tho  old  action  at  law 
tad  Chancery  suit.  It  may  be  described  as  putting  an  end 
to  the  unintelligible  and  even  misleading  formulas  of  the 
one  and  reducing  the  prolixity  and  redundance  of  tho 
other.  (t  k.) 

ACTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  promontory  in  tho 
north  of  Acarnania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Ambracius, 
opposite  the  town  of  Nicopolis,  built  by  Augustus  on  the 
north  side  of  the  strait  Eastwards  from  tho  promontory 
the  strait  widens  out  and  forms  a  safo  harbour.  On  tho 
promontory  was  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo  (who  is  hence 
called  by  Virgil  Actitu),  which  was  enlarged  by  Augustus. 
Actium  became  famous  on  account  of  Augustus's  victory 
over  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (b.c.  31),  and  for  tho  quin- 
quennial gomes  he  instituted  there,  called  Aclia  or  Ludi 
Aetiad.  Actiaca  jEra  was  a  computation  of  time  from  the 
battle  of  Actium.  There  was  on  tho  promontory  a  small 
town,  or  rather  village,  also  called  Actium. 

ACTON,  a  largo  villago  in  Middlesex,  about  eight  mile* 
west  of  St  Paul's.  It  was  once  much  frequented  because 
of  its  saline  springs,  but  these  have  long  lost  their  repute. 
Acton  being  near  the  metropolis  and  cosily  accessible  by 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  the  price  of  building  land 
being  low,  numerous  villas  have  been  erected  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood. The  population  of  tho  parish  increased  from 
3151  in  1861  to  8306  in  1871. 

ACTON,  Sib  John  Francis  Edward,  son  of  Edward 
Acton,  who  practised  as  a  physician  at  Besancon,  was  born 
therein  1736,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  in  1791, 
on  the  death  of  his  cousin  in  the  third  degree,  Sir  Richard 
Acton.  He  served  in  tho  navy  of  France,  and  afterwards 
in  that  of  Tuscany,  and  commanded  a  frigate  in  the  joint 
expedition  of  Spain  and  Tuscany  against  Algiers  in  1774. 
Hii  gallantry  in  rescuing  three  or  four  thousand  Spanish 
soldiers  from  slavery  led  to  his  advancement  Entering 
the  Neapolitan  service,  be  gained  the  favour  of  Queen  Mary 
Caroline,  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces,  then  minister  of  finance,  and'  ultimately  prime 
minister.  His  policy  was  devised  in  concert  with  tho 
English  ambassador  Hamilton,  and,  of  course,  was  hostile 
to  France  and  to  the  French  party  in  Italy.  He  has  been 
held  responsible  for  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  measures 
which,  in  1798-99,  filled  the  prisons  of  Naples  with  poli- 
ticsl  prisoners,  and  even  brought  some  of  them  to  tho 
scaffold.  In  1803  Acton  was  for  a  short  time  deprived  of 
the  reins  of  government  at  the  demand  of  Franco;  but  ho 
was  speedily  restored  to  his  former  position,  which  he  held 
till,  in  Feb.  1806,  on  tho  entry  of  the  French  into  Naples, 
he  had  to  flee  with  tho  royal  family  into  Sicily.  Ho  died 
at  Palermo  on  the  12th  Aug.  1811,  leaving  by  his  wife 
'eldest  daughter  of  his  brother,  General  Joseph  Edward 
Acton,  whom  he  had  married  by  papal  dispensation)  three 
ohildrcn,  of  whom  the  second,  Charles  Januarius  Edward, 
was  made  Cardinal  Santo  Maria  dclla  Pace  in  1842.  It 
may  be  well  to  state  that  Sir  John  has  very  frequently 


been  confounded  with  his  above-mentioned  brother,  born 
in  1737,  who  was  also  employed  in  tbo  Neapolitan  service, 

ACTUARY,  in  ancient  Rome,  was  the  name  given  to  the 
clerks  who  recorded  tho  Acta  Publico  of  the  Senate,  and  also 
to  the  officer*,  who  kept  the  military  accounts  and  enforced 
the  due  fulfilment  of  contracts  for  military  supplies.  In  its 
English  usage  the  word  has  undergone  a  gradual  limitation 
of  meaning.  At  first  it  seems  to  have  denoted  any  clerk 
or  registrar;  then  more  particularly  the  secretory  and 
adviser  of  any  joint-stock  company,  but  especially  of  an 
insurance  company ;  and  it  is  now  applied  specifically  to 
one  who  makes  those  calculations  as  to  the  probabilities  of 
human  life,  on  which  the  practice  of  life  assurance  and  the 
valuation  of  reversionary  interests,  deferred  annuities,  Ac,, 
are  based.  The  first  mention  of  the  word  in  law  is  in  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1819,  where  it  is  used  in  the  vague 
sense,  "  actuaries,  or  persons  skilled  in  calculation."  Tbo 
word  has  been  used  with  precision  since  the  establishment 
of  the  "  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land" in  1848.  The  "Faculty  of  Actuaries  in  Scotland" 
was  formed  at  Edinburgh  in  1856,  and  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  in  1868.  The  registrar  in  tho  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  is  also  called  the  actuary. 

ACUSfA,  Chkistoval  d',  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  born  at 
Durgos  in  1597.  He  was  admitted  into  the  society  in  1612, 
and,  after  some  years  spent  in  study,  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Chili  and  Peru,  where  ho  became  rector  of  the 
College  of  Cuenca.  In  1639  he  waa  appointed  by  tho 
Jesuits  to  accompany  Pedro  Tezeira  in  his  second  explora- 
tion of  tho  Amazon,  in  order  to  toko  scientific  observation*, 
and  draw  up  a  report  that  might  be  sent  to  Spain.  Tho 
journey  lasted  for  ten  months;  and,  on  their  arrival  at 
Peru,  no  ship  being  ready  to  convey  tho  explorer  to  Spain, 
Acuta  employed  himself  in  the  preparation  of  a  narrative 
of  his  journey.  This  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1641, 
under  tho  title  Nuevo  Descubrimicnto  del  Gran  Ilia  de  tat 
Amatonas,  etc.  Tho  King  of  Spain  received  Acuta  coldly, 
and,  it  is  said,  evon  tried  to  suppress  his  book,  fearing 
that  the  Portuguese,  who  had  revolted  from  Spain,  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  information  which  it  contained. 
A  translation  into  French  was  published  by  Gomberville  in 
1682;  and  a  translation  from  the  French  into  English 
appeared  in  1698.  After  occupying  the  positions  of  procu- 
rator of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  and  catijkad or  (censor)  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Madrid,  Acuta  returned  to  South  America, 
where  he  died,  probably  soon  after  the  year  1675. 

ACUPRESSURE,  in  Surgery  (actis,  a  .needle,  premo,  I 
press),  a  method  of  restraining  lia-morrhago,  introduced  in 
1869  by  the  lato  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson.  The  closure  of  the 
vessel  near  the  bleeding  point  is  attained  by  the  direct 
pressure  of  a  metallic  needle,  cither  aluno  or  assisted  by  a 
loop  of  wire.  The  advantages  claimed  by  tho  originator  of 
this  method  over  the  old  silk  ligature  were,  that  the  needles 
can  be  removed  within  forty-eight  hours  after  introduction, 
allowing  tho  wound  to  heal  rapidly ;  and  that,  being  metallic 
and  non-porous,  they  do  not  cause  irritation  and  suppura- 
tion like  the  silk  ligature.  Tbe  catgut  ligature,  which  is 
rapidly  absorbed,  is  gradually  superseding  both  the  silk 
ligature  and  the  acupressure  needle.  A  volumo  entitled 
Aatpre*rtirt,  by'Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  was  published  in  1864. 

ACUPUNCTURE,  the  namo  of  a  surgical  operation 
among  the  Chinese  nnd  Japanese,  which  is  performed  by 
pricking  tho  part  affected  with  a  silver  needle  They 
employ  this  operation  in  headaches,  lethargies,  convulsions, 
colics,  Ac.;  and  it  has  more  lately  been  introduced  into 
British  practice  for  tho  cure  of  some  forms  of  neuralgia. 

ADAFUDIA,  a  large  town  of  Western  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  the  Fclattahs,  in  13"  6'  N.  bat,  1*  3'  E  long., 
about  400  miles  S.E.  of  Timbuctoo.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  mud  wall.     The  neighbouring  country  is   rich  and 
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fertile.  The  trade  in  native  merchandise  is  said  to  be 
na  great  aa  that  of  Abomey,  the  capital  of  Dahomey ;  and 
there  is  also  a  considerable  traffic  in  glare*.  Population, 
about  24,000. 

A  DAL,  a  region  in  Eastern  Africa,  with  a  coast  line 
extending,  between  11°  30'  and  15°  40*  N.  lat,  from  the 
(Jul/  of  Tajurrah  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Maasowah.  For 
about  300  miles  it  borders  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  coast  of 
which  is  composed  of  coral  rock.  It  stretches  inland  to 
the  mountain  terraces,  to  the  west  of  which  lie  the  Abys- 
sinian table-lands  of  Shoa  and  Tigre,  with  a  breadth  near 
Massnwah  of  only  a  few  miles,  but  widening  towards  the 
south  to  200  or  300  miles.  The  northern  portion  of  this 
region,  known  as  the  Afar  country,  is  traversed  by  two 
routes  to  Abyssinia — the  one  from  Zulla  near  Maasowah, 
and  tho  other  from  Amphilla  Bay.  The  former  of  these 
was  selected  for  the  British  Abyssinian  expedition  of  1868, 
Annealey  Bay  being  the  place  of  debarkation  and  base  of 
operations.  There  is  a  third  route  to  Abyssinia  through 
Adal,  tliat  from  Tajurrah  to  Ankobar,  the  capital  of  Shoa, 
said  to  be  preferred  for  trading  purposes,  as  being  less 
steep  than  the  others.  The  river  Hawaah  flows  through 
the  southern  district  of  Adal  in  a  N.K.  direction,  but  is 
lost  in  Lakes  Abbebad  and  Aussa.  Near  this  river  is 
Aussa,  the  chief  town  of  the  country.  Volcanic  rocks 
occur  in  various  parts  of  this  district ;  and  two  mountains, 
4000  feet  high,  are  mentioned,  which  have  sent  down 
streams  of  lava  on  all  aides  to  tho  distance  of  30  miles. 
The  count!  y  contains  two  great  salt  plains  or  basins, — that 
of  Asali  in  its  northern  portion,  and  Aussa  in  the  south. 
Tho  rcmarkablo  salt  lake  of  Bohr  Assal,  near  Tajurrah,  is 
670  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  country 
as  a  whole  is  barren  and  uncultivated.  A  little  barley 
is  reared  on  the  higher  terraces,  and  some  districts 
afford  pasturage  for  domestic  animals,  large  quantities  of 
butter  being  annually  sent  to  Maasowah.  In  some  parts 
of  Adal  the  elephant  is  not  uncommon.  The  salt  of  Asali 
and  Aussa  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  There  is  no 
fixed  government,  the  country  being  inhabited  by  various 
independent  tribes,  all  speaking  the  Afar  language  and 
professing  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  most  of  them  of 
nomadic  habits. 

ADALBERT,  Saint,  one  of  the  founders  of  Christianity 
in  Ocnnany,  known  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Prussians,  was 
born  of  a  uoble  family  in  Slavonia,  about  955 ;  was  educated 
at  the  monastery  of  Magdeburg;  and,  in  983,  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  Prague.  The  restraints  which  he  tried  to  impose 
on  the  newly-converted  Bohemians  by  prohibiting  poly- 
gamy, clerical  incontinency,  and  similar  sins,  raised  against 
him  so  strong  a  feeling  of  hatred,  that  he  was  forced,  in 
988,  to  retire  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  at  the  monasteries 
of  Monte  Basino  and  St  Alexis.  In  993  he  returned  to 
his  flock,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Pope.  Find- 
ing little  amendment,  however,  in  their  course  of  living,  he 
soon  afterwards  went  again  to  Rome,  and  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  Pope  to  devote  himself  to  missionary  labours, 
which  he  carried  on  chiefly  in  North  Germany  and  Poland. 
While  preaching  in  Pomerania  (997),  he  was  thrust  through 
the  heart  by  a  heathen  priest 

ADALBERT,  Archbishop  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg, 
born  of  the  noble  Saxon  family  of  the  Counts  of  Wettin, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ecclesiastics  of  the  11th 
century.  Through  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  Henry 
TTT.  he  was  elevated  in  1043,  when  only  about  thirty 
years  old,  to  the  see  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  which 
included  the  whole  of  Scandinavia,  and  he  accompanied 
tho  monarch  in  his  journey  to  Rome  (1046).  Here  it  is 
said  that  ho  was  offered  and  that  he  refused  the  papal 
throne.  The  refusal  certainly  cannot  have  arisen  from 
Uck  of  ambition;  for  on  his  return  in  1050,  with  a  com- 
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mission  as  legate  to  the  northern  courts  from  Pope  Leu 
IX,,  he  immediately  set  about  carrying  out  the  emperor't 
wishes  by  establishing  himself  in  an  independent  patri- 
archate of  the  north.  For  this  purpose  he  sought  by  every 
means  to  augment  his  already  great  influence,  he  adorned 
his  two  cathedrals,  and  enlarged  and  fortified  the  town  of 
Bremen  so  that  it  might  rival  Rome.  There  was  much  in 
bis  favour,  and  he  might  even  have  succeeded  in  entirely 
separating  the  church  of  the  north  from  the  see  of  Rome, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  Henry  IIL,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  Cardinal  Hildebrand.  Henry  IV.  being  a  minor 
at  tho  time  of  his  father's  death,  Adalbert  was  associated 
with  Archbishop  Hanno  of  Cologne  as  guardian  and  regent ; 
and  during  the  absence  of  the  latter  on  a  mission  to  Rome, 
he  sought,  by  granting  every  indulgence,  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  young  prince,  and  so  to  be  able  to  exercise 
an  absolute  power  in  the  state  (1062-65).  The' Archbishops 
of  Mayence  and  Cologne  secured  his  banishment  from 
court  after  the  government  had  been  assumed  by  Henry  in 
person  (1066);  and  about  the  same  time  his  diocese  was 
invaded  by  the  "natural  enemies'*  of  Bremen,  the  Saxon 
nobles.  In  1 069,  however,  be  was  recalled,  and  reinstated 
in  his  former  position.  He  died  at  Ooelar  in  1072,  ha  vine 
done  much  during  his  last  years  to  inflame  the  Saxons'  hatred 
of  Henry,  which  resulted  soon  afterwards  in  their  revolt. 

ADAM,  an  appellative  noun,  meaning  the  first  man. 
In  Genesis  iL  7,  25,  iii.  8, 20,  iv.  1,  Ac,  it  assumes  the  nature 
of  a  proper  name,  and  has  tho  article,  the  man,  the  only 
one  of  his  kind  ;  yet  it  is  appellative,  correctly  speaking. 
In  Genesis  i.  26,  27,  v.  2,  it  is  simply  appellative,  being 
applied  to  both  progenitors  of  the  human  race ;  not  to 
the  first  man  alone  as  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
chapters.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain,  but 
it  is  probably  connected  with  a  root  signifying  red,  so  that 
the  idea  is  one  red  or  ruddy. 

The  early  part  of  Genesis  contains  two  accounts  of 
man '8  creation.  These  narratives  need  not  be  examined 
at  present  farther  than  man's  origin  is  concerned.  In 
Genesis  i.  26,  27,  we  read,  "  And  God  said,  Let  na  make 
man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness ;  and  let  them  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and 
over  every  creeping  thing  that  crecpeth  upon  the  earth. 
So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image ;  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him  ;  mole  and  female  created  he  thorn.'' 
At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  of  creation  man  appears,  the 
noblest  of  earth's  inhabitants.  In  Genesis  ii  7,  8,  we  also 
read,  "And  the  Lord  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  tho 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ; 
and  man  became  a  living  souL  And  the  Lord  God 
planted  a  garden  eastward  in  ~vden  ;  and  there  he  put  the 
man  ho  had  formed."  The  woman's  creation  is  thus 
narrated  in  subsequent  verses  of  the  same  chapter — 20,  21, 
22,  23,  "And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field :  but  for 
Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him.  And 
the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam, 
and  he  slept :  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up 
the  flesh  instead  thereof.  And  the  rib,  which  the  Lori. 
God  had  taken  from  man,  made  he  a  woman,  and  brought 
her  unto  the  man.  And  Adam  said,  This  it  now  bone  of 
my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh:  she  shall  be  called 
Woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man."  Between 
these  accounts  some  discrepancy  exists.  The  first  repre- 
sents the  man  and  woman  to  have  been  created  together, 
after  the  various  creatures  which  the  earth  sustains  on  its 
surface ;  the  second  makes  Adam  to  have  been  created 
first;  then  the  various  animals,  with  the  woman  last  of  all. 
The  creation  of  animals  separates  the  origin  of  the  man 
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made  in  the  imago  and  form  of  God,  without  explaining 
his  meaning  more  particularly.  Hence  interpreters  differ 
in  attempting  to  define  it  The  language  need  not  be 
restricted  either  to  man's  tpirit  or  to  his  body,  hut  may 
refer  to  his  united  whole,  including  spiritual  qualities  and 
bodily  form.  The  ancient  Hebrew  did  not  think  of  God 
without  a  certain  form,  but  transferred  the  human  one  to 
him,  divesting  it  of  grown  ess,  and  giving  it  an  ethereal 
luminous ness  of  surpassing  glory.  Tho  image  of  God, 
therefore,  in  which  Adam  is  said  to  have  been  created, 
includes  the  whole  man,  with  special  reference  to  the 
spiritual  nature  within  him.  We  cannot  tell  whether  the 
writer  thought  of  immortality  as  involved  in  the  God- 
likeness.  He  may  have  done  bo.  But  the  second  account 
teaches  that  man  was  only  mortal  at  first,  because  he  is 
tent  out  of  Paradise  lest  he  should  become  immortal  by 
eating  of  the  tree  df  life. 

The  narrative  in  tho  first  chapter  is  arranged  according 
to  a  definite  plan.  Six  days  are  allotted  to  the  creation  of 
the  heavens  and  earth,  with  all  their  furniture  animate 
md  inanimate.  After  due  preparation  had  been  made 
by  tho  formation  of  light,  atmosphere,  and  land  separated 
from  water,  life  is  called  into  existence,  first  vegetable, 
then  animal,  terminating  in  man  the  lord  of  this  lower 
world.  Tho  narrative  in  chapters  iL-iv.  does  not  present 
rech  orderly  progress.  In  it  man  is  the  central  figure, 
to  whom  all  is  subordinated.  Ho  is  created  first  For 
him  plants  and  trees  are  made  to  spring  up.  He  is  placed 
:a  a  delightful  garden.  Tho  Lord  God  perceiving  his 
solitary  condition  creates  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  tho 
fowls  of  tho  air;  but  when  brought  to  the  protoplast, 
they  were  insufficient  to  supply  his  mental  void,  so  that 
woman  was  made,  in  whom  ho  found  a  suitable  partner. 
A  number  of  questions  connected  with  the  first  pair,  not 
necessarily  entering  into  the  writer's  main  purposo  in 
J.'cribing  man's  origin,  but  complementary  and  new, 
are,  the  means  by  which  the  ground  yielded  vegetable  pro- 
ductions,  the  in-itcrials  from  which  the  man  and  the  woman 
were  formed,  the  cause  of  their  intimate  union,  the  plnco 
of  their  abode,  the  simplicity  of  their  condition,  and  tho 
way  in  which  animals  first  received  their  names.  By  theso 
traits  preparation  is  mado  for  the  history  of  what  befell 
the  protoplasts  in  their  primitive  abode. 

According  to  the  second  narrative,  Jehovah  planted  a 
nrden  in  Eden,  eastward,  and  put  the  first  man  there. 
A  spring  or  stream  rising  in  Eden,  and  flowing  through 
the  garden,  supplied  it  with  water.  In  issuing  from  the 
garden  it  divided  itself  into  four  rivers,  each  having  its 
own  course.  Tho  writer  gives  their  names,  and  the 
countries  washed  by  three  of  them.  This  garden,  usually 
termed  Paradise  after  tho  Septuagint  and  Vulgat\  has 
been  eagerly  sought  for;  but  it  has  baffled  curiosity. 
Though  two  of  the  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  are 
well  known,  the  other  two,  Pison  an4  Gihon,  can  only  be 
identified  with  difficulty.  They  seem  to  bo  rivers  of 
Northern  India.  The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  took  their 
riie  in  tho  high  land  of  Northern  Armenia ;  tho  Pison,  i.e.. 
Indus  rises  in  the  Himalayas ;  and  the  Gihon,  ».e,  Oxus, 
u  connected  with  Ethiopia  or  Cush.  The  writer  appears 
to  have  considered  them  all  as  having  their  source  in  tho 
northern  highlands  of  Asia,  and  flowing  south,  and  there- 
fore he  placed  Eden  somewhere  in  tho  north  of  Asia. 
The  names  of  two  rivers  belonging  to  a  foreign  tradition, 
and  littlo  known  to  the  Hebrews  because  intercourse  with 
India  was  then  remote,  were  associated  with  those  of  two 
known  ones  incorporated  in  the  national  tradition.  If  the 
interpreter  had  to  do  with  pure  history,  it  might  not  bo 
amiss  to  scorch  for  Eden  in  some  definite  locality;  but,  as 
the  ease  stnnds,  the  examination  would  probably  be  fruitless. 

The  garden  has  two  remarkable  productions — the  tree 
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of  life,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  The 
former  derives  its  name  from  the  virtue  of  its  fruit  to 
impart  perpetual  life  or  immortality.  The  fruit  of  the 
latter  communicates  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  It 
awakens  moral  consciousness.  The  one  had  to  do  with 
physical,  the  other  with  spiritual  life.  Such  were  the 
miraculous  powers  of  the  two  trees  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden. 

The  third  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  first  pair  falling 
away  from  the  state  in  which  they  were  created.  What 
that  state  was  may  be  clearly  gathered  from  the  words.  It 
was  one  of  innocent  simplicity.  The  protoplasts  had  a  child- 
like unconsciousness  of  evil ;  no  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  virtue  and  vice  They  were  in  the  happy  condition 
of  infancy.  Their  moral  existence  had  not  begun.  Perfec- 
tion, nprightness,  righteousness,  could  not  be  predicated 
of  them.  But  the  world  presents  vice  and  its  concomitant 
misery  in  strong  colours.  Misery  and  evil  abound.  The 
eyes  of  an  Oriental  especially  must  have  been  vividly 
struck  with  the  phenomena  of  toilsome  work,  the  pains  of 
child-bearing,  tho  slavery  of  woman,  and  the  inovitablo 
necessity  of  death.  The  Hebrews,  accordingly,  meditated 
on  tho  cause.  Tho  writer  seeks  to  connect  with  t  he  problem 
incidental  phenomena,  as  tho  love  of  nun  and  wife,  tho 
form  of  the  Bcrpent  different  from  that  of  other  animals, 
tho  mutual  hatred  of  man  and  serpents,  Ac  It  is  an  old 
question,  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the  world.  As  all 
the  posterity  of  tho  first  pair  participate  in  sin  atid  suffer- 
ing, the  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  connection  with 
these.  Yet  it  must  not  proceed  from  themselves.  God 
had  made  them  innocent  and  happy.  Tho  origin  of  evil 
must  come  from  without  A  serpent  becomes  tho  instni- 
ment  of  their  temptation.  That  cunuing  and  mischievous 
animal  seduces  them.  Hie  writer  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  creature  itself.  Those  who  suppose  that  the  devil 
employed  tho  serpent  as  his  instrument,  or  that  tho  devil 
alone  is  spoken  of,  are  confronted  by  tho  fact  that  tho  idea 
of  Satan  was  of  later  introduction  among  the  Hebrews 
than  tho  age  of  tho  writer.  Tho  curse  pronounced  on  tho 
tempter  sufficiently  shows  that  none  but  the  agent  expressly 
named  was  thought  of. 

Are  theso  narratives  of  the  creation,  primal  abode,  and 
fall  of  man,  literal  history  1  So  some  have  always  believed, 
with  Augustine  and  tho  Reformers.  The  difficulties  in 
tho  way  of  this  interpretation  are  great  As  it  cannot 
be  carried  out  consistently,  its  advocates  resort  to  various 
expedients.  They  forsake  tho  literal  for  the  figurative 
wherever  necessity  demands.  Thus  thoy  put  a  figurative 
construction  on  the  language  of  tho  curse,  because  they 
allege  that  a  literal  one  would  bo  frigid,  utterly  unworthy 
of  tho  solemn  occasion,  highly  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  speaker  and  the  condition  of  the  parties 
addressed.  Sometimes  they  even  incline  to  regard  the 
narrative  as  a  sort  of  poem,  or  give  it  a  poetical  character. 
The  atmosphere  in  which  the  accounts  movo  is  different 
from  the  literal  one.  Instead  of  assuming  that  God 
created  tho  world  and  all  it  contains  in  a  moment  of 
time,  and  in  harmonious  arrangement,  tho  first  writer 
attributes  creation  to  six  successive  days,  represents  the 
Almighty  as  addressing  the  newly-formed  existences,  look- 
ing upon  them  with  satisfaction,  pronouncing  thcrn  good, 
and  resting  on  tho  seventh  day.  He  naturally  chose 
the  six  days  of  the  Hebrew  week,  with  which  ho  was 
familiar,  for  successive  gradations  of  tho  creative  power. 
In  tho  second  account  we  find  a  speaking  serpent,  God 
walking  in  a  human  way  in  the  cool  of  the  day  through 
the  garden,  his  jealousy  of  tho  aspiring  Adam  who  had 
ottained  a  higher  knowledge,  his  cursing  the  serpent,  and 
cherubim  with  a  flaming  sword.  To  explain  all  this  as 
literal  history,  were  to  attribute  other  perfections  to  the 
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Doity  tnan  infinite  power,  spirituality,  and  wisdom.  Hence 
the  Church  of  England,  according  to  Horslcy,  does  not 
demand  the  literal  understanding  of  the  document  con- 
tained iu  the  second  and  third  chapters,  as.  a  point  of 
faith. 

I  Are  the  narratives  allegorical !  So  Philo1  interprets 
them,  followed  by  the  Greek  fathers  of  Alexandria, 
Clement  and  Origcn,*  as  well  as  by  Ambrose.  In  modern 
times  Coleridge  read  the  whole  as  an  allegory.*  So  did 
Donaldson  in  his  Jathar.  There  is  no  indication,  how- 
ever,  that  allegories  were  intended.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  the  truths  meant  to  be  conveyed  would  have  been  easily 
discovered.  The  embarrassment  and  capriciousness  of  the 
allegorical  interpreters  prove  that  they  have  followed  a 
wrong  method.  The  outward  form  is  set  aside,  and  an 
idea  discovered  beneath  it  with  which  the  envelope  has 
no  necessary  connection.  Both  should  be  retained;  the 
shell  suggesting  the  kernel,  and  the  kernel  showing  itself 
to  be  tho  necessary  evolution  of  central  ideas. 

According  to  another  interpretation,  more  commonly  ac- 
cepted among  scholars  at. the  present  day,  both  accounts  are 
supposed  to  be,  like  the  early  records  of  other  nations,  tradi- 
tional and  mythical.  This  does  not  imply  that  they  are  fables 
or  fictions;  far  from  it  It  is  true  that  the  oldest  traditions 
of  peoples  aro  mainly  subjective,  the  result  of  tho  national 
mind ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  real.  Variable,  developed 
in  different  forms,  influenced  by  the  characteristics  of  tho 
people  and  by  their  intercourse  with  others,  they  are  all  that 
constitutes  the  earliest  history  of  nations,  the  shapings  of 
oral  tradition  before  written  records  appeared.  A  mythologi- 
cal age  stands  at  the  head  of  all  national  histories  ;  and  that 
of  the  Hebrews  seems  to  bo  no  exception.  The  two  narra- 
tives present  philosophical  mythi  in  a  historical  form.  They 
represent  the  best  ideas  of  the  Hebrews  at  a  certain  stage 
of  their  history  in  explanation  of  the  creation  of  man,  his 
primeval  abode  and  state,  and  tho  cause  of  his  degeneracy. 
The  ffc-st  account  is  plain  and  simple.  It  assigns  a  high 
dignity  to  man,  and  traces  all  human  beings  to  a  single 
pair,  in  harmony  with  the  best  evidence  of  modern 
science  that  points  to  unity  of  origin,  rather  than  to  dif- 
ferent centres  of  creation.  There  is  a  naturalness  in  tho 
narrative  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  while  the  writer  adheres 
to  generalities.  (See  Gabler's  Einleitung  to  Eichhorn't 
Urgeschichte,  vol  i.  p.  11,  &c;  and  Gesenius's  article 
"  Adam,"  in  Erich  und  G  ruber" t  Encyklopadie,  vol.  i.) 

On  the  other  hand,  tho  narrator  in  tho  second,  third,  and 
fourth  chapters  manifests  a  more  reflective  spirit,  seeking  to 
explain  causes,  and  to  trace  connections.  Supplying  particu- 
lars wanting  in  tho  older  narrative,  and  correcting  others,  he 
enters  into  details,  and  though  more  anthropomorphic,  has 
a  finer  perception  of  circumstances  associated  with  the 
protoplasts.  Tholuck  himself  odmita  his  narrative  to  be  a 
mythns.  It  is  usual  to  designate  the  first  writer  the 
Elohist ;  tho  second,  tho  Jehovist ;  because  the  one  com- 
monly uses  Elohim  as  the  name  of  Qod ;  tho  other 
Jehovah,  or  Jehovah  Elohim  in  the  second  and  third 
chapters. 

The  Adam  in  the  second  and  third  chapters,  according  to 
this  view,  is  the  progenitor  and  representative  of  humanity, 
who  brought  misery  into  the  world  by  sclf-wilL  He  is  ideal 
man,  becoming  historical  in  every  individual  who,  as 
soon  as  his  moral  nature  is  awakened,  feels  the  power  and 
the  possibility  of  rising  higher  through  reason  and  per- 
ception. Adam's  procedure  repeats  itself  in  each  indivi- 
dual who  has  his  paradise,  eats  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  feels  within  him  the  roots  of  apostasy  from  God.  On 
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the  other  hand,  bis  restoration  and  happiness  are  supposed 

to  be  in  his  own  power.  His  solvation  is  practicable  through 
the  victory  of  reason  over  instinct,  pf  faith  over  sense.4 

The  traditions  uf  ancient  nations  present  analogies  to  the 
creation  of  man  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The 
Etrurian  comes  nearest  to  the  Hebrew.  There  treation 
takes  place  in  six  periods  of  a  thousand  years  each,  and 
men  appear  in  the  last,  after  the  earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
with  all  living  things  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  had  been 
brought  into  existence  by  God.'  The  Persian  mythology, 
in  like  manner,  makes  Ormuzd,  the  god  of  light,  create  Ly 
his  word  JJonover  tho  visible  world  in  six  periods  of  a 
thousand  years  each,  and  man  is  formed  last  The  name  of 
the  first  man  is  Kaiomorts.*  The  Chaldee  myth,  given  by 
Beroeus,  presents  little  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  narra- 
tive. Bel,  the  highest  god,  divided  the  darkness,  and  cut 
the  woman,  who  ruled  over  the  monstrous  creatures  found  at 
first  in  the  ail,  into  two  halves,  out  of  which  heaven  and  earth 
were  formed.  After  that  he  cut  off  his  own  head.  The  blood 
trickling  down  was  taken  by  other  gods  and  mixed  with 
earth,  from  which  men  were  formed,  who  ore  therefore  wise, 
and  partakers  of  the  divine  intelligence.7  The  Phcnician 
myth  is  still  more  unlike  the  Hebrew  account*  But  Ovid's 
teaching  is  that  man  was  made  in  the  imago  of  the  gods, 
and  was  intended  to  be  ruler  of  the  earth.*  The  Egyptian 
theology  has  no  point  of  contact  with  the  Hebrew.10  The 
Indian  accounts  are  very  numerous,  but  often  discrepant 
Their  likeness  to  the  Hebrew  narrative  is  remote;  for  the 
play  of  imagination  appears  in  them  U>  excess  and  absur- 
dity. Among  those  myths  in  which  the  formation  of  men 
is  described  without  allusion  to  any  primordial  distinction 
of  castes,  we  may  quote  two.  Prajapati,  ie.,  the  universe 
which  was  soul  and  only  one,  formed  animals  from  his 
breaths,  a  man  from  his  soul  The  soul  is  the  first  of  the 
breaths.  Since  he  formed  a  man  from  his  soul,  therefore 
they  say,  "man  is  the  first  of  the  animals,  and  the  strongest" 
Tho  soul  is  all  the  breaths;  for  all  the  breaths  depend  upon 
the  souL  Since  he  formed  man  from  his  soul,  therefore 
they  say,  "  man  is  all  tho  animals;"  for  all  these  are  man's.11 
Manu's  account  of  the  creation  is  that  men  of  the  four 
castes  proceeded  separately  from  different  parts  of  Brahma's 
body  prior  to  the  division  of  that  body  into  two  ports.  The 
doctrine  of  emanation  appears  in  the  Indian  cosmogonies,  as 
also  that  of  absorption.  Thus  Brahma  is  reabsorbed  into 
the  supreme  spirit,  according  to  Manu.11  According  to  the 
Baroians  in  India,  God  having  made  the  world  and  the 
creatures  belonging  to  it,  created  man,  who  camo  forth  from 
the  earth  at  the  divine  voice,  his  head  appearing  first,  then 
his  whole  body,  into  whom  life  was  conveyed,  God  gave 
him  for  companion  a  woman,  and  the  two  lived  together  as 
man  and  wife,  feeding  on  the  fruits  of  the  ground.  They 
had  four  sons  of  different  temperaments,  for  whom  God 
made  four  women,  and  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  were 
peopled  by  their  progeny.1* 

The  paradisiacal  state  of  the  first  pair,  and  their  loos  of 
it  as  described  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Genesis, 
havo  their  parallels  in  the  myths  of  ancient  nations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Persian  traditions,  Meschia  and  MescbJane, 
tho  progenitors  of  mankind,  were  created  for  happiness  iu 
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this  world  and  the  next,  on  condition  that  they  were  good, 
and  did  not  worship  Dew*.  At  first  they  acted  according  to 
their  original  nature,  acknowledging  that  all  beings  were 
derived  from  Onnuzd.  But  they  were  seduced  by  an  evil 
spirit,  and  clothed  themselves  in  black  for  thirty  days. 
After  that  they  went  out  to  hunt,  and  found  a  white  goat, 
of  whose  milk  they  drank.  In  this  they  sinned  against 
their  body,  and  were  punished.  The  evil  spirit  or  Dew 
presented  himself  to  them  again,  giving  them  fruits  to  eat, 
by  which  they  forfeited  a  hundred  enjoyments.  At  first 
they  covered  themselves  with  the  skins  of  dogs,  and  ate 
the  flesh  of  these  animals.  They  hunted  and  made  them- 
selves clothing  of  the  skins  of  deer.1 

Abriman  is  represented  as  a  poisonous  serpent,  and 
springs  in  this  form  from  heaven  to  earth.1  Dews  often 
take  the  same  form.1 

The  tree  Horn  among  them  is  similar  to  the  tree  of  life. 
It  imparts  immortality,  and  is  called  the  king  of  trees.4 

The  holy  mountain  or  paradise  of  Persian  tradition  is 
Albordj,  the  abode  of  Ormuzd  and  the  good  spirits,  which 
sends  forth  groat  rivers.*  This  means  the  Hindu  Koosh 
mountains  where  was  Airjana  vecdjo,  the  first  scat  of  the 
Aryan  race.  Here  we  have  mention  of  a  district  Heden; 
and  Zoroaster  is  said  to  have  been 
elsewhere  in  Airjana  vetdjo* 

According  to  the  religion  of  Lama  or  the  Calmucks,  men 
lived  in  the  first  age  of  the  world  80,000  years.  They 
were  holy  and  happy.  But  their  happiness  came  to  an  end. 
A  plant,  sweet  as  honey,  sprang  out  of  the  earth,  of  which  a 
greedy  man  tasted,  and  made  others  acquainted  with  it  A 
tense  of  shame  was  awakened,  and  therefore  they  began  to 
mike  themselves  coverings  of  the  leaves  of  trees.  Their 
age  and  siz-i  decreased.  Virtue  fled,  and  all  manner  of  vice 
prevailed.7  The  paradisiacal  state  of  Thibetan  mythology 
is  one  of  perfection  and  spirituality.  But  the  desire  to  eat 
of  a  sweet  herb,  tchima,  put  an  end  to  that  condition. 
Shame  sprang  up  within  the  fallen;  the  need  of  clothing 
was  felt  They  were  driven  to  agriculture  by  necessity. 
Virtue  fled,  murder,  adultery,  and  all  other  vices  suc- 
ceeded.«  ~ 

Among  the  Indians,  the  holy  mountain  of  the  north,  the 
seat  of  the  gods,  and  the  source  of  the  great  rivers,  was 
Men*    The  tree  Paryata,  brought  from  heaven  to  earth 

is  away 


by  Krishna,  with  its  heavenly  flower  and  fruit,  s< 
hunger,  thirst,  disease,  old  age,  Sic.10 

The  Greek  myths  are  remotely  parallel.  Hesiod  describes 
the  primitive  state  as  one  free  from  toil,  sickness,  and  all 
kinds  of  evil.  Mortals  were  contented  with  easily  obtained, 
though  poor,  sustenance.  But  cunning  Prometheus  de- 
ceived Zeus,  and  stole  fire  from  heaven.  The  latter,  by 
way  of  punishment,  sent  a  beautiful  woman,  Pandora,  whom 
Epimetheus  accepted  as  a  gift  Having  with  her  a  vessel 
into  which  all  sorts  of  misery  had  been  put,  she  opened  it 
out  of  curiosity,  and  evils  flew  forth  in  abundance,  filling 
the  earth    Hope  alone  remained  at  the  bottom.11 

The  story  is  supplemented  and  modified  in  the  Thtogony. 
There  Prometheus  is  twice  punished,  and  woman  becomes 
the  source  of  man's  evils,  merely  as  the  original  mother  of 
the  race.    There  is  also  a  reconciliation  between  Zeus  and 


In  iEschylus  mankind  are  presented  in  the  ignorance  of 
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infancy  till  Prometheus  implanted  in  them  the  power  of 
intellect,  and  the  capability  of  knowledge.  The  fire  from 
heaven  is  not  the  cause  of  the  evils  that  broke  in  npon 
them ;  rather  is  it  the  teacher  of  every  art,  and  the  opener 
up  of  infinite  resources;  but  Prometheus  himself  must 
endure  fearful  punishment  for  his  self-will,  in  paying  too 
much  regard  to  mortals.  Still  there  is  an  intimation  of 
future  reconciliation  between  the  opposing  powers,  Zeus 
and  Promctheua 

The  points  of  similarity  between  the  Old  Testament  and 
this  Greek  representative  of  man's  fall  are  tolerably  plain. 
In  both  there  is  an  original  state  marked  by  freedom  from 
sorrow,  by  complete  earthly  enjoyment  and  undisturbed 
peace  with  God.  Both  attach  the  origin  of  evil  to  the  act 
of  a  free  being  putting  himself  in  opposition  to  God — 
evil  being  the  punishment  of  that  act,  arising  by  means  of 
a  woman.  As  the  Old  Testament  narrative  implies  that 
the  step  taken  by  man  was  not  a  mere  degeneracy,  so 
iEschylus's  description  admits  that  it  was  for  humanity 
the  beginning  of  a  richer  and  higher  life,  since  man's 
proper  destiny  could  not  be  worked  out  in  a  condition  of 
childlike  incapacity.  Pandora  reminds  us  of  Eve ;  Epi- 
metheus of  Adam.  Prometheus  and  the  serpent  both  wish 
to  make  men  like  God  in  knowledge  and  happiness.11  The 
tragic  poet  seems  to  regard  Prometheus  ss  the  archetype  of 
man,  so  that  his  fate  is  theirs.  Like  every  strong-willed 
mortal,  Prometheus  flounders  on  the  rock  of  presumption. 
He  persists  in  acting  contrary  to  the  commands  of  Deity, 
and  endures  torture  till  he  submits  to  a  higher  will,  accept- 
ing the  symbols  of  repentance  and  restraint  within  certain 
limit*.  Thus,  like  Adam,  he  is  the  representative  of 
humanity. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  narratives  is,  that  tho  distinction  between  God  and 
the  world,  spirit  and  nature,  maintained  with  all  sharpness 
in  the  one,  is  not  carried  out  in  tho  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Greek  myth  mixes  tho  two  spheres,  so  that  the 
world  appears  as  the  original,  independent  element,  of 
which  spirit  and  deity  are  mere  products.  In  the  Hebrew 
narrative  the  spiritual  features  are  presented  clearly  and* 
simply;  in  the  Greek  they  are  indistinct, because  transf erred 
to  the  sensuous  world  and  covered  with  a  luxuriaut  growth 
of  outer  nature.14 

Ovid  paints  tho  golden  age  in  the  manner  of  Hesiod,  but 
with  more  details.  It  was  pervaded  by  innocent  simplicity, 
and  the  successive  ages  became  still  worse,  till  moral  corrup- 
tion reached  such  a  height  in  the  last  or  iron  age  that 
Jupiter  sent  a  flood  to  destroy  all  mankind.11 

Plato  in  his  Symporium19  explains  the  sexual  and  ama- 
tory inclination  of  the  man  and  the  woman  by  tho  fact 
that  there  were  at  first  androgynous  beings,  whom  Zeus 
separated  into  men  and  women.  Tho  two  sexes  were 
originally  united. 

In  Corrodi's  BtUr&r/t  (xviiL*  p.  14),  tho  Indian  Etour 
Vedam  is  quoted,  in  which  the  first  man  is  called  Adimo, 
from  whose  body  came  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Schiva.  This 
statement  is  repeated  by  Knobel  and  others.  But  the 
Etour  Vedam  (a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  Yujur  Veda)  is  a 
spurious  Veda  from  the  pen  of  some  Jesuit  missionary.17 
Though  it  mentions  Adimo  (which  simply  means  the  first) 
in  vol.  i.  p.  195,  etc,  and  vol.  ii.  205,  genuine  Indian 
mythology  recognises  no  such  name  of  the  first  man. 

The  second  narrative,  in  some  of  its  ideas,  seems  dc- 
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w  The  KtBwr  VeJim  woe  printed  at  Pari*  in  1778.  See  Mr  F.lni,  in 
the  ArUUick  Remarthtt,  toI.  xtr.  p.  2,  fee.,  and  Dr  Mulr  In  the 
Tra  ntattum*  of  At  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  tot  xxiiL  part  2,  p 
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rived  from  Eastern  Asia.  Sevoral  features  disclose  this: 
such  as  the  covering  of  fig  leaves,  tho  springing  of  four 
rivers  from  a  common  source,  and  the  names  of  two  of 
them  which  point  to  India.  The  treo  of  life  and  the 
seducing  spirit  have  their  place  in  the  Persian  and  Tndian 
religions.  But  its  essence  is  adapted  to  the  hubrew 
theology,  and  contains  genuine  Hebrew  traits ;  though  it 
stands  tolerably  isolated  in  the  circle  of  ideas  which  the 
Old  Testament  presents.  Not  till  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
do  we  find  express  reference  to  it  (chap.  ii.  23,  24), 
though  the  tree  of  life  is  spoken  of  in  y>e  Proverbs.  Yet 
there  is  diversity  amid  similarity.  As  elaborated  by  the 
Hebrew  mind,  the  narrative  is  a  profound  theory,  with  noble 
features  worthy  of  the  subject  Its  verisimilitude  is 
apparent  It  shows  a  thoughtful  contemplation  of  human 
nature,  a  fine  sense  of  its  capacities  and  weakness,  of  its 
aspirations  and  needs.  Its  lines  are  drawn  with  great  dis- 
cernment The  problem  need  expect  no  better  solution  in 
this  life ;  for  its  depths  cannot  be  fathomed  by  the  sound- 
ing-line of  a  finite  understanding.  Here  is  the  one  philo- 
sophy of  the  subject  that  has  taken  the  deepest  bold  of  the 
human  mind,  engrafting  itself  on  the  religious  systems  of 
very  different  races,  and  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the 
most  civilised  nations.  Originating  in  the  East,  it  has  been 
transferred  to  the  West,  where  it  lives  in  pristine  vigour. 
It  is  the  essence  of  the  best  ideas  and  traditions  of 
Eastern  Asia,  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  Hebrew  mind 
at  a  certain  period.  The  more  the  narrative  is  examined, 
the  more  clearly  will  it  appear  the  result  of  enlightened 
reason.  It  embodies  national  traditions  of  Hebrew  reflec- 
tiveness. .  Free  from  the  pantheism  and  dualism  inherent 
in  the  mythologies  of  other  peoples,  the  monotheism  which 
distinguished  the  Hebrews  as  the  depositaries  of  a  divine 
truth  pervades  it  The  tradition  has  two  sides.  It  repre- 
sents the  transition  of  man  to  freedom  and  humanity,  ea 
Schiller  describes  it ;  his  elevation .  by  the  awakening 
exercise  of  reason;  his  advance  from  nature's  cradling- 
season  to  a  consciousness  of  the  divine  within  him  ;  but  it 
represents  at  the  same  time  the  inclination  to  follow  his 
own  will,  to  aspire  to  the  forbidden  contrary  to  his  better 
conviction,  to  push  reason  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
alone  it  can  be  legitimately  used  ;  in  short,  to  break  away 
from  the  will  of  God  in  self-sufficient  independence.  While 
the  fact  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  in  man's  history,  it 
was  also  one  of  the  saddest  When  moral  good  was  made 
possible,  moral  evil  was  introduced.  A  knowledge  of  the 
one  brings  that  of  the  other.1 

After  Adorn  fell,  Ood  drove  him  from  paradise,  whose 
gates  were  guarded  by  cherubim  to  prevent  access  to  the 
tree  of  life.  The  protoplasts  had  first  three  sons— Cain, 
Abel,  Seth ;  then  other  sons  and  daughters.  Adam  died 
at  tho  age  of  930.  According  to  the  Elohist,  the  later 
race  of  men  descended  from  Sein,  the  first  born  (Genesis  v.) ; 
according  to  the  Johovist  from  Cain,  who  was  the  first  born 
(Genesis  iv.)  A  Jewish  tradition  represents  him  as  buried 
in  Hebron  with  the  patriarchs;  a  Christian  one  makes 
Golgotha  his  resting-place. 

A  number  of  absurd  fables,  the  fancies  of  Jewish  writers, 
have  gathered  round  the  simple  narratives  of  tho  Old 
Testament  and  are  incorporated  in  the  Talmud.  In  these 
Adam  is  said  to  have  been  made  as  a  man-woman  out  of 
dust  collected  from  every  part  of  tho  earth;  his  head 
reached  to  heaven,  and4.he  splendour  of  his  face  surpassed 
the  sun.  The  very  angels  feared  him,  and  all  creatures 
hastened  to  pay  him  devotion.  The  Lord,  in  order  to 
display  his  power  before  the  angels,  caused  a  c'.sep  to  fall 
upon  him,  took  away  aomothing  from  all  his  - 
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when  he  awoke  commanded  the  ports  that  had  been  re- 
moved to  bo  dispersed  over  the  globe,  that  the  whole  earth 
might  be  inhabited  by  his  seed.  Thus  Adam  lost  his  sixe, 
but  not  lis  completeness.  His  first  wife  was  Lilitb. 
mother  of  the  demons.  But  she  flew  away  through  thu 
air ;  and  then  the  Lord  created  Eve  from  his  rib,  brought 
her  to  Adam  in  the  most  beautiful  dress,  and  angels  descend- 
ing from  heaven  played  on  heavenly  instruments;  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  dancing.  He  blessed  the  pair,  and  gave  them  a 
feast  upon  a  table  of  precious  stone.  Angels  prepared  the 
most  costly  viands.  But  Adam's  glory  was  envied  by  the 
angels ;  and  the  seraph  Sammael  succeeded  in  seducing 
him.  The  pair  were  driven  out  of  paradise  into  the  place 
of  darkness,  and  wandered  through  the  earth.' 

According  to  the  Koran,  God  created  man  of  dried  da) 
liko  an  earthen  vessel,  animating  the  figure,  and  enduing 
it  with  on  intelligent  souL  When  he  had  placed  him 
in  paradise,  he  formed  Eve  out  of  his  left  side.  All 
the  angels  worshipped  the  new  man  except  Eblis,  who 
refused  and  became  an  unbeliever.  Satan  caused  them  to 
forfeit  paradise,  and  turned  them  out  of  their  state  of 
happiness.  On  Adam's  repentance,  God  pitied  him,  and 
had  him  taught  the  divine  commandments  by  tho  arch 
angel  Gabriel ;  whereupon  ho  was  conducted  to  Arafat,  t 
mountain  near  Mecca,  and  found  Eve  after  a  leparation  of 
200  years.  He  was  buried  on  Mount  Abukais,  near  Mecca.' 
Many  other  fables  of  the  later  Jews  respecting  Adam  are 
collected  by  Eisenmenger,  and  those  of  the  Mahometans 
by  Herbelot 

In  the  emanation  systems  of  the  Christian  Gnostics  and 
Manichjeana,  as  well  as  in  the  gnosis  of  the  Mandwans, 


i  represented  as  one  of  the  first  and  holiest  won*. 
Both  catholic  and  heretical  literature  indulged  in  fictions 
respecting  Adam.  A  Life  of  Adam  was  translated  from  the 
Ethiopic  into  German  by  Dillmann,  in  Ewald's  Jahrbueh, 
v.  The  Testament  of  Adam,  current  in  Byriac  and  Arabic, 
was  published  by  Re  nan  in  the  Journal  Aeiatique,  eerie  v. 
torn.  2.  Both  these  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  Spelunca 
Theeaurorum,  which  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Syriac  tongue. 
Tho  Sethites,  a  Gnostic  sect  had  Apocalypses  of  Adam; 
other  Gnostics  had  a  Gotptl  of  Eve.  A  Book  of  the  Repent- 
ance of  Adam,  and  A  Book  concerning  the  Daughter*  of 
A-iam,  are  condemned  in  the  decree  of  Gelasius.  George 
Syncellus  cites  a  Greek  Life  of  Adam ;  and  a  fragment 
from  The  Greek  Book  of  Adam,  in  a  Florentine  MS.,  is 
given  in  the  Literaturbiatt  dee  Orients  for  1850.  Thus 
the  Adam-literature  is  copious.4  The  Book  of  Adam,  pub- 
lished by  Norbcrg  in  1816,  is  improperly  so  termed.  It 
is  a  Mandaean  or  Sabion  work,  Sidra  JRabba,  which  is  now 
better  known,  since  Petermann's  critical  edition  of  1867, 
and  Noldeke's  researches  into  tho  language.         (a,  d.) 

ADAM  of  Bremen,  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  born  in 
Upper  Saxony,  and  in  1067,  probably  on  tho  invitation  of 
Archbishop  Adalbert,  come  to  Bremen,  where  he  wo* 
appointed  canon  and  magieter  echolarum.  He  died  in 
1076.  His  Geeta  Bammaburgeneie  Eocletia  Pontificum, 
containing  a  history  of  the  diocese  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  from  788  till  the  death  of  Adalbert  in  1072,  is  of 
great  importance  as  the  chief  source  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  northern  kingdoms  during  the 
period  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
piled partly  from  written  documents  and  partly  from  tho 
oral  communications  of  the  Danish  king,  Svend  . 
Its  statements  are  generally  trustworthy,  though  th« 
logy  is  sometimes  confused,  and  the  geographical 
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tion  often  erroneous.  The  style  is  clear  and  interesting, 
though  somewhat  prolix.  It  was  first  published  from  MSS. 
at  Cotienhagen  in  1579.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Lappenberg  in  Perta's  Monument*  Germanics*  A  supple- 
ment to  the  Getta,  a  geographical  work  of  considerable 
rains,  entitled  Dt  Situ  Dania  et  Reliquarum  qua  trait* 
Daniam  runt  Regionum  Satura,  was  published  at  Stock- 
holm in  1615,  and  at  Leyden  in  1629. 

A [> \ M,  Alkxaxdkr,  Rector  of  the  High  School,  Edin- 
burgh, was  bora  on  the  24th  of  June  1741,  near  Forres,  in 
Morayshire.  From  his  earliest  years  he  showed  uncommon 
diligence  and  perseverance  in  classical  studies,  notwith- 
standing many  difficulties  and  privation*.  In  1757  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  at  the  University 
*ith  such  success  that  in  eighteen  months  he  was  appointed 
head-master  of  Watson's  Hospital,  being  at  the  time  only 
nineteen.  He  was  confirmed  in  the  office  of  Rector  of  the 
High  School  on  the  8th  of  June  1768,  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr  Matheson,  whose  substitute  he  had  been  for  some  time 
before.  From  this  period  he  do  voted  himself  entirely  to 
lbs  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  the  preparation  of  the 
numerous  works  he  published  in  classical  literature.  His 
popularity  and  success  as  a  teacher  are  strikingly  illustrated 
m  the  facts  that  his  class  increased  more  than  fourfold  dur- 
ing his  incumbency,  and  that  an  unusually  large  proportion 
■f  hit  pupils  attained  to  eminence,  among  them  being  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Jeffrey.  He  succeeded 
to  introducing  the  study  of  Greek  into  the  curriculum  of 
the  school,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  University 
beaded  by  Principal  Robertson.  In  1780  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  Mr  Adam  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Lawa  He  died  on  the  18th  December  1809, 
after  an  illness  of  five  days,  during  which  he  occasionally 
imagined  himself  still  at  work,  his  last  words  being, — 
"  But  it  grows  dark ;  you  may  go."  Dr  Adam's  first  pub- 
lication was  his  Principle*  of  Latin  and  Enalith  Grammar 
(1772).  This  was  followed  by  his  Roman  Antiquities  (1791), 
5u  Summary  of  Geography  and  History  (1794),  and  his 
Lntin  Dictionary  (1805).  The  MS.  of  a  projected  larger 
Utin  dictionary,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  lies  in 
ibe  library  of  the  High  School. 

ADAM,  Melchior,  German  divine  and  biographer,  was 
Virn  at  Grottkaw  in  Silesia  after  1550,  and  educated  in 
••as  college  of  Brieg,  where  he  became  a  Protestant  He 
*w  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  there  by  the  liberality  of 
k  person  of  quality,  who  had  left  several  exhibitions  for 
r*ing  studenta  In  1598  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  wh  ere, 
*fter  holding  various  scholastic  appointments,  he  became 
rejector  of  the  gymnasium.  In  1615  he  published  the 
tf*t  volume  of  his  Vita  Germanorum  Philotophorum,  Ac. 
rhia  volume  was  followed  by  three  others;  that  which 
treated  of  divines  was  printed  in  1619  ;  his  lives  of  lawyers 
W  of  physicians  were  published  in  1620.  All  the  learned 
men  whose  history  is  contained  in  these  four  volumes  lived 
in  the  16th  or  beginnihg  of  the  17th  century,  and  are 
«ther  Germans  or  Flemings;  but  he  published  in  1618  the 
!ir«  of  twenty  divines  of  othor  countries  in  a  separate 
Tulume,  entitled  Decade*  dues  continent**  Vita*  Theolagorum 
fjUrorum  Principum.  All  his  divines  are  Protestants. 
His  industry  as  a  biographer  is  commended  by  Bayle,  who 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Adam's  labours.  Lutherans 
*ad  Catholics  accuse  him  of  unfairness,  but  the  charge  is 
*t  least  exaggerated.    He  died  in  1622. 

ADAM,  Robert,  architect,  the  second  son  of  William 
Adam  of  Maryburgh,  in  Fife,  was  bora  in  1728.  He 
ttudied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  probably 
received  his  first  instruction  in  architecture  from  his  father, 
"bo,  whether  a  professional  architect  or  not,  gave  proofs  of 
his  skill  and  taste  in  the  designs  of  Hopetoun  House  and 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary.    In  1754  young  Adam 


visited  the  Continent,  and  spent  three  years  in  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  ruins  of  Roman  architecture. 
The  magnificence  of  the  public  baths  erected  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Diocletian  having  impressed  him  with  the  idea 
that  there  had  been  a  marked  revival  of  architectural  art 
during  that  emperor's  reign,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  ruins 
of  the  private  palace  Diocletian  had  erected  at  Spalatro  in 
Dalmatia.  In  company  with  Clcriaseau,  a  French  architect, 
he  sailed  from  Venice  in  July  1754,  and  in  a  few  weeks, 
with  the  help  of  two  experienced  draughtsmen,  bad  com- 
pleted plans  and  views  of  the  fragments,  from  which  he 
was  afterwards  able'  to  execute  a  design  of  the  entire  build- 
ing. The  results  were  published  in  the  Ruin*  of  the  Palace 
of  Diocletian,  &c  (1764).  After  his  return  to  England  he 
rose  to  the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  was 
appointed  architect  to  the  king  in  1762.  Six  years  later 
he  entered  Parliament  as  representative  of  tho  county  of 
Kinross,  but  he  still  continued  to  devote  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  resigning  only  his  court  appoint- 
ment. In  1773-78  he  and  his  brother  James,  also  an 
architect  of  considerable  note,  published  from  time  to  time 
large  folio  engravings  with  letterpress  description  of  their 
designs,  the  most  important  being, — Lord  Mansfield's 
house  at  Caen  wood;  Luton  House,  Bedfordshire;  the 
Register  House,  Edinburgh,  Ac  Among  their  later  works 
may  be  mentioned  thes  buildings  erected  in  London  by  the 
two  brothers,  and  hence  called  tho  Adelphi  (dScA^ot),  which 
proved  an  unsuccessful  speculation  ;  Portland  Place,  London"; 
and  the  Infirmary  of  Glasgow.  The  leadiug  characteristics 
of  all  these  designs  are  lightness  and  e{egance ;  and,  though 
grave  faults  may  be  found  with  his  style,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  English  architecture,  especially  that  of  the  streets  of 
London,  owes  very  much  to  Robert  Adam.  He  continued 
actively  engaged  in  his  profession  until  his  death  in  1792. 
James,  his  brother  and  associate  in  labour,  died  in  1794. 

ADAM,  Riobt  Hojr.  William,  nephew  of  the  preced- 
ing, eldest  son  of  John  Adam,  Esq.  of  Blair-Adam,  Kin- 
ross-shire, was  bora  on  the  2d  August  1751,  studied  at 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  passed  at 
the  Scotch  bar  in  1 773.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  England, 
where  he  entered  Parliament  in  1774,  and  in  1782  was 
called  to  the  Common-law  bar.  He  withdrew  from  Parlia- 
ment in  1795,  entered.it  again  in  1806  as  representative 
of  the  united  counties  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  and 
continued  a  member,  though  with  some  interruptions,  till 
1811.  A  popular  though  not  an  eloquent  speaker,  Mr 
Adam  soon  took  a  prominent  place  in  the  House,  making 
himself  of  importance  by  his  sound  judgment  and  firm 
general  adherence  to  the  Whig  party.  A  duel  in  1779 
between  him  and  Mr  Fox,  in  which  the  latter  was  slightly 
wounded,  did  not  interrupt  their  close  and  steady  friend- 
ship They  both  belonged  to  the  small  but  noble  band 
that  opposed  the  encroachments  of  the  Government  on  the 
Constitution  during  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution. 
One  of  Mr  Adam's  most  valuable  parliamentary  efforts  was 
the  agitation  which  he  successfully  raised,  in  March  1794, 
against  the  severe  punishment  awarded  in  the  Scotch 
criminal  court  to  certain  persons  who  bad  Wen  convicted 
of  sedition.  At  tho  English  bar  he  was  ss  successful  as 
any  one  can  be  who  does  not  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
profession.  Though  known  to  be  much  engaged  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  with  the  management  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  he  obtained  a 
very  considerable  practice.  He  was  successively  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  and 
one  of  the  counsel  who  defended  tho  first  Lord  Melvillo 
when  impeached  (as  Mr  Dundas).  During  his  party's 
brief  tenure  of  office  iu  1806  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  was  afterwards  a  privy  councillor 
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nnd  lord-lieutenant  of  Kinross-shire.  In  1814  he  became 
a  baron  of  Exchequer  iu  Scotland,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  appointed  chief  coramL&aioner  of  the  newly- 
established  Jury-Court  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  over 
which  he  presided  with  much  ability  and  acceptance  till 
1830,  when  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  court,  and 
became  merged  in  tho  permanent  supreme  tribunal 
Though  little  versed  in  the  technicalities  of  law,  he  was  in 
all  practical  matters  an  able  manager;  he  was  a  shrewd 
observer  of  all  that  passed  around  him,  and  a  most  agree- 
able companion,  lie  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  17th 
February  1839. 

ADAM'S  BRIDGE,  or  Sama'i  Bridge,  a  chain  of  sand- 
banks, extending  from  the  island  of  Manaar,  near  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Ceylon  to  the  island  of  Rameseram,  off  tho  Indian 
coast,  and  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  on  the  8.W. 
and  Falk  Strait  on  tho  N.E  It  js  more  than  30  miles 
long,  and  offers  a  serious  impediment  to  navigation.  Some 
of  the  sandbanks  are  dry ;  and  no  part  of  the  shoal  has  a 
greater  depth  than  3  or  4  feet  at  high  water,  except  three 
tortuous  and  intricate  channels,  a  few  foet  deep,  which  in 
calm  weather  permit  the  passage  of  boats  and  small  vessels. 

ADAM'S  PEAK,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Ceylon,  about  45 
miles  E  from  Colombo,  in  N.  lat  6*  65',  E  long.  80s  30'. 
It  rises  steeply  to  a  height  of  7240  feet,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  prospect  Its  conical  summit  terminates  in  an 
oblong  platform,  74  feet  by  24,  on  which  there  is  a  hollow, 
resembling  the  form  of  a  human  foot,  5  feet  4  inches  by  2 
feet  6  inches;  and  this  has  been  consecrated  as  the  foot- 
print of  Buddha.  The  margin  of  this  supposed  footprint 
is  ornamented  with  gems,  and  a  wooden  canopy  protects  it 
from  the  weather.  It  is  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
Cingalese,  and  numerous  pilgrims  ascend  to  the  sacred 
spot,  where  a  priest  resides  to  receive  their  offerings,  and 
bless  them  on  their  departure.  By  the  Mahometans  the 
impression  ia  regarded  as  that  of  the  foot  of  Adam,  who 
here,  according  to  their  tradition,  fulfilled  a  penance  of  one 
thousand  years,  while  the  Hindoos  chum  it  as  that  of  their 
god  Siva. 

ADAMAWA,  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  lies  between 
7*  and  11*  N.  lat,  and  11°  and  16s  E  long.,  about  mid- 
way on  the  map  between  tho  Bight  of  Biafra  and  Lake 
Chad.  Its  boundaries  cannot  be  strictly  defined;  but  it 
stretches  from  &W.  to  N.E  a  distance  of  200  miles,  with 
a  width  of  from  70  to  80  miles.  This  region  is  watered 
by  the  Benuwe  and  the  Faro.  The  former,  which  ulti- 
mately unites  with  the  Niger,  flows  through  Adamawa, 
first  in  a  northerly,  then  in  a  westerly  direction ;  and  is 
joined  by  the  Faro,  which  rises  in  tho  south,  22  miles  from 
Yolla,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Near  their  confluence 
the  Benuwe  is  800  yards  wide,  with  a  depth  of  about  1 1 
feet ;  the  Faro  has  a  breadth  of  600  yards,  but  is  generally 
very  shallow.  Both  rivers  aro  subject  to  extraordinary 
floods,  beginning  in  the  end  of  September,  and  lasting  forty 
days,1  during  which  the  swamps  of  the  adjacont  country  are 
covered  for  a  great  distance  on  both  sides,  and  tho  Benuwe 
rises  at  least  30  feet  The  most  fertile  parts  of  the  country 
arc  i  ho  plains  near  the  Benuwe,  about  800  feot  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea.  Further  from  that  river  tho  land  rises  to 
an  elevation  of  1500  foet,  and  is  diversified  by  numerous 
hills  and  groups  of  mountains.  Mount  Alanlika,  about  25 
miles  S.S.E  of  Yolla,  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Adamawa, 
and  rises  from  the  plain,  an  isolated  mass,  to  the  height  of 
9000  feet  Tho  country,  which  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  is 
covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  has  many  villages,  and  a 
considerable  population.  The  grain  known  as  Zlolau 
torghum  or  durra,  ground-nuts,  yams,  and  cotton  are  the 
principal  products;  and  the  palm  and  banana  abound. 
Elephants  are  very  numerous,  and  ivory  is  largely  ex- 
ported.    In  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  the  rhino- 


ceros ia  met  with,  and  the  riven  swarm  with  crocodiles, 
and  with  a  curious  mammal  called  the  ayu,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  seal  Yolla,  the  capital  of  Adamawa, 
is  situated,  in  N.  lat  9s  28',  E  long.  12°  15",  in  the  fertile 
plain  between  the  Benuwe  and  the  Faro.  The  houses  are 
built  of  clay,  and  surrounded  by  court-yards,  in  which 
grain  is  grown;  so  that  the  town,  though  containing  only 
about  12,000  inhabitants,  is  spread  over  a  large  extent  of 
ground,  and  is  3  miles  long  from  east  to  west  Turktdi 
(a  dark-coloured  cotton  cloth),  beads,  salt,  and  calico  are 
the  principal  articles  exposed  in  the  markets.  Here  and 
throughout  Adamawa  cotton  is  generally  used  as  a  medium 
of  barter.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  are 
slaves,  many  private  individuals  holding  as  many  as  1000, 
while  the  governor  is  said  to  receive  annually  about  5000  in 
tribute.  The  government  of  Adamawa  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Mahometan  ruler,  who  owns  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
Sultan  of  Sokoto,  but  is  in  reality  an  independent  sove- 
reign. Formerly  tho  country  was  called  Fumbina,  and 
was  possessed  by  various  African  tribes,  until  it  was  over- 
run by  the  Fulbe,  a  Mahometan  people.  It  has  nqt  been 
entirely  subjected  by  them,  but  they  have  detached  settle- 
ments at  various  places;  and  numerous  governors,  as  well 
of  the  Fulbe  as  of  outlying  pagan  tribes,  are  in  subjection 
to  the  ruler  of  Yolla.  (See  Berth's  TraveU  in  Central 
Africa,  voL  ii.) 

ADAMITES,  or  Adami an a,  a  sect  of  heretics  that 
flourished  in  North  Africa  in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries. 
Basing  itself  probably  on  a  union  of  certain  gnostic  and 
ascetic  doctrines,  this  sect  pretended  that  its  members  were 
re-established  in  Adam's  state  of  original  innocency.  They 
accordingly  rejected  the  form  of  marriage,  which,  they 
said,  would  never  have  existed  but  for  sin,  and  lived  in 
absolute  lawlessness,  holding  that  whatever  they  did,  their 
actions  could  be  neither  good  nor  bad.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  doctrines  of  this  obscure  sect  which  did  not  at 
first  exist  long,  were  revived  in  Europe  by  the  Brethren 
and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  who  in  the  14th  century 
were  better  known  throughout  Germany  as  Beghards.  This 
name  was  originally  borne  by  a  religious  party  that  was 
formed  in  tho  Netherlands  a  century  earlier.  The  two 
sects  came  into  contact  on  the  Rhino  frontier,  associated 
with  each  other,  gradually  approximated  in  doctrine,  and 
were  at  last  identified  by  the  application  to  both  of  the  one 
name;  though  a  distinct  sect  of  Beghards,  free  from  tho 
excesses  of  the  brethren,  continued  to  exist  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Pieard  is  simply  another  form  which  Beg  hard 
assumed  in  tho  harsh  pronunciation  of  tho  Bohemians,  and 
the  common  method  of  accounting  for  it  by  supposing  a 
leader  Pieard  has  no  sufficient  warrant  Tho  principal 
seat  of  the  Picords  in  Bohemia  was  a  small  island  in  the 
river  Luschnitx,  where  they  lived  in  a  stale  of  nature,  and 
had  wives  in  common.  In  1421  they  were  almost  exter- 
minated by  Ziska,  the  leader  of  the  Hussites,  who  com- 
mitted many  of  them  to  the  flames.  In  1849  it  appeared 
that  the  sect  existed  i"  a  district  of  Austria,  though  small 
in  number,  and  not  ostentatious  of  its  peculiar  practices. 
(Riidingcr  de  Ecd.  FraU  in  Bolem.,  iec ;  Bossuets  Varia- 
tion* of  ProtrHant  Churches.) 

ADAMNAN  or  Adomxan,  Saikt,  born  in  Ireland  about 
the  year  624,  was  elected  Abbot  of  lona  in  679,  on  the 
death  of  Failbhe.  While  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  King 
Aldfrid  of  Northumberland  (700-1),  he  was  led  to  adopt 
the  Roman  rule  in  regard  to  the  time  for  the  observance  of 
Easter;  and  on  his  return  to  lona  he  tried  to  enforce  the 
change  upon  the  monks,  but  without  success.  It  is  said 
that  the  disappointment  caused  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  703  or  704.  Adamnan  wrote  a  Lift  of  St  Colvtnba, 
which,  though  abounding  in  fabulous  matter,  ia  of  great 
interest  and  value.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Reeves 
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published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society  in 
1857.  A  dam  nan' «  other  well-known  work,  Be  Situ  Terra 
Sanetm,  wu  based,  according  to  Bede,  on  information 
received  from  Arculf,  a  French  bishop,  who,  on  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  was  wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of 
Britain,  and  was  entertained  for  a  time  at  Iona.  This  was 
first  published  by  Oretser  at  Ingolstadt  in  1619.  (Kaltn- 
dari  of  the  ScottUh  SainU,  by  Bishop  Forbes,  1872.) 

ADAMS,  John,  a  distinguished  statesman  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America.    He  was  born  on  the  1 9th  or  (new 
style)  30th  of  October  1735,  in  that  part  of  the  township  of 
Braintree,  in  Massachusetts,  which  on  a  subsequent  division 
was  called  Quincy.    His  parents  wero  of  that  class,  then 
abounding  in  New  England,  who  united  the  profession  of 
agriculture  with  that  of  some  one  of  the  mechanic  arts.  His 
ancestor  Henry  had  emigrated  from  Devonshire  in  the  year 
1632,  and  had  established  himself  at  Braintree  with  six 
sons,  all  of  whom  married :  from  one  descended  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  and  from  another  that  Samuel  Adams  who, 
with  John  Hancock,  was  by  name  proscribed  by  an  Act  of 
tie  British  Parliament,  for  the  conspicuous  part  he  acted  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  opposition  to  tho  measures  of  the 
mother  country.    When  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  his 
fitter  proposed  to  his  son  John  either  to  follow  the  family 
pursuits,  and  to  "receive  in  due  time,  as  his  portion,  a  part 
of  tie  estate  which  they  had  cultivated,  or  to  have  the  ex- 
pease  of  a  learned  education  bestowed  upon  him,  with  which, 
instead  of  any  fortune,  he  was  to  make  his  way  in  future 
life.  The  son  choso  the  latter  alternative;  and  having 
received  some  preparatory  instruction,  was  admitted  a 
student  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1751.  After 
grsd nating  in  1755,  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Worcester, 
"here,  according  to  the  economical  practice  of  that  day  in 
New  England,  he  became  a  tutor  in  a  grammar  school,  and 
it  the  same  time  was  initiated  into  the  practice  of  the  law 
in  the  office  of  Mr  Putnam,  then  an  attorney  and  a  colonel 
of  militia,  and  subsequently  a  general  of  some  celebrity  in 
the  revolutionary  war.    A  letter  he  wrote  at  tho  early  age 
of  nineteen,  shows  a  degree  of  foresight  which,  like  many 
other  predictions,  may  have  led  to  its  own  accomplishment. 
It  is  dated  12th  October  1754,  and  says — "  Soon  after  tho 
Reformation,  a  few  people  came  over  to  this  New  World  for 
conscience'  sake.    Perhaps  this  apparently  trivial  incident 
may  transfer  the  great  seat  of  empire  to  America.    It  looks 
l&ely  to  me;  for  if  we  can  remove  the  turbulent  Gallic 
(the  French  in  Canada),  our  people,  according  to  the 
eractest  computation,  will  in  another  century  become  more 
numerous  than  England  itself.    Should  this  be  the  case, 
since  we  have,  I  may  say,  all  the  naval  stores  of  tho  nation 
in  our  hands,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the 
seas,  and  then  the  united  force  of  all  Europe  will  not  be 
»hl«  to  subdue  us.    The  only  way  to  keep  us  from  setting 
up  for  ourselves  is  to  disunite  us." 

He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  year  1758,  and 
gradually  rose  to  the  degree  of  eminence  which  a  local  court 
can  confer;  and  obtained  distinction  by  some  essays  on  the 
•object  of  the  canon  and  feudal  law,  which  were  directed 
to  point  to  the  rising  difference  which  commenced  between 
Use  mother  country  and  the  colonics,  soon  after  the  peace 
of  1763  had  delivered  the  latter  from  all  disquietude  re- 
specting the  establishments  of  France  in  the  adjoining  pro- 
riaca  of  Canada.  His  character  rose,  both  as  a  lawyer  and 
s  patriot,  so  as  to  induce  Governor  Barnard,  who  wished 
to  gain  him  over  to  the  royal  party,  to  offer  him  the  office 
of  advocate-general  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  which  was 
deemed  a  sure  step  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  bench. 
Two  years  after,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives 
of  his  native  town  to  the  congress  of  the  province.  His 
first  prominent  interference  in  political  affairs  was  at  a 
meeting  at  Braintree  in  1765,  to  oppose  the  Stamp  Act. 


The  resolution*  he  proposed  were  not  only  carried 
moualy,  but  were  afterwards  adopted  verbatim  by 
than  forty  other  tewns.    In  1768  he  found  it  necessary 
to  remove  to  Boston,  owing  to  the  increase  of  his  legal 

practice.  . 

His  professional  integrity  was  soon  after  exhibited  in  the 
defence  of  Captain  Preston  and  some  soldier s,  who  were 
tried  before  a  Boston  jury  on  a  charge  of  murder,  April 
1770.  In  this  case  Adams  was  counsel  for  the  defence; 
and  being  considered  by  the  people,  then  in  an  inflamed 
state  against  the  troops,  as  a  determined  friend  of  liberty, 
his  eloquence  obtained  a  verdict  of  acquittal  without  lessen- 
ing his  popularity.  «•..•»■• 

Wnen  it  was  determined,  in  1774,  to  assemble  a  general 
congress  from  the  several  colonies,  Mr  Adams  was  one  of 
those  solicited  for  the  purpose  by  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Before  departing  for  Philadelphia  to  join  the 
congress,  he  parted  with  the  friend  of  his  youth,  his  fellow- 
student  and  associate  at  the  bar,  Jonathan  Sewall,  who  hod 
attained  the  rank  of  attorney-general,  and  was  necessarily 
opposed  to  his  political  views.  Sew  all  mode  a  powerful 
effort  to  change  his  determination,  and  to  deter  linn  from 
going  to  the  congress.  He  urged,  that  Britain  was  deter- 
mined on  her  system,  and  was  irresistible,  and  would  be 
destructive  to  him  and  all  those  who  should  persevere  in 
opposition  to  her  designs.  To  this  Adams  replied:  "I 
know  that  Great  Britain  has  determined  on  her  system, 
and  that  very  fact  determines  me  on  mine.  You  know  I 
have  been  constant  and  uniform  in  opposition  to  her  mea- 
sures; the  die  is  now  cast;  I  have  pasaed  the  Rubicon;  to 
swim  or  sink,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish  with  my  country, 
is  my  unalterable  determination."  Tho  conversation  was 
then  terminated  by  Adams  saying  to  his  friend.  "  I  see  we 
must  part ;  and  with  a  bleeding  heart,  I  aay,  I  fear  for  ever. 
But  you  may  depend  upon  it,  this  ad.eu  is  the  sharpest  thorn 
on  which  I  ever  set  my  foot." 

When  the  continental  congress  was  assembled  M.  Adams 
became  one  of  its  most  active  and  energetic  leaders.  He 
was  a  member  of  that  commit  tee  which  framed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  advo- 
cates for  its  adoption  by  the  general  body ;  and  by  his  elo- 
quence obtained  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  that  assembly. 
Though  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  in  1776,  he  declined 
the  office,  in  order  to  dedicate  his  talents  to  the  general 
purpose  of  the  defence  of  the  country. 

In  1777  he,  with  three  other  members,  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  France  Ho  remained  in  Paris  about  a 
year  and  a  half,  when,  in  consequence  of  disagreements 
among  themselves,  in  which  Adams  was  not  implicated,  all 
but  Franklin  were  recalled.  In  the  end  of  1779  ho  was 
charged  with  two  commissions, — one  as  a  plenipotentiary  to 
treat  for  peace,  the  other  empowering  him  to  form  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Great  Britain.  When  ho  arrived  in  Paris, 
the  French  Government  viewed  with  jealousy  the  purpose  of 
the  second  commission;  and  Count  de  Vcrgcnnes  advised 
him  to  keep  it  secret,  with  a  view  to  prevail  on  the  congress 
to  revoke  it  Mr  Adams  refused  to  communicate  to  tho 
count  his  instructions  on  that  subject;  and  an  altercation 
arose,  from  a  claim  made  by  France  for  a  discrimination  in 
favour  of  French  holders  of  American  paper  money  in  tho 
liquidation  of  it.  The  count  complained  to  Congress,  trans- 
mitted copies  of  Mr  Adotus's  letters,  and  instructed  the 
French  minister  at  Philadelphia  to  demand  his  recall  The 
demaud  was  rejected,  but  afterwards  four  others  wero  joined 
with  him  in  the  commission.  Whilst  these  negotiations 
were  in  progress  he  went  to  Holland,  and  there,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  influence  and  talents  of  the  British  minister. 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke',  succeeded  both  in  negotiating  a  loan,  and 
in  procuring  the  assistance  of  that  country  in  the  defence 
against  Great  Britain.    He  formed  a  commercial  treaty  with 
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Uiat  republic,  and  joined  in  the  ephemeral  association  called 
"  the  armed  neutrality." 

In  1785  Mr  Adams  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  bis  former  sovereign,  where  his  conduct  was  such 
as  to  secure  the  approbation  of  his  own  country,  and  the 
respect  of  that  to  which  he  was  commissioned.  Whilst  in 
London,  he  published  his  work  entitled  Defence  of  the 
American  Constitution,  in  which  he  combated  ably  the 
opinions  of  Turgot,  Mably,  and  Price,  in  favour  of  a  single 
legislative  assembly;  and  thus  perhaps  contributed  to  tho 
division  of  power  aud  tho  checks  on  its  exercise,  which 
becamo  established  in  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of 
1787  he  returned,  after  ten  years  devoted  to  the  public 
service,  to  America.  Ho  received  tho  thanks  of  Congress, 
and  was  elected  soon  after,  under  the  presidency  of  Wash- 
ington, to  the  office  of  Vice-President.  In  1790  Mr  Adams 
gave  to  the  public  his  Discourses  on  Davila,  in  which  he 
exposed  tho  revolutionary  doctrines  propagated  by  France 
and  her  emissaries  in  other  countries.  On  the  retirement 
of  Washington,  the  choice  of  President  fell  on  Mr  Adams, 
who  entered  on  that  office  in  May  1797.  At  that  time  the 
Government  was  entangled  by  the  insolent  pretensions  of  the 
French  demagogues,  and  by  their  partisans  in  many  of  tho 
states.  Great  differences  of  opinion  arose  between  the 
individuals  at  the  head  of  affairs:  one  party,  with  Mr 
Hamilton  at  their  head,  was  disposed  to  resist  the  preten- 
sions of  France  by  open  hostilities;  whilst  Mr  Adams  was 
disinclined  to  war,  so  long  as  there  was  a  possibility  of 
avoiding  it  with  honour.  Owing  to  this  division  of  his 
own  friends,  rather  than  to  a  want  of  public  confidence,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  four  years  for  which  the  President  is 
chosen,  Mr  Adams  was  not  re-elected.  Perhaps  this  was 
in  some  measure  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  the  slave 
states,  in  which  Mr  Jefferson,  his  rival,  and  a  proprietor  of 
slaves,  had  a  fellow-feeling  among  the  chief  of  the  people. 

He  retired  with  dignity,  at  C5  years  of  age,  to  his  native 
place,  formed  no  political  factions  against  those  in  power, 
but  pubUcly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  measures 
which  were  pursued  by  him  who  had  been  his  rival,  who 
had  become  his  successor  in  power,  but  had  never  ceased 
to  be  his  firmly-attached  friend. 

The  last  public  occasion  on  which  Mr  Adams  appeared, 
was  as  a  member  of  the  convention  for  the  revision  of  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  some  slight  altera- 
tions were  requisite,  in  consequence  of  the  province  of 
Maine  being  separated  from  it. 

He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  mental  faculties  to  the 
close  of  his  protracted  life;  and  even  on  the  last  day  of  it, 
two  hours  only  before  its  final  close,  on  tho  4th  July  1826, 
the  fiftieth-  anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Independence,  he 
dictated  to  a  friend,  as  a  sentiment  to  be  given  at  the 
public  dinner  of  tho  day,  "  Independence  for  ever."  By  a 
very  singular  coincidence  Jefferson,  his  rival  and  friend, 
died  a  few  hours  earlier  on  the  same  day. 

Mr  Adams  was  considered  a  sound  scholar,  well  versed 
in  the  ancient  languages,  and  in  many  branches  of  general 
literature.  His  style  in  writing  was  forcible  and  perspicu- 
ous, and,  in  tho  latter  years  of  his  life,  remarkably  elegant. 
In  person  ho  was  of  middling  stature ;  his  manners  spoke 
the  courtesy  of  the  old  school ;  and  his  address,  at  least  when 
ho  was  in  England,  was  dignified  and  manly. 

ADAMS,  Jortx  Quincy,  eldest  son  of  tho  preceding, 
was  born  at  Rraintree  on  the  11th  July  1707.  The  greater 
part  of  his  education  was  received  in  Europe,  which  he 
visited  in  company  with  his  father  in  1778,  and  again  in 
1780,  when  he  attended  for  a  time  tho  university  of  Ley- 
den.  When  only  fifteen  years  old  he  went,  as  secretary, 
with  Francis  Dana  on  his  unsuccessful  mission  to  St 
Petersburg.  .Returning  homo  after  an  interval  spent  in 
Holland,  London^ and  Paris,  ho  graduated  at  Harvard  in 


1788:  and.  after  spending  three  years  in  a  lawyer's  office, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1791.    Three  "successive  series 
of  letters,  on  political  subjects,  contributed  to  a  Boston 
newspaper,  attracted   much  attention,  and  Washington 
appointed  him  ambassador  to  the  Hague  in  1794.  An 
appointment  to  a  similar  post  in  Portugal,  made  just  before 
tho  expiry  of  Washington's  presidency,  was  set  aside  by 
his  father,  who  sent  him  instead  to  Prussia,  giving  him  the 
promotion  by  the  express  advice  of  Washington.  During 
his  residence  as  ambassador  at  Berlin,  he  succeeded  in  nego- 
tiating a  commercial  treaty  with  Prussia.    On  Jefferson 
becoming  President  (1801),  Adams  was   recalled,  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston.    In  1802  Suffolk 
county  returned  him  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress.   Indebted  for  his  position  to  the  Federal  party, 
Adams  supported  their  views  for  four  years,  but  separated 
from  them  by  voting  for  Jefferson's  proposed  embargo. 
This  course  involved  him  in  much  controversy,  and  cart 
him  his  seat  in  the  Senate.    During  his  retirement  he 
added  to  the  employment  arising  from  his  profession  the 
duties  of  tho  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres 
at  Harvard  University,  which  he  held  for  three  years 
(1806-9).    His  lectures — the  first  ever  read  in  an  American 
university — were  published  in  1810,  and  were  much  thought 
of  at  the  time,  though  now  almost  forgotten.    In  the 
winter  following  the  resignation  of  his  professorship,  he 
visited  Washington;  and,  in  an  interview  with  Jefferson, 
brought  a  charge  against  some  of  the  Federal  leaders  of  a 
design  to  di&sulve  the  union,  and  form  a  separate  confedera- 
tion for  the  north.    The  charge  was  afterwards  rejtcated 
in  the  newspapers ;  and,  though  resting  on  slender  grounds, 
greatly  affected  the  confidence  of  the  other  states  in  the 
New  England  representatives.    In  1809  Madison,  having 
obtained  after  some  delay  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
entrusted  Adams  with  tho  embassy  to  St  Petersburg,— an 
appointment  which  the  latter  accepted  against  the  wi&hts 
of  his  father,  and  continued  to  huld,  though  offered  o  scat 
on  the  judicial  bench  of  New  England  some  time  after 
bis  arrival  in  Russia.     When  war  broke  out  between 
England  and   the  United  States,  Adams  induced  the 
Czar  to  make  an  offer  of  intervention,  which,  however, 
the  English  Government  declined  to  accept  Independent 
negotiations  were  thereupon  carried  on  for  six  mouths  st 
Ghent  (the   representatives  of  America  being  Adams, 
Russell,  and  Clay),  and  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  was  signed  24th  December  1814.    After  serving  for 
two  years  (1815-17)  as  minister  in  London,  he  again 
entered  the  arena  of  home  politics  as  secretary  of  state 
under  Monroe.     In  this  office  he  distinguished  himself 
specially  by  his  arrangement  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  which 
defined  the  boundaries  of  the  ceded  territories  of  Florida 
and  Louisiana.    An  elaborate  report  on  weights  and  mea- 
sures gained  for  him  also  a  name  for  scientific  acquirements. 
In  1825  the  election  of  a  President  fell,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  States,  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
since  no  one  of  the  candidates  had  secured  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  electors  chosen  by  tho  States,  and  Adams, 
who  hod  stood  second  to  Jackson  in  the  electoral  vote,  was 
chosen  in  preference  to  Jackson,  Clay,  and  Crawford.  The 
administration  of  Adams  was  marked  by  the  imi>osition  of 
a  high  tariff  on  foreign  goods,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
internal  industry,  and  by  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pur- 
chase Cuba  from  Spain.    Notwithstanding  the  efforts  uf 
Clay,  and  tho  special  claim  he  himself  made  on  the  voters 
of  Virginia  on  account  of  his  discovery  of  the  so-called 
New  England  "plot"  twenty  years  before,  Adams  failed 
to  secure  his  re-election  in  IS-'9.    Dt  eatea  by  Jackson, 
who  had  178  votes  to  his  83,  ho  retired    o  Quincy,  when 
his  father  s  fortune,  increased  by  his  own  efforts,  afforded 
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him  an  ample  competency.  Two  year*  later  he  was  re- 
turned to  Congress  by  the  district  in  which  be  lived,  and 
which  he  continued  to  represent  until  his  death.  Having 
been  chosen  merely  on  account  of  his  determined  resistance 
to  secret  societies,  his  position  was  independent  of  party 
politics,  and  correspondingly  strong.  lie  stood  for  tho 
office  of  governor,  and  then  for  that  of  senator,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  was  on  both  occasions  defeated  by  Davis.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  ho  strove  to 
devise  a  middle  policy  in  regard  to  tariffs,  but  his  greatest 
effort  at  this  period — perhaps  the  greatest  service  of  his 
whole  political  life — was  in  connection  with  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  In  every  form  which  the  question  took,  he 
was  tho  bold  and  determined  advocate  of  abolition, gradually 
gathering  an  influential  party  around  him,  and  so  preparing 
for  the  triumphs,  most  of  which  have  been  won  since  his 
death.  He  himself  witnessed,  in  1815,  tho  abolition  of 
the  "  gag-rule,"  restricting  the  right  of  petition  to  Congress 
on  tho  subject  of  slavery,  which  he  had  persistently  opposed 
during  the  nine  years  it  was  in  force.  He  died  of  paralysis 
on  23d  February  1848,  having  been  seized  two  days  pre- 
viously while  attending  the  dobates  of  Congress.  Adams 
wrote  a  number  of  works,  which  aro  now  of  littlo  import- 
ance. The  style  is  fluent,  but  has  none  of  tho  vigour  and 
elegance  of  his  father's.  During  his  whole  lifetime  he 
kept  a  very  voluminous  journal,  somo  portions- of  which 
have  been  published. 

ADAMS,  Richard,  M.A.,  divine.  Two  contemporaries 
of  the  same  name  are  frequeutlyconfoundod  with  each  other. 
The  more  eminent  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Adams, 
rector  of  WorralL  in  Cheshire.  The  family  records  seven 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  in  succession.  The 
present  worthy  was  born  at  Worrall,  but  tho  loss  of  the 
registers  leaves  tho  date  uncertain.  It  is  usually,  but  erro- 
neously, stated,  that  ho  studied  at  Cambridge  University, 
lie  was  admitted  a  student  of  Brazcnose  College,  Oxford, 
March  24,  1646,  and  became  a  fellow,  having  procoodod 
through  the  usual  degrees.  It  was  at  Brazenose  ho  formed 
his  life-long  friendship  with  John  Howe,  who  hod  a  pro- 
found veneration  for  Adams.  In  1655  ho  was  appointed 
to  the  rectory  of  8t  Mildred's,  Bread  Street,  London — John 
Milton  being  a  parishioner.  From  this  he  was  ejected  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662.  Thereupon  he  continued 
his  ministry  as  opportunity  offered,  and  at  length  was 
settled  as  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Southward  This 
Richard  Adams  is  a  typical  example  of  the  consistent  and 
meek  labourers  of  the  early  and  struggling  period  of  Non- 
conformity. His  holy  and  beautiful  life  inspired  Howe's 
noblest  eloquence  in  his  funeral  sermon.  He  died  in  a 
ripe  old  age,  on  7th  Feb.  1698.  His  principal  literary 
work  is  his  contribution  of  annotations  on  Philippians  and 
Colossians  to  Pool's  celebrated  Annotation*.  Along  with 
Veal  be  edited  tho  works  of  Charnock.  (a.  a  a.) 

ADAMS,  Sakcxl,  American  statesman,  born  at  Boston, 
Sept.  27,  1722,  was  second  cousin  to  John  Adams.  He 
studied  at  Harvard,' but,  owing  to  his  father's  misfortunes 
in  business  in  connection  with  a  banking  speculation,— the 
"  manufactory  scheme," — he  had  to  leave  before  complet- 
ing bis  course,  and  to  relinquish  his  intention  of  becoming 
a  Congregational  clergyman.  He  received  his  degree, 
however,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  tho  tendency 
of  his  political  opinions,  that  bis  thesis  was  a  defence  of 
the  affirmative  reply  to  the  question,  "  Whether  it  be  law- 
ful to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate,  if  the  commonwealth 
cannot  otherwise  be  preserved  I"  The  failure  of  the  bank- 
ing scheme  above  referred  to,  in  consequence  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  English  law,  made  Adams  still  more 
decided  in  his  assertion  of  tho  rights  of  American  citizens, 
and  in  his  opposition  to  Parliament.  He  gave  up  his 
business,  in  which  he  hod  little  success,  and  became  tax- 


collector  for  the  city  of  Boston,  whence  he  was  called  by 

his  political  opponents,  "  Samuel  the  publican."  In  all  the 
proceedings  which  issued  at  lost  in  tho  declaration  of 
independence  Adams  was  a  conspicuous  actor.  He  took 
part  in  the  numerous  town  meetings,  drafted  the  protest 
which  was  sent  up  by  Boston  against  the  taxation  scheme 
of  Granville  (May  1764);  and,  being  chosen  next  year  a 
member  of  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  soon  became 
one  of  tho  leaders  in  debate.  Upon  his  entry  into  the 
House  bo  was  appointed  clerk,  and  had  thus  much  influ- 
ence in  arranging  tho  order  of  business  and  in  drawing  up 
papers.  Attempts  were  more  than  onco  mado  by  the 
English  governor  to  win  him  over  by  the  offer  of  a  place, 
but  Adams  proved  inflexible.  His  uncompromising  resist- 
onco  to  the  British  Government  continued;  ho  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  continental  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  1776.  He  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  sottlcd  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
and  became,  president  of  its  Sonata  From  1789  to  1794 
he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  aud  governor 
from  1794  to  1797,  retiring  in  the  latter  year  partly  on 
account  of  age,  but  partly  also  because  the  Federalists  were 
thon  in  tho  ascendant,  and  he  himself  was  inclined  to  tho 
Jefferson  or  Republican  party.  He  died  on  the  3d  Oct 
1803.  In  an  oration  on  American  independence,  delivered 
in  Philadelphia,  1st  Aug.  1776,  Adams  characterises  the 
English  as  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers."  The  oration  was 
translated  into  French,  and  published  at  Paris ;  and  it  is 
therefore  not  unlikelv  that  Natioleen's  use  of  this  phraso 
was  not  original 

ADAMS,  TuoilAS— "  At  pro**  Shaltpcare  of  Puritan 
theologian*," an  Southey  named  him — has  left  as  few  personal 
memorials  behind  him  as  the  poet  himself.  The  only  facts 
regarding  tho  commonplaces  of  his  biography  aro  furnished 
by  epistles-dedicatory  and  epistles  to  tho  reader,  and  title- 
pages.  From  these  we  learn  that  he  was,  in  1G12,  "a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  at  Willi  ngton,"  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  ho  Is  found  on  to  1614,  and  whence  issued  his 
Heaven  and  Earth  Reconciled,  The  Devit*  Dnnqutt,  and 
other  works;  that  in  1614-15  be  was  at  Wingravo,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  probably  as  vicar,  and  whenco  a  number 
of  his  works  went  forth  in  quick  succession;  that  in  1618 
he  held  tho  preachership  at  St  Gregory's,  under  St  Paul's 
Cathcdfral,  and  was  "  observant  chaplain"  to  Sir  II curie 
Montague,  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England  ;  that  during 
these  years  his  epistles  show  him  to  have  been  on  tho 
most  friendly  terms  with  somo  of  the  foremost  men  in 
state  and  church ;  and  that  he  must  have  died  before  the 
Restoration  of  1 660.  His  "  occasionally"  printed  sermons, 
in  small  quartos,  when  collected  in  1 630,  placed  him  beyond 
all  comparison  in  tho  van  of  tho  preachers  of  England. 
Jeremy  Taylor  does  not  surpass  him  in  brilliance  of  fancies, 
nor  Thomas  Fuller  in  wit  His  numerous  works  display 
great  learning,  classical  and  patristic,  and  ore  unique  in 
their  abundance  of  stories,  anecdotes,  aphorisms,  and  puns. 
He  was  a  Puritan  in  the  church,  in  distinction  from  the 
Nonconformist  Puritans,  and  is  evangelically,  not  dry- 
doctrinally,  Calvinistic  in  his  theology.  His  works  have 
been  recently  collected  by  Dra  Joseph  Angus  and  Thomas 
Smith  (3  vola  8vo,  1862).  (a.  b.  a) 

ADAMSON,  Patrick,  a  Scottish  prelate,  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrews,  was  born  in  the  year  1543,  in  the  town  of 
Perth,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education. 
He  afterwards  studied  philosophy,  and  took  his  degree  of 
master  of  arts  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  In  1564 
he  set  out  for  Paris  as  tutor  to  tho  eldest  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam MacgilL  In  the  month  of  Juno  of  tho  same  year, 
Mary  Queen  of  Soots  being  delivered  of  a  son,  afterwards 
James  VL  of  Scotland  end  L  of  England,  Mr  Adamson 
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wrote  a  Latin  poem,  in  which  he  gave  the  prince  the  title  | 
of  king  of  France  and  England.  Thia  proof  of  hia  loyalty  ! 
involved  him  in  difficulties  The  French  court  wu  offended,  • 
and  ordered  him  to  be  arretted;  and  he  waa  confined  for  six 
months.  He  was  released  only  through  the  intercession  of 
Queen  Mary  and  some  of  the  principal  nobility,  who  inte- 
rested themselves  in  his  behalf.  Aa  soon  as  he  recovered 
his  liberty,  he  retired  with  his  pupil  to  Bourgea.  He  was  in 
this  city  during  the  massacre  at  Paris;  and  the  same  perse- 
cuting spirit  prevailing  among  the  Catholics  at  Bourgea  as 
at  the  metropolis,  he  lived  concealed  for  seven  months  in  a 
public-house,  the  aged  master  of  which,  in  reward  for  hia 
charity  to  heretics,  was  thrown  from  the  roof,  and  had  hia 
brains  dashed  out  Whilst  Mr  Adamson  lay  thus  in  hia 
sepulchre,  as  he  called  it,  he  wrote  his  Latin  poetical  version 
of  the  book  of  Job,  and  hia  tragedy  of  Herod  in  the  aame 
language.  In  the  year  1573  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and, 
having  entered  into  holy  orders,  became  minister  of  Paisley. 
In  the  year  1575  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, by  the  General  Assembly,  to  settle  the  jurisdiction 
and  policy  of  the  church;  and  the  following  year  he  was 
named,  with  Mr  David  Lindsay,  to  report  their  proceedings 
to  tho  Earl  of  Morton,  then  regent  About  this  time  the 
earl  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains ;  and,  on  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Douglas,  promoted  him  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  St  Andrews.  This  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  con- 
flict with  tho  Presbyterian  party  in  the  Assembly.  Soon 
after  his  promotion,  ho  published  a  catechism  in  Latin  verse, 
dedicated  to  the  king,  a  work  highly  approved  even  by  his 
enemies,  who  nevertheless  still  continued  to  persecute  him 
with  great  violence.  In  1578  he  submitted  himself  to  tho 
General  Assembly,  which  procured  him  peace  but  for  a  very 
little  time;  for,  the  year  following,  fresh  accusations  were 
brought  against  him.  A  Provincial  Synod  was  held  at  St 
Andrews  in  April  1586;  tho  archbishop  waa  here  accused 
and  excommunicated  He  appealed  to  tho  king  and  the 
states,  hut  this  availed  him  little.  At  the  next  General 
Assembly,  a  paper  being  produced  containing  the  arch- 
bishop's submission,  he  was  absolved  from  the  excommuni- 
cation. In  1588  freah  accusations  were  brought  against 
him.  The  year  following  he  published  the  Lamentations 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  Latin  verse,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  king,  complaining  of  hia  hard  usage.  Towards  tho 
end  of  the  same  year  he  published  a  translation  of  the 
Apocalypse  in  Latin  verse,  and  a  copy  of  Latin  verses. 
The  king  was  unmoved  by  his  application,  and  granted  tho 
revenue  of  his  see  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  so  that  the 
prelate  and  his  family  were  literally  reduced  to  the  want  of 
broad  During  tho  remaining  part  of  hia  unfortunate  life 
he  was  supported  by  chnritable  contributions,  and  died  in 
1592.  He  had  previously  made  a  written  recantation  of 
hia  alleged  errors  in  regard  to  Episcopacy,  though  the 
genuineness  of  this  is  doubted  by  Spottiawoode.  (See 
Cunningham's  Church  Ilittory  of  Scotland,  voL  L)  The 
character  of  thia  prelate  has  been  variously  represented, 
according  to  the  sentiments  of  religion  and  politics  which 
prevailed  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  encouraged 
and  supported,  under  the  authority  of  the  king,  oppressive 
and  injurious  measures.  The  panegyric  of  the  editor  of 
hia  works,  Mr  Wilson,  is  extravagant  and  absurd  Ho 
says  that  "  ho  waa  a  miracle  of  nature,  and  rather  aecmed 
to  be  the  immediate  production  of  God  Almighty  than 
born  of  a  woman." 

ADANA,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  tho  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sihun, 
about  30  miles  from  the  sea,  in  N.  lat  37*  1',  E  long. 
35*  16'.  It  ia  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Antiochta  ' 
ad  Sarum.  Its  position,  commanding  the  passage  of  the  i 
mountains  to  tho  north  of  Syria,  rendered  it  important  as 
a  military  station  in  tho  contest  between  tho  Egyptians  and  | 


the  Turks  in  1833.  After  tho  defeat  of  tho  Turkiah  army 
at  Konieh,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
and  continued  to  be  held  by  the  Egyptians  till  tho  treaty 
of  July  1840  restored  it  to  the  Porte.  In  the  streets  of 
the  town  there  are  numerous  beautiful  fountains,  supplied 
with  water  from  the  river,  which  ia  here  spanned  by  a 
stately  bridge  of  fifteen  urches,  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  Justinian.  In  winter  tho  climate  is  mild  and  healthy, 
but  in  summer  tho  heat  is  so  great  that  the  principal 
inhabitants  betake  themselves  to  various  cool  retreats  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  adjoining  plain  of 
Adana  is  rich  and  fertile.  Tho  chief  productions  of  the 
province  are  cotton,  corn,  sesame,  and  wool,  which  are 
largely  exported    The  population  of  the  town  ia  20,000. 

ADANSON,  Micnrt,  a  celebrated  French  naturalist, 
descended  from  a  Scottish  family  which  had  at  the  Revolu- 
tion attached  itself  to  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
was  born  tho  7th  of  April  1727,  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  whore 
his  father  waa  in  the  service  of  M.  do  Yintimille,  arch- 
bishop of  that  province.  On  the  translation  of  this  prelate 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  about  the  year  1730,  the 
elder  A  dan  son  repaired  thither  with  hia  five  children,  who 
wore  all  provided  for  by  their  father's  patron.  A  small 
canonry  fell  to  the  lot  of  Michel,  the  revenue  of  which 
defrayed  tho  expenses  of  hia  education  at  the  college  of 
PI  ess  is.  While  there  ho  was  distinguished  for  great  quick- 
ness of  apprehenaion,  strength  of  memory,  and  mental 
ardour;  but  hia  genius  took  no  particular  bent,  until  he 
received  a  microscope  from  the  celebrated  Tuberville  Need- 
ham,  who  was  struck  with  admiration  of  the  talents  and 
acquirements  he  displayed  at  a  public  examination.  From 
that  time  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  he  persevered  with  a 
zeal  almost  unexampled  in  the  observation  and  study  of 
nature.  On  leaving  college,  his  youthful  ardour  waa  well 
employed  in  the  cabinets  of  Reaumur  and  Bernard  de 
Jusaieu,  as  well  as  in  tho  Jardin  des  Plantca.  Such  waa 
his  zeal,  that  he  repeated  tho  instructions  of  tho  professors 
to  his  less  apt  fellow  students;  and  before  completing  bis 
nineteenth  year  he  had  actually  described  (for  his  own 
improvement)  4000  species  of  tho  three  kingdoms  of 
nature.  In  thii  way  he  soon  exhausted  the  rich  stores  of 
accumulated  knowledge  in  Europe;  and  having  obtained  a 
small  appointment  in  the  colony  of  Senegal  he  resigned 
hia  canonry,  and  embarked  on  the  20th  of  December  1748 
for  Africa.  Senegal,  from  the  unheal thineas  of  its  climate, 
was  a  terra  incoynila  to  naturalists;  and  thia  determined 
his  choice  of  that  country  aa  a  field  for  exploration.  His 
ardour  remained  unabated  during  tho  five  years  of  his 
residence  in  Africa.  He  collected  and  described,  in  greater 
or  less  detail,  an  immense  number  of  animals  and  plants; 
collected  specimens  of  every  object  of  commerce;  delineated 
maps  of  the  country ;  made  -systematic  meteorological  and 
astronomical  observations;  and  prepared  grammars  and 
dictionaries  of  the  languages  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  February  1754  he 
found  himself  without  resources,  but  fortunately  secured 
the  patronage  of  M.  de  Bombarde,  who  encouraged  him  in 
the  publication  of  the  scientific  results  of  hia  travels.  In 
his  Butoire  NaturelU  du  Sinfyal  (Paris,  1757)  he  made 
use  of  a  small  portion  of  the  materials  at  bis  disposal ;  and 
the  work  has  a  special  interest  from  the  essay  on  Shells, 
printed  at  the  end  of  it,  where  Adanson  proposed  hia 
itnivertat  method,  a  system  of  classification  distinct  from 
those  of  Buffon  and  Linnseua.  He  founded  hia  classifica- 
tion of  all  organised  beings  on  the  consideration  of  each 
individual  organ.  As  each  organ  gave  birth  to  now  rela- 
tions, so  he  established  a  corresponding  number  of  arbitrary 
arrangements.  Those  beings  possessing  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  similar  organs  were  referred  to  one  great  division, 
and  the  relationship  was  considered  more  remote  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  dissimilarity  of  organs.  The  chief  defect  of 
this  method  consists  in  presupposing  &  knowledge  of  species 
sad  their  organisation  altogether  beyond  the  existing  stage 
of  knowledge.  It  gives,  however,  distinct  ideas  of  the 
degree  of  affinity  subsisting  between  organised  beings, 
independent  of  all  physiological  science.  Until  the  appear- 
ance of  this  work,  the  Testacea  had  scarcely  been  made  the 
subject  of  serious  study.  Adan  son's  methodical  distribu- 
tion, founded  on  not  less  than  twenty  of  the  partial  classi- 
fications already  alluded  to,  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors.  For  the  first  time  there  was  pre- 
sented in  this  department  of  natural  history  a  classification 
of  the  animals  themselves,  and  not  merely  of  the  shells 
which  contain  them.  Like  every  first  attempt,  however,  it 
had  its  imperfections,  which  arose  chiefly  from  ignorance  of 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  animals.  It  was  owing  to 
this  that  he  omitted,  in  his  arrangement  of  the  Mollusca,  all 
molluscous  animals  without  shells.  He  abandoned  his 
original  plan  of  publishing  his  Senegal  observations  in  eight 
volumes,  and  applied  himself  entirely  to  his  Families  des 
Plant**,  which  he  published  in  1763.  Here  he  developed 
the  principle  of  arrangement  above  mentioned,  which,  in 
its  adherence  to  natural  botanical  relations,  was  based  on 
the  system  of  Tournefort,  and  had  been  anticipated  to 
some  extent  nearly  a  century  before  by  Ray.  The  success 
of  this  work  was  hindered  by  its  innovations  in  the  use  of 
terms,  which  were  ridiculed  by  the  defenders  of  the  popular 
sexual  system  of  Linnaeus;  but  it  did  much  to  open  the 
way  for  the  establishment,  by  means  principally  of  Jusaieu's 
Gaura  Plan/arum  (1789),  of  the  natural  method  of  the 
classification  of  plants.  In  1774  Adanson  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  an  immense  work, 
containing  what  may  be  called  the  universal  application  of 
Aw  xnivertal  method;  for  it  extended  to  all  known  beings 
and  substances.  This  work  consisted  of  27  largo  volumes 
of  manuscript,  employed  in  displaying  the  general  relations 
of  all  these  matters,  and  their  distribution;  150  volumes 
more,  occupied  with  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  40,000 
species;  a  vocabulary,  containing  200,000  words,  with 
their  explanations;  and  a  number  of  detached  memoirs, 
40,000  figures,  and  30,000  specimer  j  of  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature.  The  committee  to  which  the  inspection 
of  this  enormous  mass  vras  intrusted  strongly  recommended 
Adanson  to  separate  and  publish  all  that  was  peculiarly  his 
own,  leaving  out  what  was  merely  compilation.  He  obsti- 
nately rejected  this  advice ;  and  the  huge  work,  at  which 
he  continued  to  labour,  was  never  published  He  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1759,  and  he 
latterly  subsisted  on  a  small  pension  it  had  conferred  on  him. 
Of  this  he  was  deprived  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Academy 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  was  consequently  reduced 
to  such  a  depth  of  poverty  as  to  be  unable  to  appear  before 
the  French  Institute  when  it  invited  him  to  take  his  place 
among  its  members.  Government  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him  a  pension  sufficient  to  relieve  the  simple  wants 
of  the  great  naturalist  He  died,  after  months  of  severe 
•offering,  on  the  3d  of  August  1806,  requesting,  as  the  only 
decoration  of  his  grave,  a  garland  of  flowers  gathered  from 
the  58  families  he  had  differentiated — "  a  touching  though 
transitory  image,"  saya  Cuvier,  "  of  the  more  durable 
monument  which  he  has  erected  to  himself  in  his  works." 
His  zeal  for  science,  his  unwearied  industry,  and  his  talents 
as  a  philosophical  observer,  are  conspicuous  in  all  his  writ- 
ings. The  serenity  of  his  temper,  and  the  unaffected  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  endeared  him  to  the  few  who  knew  him 
intimately.  On  his  return  from  Africa  in  1754,  he  laid 
before  the  French  Indian  Company  a  scheme  for  the  settle- 
ment of  a  colony  in  Senegal,  where'  articles  of  African 
produce  might  be  cultivated  by  free  negroes.  His  proposi- 
"  by  his  countrymen,  and  by  a  mis- 


directed patriotism  be  refused  to  present  them  to  the 
Abolitionists  of  England  A  similar  feeling  led  him  to 
refuse  to  settle  in  Austria,  Russia,  or  Spain,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  sovereigns  of  those  countries.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are  his  Natural  History  of  Senegal  and  his 
Families  of  Plants.  He  contributed  a  number  of  papers  to 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  Ship-worm, 
tho  Baobab  tree  (the  largest  tree  known,  to  which,  in  hon- 
our of  Adanson, Linnocus  gave  the  name  A dansonia  digitata), 
tho  origin  of  the  varieties  of  cultivated  plants,  gum-producing 
trees,  and  the  Oscillatoria  Adansonia,  an  animal  regarded 
by  him  as  a  spontaneously  moving  plant  Besides  these 
essays,  he  contributed  several  valuable  articles  in  natural 
history  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Supplement  to  the  first 
Encyclopedic ;  and  he  is  also  the  reputed  author  of  an  essay 
on  the  Electricity  of  the  Tourmaline  (Paris,  1757),  which 
bears  tho  name  of  tho  Duke  of  Noya  Caraffa. 

ADAPTATION,  in  Biology,  is  the  process  by  which  an 
organism  or  species  of  organisms  becomes  modified  to  suit 
the  conditions  of  its  life  Every  change  in  a  living  organ- 
ism involves  adaptation;  for  in  all  cases  life  consists  in  a 
continuous  adjustment  of  internal  to  external  relations. 
The  term  is  usually  restricted,  however,  to  imply  such 
modifications  as  arise  during  the  life  of  an  individual,  when 
an  external  change  directly  generates  some  change  of  func- 
tion and  structure.  Thus,  since  the  adjustments  of  organ- 
isms arise  pertly  in  direct  response  to  causes  acting  on  the 
individual,  and  partly  in  response  to  causes  acting  not 
directly  on  the  individual  but  on  tho  species  as  a  whole, 
adaptation  is  to  be  regarded  as  tho  complement  of  natural 
selection.  While  natural  selection  acts  primarily  on  tho 
species,  adaptation  acts  only  indirectly,  through  the  in- 
heritance of  modifications  directly  generated  in  the  indi- 
vidual All  adaptation  is  limited,  since  an  organ  can  only 
vary  to  a  certain  limited  extent  from  its  congenital  struc- 
ture. Adaptations  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  indirect 
(for  instance,  by  Haeckel,  Gentrellt  Morphologic,  voL  ii. ), 
which  are  directly  generated  in  an  organism,  but  only 
become  apparent  in  its  offspring.  These  form  an  im- 
portant class,  and  seem  to  suggest  that  the  phenomena 
of  adaptation,  thoroughly  understood,  would  go  far  to 
explain  all  the  difficult  cases  of  so -called  spontaneous 
variation.  . 

ADDA,  the  ancient  Addua,  a  river  of  Northern  Italy, 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  small  streams,  near  the  town 
of  Bormio,  in  the  Rbmtian  Alps,  flows  westward  through 
the  Valtellina  into  the  Lake  of  Como,  near  its  northern 
extremity.  Issuing  from  the  Lccco  arm  of  tho  lake,  it 
crosses  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  finally,  after  a  course 
of  about  150  miles,  joins  the  Po,  8  miles  above  Cremona. 
The  Adda  was  formerly  the  boundary  between  the  terri- 
tories of  Venice  and  Milan;  and  on  its  banks  several  im- 
portant battles  have  been  fought,  notably  that  of  Lodi, 
where  Napoleon  defeated  the  Austrians  in  1796. 

ADDER,  the  common  viper  ( Yipera  communis).  The 
death  adder  (Aeanthopis  tortor)  of  Australia,  and  the  puff 
adder  (Clot ho  arictans)  of  South  Africa,  are  both  highly 
poisonous. 

ADDINOTON,  Hxxsr,  Vtscotnn  SroiipuTH,  prime 
minister  of  England,  eldest  son  of  Dr  Anthony  Addington, 
was  born  at  Reading  on  the  30th  May  1757.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Brazenose  College,  Oxford. 
In  1784  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but 
being  elected  about  the  same  time  member  of  Parliament 
for  Devizes,  he  did  not  enter  on  legal  practice.  He  was 
already  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  younger  Pitt,  his 
father  having  been  Lord  Chatham's  medical  adviser  (a 
circumstance  that  secured  for  young  Addington  the  nick- 
name in  Parliament  of  "the  Doctor");  and  he  attached 
as  was  waiural,  to  the  party  of  the  great  cor 
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His  fidelity  to  Pitt  received  a  speedy  and  amplo  acknow-  I 
ledgment  when  ho  was  elected,  in  May  1789,  speaker  of  I 
tho  House,  in  succession  to  Grcnvillc.  For  a  period  of 
twelve  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  chair  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  if  with  no  very/marked 
ability.  In  1801,  when  Pitt  resigned  on  the  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  Addington  succeeded  him  in  the 
offices  of  prime  minister  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
He  was  head  of  the  party  that  had  come  to  be  known  as 
"  the  king's  friends,"  and  took  office,  it  is  said,  on  the 
nrgent  personal  solicitation  of  his  majesty.  The  most 
memorable  event  of  his  brief  administration  was  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  which  was  concluded  on 
terms  that  were  considered  very  favourable.  It  proved, 
however,  but  a  short-lived  truce,  tho  ambition  of  the  First 
Consul  necessitating  a  renewal  of  hostilities  in  May  1803. 
From  this  period  Pitt  assumed  a  critical  attitude  towards 
the  ministry,  and  at  length  he  joined  Fox  and  the  opposi- 
tion in  demanding  more  vigorous  measures  for  tho  defence 
of  the  country.  The  result  was  that  Addington  was  com- 
pelled to  resign,  and  Pitt  was  restored  to  power  in  May 
1804.  Addington  abstained  from  all  factious  opposition, 
and  indeed  gave  a  general  support  to  the  Government 
Ii:  January  1805  ho  joined  tho  cabinet  as  president  of  the 
council,  accepting  at  the  same  time  tho  dignity  of  a  peer- 
age, which  he  had  previously  declined.  He  resigned  office, 
however,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  tho 
share  he  took  in  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Melville  having 
estranged  him  from  Pitt  After  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1806,  he  became  lord  privy  seal,  and  subsequently  lord 
president  in  the  cabinet  of  Fox  and  Grenville,  but  resigned 
office  in  1807.  Ho  became  a  third  time  lord  president 
under  Mr  Perceval  in  1812,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year 
received  the  seals  of  the  Home  Office  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Liverpool.  Ho  held  this  position  for  ten 
eventful  years,  during  which  he  received  his  full  share  of 
the  hostile  criticism  to  which  home  secretaries  are  pecu- 
liarly exposed.  His  administration  had  the  merit  of  being 
vigorous,  fearless,  and  consistent;  but  it  frequently  occa- 
sioned great  irritation,  and  all  but  provoked  rebellion. 
The  policy  of  repression  which  he  pursued  in  regard  to  the 
reform  meeting  at  Manchester  in  1819,  was  not  justifiable 
even  according  to  the  limited  ideas  of  liberty  prevalent  at 
that  time.  Lord  Sidmouth  resigned  office  in  1822,  retain- 
ing his  seat  in  tho  cabinet,  however,  until  1824.  He  died 
on  tho  15th  Feb.  1844,  at  the  advanced  age  of  87.  {Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  by  Dean  Pellow, 
3  vols.  8vo,  1847;  Life  of  William  Pitt  by  Lord  Stan- 
hope, 4  vols.  p.  8vo,  1867.) 

ADDISON,  Joseph,  was  tho  eldest  son  of  Lancelot 
Addison,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  and  was  born  at  his  father's 
rectory  of  Milston  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  1st  day  of  May 
1672.  After  having  passed  through  several  schools,  the 
last  nf  which  was  tho  Charter-house,  he  went  to  Oxford 
when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old.  He  was  first  entered 
of  Queen's  College,  but  after  two  years  was  elected  a  scholar 
of  Magdalen  College,  having,  it  is  said,  been  recommended 
by  his  skill  in  Latin  versification.  He  took  his  master's 
degree  in  1693,  and  held  a  fellowship  from  1699  till  1711. 

Tho  cloven  years  extending  from  1693,  or  his  twenty-first 
year,  to  1704,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-second,  may  be 
set  down  as  the  first  stage  of  his  life  as  a  man  of  letters. 
During  this  period,  embracing  no  profession,  and  not  as  yet 
entangled  in  official  business,  ho  was  a  student,  an  observer, 
and  an  author;  and  though  tho  literary  works  which  ho 
then  produced  are  not  thoso  on  which  his  permanent  cele- 
brity rests,  they  gained  for  him  in  his  own  day  a  high 
reputation.  Ho  had  at  first  intended  to  become  a  clergy- 
man; but  his  talents  having  attracted  the  attention  of 
leading  statesmen  belonging  to  tho  Whig  jorty,  be  vras 


speedily  diverted  from  his  earlier  views  by  tho  countenance 
which  these  men  bestowed  on  him.  His  first  patron  (to 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Congrcvc)  was 
Charles  Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  was 
himself  a  dabbler  in  literature,  and  a  protector  of  literary 
men ;  and  he  became  known  afterwards  to  the  accomplished 
and  excellent  Somen.  While  both  of  them  were  quite  able 
to  estimate  justly  his  literary  merits,  they  had  regard  mainly 
to  the  services  which  they  believed  him  capable  of  render 
ing  to  the  nation  op  the  party;  and  accordingly  they 
encouraged  him  to  regulate  his  pursuits  with  a  view  to 
public  and  official  employment  For  a  considerable  time, 
however,  he  was  left  to  his  own  resources,  which  cannot 
have  been  otherwise  than  scanty. 

His  first  literary  efforts  were  poetical  ■  In  1C93  a  short 
poem  of  his,  addressed  to  Dryden,  was  inserted  in  the  third 
volume  of  that  veteran  writer's  Miscellanies.  The  next 
volume  of  this  collection  contained  his  translation,  in  toler 
able  heroic  couplets,  of  "  all  Virgil's  Fourth  Georgie,  except 
the  story  of  Aristxus."  Two  and  a  half  books  of  Ovid 
were  afterwards  attempted;  and  to  his  years  of  early  man 
hood  belonged  also  his  prose  Essay  on  Virgtfs  Georgia,  a 
.performance  which  hardly  deserved,  either  for  its  style  or 
for  ita  critical  excellence,  the  compliment  paid  it  by  Dryden, 
in  prefixing  it  to  his  own  translation  of  the  poem.  Tho  most 
ambitious  of  those  poetical  assay-pieces  is  the  Account  of 
the  Greatest  English  Poets,  dated  April  1694,  and  addressed 
affectionately  to  Sachoverell,  the  poet's  fellow-collegian,  who 
afterwards  became  so  notorious  in  the  party-quarrels  of  the 
time  This  piece,  spirited  both  in  language  and  in  versi- 
fication, is  chiefly  noticeable  as  showing  that  ignorance  of 
old  English  poetry  which  was  then  universal  Addison 
next,  in  1695,  published  one  of  those  compositions,  celebrat- 
ing contemporary  events,  and  lauding  contemporary  great 
men,  on  which,  during  the  half-century  that  succeeded  the 
Revolution,  there  was  wasted  so  much  of  good  writing  and 
of  fair  poetical  ability.  His  piece,  not  very  meritorious  even 
in  its  own  class,  was  addressed  "  To  the  King,"  and  com- 
memorates tho  campaign  which  was  distinguished  by  Wil- 
liam's taking  of  Namur.  Much  better  than  the  poem  itself 
are  the  introductory  verses  to  Somers,  then  lord  keeper. 
This  production,  perhaps  intended  as  a  remembrancer  to 
tho  writer's  patrons,  did  not  at  once  produce  any  obvious 
effect :  and  we  are  left  in  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  about  this  timo  Addison  contrived  to 
support  himself.  He  corresponded  with  Tonson  the  book- 
seller about  projected  works,  one  of  these  being  a  Trans- 
lation of  Herodotus.  It  was  probably  at  some  later  time 
that  he  purposed  compiling  a  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  In  1699  a  considerable  collection  of  his  Latin 
verses  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  tho  Musas  Anglicancr. 
These  appear  to  have  interested  some  foreign  scholars; 
and  several  of  them  show  curious  symptoms  of  his  charac- 
teristic humour. 

In  tho  same  year,  his  patrons,  either  having  still  no  office 
to  spare  for  him,  or  desiring  him  to  gain  peculiarly  high 
qualifications  for  diplomatic  or  other  important  business, 
provided  for  him  temporarily  by  a  grant,  which,  though 
bestowed  on  a  man  of  great  merit  and  promise,  would  not 
pass  unquestioned  in  the  present  century.  He  obtained, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Somen,  a  pension  of  X30<> 
a  year,  designed  (as  Addison  himself  afterwards  said  in  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  crown)  to  enable  him  "  to  travel, 
and  qualify  himself  to  servo  His  Majesty."  In  the  summer 
of  1699  he  crossed  into  France,  where,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  langitage,  he  remained  rill  tho  end  of 
1700;  and  after  this  ho  spent  a  year  in  Italy.  In  Switz- 
erland, on  his  way  home,  ho  was  stopped  by  receiving 
notice  that  he  was  to  be  appointed  envoy  to  Prince  Eugene, 
then  engnged  in  the  war  in  Italy.    But  his  Whi«  friends 
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were  already  tottering  In  their  places;  and,  in  March  1702, 
the  death  of  King  William  at  once  drove  them  from  power 
and  put  an  end  to  the  penaion.    Indeed  Addison  asserted 
that  he  never  received  but  one  year's  payment  of  it,  and 
that  all  the  other  expenses  of  his  travels  were  defrayed  by 
himself.    He  was  able,  however,  to  visit  a  great  part  of 
Germany,  and  did  not  reach  Holland  till  the  spring  of 
1703.    His  pro  pects  were  now  sufficiently  gloomy:  he 
entered  into  treaty,  oftcner  than  once,  for  au  engagement 
as  a  travelling  tutor;  and  the  correspondence  in  ono  of 
these  negotiations  has  been  preserved.   Tonsou,  had  recom- 
mended him  as  the  best  person  to  altend  in  this  character 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  commonly  called  "  The 
Proud."   The  duke,  a  profuse  man  in  matters  of  pomp, 
was  economical  in  questions  of  education.    He  wished 
Addison  to  name  the  salary  ho  expected;  this  being 
declined,  he  announced,  with  great  dignity,  that  he  would 
give  a    undred  guineas  a  year;  Addison  accepted  the 
t  offer,  saying,  however,  that  he  could  not  find 
nt  in  it  otherwise  than  by  relying  on  his  Grace's 
.tronage;  and  his  Grace  immediately  intimated 
rould  look  out  for  some  ono  else.    Towards  the 
f03  Addison  returned  to  England, 
which  he  composed  during  his  residence  on  the 
t  were  the  earliest  that  showed  him  to  have  attained 
of  skill  and  genius.    There  is  good  reason  for  De- 
feat his  tragedy  of  Cato,  whatever  changes  it  may 
is  have  suffered,  was  in  great  part  written  while  he 
France,  that  is,  when  he  was  about  twenty-eight 
age.    In  tho  winter  of  1701,  amidst  the  stoppages 
omforts  of  a  journey  across  the  Mount  Cenis,  he 
A,  wholly  or  partly,  his  Letter  from  Italy,  which  is 
lie  best  of  bis  poems,  if  it  is  not  rather  the  only  one 
them  that  at  all  justifies  his  claim  to  tho  poetical 
».    It  contains  somo  fino  touches  of  description, 
mi  ma  ted  by  a  noble  tone  of  classical  enthusiasm. 
»  Germany  he  wrote  his  Dialogue*  on  MedaU,  which, 
.',  were  not  published  till  after  his  death.  These 
nch  liveliness  of  style,  and  Bome  tiling  of  the  gay 
•  which  tho  author  was  afterwards  to  exhibit  moro 
t;  but  they  show  little  either  of  antiquarian  learning 
~  -    itical  ingenuity.    In  tracing  out  parallels  between 
passages  of  the  Roman  poets  and  figures  or  scenes  which 
sppear  in  ancient  sculptures,  Addison  opened  tho  easy  course 
of  inquiry  which  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by  Spenco;  and 
this,  with  tho  apparatus  of  spirited  metrical  translations  from 
the  classics,  gavo  the  work  a  likeness  to  his  account  of  his 
travels.    This  account,  entitled  Remarks  on  Several  Partt 
of  Italy,  Ac,  he  sent  homo  for  publication  before  his  own 
return.   It  wants  altogether  the  interest  of  personal  narra- 
tive: the  author  hardly  ever  appears.    The  task  in  which 
h«  chiefly  busies  himself  ia  that  of  exhibiting  the  illustra- 
tions which  the  writings  of  the  Latin  poets,  and  tho  anti- 
quities and  scenery  of  Italy,  mutually  give  and  receive. 
Many  of  the  landscapes  are  sketched  with  great  liveliness, 
sod  there  are  not  a  few  strokes  of  arch  humour.  The 
statistical  information  is  very  meagre ;  nor  are  there  many 
observations  on  society;  and  po'itics  are   no  further 
meddled  with  than  to  show  the  moderate  liberality  of  tho 
writer's  own  opinions. 

With  the  year  1704  begins  a  second  era  in  Addison's  life, 
which  extends  to  the  summer  of  1710,  when  his  age  was 
thirty-eight  This  was  the  first  term  of  his  official  career; 
and,  though  very  barren  of  literary  performance,  it  not  only 
raised  him  from  indigence,  but  settled  definitively  his  posi- 
tion  as  a  public  man.  His  correspondence  shows  that,  while 
on  the  Continent,  he  had  been  admitted  to  confidential  inti- 
macy by  diplomatists  and  men  of  rank ;  immediately  on  his 
return  he  was  enrolled  in  tho  Kitcat  Club,  and  brought  thus 
and  othcrwiso  into  communication  with  the  gentry  of  the 


Whig  party.  Although  all  accounts  agree  in  representing 
him  as  a  shy  man,  ho  was  at  least  saved  from  all  risk  of 
making  himself  disagreeable  in  society,  by  his  unassuming 
manners,  his  extreme  caution,  and  that  sedulous  desire  to 
oblige,  which  his  satirist  Tope  exaggerated  into  a  positive 
fault.  His  knowlcdgo  and  ability  were  esteemed  ao  highly, 
as  to  confirm  the  expectations  formerly  entertained  of  his 
usefulness  in  public  business ;  and  the  literary  fame  he  had 
already  acquired  soon  furnished  an  occasion  for  recommend* 
ing  him  to  public  employment.  Though  the  Whigs  were 
out  of  office,  the  administration  which  succeeded  them  was, 
in  all  its  earlier  changes,  of  a  complexion  so  mixed  and  un- 
certain, that  the  influence  of  their  leaders  was  not  entirely 
lost  Not  long  after  Marlborough's  great  victory  at  Blen- 
heim, it  is  said  that  Godolphin,  the  lord  treasurer,  expressed 
to  Lord  Halifax  a  desire  to  have  the  great  duke's  fame 
extended  by  a  poetical  tribute.  Halifax  seized  the  opjK»r- 
tunity  of  recommending  Addison  as  the  fittest  man  for  tho 
duty;  stipulating,  we  are  told,  that  tho  service  should  not 
bo  unrewarded,  and  doubtless  satisfying  the  minister  that 
his  protege  possessed  other  qualifications  for  office  besides 
dexterity  in  framing  heroic  verse.  The  Campaign,  the 
poem  thus  written  to  order,  was  received  with  extraordinary 
applause ;  and  it  is  probably  as  good  as  any  that  ever  was 
prompted  by  no  moro  worthy  inspiration.  It  has,  indeed, 
neither  the  fiery  spirit  which  Dryden  threw  into  occasional 
pieces  of  the  sort,  nor  the  exquisito  polish  that  would  have 
been  given  by  Pope,  if  ho  had  stooped  to  make  such  usct 
of  his  genius;  but  many  of  the  details  are  pleasing;  and  in 
the  famous  passage  of  the  Angel,  as  well  as  in  scvcr.J  others, 
there  is  even  something  of  force  and  imagination. 

The  consideration  covenanted  for  by  tho  poet's  friends 
was  faithfully  paid.  A  vacancy  occurred  by  the  death  of 
another  celebrated  man,  John  Locke;  and  in  November 
1704,  Addison  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  commissioners 
of  appeal  in  Excise.  The  duties  of  the  place  must  have  been 
as  light  for  him  as  they  had  been  for  his  predecessor;  for  he 
continued  to  hold  it  with  all  the  appointments  he  subsc 
quently  received  from  the  same  ministry.  But  thcro  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  he  was  more  careless  than  other 
public  servants  in  his  time;  and  the  charge  of  incompetency 
as  a  man  of  business,  which  has  been  brought  so  positively 
against  him,  cannot  possibly  be  true  as  to  this  first  period 
of  his  official  career.  Indeed,  tho  specific  allegations  refer 
exclusively  to  the  last  years  of  his  life;  and,  if  he  had  not 
really  shown  practical  ability  in  the  period  now  in  question, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he,  a  man  destitute  alike  of  wealth, 
of  social  or  fashionable  liveliness,  and  of  family  interest, 
could  have  been  promoted,  for  several  years,  from  office  to 
office,  as  he  was,  till  the  fall  of  the  administration  to  which 
ho  was  attached.  In  1706  he  became  one  of  the  under- 
secretaries of  state,  serving  first  under  Hedges,  who  belonged 
to  the  Tory  section  of  the  Government,  and  afterwards  under 
Lord  Sunderland,  Marlborough's  son-in-law,  and  a  zealous 
follower  of  Addison's  early  patron,  Somen.  The  work  of 
this  office,  how  over,  like  that  of  the  commissionership,  must 
often  have  admitted  of  performance  by  deputy.  For  in 
1707,  the  Whigs  having  become  stronger,  Lord  Halifax 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover;  and, 
besides  taking  Vanbrugh  the  dramatist  with  him  as  king* 
at-arms,  he  selected  Addison  as  his  secretary.  In  1708  ho 
entered  Parliament,  sitting  at  first  for  Lostwithiel,  but 
afterwards  for  Malmcsbury,  which,  being  six  times  elected 
he  represented  from  1710  till  his  death.  Here  unquestion- 
ably ho  did  fail.  What  part  ho  may  have  taken  in  tho 
details  of  business  we  are  not  informed;  but  ho  was  always 
a  silent  member,  unless  it  be  true  that  he  one*  attempted 
to  epeak  and  sat  down  in  confusion.  In  1709  Lord 
Wharton,  the  father  of  the  notorious  duke,  having  been 
named  lord  lieutenant  of  'rcland,  Addison  bocauv  his 
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secretary,  receiving  al?o  au  Appointment  as  keeper  of  records. 
This  event  happened  only  about  a  year  and  a  half  before 
the  dismissal  of  the  ministry;  and  the  Irish  secretary  would 
seem  to  have  transacted  the  business  of  his  office  chiefly  in 
London.  But  there  are  letters  showing  him  to  have  made 
himself  acceptable  to  some  of  the  best  and  most  distin- 
guished persons  in  Dublin;  and  he  escaped  without  having 
any  quarrel  with  Swift,  his  acquaintance  with  whom  had 
begun  some  timo  before.  In  the  literary  history  of 
Addison  those  seven  years  of  official  service  are  almost  a 
blank,  till  we  approach  their  close.  He  defended  tho 
Government  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  on  The  Present 
State  of  the  War;  he  united  compliments  to  the  all-powerful 
Marlborough  with  indifferent  attempts  at  lyrical  poetry  in 
his  opera  of  Rosamond;  and,  besides  furnishing  a  prologue 
to  Steele's  comedy  of  Tlie  Tender  Husband,  he  perhaps 
gave  some  assistance  in  the  composition  of  the  play.  Irish 
administration,  however,  allowed  it  would  seem  more 
leisure  than  might  have  been  expected.  During  the  last 
few  montha  of  his  tenure  of  office  Addison  contributed 
largely  to  the  Toiler.  But  his  entrance  on  thia  new  field 
doca  nearly  coincide  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  section  in 
his  history. 

Even  the  c  lalition-ministry  of  Godolphin  was  too  Whig- 
giah  for  the  taste  of  Queen  Anne;  and  the  Tories,  the 
favourites  of  the  court,  gained,  both  in  parliamentary  power 
and  in  popularity  out  of  doors,  by  a  combination  of  lucky 
accidents,  dexterous  management,  and  divisions  and  double- 
dealing  among  their  adversaries.  The  real  failure  of  tho 
prosecution  of  Addison's  old  friend  Sacheverell,  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  Whigs;  and  in  August  J 7 10  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  ministry  had  been  completed.  The  Tory 
administration  which  succeeded  kept  its  place  till  the 
queen's  death  in  17H,  and  Addison  was  thus  left  to  devote 
four  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  from  his  thirty-ninth  year 
to  his  forty-third,  to  occupations  less  lucrative  than  those  in 
which  his  time  had  recently  been  frittered  away,  but  much 
more  conducive  to  the  extension  of  his  own  fame,  and  to 
the  benefit  of  English  literature.  Although  our  information 
as  to  hU  pecuniary  affairs  is  very  scanty,  we  are  entitled  to 
believe  that  he  was  now  independent  of  literary  labour.  He 
speaks,  in  an  extant  paper,  of  having  had  (but  lost)  property 
in  the  West  Indies ;  and  he  is  understood  to  have  inherited 
several  thousand  pounds  from  a  younger  brother,  who  was 
governor  of  Madras.  In  1711  he  purchased,  for  XI  0,000, 
the  estate  of  Bilton,  near  Rugby, — the  place  which  after- 
wards became  the  residence  of  Mr  Apperley,  better  known 
by  his  assumed  name  of  u  Nimrod" 

During  those  four  years  he  produced  a  few  political 
writings.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  the  ministry,  he  con- 
tributed five  numbers  to  the  Whig  Examiner,  a  paper  set 
up  in  opposition  to  the  Tory  periodical  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  then  conducted  by  the  poet  Prior,  and  after- 
wards became  the  vehicle  of  Swift's  most  vehement  invec- 
tives against  the  party  he  had  once  belonged  to.  These  are 
certainly  the  most  ill-natured  of  Addison's  writings,  but 
they  are  neither  lively  nor  vigjrous.  There  is  more  spirit 
in  his  allegorical  pamphlet,  the  Trial  and  Conviction  of 
Count  Tariff. 

But  from  tho  autumn  of  1710  till  the  end  of  1714  his 
principal  employment  was  the  composition  of  his  celebrated 
Periodical  Essays.  The  honour  of  inventing  the  plan  of 
such  compositions,  as  well  as  that  of  first  carrying  the  idea 
into  execution,  belongs  to  Richard  Steele,  who  had  been  a 
school-fellow  of  Addison  at  tho  Charter-house,  continued  to 
lie  on  intimate  terms  with  him  afterwards,  and  attached 
himself  with  his  characteristic  ardour  to  the  came  political 
party.  When,  in  April  1709,  Steele  published  the  first 
number  of  the  Tatler,  Addison  was  in  Dublin,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  dcaign.    He  is  said  to  have  detected  hi) 


friend's  authorship  only  by  recognising,  in  one  of  the  early 
papers,  a  critical  remark  which  he  rcmem  wred  having  him- 
self communicated  to  Steele.  He  began  to  furnish  essays 
in  a  few  weeks,  assisted  occasionally  while  he  held  office, 
and  afterwards  wrote  oftener  than  Steele  himself.  He  thus 
contributed  in  all,  if  bis  literary  executor  selected  his  con- 
tributions correctly,  more  than  60  of  the  271  essays  which 
the  work  contains.  The  Tatler  exhibited,  in  more  way.* 
than  one,  symptoms  of  being  an  experiment.  The  pro- 
jector, imitating  the  news-sheets  in  form,  thought  it  prudent 
to  give,  in  each  number,  news  in  addition  to  the  essay;  and 
there  was  a  want,  both  of  unity  and  of  correct  finishing,  in 
the  putting  together  of  the  literary  materials.  Addison 'i* 
contributions,  in  particular,  are  iu  many  places  as  lively  as 
anything  he  ever  wrote;  and  his  style,  in  its  nioro  familiar 
moods  at  least,  had  been  fully  formed  before  he  returned 
from  the  Continent  But,  as  compared  with  his  later  pieces, 
these  are  only  what  the  painter's  loose  studies  and  sketches 
are  to  the  landscapes  which  he  afterwards  constructs  out  of 
them.  In  his  invention  of  incidents  and  characters,  one 
thought  after  another  is  hastily  used  and  hastily  dismissed, 
as  if  he  were  putting  his  own  powers  to  the  test,  or  trying 
the  effect  of  various  kinds  of  objects  on  his  readers ;  his  most 
ambitious  flights,  in  the  shape  of  allegories  and  the  like,  are 
stiff  and  inanimate;  and  his  favourite  field  of  literary  criti 
eif-n;  is  touched  so  slightly,  as  to  show  that  he  still  wanted 
confidence  in  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  public. 

The  Tatler  was  dropped  at  the  beginning  of  1711,  but 
only  to  be  followed  by  the  Spectator,  which  was  begun  on 
tho  1st  day  of  March,  and  appeared  every  week-day  till  the 
6th  day  of  December  1712.  It  had  then  completed  the 
655  numbers  usually  collected  in  its  first  seven  volumes. 
Addison,  now  in  London  and  unemployed,  co-operated  with 
Steele  constantly  from  the  very  opening  of  the  aeries;  and 
the  two,  contributing  almost  equally,  seem  together  to  have 
written  not  very  much  less  than  five  hundred  of  the  papers. 
Emboldened  by  the  success  of  their  former  adventure,  they 
devoted' their  whole  space  to  the  essays.  They  relied,  with 
a  confidence  which  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  work 
fully  justified,  on  their  power  of  exciting  the  interest  of  a 
wide  audience  by  pictures  and  reflections  drawn  from  a 
field  which  embraced  the  wholo  compass  of  ordinary  life 
and  ordinary  knowledge,  no  kind  of  practical  themes  being 
positively  excluded  except  such  as  were  political,  and  all 
literary  topics  being  held  admissible,  for  which  it  seemed 
possible  to  command  attention  from  persons  of  average 
taste  and  information.  A  seeming  unity  was  given  to  the 
undertaking,  and  curiosity  and  interest  awakened  oil  behalf 
of  tho  conductors,  by  the  happy  invention  of  the  Spectator's 
Club,  in  which  Steele  is  believed  to  have  drawn  all  the 
characters.  The  figure  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  however, 
the  best  even  in  the  opening  group,  is  the  only  one  that 
was  afterwards  elaborately  depicted ;  and  Addison  was  the 
author  of  all  the  papers  in  which  his  oddities  and  amia- 
bilities are  so  admirably  delineated.  To  him,  also,  the 
Spectator  owed  a  very  large  share  of  its  highest  excellences. 
His  were  many,  and  these  the  most  natural  and  elegant,  if 
not  the  most  original,  of  its  humorous  sketches  of  human 
character  and  social  eccentricities,  its  good-humoured  satires 
on  ridiculous  features  in  manners,  and  on  corrupt  symptoms 
in  public  taste;  these  topics,  however,  making  up  a  depart- 
ment in  which  Steclo  was  fairly  on  a  level  with  his  more 
famous  coadjutor.  But  Steele  had  neither  learning,  nor 
taste,  nor  critical  acuteness  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for 
enriching  the  series  with  such  literary  disquisitions  as  those 
which  Addison  insinuated  so  often  into  the  lighter  matter 
of  his  essays,  and  of  which  he  gave  an  elaborate  specimen 
in  his  celebrated  and  agreeable  criticism  on  Paradise  lost. 
Still  further  beyond  tho  powers  of  Steele  were  those  specu- 
lation  i  on  the  theory  of  literature  and  of  the  processes  ..f 
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to  it,  which,  in  the  essay*  ■  On  the  Plca- 
*ores  of  the  Invagination,"  Addison  prosecuted,  not,  indeed, 
with  much  of  philosophical  depth,  but  with  a  sagacity  and 
comprehensiveness  which  we  shall  undervalue  much  unless 
we  remember  how  little  of  philosophy  was  to  be  found  in 
any  critical  views  previously  propounded  in  England.  To 
Addison,  farther,  belong  those  essays  which  (most  fre- 
quently introduced  in  regular  alternation  in  the  papers  of 
Saturday)  rise  into  the  region  of  moral  and  religious  medi- 
tation, and  tread  the  elevated  ground  with  a  step  so  grace- 
ful as  to  allure  the  reader  irresistibly  to  follow ;  sometimes, 
as  in  the  "  Walk  through  Westminster  Abbey,"  enlivening 
solemn  thought  by  gentle  sportiveness ;  sometimes  flowing 
on  with  an  uninterrupted  sedateness  of  didactic  eloquence; 
and  sometimes  shrouding  sacred  truths  in  the  veil  of  in- 
genious allegory,  as  in  the  majestic  "Vision  of  Mirza." 
While,  in  a  word,  the  Spectator,  if  Addison  had  not  taken 
part  in  it,  would  probably  have  been  as  lively  and  humorous 
as  it  was,  and  not  less  popular  in  its  own  day,  it  would  have 
wanted  some  of  its  strongest  claims  on  the  respect  of  pos- 
terity, by  being  at  once  lower  in  ita  moral  tone,  far  less 
abundant  in  literary  knowledge,  and  much  leas  vigorous 
and  expanded  in  thinking.  In  point  of  style,  again,  the 
two  friends  resemble  each  other  so  closely  as  to  be  hardly 
distinguishable,  when  both  are  dealing  with  familiar  objects, 
and  writing  in  a  key  not  rising  above  that  of  conversation 
But  in  the  higher  tones  of  thought  and  composition,  Addi- 
son showed  a  mastery  of  language  raising  him  very  de- 
cisively, not  above  Steele  only,  bat  above  all  his  contem- 
poraries. Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  no  one,  in 
any  age  of  our  literature,  has  united,  so  strikingly  as  ho  did, 
the  colloquial  =rrace  and  ease  which  mark  the  style  of  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  with  the  power  of  soaring  into  a 
ttrain  of  expression  nobly  and  eloquently  dignified 

On  the  cessation  of  the  Spectator,  Steele  set  on  foot  the 
Guardian,  which,  started  in  March  1713,  came  to  an  end 
in  October,  with  its  175th  number.  To  this  series  Addison 
gnvo  53  papers,  being  a  very  frequent  writer  during  the 
latter  half  of  its  progress.  None  of  his  essays  here  aim 
ic  high  as  the  best  of  those  in  the  Spectator;  but  he  often 
exhibits  both  his  cheerful  and  well-balanced  humour,  and 
his  earnest  desire  to  inculcate  sound  principles  of  literary 
judgment  In  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  1714,  the 
Spectator  received  its  eighth  and  last  volume;  for  which 
Steele  appears  not  to  have  written  at  all,  and  Addison  to 
have  contributed  24  of  the  80  papers.  Most  of  these  form, 
in  the  unbroken  seriousness  both  of  their  topics  and  of 
their  manner,  a  contrast  to  the  majority  of  his  essays  in 
the  earlier  volumes;  but  several  of  them,  both  in  this  vein 
and  in  one  less  lofty,  are  among  the  best  known,  if  not  the 
finest,  of  all  his  essays.  Such  are  the  "  Mountain  of 
Miseries;"  the  antediluvian  novel  of  "Shallum  and  Hilpa;" 
the  "  Reflection*  by  Moonlight  on  the  Divino  Perfections." 

In  April  1713  Addison  brought  on  the  stage,  very  reluc- 
tantly, as  we  are  assured,  and  can  easily  believe,  his  tragedy 
of  Cato.  Its  success  was  dazzling;  but  this  issue  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  concern  which  the  politicians  took  in 
the  exhibition.  The  Whigs  hailed  it  as  a  brilliant  mani- 
festo in  favour  of  constitutional  freedom.  The  Tories 
echoed  the  spplause,  to  show  themselves  enemies  of  despot- 
ism, and  professed  to  find  in  Julius  Caesar  a  parallel  to  the 
formidable  Marlborough.  Even  with  such  extrinsic  aid", 
and  the  advantage  derived  from  the  established  fame  of  the 
author,  Cato  could  never  have  been  esteemed  a  good 
dramatic  work,  unless  in  an  age  in  which  dramatic  power 
and  insight  were  almost  extinct  It  is  poor  even  in  its 
poetical  elements,  and  is  redeemed  only  by  the  finely 
solemn  tone  of  its  moral  reflections,  and  the  singular  refine- 
ment and  equable  smoothness  of  its  diction. 

The  literary  career  of  Addison  might  almost  be  held  as 


closed  soon  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  which  occurred 
in  August  1714,  when  he  had  lately  completed  his  43d 
year,  ilia  own  life  extended  only  five  years  longer;  and 
this  closing  portion  of  it  offers  little  that  is  pleasing  or 
instructive.  We  see  him  attaining  the  summit  of  his 
ambition,  only  to  totter  for  a  little  and  sink  into  an  early 
grave.  We  are  reminded  of  his  more  vigorous  days  by 
nothing  but  a  few  happy  inventions  interspersed  in  political 
pamphlets,  and  the  gay  fancy  of  a  trifling  poem  on  K  n  filer's 
portrait  of  George  L 

The  lord  justices  who,  previously  chosen  secretly  by  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  assumed  the  government  on  the  Queen's 
demise,  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  leading  Whigs, 
They  appointed  Addison  to  act  as  their  secretary.  lie 
next  held,  for  a  very  short  time,  his  former  office 
the  Irish  lord-lieutenant;  and,  early  in  1715,  he 
made  one  of  the  lords  of  trade.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year  occurred  the  first  of  the  only  two  quarrels  with 
friends,  into  which  the  prudent,  good-tempered,  and  modest 
Addison  is  said  to  have  ever  been  betrayed  His  adversary 
on  this  occasion  was  Pope,  who,  only  three  years  before, 
had  received,  with  an  appearance  of  humble  thankfulness, 
Addison's  friendly  remarks  on  his  E*$ay  on  Critieum;  but 
who,  though  still  very  young,  was  already  very  famous, 
and  beginning  to  show  incessantly  his  literary  jealousies, 
and  his  personal  and  party  hatreds.  Several  little  mis- 
understandings hod  paved  the  way  for  a  breach,  when,  at 
the  some  time  with  the  first  volume  of  Pope's  Iliad,  there 
appeared  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  poem,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Thomas  TickelL  Tick  ell,  in  his  preface, 
disclaimed  all  rivalry  with  Pope,  and  declared  that  he  wished 
only  to  bespeak  favourable  attention  for  his  contemplated 
version  of  the  Odyuey.  But  the  simultaneous  publication 
was  awkward;  and  Tickell,  though  not  so  good  a  versifier 
as  Pope,  was  a  dangerous  rival,  as  being  a  good  Greek 
scholar.  Further,  he  was  Addison's  under-secretory  and 
confidential  friend ;  and  Addison,  cautious  though  he  was, 
does  appear  to  have  said  (quite  truly)  that  Ticket]  s  trans- 
lation was  more'  faithful  than  the  other.  Pope's  anger 
could  not  be  restrained.  He  wrote  those  famous  lines  in 
which  he  describes  Addison  under  the  name  of  Atticus; 
and,  as  if  to  make  reconciliation  impossible,  he  not  only 
circulated  these  among  his  friends,  but  sent  a  copy  to 
Addison  himself.  Afterwords,  ho  went  so  for  as  to  profess 
a  belief  that  the  rival  translation  was  really  Addison's  own. 
It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that,,  after  the  insult  had  been 
perpetrated,  Addison  was  at  the  pains,  in  his  Freeholder, 
to  express  hearty  approbation  of  the  Iliad  of  Pope ;  who, 
on  the  contrary,  after  Addison's  death,  deliberately  printed 
the  striking  but  malignant  lines  in  the  Epistle  to  Dr 
Arbuthnot  In  1715  there  was  acted,  with  little  success, 
the  comedy  of  The  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted  Jloute,  which, 
though  it  appeared  under  the  namo  of  Steele,  was  certainly 
not  his,  and  was  probobly  written  in  whole  or  chiefly  by 
Addison.  It  contributes  very  little  to  his  fame.  From 
September  1715  to  June  1716,  he  defended  the  Hano- 
verian succession,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  the  rebellion,  in  a  paper  called  the  Freeholder, 
which  he  wrote  entirely  himself,  dropping  it  with  the  fifty- 
fifth  number.  It  is  much  better  tempered,  not  less  spirited, 
and  much  more  able  in  thinking,  than  his  Examiner.  Tho 
finical  man  of  taste  docs  indeed  show  himself  to  be  some- 
times weary  of  discussing  constitutional  questions;  but  he 
aims  many  enlivening  thrusts  at  weak  points  of  social  lifo 
and  manners;  and  the  character  of  the  Fox- hunting  Squire, 
who  is  introduced  as  the  representative  of  the  Jacobites,  is 
drown  with  so  much  humour  and  force  that  wo  regret  not 
being  allowed  to  see  more  of  him. 

In  August  1716,  when  he  had  completed  his  44th  year, 
Addison  married  the  Countess-Dowager  of  Warwick,  a 
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•widow  of  fifteen  ycara'  standing.  She  seems  to  havo  for- 
feited her  jointure  by  the  marriage,  and  to  have  brought 
her  husband  nothing  but  the  occupancy  of  Holland  Homo 
at  Kensington.  We  know  hardly  anything  positively  in 
regard  to  the  affair,  or  as  to  the  origin  or  duration  of  his 
acquaintance  with  tho  lady  or  her  family.  But  the  current 
assertion  that  tho  courtship  was  a  long  ono  is  very  probably 
erroneous.  There  are  better  grounds  for  believing  the 
assertion,  transmitted  from  Addison's  own  time,  that  the 
marriage  was  unhappy.  The  countess  is  said  to  have  been 
proud  as  well  as  violent,  and  to  have  supposed  that,  in  con- 
tracting the  alliance,  she  conferred  honour  instead  of  receiv- 
ing it.  To  the  uneasiness  caused  by  domestic  discomfort, 
the  most  friendly  critics  of  Addison's  character  havo  attri- 
buted those  habits  of  intemperance,  which  are  said  to  have 
grown  on  him  in  his  later  years  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hare 
broken  his  health  and  accelerated  his  death.  His  bio- 
grapher, Miss  Aikin,  who  disbelieves  his  alleged  want  of 
matrimonial  quiet,  has  called  in  question,  with  much  in- 
genuity, the  whole  story  of  his  sottishness;  and  it  must  at 
any  rate  bo  allowed  that  all  the  assertions  which  tend  to  fix 
such  charges  on  him  in  the  earlier  parts  of  his  life,  rest  on 
no  evidence  that  is  worthy  of  credit,  and  are  in  themselves 
highly  improbable.  Sobriety  was  not  the  virtue  of  the 
day;  and  the  constant  frequenting  of  coffee-houses,  which 
figures  so  often  in  the  Spectator  and  elsewhere,  and  which 
was  really  practised  among  literary  men  as  well  as  others, 
cannot  havo  had  good  effects.  Addison,  however,  really 
appears  to  have  had  no  genuine  relish  for  this  mode  of  life; 
and  there  are  curious  notices,  especially  in  Steele's  corre- 
spondence, of  his  having  lodgings  out  of  town,  to  which  he 
retired  for  study  and  composition.  But,  whatever  the  cause 
may  have  been,  his  health  was  shattered  before  ho  took  that 
which  was  the  last,  and  certainly  the  most  unwise  stop,  in 
his  ascent  to  political  power. 

For  a  considerable  time  dissensions  had  existed  in  the 
ministry;  and  these  came  to  a  crisis  in  April  1717,  when 
those  who  had  been  the  real  chiefs  passed  into  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition.  Townshend  was  dismissed,  and  Walpole 
anticipated  dismissal  by  resignation.  There  was  now 
formed,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Stanhope  and  Lord 
Sunderland,  an  administration  which,  as  resting  on  court-  • 
influence,  was  nicknamed  the  "  German  ministry."  Sun- 
derland, Addison's  former  superior,  became  one  of  the  two 
principal  secretaries  of  state;  and  Addison  himself  was 
appointed  as  the  other.  His  elevation  to  such  a  post  had 
been  contemplated  on  the  accession  of  George  L,  and  pre- 
vented, we  are  told,  by  his  own  refusal ;  and  it  is  asserted, 
on  tho  authority  of  Pope,  that  his  acceptance  now  was 
owing  only  to  the  influence  of  his  wife.  Even  if  there  is 
no  ground,  as  there  probably  is  not,  for  the  allegation  of 
Addison's  inefficiency  in  the  details  of  business,  his  unfit- 
ness for  such  an  office  in  such  circiun stances  was  undeni- 
able and  glaring.  It  was  impossible  that  a  Government, 
whose  secretary  of  state  could  not  open  his  lips  in  debate, 
should  long  face  an  opposition  headed  by  Robert  Walpole. 
The  decay  of  Addison's  health,  too,  was  going  on  rapidly, 
being,  we  may  readily  conjecture,  precipitated  by  anxiety, 
if  no  worse  causes  were  at  work.  HI  health  was  tho  reason 
assigned  for  retirement,  in  the  letter  of  resignation  which 
he  laid  before  the  king  in  March  1718,  eleven  months 
after  his  appointment  He  received  a  pension  of  £1500 
a  year. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  divisions  in  the  Whig  party 
alienated  him  from  his  oldest  friend.  The  Peerage  Bill, 
introduced  in  February  1719,  was  attacked,  on  behalf  of 
the  opposition,  in  a  weekly  paper,  which  was  called  the 
Pltbeian,  and  written  by  Steele.  Addison  answered  it 
temperately  enough  in  tho  Old  Whig l  provocation  from 
the  Plebeian  broi.ght  forth  angry  retort  from  the  Whig; 


St«.ele  charged  Addison  with  being  so  old  a  Whig  as  to 
have  forgotten  his  principles;  and  Addison  sneered  at  Grub 
Street,  and  called  his  friend  "Little  Dicky."1  How  Addi- 
son felt  after  this  painful  quarrel  wo  are  not  told  directly; 
but  the  Old  Whig  was  excluded  from  that  posthumous 
collection  of  Jris  works  for  which  his  executor  Tickell  had 
received  from  him  authority  and  directions.  In  that  collec- 
tion was  inserted  a  treatise  on  the  evidences  of  the  faith, 
entitled  Of  the  Christian  Religion.  Its  theological  value  is 
very  small;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  regard  it  as  the  hut  effort 
of  one  who,  amidst  all  weaknesses,  was  a  man  of  real  good- 
ness as  well  as  of  eminent  genius.      -  • 

The  disease  under  which  Addison  laboured  appears  to 
have  been  asthma.  It  became  moro  violent  after  his  retire- 
ment from  office,  and  was  now  accompanied  by  dropsy. 
His  deathbed  was  placid  and  resigned,  and  comforted  by 
those  religious  hopes  which  ho  had  so  often  suggested  to 
others,  and  the  value  of  which  ho  is  said,  in  an  anecdote 
of  doubtful  authority,  to  havo  now  inculcated  in  a  parting 
interview  with  his  stepson.  He  died  at  Holland  House  ou 
the  17th  day  of  June  1719,  six  weeks  after  having  com- 
pleted his  47th  year.  His  body,  after  lying  in  state,  was 
interred  in  the  Poets'  Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Biographia  Britannica  gives  an  elaborate  memoir 
of  him ;  particulars  are  well  collected  in  the  article  under 
his  name  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Difution  of  Useful  Knowledge;  and  a  good  many  new 
materials,  especially  letters,  will  bo  found  in  The  Life  of 
Joseph  Addison,  by  Lucy  Aikin,  1843.  (w.  a.) 

An  edition  of  Addison's  works,  in  four  volumes  quarto,  was  pub- 
lished by  Daskerville  at  Hirminrham  in  1701.  Dilxlin  characterise* 
this  as  a  "glorious  performance.  A  complete  edition  in  six  volume*, 
with  notes,  by  Richard  Hurd,  appeared  in  1811.  An  American 
edition  (New  York,  1B5<),  in  six  volumes,  with  notes,  by  G.  \V. 
Greene,  contains  several  piece*  collected  for  the  first  time.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  Spectator,  with  valuable  notes  by  Henry  Morlcy,  apptand 
in  1871. 

ADEL  or  Somacli,  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  stretch- 
ing eastward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tajurrah  to  Cape 
Guardafui,  between  43°  and  51"  E.  long.,  with  a  breadth 
not  accurately  ascertained.  Zcila  and  Bcrbera  are  the 
chief  port"  on  the  coast,  and  have  some  trade  with  the 
opposite  shores  of  Arabia,  exporting  spices,  ivory,  gold 
dust,  cattle,  and  horses,  and  receiving  Indian  commodities 
in  exchange.  The  country,  which  is  marshy  and  unhealthy, 
is  inhabited  by  the  Somauli,  who  are  governed  by  an  Iman, 
and  are  Mahometans. 

ADELAAR,  Cobt  Sivartsek,  surnamed  the  Eagle,  a 
famous  naval  commander,  was  born  at  Brcvig  in  Norway 
in  1622.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  a  cadet  in  the 
Dutch  fleet  under  Van  Tromp,  and  after  a  few  years 
entered  the  service  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  which  was 
engaged  at  the  time  in  a  war  with  Turkey.  In  1645  he 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain;  and  after  sharing  in 
various  victories  as  commander  of  a  squadron,  he  a:hicvcd 
his  most  brilliant  success  at  tho  Dardanelles,  on  tho  13th 
May  1654,  when,  with  his  own  vessel  alone,  he  broke 
through  a  line  of  37  Turkish  ships,  sank  1 5  of  them,  and 
burned  others,  causing  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  5000  men. 
The  following  day  he  entered  Tcncdos,  and  compelled  the 
complete  surrender  of  the  Turks.  On  returning  to  Venice 
he  was  crowned  with  honours,  and  became  admirsMieu- 
tenant  in  16G0.  Numerous  tempting  offers  were  made  to 
him  by  other  naval  powers,  and  in  1661  he  left  Venice  to 
return  to  the  Netherlands.  Next  year  ho  was  induced,  by 
the  offer  of  a  title  and  an*  enormous  salary,  to  accept  tho 
command  of  the  Danish  fleet  from  Frederick  III.  Under 
Christian  V.  he  took  the  command  of  the  combined  Danish 
fleets  against  Sweden,  but  died  suddenly  (5th  November 

1  On  this  point,  however,  »ce  Macaulay's  Estij  on  TKs  Lift  a»J 

Wntinys  o/  AJJ\*>*. 
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1 675)  at  Copenhagen,  before  the  expedition  set  out.  When 
in  the  Venetian  service,  Adelaar  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Curxio  Suffrido  Adelborst 

ADELAIDE,  the  capital  of  the  British  colony  of  South 
Australia  and  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  situated  on 
tho  Torrcns,  seven  miles  from  Port  Adelaide,  with  which  it 
b  connected  by  railway.  The  river,  which  is  spanned  st 
this  point  by  several  bridges,  dirides  the  city  into  two  parts 
— North  Adelaide,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  but  containing 
the  chief  private  houses,  occupying  a  gentle  slope  on  tho 
right  bank;  and  South  Adelaide,  the  commercial  centre  of 
the  town,  lying  on  a  very  level  plain  on  the  left  The 
streets  of  Adelaide  are  broad,  and  regularly  hud  out 
Among  its  public  buildings  are  tho  Government  offices  and 
the  governor's  house,  the  post  office,  tho  jail,  fivo  banks, 
tho  railway  station,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  the  scat  of  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  and  also  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  contains  places  of  worship  belonging  to  these  bodies, 
as  well  as  to  the  Presbyterians,  the  Methodists,  the  Uni- 
tarians, the  Baptists,  and  other  denominations.  Adelaide 
possesses  a  botanical  garden,  and  is  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive public  grounds,  known  as  the  "  Park  Lands,"  contain- 
ing over  1900  acres.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a  reservoir  some  miles  up  the  Torrens. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor  and  eight  councillors, 
two  from  each  of  the  four  wards;  and  there  are  also  two 
auditors,  a  town  clerk,  and  other  officials.  Tho  chief 
manufactures  are  woollen,  starch,  soap,  beer,  flour,  leather, 
earthenware,  and  iron  goods.  There  is  a  good  retail  trade  in 
European  produce;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  iron  and  copper 
mines.  Adelaide  was  founded  in  1836,  and  incorporated 
in  1842.  It  received  its  same  in  honour  of  Queen  Adelaide, 
Torulation,  27,208.    Lut  34°  55'  S.,  long.  138°  38'  K 

Post  Adelaide  is  situated  in  a  low  marshy  position,  on 
a  small  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent  Its  harbour  is 
safe  and  commodious;  but  a  bar  at  tho  mouth,  where  the 
depth  of  water  varies  with  the  tide  from  8  to  16  feet,  pre- 
vents large  vessels  from  entering.  It  is  a  free  port,  and  has 
good  wharfs  and  warehouse  accommodation.  In  1867, 
364  vessels  of  119,654  tons  arrived  at,  and  376  of  125,559 
tons  departed  from,  Port  Adelaide.  The  chief  imports 
were  drapery,  iron  goods  and  machinery,  beer,  wine,  spirits, 
and  paper;  and  the  exports,  grain,  copper  and  lead  ores, 
wool,  tallow,  and  other  native  products.   Population,  2482. 

ADKLSBERG,  a  market  town  of  Austria,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Carniola,  26  miles  SW.  of  Laibach,  and  about  tho 
same  distance  E.  of  Trieste.  About  a  mile  from  tho  town 
is  the  entrance  to  the  famous  stalactite  cavern  of  Adelsberg, 
tho  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Europe.  The  cavern 
is  divided  into  four  grottoes,  with  two  lateral  ramifications 
which  reach  to  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  entrance.  The  river  Poik  enters  tho  cavern  60 
ftet  below  its  mouth,  and  is  heard  murmuring  in  its 
recesses.  In  the  Kaiser- Ferdinand  grotto,  the  third  of  the 
chain,  a  great  ball  is  annually  held  on  Whitmonday,  when 
the  chamber  is  brilliantly  illuminated.  Tho  Franx-Joeeph- 
Elisabeth  grotto,  the  largest  of  the  four,  and  the  farthest 
from  the  entrance,  is  665  feet  in  length,  640  feet  in  breadth, 
and  more  than  100  feet  high.  Besides  the  imposing  prt 
portions  of  iu  chambers,  the  cavern  is  remarkable  for  the 
variegated  beauty  of  its  stalactite  formations,  some  resem- 
bling transparent  drapery,  others  waterfalls,  trees,  animals, 
or  human  beings,  the  mora  grotesque  being  called  by 
various  fanciful  appellations.  These  subterranean  wonders 
were  known  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  cavern  remained 
undiscovered  in  modern  times  until  1816,  and  it  is  only  in 
•till  mora  recent  times  that  its  vast  extent  has  been  fully 
ascertained  and  explored. 

ADELUNG,  Fkiedbjch  von,  a  distinguished  philo- 
logist, nephew  of  John  Christoph  Adelung,  was  bom  at 


Stettin  on  the  25th  February  1768.  After  studying  philo- 
sophy and  jurisprudence  at  Leipsic  he  accompanied  a 
family  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  for  several  years.  At 
Rome  he  obtained  access  to  the  Vatican  library,  a  privilege 
which  ho  utilised  by  collating  and  editing  some  valuable 
old  German  MSS.  that  had  been  taken  from  Heidelberg. 
On  his  return  he  became  private  secretary  to  Count  Pahlen, 
whom  he  accompanied  from  Riga  to  St  Petersburg.  In 
1803  he  became  instructor  to  the  younger  brothers  of  the 
Ctar,  the  arch  dukes  Nicholas  and  Michael,  and  gave  such 
satisfaction  to  the  empress-mother  that  she  entrusted  him 
with  the  care  of  her  private  library.  In  1824  he  became 
director  of  the  Oriental  Institute  in  connection  with  the 
foreign  office,  and  in  the  year  following  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Science*  He  died  on  the  30th  January  1843. 
Adelunga  chief  literary  works  were — a  Biography  of  Baron 
Herberttein  (St  Petersburg,  1817),  a  Biography  of  Baron 
de  Meyerberg  (1827),  a  treatise  on  the  Relation*  between  the 
Sanscrit  and  the  Human  Language*  (1815),  and  an  Eetay 
on  Santerit  Literature  (1830),  a  second  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1837,  under  the  title  BMiotheea  Santcrita. 

ADELUNQ,  JoHAXic  Cheistoph,  a  vory  eminent  Ger- 
man grammarian,  philologist,  and  general  scholar,  was  bora 
at  Spantekow,  in  Pomcrania,  on  the  8th  August  1732,  and 
educated  at  the  public  schools  of  Anclam  and  Closter- 
bergen,  and  the  university  of  Halle.  In  the  year  1759  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Erfurt,  but 
relinquished  this  situation  two  years  after,  and  went  to 
rcsido  in  a  private  capacity  at  Leipsic,  where  he  continued 
to  devote  himself  for  a  long  period  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  and  particularly  to  those  extensive  and  laborious 
philological  researches  which  proved  so  useful  to  the 
language  and  literature  of  his  native  country.  In  1787  he 
received  the  appointment  of  principal  librarian  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony  at  Dresden,  with  the  honorary  title  of 
Aulic  Counsellor.  Here  he  continued  to  reside  during  tho 
remainder  of  his  life,  discharging  with  diligence  and  in- 
tegrity the  duties  of  his  situation,  and  prosecuting  his 
laborious  studies  to  tho  last  with  indefatigable  industry 
and  unabated  seal.  Possessing  a  naturally  robust  consti- 
tution, he  was  able  to  devote,  it  has  been  said,  fourteen 
hours  daily  to  literary  toil,  down  even  to  tho  period  of  his 
death.  He  died  at  Dresden  on  the  10th  of  September 
1806.  The  life  of  a  mere  scholar  is  generally  destitute  of 
interest ;  and  that  of  Adelung,  which  was  spent  entirely 
in  literary  seclusion,  presents  no  variety  of  incident  to  the 
pen  of  tho  biographer.  Of  his  private  character  and 
habits  few  memorials  have  been  preserved,  but  in  these 
few  ho  is  represented  as  tho  man  of  an  amiable  disposition. 
He  was  a  lover  of  good  cheer,  and  spared  neither  pains 
nor  expense  in  procuring  a  variety  of  foreign  wines,  of 
which  his  cellar,  which  he  facetiously  denominated  his 
BMiotheea  Selectis*itna,ia  said  to  have  contained  no  less  than 
forty  different  kinds.  His  manners  wcro  easy  and  affable, 
and  tho  habitual  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition  rendered 
his  society  most  acceptable  to  a  numerous  circla  of  friends. 
The  writings  of  Adelung  are  v«ry  voluminous,  and  there 
is  not  one  of  them,  perhaps,  which  does  not  exhibit  some 
proofs  of  tho  genius,  industry,  and  erudition  of  the  author. 
But  although  his  pen  was  usefully  employed  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects  in  different  departments  of  literature 
and  science,  it  is  to  his  philological  labours  that  ho  is 
principally  indebted  for  his  great  reputation  ;  and  no  man 
ever  devoted  himself  with  more  seal  and  assiduity,  or  with 
greater  success,  to  the  improvement  of  his  native  language. 
In  a  country  subdivided  into  so  many  distinct  sovereign 
states,  possessing  no  common  political  centre,  and  no 
national  institution  whose  authority  could  command  de- 
ference in  matters  of  taste, — in  a  country  whose  indigenous 
literature  was  but  of  recent  growth,  and  where  the  dialect 
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of  the  people  was  held  in  contempt  at  the  aeveral  court*, 
it  was  no  easy  task  for  a  single  writer  to  undertake  to  fix 
the  standard  of  a  language  which  had  branched  out  into  a 
variety  of  idioms,  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  prin- 
ciples altogether  arbitrary.  Adelung  effected  as  much  in 
this  respect  as  could  well  be  accomplished  by  the  persever- 
ing labours  of  an  individual.  By  means  of  his  excellent 
grammars,  dictionary,  and  various  works  on  German  style, 
he  contributed  greatly  towards  rectifying  the  orthography, 
refining  the  idiom,  and  fixing  the  standard  of  his  native 
tongue.1  Of  all  the  different  dialects  he  gave  a  decided 
preference  to  that  of  tho  margraviate  of  Misnia,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  and  positively  rejected  everything  that  was  con- 
trary to  the  phraseology  in  use  among  the  best  society  of 
that  province,  and  in  the  writings  of  those  authors  whom 
it  had  produced.  In  adopting  this  narrow  principle  he  is 
generally  thought  to  have  been  too  fastidious.  The  dialect 
of  Misnia  was  undoubtedly  the  richest,  as  it  was  the 
earliest  cultivated  of  any  in  Germany;  but  Adelung  pro- 
bably went  too  far  in  restraining  tho  language  within  the 
limits  of  this  single  idiom,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  from 
which  it  might  have,  and  really  has,  acquired  additional 
richness,  flexibility,  and  force.  His  German  dictionary  has 
been  generally  regarded  as  superior  to  the  English  one  of 
Johnson,  and  certainly  far  surpasses  it  in  etymology.  In- 
deed, the  pationt  spirit  of  investigation  which  Adelung  pos- 
sessed in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  together  with  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  and  progressive  revolutions 
of  the  different  dialects  on  which  the  modern  German  is 
based,  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the  duties  of  a  lexico- 
grapher. No  man  before  Jacob  Grimm  did  so  much  for  the 
language  of  Germany  Shortly  before  his  death  he  issued 
the  very  learned  work,  at  which  he  had  been  labouring 
quietly  for  years,  entitled  Mithridates ;  or,  a  General  History 
of  Languages,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  a  specimen,  in 
nearly  five  hundred  languages  and  dialect*.  The  hint  of 
this  work  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  a  publication, 
with  a  similar  title,  published  by  tho  celebrated  Conrad 
Gesner  in  1555  ;  but  the  plan  of  Adelung  is  much  more 
extensive.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to  finish  what 
he  had  undertaken.  The  first  volume,  which  contains  the 
Asiatic  languages,  was  published  immediately  after  his 
death  ;  the  other  three  were  issued  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Professor  Vater  (1809-17).  Of  the  very 
numerous  works  by  Adelung,  in  addition  to  translations, 
the  following  are  of  greatest  importance : — 

OexAichU  der  StnUigktiten  sunsthen  Danrmnrk  und  den  Hersogen 
von  HolsUin-GeUorp.  Frankf..  Leipaic,  1762,  4t.->  -  ivagmMiseh* 
StaaUgtscAuJU,  Exropens  von  Jem  All t  ben  A'nwr  Karl,  de,  «—  on. 
Vols.  L-ix.  Goth*,  1762-9,  ito.—Mineralogiseh*  Btlustigungtn, 
Vols.  L-vL  Copenhagen  and  Leipaic,  1787-71,  8vo.— Olosmrium 
Manual*  ad  Serxptort*  mediat  el  in/ma  Latinitalis,  tx  magnis  Olas- 
sariis  Caroli  dm  Frtsn*  Domini  Ducting*  tt  Carptntarii,  m  com- 
pendium redaetum.  Torai  vi.  Halle,  1772-84.—  VtrtueK  eines 
vollstdndigtn  grammatisch-kritisehen  W Drierbuc/u  der  HocA  Ttul- 
sehen  Mundart.  1774-86,  S  vols.  4to.  —  Utber  di*  Otxhicht*  der 
Teutsthen  Sprache,  uber  Ttutxh*  Mundarten  und  Teutsth*  Sprach- 
Mr*.  Lai|*ic,  1781,  8ro.  —  Utber  den  Ursprung  der  Sprach*  und 
den  Bau  der  Warier.  Ibid.  1781,  8vo.  —  Teulsch*  Sproehlehre,  turn 
Qtbraueh  der  Schulen  in  den  Ktnigl.  Preuss.  Landtn.  Berlin,  1781. 
—  Dthrgtbavd*  der  TtuLtcAen  Sprathe.  —  Vrrtuch  tiner  OtschiehU 
der  Cultur  des  Menschlichen  Qcsehlcchtt.  1782,  8vo. — Beytragt  rur 
BUrgerliehen  Gttthiehte,  tur  QtsekichU  der  Cultur,  rur  A'atur- 
fftchiehtt,  Naturlthrt,  und  dem  Feldbaue.  Leipaic,  1783,  8vo.  — 
f'ortsetxung  und  ErgHnxungen  tu  Christ.  Qottl.  Jtchers  allgrmeinem 
Oelchrten  Lexico.  Leipaic,  1784,  2  vola.  4to. — Utber  den  Ttutsehen 
Stul.  Berlin,  1785,  S  vols.  8vo. —  Vcilstdndig*  Anxeeisung  rur 
TtuOcXrn  Ortkographi*.  Leipaic,  1786,  2  vol*.—  Ausxug  aus  dem 
trrammatisch  knlisthen  Wlrttrbuch  der  Hohtn  TtuUeken  Mundart. 
Leipaic,  1793,  1  vol.  ;  1798,  2  voli.  8vc -MithridaUs,  odor  Allgt- 
man*  Spraehtnkund*.    S  vol*.    Berlin,  1806-1812. 


1  Th*  period  in  which  High  German  aa  a  written  language  ap- 
proached neareet  perfection  tt,  according  to  him,  the  short  Interval 
between  1740  end  1760. 


ADEN,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Yemen  in  Arabia,  belong- 
ing to  Britain,  situated  on  a  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 
100  miles  cast  of  the  strait  of  Bab-cl-Mandeb.  The  penin- 
sula of  Aden  consists  chiefly  of  a  moss  of  barren  and  deso- 
late volcanic  rocks,  extending  fivo  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  three  from  its  northern  shore  to  Ras  Sanailaii  or  Capo 
Aden,  its  most  southerly  point;  it  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  neck  of  flat  sandy  ground  only  a  few  fect 
high;  and  its  greatest  elevation  is  Jobel  Shamshnn,  1776 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  town  is  built  ou  the 
eastern  coast,  in  what  is  probably  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  and  is  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks  that  form 
an  admirable  natural  defence.  There  are  two  harbours,  an 
outer,  facing  the  town,  protected  by  tho  island  of  Sirah, 
but  now  partially  choked  with  mud ;  and  an  inner,  called 
Aden  Back-bay,  or,  by  the  Arabs,  Bander  Tuwayyi,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula,  which,  at  all  periods  of  the 
year,  admits  vessels  drawing  less  than  20  feet  On  the  whole, 
Aden  is  a  healthy  place,  although  it  suffers  considerably  from 
the  want  of  good  water,  and  the  heat  is  often  very  intense. 
From  its  admirable  commercial  and  military  position, 
Aden  early  became  the  chief  entrepot  of  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  A  rabia 
Felix  and  Attance,  and  was  captured  by  them,  probably  in 
the  year  24  B.O.  At  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  however,  were 
expelled  by  the  Turks  in  1538.  In  the  following  century 
the  Turks  themselves  relinquished  their  conquests  in  Yemen, 
and  the  Sultan  of  Senna  established  a  supremacy  over  Aden, 
which  was  maintained  until  the  year  1730,  when  the  Sheik 
of  Lahej,  throwing  off  his  allegiance,  founded  a  line  of 
independent  sultans.  In  1837  a  ship  under  British  colours 
was  wrecked  near  Aden,  and  the  crew  and  passengers 
grievously  maltreated  by  the  Arabs.  An  explanation  of 
the  outrage  being  demanded  by  the  Bombay  Government, 
the  Sultan  undertook  to  make  compensation  for  the  plunder 
of  the  vessel,  and  also  agreed  to  sell  his  town  and  port  to 
the  English.  Captain  Haines  of  the  Indian  navy  was  sent 
to  complete  these  arrangements,  but  the  Sultan's  son,  who 
now  exercised  the  powers  of  government,  refused  to  fulfil 
the  promises  that  his  father  had  made.  A  combined 
naval  and  military  force  was  thereupon  despatched,  and 
tho  place  was  captured  on  the  16th  January  1839.  It 
became  an  outlying  portion  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
East,  caused  by  tho  discovery  of  tho  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  misgovernmcnt  of  the  native 
rulers,  had  gradually  reduced  Aden  to  a  state  of  compara- 
tive insignificance;  but  about  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the 
British,  the  Red  Sea  route  to  India  was  re-opened,  and 
commerce  soon  began  to  flow  in  its  former  channel.  Aden 
was  made  a  free  port,  and  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  coaling 
stations  of  the  Peninsulsr  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company; 
and  at  present  its  most  valuable  import  is  coal  for  the  use 
of  the  steamers.  It  has,  however,  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  products  of  Arabia— coffee,  gum,  feathers,  dyes,  pearls, 
and  ivory;  and  in  return  receives  silk  and  cotton  goods, 
grain,  and  provisions.  In  1871-72  the  value  of  its  im- 
ports was  £1,404,169;  and  of  its  exports,  £885,919.  In 
the  same  year  535  steamers  (643,982  tons),  94  sailing 
vessels  (90,516  tons),  and  898  native  craft  visited  tho  port 
The  town  has  been  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  the  British; 
and  its  magnificent  water-tanks,  which  had  been  permitted 
to  fall  into  ruins,  have  been  partially  restored.  It  contains 
nearly  30,000  inhabitants,  aa  compared  with  less  than 
1000  in  1839.    Lat  12°  46'  N. ;  long.  45"  10'  E, 

ADERNO,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania, 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Catania. 
It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Adranum,  portions  of 
tho  massive  walls  of  which  are  still  visible,  and  numerous 
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sepulchres  have  been  found  in  tho  vicinity.  The 
city  has  a  clean  'appearance,  but  the  situation  is 
unhealthy.  It  is  remarkable  for  tho  number  of  its  con- 
rents  and  nunneries,  and  has  several  churches,  the  chief  of 
which  is  supported  by  beautiful  pilkrs  of  polished  lava. 
On  the  river  Simcto,  near  the  town,  there  is  a  series  of 
beautiful  cascades.    Population,  12,999. 

ADERSBACH  ROCKS,  a  remarkable  group  of  isolated 
columnar  rocks  in  a  valley  of  the  Riescngebirgc,  on  the 
frontier  of  Bohemia  and  Prussian  Silesia,  9  miles  W.N.  W  of 
Rriunao.  The  mountain,  for  several  miles,  appears  divided 
into  detached  masses  by  perpendicular  gaps,  varying  in 
depth  from  600  to  1 200  feet  These  masses  are  from  a 
few  feet  to  several  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  The  part 
tailed  the  labyrinth  consists  of  smaller  masses  of  columnar 
form,  confusedly  piled  on  one  another,  and  rising  to  heights 
of  from  100  to  200  feet.  From  their  fantastic  shapes  the 
nxks  have  received  various  fanciful  appellations.  Some 
geologists  have  supposed  that  their  remarkable  structure  is 
the  result  of  subterranean  commotion;  but  the  generally- 
received  opinion  is,  that  the  whole  area  had  once  been  a 
tilulir  m,L-i  of  f-atuLtune  of  unequal  hardness,  and  that 
the  soft  parts,  which  formed  perpendicular  scams,  havo 
been  worn  away  by  water  and  atmospheric  changes,  leaving 
the  harder  portions  in  their  natural  position.  The  recesses 
of  this  wild  region  frequently  afforded  a  place  of  refuge  to 
the  distressed  inhabitants  of  the  district  during  tho  Thirty 
years'  War. 

ADHESION,  a  term  used  to  denote  tho  physical  force 
is  virtue  of  which  one  body  or  substance  remains  attached 
to  the  surface  of  another  with  which  it  has  been  brought 
into  contact  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  cohesion, 
which  is  tho  mutual  attraction  that  the  particles  of  tho  samo 
body  exert  on  each  other;  and  it  differs  from  chemical 
attraction  or  affinity,  since  the  properties  of  the  substances 
tt  affects  remain  unchanged  after  it  takes  place.  It  is  a 
force  that  the  molecules  of  the  adhering  bodies  exert  on 
each  other,  and  must  not  bo  confounded  with  a  contact 
which  is  due  to  mere  mechanical  pressure,  such  as  that 
which  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing  exerts  by  its  elasticity 
on  a  body  that  distends  it  A  very  familiar  instance  of 
adhesion  occurs  in  tho  wetting  of  solid  bodies.  It  often, 
indeed  generally,  happens  that,  when  a  solid  and  a  liquid 
touch  each  other,  a  film  of  the  latter  adheres  to  the 
former,  and  neither  falls  nor  can  be  shaken  off.  This 
arises  from  the  adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  solid  being  a 
stronger  force  than  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  tho 
liquid.  It  is  also  stronger  than  the  force  of  gravitation , 
and  the  liquid  can  only  be  removed  by  being  forcibly 
robbed  off,  or  by  tho  process  of  evaporation.  The  force  of 
adhesion  may  be  determined  by  poising  a  plate  of  metal 
on  s  balance,  and  afterwards  ascertaining  what  additional 
force  will  be  required  to  detach  it  from  the  surface  of  a 
liquid.  But  this  can  only  be  done  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  liquid  does  not  wet  the  solid  (otherwise  the 
measurement  would  be  that  of  the  cohesive  force  of  the 
liquid),  and  does  not  act  on  it  chemically.  The  phenomena 
of  Capillary  Attraction  (q.v.)  depend  on  adhesion. 
Sometimes,  when  a  solid  and  a  liquid  are  brought  into 
tentart,  the  adhesive  force  overcomes  the  cohesion  of  the 
particles  of  the  solid,  so  that  it  loses  its  solid  form,  and  is 
dissolved  or  held  in  solution.  Solid  bodies,  too,  as  well  as 
liquids,  adhere  to  solids.  Smooth  surfaces  (of  lead,  for 
instance,  or  of  dissimilar  metals)  will  adhere ;  and  if  two 
pistes  of  polished  glass  be  hud  together,  it  will  scarcely  be 
possible  to  separate  them  without  breaking  them.  If  the 
solids  are  pressed  together,  the  adhesive  force  is  generally 
greater;  but  it  has  been  shown  to  be  dependent  to  a  very 
■light  extent  only  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  To 
a looser  kind  of  adhesion,  whereby  one  body  is  prevented 


from  moving  smoothly  on  tho  surface  of  another,  we  give 
tho  name  of  friction.  Tho  forco  of  this  increases  with 
pressure,  which  may  be  the  effect  of  gravitation  or  the 
result  of  mechanical  appliances.  If  it  bo  desired  that 
solids  should  adhere  permanently,  this  is  commonly  effected 
by  the  intervention  of  other  substances — the  cements, 
mortars,  and  aolders — in  a  liquid  or  viscid  6tate,  which, 
when  they  "set"  or  become  solid,  adhere  closely  to  the 
bodies  united  by  means  of  them.  The  principlo  of  the 
processes  of  plating,  gilding,  &c,  is  similar  to  this.  Tho 
adhesive  force  of  cements,  dec,  is  sometimes  very  great  Tho 
common  experiment  of  splitting  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  into 
two  is  an  illustration  of  it  Tho  paper  is  pasted  carefully 
between  two  pieces  of  cloth,  which  are  pulled  asunder 
aftT  the  paste  has  dried.  The  adhesion  of  tho  paste  to 
the  paper  and  to  the  cloth  is  so  strong  that  the  paper  is 
thus  separated  into  two  sheets,  which  can  easily  bo  de- 
tached from  the  cloth  by  wetting  it  Again,  air  and  other 
gases  adhere  to  solids.  A  dry  needle,  placed  carefully  on 
the  surface  of  still  water,  will  float,  resting  on  a  cushion 
of  air;  and  when  thermometers  arc  filled  with  mercury, 
the  liquid  has  to  be  boiled  in  them  to  expel  the  air  that 
adheres  to  the  glass.  «* 

ADIAPHORISTS  (do.<Jd>opo«,  indiferent),  a  name  ap- 
plied  to  Melancthon  and  his  supporters  in  a  controversy 
which  arose  out  of  the  so-called  Leipeic  Interim  (1548;, 
and  raged  until  1555.  In  1547  Charles  V.  had  drawn  up 
the  Augsburg  Interim,  with  a  view  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary government  of  the  Church  until  a  general  council 
could  be  called.  This  gave  great  dissatisfaction  both  to 
the  more  advanced  and  to  the  more  moderate  reformers; 
and  the  object  of  Melancthon 'a  Lcipsic  Interim  was  to 
reconcile  all  parties,  if  possible,  by  declaring  that  certain 
rites  and  observances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
tho  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  being 
adiaphora  (things  indifferent),  might  be  lawfully  recognised. 
On  the  other  band,  the  Catholics  were  required  to  accept 
the  Protestant  formula  of  tho  doctrine  of  justification, 
leaving  out  the  words  tola  fide,  which,  it  was  said,  might 
belong  to  the  adiaphora.  In  the  controversy  that  fol- 
lowed, Melancthon's  chief  opponent  was  his  former  col- 
league, Matth.  Flacius,  on  whose  removal  from  Wittenburg 
to  Magdeburg  the  latter  place  became  the  head-quarters  of 
the  extreme  Lutherans. 

ADIGE  (German,  EUch),  tho  ancient  Athetu,  a  large 
river  of  Italy,  formed  by  several  rivulets  which  rise  in  tho 
Rhsstian  Alps,  and  unite  near  Giants.  After  flowing 
eastward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Botzen,  it  receives  tho 
Eisach,  and  becomes  navigable.  It  then  turns  to  the 
south,  and  leaving  the  Tyrol,  enters  Lombardy  13  miles  S. 
of  Roveredo.  After  traversing  Northern  Italy  in  a  course 
first  southerly,  but  then  easterly,  it  falls  into  the  Adriatic 
at  Porto-Fossone,  a  few  miles  N.  of  the  Po.  The  most 
considerable  towns  on  its  banks  are  Trent  and  Roveredo 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  Verona  and  Legnago  in  Italy.  It  is 
navigable  from  the  heart  of  the  Tyrol  to  the  sea,  and  has  in 
Lombardy  a  breadth  of  200  yards  and  a  depth  of  from  10 
to  16  feet,  but  the  strength  of  the  current  renders  its  navi- 
gation very  difficult,  and  lessens  its  value  as  a  means  of 
transit  between  Germany  and  Northern  Italy.  The  Adige 
has  a  course  of  about  220  miles. 

ADIPOCERE  (from  adept,  fat,  and  cera,  wax),  a  sub- 
stance into  which  animal  matter  is  sometimes  converted, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  both  fat 
and  wax.  When  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents  at  Paris 
was  removed  in  1786-87,  great  masses  of  this  substance 
were  found  where  the  coffins  containing  the  dead  bodies 
had  been  placed  very  closely  together.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  coffin,  in  these  cases,  there  appeared,  loosely  enveloped 
in  linen,  a  shapeless  mass,  of  a  dingy  white  colour, 
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flattened  as  tfaouga  it  and  undergone  crcat  pressure.  The 
whole  body  had  been  converted  into  this  fatty  matter, 
except  the  bones,  which  remained,  but  wcro  extremely 
brittle.  Fourcroy,  who  had  observed  the  substance 
More,  and  Lad  given  it  tbo  namo  of  adip^cerc,  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1789.»  Chemically,  adipocere  is  found  to  consist  principally 
of  margarate  of  ammonia.  A  similar  substance,  found  in 
peat,  is  known  as  bog-butler. 

ADIPOSE  {adept,  fat),  a  term  in  Anatomy,  signifying 
fatty;  as  adipose  tissue,  adipose  cell,  kc 

ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS,  a  group  of  mountains 
in  the  N.  of  the  state  of  New  York,  North  America,  lying 
between  Lakes  Champlain  and  Ontario.  They  riao  from 
an  extensive  plateau  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
aea,  and  are  chiefly  of  granito  formation.  Mount  Marcy, 
the  highest  summit,  boa  an  altitude  of  5337  feet,  and 
ethers  of  the  group  are  from  4000  to  5000  feet  high.  The  two 
principal  streams  which  take  their  rise  in  this  region — the 
Hudson  flowing  south,  and  the  Richelieu  flowing  northwards 
from  Lake  Champlain — afford  abundant  means  of  convey- 
ing from  the  mountains  the  valuable  timber,  chiefly  pine, 
with  which  they  are  covered.  Extensive  deposits  of  mag- 
netic iron  ore,  of  groat  value,  have  been  discovered;  and  a 
village,  called  Adirondack,  has  recently  sprung  up,  where 
amclting  is  extensively  prosecuted.  Emerson,  in  his  poem 
Adirondack*,  has  familiarised  the  literary  world  with  the 
scenery  of  these  mountains. 

ADIT  (from  adire,  to  go  to),  a  passage  or  door.  The 
doors  of  porticoes  in  ancient  theatres  were  called  adits.  In 
mines  the  name  is  given  to  a  gallery  or  passage,  nearly  hori- 
tontal,  by  which  water  is  carried  off.  Ores  also  are  sometimes 
removed  by  the  adit  Some  works  of  this  kind  are  of 
great  magnitude.  The  great  Comish  adit  at  Gwonnap, 
near  Falmouth,  extends,  with  its  branches,  to  from  30  to 
40  miles  in  length,  and  drains  a  tract  of  5500  acres. 

ADJUDICATION,  in  Scottish  Law,  the  name  of  that 
action  by  which  a  creditor  attaches  the  heritable,  ie.,  the 
real,  estate  of  his  debtor,  or  his  debtor's  heir,  in  order  to 
appropriate  it  to  himself  either  in  payment  or  security  of 
his  debt.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  proceeding  of  the 
same  nature  by  which  the  holder  of  an  heritable  right, 
labouring  under  any  defect  in  point  of'  form,  gets  that 
defect  supplied  by  decree  of  a  court. 

Adjudication  in  Bankruptcy,  in  English  Lav,  is  equi- 
valent to  the  Scotch  award  of  sequestration. 

ADJUSTMENT,  in  Commerce,  the  settlement  of  a  loss 
incurred  at  sea  on  insured  goods.  If  the  policy  be  what  is 
called  an  open  one,  and  the  loss  of  the  goods  be  total,  the 
insurer  must  pay  for  them  at  the  value  of  prime  cost 
which  includes  not  only  the  invoice  price  of  the  goods,  but 
all  duties  paid,  the  premium  of  insurance,  and  all  expenses 
incurred  on  them  when  put  on  board.  If  the  policy  be  a 
valued  one,  and  a  total  loss  be  incurred,  then  they  ore 
settled  for  at  the  valuation  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  insur- 
ance, unless  the  insurers  can  prove  that  the  insured  had 
not  a  real  interest  in  the  goods,  or  that  they  were  over- 
valued. In  case  of  a  partial  loss,  the  value  of  the  goods 
must  be  proved.    (See  A  mould  On  Marine  Insurance.) 

ADJUTAGE,  a  short  tube  or  norxle,  inserted  in  an 
orifice,  by  means  of  which  liquids  flow  from  a  vessel  more 
freely. 

ADJUTANT,  a  military  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist 
the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  or  battalion.  Every 
battalion  of  infantry,  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  brigade  of 
artillery,  has  an  adjutent,  who  keeps  the  regimental  books, 
records,  and  correspondence;  acts  as  the  commanding 
officer's  representative  in  matters  of  regimental  detail; 
superintends  the  drill  of  recruits;  keeps  the  roster  (i.e , 
register  of  ordor  of  service)  for  all  duties;  details  the  guards. 


piquets,  detachments,  Ac,  that  arc  furnished  by  the  regi- 
ment; and  is  responsible  for  the  receipt  of  the  daily -divi- 
sional or  brigade  order  from  the  superior  stair-officer,  and 
the  preparation  and  issue  of  regimental  orders.  The  Adju- 
tant-General is  the  staff-officer  specially  charged  with  all 
matters  relating  to  the  discipline  and  drill  of  the  .-army. 

ADJUTANT,  the  Cieonia  Arga.a,  or  Leptoptilos  Areola, 
a  species  of  stork  found  in  tropical  India.  It  is  of  great 
sire,  sometimes  six  or  even  seven  feet  in  height,  ho  body  and 
legs  bearing  nrarly  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  common 
stork.  The  bill  is  long  and  large;  while  the  head,  Deck, 
and  pouch  are  bare,  or  covered  only  with  a  few 
hairs.  At  the  back 
of  its  neck  thcro  is 

a  second  pouch-like         y^-^sejfl  '  I 
appendage,     which  i  I"  /'^'l 

the    bird    inflates      ^      [  JrTTBsW"/  

during  flight  The 
general  colour  of  tho 
body  is  an  -shen 
gray  above  and  white 
below.  The  adjutant 
is  extremely  vora- 
cious, and,  feeding 
on  offal,  reptiles,  and 
other  vermin,  acts 
the  part  of  a  scaven- 
ger. It  is  often  to 
be  seen  in  camps 
and  parade-grounds ; 
hence  its  name.  A 
similar  bird,  which, 
however,  has  been 
differentiated  as 
Cieonia  Marabou,  occurs  in  different  parts  of  Africa— 
Marabou  being  the  native  Senegal  name.  The  brilliant 
white  marabou  feathers  of  commerce  are  the  under  feathers 
of  the  tail  and  winga  of  both  species,  bui  those  of  the  C. 
Argala  are  the  most  valuable. 

ADJYGURH,  a  town  and  fort  of  India,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  130  miles  S.W.  of  Allahaoad.  The  fort 
is  situated  on  a  very  steep  hilh  more  than  800  feet  above 
the  town ;  and  contain:,  the  ruins  of  temples  adorned  with 
elaborately-carved  sculptures.  It  was  captured  by  the 
British  in  1809.  The  town  is  c.  neatly-built  plac»,  but 
subject  to  malaria.    Population,  5000. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  in  English  Law,  he  '.o  whom  the 
ordinary  or  judge  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  now  the  Court 
of  Probate,  acting  in  the  queen's  name,  commits  the 
administration  of  the  goods  of  a  person  deceased,  in  default 
of  an  executor.  The  origin  of  administrators  is  derived 
from  the  civil  law.  Their  establishment  in  England  is 
owing  to  a  statute  made  in  the  31st  year  of  Edward  III. 
Till  then  no  office  of  this  kind  was  known  besides  that  of 
ex  cutor;  in  default  of  whom,  the  ordinary  had  the  dis- 
posal of  goods  of  persons  intestate,  Ac 

Administrator,  in  Scottish  Law,  a  person  legally  em- 
powered to  act  for  another  whom  tho  law  presumes  incap- 
able of  acting  for  himself,  as  a  father  for  a  pupil  child. 

ADMIRAL,  a  great  officer  or  magistrate,  who  has  the 
government  of  a  navy  and  tho  hearing  of  all  maritime 
causes. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
name  given  to  this  officer,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  the  languages  of  Europe  before  the  time 
of  the  Holy  Wan.  Amir,  in  Arabic,  is  a  chief  or  com- 
mander of  forces ;  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  ameer  of  the 
peninsula  of  India  (aa  ameer  al  omrah,  the  chief  of  lords 
or  princes),  and  the  em  ir  of  the  Turks  or  Saracens,  who 
had  and  still  have  their  emir  or  ameer1 1  dureea, 
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of  the  sea,  am'r'l  a  tier  dureca,  commander  of  the  naval 
armament  The  incorporation  of  the  article  with  the  noun 
appear*,  wo  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Annals  of 
Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  the  10th  century, 
who  calls  the  C-lipb  Omar  Amtrol  munumim,  lc,  1m- 
perator  fidtlivm.  Spelman  says,  "  In  regno  Saracenorum 
quatuor  prtBtores  atatuit,  qui  admtraHi  vocabontur."  The 
d  is  evidently  superfluous,  and  is  omitted  by  the  French, 
who  aay  Antral  The  Spanish  write  Almirante;  the 
Portuguese  the  same.  Milton  would  aeem  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  origin  of  the  word  when  he  speaks  of  "  tho 
mast  of  some  great  ammiraL"  It  is  obvioua,  then,  that 
the  supposed  derivations  of  iX^vpot  from  the  Greek,  aumer 
from  the  French,  and  aen  mcreal  from  the  Saxon,  are 
fanciful  and  unauthorised  etymologies. 

Anciently  there  were  three  or  four  admirals  appointed 
for  the  English  seas,  all  of  them  holding  tho  office  durante 
beneplacito,  and  each  of  them  having  particular  limits 
under  his  charge  and  government,  as  admiral  of  the  fleet 
of  ships  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  northward,  south- 
ward, or  westward.  Besides  these,  there  were  admirals 
of  tho  Cinque  Ports.  We  sometimes  find  that  one  person 
had  been  admiral  of  all  the  fleets — Sir  John  de  Beau- 
champ,  34  Edw.  ITT.,  being  the  first  who  held  the  post; 
but  the  title  of  Admiralis  Anglia  does  not  occur  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when  the  king's  half-brother,  Sir 
Thomas  Beaufort  (created  Earl  of  Dorset  5th  July  1411), 
a  natural  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  made  admiral  of  the 
fleet  for  life,  and  admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aqui 
Uine  for  life.  It  may  be  observed  that  there  was  a  title 
above  that  of  admiral  of  England,  which  was  locum  taunt 
riyit  tupcr  mart,  the  king's  lieutenant-general  of  tho  sea. 
This  title  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II 
Before  the  use  of  tho  word  admiral  was  known,  the  title  of 
auto*  maris  was  made  uso  of. 

Of  the  rank  of  admiral  there  are  three  degrees — admiral, 
rice-admiral,  rear-admiraL  Each  of  these  degrees  formerly 
comprised  three  grades,  distinguished  by  red,  white,  and 


blue  dags — the  red  being  the  highest  degree  in 


rank 


of  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiraL 

It  may  be  remarked  that  for  nearly  a  century  there  was 
no  admiral  of  tho  red  squadron.  According  to  a  vulgar 
error,  that  flag  had  been  taken  from  us  by  the  Dutch  in  one 
of  those  arduous  struggles  for  naval  suj>eriority  which  that 
nation  was  once  able  to  maintain  against  the  naval  power  of 
England.  But  tho  fact  is,  the  red  flag  was  laid  aside  ou 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  when 
the  union  flag  was  adopted  in  its  place,  and  was  usually 
hoisted  by  the  admiral  commanding  in  chief.  The  red  flag 
was  revived  on  the  occasion  of  the  promotion  of  naval  officers 
in  November  1 805,  in  consequence  of  tLe  memorable  vic- 
tory off  Trafalgar.  Tho  three  degrees  of  red,  white,  and 
blue  flag-officers  were  abolished  by  order  in  council  on  6th 
August  1864,  and  the  white  ensign  was  thenceforward 
adopted  as  the  sole  flag  for  the  ships  of  the  royal  navy 
proper.  Captains  are  now  promoted  to  be  rear-admirals, 
rear-admirals  to  be  vice-admirals,  and  vice-admirals  to  be 
admirals  timpl inter — the  numbers  of  each  rank  being 
regulated  by  orders  in  council  passed  on  and  subsequently 
to  22d  February  1870.  (See  Navy.)  For  biographical 
information,  see  Campbell's  Live*  of  the  British  Admirals, 
8  vols.  8vo,  1817  j  CByrne's  Naval  Biographical  Die- 
tiamry,  8vo,  1849. 

Auxi&AX  or  thi  Fleet  is  a  mere  honorary  distinction, 
which  gives  no  command,  but  merely  an  increase  of  half-pay, 
his  being  £3,  7a  a- day,  and  that  of  an  admiral  £2, 2s.  The 
title  has  been  sometimes  conferred  on  the  senior  admiral 
on  the  list  of  naval  officers,  and  was  a  short  time  held  by 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV.  In  1851 
were  appointed,  for  the  first  time,  two  admiral*  of  tha  fleet, 


Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  O  C  R,  and  Sir  George  Cock- 
bum,  O.C.B.,  the  last  having  been  appointed  for  his  long 
and  highly-distinguished  services.  Tho  number  of  admirals 
of  tho  fleet  now  (1874)  authorised  to  bo  borno  is  three.  If 
the  admiral  of  the  fleet  should  happen  to  serve  afloat,  he  i  i 
authorised  to  carry  the  union  flag  at  the  main-top-gallant- 
mast  head,  which  was  tho  case  when  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
escorted  Louis  XVIII.  across  tho  Channel  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  of  France. 

The  comparative  rank  of  flag-officers  and  officers  in  tho 
army  has  been  settled  as  follows  by  his  Majesty's  order  in 
council,  in  the  reign  of  George  IV : — 

The  admiral  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  has  tho 
rank  of  a  field-marshal  in  tho  army  ;  admirals  with  flngs  at 
the  main  take  rank  with  generals  of  horse  and  foot;  vice- 
admirals  with  lieutenant-generals,  rear-admirals  with  major- 
generals;  commodores  of  the  first  and  second  class  with 
broad  pendants  with  brigadier-generala 

On  the  active  list  of  admirals  there  were  in  1873  three 
admirals  of  the  fleet,  thirteen  admirals,  fifteen  vice-admirals, 
and  twenty-five  rear-admirals. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  on  the  reserved  list  forty 
admirals  and  thirty-four  vice-admirals ;  on  the  retired  list 
forty-three  admirals,  fifty-five  vice-admirals,  and  sixty-two 
rear-admirals.  As  to  the  numbers  to  bo  borne  permanently 
on  these  lists,  and  the  regulations  according  to  which 
admirals  are  retired  and  reserved,  under  Mr  Chiidcrs'  retire- 
ment scheme,  see  Navy. 

Admiral  (the  Lobs  High)  or  England,  an  ancient 
officer  of  high  rank  in  the  state,  who  not  only  is  vested 
with  the  government  of  the  navy,  but  who,  long  before  any 
regular  navy  existed  in  England,  presided  over  a  sovereign 
court,  with  authority  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes 
relating  to  the  sea,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  all  offences 
committed  thereon 


The  period  about  which  this  officer  first  makes  his  sppearanoe  in 
the  governments  of  European  nations  corroborates  the  supposition 
of  the  office  having  been  adopted  in  Imitation  of  the  Mediterranean 
powers  at  the  return  of  the  Christian  heroes  from  the  Holy  Wan. 
According  to  Moreri,  Florent  de  Vareunc,  in  the  year  1270.  wis  the 
first  admiral  known  in  France  .  but  by  the  moat  approved  writers 
of  that  nation  the  title  was  unknown  till,  in  1284.  Engucrand  de 
Couasy  was  constituted  admiral.  The  first  admiral  by  came  that 
we  know  of  in  England  was  W.  de  Leybounie,  who  «u  appointed 
to  that  office  by  Edward  I.  in  the  year  12*6.  under  t?ie  title  of 
Admiral  de  la  met  du  Roy  «T Angitterrt.  Mariana,  in  his  History 
of  Spam,  says  that  Don  Sancho,  having  resolved  to  make  war  on 
the  barbarians  (Moors),  prepared  a  great  fleet ;  and  as  the  (lc noise 
were  at  that  time  very  powerful  by  sea,  and  experienced  and  dex- 
terous sailors,  he  sent  to  Genoa  to  invite,  with  greet  offers,  Benito 
Zachariaa  into  his  service ;  that  he  accepted  those  offers,  and  brought 

"  him  his  admiral 


ips;  tnat 

(almirantt),  and  conferred  on  him  the"  office,  for  a  limited  time. 
This  happened  in  the  year  1284.    Several  Portuguese  authors  ob- 
that  their  offl 


serve  that  their  office  ot  aimiranu  was  derived  from  the  Genoese, 
who  had  it  from  the  Sicilians,  and  these  from  the  Saracens;  and  it 
appears  from  House's  Mistoria  Qtiuatogica  da  Qua  Rsal,  that  in 
1322  Micer  Manuel  Picagow  was  invited  from  Genoa  into  Portugal, 
and  appointed  to  the  office  of  aimirants,  with  a  salary  of  8000  pounds 
(limit)  a  year,  and  certain  lands,  Ac,  oa  condition  that  he  should 
furnish  on  his  part  twenty  men  of  Genoa,  all  experienced  in  sea 


affaire,  and  qualified  to  be  alcaidis  (captains)  and  arraistt  (maatera) 
of  ships :  all  of  which  terms,  aJmiranU,  atcaidi,  and  oi 
obviously  of  Arabic  derivation. 


Edward  I.,  who  began  his  reign  in  1272,  went  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  viaited  Sicily  on  bis  return.  He  must  therefore  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  informing  himself  concerning  the  military  and  naval 
science  of  the  various  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean — an 
opportunity  which  so  ablo  and  warlike  a  prince  would  not  neglect, 
but  whether  the  title  and  office  of  admiral  existed  in  England  before 
his  time,  as  some  arc  inclined  to  think,  or  whether  W.  ds  Ley- 
bourne  was  first  created  to  that  office  in  1288,  aa  before  mentioned, 
we  believe  there  is  no  authentic  record  to  enable  us  to  decide.  Sup- 
posing him,  however,  to  be  the  first,  Edward  may  either  have 
adopted  the  office  and  title  from  the  Genoese,  or  the  Sicilians,  or 
the  Spaniards,  or  the  French  ;  or  even'  had  it  directly  from  the 
•gainst  whom  he  hod  fought,  and  with  whom  he  ha 
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that  the  office  was  in  Edwsrd  •  lime  to  soma  caicat  honorary ;  for 
that  monarch,  in  1307,  oiders  the  lord  rnavor  of  London,  at  his 
peril  and  without  delay,  to  provide  a  good  skip,  well  equipped,  to 
cany  hU  pavilions  ana  tents;  and  in  the  nmi  year  another  order 
it  addresied  to  the  Kieeeomrs  Jfantia  to  provide  for  immediate 
passage  across  the  teat  for  tt  tales  pontes  tt  etaias,  as  the  constable 
of  Dover  Castle  should  demand,  without  one  word  being  mentioned 
of  the  admiral.  (Rymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  Si)  It  is  to  bo  observed,  how- 
ever,  that  at  this  time  the  royxl  fleets  were  made  up  of  royal  and 
private  ships,  and  that  the  admiral  would  not  be  charged  with  the 
transport  of  such  thing!  as  thosa  mentioned  unless  the  fleet  was 
Intended  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces. 

From  the  34th  Edward  II.  we  have  a  regular  and  uninterrupted 
succession  of  admirals.  In  that  year  Edward  Charles  was  appointed 
admira*  of  the  north,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames  north- 
ward, and  Oervaae  Allard  admiral  of  the  "west  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  westward ;  and  these  two  admirals  of  the  north  and  the 
west  were  continued  down  to  thr  34th  Kdward  III.,  when  Sir  John 
de  Bcaurhamp,  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Porta,  constable  of  the 
Tower  of  London  and  of  the  Castle  of  Dover,  was  constituted  BigK 
Admiral  of  England.  Nine  years  afterwards  the  office  waa  again 
divided  into  north  and  west,  and  so  continued  until  the  10th  Richard 
II.,  when  Richard,  son  of  Alain,  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  appointed 
Admiral  of  England.  Two  years  after  this  it  was  again  divided  ss 
befoie  ;  and  in  the  15th  year  of  the  same  reign.  Edward,  Earl  of 


Rutland  and  Cork,  afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle,  was  constituted 
lligk  Admiral  of  At  North  and  Wtst ;  and  after  him  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset  and  Earl  of  Somerset,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  Percy,  Earl  of  Winchester,  next  succeeded  to  the  same 
title,  which  once  mora  was  dropped  in  the  2d  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
divided  as  before.  Sir  Thomas  Beaufort  was  twine  appointed  by 
Henry  IV.  admiral  of  England  ,  and  on  the  accession  of  Henry  V. 
he  wss  reappointed  by  letters  patent  dated  3d  June  1413.  In  the 
14th  Henry  VI.,  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  waa  created 
admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquiteine,  for  life;  and  in  the 
third  year  of  Edward -VI.,  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  waa 
constituted  high  admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Calais, 
Boulogne,  the  marches  of  the  same,  Normandy,  Geacony,  and 
Aquitaine,  also  captain-general  of  the  navy  and  seas  of  the  king, 
ac  In  the  27th  Elizabeth.  Charles,  Lord  Howard,  had  all  the 
a/breaaid  titles,  with  the  addition  of  captain -general  of  the  navy 
and  seas  of  the  said  kingdoms. 

On  the  20th  November  1632  the  office  of  high  admiral 
teas  for  the  first  time  put  in  commission,  all  the  great 
officers  of  state  being  the  commissioners.  During  the 
Commonwealth  a  committee  of  Parliament  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  Admiralty.  At  the  Restoration,  in  1600,  the 
Duke  of  York  was  constituted  Lord  High  A  dtniral  of  Eng- 
land. The  commission  was  revoked  in  1673,  and  King 
Charles  IL  held  the  Admiralty  in  his  own  hands,  and  managed 
it  by  the  great  officers  of  his  privy  council  till  1684,  when 
the  Duke  of  York  was  re-instated.  Charles  took  this  occa- 
sion of .  reserving  for  his  own  use  all  the  droits  and  per- 
quisites claimed  by  the  lord  high  admiral 

Annexed  is  a  list  of  lord  high  admirals  and  first 
lords  of  the  Admiralty  from  the  time  of  Charles  the 
to  the  year  1874  : — 

rrasT  lokds  or  thi  admiralty  from  i860. 

Of  AppolBtBBCWt 

«,  16C0. 
14,  1673. 
9,  1«73. 
14,  1879. 
14,  1680. 
30,  1681. 
17,  1684. 
17,  1684. 
8,  1689. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  .  Jan.  20,  1690. 
Charles  Lord  CornwaJHa,  March  10,  1692. 


James  Duke  of  York,"   June 

King  Charles  the  Second   June 

Prince  Rupert,   July 

Sir  Henry  CapelL  Kt   Msy 

Daniel  Pinch,  Esq.,   Feb. 

Daniel  Lord  Finch   Jan. 

Daniel  Earl  of  Nottingham,      ....  April 

James  Duke  of  York;  (and  as  James  II.),t  .       .  May 

Arthur  Herbert,  Esq.   March 


Anthony  Viscount  Falkland,     ....  April 

Edward  Russell,  Esq   May 

Edward  Earl  of  Or  ford,   Jane 

John  Earl  of  -Bridgewater   May 

Thomas  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,     .  April 

George  Prince  of  Denmark,;     ....  May 

Thomas  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,;    .  Nov. 

Edward  Earl  of  Orford,   Nov. 

Sir  John  Leake,  Xt,   Oct. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Strafford   Sept 

Edward  Earl  of  Orford,   Oct 


16,  1693. 
2,  1694. 
S,  1697. 
31,  1699. 

4,  1701. 
20,  1702. 

29,  1708, 
8,  1709. 
4,  171 0. 

30,  1711 
14,  1714. 

James  Earl  of  Berkeley  March  19.  1717. 

lord  Viscount  Tprrington, .      .      .  ,  Ang.     2,  1727. 


and  Nottingham, 


Sir  Charles  W«er,  Kt, 
Daniel  Earl  of  Winchelsi 
John  Duke  of  Bedford, 
John  Earl  of  Ssndw.cn,  .... 
George  Lord  Anson.  *..... 
Richard  Earl  Temple,  .... 
Daniel  Earl  of  Winchelsea  ana  Nottingham, 
Ceorge  U>rd  Anson,  ..... 
George  Dank  Eail  of  Halifax,  . 
Oeorgs  Orenville,  Esq.,  .... 

John  Esrl  of  Sandwich  

John  Earl  of  Egmont,       .       ,       .  . 
Sir  Charles  Saunders,  K.B.,       .       .  . 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  K.B., 
John  Earl  of  Sandwich,  .... 
Hon.  Augustus  Kennel,  .... 
Augustus  Viscount  KepprJ,       .  . 
Richer  i  Viscount  Howe,  .... 
Augustai  Viscount  Keppel,  . 
Richard  Viscount  Hows,  .... 
John  Earl  of  Chatham,  .... 
George  John  Earl  Spencer, 

John  Earl  of  St  Vincent  K  B  

Henry  Lord  Viscount  Ueit-ille,  . 

Charles  Lord  Bertram,  .... 

Charles  Crey,  Esq.,  

Thomas  Grenville,  Esq.,  .... 
Henry  Lord  Mulgrave,  i 
Right  Hon.  Charles  York*, 
Right  Hon.  Robert  Viscount  Melville, 
H.  R.  H.  William  Henry  Duke  ofClarei.ee,: 
Right  Hon.  Robert  Viscount  Melville,  K.T., 
Right  Hon.  Sir  James  R.  G.  Graham,  Bart, 
Right  Hon.  George  Baron  Auckland, '. 
Thomaa  Philip  Earl  de  Grey, 
Right  Hon.  George  Baron  Auckland,  . 
Gilbert  Earl  of  M into,  O.C.B.,  . 


fta's  at  A 

,  June 
.  March 


Earl  of  Haddington, 
Right  Hon.  Edward  Earl  of  EUenborough, 
Right  Hon.  George  Earl  of  Auckland  (did  1st 

January  1849)  

Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis  T.  Baring,  Bart.,  . 
Algernon  Percy  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G., 
Right  Hon.  Sir  James      O.  Graham,  Bart, 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  "Vood,  Bart, 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart,      .  . 
Edward  A.  St  Maur  Duke  of  Somerset  K.G., 
Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  8.  Pakington,  Bart,  G.C.B., 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Thomas  Lowry  Corry,  .  . 
Right  Hon.  Hugh  Culling  Eardlcy  Childers, 
Kii(ht  Hon.  George  Joachim  Goscnen,        .  . 


Feb. 
June 
Nov. 
April 
July 
June 
Oct 
April 
Sept. 
Stpt 
Dec. 
Jan. 
April 
July 
Jr.n. 
April 
Dec. 
July 
Dec 
Feb. 
May 
May 
Feb. 
Sept 
April 
Nov. 
March 
May 
Sept 
Nov. 
June 
Dee. 
April 
Sept. 
Sept 
Jan. 


r»r»e^rl^mea•. 

21,  1733. 

19,  1741. 
27,  1744. 

16,  1748. 

22,  1751. 

17.  1756. 
6.  1757. 
2,  1757. 

17,  1762. 

18,  176X 

20,  1783. 
16,  1761 
15,  1766. 

11,  1766. 

12,  1771. 

1,  1781 
18,  1781 

30,  1783. 
10,  17*3. 

31,  1783. 

18.  1788. 

19.  1794. 
19.  1801. 
15.  1804. 

2,  1808. 

10.  1808. 
29.  1806. 

8.  1807. 

24,  1809. 

25,  1812. 
2,  1827. 

19.  1828. 
25,  1830. 

11,  1834. 

23,  1831. 
25.  1835. 
19.  1S35. 

8,  1841. 

13,  1846. 


July  24, 
Jan.  18, 
Feb.  28, 
Jan.  5, 
March  8, 
March  9, 
June  28, 
July  13, 
March  8, 
Dec  18, 
March  IS, 


1846. 
1849. 
1851 
1858. 
1855. 
1858. 
1859. 
18*6. 
1867. 
1848. 
1871, 


*  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Enjlsn  1. 

t  Lord  High  Admiral  and  Lord  OeneraL 

3  Lord  Blrh  Admirals  of  Great  Britain. 

?rinco  George  of  Denmark,  when  lord  high  admiral, 
having  surrendered,  by  a  formal  instrument,  all  the  rights, 
profit*,  perquisites,  and  advantages  whatsoever,  appertaining 
to  the  office,  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  public,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sum  of  £2500  a-year,  to  be  disposed  of  in 
such  manner  and  for  such  particular  uses  as  her  Majesty, 
under  her  sign  manual,  shorld  direct;  and  the  salary  of  the 
lord  high  admiral,  which  had  hitherto  been  no  moro  than 
300  marks,  waa  now  fixed,  by  warrant  under  privy  sea!,  at 
£7000  a-year.  This  sum,  by  1st  Ocorge  IL,  waa  divided 
equally  among  seven  commissioners,  an  arrangement  'which 
continued  from  that  time,  except  that  tho  pay  of  the  com- 
missioner who  stood  first  in  tho  patent  was  made  up  from 
other  funds  to  £3000  a-year,  and  in  the  year  1806  was 
further  increased  to  £5000  a-year.  Since  the  surrender 
above  mentioned,  all  the  droiu  of  admiralty,  as  they  are 
called,  with  all  the  fees,  emoluments,  and  perquisites  what- 
soever, have  been  taken  from  the  admiral  and  applied  to 
public  purposes. 

These  droits  and  perquisites  are  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able. As  enumerated  in  the  patent,  they  consist  of  flotsam, 
jetsam,  ligan,  treasure,  doodands,  derelicts,  found  within  the 
admiral's  jurisdiction;  all  goods  picked  up  at  sea;  all  fines, 
forfeitures,  ransoms,  recognisances,  and  pecuniary  punish- 
all 
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/jsmposcs  and  all  sucn  large  fishes;  all  ship*  and  goods  of 
the  enemy  coming  into  any  creek,  road,  or  port,  by  stress  of 
weather,  mistake,  or  ignorance  of  the  war;  all  ships  seized  at 
lea,  salvage,  dec.,  together  with  his  shares  of  prixes;  which 
shares  were  afterwards  called  tenths,  in  imitation  probably  of 
the  French,  who  gave  their  admiral,  forsupportingtho  dignity 
of  his  office,  ion  droit  de  duneme.  All  prizes  are  now  wholly 
given  up  by  the  crown  to  the  captors,  and  such  share  of  the 
iroiu  as  from  circumstances  may  be  thought  proper  The 
lord  high  admiral  also  claimed  and  enjoyed  as  his  duo  the 
cart  ships;  and  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  navy,  as 
their  perquisites,  all  other  decayed  and  unserviceable  stores. 

Though  by  Act  of  2  William  and  Mary,  stat  2,  c.  2 
(extended  by  the  1  Geo.  IV.  c  90,  and  7  and  8  Geo. 
IT.  c.  65),  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty 
ire  vested  with  all  and  singular  authorities,  jurisdictions, 
tad  powers  which  have  been  and  are  vested,  settled,  and 
placed  in  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England  for  the  time 
being,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  said  coram  ia- 
lioDere  were  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  yet  there  is 
this  rcmarkablo  difference  in  tho  two  patenta  by  which 
they  are  constituted,  that  the  patent  of  the  lord  high 
admiral  mentions  very  little  of  the  military  part  of  his 
office,  but  chiefly  details  his  judicial  duties  as  a  magistrate; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  patent  to  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  tho  admiralty  is  very  particular  in  directing  them 
to  govern  the  affairs  uf  the  navy,  and  is  almost  wholly 
ulent  as  to  their  judicial  powers. 

These  powers,  as  set  forth  in  the  patent  to  tho  Earl  of 
Pembroke  in  1701,  are,  the  power  to  act  by  deputy;  to  take 
cognisance  of  all  causes,  civil  and  maritime,  within  his  juris- 
diction ;  to  arrest  goods  and  persons ;  to  preserve  public 
streams,  ports,  rivers,  fresh  waters,  and  creeks  whatsoever 
within  his  jurisdiction,  as  well  for  tho  preservation  of  tho 
ships  as  of  the  fishes;  to  reform  too  strait  nets  and 
unlawful  engines,  and  punish  offenders;  to  arrest  ships, 
mariners,  pilots,  masters,  gunners,  bombardiers,  and  any 
other  persons  whatsoever  able  and  fit  for  the  service  of  the 
ships,  as  often  as  occasion  shall  require,  and  wheresoever 
they  shall  be  met  with ;  to  appoint  vice-admirals,  judges, 
and  other  officers,  durante  bentplacito;  to  remove,  suspend, 
or  expel  them,  and  put  others  in  their  places,  as  ho  shall 
see  occasion ;  to  take  cognisance  of  civil  and  maritime  laws, 
sad  of  death,  murder,  and  mayhem. 

It  was  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  lord  high  admiral 
should  be  a  professional  man.  Henry  V1H.  made  his 
artaral  son,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  lord  high  admiral  of 
England  when  he  was  but  six  years  old.  When  the  high 
admiral,  however,  went  to  sea  in  person,  ho  had  usually  a 
commission  under  the  great  seal  appointing  him  admiral 
sad  captain  general  of  the  fleet,  sometimes  with  powers  to 
confer  knighthood,  and  generally  to  punish  with  life  and 
kmb.  Such  a  commission  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
Sir  Edward  Howard,  who  executed  indenture  with  the 
king  to  furnish  3000  men,  18  captains,  1750  soldiers,  1233 
mariners  and  gunners;  his  own  pay  to  be  10s.  and  that  of 
x  captain  la  6<L  a-day.  The  rest  had  5a  per  mensem  as 
wages,  and  5s.  for  victuals  each  man,  together  with  certain 


on,  there  would 
as  presented  itself 


It  appears,  from  Mr  PepyV  Naval  Collection*,  that  the 
lord  high  sdmiral  did  anciently  wear,  on  solemn  occasions, 
a  gold  whistle,  set  with  precious  stones,  hanging  at  tho  end 
of  s  gold  chain. 

The  salary  of  the  first  lord  commissioner  is  £  4500  a-year, 
and  of  each  of  the  naval  lords  £1500,  in  addition  to  the 
half -pay  of  their  rank.  The  civil  lord  gets  £1000,  and  tho 
parliamentary  secretary  £2000  a-year. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty 
has  the  following  noteworthy  instruction  as  regards  the  depu- 
i  to  be  chosen  by  tho  lord  high  admiral.— 


When  one  b  made  tdmlralL  hee  must  first  ordaine  and  fubsti- 
tute  for  his  lieutenants,  deputies,  and  other  officers  under  him, 
some  of  the  most  loyall,  wise,  and  discreet*  persona  in  the  maritime 
lsw  and  sundent  customs*  of  the  aeaa  which  face  can  any  where 
find,  to  the  end  that  by  the  hclpe  of  Ood  and  their  good  and  just 
government,  the  office  may  bo  executed  to  the  honour  and  good  of 
the  realms.  * 

Had  this  precept  been  always  acted 
probably  have  been  less  occasion  than  h 
for  the  many  reorganisations  which  tho  administration  of 
the  lord  high  admiral's  administrative  office  has  under- 
gone. As  it  has  been,  tho  ncceaaity  for  periodical  changes 
has  been  urgent  and  unavoidable.  From  the  time  of 
which  Macaulay  wrote,  that  tho  king  (James  IL)  was  the 
only  honest  man  in  his  dockyards,  down  to  the  present 
date,  the  need  has  been  incumbent  on  successive  first 
lords  and  high  admirals  to  lay  tho  axe  to  tho  root  of  a 
tree  which,  in  some  shape  or  other,  has  not  ceased  to  bring 
forth  evil  fruit.  The  soil  favoured  corruption,  and  no 
efficient  means  were  employed  to  prevent  its  growth  A 
root  and  branch  reformation  was  urgently  needed,  though 
it  was  not  appliod  except  in  particular  instances.  Till  the 
great  French  war  of  1793-1815  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  navy  board  of  commissioners  to  superintend  tho  work 
and  management  of  the  dockyards;  of  a  victualling  board, 
to  see  to  the  provisioning  of  the  fleet;  and  of  sick  and 
hurt  commissioners,  to  look  after  tho  sick  and  wounded 
— the  administrative  departments  of  the  navy  were  left 
to  nominees  of  tho  lord  high  admiral  or  first  lord,  tho 
said  nominees  deriving  "no  small  advantago"  from 
the  arrangement  Under  the  departmental  boards  things 
certainly  improved  from  what  they  were  in  tho  timo 
of  Charles  IL;  but  they  fell  far  short  of  what  was 
desirable,  and,  by  the  vagueness  of  their  administra- 
tive principle,  opened  a  door  for  irresponsible  wrong- 
doing, which  in  tho  end  made  them  exceedingly  bad 
instruments  of  government  These  boards  continued  till 
1832,  when  Sir  James  Graham,  then  first  lord  of  tho 
admiralty,  introduced  sweeping  changes.  He  abolished 
tho  several  intangible  boards  which  administered  under 
tho  shelter  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  appointed  in 
their  stead  five  principal  officers  of  the  navy,  who  were 
afterwards  included  in  the  admiralty  patent  These  officers 
were — a  surveyor  or  architect  and  constructor  of  the  navy; 
a  storekeeper-general,  charged  with  oversight  and  purchase 
of  the  material  for  dockyards  and  ships;  an  accountant- 
general,  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  all  wages 
and  cash  paid  were  duly  brought  to  account;  a  comp- 
troller of  victualling  and  transport  services,  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  tho  victualling  establishments  of  tho 
nary,  and  of  sufficient  supplies  of  provisions  and  clothing 
for  the  fleet,  and  with  the  oversight  of  tho  transport 
arrangements  for  men  and  stores;  and  a  physician  of  the 
navy,  afterwards  called  medical  director-general,  charged 
with  the  oversight  of  all  hospitals  and  of  all  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  navy.  Each  of  these  officers  adminis- 
tered the  department  entrusted  to  him  in  every  particular, 
not  only  in  respect  of  stock,  but  of  replenishment  and 
account  of  stock.  A  lord  of  the  admiralty  was  told  off 
to  supervise  the  permanent  head  and  to  represent  his 
department  at  the  board.  These  alterations  were  in  many 
respects  very  beneficial.  Altered  circumstances  required 
some  modification  of  the  original  scheme  of  duties;  and 
the  addition  of  three  principal  officers — the  director  of 
works,  the  director  of  transports  (who,  after  tho 
war,  relieved  the  comptroller  of  victualling  of  his 
port  duties),  and  the  registrar  of  contracts.  In  1860  tho 
office  of  surveyor  of  the  navy  was  abolished,  and  that 
of  controller  of  tho  navy,  with  larger  powers  over  dock- 
yard management,  was  revived.  In  1869,  Mr  Childera, 
firsflord  of  the  admiralty,  made  changes  which  tended 
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to  subordinate  the  members  of  the  board  of  admiralty 
more  effectually  to  the  first  lord,  constituting  him  in 
effect  minister  of  marine;  and  to  render  departmental 
officers  at  once  more  individually  responsible  and  more 
intimate  with  the  controlling  members  of  the  board.  He 
increased  the  power  and  functions  of  the  controller  of  the 
navy,  giving  him  a  seat  at  the  board,  and  charging  him 
with  the  stock-keeping  attributes  of  the  storekeeper-gene- 
ral, whose  purchasing  functions  were  transferred  to  a  new 
officer — the  superintendent  of  contracts,  the  head  of  the 
contract  and  purchase  department,  and  his  accounting 
functions  to  the  accountant-general.  The  office  of  store- 
keeper-general was  abolished.  The  office  of  comptroller 
of  victualling  was  also  abolished — the  storokeepiug  func- 
tions being  transferred  to  a  new  officer,  the  superin- 
tendent of  victualling — the  purchasing  function  to  the 
head  of  the  purchase  department,  the  accounts  to  the 
accountant-general  The  other  officers  remained;  but  in 
the  case  of  each  this  modification  of  business  ensued,  vit, 
that  all  stores  whatever  required  by  any  of  them  were 
to  be  obtained  through  the  agency  of  one  supply  or 
purchase  department;  that  all  accounts  whatever  were  to 
be  rendered  to  the  accountant-general.  The  departmental 
officers  of  the  admiralty  at  the  present  time  (1874)  are— 
the  controller  of  the  navy,  without  a  seat  at  the  board 
(who  has  on  his  staff  a  chief  naval  architect,  a  chief 
engineer,  a  surveyor  of  dockyards,  a  superintendent  of 
naval  stores,  and  a  director  of  ordnance) — the  director- 
general  of  the  medical  department,  the  director  of 
works,  the  director  of  transports,  the  hydrographer, 
the  superintendent  of  contracts,  the  superintendent  of 
The  department  of  the  two  permanent  secre- 
of  the  admiralty  (one  a  naval  officer,  the  other  a 
civilian)  undertakes  the  conduct  of  all  business  relating 
to  the  personnel  of  the  navy  and  the  ordering  of  the  fleets. 

To  control  the  departmental  officers,  and  to  advise  the 
responsible  first  lord,  there  are  the  following  members  of 
the  board  of  admiralty,  vis.,  the  parliamentary  or  finan- 
cial secretary,  who  has  oversight  of  all  business  relating 
to  finance,  estimates,  expenditure,  and  accounts,  and  who 
is  the  aiter  cyo  of  the  first  lord  in  Parliament;  the  first 
naval  lord,  who,  assisted  by  two  other  naval  "  lords," 
takes  oversight  of  the  per$onnel  and  of  all  executive  func- 
tions of  the  fleet;  and  a  civilian  lord,  who  assists  the 
financial  secretary,  and  has  particular  oversight  also  of 
naval  civil  establishments  and  of  the  works  department 

A  list  of  secretaries  of  the  admiralty  from  1684  to  the 
present  time  is  given  below:— 

FIRST  SECRETARIES  TO 

Samuel  Pepya,  Esq.,      .    .  . 

Phineas  Bowles,  Esq  

J  am ra  Sotherna,  Esq  

Joaiah  Barchett,  Esq.,  .  .  . 
Thomaa  Corbet,  Esq,    .    .  . 

John  Cleveland,  Esq  

Philip  Stevens,  Em.  (then  one  ) 
ofths  Board).  .    .    .    .   .  } 

Evan  Nepean,  Esq.,  .... 

William  Mersden,  Esq.,     .  . 
Hon.  W.  W.  Pole,   .    .    .  . 

John  Wilson  Croker,  Esq., 
Captain  the  Hon.  George  Elliott, 
Right  Hon.  George  R.  Dawson, 
Charles  Wood.  Esq.,  M.P.,  . 
R.  More  O'Fcrrall,  Eaq.,  .  . 
John  Parker.  Eso.,  MJP.,  .  . 
Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  .  .  . 
Right  Hon.  H.T.  L.  Corry.  M.P., 

.  Stafford.  Esq..    .  . 
^HT  lTc^ry.PM.P, 


May  1884 
Much  1«89 
Dec  25,  1689 
Sept  25,  1894 
Oct    10,  1741 


Ts 

Feb.  1089. 
Dec.  16S9. 
Sept  24,  1*94. 
Oct     10,  1741. 


June    IS,  1763   March  3,  1795. 


March 


Oct 

Nov. 

Dec 

April 

Oct 

June 

Sept 

Feb. 

July 

May 

March 

Jan. 

March 


8,  1795 
21.  1804 
24,  1807 

9,  1809 
29,  1830 
24,  1834 
27,  1835 

4,  1839 
9,  1841 
10,  1841 
1845 
13,  184« 
21,  1849 
3.  1852 
ft,  1853 
9,  1858 


Jan. 

Oct* 

Nov. 

Dec 

April 

Oct 

J  una 

Slept 

Feb. 

July 

May 

March 

Jan. 


21,  1804. 
24,  1807. 

8,  1809. 

29,  1830. 
24,  1834. 
27,  1835. 

4,  1839. 

9,  1841. 
10,  1841. 

1845. 
19,  1846. 
1,  1849. 
3,  1852. 
6,  1863. 
8,  1858. 

30.  1859. 


m 

Rear^Ad«ir»l  U»dC.  O.  Paget,JJ|llia    ^  1<w  Aprfl  59, 

Hob.  Thomas' 6.  Baring,  M.  P.,  April  30,1866  July    15,  1866. 

Lord  Henry  G.  Lennox,  M.P.,    July    16,  1866  Dec    17,  1868. 

W.  E.  Baxter,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  .  Dec  18,  1868  March  10,  18 71. 
Geo.  J.  Shaw  Lefcrre,  Eaq.,  M.P.,  March  17,  1671 

As  regards  the  navies  of  foreign  countries,  their  govern- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  ministers  or  department*  variously 
constituted  The  Russian  Admiralty  is  a  highly-organised 
bureau,  divided  into  departments  aiter  the  English  manner, 
and  under  the  supreme  control  of  a  high  admiral,  usually 
a  Grand  Duke  of  the  Imperial  House.  The  German 
Admiralty  was,  till  1872,  a  branch  of  the  War  Office, 
though  governed  by  a  vice-admiral  under  a  naval  prince 
of  the  reigning  family.  In  1872  it  was  severed  from  the 
War  Office,  though  remaining  an  appanage  thereof,  and  a 
general  of  the  army  was  placed  at  its  head.  The  French 
minister  of  marine,  assisted  by  a  permanent  staff,  controls 
the  navy  of  France  on  a  highly  centralised  system  of 
administration ;  but  the  departments  are  well  organised, 
and  work  well.  The  Italian  fleet  is  governed  on  principles 
analogous  to  the  French,  but  with  a  largo  admixture  of 
the  English  representative  element  The  American  navy 
is  governed  by  a  secretary  of  the  navy,  a  cabinet  minister, 
to  whom  the  J -part mental  heads  are  responsible,  and 
under  whose  orders  they  work.  (r.  w.  a.) 

ADMIRALTY,  Hioh  Court  of.  This  is  a  court  of  law, 
in  which  the  authority  of  the  lord  high  admiral  is  exercised 
in  his  Judicial  capacity.  Very  little  has  been  left  on  record 
of  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the  admirals  of  England.  For 
some  time  after  the  first  institution  of  the  office  they 
judged  all  matters  relating  to  merchants  and  mariners, 
which  happened  on  the  main  sea,  in  a  summary  way, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Oleron  (so  called  because  pro- 
mulgated by  Richard  L  at  that  place).  These  laws,  which 
were  little  more  than  a  transcript  of  the  Rhodian  laws, 
became  the  universally-received  customs  of  the  western 
port  of  the  world.  "  All  the  seafaring  nations,''  aays  Sir 
Leolinc  Jenkins,  "  soon  after  their  promulgation,  received 
and  entertained  these  laws  from  the  English,  by  way  of 
deference  to  the  sovereignty  of  our  kings  in  the  British  ocean, 
and  to  the  judgment  of  our  countrymen  in  sea  affairs.'' 

In  the  patents  granted  to  the  early  admirals  between  the  Utter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  the  close  of  that  of  Edward 
III.,  no  mention  is  made  of  marine  perquisites  or  of  civil  power,  nor 
doei  it  appear  that  the  admirals  enjoyed  either ;  but  after  the  death 
of  the  latter,  new  and  extraordinary  powers  were  granted  to  them, 
and  it  would  appear  that  they  usurped  others.  The  preamble  to  ths 
18  Richard  II.  stat  1,  c  6,  sets  forth  that  "a  great  and  common 
clamour  and  complaint  hath  been  oftentimes  made  before  this 
time,  and  yet  is,  tor  that  the  admirals  and  their  deputise  hold 
thair  seaiions  within  divers  places  of  this  realm,  as  well  within 
the  franchise  as  without,  accroaching  to  them  greater  authority 
than  bclongcth  to  their  office,  in  prejudice  of  our  lord  the  king 
and  the  common  law  of  the  realm,  and  in  diminishing  of  divers 
franchises,  and  in  destruction  and  impoverishing  of  the  common 
people ;"  and  the  statute  therefore  directs  that  ths  admirals  and 
their  deputies  shall  not  meddle  from  henceforth  of  any  thing 
dons  within  the  realm,  But  only  of  s  thing  dons  upon  the  sea. 
Two  years  afterwards  (15  Rich.  II.  c.  8),  in  consequence,  as 
stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  statute,  "of  the  great  and  grievous 
complaint  of  all  the  commons,"  it  was  ordsined  that  the  admiral"! 
court  should  have  no  cognisance  of  any  contracts,  pleas,  or  quarrels, 
or  of  any  thing  done  or  arising  within  the  bodies  of  counties, 
whether  by  land  or  by  water,  nor  of  wreck  of  tbe  sea ;  but  that  ths 
admiral  should  have  cognisance  of  the  death  of  a  man,  and  of 
mayhem  done  in  great  ships  being  and  hovering  in  the  main  stream 
of  great  rivers,  yet  only  beneath  the  bridges  of  the  same  rivers  nigh 
to  the  sea.  He  may  also  srrest  ships  in  the  great  flotes  for  the  grrat 
voyagea  of  the  king  and  of  the  realm,  saving  always  to  the  king  all 
manner  of  forfeitures  and  profits  thereof  coming,  and  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  said  note*,  but  during  the  said  voyages  only.  But  if 
the  admiral  or  his  lieutenant  exceed  that  jurisdiction,  then,  by  2 
Henry  IV.  c  11,  the  statute  and  ths  common  law  may  be  holdca 
against  them ;  and  if  a  man  pursues  wrongfully  in  ths  admiralty 
court,  his  adversary  may  recover  double  damages  at  common  law, 
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end  the  pursuant  if  attainted,  ehatl  incur  th*  penalty  of  £\0  to  the 
kin*. 

The  place  which,  according  to  Spelman,  l»  absolutely  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiral  is  the  eea ;  which,  however,  compre- 
hend* public  rivers,  fresh  waters,  creeks,  and  all  place*  whatsoever, 
within  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  at  the  highest  water,  the 
shore*  or  banks  adjoining,  from  all  the  first  bridges  to  the  seaward ; 
and  in  these,  he  observes,  the  admiralty  hath  full  jurisdiction  in  all 
causes,  criminal  and  civil,  except  treasons  and  the  right  of  wreck. 
Lord  Coke  observes  (5  Rep.  107),  that  between  the  high-water  mark 
and  the  low-water  mark  the  admiral  hath  jurisdiction  ruprr  aquam, 
&d  pltnUud.Tum  tnaru,  and  aa  long  a*  it  sows,  though  the  land  be 
infra  corpus  comitaius  st  the  renew,  so  aa  of  one  place  there  i* 
iiruum  imprrium  interchangeably. 

But  though  the  statute  reatraineth  the  lord  high  admiral  that  he 
shall  not  hold  plea  of  a  thing  riaing  in  the  body  of  a  county,  he  is 
not  restrained  from  making  execution  npon  the  land,  but  is  em- 
powered to  take  either  body  or  goods  upon  the  land ;  otherwise  hit 
jurisdiction  would  often  prove  a  dead  letter.  He  also  can  and  does 
hold  hi*  court  in  the  body  of  a  county.  So,  likewise,  the  civil 
power  may  apprehend  and  try  persons  who  may  have  been  guilty  of 
offences  cognisable  at  common  law,  though  committed  in  the  fleet, 
in  any  port  or  harbour  of  Great  Britain,  or  at  sea,  provided  such 
persons  hare  not  already  been  tried  for  such  offence*  either  by 
court-martial  or  in  the  admiralty  court ;  and  in  all  porta,  harbours, 
creeks,  ke  ,  lying  in  any  county,  the  high  admiral  and  the  sheriff, 
or  eoroner,  a*  the  case  may  be,  have  concurrent  jurisdiction. 

By  the  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  S3  the  admiralty  jurisdiction 
is  extended  to  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca ; 
and  under  the  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  65,  the  court  ha*  jurisdiction  in 
the  following  case*  ;  — 

Whenever  a  vessel  is  arrested  by  process  issuing  from  the  said 
court,  or  the  proceeds  of  any  vessel  are  brought  into  the  registry,  to 
take  cognisance  of  all  claims  in  respect  of  any  mortgage  of  such  vessel. 

To  decide  all  question*  aa  to  the  title  to,  or  ownership  of,  such 
vessel,  or  the  proceed*  thereof  remaining  in  the  registry,  arising  in 
say  cause  of  possession,  salvage,  damage,  wages,  or  bottomry,  insti- 
tuted in  the  said  court. 

To  decide  all  daima  and  demand*  whatsoever  in  the  nature  of 
salvage,  or  in  the  nature  of  towage,  or  for  necessaries  supplied  to 
say  foreign  vessel,  and  enforce  the  payment  of  the  same,  whether 
such  vessel  may  have  been  in  the  body  of  the  county  or  upon  the 
high  seas  at  the  time  when  the  service  was  rendered,  or  damage 
received,  or  necessaries  furnished,  in  respect  of  which  claim  is  made. 

To  decide  all  matters  and  questions  concerning  booty  of  war  on 
shore,  or  the  distribution  thereof,  which  it  shall  please  her  Majesty, 
by  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  to  refer  to  the  judgment  of 
the  said  court,  who  shall  proceed  therein  a*  in  cases  of  prixo  of 
•sr. 

And  under  |  40  of  the  9  and  10  Vict  c.  99,  to  decide, on  all 
claim*  and  demand*  whatsoever  in  the  nature  of  salvage  for  services 
performed,  whether  on  sea  or  land. 

The  high  court  of  Admiralty  haa  jurisdiction  upon  the 
high  seas  all  over  the  world.  It  baa  an  instance  jurisdic- 
tion which  is  civil,  and  a  prize  jurisdiction  in  time  of  war. 
The  latter  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  to  the  admiralty 
courts  of  Ireland  or  Scotland,  which  never  had  prize  com- 
missions sent  to  them.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  in 
war  time,  when  questions  of  seizure  or  detention  of  neutral 
thins  arise,  to  havo  but  one  court  of  which  to  inquire 
concerning  all  causes,  so  as  to  expedite  the  action  of  tho 
Foreign  Office  iu  dealing  with  representations  from  neutral 
powers.  The  causes  which  arise  in  time  of  peace  are  causes 
of  collisions,  of  seamen's  wages,  bottomry,  wearing  unlawful 
colours,  salvage,  and  causes  of  possession,  where  one  part 
owner  or  minor  claims  to  have  security  from  those  other 
owners  who  are  going  to  send  the  ship  on  a  foreign  voyage 
that  the  ship  shall  return  again.  Causes  under  the  Slave 
Act  treaties  are  also  cognisable  here.  The  evidence  is  all 
documentary.  In  1803  there  were  1125  prize  cases  before 
the  court;  in  1804,  1144;  in  1806,2286;  in  180f,  2789; 
and  so  on,  above  1000  causes  each  year,  down  to  the  year 
1811. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction,  which  formerly  comprehended 
all  crimes  whatever  committed  at  sea,  from  larceny  to 
homicide,  which  were  triable  at  common  law  at  the  assizes 
if  committed  on  shore,  was  much  modified  npon  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  on  the  high  court  of  admiralty  in 
1833.  Such  offences  are  now  triable  at  common  law  on 
iiirreader  to  the  jurisdiction;  but  the  judge  of  the  admi- 


ralty court  may  still  sit  with  other  commissioners  of  oyer 
and  terminer.  He  has  uo  longer  any  independent  criminal 
jurisdiction. 

The  instance  jurisdiction  is  permanent;  the  prize  juris- 
diction is  by  virtue  of  a  special  commission,  pro  re  natd. 
Its  issue  is  one  of  the  first  acts  done  on  the  outbreak  of 
war.  Appeals  formerly  lay  from  tho  civil  decisions  to  the 
high  court  of  delegates  or  specially-appointed  commis- 
sioners ;  from  the  prize  decisions  to  the  prize  commissioners. 
By  the  Acta  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c  92,  and  3  and  4  Will.  IV. 
c.  41,  all  appeals  from  admiralty  court  decisions  of  any 
kind  lie  to  tho  sovereign,  who  is  authorised  to  refer  them 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council. 

The  lord  high  admiral  was  assisted  in  his  judicial 
functions  by  the  following  principal  officers: — 1.  The  vice- 
admiral;  2.  The  judge;  3.  The  registrar;  4.  The  advocate- 
general ;  5.  The  counsel  and  judge-advocate ;  6.  The  aoli- 
citor;  7.  The  procurator;  8.  The  marshal, — which  officers 
are  continued. 

1.  The  Viee-Admiral.  This  officer  is  tho  admiral's  deputy 
or  lieutenant  mentioned  in  the  statutes  of  13th  and  15th 
Richard  II.,  and  was  tho  |>enion,  most  probably,  who  pre- 
sided in  the  court  At  present  the  office  of  vice  admiral  of 
England  is  a  perfect  sinecure,  generally  conferred  on  some 
naval  officer  of  high  rank  and  distinguished  character  in  the 
service.  The  salary  of  £434,  Is.  9<L  per  annum,  attached 
to  it  in  addition  to  Lilf-pay,  was  abolished  by  order  in 
council,  22d  February  1870.  The  salary  and  office  of 
rear-admiral  of  England  were  abolished  by  the  same  order 
in  council.  Tho  salary  was  £342,  9s.  per  annum.  Each 
county  of  England  haa  its  vice-admiral,  which  is  little 
more  than  an  honorary  diatinction,  though  tho  patent 
gives  to  the  holder  all  the  powers  vested  in  tho  admiral 
himself.  Similar  powers  were  also  granted  to  the  judges 
of  the  admiralty  county  courta;  but  this  was  found  so 
inconvenient  and  prejudicial  to  those  who  had  suits  to 
commence  or  defend  before  them,  that  the  Duke  of  York, 
when  lord  high  admiral,  in  1663  caused  instructions  to 
be  drawn  up  in  order  to  assign  to  each  his  province, 
whereby  the  whole  judicial  power  remained  with  the  judge, 
and  tho  upholding  of  tho  rights  of  tho  admiral,  and  levy- 
ing and  receiving  the  perquisites,  &c,  appertained  to  the 
vice-admiraL 

Each  of  tho  four  provinces  of  Ireland  haa  ita  vice-admiral. 
There  is  one  vice-admiral  for  all  Scotland,  and  one  for  the 
Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands.  Tho  governor  of  most  of 
our  colonics  had  a  commission  of  vice-admiral  granted  to 
him  by  the  lord  high  admiral  or  lorda  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty,  and  generally  a  commission  from  the  king 
under  the  great  seal,  grounded  on  the  11  and  12  William 
III.  c.  7,  and  further  confirmed  by  46  Geo.  IIL  t  54, 
by  which  ho  was  authorised  to  try  all  treasons,  piracies, 
fcloniea,  robberies,  murders,  conspiracies,  and  other  offences, 
of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  committed  on  the  seas,  where 
the  parties  were  taken  into  custody  in  places  remote  from 
England.  The  court  consisted  of  aeven  persons  at  the  least, 
of  whom  the  governor,  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  vice- 
admiral  the  flag-officer,  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  squa- 
dron, the  members  of  the  council,  the  chief-justice,  judge 
of  the  vice-admiralty  court,  captains  of  men-of-war,  and 
secretary  of  the  colony,  were  specially  named  in  the  com- 
mission ;  but  any  three  of  these,  with  four  others  selected 
from  known  merchants,  factors,  or  planters,  captains,  lieu- 
tenants, or  warrant  officers  of  men-of-war,  or  captains, 
masters,  or  mates  of  merchant  ships,  constituted  a  legal 
court  of  piracy.  By  the  12  and  13  Viit  c.  96,  all  per- 
sons charged  in  any  colony  with  offences  committed  on 
the  sea  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  aa  if  the 
offences  had  been  committed  on  waters  within  the  local 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  tho  colony. 
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The  vice-admiralty  courts  in  the  colonies  are  of  two  de- 
scriptions. The  one  has  power  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  detention  of  enemies  or  neutral  vessels,  to  try  and  con- 
demn the  same  fur  the  benefit  of  the  captors,  as  well  as  to 
take  cognisance  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  office  of  the 
lord  high  admiral  The  other  has  only  power  to  institute 
inquiries  into  misdomcanott  a  committed  in  merchant  ves- 
sels, and  to  determine  petty  suits,  Ac,  and  to  guard  the 
privileges  of  the  admiral  The  former  are  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  prize  court*,  the  latter  by  that  of  instance 
courts.  Appeals  from  vice-admiralty  courts  abroad  lay 
formerly  to  the  high  court  of  admiralty  in  England,  and 
from  that,  if  need  were,  to  the  high  court  of  delegates,  or 
in  prize  cases  to  the  prize  commi* sioners.  By  an  Act  of 
her  present  Majesty,  all  such  appeals  lio  direct  to  the 
sovereign,  who  refers  them  to  tho  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy  council. 

The  following  are  the  colonies  and  foreign  possessions  in 
which  vice-admiralty  courts  are  now  (1874)  established. 


Others  are  constituted  as 


require,  in  case  of 


{Slave  trade  juris- 
dietim  only.) 
Antigua, 

Barbuda. 
Australia,  South. 
Australia,  Wort. 
Bahamas. 
Barbados*. 
BermmU. 
Bombay 


British 


Cape  of  Good 
Oylon. 
Dominica. 
Falkland 
Gambia. 
Gibraltar. 
Gold  Coast. 
Grenada. 

Halifax.  Nova  Scotia. 
Honduras. 
Hoi 


fong_  Kong. 


Malta. 
Mauritius. 
Montaerrat 
Natal 

Nevia, 

New  Brunswick. 
Newfoundland. 
New  South  Wales. 
New  Zealand. 
Prinoe  Edward's  Island. 
Quebec 


8t 
8t  Lucia. 
8t  Vincent 

The  Straita 


{Prince  of  WoUm  Itland, 
Singapore,  and  Malacca.) 


Sinpiport 
Tasmania. 

Tobago. 

Tortola  and  Virgin  Islands. 
Trinidad. 

Vancouver's  Island. 
Victoria. 


By  the  provisions  Of  the  Vic*- admiralty  Courts  Act  of  1863,  The 
governor  of  a  colony  is  ex  officio  vice-admiral  and  the  chief-justice 
ex  officio  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court. 

In  none  of  the  patents  to  tho  lord  high  admiral,  vice- 
admiral,  or  judge,  is  any  mention  made  of  prize  jurisdiction. 
Lord  Mansfield  had  occasion  to  search  into  tho  records  of 
the  court  of  admiralty  in  Doctors'  Commons,  to  ascertain 
on  what  foundation  this  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the 
judge  of  tho  admiralty;  but  he  could  not  discover  any 
prize-act  books  farther  back  than  1643;  no  sentences  far- 
ther back  than  1648.  Tho  registrar  could  go  no  farther 
back  than  1690.  "The  prior  records,"  says  his  lordship, 
"are  in  confusion,  illegible,  and  without  index."  The 
prize  jurisdiction  may  therefore^*  considered  as  of  modern 
authority,  and  distinct  altogether  from  the  ancient  powers 
given  to  the  admiraL  To  constitute  the  authority  for  trying 
prize  causes,  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  issues  to 
the  lord  high  admiral  at  the  commencement  of  every  war, 
to  will  and  require  the  court  of  admiralty,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant and  judge  of  the  said  court,  his  surrogate  or  surro- 
gates, to  proceed  upon  all  manner  of  captures,  seizures,  and 
reprisals,  of  all  ships  and  goods  that  are  or  shall  be  taken ; 
and  to  hear  and  determine  according  to  the  course  of  the 
admiralty,  or  the  law  of  nations;  and  a  warrant  issues  to 
the  judge  of  the  admiralty  accordingly. 

The  admiralty  court  being  in  this  respect  a 


which  foreigners  of  all  nations  may  become  suitors,  an 
appeal  may  be  had  from  its  decisions  to  a  committee  of 
the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  who  hear  and  determine 
according  to  tho  established  laws  of  nations. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  the  lord  high  admiral  also 
receiver  ft  spociftl  commission  from  tho  crown,  under  the 
great  seal,  to  empower  him  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisals  against  the  enemy,  he  having  no  such  power  by 
his  patent    These  letters  are  either  general  or  special: 
general,  when  granted  to  private  men  to  fit  out  ships  at 
their  own  charge  to  annoy  the  enemy;  special,  when  in  the 
case  of  any  of  our  merchants  being  robbed  of  their  estates 
or  property  by  foreigners,  the  king  grants  them  letters  of 
reprisal  against  that  nation,  though  we  may  be  in  amity 
with  it    Before  the  latter  can  be  sued  for,  the  complainant 
must  have  gone  through  the  prosecution  of  his  suit  in  the 
courts  of  tho  state  whose  subjects  have  wronged  him;  where, 
if  justice  be  denied,  or  vexatiously  delayed,  he  must  first 
make  proof  of  his  loses  and  charges  in  the  admiralty  court 
here;  whereupon,  if  tho  Crown  is  satisfied  he  has  pursued 
all  lawful  means  to  obtain  redress,  and  his  own  interceding 
should  produce  no  better  effect,  special  letters  of  reprisal 
are  gran  ted;  not,  however,  as  must  be  evident,  until  a  very 
strong  case  has  been  made  out    This  custom,  which  we 
may  now  consider  as  obsolete,  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
law  of  ancient  Greece,  called  androlepiia,  by  which,  if  a 
man  was  slain,  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased 
might  seize  on  any  three  citizens  of  the  place  where  the 
murderer  took  refuge,  and  make  them  slaves,  unless  he 
was  delivered  up.    Both  Oliver  Cromwell  and  King  Charles 
IL  granted  letters  of  reprisal    In  1638  the  Due  d'Epernon 
seized  on  the  ship  "  Amity"  of  London,  for  the  service  of 
the  French  king  against  the  Spaniards,  promising  full  satis- 
faction; but  none  being  made,  tho  owners  obtained  letters  of 
reprisal  from  the  Protector,  and  afterwards,  in  1665,  from 
Charles  IL    In  1666  Captain  Butler  Barnes  had  letters  of 
reprisal  against  the  Danes.    The  Dutch  having  burnt  six 
English  merchant  vessels  in  the  Elbe,  within  the  territories 
of  Hamburg,  which  city,  instead  of  giving  any  assistance 
or  protection,  hindered  the  English  from  defending  them 
selves,  letters  of  reprisal  were  granted  to  the  sufferers 
against  that  city.    Lastly,  one  Justiniani,  a  noblo  Genoese, 
being  indebted  in  a  large  sum  to  Joseph  Como,  a  mercharit 
in  London,  which  he  had  several  years  solicited  for  with- 
out obtaining  satisfaction,  Captain  Scott,  commander  of 
his  Majesty's  ship  the  "  Dragon,"  stationed  at  that  time,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  received  orders  to  make  reprisals  upon 
the  ships  of  that  republic;  upon  which  the  debt  was  paid. 

2.  The  Judge. — The  patents  to  the  judge  of  the  admiralty 
and  vice-admiralty  courts  run  pretty  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  lord  high  admiral,  and  point  out  the 
several  matters  of  which  he  can  take  cognisance.  The  Par- 
liament of  1640  established  the  office  of  judge  of  the  admi- 
ralty court  in  three  persons,  with  a  salary  of  £500  a-yeej 
to  each.  At  tho  Restoration  there  were  two  judges  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  which  sometimes  proved  incon- 
venient; for  when  they  differed  in  opinion,  no  judgment 
could  be  had.  These  judges,  before  the  Revolution,  held 
their  appointment  only  during  pleasure.  At  that  period, 
and  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Sir  Charles 
Hedges  was  constituted  judge  under  the  great  seal  of 
England,  quamdiu  *e  bene  geuerit,  with  a  salary  of  £400  a- 
year,  and  an  additional  £400  out' of  the  proceeds  of  prizes 
and  perquisites  of  the  admiralty;  but  in  the  year  1725  the 
latter  sum  was  (liminished  from  the  ordinary  estimate  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The.  salary  of  Sir  James  Marriott, 
from  1778  to  1782,  during  the  American  war,  was  £800 
a  year,  and  £3700  added  for  fees.  From  1794  to  1798, 
the  salary  was  £1780,and  £2500  for  fee*.  During  the  six- 
teen years  that  Sir  William  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  \ 
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from  1798  to  1814,  the  salary  was  £2500,  and  the  foci 
averaged  £2800  a-year.  Under  the  3  and  4  Vict  c.  66, 
f  1,  the  salary  is  fixed  at  £4000  per  annum.  All  fees  of 
whatever  kind,  formerly  j.ayaUc  to  the  judge,  arc  now 
paid  to  the  consolidated  fund. 

The  court  of  admiralty  is  at  present  (1873),  and  pend- 
ing the  erection  of  the  new  law  courts,  held  in  Westminster, 
la  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  it  was  held  in  Southwark,  either 
at  a  quay  on  the  south  sido  of  the  Thames,  or  in  tho  ere- 
while  church  of  St  Margarct-on-Hill,  most'  likely  tho  former. 
Stow,  in  his  Survey  (a.d.  1598),  aays — "A  part  of  this 
parish  church  of  St  Margaret  is  now  a  court,  wherein  the 
aaires  and  sesaiona  be  kept;  and  the  court  of  admiralty  is 
also  there  kept"  Pepya  also,  in  his  Diary  (17th  March 
1663),  describes  the  court  as  sitting  there.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  sittings  in  St  Margaret's  Church  were  com- 
menced shortly  before  Stow's  time ;  for  in  the  Rolls  of  Par- 
liament, 11  Hon.  IV.  No.  61,  the  Commons  complain  that 
people  are  summoned  by  the  officers  of  the  admiral  i 
Isxndra  d  le  Key  de  William  Norton,  Suthwerbe.  Further, 
it  would  appear  from  an  appeal  made  to  the  king,  Henry 
IV,  that  tbe  rule  then  was  for  the  admiral's  court  to  bo 
held  upon  some  wharf  or  quay  within  the  flnx  and  reflux 
of  the  tide.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Horton'a  Quay, 
sear  London  Bridge,  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty  (3d  Aot.  1541)  as  its  usual  place 
of  sitting 

The  judges  of  tho  rice-admiralty  courts  in  certain  of  the 
colonics,  limited  by  41  George  III.  e.  96,  are  allowed  a 
salary  not  exceeding  to  each  the  sum  of  £2000  a-year,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain;  to- 
gether with  profits  and  emoluments  not  exceeding  to  each 
the  farther  sum  of  £2000  per  annum,  out  of  the  fees  to  be 
taken  by  the  said  judges,  of  which  a  table  is  directed  to  be 
hang  op  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  court ;  and  no 
judge  is  to  take  any  fee  beyond  those  specified,  directly  or 
mdirectly,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  office,  and  being  pro- 
eetded  against  for  extortion;  and  on  his  retirement  from 
office  after  six  years'  service,  or  from  some  permanent  infir- 
mity, the  Crown  may,  by  authority  of  the  Act  above  men- 
tioned, grant  unto  such  judge  an  annuity  for  the  term  of  his 
life  not  exceeding  £1000  per  annum.  This  liberal  provi- 
cioQ  puts  the  judges  of  the  colonial  courts  of  vice-admiralty 
above  all  suspicion  of  their  decisions  being  influenced  by 
unworthy  motives — a  suspicion  they  were  not  entirely  free 
from  when  their  emoluments  depended  mainly  on  their  fees. 

During  tho  war  of  1793-1815  a  session  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner to  try  admiralty  causes  was  held  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
aow  the  central  criminal  court,  twico  a-year.  The  commia- 
»ion  for  this  purpose  was. of  the  same  nature  with  th  3se  which 
»r« granted  to  the  judges  when  they  go  on  circuit;  that  is  to 
»7,  to  determine  and  punish  all  crimes,  offences,  and  mis- 
demeanours, and  abuses ;  the  end  of  both  being  the  same, 
their  limit*  different;  the  one  relating  to  things  done  upon 
the  land,  the  other  to  things  dono  upon  the  water.  Th 
lords  commissioners  of  tho  admiralty,  all  tho  members  of  tho 
privy  council,  the  chancellor  and  all  tho  judges,  the  lords 
of  the  treasury,  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  tbe  treasurer 
and  commissioners  of  tho  navy,  some  of  the  aldermen  of 
London,  and  several  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  were  the  mem- 
ben  of  this  commission ;  any  four  of  whom  made  a  court 

Tho  proceedings  of  the  court,  now  probably  obsolete, 
were  continued  de  die  in  diem,  or,  as  the  style  of  the  court 
was,  from  tide  to  tide. 

3.  The  Rtgittrar  of  the  Admiralty  formerly  held  his 
place  by  patent  from  the  Crown.  The  patent  was  issued 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  court  df  admiralty,  and  the 
appointment  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  patent  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  appointment  was 
for  life,  and  waa  often  granted  in  reversion.    Tbe  registrar 


hid  no  salary,  the  amount  of  his  emolument »  depending 
on  the  captures,  droits,  Ac,  condemned  by  the  court, 
which  during  the  war  of  1793-1815  were  so  enormous  that 
in  1810  an  Act  was  passed  for  regulating  the  offices  of 
registrars  of  admiralty  and  prize  courts,  by  which  it  is 
enacted  "  that  no  office  of  registrar  of  the  high  court  of 
admiralty,  or  of  the  high  court  of  appeals  for  prizes,  or  high 
court  of  delegates  in  Great  Britain,  shall,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  tho  interest  now  vested  in  possession  or  reversion 
therein,  bo  granted  for  a  longer  term  than  during  pleasure, 
nor  be  executed  by  deputy ;  that  an  account  bo  kept  in  the 
said  offices  respectively  of  all  the  fees,  dues,  perquisites, 
emoluments,  and  profits  received  by  and  on  account  of  tho 
said  registrars,  out  of  which  all  the  expenses  of  their  offices 
are  to  be  paid;  that  one-third  of  tho  surplus  shall  belong 
to  the  registrar  and  to  his  assistant  (if  an  assistant  should 
be  necessary),  and  tho  remaining  two-thirds  to  tho  consoli- 
dated fund  of  Great  Britain,  to  bo  paid  quarterly  into  the 
exchequer;  the  account  of  such  surplus  to  bo  presented  to 
the  court  at  least  fourteen  days  before  each  quarter-day, 
and  verified  on  oath."    Under  tho  3  and  4  Vict  a  66, 
§  2,  a  yearly  salary  of  £1400  is  substituted  for  "  all  fees, 
dues,  perquisites,  emoluments,  and  profits,"  and  which  may 
be  increased  in  time  of  war  to  £2000.    The  duties  of  the 
registrar  are— 1.  To  keep  a  public  registry,  to  give  attend- 
ance therein,  and  to  preserve  in  a  regular  manner  the 
registers,  acts,  records,  and  documents  belonging  to  tho 
office ;  2.  To  attend  all  sittings  of  tho  court  of  admiralty, 
and  to  attend  tho  judge  at  chambers;  S.  To  draw  and 
sign  all  warrants,  monitions,  commissions,  Ac.,  issuing  from 
the  court;  to  attend  other  courts  with  minutes,  tec,  of  the 
admiralty  court  when  required;  4.  To  have  tho  custody  of 
all  moneys  paid  into  court  or  paid  out  of  court 

4.  The  Advoeate-General. — This  officer  is  appointed  by 
warrant  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty.  His 
duties  are — to  appear  for  the  lord  high  admiral  in  his  court 
of  admiralty,  court  of  delegates,  and  other  courts;  to  more 
and  debate  in  all  causes  wherein  the  rights  of  the  admiral 
are  concerned;  for  which  ho  hod  anciently  a  salary  of  20 
marks  (£13,  6a.  8d.)  a-year.  In  May  1803,  Dr  Wilb'am 
Battine,  who  was  appointed  in  1791,  had  an  addition  of 
£200  to  his  salary,  "for  his  extraordinary  troublo  and 
attendance  during-  the  present  hostilities."  His  salary  was 
continued  to  him  and  his  successor,  Dr  Arnold,  till  1816; 
since  that  time  the  allowanco  has  been  reduced  to  its 
original  amount  of  £13,  6a.  8d.  Formerly  tho  admiral's 
advocate  was  always  retained  as  leading  counsel,  but  after 
tho  droits  were  transferred  to  the  crown,  ho  was  gradually 
supplanted  by  the  king's  advocate,  who  was  generally 
retained  in  all  cases,  the  admiralty  advocate  acting  only  as 
junior  counsel;  and  while  tho  former  during  tho  war 
made  aometimea  from  £15,000  to  £20,000  a-year,  the 
latter  rarely  received  from  his  professional  duties  more 
than  from  £1500  to  £2000  a-year. 

5.  The  Counsel  and  Judge- Advocate  for  the  afairt  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Navy  is  the  law  officer  who  is  chiefly  con- 
suited  on  matters  connected  with  the  military  duties  of  the 
lord  high  admiral.  He  advises  also  on  oil  legal  questions. 
His  salary  is  £100  a-year,  besides  his  fees,  which  in  time 
of  war  may  be  reckoned  to  amount  to  from  £1200  to 
£1800  a-year.  Till  tho  present  reign  the  offices  of  counsel 
of  the  admiralty  and  judge-advocate  of  the  fleet  were  sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  the  latter  being  a  sinecure  appointment, 
with  a  salary  of  £182,  10s.  attached  to  it  Tho  salary  is 
now  abolished.  The  duties  are  very  light,  tho  veritable 
work  of  the  office  being  discharged  by  deputy  judges- 
advocate  appointed  on  each  occasion  of  a  court-martial, 
and  by  resident  law  agents  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth, 
who  receive  salaries  in  lieu  of  all  fees  and  charges. 

6.  The  Solicitor  to  the  Admiralty  is  also  an  officer  ap- 
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pointed  during  pleasure  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 
He  is  the  general  legal  adviser,  in  the  first  instance,  of  tho 
lords  commissioners;  and  Binco  1869  there  have  been 
added  to  his  other  functions  those  of  registrar  of  public 
securities  and  custodian  of  all  public  securities  and  bonds 
belonging  to  the  admiralty.  His  salary  is  £1600  a-year 
in  lieu  of  all  fees,  bills,  and  disbursements,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  XI 300  a-year  for  assistance  of  clerks.  His  office 
is  provided  for  him. 

.  7.  The  Procurator.— The  admiralty's  proctor  stands  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  situation  to  the  queen's  proctor  that  his 
advocate  does  to  that  of  the  queen,  though  there  is  not  quite 
so  great  a  difference  in  their  emoluments.  They  act  as  the 
attorneys  or  solicitors  in  all  causes  concerning  the  queen's 
and  the  lord  high  admiral's  affairs  in  tho  high  court  of 
admiralty  and  other  courts.  All  prize  causes  are  conducted 
by  the  queen's  proctor.  It  is  supposed  that  in  some  years 
of  war,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  proctor  did 
not  receive  less  than  X 20,000  a-year. 

8.  The  Marihal. — This  officer  receives  his  appointment 
from  tho  lord  high  admiral  or  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty.  His  appointment  is  under  the  seal  of  tho  high 
court  of  admiralty  during  pleasure,  and  is  confirmed  by 
letters  patent  from  the  Crown.  His  duties  are  to  arrest 
ships  and  persona ;  to  execute  all  processes  or  orders  issuing 
from  the  court;  to  attend,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  the  judge 
with  the  silver  oar  (the  ancient  emblem  of  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion); and  formerly  also  to  attend  executions.  It  is  also 
the  duty  of  tho  marshal  or  his  deputy  to  arrest,  under 
warrant  from  the  admiralty,  any  officer  not  beneath  tho 
rank  of  post  captain  who  may  be  ordered  for  trial  by  court- 
martial;  and  to  see  to  the  delivery  of  sentenced  prisoners 
to  their  place  of  punishment  His  emoluments  formerly  de- 
pended on  the  number  of  prizes  brought  into  port  for  con- 
demnation, and  the  number  of  ships  embargoed,  and  might 
probably  be  reckoned  in  time  of  war,  communibus  annis, 
from  XI 500  to  X2000  a-ycar,  out  of  which  ho  had  to  pay 
about  X400  a-ycar  to  a  deputy.  Ho  had  no  salary.  The 
office  can,  however,  be  no  longer  performed  by  deputy, 
except  in  case  of  illness,  §  9  of  the  3  and  4  Vict  c  66. 
The  marshal  is  now  paid  by  a  salary  of  £500,  in  addition 
to  his  travelling  expenses. 

(See  Order*  in  Council  since  February  1870;  Camp- 
bell's Live*  of  the  British  Admirals;  O'Byrne'a  Naval 
Biographical  Dictionary;  Rymer's  Fcedera;  Pcpys'  Naval 
Collections,  and  Pcpys'  Diary;  The  Black  Book  of  the 
Admiralty  (republished  by  tho  Master  of  the  Rolls); 
Stephen's  Commentaries  on  the  Law*  of  England;  Stow's 
Survey  of  London;  JtolU  of  Parliament;  Report  of  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Treasury  in  1836  to  inquire  into 
tho  fees  and  emoluments  of  public  offices;  Sir  Harris 
Nicolaa's  History  of  British  Navy).  (r.  W.  E.) 

Admiralty,  Irela-vd.  —  For  all  executive  functions 
Ireland  is  subject  to  tho  jurisdiction  and  orders  of  the  lord 
high  admiral,  or  lords  commissioners  for  executing  the 
office,  of  Great  Britain.  For  judicial  purposes,  however, 
an  admiralty  court  Bits  in  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  having 
a  judge,  a  registrar,  a  marshal,  and  other  officers.  In  peace 
time  and  war  time  alike  it  exercises  only  an  instance  juris- 
diction.   No  prize  commission  has  ever  issued  to  it 

Admiralty,  Scotlawd.  At  the  Union,  while  the 
national  functions  of  the  lord  high  admiral  were  merged 
in  the  English  office,  there  remained  a  separate  court  of 
admiralty,  with  subsidiary  local  courts,  having  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdictions  in  maritime  questions.  The  separate 
courts  were  abolished  in  1831,  and  their  powers  merged  in 
the  courts  of  session  and  justiciary,  and  the  local  courts. 

ADMIRALTY  CHARTS.  These  ureful  aids  to  naviga- 
tion are  constructed  in  the  hydrographic  department  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  by  specially-appointed  surveyors  and 


draughtsmen,  and  they  are  issued  to  the  public  by  order  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty.  They  are  divided 
into  various  sections  as  follows: — 1.  English  and  Irish 
Channels  and  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  2.  North 
Sea  and  adjacent  coasts;  3.  Baltic  Sea;  4.  North  and  west 
coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  5.  Mediterranean, 
Block  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azov;  6.  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Islands 
7.  Arctic  Sea  and  north  and  east  coasts  of  America ;  8. 
West  Indies,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Ac;  9.  South  America, 
cast  coast;  10.  West  coasts  of  South  and  North  Ame- 
rica; 11.  Africa,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Red  Sea,  Ac; 
12.  East  Indies,  Arabian  coast  Ac;  13.  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, China  Sea,  Japan,  Ac ;  14.  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Ac;  15.  Pacific  Ocean  islands.    They  are  about  3000  in 
number,  of  various  sizes  and  scales,  and  the  prices  vary 
from  6d.  to  10s.     Accompanying  the  charts  there  are 
books  of  sailing  directions,  tables,  and  lists  of  lights. 
Similar  charts  as  those  of  the  British  Admiralty  are  issued 
by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  as  well  as  by  the 
Russian  and  French  governments.     Tho  superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  issues  an  annual  report, 
showing  the  progress  of  the  survey,  and  containing  much 
valuable  information. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLAND,  an  island  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  about  90  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  25 
miles  broad,  lying  between  King  George  IIL  Archipelago 
and  the  mainland,  in  588  N.  lat,  134°  W.  long.  Its 
coasts,  which  are  generally  steep  and  rocky,  are  indented 
with  several  accessible  and  commodious  bays.  The  island 
has  abundance  of  good  water,  and  is  covered  with  pines, 
which  grow  there  to  a  very  largo  size 

ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  about  forty 
islands  lying  to  the  N.E  of  New  Guinea,  between  2°  and 
3°  S.  lat,  and  146*  18*  and  147*  46'  E  long.  The  largest 
is  about  50  miles  in  length ;  the  others  are  very  small,  and 
all  rise  but  little  above  the  sea-level.  Their  exuberant 
vegetation,  and  in  particular  the  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees, 
give  them  a  very  beautiful  appearance  Tho  islands  were 
discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1616,  but  have  seldom  been 
visited,  access  being  difficult  on  account  of  the  surrounding 
reefs.    The  natives  are  tall,  and  of  a  tawny  colour. 

ADOLPHUS,  John,  historian  and  barrister,  was  born 
in  London  on  the  7th  August  1768.  He  was  educated 
under  the  care  of  a  grand-uncle,  aad  after  making  a  voyage 
to  tho  West  Indies  was  enrolled  as  an  attorney  about  the 
year  1790.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1807,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  practice  in  criminal  causes,  and  in  a  few  years 
attained  a  leading  position  among  Old  Bailey  counsel.  His 
masterly  defence  of  Thistlewood  and  the  Cato  Street  con- 
spirators, for  which  he  had  been  retained  only  a  few  hours 
before  the  trial,  did  much  to  extend  his  reputation.  He 
was  very  skilful  in  the  management  of  his  cases,  but  his 
hastiness  of  temper  frequently  led  to  unseemly  altercations 
with  other  counsel.  He  held  a  good  position  in  society, 
and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  tho  leading  literary 
men  of  the  day.  The  History  of  England  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  George  III.  to  1783,  which  ho  published  in  1802, 
was  favourably  noticed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  its 
impartiality  and  accuracy.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  this  work,  in  eight  volume*,  was  in  preparation,  but 
only  seven  volumes  were  completed  when  tho  author  died, 
16th  July  1845.  His  other  literary  works  were — Bio- 
graphical Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolution  (1799);  The 
British  Cabinet  (1799);  History  of  France  from  1790  to 
1802  (1803) ;  Memoirs  of  John  Bannister. 

ADOLPHUS,  Johk  Leycester,  sou  of  the  above,  also 
a  distinguished  barrister  (died  1862),  was  the  first  to 
pierce  the  mask  of  the  author  of  IFaverley,  in  a  series  of 
critical  letters  addressed  to  Richard  Hcber,  which  he  pub 
lishod  in  1821. 
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ADONIS,  according  to  some  authors,  the  son  of  Theias, 
king  of  Assyria,  and  bis  daughter  Smyrna  [Myrrha],  was 
the  favourite  of  Venus.    He  was  fond  of  hunting;  and 
Venus  often  warned  him  not  »o  attack  the  larger  wild 
beasts ;  but  neglecting  the-  advice,  he  was  killed  by  a 
wild  boar  he  had  rashly  wounded.     Venus  was  incon- 
solable, and  turned  him  into  a  flower  of  a  blood  colour, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  an  anemone.  Adonis  had  to 
spend  half  the  year  in  the  lower  regions,  but  during  the 
other  half  he  was  permitted  to  revisit  the  upper  world, 
and  pass  the  time  with  Venus.    No  grief  was  ever  more 
celebrated  than  that  of  Venus  for  Adonis,  most  nations 
round  the  Mediterranean  having  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  it  by  anniversary  ceremonies.    "The  tale  of  Adonis 
(Keightley's  Mythology)  is  evidently  an  eastern  myth. 
His  own  name  and  those  of  his  parents  refer  to  that  part 
cf  the  world     He  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Thammuz  meutioned  by  the  prophet  Ezokiel  (viiL  14),  and 
to  be  a  Phoenician  personification  of  the  sun,  who  during 
part  of  the  year  is  absent,  or,  as  the  legend  expresses  it, 
with  the  goddess  of  the  under  world;  during  the  remainder 
with  Astarte,  the  regent  of  heaven."  Among  the  Egyptians, 
Adonis  is  supposed  to  have  been  adored  under  the  name 
of  Osiris,  the  husband  of  Isis ;  but  he  was  sometimes  called 
by  the  name  of  Amtuuz  or  Thammuz,  the  concealed,  to 
denote  probably  his  death  or  burial    It  has  been  thought 
it  is  he  the  Hebrews  call  the  dead  (Pa  cvi  28,  and 
Lev.  xix.  26),  because  his  worshippers  wept  for  him,  and 
represented  him  as  ouo  dead;  and  at  other  times  thiy 
call  him  the  image  of jealousy  (Exek.  viii.  3,  5),  because  he 
was  an  object  of  jealousy  to  other  gods.    The  Syrians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Cyprians  worshipped  Adonis;  and  Col  met 
was  of  opinion  that  this  worship  may  be  identified  with 
that  of  the  Moabitisli  Baal-peor.    Modern  critics  plausibly 
connect  the  divine  honours  paid  to  Adonis  with  the 
mysterious  rites  of  phallic  worship,  which,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  prevailed  so  extensively  in  the  ancient  world. 

ADONIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  small  river  rising 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  and  falling  into  the  sea  at  Byblus. 
When  in  flood  its  waters  exhibit  a  deep  red  tinge;  hence 
the  legend  that  connects  it  with  the  wound  of  Adonia. 

"  While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock, 
Ranpvpl*  to  the  sea,  suppos'd  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded." — lllLTOX. 

ADONIS,  a  genus  of  ranunculaceous  plants,  known 
eommonly  by  the  names  of  Pheasant's  Eye  and  Flo* 
Adonis.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  species  given  by  authors, 
but  they  may  be  probably  reduced  to  three  or  four.  There 
are  two  indigenous  species,  Adonis  autumnalis  and  Adonis 
asthahs.  They  are  commonly  cultivated.  An  early  flower- 
ing species,  Adonit  vernal  it,  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

ADOPTIAN  CONTROVERSY,  a  controversy  relating 
to  the  sonship  of  Christ,  raised  in  Spain  by  Elipandus, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel,  towards 
the  close  of  the  8th  century.  By  a  modification  of  the 
doctrine  of  Nestorius  they  maintained  that  Christ  was 
really  the  Son  of  God  in  bis  divine  nature  alone,  and  that 
in  his  human  nature  he  was  only  the  Son  of  God  by  adop- 
tion. It  was  hoped  that  this  view  would  prove  more 
acceptable  to  the  Mahometans  than  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine, and  Elipandus  especially  was  very  diligent  in  pro- 
pagating it  Felix  was  instrumental  in  introducing  it  into 
that  part  of  Spain  which  belonged  to  the  Franks,  and 
Charlemagne  thought  it  necessary  to  assemble  a  synod  at 
Ratisbon  (792),  before  which  the  bishop  was  summoned  to 
explain  and  justify  the  new  doctrine.  Instead  of  this  he 
renounced  it,  and  confirmed  his  renunciation  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  Pope  Adrian,  to  whom  the  synod  sent  him  The 
recantation  was  probably  insincere,  for  on  returning  to  his 
diocese  ha  taught  adoptianism  as  before.    An-th-r  ynnd 


was  held  at  Frankfort  in  794,  by  which  the  new  auctnne 
was  again  formally  condemned,  though  neither  Felix  noi 
any  of  his  followers  appeared.  A  friendly  letter  from 
Alcuin,  and  a  controversial  pamphlet,  to  which  Folix  re- 
plied, were  followed  by  the  sending  of  several  commissions 
of  clergy  to  Spain  to  endeavour  to  put  down  the  heresy. 
Archbishop  Leidrad  of  Lyons  being  on  one  of  these  com- 
missions, persuaded  Felix  to  appear  before  a  synod  at 
Aix-la-ChapcUe  in  799.  There,  after  six  days'  disputing 
with  Alcuin,  he  again  recanted  his  heresy.  The  rest  of  bis 
life  was  spent  under  the  supervision  of  tho  archbishop  at 
Lyons,  where  he  died  in  816.  Elipandus,  secure  in  his  see 
at  Toledo,  never  swerved  from  the  adoption  views,  which, 
however,  were  almost  universally  abandoned  after  the  two 
leaders  died.  The  controversy  was  revived  by  solitary  advo- 
cates of  the  heretical  opinions  more  than  once  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  tho  questions  on  which  it  turns  have,  in 
one  form  or  another,  been  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion. 

ADOPTION,  the  act  by  which  the  relations  of  paternity 
and  filiation  are  recognised  as  legally  existing  between 
persons  not  so  related  by  nature  Cases  of  adoption  were 
very  frequent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the 
custom  was  accordingly  very  strictly  regulated  in  their  laws. 
In  Athens  the  power  of  adoption  was  allowed  to  all  citizens 
who  were  of  sound  mind,  and  who  possessed  no  male  off- 
spring  of  their  own,  and  it  could  be  exercised  either  during 
lifetime  or  by  testament.  The  person  adopted,  who  re- 
quired to  be  himself  a  citizen,  was  enrolled  in  the  family 
and  demus  of  tho  adoptive  father,  whose  name,  however,  he 
did  not  necessarily  assume.  In  the  interest  of  the  next  of 
kin,  whose  rights  were  affected  by  a  case  of  adoption,  it 
was  provided  that  the  registration  should  be  attended  with 
certain  formalities,  and  that  it  should  take  place  at  a  fixed 
time — the  festival  of  the  Thargelia.  The  rights  and  duties 
of  adopted  children  were  almost  identical  with  those  of 
natural  offspring,  and  could  not  be  renounced  except  in  the 
case  of  ono  who  had  begotten  children  to  take  his  place  in 
the  family  of  his  adoptive  father.  Adopted  into  another 
family,  children  ceased  to  have  any  claim  of  kindred  or 
inheritance  through  their  natural  father,  though  any  rights 
they  might  have  through  their  mother  were  not  similarly 
affected.  Among  the  Romans  the  existence  of  the  patria 
potestus  gave  a  peculiar  significance  to  the  custom  of  adop- 
tion. The  motive  to  the  act  was  not  so  generally  child- 
lessness, or  the  gratification  of  affection,  as  the  desire  to 
acquire  those  civil  and  agnate  rights  which  were  founded 
on  the  patria  potestas.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the 
adopter  should  have  no  children  of  his  own,  and  that  he 
should  be  of  such  an  age  aa  to  preclude  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  any  being  born  to  him  Another  limitation  as  to 
age  was  imposed  by  the  maxim  adoptio  imitatur  naturam, 
which  required  the  adoptive  father  to  be  at  least  eighteen 
years  older  than  the  adopted  children.  According  to  tho 
samo  maxim  eunuchs  were  not  permitted  to  adopt,  as  being 
impotent  to  beget  children  for  themselves.  Adoption  was 
of  two  kinds  according  to  the  state  of  the  person  adopted, 
who  might  be  either  still  under  the  patria  pote$tcu  (alieni 
juris),  or  his  own  master  (svi  juris).  In  tho  former  caso 
the  act  was  one  of  adoption  proper,  in  the  latter  case  it  was 
styled  adrogation,  though  the  term  adoption  was  also  used 
in  a  general  sense  to  describe  both  species.  In  adoption 
proper  the  natural  father  publicly  sold  his  child  to  tho 
adoptive  father,  and  the  sale  being  thrice  repeated,  the 
maxim  of  the  Twelve  Tables  took  effect,  Si  pater  filium  ter 
venunduit,  filius  a  pat  re  liber  etto.  The  process  was  rati- 
fied and  completed  by  a  fictitious  action  of  recovery  brought 
by  the  adoptive  father  against  the  natural  parent,  which  the 
latter  did  not  defend,  and  which  was  therefore  known  as  the 
ccisii  in  jure.  Adrogation  could  be  accomplished  origin- 
al ly  only  by  the  authority  of  the  people  assembled  in  the 
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Com  ilia,  but  from  the  time  of  Diocletian  it  waa  effected  by 
an  imperial  rescript  Females  could  not  be  abrogated, 
and,  aa  they  did  not  possess  the  patria  poUttat,  they  could 
not  exercise  the  right  of  adoption  in  either  kind,.  The 
whole  Roman  law  on  the  subject  of  adoption  will  be  found 
in  Justinian's  I  intitule*,  lib.  L  tit  11.  In  Hindoo  law, 
aa  in  nearly  every  ancient  system,  wills  are  almost  un- 
known, and  adoptions  take  their  place.  The  strict  law 
of  adoption  in  India  has  been  relaxed  to  the  extent 
Uut  t  Hindoo  widow  may  adopt  when  her  deceased 
husband  has  not  done  so.  Adoption  is  not  recognised 
in  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  though  there 
are  legal  means  by  which  one  may  be  enabled  to  assume 
the  name  and  arms  and  to  inherit  the  property  of  a 
stranger.  In  France  and  Germany,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  embodied  the  Romua  law  in  their  jurispru- 
dence, adoption  is  regulated  according  to  the  principles 
of  Justinian,  though  with  several  more  or  less  important 
modifications,  rendered  necessary  by  the  usages  of  these 
countries  respectively.  The  part  played  by  the  legal 
fiction  of  adoption  in  the  constitution  of  primitive  society 
and  the  civilisation  of  the  race  is  so  important,  that  Sir 
Henry  S.  Maine,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Ancient  Late, 
expresses  the  opinion  that,  had  it  never  existed,  the  primi- 
tive groups  of  mankind  could  not  have  coalesced  except  on 
terms  of  absolute  superiority  on  the  one  side,  and  absolute 
subjection  oo  the  other.  With  the  institution  of  adoption, 
however,  one  people  might  feign  Utelf  as  descended  from  "the 
same  stock  as  the  people  to  whose  tacra  gentUieia  it  was  ad- 
mitted; and  amicable  relations  were  thus  established  between 
stocks  which,  but  for  this  expedient,  must  have  submitted 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  with  all  its  consequences. 

AsomoM,  aa  a  Biblical  term,  occurs  only  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  Old  Testament  history  the  practice  was 
unknown,  though  cases  approximating  to  it  have  been 
pointed  out  In  the  New  Testament  \Ao$urla  occurs  in 
several  passages,  on  which  is  founded  one  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  theolopy. 

ADORATION(from  os,  orit,  the  mouth,  or  from  on,  to 
pray),  an  act  of  homage  or  worship  which,  among  the 
Romans,  was  performed  by  raising  the  hand  to  the  mouth, 
it  and  then  waving  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
object.     The  devotee  had  his  head  covered,  and 
after  the  act  turned  himself  round  from  left  to  right 
Sometimes  he  kissed  the  feet  or  knees  of  the  images  of  the 
gods  themselves,  and  Saturn  and  Hercules  were  adored 
with  the  head  bare.    By  a  natural  transition  the  homage 
that  was  at  first  paid  to  divine  beings  alone  came  to  be 
paid  to  men  in  token  of  extraordinary  respect  Those 
who  approached  the  Greek  and  Roman  emperors  adored  by 
bowing  or  kneeling,  laying  hold  of  the  imperial  robe,  and 
presently  withdrawing  the  hand  and  pressing  it  to  the  lips. 
In  eastern  countries  adoration  was  performed  in  an  attitude 
still  more  lowly.    The  Persian  method,  introduced  by 
Cyrus,  was  to  bend  the  knee  and  fall  on  the  face  at  the 
prince's  feet  striking  the  earth  with  the  forehead,  and 
kissing  the  ground.    Homage  in  this  form  was  refused  by 
Conon  to  Artaxerxea,  and  by  Callisthenea  to  Alexander  the 
Great    In  England  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  king's  or 
queen's  hand,  and  some  other  acts  which  are  performed 
kneeling,  may  be  described  as  forma  of  adoration.  Adora- 
tion is  applied  in  the  court  of  Rome  to  the  ceremony  of 
kissing  the  Pope's  foot,  a  custom  which  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  popes  after  the  example  of  the 
Emperor  Diocletian.    In  the  Romish  Church  a  distinction 
is  made  between  Latria,  a  worship  due  to  God  alone,  and 
Dulia  or  Hyperdviia,  the  adoration  paid  to  the  Virgin, 
saints,  martyrs,  crucifixes,  the  host  >'■' ,:- 

ADOUR,  the  ancient  Atoms,  a  river  of  France  which 
rises  near  Barege,  in  the  department  of  Upper  Pyrenees, 


and,  flowing  first  northwards,  then  with  a  circuit  to  the 
west  passes  through  the  departments  of  Gers  and  Laades, 
and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  3  miles  below  Bayonne. 
Its  length  is  about  180  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  about 
70  miles,  as  far  as  St  Sever.  Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  Tarbea, 
and  Dax  are  the  other  important  towns  on  its  banks. 

ADOWA,  the  capital  of  Tigre,  in  Abyssinia,  is  situated 
in  14°  1*  N.  lat,  39*  3'  E  long.,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  River  Hasam,  145  miles  N.E  of  Gondar.  It  is  built 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  small  plain, 
and  has  regular  streets,  ornamented  with  trees  and  gardens. 
The  town  derives  its  chief  importance  from  its  situation  on 
the  route  between  Maasowah  and  Gondar,  which  has  caused 
it  to  become  the  great  entrepot  of  traffic  between  the  ex- 
tensive table-land  of  Tigre  and  the  coast  Gold  and  ivory 
are  included  in  its  transit  trade,  and  hardware  is  manu- 
factured, as  well  as  the  coarse  cotton  cloth  which  circulates 
in  Abyssinia  as  the  medium  of  exchange  in  place  of  money. 
Population  about  6000. 

AURA,  the  ancient  Abdera,  a  seaport  of  Spain  on  the 
'Mediterranean,  in  the  province  of  Almeria,  60  miles  8.E 
of  Grenada.  Lead  is  extensively  wrought  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  exported  to  Marseilles.  The  other  exports 
include  wheat  and  sugar.    Population,  7400. 

ADRASTUS,  in  Legendary  History,  was  the  son  of 
Talaus,  king  of  Argos,  and  Lyaianasaa,  daughter  of  Polybus, 
king  of  Sicyon.  Being  driven  from  Argos  by  Amphiaraua, 
Adraatua  repaired  to  Sicyon,  where  he  became  king  on  the 
death'  of  Polybus.  After  a  time  he  waa  reconciled  to 
Amphiaraua,  to  whom  he  gave  his  sister  in  marriage, 
returned  to  Argos,  and  occupied  the  throne.  He  acquired 
great  honour  in  the  famous  war  against  Thebes,  which  he 
undertook  for  the  restoration  of  his  son-in-law  Polynicea, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  his  rights  by  his  brother  Eteocles, 
notwithstanding  the  agreement  between  them.  Adraatua, 
followed  by  Polynicea  and  Lydeus,  his  two  sons-in-law, 
Amphiaraua,  his  brother-in-law,  Capancus,  Hippomcdon, 
and  Parthenopssua,  marched  against  the  city  of  Thebes,  and 
on  his  way  is  said  to  have  founded  the  Nemean  games. 
This  is  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  Worthies  against  Thebes 
which  the  poets  have  made  nearly  as  famous  as  the  siege 
of  Troy.  As  Amphiaraua  had  foretold,  they  all  lost  their 
lives  in  this  war  except  Adraatua,  who  was  saved  by  tho 
speed  of  his  horse  Anon.  Ten  years  after,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Adrastus,  the  war  was  renewed  by  the  sons  of 
the  chiefs  that  had  fallen  This  expedition  was  called 
the  War  of  ths>  Epigoni,  and  ended  in  the  taking  and 
destruction  of  Thebes.  None  of  the  followers  of  Adrastus 
perished  in  it  except  his  son  JSgialcus.  The  death  of 
this  son  affected  Adrastus  so  much  that  he  died  of  grief 
at  Mcgara,  aa  he  was  leading  back  his  victorious  army. 

ADRIA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rovigo, 
between  the  rivers  Po  and  A  dig*.    It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  was  at  an  early  period  a  seaport  of  such 
importance  and  celebrity  as  to  give  name  to  the  sea  on 
which  it  stood.    Originally  an  Etruscan  colony,  it  enjoyed 
for  a  time  remarkable  prosperity;  but  under  the  Romans 
it  appears  never  to  have  been  of  much  importance,  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  rapidly  declined. 
The  dykes  which  protected  the  surrounding  country  from 
inundation  were  neglected,  the  canals  became  choked,  and 
the  mud  and  other  deposits  brought  down  by  the  waters  of 
the  Po  and  Adige  caused  a  gradual  extension  of  the  land 
into  the  Adriatic,  so  that  Adria  ceased  to  be  a  seaport,  and 
is  now  16  miles  from  the  sea,  on  whose  shores  it  formerly 
stood.    By  the  draining  of  the  neighbouring  lands,  the 
modern  town  has  been  much  improved.    It  has  some  trade 
in  grain,  cattle,  fish,  wine,  and  earthenware,  is  the  seat  ot 
a  bishopric,  and  has  a  museum  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities.   A  little  to  the  south,  extensive  remains  of  the 
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ancient  city  have  been  discovered  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
tecum u luted  toil    The  population  of  Adria  is  10,000. 

AM'iA  (6  'AV'a«— AcU  xxvii.  27)  in  St  Paul',  tint 
meant  all  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  batween  Crete 
tad  Sicily.  This  fact  is  of  importance,  as  it  relieves  us 
from  the  necessity  of  finding  the  island  of  Melita,  on  which 
fod  was  shipwrecked,  in  the  present  Adriatic  Gulf. 

ADRIAN,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Raisin 
rirer,  and  on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  73  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Detroit.  Adrian  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  the 
iirroundiag  district,  which  is  chiefly  grain-producing.  Its 
extensive  water-power  is  employed  in  mills  of  various  kinds. 
It  has  several  tine  churches  and  other  public  buildings. 
Population  in  1870.  8438. 

ADRIAN,  Publics  jElius,  Roman  emperor.  See 
Hadrian-  and  Roman  Histohy. 

ADRIAN  (sometimes  written  IIadria.n)  was  the  name 
of  01  popes  :-— 

Adrian  I.,  son  of  Theodore,  a  Roman  nobleman,  occupied 
tie  pontifical  chair  from  772  to  795.  Soon  after  his 
accession  the  territory  that  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
ropes  by  Pepin  was  invaded  by  Dcsiderius,  king  of  the 
Longobards,  and  Adrian  found  it  necessary  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  Charlemagne,  who  entered  Italy  with  a  Urge  army, 
ad  repelled  the  enemy.  The  pope  acknowledged  the 
obligation  by  conferring  upon  the  emperor  the  title  of 
Pttrieian  of  Rome,  and  Charlemagne  made  a  fresh  grant  of 
the  territories  orginally  bestowed  by  his  father,  with  the 
iddiuon  of  Ancona  and  Reneventa  The  friendly  relations 
that  established  between  pope  and  emperor  continued 
unbroken,  though  a  serious  difference  arose  between  them 
un  the  question  of  the  worship  of  images,  to  which  Charle- 
cugne  and  the  Gallican  Church  were  strongly  opposed, 
while  Adrian  favoured  the  views  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
tod  approved  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (787), 
confirming  the  practice  and  excommunicating  the  iconc- 
dartj.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  controversy  that 
Chtrlemague  wrote  the  so-called  Libri  Carolini,  to  which 
Adrian  replied  by  letter,  anathematising  all  who  refused 
to  worship  the  images  of  Christ,  or  the  Virgin,  or  saints. 
Notwithstanding  this,  a  synod,  held  at  Frankfort  in  794, 
anew  condemned  the  practice,  and  the  dispute  remained 
unsettled  at  Adrian's  death.  An  epitaph  written  by 
Charlemagne  in  verse,  in  which  he  styles  Adrian  "father," 
proves  that  his  friendship  with  the  pontiff  was  not  dis- 
tutbed  by  the  controversy  in  which  they  were  so  long 

Adxian  II.,  bom  at  Rome,  became  pope  in  867,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  He  faithfully  adhered  to  the  auibi- 
twot  policy  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Nicholas  I.,  and 
o*«l  every  means  to  extend  hu  authority.  His  persistent 
endeavours  to  induce  Charles  the  Raid  to  resign  the  king- 
dom of  Lorraine  to  the  emperor  were  unsuccessful. 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheim.%  who  bad  crowned  Charles, 
denied  the  pope's  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  and 
maintained  that  the  threatened  excommunication  of  the 
Icing's  adherents  would  have  no  validity.  Adrian  was  for 
the  time  more  successful  in  his  contest"  with  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople — the  sentence  of  dejx>sition  he  passed 
upon  Photius  being  confirmed  by  a  council  of  the  Eastern 
Chorea  held  in  869-70.  His  arrogant  measures  were, 
however,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  schism  between  tho 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Adrian  had  himself  been 
married,  but  put  away  his  wife  on  ascending  the  papal 
throne,  and  a  council  called  by  him  at  Worms  in  8G8 
decreed  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.    He  died  in  872. 

Adejan  LIT.,  born  at  Rome,  succeeded  Martin  II.  in 
884,  and  died  in  885  on  a  journey  to  Worms. 

AhuaN  IV.    who**  name  was  Nicholas  Rrcakspeare, 


was  bom  before  1100  a.d.  at  Langley,  near  St  Allans,  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  is  the  only  Englishman  who  has  occupied 
tho  papal  chair.  His  request  to  be  allowed  to  take  the 
habit  of  the  monastery  of  St  Albans  having  been  refused 
by  Abbot  Richard,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
with  diligence,  and  soon  attained  great  proficiency,  espe- 
cially in  theology.  Being  admitted,  after  a  period  of  pro- 
bation, a  regular  clerk  in  the  monastery  of  St  Rufus,  in 
Provence,  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  1  earn  inl- 
and strict  observance  of  tho  monastic  discipline  that  he  ».n 
chosen  abbot  when  the  office  fell  vm  ant.  His  merit  becamo 
known  to  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  who  created  him  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Alba  in  1146,  and  sent  him  two  years  later  as  his 
legate  to  Denmark  and  Norw  ay.  On  this  mission  he  con- 
verted many  of  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity,  and  erected 
Upsal  into  an  orchiepiscottal  see.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Rome,  Anastasius,  rucccasor  of  Eugenius,  died,  and  Nicholas 
was  unanimously  chosen  pope,  against  his  own  inclination, 
in  Nov.  1154.  On  hearing  uf  the  election,  Henry  II.  of 
England  sent  the  abbot  of  St  Albans  and  three  bishops  to 
Rome  with  his  congratulations,  which  Adrian  ncknowledged 
by  granting  considerable  privileges  to  the  monastery  of  St 
Albans,  including  exemption  from  all  episcopal  juris- 
diction except  that  of  Rome.  The  bestowal  by  Adrian  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  upon  the  English  monarch  was 
a  practical  assertion  of  the  papal  claim  to  dispose  of  king- 
doms. The  act,  besides  facilitating  and  hastening  the 
subjection  of  Ireland  to  England,  was  also  the  means  of 
inducing  Henry  to  yield  the  long-contested  point  of  lay 
investiture  to  ecclesiar'ical  offices.  The  beginning  of 
Adrian's  pontificate  was  signalised  by  the  energetic 
attempts  of  the  Roman  people  to  recover  their  ancient 
liberty  under  the  consuls,  but  the  pope  took  strong 
measures  to  maintain  his  authority,  compelling  the  magis- 
trates  to  abdicate,  laying  the  city  under  an  interdict,  and 
procuring  the  execution  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  (1155).  In 
the  same  year  he  excommunicated  William,  king  of  Sicily, 
who  had  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  church,  but  the  ban 
was  removed  and  the  title  of  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
ci  inferred  on  William  in  the  following  year,  on  the  promise 
of  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Holy  Sec.  With  Adrian  com- 
menced the  long  and  bitter  conflict  between  the  papal 
power  and  the  house  of  Hohcnstaufen  which  ended  in  the 
humiliation  of  the  latter.  Frederick  Barbaroasa  having 
entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  crown  of  Germany  from  the  hands  of  the 
pope,  Adi  iau  met  him  at  Sutri.  The  demand  that  he  should 
hold  the  pope's  stirrup  as  a  mark  of  res  pee  t  was  at  first 
refused  by  Frederick,  whereupon  the  pope  on  his  part  with- 
held from  tho  emperor  tho  otculum  pacts,  and  the  cardinals 
ran  away  in  terror.  After  two  days'  negotiation,  Frederick 
w  as  induced  to  yield  the  desired  homage,  on  the  representa- 
tion that  the  ~ame  thing  had  been  done  by  his  predecessors. 
His  holiness  then  conducted  the  emperor  to  Rome,  where 
the  ceremony  of  coronation  took  place  in  the  Church  of  St 
Peter's.  It  was  in  these  transactions  that  the  quarrel 
originated.  A  letter  addressed  by  the  pope  to  Frederick 
and  the  German  bighops  in  1157  asserted,  on  the  ground 
of  the  ceremonies  that  had  taken  place,  that  the  emperor 
held  his  dominions  as  a  bmejicium.  The  expression,  being 
interpreted  as  denoting  feudal  tenure,  stirred  up  the  fiercest 
indignation  of  Frederick  and  the  Germans,  and  though 
explanations  were  afterwards  given  with  the  view  of  show- 
ing that  the  word  bad  not  been  used  in  an  offensive  sense, 
the  breach  could  not  be  healed.  Adrian  was  about  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  Frederick 
when  he  died  at  Anagni  on  tho  1st  Sept  1159. 

Adrian  V.,  a  Genoese,  whose  name  was  Ottoboni  FiescI, 
occupied  the  papal  throne  for  only  five  weeks  in  1276. 
When  congratulated  on  his  accession  he  replied  in  the 
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well-known  words,  "  I  wish  yon  had  found  me  a  healthy 
cardinal  rather  than  a  dying  pope." 

Ai-rian  VI.,  born  of  humble  parentage  at  Utrecht  in 
1459,  studied  at  the  university  of  Lou  vain,  of  which  ho 
became  vice-chancellor.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  to  be  tutor  to  hi*  grandson,  the  Archduke 
Charles,  through  whose  interest  as  Charles  V.  he  was  after- 
wards raised  to  the  papal  throne.  In  1517  he  received  the 
cardinal's  hat  from  Leo  X.,  and  in  1519  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Tortosa.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  he  was  for 
a  time  regent  of  Spain.  He  was  chosen  pope  Jan.  9,  1522; 
but  the  election  was  very  displeasing  to  the  people  of  Borne, 
as  the  new  pope,  in  contrast  with  his  predecessor  Leo,  was 
known  to  be  very  rigid  in  discipline  and  frugal  in  his  mode 
of  living  On  his  accession,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
Le  did  not  change  his  name,  and  he  showed  his  dislike  to 
ostentation  in  many  other  ways.  In  regard  to  the  great 
fact  with  which  he  had  to  deal— the  Reformation— Adrian 's 
conduct  showed  that  he  did  not  fully  estimate  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis.  Acknowledging  the  corruptions  of  the  church, 
he  did  his  utmost  to  reform  certain  external  abuses;  but 
when  his  proposed  measures  failed  to  win  back  Luther  and 
the  other  reformers,  he  immediately  sought  to  suppress 
their  doctrines  by  force.  He  died  on  the  14th  September 
1 523.  So  little  did  the  people  care  to  conceal  their  joy  at 
the  event  that  they  wrote  on  the  door  of  his  physician's 
house  the  words  "  the  saviour  of  his  country." 

ADRIAN,  CardibjlL,  was  born  at  Corneto,  in  Tuscany, 
and  studied  at  Rome.  He  was  sent  by  Innocent  VIII.  as 
nuncio  to  Britain,  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  James  HI.  of 
Scotland  and  his  subjects.  That  king  having  died,  Adrian 
remained  in  England,  where  Henry  VII.  presented  him  to 
the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Bath 
and  Wells;  but  he  never  resided  in  either  of  these  dioceses. 
On  his  return  to  Borne  he  became  secretary  to  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  who  employed  him  in  various  missions,  and 
subsequently  invested'  him  with  the  purple.  It  was  Adrian 
in  particular  that  Alexander  is  said  to  have  meant  to  poison 
in  order  that  he  might  seize  on  his  great  wealth,  when,  as 
is  generally  reported,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  wicked- 
ness. Not  long  after  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  to  the  papal 
chair  he  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cardinal 
Petrucci  against  that  pontiff.  He  confessed  Ids  guilt ;  and 
pardon  being  offered  only  on  condition  of  his  payment  of 
a  tine  of  25,000  ducats,  he  resolved  to  fly  from  Borne,  It 
is  supposed  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  domestic  who 
coveted  his  wealth.  Adrian  was  one  of  the  first  who  sought 
to  restore  the  Latin  tongue  from  its  mediaeval  corruptions 
to  classical  purity.  He  wrote  De  Vera  Philotophia,  a  re- 
ligious treatise,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1548;  De  Sermotu 
Latino,  a  learned  work,  published  at  Rome  in  1 51 5,-  and  re 
peatedly  since;  a  treatise,  De  Venationc;  and  some  Latin 
verses. 

ADRIANI,  Qiovairwi  Battibta,  born  of  a  patrician 
family  of  Florence  about  1511,  was  secretary  to  the  republic 
of  Florence,  and  for  thirty  years  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
the  university.  He  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times,  from 
1536  to  1574,  in  Italian,  which  is  generally,  but  according 
to  Brunet  erroneously,  considered  a  continuation  of  Ouic- 
ciordini.  De  Thou  acknowledges  himself  greatly  indebted 
to  this  history,  praising  it  especially  for  its  accuracy.  Adriani 
composed  funeral  orations  on  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
other  noble  personages,  and  was  the  author  of  a  long  letter 
od  ancient  painters  and  sculptors  prefixed  to  the  third 
volume  of  Vasari.    ne  died  at  Florence  in  1579. 

ADRIAN  OPLE  (called  by  the  Turks  Edbekeb),  a  city 
c7  European  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Rumeua,  137 
•ailes  W.N.W.  of  Constantinople;  41°  41'  N.  lat,  26*  35* 
E.  long.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  partly  on  a  hill  and 
partly  on  the  banks  of  the  Tundja,  near  its  confluence 


with  the  Mantra.  Next  to  Constantinople,  Adrianople  is 
the  most  important  city  of  the  empire.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  of  the  Greek  Church.'  The  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  filthy;  its  ancient  citadel,  and  the  walls  which 
formerly  surrounded  the  town,  are  now  in  ruins.  Of  its 
public  buildings  the  most  distinguished  are  the  E*ki-8erai, 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  sultans,  now  in  a  state  of  decay; 
the  famous  bazaar  of  Ali  Pacha;  and  the  mosque  of  the 
Sultan  Selim  II.,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Turkish  archi- 
tecture, which  ranks  among  the  finest  Mahometan  temples. 
The  city  has  numerous  baths,  caravan  series,  and  bazaars; 
and  considerable  manufactures  of  silk,  leather,  tapestry, 
woollens,  linen,  and  cotton,  and  an  active  general  trade. 
Besides  fruits  and  agricultural  produce,  its  exports  include 
raw  silk,  cotton,  opium,  rose-water,  attar  of  roses,  wax,  and 
the  famous  dye  known  as  Turkey  red.  The  surrounding 
country  is  extremely  fertile,  and  its  wines  are  tho  beat  pro- 
duced in  Turkey.  The  city  is  supplied  with  fresh  water 
by  means  of  •  a  noble  aqueduct  carried  by  arches  over  an 
extensive  valley.  There  is  also  s  fine  stone  bridge  here 
over  the  Tundja.  During  winter  and  spring  the  Maritra 
is  navigable  up  to  the.  town,  but  Enoe,  at  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  is  properly  its  seaport.  Adrianople  was  called 
Uskadama  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
who  improved  and  embellished  the  town,  and  changed  its 
name  to  Hadrianopolia,  In  1360  it  waa  taken  by  the 
Turks,  who,  from  1366  till  1463,  when  they  got  possession 
of  Constantinople,  made  it  the  seat  of  their  government 
In  the  campaign  of  1829  Adrianople  surrendered  to  the 
Russians  without  making  any  resistance,  but  was  restored 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  the  same  year.  Population, 
140,000. 

ADRIATIC  SEA,  the  Adriatic**  Mare  of  the  ancients, 
is  an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  which  separates  Italy  from 
Triest,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Albania.  It  extends  from 
40°  to  45°  60'  N.  lat  in  a  N.W.  direction.  Its  extreme 
north-west  portion  forms  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  on  the  east 
side  are  the  gulfs  of  Triest,  Fiume,  Cattaro,  and  Drioo.  Its 
greatest  length  is  450  miles,  its  mean  breadth  90  miles, 
and  its  depth  varies  from  12  to  22  fathoms.  The  western 
or  Italian  coasts  are  generally  low  and  marshy;  but  the 
eastern  shores  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  the  abounding 
creeks  and  inlets,  with  the  numerous  islands,  afford  to 
mariners  many  safe  natural  harbours.  The  ebbs  and  flows 
of  the  tide  in  the  Adriatic  are  inconsiderable,  though  more 
observable  than  in  the  Mediterranean  generally;  and  its 
saltness  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  ocean.  The 
prevalence  of  sudden  squalls  from  the  N.E  and  S.E.  renders 
its  navigation  hazardous,  especially  in  winter.  Except  the 
Po  and  Adige,  no  considerable  rivers  flow  into  the  Adriatic. 
Its  chief  emporia  of  trade  are  Venice,  Triest,  and  Ancona. 
The  port  of  Brindisi,  on  the  Italian  coast,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  is  rapidly  rising  in  importance 
as  the  point  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company's  steamers  conveying  the  overland  mails 
between  England  and  the  East  The  name  Adriatic  is 
derived  from  Adria,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the 
Adige,  and  not  from  Adria  in  Picenum.  (See  Highland*  and 
Ieland*  of  the  Adriatic,  by  A.  A.  Paton,  2  vols.  8vo,  1849; 
Shore*  of  the  Adriatic,  by  Viscountess  Strangford,  1864.) 

ADULE  or  Adulis,  a  town  on  the  Red  Sea,    See  Zulu*. 

ADULLAM,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a  city  in  the  plain 
country  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  cave  Adullam,  in 
which  David  took  refuge  after  escaping  from  Gath  (1  Sam. 
xxiL  1),  was  probably  situated  among  the  mountains  to 
the  east  of  Judah,  near  the  Dead  Sea.  From  ita  being 
described  as  the  resort  of  "  every  one  that  was  in  distress," 
or  "  in  debt,"  or  "  discontented,"  it  has  often  been  humor- 
ously alluded  to,  as  by  the  Baron  of  Bradwordine  in 
Waverley,  chap.  67. 
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ADULTERATION",  the  act  of  debasing  a  pure  or 
genuine  commodity  for  pecuniary  profit,  by  adding 
to  it  an  inferior  or  spurious  article,  or  by  taking  from  it 
one  or  more  of  iU  constituent*.    The  term  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  adullero,  which  in  its  various  inflections  signifies 
to  defile,  to  debase,  to  corrupt,  to  sophisticate,  to  falsify,  to 
counterfeit,  Sec    The  objects  of  adulteration  are  fourfold, 
umely,  to  increase  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  article,  to 
improve  its  appearance,  to  give  it  a  false  strength,  or  to 
rob  it  of  its  moat  valuable  constituents.    All  these  adul- 
terations are  manifestly  of  a  designedly  fraudulent  character, 
tod  are  therefore  properly  the  subjects  of  judicial  inquiry  , 
bat  there  may  be  accidental  corruptions  and  adulterations 
of  a  commodity,  arising  from  natural  or  unavoidable  causes, 
n  when  darnel  or  ergot  become  mixed  with  grain  in  the 
fields  of  the  slovenly  farmer,,  or  when  an  article  becomes 
chingcd  and  deteriorated  from  spontaneous  decay,  or  when 
mineral  matters  and  other  impurities  are  accidentally  derived 
from  the  machinery  or  vessels  in  which  the  thing  is  prepared 
or  kept  The  recognition  of  such  impurities,  and  tho  tracing 
of  them  to  their  source,  is  of  prime  importance  in  pursuing  a 
ebrge  of  adulteration.  Few  articles  of  commerce,  however, 
are  exempt  from  fraudulent  adulteration,  and  the  practice 
of  it  has  grown  with  the  competition  of  trade,  and  the 
removal  of  those  wholesomo  restrictions  which  in  former 
times  were  so  energetically  opposed  to  all  kinds  of  dishonest 
dealing ;  for  the  guilds  and  companies  of  all  largo  cities 
tad  their  corporate  regulations  for  supervising  and  govern- 
mgevery  description  of  trade  and  manufacture.  Tho  excise, 
t»,  including  the  customs,  had  until  recently  control  over 
the  quality  of  all  exciseablo  articles ;  and  although  the 
prime  object  of  this  was  to  protect  the  revenue  of  the 
couatrj,  yet  it  also  served  to  prevent  adulteration.  In 
sddition  to  this  there  were  in  ancient  times  ordinances  of 
wsixe  for  regulating  the  price  and  quality  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.   As  far  back  as  the  reign  of  John  (1203) 
tiers  was  a  proclamation  throughout  the  kingdom  for 
enforcing  tho  legal  obligations  of  assize  cs  regards  bread  ; 
ind  in  the  following  reign  tho  statute  (51  Hen.  III.  stat.  G), 
entitled  tho  Pillory  n:id  Tumbrel,  was  framed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  from  tho  dishonest 
tilings  of  bakers,  vintners,  brewers,  butchen,  and  others. 
This  statute  is  deserving  of  notice  as  the  first  in  which  the 
^alteration  of  human  food  is  specially  noticed  and  prohi- 
bited; and  it  seems  to  havo  been  enforced  with  more  or 
loj  of  rigour  until  the  time  of  Anne,  when  it  was  repealed 
(8  Anne,  c  19).    According  to  Liber  Alius,  it  was  strictly 
ob»erved  in  tho  daya  of  Edward  I.,  for  it  states  that  "if 
any  default  shall  bo  found  in  tho  bread  of  a  baker  in  the 
city,  the  first  time,  let  Lim  bo  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  from 
the  Guildhall  to  his  own  house  through  the  great  street 
»bere  there  be  most  pcr>plc  assembled,  and  through  tho 
great  streets  which  are  moat  dirty,  with  the  faulty  loaf 
hanging  from  his  neck  ;  if  a  second  time  ho  shall  be  found 
committing  tho  saino  offence,  let  him  bo  drawn  from  the 
Guildhall  through  the  great  street  of  Chccpe,  in  the  manner 
sforesaid,  to  tho  pillory,  and  let  him  be  put  upon  tho 
pillory,  and  remain  there  at  least  one  hjur  in  tho  day  ;  and 
the  third  time  that  such  default  shall  be  found,  ho  aboil  be 
drawn,  and  tho  oven  shall  be  pulled  down,  and  tho  baker 
made  to  forswear  the  trade  in  tho  city  for  ever."  Vintners, 
■pieers,  grocers,  butchers,  rcgratora,  and  otlicn,  were  subject 
to  the  like  punishment  for  dir.honc  .'.y  in  their  commercial 
dealings— it  being  thought  that  tho  pillory,  by  appealing 
«o  the  sense  of  shame,  waj  far  more  deterrent  of  such 


crimes  than  fine  or  impri-onment.  But  all  this  has  given 
way  to  the  fore  3  of  free  trade,  and  now  the  practice  of 
adulteration  has  become  an  art,  in  which  the  knowledge  of 
science  and  the  ingenuity  of  trade  are  freely  exercised. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  most 
expert  chemists  of  the  day,  Mr  Accum,  who,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Adulteration*  of  Food,  and  Culinary  Poisons,  declared  it 
to  be  an  "art  and  mystery."  Subsequently  to  that,  in 
1851  and  the  three  following  years,  articles  on  the  adultera- 
tion of  food  appeared  in  the  Lancet,  and  the  effect  of 
those  articles  was  to  call  for  a  Parliamentary  inquiry,  which 
resulted  in  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act  of  1860.  That 
Act  of  Parliament  gave  power  to  certain  local  authorities 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  appoint  analysts, 
having  competent  medical,  chemical,  and  microscopical 
knowledge.  The  penalty  for  selling  an  adulterated  article, 
knowing  it  to  be  bo  adulterated,  was  five  pounds,  and  the 
costs  of  the  proceedings.  But  as  the  statute  was  permissive, 
only  a  few  analysts  were  appointed,  and  it  soon  became  a 
dead  letter.  Attempts  were  subsequently  made  to  improve 
the  law,  and  to  make  it  compulsory  on  local  authorities  to 
appoint  analysts.  One  of  these  was  tho  Bill  of  18G9,  and 
another  was  that  of  1871 — both  of  which  were  abandoned 
by  their  promoters.  In  the  year  1872,  however,  an  Act  was 
passed,  entitled  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  for  tho  Prevention 
of  Adulteration  of  Food,  Drink,  and  Drugs.  The  main 
features  of  this  Act  are  the  following  : — Local  authorities  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  bound  to  appoint  analysts 
with  competent  medical,  chemical,  and  microscopical  know- 
ledge. They  must  also  appoint  officers  or  inspectors  to 
purchase  articles  of  food,  drink,  and  drugs  within  their 
respective  districts,  and  take  them  to  the  analyst  for 
examination.  Other  purchasers  of  such  articles  arc  per 
mitted,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  have  suspected  articles 
analysed.  Ou  receiving  a  certificate  from  tho  analyst, 
stating  that  any  article  is  adulterated,  the  inspector  must  take 
the  necessary  legal  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
tho  offender  to  justice.  The  penalty  on  conviction  of 
mixing  anything  whatever  with  a  drug,  with  the  view  of 
adulterating  it,  or  of  mixing  any  injurious  or  poisonous 
ingredient  with  any  article  of  food  or  druik,  is  a  sum  not 
exceeding  fifty  pounds,  together  with  the  costs  ;  and  for  the 
second  ott'ence  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  be 
imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months 
with  hard  labour.  The  penalty  for  selling  an  adulterated 
article  with  a  guilty  knowledge  is  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds,  together  with  the  costs ;  and  for  a  secoud 
offence,  the  justice  may  order  tho  offender's  name,  place  of 
abode,  and  offence  to  be  {.ublishcd  in  a  newspaper,  or  in  any 
manner  he  thmks  fit,  at  the  expense  of  tho  offender. 
Although  tho  meaning  of  the  term  adulteration  is  not  strictly 
defined  in  tho  Act,  yet  it  is  declared  that  tho  admixture  of 
anything  whatever  with  an  articlo  of  food,  drink,  or  drug, 
for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  increasing  its  weight  or 
bulk,  is  nn  adulteration  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
The  adulteration  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  provided  for  by 
tho  Licensing  Act  1872  (35  and  3G  Vict  c.  94);  and 
in  this  Act  there  is  a  schedulo  of  substances,  called  "  Dele- 
terious Ingredients,"  which  are  considered  to  bo  adultara- 
tions  :  they  arc  Cocculus  ixdicus,  chloride  of  sodium  or 
common  salt,  copperas,  opium,  Indian  hemp,  strychnine, 
tobacco,  darnel  teed,  extract  of  logwood,  salts  of  line  or 
le;;d,  alum,  and  any  extract  or  compound  of  any  of  these. 
Tho  execution  of  this  Act  rests  with  tho  police  authorities 
and  tho  Inland  Revenue.    The  peiwlticj  for  adulteration 
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a.-c  very-severe,  leaving  it  to  the  magistrate  either  to  inflict 
a  heavy  fine  or  to  send  tho  offender  to  prison.  In  the  year 
1S69  an  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  seeds, 
in  fraud  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  the  great 
detriment  of  agriculture  (32  and  33  Vict  c.  112),  wherein 
it  is  declared  that  the  killing  of  seeds,  the  dying  of  them, 
and  the  selling  of  such  killed  or  dyed  seeds,  with  intent  to 
defraud,  is  punishable  with  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five 
pounds  for  the  first  offence,  nor  exceeding  fifty  pounds  for 
a  second  or  subsequent  offence,  together  with  the  publication 
of  the  offender's  name,  place  of  abode,  and  offence  in  any 
manner  that  the  justice  thinks  fit 

Adulteration  in  other  countries  Is  strictly  prohibited 
under  penal  obligations.  The  Prussian  penal  code  provides 
that  any  person  selling  adulterated  or  spoiled  goods  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  up  to  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
for  six  weeks,  with  confiscation  of  goods ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  seller  was  aware  of  the  adultera' 
tion.  In  Holland,  the  Dutch  law  is  very  similar  to  the 
code  Napoleon,  and  inflicts  a  punishment  of  imprisonment 
for  from  six  days  to  two  yean,  with  a  fine  of  from  16  to 
600  francs.  The  adulteration  of  bread  with  copperas  or 
sulphate  of  zinc  is  dealt  with  by  imprisonment  of  from  two 
to  five  years,  and  a  fine  of  from'  200  to  500  florins.  In 
Paris,  malpractices  connected  with  tho  adulteration  of  food 
are  investigated  by  the  Conscil  do  Salubrito  and  punished. 
Much  valuable  information  concerning  the  adulteration  of 
food,  drink,  and  drugs  in  foreign  countries  has  lately  been 
obtained  from  the  various  British  legations  and  consulates 
abroad,  through  a  circular  addressed  to  them  from  tho 
Foreign  Office.  These  investigations  were  commenced  by 
the-lato  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  have  been  continued  by 
Earl  Granville.  The  results  have  been  published  in  the 
Food  Journal  for  1870  and  1871 ;  and  they  are  epitomised 
at  page  193  of  the  journal  of  the  last  mentioned  date. 

Among  the  adulterations  which  are  practised  for  the 
purpose  of  fraudulently  increasing  the  weight  or  bulk  of  an 
article  are  the  following  : — 

L  Adulteration*  of  ifiM.— This  is  commonly  effected  by 
the  addition  of  water — technically  termed  Simpson  ;  and  it 
is  known  by  the  appearance  of  the  milk,  the  specifio  gravity 
of  it,  the  quantity  of  cream  which  rises,  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  milk.  Good  milk  has  a  rich  appearance, 
and  a  full  pleasant  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from 
1029  (water  being  1000)  to  1032— the  average  being  1030. 
If,  therefore,  the  density  of  milk  is  above  1030,  other 
conditions  corresponding,  the  inference  is  that  the  sample 
is  unusually  good.  Between  1028  and  1030  it  is  most 
probably  genuine.  At  from  1026  to  1028  it  is  of  doubtful 
quality,  and  below  that,  unless  the  amount  of  cream  is 
enormously  large,  tho  sample  is  not  genuine.  An  instru- 
ment, called  Agntactomt  er,  has  been  constructed  to  show  the 
specific  gravity  of  milk  at  a  glance ;  but  it  must  always  bo 
remembered  that  while  the  addition  of  water  tends  to  lower 
the  gravity  of  milk,  so  also  does  the  presenco  of  much 
cream,  and  therefore  a  sample  of  skimmed  milk  may  show 
a  high  gravity  even  when  diluted  with  water.  The  per- 
centage quantity  of  cream  is  ascertained  by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  a  laetomHer.  It  is  a  glass  tube  about  10 
or  1 1  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  graduated 
into  100  parts.  Having  shaken  a  sample  of  milk  so  as  to 
diffuse  the  cream  throughout  its  bulk,  it  is  poured  into  the 
lactometer  to  the  topmost  division;  and  after  standing  for 
1 2  hours,  to  allow  the  cream  to  rise,  the  proportion  of  it  is 
read  off  from  the  divisions  on  the  tube.  Oood  milk  shows 
a  range  of  from  8  to  12  divisions.  Conjoined  with  the 
preceding  test,  this  affords  reliable  indication  of  the  quality 
of  the  sample.  After  removing  the  cream,  the  gravity 
■hould  be  again  taken,  and  this  should  not  be  lower  than 
1030.    The  chemical  composition  of  milk  varies  to  some 
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extent  with  the  breed  of  the  cow,  ita  age,  the  diet  upon 
which  it  is  fed,  the  time  of  calving,  and  tho  time  of  milking ; 
for  afternoon  milk  is  generally  richer  than  morning,  and 
the  last  drawn  than  the  first  But  taking  the  results  of  a 
large  number  of  analyses  by  different  chemists,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  average  percentage  composition  of  milk  it  as 
follows  : — Casein  or  cheese  matter,  3  64  ;  butter,  3  55 ; 
milk,  sugar  or  lactose,  4-70  ;  aaline  matter,  0  81 ;  and 
water,  87  30.  If,  therefore,  1000  grains  of  milk  be  treated 
with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  then  heated  in  a  flask 
to  about  120°  Fahr.,  the  casein  of  the  milk  will  curdle, 
and  enclose  within  it  all  the  butter.  When  it  is  quite  cold, 
it  can  easily  be  filtered,  and  when  dry,  the  curd  and  butter 
should  weigh  from  75  to  85  grains ;  and  the  serum  or  whey 
should  have  a  density  of  about  1029.  The  addition  of 
mineral  matter,  as  common  salt  or  carbonate  of  soda,  to 
milk  is  easily  recognised  by  an  examination  of  the  ash  or 
saline  constituents.  1 600  grains  of  good  milk  evaporated 
to  dryness  will  produce  from  120  to  130  grains  of  solid 
matter,  of  which  about  8  grains  are  mineral ;  and  these  are 
left  in  the  platinum  capsule,  when  the  solid  matter  is 
incinerated  or  burnt  to  an  ash.  Of  this  ash  about  half  is 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  2  7  a-e  alkaline  chlorides,  the  rest 
being  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  iron,  with  a  little 
carbonate  of  soda.  Any  notable  increase,  therefore,  in  the 
proportion  of  ash,  or  any  large  diminution  of  it,  will  show 
adulteration.  Colouring  mattor,  as  annatto,  &c,  is  known 
by  the  peculiar  tint  of  the  milk ;  and  starchy  matter* 
boiled  to  an  emulsion  will  givo  their  characteristic  reactions 
with  iodine,  and  will  furnish  a  sediment  which  the  micro- 
scope will  reveal.  Fatty  emulsions,  in  imitation  of  milk, 
were  used  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  on  the  recommendation 
of  M.  Dubrunfaut,  who  claims  to  have  made  a  very  perfect 
substitute  by  emulsifying  fatty  matter  with  an  artificial 
whey  or  serum.  This  he  did  by  dissolving  from  40  to  50 
grammes  of  saccharine  matter  (lactose,  glucose,  or  cane 
sugar),  and  from  20  to  30  grammes  of  albumen  (dried  white 
of  egg),  and  from  1  to  2  grammes  of  the  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  in  half  a  litre  of  water,  and  then  emulsifying  with 
from  50  to  60  of  olive  oil  or  other  fatty  substance. 

This  is  best  done  at  a  temperature  of  from  120°  to  140° 
Fahr. ;  and  the  liquid  so  prepared  has  the  appearance  of 
cream,  and  requires  to  be  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of 
water  to  acquire  the  consistence  of  milk.  Gelatine  mar 
be  used  instead  of  albumen,  the  mixture  being  even  more 
nearly  like  rich  cream  than  the  former.  M.  Gaudin  says 
that  any  kind  of  fat  may  bo  used  for  this  purpose,  provided 
it  is  purified  with  superheated  steam ;  and  M.  Fan  stater 
that  even  horse  grease  may  be  so  employed.  M.  Dumas, 
however,  is  of  opinion  that  none  of  these  substitutes  can 
take  the  place  of  milk  for  any  time  as  dietetical  agents. 
Milk  from  diseased  animals,  especially  those  affected  with 
pleuropneumonia,  and  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  is  very 
unwholesome,  and  ought  not  to  be  drunk.  The  diseased 
product  is  recognised  by  the  presence  of  abnormal  inflam- 
matory globules  of  the  nature  of  pus,  and  by  a  large  amount 
of  epithelium  cells.  Preserved  condensed  milk  is  now  to 
commonly  used  for  food,  that  its  properties  when  good 
should  be  known.  100  parts  of  tho  specimens  at  present  in 
the  market  consist  of  from  14  to  18  parts  of  casein,  from 
12  to  14  of  butter,  from  44  to  52  of  sugar,  and  from  2  4  to 
2-7  of  saline  matter — making  in  all  from  77  to  81  parts  of 
tolid  matter — the  rest,  namely,  from  23  to  19  parts,  being 
water.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  concentration  of  the 
milk  has  been  carried  to  about  one-third  of  its  original  bulk, 
and  that  sugar  has  then  been  added,  so  that  when  diluted 
with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  it  makes  a  sweet-tasting 
milk  of  ordinary  strength.  Good  cream  should  contain 
rom  25  to  34  parts  of  butter,  about  5  of  rasein,  2  of  sugar, 
2  of  saline  matter,  and  from  62  to  56  parts  of  water. 
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2.  Cofte  has  from  very  early  times  been  the  subject 
of  sophistication.   As  far  back  as  1725,  the  Act  2  Geo.  L 
c  30,  took  cognizance  of  the  practice,  and  rendered  it 
penaL     In  18U3   it  was  the  object  of  very  decisive 
measures,  for  by  43  Geo.  III.  c  129,  the  officers  of  excise 
were  empowered  to  search  for,  and  to  seize  any  burnt, 
•corched,  or  roasted  peas,  beans,  or  other  grains  or 
vegetable  substance  prepared  in  imitation  of  coffee ;  and 
any  person  manufacturing  or  selling  the  same  was  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  £100;  gradually,  however,  it  was  found  that 
use  of  torrefied  vegetables  in  lieu  of  coffee,  was  becoming 
general  in  spite  of  these  restrictions,  and,  therefore,  in 
1822,  the  Legislature  (3  Geo.  IV.  c  53)  thought  it 
expedient  to  allow  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  scorched  or 
roasted  corn,  peas,  beans,  or  turnips,  by  persons  who  were 
cot  dealers  or  sellers  of  coffee  or  cocoa,  provided  the  same 
was  sold  under  license  in  a  whole  or  unground  condition, 
sod  in  its  proper  name.    The  penalty  for  infraction  of  the 
law  was  XI 00  in  the  case  of  a  dealer  in  coffee  or  cocoa,  and 
£50  in  that  of  a  licensed  dealer.    At  that  time  the  use  of 
chicory  was  not  generally  known  in  England,  although  it 
had  long  before  been  introduced  into  France  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee ;   and  its  use  was   encouraged  by  the  first 
Napoleon,  who  thought  thus  to  strike  a  blow  at  English 
commerce.    It  was  also  used  in  Belgium  and  the  Nether- 
lands, so  that  travellers  who  visited  Paris,  Brussels,  or 
Amsterdam,  became  acquainted  with  the  substitute,  and 
gradually  acquired  a  taste  for  it    About  the  year  1820 
the  first  parcels  of  chicory  were  imported  into  this  country, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  public  demand  for  it  gradually 
increased  ;  for  in  1832  there  was  a  minuto  of  the  Treasury 
nullifying  the  Act*  of  George  IIL  and  George  IV.,  by 
allowing  grocers  and  other  dealers  in  coffee  and  cocoa  to 
sell  chicory,  provided  they  did  not  mix  it  with  coffee.  At 
a  later  period  even  this  restriction  was  withdrawn  ;  for  by 
the  Treasury  minute  of  1840,  dealers  in  coffee  were  per- 
mitted to  sell  a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee,  provided  a 
duty  of  6d.  per  lb.  was  paid  on  all  the  chicory  imported  for 
home  consumption.    The  use  of  it  being  thus  legalised,  it 
rapidly  came  into  favour,  and  English  farmers  found  it 
profitable  to  cultivate  the  root,  and  to  send  it  into  commerce 
duty  free.    This  roused  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
for  the  duties  on  chicory  and  coffee  began  seriously  to  fall 
off.   Even  the  quality  of  the  coffee  imported  underwent  a 
change;   for  instead  of  demanding  the  fine  flavoured 
varieties,  orders  were  given  for  a  coarse  and  strong  descrip- 
tion of  plantation  coffee,  which  would  stand  a  good  deal  of 
chicory,  as  the  grocers  phrased  it   All  this  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  1852  they 
revoked  the  order  of  1 840.  But  so  strong  was  the  influence 
of  the  trade  upon  Government,  that  in  the  following  year 
the  offensive  minute  was  withdrawn,  and  grocers  were  again 
permitted  to  sell  mixtures  of  coffee  and  chicory,  provided 
the  packet  was  distinctly  labelled  "  mixture  of  chicory  and 
coffee.''    The  Treasury  even  went  so  far  in  1858  as  to 
direct  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  not  to  object 
to  licensed  dealers  in  coffee  keeping  and  selling  mangel- 
wurzel  or  beet-root  mixed  with  coffee,  provided  they 
observed  the  same  conditions  as  those  laid  down  in  the 
Treasury  minute  of  1853  as  to  chicory  and  coffee.  Up  to  this 
time  the  duty  on  chicory  had  been  merely  nominal ;  bnt  it 
was  gradually  increased  until,  in  1863,  it  was  equivalent  to 
that  levied  on  coffee,  and  thus  the  revenue  was  protected, 
while  adulteration  was  encouraged.    The  extent  to  which 
this  was  practised  may  be  gathered  from  the  Annual 
Reports  of  Mr  Phillips,  the  principal  chemist  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Laboratory.    During  the  years  1856  to  1862 
inclusive,  when  the  dealers  in  coffee  and  chicory  were 
▼iated  by  the  officers  of  Excise,  the  average  number  of 
twaoUe  of  coffee  annually  examined  was  3053,  and  of  these 


90,  or  nearly  3  per  cent  were  adulterated— the  range  being 
from  51  per  cent  in  1856,  to  18  per  cent  in  1862;  and 
the  quantity  of  chicory  in  the  mixture  averaged  24  per 
cent  In  1860  it  was  29  per  cent  Now,  in  all  these  cases 
the  coffee  was  sold  as  pure  coffee,  with  no  label  upon  the 
package ;  but  when  the  mixtures  of  chicory  and  coffee  were 
asked  for,  7  3  per  cent  were  improperly  labelled,  and  the 
average  proportions  of  chicory  ranged  from  39  8  per  cent 
in  1859,  to  22  3  per  cent  in  1862— the  average  for  the 
seven  years,  before  the  duties  were  equalised,  being  30*7 
per  cent  In  some  cases,  however,  it  reached  to  nearly 
90  per  cent — 40  to  50  per  cent  being  common  propor- 
tions; and  to  neutralise  the  peculiar  Bweetness,  and  the 
earthy  flavours  which  such  quantities  of  chicory  induced,  it 
was,  and  still  is  the  practice,  to  add  more  or  less  of  the 
bitter  material  called  "  finings,"  which  is  a  preparation  of 
burnt  sugar  or  caramel.  Even  chicory  itself  is  now  the 
subject  of  adulteration  with  roasted  corn,  beans,  lupin  seeds, 
acorns,  horse-cheanuta,  peas,  pulse  (called  "  Hambro'  pow- 
der"), mustard  husks,  coffee  husks  (called  "flights"),  and 
even  spent  coffee,  besides  various  roots,  as  carrots,  parsnips, 
mangel-wurzel,  beet-root,  dandelion,  Ac  It  is  even  said 
that  spent  tan  and  dried  bullocks'  livers  have  been  employed 
for  the  purpose.  The  testa  for  these  adulterations  are  the 
appearance*  presented  by  the  tissue*  of  the  various  vegetables 
when  examined  under  the  microscope,  and  by  the  fact 
that  infusion  of  chicory  does  not  become  discoloured  when 
it  is  treated  with  iodine,  as  it  contains  no  starchy  matters. 
Ground  coffee,  also,  is  of  such  a  greasy  nature,  from  the 
presence  of  volatile  oil,  that  when  it  is  thrown  upon  water, 
it  floats,  and  does  not  readily  discolour  the  water;  whereas, 
all  the  adulterating  agent*  quickly  sink  in  water,  and  give 
it  a  brown  porter-like  appearance.  It  is  not  difficult  indeed 
to  separate,  in  a  rough  way,  the  coffee  from  its  adulterating 
matters  by  merely  stirring  a  given  weight  of  the  mixture 
in  a  tumbler  of  cold  water ;  after  a  few  minutes,  the  coffee 
will  be  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  other 
things  at  the  bottom  of  it  Chemical  analysis  also  readily 
discovers  the  fraud.  It  might  be  thought  that  there  wa> 
safety  in  purchasing  the  coffee-berries  entire,  but  a  very 
ingenious  machine  has  been  patented  for  the  manufacture 
of  spurious  berries  out  of  common  vegetable  substances. 

3.  Tea. — Formerly,  when  the  supply  of  tea  to  this 
country  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  adulteration  of  it  in  China  was  rarely 
practised,  as  every  shipment  of  it  was  carefully  examined 
by  experienced  officers  at  Canton,  who  rejected  all  teas  of 
spurious  or  doubtful  character.  At  that  time,  therefore,  the 
adulteration  of  tea  was  carried  on  after  it  was  imported  into 
this  country,  and  there  wore  many  legislative  enactment* 
prohibiting  the  practice.  By  the  Act  2  Geo.  L  c.  3, 
every  tea  dealer  wa*  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £100,  if  he 
was  convicted  of  counterfeiting,  altering,  fabricating,  or 
manufacturing  tea,  or  mixing  it  with  other  loaves.  Later 
still,  the  statute*  of  4  Geo.  II.  c  14,  and  17  Geo.  III. 
c  29,  and  4  Geo.  IV.  c  14,  dealt  more  precisely  with  the 
subject,  and  imposed  other  penalties.  At  that  time  the 
adulterations  of  tea  were  effected  in  a  wholesale  manner ; 
for  according  to  Mr  Phillips,  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Office, 
there  were  in  London  alone,  in  1843,  as  many  as  eight 
manufactories  in  which  the  exhausted  leaves,  obtained  from 
hotels,  coffee-houses,  and  elsewhere,  were  redried,  and  faced 
with  rose-pink  and  blacklead,  in  imitation  of  genuine  tea. 
More  recently,  however,  the  adulteration  of  tea  has  been 
practised  by  the  Chinese,  who  find  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  any  kind  of  spurious  tea  to  English  merchant*  at  Canton 
and  Shanghai,  who  ship  it  to  this  country,  and  lodge  it  in 
the  bonded  warehouses  with  all  the  formalities  of  an 
honourable  transaction,  knowing  that  the  difficulties  of 
convicting  them  under  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Acts  and 
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Nuisances  Romoval  «.cts  are  almost  insurmountable  ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  the  local  tap:tary  authorities  have  do 
means  of  obtaining  direct  information  of  the  existence  of 
unsound  or  spurious  tea,  or  other  article  of  food  or  drink 
in  bonded  warehouses ;  and  secondly,  if  such  information 
reaches  them  indirectly,  they  have  no  legal  right  of  entry 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  tea  and  taking  samples. 
But  supposing  both  of  these  difficulties  have  been  sur- 
mounted, and  the  tea  has  been  found  on  analysis  to  be 
spurious,  there  yet  remain  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  a 
justice's  order  for  its  condemnation,  an  order  fiom  the 
customs  for  its  removal,  and  an  order  which  will  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  wharfinger  in  whose  custody  it  has 
been  placed.  But  besides  these,  there  are  the  difficulties 
of  proving  the  ownership  of  the  article,  and  the  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  broker  who  sells  it.  In  illustration  of 
this,  we  may  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  the  city  of  London  in  their  endeavour  to 
suppress  the  importation  and  sale  of  spurious  tea.  In  the 
month  of  March  1870,  Dr  Letheby,  the  food  analyst  for  the 
city,  reported  that  a  largo  quantity  of  spurious  tea  had 
arrived  in  London  from  China,  and  was  lodged  in  the 
bonded  warehouses  of  the  city.  It  was  described  as  "  Fine 
Moning  Congou"  from  Shanghai ;  and  it  consisted  of  the 
redried  leaves  of  exhausted  tea,  much  of  which  had 
become  putrid  before  drying.  It  appears  to  have  been 
called  in  China  "  Ma-loo  mixture" — Maloo  being  the  name 
of  the  street  where  it  was  prepared,  and  along  the  aides  of 
which  heaps  of  this  trash  might  often  be  seen  drying  in  the 
sun,  with  dogs  and  pigs  walking  over  it.  Proceedings 
were  taken  under  the  Nuisance  Removal  Amendment  Act 
(26  and  27  Vict  c.  117),  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  order  for  tho  condemnation  and  destruction  of  the  tea  ; 
but  it  was  argued  for  the  defence — 1*/,  That  "tea"  was  not 
named  in  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  2d,  That  it  was  not 
included  under  the  term  "  vegetable  f"  3d,  That  it  was 
not  "  food ;"  and  ith,  That  being  in  a  bonded  warehouse, 
it  was  not  "  exposed  for  sale."  The  case,  however,  was  so 
glaring  that,  after  two  days'  hearing,  an  order  was  given  by 
the  justice  for  its  destruction  ,  bnt  as  a  case  was  granted 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the  order 
and  as  the  application  to  the  Court  was 


never  made,  the  order  is  still  in  abeyance.    In  another 


case,  where  many  chests  of  spurious  "scented  orange 
Pekoe  sif tings"  were  in  bund,  the  order  for  its  condemnation 
was  refuted  on  the  ground  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  tho  so-called  tea  being  unwholesome,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  not  above  one-sixth  its  proper  strength  ; 
that  it  had  little  or  none  of  the  active  principles  of  tea ; 
that  it  had  an  unpleasant  odour  and  an  acrid  taste  ;  that  a 
great  portion  of  it  was  not  tea  at  all.  and  that  the  rest  of 
it  was  composed  of  exhausted  tea  leaves,  with  just  enough 
good  tea  to  give  it  a  flavour.  A  like  failure  of  justice 
occurred  in  the  city  in  1866,  when  measures  were  taken  by 
the  sanitary  authorities  to  prevent  the  sale  of  about  350,000 
lbs.  of  rotten  and  charred  tea  which  had  been  saved  from  a 
Zn  at  Bcal's  wharf.  The  adulterations  practised  by  the 
Chinese  are  numerous  ;  exhausted  tea  is  redried  and  glazed 
in  a  very  deceptive  manner.  Millions  of  pounds  of  leaves 
»t  different  plants,  other  than  tea,  are  gathered  and  mixed 
with  it  Mineral  matter  too,  in  the  form  of  china  clay, 
fine  sand,  and  iron  filings,  are  ingeniously  incorporated  with 
the  leaf  before  curling,  so  that  as  much  as  from  20  to  40 
per  cent  of  impurity  is  thus  mixed  with  it  The  tests, 
•owever,  for  these  adulterations  are  very  simple.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  usual  trade  test  of  infusion :  a 
quantity  of  tea,  amounting  to  the  weight  of  a  sixpence,  is 
put  into  a  small  covered  cup,  and  infused  with  about  four 
ounces  of  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes.  The  infusion  is 
then  poured  off  from  the  leaves,  and  is  examined  for  colour, 


taste,  and  odour— aU  of  which  are  characteristic.  The 
leaves,  too,  are  examined  for  soundness,  for  colour,  for  size, 
and  for  special  botanical  properties.  Impurities  like  iron 
filings,  sand,  or  dirt,  are  easily  seen  among  the  leave*,  or  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cup ;  and  when  these  are  placed  upon  a 
coarse  sieve  and  washed  with  water,  the  impurities  past 
through,  and  may  be  collected  for  examination.  The  leaves, 
too,  betray  by  their  coarseness  and  botanical  characters, 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  tea ;  for  although  the  leaves 
of  genuine  tea  differ  much  in  sixe  and  form,  yet  their 
venation  and  general  structure  are  very  distinctive.  Very 
young  leaves  are  narrow,  convoluted,  and  downy ;  those 
next  in  size  and  age  have  their  edges  delicately  serrated, 
and  the  venation  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  while  those  of 
larger  size  have  the  venation  well  marked,  there  being  a 
series  of  loops  along  each  aide  of  the  leaf  extending  from 
the  mid-rib  to  the  edge :  the  serrations  also  are  stronger 
and  deeper,  beginning  a  short  distance  from  the  stem  and 
running  up  the  aide  of  the  leaf  to  the  apex.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf 
are  very  characteristic  Further  investigations  of  a  chemical 
nature  are  sometimes  needed  to  determine  the  question  of 
adulteration ;  and  these  depend  on  the  well-known  com- 
position of  good  tea.  In  different  cases,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  leaf  and  its  mode  of  treatment,  the  proportions 
of  its  chief  constituents  may  vary ;  but  in  a  general  way 
it  may  be  said  that  the  average  composition  of  tea  is  as 
follows : — Moisture  from  6  to  10  per  cent  ;  astringent 
matter  (tannin),  from  25  to  35 ;  gum,  from  6  to  7 ; 
albuminous  matters,  from  2  to  3 ;  thein,  from  2  to  3 ; 
mineral  matters  (ash),  from  5  to  6 ;  and  ligneous  or  woody 
tissue,  from  50  to  60  per  cent  Green  tea,  which  is 
generally  made  out  of  young  leaves,  contains  the  largest 
quantity  of  soluble  matters;  and  these,  when  fully  exhausted 
from  the  leaves  by  successive  boiling  in  water,  amount  to 
from  25  to  35  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  tea.  In 
ordinary  cases,  when  the  tea  is  merely  infused  in  boiling 
water,  it  does  not  yield  above  25  per  cent  of  extractive 
Again,  the  ash  of  tea  is  very  characteristic  of  its  quality — 
old  and  spurious  leaves,  as  well  as  tea  adulterated  with 
mineral  matter,  yielding  more  than  6  per  cent  of  ash.  The 
chief  constituents  of  the  ash  of  good  tea  are  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  with  a  little  lime,  silica,  and  oxide  of  iron 
— there  being  but  a  trace  of  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  . 
whereas  the  ash  of  old  and  exhausted  leaves  contains  but 
little  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  in  proportion  to  the  lime 
and  silica  ;  and  in  those  cases  where  tea  has  been  damaged 
by  sea  water,  the  amount  of  chloride  is  considerable.  Iron 
filings  in  tea  are  easily  discovered  by  means  of  a  magnet, 
there  being  in  some  cases  as  much  a«  20  or  30  per  cent  of 
this  impurity.  Even  when  incorporated  with  the  leaf 
before  rolling  and  glazing,  the  fraud  is  detected  by  the 
attraction  of  the  tea  to  the  magnet 

4.  Cocoa  in  its  natural  state  contains  so  much  fatty 
matter  (amounting  to  rather  more  than  half  its  weight), 
that  it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  reduce  it  by  means  of 
sugar  or  farinaceous  substances.  The  first  of  these  pre- 
parations is  called  chocolate,  and  the  latter  is  known  by 
such  names  as  granulated,  flake,  rock,  soluble  cocoa,  A  c,  In 
some  cases  the  mixture  is  adulterated  with  mineral  matters, 
as  oxide  of  iron,  to  give  colour.  These  adulterations  are 
recognised  by  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the  preparation, 
by  its  microscopic  characters,  by  the  colour  and  reaction 
of  its  solution,  and  by  the  proportions  of  fat  and  mineral 
matters  in  it 

5.  Brtad. — Especial  care  has  been  taken  at  all  times  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  dishonest  dealing  of  bakers. 
The  assize  of  bread,  for  example,  is  a  very  ancient  institu- 
tion ;  for  it  was  the  subject  of  a  proclamation  in  1 202,  and 
it  was  the  chief  matter  referred  to  in  the  notable  statute  of 
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the  Pillory  and  Tumbrel  (51  Henry  Til.  stat  16)  already 
mentioned  In  the  city  of  London,  according  to  "  Liber 
Albvt,"  the  assize  of  bread  was  an  important  institution. 
It  was  always  made  immediately  after  the  feast  of  St 
Michanl  in  each  year,  and  very  specific  instructions  were 
given  for  the  guidance  of  the  four  discreet  men  who  were 
to  perform  it ;  for  their  decision  regulated  the  business  of 
the  baker  in  respect  of  the  price  and  quality  of  bread,  Ac, 
far  the  current  year;  and  woe  to  him  if  he  disregarded  it — 
there  being  numerous  instances  in  " Liber  Allot"  of  the 
pillory  and  the  thew  in  eases  where  bread  had  been  found 
adulterated  or  of  short  weight  In  the  time  of  Anne,  the 
assize  of  bread  was  still  further  regulated  (8  Anne,  e.  19), 
and  in  the  year  1816  it  was  abolished  by  tho  statute  55 
Geo.  III.  c  99.  Especial  provision,  however,  was  made 
to  guard  against  the  frauds  of  adulteration,  for  several  Acts 
of  Parliament,  especially  31  Qeo.  II.  c  29  and  1  and  2 
Geo.  IV.  c  50,  prohibited  the  use  of  alum  and  other 
spurious  articles  in  bread  under  severe  penalties.  At  the 
present  time,  the  chief  adulterations  of  bread  are  with  alum 
or  sulphate  of  copper  for  the  purpose  of  giving  solidity  to 
the  gluten  of  damaged  or  inferior  flour,  or  with  chalk  or 
carbonate  of  soda  to  correct  the  acidity  of  such  flour,  or 
with  boiled  rice  or  potatoes  to  enable  the  bread  to  carry 
more  water,  and  thus  to  produce  a  large  number  of  loaves 
per  sack  of  flour.  In  practice  100  lbs.  of  flour  will  make 
from  133  to  137  Iba.  of  bread,  a  good  average  being  136 
lbs. ;  so  that  a  sack  of  flour  of  280  lbs.  should  yield  95 
four-pound  loaves.  But  the  art  of  the  baker  is  exercised  to 
increase  the  number,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  harden- 
ing the  gluten  in  the  way  already  mentioned,  or  by  means 
of  s  gummy  meat  of  boiled  rice,  three  or  four  pounds 
of  which,  when  boiled  for  two  or  three  hour*  in  as 
many  gallons  of  water,  will  make  a  sack  of  flour  yield  at 
leut  100  four-pound  loaves.  Such  bread,  however,  is 
always  dropsical,  and  gets  soft  and  sodden  at  the  base  on 
tending,  and  quickly  becomes  mouldy.  A  good  loaf 
ihould  have  kindness  of  structure,  being  neither  chaffy, 
nor  flaky,  nor  crummy,  nor  sodden.  It  should  also  be 
•weet  and  agreeablo  to  the  palate  and  the  nose,  being 
neither  sour  nor  mouldy.  It  should  keep  well,  and  be 
easily  restored  to  freshness  by  heating  it  in  a  closed  vessel. 
Attd  a  slice  of  it,  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  from  260° 
to  280'  Fahr.  should  hardly  be  discoloured,  and  should  not 
loss  more  than  37  or  38  per  cent  of  its  weight  When 
«teeped  in  water,  it  ahould  give  a  milky  sweet  solution, 
and  not  a  ropy  acid  liquid.  The  recognition  of  alum  and 
anlphate  of  copper  in  bread  requires  practice  and  skilful 
manipulation,  it  being  surrounded  with  difficulties.  The 
most  tasily  applied  process  is  that  described  by  Mr  Horaley. 
He  makes  a  tincture  of  logwood,  by  digesting  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  the  freshly  cut  chips  in  five  ounces  of  methylated 
*pirit  for  eight  hours,  and  filters.  A  teaspoonful  of  this 
tincture  is  put  with  a  like  quantity  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  a  wine-glassful  of  water ;  and 
the  mixed  solutions,  which  are  of  a  pink  colour,  are  then 
awed  into  a  white-ware  plate  or  dish.  A  alice  of  the 
'ospected  bread  is  allowed  to  soak  in  it  for  five  minutes, 
uter  which  it  is  placed  upon  a  clear  plate  to  drain,  and,  if 
alum  be  present,  it  will,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two, 
acquire  a  blue  colour ;  if  the  tint  be  greenish,  it  is  a  sign 
«  tulphate  of  copper ;  whereas  pure  bread  gradually  loses 
'a  pink  colour,  but  never  becomes  blue  or  green.  The 
«*h  of  bread  will  also  furnish  evidences  of  the  presence  of 
mineral  impurities. 

6.  Flour  and  other  Farinaceous  Matters. — The  tests  for 
S°°d  flour  are  ire  sweetness  and  freedom  from  acidity  and 
n>n»ty  flavour.  A  given  weight  of  the  flour,  say  500 
Stains,  made  i,jt9  a  ,tifj  dough  yrfih  water,  and  then 
carefully  kneaded  under  a  small  stream  of  water,  will  yield 


a  tough  elastic  gluten,  which,  when  baked  b  an  oven, 
expands  into  a  clean-looking  boll  of  a  rich  brown  colour, 
that  weighs,  when  perfectly  dry,  not  leas  than  50  grains. 
Bad  flour  makes  a  ropy-looking  gluten,  which  is  very 
difficult  of  manipulation,  and  is  of  a  dirty  brown  colour 
when  baked.  The  ash  of  flour  should  not  exceed  2  per 
cent  Other  farinaceous  matters  are  recognised  under  the 
microscope  by  the  peculiar  form,  and  site,  and  marking  of 
the  individual  granules.  In  this  way,  the  adulterations  of 
oat-meal  with  barley-meal,  and  of  arrow-root  with  inferior 
starches,  may  be  easily  detected. 

7.  Fatty  Matters  and  Otis  are  the  subjects  of  frequent 
adulteration.  Butter  and  lard,  for  example,  are  mixed 
with  inferior  fats,  and  with  water,  salt,  and  farina.  Most 
of  these  impurities  are  seen  when  the  sample  of  butter  or 
lard  is  melted  in  a  glass,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm 
place  for  a  few  hours,  when  the  pure  fat  will  float  as  a 
transparent  oil,  while  the  water,  salt,  farina,  Ac,  will  subside 
to  the  bottom  of  tho  glass.  Fresh  butter  generally  contains 
a  notable  quantity  of  water,  as  from  12  to  13  per  cent, 
and  sometimes  a  little  salt,  and  a  trace  of  curd ;  but  these 
should  never  exceed  two  per  cent  in  the  aggregate.  Foreign 
fata  are  recognised  by  the  granular  look  of  the  butter,  by 
its  gritty  feel,  by  its  taste,  and  by  its  odour  when  warmed. 
Other  testa  for  these  impurities  are  the  melting-point  of  the 
sample,  and  its  solubility  in  a  fixed  quantity  of  ether  at  a 
temperature  of  65°  Fahr.  20  grains  of  the  sample,  treated 
with  a  fluid  drachm  of  ether,  in  a  closed  test  tube,  will 
look  slighty  flocculent,and  bealrrost  entirelydissolved  in  the 
case  of  good  butter ;  but  it  will  be  mealy  and  liniment-liko 
with  lard,  granular  with  dripping,  and  almost  solid  with 
mutton  fat  The  melting  point  of  different  fats  is  as 
follows: — Horse  grease,  140°;  calf  fat,  136°;  mutton  fat, 
130°;  beef  fat,  99°;  hog^slard,  81';  and  butter,  80°. 

Oils  are  adulterated  with  inferior  kinds,  and  the  fraud  is 
detected  by  means  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil,  and  its 
chemical  reactions  when  tested  upon  a  white  plate  with  a 
drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid — the  colour  and  its 
time  of  development  being  the  indications  of  the  quality 
of  the  oil.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  animal  oils  are  as 
follows  :— Neot's-foot  oil,  880 ;  tallow  oil,  900 ;  dolphin  oil, 
918;  cod-liver  oil,  921  to  926;  whale  oil,  927;  seal  oil, 
934;  porpoise  oil,  937.  Among  the  vegetable  oils  the 
following  ore  the  most  important : — Rape  or  colza  oil,  913 
to  916;  olive  oil,  918;  filbert  oil,  916;  beech-nut,  922; 
walnut,  923 ;  cotton-seed,  923  to  928 ;  poppy,  924 ;  sweet 
almond,  918  to  922;  hazel-nut  and  hemp-seed,  926; 
and  linseed,  634  to  936. 

8.  Isinglass  is  often  adulterated  with  gelatine,  the  fraud 
being  ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to  retain  to  a  large  extent 
the  well-known  characters  of  genuine  isinglass;  but  it  may 
be  recognised  in  the  following  way :  immersed  in  cold  water, 
the  shreds  of  genuine  isinglass  become  white  and  opaque 
like  cotton  threads,  and  they  swell  equally  in  all  directions, 
whereas  those  of  gelatine  become  transparent  and  ribbon- 
like. Isinglass  dissolves  completely  in  boiling  water,  and 
makes  a  slightly  turbid  solution,  which  has  a  faint  fishy 
smell,  and  is  without  action  on  litmus  paper;  whereas 
gelatine  leaves  a  quantity  of  insoluble  matter,  and  the 
solution  smells  of  glue,  and  has  an  acid  reaction.  Strong 
acetic  acid  swells  up  the  shreds  of  isinglass,  and  renders 
them  soft  and  gelatinous ;  but  it  hardens  gelatine.  And, 
lastly,  the  ash  of  genuine  isinglass  is  very  6mall  in  quantity, 
and  has  a  reddish  colour ;  whereas  that  of  gelatine  is  bulky 
(weighing  from  2  to  3  per  cent),  and  has  a  perfectly  white 
appearance  from  the  presence  of  calcareous  salts.  Genuine 
isinglass  is  produced  from  the  swimming-bladder  or  sound 
of  the  sturgeon,  but  gelatine  is  a  sort  of  clarified  glue 
obtained  from  bones,  clippings  of  hides,  <tc  Boussingault 
states  that  the  Boux  wilier  glue,  which  is  prepared  from  tho 
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bones  of  horses  slaughtered  at  that  establishment,  is  trans* 
parent,  and  nearly  colourless,  and  is  on  that  account  much 
aought  after  by  restaurateurs  for  making  jellies.  It  enters 
largely,  too,  into  the  composition  of  French  gelatine. 

9.  Sugar. — During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  starch  has  been  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  The  pioduct  is  sent  into  commerce 
under  the  names  of  glucose,  aacchorum,  and  British  sugar  ; 
and  although  it  is  chiefly  used  for  brewing  purposes,  it  is 
also  employed  for  adulterating  brown  sugar,  and  for  making 
confections  ry,  jams,  mannaladea,  and  fruit  jellies.  In  the 
year  1870,  as  much  as  25,737  cwt  of  this  sugar  wss 
manufactured  for  home  consumption,  and  since  then  the 
quantity  has  been  increasing.  It  is  produced  from  rice  or 
other  starch,  by  submitting  it  to  tho  action  of  very  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  at  a  boiling  temperature — the  acid  being 
afterwards  neutralised  with  lime,  and  the  solution  evapo- 
rated to  the  setting  point  The  crystals  of  ^rape  sugar  ere 
very  small,  and  are  entirely  without  that  sparkling  character 
which  distinguishes  cane  sugar.  They  are  less  soluble  in 
water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol,  than  cano  sugar,  and  they 
have  only  about  one-third  the  sweetening  power.  Boiled 
with  a  solution  of  *austic  potash,  they  quickly  produce  a 
deep  brown  liquid,  and  they  havo  the  power  of  reducing 
the  hydratcd  oxide  of  copper,  when  heated  therewith  in  an 
alkalino  solution.  These  characters  aro  distinctive  of  it, 
and  will  serve  to  recognise  it  in  tho  brown  sugars  of 
commerce. 

10.  Mustard  is  generally  so  acrid  and  powerful  in  its 
flavour  that  it  is  commonly  diluted  with  flour,  or  other 
farinaceous  matter,  turmeric  being  added  to  improve  its 
appearance  The  mixture  is  recognised  by  means  of  tho 
microscope,  when  the  granules  of  starch  and  the  colouring 
matters  of  turmeric  are  easily  seen.  Genuine  mustard  does 
not  contain  starch,  and  thcreforo  docs  not  Koome  blue 
when  it  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine. 

1 1.  Spiees,  as  pepper,  cinnamon,  curry  powder,  ginger, 
cayenne,  dec,  are  more  or  less  the  subjects  of  fraudulent 
adulteration,  which  can  readily  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  by  an  examination  of  the  mineral  constituents. 
Formerly,  popper  was  ground  by  the  retail  dealer,  and  then 
there  was  no  excuse  for  the  presence  of  adulterating  agents  , 
but  in  1856,  the  wholesale  dealer  undertook  the  business 
of  grinding,  and  from  that  time  adulteration  has  becu  on 
tho  increase.  In  somo  cases,  the  article  docs  not  contain 
a  trace  of  pepper,  but  is  mado  up  of  gyi>sum,  mustard 
husk,  and  a  little  starch.  In  the  Ninth  Report  of  the 
Commiuiantrt  of  Inland  Revenue,  there  is  s  statement 
by  Mr  Phillips,  the  chief  chemist  of  the  Excise,  that  ho 
found  a  sample  of  so-called  pepper  containing  25  per  cent, 
gypsum,  the  rest  being  mustard  husks  and  a  little  cereal 
starch,  without  a  trace  of  pepper.  Another  samplo  con 
listed  of  16  per  cent  gypsum,  44  mustard  husks,  a  littlo 
cereal  starch,  and  the  rest  pepper.  Four  other  samples, 
closely  resembling  pepper,  so  as  to  deceive  an  inexperienced 
eye,  were  found  to  contain  about  22  per  cent  of  gypsum, 
with  aand,  starch,  and  mustard  husk.  Linseed  t.ieal  and 
puwdcred  capsicums  are  likewise  used  for  adulterating 
pepper.  The  chief  sophistications  of  ginger  powder  are 
sago-meal,  ground  rice,  and  turmeric ;  while  the  colouring 
agents  of  curry  powders  and  cayenne  are  ferruginous 
earths,  brick  awl,  and  even  vermilion  and  red-lead. 
Spices,  too,  are  sometimes  exhausted  of  their  active  pro- 
perties before  they  are  ground  and  sold  to  the  public. 

12.  Beer,  Ale,  and  Porter. — Tho  assixe  of  ale  is  con- 
temporaneous with  that  of  bread,  being  described  as  the 
"Asrisa  Panu  et  Cervtticr,"  in  old  documents.  In  tho 
statute  51  Henry  III.  c.  16  (1266),  they  are  spoken  of 
as  ancient  and  well-known  institutions,  the  object  of  them 
being  to  regulste  the  quality  and  price  of  these  articles. 


The  officers  arqwinted  to  detorniins  the  goodness  of  tie 
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were  called  "rie  conners,"  or  "ale  testers"  (futtatorti 
cervuut),  and  were  elected  annually  in  the  court-teat  of 
each  manor,  and  in  the  city  of  London  at  the  ward-mote, 
according  to  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  alderman  and 

other  reputable  men  of  the  ward.  Very  specific  instruction! 
are  given  in  Liber  A  lout  of  the  business  of  the  brewer,  and 
of  the  penalties  for  any  default  thereof — it  being  ordained 
that  no  ale  should  be  sold  without  having  been  tasted  and 
approved  by  tho  ale  conners  of  the  district.  Even  no* 
these  officers  ore  elected  in  the  city  of  London  with  the  old 
formalities,  but  the  real  duty  of  examining  the  quality  of 
ale,  beer,  and  porter  haa  for  many  years  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Excise.  As  far  back  as  tho  time  of  Anne  there  wis 
a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  Coecnlut  indtcus  or  any 
unwholesome  ingredient  in  the  brewing  of  beer,  undrr 
severe  penalties,  the  brewer  being  restricted  to  the  use  of 
malt  end  hops  alone;  but  gradually,  as  the  taste  for  porter 
camo  in'.o  fashion  (sinco  1730),  and  during  iho  French  war, 
when  the  priro  of  malt  was  very  high,  certain  colouring 
matters  prepared  from  burnt  sugar  were  allowed  to  be 
used,  and  this  at  last  became  so  necessary  to  the  trade, 
that  it  was  legalised  by  the  Act  51  Geo.  111.  c.  51. 
Five  years  after,  however,  it  was  prohibited  by  the  statute 
56  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  which  declared  that  after  the  5th  of 
July  1817,  no  brewer,  or  dealer,  or  retailer  of  beer,  shall 
receive,  or  use,  or  have  in  his  possession  or  custody,  any 
liquor,  extract,  or  other  material  or  preparation,  for  the 
purpose  of  darkening  the  colour  of  worts  or  beer,  other 
than  brown  malt.  He  was  also  prohibited  from  using 
molosscs,  honey,  liquorice,  vitriol,  quassia,  Coceulnt  indtrtuM 
grains  of  paradise,  guinea  pepper,  or  opium,  or  any  extract 
or  preparation  of  the  same,  or  any  substitute  for  molt  or 
hops,  under  a  penalty  of  £200 ;  and  no  chemist  or  vendor 
of  drugs  was  permitted  to  sell,  send,  or  deliver  any  such 
things  to  a  brewer  or  retailer  of  beer  under  a  penalty  of 
£500.  Later  still,  in  1830,  the  Act  for  permitting  the 
general  aalo  of  beer  and  cider  by  retail  in  England  (1 
WilL  IV.  c.  64),  declares  that  if  any  person  so  licensed 
shall  knowingly  sell  any  beer,  ale,  or  porter,  made  otherwise 
than  from  malt  and  bops,  or  shall  mix,  or  cause  to  be 
admixed,  any  drugs  or  other  pernicioua  ingredients  with, 
any  beer  sold  in  his  house  or  premises,  or  shall  fraudulently 
dilute  or  in  any  way  adulterate  any  such  beer,  Arc., shall  for 
tho  first  offence  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  of  from  £10  to  £20, 
and  for  tho  second  offenco  shall  bo  adjudged  disqualified 
from  selling  beer,  nlc,  or  porter  for  two  years,  or  forfeit 
a  sum  of  from  £20  to  £50 ;  and  the  same  regulations 
applied  to  cider  and  perry.  Tho  execution  of  these  acts 
rested  with  the  Excise,  and  it  would  seem  that  three  classes 
of  adulterations  were  practised,  namely,  \it,  Those  which 
gave  fictitious  strength  to  the  beer,  as  Coceulut  indietu, 
tobacco,  opium,  dsc;  2d,  Those  which  improved  the  flavour 
and  body  of  the  bcei,  as  grains  of  paradise,  capsicum  pods, 
ground  ginger,  coriander  seeds,  caraway  seeds,  sweet  flag, 
liquorice,  molasses,  and  salt ;  and,  3d,  Those  which  gave 
bitterness,  as  quassia,  chiretta,  horehound,  gentian,  Ac  In 
London  tho  publicans  were  not  in  the  habit  of  practising  the 
first  kiud  of  adulteration,  but  confined  themselves  to  the 
second  and  third.  In  the  country,  however,  according  to 
Mr  Phillips,  it  was  quite  otherwise,  especially  with  brewers 
who  retailed  their  own  beer ;  for  he  found  that  they  fre- 
quently used  tobacco  and  Coccvlut  i adieu*.  lie  even 
thinks  that  the  cases  of  brutal  and  purposeless  violence 
which  were  so  often  recorded  were  referable  to  the  madden- 
ing influence  of  these  ingredients.  By  the  Act  24  and  25 
Vict  c  22  (1863),  when  tho  duty  on  hops  was  relieved, 
theso  bitters  and  substitutes  were  permitted,  and  so  also 
was  sugar,  provided  the  full  duty  of  12a.  8d.  per  cwt.  was 
paid  upon  it    Later  etill,  by  the  Licensing  Act  1872  (35 
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And  36  Vict,  c  94),  provision  ia  made  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  adulteration  of  beer ;  for  it  prohibit*  the 
possession,  sale,  or  nee  of  beer  adulterated  with  Coeeultu 
tndutu,  chloride  of  sodium  (otherwise  common  aalt),  cop- 
peras, opium,  Indian  hemp,  strychnine,  tobacco,  darnel- 
seed,  extract  of  logwood,  salts  of  tine  or  lead,  alum,  and 
any  extract  or  compound  thereof,  under  a  penalty  of  £20 
for  the  first  offence,  and  XI 00  for  the  second  offence, 
together  with  disqualification  of  both  the  dealer  and  the 
house  for  s  certain  period.  The  polke  and  the  officers  of 
Inland  Revenue  are  empowered  to  search  for  and  obtain 
samples  of  such  beer,  and  the  analyst  is  a  person  appointed 
by  the  Excise.  The  testa  for  the  adulteration  ot  beer,  ale, 
and  porter,  are  not  easily  applied  except  by  a  skilled 
chemist ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  chief  qualities  of 
good  beer  are  its  density,  sweetness,  spirituosity,  piquancy, 
flavour,  and  fro  thin  ess.  The  density  of  ale  and  beer  ranges 
from  1008  to  1020  (water  being  1000)— the  average 
being  1015  ;  and  in  the  case  of  porter  it  ranges  from  1015  to 
1020.  The  amount  of  alcohol  in  these  beverages  ranges 
from  5  to  9  per  cent,  the  average  being  about  7.  The 
solid  extract  is  from  4  to  6  per  cent.,  and  the  ash  or  mineral 
matter  is  from  0-2  to  0-3  per  cent  very  little  of  which 
should  be  common  salt. 

13.  IfalL — The  Excise  do  not  permit  malt  to  be  adul- 
terated with  ungerminated  grain  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  presence  of  these  grains  is  accidental 
or  otherwise,  as  in  some  wet  seasons  when  barley  is  badly 
stacked  it  will  heat  or  become  mouldy,  and  the  grains  will 
lose  their  vitality.  Even  if  the  grain  is  dried  artificially 
at  %  temperature  of  from  140"  to  150°  Fahr.,  the  vitality  of 
the  seed  will  be  destroyed.  In  some  seasons  as  much  as  from 
34  to  70  per  cent  of  tho  grain  will  be  killed.  Boasted 
unmalted  grain,  instead  of  tho  malted,  is  prohibited  by  1 9 
sad  20  Vict  a  34,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
substitution  is  largely  practised. 

14.  Win*  and  Saints. — The  denunciations  in  the  Scripture 
aga&BC  the  nseof  mixed  wine  ha  ve  reference,  In  all  probability . 
to  wines  which  were  fortified  or  adulterated  with  stimulating 
and  intoxicating  herbs.  In  this  country  measures  were 
taken  at  a  very  early  period  to  prevent  the  sale  of  unsound 
and  unwholesome  wine.  Tho  Vintners'  Company,  for 
example,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Win*  Tonntrt*  hod 
control  over  the  price  and  purity  of  the  article,  there  being 
chosen  every  year  "  persona  of  the  most  sufficient  most 
true,  and  most  cunning  of  the  craft  (that  hold  no  taverns)," 
who  were  to  see  to  tho  condition  of  all  wines  sold  by  retail, 
and  who  were  to  govern  the  ta vomers  in  all  their  proceedings. 
Bad  or  adulterated  wine  was  thrown  into  the  gutters,  and 
the  possessors  thereof  were  set  in  the  pillory.  It  would 
seem  that  the  wine  which  was  moat  adulterated  was  that 
called  Oascoign ;  for  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth  (1432),  there  was  a  petition  to  the  king  on  the 
subject,  praying  him  to  amend  the  same.  Stowe,  in  fact, 
says  "that  in  the  6th  of  Henry  VL,  the  Lombardes 
corrupting  their  sweets  wines,  when  tho  knowledge  thereof 
came  to  John  Banwell,  maior  of  London,  he,  in  divers 
places  of  the  citie,  commanded  the  hcades  of  tho  buts  ond 
other  vessels  in  the  open  streetes  to  be  broken,  to  the 
number  of  fifty,  so  that  tho  liquor  running  forth  passed 
through  the  citie  like  a  stream  of  raine  water,  in  tho  sight 
of  all  the  people,  from  whence  there  issued  a  most  loathsome 
savour."  In  modern  times  the  art  of  adulterating  wine 
has  been  brought  to  great  perfection ;  for  it  consists  not 
merely  in  the  blending  of  wines  of  different  countries  and 
vintages,  but  in  the  u*s  of  materials  which  sre  entirely 
foreign  to  the  grape.  Port  wine,  for  example,  is  manuiactured 
from  Beni  Carlos,  Figueros,  and  red  Cape,  with  a  touch 
of  Mountain  to  soften  tho  mixture  and  givo  it  richness — 


the  body  and  flavour  being  produced  by  gum-dragon,  and 
the  colour  by  "  berry-dye,"  which  is  a  preparation  of  German 
bilberriea  To  this  is  added  tho  washings  of  brandy  casks 
("  brandy  eotoe")  and  a  little  salt  of  tartar  to  form  a  crust 
Sherry  of  the  brown  kind  and  of  low  price  is  mingled  with 
Cape  Sojd  cheap  brandy,  and  ia  flavoured  with  "  brandy* 
cowe,"  sugar-candy,  and  bitter  almonds.  If  the  colour  be 
too  high  it  is  lowered  by  means  of  blood,  and  softness  is 
imparted  to  it  by  gum -benzoin.  Pale  sherries  are  produced 
by  moons  of  plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum,  by  a  process  called 
"  plastering,"  and  tho  effect  of  it  is  to  remove  the  natural 
acids  (tartaric  and  malic),  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  woe. 
In  this  way  a  pale,  dry,  bitter,  and  subacid  wme  is 
produced,  charged  with  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  potash. 
Large  quantities  of  what  are  called  clarets  are  manufactured 
in  this  country  from  inferior  French  wine  and  rough  cider, 
the  colour  being  imparted  to  it  by  tumsol  or  cochineal. 
Madeira  is  produced  from  Vidonia  with  a  little  Mountain 
and  Cape,  to  which  are  added  bitter  almonds  and  sugar. 
Even  Vidonia  and  Cape  are  adulterated  with  cider  and  rum 
— carbonate  of  soda  being  used  to  correct  the  acidity. 
Common  Sicilian  wine  is  transformed  into  Tokay,  Malaga, 
and  Lachryma  Chris ti  Champagne  is  produced  from 
rhubarb  stalks,  gooseberries,  and  sugar,  the  product  being 
largely  consumed  at  balls,  races,  masquerades,  and  public 
dinners.  Of  late,  too,  since  the  investigations  of  Pctiot, 
Thenard,  Gall,  Hussman,  and  others,  the  manufacture  of 
wine  from  sugar  and  the  refuse  husk  or  mark  of  the  grapo 
has  been  largely  practised,  insomuch  that  a  great  part  of 
tho  wine  of  France  and  Germany  has  ceased  to  be  the  juice 
of  the  grape  at  all  In  point  of  fact,  the  processes  of 
blending,  softening,  fortifying,  sweetening,  plastering,  &c,, 
&c,  are  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  obtain  a  sample  of  genuine  wine,  even  at  first 
hand ;  and  books  are  written  on  the  subject,  in  which  the 
plainest  directions  sre  given  for  the  fabrication  of  every 
kind  of  wine,  there  being  druggists  called  "brewers' 
druggists,"  who  supply  the  agents  of  adulteration.  These 
are  as  follow : — Elderberry,  logwood,  braril-wood,  red 
sannders- wood,  cudbear,  red  beet-root  Ac,  for  colour; 
litharge,  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
carbonate  of  potash,  to  correct  acidity  ;  catechu,  logwood, 
sloe-leaves,  and  oak-bark,  for  astringency;  sulphate  of  lime, 
gypsum,  or  Spanish  earth,  and  alum  for  removing  colour ; 
cane  sugar  for  giving  sweetness  and  body ;  glucose  or  starch 
sugar  for  artificial  wins ;  alcohol  for  fortifying ;  and  ether, 
especially  acetic  ether,  for  giving  bouquet  and  flavour.  The 
tests  for  these  agents  are  not  readily  applied,  except  by  the 
professional  chemist ;  but  they  are  promptly  recognised 
by  the  stomach  and  the  brain,  for  good  wine,  though  it 
may  intoxicate,  rarely  leaves  a  disagreeable  impression.  In 
a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  specifio  gravity  of 
genuine  wino  ranges  from  991  to  997;  and  the  amount 
of  alcohol  in  it  never  exceeds  20  per  cent  by  volume.  The 
solid  residue  in  it,  when  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness, 
amounts  to  from  1  '33  to  2-15  per  cent  in  Rhine  wines, 
and  in  the  light  wines  of  France;  to  from  2  85  to  3  73  per 
cent  in  Teneriffe  and  Cape ;  to  from  3  49  to  4  54  per  cenw 
in  sherry  and  Madeira;  and  to  from  8*78  to  6'24  in  port 
Sweet  wines,  ss  Lachryma  Christi,  Muscat,  Malaga,  Tokay, 
Bergerac,  champagne,  and  the  wines  of  the  Palatinate, 
contain  a  much  larger  percentage  of  Solid  matter  in  them. 
The  ash,  or  involatile  constituents  of  wine,  should  range 
between  01 9  and  0-5  per  cent  It  should  be  strongly 
alkaline,  and  should  consist  of  carbonate,  sulphate,  and 
phosphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  a  little  alumina  As  a  distinctive  mark  of  genuine 
wine,  tho  ash  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Again,  pure  wine 
gives  but  slight  precipitates  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  with 
I  acid  nitrate  of  silver,  and  acid  nitrate  of  baryta.  The 
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colouring  matter*  of  wine  may  be  separated  and  analysed 
by  the  process  of  Mulder,  which  is  too  elaborate  for 
description  in  this  place,  and  so  also  are  the  tests  for 
recognising  spurious  colours,  ss  the  test  of  Vogel,  Jacob, 
and  others  (solutions  of  acetate  of  lead),  that  of  Pelouxe 
and  Frcnny  (basic  acetate  of  lead) ;  of  Ness  Ton  Esenbeck 
(solutions  of  slum  and  of  carbonate  of  potash) ;  of  Batilliat 
(ammonia);  of  Filhol  (ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium); 
and  others.  At  present,  the  spectroscope  has  not  furnished, 
as  was  expected,  any  very  reliable  indications  of  the  nature 
of  the  colouring  matters  of  wine.  In  fact,  the  whole  subject 
requires  fuller  investigation.  The  adulteration  of  spirits 
consists  mostly  in  the  addition  of  water  and  in  the  use  of 
inferior  spirit,  recipes  being  given  in  the  Publican's  Guide, 
and  other  such  books,  for  what  is  called  making  up  spirits 
for  sale.  The  recognition  of  these  frauds  rests  with  the 
Excise,  under  the  Act  35  and  36  Vict  c  94. 

15.  Tobacco  and  Snuf.—  The  adulteration  of  these 
articles  is  prohibited  and  otherwise  provided  for  by  the 
statutes  5  and  6  Vict  c  93,  and  25'  and  26  Vict  c  7, 
and  30  and  31  Vict  c  90,  manufacturers  of  tobacco  and 
snuff  being  prohibited  from  using  or  baring  in  their 
possession  sugar,  honey,  molasses,  treacle,  leaves,  herbs,  or 
plants,  powdered  wood,  moss,  weeds,  sea-weeds,  or  any 
ground  or  un ground  roasted  grain,  chicory,  lime,  sand, 
timbre,  ochre,  or  other  earths,  nor  anything  capable  of 
being  used  to  increase  the  weight  of  tobacco  or  snuff,  under 
a  penalty  of  £200 — water  alone  being  allowed  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco ;  and  water,  salt,  and  alkaline  salts, 
as  well  as  lime  in  the  manufacture  of  snuffs,  under  a 
penalty  of  £300.  But  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  that  the  adulteration  of 
tobacco  and  snuff  is  still  largely  practised  Tobacco  is 
adulterated  with  molasses,  sugar,  aloes,  liquorice,  gum, 
catechu,  oil  and  lamp-black,  alum,  tannic  acid  and  iron,  log- 
wood, and  such  leaves  as  rhubarb,  chicory,  cabbage,  bur- 
dock, colts-foot,  and  excess  of  salt  and  water.  In  the  year 
1862  it  was  discovered  that  certain  Irish  manufacturers  were 
adulterating  their  Cavendish  and  roll-tobacco  with  liquorice, 
in  imitation  of  the  sweetened  Cavendish  of  North  America, 
and  therefore  in  1863  the  practice  was  legalised  in  the  case 
of  Cavendish  and  negro-head  by  the  Manufactured  Tobacco 
Act,  1863.  Snuffs  are  adulterated  with  excess  of  alkaline 
salts,  lime,  sand,  ferruginous  earths,  fustic,  torreiied  oat 
meal,  peat-moss,  ground  velonia  cups,  bichromate  of  potash, 
and  chromate  of  lead  Mr  Phillips  states,  in  the  Fourth 
Report  of  the  Commissioner!  of  Inland  Revenue,  that  up 
to  1856  the  practice  of  adulterating  snuff  was  very  prevalent, 
particularly  in  Ireland — 52  per  cent  of  the  samples  analysed 
being  found  to  be  illicit;  in  1858  and  subsequently, 
however,  the  proportion  has  been  much  less.  These 
adulterations  are  recognised  by  drying  the  sample,  and 
noting  the  loss  of  weight,  and  by  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  ash  left  on  incineration.  Foreign  leaves,  <tc,  are 
discovered  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

16.  Among  the  adulterations  which  are  practised  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  appearance  of  the  article,  and 
giving  it  a  false  strength,  are  the  following : — The  addition 
of  alum  or  sulphate  of  copper  to  bread  ;  the  facing  of  black 
tea  with  black  lead,  and  of  green  with  a  mixture  of  indigo 
or  Prussian  blue  with  turmeric  and  china  clay  ;  the  treat- 
ment of  pickles  and  preserved  fruits  with  a  salt  of  copper, 
which  has  the  property  of  mordanting  and  brightening  the 
green  colouring  matter  of  vegetables.  In  some  cases  the 
quantity  of  copper  has  been  so  large  as  to  give  a  coppery 
appearance  to  a  steel  kni/c  or  fork  kept  in  the  pickle  ;  but 
at  all  times  tho  metal  may  be  discovered  by  the  pink  colour 
of  the  ash,  and  by  its  becoming  blue  when  treated  with  a 
little  strong  ammonia.  Ferruginous  earths  are  added  to 
sauces,  anchovies,  potted  meats,  and  the  preparations  of 
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cocoa.  This  also  is  recognised  by  the  amount  and  colour 
of  the  ash.  Mineral  pigments,  as  yellow  and  orange  chromate 
of  lead,  green  arseniie  of  copper,  <fcc,  are  frequently  used 
in  colouring  confectionery,  and  have  produced  serious 
results  to  those  who  have  eaten  it  Lastly,  with  a  view  of 
giving  false  strength  to  the  article,  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
added  to  vinegar  and  lime-juice ;  blackjack  or  burnt  sugar 
to  coffee  and  chicory ;  catechu  or  terra  japonica  to  exhausted 
tea;  C occulta  indicus  to  beer  and  porter;  cayenne  and 
mustard  husks  to  pepper,  Ac 

17.  Adulterations  are  also  practised  for  the  purpose 
of  debasing  the  article,  a*  when  the  cream  is  taken  from 
milk  by  the  process  of  skimming ;  or  when  the  active 
principles  of  spices,  Ac,  have  been  removed  by  distillation. 

18.  Accidental  adulterations  may  occur  from  the  admix- 
ture of  darnel  or  ergot  with  flour;  siliceous  and  earthy 
matters  with  substances  that  are  ground  in  a  mill ;  mould 
or  acari  with  flour,  sugar,  cheese,  ^c ;  and  copper,  tine, 
or  lead  may  be  accidentally  derived  from  the  vessels  in 
which  any  acid  substance  or  liquid  has  been  prepared  or 
kept  In  this  manner  cider  and  wine  have  become  tainted 
with  lead;  sour  milk  with  zinc;  and  jellies,  jam*,  and 
proo&TQs  with  copper. 

19.  Adulteration  of  Cattle  Foods.— In  a  recent  trial, 
where  the  question  of  adulteration  was  raised,  a  linseed- 
cake  maker  stated  in  evidence  that  his  ordinary  oil-cake 
consisted  of  50  parts  ground  sesame'  cake,  20  ports  of  bran, 
and  30  of  linseed  and  linseed  sif tings.  To  prevent  the 
detection  of  this  fraud  by  an  examination  of  the  cake  with 
the  naked  eye,  it  is  customary  to  powder  the  materials 
very  fine  by  means  of  a  machine  called  a  "  Buffein  machine,'' 
after  which  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  together  and  pressed 
into  a  cake.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  pure  Unseed  cake 
is  not  saleable,  except  in  a  few  localities,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gainsborough,  and  in  the  agricultural  centres 
of  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk,  where  the  genuine  cako  is 
appreciated  Elsewhere  the  adulterated  article  commands 
a  ready  sale,  on  account  of  its  low  price;  and  thus 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  adulterating 
agents,  as  earth-nut,  cotton,  beech,  and  sesame  bran,  rice- 
husks,  oat-dust,  and  other  such  worthless  matter.  Very 
recently  this  important  subject  has  been  treated  by  Dr 
Voelcker  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Characters  of  Pure  and  Mixed 
Linseed  Cakes,"  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (voL  ix.  part 
1).  Some  of  the  impurities  of  linseed  cake  may  be  doe  to 
the  accidental  presence  of  the  seeds  of  various  weeds  and 
wild  plants,  which  the  careless  farmer  has  allowed  to  grow 
upon  his  land  Most  of  these,  however,  are  easily  removed 
by  one  or  two  siftings,  as  in  the  case  with  clean  linseed 
but  the  siftings  are  not  thrown  away ;  they  are  used  for 
adulterating  other  samples  of  linseed — making  the  eeconi, 
third  and  even  fourth  qualities  of  Riga  and  St  Petersburg 
seed  Occasionally  the  si/tings  are  sent  out  to  sea  in 
barges  to  meet  the  vessels  coming  from  the  north  with 
linseed  on  board ;  there  the  mixture  is  made ;  and  when 
the  vessels  reach  the  port  for  which  they  are  destined,  tho 
cargo  is  sold  for  genuine  linseed  "as  imported"  But 
besides  these  impurities,  the  linseed  cake  of  commerce 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  other  cakes,  as  rape,  earth- 
nut,  decorticated  and  undecorticatcd  cotton  seed  beech-nut, 
hemp-seed,  cocoa-nut,  cocoa,  palm-nut,  palm-kernels,  niger 
seed  sesame  or  teal  seed,  poppy,  castor  oil,  bassia,  curcas, 
indigo  seed  olive,  Ac.,  besides  bran,  acorns,  care b- beans,  and 
the  husks  or  shades  of  earth-nut,  oats,  barley,  rice, and  other 
refuse.  Some  of  these  things  are  actually  poisonous  to 
cattle,  as  in  the  case  of  castor-oil  cake,  curcas  bean, 
purging  flax,  wild  mustard  wild  radish,  Ac ;  others  are  of 
doubtful  quality,  as  corn  cockle,  darnel,  indigo  seed, 
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account  of  rancidity  and  other  properties,  as  cocoa-nut  cake, 
palm-nut  cake,  baaaia  cake,  &c. ;  while  many  are  so  charged 
with  -woody  matters  as  to  be  indigestible  and  irritating  in 
their  action,  as  cotton,  olive,  palm-nut,  husks  of  rice, 
cocoa-out  fibre,  saw-dust,  Ac  These  impurities  are  some- 
times easily  recognised  by  the  naked  eye,  or  by  a  lens  of 
low  power.  At  other  times  the  colour  of  the  cake  is  an 
indication  of  its  impurity.  The  taste  of  it  also  is  frequently 
characteristic ;  for  while  linseed  has  a  sweet  mucilaginous 
taste,  rape  seed  is  turnipy,  mustard  acrid,  dodder  like  garlic, 
basaia  bitter,  Ac.  Then,  again,  the  action  of  a  little  warm 
water  will  develope  the  flavour  of  impurities — rape  giving 
off  a  strong  odour  of  turnip,  mustard  its  well-known  acrid 
flavour,  wild  radish  and  other  impurities  their  characteristic 
smells.  When  examined  chemically  it  is  found  that 
adulterated  and  dirty  cakes  show  a  deficiency  of  oil  and 
albuminous  matter,  and  a  large  excess  of  woody  fibre  and 
mineral  substance.  In  good  cake  the  moisture  ranges  from 
10  to  14  per  cent.,  the  oil  from  10  to  15,  the  albuminous 
matter  from  25  to  35,  the  mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible 
fibre  to  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  the  woody  fibre  to  from  9 
to  14,  and  the  mineral  matter  or  ash  to  from  6  to  8  per 
cant  Cake  that  has  been  shipped  too  fresh  is  apt  to  heat 
and  become  mouldy ;  in  which  case  it  will  lose  its  fine 
aroma,  and  be  of  inferior  quality:  it  may  even  be  injurious 
to  animals  feeding  on  it 

20.  The  Adulteration  of  Seed*,  in  fraud  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  agriculture,  has 
been  provided  for  by  the  Act  32  and  33  Vict  c.  112, 
wherein  it  is  prohibited  to  kill,  dye,  or  to  sulphur  seeds,  or 
toy  way  to  give  them  a  false  appearance,  under  a  penalty 
of  £5  for  the  first  offence,  and  £50  for  the  second. 
But  for  all  this  extensive  frauds  are  practised :  turnip  seed 
is  adulterated  with  rape,  wild  mustard  or  charlock,  the 
vitality  of  which  has  been  destroyed  by  kiln-drying  at  a 
high  temperature ;  old  turnip  seed  (kiln-dried)  is  also  used 
for  diluting  fresh  seed ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  such  seed 
can  be  obtained  in  commerce  by  the  ton.  Again,  clover 
Ked  is  often  killed  and  dyed — one  of  the  commonest 
frauds  being  to  dye  trefoil,  and  to  sell  it  for  red  clover ; 
the  pinkish  or  yellowish-brown  tint  and  metallic  look  being 
given  with  a  weak  solution  of  logwood  and  alum,  or  with 
a  strong  solution  of  logwood  alone,  and  then  it  is  shaken 
op  with  a  little  black  lead.  Another  trick  is  to  dye  white 
clover  seed  with  a  weak  solution  of  indigo,  and  thus  to 
make  it  look  like  hybrid  clover  which  has  a  bluish-green 
colour.  When  trefoil  and  white  clover  seed  have  become 
changed  by  age  and  have  lost  their  yellowish  colour,  they 
are  dyed  with  infusion  of  turmeric,  and  then  toned  down 
with  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur;  in  fact,  these  fumes 
*xe  used  to  brighten  up  all  sorts  of  seeds  that  have  become 
brown  by  keeping,  but  they  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  seed. 

21.  Adulteration  of  Drug$. — This  at  all  times  has  been 
considered  a  serious  offence.  In  the  city  of  London,  the 
president  and  censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians  have 
power  to  search  for  apothecaries'  wares,  drugs,  and  stuffs, 
and  on  finding  them  defective,  corrupted,  and  not  meet  nor 
convenient  to  be  ministered  in  any  medicines  for  the  health 
of  man's  body,  they  are  to  deatroy.them,  and  are  to  correct 
and  punish  the  offenders  by  committing  them  to  prison, 
and  amercing  them  in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20. 
These  wholesome  powers  were  granted  to  the  college  by 
the  A«U  14  and  15  Hen.  VIII.  c  5,  and  32  Hen  VIIL 
c-  40,  and  2  Mary,  c  9;  but  although  they  are  still 
in  force,  and  might  be  advantageously  exercised,  yet 
they  have  long  since  fallen  into  disuse;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  there  would  "have  been  no 
practical  remedy  for  the  adulteration  of  drugs.  The 
Society  was  founded  in  1841,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 


the  status  and  education  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
preparation  and  sale  of  medicines,  and  it  was  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter  in  1843.  A  few  years  after,  in  1852, 
the  qualifications  of  pharmaceutical  chemists  were  regu- 
lated by  Act  of  Parliament  (15  and  16  Vict  c  56),  and 
in  1868  it  was  further  provided,  by  the  31  and  32  Vict 
c  121,  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  engage  in 
the  sale  or  dispensing  of  medicines,  or  to  use  the  title  of 
chemist  and  druggist,  or  dispensing  chemist,  or  pharmaceutist, 
without  being  duly  qualified,  and  registered  as  a  pharma- 
ceutical chemist  The  adulteration  of  medicine  was  also 
prohibited  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Adulteration  of  Food 
and  Drink  Act  1860  (23  and  24  Vict  c  84),  it  being 
declared  that  such  adulteration  should  be  deemed  an  ad- 
mixture injurious  to  health  More  recently,  in  1872,  the 
Act  35  and  36  Vict  c  74,  renders  it  penal  for  any  one 
to  adulterate  a  drug  for  sale,  or  to  sell  such  drug.  In  the 
first  case  the  penalty  is  a  sum  not  exceeding  £50,  to- 
gether with  the  costs  of  the  conviction ;  and  for  a  second 
offence  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months, 
with  hard  labour.  In  the  second  case,  the  seller  of  an 
adulterated  drug  is  subject  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£20,  together  with  costs ;  and  for  a  second  offence  he 
shall  have  his  name,  place  of  abode,  and  offence  pub- 
lished in  any  manner  that  the  justice  thinks  fit  The 
chief  adulterations  and  debasing  of  drugs  are  the  follow- 
ing : — In  the  case  of  vegetable  substances,  as  jalap,  opium, 
rhubarb,  cinchona  bark,  Ac,  foreign  substances  are  added 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  weight  in  drying  and  powdering, 
there  being  in  many  cases  a  trade  allowance  of  only  four 
per  cent  for  such  loss,  whereas  in  almost  all  cases  it  ex- 
ceeas  tain,  noots,  seeds,  ana  oarxs,  ior  example,  lose  irom 
6  to  9  per  cent,  scammony  7  per  cent,  aloes  9,  aaraaparilla 
10,  squills  12,  and  opium  from  15  to  25  per  cent  At  other 
times  foreign  substances  are  added  to  assist  the  grinding, 
or  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  article.  Occasionally 
the  active  principles  are  removed,  or  the  medicine  has 
become  worthless  from  keeping  or  from  faulty  preparation. 
In  the  case  of  the  alkaloids,  inert  substances,  as  sugar, 
starch,  gum,  Ac,  are  mixed  with  them  to  increase  their 
weight  and  bulk.  Lastly,  the  activity  of  a  vegetable  drug 
may  greatly  depend  on  its  mode  and  place  of  culture. 
With  respect  to  mineral  preparations,  there  is  even  a  still 
larger  field  for  adulteration,  insomuch  that  the  purity  of 
the  article  is  entirely  regulated  by  the  wholesale  price  of 
it  Again,  directly  after  the  Act  of  1856  (18  and  19 
Vict  c,  38),  which  permitted  the  sale  of  methylated 
spirit— that  is,  inferior  spirit  mixed  with  wood-naphtha, 
duty  free  for  manufacturing  purposes— advantage  was 
taken  of  it  by  many  chemists  and  druggists,  and  the 
cheap  spirit  was  used  for  making  tinctures  and  other 
medicinal  preparations.  This,  however,  came  at  last  to  be 
so  serious  and  dangerous  a  practice,  and  was  withal  so 
great  a  fraud  on  the  revenue,  that  means  were  taken  to 
suppress  it  by  the  Act  29  and  30  Vict  c  64,  wherein 
it  is  provided  that  such  spirit  shall  not  be  used  in  any 
medicinal  preparation,  except  in  the  manufacture  of  chloro- 
form, ether,  and  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  or  in  the  preparation 
of  other  things  whereby  the  spirit  was  afterwards  entirely 
dissipated.  But  Mr  Phillips  remarks,  in  the  Ninth  Report 
of  the  Commistumen  of  Inland  Revenue,  that  a  few 
instances  have  been  discovered  of  the  sale  of  drinks  nndcr 
the  names  of  "  Indianna  brandee,"  "  medicated  whiskee," 
"  pure  Islay  mountain,"  "Indian  tincture,"  Ac,  the  exciting 
principle  of  all  of  which  was  found  to  be  hypo  nitrous  ether 
prepared  from  methylated  spirit  In  the  case  of  a  drink 
called  "  Hollands  whiskee,"  it  was  produced  by  distilling  the 
methylated  spirit  with  a  little  nitrie  acid,  and  then  sweeten- 
ing with  treacle,  and  flavouring  with  rhubarb,  chloroform, 
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fcenugrook,  <kc,  so  as  to  conceal  its  real  character;  and 
notwithstanding  its  disagreeable  flavour,  it  got  into  public 
favour  in  some  districts,  especially  in  Ireland,  and  was 
largely  sold  as  a  cheap  means  of  producing  intoxication. 

22.  The  Adulteration  of  Textile  Fabric*. — Woollen  goods 
have  for  years  past  been  largely  adulterated  with  refuse 
fibres  called  "  shoddy"  or  "  minga"  The  practice  was 
denounced  by  Latimer  in  one  of  bis  sermons  at  Paul's 
Cross,  preached  before  king  Edward  in  1635,  wherein 
he  spoke  of  it  as  the  devil's  artifice,  saying  that  they  were 
wont  to  make  beds  of  flock,  but  now  they  had  turned  it 
into  dust,  which  he  aptly  called  "  Devil's  dust,"  and  that 
the  cloth  worker  did  so  incorporate  it  to  the  cloth  that  it  was 
wonderful  to  see.  The  practice  is  still  in  vogue,  for  there 
is  hardly  a  piece  of  cheap  cloth  without  it  Shoddy  as 
originally  used  was  merely  the  fluff  or  waste  from  the  looms, 
but  now  it  consists  of  any  kind  of  woollen  rubbish,  as  old 
blankets,  stockings,  Ac.,  pulled  to  pieces  in  a  machine  called 
the  "  Devil. "  Mingo  is  even  a  shorter  description  of  fibre, 
tnd  is  made  in  the  same  way  from  old  rags.  No  less  than 
forty  millions  of  pounds  of  these  are  made  annually  in 
Yorkshire,  at  an  estimated  value  of  eight  millions  sterling, 
and  all  of  it  is  used  for  adulterating  woollen  doth.  There 
is  even  another  kiud  of  refuse  called  "  extract,"  which  is 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  It  consists  of  the  wool 
obtained  from  the  rags  of  mixed  goods  ;  that  is,  goods 
which  have  a  cotton  or  linen  warp  blended  with  wool  The 
cotton  is  destroyed  by  chemical  agency,  chiefly  by  means 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  wool  is  left  intact 

The  cotton  fabrics  and  gray  goods  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  are  largely  adulterated  with  size  and  china  clay, 
the  object  "being  to  give  them  increased  weight  and  sub- 
stance, Up  to  about  twenty  years  ago  the  sizing  of  cotton 
goods  was  effected  with  a  mixture  of  fermented  flour, 
paste,  and  tallow,  by  which  means  the  tenacity  of  the  warp 
was  increased  and  the  friction  of  weaving  was  lessened. 
To  effect  this  about  20  per  cent  of  size  was  used ;  but  in 
1854,  when  tallow  became  dear  in  consequence  of  the 
Russian  war,  a  substitute  was  found  in  china  clay.  Later 
still  in  1862,  when  the  cotton  famine  began  to  be  felt,  and 
the  long-fibred  American  cotton  grew  scarce,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  give  tenacity  to  the  twist  made  from  shorter 
fibre  by  using  more  size.  In  this  manner  as  much  as  from 
50  to  90  per  cent  of  size  has  got  to  be  used,  the  greater 
part  of  it  being  china  clay,  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
hygroscopic  matter,  such  as  chloride  of  magnesium,  to  keep 
the  material  damp  and  supple.  The  impurity  is  easily 
detected  by  washing  the  cloth,  and  ascertaining  the  loss  of 
weight  before  and  after  the  operation.  Cheap  calicoes  are 
also  largely  impregnated  with  lime,  which  has  been  used 
in  the  process  of  bleaching,  and  left  in  them.  A  cloud  of 
dust  flies  out  of  such  fabrics  when  they  are  torn.  Silk 
also  is  made  heavier  and  stouter  by  the  incorporation  of 
dye  stuffs  us»d  expressly  for  the  purpose.  This  is  generally 
the  case  with  dark-coloured  silks,  black  and  brown,  as 
lighter  shades  will  hardly  admit  of  it ;  as  much  indeed  as 
half  the  weight  of  the  silk  may  be  thus  incorporated 
with  it 

23.  Falsification  of  Coin  and  Prteiout  Metal*. — In  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  the  debasing  or  counterfeiting  of  coin  was 
punished  by  the  loss  of  the  hand.  In  later  times  it  has 
been  criminal  in  the  highest  degree.  By  the  statute  24  and 
25  Vict  c  99,  the  counterfeiting  of  gold  or  silver  coin  is 
felony,  and  in  Scotland  is  a  high  crime  and  offence.  Hardly 
less  severe  is  the  punishment  for  debasing,  diminishing, 
lightening,  or  impairing  the  value  of  the  current  coin  of 
the  realm ;  and  very  effectual  means  are  taken  to  secure 
their  standard  value  when  put  into  circulation.  In  the 
first  place,  an  officer  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  super* 
intend  the  coinage,  and  to  be  answerable  for  its  goodu.-sa. 
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(See  Mint  and  Coinage.)  In  the  second  place,  the  coin 
is  tested,  as  to  its  weight  and  fineness,  by  persons  skilled 
in  the  goldsmith's  craft  (See  Assay.)  But  notwithstanding 
this,  the  coins  of  the  realm,  as  issued  from  the  mint,  have 
often  been  debased  to  a  considerable  extent ;  for,  according 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  tho  total  debasement  of  the  silver  money 
of  this  country,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  was  not  less  than  65  per  cent  It  is  notorious 
that  in  Spam,  Austria,  and  Turkey  the  degradation  of  the 
silver  coin,  even  at  the  present  time,  is  carried  to  a  serious 
extent  By  the'  Coinage  Act  1870  (33  and  34  Vict  c 
10)  the  composition  and  weight  of  all 'the  coins  of  this 
country  are  strictly  provided  for ;  and  in  the  case  of  gold 
coin,  the  limits  or  "remedy"  of  fineness  and  weight  are 
exceedingly  narrow.  The  composition  of  the  coin  is  fixed 
at  eleven-twelfths  fine  gold,  and  one- twelfth  alloy  (copper); 
so  that  in  1000  parts  of  our  gold  coin  there  are  916*66  parts 
of  fine  gold.  This  is  called  its  millesimal  fineness,  and 
the  allowance  for  error  in  composition  is  limited  to  0  002 
per  1000  parts.  The  weight  of  the  sovereign  is  fixed  at 
123  27447  grains,  and  the  limit  of  error  in  weight  is  the 
0  2  of  a  grain ;  and  in  proportion  with  all  other  gold  coins. 
In  the  case  of  silver  coins,  the  composition  is  thirty-seven 
fortieths  of  fine  silver,  and  three-fortieths  of  alloy  (copper) 
— the  millesimal  fineness  being  therefore  925  parts  of 
silver ;  the  remedy  or  allowance  of  fineness  is  just  twice 
that  of  gold— namely,  0  004  per  1000  parts.  The  weight 
of  the  sliver  coin  is  at  the  rata  of  87 '27272  grains  per 
shilling  of  value ;  and  the  remedy  or  allowance  of  error  if 
confined  to  0*36363  of  a  grain  per  shilling  Lastly,  th- 
bronze  coinage  of  the  country  consists  of  95  parts  copper, 
4  tin,  and  1  zinc :  the  weight  of  a  penny  being  145*83333 
grains;  and  the  allowance  for  error  is  2*91666  grains  per 
penny.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  several  descriptions  of 
coin  is  17*53  for  gold,  10*35  for  silver,  and  8*89  for 
bronze.  So  accurate  are  the  composition  and  weight  of 
the  coins  issued  from  the  mint  at  the  present  time,  that  at 
the  last  trial  of  the  "Pyx"  in  July  1871,  the  jury  reported 
that  every  piece  separately  examined  (representing  many 
millions  sterling)  was  found  to  be  accurately  coined  in 
regard  to  weight  and  fineness.  In  the  case  of  the  gold  coin, 
the  fineness  ranged  from  916*2  to  917  parts  per  1000. 
These,  indeed,  were  the  extremes  of  only  2*66  per  cent  of 
the  coins  examined,  the  great  bulk  of  them,  namely  72*65 
per  cent  having  a  fineness  of  from  916*5  to  916*7  per 
1000.  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  composition 
of  an  alloy  of  gold  and  copper  can  be  ascertained  to  the 
one-ten  thousandth  part,  and  that  the  delicacy  of  a  balance 
is  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  accuracy  and  perfection  of  coining  in  this  country 
are  remarkably  precise  As,  however,  the  weight  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  must  become  less  by  continual  wear,  the 
Acts  22  and  25  Vict  a  99,  and  33  and  34  Vict  c  10 
provide  for  it  It  does  not  appear  that  the  practice  of 
debasing  coin  is  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  thii 
country  ;  for  in  the  second  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy- 
Master  of  the  Mint  (1871),  the  chemist  of  the  Mint  (Mr  W. 
Chandler  Roberts)  says  that  only  two  sovereigns  were 
submitted  to  him,  the  weight  of  which  had  been  fraudulently 
reduced  by  means  of  a  solvent,  aided  *by  electricity.  In 
former  times,  however,  the  process  of  "sweating"  was 
very  frequently  employed. 

The  adulteration  of  precious  metals  was  prohibited  and 
provided  for  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  vwiouj 
guilds  and  corporations  which  took  cognizance  of  the 
goldsmiths'  craft  As  early  as  the  26th  of  Henry  IL 
(1180)  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  of  London  was  founded, 
and  in  1327,  when  it  was  incorporated,  it  was  invested 
with  the  privilege  and  power  of  inspecting,  trying,  and 
regulating  all  gold  and  silver  wares  throughout  the  kiflf 
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dam,  and  of  punishing  all  offenders  who  were  found  guilty 
of  working  adulterated  gold  or  silver.  The  chief  offenders 
appear  to  have  been  the  cutlers,  who  were  charged  with 
covering  base  metal  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  not 
•asily  be  detected.  It  was  therefore  provided  that  all 
manner  of  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  of  ■  good 
sad  true  alloy ;"  and  power  was  given  to  the  company  to 
"go  from  shop  to  shop  to  assay  if  the  gold  was  good,"  and 
finding  that  it  was  not  of  the  right  touch,  it  was  to  bo 
seised  and  forfeited  for  the  king.  Subsequently,  by  the 
statute  of  2  Henry  VL  (1424),  it  was  provided  that  none 
should  work  gold  unless  it  be  as  good  as  the  alloy  of  the 
"mystery,"  and  that  silver  wares  should  be  as  good  or  better 
than  the  king's  coin.  It  was  further  provided,  that  when 
the  goods  were  finished  they  should  be  brought  to  the  Hall 
to  be  sasayed;  and  when  found  of  the  right  touch  it 
should  be  stamped  with  the  owner's  and  aasayer's  marks,  as 
well  as  with  the  "Iiberdshede  crowned.''  These  powers 
have  been  confirmed  in  numerous  Acts  of  Parliament,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  following  : — 12  Oea  U 
e.  26  ( 173'J),  which  provides  that  no  goldsmith,  silver 
smith,  or  other  trader  shall  work  or  make  any  vessel  of 
gold  of  leas  than  22-carat  fineness  (that  is,  22  parts  of 
fins  gold  to  2  parte  of  alloy),  nor  any  silver  vessel  or  plate 
of  less  than  eleven  ounces  and  two  pennyweights  of  fine 
surer,  and  18  pennyweights  of  alloy,  in  a  pound  troy, 
under  a  penalty  of  £10.  But  this  does  not  extend  to 
jewelry,  earrings,  gold  springs,  lockets,  <fcc.  It  also  pro- 
Tides  for  the  proper  assaying  and  stamping  of  the  same, 
la  1784,  the  Act  24  Oea  ILL  c.  53,  made  provision  for 
imposing  a  duty  on  the  article  assayed  and  stami 


and  from  that  time  the  king's  or  queen's  head  has 
peared  as  a  mark.  In  1798,  the  Act  38  Oea  ILL  o.  6 
gave  permission  for  a  lower  standard  of  gold,  namely 
18-carat  gold  (that  is,  18  parts  of  fine  gold  to  6  of  alloy); 
and  by  the  Act  7  and  8  Vict  e,  22  (1844),  the  penalty 
for  using  false  stamps,  Ac,  was  ameliorated  Lastly, 
by  the  Act  17  and  18  Vict,  a  96,  three  still  lower 
standards  of  gold  were  permitted,  namely  16-cerat  gold, 
12-carat  gold,  and  9 -carat  gold,  each  of  which  was  to 
be  designated  by  the  number  and  the  decimal  At  pre- 
sent, therefore,  all  gold  and  silver  plate,  as  well  as  wedding 
and  mourning  rings,  must  be  assayed  and  stamped  before 
their  sale ;  and  other  articles  may  be  assayed  and  stamped 
in  like  manner  at  the  option  of  the  maker  or  dealer.  The 
stamps  or  marks  impressed  on  gold  are  the  following, 
namely, — 1st,  The  initials  of  the  maker's  name ;  2d,  The 
duty  mark  (a  king's  or  queen's  head);  Id.  The  crown  and 
standard  number,  indicating  the  quality  of-  the  gold ;  4M, 
The  aasayer's  stamp  (a  leopard's  head  for  Goldsmiths'  Hall); 
and  5tA,  The  letter  denoting  the  year  of  assay.  In  the 
case  of  silver,  the  stamps  are— 1st,  The  initial  letters  of  ths 


maker;  2d,  A  lion;  3d,  The  aasayer's  stamp  (in  London,  a 
leopard's  head) ;  \th,  The  letter  indicating  the  year  of  assay; 
and  btk,  The  duty  mark  (a  king's  or  queen's  head).  Silver 
goods  of  higher  value,  that  is,  with  a  mixture  of  1 1  ounces 
and  10  pennyweights  of  fine  silver,  instead  of  11  ounces 
and  2  pennyweights,  is  called  new  sterling,  and  is,  as  for- 
merly, marked  with  a  figure  of  Britannia,  and  a  lion's  head 
erased  As  in  olden  times,  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  have 
still  power  to  break,  out,  or  otherwise  destroy  all  gold  and 

(H.  u) 


ADULTERY  (from  the  Latin  adulttrivm)  is  the  sexual 
intercourse  of  a  married  person  with  another  than  the 
offender's  husband  or  wife.  Among  the  Greeks,  and  in  the 
earlier  period  of  Roman  law,  it  was  not  adultery  unless 
s  married  woman  was  the  offender.  The  foundation  of  the 
later  Roman  law  with  regard- to  adultery  was  the  fear  Julia 
dt  aduiUriit  coercendu  passed  by  Augustus  about  B  e.  17. 
(8ee  Zty.  48,  5;  Paull.  Bee.  Sent.  iL  26;  Brisson,  Ad  Leg. 
JuLdtAdulL)  In  Britain  it  has  been  reckoned  a  spiritual 
offence,  that  is,  cognisable  by  the  spiritual  courts  only. 
The  common  law  took  no  farther  notice  of  it  than  to  allow 
the  party  aggrieved  an  action  of  damages.  In  England, 
however,  the  action  for  "  criminal  conversation,''  as  it  was 
called,  is  nominally  abolished  by  20  and  21  Vict  c  85, 
§  59;  but  by  the  33d  section  of  the  same  Act,  the  husband 
may  claim  damages  from  one  who  has  committed  adultery 
with  his  wife  in  a  petition  for  dissolution  of  the  marriage, 
or  for  judicial  separation,  or  in  a  special  petition  for  tho 
purpose  in  the  Divorce  Court  In  Scotland  damages  may 
be  recovered  against  an  adulterer  in  an  ordinary  action  of 
damages  in  the  civil  court,  and  the  latter  may  be  found 
liable  for  the  expenses  of  an  action  of  divorce  if  joined  with 
the  guilty  spouse  as  a  co-defender. 

Adultery  is,  both  in  England  and  Scotland  a  ground 
of  divorce.  In  England,  a  complete  divorce  or  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  could,  until  the  creation  of  the  Court  of 
Probate  and  Divorce  by  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  85,  be  obtained 
only  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  In  Scotland  a  complete 
divorce  may  be  effected  by  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  as  succeeding  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  commissioners.  A  person  divorced  for  adultery  is, 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  prohibited  from  intermarrying  with 
the  paramour.    See  Divorce. 

ADVENT,  the  period  of  the  approach  of  the  nativity, 
lasting,  in  the  Greek  Church,  from  St  Martin's  Day  (Nov. 
11),  and,  in  other  churches,  from  the  Sunday  nearest  to  St 


Andrew's  Day  (Nov.  SO)  till  Christmas.  The  observanoa 
of  it  dates  from  the  4th  century,  and  it  has  been  recognised 
since  the  6th  century  as  the  commencement  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical year.  With  the  view  of  directing  the  thoughts  of 
Christians  to  the  coming  of  Christ  as  Saviour,  and  to  his 
second  coming  as  Judge,  special  lessons  are  prescribed  fo: 
the  four  Sundays  in  Advent  At  one  time  Advent  was 
observed  almost  as  strictly  as  Lent,  but  the  rule  is  now 
relaxed,  and  in  the  Church  of  England  fasting  is  confined 
to  the  week  in  which  Ember  Day  (13th  Dec)  occurs. 
The  phrase  teeond  advent  is  commonly  used  to  denote  our 
Lord's  "  appearing  the  second  time,  without  sin,  unto  sal- 
vation," which  is  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament. 
Various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  this  event  In  the  apostolic  churches  it  was  commonly 
regarded  as  imminent,  though  this  was  not  tho  opinion  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  as  may  be  gathered  from  2  Thcss.  ii  3, 
4.  The  discussion  in  later  times  has  centred  itself  chiefly 
round  the  question  whether  the  second  advent  is  pro- 
millennial  or  post-mOlenruaL 

ADVERTISEMENT  (from  the  French  avertiuement,  a 
giving  notice,  or  announcement)  denotes  in  a  general  sense 
any  information  publicly  communicated  through  tho  press 
or  otherwise.  It  is  the  profit  derived  from  advertisements 
that  supports  the  larger  number  of  newspapers.  While 
some  of  these  drag  out  a  aickly  existence,  others  derive  a 
large  revenue  from  this  source.  The  duty  upon  advertise- 
ments (which  existed  in  Britain1  previous  to  1853)  was 
not  unjustly  branded  as  a  tax  upon  knowledge.  It  was 
certainly  very  unequal  and  oppressive,  being  the  same  upon 
the  sale  of  an  estate  worth  £100,000  as  on  a  servant's  notice 
wanting  a  place,  upon  an  advertisement  of  a  sixpenny 

1  There  is  no  doty  on  advertisement*  la  the  United  States,  Germany, 
or  France.  Is  Trenoe,  however,  there  la  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the 
raw  paper,  sad  s  farther  duty  of  80  per  oast  on  all  sewipapen 
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pamphlet  and  an  expensive  book.  Previous  to  1833  the 
duty  on  each  advertisement  waa  3a.  Gd.  in  Great  Britain, 
and  2a.  6d.  in  Ireland;  in  that  year  it  waa  reduced  to 
li.6d.iu  Great  Britain,  and  la.  in  Ireland.  In  1832  (the 
last  year  of  the  high  duty)  the  total  number  of  newspaper 
advertisements  in  the  U.  K.  was  921,943:  viz.,  787,649  in 
England,  108,914  in  Scotland,  and  125,380  in  Ireland;  the 
amount  of  duty  paid  in  that  year  being  £172,570.  In  1841 
the  number  of  advertisements  hod  increased  to  1,778,957: 
viz.,  1,386,625  for  England,  188,189  for  Scotland,  and 
204,143  for  Ireland;  and  the  total  duty  paid  amounted  to 
£128,318.  In  1851  the  amount  of  duty  rose  to  £175,094, 
10s.  8<L;  being  for  England  £142,365,  3a.  6d;  Scotland, 
£19,940,  11a ;  Ireland,  £12,788,'  16s.  2d.  In  compliance 
with  the  all  but  unanimous  voice  of  the  public,  this  duty 
was  abolished  in  1853;  since  which  time  the  system  of 
advertising  has  increased  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  in 
consequence  of  the  low  rate  at  which  short  advertisements 
aro  now  inserted.  To  advertise  advantageously  requires 
"both  experience  and  judgment;  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  circulation  of  the  public  journals,  much 
expenditure  may  be  wasted  by  advertising  in  papers  that 
have  either  a  limited  or  inappropriate  circulation.  The  sale 
of  some  commodities  (such  as  quack  medicines)  depends 
almost  wholly  on  advertising,  of  which  it  has  been  said 
that  if  the  vender  has  the  courage  to  continue  advertising 
to  the  extent  of  £20,000,  he  will  make  his  fortune  by  a 
drug  thoroughly  worthless.  Advertising  often  falls  dispro- 
portionately on  books,  as  it  is  necessary  that  new  publica- 
tions should  be  freely  advertised.  On  small  low-priced 
books  the  expense  is  particularly  heavy,  an  advertisement 
of  a  one  shilling  book  costing  as  much  as  one  selling  at 
twenty  shillings.  From  this,  and  their  generally  ephe- 
meral character,  it  may  be  said  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  pamphlots  are  published  at  a  loss. 

Interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  advertisements 
will  be  found  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
1st  Feb  1843,  "On  the  Advertising  System,"  and  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  June  1855,  "  On  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gross  of  Advertisements,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
.n  owspaper  Press  of  this  Country  till  the  Present  Time." 
In  the  latter  article  it  is  Btated  that  the  Erst  advertisement 
occurs  in  the  Mercuriut  Politic**  for  Jan.  1652,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  advertisement  being  a  heroic  poem  of  congratula- 
tion on  Cromwell's  victories  in  Ireland.  A  writer  in  Notes 
and  Queries  for  July  6,  1872,  has  found  two  examples  of 
advertisements  previous  to  that  date,  which  occur  in  the 
Mercuriut  Elencticut  of  Oct  1648.  See  also  The  Newt- 
paper  Prett,  by  James  Grant  (2  vols.,  1871),  and  the 
article  Newspapers. 

ADVOCATE  (from  the  Latin  adeoeattu),  a  lawyer  author- 
ised to  plead  the  causes  of  litigants  in  courts  of  law.  The 
word  is  used  technically  in  Scotland  in  a  sense  virtually 
equivalent  to  tho  English  term  barrister;  and  a  deriva- 
tive from  the  same  Latin  source  is  so  used  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  where  the  civil  law  is  in  force.  The  advo- 
eatut  of  the  Romans  meant,  as  the  wotd  implies,  a  person 
whose  assistance  was  called  in  or  invoked.  The  word  is 
not  often  used  among  tho  earner  jurist*,  and  appears  not  to 
have  bad  a  strict  meaning.  It  is  not  always  associated 
with  legal  proceedings,  and  might  apparently  be  applied  to 
a  supporter  or  coadjutor  in  the  pursuit  of  any  desired  ob- 
ject. When  it  came  to  be  applied  with  a  more  specific 
limitation  to  legal  services,  the  position  of  the  advocatut 
was  still  uncertain.  It  was  different  from,  and  evidently 
inferior  to,  that  of  the  Jurit-eontultut,  who  gave  his  opinion 
and  advice  in  questions  of  law,  and  may  be  identified  with 
tho  consulting  counsel  of  the  present  day.  Nor  is  the 
merely  professional  advocate  to  bo  confounded  with  tho 
more  distinguished  orator,  or  patronut,  who  came  forward 


in  the  guise  of  the  disinterested  vindicator  of  justice.  This 
distinction,  however,  appears  to  have  arisen  in  later  times, 
when  the  profession  became  mercenary.    By  the  lex  Cincia, 
parsed  about  two  centuries  before  Christ,  and  subsequently 
renewed,  the  acceptance  of  remuneration  for  professional 
assistance  in  lawsuits  was  prohibited.    This  law,  like  all 
others  of  the  kind,  was  evaded.    The  skilful  debater  was 
propitiated  with  a  present ;  and  though  he  could  not  sue 
for  the  value  of  his  services,  it  was  ruled  that  any  honor- 
arium so  given  could  not  be  demanded  back,  even  though 
he  died  before  the  anticipated  service  was  performed.  Tho 
traces  of  this  evasion  of  a  law  may  be  found  in  the  existing 
practice  of  rewarding  oounsel  by  fees  in  anticipation  of 
services.    In  the  Justinian  collection  we  find  that  legal 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  remuneration  of  advo- 
cates.   {Dig.  lib.  50,  tit  12,  §  10-13;  Brissonius,  D« 
8ig,  Verb.  ;  Heineccius  ad  Pand.  lib.  iii  tit  1.)  The 
advocatut  fitci,  or  fiscal  advocato,  was  an  officer  whose 
function,  like  that  of  a  solicitor  of  taxes  at  the  present  day, 
was  connected  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  (See 
generally  on  this  subject  Forsyth's  Uortentius,  London, 
1849.)   The  term  advocate  is  of  frequent  use  in  the  chron- 
icles, capitularies,  chartularics,  and  other  records  of  eccle- 
siastical matters,  during  the  Middle  Ages.   (See  Du  Cango, 
a.  v.  Advocati  Eccletiarum,  who  affords  a  profuse  supply  of 
references  to  authorities.)   The  term  was  applied  in  tho 
primitive  church  to  those  who  defended  the  Christians 
against  malignanta  or  persecutors.    As  the  church  waxed 
rich  and  powerful,  its  temporal  supporters  assumed  a  more 
important  position.  The  advocate,  defender,  or  patron,  was 
of  a  temporal  rank,  corresponding  to  the  power  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical body  who  sought  his  advocacy.    Princes  sought 
the  distinction  from  Rome ;  and  it  was  aa  a  relic  of  tho 
practice  of  propitiating  temporal  sovereigns  by  desiring  their 
protection  that  Henry  VILL  received  his  title  of  "  Defender 
of  the  Faith."    The  office  of  advocate  to  any  of  the  groat 
religious  houses,  possessed  of  vast  wealth,  was  one  of  dig- 
nity and  emolument,  generally  held  by  some  feudal  lord  of 
power  and  influence.  This  kind  of  protection,  however,  was 
sometimes  oppressive.    In  the  authorities  quoted  by  Du 
Cange  we  find  that,  so  early  as  the  12th  century,  the  advo- 
cates wore  accused  of  rapine  and  extortion  ;  and  by  a  capi- 
tulary of  the  popedom  of  Innocent  ITT-  they  are  prohibited 
from  taking  and  usurping  rewards  and  privileges  beyond  use 
and  wont    The  office  at  length  assumed  a  fixed  character 
in  its  powers  and  emoluments ;  and  it  became  the  practice 
for  the  founders  of  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  endow- 
ments to  reserve  the  office  of  advocate  to  themselves  and 
their  representatives.    The  term  advocate  was  subsequently 
superseded  by  the  word  patron ;  but  a  relic  of  it  still  exists 
in  the  term  advowton,  and  the  word  advowee,  which  is  tho 
form  in  which  the  Latin  advocatut  found  its  way  into  the 
technicalities  of  English  law.     Until  lately,  advocate  waa 
the  proper  designation  of  legal  practitioners  in  tho  Pro- 
bate and  Admiralty  courts,  and  still  is  the  name  given  to 
those  who  practise  in  what  remains  of  ecclesiastical  courts. 
In  France,  corporations  or  faculties  of  avocats  were  at- 
tached to  the  parliaments  and  other  tribunals.  They  formed, 
before  the  revolution,  a  part  of  the  extensive  and  powerful 
body  commonly  called  the  nobility  of  the  robe.    It  was  not 
necessary  that  the  avocat  should  be  bom  noble,  and  his 
professional  rank  was  little  respected  by  the  hereditary 
aristocracy ;  but  as  a  middle  rank,  possessed  of  great  powers 
and  privileges,  which  it  jealously  guarded,  the  profession 
acquired  great  influence.    In  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique, 
the  avocat  is  called  "  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  repose  oi 
families,  the  friend  of  man,  his  guide  and  protector."  The 
avocats,  as  a  body,  were  reorganised  under  the  empire  by 
a  decree  of  15th  December  1810.    (See  Camus,  Lettm  tur 
la  Projettiuh  d'Advocat ;  A.  Young,  The  French  Bar.)  la 
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Franco  there  is  a  distinction  between  avoetits  and  avow*. 
The  Utter,  whose  number  is  limited,  act  as  procurators  or 
agents,  representing  the  parties  before  the  tribunals,  draft 
and  prepare  for  them  all  formal  acts  and  writings,  and 
prepare  their  lawsuits  for  the  oral  debates.  The  office  of 
the  arocat,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  giving  advice  as 
to  the  law,  and  conducting  the  causes  of  his  clients  by 
written  and  oral  pleadings.  The  number  of  avocats  is  not 
limited;  every  licentiate  of  law  being  entitled  to  apply  to 
the  corporation  of  avocats  attached  to  each  court,  and  after 
presentation  to  the  court,  taking  the  oath  of  office,  and 
passing  three  years  in  attendance  on  some  older  advocate, 
to  Live  himself  recognised  as  an  advocate.  The  Faculty 
cf  Advocates  is  the  collective  term  by  which  the  members 
of  the  bar  are  known  in  Scotland  They  professionally 
attend  the  supreme  courts  in  Edinburgh ;  but  they  are 
privileged  to  plead  in  any  cause  before  the  inferior  courts, 
where  counsel  are  not  excluded  by  statute.  They  may  act 
in  cues  of  appeal  before  the  Houce  of  Lords  ;  and  in  some 
cf  the  British  colonies,  where  the  civil  law  is  in  force,  it  is 
customary  for  those  who  practise  as  barristers  to  pass  as 
advocates  in  Scotland  This  body  has  existed  by  imme- 
morial custom.  Its  privileges'  are  constitutional,  and  are 
founded  on  no  statute  or  charter  of  incorporation.  The 
body  formed  itself  gradually,  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
model  of  the  French  corporations  of  avocats,  appointing  like 
them  a  dean  or  doyen,  who  is  their  principal  officer.  No 
curriculum  of  study,  residence,  or  professional  training  was, 
util  1856,  required  on  entering  this  profession  ;  but  the 
faculty  have  always  had  the  power,  believed  to  be  liable  to 
control  by  the  Court  of  Session,  of  rejecting  any  candidate 
fc#  admission.  The  candidate  undergoes  two  private  ex- 
aminations— the  one  in  general  scholarship,  in  lieu  of 
which,  however,  he  may  produce  evidence  of  his  having 
gradoated  as  master  of  arts  in  a  Scottish  university,  or  ob- 
tained an  equivalent  degree  in  sra  English  or  foreign  univer- 
aity ;  and  the  other,  at  the  interval  of  a  year,  in  Roman, 
private  international,  and  Scots  law.  He  must,  before 
the  latter  examination,  produce  evidence  of  attendance  at 
classes  of  Scots  law  and  conveyancing  in  a  Scottish  univer- 
sity, and  at  classes  of  civil  law,  public  or  international 
lav,  constitutional  law,  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  a 
Scottish  or  other  approved  university.  He  has  then  to 
undergo  the  old  academic  form  of  the  public  impugnment 
of  a  thesis  on  some  title  of  the  pandects ;  but  this  cere- 
mony, called  the  public  examination,  has  degenerated  into 
a  mere  form.  A  large  proportion  of  the  candidate's  entrance 
fees  (amounting  to  £339)  is  devoted  to  the  magnificent 
library  belonging  to  the  faculty,  which  literary  investigators 
in  Edinburgh  find  so  eminently  useful 

Lord  Advocate,  or  Euro's  Advocate,  is  the  principal 
law-officer  of  the  crown  in  Scotland  His  business  is  to 
set  is  a  public  prosecutor,  and  to  plead  in  all  causes  that 
concern  the  crown.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  system  of 
public  prosecutions  by  which  criminal  justice  is  administered 
u>  Scotland,  and  thus  his  functions  are  of  a  far  more  ex- 
tensive character  than  those  of  the  English  law-officers  of 
the  crown.  He  is  aided  by  a  solicitor-general  and  subor- 
4uuU  assistants  called  advocates-depute.  The  office  of 
ting*i  advocate  seems  to  have  been  established  about  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Originally  he  had  no  power 
to  prosecute  crimes  without  the  concurrence  of  a  private 
Party;  but  in  the  year  1597  he  was  empowered  to  proee- 
eou  crimes  at  his  own  instance.  He  has  the  privilege  of 
pleading  in  court  with  his  hat  on. 

ADVOCATION,  in  Scottish  Law,  was  a  mode  of  appeal 
from  certain  inferior  courts  to  the  supreme  court    It  was 
abolished  in  1868,  a  simple  "  appeal  ■  being  substituted 
ADVOWSON,  or  Anvowzxif  (advocatio),  in  English 
■'  i  Ltm,  the  right  of  presentation  to  a 


siastical  benefice,  is  so  called  because  the  patron  defends 
or  advocates  the  claims  of  the  person  whom  he  presents. 
Originally  all  appointments  within  a  diocese  lay  with  the 
bishop ;  but  when  a  landowner  founded  a  church  on  his 
estate  and  endowed  it,  his  right  to  nominate  the  incumbent 
was  usually  recognised.  Where  the  right  of  presentation 
remains  attached  to  the  manor,  it  is  called  an  advowson 
appendant,  and  passes  with  the  estate  by  inheritance  or 
sale  without  any  special  conveyance.  But  where,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  right  of  presentation  has  been  sold  by 
itself,  and  so  separated  from  the  manor,  it  is  called  an 
advowson  in  cross.  Advowsons  are  further  distinguished 
into  presentative,  eollative,  and  donative.  In  a  presentativt 
advowson,  the  patron  presents  a  cLrgyman  to  the  bishop, 
with  the  petition  that  he  be  instituted  into  the  vacant 
living.  The  bishop  is  bound  to  induct  if  he  find  the 
clergyman  canonically  qualified,  and  a  refusal  on  his  part 
is  subject  to  an  appeal  to  an  ecclesiastical  court  either  by 
patron  or  by  presentee.  In  a  eollative  advowson  the  bishop 
is  himself  the  patron,  either  in  his  own  right  or  in  the  right 
of  the  proper  patron,  which  has  lapsed  to  him  through  not 
being  exercised  within  the  statutory  period  of  six  months 
after  the  vacancy  occurred  No  petition  is  necessary  in 
this  case,  and  the  bishop  is  said  to  collate  to  the  benefice. 
In  a  donative  advowson,  the  sovereign,  or  any  subject  by 
special  licence  from  the  sovereign,  confers  a  benefice  by  a 
simple  letter  of  gift,  without  any  reference  to  the  bishop, 
and  without  presentation  and  institution.  The  incumbent 
of  such  a  living  is  to  a  great  extent  free  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishop,  who  can  only  reach  him  through  the 
action  of  an  ecclesiastical  court.  When  an  ecclesiastical 
body  owned  an  advowson,  it  very  frequently,  by  appropria- 
tion, exercised  the  right  in  its  own  favour,  the  corporation 
becoming  the  incumbent  of  the  living,  the  actual  duties  of 
which  were  discharged  by  a  near  or  perpetual  curate.  An 
advowson,  being  property,  may  be  sold,  or  mortgaged,  or 
seised  by  the  creditors  on  a  bankrupt  estate,  under  certain 
restrictions  intended  to  prevent  simony.  A  sale  is  abso- 
lutely prohibited  during  the  mortal  sickness  of  the  incum- 
bent, or  during  the  existence  of  a  vacancy.  There  are 
upwards  of  13,000  benefices  in  the  Church  of  England, 
the  advowsons  being  distributed  as  shown  in  the  following 
list,  which  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct . — Under 
the  patronage  of  the  crown  there  are  1H4  livings;  bishops, 
2324;  deans  and  chapters,  933;  the  universities,  770; 
parochial  clergy,  931 ;  and  private  persons,  7000. 

ADYTUM,  the  most  retired  and  sacred  place  of  ancient 
temples,  into  which  none  but  the  officiating  priests  were 
allowed  to  enter.  The  Most  Holy  Place  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon  was  of  the  nature  of  the  pagan  adytum ;  none  but 
the  high  priest  being  admitted  into  it,  and  he  but  once  a  year. 

R,  or  ax,  a  diphthong,  compounded  of  a  and  x,  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Latin  and  in  Anglo-Saxon.  In  the  best 
.editions  of  the  clasaica  the  form  now  preferred  is  ae.  In 
English  words  derived  from  Latin  the  diphthong  is  gene- 
rally converted  into  the  simple  e,  but  it  is  not  unfrcquently 
retained,  as  in  JZolian,  mediatval,  dec  In  some  words  it 
represents  the  Greek  at,  to  which  the  Latin  at 
as  in  aesthetics  (aur$rjru«i). 

jEACUS,  in  Mythology,  the  son  of  Jupiter  by 
When  the  isle  of  iEgina  was  depopulated  by  a  plague,  bis 
father,  in  compassion  to  his  grief,  changed  all  the  ants 
upon  it  into  men  and  women,  who  were  called  Myrmidones, 
from  pvppnt,  an  ant  The  foundation  of  the  fable  is  said 
to  be,  that  when  the  country  had  been  depopulated  by 
pirates,  who  forced  the  fow  that  remained  to  take  shelter 
in  cavea,  Macm  encouraged  them  to  come  out,  and  by 
commerce  and  industry  to  recover  what  they  had  lost  His 
character  for  justice  and  piety  was  such  that  in  a  time  of 
nniveraal  drought,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Delphic  oracle 
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to  intercede  for  Greece  and  his  prayer  was  answered.  The 
ancients  also  imagined  that  jEacua,  on  account  of  his  im- 
partial justice,  was  chosen  by  Pluto  one  of  the  three  judges 
of  the  dead,  and  that  it  was  his  province  to  judge  the 
Europeans. 

jEDILE  (adilit),  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  magistrato 
whose  chief  business  was  to  superintend  buildings  of  all 
kinds,  but  more  especially  public  ones,  as  temples,  aque- 
ducts, bridges,  &c  To  the  sodiles  likewise  belonged  the 
care  of  the  highways,  public  places,  weights  and  measures, 
Ac  They  also  superintended  the  markets,  fixed  the  prices 
of  provisions,  took  cognisance  of  breaches  of  decency  and 
public  order,  and  took  charge  of  police  matters  generally. 
The  custody  of  the  plebiscite,  or  decrees  of  the  people,  and 
tenatus  consult  a,  or  decrees  of  the  senate,  was  likewise 
committed  to  them.  They  had  the  inspection  of  theatres 
and  plays,  and  were  obliged  to  exhibit  magnificent  games 
to  the  peoplo,  usually  at  their  own  expense,  whereby  many 
of  them  were  ruined.  They  had  the  power,  on  ceitain  oc- 
casions, of  issuing  edicts,  and  by  degrees  they  procired  to 
themselves  a  considerable  jurisdiction.  At  first  the.e  were 
only  two  aedilea,  viz.,  the  aediles  of  the  people,  adilet  jdebeii, 
or  minor**.  'They  were  first  created  in  the  same  year  as 
the  tribunes,  B.C.  494  ;  for  the  tribunes,  finding  themselves 
oppressed  with  the  multiph'city  of  affairs,  demanded  of  the 
senate  to  have  officers  to  whom  they  might  entrust  matters 
of  less  importance ;  and  accordingly  two  a>diles  were  created ; 
and  henceforward  the  ssdiles  were  elected  every  year  at  the 
same  assembly  as  the  tribunes.  But  these  plebeian  asdilea 
having  refused,  on  a  signal  occasion,  to  continue  the  great 
games  for  four  days  instead  of  three,  on  account  of  the 
expense,  the  patricians  made  an  offer  to  do  it,  provided 
they  were  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  ssdileship.  Ac- 
cordingly two  new  a-diles  were  created,  from  the  order  of 
the  patricians,  in  tho  year  of  Rome  388.  They  were  called 
adilet  curulet,  or  majoret,  as  having  a  right  to  sit  on  o 
curule  chair  when  they  gave  audience;  whereas  the  plebeian 
axliles  only  sat  on  benches.  The  curule  acdiles  alone  had 
the  right  to  issue  edicts.  Otherwise  they  shared  all  the 
ordinary  functions  of  the  plebeian  ssdiles;  they  had  to 
procure  the  celebration  of  the  grand  Roman  games,  and 
to  exhibit  comedies,  shows  of  gladiators,  ic,  to  the  people; 
and  they  were  also  appointed  judges  in  all  cases  relating  to 
the  selling  or  exchanging  of  estates.  To  assist  these  first 
four  Kdilcs,  Casar  (b.c  45)  created  a  new  kind,  called 
adilet  eerealet,  so  named  from  their  being  deputed  chiefly 
to  take  care  of  tho  supply  of  corn,  which  was  called  donum 
Cereris.  These  aedilea  ccreales  were  also  taken  out  of  the 
order  of  patricians.  In  tho  municipal  cities  and  colonies 
there  were  ajdilcs  having  much  the  same  authority  as  at 
Rome.  Wo  also  read  of  an  ad  it  it  alimmtariut,  expressed 
in  abbreviature  by  cedil.  alim.,  whose  business  seems  to 
have  been  to  provide  diet  for  those  who  were  maintained 
at  the  public  charge,  though  others  assign  him  a  different 
office.  In  an  ancient  inscription  wo  also  meet  with  aedile 
of  the  camp,  adit  is  eastrorvm. 

jEGADES,  or  iEoATEs,  a  group  of  islands  off  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Sicily,  between  Trapani  aud  Marsala,  consisting 
of  Maretimo,  Lovanzo,  and  Favignana.  Theso  islands  are 
rendered  historically  famous*  by  the  great  naval  victory 
gained  there  by  the  Romans  over  the  Carthaginians  in  B.c. 
241,  which  put  an  end  to  tho  first  Punic  war 

AEGEAN  SEA,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  now  more 
usually  called  tho  Archipelago  or  Grecian  Archipelago, 
bounded  on  tho  north  by  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  on  the 
west  by  Greece,  and  on  the  east  by  Aria  Minor.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Various  derivations  are 
given  by  the  ancient  grammarians — one  from  the  town  of 
jEgsa ;  another  from  ^Egea,  queen  of  the  amaxona,  who 
perished  in  this  sea ;  and  a  third  from  jEgeus,  the  father 


of  Theseus,  who  threw  himself  headlo»g  into  it  8e» 
Archipelago. 

jEQEUS,  in  Fabulout  Hittory,  the  son  of  l'andion,  was 
king  of  Athens,  and  the  father  of  Theseus.  He  was  one 
of  the  Athenian  heroes,  but  is  notable  chiefly  for  the  man- 
ner of  his  death.  The  Athenians  having  killed  Androgens, 
the  son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  for  carrying  away  the 
prize  for  wrestling  from  them,  Minos  made  war  upon 
them ;  and  being  victorious,  imposed  this  severe  condition 
on  jEgcus,  that  he  should  annually  send  into  Crete  seven 
of  the  noblest  of  the  Athenian  youths  and  as  many 
maidens,  chosen  by  lot,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 
On  the  fourth  }  ear  of  this  tribute  the  choice  fell  on 
Theseus,  or,  as  others  say,  he  himself  entreated  to  be  sent. 
The  king  at  his  son's  departure  gave  orders  that,  as  the 
ship  sailed  with  black  sails,  it  should  return  with  the  spjie 
in  case  he  perished;  but  if  he  came  back  victorious  he 
should  change  them  for  white.  When  Theseus  returned 
from  Crete  after  killing  the  Minotaur,  he  forgot  to  change 
the  sails  in  token  of  his  victory,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment; and  his  father,  who  sat  on  a  rock  watching  the 
return  of  the  vessel,  imagining  from  the  black  sails  that  his 
son  was  dead,  cast  himself  headlong  into  the  sea,  which 
was  supposed  in  consequence  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
the  J£</ean  Sea.  The  Athenians  decreed  divino  honours 
to  vEgeus,  and  sacrificed  to  him  as  a  marine  deity  and  an 
adopted  son  of  Neptune. 

jEGINA,  in  Fabulout  History,  the  daughter  of  Asopus, 
king  of  Bocotia,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  carried  her 
from  Epidaurus  to  a  desert  island  called  (Enone  or  (Enopia, 
which  was  afterwards  called  by  her  name.    See  ^Eaccs. 

jEGINA,  or  Egina,  or  Exgia,  on  island  in  the  Saronic 
gulf,  20  miles  distant  from  the  Pirreus,  formerly  vying 
with  Athens  iu  naval  power,  and  at  the  sea-fight  of  Sals  mis 
disputing  the  palm  of  victory  with  the  Athenians.  It  was 
the  native  country  and  kingdom  of  vEacus,  who  called  it 
JE>jina,  from  his  mother's  name.  (Ovid.)  The  inhabitants 
were  called  JEgintta  and  JEginevtet.  jEgina  is  triangular 
in  shape,  and  is  obout  8  miles  long  from  N.W.  to  S.E,  and 
about  6  broad,  with  an  area  of  about  41  square  miles. 
Strabo  states  its  circumference  at  180  stadia,  or  about  224 
English  miles.  Its  western  side  consists  of  stony  but 
fertile  plains,  which  are  well  cultivated,  and  produce 
luxuriant  crops  of  grain,  with  some  cotton,  vines,  almonds, 
and  figs.  The  rest  of  tho  island  is  mountainous,  and 
rather  barren.  The  southern  end  rises  in  the  conical 
Mount  Oros,  and  the  Panhclienian  ridgo  stretches  to  the 
north,  from  which  fertile  iiaitow  valloys  descend  on  either 
hand.  From  the  absence  of  marshes,  and  its  insularity, 
tho  climato  is  mild,  and  tho  most  salubrious  of  Greece.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  ./Egina  extend  along  two  small  ports, 
still  protected  by  well-built  ancient  moles,  and  the  shores 
of  an  open  bay,  defended  by  an  ancient  breakwater,  near 
the  N.W.  cape  of  tho  island.  On  the  land  side  the  city 
walls  are  still  distinctly  traceable,  10  feet  in  thickness, 
strengthened  by  towers  at  unequal  distances,  and  pierced 
by  three-  gates.  They  abutted  on  those  of  the  ports,  which 
were  thus  included  within  the  line  of  fortifications,  as  at 
Athens  and  elsewhere  in  ancient  Greece.  Two  elegant 
Doric  columns  and  substructures  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  buildings  noticed  by  Pausanias  within  the  precincts  of 
a  city  that  was  long  the  greatest  and  most  opulent  mari- 
time power  of  Greece;  but  tho  ruins  of  seventeen  Christian 
churches,  still  visible,  prove  that  after  the  glories  of  the 
proud  city  had  passed  away — after  what  it  suffered  from 
tho  jealousy  of  its  rival  Athens,  and  from  an  earthquake 
about  the  beginning  of  our  era — a  considerable  modern 
town  had  occupied  its  site.  Some  of  these  may  perhaps 
only  date  from  the  time  that  jEgina  remained  under  its 
Venetian  masters,  as  does  a  tower  erected  at  the  entrance 
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of  tie  largest  port.  /he  Venetian -reigned  possession 
of  the  island  to  the  Turk.*  in  1715,  under  whom  it  becamo 
the  prey  of  Mainote  and  other  pirates,  until  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Greece  made  it,  in  1828-29,  the  seat  of  the  Greek 
government  On  a  hill  near  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  island 
stands  the  modern  little  town  of  vEglna  (as  it  is  pronounced 
by  the  modern  Greeks).  It  is  separated  by  a  ravine  from 
the  hill,  on  which  rise  in  lonely  majesty  the  ruins  of  a 
noble  temple,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Jupiter  Panhelleniut, 
.though  the  point  has  been  disputed.  The  temple  occupies 
the  rocky  summit  of  a  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of 
pines,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Panhellenian  ridge.  It  was 
s  ruin  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  as  mentioned  in  one  of  his 
letters,  and  seems  to  have  been  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake at  an  unknown  epoch.  This  temple  is  conspicuous 
from  a  distance,  and  was  visited  by  Chandler  in  the  last 
century;  but  has  been  chiefly  known  to  us  by  the  success- 
ful excavations  of  our  countrymen  Cockerel]  and  Foster, 
assisted  by  Baron  Haller  and  M.  Linckh  of  Stuttgard,  in 
1811.  These  gentlemen  united  in  clearing  away  the  rub- 
bish which  the  lapso  of  2000  years  had  accumulated  on 
the  basement  and  floor  of  the  cella ;  and  after  twenty  days' 
exertion  they  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  not  only  of 
many  interesting  details  relating  to  Grecian  architecture, 
but  also  of  many  aUtues,  in  wonderfully  energetic  atti- 
tudes, that  had  once  adorned  the  fallen  pediments  of  this 
celebrated  temple.  These  consist  of  the  eleven  figures  of 
the  eastern  and  five  statues  of  the  western  pediment, 
almost  entire,  besides  fragments  of  the  rest,  and  two 
itatuettea,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  acroteria.  These 
sculptures  supply  an  important  link  in  the  history  of 
ancient  artb  and  connect  the  schools  of  early  Greece  with 
that  of  Etruscan  sculpture.  The  efforts  of  Messrs  Cockerel! 
and  Foster  to  secure  those  treasures  to  their  country  are 
well  known,  as  well  as  their  failure  through  an  unlucky 
mistake  of  the  agent  sent  out  to  purchase  them  for  tho 
British  Museum.  They  now  form  one  of  the  moat  interest- 
ing acquisitions  of  the  magnificent  Glyptothek  of  Munich. 
The  temple  stands  on  a  stylobate  of  94  feet  by  45  feet. 
The  original  number  of  columns  in  the  peristyle  was  thirty- 
two,  of  which  twelve  were  ranged  on  each  side,  and  six  in 
each  front,  17  feet  2  inches  high,  including  tho  wide 
spreading  ovolo  of  the  capital,  and  a  diameter  of  3  feet  3 
inches  at  the  base.  Two  other  columns,  of  3  feet  2  inches 
between  antaj,  are  in  the  pronaos,  and  two  similar  in  the 
oputhodomos  or  potticum.  The  cella  had  a  door  at  each 
end;  a  double  row  of  smaller  columns,  2  feet  4  inches  in 
diameter,  were  within  the  cella  to' support  its  partial  roof; 
bat  ♦he  grec  test  portion  of  the  cella  was  open,  as  this  temple 
was  kypatkral.  There  still  remain  twenty -one  columns  of  tho 
peristyle,  with  their  architraves;  six  of  the  eastern  front, 
and  continuously  with  them  are  five  columns  of  the  north 
side ;  the  four  columns  of  the  pronaos  and  opisthodomos, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  shafts  of  five  within  the  cella. 
The  tympana  had  been  painted  of  a  bright  axure,  to  give 
relief  to  the  statues;  and  the  drapery  of  Minerva,  the 
middle  figure  of  each  group,  had  been  painted  ied  and 
blue.  The  whole  of  the  ornaments  on  tho  cornices  and 
upper  mouldings  of  the  pediment  had  been  painted  in 
mcamlic,  not  carved.  The  subject  of  the  groups  of  statuary 
appears  to  be  the  contest  for  the  body  of  Patroclus,  one  of 
the  JEaddce  (or  royal  progeny  of  iEgina  of  old),  as  described 
by  Horner.  (Cockerell  On  the  JEgina  Marble*;  Brand's 
Jovial.)  This  magnificent  structure  was  erected  most 
probably  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  but,  at  all  events,  un- 
doubtedly belongs  to  the  brilliant  period  of  iEginetan 
power,  when  its  navy  and  its  commerce  were  the  pride  of 
Greece,  and  carried  its  citixens  to  the  remotest  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine.  Silver  money  is  said 
to  have  been  struck  at  iEgina  long  before  it  was  coined 


even  at  Athens.  The  victory  of  Salami*  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  thirty  ships  of  ..Egina,  and  the  voice 
of  grateful  Greece  assigned  to  her  warriors  on  that  event- 
ful day  the  prixe  of  valour.  Yet  not  long  after,  the  rivalry 
of  Athens  began  to  cloud  the  prosperity  of  the  haughty 
islanders,  whose  fleet  she  had  b  fore  defeated;  and  jEgina 
at  length  sunk  under  the  enmity  of  a  relentless  commercial 
rival,  that  banished  her  citixens  and  supplied  their  place 
with  Attic  colonists.  After  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  Lysander  restored  the  banished  inhabitants,  but 
i£gina  never  recovered  its  ancient  prosperity. 

jEGINETA,  Patn.cs,  a  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  island 
of  yEgina,  whence  he  derived  his  name.    According  to 
Le  Gere's  calculation,  ho  lived  in  the  4th  century;  but 
Abulfaragius  the  Arabian  places  him  witb  more  probability 
in  the  7th.    His  knowledge  in  surgery  was  very  great, 
and  his  works  are  deservedly  famous.    Tho  title  of  the 
most  important  of  them,  aa  given  by  Suidaa,  is  'Emro/iijt 
'larpunjt  BifiXla  "Ezra  (Synoptis  of  Medicine  in  Seven 
Booh).    The  sixth  book,  which  treats  of  surgery,  is  par- 
ticularly- interesting.     The  whole  work  iu  the  original 
Greek  was  published  at  Venice  in  1528,  and  another 
edition  appeared  at  Basle  in  1538.    Several  Latin  trans- 
lations have  been  published,  and  nn  excellent  English 
version,  with  commentary,  by  Dr  F.  Adams  (1844-48). 
^Egineta  is  the  first  writer  who  tokes  notice  of  the  cathartic 
property  of  rhubarb,  and,  according  to  Dr  Milward,  is  the 
first  in  all  antiquity  wbo  deserves  the  title  of  nccouclienr. 

iEGIS,  in  Clauical  Mythology,  a  name  given  to  the  shield 
or  buckler  of  Jupiter.  The  goat  Amalthwa,  which  had 
suckled  that  god,  being  dead,  he  is  said  to  havo  covered 
his  buckler  with  the  skin,  or  used  tho  skin  as  a  buckler; 
whence  the  appellation  vgi»,  from  otf,  aiyos,  goat.  Jupiter 
afterwards  restored  the  animal  to  life,  covered  it  with  a  new 
skin,  and  placed  it  among  the  stars.  A  full  description 
of  the  a-gia  of  Jupiter  is  given  by  Homer,  II.  v.  738,  tqq. 
Apollo  is  also  represented  as  bearing  the  a*gii,  and  Minerva 
still  more  frequently.  After  Perseus  killed  Medusa,  Minerva 
nailed  her  head  in  the  middle  of  the  egis,  which  thence- 
forth bad  the  faculty  Medusa  herself  had  during  her  life 
of  converting  all  who  looked  on  it  into  stone.  Later  writera 
regard  tho  a-gis  sometimes  as  a  buckler,  but  oftener  as  a 
cuirass  or  breastplate.  The  segis  of  Pallas,  described  by 
Virgil  (JFn.  lib.  viii.  v.  435),  must  have  becu  a  cuiruas, 
since  tho  poet  says  expressly  that  Medusa's  head  was  on  tho 
breast  of  the  goddess.  But  the  togis  of  Jupiter,  mentioned 
a  little  before  (v.  354),  seems  from  the  description  to  have 
been  a  buckler.  The  a~gis  appears  to  have  been  really  the 
goat's  skin  used,  as  well  as  the  skins  of  other  animals,  as  a 
belt  to  support  the  shield.  When  so  used  it  would  usually 
be  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  would  partially 
envelope  the  chest  as  it  passed  obliquely  round  in  front 
and  behind  to  be  attached  to  the  shield  under  the  left  arm. 
Hence,  by  transference,  it  would  be  employed  to  denote  at 
times  the  shield  which  it  supported,  and  at  other  times  a 
loriea  or  evirate,  the  purpose  of  which  it  in  part  served. 
Illustrations  of  the  assumption  of  the  aegis  by  the  Roman 
emperors  may  be  seen  in  ancient  statues  and  cameos. 

jEGISTHUS,  in  Ancient  History,  was  the  son  of  Thy- 
estes  by  his  own  daughter  Pelopea,  who  to  conceal  her 
shame  exposed  him  in  the  woods.  Somo  say  he  was  taken 
up  by  a  shepherd  and  suckled  by  a  goat ;  whence  he  waa 
called  JF.gxsthu*.  After  he  grew  up  he  was  recognised  by 
his  father,  and  on  the  death  of  t1  ■»  latter  he  becamo  king 
of  Mycenae.  He  did  not  join  the  expedition  against  Troy; 
and  after  the  departure  of  the  expedition  he  seduced 
Clytemnestra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and  lived  with  her 
during  the  siege  of  Troy.  Afterwards,  with  her  assistance, 
he  slew  her  husband,  and  reigr.c^  seven  years  in  M  ycense. 
He  was  slain,  together  with  Clytemnestra,  by  Oreste*. 
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/EGOSPOTAMI.  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  small  river  in 
the  Tbracian  Cheraonesus,  running  south-east,  and  falling 
into  the  Hellespont  to  toe  north  of  Sestos,— with  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  a  station  or  road  for  ships,  at  its 
month.  Here  the  Athenians  under  Conon,  through  the 
fault  of  his  colleague  Philocles,  received  a  signal  overthrow 
from  the  Lacedemonians  under  Lysander  (na  405),  which 
involved  the  taking 'of  Athens,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  town  docs  not  appear  to  have 
existed  till  after  the  date  of  the  battle. 

iELFRIC,  "the  Grammarian,"  as  he  has  been  called,  is 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  our  old  English  writers 
before  the  Conquest  He  nourished  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  10th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  11th.  Of  his 
personal  history  little  can  be  learned,  and  his  birth  and 
death  are  alike  involved  in  obscurity.  We  know  that  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Ethelwold,  the  friend  of  Dunstan,  at  Abing- 
don. On  Ethelwold's  advancement  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, jElfric  accompanied  him,  and  filled  the  office  of 
chief  instructor  in  the  diocese.  For  the  use  of  his  scholars 
he  wrote  his  Latin  and  English  Grammar  and  Glouary  and 
his  Colloquium.  ■  The  last  of  these  is  in  Latin,  with  an 
old  English  interlinear  translation,  in  which  the  Latin  is 
rendered  word  for  word.  It  is  interesting  for  its  account 
of  ancient  manners,  and  shows  that  .Elfric  made  use  of  the 
conversational  method  in  his  teaching  The  words  in  his 
Glossary  are  not  arranged  alphabetically,  but  grouped 
together  into  clauses.  ./Elfric  afterwards  removed  to  Cerne 
Abbey,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  composed  his  llomilie; 
the  work  on  which  his  fame  as  an  author  chiefly  dependa 
They  are  80  in  number,  and  were  edited  by  Thorpe  in 
1844—46  for  the  ./Elfric  Society.  In  composing  them, 
j£l/rio  drew  largely  from  the  fathers.  Their  style  is  very 
simple  and  pleasing,  and  obscure  words  are  carefully 
avoided  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  capacity  even  of  the 
most  ignorant  Subsequent  writers  made  great  use  of 
them,  and  not  a  few  are  to  bo  found  unabridged  in  the 
transition  (semi-Saxon)  English  of  the  succeeding  centuries. 
They  excited  great  attention  about  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  were  appealed  to— especially  the  "Paschal 
Homily" — to  prove  that  tho  doctrines  of  the  English 
Church  before  the  Conquest  were  at  variance  with  those 
held  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Among  ./Elfric  s  other 
works  may  be  mentioned  his  Treatise  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testament*,  and  his  Abridgment  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Book  of  Job.  Of  the  rest  of  his  life  we  have  little  on 
which  we  can  rely.  He  attained  to  the  dignity  of  abbot, 
but  he  seems  to  be  a  different  person  from  iElfric, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  (995-1006),  with  whom  ho  is 
sometimes  confounded. 

jELIA  CAPITOLIN A  *  name  given  to  the  city  built  by 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  a.d.  134,  near  the  spot  where  the 
ancient  Jerusalem  stood,  which  he  found  in  ruins  when  he 
visited  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  Roman 
colony  was  settled  here,  and  a  temple  was  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Hence  the  name  Capitolina,  to  which 
Hadrian  prefixed  that  of  his  own  family. 

JSLIANUS,  Claudius,  born  at  Pncneate,  in  Italy.  He 
taught  rhetorio  at  Rome,  under  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Severua,  according  to  Perizonius,  but  more  probably  under 
Hadrian.  He  was  surnAmec'  McVi'-yXuxrcrcx,"  Honey-tongued," 
on  account  of  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  he  spoke 
and  wrote  Greek ;  and  he  was  also  named  "  the  Sophist,"  from 
his  being  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  He  loved  retirement,  and 
devoted  himself  to  study.  He  greatly  admired  and  studied 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Isoc  rates,  Plutarch,  Homer,  An  screen, 
Archilochus,  &c  ;  and,  though  a  Roman,  gives  preference 
to  the  writers  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  employs  the  Greek 
language  in  bit  works.  His  curious  and  entertaining  work 
entitled  Vnria  Uietnrin  has  been  frequently  republished,  as 


well  as  his  treatise  De  Xalura  AwmatUm.  A  very  useful 
edition  of  the  latter  was  published  by  Schneider,  at  Leipsic, 
in  1784,  in  8vo:  another  at  Jena  in  1832,  by  Fr.  Jacobs. 
The  collected  edition  of  his  works,  by  Qesner,  1556,  foL, 
contains  another  work  ascribed  to  him,  named  EpUtoUe 
Ruttica. 

jEMILIUS,  Pauxus,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  famDy 
of  the  ./Emilia  Gens.    See  Paui.ua 

JSMILIUS,  PiiLUB,  or  Paolo  Eioxjo,  a  celebrated  histo- 
rian, born  at  Verona,  who  obtained  such  reputation  in  Italy 
that  he  was  invited  into  France  by  the  cardinal  of  Bonrbon, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.,  in  order  to  write  the  history 
of  the  kings  of  France  in  Latin,  and  was  presented  to  a 
canon ry  in  Notre  Dame.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  and 
support  of  Louis  XIL  He  died  at  Pahs  on  the  5th  of 
May  1529.  His  work  entitled  De  Rein*  petit  Franeorvm 
was  translated  into  French  by  Renard  in  1581,  and  has 
also  been  translated  into  Italian  and  German. 

./ENEAS,  in  Fabulout  History,  a  Trojan  prince,  the  son 
of  Venus  and  An  chines.  He  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  Iliad,  and  is  represented,  along  with  Hector,  as  the 
chief  bulwark  of  the  Trojan  a  Homer  always  speaks  of 
./Eneas  and  his  descendants  as  destined  to  reign  at  Troy 
after  the  destruction  of  Priam  and  his  house,  Virgil  has 
chosen  him  ss  the  hero  of  his  great  epic,  and  the  story  of 
the  JEneid,  though  not  only  at  variance  with  other  tradi- 
tions, but  inconsistent  with  itself,  can  never  lose  its  place 
as  a  biography  of  the  mythical  founder  of  the  Latin  power. 
./Eneas  is  described  in  the  uEiieid  as  escaping  from  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  bearing  his  aged  father  on  his 
shoulders,  carrying  in  one  hand  his  household  gods,  while 
with  the  other  he  leads  his  little  son  Ascanius  or  lulus. 
His  wife  Creusa  is  separated  from  them  and  lost  in  the 
tumult  After  a  perilous  voyage  he  lands  in  Africa,  and  is 
kindly  received  by  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage;  wh<\  on  his 
forsaking  her  to  seek  a  new  home,  destroys  herself.  Again 
escaping  the  dangers  of  tho  sea,  he  arrives  in  Italy,  where 
he  lands  in  Latium,  and  forms  an  alliance  with  Latin ua, 
the  king  of  the  country,  marries  his  daughter  Lavinia,  and 
founds  s  city  which  he  calls,  after  her,  Lavininm.  Turn  us, 
king  of  tho  Butuli,  a  rejected  suitor  of  Lavinia,  makes  war 
on  Latin  us,  and  both  are  slain  in  battla  The  story  af 
the  JSneid  ends  with  the  death  of  Turn  us.  According  to 
Livy,  on  the  death  of  La  tin  us,  ./Eneas  assumes  the  sove- 
reignty of  Latium,  and  the  Trojan  and  Latin  powers  are 
united  in  one  nation.  After  a  reign  of  three  years,  ./Eneas 
falls  in  a  battle  with  the  Rutuli,  assisted  by  Mexentiua, 
king  of  Etruria,  and  is  supposed  to  be  carried  np  into 
heaven,  because  his  body  cannot  bo  found.  After  his  death 
or  disappearance  he  receives  divine  honours. 

./ENEAS  SYLVIUS,  Pop*    See  Pics  IX 

/KOLI.f;  INSUL./E,  the  modem  Lipa&i  Islajtds,  a 
group  of  islands  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  They  are  so 
called  from  jEolus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  who  was  supposed 
to  rule  over  them;  but  they  are  also  frequently  termed 
Intulm  Vulcanise,  or  Bephattia,  from  their  volcanio  erup- 
tions, and  Intulm  Lipareorvm,  from  Lipara  (modern  Li  pari), 
the  chief  of  the  group.  According  to  Pliny,  the  other 
islands  are  Hiera,  now  Vuleano;  Strongyle,  now  Stromboli; 
Didymr,  now  Sa/ina;  PKcrn icuta,  now  Felicudi ;  Suonymue, 
probably  Pana n a ,-  and  Ericuea, now  Alicudi.  Besides  these 
there  are  several  small  islets.  Homer  mentions  only  one 
./Eolian  island  (Od.  x.  1). 

jEOLIAN  HARP,  named  from  iEolus,  god  of  the  wind, 
a  musical  Instrument  consisting  of  cat-gut  strings  stretched 
over  a  wooden  sound-box.  When  exposed  to  a  current  of 
air,  the  strings  produce  a  variety  of  pleasing  harmonio 
sounds  in  strange  succession  and  combination. 

jEOLIS,  or  iEouA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  settled  by  colonies  of  iEolian  Greek  a  Th 
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name  in  iti  limited  sense  mi  applied  to  the 

tending  from  the  river  Hennca  to  the  promontory  of 
Lactam,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Adrarayttium,  and  lying  between  Ionia  to  the  S.  and 
Trees  to  the  N.  In  iU  wider  acceptation  it  comprehended 
Troas  and  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont  to  the  Propontia, 
where  there  were  likewise  several  ./Eolian  colonies. 

POLL'S,  in  Heathen  Mythology,  the  god  C  nd  father  of 
:Le  winds,  was  variously  represented  as  the  son  of  Hip- 
ptea,  or  of  Neptune  by  a  daughter  of  Hippotes,  or  of 
JopiUr.  In  the  Odyuey  he  is  mentioned  as  the  king  of 
the  JSolian  isle  to  whom  Jupiter  hod  given  the  super- 
intendence and  distribution  of  the  winds.  Later  poets 
rule  him  the  god  and  father  of  the  winds,  who  dwelt  in 
cm  of  the  ^Eolian  islands — according  to  some  in  Strotn- 
boli,  according  to  others  on  Li  pari,  while  others  place  his 
residence  at  Rhegium  in  Italy.  Jle  is  represented  as 
bring  authority  over  the  winds,  which  he  confined  in  a 
rut  cavern.  Strabo  and  some  other  writers  consider  him 
to  hare  had  a  real  existence ;  and  derive  the  fable  of  his 
the  winds  from  his  skill  in  meteorology  and  the 
it  of  ships. 

Hie  vatto  rex  JSolua  antra, 
Loctante*  veotoa  tempeatateaqae  sonorss 
Ioprrio  premit,  ac  vindia  et  career*  frcnat. 
Ilh  indignant**  magno  cam  murmur*  montia 
Circam  cUuttra  (rem  ant ;  eel*a  aedet  J£olua  aru 
Bc*ptra  tenena,  mollitque  animoa,  ct  ttrnwret  iras: 
Hi  Uciat,  marie  ac  terra*  eatlomqua  proluudum 


Here  jEolua,  in  cavern  vaat. 
With  bolt  and  barrier  fatten  fiut 


lib.  L  52. 


tbe  rock's  raverberant  roar 
ing  round  their  priaon  door 
He,  throned  on  high,  the  aceptre  •way*. 
Control*  their  mood*,  their  wrath  allay*. 
Break  but  that  sceptre,  sea  and  land. 

And  heareh'a  etherial  deep, 
Before  them  they  would  whirl  like  sand, 
And  through  the  void  air 


Through  Hippotes,  vEolus  is  usually  represented  ss  de- 
scended from  ^Eolua,  one  of  the  sons  of  Hellon,  and  the 
mythological  ancestor  of  the  iEolian  tribes. 

jEON  (ol««r),  a  space  of  time,  was  often  used  in  Greek 
to  denote  indefinite  or  infinite  duration;  and  hence,  by 
metonymy,  for  a  being  that  exists  for  ever.  In  the  latter 
*naa  it  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Gnostic  sects  to  denote 
titee  eternal  beings  or  manifestations  which  emanated 
from  the  one  incomprehensible  and  ineffable  God.  See 
GsoenasaL 

£PINUS,  Fbaitz  Maru  Ulbicb  Thkodob,  a  distin- 
niihed  German  natural  philosopher,  was  born  at  Rostock 
in  Saxony  in  1724,  and  diod  at  Dorpat  in  August  1802. 
Rt  was  descended  from  John  iEpinus  (6.  1499— ct 
1553),  the  first  to  adopt  the  Greek  form  (aiWc*)  of  the 
family  name,  a  loading  theologian  and  controversialist 
U  the  timo  of  the  Reformation.  After  studying  medicine 
for  a  time,  Francis  jEpinua  devoted  himself  to  the  physical 
*ad  mathematical  sciences,  in  which  he  soon  gained  such 
distinction  that  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1757  he  settled  in  St  Peters- 
burg aa  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
professor  of  physics,  labouring  there  and  pursuing  his 
favourite  studies  with  great  success  till  his  death.  He 
"joyed  the  special  favour  of  the  Empress  Catharine  IL, 
*no  appointed  him  tutor  to  her  son  Paul,  and  endeavoured, 
without  success,  to  establish  normal  schools  throughout  the 
empire  under  his  direction.  jEpinua  is  best  known  by  his 
"••arches,  theoretical  and  experimental,  in  electricity  and 
His  principal  work,  Tentatxm  Tkeoria  Eltc 


trxatatis  ex  ITaynetimi,  published  at  St  Petersburg  in 
1759,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  systematic  and  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  apply  mathematical  reasoning  to  these 
subjects.  Adopting  Franklin's  theory  of  positive  and 
negative  electricities,  or  electric  forces,  he  investigated  the 
relations  of  these  fully,  and  especially  the  conditions  of 
their  equilibrium;  and  many  of  the  conclusions  he  arrived 
at  do  not  depend  for  their  value  and  importance  on  the 
theory  of  Franklin.  iEpinus  himself  extended  the  theory, 
holding  that  the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  repel  each 
other,  attract  the  particles  of  all  bodies,  and  are  attracted 
by  them,  with  a  force  inversely  proportional  to  the  dis- 
tance ;  that  the  fluid  resides  in  the  pores  of  the  surfaces  of 
bodies,  moving  readily  through  some,  called  conductors  or 
non-electrics,  and  with  difficulty  through  others;  and  that 
electric  phenomena  are  produced  either  by  the  approach  of 
bodies  unequally  charged,  or  by  the  unequal  distribution 
of  the  fluid  in  the  same  body.  He  propounded  a  kindred 
theory  of  magnetism,  a  magnetic  fluid  being  supposed  to 
exist  corresponding  to  the  electric  fluid,  but  scting  on, 
and  acted  on  by,  the  particles  of  iron  only.  It  is  to  be 
added  that  iEpinus  was  the  first  to  perceive  and  define, 
with  any  measure  of  clearness,  the  affinity  between  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
between  portions  of  the  work  above  named  and  a  paper 
by  Cavendish — the  result  of  independent  investigations — 
given  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction*  for  1771.  In 
1787  the  Abbe  Haiiy  published  an  expoeition  of  iEpinus'a 
theories,  jfipinus  did  not  confine  himself  to  one  or  two 
departments  of  natural  science.  He  published  a  treatise, 
in  1762,  On  the  Distribution  of  Heat  at  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth;  and  he  was  also  the  author  of  valuable  memoirs  on 
different  subjects  in  astronomy,  mechanics,  optica,  meteor- 
ology, and  pure  mathematical;  contained  in  the  journals  of 
the  learned  societies  of  St  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  His 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  parallax  in  the  transit  of  a 
planet  over  the  sun's  disc  excited  great  interest,  having 
appeared  (in  1764)  between  the  dates  of  the  two  transits 
of  Venus  that  took  place  during  last  century. 

&QUI,  an  ancient  and  warlike  people  of  Italy,  inhabit- 
ing the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  who,  in  confederacy  with  the 
Volsci,  carried  on. a  long  series  of  hostilities  with  the  early 
Romans,  but  were  finally  subdued  in  the  year  302  B.o. 

iERARIANS,  a  chus  in  ancient  Rome,  composed  of 
citizens  who  had  suffered  the  severest  kind  of  degradation 
the  censors  could  inflict,  but  concerning  whose  exact  posi- 
tion we  have  no  precise  information.  Though  heavily 
taxed,  thoy  did  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship  beyond 
their  liberty  and  the  general  protection  of  the  state.  They 
could  not  vote  in  assemblies  or  serve  in  the  army,  and 
ware  deprived  of  and  excluded  from  all  posts  of  honour 
and  profit  Romans  of  the  higher  classes,  as  well  as  the 
plebeians,  were  liable  to  become  iEruriana.  The  name  may 
be  derived  from  at,  arte,  money,  since  they  were  mere 
tax-payers;  or,  which  is  more  probable,  it  may  refer  to  the 
list  of  them  which  the  censors  gave  in  to  the  ararium  at 
public  treasury. 

JSRARIUM,  the  public  treasury  at  ancient  Rome.  It 
contained  the  moneys  and  accounts  of  the  state,  and  also 
the  standards  of  tho  legions,  the  public  laws  engraven  on 
brass,  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  other  papers  and 
registers  of  importance.  The  place  where  these  public 
treasures  were  deposited,  from  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic,  was  the  temple  of  Saturn,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Capitoline  hill  In  addition  to  the 
common  treasury,  supported  by  the  general  taxes  and 
charged  with  the  ordinary  expenditure,  there  was  a  reserve 
treasury,  also  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  the  ararium  sanc- 
tum (or  sanctiue),  maintained  chiefly  by  a  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  all  manumitted  slaves,  which  was  not  to 
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be  bad  recourse  to,  or  eren  entered,  except  in  tbe  extreme 
necessity  of  the  state  Under  the  emperors  the  senate 
continued  to  have  at  least  the  nominal  management  of  tbe 
ctrarium,  while  the  emperor  had  a  separate  exchequer, 
called  the  fixrut.  But  after  a  time,  as  tbe  power  of  the 
emperors  increased  and  their  jurisdiction  extended  till  tbe 
senate  existed  but  in  form  and  same,  this  distinction  vir- 
tually ceased.  Besides  creating  tbe  fitau,  Augustas  also 
established  a  military  treasury  (ovarium  miltiare),  con- 
taining all  moneys  raised  for  and  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army.  Tbe  later  emperors  had  a  separate 
ceranum  privatum,  containing  tbe  monies  allotted  for 
their  own  use,  distinct  from  the  fitau,  which  they  ad- 
ministered in  the  interests  of  the  empire. 

AERATED  WATERS.  Waters  impregnated  with  an 
unusually  largo  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  or  other  gaseous 
substances,  occur  abundantly  in  springs  throughout  the 
world;  and,  in  addition  to  their  gaseous  constituents, 
generally  hold  in  solution  a  Urge  percentage  of  different 
salts.  The  manufacture  of  aerated  waters  arose  out  of  the 
attempt  to  imitate  these  by  artificial  means,  but  till  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  such  efforts  did  not 
meet  with  great  success.  The  earliest  method  of  producing 
acidulated  water  was  that  which  still  obtains  in  the  pre- 
paration of  effervescing  draughts,  such  as  are  made  from 
"  Seidlitz  "  powders.  These  powders  consist  of  separate 
portions  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  tartaric  acid,  which, 
on  being  dissolved  together  in  water,  form  sodium  tartrate 
and  liberate  carbonic  acid,  which  bubbles  up  through  the 
•water.  In  recent  years  "granular"  effervescent  pre- 
parations hare  been  introduced,  in  which  the  acid  and 
salt  are  mixed  in  a  dry  state,  and  produce  their  reaction 
on  being  dissolved.  The  popular  preparation  termed  effer- 
vesccnt  citrate  of  magnesia,  and  several  others  under  a 
▼ariety  of  names,  consist  essentially  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
and  tartaric  acid,  to  which  a  little  citric  acid  is  sometimes 
added  A  limit,  however,  is  set  to  the  use  of  waters  so 
aerated  on  account  of  the  purgative  action  of  the  alkaline 
earths  they  necessarily  contain. 

In  the  manufacture  of  common  aerated  waters  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  prepared  apart  from  the  pure  water  in  which 
it  is  to  be  dissolved.  There  are  essentially  only  two 
methods  on  which  the  manufacture  is  conducted,  although 
there  is  an  endless  variety  in  the  apparatus  used.  In  the 
first  process,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  method  of 
chemical  pressure,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  saturates  the  water 
by  its  own  pressure,  passing  directly  from  the  chamber  in 
which  it  is  produced  and  purified  into  the  cylinder  or 
cylinders  containing  the  water  to  be  aerated.  The  small 
apparatus  frequently  used  in  private  houses  and  hospitals 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  this  method.  The  most 
common  form  consists  of  two  strong 
glass  globes  A  and  B,  protected  by 
netting  in  case  of  breakage.  Into  the 
globe  A  are  placed  the  materials  for 
generating  carbonic  acid,  usually  in 
this  case  tartaric  acid  and  sodium  bi- 
carbonate. When  charged  with  these 
materials,  a  metal  tube  C,  accurately 
fitted  to  the  aperture  in  the  globe,  is 
inserted.  The  globe  B  is  inverted  and 
filled  with  water,  and  in  this  position 
tbe  globe  A  is  screwed  tightly  up  by 
the  joint  D,  the  metal  tube  reaching  to 
near  the  top  of  globe  B.  On  placing 
the  apparatus  upright,  a  proportion  of 
water  escapes  through  the  metal  tube 
into  globe  A,  acts  on  the  charge  it  con- 
tains, and  evolves  carbonic  acid,  which  passes  up  tbe  tube 
tad  saturates  the  water  in  B.    As  the  pressure  of  the  gas 


augments,  the  quantity  absorbed  increases,  and  when  huh 
saturated  the  aerated  water  may  be  drawn  off  by  the  cock 
E.  In  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale,  a  combination  of 
globes  or  cylinders  is  used  for  producing  continuous 
action,  and  less  expensive  sources  of  carbonic  acid  than 
sodium  bicarbonate  and  tartaric  acid  are  employed.  Tbs 
second  or  mechanical  pressure  process  is  that  generally 
followed  in  tbe  manufacture  in  this  country.  In  this 
process  the  gas  is  prepared  in  a*  lead  chamber  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  chalk,  and  is  washed  by  pass- 
ing through  water  into  the  gas-holder  in  which  it  is  col- 
lected. By  the  action  of  a  force-pump,  water,  filtered 
when  necessary,  and  carbonic  acid,  are  pressed,  in  duo 
proportions,  into  a  very  strong  copper  cylinder,  tinned 
internally,  termed  a  receiver  or  saturator,  in  which  an 
agitator  is  kept  revolving.  A  pressure  gauge  is  attached 
to  tbe  receiver,  and  when  the  index  indicates  from  120 
to  140  lb  pressure  per  square  inch,  what  is  termed 
aerated  water,  and  very  frequently  does  duty  for  soda- 
water,  is  ready  for  drawing  off  at  the  bottling  apparatus. 
Real  soda-water  is  best  prepared  by  adding  to  the  water 
before  aeration  a  proportion  of  sodium  bicarbonate  equal 
to  about  SO  or  36  grains  per  pint  of  water.  Potash-water, 
Seltzer,  lithia,  Carrara,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  a  host 
of  other  waters,  are  similarly  prepared,  the  various  salts 
being  used  in  different  proportions,  according  to  tbe  taste 
and  experience  of  manufacturers.  Lemonade,  and  other 
aerated  drinks  flavoured  with  fruit  syrups,  have  the  pro- 
portion of  syrup  placed  in  the  bottle  to  which  simple 
aerated  water  taken  from  a  receiver,  indicating  a  pressure 
of  80  to  100  lb  per  square  inch,  is  added.  From  a 
syrup  composed  of  1 4  lb  of  sugar,  2}  ox  of  tartaric  acid, 
3  J  ox  of  citric  acid,  and  i\  drachms  of  essence  of  lemon, 
dissolved  in  2  J  gallons  of  water,  30  doren  bottles  of  an 
excellent  quality  of  lemonade  can  be  prepared.  On  ac- 
count of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  gas  escapes  on  the 
removal  of  pressure,  special  arrangements  are  required  for 
the  bottling  and  corking  processes,  and  tbe  frequent  ex- 
plosion of  bottles  necessitates  guards  to  protect  the  bottler, 
A  dexterous  bottler  will  fill  and  cork  5000  bottles  in  ten 
hours.  The  consumption  of  aerated  waters,  especially  in 
hot  climates,  is  very  great. 

AEROE,  or  Arkox,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  tbe  Little 
Belt,  lying  71  miles  S.  of  Funen,  between  Alsen  and 
Langeland.  It  is  of  an  irregular  triangular  shape,  about 
15  miles  long  and  8  broad  at  the  widest  points,  with  a 
hilly  surface,  but  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  soiL  Popu- 
lation, 10,200;  chief  town,  Aeroeakjobing,  on  the  east 


AEROLITE  (aip,  sir,  and  XiBoe,  a  stone),  a  stony  or 
metallic  body,  which,  falling  through  the  atmosphere, 
reaches  the  earth's  surface.  These  meteoric  stones  gene- 
rally contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  iron ;  indeed, 
the  iron  in  some  of  these  substances  exceeds  the  siliceous 
matter,  and  some  have  then  given  them  the  name  of  mete- 
oric irons.  A  remarkable  aerolite  that  fell  at  ^Egospotami, 
in  467  B.C.,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  to  be  seen  in  bis  dsy, 
and  was  then  as  Large  as  a  waggon.  In  1492  one  fell  at 
Ensisheim,  in  Alsace,  that  weighed  270  lb. ;  and,  not 
to  mention  others,  one  of  12  lb  weight  is  reported  to 
have  fallen  in  California  in  August  1873,  which  penetrated 
tho  earth  to  the  depth  of  8  feet,  and  when  dug  up  was 
so  hot  that  it  could  not  be  handled.  Aerolites  often  reach 
tbe  earth  in  groups  or  showers,  as  st  L'Aigle,  in  Normandy, 
in  1803 ;  at  New  Concord,  Ohio,  in  May  18LJ ;  and  as 
Dhurmsala,  in  the  Punjaub,  in  July  the  same  year.  The 
area  on  which  a  shower  of  aerolites  falls  is  usually  ellipti- 
cal, the  largest  stones  being  near  one  end  of  the  ellipse, 
the  major  axis  of  which  extends  in  some  cases  to  a  length 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles.    See  " 
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F every  stage  of  society  men  nave  sought,  by  the  combi- 
nation of  superior  skill  and  ingenuity,  to  attain  those 
distinct  and  obvious  advantages  which  nature  has  conferred 
oa  the  different  tribes  of  animals,  by  endowing  them  with  a 
peculiar  structure  and  a  peculiar  force  of  organs.  The 
rudest  savage  learns  from  his  very  infancy  to  imitate  the 
swimming  of  a  fish,  and  plays  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  agility  and  perseverance.  But  an  art  so  confined  in 
its  exercise,  and  requiring  such  a  degree  of  bodily  exertion, 
could  not  be  considered  of  much  avail.  It  must  have  been 
soon  perceived  (even  if  the  discoveries  of  the  arts  of  nata- 
tion and  navigation  were  not  absolutely  simultaneous),  that 
the  fatigue  of  impulsion  through  the  water  could  be  greatly 
diminished  by  tho  support  and  floating  of  some  light  sub- 
stance. The  trunk  of  a  tree  would  bear  its  rude  proprietor 
along  the  stream ;  or,  hollowed  out  into  a  canoe  and  fur- 
nished with  paddles,  it  might  enablo  him  even  to  traverse 
a  river.  From  this  simple  fabric  the  step  was  not  great 
to  the  construction  of  a  boat  or  barge,  impelled  by  the 
force  of  oars.  But  it  was  a  great  advance  to  fix  masts  and 
apply  sails  to  the  vessel,  and  thus  substitute  the  power  of 
wind  for  that  of  human  labour.  The  adventurous  sailor, 
instead  of  plying  on  the  narrow  seas  or  creeping  timidly 
along  the  shore,  could  now  launch  with  confidence  into  the 
wide  ocean.  Navigation,  in  its  most  cultivated  form,  may 
be  fairly  regarded  as  one  of  the  subtimcst  triumphs  of 
Lamm  genius,  industry,  courage,  and  perseverance. 

Having  by  his  skill  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  waters 
that  encompass  tho  habitable  globe,  it  was  natural  for  man 
to  desire  likewise  the  mastery  of  the  air  in  which  we 
breathe.  In  all  ages,  therefore,  great  ingenuity  has  been 
expended  in  efforts  at  flying,  all  of  which  have  as  yet  re- 
salted  in  failure.  But  the  analogy  between  sailing  on  the 
water  and  sailing  in  the  air  is  not  so  close  as  many  entru- 
sts have  supposed  it  to  be.     There  is  a  general 


blance,  inasmuch  as  in  both  cases  the  propulsion  must  be 
nude  by  means  of  a  fluid.  But  in  the  ono  case  the  fluid 
is  inelastic,  in  the  other  elastic  ;  and  the  physicist  or  mathe- 
matician ksows  how  vastly  different  are  the  properties  of 
liquids,  even  in  fundamental  points,  from  those  of  aeriform 
or  gaseous  bodies.  Again,  in  the  one  case  the  vessel  floats 
ou  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  the  other  it  must  float 
totally  immersed  in  the  aerial  fluid.  A  ship,  while  sailing, 
ii  acted  on  by  two  fluids— the  water  supports  it  and  the 
six  propels  it ;  but  a  ship  sailing  in  the  air  would  be  only 
under  tho  action  of  the  one  fluid  that  surrounds  it  on  all 
tides.    These  few  considerations — and  many  more  might 

be  added  indicate  the  essential  distinctions  between  the 

two  cases  ;  and  a  very  little  thought  shows  that  it  is  not  so 
remarkable  as  it  at  first  sight  appears,  that  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  sailing  on  the  water  should  be  lost  in  prehis- 
toric antiquity,  while  that  of  sailing  in  the  air  is  not  a 
century  old;  and  that  while  navigation  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  arts,  the  power  of  directing  a  body  floating 
in  the  air  still  remains  unattained.  Many  have  argued, 
that  because  navigation  is  an  accomplished  fact,  therefore 
the  navigation  of  the  air  must  be  possible ;  and  without 
denying  the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  it  is  worth  while  at 
the  outset  of  this  article  to  point  out  tho  fallacy  of  the 
reasoning.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of 
the  attainment  of  aerial  navigation,  as  the  history  of  inven- 
tion and  science  records  many  victories  as  great  and  at  one 
time  apparently  as  far  off ;  still,  it  is  as  well  to  notice  how 
little  assistance  the  old  discovery  affords  towards  the  solution 
of  the  new  :  it  may,  indeed,  even  be  that  progress  has  been 
retarded  by  the  false  analogy,  for  wc  may  feel  pretty  certain 


that  if  ever  the  air  is  navigated,  it  will  be  by  ships  pre 

icnting  little  resemblance  to  those  that  traverse  the  ocean. 

The  subject  of  aerostation  is  scarcely  ever  alluded  to  by 
the  classical  writers,  and  the  fable  of  Daxlalus  and  Icarus, 
and  the  dove  of  Archytas,  form  almost  all  we  have  to  re- 
cord in  relation  to  flying  previous  to  the  dark  ages.  Dae- 
dalus, an  Athenian,  killed  his  nephew  Talus  through 
jealousy  of  his  talents,  aud  fled  with  his  son  Icarus  to  Crete, 
where  he  built  the  celebrated  labyrinth  for  Minos,  the 
king.  But  having  offended  Minos,  so  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  him,  he  made  wings  of  feathers,  cemented  with 
wax,  for  himself  and  his  son,  so  that  they  might  escape  by 
flight  He  gave  his  son  directions  to  fly  neither  too  low 
nor  too  high,  but  to  follow  him.  Icarus,  however,  bc- 
ming  excited,  forgot  his  father's  advice,  and  rose  so  high 
that  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted  the  wax  of  his  wings,  and 
he  fell  into  the  sea  near  Samos,  the  island  of  Icaria  and 
the  Icarian  sea  being  named  after  him.  Dcdalus  accom- 
plished his  flight  in  safety.  (Ovid,  Met.  lib.  viii.  Fab.  iii.) 
The  explanation  of  the  myth  may  be,  as  has  been  supposed, 
that  Dadalus  used  sails,  which,  till  then,  according  to 
Pausanius  and  Pahephatus,  were  unknown,  and  so  was 
enabled  to  escape  from  Minos'  galleys,  which  were  only 
provided  with  oars;  and  that  Icarus  was  drowned  near  the 
island  Icaria.  But  the  whole  story  of  Daedalus  is  so  fan- 
ciful •  romance,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  even  to 
speculate  upon  what  the  infinitesimal  fragment  of  truth  that 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  it  may  have  been. 

Archytas  of  Tarentum  was  a  well-known  geometer  and 
astronomer,  and  he  is  apostrophised  by  Horace  (Ode  28, 
lib.  L)  The  account  of  his  flying  pigeon  or  dove  we  owe 
to  Aulus  Gellius  (Nocta  Allieae),  who  Bays  "  that  it  was  the 
model  of  a  dove  or  a  pigeon  formed  in  wood,  and  so  con- 
trived as  by  a  certain  mechanical  art  and  power  to  fly  •  so 
nicely  was  it  balanced  by  weights,  and  put  in  motion  by 
hidden  and  enclosed  air."  Gellius  gives  as  his  authorities 
"many  men  of  eminence  among  tie  Greeks,"  whom  he 
does  not  mention  by  name,  and  Favorinus  the  philosopher. 

Archytas  thus  has  been  regarded  as  holding  to  aeronau- 
tics much  about  the  same  position  as  Archimedes  does  to 
the  mechanical  sciences  ;  but  while  tho  dim  of  tho  latter 
rests  on  real  discoveries  and  great  contributions  to  know- 
ledge, the  former  owes  his  position  merely  to  an  unsup- 
ported and  untrustworthy  tradition.  When  the  fire-balloon 
was  invented,  it  was  only  natural  that  many  should  see  in 
the  "  hidden  and  enclosed  air "  of  Archytas'  dove  a  pre- 
vioua  discovery  of  tho  hot-air  balloon.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Archytas  may  have  rarefied  the  air  in  his  dove  by 
heat,  and  so  made  it  ascend ;  but  in  this  case  it  certainly 
could  not  havo  been  made  of  wood.  But  if  the  dove  ever 
was  made  to  api>ear  to  fly,  it  is  much  the  more  probable  that 
this  effect  was  produced,  as  in  the  scenes  at  theatres,  by 
means  of  fine  strings  or  wires  invisible  to  the  spectators. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  im- 
possibility of  men  being  able  to  fly,  and  they  appear  to 
have  made  no  attempts  in  this  direction  at  all  The  power 
of  flying  was  attributed  only  to  the  most  powerful  of  tho 
divinities;  and  it  was  regarded  as  only  secondary  to  Jupi- 
ter's prerogative  of  flashing  the  lightning  and  hurling  the 
thunderbolt 

The  history  of  aerostatics  in  the  Middle  Ages,  like  that  of 
every  other  subject  relating  even  remotely  to  science  or 
knowledge  of  any  kind,  is  little  better  than  a  record  of  the 
falsehoods  or  chimeras  circulated  by  impostors  or  enthu- 
siasts. Truth  was  completely  obscured  by  ignorance  and 
fanaticism,  and  every  person  of  superior  talents  and  acquire- 
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menu  was  believed  to  deal  in  magic,  and  to  perform  hia 
feats  of  skill  chiefly  through  the  secret  aid  granted  him  by 
the  prince  of  darkness;  and  in  a  later  and  comparatively 
recent  period,  those  wretched  creatures  whom  the  unfeeling 
credulity  of  our  ancestors,  particularly  during  the  prevalence 
of  religious  fanaticism,  stigmatised  and  murdered  under 
the  denomination  of  witches,  were  supposed  to  work  all 
their  enchantments,  to  change  their  shapes  at  will,  and  to 
transport  themselves  through  the  air  with  the  swiftness  of 
thought,  by  a  power  derived  from  their  infernal  master,  to 
whom  was  thus  assigned  the  privilege  of  conferring  the  gift 
of  aerial  navigation  upon  his  servants. 

During  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  every  one  at 
all  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in  physics  was  gene- 
rally reputed  to  have  obtained  the  power  of  flying  in  the 
air.  Friar  Bacon  did  not  scruple  to  claim  the  invention; 
and  the  credulity  and  indulgent  admiration  of  some  authors 
have  lent  to  these  pretensions  more  credit  than  they  really 
deserved.  Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
passages  of  Bacon's  obscure  and  ponderous  works  will  find 
that  the  propositions  advanced  by  him  are  seldom  founded 
on  reality,  but  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  illu- 
sions of  a  lively  fancy.  Albertus  Magnus,  who  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  was  reputed  to  have 
discovered  the  art;  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
physical  sciences  at  that  time,  it  is  worth  while  to  quote 
the  following  recipes  from  his  De  Mirabilibui  Natvra: — 
"  Take  one  pound  of  sulphur,  two  pounds  of  willow-carbon, 
six  pounds  of  rock-salt  ground  very  fine  in  a  marble  mortar; 
pUce,  when  you  please,  in  a  covering  made  of  flying  papy- 
rus to  produce  thunder.  The  covering,  in  order  to  ascend 
and  float  away,  should  bo  long,  graceful,  well  filled  with 
this  fine  powder;  but  to  produce  thunder,  the  covering 
should  be  short,  thick,  and  half  full."  (Quoted  in  Attra 
Cattra,  p.  25.)  Begiumontanus,  the  first  real  mathema- 
tician after  tho  partial  revival  of  learning,  is  said,  like 
Archytaa,  to  have  formed  an  artificial  dove,  which  flew 
before  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  his  public  entry  into 
Nuremberg;  but  tho  date  of  Regiomontanus'  death  showB 
this  to  have  been  impossible. 

Attempts  at  flying  have,  as  a  rule,  been  mado  by  a  some- 
what low  class  of  projectors,  who  have  generally  united 
some  little  share  of  ingenuity  to  a  smattering  of  mechanics. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  an  Italian  alchemist 
visited  Scotland,  and  was  collated  by  James  IV.  to  the 
abbacy  of  Tungland,  in  Galloway.  Having  constructed  a 
set  of  wings,  composed  of  various  plumage,  he  undertook 
from  the  walls  of  Stirling  Castle  to  fly  through  the  air  to 
France.  This  feat  he  actually  attempted,  but  he  soon  came 
to  the  ground,  and  broke  his  thigh-bone  by  the  violence  of 
the  fall — an  accident  he  explained  by  asserting  that  the 
feathers  of  some  fowls  were  employed  in  hia  wings,  and 
that  these  had  an  affinity  for  the  dunghill,  whereas,  if 
composed  solely  of  eagles'  feathers,  they  would  have  been 
attracted  to  the  air.  This  anecdote  has  furnished  to 
Dunbar,  the  Scottish  poet,  she  subject  of  one  of  his  rude 
satires.  In  1617,  Fleyder,  rector  of  the  grammar  school  at 
Tubingen,  delivered  a  lecture  on  flying,  which  he  published 
eleven  years  afterwards.  A  poor  monk,  however,  ambitious 
to  reduce  the  theory  to  practice,  provided  himself  with 
wings;  but  hia  machinery  broke  down,  and  falling  to  the 
ground,  he  broke  his  legs  and  perished.  Bishop  Wilkins 
{Mathematical  Magick,  1648)  says  it  was  related  that  "a 
certain  English  monk  called  Elmerus,  about  the  Confessor's 
time,"  flew  by  means  of  wings  from  a  tower  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  furlong;  that  another  person  flew  from 
St  Mark's  steeple  at  Venice;  and  another,  at  Nuremberg. 
He  also  quotes  Busbequius  to  the  effect  that  a  Turk  also 
attempted  something  of  the  kind  at  Constantinople,  It 
would  probably  not  be  very  difficult  to  make  a  long  list  of 


such  narrations,  in  some  of  which  tho  experimenter  is 
related  to  have  been  successful,  and  in  others  to  have  failed ; 
but  the  evidence  is  in  no  case  very  good,  and  we  may  feel 
certain  that  all  tho  traditions  of  attempts  with  a  successful 
issue  are  false. 

In  Borellis  posthumous  work,  De  Motu  Animalium,  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  16t*0-81,  he  calculated  the  enormous 
strength  of  the  pectoral  muscles  in  birds;  and  his  proposition 
cciv.  (voL  L  pp.  322-326)  is  entitled  "  Est  impossible,  ut 
homines  propnis  viribus  artificiose  volare  pensint,"  in  which 
he  clearly  points  out  the  impossibility  of  man  being  able  by 
his  muscular  streuirth  to  give  motion  to  wings  of  sufficient 
extent  to  keep  him  suspended  in  the  air.  But  Borelli  did 
not,  of  course,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated,  demonstrate 
the  impossibility  of  man's  flying  otherwise  than  merely  by 
means  of  his  own  muscular  power. 

A  very  slight  consideration  of  tho  matter  shows  that, 
although  the  muscles  of  man  may  not  be  of  sufficient 
strength  to  enable  him  to  use  wings,  this  objection  does  not 
apply  against  the  possibility  of  making  a  flying  chariot  in 
which  the  motive  power  should  be  produced  mechanically  as 
in  a  watch,  or  a  boat  to  float  in  the  atmosphere.  Both  these 
projects  have  therefore  always  engaged  the  attention  of 
abler  men  than  has  tho  art  of  flying,  and  it  was  only  the 
ignorance  of  the  nature  and  force  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
well  as  of  the  properties  of  all  aeriform  bodies,  that  caused 
so  long  a  time  to  elapse  before  the  invention  of  the  balloon. 

Albert  of  Saxony,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine, 
and  a  commentator  on  the  physical  works  of  Aristotle, 
seems  first  to  have  comprehended  (though  in  a  very  vague 
and  erroneous  manner)  the  principles  on  which  a  body 
might  be  made  to  float  in  the  atmosphere.  Adopting,  of 
course,  Aristotelian  views  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
elements,  he  considered  that,  as  fire  is  more  attenuated, 
and  floats  above  our  atmosphere,  therefore  a  small  portion 
of  this  ethereal  substance,  enclosed  in  a  light  hollow  globe, 
would  raise  it  to  a  certain  height  and  keep  it  suspended 
in  the  sir;  and  that,  if  more  air  were  introduced,  the 
globe  would  sink  like  a  ship  when  water  enters  by  a  leak. 
Long  afterwards  Francis  Mendoza,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit, 
who  died  in  1626,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  embraced  this 
theory,  and  he  held  that  the  combustible  nature  of  fire  was 
no  real  obstacle,  as  its  extreme  levity  and  the  extension  of 
the  air  would  prevent  it  from  supporting  inflammation. 
Casper  Schott,  also  a  Jesuit,  adopted  the  same  specula- 
tion, only  that  he  replaced  the  fire  by  tho  thin  ethereal 
substance  which  he  believed  floated  above  our  atmosphere ; 
but,  of  course,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  any  of  this  ether 
was  a  sufficient  obstacle. 

Similar  notions  have  been  revived  at  different  times. 
They  were  likewise  often  blended  with  the  alchemical  tenets 
so  generally  received  in  the  course  of  the  15th,  16th,  and 
part  of  the  17th  centuries.  Thus  Schott  quotes  Lauretus 
Laurus  to  the  effect  that  if  swans'  eggs  or  leather  balls  be 
filled  with  nitre,  sulphur,  or  quicksilver,  and  be  exposed  to 
the  sun,  they  will  ascend.  It  was  also  believed  that  dew 
was  of  celestial  origin,  being  shed  by  the  stars,  and  that  it 
was  drawn  np  again  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  heaven  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Thus  Laurus  states  that  hens'  eggs 
filled  with  dew  and  exposed  to  the  solar  heat  will  rise. 
He  was  so  grossly  ignorant,  however,  of  the  principles  of 
motion,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  even  to  allude  to  his 
other  assertions. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (born  1620)  wrote  a  philosophical 
romance  entitled  HUtoirt  Comiqw  det  EttaU  et  Empire  de 
la  Lime,  and  Let  EttaU  et  Empire  du  Soleil  (from  which 
Swift  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  idea  of  writing 
portions  of  Gulliver's  TravtU).  To  equip  himself  for  per- 
forming the  journey  to  the  moon,  the  French  traveller 
fastens  round  his  body  a  multitude  of  very  thin  flasks 
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filled  with  the  morning'*  dew;  the  beat  of  the  ran,  byita 
attractive  power  on  the  dew,  raised  him  up  to  the  middle 
region  of  the  atmosphere,  whence,  somo  of  the  flasks  being 
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broken,  the  adventurer  sank  again  to  the  ground.  Other 
aeronautical  ideas  occur  in  the  romance 

Cardan  proposed  that  ascensional  power  might  be  applied 
ss  in  a  rocket;  and  one  Honoratus  Fabry  has  described  a 
huge  apparatus,  consisting  of  long  tin  pipes,  worked  by  air 
compressed  by  the  action  of  fire. 

The  most  noted  scheme  for  navigating  the  air  promul- 
gated previously  to 
the  successful  ex- 
periments of  the 
Montgolfiers.isdne 
to  a  Jesuit,  Francis 
Lana,  and  was  pro- 
posed by  him  in  a 
work  entitled  Pro 
drotno  dtll'Arte 
ifaestra,  Brescia, 
1^70.    His  idea, 
though  useless  and 
impractical  in  so 
far  that  it  could 
n«nr  bo  carried 
out,  is  yet  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  as 
the  principles  in- 
volred  are  sound; 
and  this  can  be 
•aid  of  no  earlier 
attempt    His  pro- 
ject was  to  procure 
four  copper  balls 


Lana'a  Aeronautical  Machine. 


of  Tery  large  dimensions,  yet  so  extremely  thin  that 
after  the  air  was  exhausted  from  them  they  would  be 
lighter  than  the  air  displaced,  and  so  would  rise;  and  to 
those  four  balls  he  proposed  to  attach  a  boat,  with  sails, 
tc,  and  which  would  carry  up  a  man.  He  submitted  the 
•hole  matter  to  calculation,  and  proposed  that  the  globes 
ihould  be  about  25  feet  in  diameter  and  ^th  of  an  inch 
in  thickness;  this  would  give  from  all  four  balls  a  total 
national  force  of  about  1200  B>,  which  would  be  quite 
enough  to  raise  the  boat,  sails,  passengers,  Ac.  But  the 
obvk-v  objection  to  the  whole  scheme  is,  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  construct  a  globe  of  so  large  a  size  and 
of  such  small  thickness  which  would  even  support  its  own 
•eight  without  falling  to  pieces  if  placed  on  the  ground, 
xach  less  bear  the  external  atmospheric  pressure  when  the 
internal  air  was  removed.  Lana  himself  noticed  the  hitter 
objection,  but  he  thought  that  the  spherical  form  of  the 
copper  shell  would,  notwithstanding  its  extreme  thinness, 
enable  it,  after  the  exhaustion  was  effected,  to  sustain  the 
enormous  pressure,  which,  acting  equally  on  every  point  of 
the  surface,  would  tend  to  consolidate  rather  than  to  break 
the  metal  Of  course  this  assumed  the  ball  to  be  absolutely 
spherical,  a  state  of  affairs  as  impossible  as  indifferent  equi- 
librium actually  is.  He  proposed  to  exhaust  the  air  from 
the  globes  by  attaching  each  to  a  tube  36  feet  long,  fitted 
with  a  stopcock,  and  so  produce  a  Torricellian  vacuum.  He 
was  thus  apparently  ignorant  of  the  invention  of  the  air- 
pump  by  Otto  Ouericke  about  1650;  and  though  his  pro- 
ject is  noteworthy  as  the  hydrostatics  of  it  is  correct,  still 
Lana  displays  his  ignorance  of  philosophical  facts  known 
ia  his  day,  quite  as  much  as  his  originality;  and  his  pro- 
position has,  since  Montgolfier's  discovery,  received  a  greater 
share  of  notice  than  it  deserves. 

So  late  as  1755,  and  not  long  before  the  invention  of 
Wloons.  a  very  fanciful  scheme  was  proposed  by  Joseph 
Oalien.  a  Dominican  friar,  and  professor  of  philosophy  aud 


theology  in  the  papal  university  of  Avignon.  This  vision- 
ary  proposed  to  collect  the  diffuse  air  of  the  upper  regions, 
and  to  enclose  it  in  a  huge  vessel  extending  mora  than  a 
mile  every  way,  and  intended  to  carry  fifty-four  times  ss 
much  weight  as  did  Noah's  ark.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
notice  at  greater  length  this  absurd  chimera,  which  is 
merely  mentioned  hero  at  all  because  it  a  sometimes  re- 
ferred to,  though  only  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
fantastic  scheme. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  nearly  all  the  early  pro- 
jectors imagined  that  the  atmosphere  was  of  no  great 
height,  and  that  it  covered  the  earth  like  a  shallow  ocean, 
having  a  well-defined  boundary ;  and  the  aerial  vessels 
which  they  proposed  were  intended  to  float  on  the  surface 
of  this  ocean,  exactly  as  ships  do  on  the  sea,  with  their 
upper  portions  in  the  ether  or  diffuse  air,  or  whatever  the 
fluid  might  be,  that  lay  above.  And  these  ideas  were,  of 
course,  not  dispelled  till  after  the  invention  of  the  barometer 
and  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  atmospheric 
pressure  with  elevation. 

Some  writers  have  stated  that  Francis  Bacon  first  pub- 
lished the  true  principles  of  aeronautics.  This  assertion  we 
cannot  help  noticing,  because  it  has  really  no  foundation 
except  in  the  propensity,  fostered  by  indolence,  which 
would  gladly  refer  all  the  discoveries  ever  made  to  a  few 
great  names.  They  mistake,  indeed,  the  character  of 
Bacon  who  seek  to  represent  him  as  an  inventor.  His  claim 
to  immortality  rests  chiefly  on  the  profound  and  compre- 
hensive views  which  he  took  of  the  bearings  of  the  different 
parts  of  human  knowlege;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  a  single  fact  .or  observation  with  which  be  enriched 
the  store  of  physical  science.  On  the  contrary,  being  very 
deficient  in  mathematical  learning,  he  disregarded  or 
rejected  some  of  the  noblest  discoveries  made  in  his  own 


We  can  find  only  two  passages  in  Bacon's  works  which 
can  be  considered  as  referring  to  aeronautics,  and  they 
both  occur  in  that  collection  of  loose  facts  and  inconclusive 
reasonings  which  he  has  entitled  Natural  History.  The  first 
is  styled  Experiment  Solitary,  touching  Flying  in  the  Air, 
and  runs  thus — "  Certainly  many  birds  of  good  wing  (as 
kites  and  the  like)  would  bear  up  a  good  weight  as  they 
fly;  and  spreading  feathers  thin  and  close,  and  in  great 
breadth,  will  likewise  bear  up  a  great  weight,  being  even 
laid,  without  tilting  up  on  tho  sides.  The  farther  ex- 
tension of  this  experiment  might  be  thought  upon."  The 
second  passage  is  more  diffuse,  but  less  intelligible;  it  ia 
styled  Experiment  Solitary,  touching  the  Flying  of  unequal 
Bodice  in  the  Air: — "  Let  there  be  a  body  of  unequal 
weight  (as  of  wool  and  lead  or  bone  and  lead) ;  if  you  throw 
it  from  you  with  the  light  end  forward,  it  will  turn,  and 
the  weightier  end  will  recover  to  be  forwards,  unless  the 
body  be  over  long  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  more  dense 
body  hath  a  more  violent  pressure  of  the  ports  from  the  first 
impulsion,  which  is  the  cause  (though  heretofore  not  found 
out, as  hath  been  often  said)  of  all  violent  motions;  and  when 
the  hinder  part  moveth  swifter  (for  that  it  less  endureth 
pressure  of  parts)  than  the  forward  part  can  make  way  for 
it,  it  must  needs  be  that  the  body  turn  over;  for  (turned) 
it  can  more  easily  draw  forward  tho  lighter  part.""  The 
fact  here  alluded  to  is  the  resistance  that  bodies  experience 
in  moving  through  the  air,  which,  depending  on  the  quan- 
tity of  surface  merely,  must  exert  a  proportionally  greater 
effect  on  rare  substances.  The  passage  itself,  however, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  the  period  in  which  it 
was  written,  must  be  deemed  confused,  obscure,  and  un- 
philosophical 

We  now  come  to  tho  discovery  of  the  balloon,  which 
was  due  to  Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgolfier,  sons  of  fete? 
Montgolfier,  a  large  and  celebrated  papermaker  at  Annnnay, 
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a  town  about  10  miles  from  Lyons.  The  brothers  hid 
observed  the  suspension  of  clouds  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
It  occurred  to  them  that  if  they  could  enclose  any  vapour 
of  the  nature  of  a  cloud  in  a  large  and  very  light  beg,  it 
might  rise  and  carry  the  bag  with  it  into  the  air.  They 
accordingly  mado  experiments,  inflating  bags  with  smoke 
from  a  fire  placed  underneath,  and  found  either  that  the 
smoke  or  some  vapour  emitted  from  the  fire  did  ascend 
and  carry  the  bag  with  it  Being  thus  assured  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  views,  they  determined  to  have  a  public 
•scent  of  a  balloon  on  a  large  scale.  They  accordingly 
invited  the  States  of  Vivarais,  then  assembled  at  Annonay, 
to  witness  their  aerostatic  experiment;  and  on  June  5, 
1783,  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  concourse  of  spec- 
tators, a  linen  globe  of  105  feet  in  circumference  was 
inflated  over  a  fire  fed  with  small  bundles  of  chopped 
straw,  and  when  released  rapidly  rose  to  a  great  height, 
and  descended,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes,  at 
the  distance  of  about  1}  mile.  This  waa  the  dis- 
covery of  the  balloon.  The  brothers  Montgolfier  imagined 
that  the  bag  roso  because  of  the  levity  of  the  smoke  or 
other  vapour  given  forth  by  the  burning  straw;  and  it 
was  not  till  some  time  later  that  it  was  recognised  that 
the  ascending  power  was  due  merely  to  tho  lightness  of 
heated  air  compared  to  an  equal  volume  of  air  at  a  lower 
temperature.  Air,  like  all  other  fluids,  expands  by  heat, 
and  thereby  becomes  rarefied,  so  that  any  volume  of  hot 
air  weighs  less  than  the  corresponding  volume  of  air  at  a 
lower  temperature.  If,  then,  the  air  inside  the  balloon  be 
no  heated  that  it,  together  with  the  balloon,  weighs  less  than 
the  air  displaced,  the  balloon  will  rise  till  it  arrives  at  such 
a  height  that  it  and  the  enclosed  air  are  equal  in  weight  to 
that  of  (he  displaced  air,  when  equilibrium  will  be  ob- 
tained. In  Montgolfler's  first  balloon,  no  source  of  beat 
was  taken  up  with  it,  so  that  the  air  inside  raoidly  cooled, 
and  the  balloon  soon  descended. 

The  news  of  the  experiment  at  Annonay  rapidly  spread 
over  Europe,  and  at  Paris  attracted  ro  much  attention  that 
M.  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond,  a  naturalist,  set  on  foot  a  sub- 
scription for  paying  tho  expense  of  repeating  the  experi- 
ment The  balloon  was  constructed  by  two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Robert,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Charles, 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  had  at  first  been 
suggested  to  copy  the  process  of  Montgolfier,  but  Charles 
proposed  the  application  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  was 
adopted.  The  filling  of  the  balloon,  which  was  made  of  thin 
silk  varnished  with  a  solution  of  elastic  gum,  and  waa  about 
13  feet  in  diameter,  was  commenced  on  August  23,  1783, 
in  the  Place  des  Victoires.  The  hydrogen  gas  was  obtained 
by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  iron  filings,  and 
waa  introduced  through  leaden  pipes;  but  as  the  gas  was 
not  passed  through  cold  water,  great  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  filling  the  balloon  completely;  and  altogether 
about  500  lb  of  sulphuric  acid  and  twice  that  amount  of 
iron  filings  were  used.  Bulletins  were  issued  daily  of  tho 
progress  of  the  inflation;  and  the  crowd  was  so  great 
that  on  tho  26th  the  balloon  was  moved  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  a  distance  of  2  miles.  This  was  done  secretly, 
in  the  middle  of  tho  night,  to  avoid  the  crowd;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  balloon  being  thus  removed,  preceded 
by  lighted  torches  and  escorted  by  a  detachment  of 
soldiers,  is  described  as  having  been  very  remarkable.  On 
the  next  day,  August  27,  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
covercu  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  every  spot  from  which 
a  view  could  be  obtained  was  crowded.  About  five  o'clock 
a  cannon  was  discharged  as  the  signal  for  the  ascent, 
and  the  balloon  when  liberated  rose  to  tho  height  of 
about  3000  feet  with  great  rapidity.  A  shower  of  rain 
which  began  to  fall  directly  after  tho  balloon  had  left  the 


earth  in  no  way  checked  its  progress ;  and  the  excitement 
was  so  great,  that  thousands  of  well-dressed  spectators- 
many  of  them  ladies,  stood  exposed,  watching  it  intently  tha 
whole  time  it  was  in  sight,  and  were  drenched  to  the  skin. 
The  balloon,  after  remaining  in  the  air  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  fell  in  a  field  near  Gonesse,  about 
15  miles  off,  and  terrified  the  peasantry  so  much  that 
it  was  torn  into  shreds  by  them.  Hydrogen  gas  was  at 
this  time  known  by  the  name  of  inflammable  air;  and 
balloons  inflated  with  gas  have  ever  since  been  called  by 
the  people  air-balloons,  the  kind  invented  by  the  Mont, 
golfiers  being  designated  fire- balloons.  French  writers  have 
also  very  frequently  styled  them  after  their  inventors, 
Charlierti  and  Jiontgolfiiru. 

On  the  19th  of  September  1783  Joseph  Montgolfier 
repeated  the  Annonay  experiment  at  Versailles,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  the  queen,  the  court,  and  an  immense 
number  of  spectators.    Tho  inflation  was  commenced  at 
one  o'clock,  and  completed  in  eleven  minutes,  when  the 
balloon  rose  to  the  height  of  about  1500  feet,  and  descended 
after  eight  minutes,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  in 
the  wood  of  Vaucresson.    Suspended  below  the  balloon,  in 
a  cage,  had  been  placed  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck,  which 
were  thus  the  first  aerial  travellers.    They  were  quite  un- 
injured, except  the  cock,  which  had  its  right  wing  hurt  in 
consequenco  of  a  kick  it  had  received  from  the  sheep;  but  — 
this  took  place  before  the  ascent    The  balloon,  which  was  J 
painted  with  ornaments  in  oil  colours,  had  a  very  showy.*-' 
appearance. 

The  first  human  being  who  ascended  in  a  balloon  was 
M.  Francois  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  a  young  naturalist,  who, 
two  years  afterwards,  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  cross 
the  English  Channel  in  a  balloon.  On  October  15,  1783, 
and  following  days,  he  made  several  ascents  (generally 
alone,  but  once  with  a  companion,  M.  Girond  de  Yiilette), 
in  a  captive  balloon  (i.e.,  one  attached  by  ropes  to  tho 
ground),  and  demonstrated  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
taking  up  fuel  and  feeding  the  fire,  which  was  kindled  in  a 
brazier  suspended  under  the  balloon,  when  in  the  air.  The 
way  being  thus  prepared  for  serial  navigation,  on  November 
21,  1783,  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozicr  and  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes 
first  trusted  themselves  to  a  free  fire-balloon.  The  experi- 
ment  was  made  from  the  Jardin  du  Chateau  de  la  Muette, 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  machine  employed,  which 
was  a  large  fire-balloon,  was  inflated  at  about  two  o'clock,  and 
leaving  the  earth  at  this  time,  it  rose  to  a  height  of  about 
500  feet,  and  passing  over  the  Invalides  and  the  Ecole 
Militaire, descended  beyond  tho  Boulevards,  about9000yards 
from  the  place  of  ascent,  having  been  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  minutes  in  the  air.  The  result  was  completely 
successful;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  the  excite- 
ment in  Paris  was  very  great 

Only  ten  days  later,  viz.,  on  December  1,  1783,  MIL 
Charles  and  Robert  ascended  from  Paris  in  a  balloon  in- 
flated with  hydrogen  gas.    The  balloon,  as  in  tho  case  of 
the  small  one  of  the  same  kind  previously  launched  from 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  was  constructed  by  the  brothers 
Robert    It  was  27  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  car  was  sus- 
pended from   a  hoop   surrounding  the  middle  of  tho  2 
balloon,  and  fastened  to  a  net  which  covered  the  upper  j~ 
hemisphere.    The  balloon  ascended  very  gently  from  the  »_ 
Tuileries  at  a  quarter  to  two  o'clock,  and  after  remaining " 
for  some  time  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet  it  de- 
scended in  about  two  hours  at  Nesle,  a  small  town 
about  27  miles  from  Paris,  when  M.  Robert  left  the  car, 
and  M.  Charles  made  a  second  ascent  by  himself.  Ho 
had  intended  to  have  replaced  the  weight  of  his  companion 
by  a  nearly  equivalent  quantity  of  ballast ;  but  not  having 
any  suitable  means  of  obtaining  such  ready  at  the  place  o( 
descent,  and  it  being  jnst  upon  sunset,  he  gavo,  Uw  word 
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to  let  gn.  and  the  balloon  being  thus  ho  greatly  lightened, 
•vended  \ery  rapidly  to  o  height  of  about  2  miles. 
After  staying  in  the  air  about  holf-an-hour,  he  descended 
3  miles  from  the  place  of  ascent,  although  he  believed 
the  distance  traversed,  owing  to  different  currents,  to  have 
been  about  9  milea.  In  this  second  journey  M.  Charles 
experienced  a  violent  pain  in  his  right  ear  and  jaw,  no 
doubt  produced  by  the  rapidity  of  the  asccut  He  also 
witnessed  the  phenomenon  of  a  double  sunset  on  the  same 
day;  for  when  he  ascended,  the  sun  had  set  in  the  valleys, 
and  as  he  mounted  he  saw  it  rise  again,  and  set  a  second 
time  as  he  descended. 

All  the  features  of  the  modern  balloon  as  now  used  are 
more  or  less  due  to  Charles,  who  invented  the  valve  at  the 
top,  suspended  the  car  from  a  hoop,  which  was  itself  at- 
tached to  the  balloon  by  netting,  Ac.  The  M.  Robert 
who  accompanied  him  in  the  ascent  was  one  of  the  brothers 
who  had  constructed  it. 

On  January  19,  1781,  tho  largest  balloon  on  record 
(if  the  contemporary  accounts  are  correct)  ascended  from 
Lyons.  It  was  more  than  100  feet  in  diameter,  about 
130  feet  in  height,  and  when  distended  had  a  capacity, 
it  is  said,  of  over  half-a-million  cubic  feet.  It  was  called 
the  Flu$ellt$  (from  the  name  of  its  proprietor  or  owner, 
we  believe),  and  after  having  been  inflated  from  a  straw 
fire  in  seventeen  minutes,  it  rose  with  seven  persons 
in  the  car,  viz.,  Joseph  Montgolfier,  PilAtre  de  Rorier, 
Count  de  Laurencin,  Count  de  Dampierre,  Prince  Charles 
ut  Ligne,  Count  de  Laport  d'Anglefort,  and  M.  Fontaine, 
the  last  gentleman  having  leaped  into  the  car  just  as  the 
machine  had  started.  The  fire  was  fed  with  trusses  of 
straw,  and  tho  balloon  rose  majestically  to  the  height  of 
about  3000  feet,  but  descended  again  after  the  lapse  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  starting,  in 
consequence  of  a  rent  in  the  upper  part 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  researches  on  the  use  of 
gas  for  inflating  balloons  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  at 
Philadelphia  nearly  simultaneously  with  the  experiments 
of  the  Montgolfiers  ;  and  when  the  news  of  the  latter 
reached  America,  Messrs  Rittenhouse  and  Hopkins,  mem- 
bers of  the  Philosophical  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
Uructed  a  machine  consisting  of  forty-seven  small  hydrogen 
gas-balloons  attached  to  a  car  or  cage.  After  several  pre- 
liminary experiments,  in  which  animals  were  let  up  to  a 
certain  height  by  a  rope,  a  carpenter,  one  James  Wilcox, 
was  induced  to  enter  tho  car  for  a  small  sum  of  money ; 
the  ropes  were  cut,  and  he  remained  in  the  air  about  ten 
minutes,  and  only  then  effected  his  descent  by  making  in- 
cisions in  a  number  of  the  balloons,  through  fear  of  falling 
into  the  river,  which  he  was  approaching. 

The  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  Manage- 
ment and  inflation  of  balloons  in  the  last  ninety  years  have 
only  had  reference  to  details,  so  that  as  far  as  essential 
principles  arc  concerned  tho  subject  is  now  in  pretty  much 
the  same  state  as  it  was  in  1783.  We  have  therefore  ar- 
rived at  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  balloon  where  it  is 
well  to  consider  how  much  the  Montgolfiers  and  Charles 
owed  to  their  predecessors ;  and  it  is  proper  hero  to  state 
that,  although  we  have  assigned  the  invention  to  the  two 
brothers,  Stephen  and  Joseph— aa  no  doubt  they  both 
conducted  the  early  experiments  together— still  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  share  of  the  latter  was  very 
small.  Stephen,  however,  although  the  originator  of 
balloons,  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  ascended  himself, 
end  Joseph  did  not  repeat  the  ascent  just  mentioned  in  the 
FUtttUet.  The  Montgolfiers  had  studied  Priestley's  Ex- 
ptrimatit  rdaiing  to  difrrent  kinds  of  Air,  whenco  they 
first  conceived  the  possibility  of  navigating  the  atmosphere ; 
but  their  experiment  was  so  simple  as  to  require  scarcely  any 
philosophical  knowledge.^ They  had  seen  smoke  ascend, 


and  thought  that  if  they  could  imprison  it  in  a  bag,  the 
bag  might  ascend  too ;  and  the  observation  and  reasoning 
were  both  such  as  might  occur  to  anybody.  Thia  docs  not 
detract  from  their  merit;  it,  on  the  contrary,  addsjto  it 
The  fact  that  millions  of  persons  must  have  observed  the 
same  thing,  and  had  not  derived  anything  practical  there- 
from, only  enhances  the  glory  of  "those  who  in  such  well- 
worn  tracts  did  make  a  discovery;  but  the  simplicity  of 
the  invention  ahows  that  it  is  needless  to  inquire  whence 
the  brothers  were  led  to  make  it,  and  how  far  any  part  of 
the  credit  is  due  to  their  predecessors.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  imagine  anything  more  ren.arkable  than  thai;  the 
fact  that  a  light  bog  held  over  a  fire  would  ascend  into  the  ait 
was  not  discovered  till  1783,  notwithstanding  that  men  in 
all  ages  had  seen  smoke  ascend  from  fire  (though,  of  course, 
the  fire-balloon  does  not  ascend  for  exactly  the  same  reason 
that  smoke  does).  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Montgolfiers  with  a  paper  manufactory  gave 
them  facilities  for  constructing  their  experimental  balloons 
of  thin  paper;  and  perhaps  such  was  the  case,  although 
we  can  find  no  evidence  of  it.  With  regard  to  Charles's 
substitution  of  hydrogen  gas,  there  are  anticipations  that 
must  be  noticed.  As  early  as  1766  Cavendish  ehoiyed 
that  this  gas  was  at  least  seven  times  lighter  than  ordinary 
air,  and  it  immediately  occurred  to  Dr  Black,  of  Edinburgh, 
well  known  as  the  discoverer  of  latent  heat,  that  a  thin  bag 
filled  with  hydrogen  gas  would  rise  to  the  ceiling  of  a  room. 
He  provided,  accordingly,  the  allantois  of  a  calf,  with  the 
view  of  showing  at  a  public  lecture  such  a  curious  experi- 
ment ;  but  for  some  reason  it  seems  to  have  failed,  and 
Block  did  not  repeat  it,  thus  allowing  a  great  discovery, 
almost  within  his  reach,  to  escape  him.  Several  years 
afterwards  a  similar  idea  occurred  to  Tiberius  Cavallo, 
who  found  that  bladders,  even  when  carefully  scraped,  are 
too  heavy,  and  that  China  paper  is  permeable  to  the  gas. 
But  in  1782,  tho  year  before  the  invention  of  the  Mont- 
golfiers, ho  succeeded  in  elevating  soap-bubbles  by  in- 
flating them  with  hydrogen  gas.  The  discovery  of 
fire-balloons  might  have  taken  place  almost  at  any  time 
in  the  world's  history,  but  the  substitution  of  hydrogen 
gas  for  heated  air  could  not  have  been  made  previously  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century;  and  although  ad  the 
honour  of  an  independent  discovery  belongs  to  tho  Mont- 
golfiers, Charles,  by  his  substitution  of  "  inl'ammable  air  " 
for  heated  air,  merely  ahowed  himself  acquainted  with 
the  -atate  of  chemical  science  of  his  day.  Charles  never 
again  ascended  after  his  double  expedition  on  the  1st  of 
December  1783.  > 

We  now  return  to  the  history  of  aerial  navigation,  and 
commence  with  an  account  of  the  first  ascents  of  balloons 
in  this  country.  Although  tho  nowa  of  the  Annonay  and 
subsequent  experiments  in  France  rapidly  spread  all  over 
Europe,  and  formed  a  topic  of  general  discussion,  still  it 
was  not  till  five  months  after  the  Montgolfiers  had  first 
publicly  sent  a  balloon  into  the  air  that  any  aerostatic 
experiment  was  made  in  England.  In  November  1783 
Count  Zambeccari,  an  Italian,  who  happened  to  be  in 
London,  made  a  balloon  of  oil-silk,  10  feet  in  diameter, 
and  weighing  11  lb.  It  was  publicly  shown  for  fcvcral 
days,  and  on  the  25th  it  was  threo-quartera  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas,  and  launched  from  the  Artillery  ground  at 
one  o'clock.  It  descended  after  two  hours  and  a  half  near 
Petworth,  in  Sussex,  48  miles  from  London.  Thia  was 
the  first  balloon  that  ascended  frum  English  ground.  On 
February  22,  1784,  a  hydrogen  gas  balloon,  5  feet  in 
diameter,  was  let  up  from  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  and  de- 
scended at  Warneton,  in  French  Flanders,  75  miles 
distance.  Thia  was  the  first  balloon  that  crossed  the 
Channel.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  aerial  navi- 
gation having  been  surmounted  by  the  end  of  the  year 
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1 783,  the  ascents  of  balloons  were  now  multiplied  in  all 
quarters.  It  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  notice  Tery 
briefly  only  the  more  remarkable  of  the  succeeding  ascents. 

The  Chevalier  Paul  Andreani,  of  Milan,  constructed  a  fire- 
balloon  68  feet  in  diameter,  and  on  February  25,  1784, 
ascended  from  Milan  with  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Gerli,  and  remained  in  the  air  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
This  is  usually  regarded  as  the  first  ascent  in  Italy  (but 
aee  Monck  Mason's  Aeronautic,  p.  247).  Andreani 
ascended  again  on  March  13,  with  two  other  persona. 

On  the  2d  of  March  M.  Jeau  Pierre  Blanchard,  who  had 
been  for  some  years  before  occupied  with  projects  for 
flying,  made  his  first  voyage  from  Paris  in  a  balloon  27 
feet  in  diameter,  and  descended  at  Billancourt,  near 
Sevres.  Just  as  the  balloon  was  about  to  ascend,  a  young 
man  jumped  into  the  car,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  de- 
clared his  determination  to  ascend  with  Blanchard.  He 
was  ultimately  removed  by  force.  The  episode  is  worth 
noting,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  the  young 
man  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  this  is  untrue;  his 
name  was  Dupont  de  Chambon.  Blanchard  made  sub- 
sequently, it  is  said,  more  than  thirty  aerial  voyages,  and 
be  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  earlier  aeronauts. 
He  also  crossed  the  English  Channel,  as  noticed  further  on. 

On  July  15,  1784,  the  Due  do  Chartres  and  the  two 
brothers  Robert  ascended  from  St  Cloud ;  but  tho  neck  of 
the  balloon  becoming  choked  up  with  an  interior  balloon 
filled  with  common  air,  intended  to  regulate  the  ascending 
and  descending  power,  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  hole  in 
the  balloon,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  gas,  but 
they  descended  in  safety. 

Tho  first  person  who  rose  into  the  air  from  British 
ground  appears  to  have  been  Mr  J.  Tytler,1  who  ascended 
from  the  Comely  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  on  August  27, 

1784,  in  a  fire-balloon  of  his  own  construction.  He 
descended  on  the  road  to  Reetalrig,  about  half-a-mile  from 
the  place  where  La  rose.  A  brief  account  appeared  in  a 
letter,  under  dato  August  27,  in  the  London  Chronicle, 
and  we  have  seen  a  picture  of  the  balloon  copied  in  some 
journal  from  a  "  ticket  in  the  British  Museum*  Mr  Tytler's 
claims  were  for  a  long  time  entirely  overlooked,  the  honour 
being  invariably  assigned  to  Lunardi,  till  attention  was 
called  to  them  by  Mr  Monck  Mason  in  1838.  After 
lunardi's  successful  ascents  in  1785,  Mr  Tytler  addressed 
a  set  of  verses  to  him  (quoted  in  Attra  Ccutra,  p.  108),  in  a 
note,  to  which  he  gives  a  modest  account  of  his  own  "  mis- 
fortunes," describing  bis  two  "leaps."  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  correct  name  for  them,  as  bis  apparatus  having 
.been  damagod  at  different  times,  ho  merely  heated  tho  air 
in  the  balloon,  and  went  np  without  any  furnace,  being 
seated  in  an  ordinary  basket  for  carrying  earthenware.  He 
reached  a  height  of  from  350  to  500  feet 

Although  by  a  few  days  Tytler  has  the  precedence,  still 
bis  attempts  and  partial  success  were  all  but  totally  un- 
known; whereas  Lunardi's  experiments  excited  an  enormous 
amount  of  enthusiasm  in  London,  and  it  was  he  that 
practically  introduced  aerostation  into  this  country  in  the 
face  of  very  great  disadvantages.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  extraordinary  apathy  displayed  in  England  with 
regard  to  aerostatic  experiments,  one  consequence  of  which 
was  that  their  introduction  was  due  to  a  foreigner.  Vincent 
Lunardi  was  secretary  to  Prince  Caramanico,  the  Neapoli- 
tan ambassador,  and  his  published  letters  to  his  guardian, 
the  Chevalier  Compagni,  written  while  ho  was  carrying 
'  out  his  project,  and  detailing  all  the  difficulties,  &c,  he 
met  with  as  they  occurred,  are  very  interesting,  and  give  a 
vivid  account  of  the  whole  matter.    His  balloon  was  33 

i  1  Mr  Tytler  contributed  l»r&ely  to.  tad,  indeed.  appear*  t°  h*re 
Wn  virtually  editor  of,  the  *econd  edition  (1778-83)  of  the  Encycl* 
yodia  firitanniea. 


feet  in  circumference,  and  was  exposed  to  the  public  view 
at  the  Lyceum  in  the  Strand,  where  it  was  visited  by 
upwards  of  20,000  people.  It  was  his  original  inten- 
tion to  have  ascended  from  Chelsea  Hospital,  but  the  con- 
duct of  a  crowd  at  a  garden  at  Chelsea,  which  destroyed 
the  fire-balloon  of  a  Frenchman  named  De  Moret,  who 
announced  an  ascent  on  August  11,  but  was  unable  to 
keep  his  word,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  leave  that 
had  been  granted.  Ultimately,  after  some  difficulties  had 
been  arranged,  he  was  permitted  to  ascend  from  the  Artil- 
lery ground,  and  on  September  15,  1784,  tho  inflation 
with  hydrogen  gas  took  place.  It  was  intended  that  Mr 
Biggin,  an  English  gentleman,  should  accompany  Lunardi; 
but  the  crowd  becoming  impatient,  the  Utter  judged  it 
prudent  to  ascend  with  the  balloon  only  partially  full 
rather  than  risk  a  longer  delay,  and  accordingly  Mr  Biggin 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  car.  Lunardi  therefore  ascended 
alone,  in  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  an  enormous 
crowd  of  spectators.  He  took  up  with  hi™  a  pigeon,  a 
dog,  and  a  cat,  and  the  balloon  was  provided  with  oars, 
by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  raise  or  lower  it  at 
pleasure.  Shortly  after  starting,  the  pigeon  escaped,  and 
one  of  the  oars  became  broken  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  he  descended  at  South 
Minims,' in  Hertfordshire,  and  landed  the  cat,  which  had 
suffered  from  the  cold :  he  then  ascended  again,  and  de- 
scended, after  tho  lapse  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
at  St&ndon,  near  Ware,  where  ho  had  great  difficulty  in 
inducing  the  peasants  to  come  to  his  assistance;  but  at 
length  a  young  woman,  taking  hold  of  one  of  the  cords, 
urged  the  men  to  follow  her  example,  which  they  then 
did.  Tho  excitement  caused  by  this  ascent  was  immense, 
and  Lunardi  at  once  becamo  the  star  of  the  hour.  He 
was  presented  to  the  king,  and  was  courted  and  flattered 
on  all  sides.  To  show  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the 
people  during  bis  ascent,  he  tells  himself,  in  his  sixth 
letter,  how  a  lady,  mistaking  the  oar  which  fell  for  himself, 
was  so  affected  by  his  supposed  destruction  that  she  died 
in  a  few  days ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says  he  was  told 
by  the  judges  "  that  he  had  certainly  saved  the  life  of  a 
young  man  who  might  possibly  be  reformed,  and  be  to  tha 
public  a  compensation  for  the  death  of  the  lady;*  for  tha 
jury  were  deliberating  on  the  fate  of  a  criminal,  whom 
they  must  ultimately  have  condemned,  when  the  balloon 
appeared,  and  every  one  became  inattentive,  and  to  save 
time  they  gave  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  the  whole  court 
came  out  to  View  the  balloon.  The  king  also  was  in  con- 
ference with  his  ministers;  but  on  hearing  that  the  balloon 
was  passing,  ho  broke  up  the  discussion,  remarking  that 
they  might  resume  their  debberations,  but  that  perhaps 
they  might  not  aee  Lunardi  again;  upon  which  he,  Mr 
Pitt,  and  the  other  ministers  viewed  the  balloon  through 
telescopes.  The  balloon  was  afterwards  exhibited  in  ths 
Pantheon.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  following  year  (1785) 
Lunardi  made  several  very  successful  ascents  from  Kelso, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  (in  one  of  which  he  traversed  a 
distance  of  110  miles):  these  he  has  described  in  a  second 
series  of  letters.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Italy,  where 
wo  believe  he  still  followed  the  practice  of  aerostation, 
and  made  many  ascents.  He  died  on  July  31,  1806,  at 
Lisbon,  according  to  the  Gentleman't  Magazine,  but  a  con- 
temporary newspaper  gives  Genoa  as  the  place,  and  adds 
that  he  died  in  a  state  of  very  great  indigence. 

Lunardi's  example  was  soon  followed  by  others,  and  on 
October  16,  1784,  Blanchard  ascended  from  Little  Chelsea 
with  Mr  Sheldon,  and  having  deposited  the  latter  at  Sun- 
bury,  rose  again  alone,  and  descended  at  Romney  Marshes. 
On  November  12,  Mr  Jamea  Sadler,  sen.,  ascended  from 
Oxford,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  made 
a  previous  ascent  from  the  same  place  on  October  12,  four 
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days  previous  to  Blanchard's  (see  Monck  Mason,  p.  274, 
where  it  is  stated  that  he  attempted  to  ascend  in  a  fire- 
balloon  on  September  12,  bat  that  the  balloon  was  burnt). 
On  November  30,  1784,  B lan chard  again  ascended,  accom- 
panied this  time  by  Dr  J.  Jeffries,  an  American  physi- 
cian. On  January  4,  1785,  Mr  Harper  ascended  from 
Birmingham;  and  on  January  7,  Blanchard  and  Dr  Jeffries 
achieved  the  feat  of  crossing  the  Channel  from  Dover  to 
Calais.  At  seven  minutes  past  one  the  balloon  left  Dover 
Castle,  and  in  their  passage  they  had  a  most  magnificent  view 
of  both  shores.  When  about  one-third  across  they  found 
themselves  descending,  and  threw  out  every  available  thing 
from  the  boat  or  car.  When  about  three-quarters  across 
they  were  descending  again,  and  had  to  throw  out  not  only 
the  anchor  and  cords,  but  also  to  strip  and  throw  away  part 
of  their  clothing,  after  which  they  found  they  were  rising, 
and  their  last  resource,  viz.,  to#cut  away  the  car,  was 
rendered  unnecessary.  As  they  approached  the  shore  the 
balloon  rose,  describing  a  magnificent  arch  high  over  the 
land.    They  descended  in  the  forest  of  Quinnes. 

On  March  23,  1785,  Count  Zambeccari,  who  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  launched  the  first  balloon  from  English  ground, 
ascended  for  the  first  time  with  Admiral  Vernon  from 
London.  Shortly  afterwards  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  there  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  prac- 
tice of  aerial  navigation.  He  twice,  in  1803  and  1804, 
descended  into  the  Adriatic,  and  both  times  only  escaped 
after  undergoing  much  danger.  Descending  in  a  fire- 
balloon  on  September  21,  1812,  after  a  voyage  from 
Bologna,  the  shock  of  the  grapnel  catching  in  a  tree  caused 
the  balloon  to  catch  fire ;  and  to  save  themselves  from 
being  burnt,  Zambeccari  and  his  companion,  Signor  Bonaga, 
leaped  from  the  car.  The  former  was  killed  on  the  spot, 
but  the  latter,  though  fearfully  injured,  escaped  with 
his  life. 

On  June  15,  1785,  Puatre  da  Rosier  made  his  last  fatal 
voyage  from  Boulogne.  It  was  his  intention  to  have 
repeated  the  exploit  of  Blanchard  and  Jeffries  in  the 
reverse  direction,  and  have  crossed  from  Boulogne  to  Eng- 
land. For  this  purpose  he  had  contrived  a  double  balloon, 
which  he  expected  would  combine  the  advantages  of  both 
kisdg — a  fire-balloon,  10  feet  in  diameter,  being  placed 
underneath  a  gas-balloon  of  37  feet  in  diameter,  so  that 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  fire  in  the  former  it  might 
be  possible  to  ascend  or  descend  without  waste  of  gaa 
Rorier  waa  accompanied  by  M  P.  A.  Remain,  and  for 
rather  less  than  half-an-hour  after  the  aerostat  ascended  all 
seemed  to  be  going  on  well,  when  suddenly  the  whole 
apparatus  was  seen  in  flames,  and  the  unfortunate  adven- 
turers came  to  the  ground  from  the  supposed  height  of 
more  than  3000  feet  Rosier  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
Bomain  only  survived  about  ten  minutes.  A  monument 
was  erected  on  the  place  where  they  fell,  which  was  near 
the  sea-shore,  about  four  miles  from  the  starting-point 
The  Marquis  de  la  Maisonfort  had  accompanied  Roner  to 
Boulogne,  intending  to  ascend  with  him,  but  M  Romain 
there  insisted  on  a  prior  promise.  Either  the  upper  bal- 
loon must  have  been  reached  by  the  flames,  and  the  gas 
taken  fire,  or  the  gas  must  have  poured  down  into  the 
lower  balloon,  and  so  have  caused  the  explosion. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  on  June  4,  1784, 
Madame  Thible  ascended  from  Lyons  in  a  fire-balloon 
with  M  Fleurand,  in  the  presence  of  King  Oustavus  of 
Sweden,  then  travelling  under  the  name  of  Count  Hags. 
Madame  Thible  is  very  likely  the  only  woman  who  ever 
ascended  in  a  fire-balloon.  The  first  Englishwoman  who 
ever  ascended  into  the  air  was  Mrs  Ssge,  who  accompanied 
Mr  Biggin  in  bis  voyage  from  London  on  June  29,  1785. 

Accounts  are  given  of  an  ascent  at  Constantinople,  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan,  by  a  Persian  physician, 


accompanied  by  two  Bostangia,  early  in  the  year  178S, 
who,  crossing  the  sea  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia, 
descended  about  30  leagues  from  the  coast 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  account  of  all  the  noteworthy 
voyages  that  took  place  within  the  first  two  or  three  years 
after  the  discovery  of  the  balloon  by  Montgolfier.  Ascents 
were  multiplied  from  this  time  onwards,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  even  a  list  of  the  many  hundreds  that  have 
taken  place  since:  this  omission  is,  however,  of  slight 
importance,  as  henceforth  the  balloon  became  little  better 
than  a  toy,  let  up  to  amuse  people  at  file*  or  other  public 
occasions.    When  the  first  ascents  were  made  in  France, 
the  glow  of  national  vanity  was  lighted  up,  and  the  most 
brilliant  expectations  were  felt  with  regard  to  aerostation, 
and  the  glory  to  the  nation  that  would  accrue  therefrom. 
These  anticipations  have  not  been  realised,  and  the  balloon 
at  this  moment  has  received  no  great  improvement  since 
the  time  of  Charles,  except  the  substitution  of  ordinary 
coal-gas  for  hydrogen,  which  has  rendered  the  inflation  of 
a  balloon  at  any  gas-works  a  comparatively  simple  matter, 
bearing  in  mind  the  elaborate  contrivances  required  for  tho 
generation  of  hydrogen  in  sufficient  quantities.    But  in 
one  respect  the  balloon  has  been  of  real  service,  vix,  to 
science,  in  rendering  the  attainment  of  observations  in 
the  higher  strata  of  tho  atmosphere  not  only  possible  but 
practicable.    In  regard  to  such  matters  the  balloon  is 
unique,  as  the  atmosphere  is  the  great  laboratory  of  nature, 
in  which  are  produced  all  the  phenomena  of  weather,  the 
results  of  which  we  perceive  on  the  earth ;  and  no  observa- 
tions made  on  mountain-sides  can  take  the  place  of  those 
made  in  the  balloon,  as  what  is  required  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  upper  atmosphere  itself,  free  from  the 
disturbing  effects  of  the  contiguity  of  the  land.  Although, 
therefore,  in  what  follows,  we  shall  notice  any  particularly 
remarkable  ascents,  we  shall  chiefly  confine  ourseh  es  to  the 
few  that  have  been  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  advancing 
science,  and  which  alone  are  of  permanent  value.    It  will 
be  necessary  to  make  one  exception  to  this  rule,  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  parachute,  the  experiments  with  which 
require  some  notice,  although  they  have  been  put  to  no 
useful  purpose.  The  balloon  has  also  been  used  in  warfare 
as  a  means  of  observing  the  movements  of  the  enemy; 
and  the  applications  of  it  to  this  purpose  deserve  notice, 
although  we  think  not  so  much  use  has  been  made  of  the 
balloon  in  this  direction  as  might  have  been. 

The  substitution  of  coal-gas  for  hydrogen  is  due  to  Mr 
Charles  Green,  the  veteran  aeronaut,  who  made  several 
hundred  ascents,  the  6rst  of  which  took  place  on  July  19, 
1821,  the  coronation  day  of  George  IV.  In  this  ascent 
ordinary  coal-gas  was  first  used;  and  every  balloon,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  that  has  ascended  since  this  date  has 
been  so  inflated.  Pall  Mall  was  first  lighted  by  gas  in 
1807,  and  at  the  end  of  1814  the  general  lighting  of 
London  by  gas  commenced;  so  that  coal  gas  could  not 
have  been  available  for  filling  balloons  long  before  it  was 
actually  used. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  ascents  undertaken  for 
scientific  objects  (very  many  of  which  were  remarkable  for 
the  height  attained  or  the  distance  traversed,  and  which 
will  be  specially  noticed  further  on),  we  proceed  to  men- 
'  on  the  most  noteworthy  ascents  that  have  taken  place 
and  that  have  not  ended  fatally  (these  latter  will  be  re- 
ferred to  separately).  Mr  Croebie,  a  gentleman  who  was 
the  first  to  ascend  from  Ireland  (January  19,  1785),  on  the 
19th  July  1785  attempted  to  cross  St  George's  Channel 
to  England,  but  fell  into  the  sea;  he  was  saved  by  some 
vessels  that  came  to  his  rescue  Lunardi  also  fell  into  the 
sea,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  after  an  ascent 
from  Edinburgh  in  December  1 785 ;  he  was  rescued  by  a 
fishing-boat    Richard  Maguire  was  the  second  person 
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who  ascended  from  Ireland,  Mr  Croabie  had  inflated  his 
balloon  on  May  12,  1785,  bnt  it  was  unable  to  take  him 
up,  when  Mr  Maguiro,  a  student  at  the  university,  who 
was  present,  offered  to  ascend.  His  offer  was  accepted, 
and  he  made  the  ascent  For  this  he  was  knighted  by  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  (Monck  Mason,  p.  266).  On  July  22, 
1785,  Major  Money  ascended  from  Norwich.  The  balloon 
was  blown  out  to  sea,  and  he  was  obliged  to  descend  into 
the  water.  After  remaining  there  seven  hours  he  was  rescued 
by  a  revenue  cutter  which  had  been  despatched  to  his 
assistance.  .  Mr  James  Sadler  attempted  to  cross  St  Oeorge's 
Channel  on  the  1st  of  October  1812,  and  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded, when,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  wind,  he 
was  forced  to  descond  into  the  Sea  off  Liverpool.  After 
remaining  in  the  water  some  time,  he  was  rescued  by  a 
fishing-boat  But  on  July  22, 1 8  1 7,  Mr  Windham  Sadler,  his 
second  son,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Channel  from  Dublin 
to  Holyhead.  On  May  24,  1837,  Mr  Sneath  ascended 
from  near  Mansfield  in  a  fire-balloon,  and  descended 
safely.  At  half-post  one  o'clock  on  November  7,  1836, 
Mr  Robert  Hollond,  Mr  Monck  Mason,  and  Mr  Charles 
Green  ascended  from  Yauxhall  Gardens,  and  descended  at 
about  two  leagues  from  Weilburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
at  half -past  seven  the  next  morning,  having  thus  traversed 
a  distance  of  about  500  miles  in  18  hours;  Liege  was 
passed  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  Coblentz  in  the  early 
looming.  A  full  account  of  this  trip  is  given  by  Mr  Monck 
Mason  in  his  AeronatUiea  (1838).  The  balloon  in  which 
the  journey  was  performed  (a  very  large  one,  containing 
about  85,000  cubic  feet  of  gas),  was  subsequently  called 
the  Nauan  Balloon,  and  under  that  name  became  famous, 
and  ascended  frequently. 


The  Great  Nassau  Balloon. 


We  ought  also,  perhaps,  to  notice  a  curious  ascent  made 
by  Mr  Green  on  July  29,  1828,  from  too  Eagle  Tavern, 
City  Road,  on  the  back  of  a  favourite  pony.  Underneath 
the  balloon  was  a  platform  (in  place  of  a  car)  containing 
]il  aces  for  the  pony's  feet,  and  some  sua  pa  went  loosely 
under  his  body,  to  prevent  his  lying  down  or  moving  about. 
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Everything  passed  off  satisfactorily,  the  balloon  descending 
safely  at  Beckenham;  the  pony  ahowed  no  alarm,  but 
quietly  ate  some  beans  with  which  its  rider  supplied  it  ia 
the  air.  Equestrian  ascents  have  since  been  repeated.  In 
1852,  Madame  Poitevin,  who  had  made  several  such  jour- 
neys in  Paris,  ascended  from  Cremorne  Gardens.  London, 
on  horseback  (as  "  Europe  on  a  bull");  but  after  the  first 
journey  its  repetition  was  stopped  in  England  by  applica- 
tion to  the  police  courts,  as  the  exhibition  outraged  public 
feeling.  Lieutenant  Gale  was  killed  at  Bordeaux  on  Sept 
8,  1850,  in  descending  after  an  equestrian  ascent,  through 
mismanagement  in  landing  of  the  horse.  M.  Poitevin.  de- 
scending in  1858,  after  an  equestrian  ascent  from  Paris, 
was  nearly  drowned  in  the  sea  near  Malaga.  Among 
remarkable  balloon  ascents  must  also  be  noticed  that  of 
Mr  Wise,  from  St  Louis,  on  June  23,  1859,  in  which  • 
distance  of  1120  miles  was  traversed. 

In  1863,  Nadar,  a  well-known  photographer  at  Paris, 
constructed  an  enormous  balloon,  which  he  called  "  Le 
Geant"  It  was  the  largest  gas-balloon  ever  constructed, 
containing  over  200,000  cubic  feet  of  gaa  Underneath  it 
was  placed  a  smaller  balloon,  called  a  compensator,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prevent  loss  of  gas  during  the  voyage. 
The  car  had  two  stories,  and  was,  in  fact  a  model  of  a 
cottage  in  wicker-work,  8  feet  in  height  by  13  feet  in 
length,  containing  a  small  printing-office,  a  photographic 
department  a  refreshment-room,  a  lavatory,  Ac  The  first 
ascent  took  place  at  five  o'clock  on  Sunday,  October  4, 
1863,  from  the  Champ  de  Mars.  There  were  thirteen  per- 
sons in  the  car,  including  one  lady,  the  Princess  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  and  the  two  aeronauts  Louis  and  Jules  Godard, 
In  spite  of  the  elaborate  preparations  that  had  been  n.ads 
and  the  stores  of  provisions  that  were  taken  up,  the  balloon 
descended  at  nine  o'clock,  at  Meaux,  the  early  descent 
being  rendered  necessary,  it  was  said,  by  an  accident  to  the 
valve  line,  A  second  ascent  was  made  a  fortnight  later, 
viz.,  on  October  18;  then>  were  nine  passengers,  including 
Madame  Nadar.  The  balloon  descended  at  the  expiration 
of  seventeen  hours,  near  Nienburg  in  Hanover,  a  distance 
of  about  400  miles.  A  strong  winJ  was  blowing,  snd 
the  balloon  was  dragged  over  the  ground  a  distance  of  7 
or  8  miles.  All  the  passengers  were  bruised,  and  some 
moreseriously  hurt  The  balloon  an-l  car  were  then  brought 
to  England,  and  exhibited  for  some  time  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  the  end  of  1863  and  beiri  nning  of  1864.  The 
two  ascents  of  Nadar' a  balloon  excited  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  enthuria«m  and  interest,  vastly  out  of  pro- 
portion to  what  they  were  entitled  to.  The  balloou  was 
larger  than  any  of  the  same  kind  that  had  previously 
ascended ;  but  this  was  scarcely  more  than  just  appreci- 
able to  the  eye,  as  the  doubling  the  contents  of  a  balloon 
makes  comparatively  slight  addition  to  its  diameter.  M. 
Nadar' s  idea  was  to  obtain  sufficient  money,  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  balloon,  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  aerial 
locomotion  he  bad  conceived  possible  by  means  of  the 
principle  of  the  screw ;  in  fact  he  spoke  of  "  Le  Geant " 
as  "the  last  balloon."  He  also  started  L'Agronaul$,  a 
newspaper  devoted  to  aerostation,  and  published  a  small 
book,  which  was  translated  into  English  under  the  title 
The  BiglU  lo  Fig.  Nadar's  ascents  had  not  the  remotest 
connection  with  science,  although  he  claimed  that  they  had; 
nor  was  his  knowledge,  as  shown  in  his  writings,  sufficient 
to  have  enabled  him  to  advance  it  in  any  way. 

Directly  after  Nadar 'a  two  balloon  ascents.  M.  Engene 
Godard  constructed  what  was  perhaps  the  largest  serial 
machine  that  has  ever  been  made.  ItwssaMontgolfier  or 
fire-balloon,  of  nearly  half-a-million  cubic  feet  capacity 
(more  than  double  the  capacity  of  Nadar's).  The  balloon 
Fletttllet.  J  783.  is  said  to  have  slightly  exceeded  this 
site.    Tho  air  was  heated  by  an  18  feet  stove,  weigh- 
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ing,  with  the  chimney,  980  Ft>.  This  furnace  was  fed 
by  straw;  and  the  "car"  ©onaiated  of  a  gallery  sur- 
rounding it  Two  ascents  of  this  balloon  were  made 
from  Cremorne  Gardens,  on  July  20  and  July  28,  1864. 
After  the  first  journey  the  balloon  descended  at  Greenwich, 
and  after  the  second  at  Walthamatow,  where  it  was  in- 
jured by  being  blown  againat  a  tree.  Notwithstanding 
the  enormous  sixe  of  the  balloon,  M.  Godard  asserted  that 
it  could  be  inflated  in  half  an  hour,  and  the  inflation 
st  Cremorne  did  not  occupy  more  than  an  hour.  The 
ascent  of  the  balloon  was  a  very  striking  sight,  the  flames 
roaring  up  the  chimney  of  the  furnace  into  the  enormous 
globe  above.  The  trusses  of  straw  were  suspended  by  ropes 
from  the  gallery  below  the  car,  and  were  drawn  up  and  placed 
ia  the  furnace  as  required.  This  was  the  first  fire-balloon 
,  by  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  it  was  the  second 
;  of  this  kind  that  had  been  made  in  this  country,  Mr 
i's  ascent  at  Mansfield  having  been  the  first,  as  Mr 
Truer*!  experiment  at  Edinburgh  in  1784  was  a  leap,  not 
an  ascent,  as  no  source  of  heat  was  taken  up.  In  spite  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  inflation  was  effected,  few  who 
uw  the  ascent  could  fail  to  receive  an  impression  most 
f»Tourable  to  the  gas-balloon  in  the  matter  of  safety,  as  a 
rocgh  descent,  with  a  heated  furnace  as  it  were  in  the  car, 
could  not  be  other  than  most  dangerous. 

In  the  summer  of  1873  the  proprietors  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Graphic,  an  illustrated  paper,  determined  to  con- 
anirt  a  very  large  balloon,  and  enable  Mr  Wise,  the  well- 
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known  American  aeronaut,  to  realise  his  fa 
of  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Europe.  It  was  believed 
bj  many  that  a  current  from  west  to  east  existed  con- 
suntly  at  heights  above  10,000  feet,  but  this  seems  very 
uncertain.  Mr  Green  having  stated  that  he  had  met  with 
icch  s  current,  Mr  Glaisher  made  a  point  of  investigating 
tht  directions  of  the  wind  at  different  heights  in  his  ascents, 
but  found  that  they  were  as  capricious  as  near  the  ground. 
The  same  result  was  found  by  others,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  courses  of  the  balloons  sent  up  from  Paris  during  the 
•iege  will  show  that  no  constant  current  exists.  The 
American  project  came  to  nothing  owing  to  the  quality 
of  the  material  of  which  the  balloon  was  made.  The  sixe 
vu  said  to  be  such  as  to  contain  400,000  cubic  feet,  so 
that  it  would  lift  a  weight  of  14,000  lb.  On  Septem- 
ber 12,  1873,  during  its  inflation,  Mr  Wise  declared  the 
materia!  of  which  it  was  made  was  so  bad  that  he  could 
oat  ascend  in  it,  though  the  other  two  persons  who  were  to 
weompany  him  agreed  to  go.  When,  however,  325,000 
feet  of  gas  had  been  put  into  the  balloon,  a  rent  was  ob- 
wved,  and  the  whole  rapidly  collapsed.  Although  this 
accident  was  greatly  regretted  at  the  time,  it  seems  pretty 
eertain,  from  what  subsequently  took  place,  that  the 
teroosuta  would  not  have  succeeded  ia  their  object,  and 
»  serious  mishap  was  probably  avoided.  On  October 
*,  1873,  Mr  Donaldson  and  two  others  ascended  from  New 
York  in  the  balloon  after  it  had  been  repaired,  and  effected 
s  perilous  descent  in  Connecticut  During  the  autumn  of 
1873  a  great  amount  of  discussion  took  place  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America  about  the  existence  of  the  westerly  current 
»nd  the  subject  of  aerostation.  In  September  1873  Mr 
Barnum,  the  well-known  American  showman,  visited  Eng- 
land with  the  view  of  eliciting  whether,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  beat  qualified,  there  was  sufficient  probability  of  a 
•ucceesful  result  to  induce  him  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  s  suitable  balloon. 

By  aeronauts  (omitting  the  pioneers  Lunardi,  Zambec- 
cari,  and  others  who  have  been  already  spoken  of)  wo 
mean  persons  who  have  followed  ballooning  as  a  business 
or  trade.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most 
•aceeasful  have  been  Blanchard,  Garnerin,  tho  Sadler*, 
Mr  Charles  Green,  Mr  Wise,  Mr  Coxwetl,  and  the  brothers 


Godard.  Blanchard  made,  it  is  said,  thirty-six  ascents,  his 
'  first  having  taken  place  on  March  2,  1784.  His  wife  also 
made  many  ascents;  she  was  killed  on  July  7,  1819. 
Garnerin  is  said  to  have  ascended  more  than  fifty  times ; 
he  introduced  night  ascents  with  fireworks,  Ac,  the  first  of 
which  took  place  on  August  4,  1807.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  him  again  when  we  treat  of  parachutes. 
Mr  James  Sadler  made  about  sixty  ascents,  the  first  of 
which  took  place  on  October  12,  1784.  His  two  sons, 
John  and  Windham,  both  followed  in  their  father's  steps; 
the  latter  was  killed  in  1817.  In  the  minds  of  most 
Englishmen  the  practice  of  ballooning  will,  for  a  long  time, 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr  Charles  Green,  the  most 
celebrated  of  English  aeronauts,  who,  having  made  his  first 
ascent  on  July  19,  1821,  only  died  in  tho  year  1870,  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  He  is  credited  with  526  ascents  by 
Mr  Tunior;  and  from  advertisements,  Ac,  we  see  that  in 
1838  he  had  made  249.  Mr  Green  may  be  said  to  have 
reduced  ballooning  to  routine,  and  he  made  more  ascents 
than  any  other  person  has  ever  accomplished.  He 
accompanied  Mr  Welsh  in  his  scientific  ascents,  and  to 
him  is  also  due  the  invention  of  the  puicUrope,  which  he 
used  in  many  of  his  voyages  with  success.  It  merely  con- 
sisted of  a  rope  not  less  than  1000  feet  in  length, 
which  was  attached  to  the  ring  of  the  balloon  (from  which 
the  car  is  suspended),  and  hung  down  so  that  the  end  of 
it  was  allowed  to  trail  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
object  being  to  prevent  the  continual  waste  of  gas  and 
ballast  that  takes  place  in  an  ordinary  balloon  journey,  as 
such  an  expenditure  is  otherwise  always  going  on,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  balloon  from  getting  either  too 
high  or  too  low.  If  a  balloon  provided  with  a  guide  rope 
sinks  so  low  that  a  good  deal  of  the  rope  rests  on  the 
earth,  it  is  relieved  of  so  much  weight  and  rises  again;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  rises  so  high  that  but  a  little  is  supported 
by  the  earth,  a  greater  weight  is  borne  by  the  balloon,  and 
equilibrium  is  thus  produced.  Mr  Green  frequently  used  the 
guide  rope,  and  found  that  its  action  was  satisfactory,  and 
that  it  did  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  become  entangled  in 
trees,  Ac  It  was  used  in  the  Nassau  journey,  but  more 
recent  aeronauts  have  dispensed  with  it.  Still,  in  crossing 
the  sea  or  making  a  very  long  journey,  where  the  preser- 
vation of  the  gas  was  of  great  importance,  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  valuable.  Mr  Green  had,  in  his  time,  more 
experience  in  the  management  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  one  else,  and  ho  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  a  great 
amount  of  skill  and  practical  knowledge.  There  ia  also  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  style  about  his  accounts  of  his  ascents 
that  contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  writings  of  some 
other  aeronauts.  Mr  Coxwell,  who  baa  made  several 
hundred  ascents,  first  ascended  in  1844,  under  the  name  of 
Wells.  He  it  was  who,  as  aeronaut,  accompanied  Mr  Glaisher 
in  moat  of  his  scientific  ascents,  1862-65.  The  Godard 
family  have  made  very  many  ascents  in  France,  and  are 
well  known  in  all  countries  in  connection  with  aeronautics. 
It  was  to  two  of  the  Godarda  that  tho  management  of  the 
military  balloons  in  the  Italian  campaign  was  entrusted; 
it  was  M.  Jules  Godard  who  succeeded  in  opening  tho  valvo 
in  the  dangerous  descent  of  Nadar's  balloon  in  Hanover  in 
1863,  and  it  was  Eugene  Godard  who  constructed  perhaps 
the  largest  Montgolfier  ever  made,  an  account  of  the  ascen- 
sions of  which  has  been  given  above  M.  Dupuis  Dolcourt 
was  also  a  well-known  aeronaut ;  he  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  aerostation,  and  hia  balloons  were  employed  by  MM. 
Bixio  and  Barral  in  their  scientific  ascents.  In  America 
Mr  Wise  is  par  excelled ct  the  aeronaut;  he  has  mode 
several  hundred  'ascents,  and  many  of  them  are  distin- 
guished for  much  skill  and  daring.  He  also  appears 
have  pursued  his  profession  with  more  energy  and  cap 
than  has  any  other  aeronaut  in  recent  timce,  and  his  , 
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of  Aerottatunt  shows  him  to  possess  much  higher  scientific 
attainments  than  balloonists  usually  have.  In  fact,  Mr 
Wise  stands  alono  in  this  respect,  as  nearly  all  professional 
aeronauts  are  destitute  of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  that  have  occurred  in  the 
history  of  balloons  is  not  very  great,  and  nearly  all  have 
resulted  either  from  the  use  of  the  fire-balloon,  or  from 
want  of  knowledge,  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
aeronauts  themselves.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
accidents  that  closed  the  careers  of  Pilatre  de  Rorier  and 
Zainbcccari  On  November  25,  1802,  Signor  Olivari,  at 
Orleans,  and  on  July  17,  1812,  Herr  Bittorff,  at  Mannheim, 
perished  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  combustion  of 
their  Montgoljiiru.  On  April  7,  1806,  M.  Moament 
ascended  from  Lille  upon  a  platform,  from  which  he  acci- 
dentally fell  and  was  killed.  On  July  7,  1819,  Madame 
filanchard  ascended  from  Paris  at  night  with  fireworks 
attached  to  the  car,  a  spark  from  one  of  which  ignited  the 
gas  in  the  balloon,  and  she  was  precipitated  to  the  ground 
and  killed.  Lieut.  Harris  ascended  from  Loudon  on  May 
25,  1824,  but,  through  mismanagement  of  the  valve-line, 
he  allowed  all  the  gas  to  escape  suddenly  from  the  balloon, 
which  descended  with  terrible  velocity.  He  was  killed  by 
the  fall,  but  his  companion,  Miss  Stocks,  escaped  almost 
uninjured.  In  an  ascent  from  Blackburn  on  September  29, 
1824,  by  Mr  Windham  Sadler,  the  balloon,  in  rising,  struck 
against  a  chimney,  and  the  aeronaut  fell  over  the  side  of 
the  car  and  was  killed.  On  July  24,  1837,  Mr  Cocking 
descended  from  a  balloon  in  a  parachute,  which  struck  the 
ground  with  such  violence  that  he  was  killed  on  the  spot 
In  descending  with  a  horse  on  September  8,  1850,  Lieut 
Gale  was  killed;  and  in  1863  Mr  Chambers  was  killed  at 
Nottingham,  his  death  arising  from  suffocation  by  the  gas 
that  poured  out  at  the  neck  of  the  balloon,  which  was  not 
separated  from  the  car  by  a  sufficient  interval 

The  number  of  accidents  that  have  occurred  bears  but  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  successful  ascents 
that  have  been  made.  Mr  Monck  Mason,  in  his  Aeronaut  ca, 
gives  a  list  of  the  names,  with  the  dates  and  places  of  their 
ascent,  of  all  persons  who,  as  far  as  he  could  find,  had 
ascended  previously  to  1838.  His  list  contains  471  names, 
which  are  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
countries  as  follows: — England,  313;  France,  104;  Italy, 
18;  Germany  and  the  German  States,  17;  Turkey,  6; 
Prussia,  3;  Russia,  2;  Poland,  2;  Hungary,  2,  Denmark, 
1;  Switzerland,  1;  and  the  United  States,  3.  Among 
these  are  the  names  of  49  women,  of  whom  28  are  English, 
17  French,  3  German,  and  1  Italian.  Some  of  the  persons 
had  ascended  a  great  number  of  times;  thus  Mr  Charles 
Green's  ascents  alone  amounted  to  more  than  249;  and 
those  of  the  members  of  the  some  family  to  535.  Mr 
Mason  calculated  that  the  whole  number  of  ascents  executed 
by  Englishmen  was  752.  Of  the  47 1  adventurers  only  nine 
were  killed,  and  of  these  six  owed  their  fate  to  the  dangers 
attendant  on  the  use  of  the  fire-balloon,  and  one  to  bravado. 
The  great  number  of  our  own  countrymen  that  appear  in 
the  above  list  is  no  doubt  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  compiled  by  an  Englishman,  to  whom  English  news- 
papers and  other  records  were  more  accessible;  still  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  much  greater  number  of 
Englishmen  have  ascended  than  inhabitants  of  any  other 
country,  as  balloons  as  an  amusement  at  fetes,  Ac.,  have 
been  more  common  here.  The  number  of  Englishmen  who 
have  ascended  might  now  be  estimated  at  from  1500  to  2000. 

Wo  can  call  to  mind  but  three  fatal  casualties  that  have 
eken  place  since  Mr  Mason  compiled  his  list,  viz.,  Mr 
Cocking's  parachute  accident,  Mr  Gale's  death  in  1850, 
and  Mr  Chambers'  death  in  1863. 

We  come  now  to  an  account  of  the  use  to  which  the 
balloon  has  been  applied  for  the  advancement  of  science. 


The  a«cents  that  have  been  mode  ate  by  Sacharof,  Biot 
and  Gay-Lussac  in  1804,  by  Bixio  and  Bar  nil  in  1850,  by 
Mr  Welsh  in  1852,  by  Mr  Glaisher  in  1862-  66,  and  MM. 
Flammarion  and  De  Fonviolle  in  1867-68.  We  shall  give 
a  brief  account  of  these  ascents,  because,  as  has  beer, 
remarked,  with  a  fow  exceptions,  they  form  the  only  useful 
purpose  to  which  the  balloon  has  been  applied.  The  gene- 
ral description  of  the  phenomena,  Ac.,  met  with  in  a  high 
ascent,  and  the  general  results  found,  are  referred  to  in  the 
account  of  Mr  Glaishera  experiments,  as  not 'only  are  his 
accounts  more  detailed,  but  the  number  of  ascents  made  by 
him  is  much  in  excess  of  that  of  all  the  others  put  together. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg,  entertaining 
the  opinion  that  the  experiments  made  on  mountain-aides 
by  De  Luc,  De  Sauasure,  Humboldt,  and  others  must  give 
results  different  from  those  made  in  free  air  at  the  same 
heights,  resolved  in  1803  that  a  balloon  ascent  should  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  making  scientific  researches.  Accord- 
dingly,  on  January  30, 1804,  M.  Sacharof,  a  member  of  the 
academy,  ascended,  with  M.  Robertson  as  aeronaut,  in  a 
balloon  belonging  to  the  latter,  which  was  inflated  with 
hydrogen  gas.  The  ascent  was  made  at  a  quarter  past  seven, 
and  the  descent  effected  at  a  quarter  to  eleven.  No  great 
height  was  reached,  as  the  barometer  never  sank  below 
23  in.,  corresponding  to  less  than  1 }  mile.  The  experiments 
were  not  very  systematically  made,  and  the  chief  results 
were  the  filling  and  bringing  down  several  flasks  of 
air  collected  at  different  elevations,  and  the  supposed 
observation  that  the  magnetic  dip  was  altered.  A  tele- 
scope was  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  car  pointing  verticallj 
downwards,  so  that  the  travellers  might  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  the  spot  over  which  they  were  floating  at  any 
moment  M.  Sacharof  found  that,  on  shouting  downwards 
through  his  speaking-trumpet,  the  echo  from  the  earth  was 
quite  distinct,  and  at  his  height  was  audible  after  an 
interval  of  about  ten  seconds.  M.  Sacharof 8  account  is 
given  in  the  Philotophical  Magazin*  (Tilloch's),  vol  xxi 
pp.  193-200  (1805). 

At  the  commencement  of  1804  Laplace  proposed  to  the 
members  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  that  balloons 
should  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  solving  certain 
physical  problems,  adding  that,  as  the  government  had 
placed  funds  at  their  disposal  for  the  prosecution  of  use- 
ful experiments,  he  thought  they  might  be  well  applied 
to  this  kind  of  research.  The  proposition  was  supported 
by  Chaptal  the  chemist,  who  was  then  minister  of  the 
interior,  and  accordingly  the  necessary  arrangements  were 
speedily  effected,  the  charge  of  the  experiments  being  given 
to  MM.  Qay-Lusaac  and  Biot 

The  principal  object  of  this  ascent  was  to  determine  if 
the  magnetic  force  experienced  any  appreciable  diminution 
at  heights  above  the  earth's  surface,  De  Sauasure  having 
found  that  such  was  the  case  upon  the  Col  du  Geant  On 
August  24,  1804,  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Biot  (the  former 
eminent  as  a  chemist  and  the  latter  as  a  natural  philo- 
sopher) ascended  from  the  Conservatoire  doe  Arts  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Their  magnetic  experiments  were 
incommoded  by  the  rotation  of  the  balloon,  but  they  found 
that,  up  to  the  height  of  1 3,000  feet,  the  time  of  vibration 
of  a  magnet  was  appreciably  the  same  as  on  the  earth's 
surface.  They  found  also  that  the  air  became  drier  as  they 
ascended.  The  height  reached  was  about  13,000  feet, 
and  the  temperature  declined  from  63°  Fahr.  to  51".  The 
descent  was  effected  about  half-past  one,  at  Meriville,  18 
leagues  from  Paris. 

In  a  second  experiment,  which  was  made  on  September 
16,  1804,  M.  Gay-Lussac  ascended  alone  The  balloon 
left  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  at  9.40  A.M.,  and  descended 
at  3.45  p.m.  between  Rouen  and  Dieppe.  The  chief  result 
obtained  was  that  the  magnetic  force,  like  gravitation,  did 
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not  experience  any  sensible  variation  at  heights  from 
the  earth's  surface  which  wo  can  attain  to.  Gay-Lussac 
also  brought  down  air  collected  at  the  height  of  nearly 
$3,000  feet,  and  on  analysis  it  appeared  that  its  eonstitu- 
the  some  aa  that  of  air  collected  at  the  earth's 
At  the  time  of  leaving  the  earth  the  thermometer 
stood  at  82°  Fahr.,  and  at  the  highest  point  reached  (23,000 
feet)  it  waa  14°-9  Fahr.  Gay-Lussac  remarked  that  at 
his  highest  point  there  were  still  clouds  above  him. 

From  1804  to  1850  there  ia  no  record  of  any  scientific 
ascents  in  balloons  having  been  undertaken.  In  the  latter 
year  MM.  Bixio  and-  Barral  made  two  ascents  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  ascended  from  the  Paria  Observatory  on  June 
29,  1850,  at  10.27  A.M.,  the  balloon  being  inflated  with 
hydrogen  gas.  The  day  waa  a  rough  one,  and  the  ascent 
took  place  suddenly,  without  any  previous  attempt  having 
been  made  to  test  the  ascensional  force  of  the  balloon. 
When  liberated,  it  rose  with  great  rapidity,  and  becoming 
fatty  inflated  it  pressed  upon  the  network,  bulging  out  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  Aa  the  ropes  by  which  the  car  was 
suspended  were  too  short,  the  balloon  soon  covered  the 
travellers  like  an  immense  hood.  In  endeavouring  to 
aecure  the  valve-rope,  a  rent  was  made  in  the  balloon,  and 
the  gas  escaped  so  close  to  the  faces  of  the  voyagers  as 
almost  to  suffocate  them.  Finding  that  they  were  descend- 
ing then  too  rapidly,  they  threw  overboard  everything 
available,  including  their  coata,  and  only  excepting  the 
inatrumenta.    The  ground  waa  reached  at  lOh.  45m.,  near 

Bixio  and  Barral  determined  to  ascend  again  with- 
out delay,  and  accordingly,  on  July  27,  1850,  they  repeated 
the  experiment  The  ascent  was  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  extreme  cold  met  with.  At  about  20,000  feet  the 
Wmperature  waa  15°  Fahr.,  the  balloon  being  enveloped  in 
tlond;  but  on  emerging  from  the  cloud,  at  23,000  feet,  tho 
temperature  sank  to  -  38s  Fahr.,  no  less  than  53°  Fahr. 
helov  that  experienced  by  Oay-Lusaac  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion. The  existenco  of  these  very  cold  clouds  served  to 
trplain  certain  meteorological  phenomena  that  were  ob- 
i-irred  on  the  earth  both  the  day  before  and  the  day  after 
the  ascent.  Some  pigeons  were  taken  up  in  this,  aa  in 
most  other  high  ascents,  and  liberated ;  they  showed  a  re- 
luctance to  leave  the  car,  and  then  fell  heavily  downwards. 

In  July  1852  the  committee  of  the  Kew  Observatory 
.tsolved  to  institute  a  series  of  balloon  ascents,  with  the 
view  of  investigating  such  meteorological  and  physical 
phenomena  as  require  the  presence  of  an  observer  at  a 
great  height  in  the  atmosphere.  Mr  Welsh,  of  the  Kew 
Observatory,  was  the  observer,  and  Mr  Green's  great  Nassau 
balloon  was  employed,  Mr  Green  himself  being  the  aeronaut 
Foot  ascents  were  made  in  1852,  viz.,  on  August  17, 
August  26,  October  31,  and  November  10,  when  the 
respective  heights  of  19,510,  19,100,  12,040,  and  22,930 
feet  were  attained.  A  siphon  barometer,  dry  and  wet 
bulb  thermometers,  aspirated  and  free,  and  a  Regnault's 
hygrometer  were  taken  up.  Some  air  collected  at  a  con- 
siderable height  was  found  on  analysis  not  to  differ  appre- 
ciably in  its  composition  from  air  collected  near  the  ground. 
The  original  observations  are  printed  t»  exienao  in  the  Philo- 
vphxcal  Trantaetwtu  for  1853,  pp.  311-346.  The  lowest 
temperatures  met  with  in  the  four  ascents  were  respectively 
VI  Fahr.  (19,380  feet);  12°-4  Fahr.  (18,370);  16°-4 
Fahr.  (12,640);  -  10*  5  Fahr.  (22.370);  the  decline  of  tem- 
perature being  very  regular. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  held  at  Aberdeen  in  1859,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations 
in  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  tho 
balloon.  For  the  first  two  years  nothing  waa  effected, 
owing  to  the  want  both  of  an  observer  and  of  a  suitable 


balloon.  In  1  SCI, at  Manchester,  tho  committee  wns  reap- 
pointed, and  it  then  consisted  of  Colonel  Sykcs  (chairman,, 
Mr  Airy,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Mr  Fair  bairn.  Admiral  Fitzroy, 
Mr  Gassiot,  Mr  James  Glaisher,  Sir  J.  Horschel,  Dr  Leo, 
Dr  Lloyd,  Dr  W.  A  Miller,  Dr  Robinson,  and  Dr  Tyndall 
Some  unsuccessful  experiments  wore  made  with  a  balloon  of 
Mr  Green's,  and  also  with  one  hired  from  the  proprietors  of 
Cremorne  Gardens,  which  turned  out  to  be  in  a  hopelessly 
leaky  condition;  the  trained  observers  also,  on  whom  tho 
committee  had  relied,  failed  to  perform  their  duties.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  Mr  Coxwell,  an  aeronaut  who  had 
made  a  good  many  ascents,  was  communicated  with,  and 
he  agreed  to  construct  a  now  balloon,  of  90,000  cubic 
feet  capacity,  on  the  condition  that  the  committee  would 
undertake  to  use  it,  and  pay  £25  for  each  high  ascent 
made  especially  for  the  committee,  the  latter  defraying  also 
the  cost  of  gas,  Ac,  so  that  the  expense  of  each  high  ascent 
amounted  to  nearly  £50.  An  observer  being  still  wanted, 
Mr  Glaisher,  a  member  of  tho  committee,  offered  himself  to 
take  the  observations,  and  accordingly  the  first  ascent  was 
made  on  July  17,  1862,  from  tho  gas  works  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton, this  town  being  chosen  on  account  of  its  central  position 
in  the  country.  Altogether,  Mr  Glaisher  moxla  twenty-eight 
ascents,  the  last  having  taken  place  on  May  26,  1866.  Of 
these  only  seven  were  specially  high  ascents,  although  six 
others  were  undertaken  for  the  objects  of  tho  committee 
alone.  On  the  other  occasions  Mr  Glaisher  availed  himself 
of  public  ascents  from  the  Crystal  Palace  and  other  places 
of  entertainment,  merely  taking  his  place  like  tho  other 
passengers.  In  tho  last  six  ascents  another  aeronaut,  Mr 
Orton,  and  a  smaller  balloon,  were  employed.  Tho  dates, 
places  of  ascent,  and  greatest  heights  (in  feet)  attained  in 
the  twenty-eight  ascents  were — 1862:  July  17,  Wolver- 
hampton, 26,177;  July  30,  Crystal  Palace,  6937;  August 
18,  Wolverhampton,  23,377;  August  20,  Crystal  Palace, 
5900;  August  21,  Hendon,  14,355;  September  1,  Crystal 
Palace,  4190;  September  5,  Wolverhampton,  37,000; 
September  8,  Crystal  Palace,  6428.  1863:  March  31, 
Crystal  Palace,  22,884;  April  18,  Crystal  Palace,  24,163; 
June  26,  Wolverton,  23,200;  July  11,  Crystal  Palace, 
6623;  July  21,  Crystal  Palace,  3298;  August  31,  New- 
castle-uponTyne,  8033;  September  29,  Wolverhampton, 
16,590;  October  9,  Crystal  Palace,  7310.   1864:  January 

12,  Woolwich,  11,897;  April  6,  Woolwich,  11,075;  June 

13,  Crystal  Palace,  3543;  June  20,  Derby,  4280;  June 
27,  Crystal  Palace,  4898;  August  29,  Crystal  Palace, 
14,581;  December  1,  Woolwich,  5431;  December  30, 
Woolwich,  8735.  1865:  February  27,  Woolwich,  4865; 
October  2,  Woolwich,  1949;  December  2,  Woolwich, 
462a  1866:  May  26,  Windsor,  6325.  Of  these,  all  the 
ascents  from  Wolverhampton  (four  in  number)  and  from 
Woolwich  (seven  in  number)  were  undertaken  wholly  for 
the  committee,  and  Mr  Glaisher  was  merely  accompanied 
by  the  aeronaut,  whose  business  it  was  to  manage  th( 
balloon.  The  expense  of  the  special  high  ascents  (about 
£50  for  each,  as  stated  above)  rendered  it  desirable,  when 
possible,  to  take  advantage  of  the  desire  felt  by  many  to 
accompany  Mr  Glaisher  in  his  journey,  and  admit  one  or 
two  other  travellers;  and  of  this  kind  were  ono  or  two  of 
the  ascents  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  though  tho  majority, 
in  which  the  elevation  attained  frequently  fell  short  of  a 
mile,  were  the  ordinary  public  ascents  advertised  before- 
hand. It  is  not  possible  here  to  give  any  complete  account 
of  the  lesults  obtained,  and  it  would  be  Kiperfluous,  as  the 
observations,  both  as  made  and  after  reduction,  are  printed 
in  the  British  Auodatitm  ReporU,  1862-66.  It  will  be 
enough,  after  explaining  the  objects  of  tho  experiments, 
etc.,  to  describe  briefly  one  or  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
ascents,  and  then  state  the  kind  of  conclusions  that  follow 
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The  primary  object  was  to  determine  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  its  hygrometrical  state  at  different  elevations 
to  as  great  a  height  as  could  be  reached ;  and  the  secondary 
objects  were— (1)  to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  dew- 
point  by  Danicll  s  and  Regnaulfs  hygrometers,  as  well  as 
by  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers,  and  to  compare  the 
results;  (2)  to  com  pare  the  readings  of  an  aneroid  baro- 
meter with  those  of  a  mercurial  barometer  up  to  the  height 
of  5  miles;  (3)  to  determine  the  electrical  state  of  the  air, 
(4)  the  oxygenic  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  (5)  the 
time  of  vibration  of  a  magnet;  (6)  to  collect  air  at  different 
elevations;  (7)  to  note  the  height  and  kind  of  clouds,  their 
density  and  thickness;  (8)  to  determine  the  rate  and  direc- 
tion of  different  currents  in  the  atmosphere;  and  (9)  to 
make  observations  on  sound. 

The  instruments  used  were  mercurial  and  aneroid  baro- 
meters, dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers,  Daniell's  dew- 
point  hygrometer,  Regnault's  condensing  hygrometer, 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  a  magnet  for  hori- 
zontal vibration,  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes  exhausted 
of  air,  and  an  electrometer.  In  one  or  two  of  the  ascents 
a  camera  was  taken  up. 

One  end  of  the  car  was  occupied  by  the  aeronaut;  near 
the  other,  in  front  of  Mr  Qlaisher,  was  placed  a  board  or 
table,  the  extremities  of  which  rested  on  the  aides  of  the 
car;  upon  this  board  was  placed  suitable  framework  to 
carry  the  several  thermometers,  hygrometers,  magnet, 
aneroid  barometer,  dec ;  a  perforation  through  it  admitted 
the  lower  branch  of  the  mercurial  barometer  to  descend 
below,  leaving  the  upper  branch  at  a  convenient  height  for 
observing.  A  watch  was  placed  directly  opposite  to  Mr 
Cilaisher,  the  central  space  being  occupied  by  his  note- 
book. The  aspirator  (for  Regnault's  hygrometer)  was 
fixed  underneath  tho  centre  of  the  board,  so  as  to  bo  con- 
veniently workable  by  either  feet  or  hands.  Holes  were 
cut  in  the  board  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  flexible  tubes 
required  for  Regnault's  hygrometer  and  the  dry  and  wet 
bulb  thermometers. 

Tho  first  ascent  was  made,  as  has  been  stated,  from 
Wolverhampton  on  July  17,  1862,  and  the  journey  was 
mer&rkablo  on  account  of  a  warm  current  that  was  met 
with  at  a  great  elevation.  The  weather,  previous  to  the 
ascent,  had  been  bad  for  a  long  time,  and  it  had  been 
delayed  in  consequence.  The  wind  was  still  blowing  from 
the  west,  and  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
tho  preliminary  arrangements,  so  that  no  instrument  was 
fixed  before  starting.  The  balloon  left  at  9.43  a.m.,  and  a 
height  of  3800  feet  was  reached  before  an  observation 
could  bo  taken.  At  4000  feet  donds  were  entered,  and 
left  at  8000  feet.  The  temperature  of  the  air  at  starting  was 
59"  Fahr.,  at  4000  feet  it  was  45°,  and  it  descended  to  26° 
at  10,000  feet,  from  which  height  to  that  of  13,000  feet 
there  was  no  diminution.  While  passing  through  this 
space  Mr  Qlaisher  put  on  additional  clothing,  feeling 
certain  that  a  temperature  below  zero  would  be  attained 
before  the  height  of  5  miles  was  reached;  but  at  the 
elevation  of  15,500  feet  tho  temperature  was  31°,  and  at 
each  successive  reading,  up  to  19,500,  it  wurtated,  and 
was  there  42°.  The  temperature  then  decreased  rapidly, 
and  was  16°  at  26,000  feet.  On  descending  it  increased 
regularly  to  37°8  at  10,000  feet  A  very  rough  descent, 
in  which  nearly  £50  worth  of  instruments  were  broken, 
was  effected  near  Oakham,  in  Rutlandshire,  Mr  Corwell 
having  judged  it  prudent  to  descend  on  account  of  the 
proximity,  as  he  supposed,  of  the  Wash.  In  coming  down, 
a  cloud  was  entered  at  an  elevation  of  12,400  feet,  and 
proved  to  be  more  than  8000  feet  in  thickness.  The  rise  of 
temperature  met  with  in  this  ascent  was  most  remarkable. 

The  weather  on  the  day  ( Ang.  18, 1862)  of  tho  third  as- 
cent was  favourable,  and  there  was  but  little  wind.    All  the 


instrumeuts  were  fixed  before  leaving  the  earth.  A  heigLt 
of  more  than  4  miles  was  attained,  and  the  balloon  remained 
in  the  air  about  two  hours.  When  at  its  highest  point 
there  were  no  clouds  between  the  balloon  and  the  earth, 
and  the  streets  of  Birmingham  were  distinctly  visible. 
The  descent  was  effected  at  Solihull,  7  miles  from  Bir- 
mingham. On  the  earth  the  temperature  of  the  air  was 
67°*8,and  that  of  the  dow-point  54°*6;  and  they  steadily 
decreased  to  39°a5  and  22°  2  respectively  at  11,500  feet 
Tho  balloon  was 

about  3000  feet,  when  both  increased  to  56°-0  and  4735 
respectively.  On  throwing  out  ballast  the  balloon  rorc 
again,  and  the  tem|>erature  declined  pretty  steadily  to 
24°  0,  and  that  of  tho  dew-point  to  -  10°-0,  at  tho  height 
of  23,000  feet.  During  this  ascent  Mr  Glaisher's  hands 
became  quite  blue,  and  he  experienced  a  qualmish  scnta 
tion  in  the  brain  and  stomach,  resembling  the  approach  of 
sea-sickness;  but  no  further  inconvenience,  besides  such 
as  resulted  from  the  cold  and  tho  difficulty  of  breathing, 
was  experienced.  This  feeling  of  sickness  never  occurred 
again  to  Mr  Qlaisher  in  any  subsequent  ascent 

The  ascent  from  the  Crystal  Palace  on  August  20, 1862, 
was  merely  an  ordinary  one  for  the  public  amusement  in 
which  Mr  Qlaisher  took  a  place  in  the  car.  In  these  low 
ascents  from  places  of  entertainment,  in  which  other  per- 
sons also  were  passengers,  the  large  board  stretching  right 
across  the  car  could  not  be  used.  A  smaller  frame 
was  therefore  made,  which  could  be  screwed  on  to  the 
edgo  of  tho  car,  to  carry  the  watch,  siphon  barometer, 
aneroid  barometer,  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers,  grid- 
iron thermometer,1  and  Daniell's  and  Regnault's  hygro- 
meters, which  comprised  all  the  instruments  usually  taken 
up  in  these  low  ascents.  In  tho  first  low  ascent,  July  30, 
this  framework  was  fixed  inside  the  car;  bnt  as  it  seemed 
possible  that  tho  warmth  proceeding  from  the  voyagers 
might  influence  the  readings  of  the  instrumeuts,  it  was 
always  afterwards  fixed  outside,  and  projected  beyond  the 
car,  so  that  all  the  instruments  were  freely  exposed  to  the 
surrounding  air.  The  ascent  on  August  20  was  a  low  one, 
and  presented  no  remarkable  feature  except  that  the  balloon 
was  nearly  becalmed  over  London.  The  earth  was  left  af 
6.26  p.m.,  and  the  air  was  so  quiet  that  at  the  height 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  the  balloon  was  still  over  the 
Crystal  Palace.  At  7h.  47m.  it  was  over  London,  and 
moving  so  slowly  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  ascend 
above  the  clouds  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  more  rapid 
current  of  air.  At  8h.  5m.  the  voyagers  were  above  the 
clouds,  and  it  became  quite  light  again,  darkness  having 
come  on  whilst  hovering  over  London,  at  which  time  the 
gradual  illumination  by  tho  lights  in  the  streets  formed 
a  most  wonderful  Bight,  and  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  roar,  or  rather  loud  hum,  proceeding  from  the  great 
city  was  also  most  remarkable  After  having  been  above 
the  clouds  some  time,  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  other  agri- 
cultural sounds  were  heard.  Accordingly,  the  valve-line 
was  pulled,  and  the  balloon  descended  below  the  clouds, 
when  the  light  of  London  was  seen  in  the  distance  as  a  misty 
glare.  The  darkness  increased  as  the  balloon  descended  very 
slowly,  and  it  at  length  touched  the  ground  so  gently  in  the 
middle  of  a  field  at  Mill  Hill,  near  Hendon,  that  those  in  the 
car  were  scarcely  aware  of  the  contact  There  were  twelve 
voyagers  altogether,  and  when  with  some  trouble  sufficient 
countrymen  were  collected  to  take  their  places  and  enable 


lb  abaped  like  a  | 
-tho  air.     It  was 


*  This  was  a  thermometer  with  a  1 
to  hare  a  vary  great  surface  expoeed  to  I 
the  ordinary  paa-«Ued  bulb  would  not  permit  of  the  thermometer  beir^ 
sufficiently  delicate  to  register  the  rapid  changes  of  temperature  das 
to  the  qmckjnoUon  of  the^hallooa.  as  it  requires  sonwlitU* 
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Ihem  to  leave  the  ear,  it  was  resolved  to  anchor  the  balloon 
for  the  night  and  to  make  an  ascent  in  the  early  morning 
Accordingly,  at  4.30  a.*.,  on  August  21,  the  earth  was 
left,  there  being  altogether  fire  persons  in  the  car.  It  wna 
a  dull,  warm,  cloudy  morning,  with  the  sky  overcast  In 
about  an  hour  the  height  of  3  miles  was  attained,  and 
the  temperature  had  fallen  to  23",  having  been  58°  on  the 
earth  before  lea  ring.  The  aspect  of  the  clouds  under  for- 
mation before  and  during  the  rising  of  the  sun  was  mar- 
vellous in  the  extreme,  and  baffled  description.  There 
were  seen  shining  masses  of  cloud  in  mountain  chains, 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  plain,  with  summits  of 
duiling  whiteness,  forming  vast  ravines,  down  which  the 
balloon  appeared  to  glide,  or  pass  through  their  aides,  into 
other  valleys,  until,  as  the  balloon  rose  far  above,  all 
appeared  a  mighty  sea  of  white  cloud.  The  descent  was 
effected  about  a  quarter  past  seven,  and  the  transition  from 
the  magnificent  scene  above  the  clouds  to  the  ugly  prospect 
of  the  dreary  earth  as  seen  early  on  a  dull  morning,  with 
a  uniform  leaden  sky,  was  most  depressing.  The  place  of 
descent  was  near  Biggleswade. 

The  moat  noteworthy  fact  in  connection  with  the  ascent, 
September  L  1862,  was,  that  from  the  balloon  the  clouds 
were  observed  to  be  forming  below,  and  seen  to  be  follow- 
ing the  whole  course  of  the  Thames  from  the  Nore  to 
Richmond.  The  clouds  were  above  the  river  following  all 
its  windings,  and  extending  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
'•■ft-  It  was  about  the  time  of  high  water  at  London 
Bridge,  and  the  phenomenon  was  no  doubt  connected 
vith  the  "warm  water  from  the  sea.  ' 

As  in  the  ascent,  September  6,  1862,  the  greatest 
height  ever  reached  was  attained,  it  is  desirable  to  give 
the  account  of  it  in  some  detail,  and  in  Mr  Glaishera  own 
vonk  It  is  only  necessary  to  premise  that  it  was  intended 
on  this  occasion  to  ascend  as  high  as  possible.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  Mr  Glaishera  account  {Brititk 
Ameiation  Report,  1862,  pp.  383-385):— 

This  ucent  had  been  delayed  owing  to  the  unfavourable  stats  of 
die  weather.  The  balloon  latft  at  lh.  3m.  r  m  The  temperature 
of  the  air  was  and  the  dew-point  60*.  At  the  height  of  1 
ofle  it  was  41*.  dew-point  38* ;  and.  shortly  afterward!  ws  entered 
» cloud  of  about  1100  feet  in  thickness,  in  which  the  temperature 
of  tie  air  fell  to  351",  the  dew-point  being  the  tame,  thus  indicating 
that  the  air  was  here  saturated  with  moisture.  On  emerging  from 
tha  cloud  at  lh.  17m.  we  came  upon  a  flood  of  strong  sunlight, 
vith  a  beautiful  blue  aky,  without  a  cloud  above  u>,  and  a  magni- 
temt  sea  of  cloud  below,  its  surface  being  varied  with  endless  hills, 
Cello* atiy  mountain  ch*insT  svod  main t  snciw-wLiito  musses  rising  from 
<t  I  hers  tried  to  take  a  view  with  the  camera ;  but  we  were  rising 
vtth  too  great  rapidity,  and  going  round  and  round  too  quickly,  to 
eaalle  me  to  do  so.  The  flood  of  light,  however,  was  so  greet  that 
all  I  ahould  have  needed  would  have  been  a  momentary  exposure, 
ts  Dr  Hill  Vfirru  had  kindly  furnished  me  with  extremely  sensitive 
fry  plates  for  the  purpose.  We  reached  9  miles  in  height  st  lh. 
21m.  The  temperature  hsd  fallen  to  the  freezing-point,  and  the 
4e»- point  to  26  .  We  were  3  miles  high  st  lh.  28m.,  with  s  tem- 
perature of  IS*,  end  dew-point  IS*.  At  lh.  39m.  we  hsd  reached  4 
stiles,  as  J  tho  temperature  was  8*.  and  dew-point  -  15* ;  in  ten 
ainutes  more  we  had  reached  the  fifth  mile,  and  the  temperature 
had  passed  below  sera,  and  then  read  -  2*,  and  at  this  point  no 
dew  was  observed  on  Kegnault's  hygrometer  when  cooled  down  to 
-  30* ;  but  a  dew-point  obtained  from  the  readings  of  dry  and  wet 

five  -  34*.  Up  to  this  time  I  hsd  taken  observations  with  comfort, 
had  experienced  no  difficulty  in  breathing,  whilst  Mr  CoxwelL  in 
couseotience  of  the  necessary  exertions  he  had  to  make,  had  breathed 
with  difficulty  for  some  time.  At  lh.  51m.  the  barometer  reading 
was  11  05  inches,  but  this  requires  s  subtractive  correction  of  0  '25 
inch,  as  found  by  comparison  with  Lord  Wrottesley's  standard 
barometer  just  before  starting.  I  afterwards  read  tha  dry  thermo- 
meter as  -  5* ;  this  must  have  been  about  lh.  62m.  or  later ;  I  could 
not  see  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  wet  bulb  thermometer ;  nor 
afterwards  the  hands  of  the  watch,  nor  the  fine  divisions  on  any 
instrument.  I  asked  Mr  Cox  wall  to  help  me  to  read  tha  Instru- 
rceuts,  ss  I  experienced  a  difficulty  in  seeing.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  balloon,  which  had  continued 
without  ceasing  since  the  earth  hsd  been  loft,  the  valve-line  had 
feosms  twisted,  sud  he  had  to  leave  the  car  and  mount  Into  tho 
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ring  above  to  adiuat  it  At  this  time  I  looked  st  the  barometer 
and  found  it  to  be  10  inches,  still  decreasing  fast ;  Its  true  reading 
therefore  was  91  inches,  implying  a  height  of  29,000  feet.  Shorti) 
afterwards  I  laid  my  arm  upon  the  table,  possessed  of  iu  full  yigoui, 
and  on  being  desirous  of  using  it,  I  found  it  powerless— it  must 
have  lost  iu  power  momentarily.  I  tried  to  move  the  other  arm, 
and  found  it  powerless  also.  I  then  tried  to  shsks  mvself,  en  1 
succeeded  in  shaking  my  body.  1  seemed  to  have  no  limbs.  1 
then  looked  st  tha  barometer,  and  whilst  doing  so  my  head  fell  on 
my  left  shoulder.  I  etruggted  and  abook  my  body  again,  but  coul  1 
not  move  my  arms.  1  got  my  bead  upright,  but  for  an  Instant 
only,  when  it  fell  on  my  right  shoulder,  and  then  I  fell  backward*, 
my  back  resting  against  the  eide  of  the  car.  and  my  head  on  ita 
edge  |  in  this  position  my  eyes  were  directed  towsrds  Mr  Coxwell 
in  the  ring.  When  I  ahook  my  body  I  seemed  to  have  full  powrr 
over  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  considerable  power  over  tboee  of 
the  neck,  but  none  over  either  my  arms  or  my  legs :  in  fsct,  1 
aeemed  to  have  none.  As  in  ths  can  of  the  arms,  all  muscular 
power  was  lost  in  sa  instant  from  my  back  and  neck.  1  dimly  aaw 
Mr  Coxwell  in  the  ring,  and  endeavoured  to  apeak  but  could  not ". 
when  in  an  instant  intense  black  darkness  came :  the  optic  nerve 
finally  lost  power  suddenly.  I  wss  still  conscious,  with  ss  active  a 
brain  as  at  the  present  moment  whilst  writing  this.  I  thought  1 
hsd  been  seized  with  asphyxia,  and  that  I  ahould  experience  no 
more,  as  death  would  come  unless  we  speedily  descended  :  other 
thoughts  were  actively  enuring  my  mind,  whan  I  suddenly  became 
unconscious  ss  on  going  to  sleep.  I  cannot  tell  anything  of  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  the  perfect  stillness  snd  silence  of  the  regions  8 
miles  from  the  earth  (and  at  this  time  we  were  between  8  snd  7 
miles  high)  is  such  that  no  sound  reaches  ths  ear. 

My  last  observstion  was  mads  st  lh.  64m.  st  29,000  feet.  1 
suppose  two  or  three  minutes  fully  were  occupied  between  my  eyes 
becoming  insensible  to  seeing  fine  divisions  and  lh.  64m.,  and  then 
that  two  or  three  minutes  mora  passed  till  I  wss  insensible  ;  there- 
fore I  think  this  took  place  st  about  lh.  68m.  or  lh.  67m.  Whilst 
powerless  I  beard  ths  words  'Umpersture'  snd  •observation,'  and 
1  knew  Mr  Coxwell  was  in  ths  car  speaking  to  me,  snd  endeavour- 
ing to  arouse  me ;  therefore  consciousness  and  hearing  had  returned. 
I  then  heard  him  speak  more  emphatically,  but  I  could  not  see, 
apeak,  or  move.  I  heard  him  again  asy,  '  Do  try— now  do.'  Then 
Isaw  the  instruments  dimly,  then  Mr  Coxwell,  snd  very  shortly 
saw  clearly.  I  rose  in  my  ssat  and  looked  round,  as  though  wsk- 
ing  from  sleep,  though  not  refreshed  by  sleep,  and  said  to  Mr 
CoxwelL  1 1  have  been  insensibls.'  He  ssid.  '  You  have  ;  and  I  too. 
very  nearly.'  I  then  drew  up  my  legs,  which  hsd  been  extended 
before  me,  snd  took  s  pencil  in  my  nand  to  begin  observations. 
Mr  Coxwell  told  me  that  he  hsd  lost  ths  use  of  his  hands,  which 
were  black,  and  1  poured  brandy  over  them. 

"  I  resumed  my  observations  at  2h.  7m.,  recording  the  barometer 
reading  at  11  '63  inches  snd  temperature  -  2*.  I  suppose  that  three 
or  four  minutes  were  occupied  from  the  time  of  my  hearing  the 
words  'Umpersture'  snd  'observation*  till  I  began  to  observe.  If 
so,  then  returning  consciousness  came  st  2h.  4m.,  snd  this  gives 
seven  minutes  for  total  insensibility.  I  found  the  water  in  the 
vessel  supplying  tha  wet  bulb  thermometer,  which  I  had  by  fre- 
quent disturbances  kept  from  freezing,  wss  one  solid  msss  of  ice  j 
snd  it  did  not  all  melt  until  after  we  had  been  on  ths  ground  some 
time. 

"  Mr  Coxwell  told  me  that  whilst  in  ths  ring  hs  fait  it  piercingly 
cold  ;  that  hoar-frost  wss  all  round  the  neck  of  the  balloon  ;  on  at- 
tempting to  leave  the  ring  he  found  his  hands  frozen,  and  hs  had 
to  place  nil  arms  on  the  ring  and  drop  down  ;  that  he  thought  for 
a  moment  I  had  lain  back  to  rest  myself ;  that  he  ■poke  to  ms 
without  eliciting  s  reply ;  that  hs  then  noticed  my  legs  projected 
sad  my  anna  hung  down  by  my  aide ;  that  my  countenance  was 
serene  and  placid,  without  the  earnestness  snd  anxiety  hs  had 
noticed  before  going  into  the  ring,  and  then  it  struck  him  I  was 
insensibls.  Hs  wished  to  spproecn  me,  but  could  not,  and  ha  fell 
insensibility  coming  over  himself  ;  that  he  became  anxious  to  open 
the  valve,  but  in  consequence  of  his  hiving  lost  the  use  of  his 
hands  he  could  not,  and  ultimately  did  so  by  seizing  the  cord  with 
his  teeth,  snd  dipping  his  head  two  or  three  tunes,  until  the  balloon 
took  a  decided  turn  downwards. 

"No  inconvenience  followed  thia  Insensibility,  and  when  we 
dropped  it  wsa  in  a  country  where  no  conveyance  of  any  kind  could 
be  obtained,  so  thst  I  had  to  walk  between  7  and  8  miles. 

"Ths  descent  wss  at  first  very  rapid  ;  we  passed  downwards  f 
miles  in  nine  minutes  ;  tha  balloon's  career  was  then  checked,  snd 
it  finslly  descended  in  the  centre  of  a  large  grass  field  at  Cold  Wes- 
ton, 74  miles  from  Ludlow. 

"  In  this  ascent  six  pigeons  were  taken  up.  One  was  thrown  out 
at  the  height  of  8  miles,  when  it  exUnded  ita  wtngs  snd  dropped 
as  a  piece  of  paper  ;  a  second,  st  4  miles,  flew  vigorously  round  snd 
round,  apparently  taking  a  dip  .each  time  ;  a  third  was  thrown  oat 
between  ( and  5  miles,  snd  it  fell  downwards  aa  a  stone  ;  a  fourth 
was  thrown  oat  at  4  miles  on  descending  ;  it  flew  in  s  circle,  and 
shortly  slighted  on  the  top  of  the  balloon.    Ths  two  remaining 
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r>t£WM  were  hronght  dotrn  to  the  pround.  Cine  was  found  to  be 
dead,  and  tho  other,  a  carrier,  waa  still  living,  but  would  not  leave 
the  Wnd  when  I  attempted  to  throw  it  off,  till,  after  a  quarter  of 
an  Ik---,  it  began  to  peck  a  piece  of  ribbon  which  encircled  ita  neck, 
and  w»e_then  jerked  off  the  finger,  and  flew  with  some  vigour  to- 
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warda  Wolverhampton.    One  of  the  pigeons  returned  to  Wolver- 
hampton on  8 
been  heard  of.' 


Th inn-Ion.  Una  ot  we  pigeons  returned  to  Wolvcr- 
8unday,  the  7th,  and  this  is  the  only  one  that  has 


Mr  Olaisher  found  from  hia  observation-book  tnat  the 
last  observation  waa  made  at  29,000  feet,  and  that  at  this 
time  tho  balloon  was  ascending  at  the  rate  of  1000  feet  per 
minute ;  and  that  when  he  resumed  his  observations,  it  was 
descending  at  the  rate  of  2000  feet  per  minute,  the  interval 
being  thirteen  minutes.  This  gives  30,000  or  37,000  feet 
for  the  greatest  height  attained.  Two  other  series  of  con- 
siderations led  to  the  latter  height,  nnd  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  altitude  of  37,000  feet,  or  7  miles,  was 
attained  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  ascent,  April  18,  1863,  24,000  feet  of  elevation 
was  reached.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  the  de- 
scent. At  2h.  44m.,  the  balloon  being  then  at  a  height  of 
10,000  feet,  Mr  L' ox  well  suddenly  ca-ght  sight  of  Beachy 
Head,  and  Mr  Olaisber,  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  car, 
•aw  the  sea,  apparently  immediately  underneath.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  and  Mr  Cozwell  hung  on  to  the  valve- 
line,  telling  Mr  Olaisher  to  leave  his  instruments  and  do 
tho  same.  The  earth  was  reached  at  2h.  48m.,  the  two 
miles  of  descent  having  been  effected  in  four  minutes.  The 
balloon  struck  tho  ground  near  Newhaven  with  a  terrible 
crash,  but,  from  tho  free  use  of  the  valve-line,  it  was  so 
crippled  that  it  did  not  move  afterwards.  All  the  instru- 
ments, of  the  value  of  more  than  £25,  including  some  that 
were  unrcplaceable,  were  broken,  and  Mr  Olaisher  was 
hurt.  In  the  descent,  after  the  first  high  ascent  on  July 
17,  18G2,  the  earth  was  struck  with  so  much  violence  that 
most  of  the  instruments  were  broken,  and  -Mr  Olaisher 
(who  was  closed  in  by  his  observing-board)  was  a  good 
deal  hurt  then.  In  subsequent  ascents,  therefore,  boxes 
were  used  filled  with  small  mattresses,  in  which  the  instru- 
ments could  be  hurriedly  placed,  and  the  board  was  so 
arranged  that  it  could  be  turned  over  and  hung  outside 
the  car.  These  improvements  had  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing the  danger  to  himself  and  the  chance  of  breakage  of 
the  instruments,  but  in  the  Newhaven  descent  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  to  put  them  in  practice. 

The  circumstances  met  with  in  the  ascent,  Juno  26, 
18C3,  were  so  remarkable  that  a  short  account  cannot  be 
omitted.  The  morning  was  at  first  very  bright  and  fine, 
1 1  and  1 2  o'clock  a  change  took  place;  the  sky 
covered  with  clouds,  and  the  wind  rose  and  blew 
strongly,  so  that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  com- 
pleting the  inflation.  At  1  h.  3m.  the  balloon  left;  in  four 
minutes,  at  4000  foot  high,  cloud  was  entered.  Mr  Olaisher 
expected  soon  to  break  through  it,  and  enter  into  bright 
sunshine  as  usual,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  took  place,  as, 
on  emergence,  clouds  were  seen  both  above  and  below. 
At  9000  feet  the  sighing  and  moaning  of  the  wind  were 
heard,  and  Mr  Olaisher  satisfied  himself  that  this  was  due, 
not  to  the  cordage  of  the  balloon,  but  to  opposing  currents. 
At  this  time  the  sun  was  seen  faintly,  but  instead  of  its 
brilliance  increasing,  although  the  balloon  was  then  two 
miles  high,  a  fog  was  entered,  and  the  sight  of  the  sun  lost 
The  balloon  next  passed  through  a  dry  fog,  which  was  left 
at  12,000  feet,  and  after  the  sun  had  been  see 
•  little  time,  a  wetting  fog  was  entered. 


high; 

cloud,  but  clouds  were  below  us  ;  others  were  on  our  level  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  yet  more  above  us.    Wo  looked  with  aatoniahment  at 


pass  through  thrm.  At  17,500  foot  we  were  again  enveloped  in 
fog,  which  became  wetting  at  18,500  feet ;  wa  left  this  cloud  below 
at  19,600  feet  At  20,000  feet  the  sun  waa  iust  visible.  We  were 
now  approaching  4  mile*  high  ;  dense  clouds  were  still  abova  u»; 
for  a  space  of  2C00  to  3000  fret  we  met  with  no  fog,  but  on  passing 
above  4  miles  our  attention  waa  first  attracted  to  a  dark  maaa  of 
cloud,  and  then  to  another  on  our  level ;  both  these  clouds  had 
fringed  edges— they  were  both  nimbi.  Without  the  slightest  doubt 
both  these  clouds  were  regular  rain-clouds.  Whilst  looking  at  then 
we  again  lost  sight  of  everything,  being  enveloped  in  fog  whilst 
passing  upwarda  through  1000  feet.  At  22,000  feet  we  again 
emerged,  and  were  above  clouds  on  passing  abova  23,0i)0  feet.  At 
six  minutes  to  2  o'clock  we  heard  a  railway  train  ;  the  temperature 
here  waa  1»\  1  wiahed  still  to  ascend  to  find  the  limita  of  this 
vapour,  but  Mr  CoxweU  said.  *  We  are  too  abort  or  sand  ;  1  cannot 
go  higher ;  we  must  not  even  atop  here.'  1  waa  therefore  moat 
reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  the  wish,  and  looked  aearcbingly 
around.  At  this  highest  point,  in  close  proximity  to  us,  wars 
rain-clouds ;  below  ua  dense  fog.  1  waa  again  reminded  that  its 
must  not  atop.  With  s  hasty  glance  everywhere,  above,  below, 
around,  I  saw  the  sky  nearly  covered  with  dark  clouds  of  a  stratus 
character,  with  cirri  still  higher,  and  small  spaces  of  blue  airy  be- 
tween them.  The  blue  was  not  the  blue  of  4  or  6  miles  high  as  I 
had  always  before  seen  it,  but  a  faint  bios,  aa  seen  from  the  earth 
when  the  air  is  charged  with  moisture." 

In  the  downward  journey  an  even  more  remarkable  series 
of  circumstances  was  met  with ;  for  a  fall  of  rain  was  _ 
through,  and  then  Mow  it  a  snow-storm,  the  flakes 
entirely  composed  of  spiculao  of  ice  and  innumerable  i 
crystals.  On  reaching  the  ground  near  Ely  the  lower 
atmosphere  was  found  to  be  thick,  misty,  and  murky.  At 
Wolverton  the  afternoon  was  cold,  raw,  and  disagreeable 
for  a  summer's  day.  The  fact  of  rain-clouds  extending 
layer  above  layer  to  a  height  of  4  miles,  was  one  never 
hitherto  regarded  as  possible ;  and  the  occurrence  t)f  rain  And 
snow,  and  the  latter  underneath  the  former,  and  all  happen- 
ing on  a  day  in  the  very  middle  of  summer,  formed  a  scries 
of  most  curious  and  unexpected  phenomena. 

Mr  Olaisher  having,  in  one  of  hia  descents,  which  took 
place  near  sunset,  observed  that  the  temperature  waa  the 
same  through  a  very  considerable  height,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  after  dark  it  was  quite  possible  that,  for  some  ele- 
vation above  the  earth's  surface,  the  temperature  might 
even  increase  with  increase  of  height ;  and  to  determine 
this  he  arranged  for  some  ascents  to  be  made  after  sunset, 
so  that  the  temperature  during  the  night  might  be  observed. 
For  this  purpose  he  procured  a  couple  of  Davy  lamp*, 
which  answered  their  object  satisfactorily.  Accordingly, 
on  October  2,  1865,  an  ascent  was  made  from  Wool- 
wich Arsenal,  the  time  of  starting  being  about  throe- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  sun  had  set.  The  temperature 
on  the  earth  was  56",  and  it  steadily  increased  to  59°  6 


at  the  height  of  1900  feet.  This  was  established 
clusively  by  repeated  ups  and  downs,  the  temperature 
falling  as  the  balloon  descended.  The  view  of  London 
lighted  up,  as  seen  from  the  balloon  in  this  ascent,  the 
night  being  dear,  was  most  wonderful  A  second  night 
ascent  was  made  from  the  same  place  on  December  2, 
1865,  and  the  balloon  left  the  earth  2  j  hours  after  sunset. 
On  this  occasion  the  temperature  did  not  rise,  but  the 
decrease,  though  steady,  was  small.  In  an  ascent  from 
Windsor  on  May  29,  1866,  the  balloon  was  kept  up  till 
half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  the  temperature  was  found  to 
decrease  as  the  earth  was  approached  during  the  but  900 
feet  In  this  last  ascent  no  paid  aeronaut  was  employed, 
as  Mr  Westcar,  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  undertook  the) 
management  of  the  balloon.  In  the  preceding  five  ascents 
Mr  Orton,  of  Black  wall,  was  employed  as  aeronaut 

It  has  been  found  necessary  in  the  present  notice  to 
allude  merely  to  the  more  striking  points  noticed  in  Mr 
G buster's  twenty-eight  ascents.  The  number  of  observa- 
tions mode  by  him  was  of  course  great,  and  it  is  only  oeceav 
sary  here  to  repeat  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Report* 
of  the  Briti*  A$$oeuUum  for  the 
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1863-66.  It  ar-pcared  as  ono  of  th«  results  of  tho  ex- 
periment* that  the  rate  of  tho  decline  of  temperature  with 
deration  near  the  earth  waj  very  different  when  the  eky 
was  clear  from  what  was  the  case  when  it  was  cloudy; 
and  the  equality  of  temperature  at  sunset  and  increase 
with  height  after  sunset  were  very  remarkable  facts  which 
were  not  anticipated,  and  which  have  an  important  bearing 
os  the  theory  of  refraction,  as  astronomical  observations 
ire  usually  made  at  night  Even  at  the  height  of  5  miles, 
arras  clouds  were  seen  high  in  the  air,  apparently  as  far 
above  as  they  seem  when  viewed  from  the  earth,  and  the 
sir  must  there  be  so  exceedingly  dry  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  their  presence  can  be  due  to  moisture  at  all 
The  results  of  the  observations  differed  very  much,  and  no 
doabt  the  atmospheric  conditions  depended  not  only  on 
toe  time  of  day,  but  also  on  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
were  such  that  a  vast  number  of  ascents  would  be  requisite 
to  determine  tho  true  laws  with  anything  approaching  to 
certainty  and  completeness.  It  is  also  clear  that  England 
it  a  most  unfit  country  for  the  pursuit  of  such  investiga- 
tions, as,  from  whatever  place  the  balloon  started,  it  was 
never  safe  to  be  more  than  an  hour  above  the  clouds  for 
fear  of  reaching  the  sea.  It  appeared  from  the  observations 
that  an  aneroid  barometer  could  be  trusted  to  read  as  accu- 
rately as  a  mercurial  barometer  to  the  heights  reached. 
The  time  of  vibration  of  a  horizontal  magnet  was  taken  in 
very  many  of  the  ascents,  and  the  results  of  ten  different 
sets  of  observations  proved  undoubtedly  that  the  time  of 
vibration  was  lunger  than  on  the  earth.  In  almost  all  the 
ucenta  the  balloon  was  under  the  influence  of  currents  of 
sir  in  different  directions.  The  thickness  of  these  currents 
vu  found  to  vary  gTeatly.  The  direction  of  the  wind  on 
tie  earth  was  sometimes  that  of  the  whole  mass  of  air  up 
to  30,000  feet,  whilst  at  other  times  the  direction  changed 
within  500  feet  of  the  earth.  Sometimes  directly  opposite 
rarrents  were  met  with  at  different  heights  in  the  same 
sacent,  and  three  or  four  streams  of  air  were  encountered 
moving  in  different  directions.  Ignoring  the  different  cur- 
rents of  air  which  caused  the  balloon  to  change  its  direction, 
snd  at  times  to  move  in  entirely  opposite  directions,  and 
(imply  taking  into  account  the  places  of  ascent  and  descent, 
the  distances  so  measured  were  always  very  much  greater 
than  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  as  measured  by 
anemometers.  For  example,  on  January  12,  1862,  the 
balloon  left  Woolwich  at  2h.  8m.  p.m.,  and  descended  at 
Lakeuheath,  70  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  ascent, 
at  4h,  19m.  P.M.  At  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  by 
Robinson's  anemometer,  during  this  time  the  motion  of  the 
tir  was  6  miles  only.  With  regard  to  physiological  ob- 
servations, Mr  Olaisher  found  that  the  number  of  pulsations 
increased  with  elevation,  as  also  the  number  of  inspirations. 
The  number  of  his  pulsations  was  generally  76  per  minute 
before  starting,  about  90  at  10,000  feet,  100  at  20,000 
feet,  and  110  at  higher  elevations.  But  a  good  deal 
depended  on  the  temperament  of  the  individual.  This  was 
also  the  case  in  respect  to  colour;  at  10,000  feet  the  faces 
of  some  would  be  a  glowing  purple,  whilst  others  would  be 
•carcely  affected;  at  4  miles  high  Mt  Olaisher  found  the 
pulsations  of  his  heart  distinctly  audible,  and  his  breathing 
•at  very  much  affected,  so  that  panting  was  produced  by 
the  very  slightest  exertion;  at  29,000  feet  he  became  in- 
sensible. In  reference  to  the  propagation  of  sound,  it  was 
«  all  times  found  that  sounds  from  the  earth  were  more 
or  leas  audible  according  to  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
•tt  When  in  clouds  at  4  miles  high,  a  railway  train 
was  heard ;  but  when  clouds  were  far  below,  no  sound  ever 
reached  the  ear  at  this  elevation.  The  discharge  of  a  gun 
**»  heard  at  10,000  feet  The  barking  of  a  dog  was  heard 
&t  the  height  of  2  miles,  while  the  shouting  of  a  multitude 
uf  r^pse  was  not  audible  at  heights  exceeding  4000 


The  majority  of  Mr  Gkishcr's  experiments  were  I 
in  the  summer,  partly  because  public  ascents  took  place 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  partly  because  the  weather 
was  more  settled.  But  some  special  ascents  were  made 
in  the  winter ;  these  were  found  to  be  very  troublesome 
and  costly,  owing  to  the  time  that  was  wasted  before 
a  suitable  day  occurred,  and  to  the  boisterous  weather, 
which  damaged  the  balloon.  Altogether  tho  number  of 
ascents  bore  but  a  small  ratio  to  tho  number  of  days 
spent  over  them.  Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  wait 
at  Wolverhampton  a  whole  week  after  the  day  fixed 
for  tho  ascent,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  light  gas  re- 
quired for  the  balloon  in  a  separate  gasometer  (as  the 
lightest  gas  is  the  worst  in  illuminating  power),  added  to 
the  cost  and  difficulty.  When  balloons  ascend  as  public 
exhibitions  from  places  of  entertainment  it  is  very  rarely 
that  a  height  of  a  mile  is  reached,  although,  in  the  absence 
of  instruments,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  aeronaut  .to  ex- 
aggerate the  elevation,  as  the  passengers  have  no  reason  for 
disputing  what  is  told  them.  This  must  bo  borne  in  mind 
when  physiological  or  other  phenomena  are  described  by 
voyagers  unprovided  with  instruments.  We  have  noticed 
the  observations  made  in  Mr  Glauber' a  ascents  at  greater 
length,  because  they  are  almost  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
made  in  which  the  height  and  other  matters  are  determined 
with  certainty.  A  qucntity  of  air  was  collected  in  two  large 
bags  at  the  height  of  12,000  feet  in  the  ascent  on  January 
12,  1864,  and  submitted  to  Professor  Tyndall,  but  he  has 
never  made  public  the  analysis  of  it 

In  the  years  1867  and  1868  M.  Flaromarion  made  eight 
or  nine  ascents  from  Paris  for  scientific  purposes.  The 
heights  reached  were  not  great,  but  the  general  result  of 
tho  observations  was  to  confirm  those  made  by  Mr  Olaisher. 
See  M.  Flammarion  in  Voyage*  Airiem,  Paris,  1870,  or 
Travel*  in  the  Air,  London,  1871.  Observations  were 
also  made  in  some  balloon  ascents  by  M.  de  Fonvielle, 
which  are  noticed  in  the  works  just  referred  to. 

The  balloon  had  not  been  discovered  very  long  before  it 
received  a  military  status,  and  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolutionary  war  an  aeronautic  school 
was  founded  at  Meudon;  Guyton  do  Morveau,  the  chemist, 
and  Colonel  Coutelle  being  the  persons  in  charge.  Four 
balloons  were  constructed  for  the  armies  of  the  north,  of 
the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  of  tho  Rhino  and  Moselle,  and  of 
Egypt    In  June  1794  Coutelle  ascended  with  the  adju- 
tant and  general  to  reconnoitre  tho  hostile  army  just  before 
the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and  two  reconnaissances  were  made, 
each  occupying  four  hours.    It  is  generally  stated  that  it 
was  to  the  information  so  gained  that  the  French  victory 
was  due.    The  balloon  corps  was  in  constant  requisition 
during  the  campaign,  but  it  does  not  appear  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  reconnaissances  just  mentioned,  any  great 
advantages  resulted,  except  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  But 
even  this  was  of  importance,  as  tho  enemy  were  much  dis- 
concerted at  having  their  movements  so  completely  watched, 
while  the  French  were  correspondingly  elated  at  the  supe- 
rior information  it  was  believed  they  were  gaining.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  use  of  balloons  in  tho 
African  campaign  of  1830,  but  no  opportunity  occurred  in 
which  they  could  be  employed.    It  is  said  that  in  1849  a 
reconnoitring  balloon  was  sent  up  from  before  Venice, 
and  that  the  Russians  used  one  at  SebastopoL    In  the 
French  campaign  against  Italy  in  1859  the  French  had 
recourse  to  the  use  of  balloons,  but  this  time  there  was  not 
any  aerostatic  corps,  and  their  management  was  entrusted 
to  the  brothers  Oodard.    Several  reconnaissances  were 
made,  and  one  of  especial  interest  the  day  before  the  battle 
of  Solferino.    No  information  of  much  importance  seems, 
to  hare  been  gained  thereby.    The  Fleurus  re- 
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connaiasance  jm  made  in  a  balloon  inflated  with  hydrogen  I 
gas,  while  at  Solferino  a  fire-balloon  was  employed.  Each 
system  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages;  the  gas- 
balloon  requires  several  hours  for  inflation,  but  then  it  can 
remain  in  the  air  any  length  of  time;  the  fire-balloon  can 
be  inflated  rapidly,  but  it  will  not  stay  in  the  air  more 
than  five  or  ten  minutes  unless  a  furnace  is  taken  up,  the 
use  of  which  is  impracticable  in  even  a  moderate  wind; 
besides,  the  fire-balloon  must  be  of  very  large  dimensions,  and 
only  one  person  could,  as  a  rule,  ascend  ata  time,  and  he  would 
have  to  be  occupied  with  the  fire :  the  use  of  fire-balloons  also 
is  always  attended  with  some  danger.  M.  Eugene  God  ml, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  balloons  in  the 
Italian  campaign,  wrote  to  the  Timet,  in  August  1864,  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  fire-balloons  for  war 
purposes,  as  they  are  so  easily  inflated  and  are  not  destroyed 
or  compelled  to  descend  even  if  pierced  by  several  balls; 
and  this  was  also,  we  believo,  the  opinion  of  the  Austrians 
who  made  experiments  with  war  balloons.  - 
>  In  the  late  American  war  balloons  were  a  good  deal  used 
by  the  Federals.  There  was  a  regular  balloon  staff  attached 
jto  M'Clollan's  army,  with  a  captain,  an  assistant-captain, and 
about  50  non-commissioned  ofliccrs  and  privates.  The  appa- 
ratus consisted  of  two  generators,  drawn  by  four  horses  each ; 
two  balloons,  drawn  by  four  horses  each,  and  an  acid-cart, 
drawn  by  two  horses.  The  two  balloons  used  contained  about 
13,000  and  26,000  feet  of  gas,  and  the  inflation  usually 
occupied  about  three  hours.  (See  Captain  Beaumont's 
Account,  voL  xii.  of  the  Royal  Engineer*  Paper*.)  We  are 
not  aware  of  the  value  set  by  the  officers  in  command  on 
the  information  obtained  by  this  means;  but  as  we  believe 
balloons  were  employed  rill  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
it  is  clear  that  some  importance  was  attached  to  their  use. 
In  1862  or  1863  one  or  two  experiments  to  test  the  use  of 
balloons  in  making  reconnaissances  were  made  at  Alder- 
shot,  but  nothing  camo  of  them. 

When  the  Montgolfiera  first  discovered  the  balloon,  its 
great  use  in  military  operations  was  at  once  prophe- 
sied; but  these  anticipations  have  not  been  realised.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
balloon  has  never  had  a  fair  trial,  being  viewed  coldly  by 
officers  enamoured  of  routine,  and  when  used,  being  often 
left  unsuppUed  with  suitable  appointments.  It  is  probable 
that  a  future  still  remains  for  the  balloon  in  this  direction. 

The  paramount  value  of  the  balloon  during  the  recent 
siege  of  Paris  must  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  alL  It 
was  by  it  alone  that  communication  was  kept  up 
between  the  besieged  city  and  the  external  world, 
as  the  balloons  carried  away  from  Paris  the  pigeons 
which  afterwards  brought  back  to  it  the  news  of  the 
provinces.  Tho  total  number  of  balloons  that  ascended 
from  Paris  during  the  siege,  conveying  persons  and  de- 
spatches, was  sixty-four — the  first  having  started  on 
September  23,  1870,  and  the  last  on  January  28,  1871. 
Gambctta  effected  his  escape  from  Paris,  on  October  7, 
in  the  balloon  Armand-Barbt*,  an  event  which  doubtless 
led  to  the  prolongation  of  tho  war.  Of  the  sixty-four 
balloons  only  two  were  never  heard  of;  they  were  blown 
out  to  sea.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  voyages  was  that 
of  the  Viile  dOrltant,  which,  leaving  Paris  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  November  21,  descended  fifteen  hours  afterwards  near 
Christiania,  having  crossed  the  North  Sea.  Several  of  the 
balloons  on  their  descent  were  taken  by  the  Prussians,  and 
a  good  many  were  fired  at  while  in  the  air;  but  we  do  not 
hear  of  any  being  injured  from  this  cause.  The  average 
size  of  the  balloons  was  from  2000  to  2050  metres,  or  from 
70,000  to  72,000.  cubic  feet  The  above  facta  we  have 
extracted  from  Le*  Ballon*  du  Siege  de  Pari*,  a  sheet  pub- 
lished by  Bulla  &  Sous,  Paris;  compiled  by  the  brothers 
Tbsandicr,  well-kuoim  French  aeronauts,  and  giving  the 


name,  sue,  and  times  of  aactnt  and  descent  of  every  balloon 
that  left  Paris,  with  the  names  of  the  aeronaut  and  gene- 
rally also  those  of  the  passengers,  the  weight  of  despatches, 
the  number  of  pigeons,  Ac  Only  those  balloons,  however,  are 
noticed  in  which  some  person  ascended.  A  similar  list  of 
sixty-two  balloons  is  given  by  Mr  Glaisher  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  second  edition  of  Travel*  in  the  Air  (1871).  It 
was,  however,  published  too  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  siege  to  be  quite  so  complete  as  the  sheet  of  the  MM. 
Tissandier.  ' 

It  is  perhaps  worth  stating  that  the  balloons  were  manu- 
factured and  despatched  (generally  from  the  platforms  of  the 
Orleans  or  the  Northern  Railway)  under  the  direction  of  the 
Post-OflBce.  The  aeronauts  employed  were  mostly  sailors, 
who  did  their  work  very  well  No  use  whatever  was  made 
in  the  war  of  balloons  for  purposes  of  reconnaissance.  The 
exceedingly  important  part  played  by  the  balloon  in  the 
siege  of  Paris  would  alone,  if  it  had  been  of  no  other  utility, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  the  hut 
century. 

The  principle  of  the  parachute  is  so  simple  that  the  idea 
must  have  occurred  to  persons  in  all  ages.  Father  Loubere, 
in  his  History  of  Siam,  published  two  centuries  ago,  tells  of 
a  person  who  frequently  diverted  the  court  by  the  pro- 
digious leaps  he  used  to  take,  having  two  parachutes  or 
umbrellas  fastened  to  his  girdle.  In  1783  a  certain  M. 
le  Normand  practically  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  a 
parachute  by  descending  from  a  high  house  at  Lyons;  but 
he  merely  regarded  it  as  a  useful  means  whereby  to  escape 
from  fire.  To  Blanchard  is  due  the  idea  of  using  it  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  balloon.  As  early  as  1785  he  had  con- 
structed a  parachute,  to  which  was  attached  a  basket  In 
this  he  placed  a  dog,  which  descended  safely  to  the  ground 
when  the  parachute  was  released  from  a  balloon  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation.  It  is  stated  that  he  descended  himself 
from  a  balloon  in  a  parachute  in  1793;  but,  owing  to  some 
defect  in  its  construction,  he  fell  too  rapidly,  and  brokchis  leg. 

Andre  Jaques  Gamcrin  was  the  first  person  who  success- 
fully descended  from  a  balloon  in  a  parachute,  and  he 
repeated  this  experiment  so  often  that  he  may  be  said  to 
have  first  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  using  tho 
machine;  and,  in  fact  that  he  invented  it  in  a  practical 
and  suitable  form.  In  1793  Garnerin  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  Marchicnnca,  and  ho  was  confined  for  between 
two  and  three  years  in  the  fortress  of  Bude,  in  Hungary. 
While  in  captivity  he  elaborated  in  his  mind  the  means  o( 
descending  from  a  balloon  by  means  of  a  parachute;  and 
on  October  22,  1797,  he  made  his  first  public  experi- 
ment He  ascended  from  the  park  of  Monceau  at  Paris, 
and  when  at  the  height  of  about  1 J  mile  he  released  the 
parachute,  which  was  attached  to  the  balloon  in  place  of  a 
car;  the  balloon,  relieved  suddenly  of  so  great  a  weight, 
rose  very  rapidly  till  it  burst,  while  the  parachute  de- 
scended very  fast,  making  violent  oscillations  all  the 
way.  Garnerin,  however,  reached  the  earth  in  safety  upon 
tho  plain  of  Monceau.  In  1802  Garnerin  came  to  England 
and  mado  a  good  many  ascents  in  all  parts  of  tho  country, 
many  of  which  excited  much  enthusiasm,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  contemporary  accounts;  and  on  September  21, 
1802,  he  repeated  his  parachute  experiment  in  England. 

The  parachute  was  dome-shaped,  and  bore  a  resemblance 
to  a  large  umbrella.  The  case  or  dome  was  made  of  white 
canvas,  and  was  23  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  top  was  s 
truck  or  round  piece  of  wood  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
hole  in  its  centre,  fastened  to  the  canvas  by  32  short  pieces 
of  tape.  The  parachute  was  suspended  from  a  hoop  at- 
tached to  the  netting  of  the  balloon,  and  below  the  para 
chute  was  placed  a  cylindrical  basket  4  feet  high  and  2  J  feet 
in  diameter,  which  contained  the  aeronaut  The  ascent  took 
place  at  about  six  o'clock  from  North  Audlcy  Street  London; 
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tad,  at  i  hci^iit  of  abort  (it  is  believed)  8000  feet,.  Garnorin 
separated  this  parachute  from  the  balloon.  For  a  few 
seconds  his  fate  seemed  certain,  as  the  parachute  retained 
the  collapsed  state  in  which  it  had  originally  ascended,  and 
fell  very  rapidly.  It  suddenly,  however,  expanded,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  descent  was  at  once  checked,  but  the  oscil- 
lations were  so  violent  that  the  car,  which  was  suspended 
20  feet  below,  was  sometimes  on  a  level  with  the  rest 
of  the  apparatus.  Some  accounts  state  that  these  oscilla- 
tions increased,  others  thet  they  decreased  as  the  parachute 
descended,  and  tho  latter  seems  most  probable.  It  came 
to  the  ground  in  a  field  at  the  back  of  St  Pancras  Church, 
the  descent  having  occupied  rather  more  than  ton  minutes. 
Gamerin  was  hurt  a  little  by  the  violence  with  which  the 
bosket  containing  him  struck  the  earth ;  but  a  few  cuts  and 
s  slight  nausea  represented  all  the  Ol  effects  of  his  fall. 
He  made,  certainly,  one  other  descent  in  s  similar  way  (as 
tost  just  described  is  stated  to  have  been  his  third),  and 
we  believe  several  others  on  the  Continent,  but  this  was 
the  only  one  he  effected  in  England. 

Joidaki  Euparento,  a  Polish  aeronaut,  is  the  only  person 
vbo  ever  made  any  real  use  of  a  parachute.  He  ascended 
from  Warsaw  on  July  24,  1808,  in  a  fire-balloon,  which,  at  a 
considerable  elevation,  took  fire ;  but  being  provided  with  a 
pcrechnte,  he  was  enabled  to  effect  his  descent  in  safety. 

The  next  experiment  made  with  a  parachute  was  that 
which  resulted  in  the  unfortunate  death  of  Mr  Robert 
Cocking.  So  early  as  1814  this  gentleman  had  lectured 
on  the  subject  before  the  City  Philosophical  Society,  and 
also  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  always  retained  an 
interest  in  ballooning,  and  made  two  ascents — one  with  Mr 
Sadler,  and  the  other  on  September  27,  1836,  with  Mr 
Green.  The  success  of  the  balloon  trip  of  Messrs  Hollond, 
Mason,  and  Green,  seems  to  have  incited  Mr  Cocking  to 
demonstrate  practically  the  truth  of  his  viowe.  Ho  accord- 
ingly constructed  a  suitable  parachute  on  his  principles,  and 
taring  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  Messrs  Hughes 
ind  Gye,  the  proprietors  of  Yauxholl  Gardens,  to  permit 
the  ascent  to  be  made  there,  he  prevailed  on  Mr  Green 
to  ascend  in  his  great  Nassau  balloon  with  the  parachute 
studied.    The  great  defect  of  Garncrin's  umbrella-shaped 

rhute  was  its  violent  oscillation  during  descent,  and 
Cocking  considered  that  if  the  parachute  were 
made  of  a  eonical  form  (vertex  downwards),  tho  whole 
of  this  oscillation  would  bo  avoided ;  and  if  it  were 
msds  of  sufficient  size,  there  would" be  resistance  enough  to 
check  too  rapid  a 
descent.  Ho  there- 
fore constructed  a 
parachute  on  this 
principle,  the  radius 
of  which  at  its  widest 
put  was  about  17 
feel  It  was  stated 
is  the  public  an- 
nouncement* previ- 
ous to  the  experi- 
ment that  the  whole 
weighed  223  lb;  but 
from  tho  evidence 
at  the  inquest  it 
appeared  that  tho 
weight  must  have 
been  over  400  lb.  Mr  Cocking'a  weight  was  177  ft,  which 
was  so  much  additional.  On  July  24,  1837,  the  trial 
took  place;  and  the  Nassau  balloon,  with  Mr  Groon  and 
Mr  Spencer,  a  solicitor,  in  tho  car,  and  having  suspended 
below  it  the  parachute,  in  the  car  of  which  was  Mr  Cocking, 
rose  from  the  ground  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  eight  in 
the  evening.    A  good  deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced  in 


rising  to  a  suitable  height,  partly  in  consequence  of  tho  re- 
sistance to  the  air  offered  by  the  expanded  parachute, 
and  partly  owing  to  its  weight.  Mr  Cocking  wished  the 
height  to  be  8000  feet ;  but  when  the  balloon  reached  the 
height  of  5000  feet,  it  being  then  nearly  over  Greenwich,  Mr 
Green  called  out  to  Mr  Cocking  that  he  should  bo  unable 
to  ascend  to  tho  requisite  height  if  the  parachute  was  to 
descend  in  daylight.  Mr  Cocking  accordingly  let  slip  tho 
catch  which  was  to  liberate  him  from  the  balloon.  The 
parachute  for  a  few  seconds  descended  very  rapidly  but 
atill  evenly,  until  suddenly  tho  upper  rim  seemed  to  give 
way,  and  the  whole  apparatus  collapsed  (taking  a  form 
resembling  an  umbrella  turned  inside  out,  and  nearly 
closed),  and  the  machine  descended  with  great  rapidity, 
oscillating  very  much.  When  about  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  from  the  ground,  the  basket  became  disengaged  from 
the  remnant  of  the  parachute,  and  Mr  Cocking  was  found 
in  a  field  at  Loo,  literally  dashed  to  pieces. 

Mr  Green  and  Mr  Spencer,  who  wore  in  the  car  of  the 
balloon,  had  also  a  narrow  escape.  At  tho  momont  the 
parachute  was  disengaged  they  crouched  down  in  the  car, 
and  Mr  Green  clung  to  tho  valve-lino,  to  permit  the  escape 
of  the  gaa  The  balloon  shot  upwards,  plunging  and 
rolling,  and  the  gas  pouring  from  both  the  upper  and 
lower  valves,  but  chiefly  from  the  latter,  as  the  great 
resistance  of  the  air  checked  its  egress  from  the  former. 
Mr  Green  and  Mr  Spencer  applied  their  mouths  to  tubes 
communicating  with  an  sir-bag  with  which  they  had  had 
tho  foresight  to  provide  thcrar  elves,  otherwise  they  would 
certainly  have  been  suffocated  by  tho  gas.  Notwith- 
standing this  precaution,  however,  the  gas  almost  totally 
deprived  them  of  sight  for  four  or  five  minutes.  When 
they  came  to  themselves  they  found  they  were  at  a  height 
of  about  four  miles,  and  descending  rapidly.  They  effected, 
however,  a  safe  descent  near  Maidstone. 

Many  objections  were  made,  after  the  result,  to  the  form 
of  Mr  Cocking'a  parachute ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
had  it  been  constructed  of  sufficient  strength,  and  perhaps 
of  somowhat  larger  size,  it  would  have  answered  iu  pur- 
pose. As  it  was,  the  upper  rim  was  mado  of  tin,  which 
■oon  gave  way.  Mr  Wise,  the  American  aeronaut,  made 
some  experiments  on  parachutes  of  both  forma  (Garncrin's 
and  Cooking's),  and  found  that  tho  latter  always  were 
much  more  steady,  descending  generally  in  a  spiral  curve. 

In  1839  Mr  Hampton  made  three  descents  in  a  para- 
chute, on  Garnerin's 
pattern,  from  his  bal- 
loon, tho  "Albion." 
He  followed  Gar- 
nerin's example  in 
attaching  the  para- 
chute to  tho  netting 
of  the  balloon,  so 
that  when  the  con- 
nection between  the 
two  was  severed  the 
latter  was  left  to  its 
own  devices.  Mr 
Hampton  took  mea- 
sures, however,  that  Hsmplon's  Psrschate, 
it  should  descend  foon  after  tho  parachute,  and  it 
generally  found  no  great  distance  off,  and  returned  to  him. 
All  his  parachute  descents  were  safely  performed,  although 
in  one  ho  was  a  good  deal  shaken. 

Wo  may  remark  that  a  descending  balloon  half-full  of 
gas  either  does  rise,  or  can  with  a  little  management  be 
made  to  rise,  to  the  top  of  the  netting  and  take  the  form  of  a 
parachute,  thus  materially  lessening  the  rapidity  of  descent 
Mr  Wise,  in  fact,  having  noticed  this,  once  purposely 
exploded  his  balloon  when  at  a  considerable  altitude,  and 
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the  resistance  offered  to  the  air  by  the  envelope  of  the 
balloon  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  ground 
without  injury.    And  a  similar  thing  took  place  in  one  of 
Mr  Glaiahera  high  scientific  ascents  (April  18,  1663), 
when,  at  a  height  of  about  2  miles,  the  sea  appeared 
directly  nnderneath;  the  gas  was  let  out  of  the  balloon 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  velocity  of  descent  was  so 
great,  that  the  2  miles  of  vertical  height  were  passed 
through  in  four  minutes.    On  the  balloon  reaching  the 
ground  at  Ncwhaven,  close  to  the  shore,  it  was  found  to 
be  nearly  empty.    The  balloon  had,  in  fact,  for  the  last 
mile  or  more,  merely  acted  as  a  parachute;  the  shock  was 
a  severe  one,  and  all  the  instruments  were  broken,  but 
nothing  serious  resulted  to  the  occupants  of  the  car. 
.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  both  to  direct 
balloons  and  contrive  independent  flying  machines.  After 
the  invention  of  the  balloon  by  the  brothers  Montgolfier, 
it  was  at  once  thought  that  no  very  great  difficulty  would 
bo  found  in  devising  a  suitable  steering  apparatus ;  in  fact, 
it  was  supposed  that  to  rise  into  the  air  and  remain  there 
was  the  chief  difficulty,  and  that,  this  being  accomplished, 
the  power  of  directing  the  aerostat  would  be  a  secondary 
achievement  that  must  follow  before  long  Accordingly, 
in  most  of  the  early  balloons  the  voyagers  took  up  oars, 
sails,  or  paddles,  which  they  diligently  worked  while  in  the 
air;  sometimes  they  thought  an  effect  was  produced,  and 
sometimes  not.     If  wo  consider  the  number  of  different 
currents  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some 
should  have  announced  with  confidence  that  their  course 
was  changed  from  that  of  the  wind  by  means  of  the  sails 
or  oars  that  they  used;  in  fact,  it  is  not  very  often  that  the 
whole  atmosphere  up  to  a  considerable  height  is  moving 
en  matte  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  generally  the  course 
taken  by  the  balloon,  as  determined  merely  by  joining  the 
places  of  ascent  and  descent,  is  not  identical  with  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  even  when  it  is  the  same  at  both 
places.    Although  there  is  no  reason  why  balloons  should 
not  bo  so  guided  by  means  of  mechanical  appliances 
attached  to  them  as  to  move  in  a  direction  making  a  small 
angle  wi^h  that  of  the  wind,  still  it  must  have  been  evident 
to  any  one  who  has  observed  a  balloon  during  inflation  on 
a  windy  day,  that  any  motion  in  which  it  would  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  strong  current  of  air  must  result  in  its 
destruction.    It  has  therefore  gradually  become  recognised 
that  the  balloon  is  scarcely  a  step  at  all  towards  a  system  of 
aerial  navigation;  and  many  have  thought  that  the  principles 
involved  in  the  construction  of  a  flying  machine  must  be 
very  different  from  the  simple  statical  equilibrium  that 
lubsists  when  a  balloon  is  floating  in  the  air.    "  To  navigate 
the  air  the  machine  must  be  heavier  than  the  air,"  has  fre- 
quently been  regarded  as  an  axiom;  and  there  can  be  nodoubt 
that  an  apparatus  constructed  of  such  light  material  as  is 
necessary  for  a  balloon  must  either  be  destroyed  or  become 
ungovernable  in  a  high  wind.     Recently,  however,  M. 
Dupuy  de  Lome,  an  eminent  French  engineer,  has  con- 
structed and  made  experiments  with  a  balloon  which  ho 
considers  satisfies  some  of  the  condition!    The  balloon  is 
spindle-shaped,  the  longer  axis  being  horizontal,  and  it 
contains  about  120,000  cubic  feet    The  car  is  suspended 
below  the  middle  of  the  balloon,  and  there  are  provided  a 
rudder  and  a  screw.    The  rudder  consists  of  a  triangular 
sail  placed  beneath  the  balloon  and  near  the  rear,  and  is 
kept  in  position  by  a  horizontal  yard,  about  20  feet  long, 
turning  round  a  pivot  in  it*  forward  extremity ;  the  height 
of  the  sail  is  16  feet,  and  its  surface  160  square  feet  Two 
ropes  for  working  the  rudder  extend  forward  to  the  seat  of 
the  steerer,  who  baa  before  him  a  compass  fixed  to  the  car, 
the  central  part  of  which  will  contain  fourteen  mem  The 
■crew  is  earned  by  the  car,  and  is  driven  by  four  or  eight 
aan  workiag  at  a  capstan.    A  trial  waa  made  with  the 


machine  on  February  2,  1872,  on  a  windy  day,  and  M.  da 
Lome  considered  that  he  had  been  enabled  by  his  screw 
and  rudder  to  alter  his  course  about  12s.  (See  Report  of  tit 
Aeronautical  Society,  1872). 

Whatever  difficulties  may  present  themselves  in  regu- 
lating the  horizontal  movement  of  the  balloon,  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  that  the  vertical  motion  could  be  obtained  by 
means  of  a  screw  or  other  mechanical  means;  and  the 
power  of  being  able  to  ascend  or  descend  without  loss  t 
ballast  would  bo  a  considerable  gain.  In  the  opinion  of 
many,  however,  the  balloon  is  not  worth  improvement; 
and  as  ballooning  is  now  generally  practised  merely  as  a 
spectacle  by  which  the  aeronaut  or  showman  gains  his 
living,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  advancement  will  be  made. 

Of  flying  machines,  in  which  both  buoyancy  and  motion 
were  proposed  to  be  obtained  by  purely  mechanical  means, 
the  number  has  been  very  great  Most  of  the  projects 
have  been  chimerical,  and  were  due  to  persons  possessed 
of  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  natural 
philosophy,  both  theoretically  and  practically.  They  serve, 
however,  to  show  how  great  a  number  of  individuals  must 
have  paid  attention  to  the  matter,  and  even  at  the  present 
time  several  patents  are  taken  out  annually  on  the  subject 
Wo  do  not  propose  here  to  give  an  account  of  any  of  thesa 
projects,  for  but  few  have  ever  passed  beyond  projects,  but 
will  merely  refer  to  Mr  Benson's  aerial  carriage,  which  in 
1843  attracted  some  attention.  The  apparatus  waa  an 
elaborate  one,  and  ita  principal  feature  was  the  great 
expanse  of  the  sustaining  planes.  The  machine  waa  to 
advance  with  its  front  edge  a  little  raised,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  present  its  under  surface  to  the  air  over  which 
it  was  passing ;  the  resistance  of  this  air,  acting  on  it  like  the 
strong  wind  on  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  would,  it  was  thought, 
prevent  the  descent  of  the  machine.  Mr  Henson  invented  a 
steam-engine  of  great  lightness,  but  he  proposed  that  the 
machine  should  be  started  down  an  inclined  plane,  so  that 
the  steam-engine  would  only  have  to  make  up  for  the 
velocity  lost  by  the  resistance  of  the  air.  The  scheme 
never  came  to  anything.  „ 

In  the  still  air  of  a  room  it  is,  of  course,  not  difficult  to 
attach  an  apparatus  to  a  balloon  so  as  to  direct  its  motion, 
and  even  models  of  flying  machines  have  been  made  which, 
when  tried  in  a  room,  seemed  moderately  successful  Some 
instruments  which  would  very  nearly  support  themselves 
in  the  air  were  shown  at  the  Aeronautical  Society's  exhi- 
bition at  the  Crystal  Palace.  A  good  deal  would  be 
accomplished  if  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  exact  motion 
of  a  bird's  wing  could  be  obtained ;  in  fact,  until  this  is 
known,  or  until  sufficient  experimeuia  on  the  resistance 
experienced  by  different-shaped  lamina  with  different 
motions  are  made,  there  seems  little  chance  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  satisfactory  flying  machine,  unless  means 
can  be  found  to  make  a  steam-engine  of  much  less  weight 
than  is  at  present  necessary. 

In  1865  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain  was 
founded,  the  officers  being — President,  the  Duke  of  Argyle ; 
Treasurer,  Mr  J.  Olaisher;  and  Secretary,  Mr  Brcarey.  It 
has  published  an  annual  report  every  year  since  [1 873],  con- 
taining selections  from  the  papers  read  to  the  society,  and 
abstracts  of  the  discussions  that  took  place  thereon  at  tha 
meetings.  The  numerous  papers  submitted  to  this  society 
bear  witness  to  the  great  number  of  minds  that  are  engaged 
on  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation.  Of 
course,  not  a  few  of  the  methods  proposed  are  the  fanciful 
projects  of  ignorant  men,  but  some  show  the  careful  thought 
and  elaborate  experiment  of  trained  engineers  and  other 
qualified  persona.  In  1868  the  society  held  an  exhibitien 
of  flying  machines,  iic,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  was 
visited  by  many  persona  A  fire-balloon  of  a  M.  de  la 
Marne,  which  should  have  ascended  during  this  exhibition, 
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caught  fire  and  was  burnt  In  1871  a  series  of  experi- 
ments was  ruado  at  Perm's  factory  (Greenwich)  on  the 
resistance  of  different  shaped  planes  placed  at  different 
angles,  in  a  current  of  air  produced  by  a  rotary  fan.  In- 
vestigations of  thia  kind  not  only  form  the  first  step 
towards  obtaining  data  for  a  true  knowledge  of  the  exact 
nature  of  flying,  but  are  also  independently  of  high  scientific 
interest  The  chief  object  of  the  society  is  to  bring  together 
those  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  aero- 
nautics (except  balloonists  by  trade,  who  are  ineligible), 
and  to  encourage  those  who,  possessing  suitable  acquire- 
ments, are  devoting  their  time  to  the  investigation  of  the 
question. 

Aerostatic  societies  have  also  been  founded  in  other 
countries;  but  although  they  have  been  inaugurated  with 
considerable  Mat,  more  than  one  have  already  terminated 
a  short-lived  career.  The  Vienna  society  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  unusually  active  during  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion of  1873. 

The  principle  in  virtue  of  which  a  balloon  ascends  is 
eiactly  the  same  as  that  which  causes  a  piece  of  wood  or 
other  material  to  float  partially  immersed  in  water,  and 
may  be  stated  as  follows,  viz.,  that  if  any  body  float  in 
equilibrium  in  a  fluid,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced.  By  the  "fluid  dis- 
placed "  is  meant  the  fluid  which  would  occupy  the  space 
actually  occupied  in  tho  fluid  by  the  body  if  the  body  were 
removed.  When  the  fluid  is  inelastic  and  incompressible, 
te.,  a  liquid,  as  water,  its  density  is  the  same  throughout, 
and  bodies  placed  in  it  either  rise  to  the  surface  and  float 
there  partially  immersed,  or  sink  to  the  bottom.  Thus, 
suppose  a  body  only  one-third  as  heavy  as  water  (in  other 
words,  whose  specific  gravity  is  one-third)  was  floating  on 
the  surface  of  water,  then,  as  the  weight  of  the  body  must 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  water  it  displaces,  it  is  clear  that  one- 
third  of  the  body  must  be  immersed.  In  the  case,  however, 
of  an  elastic  or  gaseous  fluid,  such  as  air,  the  density  gradu- 
ally decreases  as  we  recede  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
for  each  layer  has  to  support  the  weight  of  all  above  it,  and 
is  air  is  elastic  or  compressible,  the  layers  near  the  earth  are 
more  pressed  upon,  and  therefore  denser  than  those  above. 
Thus,  if  a  body  lighter  than  the  air  it  displaces  be  set 
free  in  the  atmosphere,  it  rises  to  such  a  height  that  the 
sir  there  is  so  attenuated  that  the  weight  of  it  displaced  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  body,  when  equilibrium  takes  place, 
sad  the  body  ascends  no  higher.  In  all  cases,  therefore, 
i  body  floating  in  the  air  is  totally  immersed,  and  it  can 
never  get  beyond  the  atmosphere,  and  float,  as  it  were, 
upon  its  surface. 

To  find,  therefore,  how  high  any  body  (lighter  than  the 
sir  it  displaces),  such  as  a  balloon,  of  given  capacity  and 
weight  will  rise,  it  is  only  necessary  to  calculate  at  what 
height  the  volume  of  a  quantity  of  air  equal  to  the  given 
capacity  will  be  equal  in  weight  to  the  given  weight 
Leaving  temperature  out  of  the  question,  tho  law  of  the 
decrease  of  density  in  the  atmosphare  is  such  that  the 


at  a  height  x  is  equal  to  e~  f  •  x  the  density  at  the 
earth's  surface,  g  being  the  measure  of  gravity,  and  k  also 

s  constant;  the  valuo  of  -  is  called  the  height  of  the  homo- 
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geneoua  atmosphere,  vis.,  it  is  equal  to  what  would  be  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere  if  it  were  homogeneous  through- 
out and  of  the  same  density  as  at  the  earth's  surface.  Its 
value  may  be  taken  at  about  26,000  feet  Thus,  let  V  be 
the  volume  of  a  balloon  and  its  appurtenances,  car,  ropes, 
kc  (jit.,  the  number  of  cubic  feet,  or  whatever  the  unit 
of  eobdity  may  be,  that  it  displaces),  and  let  W  be  its 
weight  (including  that  of  tho  gas),  then  it  will  rise  to  a 
height  x  such  that 


W  -  Vg  x  density  of  air, 


g  being  the  value  of  the  force  of  gravity,  and  c,  being  the 
density  of  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  equa- 
tion is  not  quite  sccurate,  for  several  reasons — (1)  because 
the  decrease  of  temperature  that  results  from  increase  of 
elevation  has  not  been  taken  into  account;  (2)  because  g 
has  been  taken  to  measure  the  force  of  gravity  on  the 
earth's  surface,  whereas  it  should  represent  this  force  at 
a  height  x;  this  is  easily  corrected  by  replacing  g  by  </, 

,  a  being  the  radius  of  the  earth,  but 

is  never  likely  in  any  ordi- 
nary question  to  exceed  10  miles,  we  can  replace  g  by  g 


 „  _ 

as  a  is  about  4000  miles,  and  x  i 


without  introducing  sensible  error,  for  the  correction  due  to 
this  cause  would  be  much  less  then  other  uncertainties 
that  must  arise;  and  (3)  because  W  and  V  could  not  both 
remain  constant.  If  the  balloon  be  not  fully  inflated  oo 
leaving,  so  that  the  gas  contained  in  it  can  expand,  then 
V,  the  volume  of  air  displaced,  will  increase;  while,  if  the 
balloon  be  full  at  starting,  the  envelope  must  either  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  increased  pressure  of  tho  gas 


due  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  pressure  i 
(owing  to  the  diminished  density  of  tho  air),  or  some  of  the 
gas  must  be  allowed  to  escape.  The  former  alternative 
of  the  second  case  could  not  be  complied  with,  as  the  balloon 
would  burst;  some  of  the  gas  must  therefore  escape,  and 
so  W  is  dirninished.  The  weight  of  gas  of  which  the 
balloon  is  thus  eased  cannot  properly  be  omitted  from  the 
calculation,  if  x  be  considerable ;  but  a  good  approximation 
is  obtained  without  it,  as  tho  weight  of  the  gas  that  escapes 
will  generally  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
balloon,  car,  grapnel,  passengers,  &c  The  true  equation 
(except  as  regards  temperature)  is  therefore,  for  a  balloon 
full  at  starting — 


»,  denoting  the  -volume  actually  occupied  by  the  gas,  g1 
denoting  9j£p>  g»*ity  «*  h*"***  *» 
the  density  of  the  gas  on  the  ground.  It  will  generally  be 
sufficient,  especially  when  temperature  is  omitted,  to  take 
the  formula  in  the  approximate  form  written  previously. 
As  the  volume  of  air  displaced  by  the  car,  ropes,  passengers, 
Ac,  is  usually  trifling  compared  to  that  displaced  by  the 
balloon  itself,  no  great  error  can  arise  from  taking  t>,  -  Vr 
As  an  example,  let  us  find  how  high  a  balloon  of  100,000 
cubic  feet  capacity  would  rise  if  inflated  with  pure  hydrogen 
gas,  carrying  with  it  a  weight  of  3000  lb  (this  including 
the  weight  of  the  balloon  itself  and  appurtenances).  A 
cubic  foot  of  air,  at  temperature  32°  Fahr.,  and  under  a 
pressure  of  29*922  in.,  weighs  -080728  lb,  and  a  cubic 
foot  of  hydrogen  weighs  005592  0»,  so  that  (supposing 
the  barometer  reading  on  the  earth  to  be  29*922  in.,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air  to  be  32°)  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  the  balloon,  Ac.,  weighs  3559  lb,  and  the  weight  of 
the  air  displaced  is  8073  St.  The  balloon  will  therefore 
approximately  rise  to  such  a  height  x  that  100,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  shall  there  weigh  3559  lb;  and  *  is  given  in  feet 
by  the  equation 

f  3559 


or  m  -  26,000  Gog  8073  -  log  3559), 

the  logarithms  being  hyperbolic;  if  common  or  Briggian 
logarithms  be  used,  the  result  must  be  multiplied  by 
2  30258  ...  (the  reciprocal  of  the  modulus).    In  tho  abovo 
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case  we  find  x  -  about  21,000  feet,  and  as  at  this  height 
rather  more  than  half  the  gas  will  have  escaped  (it  having 
been  supposed  that  the  balloon  was  full  at  starting).  This 
onjy  reduces  the  value  3559  by  about  300,  and  the  result 
6f  taking  it  into  account  ia  only  to  increase  the  height  just 
found  by  about  200  feet  If  2000  lb  out  of  the  3000 
were  thrown  away  during  the  ascent,  the  balloon  would 
reach  a  height  of  about  10  miles;  the  weight  of  the  gas 
that  escapes  is  here  important,  as,  if  it  be  not  taken  into 
account,  the  height  given  by  the  formula  ia  only  about 
Smiles. 

In  actual  aerostation,  as  at  present  practised,  ordinary 
coal  gas  is  used,  which  is  many  times  heavier  than  hydrogen, 
being,  in  fact,  usually  not  less  than  half  the  specific  gravity 
of  air.  Even  when  balloons  are  inflated  with  hydrogen, 
generated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  nnc  filings, 
the  gas  is  very  far  from  pure,  and  its  density  ia  often 
'double  that  of  pure  hydrogen,  and  even  greater. 

The  hydrostatic  laws  relating  to  the  equilibrium  of  float- 
ing bodies  were  known  long  previous  to  the  invention  of 
the  balloon  in  1783,  but  it  was  only  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  century  that  the  nature  of  gases  was  sufficiently 
understood  to  enable  these  principles  to  have  been  acted 
on.  As  we  have  seen,  both  Black  and  Cavallo  did  make 
use  of  them  on  a  small  scale,  and  if  they  had  thought 
it  possible  to  make  a  varnish  impervious  to  the  passage 
of  hydrogen  gas  they  c-mld  have  easily  anticij^ted  the 
Montgolfiers.  As  it  was,  no  sooner  was  the  fire-balloon 
invented,  than  Charles  at  once  suggested  and  practically 
carried  out  the  idea  of  the  hydrogen  or  inflammable  air 
balloon. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  the  rate  of  ascent  of  a 
oalloon  possesses  remarkable  historic  interest,  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  last  problem  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  last  century,  Euler. 
The  news  of  the  experiment  of  the  Montgolfiers  at  Annonay 
on  June  5,  1783,  reached  the  aged  mathematician  (he  was 
in  his  77th  yearj  at  St  Petersburg,  and  with  an  energy  that 
was  characteristic  of  him  ho  at  once  proceeded  to  investi- 
gate the  motion  of  a  globe  lighter  than  the  air  it  displaced. 
Eor  many  years  he  had  been  all  but  totally  blind,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  performing  his  calculations  with  chalk  upon 
a  black  board.  It  was  after  his  death,  on  September  7, 
1783,  that  this  board  was  found  covered  with  the  analytical 
investigation  of  the  motion  of  an  aerostat  This  investi- 
gation is  printed  under  the  title,  Calculi  tur  let  Ballotu 
Acrcutatique*  fait*  par feu  M.  Lionard  Euler,  tele  qu'on  lei 
a  trout**  tur  ton  ardoite,  aprht  ta  tnort  arrivie  le  7 
Septembre  1783,  in  the  Memoirt  of  the  French  Academy 
for  1781  (pp.  264-268).  The  explanation  of  the  earlier 
date  is  that  the  volume  of  memoirs  for  1781  was  not 
published  till  1784.  The  peculiarity  of  Euler's  memoir  ia 
that  it  deals  with  the  motion  of  a  closed  globe  filled  with  a 
gas  lighter  than  air,  whereas  the  experiments  of  the  Mont- 
golfiers were  made  with  balloons  inflated  with  heated  air. 
.The  explanation  of  this  must  be  that  either  an  imperfect 
account  reached  Euler,  and  that  ho  supplied  the  details 
himself  as  seemed  to  him  most  probable,  or  that  he,  like 
the  Montgolfiers  themselves,  attributed  the  rising  of  the 
balloon  to  the  generation  of  a  special  gas  given  off  by  the 
chopped  straw  with  which  the  fire  was  fed.  The  treatment 
of  the  question  by  Euler  presents  no  particular  point  of 
importance — indeed,  it  could  not;  but  the  fact  of  its  having 
given  rise  to  the  dosing  work  of  so  long  and  distinguished 
•  life,  and  having  occupied  the  last  thoughts  of  so  great  a 
mind,  confers  on  the  problem  of  the  balloon's  motion  a 
peculiar  interest. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  vertical 
motion  of  a  balloon  inflated  with  gas,  the  horizontal  motion, 
of  course,  being  always  equal  to  that  of  the  current  in 
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which  it  is  placed.  In  supposing,  therefore,  the  balloon  to 
be  ascending  vertically  into  a  perfectly  calm  atmosphere, 
there  is  no  loss  of  generality.  There  are  two  cases  of  the 
problem,  viz.,  when  the  balloon  is  only  partially  filled  with 
gas  at  starting,  and  when  it  is  quite  filled.  The  motion  in 
the  former  case  we  shall  investigate  first,  as  the  balloon 
will  ascend  till  it  becomes  completely  full,  and  then  the 
subsequent  motion  will  belong  to  the  second  case.  We  may 
remark  that  it  is  usual  in  investigations  relating  to  the 
motions  of  a  balloon  to  regard  it  in  the  way  that  Euler  did, 
viz.,  as  a  doted  In  extensible  bag,  capable  of  bearing  any 
amount  of  pressure.  In  point  of  fact,  the  neck  or  lower 
orifice  of  the  balloon  is  invariably  open  while  it  is  in  the 
air,  so  that  the  pressure  inside  and  outside  is  practically 
always  the  same,  and  when  the  balloon  continues  ascending 
after  it  has  become  quite  full,  the  gas  pours  out  of  the  neck 
or  is  allowed  to  escape  by  opening  the  upper  valve.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  trans- 
form the  formula)  obtained  in  such  wise  that  they  may  be 
readily  adapted  to  numerical  calculations  as  they  stand,  as 
our  object  is  rather  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  motion,  and 
clearly  express  the  conditions  that  are  fulfilled  in  the  case 
of  a  balloon,  than  deduce  a  scries  of  formula  for  practical 
use.  We  shall,  however,  indicate  the  simplifications  allow- 
able in  practical  applications.  The  effect  of  temperature, 
though  important,  is  neglected,  as  the  connection  between 
it  and  height  is  still  unknown.  It  was  chiefly  to  determine 
this  relation  that  Mr  Qlaisher's  ascents  were  undertaken, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  eight  he  deduced  an 
empirical  law  which  seemed  to  accord  pretty  well  with  the 
observations ;  the  succeeding  twenty  ascents,  however,  failed 
to  confirm  this  law.  In  fact,  it  is  evident,  even  without  ob- 
servation, that  the  rote  of  the  decline  of  temperature  when 
the  sky  is  clear  must  differ  from  what  it  is  when  cloudy, 
and  that,  being  influenced  to  a  great  amount  by  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  earth's  surface,  it  will  vary  from  hour  to 
hour.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  ir  object  is  not  to 
deduce  a  series  of  practical  rules  for  c  Iculating  heights, 
Ac,  we  have  supposed  the  temperature  to  remain  constant 
throughout  the  atmosphere.  The  assumption  of  any  law  of 
decrease  would  considerably  complicate  the  equations.  Per- 
haps tho  simplest  law,  mathematically  considered,  would 
be  to  assume  the  curve  of  descent  of  temperature  to  be 
y-<-".  The  curve  Mr  Glaisher  deduced  from  his  eight 
ascents  was  a  portion  of  a  hyperbola,  the  constants  being 
determined  empirically. 

Let  Ms  the  mass  of  the  balloon,  car,  netting,  gas,  pas- 
sengers, &c,  on  starting. 
V,  =  the  capacity  of  the  envelope  of  the  balloon  when 
fall 

t>,  =  the  volume  of  gas  at  the  pressure  of  the  air  intro- 
duced into  the  balloon  before  starting. 

v  =  tbe  volume  (supposed  leas  than  VJ  occupied  by  the 
gas  at  the  height  x. 

{9= density  of  the  gas  in  the  balloon  on  the  earth. 

f  =■     n  n  „      at  the  height  x> 

«„  =  density  of  the  air  on  the  earth. 

t  =     „  „  at  the  height  x. 

u  =  the  initial  upward  velocity  of  the  balloon  (which  ia 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  complete  generality, 
but  is  always  zero). 

Kj = the  velocity  (vertically  upwards,  as  all  horizontal 
motion  is  ignored)  at  height  x. 

Then  the  equation  of  motion  at  any  time  previous  to  the 
balloon  becoming  completely  filled  k 

MsJ-tV-Hy-awVi-, 

the  last  term  being  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which 
is  assumed  to  vary  directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity 
and  as  the  density  of  the  air.    In  very  slow  motions  the 
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appears  from  experiment*  to  vary  pretty  nearly 
m  the  velocity;  and  when  the  motion  is  very  swift,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  rifle-bullet,  as  the  cube  of  the  velocity;  but 
when  the  motion  is  neither  very  rapid  nor  very  slow,  the 
law  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  probably  represents  the 
troth  very  fairly.  By  is  denoted  the  value  of  gravity 
at  the  height  *,  so  that 


,  a» 


4  being,  as  above,  the  radius  of  the  earth.  In  the  exponen- 
tial term,  we  shall  replace  <j  by  g,  as  no  sensible  error  can 
result  therefrom.  The  value  of  av  is  constant,  as  by 
Beyle's  and  Marriotte's  law  it  always  -  oyr  Writing, 


o-.f.-M-c, 


icg 


<fu» 
Si 


whence,  following  the  usual  rule  for  the  integration  of 
linear  differential  equations  of  the  first  order,  and  writing 
X  for  C~,  for  convenience  of  printing, 

-  »ut»~Ei<  -  2*s  -  tec) 

♦  "'2c»"  EJ  (-Sna  -  3nx)  -...}]+  0  . 

put  z- 0,  so  that  u-u^  and  we  have 

=  ^  +  .{^Ei(-w)-»M»-El{-2n«) 

,  by  subtraction, 
ww---a,«*-=/»a'[^-^+.{«-Ei(—- ««) 

-««»-£( -2»a  2«)  + ...  -  «~Ki(  -  wa)  +  «w*-Ei(  -  2w»)  - ...}  J 
therefore 

[r--<i-i)  l 
r  --t; 

♦•*•»{<-»(- •■-■•>- *-Ei(- ttt)  - 


-j=5  •*-!!(- »aa)  +  .. .}] 

in  which  Ki  *  is  used  to  denote  the  exponential  integral  of 
M,fctj£d%  according  to  a  recognised  notation.  The 

Tiloes~of  the  integral  Eisr,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
known  function,  have  been  tabulated  (see  Philotophical 
Transaction*  for  1870,  pp.  367-388). 

We  thus  have,  except  for  temperature,  the  complete 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  the  balloon  so  far 
as  velocity  and  height  are  concerned;  H  would  not  be 
passible  to  connect  the  time  and  the  height  except  by  the 


performance  of  another  integration,  for  the  practicability  of 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  submit  to  some  loss  of 
generality,  viz.,  we  should  have  to  regard  *  as  small  as 
compared  to  a,  and  take  X  as  small,  and  so  on.   The  equa- 


ritten  gives  the  motion  until  the  height  (say  A) 
is  attained  at  which  the  ' 


quite  full,  after 
and  we  have  the 


which  the  gas  begins  to 
case  of  the  problem. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  discussion  of  this 
second  case,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  solution  more 
carefully,  leaving  out  of  consideration  quantities  that  make 
no  very  great  difference  in  the  practical  result,  for  the  sake 


of  simplicity.    Supposing,  then,  gra 
all  heights,  and  A  to  be  zero,  the 
the  simple  form 


to  be  constant  at 
Of 


whence 


n*  i-  it*  ■ 


and  we  see,  what  is  pretty  evident  from  general  reasoning, 
that  if  a  balloon,  partially  filled,  rises  at  all,  it  will  at  least 
rise  to  such  a  height  that  it  will  become  completely  full 

The  letters  meaning  the  same  as  before,  the  equation  of 
motion  of  a  balloon  completely  filled  at  starting  is 

{x-v*-*}  .J-i^f 


or  substituting  for  p  and  a  their  values 

{H-W-.-lJ.'i-.^IV,— H 

+V^l-«— )}-AtA— •  . 

The  integral  of  this  differential  equation  could  be  obtained 
in  series  as  before,  only  that  the  resulting  equations 
would  be  more  complicated.  As  we  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  formulas  obtained,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  deduce  an  approximate  solution  by  neglecting 
V^>,(1  -  «""**)  compared  to  M,  viz.,  neglecting  the  mass  of 
the  gas  that  has  escaped  during  the  ascent  compared  to  the 
mass  of  the  whole  balloon  and  appurtenances.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  when  coal  gas  is  used,  and 
the  ascent  is  to  a  great  height,  the  mass  of  gast* 
is  by  no  means  insensible.    The  equation  thus  1 


or 


y  being  j|.   This  is  an  equation  which  can  be  integrated 

in  exactly  the  same  way  as  that  previously  considered, 
by  multiplying  by  a  factor  and  integrating  at  < 
thus, 


(•+*>■ 




} 


-w^H^-na-nx)  -mr^-Ei  (  -  2no-?wa)  4- ...  } 
+  .f^Ei(-Sna-2nx)-««»"Ei(-3ao-3«)+ ...  }] 
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and  C  is  determined  as  before  by  patting  x  -  0 ,  when  we 
have  u  —  «, . 

In  this  case  u,  is  not  sero,  except  when  the  balloon 
starts  from  the  earth  quite  full.  The  general  case  is,  when 
the  balloon  is  only  partially  filled  on  leaving;  the  previous 
equations  then  huld  until  a  height  A,  at  which  it  becomes 
quite  full,  when  the  motion  changes,  and  is  as  just  investi- 
gated. Then  ti4  becomes  the  velocity  at  the  height  A,  and 
everything  is  measured  from  this  height  as  if  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  a  being  then  the  radius  of  the  earth  +  A, 
pv  c,  the  densities  at  height  A,  and  p,  <r  at  height  x  +  A, 
Ac.  Weh  ave  therefore,  except  as  regards  time,  completely 
determined  the  motion  of  a  balloon  inflated  with  gas  in  an 
atmosphere  of  constant  temperature.  The  introduction  of 
temperature  would  modify  the  motion  considerably,  bat  in 
the  present  state  of  science  it  cannot  be  taken  into  account 

The  general  principle  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  fire- balloon 
is,  of  course,  identical  with  that  of  a  gas- balloon ;  but  the 
motion  is  different,  as  the  degree  of  buoyancy  at  each 
moment  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  air  within  the 
balloon,  and  therefore  with  the  heat  of  the  furnace  by 
which  the  air  is  warmed.  Dry  air  expands  j^jd  part  of  its 
volume  for  every  increase  of  temperature  of  1  centigrade, 
or  ,  JTth  of  its  volume  for  every  increase  of  temperature 
of  1  Fahr.  If,  therefore,  the  air  in  an  envelope  or  bag 
be  heated  60°  Fahr.  more  than  the  surrounding  air,  the 
air  within  the  bag  will  expand  t  h  of  its  volume,  and 
this  air  must  therefore  escape.  The  air  within  the  bag 
weighs  less,  therefore,  than  the  air  it  displaces  by  the 
g's\th  port  of  the  latter;  and  if  the  weight  of  this  be 
greater  than  the  weight  of  the  bag  and  appurtenances,  the 
latter  will  ascend.  It  is,  therefore,  always  easy  to  calcu- 
late approximately  the  ascensional  power  of  a  fire-balloon 
if  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  be  known,  and 
also  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  within  the  balloon. 
Thus,  let  the  balloon  contain  V  cubic  feet  of  hot  air  at  the 
temperature  (  (Fahr.),  and  let  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air  be  I  (Fahr.)  Also,  suppose  the  weight  of 
the  balloon,  car,  Ac,  is  W  lb,  and  let  the  barometer  reading 
be  A  inches,  then  the  ascensional  power  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  air  displaced  -  weight  of  the  heated  air 
-Wfl>,vix, 

A     (  Vx  -080788  Vx -080788  )  _  _ 

491  +~4W 
O80728  lb  being  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  tem- 
perature 32",  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  vix, 
when  the  reading  of  the  barometer  is  29  *922  in.  Of  course, 
tbo  motion  depends  upon  tho  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
balloon  as  due  to  the  furnace,  if  the  latter  is  taken  up  with 
the  balloon  ;  but  if  the  air  in  the  balloon  is  merely  warmed, 
and  tho  balloon  then  set  free  by  itself,  the  problem  is  an 
easy  one,  as  the  rate  of  cooling  can  be  determined  approxi- 
mately ;  but  it  is  destitute  of  interest  We  have  said  that 
dry  air  increases  its  volume  by  j  jTth  part  for  every  in- 
crease of  1°  (Fahr.),  but  the  air  is  generally  more  or  less 
saturated  with  moisture.  This  second  atmosphere,  formed 
of  the  vapour  of  water,  is  superposed  over  that  of  the  air, 
as  it  were,  and,  in  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the 
question,  should  bo  taken  into  account  Even,  however, 
when  the  air  is  completely  saturated  with  moisture  but 
little  difference  is  produced ;  so  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  presence  of  tho  vapour  of  water  in  the  air  may 
be  ignored,    Of  course  the  amount  of  vapour  depends  on 


the  dew-point,  and  tables  of  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  at 
water  at  different  temperatures  are  given  in  most  modern 
works  on  heat ,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  the  matter,  in  an 
aeronautical  point  of  view,  is  of  very  little  importance. 
At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the 
balloon  of  the  Montgolfiers  was  traceable  to  the  generation 
of  gas  and  smoke  from  the  damp  straw  which  was  set  light 
to ;  but  the  advance  of  science  showed  that  the  fire-balloon 
owed  its  levity  merely  to  tho  rarefaction,  of  the  air  produced 
by  the  heat  generated. 

A  formula  giving  tho  height,  b  terms  of  the  readings  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer,  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  at  the  place  the  height  of  which  is  required,  is 
easily  obtained  from  the  principles  of  hydrostatics.  The 
formula  given  by  Laplace,  reduced  to  English  units,  is — 

■ 

Zmh*(})X »"»(l+<-±55^+-«*8a7  cos  2  L) 


C 


Z  being  the  height  required  in  feet,  A,  A'  the  heights  of  the 
barometer  in  inches  at  the  lower  and  upper  stations,  t,  ( the 
temperatures  (Fahr.)  of  the  air  at  the  lower  and  upper 
stations,  L  the  latitude,  t  the  approximate  altitude,  and 
20,886,900  the  earth's  mean  radius  in  feet  This  was  the 
formula  Used  by  Mr  Glaisher  for  the  reduction  of  his 
observations.  It  is  open  to  the  obvious  defect  that  the 
temperature  is  assumed  uniform,  and  equal  to  the  mean  of 
the  temperatures  at  the  upper  and  lower  stations ;  but  till 
the  law  of  decline  of  temperature  is  better  determined, 
perhaps  this  is  as  good  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as 
we  can  have  without  introducing  needless  complication  in 
the  formula. 

A  sphere  is  not  a  developable  surface — i.e.,  it  cannot  be 
divided  in  any  manner  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  spread 
out  flat  upon  a  plane,  so  that  no  spherical  balloon  could  be 
made  of  ttif  plane  material  However,  the  silk  or  cotton 
of  which  balloons  are  manufactured  is  sufficiently  flexible 
to  prevent  any  deviation  from  the  sphere  being  noticeable. 
Balloons  are  made  in  gore*,  a  gore  being  what  in  spherical 
trigonometry,  is  called  a  lune,  viz.,  the  surface  enclosed 
between  two  meridians.  The  approximate  shape  of  these 
gores  is  very  easy  to  calculate. 
Thus,  let  A  B  E  C  be  a  gore, 
then  the  sides  ABE,  ACE, 
are  not  arcs  of  circles,  but 
curves  of  sines,  vix.PQ  bears 
to  DB  the  ratio  that  sin  AP 
does  to  sin  AD,  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  sup- 
posing AD-  90",  and  A  P 
then  PQ-BD  sin  »°. 
It  is  thus  easy,  by  means  of  a 
table  of  natural  sines,  to  form 
a  pattern  gore,  whatever  the 
required  number  of  gores  may 
be.  Thus,  supposing  there  are 
to  be  »  gores,  then  B  C  must 

be  ^th  of  the  circumference— 

vix,  8tha  of  AE;  and  BD 

and  A  D  being  given,  any  num- 
ber of  points  can  be  found 
on  the  curva  ABE  in  the 
manner  indicated  above.  A 
slight  knowledge  of  spherical  B*lloon  Oon. 

trigonometry  shows  the  reason  for  the  above  rule.  Bal- 
loons, as  usually  contracted,  are  spherical,  except  for  the 
neck,  which  is  made  to  slope  down,  so  that  the  whole 
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(■bai*  resembles  rather  th&t  of  a  pear.  The  pattern  gore 
should  originally  be  made  as  if  for  a  spherical  balloon,  and 
afterwards  the  alight  modification  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  neck  should  be  applied. 

The  gores  are  sewn  together,  and  a  email  portion  of  the 
upper  end  of  each  is  cut  away,  so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  at 
the  top  of  the  balloon  of  from  1  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 
This  l'ace  is  occupied  by  the  valve,  which  is  generally 
made  of  strong  wood,  and  con  fusts  of  two  semicircular 
shatters  hinged  to  a  diameter  of  the  circular  frame,  and 
kept  closed  by  a  spring  The  valve  is  opened  by  pulling  a 
string,  technically  called  the  valve-lino,  which  passes  down 
through  the  ballaon  and  out  at  the  lower  orifice  in  which 
tie  neck  terminates.  The  net-work  which,  like  the  gores, 
is  attached  to  the  circumferences  of  the  valve,  posses 
over  the  surface  of  the  balloon,  and  supports  the  ring  or 
hoop  from  which  the  car  is  suspended  by  half  a  dozen 
strong  ropes,  of  perhaps  4  or  5  feet  in  length.  The  net- 
work is  thus  stretched  between  the  valvo  and  the  ring.  It 
ii  very  important  that  all  the  ropes  by  which  the  car  hangs 
from  the  ring  should  be  so  adjusted  that  each  may  bear 
petty  nearly  the  same  weight,  as  otherwise  the  whole  net- 
ting and  balloon  will  be  strained,  and  perhaps  to  a  serious 
extent.  The  car  is  usually  merely  a  largo  basket  made  of 
wicker-work.  The  neck  of  the  balloon  should  be  7  or  8 
feet  above  the  car,  so  that  the  aeronaut  can  easily  reach  it 
by  mounting  into  the  ring.  The  best  material  for  the 
envelope  is  silk ;  but  on  account  of  the  expense  cotton  or 
alpaca  is  generally  used :  in  all  cases  it  must  bo  varnished, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  impervious  to  the  gas.  The 
grapnel  or  anchor  ia  a  largo  five  pronged  hook  attached 
to  the  ring  by  a  rope  100  or  120  feet  long.  The 
first  care  of  the  aeronaut  on  leaving  the  earth  is  to 
lower  the  grapnel  gently  to  the  full  extent  that  the  rojMj 
will  permit  Thus,  when  the  balloon  is  in  the  air,  the 
grapnel  hangs  down  below  it,  and  when  the  descent  is 
being  effected,  is  the  first  thing  to  touch  the  ground.  If 
the  descent  ia  well  managed,  and  the  balloon  is  moving 
downwards  slowly,  the  weight  of  which  it  is  relieved  when 
the  grapnel  is  supported  by  the  earth  checks  any  further 
descent,  and  the  wind  carries  the  balloon  along  horizontally, 
the  grapnel  trailing  over  the  ground  until  it  catches  in 
tome  obstruction  and  is  held  fast  The  balloon  is  then  in 
much  about  the  same  position  as  a  kite  held  by  a  string,  and 
if  the  wind  be  strong,  plunges  about  wildly,  striking  the 
ground  and  rebounding,  until  the  aeronaut,  by  continued  use 
of  the  valve-line,  has  allowed  sufficient  gas  to  escape  to 
deprive  it  of  all  buoyancy  and  prevent  its  rising  again. 

The  chief  danger  attending  ballooning  lies  in  the  descent , 
(or  if  a  strong  wind  be  blowing,  the  grapnel  will  some- 
times trail  for  miles  over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  ten  or 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  catching  now  and  then  in  hedges, 
ditches,  roots  of  trees,  dec. ;  and,  after  giving  the  balloon  a 
terrible  jerk,  breaking  loose  again,  till  at  length  some 
obstruction,  such  as  the  wooded  bank  of  a  stream,  affords 
a  firm  hold.  If  the  balloon  has  lost  all  its  buoyant  power 
by  the  escape  of  the  gas,  the  car  also  drags  over  the  ground. 
Bat  even  a  very  rough  descent  is  usually  not  productive  of 
any  very  serious  consequences;  as,  although  the  occupants 
of  the  car  generally  receive  many  bruises,  and  are  perhaps 
cot  by  the  ropes,  it  rarely  happens  that  anything  worse 
occurs.  On  a  day  when  the  wind  is  light  (supposing  that 
there  is  no  want  of  ballast)  nothing  can  be  easier  than  the 
descent,  and  the  aeronaut  can  decide  several  miles  off  on 
the  field  in  which  he  will  alight  It  is  very  important  to 
have  a  good  supply  of  ballast,  so  as  to  be  able  to  check  the 
rapidity  of  the  descent,  as  in  passing  downwards  through 
a  wet  cloud  the  weight  of  the  balloon  is  enormously  in- 
creased by  the  water  deposited  on  it  ;  and  it  there  is  no 


the  velocity  is  sometimes  very  great  It  is  also  convenient, 
if  the  district  upon  which  the  balloon  is  descending  appear 
unsuitable  for  landing,  to  be  able  to  rise  again.  The 
ballast  consists  of  fine  baked  sand,  which  becomes  so  scat- 
tered as  to  be  inappreciable  before  it  has  fallen  far  below 
the  balloon.  It  is  taken  up  in  bags  containing  about 
t  cwt  each.  The  balloon  at  starting  is  liberated  by  a 
spring  catch  which  the  aeronaut  releases,  and  the  ballast 
should  be  so  adjusted  that  there  is  nearly  equilibrium 
before  leaving,  else  the  rapidity  of  ascent  is  too  great,  and 
has  to  be  checked  by  parting  with  gas.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  liberate  the  balloon  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
giving  it  a  rotary  motion  about  a  vertical  axis,  which  con- 
tinues during  the  whole  time  it  is  in  the  sir.  This  rotation 
makes  it  difficult  for  those  in  the  car  to  discover  in  what 
direction  they  are  moving;  and  it  is  only  by  looking  down 
along  the  rope  to  which  the  grapnel  is  suspended  that  the 
motion  of  the  balloon  over  the  country  below  can  be  traced. 
We  may  mention  that  the  upward  and  downward  motion 
at  any  instant  is  at  once  known  by  merely  dropping  over 
the  side  of  the  car  a  small  piece  of  paper:  if  the  paper 
ascends  or  remains  on  the  same  level  or  stationary,  the 
balloon  is  descending;  while,  if  it  descends,  the  balloon  is 
ascending  This  test  ia  so  delicate  that  it  sometimes 
showed  the  motion  at  a  particular  instant  with  more  pre- 
cision than  did  Mr  Glnishor's  very  delicate  instrumenta. 

Contrivances  are  often  proposed  by  which  the  valve 
might  be  opened  in  less  crudo  ways  than  by  merely  pulling 
a  string  attached  to  it;  by  which  tho  jerks  produced  by  the 
catching  of  the  grapnel  might  be  diminished,  <fcc  These  im- 
provements are  not  adopted,  because  simplicity  is  requisite 
before  everything.  Any  mechanical  contrivance  might  be 
broken  and  rendered  useless  by  the  first  blow  of  the  car  on 
tho  earth;  whereas  the  primitive  arrangements  in  use  are 
such  that  scarcely  any  rough  treatment  can  impair  their 
efficiency. 

The  most  important  works  that  havo  appeared  on  tho 
subject  of  aerostation  are 

fktdalus,  or  Mechanical  Motion*,  by  Biabop  Wilkins,  London, 
1048  ;  A  Trent ue  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Air  and  other 
Permanently  Elastic  Fluid*,  by  Tiberius  Carallo,  London,  1781  , 
Account  of  the  Firwt  Atrial  Voyage  in  England,  in  a  Series  of 
Letter*  to  hi*  Guardian,  by  Vincent  Lunardi,  London,  1784  ; 
History  and  Practice  of  Aerostation,  by  Tiberius  Carallo,  Lowdon, 
1785  ;  Annals  of  torn*  Remarkabl*  Aerial  and  Alpine  Voyage*, 
including  them  of  the  author,  by  T.  Forster,  London,  1832 ; 
Aeronoutica,  by  Honck  Mason,  London,  18S8 ;  A  System  of  Aero- 
nautic*, comprehending  it*  Earliest  Investigation*,  by  John  Wise, 
Philadelphia,  1850  ;  Astra  Vastra,  Experiments  and  Adventure*  in 
the  Atmosphere,  by  Hatton  Tumor,  London,  1885  ;  Voyage*  A  hi  ens, 
nor  J.  Glaishar,  C.  Flammarion,  W.  de  Fon virile,  rt  G.  Tiana tidier, 
l'aria,  1870 ;  the  same  translated  into  Kngliih  and  published, 
edited  by  James  Glaiaher,  under  the  title,  Travels  sis  the  Air, 
London,  1871. 

All  the  above  books  we  have  seen  ourselves,  and  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  present  article  Astra  Castra 
is  a  work  of  530  pp.  large  quarto ;  it  consists  chiefly  of 
extracts  from  other  works  and  writings,  and  it  is  useful 
as  affording  data  for  a  history  rather  than  as  a  history 
itself.  On  pp.  463—466  is  a  list  of  books  and  papers  on 
aeronautics,  which  seems  fairly  complete  up  to  tho  date 
1861.  In  the  list  are  also  included  memoirs  and  papers 
which  we  have  not  noted  in  the  last  paragraph,  as  the  most 
important  of  them  are  referred  to  under  their  special  sub- 
jects in  the  course  of  this  article  We  should  adviso 
any  one  desirous  of  studying  the  history  of  aeronautics  to 
consult  Mr  Tumor's  list  in  Astra  Castra,  which  is  the 
most  perfect  we  have  met  with.  He  has  marked  with  an 
asterisk  those  works  that  may  be  consulted  by  the  public 
in  the  library  of  the  Patent  Office,  which  contains,  besides 
books,  a  valuable  collection  of  prints  and  broadsheets  on 
the  subject  of  aerostation.  (*.  0.) 
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iE^TSZEN,  PlETER,  called  "Long  Peter  on  account  of 
his  height,  an  historical  painter  of  great  merit  as  regards 
both  drawing  and  colouring,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1520,  and  died  in  1573.  When  a  youth  he  distinguished 
himself  by  painting  homely  scenes,  in  which  ho  reproduced 
articles  of  furniture,  cooking  utensils,  Ac,  with  marvellous 
fidelity,  but  he  afterwards  cultivated  historical  painting. 
Several  of  his  best  works — altar-pieces  in  various  churches 
— were  destroyed  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  Netherlands. 
An  excellent  specimen  of  his  style  on  a  small  scale,  a 
picture  of  the  crucifixion,  may  be  seen  in  the  Antwerp 
Museum.  iErt&zen  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
St  Luke,  in  whoso  books  he  is  entered  as  LangKe  Peter, 
ichiider.   Three  of  his  sons  attained  to  some  note  as  painters. 

JES  is  commonly  translated  brau,  but  the  sea  of  the 
Romans,  like  the  x<**<*  of  the  Greeks,  was  used  to  signify 
not  only  pure  copper,  but  also  a  bronze,  or  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin.  Brau,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  zinc,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  cutting 
instruments  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians 
were  originally  of  bronze.  The  Romans  borrowed  their 
arms,  as  well  as  their  money,  from  the  Etruscans. 
Analysis  of  tho  bronzes*  of  these  nations  shows  that  they 
contained  about  1 2  per  cent  of  tin,  which  gave  them  hard- 
ness and  the  capabihty  of  receiving  a  good  edge.  As  the 
most  ancient  coined  money  of  tho  Romans  was  of  copper  or 
bronze,  au  came  to  be  used  for  money  in  general,  evon  after 
the  introduction  of  silver  and  gold  coinage;  and  atalienum 
was  used  to  signify  borrowed  money,  debt.  j£i  eqvestre, 
M«  hordearium,  j£$  militare,  were  terms  for  the  pay  of 
Roman  soldiers  (previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  regular 
ttipendium),  which  was  furnished,  it  would  appear,  not 
from  the  public  treasury,  but  by  certain  private  persons  as 
decreed  by  the  state.  The  first,  which  amounted  to  10,000 
asses,  was  the  purchase-money  of  the  horse  of  an  equet. 
The  second,  amounting  to  2000  asses,  was  the  pay  of  an 
tquei,  and  was  furnished  by  unmarried  women,  widows, 
and  orphans,  if  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  property. 
The  ou  militare,  reckoned  by  Niebuhr  at  1000  asses  a 
year,  was  the  pay  of  a  foot  soldier. 

jESCHINES,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  sausage-maker.    He  was  continually 
with  Socrates;  which  occasioned  that  philosopher  to  say  that 
the  sausage-maker's  son  was  tho  only  person  who  knew  how 
to  pay  a  due  regard  to  him.    It  is  alleged  that  poverty 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Sicily  to  the  court  of  Dionysius;  and 
that  he  met  with  great  contempt  from  Plato,  but  was  ex- 
tremely well  received  by  Aristippus,  to  whom  he  showed 
some  of  his  dialogues,  receiving  from  him  a  handsome  sum 
of  money.    He  did  not  venture  to  profess  philosophy  at 
Athens,  Plato  and  Aristippus  being  in  such  high  esteem; 
but  he  opened  a  school,  in  which  he  taught  philosophy  to' 
maintain  himseif    He  afterwards  wrote  orations  for  the 
forum.    Phrynicus,  in  Photius,  ranks  him  amongst  the 
best  orators,  and  mentions  his  orations  as  the  standard  of 
the  pure  Attic  style.    Hermogenes  has  also  spoken  very 
highly  of  him.    He  wrote,  besides,  several  dialogues:— 1. 
Concerning  virtue,  whether  it  can  be  taught;  2.  Eryxias, 
or  Erasiatratus:  concerning  riches,  whether  they  are  good  • 
3.  Axiochus:  concerning  death,  whether  it  is  to  be  feared,— 
but  thoso  extant  on  the  several  subjects  are  not  genuine 
remains.    M.  lo  Clere  has  given  a  Latin  translation  of 
them,  with  notes  and  several  dissertations,  entitled  Siivae 
Philologies. 

iESCHINES,  a  celebrated  Grecian  orator,  was  born  in 
Attica  389  years  before  tho  Christian  era.  According  to 
his  own  account,  he  was  of  distinguished  birth;  according 
t°ktw  Dcmo9tncne8.  h°  the  son  of  a  courtesan,  and 
a  humble  performer  in  a  company  of  comedians.  But 
whatever  was  the  true  history  of  his  birth  and  early  life, 


his  services  as  a  soldier,  and  his  talents,  which  were  con- 
siderable, procured  him  great  applause;  and,  as  a  public 
speaker,  he  became  a  formidable  rival  to  Demosthenes 
himself.  Tho  two  orators,  inspired  probably  with  mutual 
jealousy  and  animosity,  became  at  last  the  strenuous 
leaders  of  opposing  parties.  iEschines  had  almost  from  tho 
first  advocated  peace  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  having 
been  sent  on  several  embassies  to  negotiate  with  the  king, 
had  been  treated  with  much  respect.  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, accused  by  Demosthenes  of  having  received  money 
as  a  bribe  when  he  was  employed  on  one  of  these 
embassies.  He  indirectly  retaliated  by  bringing  an  accu- 
sation against  Ctesiphon,  tho  friend  of  Demosthenes,  for 
having  moved  a  decree,  contrary  to  the  laws,  to  confer  on 
Demosthenes  s  golden  crown  as  a  mark  of  public  appro- 
bation. A  numerous  assembly  of  judges  and  citizens  met 
to  hear  and  decide  the  question.  Each  orator  employed 
all  his  powers  of  eloquence;  but  Demosthenes,  with  superior 
talents,  and  with  more  justice  on  his  side,  was  victorious ; 
whereupon  iEschines  went  into  exile  According  to  Plutarch, 
tho  resentment  of  Demosthenes  was  now  softened  into 
generous  kindness;  for  when  iEschines  was  going  into 
banishment,  he  requested  him  to  accept  of  a  sum  of  money ; 
which  made  him  exclaim,  "How  do  I  regret  leaving  a 
country  where  I  have  found  an  enemy  so  generous,  that  I 
must  despair  of  ever  meeting  with  ft  friend  who  shall  be 
like  him  I''  But  this  story  seems  more  than  doubtful. 
iEschines,  after  staying  some  years  in  Asia  Minor,  opened 
a  school  of  eloquence  at  Rhodes.  Ho  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced his  lectures  by  reading  to  his  audience  the  two 
orations  which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  banishment.  His 
own  oration  received  great  praise,  but  that  of  Demosthenes 
was  heard  with  boundless  applause.  In  so  trying  a 
moment,  when  vanity  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  deeply 
wounded,  ho  is  reported  to  have  said,  with  a  noble  gene- 
rosity of  sentiment,  "What  would  you  have  thought  if  you 
had  heard  him  thunder  out  the  words  himself  I"  iEschines 
afterwards  removed  to  Samoa,  where  he  died  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age.  Three  only  of  his  orations  are  extant. 
His  eloquence  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and  as  an  orator  he 
is  second  only  to  Demosthenes. 

iESCHYLUS,  the  father  of  the  Greek  tragic  drama,  was 
bora  in  the  year  525  ac,  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Eleusis. 
The  period  of  his  youth  and  manhood  coincides,  therefore, 
with  that  great  uprising  of  the  national  spirit  of  the  Greeks! 
caused  by  the  successive  attempts  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia, 
and  his  son  Xerxes,  to  enslave  their  European  neighbours 
on  the  north  and  west  shores  of  tho  iEgean ;  and  it  was  no 
doubt  as  much  for  the  advantage  of  his  poetical  faculty  as 
for  the  development  of  his  manhood,  that  he  took  an  activo 
part  in  those  famous  military  achievements  by  which  the 
march  of  the  insolent  Asiatic  hosts  was  repelled.  Tho 
father  of  Attic  tragedy  helped,  in  the  year  490,  to  drive 
the  captains  of  Darius  into  the  marshes  of  Marathon,  and, 
ten  years  later,  encompassed  with  rain  the  multitudinous 
armament  of  Xerxes  within  the  narrow  strait  of  Salamis. 
The  glories  of  this  naval  achievement,  the  bard  who  had 
helped  to  win  it  with  his  sword  afterwards  lived  to  cele- 
brate with  the  lyre,  and  left  to  the  world  the  play  of  the 
Persians,  as.  a  great  national  record  of  combined  poetry 
and  patriotism  almost  unique  in  history.    Of  his  subse- 
quent career  at  Athens  only  a  few  scanty  notices  remain, 
and  those  chiefly  connected  with  the  representation  of  his 
plays.    We  know  that  he  composed  seventy  plays,  and  that 
he  gained  the  prize  for  dramatic  excellence  thirteen  times, 
further,  that  the  Athenians  esteemed  his  works  so  highly 
as  to  allow  some  of  them  to  be  represented  after  his  death, 
— a  privilege,  in  their  dramatic  practice,  altogether  anoma- 
lous.   We  know,  also,  that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  paid 
one  or  two  visits  to  Sicily,  to  which  country  he  was  attracted, 
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no  doubt,  by  the  name  literary  influence  in  tbe  person  of 
its  ruler  Hiero,  that  drew  thither  Bacchylidea.  Simonides, 
sod  other  notable  men  of  that  rich  epoch.  There  can,  at 
the  same  time,  be  little  doubt  that  one  cause  of  his  visits 
to  that  island  may  have  been  a  want  of  sympathy  as  to 
political  matters  between  him  and  the  Athenian  public; 
for  while  the  Athenians,  from  the  time  of  CleLlhenes  (a. a 
510),  had  been  advancing  by  rapid  and  decided  steps  to 
the  full  expansion  of  the  democratic  principle,  it  is  evident, 
from  some  passages  in  his  plays,  especially  from  the  whole 
tone  and  tendency  of  the  Eumenides,  that  the  political 
leanings  of  the  poet  of  the  Promtthrtu  were  towards  aris- 
tocracy, and  that,  in  tbe  days  of  Periclos:  he  foresaw,  with 
a  sorrowful  fear,  the  ripeness  of  those  democratic  evils 
which  within  so  short  a  period  led  Xenophon  to  seek  a  new 
fatherland  in  Sparta,  and  opened  to  the  Macedonian  a  plain 
path  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  But  whatever  may 
have  have  been  his  motives  for  retiring  from  the  scene  of 
»  many  literary  triumphs  (and  the  gosaipers  of  ancient 
Umes  have  of  course  transmitted  to  us  their  pleasant  in-' 
Tendons  on  this  point),  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  year  A.C. 
456,  two  years  after  the  representation  of  his  great  trilogy, 
the  Ortttiad,  he  died  at  Gela,  in  Sicily,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
Tear  of  his  age ;  and  the  people  of  Gela,  rejoicing  in  his 
bones,  as  Ravenna  does  in  those  of  the  banished  Dante, 
inscribed  the  following  memorial  on  his  tomb: — 

"  Hern  .Rsrhylns  lies,  from  his  Athenian  home 
RfmoU,  'neath  Gcla'a  wheat-producing  loam  ; 
How  brave  in  battle  was  Euphorion's  ton, 
The  long-haired  Med*  can  t-U  who  fall  st 


And  thus  he  lives  among  posterity,  celebrated  more  as  a 
patriot  than  as  a  poet ;  as  if  to  witness  to  all  times  that-  the 
great  world  of  books,  with  all  its  power,  is  but  a  small 
thing  unless  it  be  the  reflection  of  a  greater  world  of  action. 
Of  die  seventy  plays  which  an  old  biographer  reports  him 
to  have  composed,  only  seven  remain,  with  a  few  fragments 
of  little  significance  save  to  the  keen  eye  of  the  professed 
philologist.  These  fragments,  however,  are  sufficient  to 
justify  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Athenian 
public,  and  by  that  greatest  of  all  the  great  wits  of  a  witty 
age  and  a  witty  people,  Aristophanes.  In  the  grand  trilogy 
which  exhibits,  in  three  consecutive  tragedies,  the  story  of 
the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  and  its  moral  sequences,  we  have 
a  perfect  specimen  of  what  the  Greek  tragedy  was  to  the 
Greeks,  as  at  once  a  complex  artistic  machinery  for  the 
exhibition  of  national  legend,  and  a  grave  pulpit  for  the 
preaching  of  important  moral  truths;  nor  could  a  more 
worthy  founder  than  jEschylus  of  such  a  "sacred  opera" 
be  imagined.  His  imagination  dwells  habitually  in  the 
loftiest  region  of  the  stern  old  religious  mythology  of 
primeval  Greece;  his  moral  tone  is  pure,  his  character 
earnest  and  manly,  and  his  strictly  dramatic  power  (not- 
withstanding the  very  imperfect  form  of  the  drama  in  his 
day),  as  exhibited  more  especially  in  the  Agamemnon,  in 
the  Evmenidti,  and  in  some  parts  of  tho  Pronuthtut,  is 
such  as  none  of  his  famous  successors,  least  of  all  Euripides, 
could  surpass.  Of  hk  other  plays,  the  Seven  again*  Tk&et 
is  a  drama,  as  Aristophanes  expressed  it,  "  full  of  war," 
and  breathes  in  every  line  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  of  the 
people  that  saved  Europe  from  the  grasp  of  oriental 
despotism;  the  Persian*,  though  weak  in  some  parts,  con- 
tains some  fine  choral  poetry,  and  a  description  of  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  that  will  belong  to  the  poetry  of  tho  world 
to  long  as  the  world  lasts;  while  the  Suppliants  presents 
much  in  a  tasteful  translation  that  makes  us  lament  the 
lot*  of  the  missing  piece  of  the  trilogy  to  which  it  belonged, 
no  less  than  the  blundering  of  the  thoughtless  copyists  of 
the  middle  ages,  by  whose  pen  it  has  been  so  egregiously 
defaced.  For  in  ancient  times  the  flowing  rhetorical 
Euripides  was  found  a  more  useful  model  for  the  schools 


of  eloquence  than  the  lofty,  stern,  and  sometimes  harsh, 
and  occasionally  it  may  be  obscure,  vEschyltis :  therefore 
the  text  of  the  latter  has  been  comparatively  neglected, 
and  much  work  was  left  for  the  tasteful  philologist 
before  many  parts  of  his  noblest  choruses  could  be  ren- 
dered legible.  Of  the  editions  of  Jischylus,  the  most 
notable  in  the  earlier  times  of  modern  scholarship  is  that 
of  Stanley;  in  more  recent  times,  that  of  Schiitz,  who 
undertook  the  work  of  restoration  with  much  learning  and 
great  boldness.  The  impulse  given  by  this  scholar  was 
moderated  by  Wellauer,  who,  in  his  edition,  along  with 
some  happy  emendations,  principally  endeavoured  to  vin- 
dicate the  authority  of  the  manuscript  readings  from  the 
large  license  of  conjectural  critics;  and  now  from  the 
remains  of  tbe  great  Hermann  has  been  published  a  text 
that  should  present  the  just  medium  between  the  timidity 
of  Wellauer  and  the  rashness  of  mere  conjectural  criticism, 
though  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  learned  German 
has  been  not  seldom  led  astray  by  the  itch  of  emendation, 
which  is  the  old  besetting  sin  of  critical  scholarship.  Of 
English  poetical  translations  there  are  the  old  one  by  Potter, 
and  recent  ones  by  Blackie,  Plumptre,  and  Swan  wick.  There 
is  also  a  translation  in  literal  prose  by  Buckley,  (j.  a.  B.) 

jESCULAPIUS,  in  the  Heathen  Mythology,  the  god  of 
medicine,  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Coronia. 
He  was  educated  by  the  centaur  Chiron,  who  taught  him 
the  art  of  healing;  and  his  skill  enabled  him  to  cure  the 
most  desperate  diseases.  But  Jupiter,  enraged  at  his 
restoring  to  life  Hippolytus,  who  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by 
his  own  horses,  killed  him  with  a  thunderbolt  According 
to  Cicero,  there  were  three  deities  of  this  name:  the  first, 
tho  son  of  Apollo,  worshipped  in  Arcadia,  who  invented 
the  probe  and  bandages  for  wounds;  the  second,  tbe 
brother  of  Mercury,  who  was  killed  by  lightning;  and 
the  third,  the  son  of  Arsippus  and  Arsinoe,  who  was  the 
first  to  teach  tooth-drawing  and  purging.  At  Epidaurus, 
vEsculapius's  statue  was  of  gold  and  ivory,  with  a  Jong 
beard,  the  head  surrounded  with  rays,  a  knotty  stick  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  entwined  with  a  serpent :  the  figure 
was  seated  on  a  throne  of  the  same  materials  as  the  statue, 
and  had  a  dog  lying  at  its  feet.  The  Ho  mans  crowned 
him  with  laurel,  to  represent  his  descent  from  Apollo;  arid 
the  Phliasians  represented  him  as  beardless.  The  cock,  the 
raven,  and  the  goat  were  sacred  to  this  deity.  His  chief 
temples  were  at  Pergamos,  Smyrna,  Tricca,  a  city  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  the  isle  of  Coos;  in  all  which  places  votive  tablets 
were  hung  up,  showing  the  names  of  those  cured  and  the 
diseases  of  which  they  were  healed  by  his  assistance.  But 
his  most  famous  shrine  was  at  Epidaurus,  where,  every  five 
years,  games  were  celebrated  in  his  honour,  nine  days  after 
the  Isthmian  games  at  Corinth. 

jESIR  (plural  of  As,  or  Au,  god),  the  gods  of  the 
Northmen  of  Scandinavia  and  Iceland.  There  were  twelvo 
chief  gods  or  yEsir  besides  Odin  (the  All-faHir,  All- 
father),  viz.,  Thor,  Baldur,  Niord,  Frey,  Ty  or  Ty\  Bragi, 
Heiradal,  Hod,  Vidar,  TJU,  Forsetti,  Loki  or  Lopt.  The 
chief  goddesses  of  Asoabd  (?•»■)»  the  Odinic  Olympus, 
were — Frigg,  Freyia,  Nanna,  Sif,  Saga,  Hcl,  Gefion,  Eir, 
Hlin,  Lofn,  Vor,  Snotra.  The  names  of  the  jEsir,  con- 
sidered in  the  primary  old  northern  significance  of  the 
words,  convey  in  most  instances  an  allusion  to  their  char- 
acteristics; but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  they 
merely  personify  certain  physical  powers  in  nature,  and 
abstract  ideas  of  definite  mental  conditions,  or  whether 
they  were  originally  borne  by  individuals  connected  with 
the  pre-historic  ages  of  the  people.  It  is  probable  that 
the  ideas  underlying  the  mythi  connected  with  the  jEsir 
have  a  mixed  origin,  and  may  be  referred  to  a  blending  of 
physical,  material,  and  historical  elements.  Our  know- 
ledge of  northern  mythology  has  been  derived  principally 
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from  the  fragmentary  remains  of  ancient  Scandinavian 
eongs,  first  collected  in  Iceland  in  the  11th  century,  and 
embodied  in  the  13th  century  with  numerous  other  prose 
and  poetic  myths  in  a  compilation  now  known  to  us  as  tho 
Eddat.  From  these  highly  interesting  but  frequently 
obscure  sources  wo  are  able  to  reproduce  to  a  certain  extent 
the  image  and  conception  of  each  of  the  iEsir,  as  they 
presented  themselves  to  the  imagination  of  their  early 
northern  worshippers. 

In  Thor,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  god  of  that  earlier 
Phoenician  form  of  nature-worship  which  was  superseded 
in  Scandinavia  and  Northern  Germany  by  the  faith  of 
Odin,  we  have  tho  impersonation  of  the  disturbing  and 
destructive  agencies  iu  the  universe.  He  is  the  son  of 
heaven  and  earth— of  Odin,  the  All-father,  and  of  Frigg 
or  Fiorgvin,  the  vivifying — and  is  the  strongest  of  the 
iEsir.  From  his  hammer  flashed  the  lightning,  and  his 
chariot  wheels  sent  thunder  rolling  through  the  clouds 
ai  he '  went  on  his  way,  cleaving  mountains,  loosening 
tho  pent-up  streams  and  fires,  and  slaying  all  giants 
and  misshapen  monsters.  Ever  busily  engaged  in  these 
labours,  ho  soldom  tarried  in  Asgard  with  the  other  iEsir, 
but  dwelt  in  his  mansion,  Bilakirnir,  in  tho  densest  gloom 
of  the  clouds.  With  bis  mallet  he  consecrated  the  newly- 
wedded,  and  hence  the  sign  of  the  mallet  or  hammer  was 
made  by  the  Northmen  when  they  took  an  oath  and  bound 
themselves  by  vows,  whether  of  marriage  or  any  other 
obligation.  The  early  Christian  missionaries  of  Norway, 
finding  tho  faith  in  Thor  too  strong  to  be  suddenly  up- 
rooted, tried  to  transfer  many  of  his  characteristics  to  their 
zealous  royal  convert,  St  Olaf,  who  was  said  to  have  re- 
sembled the  old  northern  god  in  his  comeliness  of  person, 
his  bright  red  beard,  hot,  angry  temper,  and  personal 
strength;  whilo  sorno  of  tho  monks  of  a  later  period  en- 
deavoured to  porsuado  the  Northmen  that  in  Thor  their 
forefathers  had  worshipped  the  Christ,  the  strong  and 
mighty  Saviour  of  the  oppressed,  and  that  his  mallet  was 
tho  rude  image  of  the  cross.  Slaves  and  all  thralls  killed 
in  battle  were  believed  to  be  under  the  protection  of  Thor, 
who,  as  god  of  the  Finns  before  the  spread  of  the  As 
religion,  was  honoured  as  their  special  guardian  against 
the  tyranny  of  their  new  masters. 

In  Bcddur  the  Northmen  honoured  all  that  was  beauti- 
ful, eloquent,  wise,  and  good,  and  he  was  the  spirit  of 
activity,  joy,  and  light ;  but  his  name  signifies  the  strong 
in  mind,  and  the  earliest  conception  of  Baldur  is  that  of 
mental  rather  than  physical  or  material  perfection.  His 
wife,  Nanna,  reflected  these  attributes  in  a  loss  degree. 
On  his  life  depended  the  activity  and  happiness  of  all  the 
.V.  :r,  excepting  only  L  hi,  the  earthly  fire  or  incarnation 
of  evil,  and  hence  this  As,  from  envy  of  the  beauty  and 
innocence  of  Baldur,  brought  about  his  death,  and  hindered 
his  release  from  tho  powor  of  Hel,  the  goddess  of  death. 

According  to  the  myth,  tho  XjAt,  distressed  at  Baldur' s  present!- 
mcnt  of  iii»  own  approaching  and,  joined  his  mother,  rrigg,  in 
exacting  an  oath  from  animals,  plants,  and  mineral*,  not  to  injure 
hire.  l'he  mistletoe  alone  among  plant*  had  been  forgotten,  and 
when  Una  was  discovered  by  Loki  he  pulled  s  wand  of  it,  and 
hastening  to  the  assembly  of  tha  iEsir,  when  all  were  engaged  in 
the  aport  of  shooting  at  Baldur,  as  he  was  supposed  to  bo  in  vulner- 
sble,  he  gave  it  to  Hod,  the  blind  god  of  brute  strength,  and 
directed  him  how  to  aim  it  The  mistletoe  pierced  Baldur  through, 
and  he  fell  dead  to  the  ground  in  tbs  presence  of  tha  iEsir,  who, 
foreseeing  the  evil  that  would  befall  them,  nine*  light  and  purity 
had  been  token  from  them,  gave  way  to  sorrow  and  fear.  When 
all  their  efforts  to  release  Baldur  from  Hel  had  been  thwarted  by 
the  machinations  of  Loki  they  resolved  to  avenge  themselves. 
Having  captured  their  foe,  they  confined  him  within  a  mountain- 
cave,  and  hung  above  his  head  a  venomous  snake,  to  drop  its  poison 
on  his  fare  ;  but  his  wife,  Sigyn,  atood  by  him,  and  caught  the 
drops  in  a  cup,  and  it  was  only  while  she  emptied  the  goblet  that 
the  venom  touched  him,  when  he  shrank  aside,  and  caused  tho  earth 
to  bo  shaken  aa  with  an  earthquake.  There  Ixiki  will  remain  till 
Rasuaridt,  the  twil^h:  of  the  world,  when  the  dveir,  the  earth,  and 


|  all  dwellers  therein,  will  b#  destroyed  by  the  powers  sf  ev£L  the 
rescuers  and  companions  of  Loki.  Only  Odin,  the  All- father,  will 
survive,  and  gather  around  him  on  Ida  s  plain,  where  Asgard  bad 
once  stood,  the  iEsir,  regenerate  and  purified  by  Surt'i  black  fire, 
and  then  a  new  and  bettor  world  will  arise.  In  which  Baldur  will 
again  come  with  hit  unconscious  slaver,  Hod,  and  all  evil  will 
cease,  and  light  and  darkness  will  dwell  together  in  unity. 

Under  one  form  of  the  myth  of  Baldur's  death  he  is  the 
bright  god  of  day  or  summer,  and  Hod,  the  blind  and  the 
strong,  is  dark  night  or  fiercely-raging  winter,  his  pre- 
ordained foe  and  destroyer.  After  that  final  purification 
by  suffering  or  fire,  and  the  regeneration  to  which  the 
Northmen  looked  as  the  means  of  the  ultimate  adjustment 
of  the  disturbed  balance  between  evil  and  good,  and  from 
which  they  did  not  exempt  their  gods,  the  influence  of 
good  was  to  prevail.  Baldur  would  reappear,  and  Loki, 
the  consuming  power  of  evil,  be  no  more  heard  of. 

Loki,  in  the  beginning  of  time,  under  the  name  o( 
Lodthur,  flame,  and  as  the  foster-brother  of  the  All-father, 
had  united  with  him  in  imparting  blessings  to  the  universe, 
and  had  given  blood  and  a  fair  colour  to  Ask  and  Embla, 
from  which  the  first  men  were  created  Afterwards  he 
left  the  council  of  the  iEsir,  and  like  a  fallen  angel  wan- 
dered away  into  regions  of  space,  desolating  and  consuming 
all  things  that  came  in  contact  with  his  fierce  flame. 
Descending  into  the  bowols  of  the  earth,  where  his  presence 
is  made  manifest  by  volcanic  fires,  he  consorted  with  evil 
giantesses,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hel,  pallid 
death ;  of  Augur boda,  the  announcer  of  sorrow  ;  and  of  the 
wolf  Fennr,  and  the  serpent  of  Midgard,  which  an  ever 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the  world  and  the  peace  of 
the  iEsir. 

the  reins  of  men,  and  as  heat  and  fire  he  pervades  nature,  causing 
death  and  destruction.  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
attributes  and  m yatic  deeds  of  Loki  were  transferred  to  Satan  by  the 
people  of  Scandinavia,  amongst  whose  descendants  hit  name  still 
retains  its  evil  reputation.  In  Iceland  an  ifnil  fatuiu  is  known  as 
Loki's  burning;  and  in  Jutland,  when  there  is  s  daxxling  light 
or  a  waving  motion  in  the  air  which  Impedes  tie  tight  of  distant 
objects,  the  peasants  say,  "  Loki  is  tewing  kit  cat*." 

Niord,  supposed  to  be  the  Nerthus  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  his  children  .Frey  or  Fricco  and  Freyia,  appear  to  have 
been  honoured  in  the  north  before  the  time  of  Odin,  and 
to  have  been  worshipped  by  peoples  powerful  enough  to 
have  been  admitted  into  friendly  alliance  with  his  followers. 
Niord  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Vanaheim,  and  to  have  ruled 
over  the  Vanir,  or  light  elves,  long  before  he  became  one 
of  the  iEsir.  He  is  god  of  the  ocean,  the  ruler  of  winds 
and  stiller  of  waves,  and  to  him  the  seafarer  and  fisherman 
raise  altars  and  make  prayers.  His  attributes  and  powers 
seem  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  superior  knowledge  of 
navigation  among  those  ancient  races  of  Scandinavia  who 
have  been  idealised  in  the  imagination  of  the  Northmen  as 
good,  bright,  and  agiie  elves  and  water-sprites — the  Lit* 
Al/ar— or  Vanir  of  their  mythology.  Niord  s  sta  Frey  is 
the  god  of  rain,  plenty,  and  fruit  fulness;  and  his  worship, 
according  to  the  early  northern  chronicler,  Adam  of 
Bremen,  was  accompanied  with  phallio  rites.  His  sister 
and  wife,  Freyia,  who  holds  a  high  place  among  the  iEsir, 
is  the  goddess  of  love;  but  her  influence,  unlike  her  boa- 
band's,  is  not  always  beneficent,  and  varies  with  the  form 
which  she  assumes  in  operating  on  the  minds  of  men. 
Her  chariot  is  drawn  by  cats,  as  emblematic  of  fondness 
and  passion,  and  a  hog  attends  upon  her  and  upon  Frey, 
whose  name,  like  her  own,  implies  fructification  or  enjoy- 
ment 

The  Swedes  paid  especial  honour  to  Frey,  while  the  Norwegians 
worshipped  Thor  (who  was  in  all  respects  his  opposite)  aa  their  chief 
As.  The  latter  must  alto  have  received  divine  honours  amongst  the 
Germans,  aa  his  name  is  included  in  the  form  of  objurgation  used  by 
the  early  Saxon  missionaries;  but  this  fact  and  the  German  nam. of 
tho  fifth  day  of  tfa0  week— Donnera-tag,  the  Thunderer  a  day-are 
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Hie  only  evidence*  still  extant  of  the  early  worthy  of  Tlior  in 
Cirmanv. 

By  their  alliance  with  Niord  and  his  children  tho 
fertility  to  the  earth 


the  intervention  of  mild 
the  destructive  influence  of 


la  TV  or  Tjr  we  have  the  Mars  of  the  Northmen.  It 
is  be  who  gives  victory,  and  although  he  is  as  wise  as  he 

ia  brave,  it  is  he  who  stirs  men  to  strife,  and  not  to  peace. 
His  name,  which  signifies  honour,  is  found  in  the  names 
of  the  days  of  the  week  in  O.  Nor.,  Dart,  A.-S.,  and  in  our 
own  "Tuesday;"  and  shows  that,  like  Thor  and  Frey  or 
Freyia,  whose  memory  is  perpetuated  .n  our  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  worship  of  this  bravest  of  the  jEsir  was  widely 
spread  among  peoples  of  Northern  origin. 

In  Bragi  the  Northmen  honoured  the  originator  of  their 
F&aldic  poetry,  the  god  of  eloquence  and  wise  utterances. 
At  guilds  and  at  grave-feasts  the  Bragi-cup  was  drunk;  and 
at  the  funeral  of  kings  or  jarls  the  heir  was  not  permitted 
to  take  his  fathers  seat  till  the  "  BragarfuU"  was  brought 
in,  when,  rising  to  receive  it,  he  drank  the  contents  of  the 
rap,  and  was  led  to  the  high  scat  of  honour.  At  guild 
feasts  the  Bragi-cup  was  Bigned  with  Thor's  mallet,  and 
was  drunk  after  the  company  had  drained  Odin's  cup  for 
victory,  and  Niord'b  and  Frcy's  cup  for  a  bountiful  year. 

IV  peculiarity  of  Rragi's  cup  waa  that,  on  drinking  it,  a  vow 
— Md  to  be  inviolable— waa  made  to  perform  tome  deed  worthy 
of  i  skald  ■  vrnt.  Bragi  a  wife,  Idun,  aa  the  guardian  of  the  casket 
»i:  h  contained  apples  that  gave  to  those  who  ate  them  perpetual 
Toath,  waa  specially  cherished  by  the  other  jEsir.  In  her  adduction 
br  the  giant  Thiaasi,  and  her  removal  to  the  nether  world  through 
t»ii'»  craft,  her  mute  grief,  and  her  release  in  the  spring,  we  have 
u  ualogy  with  the  myth  of  Proserpine  ;  and  like  her  she  presides 
«ver  fresh  verd  ore. 

Htimdal,  whose  attribute  is  the  rainbow,  is  the  god  of 
watchfulness,  the  doorkeeper  of  the  jEsir;  while  Vidar,  the 
strongest  of  the  gods  after  Thor,  is  the  impersonation  of 
silence  and  caution;  UU  decides  the  issue  of  single  com- 
bats,  and  Fortetti  settles  all  quarrels. 

In  the  goddesses  Lofn  and  Vvr  lovers  find  protectors;  tho 
former  unites  tho  faithful,  tho  latter  punishes  the  faithless. 
UffioH,  to  whom  the  Danes  owe  the  formation  of  the  island 
SeeUnd,  watches  over  maidens,  and  knows  the  decrees  of 
fata  Ulin  guards  those  whom  Frigg,  the  queen  and 
mother  of  heaven,  is  desirous  of  freeing  from  peril;  Frigg 
herself,  as  Odin's  wife  and  the  mother  of  the  „ Kair,  knows 
the  destinies  of  men,  but  is  silent  in  regard  to  them.  As 
goddess  of  the  earth,  she  is  known  as  Frygga,  the  fertile 
simmer  earth,  and  Rinda  the  frost-hardened  surface,  and 
is  attended  by  Futla,  the  full,  Eir,  the  young  goddess  of 
healing,  and  many  other  goddesses. 

Saga,  whose  name  is  derived  from  Seqja,  to  narrate,  is 
the  goddess  of  history  and  narration.  Odin  and  she  pledge 
each  other  daily  in  golden  cups  filled  from  the  copious 
ever-Cowing  streams  of  her  abode,  Sockqvabek  (from  Sdkk, 
sbyss,  in  allusion  to  tho  abundant  streams  of  narrative). 
6'sotra  ia  the  goddess  of  sagacity  and  elegance,  from  whom 
men  and  women  seek  good  sense  and  refinement  of  manners. 
The  Norns  and  the  Valkyriur,  if  not  actually  goddesses, 
are  closely  connected  with  the  /Esir.  The  three  principal 
Norns  or  Nornir  are  Urd,  past  time,  Verdandi,  present 
tin>«;  and  Skulld,  future  time.  They  and  the  Valkyriur, 
who  are  known  under  many  names,  twist  and  spin  the 
threads  of  destiny,  and  make  known  what  has  been  decreed 
from  the  beginning  of  time. 

From  this  brief  outline  it  may  be  seen  that  in  their 
fi*\r  the  Northmen  recognised  the  creators,  sustainers, 
and  regulators  of  the  world  as  it  now  is,  from  whom  eman- 
ated the  thought  and  life  that  pervade  and  animate  all 
nature,  and  the  efforts  to  subject  it  to  the  spiritual  will. 
With  Odin  and  the  jEsir  the  intellectual  life  of  tho 
northern  people  began;  and  although  tbey  ascribed  to  th*m 


human  forms  and  acts,  t h^sc  were  seldom  without  some- 
thing higher  and  nobler  than  what  pertains  to  mortals; 
and  while  they  recognised  the  existence  of  a  state  of  chaos 
and  darkness  before  this  world  began  with  the  creation 
of  the  ./Esir,  they  anticipated  the  advent  of  another  state, 
in  which  gods,  like  men,  would  receive  their  award  at  the 
hands  of  a  supreme  All-father.  (t  a  o.) 

iESOP,  the  fabulist,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about 
the  year  620  b.c,  but  the  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain, 
that  honour  being  claimed  alike  by  Samoa,  Sardis,  Mcsem- 
bria  in  Thrace,  and  Cotissum  in  Phrygia.  Ho  was.  brought, 
while  young,  to  Athens  as  a  slave,  and  having  served  several 
masters,  was  eventually  enfranchised  by  Iadmon  the  Samian. 
Ho  thereupon  visited  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  at  whose  court 
he  is  represented  by  Plutarch  as  reproving  Solon  for  his 
discourteous  manner  towards  the  king.  During  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Pisistratus  he  is  said  to  have  visited  Athens,  and 
composed  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and  the  Frogs  for  tho  instruc- 
tion of  the  citizens  (Fhaxlrus,  L  2).  As  the  ambassador 
of  Croesus  at  Delphi  he  was  charged  with  the  payment  of 
the  large  sum  of  four  mine  to  each  of  the  citizens;  but  hi 
consequence  of  some  dispute,  he  declined  to  distribute  the 
money.  Tho  Delphians,  incensed  at  his  conduct,  accused 
him  of  sacrilege,  and  threw  him  headlong  from  a  precipice, 
about  564  B.C.  A  pestilence  which  ensued  being  attri- 
buted to  this  crime,  the  people  declared  their  willingness 
to  make  compensation  for  his  death ;  which,  in  default  of 
a  nearer  connection,  was  claimed  and  received  by  Iadmon, 
tho  grandson  of  his  old  master  (Plut  de  »tra  Num.  Vind., 
p.  556,  Herodot  ii.  134).  None  of  iEsop 's  works  are  extant 
The  popular  stories  regarding  him  are  derived  from  a  life 
prefixed  to  a  book  of  fables  purporting  to  be  his,  collected 
by  Maximus  Planudea,  a  monk  of  the  14th  century,  in 
which  he  is  represented  as  a  monster  of  ugliness  and  de- 
formity, a  notion  utterly  without  foundation,  and  doubtless 
intended  to  heighten  his  wit  by  the  contrast  That  this 
life,  however,  was  in  existence  a  century  before  Planudes's 
time,  appears  by  a  manuscript  of  it  found  at  Florence,  and 
published  in  1800.  In  Plutarch's  Conrivium,  where  uEsop 
is  a  guest,  though  there  are  many  jests  on  his  original  ser- 
vile condition,  there  are  none  on  his  appearance;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  ancients  were  not  usually  restrained 
by  delicacy  in  this  point  since  the  personal  defects  of 
Socrates,  and  his  resemblance  to  old  Silenus,  afford  amplo 
matter  for  merriment  and  raillery  in  tho  Symposium  at 
Plato.  We  are  told,  besides,  that  the  Athenians  erected 
in  honour  of  iEsop  a  noble  statue  by  tho  famous  sculptor 
Lytippus,  a  circumstance  which  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  confute  the  absurd  fiction  of  his  deformity ,  but  mote  to 
the  point  is  the  statement  of  Pliny  (xxxvi  12),  that  he 
waa  the  Coniubernali*  of  Rhodopis,  his  fellow-slave,  whose 
extraordinary  beauty  passed  into  a  proverb: 

'Awarf  SfLOta,  «al  'Votirwit  1l  «a».f 

The  obscurity  in  which  the  history  of  iEsop  is  involved 
has  induced  some  to  deny  his  existence  altogether;  and 
Oiambattista  Vico,  in  his  Scienza  Nuava,  chooses  rather 
to  consider  him  as  an  abstraction,  an  excess  of  scepticism 
which  is  quite  unreasonable.  Whether  jEsop  left  any 
written  fables  has  been  more  justly  disputed,  and  Bentlcy 
inclines  to  the  negative.  Thus  Aristophanes  ( Vesper  % 
1259)  represents  Philocleon  as  learning  his  fables  in 
conversation,  and  not  from  a  book ;  and  Socrates  essayed 
to  versify  such  aa  he  remembered  (Plat  I'furd,  p.  61). 
Others,  again,  are  of  opinion  that  a  collection  had  been 
made  of  them  before  the  timo  of  Socrates  (Mus.  Crit. 
L  408).  It  ia,  however,  certain  that  fables  bearing  vEsop'a 
name  were  popular  at  Athens  during  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  its  literary  history;  though  tho  discrepancies  of 
authors  in  quoting  the  same  fables  seem  in  favour  of 
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iii.  2;  and  Lucian,  Xiyr.  32).  Tho  original  fable*  were  in 
prose,  and  were  turned  into  verse  by  several  writers;  the 
first,  after  the  example  of  Socrates,  being  Demetrius 
I'halereus.  Next  appeared  an  edition  in  elegiac  verse, 
often  cited  by  Suidas,  but  the  author's  name  is  unknown ; 
then  Babriua,  an  excellent  Greek  poet,  turned  them  into 
choliambics  (Le.  limping  iambics);  but  of  ten  books,  a  few 
fables  only  are  preserved  entire.  Of  the  Latin  writers  of 
^Esopean  fables,  Phsdnu  is  the  most  celebrated, 

"  -SUopaa  auctor  quam  materiam  re  peri  t, 
Hano  ego  poliei  vcraibua  aenariis. 

PH*n. 

The  fables  now  extant  in  prose  under  JSsop's  name  are  en- 
tirely spurious,  as  is  proved  by  Bentley  in  his  Diuertution 
on  the  Fables  of  j£top,  and  have  been  assigned  an  oriental 
origin.  The  identification  of  iEsop  with  the  Arabian 
philosopher  and  fabulist  Lokr„an  (who  is  made  by  some 
traditions  the  contemporary  of  the  psalmist  David)  has 
frequently  been  attempted;  and  tho  Persian  accounts  of 
Lokman,  which  among  other  things  describe  him  aa  an 
ngly  black  slave,  appear  to  have  been  blended  by  the 
author  of  the  Life,  published  by  Planudes,  with  the 
classical  stories  respecting  JSsop.  The  similarity  of  the 
fables  ascribed  to  each  rendera  it  probable  that  they  were 
derived  from  the,  same  Indo- Persian  source,  or  from  the 
Chinese,  who  appear  to  have  possessed  such  fables  in  very 
remote  antiquity.  A  complete  collection  of  the  ^Esopean 
fables,  231  in  number,  was  published  at  Breslau  by  J.  0. 
Schneider  in  1810. 

/KSOP,  a  Greek  historian,  whose  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great  is  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Julius  Valerius. 
It  is  a  work  of  no  credit,  abounding  in  errors. 

jESOP,  Clodius,  a  celebrated  actor,  who  flourished 
about  the  670th  year  of  Rome.  He  and  Roscius  were  con- 
temporaries, and  the  best  performers  who  ever  appeared 
upon  the  Roman  stago;  the  former  excelling  in  tragedy, 
tho  latter  in  oomedy.  Cicero  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
both  actors,  and  put  himself  under  their  direction  to  per- 
fect his  action.  /Esop  performed  many  friendly  services  to 
Cicero,  especially  during  the  period  of  his  banishment  He 
appears  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  improve  himself  in  his 
art,  and  to  have  always  studied  his  part  with  the  greatest 
care.  On  the  stage  his  declamation  was  emphatic  and  his 
action  vehement,  and  he  became  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
port  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  reported  of  him,  that  while 
h»  was  representing  Atreus  deliberating  how  he  should 
revenge  himself  on  Thyestcs,  he  forgot  himself  so  far  in 
the  heat  of  action  that  with  his  truncheon  he  struck  and 
killed  one  of  the  servants  crossing  the  stage.  His  age  and 
the  time  of  his  death  are  uncertain ;  but  he  made  his  last 
appearance  on  the  stage  in  nr.  55,  at  the  dedication  of 
Pompoy  s  theatre,  on  which  occasion  his  voice  failed  him. 
JEoop  lived  in  a  somewhat  expensive  manner;  but  ho 
nevertheless  contrived  to  leave  an  ample  fortune  to  his 
spendthrift  son.  This  is  the  son  of  ./Esop  mentioned  by 
Horace  {Sat.  iii.  3,  239)  as  taking  a  pearl  from  the  ear- 
drop of  Cecilia  Metella,  and  dissolving  it  in  vinegar,  that 
he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  swallowing  eight  thousand 
pounds'  worth  at  a  draught 

^ESTHETICS  is  the  term  now  employed  to  designate 
tho  theory  of  tho  Fine  Arts— the  science  of  the  Beautiful, 
with  its  allied  conceptions  and  emotions.  The  province  of 
tho  science  is  not  however,  very  definitely  fixed,  and  there 
is  still  some  ambiguity  about  the  meaning  of  the  term,  arising 
from  its  etymology  and  various  use.  Tho  word  aesthetic,  in 
its  original  Greek  form  (alu^r.*^},  means  anything  that 
has  to  do  with  perception  by  the  senses,  and  this  wider 
connotation  was  retained  by  Kant  who,  under  the  title 
Transcendental  ^Esthetic,  treats  of  the  a  priori  principles 
of  all  sensuou*  knowledge.    The  limitation  of  the  term  to 


tho  comparatively  narrow  class  of  sensations  and  pen*i- 
tiona  occupied  with  the  Beautiful  and  its  allied  properties 
is  duo  to  the  Germans,  and  primarily  to  Baumgarten,  who 
started  from  the  supposition  that,  just  as  truth  is  the  end 
and  perfection  of  pure  knowledge  or  the  understanding, 
and  good  that  of  the  will,  so  beauty  must  bo  the  supreme 
aim  of  all  sensuous  knowledge.  Yet  >pite  of  these  sources 
of  vagueness  in  the  subject  and  its  name,  some  considerable 
part  of  the  theory  can  be  looked  upon  as  pretty  clearly 
defined,  and  it  may  bo  possible,  by  means  of  careful  reflec- 
tion on  this  ascertainable  quantity,  to  indicate,  roughly  at 
least,  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  a  complete  system  ol 
aesthetic  doctrine. 

A  very  brief  survey  of  what  has  been  written  under 
the  name  aesthetics  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  includes, 
as'its  first  and  foremost  problem,  the  determination  of  the 
nature  and  laws  of  Beauty,  including  along  with  the  Beau- 
tiful, in  its  narrower  signification,  it*  kindred  subjects,  tho 
Sublime  and  the  Ludicrous.  To  discover  what  it  is  in 
things  which  makes  them  beautiful  or  ugly,  sublime  or 
ludicrous,  is  one  constant  factor  in  the  (esthetic  problem. 
Intimately  connected  with  this  objectivo  question  is  the 
subjective  and  psychological  inquiry  into  tho  nature  of  the 
feelings  and  ideas  that  have  beauty  for  their  object 
Further,  it  will  be  found  that  all  attempts  to  construct  a 
complete  aesthetic  theory  aim  at  determining  the  highest 
ends  of  the  Fine  Arts  (which  obviously  concern  them- 
selves largely,  if  not  exclusively,  with  tho  Beautiful),  and 
at  marking  out  tho  distinctions  and  tracing  the  depen- 
dencies of  natural  and  artistic  beauty.  All  this  part  <<f 
the  field  of  aesthetic  inquiry  seems  fairly  agreed  on,  ami 
it  is  only  when  wo  approach  other  sides  of  the  Fine  Arts 
that  tho  precise  scope  of  the  science  appears  obscure.  But 
while  there  is  this  measure  of  agreement  as  to  tho  proper 
subject  matter  of  aesthetics,  we  find  two  diametrically 
opposed  methods  of  approaching  it,  which  distinctly  colour 
all  parts  of  the  doctrine  arrived  at  and  impose  different 
limitations  to  tho  boundaries  of  the  subject  The  first 
is  tho  metaphysical  or  a  priori  method;  the  second  the 
scientific  or  empirical  method.  The  one  reasons  deduc- 
tively from  ultra-scientific  conceptions  respecting  the  ulti- 
mate nature  of  the  universe  and  human  intelligence,  and 
seeks  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  beauty  and  art  by 
help  of  these.  The  other  proceeds  inductively  from  the 
consideration  of  theso  phenomena,  as  facts  capable  of 
being  compared,  classified,  and  brought  under  certain  uni- 
formities. At  tho  same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
either  method  is  customarily  pursued  in  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  other.  The  most  subtle  exponent  of 
transcendentalism  in  art  appeals  to  generalisations  drawn 
from  tho  facta  of  art;  nor  have  tho  professedly  scientific 
critics  often  abstained  from  introducing  conceptions  and 
hypotheses  of  a  metaphysical  . " 


(A)  Metaphysical  Pboi 

Metaphysical  speculation  in  aesthetics  centres  about  the 
objectivo  nature  of  beauty,  and  arises  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner : — The  appreciation  of  the  Beautiful  is  a 
mode  of  perception.  In  estimating  a  beautiful  Landscape  or 
a  beautiful  statue,  the  mind  perceives  the  beauty  as  a  pro- 
perty of  the  object  It  is,  moreover,  a  single  property ;  the 
name  beautiful  always  denoting  the  same  essential  thing, 
whatever  this  may  be.  Now  wo  find  t  hat  it  is  not  a  simple 
property  of  matter  known  through  one  particular  class  cf 
sensations,  as  colour;  and  the  question  arises,  what  it  really 
is  in  itself,  whether  inherent  in  and  inseparable  from 
matter,  or  something  superior  to  it  and  if  so,  how  revealed 
through  it  The  directions  of  this  inquiry  have  been 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  systems  of  metaphysical  thought 
On  the  supposition  of  a  real  substance  matter,  independent 
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of  all  intelligence,  human  or  divine,  writer*  ha\e  attempted 
to  discover  the  essential  principle  which  beautifies  it.  It 
has  been  universally  considered  by  metaphysicians  that 
matter  in  itself  is  devoid  of  beauty,  if  not  positively  ugly, 
and  the  only  question  arises  as  to  the  extraneous  principle 
which  imparts  beauty  to  it  Thia  has  been  conceived 
tither  as  a  simple  force  distinct  from  matter,  yet  setting  it 
is  motion,  vivifying  it,  and  reducing  it  to  forms,  as  by 
Leveque;  or  as  a  divine  being,  whose  volition  directly 
invests  material  objects  with  all  their  beautiful  aspects,  as 
by  Rcid;  or,  lastly,  as  self -existent  forms  or  ideas  supcrin- 
ricced  upon  matter,  which  are  in  truth  the  beauty  of  objects, 
u  by  Plato  and  his  modern  followers. 

In  tho  prevailing  German  systems  of  aesthetics,  which 
are  based  on  an  outological  idealism,  the  independent 
ciiitence  of  matter  has  been  denied.  These  writers  con- 
rave  an  absolute  Thought  or  Idea  as  the  ultimate  reality, 
i !  which  matter  and  consciousness  ore  but  the  two  sides. 
Hatter,  is  conceived  as  the  negative  or  limiting  principle  in 
til  action  or  self-movement  of  the  Absolute.  The  problem 
of  objective  beauty  becomes  on  this  hypothesis  the  dcter- 
nination  of  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  Beautiful  is  a 
i-.jnifestatiou  of  the  supreme  thought;  for  the  Good  and 
the  True  are  equally  revelations  of  the  Unconditioned,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  mark  off  beauty  from  these.  Various 
definitions  of  the  Beautiful,  based  on  this  mode  of  concep- 
tion, may  be  found  in  the  systems  of  Hegel,  Weisse,  and 
the  Hegelians.  The  second  great  problem  in  the  meta- 
physics of  esthetics  is  to  co-ordinate  the  species  of  the 
Kthetic  genus,  namely,  the  Beautiful  (in  its  narrow  sense), 
tie  Ugly,  the  Sublime,  and  the  Ridiculous  This  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Hegelians,  and  their  attempts  to  construct 
vhat  they  coll  the  dialectics  of  aesthetics  are  among  the 
most  curious  products  of  metaphysical  thought  It  being 
turned  that  there  is  some  one  outological  process  running 
through  every  manifestation  of  the  aesthetic  Idea,  these 
vr.ien  have  sought  to  determine  how  each  of  the  subaltern 
notions  is  related  to  this  process.  The  last  problem  in  the 
scheme  of  metaphysical  aesthetics  relates  to  the  nature  and 
functions  of  Art,  looked  at  on  one  side  as  a  reproduction  in 
altered  form  of  the  beauty  of  Nature,  and,  on  the  other,  as 
the  conscious  product  of  aesthetic  intuition  in  the  human 
mind  First  of  all,  the  arts  ore  appreciated  and  classi- 
fied according  to  the  several  modes  in  which  they  body 
forth  the  Idea  to  our  minds.  Secondly,  since  the  Absolute 
may  be  spoken  of  as  revealing  itself  to  human  intelligence, 
to  human  intelligence  may  be  looked  on  as  groping  through 
lung  ages  after  the  Absolute,  and  thus  the  historical  evolu- 
tion of  art  finds  its  place  in  a  complete  metaphysic  of 
asthetica.  In  concluding  this  preliminary  sketch  of  the 
metaphysical  systems,  it  should  be  added  that  they  can  be 
adequately  estimated  and  criticised  only  in  connection  with 
the  whole  systems  of  thought  of  which  they  are  organic 
port*.  Within  the  scope  of  a  purely  scientific  criticism 
it  ia  only  possible  to  point  out  any  inconsistencies  in  the 
^  plication  of  these  ideas  to  beauty  and  art,  and  to  show  how 
much  or  how  little  they  effect,  as  hypothetical  instruments, 
in  helping  us  more  clearly  to  understand  the 


(B.)  SciEKTiric 

In  the  scientific  discussion  of  aesthetic  subjects,  the  anti- 
thesis of  subject  and  object  in  human  cognition  is  accepted 
as  s  phenomenal  distinction,  without  any  inquiry  into 
its  ontological  meaning.  Inquirers  no  longer  discuss  the 
essence  of  beauty,  looked  on  as  a  transcendental  conception 
above  aD  experience,  but  seek  to  determine  in  what  the 
Beautiful,  as  a  aeries  of  phenomena,  clearly  and  visibly 
consists.  ./Esthetic  speculation  becomes,  accordingly,  more 
purely  psychological.  First  of.  all,  the  unity  of  beauty  is 
It  Is  asked  whether  all  objects  which  appear 
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beautiful  are  so  because  of  some  one  ultimate  property,  or 
combination  of  properties,  running  through  all  examples  of 
beauty,  or  whether  they  are  so  called  simply  because  they 
produce  some  common  pleasurable  feeling  in  the  mind. 
This  is  a  question  of  induction  from  facta  and  consequent 
definition,  lying  at  the  very  threshold  of  rsthetic  science. 
It  has  been  most  vigorously  disputed  by  British  writers  ou 
the  subject,  and  many  of  them  have  decided  in  favour  of 
the  plurality  and  diversity  of  elements  in  beauty.  Again, 
it  has  been  asked  in  which  category  of  our  experience, 
objective  or  subjective,  beauty  originates.    By  some  it  has 
been  referred  to  an  objective  source,  whether  to  sensation, 
as  a  direct  result  of  physiological  action,  as  by  Burke,  or 
to  something  distinctly  perceived  by  means  of  sensation,  as 
a  certaiu  relation  of  unity,  symmetry,  Lc,  among  the 
porta  of  an  object,  its  colours,  forms,  and  so  on,  as  pro- 
bably by  Aristotle,  Diderot,  Hogarth,  and  most  writers. 
By  others  the  source  of  beauty  has  been  sought  in  the 
inner  life  of  the  mind  itself,  in  certain  ideas  and  emotions 
which  have  become  reflected  on  external  objects  by  asso- 
ciation.   This  is  the  doctrine  of  Alison.    A  third  chus 
recognise  both  of  these  sources,  attributing  tho  effects  of 
beauty  partly  to  the  pleasurable  effects  of  external  stimu- 
lation, partly  to  the  activities  of  perception,  and  partly 
to  multitudinoua  associations  of  ideas  and  feelings  from 
past  experience.     This  class  includes  Dugald  Stewart, 
Professor  Bain,  and  Mr  Herbert  Spencer.    A  third  question 
in  the  general  scientific  theory  of  beauty  which  is  closely 
related  to  tho  last  and  largely  determined  by  it,  is  the  precise 
nature  of  the  mental  faculty  or  activity  concerned  in  the 
perception  and  appreciation  of  the  Beautiful.  This,  too,  has 
been  widely  discussed  by  English  writers,— answers  to  the 
other  <two  questions  frequently  appearing  as  the  necessary 
implications  of  the  solution  of  this  one.    By  those  who 
a/linn  that  beauty  is  a  simple  property  or  conjunction  of 
properties  in  external  objects,  the  subjective  perception  of 
this  property  has  been  regarded  either  as  a  unique  faculty 
(the  internal  sense),  or  as  the  rational  principle  acting  in  a 
certain  way.   By  the  school  of  Alison,  who  find  the  source 
of  beauty  in  a  certain  flow  of  ideas  suggested  by  an  object, 
the  perception  of  the  same,  as  a  property  of  the  object, 
would  be  explained  as  the  result  of  inseparable  association, 
producing  a  kind  of  momentary  delusion.    And  this  same 
effect  of  association,  in  producing  an  apparent  intuition  of 
one  simple  property,  would  bo  mode  use  of  by  those  later 
writers  who  resolve  the  nature  of  beauty  into  both  objective 
and  subjective  elements.    It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  while 
some  writers  have  treated  the  appreciation  of  beauty  as 
purely  intellectual,  others  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
emotional  element  of  pleasure.    With  respect  to  the  Ludi- 
crous and  the  Sublime,  aa  distinguish ea  from  the  Beautiful, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  tacit  agreement  that  both  of 
these  are  unique  and  single  properties,  whether  originally 
in  the  object  of  sense,  or  reflected  on  it  from  the  mind; 
and  various  theories  have  been  suggested  in  explanation  of 
the  characteristic  effects  of  these  properties  on  human 
sensibility  and  thought 

What  strikes  one  most,  perhaps,  in  these  discussions  is 
the  vagueness  due  to  the  great  diversity  of  conception  aa 
to  the  real  extent  of  the  Beautiful— the  number  of  object* 
it  may  be  supposed  to  denote.  While  one  class  of  writer* 
appears  to  limit  tho  term  to  the  highest  and  most  refined 
examples  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art,  others  have  looked 
on  it  as  properly  including  the  lower  and  more  vulgarly 
recognised  instances.  There  is  certainly  a  great  want  of 
definiteness  as  to  the  legitimate  scope  of  aesthetic  theory. 
It  will  be  seen,  too,  how  closely  this  point  bears  on  the 
question  of  the  relativity  of  aesthetic  impressions,  whether 
there  ia  any  form  of  beauty  which  pleases  universally  and 
necessarily,  as  Kant  affirms.    The  true  method  of  fcsolving 
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tliii  difficulty  would  appear  to  bo  to  look  on  testhotie 
impressions  more  as  a  growth,  rising,  with  the  advance  of 
intellectual  culture,  from  tho  crude  enjoyments  of  sensation 
to  the  more  refined  and  subtle  delights  of  the  cultivated 
mind.  The  problem  of  the  universal  and  nocessary  would 
then  resolve  itself  into  an  inquiry  into  a  general  tendency. 
It  would  be  asked  what  kinds  of  objects,  and  what  ele- 
ments of  sensation,  idea,  and  emotion,  tend  to  become  con- 
spicuous in  esthetic  pleasures,  in  proportion  as  tho  mind 
advances  in  general  emotional  and  intellectual  culture. 
Another  defect  in  nearly  all  the  theories  of  the  Beautiful 
that  have  been  proposed,  refers  to  tho  precise  relation  of 
the  intellectual  olement  in  the  aesthetic  impression.  In 
opposing  the  narrow  view,  that  the  appreciation  of  beauty 
is  a  purely  intellectual  act,  a  cold  intuition  of  reason, 
writers  havo  fallen  sometimes  into  another  narrowness,  in 
resolving  the  whole  of  the  effect  into  emotional  elements,  or 
certain  species  of  pleasure.  Unless  beauty  is,  as  Hutcheson 
affirmed,  a  simple  property  of  objects  like  colour,  the  per- 
ception of  it  as  objective,  which  all  must  allow  to  be  a 
mental  fact,  can  only  be  explained  by  means  of  certain  intel- 
lectual activities,  by  force  of  which  the  pleasurable  effects 
come  to  be  referred  to  such  a  seemingly  simple  property. 
Tho  solution  of  this  point  would  doubtless  be  found  in 
a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  perceptive  or  discrimi- 
native and  assimilative  activities  of  the  intellect  which  are 
invariably  called  into  play  by  complex  objects,  and  which 
correspond  to  the  attributes  of  proportion,  unity  in  variety, 
Ac,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  intui- 
ti vista.  Not  only  so,  but  any  theory  of  aesthetic  operations 
mast  bo  incomplete  which  does  not  give  prominence  to 
those  more  subtle  and  exaltejl  intellectual  activities  that 
are  involved  in  the  imaginative  side  of  assthetic  apprecia- 
tion, as  in  detecting  the  curious  half-hidden  implications 
which  make  up  the  essence  of  a  refined  humour,  in  con- 
structing those  vogue  yet  impressive  ideas  which  enter  into 
our  intuition  of  sublimity  and  infinity,  and  even  in  appreciat- 
ing such  seemingly  simple  qualities  as  purity  of  colour  and 
tone,  or  the  perfectly  graduated  blonding  of  two  adjacent 
colours.  Such  activities  of  the  mind  constitute,  among 
other  things,  the  symbolic  aspect  of  the  Beautiful,  and 
give,  as  Mr  Mill  suggests,  a  basis  of  truth  to  such  seem- 
ingly fanciful  notions  respecting  the  meaning  of  beautiful 
qualities  as  one  finds  in  the  works  of  Mr  Ruskin. 

But  comparatively  little  has  been  dono  in  a  purely 
scientific  manner  to  determine  the  nature  and  functions 
of  Art  so  as  to  fix  tho  relations  of  tho  different  arts 
to  simple  or  natural  beauty.  Aristotle  supplied  a  few 
valuable  doctrines,  which  have  been  rendered  still  more 
precise  by  Leasing  and  others.  Yet  there  seems  even  now 
no  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  tho  precise  aims  of  art,  how 
far  it  has  simply  to  reproduce  and  constructively  vary  the 
beauties  of  nature,  or  how  far  to  seek  modes  of  pleasurable 
effect  wider  than  those  supplied  by  natural  objects.  A  theory 
of  art  at  all  comparable  in  scientific  precision  to  existing 
theories  of  morals  has  yet  to  be  constructed.  Tho  few 
attempts  to  establish  a  basis  for  art  of  a  non-metaphysical 
kind  aro  characterised  by  great  one  sidodness.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  theory  that  the  function  of  art  is  to  imitate 
nature,  has  been  broached  again  and  again  with  scarcely  any 
reference  to  music,  merely,  as  it  seems,  out  of  an  impatience 
for  some  one  defining  property.  Without  attempting  to 
skotch  a  complete  doctrine  of  art,  a  suggestion  may  be  offered 
as  to  tho  right  direction  of  inquiry.  First  of  all,  then,  the 
widest  possible  generalisations  on  the  various  emotional 
susceptibilities  to  which  art  can  appeal  must  be  collected, 
from  a  study  both  of  mental  phenomena  as  a  whole,  and 
of  all  varieties  of  pleasurable  feeling  actually  ministered  by 
the  several  forms  of  art  This  would  fix  the  end  of  the 
fine  arts  in  tho  widest  sense,  marking  it  off  from  the  ends 


of  utility  and  morality.  Secondly,  the  Ligiiest  aims  of  art, 
or  the  ideal  of  art,  would  have  to  bo  dcteriained'by  a  cow 
sidermtion  of  tho  laws  of  compatibility  and  incompatibility 
among  these  various  orders  of  gratification,  the  requirements 
of  quantity,  variety,  and  harmony,  in  any  .lofty  aesthetic 
impression,  and  the  relative  valuo  of  the  sensational, 
intellectual,  and  emotional  elements  in  esthetic  effect 
This  part  of  the  subject  would  include  the  discussion  of 
tho  value  and  universal  necessity  of  tho  real  and  the  ides! 
in  art,  truth  to  -nature  and  imaginative  transformation. 
These  conclusions  would  require  verification  by  means  of 
the  widest  and  most  accurate  study  of  tho  development  of 
tho  arts,  in  which  could  be  traced  the  gradual  tentative 
progress  of  tho  artistic,  mind  towards  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  art,  as  well  as  the  permanent  superiority  of  sll 
those  forms  of  art  which  most -clearly  embody  this  tendency. 
This  port  of  the  theory  of  art  would  clearly  connect  itself 
with  tho  problem  of  the  general  law  or  tendency  in  aesthetic 
development  already  referred  to.  The  proper  determina- 
tion of  these  two  ideas,  the  whole  range  of  possible  esthetic 
delight,  and  the  direction  of  the  highest,  purest,  and  most 
permanent  delight  of  cultivated  minds,  would  at  once  dis- 
pose of  many  narrow  conceptions  of  art,  by  recognising  the 
need  of  the  widest  possible  diversity  and  grades  of  artistic 
value,  if  only  as  experiments  requisite  to  tho  discovery  of 
its  highest  function.  At  tho  same  time  the  meaning 
and  limits  of  the  universal  and  necessary  in  art  would  be 
defined,  and  the  unsuggestive  and  dreary  conflicts  between 
an  unbending  absolutism  and  a  lawless  individuoliun 
shown  to  bo  irrelevant  Tho  validity  of  canons  of  art,  end 
their  limitations,  would  in  this  manner  be  fixed,  and  th? 
impatient  exaltation  of  certain  schools  and  directions  of 
taste  reduced  to  a  modest  assertion  of  a  purely  relative* 
truth.  The  aims  of  art  as  a  whole  being  thus  determined, 
the  next  thing  would  be  to  define  and  classify  the  individcsl 
arts  of  painting,  music,  poetry,  dec,  according  to  their 
respective  powers  of  embodying  these  aim*.  This  would 
require  a  careful  consideration  of  the  material  or  medium 
of  expression  employed  by  each  art,  and  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  it  as  to  the  mode  of  representation.  The  deter- 
mination of  this  part  of  aesthetic  theory,  which  Leasing  com- 
menced, would  require  not  only  technical  but  considerable 
psychological  knowledge.  Similarly,  any  conclusion  arrived 
at  on  this  subject  would  need  to  be  verified  by  a  reference 
to  tho  history  of  tho  arts,  as  exemplifying  both  the  successes 
of  a  right  conception  of  the  scope  and  possibilities  of  the 
particular  art,  and  the  failures  resulting  from  a  mistaken 
conception.  Many  other  points,  such  as  the  nature  of 
genius,  the  function  and  bounds  of  criticism,  the  relatioa 
of  aesthetic  culture  to  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  pro- 
would  be  included  in  a  complete  scheme  of  art 


(C.)  History  or  Systems. 

In  the  following  brief  account  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  aesthetic  doctrine,  only  such  writings  will 
be  recognised  as  aim  at  some  general  conception  of  Art 
and  the  Beautiful  Much  that  posses  in  current  literature 
for  aesthetic  speculation,  namely,  a  certain  thoughtful  way 
of  criticising  special  works  of  art,  is  simply  tho  application 
of  recognised  principles  to  new  coses.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, in  the  bands  of  a  philosophic  critic  the  mere  appre- 
ciation of  a  single  poem  or  the  works  of  o  particular  artist 
may  become  a  luminous  discussion  of  tome  general  prin- 
ciple, and  this  method  of  constructing  aesthetic  theory  from 
the  criticism  of  a  single  work  or  aeries  of  works  was  ren- 
dered very  productive  by  Leasing. 

L  Greek  Speculation*. — Ancient  Greece  supplies  us  with 
tho  first  speculations  on  the  Beautiful  and  the  nims  of 
the  fine  arts.    Nor  is  it  surprising  that  among  a  people 
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to  productive  of  noble  artistic  creations,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  speculative,  numerous  attempts  to  theorise  on  these 
subjects  should  have  been  made.     We  have  in  classic 
writings  many  allusions  to  works  of  an  aesthetic  character 
now  lost,  such  as  a  series  on  poetry,  harmony,  and  even 
painting,  by  Democritus.    It  is  to  be  gathered,  too,  from 
Plato's  Dialogues  that  the  Sophists  made  the  principles  of 
beauty  a  special  department  in  their  teaching.    The  first 
Greek  thinker,  however,  whose  views  on  these  subjects  ore 
at  all  known  is  Socrates.    Accepting  Xenophon's  account 
of  his  views  in  the  Memorabilia  and  the  Sympotion,  we 
Sad  that  he  regarded  the  Beautiful  as  coincident  with  the 
Good,  and  both  of  them  as  resolvable  into  the  Useful.  Every 
beautiful  object  is  so  called  because  it  serves  some  rational 
end,  whether  the  security  or  gratification  of  man.    It  looks 
is  though  Socrates  rather  disparaged  the  immediate  grati- 
fication which  a  beautiful  object  afford*  to  perception  and 
contemplation,  and  emphasised  rather  its  power  of  further- 
ing the  more  necessary  ends  of  life.    Thus  he  said  that 
pictures  and  other  purposeless  works,  of  art,  when  used  to 
adorn  a  house,  hindered  rather  than  furthered  enjoyment, 
because  of  the  space  they  took  "from  useful  objects.  This 
mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  beauty  is,  however,  no 
necessary  consequence  of  the  theory  that  the  whole  nature 
of  beauty  is  to  minister  pleasure.    It  arises  from  undue 
attention  to  mere  material  comfort  as  a  condition  of  happi- 
ness.  The  really  valuable  point  which  Socrates  distinctly 
brought  to  light  is  the  relativity  of  beauty.    Unlike  his 
illustrious  disciple,  he  recognised  no  self-beauty  (ovto*  to 
aXir)  existing  absolutely  and  out  of  all  relation  to  a  per- 
dpient  mind. 

Of  the  precise  views  of  Plato  on  this  subject,  evon  if 
they  were  really  formed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  gain  a  just 
conception  from  the  Dialogues.    In  some  of  these,  called 
by  Mr  Qrote  the  Dialogues  of  Research,  as  the  Hippiat 
Major,  he  ventures  on  no  dogmatic  theory  of  Beauty,  and 
tereral  definitions  of  the  Beautiful  proposed  are  rejected 
ss  inadequate  by  the  Platonic  Socrates.    At  the  same  time 
we  may  conclude  that  Plato's  mind  leaned  decidedly  to  a 
theory  of  an  absolute  Beauty,  this,  indeed,  being  but  one  side 
of  bis  remarkable  scheme  of  Ideas  or  self-existing  Forms. 
In  the  Sympotion  he  describes  how  love  (Eros)  produces 
wpiration  towards  the  pure  idea  of  beauty.    It  is  only 
thu  absolute  beauty,  he  tells  us,  which  deserves  the  name 
of  beauty;  and  this  is  beautiful  in  every  manner,  and  the 
ground  of  beauty  in  all  things.   It  is  nothing  discoverable 
as  an  attribute  in  another  thing,  whether  living  being, 
earth,  or  heaven;  for  these  are  only  beautiful  things,  not 
the  Beautiful  itself.  It  is  the  eternal  and  perfect  existence 
costrasted  with  the  oscillations  between  existence  and  non- 
existence in  the  phenomenal  world  In  the  Phadrut,  again, 
he  treats  the  soul's  intuition  of  the  self-beautiful  as  a 
reminiscence  of  its  pne- natal  existence,  undented  by  union 
with  the  body.    With  respect  to  the  precise  forms  in 
which  the  idea  of  beauty  reveals  itself,  Plato  is  very  un- 
decided.   Of  course  his  theory  of  an  absolute  Beauty  is 
incompatible  with  the  notion  of  its  ministering  simply  a 
variety  of  sensuous  pleasure,  to  which  he  appears  to  lean  in 
the  Gjrgias  and  even  the  Hippiat  Major.    Further,  his 
peculiar  system  of  ideas  naturally  led  him  to  confuse  the 
leif-beautiful  with  other  general  conceptions  of  the  true  and 
the  good,  and  so  arose  the  Platonic  formula  KoXotcdyojSia, 
expressive  of  the  intimate  union  of  the  two  principles. 
So  far  as  his  writings  embody  L,c  notion  of  any  dis- 
tuiguishing  element  in  beautiful  objects,  it  is  proportion, 
harmony,  or  unity  among  the  parts  of  an  object.  The 
superior  beauty  of  proportion  is  taught  in  the  Pkilebut,  and 
ui  the  Pfkidon  it  is  applied  to  virtue.    As  a  closely-related 
riew,  we  see  him  emphasising  unity  in  its  simplest  aspect 
of  evenness  and  purity,  the  need  of  variety  being  over- 


looked. Thus  in  the  Pkilebut  he  states  his  preference  for 
regular  and  mathematical  forms,  as  the  straight  line  and 
the  circle.  So  he  selected  among  colours  pure  white, 
among  tones  the  pure  and  equal,  and  among  impressions 
of  touch  the  smooth.  At  the  same  time  the  Dialogues 
evince  many  other  tentative  distinctions  in  the  Beautiful, 
as,  for  example,  the  recognition  in  the  Politiet  of  two 
opposed  classes  of  beautiful  things,  those  characterised  by 
force  and  velocity,  and  those  by  a  certain  slowness  and 
softness ;  which  points  to  a  contrast  between  the  stimula- 
tive and  the  restful  in  sensation,  since  enlarged  upon  by 
English  psychologists.  Elsewhere  he  descants  on  the 
beauty  of  the  mind,  and  seems  to  think,  in  the  Republic, 
that  the  highest  beauty  of  proportion  is  seen  in  the  union 
of  a  beautiful  mind  with  a  beautiful  body.  In  spite  of 
bis  lofty  theory  of  the  origin  and  -nature  of  beauty, 
Plato  seems  to  have  imperfectly  appreciated  the  worth 
of  art  as  an  independent  end  in  human  life  and  culture. 
He  found  the  end  of  art  in  imitation  (fUfiiprtc),  but  esti- 
mated the  creative  activity  of  art  as  a  clever  knack,  little 
higher  in  intellectual  value  than  the  tricks  of  a  juggler. 
He  tended  to  regard  the  effects  of  art  as  devoid  of  all  serious 
value,  and  as  promoting  indolence  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  sensual  elements  of  human  nature.  (See  the  SophitUt, 
Gorgiat,  and  Republic.)  Accordingly,  in  his  scheme  for 
an  ideal  republic,  he  provided  for  the  most  inexorable 
censorship  on  poets,  <kc,  so  as  to  moke  art  as  far  as  possible 
a  mere  instrument  of  moral  and  political  training.  As  to 
particular  arts,  Plato  appears  to  have  allowed  a  certain 
ethical  value  to  music,  in  combination  with  dance  and  song, 
if  of  a  certain  character,  as  expressing  either  the  worthy 
and  manly,  or  tho  quiet  and  orderly.  With  respect  to 
poetry,  his  views,  as  expressed  in  the  Republic  and  else- 
where, wero  very  uncertain.  Thus  at  times  he  condemns 
tragedy  and  comedy  in  toto  ;  at  other  times  he  admits  the 
claims  of  a  lofty  dramatic  poetry.  He  seems  not  to  have 
fully  considered  the  aims  and  influences  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  which  he  constantly  disparages. 

A  loftier  conception  of  the  aims  of  poetry  was  afforded 
by  the  strictures  of  Aristophanes  in  the  -Frogs  and  else- 
where.   But  the  one  Greek  who,  as  for  as  we  know,  fully 
appreciated  and  clearly  set  forth  the  ends  of  the  fine  arts, 
considered,  independently  of  ethical  and  political  aims,  as 
tho  vehicles  to  tho  mind  of  the  ideas  and  delights  oi 
beauty,  was  Aristotle.    Unlike  Plato,  -  he  proceeded  less 
metaphysically  and  more  scientifically  to  investigate  the 
phenomena  of  beauty  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  principles 
of  art.    In  his  treatises  on  poetry  and  rhetoric,  ho  gives 
us,  along  with  a  theory  of  these  arts,  certain  principles  of 
beauty  in  general ;  and  scattered  among  his  other  writings  wo 
find  many  valuable  suggestions  on  the  same  subject.  First  of 
all,  Aristotle  ignores  all  conceptions  of  an  absolute  Beauty, 
and  at  the  same  time  seeks  to  distinguish  the  Beautiful  from 
the  Good  Thus,  although  in  the  more  popular  exposition, 
the  Rhetoric,  he  somewhat  incorrectly  makes  praiseworthi- 
ness  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Beautiful,  regarded  as  a 
species  of  the  Agreeable  or  Desirable,  he  seeks  in  tho  Meta- 
physics to  distinguish  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  thus:  the 
Good  is  always  in  action  (<v  xpd(ti) ;  the  Beautiful,  however, 
may  exist  in  motionless  things  as  well  (iv  iKtvyrots).  Else- 
where he  distinctly  teaches  that  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful 
are  different  Chrtpov),  although  the  Good,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, can  be  called  beautiful    He  thus  looked  on  the 
two  spheres  as  co-ordinate  species,  having  a  certain  arcs  in 
common.    It  should  be  noticed  that  the  habit  of  the  Greek 
mind,  in  estimating  the  value  of  moral  nobleness  and  eleva- 
tion of  character  by  their  power  of  gratifying  and  impress- 
ing a  spectator,  gave  rise  to  a  certain  ambiguity  in  the 
meaning  of  tA  «a\6v,  which  accounts  for  the  prominence 
the  Greek  thinkers  gave  to  the  connection  between  the 
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Beautiful  and  the  Good  or  morally  Worthy.  Aristotle 
further  distinguished  the  Beautiful  from  the  Fit,  and  in  a 
passage  of  the  Politic*  set  Beauty  above  the  Useful  and 
Necessary.  Another  characteristic  of  the  Beautiful  fixed 
by  this  thinker  in  the  Rhetoric  is  the  absence  of  all  lust 
or  desire  in  the  pleasure  it  bestows.  This  is  an  important 
point,  as  suggesting  the  disinterested  and  unmonotolising 
aide  of  iBsthetic  pleasure.  The  universal  elements  of 
beauty,  again,  Aristotle  finds  in  the  Metapkytic*  to  be  order 
(vd£tc),  symmetry,  and  dcfiniteness  or  detenninateneas  (to 
ipur flinty).  In  the  Poetics  he  adds  another  essential,  namely, 
a  certain  magnitude,  it  being  desirable,  for  a  synoptic  and 
single  view  of  the  parts,  that  the  object,  whether  a  natural 
body  or  a  work  of  art,  should  not  be  too  large,  while  clear- 
ness of  perception  requires  that  it  should  not  be  too  small. 
At  the  same  time  he  seems  to  think  that,  provided  the 
whole  be  risible  as  such,  the  greater  magnitude  of  an 
object  is  itself  an  element  of  beauty.  This  is  probably  to 
be  understood  by  help  of  a  passage  in  the  Politic;  which 
lays  down  the  need  of  a  number  of  beautiful  parts  or 
aspects  in  a  highly  beautiful  object,  as  the  human  body. 
With  respect  to  art,  Aristotle's  views  are  an  immense 
advance  on  those  of  Plato.  He  distinctly  recognised,  in  the 
Politic*  and  elsewhere,  that  its  aim  is  simply  to  give  imme- 
diate pleasure,  and  so  it  does  not  need  to  seek  the  useful 
like  the  mechanical  arts.  The  essence  of  art,  considered 
as  an  activity,  Aristotle  found  in  imitation,  which,  unlike 
Plato,  he  considers  not  as  an  nnworthy  trick,  but  as  in- 
cluding knowledge  and  discovery.  The  celebrated  passage 
in  the  Poetic*  where  be  declares  poetry  to  be  more  philo- 
sophic "  and  serious  a  matter  (crrouSatorrpov)  than  philo- 
sophy, best  shows  the  contrast  between  Plato  and  Aristotle 
in  their  estimates  of  the  dignity  of  artistic  labour.  In  the 
Poetic*  he  tells  us  that  the  objects  to  be  imitated  by  the 
poet  are  of  three  kinds— f  1.)  Those  things  or  events  which 
have  been  or  still  are;  (2.)  The  things  which  are  said  to  be 
and  seem  probable;  (3.)  The  things  which  necessarily  are 
<«!wu  cWt).  The  last  points,  as  Schasler  supposes,  to  the 
ideoi  character  of  imitation  as  opposed  to  mere  copying  of 
individual  objects  or  events,  and  accounts  for  the  lofty 
value  assigned  to  it  by  Aristotle.  More  particularly  the 
objects  of  imitation  in  poetry  and  music,  if  not  in  all  art, 
are  dispositions  (ij&j),  passions,  and  actions.  Aristotle 
gives  us  some  interesting  speculations  on  the  nature  of 
the  artist's  mind,  and  distinguishes  two  varieties  of  the 
poetic  imagination — the  easy  and  versatile  conceptive 
power  of  a  man  of  natural  genius  (iv$vys),  and  the  more 
emotional  and  lively  temperament  of  an  inspired  man 
(/uxvucot).  Ho  gives  us  no  complete  classification  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  his  principles  are  to 
be  taken  A  applicable  to  other  than  the  poetic  art  He 
seems,  however,  to  distinguish  poetry,  music,  and  dancing — 
all  of  which  are  supposed  to  imitate  some  clement  of  human 
nature,  some  feeling  or  action — by  the  means  they  employ, 
namely,  rhythm,  harmony,  melody,  and  vocal  sound.  Paiat- 
ing  and  sculpture  are  spoken  of  as  imitative  arta^but  their 
special  aims  are  not  defined.  Architecture  seems  ignored 
by  Aristotle  as  non-imitative.  His  peculiar  theory  of 
poetry  can  only  be  just  glanced  at  here.  Its  aim,  he  says, 
is  to  imitate  dispositions  and  actions.  Metrical  form  is 
hardly  looked  on  as  an  essential  .Poetic  imitation,  as  in- 
cluding the  selection  of  the  universal  in  human  nature  and 
history,  is  ably  treated ;  and  from  this  part  of  Aristotle's 
theory  all  modern  ideas  of  poetic  truth  are  more  or  less  deriv- 
able. He  distinguishes,  somewhat  Buperficiilly,  the  epic 
poem,  the  drama,  and-a  third  variety  not  named,  but  appa- 
rently lyric  poetry,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  poat  speaks 
in  each  variety,  whether  in  his  own  person,  or  in  that  of 
another,  or  in  both  alternately.  The  epic  and  the  dramatic 
require  unity  of  action,  a  certain  magnitude,  with 


beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  also  those  changes  of  for- 
tune and  recognitions  that  make  up  the  thrilling  character 
of  plot  The  ond  of  tragedy  Aristotle  defines  as  the  effecting, 
by  means  of  pity  and  fear,  of  a  purification  of  these  passions ; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  point  of  greatest  interest  for 
esthetics  in  the  whole  of  his  theory  of  poetry.  Whether  he 
is  referring  to  any  moral  influence  of  tragedy  on  the  emo- 
tions, bringing  both  fear  and  pity  in  the  spectator's  mind  to 
their  proper  ethical  mean,  as  Leasing  and  others  conceive; 
whether  he  simply  means  the  elimination  of  all  painful 
ingredients  in  these  feelings,  either  by  the  recognition  of 
the  imaginary  nature  of  the  evil  represented,  or  by  the  simul- 
taneous satisfaction  of  other  and  deeper  feelings  as  moral 
approval  or  wide  human  sympathy;  or,  finally,  whether  by 
"  purification  ".  we  are  to  understand  the  grateful  relief  by 
artificial  means  of  a  recurring  emotion  needing  periodic  vent, 
as  Ueberweg  argues, — this  subtle  ^point  may  be  left  to  the 
student  to  decide.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
far  Aristotle  attributed  something  analogous  to  this  Ka&apent 
to  the  other  arts.  In  the  Politic*  he  certainly  speaks  of  a 
purifying  effect  in  certain  kinds  of  music  in  quieting  the 
wilder  forms  of  excitement  Finally,  it  might  perhaps 
be  conjectured  from  his  definition  of  the  Ludicrous,  as 
something  faulty  and  disgraceful,  yet  free  from  pain,  and 
not  destructive,  that  he  would  find  in  the  laughter  of 
comedy  something  analogous  to  this  purification,  namely, 
the  gradual  resolution  of  the  more  painful  feelings  of  con- 
tempt or  disgust  into  the  genial  moods  of  pure  hilarity. 

Omitting  to  notice  the  few  valuable  remarks  on  Ba- 
thetic subjects  of  the  later  Greeks  and  their  Roman 
contemporaries,  one  may  briefly  refer  to  the  views  of  the 
Alexandrian  mystic  and  Neo-Platonist  Plotinus,  not  only 
because  of  their  intrinsic  interest,  but  on  account  of  their 
rescmblance  to  certain  modern  systems.  His  theory  is  to 
be  found  in  an  essay  on  the  Beautiful  in  the  series  of  dis- 
courses called  Enneade*.  His  philosophy  differs  from  the 
Platonic  in  the  recognition  of  an  objective  vol";,  the  direct 
emanation  from  the  absolute  Good,  in  which  the  ideas  or 
notions  (Koycn),  which  are  the  prototypes  of  real  things,  are 
immanent  This  Reason,  as  self-moviag,  becomes  the  for- 
mative influence  reducing  matter,  which  in  itself  is  dead, 
to  form.  Matter  thus  formed  becomes  a  notion  (Xoyot), 
and  this  form  is  beauty.  Objects  are  ugly  bo  far  as  they 
are  unacted  upon  by  Reason,  and  so  remain  formless.  The 
creative  rovt  is  absolute  Beanty,  and  is  called  the  more 
than  beautiful  (to  vripKoXXof).  There  are  three  degrees 
or  stages  of  the  Beautiful  in  manifestation,  namely,  the 
beauty  of  subjective  rots,  or  human  reason,  which  is  the 
highest;  that  of  the  human  soul,  which  is  leas  perfect 
through  the  connection  of  the  soul  with  a  material  body ; 
and  that  of  real  objects,  which  is  the  lowest  manifestation 
of  all  As  to  the  characteristic  form  of  beauty,  he  cup- 
posed,  in  opposition  to  Aristotle,  that  a  single  thing  not 
divisible  into  parta  might  be  beautiful  through  its  unity 
and  simplicity.  He  attached  special  worth  to  the  beaut; 
of  colours  in  which  material  darkness  is  overpowered  bj 
light  and  warmth.  In  reference  to  .artistic  beauty,  he  said 
that  when  the  artist  has  Xoyot  as  models  for  his  creations, 
these  may  become  more  beautiful  than  natural  objects. 
This  is  a  very  curious  divergence  of  opinion  from  the 
Platonic 

After  Plotinus  there  is  little  speculation  on  aesthetic 
subjects  till  we  come  to  modem  writers.  St  Augustine 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Beautiful,  now  lost,  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  reproduced  Platonic  ideas  under  a  Christian 
guise.  He  taught  that  unity  is  the  form  of  all  beauty 
(" omnia  porro  pulchritudinis  forma  unitas  est").  Infinite 
goodness,  truth,  and  beauty  are  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
and  communicated  by  him  to  things.  But  passing  from 
these  fragmentary  utterances,  we  may  consider  more  fully 
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the  modern  theories,  beginning  with  the  German  systems, 
as  being  the  most  metaphysical,  and  having  most  affinity 
with  ancient  speculation.  In  German  literature  the  two 
divisions  of  metaphysical  deduction' and  critical  construc- 
tion of  aesthetic  principles  are  very  sharply  contrasted, 
sad  nearly  every  writer  on  the  subject  is  easily  referred  to 
one  or  other  of  thb  classes.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
the  laborious  systematic  philosophers,  as  Kant  and  Hegel ; 
tod  on  the  other,  men  who  entered  upon  aesthetic  specula- 
tion either  as  connoisseurs  of  some  special  department,  as 
Winckelmann  and  Leasing,  or  even  as  productive  artists — 
for  example,  Schiller  and  Goethe. 

IL  Gtrman.  WriUrt. — The  first  of  the  Germans  who 
Attempted  to  fit  a  theory  of  the  Beautiful  and  of  Art 
into  a  complete  system  of  philosophy  was  Baumgarten. 
Adopting  the  Wolffian  principles  of  knowledge,  as  modi- 
fied by  Leibnitz,  he  thought  he  was  completing  that 
mtem  by  Betting  over  against  logical  knowledge,  whose 
object  is  truth,  aesthetic  knowledge,  which  has  to  do 
vita  beauty.  The  former  is  conceptive  knowledge  (6*- 
rnfada  Erkmnen),  the  act  of  the  understanding,  and 
its  result  as  the  science  of  clear  conceptions  is  embodied 
in  logic.  ./Esthetic  has  to  do,  not  with  clear,  but  con- 
fused conceptions  (yerworrtne  Vorttt(lungen),  namely,  sen- 
suous knowledge.  The  beautiful  is  defined  by  Baumgarten 
:-■  the  perfection  of  sensuous  knowledge,  and  the  ugly  is 
that  which  struggles  against  this  perfection ;  and,  con- 1 
latently  with  this  view,  he  first  employed  the  term' 
esthetic  (cuthrtica)  to  denote  a  theory  of  the  Beautiful.  J 
He  held  that  perfection,  as  harmony  of  object  with  its  con-1 
eepto'on  or  notion  (Begrif),  presents  itself  under  three  as- 
pects :— ( 1 . )  As  truth  for  pure  knowledge ;  (2. )  As  beauty  for 
eb»core  perception ;  (3.)  As  goodness  for  the  capacities  of 
desire  or  wilL  It  will  be  seen  at  once  by  the  thoughtful 
student  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  impressions  of 
beauty,  &c,  simply  as  intellectual  elements  (confused  con- 
ceptions), must  fail  to  account  for  their  emotional  aspects — 
feeling,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  the  aesthetic  impression, 
bang  radically  distinct  from  conception  and  knowledge. 
Still  Baumgarten  did  service  in  separating  so  sharply  the 
provinces  of  logic,  ethics,  and  aesthetics,  and  in  connecting 
the  litter  with  the  impressions  of  the  senses.  The  details 
of  bis  esthetics  are  mostly  unimportant  From  Leibnitz's 
theory  of  a  pre-established  harmony,  and  its  consequence 
that  the  world  is  the  best  possible,  Baumgarten  concluded 
that  nature  is  the  highest  embodiment  of  beauty,  and  that  art 
mast  seek  as  its  highest  function  the  strictest  possible  imita- 
tion of  nature.  Baumgarten  bad  several  disciples  in  this  con- 
ception of  aesthetics,  as  Sulzer  and  Moses  Mendelssohn.  1 

The  next  original  philosophical  scheme  of  aesthetics 
»  that  of  Kant.  His  system  of  knowledge  falls  into 
three  branches — the  critique  of  pure  reason,  which  has  to 
determine  what  are  the  a  priori  elements  in  the  know- 
ledge of  objects;  the  critique  of  practical  reason,  which 
inquires  into  the  a  priori  determinations  of  the  will ;  and 
the  critique  of  judgment,  which  he  regards  as,a  connecting 
link  between  the  other  two,  and  which  has  to  do  with  any 
*  priori  principles  of  emotion  (pleasure  and  pain),  as 
toe  middle  term  between  cognition  and  volition.  This 
judgment  Kant  divides  into  the  aesthetic,  when  pleasure 
or  pain  is  felt  immediately  on  presentation  of  an  object; 
ud  the  teleological,  which  implies  a  pre-existing  notion, 
to  which  the  object  is  expected  to  conform.  He  attempts, 
in  a  somewhat  strained  manner,  to  define  the  Beautiful  byj 
help  of  his  four  categories.  In  quality  beauty  is  that  I 
which  pleases  without  interest  or  pleasure  in  the  existence 
of  the  object  This  distinguishes  ifcfrom  the  Bimply  Agree- 
able and  the  Good,  the  former  stimulating  desire,  and  the 
latter  giving  motive  to  the  wilL    In  quantity  it  is  a  uni 


is  the  form  of  adaptation  {Zwethndttigkexf)  without  any 
end  being  conceived.  Finally,  in  modality  it  is  a  necessary 
satisfaction,  pleasiug  not  by  a  universal  rule,  this  being 
unassignable,  but  by  a  tentus  communis,  or  agreement  of 
taste.  Kant  is  not  very  consistent  in  carrying  out  these 
distinctions.  Thus,  for  example,  he  recognises  in  fitness  a 
particular  species  of  beauty,  namely,  "  adhering "  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "free"  or  intrinsic  beauty,  without  re- 
cognising that  this  implies  the  presence  of  a  notion.  So,' 
in  discussing  the  objective  validity  of  our  aesthetic  im- 
pressions, he  decides  that  the  highest  meaning  of  beauty 
is  to  symbolise  moral  good;  and,  in  even  a  more  fanciful 
manner  than  that  of  Mr  Buskin,  ho  attaches  moral  ideas, 
as  modesty,  frankness,  courage,  &c,  to  the  seven  primary 
colours  of  the  Newtonian  system.  Yet  he  docs  not  admit 
that  the  perception  of  this  symbolic  function  involves  any 
notion.  Once  more,  he  attributes  beauty  to  a  single  colour 
or  tone  by  reason  of  its  purity.  But  such  a  definition  of 
the  form  of  the  Beautiful  clearly  involves  some  notion  in 
the  percipient  mind.  Kant  further  applies  his  four  cate- 
gories, with  still  less  of  fruitful  suggestion,  to  the  Sublime. 
The  satisfaction  of  the  Sublimo  is  a  kind  of  negative  plea- 
sure created  through  the  feeling  of  a  momentary  restraint 
(Hemmung)  of  vital  force,  and  of  a  subsequent  outpouring 
of  the  same  in  greater  intensity.  The  feeling  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  imagination  is  succeeded  by  a  consciousness 
of  the  superiority  of  reason  to  imagination.  The  sentiment 
is  thud  a  kind  of  wonder  or  awe.  Sublimity  is  either  mathe- 
matical, that  of  magnitude,  or  dynamical,  that  of  nature's 
might  |  He  allows  no  sublimity  to  passions,  as  rage  or 
revenge.  Kant  has,  too,  a  theory  of  the  Ridiculous,  the 
effect  of  which  he  lays,  oddly  enough  in  respect  to  the  rest 
of  his  doctrine,  in  a  grateful  action  of  the  body,  the  muscles 
of  the  diaphragm,  dec,  giving  a  sense  of  health.  This 
action  takes  place  on  the  sudden  relaxation  of  the  under- 
standing when  kept  in  a  state  of  tension  by  expectation. 
The  cause  of  laughter,  or  the  Ridiculous,  may  hence  be 
defined  as  "the  sudden  transformation  of  a  term 
tion  into  nothing."  He  placed  the  beauty  of 
above  that  of  art,  which  can  be  of  value  only  mediately, 
not  as  an  end  in  itself.  He  classifies  the  arts  according  as 
they  express  the  aesthetic  idea — whatever  this  may  mean 
after  his  exclusion  of  all  definite  conception  from  the  per- 
ception of  beauty.  Just  aa  expression  in  apeech  consists 
of  articulation,  gesticulation,  and  modulation,  answering 
to  thought,  intuition  (Anschauung),  and  feeling,  so  we  have 
three  lands  of  art— (I.)  Those  proceeding  oraDy  (redendt), 
oratory  and  poetry;  (2.)  Those  of  visible  imago  (bildende), 
plastic  art  and  painting;  and  (3.)  "the  art  of  the  play  of 
feelings,"  namely,  music  and  "colour  art,"  which  last  is 
not  defined.  Kant's  system  is  very  defective,  and  some 
of  its  inconsistencies  were  pointed  out  by  Herder  in  his 
Kalligone,  who  lacked,  however,  philosophic  accuracy. 
Herder  denied  Kant's  distinctions  between  the  Beautiful, 
the  Good,  and  the  Agreeable,  saying  that  the  first  must  be 
desired  as  well  as  satisfying,  and  the  second  be  loved  as  well 
as  prized.  Yet  herein  Kant  is  decidedly  superior  to  hit 
critic  Herder  held,  in  opposition  to  Kant,  that  all  beauty 
includes  significance  (BedeuUamJceit),  and  cannot  affect 
us  apart  from  a  notion  of  perfection.  But  here,  too,  Kant 
is  to  be  preferred,  since  his  theory  does  npt  assume  all 
beautiful  objects  to  contain  some  one  element  or  form 
capable  of  being  detected.  Kant's  real  additions  to 
aesthetic  theory  consist  in  the  better  separation  of  the 
Beautiful  from  the  Good  and  Agreeable,  in  the  prominence 
given  to  the  emotional  side  of  aesthetic  impressions,  and 
in  the  partial  recognition  of  the  relativity  of  aesthetic 
judgment,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Sublime. 

After  Kant  the  next  philosopher  to  discuss  the  meta- 
Lphyaica  of  the  Beautiful  and  art  is  Schelling.  He  sought 
^  L  Jiliaffceaby  tji 
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to  engraft  art  upon  his  curioua  system  of  transcendental 
idealism  in  a  manner  which  can  only  be  faintly  indicated 
here.  In  Schelling's  metaphysical  system  the  relation  of 
subject  and  object  is  conceived  as  identity.  Each  exists, 
yet  not  independently  of  the  other,  but  identified  in  a 
higher,  the  absolute.  They  may  be  conceived  as  two  poles 
representing  different  directions,  but  yet  inseparably  joined. 
All  knowledge  reals  on  this  agreement.  Either  nature,  the 
object,  may  be  conceived  as  the  priut,  and  the  subject  con- 
structed out  of  it;  or  the  subject  may  be  taken  as  thepniw, 
and  the  object  constructed  from  it  These  are  the  two 
poles  of  knowledge,  and  constitute  the  philosophy  of  nature 
and  the  transcendental  philosophy.  The  latter,  like  Kant's 
philosophy  of  mind,  is  based  on  a  threefold  conception  of 
the  powers  of  human  nature.  It  consists  of — (1. )  Theoretic 
philosophy,  dealing  with  perception;  (2.)  Practical  philo- 
sophy, discussing  tho  will  and  freedom;  and  (3.)  The  philo- 
sophy of  art  The  aim  of  the  last  is  thus  expressed :  The 
tgo  must  succeed  in  actually  perceiving  the  concord  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  which  is  half  disguised  in  perception  and 
volition.  This  concord  is  seen  within  the  limits  of  the  tgo 
in  artistic  perception  only.  Just  as  the  product  of  nature 
is  an  unconscious  product  like  a  conscious  one,  in  its  de- 
signf illness,  so  the  product  of  art  is  a  conscious  product 
like  an  unconscious  one.  Only  in  the  work  of  art  does 
intelligence  reach  a  perfect  perception  of  its  red  self. 
This  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  infinite  satisfaction,  all 
mystery  being  solved.  Through  the  creative  activity  of 
the  artist  the  absoluto  reveals  itself  in  the  perfect  identity 
of  subject  and  object  Art  is  therefore  higher  than  philo- 
sophy. Schelling  thus  sets  tho  beauty  of  art  far  above  that 
of  nature.  As  to  the  form  of  the  beautiful  he  is  very  vague, 
leaning  now  to  a  conception  of  harmony  in  the  totality  of 
tho  world  ( Wtltall),  and  now  to  a  Platonic  conception  of 
primitive  forms  (Orbilder)  of  perfection.  He  has  a  very 
intricate  classification  of  the  arts,  based  on  his  antithesis 
of  object  and  subject,  reality  and  ideality.  A  curious 
feature  of  Schilling's  theory  is  his  application  of  his  one 
fundamental  idea  to  tragedy.  The  essence  of  tragedy  is, 
ho  thinks,  an  actual  conflict  of  liberty  in  the  subject  with 
objective  necessity,  in  which  both  being  conquered  and 
conquering,  appear  at  once  in  the  perfect  indifference. 
Antique  tragedy  he  holds,  accordingly,  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect composition  of  all  arts. 

Passing  over  Solgcr,  whose  aesthetic  doctrine  is  little 
more  than  a  revival  of  Platonism,  we  come  to  HegeL  His 
system  of  philosophy  falls  into  three  parts,  all  based  on 
the  self-movement  of  tho  idea  or  absolute :— (I.)  The 
logic  discussing  tho  pure  universal  notions  which  are  tho 
logical  evolution  bf  the  absolute,  as  pure  thought;  (2.) 
Philosophy  of  nature — the  disruption  of  thought,  the  idea, 
into  the  particular  and  external;  (3.)  Philosophy  of  the 
spirit— tho  return  of  thought  or  the  absolute  from  this 
self-alienation  to  itself  it.  self-cognisant  thought  Just 
as  tho  absolute,  so  has  spirit  a  aeries  of  three  grad<  to 
traverse — (a.)  Subjective  spirit  or  intelligence,  relating 
itself  to  the  rationd  object  as  something  given;  (b.)  Ob- 
jective spirit  or  will,  which  converts  the  subjecti vised 
theoretical  matter  (truth)  into  objectivity;  (c.)  Absolute 
spirit,  which  is  the  return  of  the  spirit  fronT  objectivity  to 
the  ideality  of  cognition,  to  the  perception  of  the  absolute 
idea.  This  again  has  three  stages — (1.)  Art,  in  which  tin 
absolute  is  immediately  present  to  sensuous  perception; 
(2.)  Religion,  which  embodies  certainty  of  tho  idea  as 
above  all  immediate  reality;  and  (3.)  Philosophy,  the  unity 
of  these.  According  to  this  conception,  the  beautiful  is 
defined  as  the  shining  of  the  idea  through  a  sensuous 
medium  (as  colour  or  tone).  It  is  said  to  have  its  life  in 
shining  or  appearance  (Schein),  and  so  differs  from  the  true, 
which  is  not  real  sensuous  existence,  but  the  universal  idea 


contained  in  it  for  thought  He  defines  the  ronn  of  the 
Beautiful  as  unity  of  the  manifold.  The  notion  (Btgrif) 
gives  necessity  in  mutual  dependence  of  parts  (unity), 
while  the  reality  demands  the  appearance  or  semblance 
(Schein)  of  liberty  in  the  parte.  He  discusses  very  fully 
the  beauty  of  nature  as  immediate  unity,  of  notion  and 
reality,  and  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  beauty  of  organic 
life.  Bat  it  is  in  art  that  like  Schelling,  he  finds  the 
highest  revelation  of  the  Beautiful.  Art  makes  up  the 
deficiencies  of  natural  beauty  by  bringing  the  idea  into 
clearer  light  "bowing  the  external  in  its  life  and  spirit- 
ual animation.  The  various  forms  of  art  depend  on  the 
various  combinations  of  matter  and  form.  In  Orients! 
or  symbolical  art  matter  is  predominant  And  the  thought 
is  struggling  through  with  pain  so  as  to  reveal  the  ideal 
In  the  classical  form  the  ideal  has  attained  an  adequate 
existence,  form  and  matter  being  absolutely  commensurate. 
Lastly,  in  the  romantic  form,  the  matter  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  show,  and  the  ideal  is  supreme.  Hegel  classifies  the 
individual  arts  according  to  this  same  principle  of  the  rela- 
tive supremacy  of  form  and  matter — (1.)  The  beginning  of 
art  is  architecture,  in  which  aa  a  symbolic  art  the  sensuous 
material  is  in  excess.  (2.)  Sculpture  is  less  subjected  te 
matter,  and,  as  representing  the  living  body,  is  a  step  to- 
wards s  higher  ideality.  (3.)  Painting,  which  is  the  romantic 
art  mr*  .'v'-.v/i',  expresses  the  full  life  of  the  soul  By  the 
elimination  of  the  third  dimension  of  sjxice,  and  the 
employment  of  a  coloured  plane,  painting  rids  itself  of  the 
coarse  material  substrate  of  sculpture,  and  produces  only 
a  semblance  of  materiality.  (4.)  In  music,  which  employs 
pure  tone,  all  the  elements  of  space  are  suppressed,  and 
hence  its  content  is  the  inner  emotional  nature  (Gemutk). 
Music  is  the  most  subjective  of  the  arte.  (5.)  Poetry  has  the 
privilege  of  universal  expression.  It  contains  all  the  other 
arts  in  itself,  namely,  the  plastic  art  in  the  epos,  music  in 
the  ode,  and  the  unity  of  both  in  the  drama. 

Several  systems  of  aesthetics,  more  or  leas  Hegelian  in 
character,  can  only  be  referred  to  in  passing.  Weisse 
defined  aesthetics  as  the  science  of  tho  idea  of  beauty,  and 
explained  the  Beautiful  as  the  entrance  of  the  universal  or  of 
the  essence  into  the  limited  and  finite,  that  is,  the  cancelling 
or  annulling  of  truth  (dit  au/gehobtne  Wakrheit).  By  thus 
recognising  an  internal  contradiction  in  all  beauty,  he  sought 
to  develope,  by  a  curious  dialectical  process,  the  ideas  of  the 
Ugly,  the  Sublime,  and  the  Ludicrous.  He  treats  each  of 
these  three  in  immediate  contrast  to  beauty.  Ugliness  is  ths 
immediate  existence  of  beauty.  It  appears  as  the  negative 
moment  in  the  Sublime,  and  in  the  Ludicrous  this  negativity 
is  again  cancelled  and  resolved  into  affirmation  so  aa  to  con- 
stitute a  return  to  the  Beautiful.  A  like  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  relations  of  the  Ugly,  Comic,  Ac,  as  moments  of 
the  self-revealing  idea  was  made  by  several  Hegelians. 
Thus  Huge,  in  his  Abhandlvng  ubtr  dot  KomueAe,  teaches 
that  sublimity  is  the  esthetic  idea  striving  to  find  itself, 
together  with  the  satisfaction  of  this  striving.  If,  how- 
ever, the  idea  lose  itself,  sinking  away  in  a  kind  of  swoon, 
we  have  the  Ugly.  Finally,  when  the  idea  recovers  from 
tho  swoon,  its  new  birth  is  attended  with  a  feeling  of 
amusement  (Erkeiterung),  and  then  we  have  the  effect  of 
the  Ludicrous.  Roeenkranz,  in  his  JRttketik  de*  Han- 
lichen,  conceives  the  Ugly  as  the  negation  of  the  Beautiful, 
or  as  the  middle  between  the  Beautiful  and  the  Ludicrous, 
and  seeks  to  trace  out  its  various  manifestations  in  form- 
lessness in  nature,  incorrectness  in  artistic  representation, 
and  deformity  or  the  disorganisation  of  the  Beautiful  in 
caricature.  Schooler,  again,  seems  to  hold  that  the  Ugly  is 
co-ordinate  with  the  Beautiful,  being  the  motor  principle 
that  drives  the  Beautiful  from  the  unconditioned  rest  of 
the  Platonio  idea,  from  the  sphere  of  empty  abatractnesa 
to  actuality.    This  fundamental  contradiction  reveals  itself 
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as  the  contrast  of  matter  and  spirit,  ngid  motion!  essnesa 
and  motion,  and  appears  in  art  aa  the  antithesis  of  the 
lublime  and  graceful  (dot  Anmuthige),  the  latter  containing 
the  Naif,  the  Pretty,  and  the  Ridiculous.  Finally,  Theodor 
Viacher  seeks  to  settle  these  subtle  relationships  in  this 
manner:  He  supposes  the  Sublime  to  be  the  sundering  of 
the  Bathetic  idea  and  its  sensuous  image  (Gebild)  from  tho 
state  of  unity  constituting  the  Beautiful,  the  idea  reaching 
as  the  infinite  over  against  the  finite  of  the  image.  The 
image  now  resists  the  sadden  rupture,  and  in  asserting 
itself  as  a  totality  in  defiance  of  the  idea  becomes  the  Ugly. 
The  Comic,  again,  is  the  result  of  some  partial  and  appa- 
rently involuntary  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  idea  by 
the  rebellious  image.  Schasler  says,  in  criticising  tho 
views  of  Viacher,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  satirical  in 
describing  the  dialectic  artifices  to  which  tho  idea  is  hero 
compelled,  little  suspecting  how  easily  any  similar  attempt 
to  adjust  relations  between  these  ideas,  looked  at  objectively 
u  movements  of  the  supreme  idea,  may  appear  equally  naif 
ud  funny  to  a  mind  not  already  oppressed  with  the  resist- 
ing burden  of  its  own  abstractions. 

Theodor  Vischer,  the  last  of  the  Hegelians  named  here, 
has  produced  the  largest  and  moat  laborious  system  of 
metaphysical  esthetics,  and  a  brief  account  of  its  scope 
must  be  given  to  complete  our  history  of  the  German 
■ystems.  He  defines  (esthetics  as  the  science  of  tho  Beau- 
tiful. His  system  falls  into  three  parts:  (1.)  Metaphyaic 
of  the  Beautiful;  (2.)  The  Beautiful  as  one-sided  existence 
—beauty  of  nature  and  the  human  imagination;  (3.)  The 
rubjective-objective  actuality  of  the  Beautiful — Art.  The 
metaphysic  again  falls  into  two  parts — the  theory  of  simple 
beauty,  and  that  of  tho  Beautiful  in  the  resistance  of  ita 
moments  (the  Sublime  and  Ridiculous).  He  defines  the 
Beautiful  aa  "  the  idea  in  the  form  of  limited  appearance." 
His  discuasioua  of  the  various  beauties  of  nature,  the 
organic  and  inorganic  world,  are  very  full  and  suggestive, 
and  his  elaboration  of  the  principles  of  art  (excepting  those 
of  music,  which  he  left  another  to  elucidate),  is  marked 
by  a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge.  He  divides  the  arts 
into — (1.)  The  objective,  or  eye  arts  (architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting);  (2.)  Subjective,  or  ear  arts  (music);  (3.) 
Subjective-objective  arts,  or  those  of  sensuous  conception 
(poetry).  He  subdivides  the  first  into  those  of  measuring 
light  (architecture),  touching  sight  (sculpture),  and  sight 
proper  (painting).  Viacher's  style  is  very  laboured.  His 
propositions  fall  into  the  form  of  mathematical  theorems, 
and  are  made  exceedingly  incomprehensible  by  the  ex- 
cessive subtleties  of  his  metaphysical  nomenclature. 

There  are  several  other  systems  of  aesthetics  which 
deserve  mention  here,  but  space  does  not  allow  of  a  full 
account  of  them.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
theories  of  Herbart,  Schopenhauer,  and  von  Kirchmann. 
Herbert's  views  are  based  on  his  curious  psychological 
conceptions.  He  ignores  any  function  in  the  Beautiful  as 
expressive  of  the  idea,  and  seeks  simply  to  determine  the 
simplest  forms  or  the  elementary  judgments  of  beauty. 
Schopenhauer's  discussions,  connecting  beauty  with  his 
peculiar  conception  of  the  universe  as  volition,  are  a  curious 
contribution  to  the  subject  As  a  specimen  of  his  specula- 
tions, one  may  give  his  definition  of  tragedy  as  the  repre- 
•entation  of  the  horrible  side  of  life,  the  scornful  dominion 
of  accident,  and  the  inevitable  fall  of  the  just  and  inno- 
cent, this  containing  a  significant  glimpse  into  the  nature 
of  the  world  and  existence.  Von-Kirehmann  has  written 
a  two-volume  work  on  aesthetics,  which  is  interesting  as  a 
reaction  against  the  Hegelian  method.  It  professes  to  be 
an  attempt  to  base  the  science  on  a  realistic  foundation, 
and  to  apply  the  principles  of  observation  and  induction 
king  acted  upon  in  natural  science. 

Tho  German  aesthetic  speculations  not  elaborated  into 


complete  systems  are  too  numerous  to  be  fully  represented 
here.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
theory  will  be  alluded  to.  Winckelmann's  services  to  the 
development  of  plastic  art  do  not  directly  concern  us. 
Of  his  theory  of  plastic  beauty,  based  exclusively  on  the 
principles  of  Greek  sculpture,  little  requires  to  be  said. 
He  first  pointed  to  the  real  sources  of  superiority  in  antique 
creations,  by  emphasising  the  distinction  between  natural 
and  ideal  beauty,  the  aesthetic  value  of  contour  as  an 
ideal  element,  the  beauty  of  expression  as  the  manifestation 
of  an  elevated  soul,  and  consisting  of  a  noble  simplicity 
and  a  quiet  grandeur.  But  by  too  exclusive  an  attention 
to  Greek  art,  and  indeed  to  sculpture,  his  theory,  as  an 
attempt  to  generalise  on  art,  lacks  completeness,  making 
Uttle  room  for  tho  many-sidedness  of  art,  and  narrowing  it 
down  to  one,  though  an  exalted,  ideal 

Lessing's  services  to  the  scientific  theory  of  art  are  far 
greater  than  those  of  Winckelmann.  He  is  the  first  modern 
who  has  sought  to  deduce  the  special  function  of  an  art 
from  a  consideration  of  tho  means  at  its  disposal.  In  his 
Laokoon  he  defines  the  boundaries  of  poetry  and  painting 
in  a  manner  which  has  scarcely  been  improved  on  since. 
In  slight  divergence  from  Winckelmann,  who  had  said  that 
the  representation  of  crying  waa  excluded  from  sculpture 
by  the  ancients  as  unworthy  of  a  great  soul,  Leasing  sought 
to  provo  that  it  was  prohibited  by  reason  of  its  incom- 
patibility with  tho  conditions  of  plastic  beauty.  He 
reasoned  from  the  example  of  the  celebrated  group,  the 
Laokoon.  Visible  beauty  waa,  he  said,  the  first  law  of 
ancient  sculpture  and  painting.  These  arts,  aa  employing 
the  co-existent  and  permanent  in  space,  are  much  more 
Limited  than  poetry,  which  employs  the  transitory  and  suc- 
cessive impressions  of  sound.  Hence,  expression  is  to 
poetry  what  corporeal  beauty  is  to  tho  arte  of  visible  form 
and  colour.  The  former  has  to  do  with  actions,  the  latter 
with  bodies, — that  is,  objects  whoso  parts  co-exist.  Poetty 
can  only  ntggetC  material  objects  and  visible  scenery  by 
means  of  actions ;  aa  for  example,  when  Homer  pictures 
Juno's  chariot  by  a  description  of  its  formation  piece  by 
piece.  Painting  and  sculpture,  again,  can  only  suggest 
actions  by  means  of  bodies.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
range  of  expression  in  poetry  is  far  greater  than  in  visible 
art.  Just  as  corporeal  beauty  loses  much  of  its  charm,  so 
the  visible  Ugly  loses  much  of  its  repulsiveness  by  the  suc- 
cessive and  transient  character  of  the  poetic  medium. 
Hence  poetry  may  introduce  it,  while  painting  is  forbidden 
to  represent  it  Even  the  Disgusting  may  be  skilfully 
employed  in  poetry  to  strengthen  the  impression  of  the 
Horrible  or  Ridiculous ;  while  painting  can  only  attempt  this 
at  its  peril,  as  in  Pordenone's  Interment  of  Christ,  in  which 
a  figure  ia  represented  as  holding  its  nose.  Visible  imita- 
tion being  immediate  and  permanent,  the  painful  element 
cannot  bo  softened  and  disguised  by  other  and  pleasing 
ingredients  (the  Laughable,  &c),  as  in  poetry.  As  Schasler 
says,  Lessing's  theory  hardly  makes  room  for  the  effects  of 
individuality  of  character  as  one  aim  of  pictorial  as  well  as 
of  poetic  art  Vet  as  a  broad  distinction  between  the  two 
heterogeneous  arts,  limiting,  on  the  one  hand,  pictorial  de- 
scription in  poetry,  and  the  representation  of  tho  painful, 
low,  and  revolting  in  tho  arts  of  vision,  it  is  unassailable, 
and  constitutes  a  real  discovery  in  aesthetics.  Lessing's 
principles  of  the  drama,  as  scattered  through  the  critiques 
of  the  Hamburg  Dramaturgy,  are  for  the  most  part  a  fur- 
ther elucidation  of  Aristotelian  principles,  of  great  value  to 
the  progress  of  art,  but  adding  comparatively  Uttle  to  the 
theory.  Its  conspicuous  points  are  the  determination  of 
poetic  truth  as  shadowed  forth  by  Aristotle,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  tragedy  and  comedy  in  respect  to  liberty 
of  invention  both  of  fablo  and  of  character ;  secondly,  the 
rcossorticw  that  both  fear  and  pity,  and  not  simply  one  <sf 
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•re  the  effects  of  every  tragedy,  and  that  it  is  fata 
dramatic  art  to  attempt  to  represent  either  the  suffering* 
of  a  perfect  martyr,  or  the  actions  of  some  monstrous 
horror  of  wickedness,  as  Corneille  and  the  French  school 
had  urged ;  lastly,  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle's  purifica- 
tion of  the  paasiens  as  referring  to  this  very  fear  and  pity, 
and  pointing  to  a  certain  desirable  mean  between  excessive 
nensibility  and  excessive  callousness.  Schasler  says  that 
if  Leasing  had  had  an  Aristotle  to  lean  on  in  the  Laokoon  as 
in  the  Dramaturgy,  it  would  hare  been  more  valuable. 
Others  might  be  disposed  to  say  that  if  he  had  been  as 
free  from  the  traditions  of  authority  in  the  Dramaturgy 
as  he  was  in  the  Laokoon,  the  former  might  have  contained 
as  much  in  the  way  of  real  discovery  as  the  latter. 

The  partial  contributions  to  aesthetics  after  Leasing 
need  not  long  detain  us.  Ooethe  wrote  several  tracts  on 
aesthetic  topics,  as  well  as  many  aphorisms.  He  attempts 
to  mediate  between  the  claims  of  ideal  beauty,  as  taught 
by  Winckelmann,  and  the  aims  of  individualisation; 
Schiller  discusses,  in  a  number  of  disconnected  essays  and 
letters,  some  of  the  principal  questions  in  the  philosophy 
of  art  He  looks  at  art  as  a  side  of  culture  and  the  forces 
of  human  nature,  and  finds  in  an  aesthetically  cultivated 
soul  the  reconciliation  of  the  sensual  and  rational  His 
letters  on  aesthetic  education  ( Ueber  die  atthetitche  Errie- 
hung  da  Mentchen)  are  very  valuable,  and  bring  out  tho 
connection  between  aesthetic  activity  and  the  universal  im- 
pulse to  play  (Spieltrieb).  This  impulse  is  formed  from 
the  union  of  two  other  impulses — the  material  (Stoftrieb) 
and  the  formal  (Formtrieb) — the  former  of  which  seeks  to 
make  real  the  inner  thought,  the  latter  to  form  or  fashion 
this  reality.  Schiller's  thoughts  on  this  topic  are  cast  in 
a  highly  metaphysical  mould,  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  first  crude  play  of 
children  into  the  aesthetic  pleasures  of  a  cultivated  matu- 
rity. He  fixes  as  the  two  conditions  of  aesthetic  growth, 
moral  freedom  of  the  individual  and  sociability.  The 
philosophic  basis  of  Schiller's  speculation  is  the  system  of 
Kant  Another  example  of  this  kind  of  reflective  discus- 
sion of  art  by  literary  men  is  afforded  us  in  the  Vortchule 
der  Jisthctik  of  Jean  Paul  Richter.  This  is  a  rather  am- 
discussion  of  the  Sublime  and  the  Ludicrous,  and 
much  valuable  matter  on  the  nature  of  humour  in 
itic  poetry.  Jean  Paul  is  by  no  means  exact  er 
stic,  and  bis  language  is  highly  poetic.  His  defini- 
strike  one  as  hasty  and  inadequate :  for  example, 
that  the  Sublime  is  the  applied  Infinite,  or  that  the  Ludi- 
crous is  the  infinitely  Small.  Other  writers  of  this  class, 
as  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  the  two  Schlegels,  Gervinus, 
though  they  have  helped  to  form  juster  views  of  the 
several  kinds  of  poetry,  Ac.,  have  contributed  little  to  the 
general  theory  of  art  F.  Schlegel's  determination  of  the 
principle  of  romantic  poetry  as  the  Interesting,  in  opposi- 
tion tc  tho  objectivity  of  antique  poetry,  may  be  cited  as 
a  good  example  of  this  group  of  speculations. 

No  account  of  German  aesthetics  can  be  complete  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  attempts  recently  msde  by  one 
or  two  naturalists  to  determine  experimentally  the  physical 
conditions  and  the  net  sensational  element  of  artistic  im- 
pression. Of  these,  the  most  imposing  is  the  development 
by  Helmholts  of  a  large  part  of  the  laws  of  musical  com- 
position, harmony,  tone,  modulation,  4a,  from  a  simple 
physical  hypothesis  as  to  the  complex  character  of  what 
appear  to  us  as  elementary  tones.  Another  interesting 
experimental  inquiry  has  been  instituted  by  Fechner  into 
the  alleged  superiority  of  "  the  golden  section  "  as  a  visible 
proportion.  Zeising,  the  author  of  this  theory,  asserts 
that  the  most  pleasing  division  of  a  line,  aay  in  a  cross,  is 
the  golden  secti&n,  where  the  smaller  division  is  to  the 
UrK«r  as  the  Utter  to  the  sum.    Fechner  describes  in  his 


contribution  Zur  t*perime*iatfm  JKtOutik  a  aerie*  of 
experiments  on  a  large  number  of  different  persona,  in 
which  he  supposes  he  eliminated  all  effects  of  individual 
association,  and  decides  in  favour  of  the  hypotheaia,  lie, 
however,  assumes  that  this  visible  form  must  please  pri- 
marily, and  does  not  recognise  that  any  constant  association 
growing  up  in  all  minds  alike  would  give  precisely  the 
same  results.  Finally,  allusion  may  be  made  to  some 
ingenious  but  very  forced  attempts  of  Unger  and  others 
to  discover  harmonic  and  melodious  relations  among  the 
elementary  colours. 

IIL  French  writcri  on  JZtthetia. — In  passing  from  German 
to  French  writers  on  aesthetical  topics  we  find,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, much  less  of  metaphysical  assumption  snd  a  clearer 
perception  of  the  scientific  character  of  the  problem.  At  the 
same  time,  the  authors  are  but  few,  and  their  works  mostly 
of  a  fragmentary  character.  Passing  by  the  Jesuit  Andre, 
who  sought  to  rehabilitate  Auguatin's  theory  of  the  Beauti- 
ful, we  first  light  on  the  name  of  Batteux.  In  his  Court 
dt  Bellfs  Lettretl  1763)  he  seeks  to  determine  the  aims  of  srt 
by  elucidating  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  imitation  of 
nature.  He  classifies  the  arts  according  to  the  forms  of 
space  and  time,  those  of  either  division  being  capable  of 
combining  among  themselves,  but  not  with  those  of  the 
other.  Thus  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  may 
co-operate  in  one  visible  effect ;  also  music,  poetry,  and  the 
dance.  Diderot  again,  in  the  Encycloptdie,  sought  to 
define  beauty  by  making  it  to  consist  in  the  perception  of 
relation*  In  his  Euait  tur  la  Peinturt  he  follows  Bat- 
teux in  extolling  naturalness,  or  fidelity  to  nature.  Another 
very  inadequate  theory  of  beauty  was  propounded  by  Pere 
Buffier.  He  said  it  is  the  type  of  a  species  which  gives 
the  measure  of  beauty.  A  beautiful  face,  though  rare,  is 
nevertheless  the  model  after  which  the  largest  number  is 
formed.  Hot  unlike  this  theory  is  a  doctrine  propounded 
by  H.  Tan io.  In  his  work,  De  C Ideal  dam  VArt,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  manner  of  a  botanist  to  determine  a  scale  of 
characters  in  the  physical  and  moral  man,  according  to  the 
embodiment  of  which  a  work  of  art  becomes  ideal 


degree  of  universality  or  importance,  and  the  degree  of 
beneficence  or  adaptation  to  the  ends  of  life  in  a  character, 
give  it  its  measure  of  aesthetic  value,  and  render  the  work 
of  art,  which  seeks  to  represent  it  in  its  purity,  an  ideal 
work. 

The  only  elaborated  systems  of  aesthetics  in  French 
literature  are  those  constructed  by  the  spiritualities,  that 
is,  the  philosophic  followers  of  Reid  and  D.  Stewart  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  German  idealists  on  the  other,  who 
constituted  a  reaction  against  the  crude  sensationalism  of 
tho  18th  century.  They  aim  at  elucidating  what  they  call 
the  higher  and  spiritual  element  in  aesthetic  impressions, 
and  wholly  ignore  any  capability  in  material  substance  or 
external  sensation  of  affording  tho  peculiar  delights  of 
beauty.  The  lectures  of  Cousin,  entitled  Du  Vrai,  du  Beau, 
et  du  Bien,  the  Court  d" Etthetiqut  of  Jouffroy,  and  the 
systematic  treatise  of  Leveque,  La  Science  du  Beau,  are 
the  principal  works  of  this  school  Tho  last,  as  tho  most 
elaborate,  will  afford  the  si -dent  the  best  insight  into  this 
mode  of  speculation.  The  system  of  Leveque  falls  into 
four  parts— -(1.)  The  psychological  observation  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  effects  of  the  Beautiful  on  human  intelligence 
and  sensibility;  (2.)  The  motaphysic  of  beauty,  which 
determines  whether  it  has  a  real  objective  existence,  and 
if  so,  what  is  the  internal  principle  or  substance  of  this 
objective  entity;  and  further  seeks  to  adjust  the  relations 
of  the  Beautiful,  the  Sublime,  the  Ugly,  and  the  Ridiculous 
in  relation  to  this  principle;  (3.)  The  application  of  these 
psychological  and  metaphysical  principles  to  the  beauty  of 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  to  that  of  tho  Deity ; 
U.)  Their  application  to  the  arts.    The  influence  of  th* 
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Germans  in  this  mode  of  systematizing  is  apparent.  All 
the  characters  of  beauty  in  external  objects,  as  a  flower, 
of  which  the  principal  are  size,  unity  and  variety  of  parts, 
intensity  of  colour,  grace  or  flexibility,  and  correspondence 
to  environment,  may  be  summed  up  as  the  ideal  grandeur 
and  order  of  the  species.  These  are  perceived  by  reason 
to  be  the  manifestations  of  an  invisible  vital  force.  Simi- 
larly the  beauties  of  inorganic  nature  are  translatable  as 
the  grand  and  orderly  displays  of  an  immaterial  physical 
force.  Thus  all  beauty  is  in  its  objective  essence  either 
spirit  or  unconscious  force  acting  with  fulness  and  in 
order.  It  is  curious  that  Leveqne  in  this  way  modifies 
the  strictly  spiritual  theory  of  beauty  by  the  admission  of 
in  unconscious  physical  force,  equally  with  spirit  or  mind, 
is  an  objective  substratum  of  the  Beautiful.  He  seeks, 
however,  to  assimilate  this  as  nearly  aa  possible  to  con- 
scious energy,  as  immaterial  and  indivisible.  The  aim  of 
art  is  to  reproduce  this  beauty  of  nature  in  a  beautiful 
manner,  and  the  individual  arts  may  be  classified  according 
to  the  degree  of  beautiful  force  or  spirit  expressed,  and  the 
degree  of  power  with  which  this  is  interpreted.  Accord- 
ingly, they  are  arranged  by  Levequc  in  the  same  order  as 
by  Hegel. 

IV.  Italian  and  Dutch  Writers. — There  are  a  few 
writers  on  (esthetic  subjects  to  be  found  in  Italian  and 
Dutch  literature,  but  they  have  little  of  original  speculation. 
The  Italian,  aa  Pagan o  and  Muratori,  follow  French  and 
English  writers.  One  Dutch  writer,  Franz  Hemsterhuis 
(18th  century),  ia  worth  naming.  His  philosophic  views 
ire  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  between  the  sensational 
»nd  the  intuitive  systems  of  knowledge.  The  only  faculty 
of  true  knowledge  is  an  internal  sense,  nevertheless  all  true 
knowledge  comes  through  the  senses.  The  soul,  desiring 
immediate  and  complete  knowledge,  and  being  limited  by 
its  union  with  the  senses,  which  are  incapable  of  perfectly 
simultaneous  action,  strives  to  gain  :hc  greatest  number 
of  the  elements  of  cognition  or  ideas  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  In  proportion  as  this  effort  is  successful,  the 
knowledge  ia  attended  with  enjoyment.  The  highest 
measure  of  this  delight  is  given  by  beauty,  wherefore  it  may 
be  defined  as  that  which  affords  the  largest  number  of  ideas 
ia  the  shortest  time. 

V.  English  Writers. — In  tho  aesthetic  speculations  of 
"  writers,  we  find  still  less  of  metaphysical  construc- 

and  systematisation  than  in  those  of  French  thinkers, 
sad,  it  may  be  said  that  there  ia  nothing  answering  to 
the  German  conception  of  aesthetic  in  our  literature.  The 
-planes  of  English  and  Scotch  thinkers  have  been  directed 
for  the  most  part  to  very  definite  and  strictly  scientific  pro- 
blems, such  as  the  psychological  processes  in  the  perception  of 
the  Beautif  uL    The  more  moderate  metaphysical  impulses  of 
our  countrymen  have  never  reached  beyond  the  bare  asser- 
tion of  an  objective  and  independent  beauty.   Hence  we  find 
that  the  German  historiaua  regard  these  special  and  limited 
discussions  aa  so  many  empirical  reflections,  wholly  devoid 
of  the  rational  element  in  true  philosophy.    Schaaler  speaks 
of  these  essays  as  "  empiristic  aesthetics,"  tending  in  one 
direction  to  raw  materialism,  in  the  other,  by  want  of 
aethod,  never  lifting  itself  above  the  plane  of  "  an  sesthe- 
udang  dilettanteism."    English  writers  arc  easily  divisible 
into  two  groups— <1.)  Those  who  lean  to  the  conception 
of  a  primitive  objective  beauty,  not  resolvable  into  any 
simpler  ingredients  of  sensation  or  simple  emotion,  which 
■  perceived  intuitively  either  by  reason  or  by  some  special 
faculty,  an  internal  sense;  (2.)  Those  who,  tracing  the 
genesis  of  beauty  to  the  union  of  simple  impressions,  have 
been  chiefly  concerned  with  a  psychological  discussion  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  our  (esthetic  perceptions  and 


ia  the  first  of  the  intuitive 


beauty.  His  views  are  highly  metaphysical  and  Platonic 
in  character.  The  Beautiful  and  tho  Good  are  combined  in 
one  ideal  conception,  much  as  with  Plato.  Matter  in  itself 
is  ugly.  The  order  of  the  world,  wherein  all  beauty  really 
resides,  is  a  spiritual  principle,  all  motion  and  life  being 
the  product  of  spirit.  The  principle  of  beauty  is  perceived 
not  with  the  outer  senses,  but  with  an  internal— that  is, 
the  moral — aense  (which  perceives  the  Good  as  well).  This 
perception  affords  the  only  true  delight,  namely,  spiritual 
enjoyment  Shaftesbury  distinguishes  three  grades  of  the 
Beautiful,  namely,  (1.)  Inanimate  objects,  including  works 
of  art;  (2.)  Living  forma,  which  reveal  the  spiritual  forma- 
tive force;  and  (3.)  The  source  from  which  these  forms 
spring,  God. 

In  his  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty 
and  Virtue,  Hutcheson  follows  many  of  Shaftesbury's  ideas. 
Yet  he  distinctly  disclaims  any  independent  self-existing 
beauty  in  objects  apart  from  percipient  minds.  "All 
beauty,"  he  Bays,  "  is  relative  to  tho  sense  of  some  mind 
perceiving  it"  The  cause  of  beauty  is  not  any  simplo 
sensation  from  an  object,  as  colour,  tone,  but  a  certain 
order  among  tho  parts,  or  "uniformity  amidst  variety." 
The  faculty  by  which  this  principle  is  known  is  an  internal 
sense  which  is  defined  as  "  a  passive  power  of  receiving 
ideas  of  beauty  from  all  objects  in  which  there  is  uniformity 
in  variety."  Thua  Hutcheson  Bccms  to  have  supposed  that 
beauty,  though  always  residing  in  uniformity  in  variety  as 
its  form,  was  still  something  distinct  from  this,  and  so 
in  need  of  a  peculiar  sense  distinct  from  reason  for  the 
appreciation  of  it  But  his  meaning  on  this  point  is  not 
clear.  This  faculty  is  called  a  sense,  because  it  resembles 
the  external  senses  in  the  immediateness  of  the  pleasure  it 
experiences.  The  perception  of  beauty,  and  the  delight 
attending  it,  are  quite  as  independent  of  considerations  of 
principles,  causes,  or  usefulness  in  the  object,  as  the  plea- 
surable sensation  of  a  sweet  taste.  Further,  the  effect  of  a 
beautiful  object  is  like  the  impression  of  our  senses  in  its 
necessity;  a  beautiful  thing  being  always,  whether  we  will 
or  no,  beautiful  In  the  second  place,  this  sense  is  called 
internal,  because  the  appreciation  of  beauty  is  clearly  dis- 
tinct from  the  ordinary  sensibility  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
whether  emotional  or  intellectual  and  discriminative,  many 
persons  who  possess  the  latter  intact  being  totally  destitute 
of  the  former.  Another  reason  is,  that  in  some  affairs 
which  have  Little-  to  do  with  the  external  senses,  beauty  ia 
perceived,  as  in  theorems,  universal  truths,  and  general 
causes.  Hutcheson  discusses  two  kinds  of  beauty — abso- 
lute or  original,  and  relative  or  comparative.  The  former 
is  independent  of  all  comparison  of  the  beautiful  object 
with  another  object  of  which  it  may  be  an  imitation.  The 
latter  is  perceived  in  an  object  considered  as  an  imitation  or 
resemblance  of  something  else.  He  distinctly  states  that  "an 
exact  imitation  may  still  be  beautiful  though  the  original 
were  entirely  devoid  of  itf  but,  curiously  enough,  will  not 
allow  that  this  proves  his  previous  definition  of  beauty  as 
"  uniformity  amidst  variety*  to  be  too  narrow.  He  seems 
to  conceive  that  the  original  sense  of  beauty  may  be 
"  varied  and  overbalanced"  with  the  secondary  and  subor- 
dinate kind.  Hutcheson  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
proving  the  universality  of  this  sense  of  beauty,  by  show- 
ing that  all  men,  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  their 
intellectual  capacity,  are  more  delighted  with  uniformity 
than  the  contrary.  He  argues  against  the  supposition  that 
custom  and  education  are  sources  of  our  perception  of 
beauty,  though  he  admits  that  they  may  enlarge  the  capa- 
city of  our  minds  to  retain  and  compare,  and  so  may  add  to 
the  delight  of  beauty. 

Tho  next  writer  of  consequence  on  the  intuitive  side  is 
ReidL    In  the  eighth  of  his  Essays  on  the  Intellectual 
the  faculty  of  taste.    He  held,  on  the 
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ground  of  common  sense,  that  beauty  must  exist  in  objects 
independently  of  our  minds.  As  to  the  nature  of  the 
Beautiful,  he  taught  that  all  beauty  resides  primarily  in  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  intellectual  and  moral  The  beauty 
which  is  spread  over  the  face  of  visible  nature  is  an  emana- 
tion from  this  spiritual  beauty,  and  is  beautiful  because  it 
symbolises  and  expresses  it  Thus  the  beauty  of  a  plant 
resides  in  its  perfection  for  its  end,  as  an  expression  of  the 
wisdom  of  its  Creator.  Reid's  theory  of  beauty  is  thus 
purely  spiritual. 

The  celebrated  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
do  not,  unfortunately,  contain  more  than  a  slight  prelimin- 
ary sketch  of  the  writer's  theory  of  the  emotional  activities. 
He  defines  pleasure,  following  very  closely  the  theory  of 
Aristotle,  as  "  a  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded 
exertion  of  a  power  of  whose  energy  we  are  conscious" 
(vol.  ii.  p.  440).  And,  in  perfect  agreement  with  this  con- 
ception, ho  divides  the  various  feelings  according  to  the 
faculties  or  powers,  bodily  or  mental,  of  which  they  are  the 
concomitants.  In  the  scheme  thus  faintly  shadowed  forth, 
the  sentiments  of  .Taste  are  regarded  as  subserving  both 
the  subsidiary  and  the  ehborative  faculties  in  cognition,  in 
other  words,  the  Imagination  and  the  Understanding.  The 
activity  of  the  former  corresponds  to  the  element  of  variety 
in  the  beautiful  object,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  concerned 
with  its  unity.  A  beautiful  thing  is  accordingly  defined 
"  as  one  whoso  form  occupies  the  Imagination  and  Under- 
standing in  a  free  and  full,  and,  consequently,  in  an  agree- 
able activity"  (p.  512).  In  this  way,  the  writer  conceives, 
he  comprehends  all  pre-existing  definitions  of  beauty.  Ho 
explicitly  excludes  all  other  varieties  of  pleasure,  such  as 
the  sensuous,  from  tho  proper  gratification  of  beauty.  The 
aesthetic  sentiment  is  thus  regarded  as  unique  and  not 
resolvable  into  simpler  feelings.  Similarly,  he  denies  any 
proper  attribute  of  beauty  to  fitness.  The  essence  of  the 
sentiment  of  sublimity  he  finds,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Kant,  in  a  mingled  pleasure  and  pain ;  "  of  pleasure  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  strong  energy,  of  pain  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  this  energy  is  va«o  "  He  recognises  three  forms 
of  Sublimity :  those  of  Extension  or  space,  of  Pretension 
or  time,  and  of  Intension  or  power.  Finally,  he  thinks 
that  the  Picturesque  differs  from  the  Beautiful  in  appealing 
simply  to  the  imagination.  A  picturesque  object  is  one 
whose  parts  are  so  palpably  unconnected  that  the  under- 
standing is  not  stimulated  to  the  perception  of  unity. 

A  very  like  interpretation  of  beauty,  as  spiritual  and 
typical  of  divine  attributes,  has  been  given  by  Mr  Ruskin 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Modem  Painters.  This  part  of 
his  work,  bearing  the  title  "  Of  Ideas  of  Beauty,"  has  a  very 
systematic  appearance,  but  is  in  fact  a  singularly  desultory 
series  of  aesthetic  ideas  put  into  a  very  charming  language, 
and  coloured  by  strong  emotion.  Mr  Ruskin  distinguishes 
between  the  theoretic  faculty  concerned  in  the  moral  per- 
ception ar.d  appreciation  of  ideas  of  beauty  and  the 
imaginative  or  artistic  faculty,  which  is  employed  in  re- 
garding in  a  certain  way  and  combining  the  ideas  received 
from  external  nature.  The  former,  he  thinks,  is  wrongly 
nsmed  the  aesthetic  faculty,  as  though  it  were  a  mere 
operation  of  sense.  The  object  of  the  faculty  is  beauty, 
which  Mr  Ruskin  divides  into  typical  and  vital  beauty. 
The  former  is  the  external  quality  of  bodies  that  typifies 
somedivine  attribute.  The  latter  consists  in  "  the  appearance 
of  felicitous  fulfilment  of  function  in  living  things."  The 
forms  of  typical  beauty  are — (1.)  Infinity,  the  type  of  the 
divine  incomprehensibility;  (2.)  Unity,  the  type  of  the 
divine  comprehensiveness;  (3.)  Repose,  the  type  of  the 
divine  permanence;  (4.)  Symmetry,  the  type  of  the  divine 
justice;  (5.)  Purity,  the  type  of  the  divine  energy;  and 
(>'i.)  Moderation,  the  type  of  government  by  law.  Vital 
beauty,  again,  is  regarded  as  relative  when  the  degree  of 


exaltation  ot  the  function  is  estimated,  or  generic  if  only 
the  degree  of  conformity  of  an  individual  to  the  appointed 
functions  of  the  species  is  taken  into  account  Mr  Ruakin'i 
wide  knowledge  and  fine  aesthetic  perception  make  his 
works  replete  with  valuable  suggestions,  though  he  appears 
wanting  in  scientific  accuracy,  and  locks,  as  Mr  Mill  has 
pointed  out,  all  appreciation  of  the  explanatory  power  of 
association  with  respect  to  the  ideal  elemenU  of  typical 
beauty. 

Of  the  more  analytic  writers  on  the  effects  of  the  Beautiful, 
Addison  deserves  a  passing  mention,  less,  however,  for  the 
scientific  precision  of  his  definitions,  thau  for  the  charm 
of  his  style.  His  Essays  on  the  Imagination,  contri- 
buted to  the  Spectator,  are  admirable  specimens  of  popular 
aesthetic  reflection.  Addison  means  by  the  pleasures  of  im- 
agination those  which  arise  originally  from  sight,  and  he 
divides  them  into  two  classes — (1.)  Primary  pleasures,  which 
entirely  proceed  from  objects  before  our  eyes;  and  (2.) 
Secondary  pleasures,  Sowing  from  ideas  of  visible  objects. 
The  original  sources  of  pleasure  in  visible  objects  are  great- 
ness, novelty,  and  beauty.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  valu- 
able distinction,  as  pointing  to  the  plurality  of  sources  in 
the  aesthetic  impression,  but  the  threefold  division  is  only  a 
very  rough  tentative,  and  destitute  of  all  logical  value, 
novelty  of  impression  being  always  a  condition  of  beauty. 
The  secondary  pleasures,  he  rightly  remarks,  are  rendered 
far  more  extended  than  the  original  by  the  addition  of  the 
proper  enjoyment  of  resemblance,  which  is  at  tho  basis  of 
all  mimicry  and  wit  Addison  recognises,  too,  the  effects 
of  association  in  the  suggestion  of  whole  scenes,  and  their 
accompaniments  by  some  single  circumstance.  He  has 
some  curious  hints  as  to  the  physiological  seat  of  these 
mental  processes,  and  socks,  somowhat  naively,  to  connect 
these  pleasures  with  theological  considerations. 

In  the  ElemenU  of  Criticism  of  Lord  Kaimcs,  another 
attempt  is  made  to  affiliate  aesthetic  phenomena  to  simpler 
pleasures  of  experience.  Beauty  and  ugliness  are  simply 
the  pleasant  and  tho  unpleasant  in  the  higher  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing.  By  "higher"  he  means  more  intel- 
lectual, and  he  conceives  these  two  senses  to  be  placed 
midway  between  the  lower  senses  and  the  understanding. 
He  appears  to  admit  no  more  general  feature  in  beautiful 
objects  than  this  pleasurable  quality.  Like  Hutcheson,  he 
divides  beauty  into  intrinsic  and  relative,  Dot  understands 
by  the  latter  ideas  of  f.ness  and  utility,  which  were 
excluded  from  the  Beautiful  by  Hutcheson.  He  illustrate* 
the  English  tendency  to  connect  mental  processes  with 
physiological  conditions,  by  referring  the  main  elemenU  of 
the  feeling  of  sublimity  to  tho  effect  of  height  in  objects  in 
compelling  the  spectator  to  stand  on  tiptoe,  by  which  the 
chest  is  expanded  and  muscular  i 
give  rise  to  the  peculiar  emotion. 

Passing  by  the  name  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose 
theory  of  beauty  closely  resembles  that  of  Pen  Burner,  we 
come  to  the  speculations  of  another  artist  and  painter, 
Hogarth.  He  discusses  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty  all  the 
elemenU  of  visible  beauty,  both  form  and  colour,  often 
manifesting  great  speculative  skill,  and  always  showing  a 
wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  art  He  finds  altogether 
six  elements  in  beauty,  namely — (1.)  Fitness  of  the  parts 
to  some  design,  as  of  the  limbs  for  support  and  movement ; 
\2.)  Variety  in  as  many  ways  as  possible,  thus  in  form, 
length,  and  direction  of  line,  shape,  and  magnitude  of 
figure,  dec ;  (3.)  Uniformity,  regularity,  or  symmetry,  which 
is  only  beautiful  when  it  helps  to  preserve  the  character 
of  fitness;  (4.)  Simplicity  or  distinctness,  which  gives 
pleasure  not  in  itself,  but  through  iu  enabling  the  eye  to 
enjoy  variety  with  ease;  (5.)  Intricacy,  which  provides 
employment  for  our  active  energies,  ever  eager  for  pursuit, 
and  leads  the  eye  «•  a  wanton  kind  of  ch**»»;  («.) 
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or  magnitude,  which  draws  our  attention,  and  produces 
admiration  and  awe.  The  beauty  of  proportion  he  very 
acateJj  resolve*  into  the  needs  of  fitness.  Hogarth  appliea 
these  principles  to  the  determination  of  degrees  of  beauty 
in  lines,  and  figure*,  and  compositions  of  forma.  Among 
lines  he  singles  oat  for  special  honour  the  serpentine 
(formed  by  drawing  a  line  c:.oe  round  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  of  a  long  slender  cone)  as  the  line  of  grace  or  beauty 
par  excellence.  IU  superiority  he  places  in  its  many 
ruieties  of  direction  or  curvature,  though  he  adds  that 
mors  suddenly  curving  lines  displease  by  their  grossncss, 
while  straighter  lines  appear  lean  and  poor.  Iu  this  lost 
remark  Hogarth  tacitly  allows  another  principle  in  graceful 
line,  namely,  gentleness,  as  opposed  to  suddenness,  of 
change  in  direction,  though  he  does  not  give  it  distinct 
recognition  in  his  theory,  as  Burke  did  Hogarth's  opinions 
ire  of  great  value  ss  a  set  off  against  the  extreme  views  of 
Alison  and  the  association  school,  since  he  distinctly  attri- 
butes a  great  part  of  the  effect*  of  beauty  in  form,  as  in 
colour,  to  the  satisfaction  of  primitive  susceptibilities  of 
the  mind,  though  he  had  not  th*  requisite  psychological 
knowledge  to  reduce  them  to  their  simplest  expression.  In 
his  remarks  on  intricacy  he  shows  clearly  enough  that  he 
understood  the  pleasures  of  movement  to  be  involved  in  all 
ritual  perception  of  form. 

Burke's  speculations  on  the  Beautiful,  in  his  Philosophical 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Idea*  of  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  are  curious  as  introducing  physiological  con- 
•(derations  into  the  explanation  of  the  feelings  of  beauty. 
They  illustrate,  moreover,  the  tendency  of  English  writers 
to  treat  the  problem  as  a  psychological  one.  He  finds  the 
dements  of  beauty  to  be— (1.)  Smallness  of  size;  (2.) 
fiaoothness  of  surface;  (3.)  Gradual  variation  of  direction 
of  outline,  by  which  he  means  gentle  curves;  (4.)  Delicacy, 
or  the  appearance  of  fragility;  (5.)  Brightness,  purity,  and 
■oftaeas  of  colour.  The  Sublime  he  resolves,  not  very 
carefully,  into  astonishment,  which  ho  thinks  always  con- 
tains an  element  of  terror.  Thus  "infinity  has  a  ten- 
dency to  fill  the  mind  with  a  delightful  horror."  Burke 
leeka  what  he  call*  "  efficient  causes  "  for  these  phenomena 
in  certain  affections  of  tho  nerves  of  sight,  which  he  com- 
pares with  the  operations  of  taste,  smell,  and  touch 
Terror  produces  "  an  unnatural  tension  and  certain  violent 
emotions  of  the  nerves,"  hence  anyobjects  of  sight  which  pro- 
duce this  tension  awaken  the  feeling  of  the  Sublime,  which 
ii  a  kind  of  terror.  Beautiful  objects  affect  the  nerves  of 
tight  just  as  smooth  surfaces  the  nerves  of  touch,  sweet 
tarttt  and  odours  the  corresponding  nerve  fibres,  namely, 
by  relaxing  them,  and  so  producing  a  soothing  effect  on 
the  mind  Tho  arbitrariness  and  narrowness  of  this  tboory, 
looked  at  as  a  complete  explanation  of  beauty,  cannot  well 
escape  the  reader's  attention. 

Alison,  in  his  well-known  Essays  on  the  Nature  and 
Principles  of  Taste,  proceeds  on  an  exactly  opposite 
method  to  that  of  Hogarth  and  Burke.  He  considers 
and  seeks  to  analyse  the  mental  process  which  goes  on 
when  we  experience  the  emotion  of  beauty  or  sublimity. 
He  finds  that  this  consists  in  a  peculiar  operation  of  the 
imagination,  namely,  the  flow  of  a  train  of  ideas  through 
the  mind,  which  ideas  are  not  arbitrarily  determined,  but 
always  correspond  to  some  simple  affection  or  emotion  (as 
cheerfulness,  sadness,  awe),  awakened  by  the  object  He 
thus  makes  association  the  sole  source  of  tho  Beautiful,  and 
denies  any  such  attribute  to  the  simple  impressions  of  the 
senses.  His  exposition,  which  is  very  extensive,  contains 
many  ingenious  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  ideal  or 
association  side  of  aesthetic  effects,  both  of  nature  and  of  art; 
but  his  total  exclusion  of  delight  (by  which  name  he  dis- 
tinguishes aesthetic  pleasure)  from  the  immediate  effects  of 
eohmr,  visible  form,  and  tone,  makes  his  theory  appear  very 


incomplete.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  music,  where 
the  delight  of  mere  sensation  is  perhaps  most  conspicuous. 
He  fails,  too,  to  see  that  in  the  emotional  harmony  of  the 
ideas,  which,  according  to  his  view,  make  up  an  impression 
of  beauty,  there  is  a  distinct  source  of  pleasure  over  and 
above  that  supplied  by  the  simple  feeling  and  by  the  ideas 
themselves. 

Jeffrey's  Essay  on  Beauty  is  little  more  than  a  modifica- 
tion of  Alison's  views.  He  defines  the  sense  of  beauty  as 
consisting  in  the  suggestion  of  agreeable  and  interesting 
sensations  previously  experienced  by  means  of  our  various 
pleasurable  sensibilities.  He  thus  retains  the  necessity  of 
ideal  suggestion,  but  at  the  same  time  discards  tho  sup- 
posed requirement  of  a  (rain  of  ideas.  Jeffrey  distinctly 
saw  that  this  theory  excludes  tho  hypothesis  of  an  inde- 
pendent beauty  inherent  in  objects.  He  fails  as  completely 
as  Alison  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  sensuous  or  organic 
beautiful,  and,  like  him,  is  avowedly  concerned  to  ahow 
the  presence  of  some  one,  and  only  one,  determining  prin- 
ciple in  all  forms  of  the  Beautiful 

D.  Stewart's  chief  merit  in  the  aesthetic  discussions,  con- 
tained in  his  Philosophical  Essays,  consists  in  pointing  out 
this  unwarranted  assumption  of  some  single  quality  (other 
than  that  of  producing  a  certain  refined  pleasure)  running 
through  all  beautiful  objects,  and  constituting  the  essence 
of  beauty.  Ho  shows,  very  ingeniously  how  the  successive 
transitions  and  generalisations  in  the  meaning  of  the  term 
beauty  may  have  arisen.  He  thinks  it  must  originally  have 
connoted  the  pleasure  of  colour,  which  he  recognises  as 
primitive.  Has  criticisms  on  the  one-sided  schemes  of 
other  writers,  as  Burke  and  Alison,  are  very  able,  though 
he  himself  hardly  attempts  any  complete  theory  of  beauty. 
His  conception  of  the  Sublime,  suggested  by  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  renders  prominent  the  element  of  height  in 
objects,  which  he  conceives  as  an  upward  direction  of 
motion,  and  which  operates  on  the  mind  as  an  exhibition 
of  power,  namely,  triumph  over  gravity. 

Of  the  association  psychologists  James  Mill  did  little 
more  towards  the  analysis  of  the  sentiments  of  beauty  than 
re-state  Alison's  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand.  Professor 
Bain,  in  his  treatise  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  carries 
this  examination  considerably  further.  He  asserts  with 
Stewart  that  no  one  generalisation  will  comprehend  all 
varieties  of  beautiful  objects.  He  thinks,  however,  that 
the  esthetic  emotions,  those  involved  in  the  fine  arts,  may 
be  roughly  circumscribed  and  marked  off  from  other  modes 
of  enjoyment  by  means  of  three  characteristics — (1.)  Their 
not  serving  to  keep  up  existence,  bat  being  gratifications 
sought  for  themselves  only;  (2.)  Their  purity  from  all 
repulsive  ingredients;  (3.)  Their  eminently  sympathetic 
or  shamble  nature  in  contrast  to  the  exclusive  pleasures 
of  the  individual  in  eating,  Ac  Tho  pleasures  of  art  are 
divided,  according  to  Mr  Bain's  general  plan  of  tho  mind, 
into  (1.)  The  elements  of  sensation — sights  and  sounds;  (2.) 
The  extension  of  these  by  intellectual  revival — ideal  sug- 
gestions of  muscular  impression,  touch,  odour,  and  other 
pleasurable  sensations;  (3.)  The  revival,  in  ideal  form  also, 
of  pleasurable  emotions,  as  tenderness  and  power,  and  in 
a  softened  measure  of  emotions  painful  in  reality,  as  fear; 
(4.)  The  immediate  gratification,  that  is  in  actual  form,  of 
certain  wide  emotional  susceptibilities  reaching  beyond  art, 
namely,  the  elating  effect  of  all  change  of  impression  under 
the  forms  of  artistic  contrast  and  variety;  and,  secondly, 
the  peculiar  delight  springing  from  harmony  among  im- 
pressions and  feelings,  under  its  several  aesthetic  aspects, 
musical  harmony  and  melody,  proportion,  Ac.  The  details 
in  Mr  Bain's  exposition  are  rich  and  varied  in  relation 
to  tho  psychology  of  the  subject,  He  finds  the  effect  of 
sublimity  in  the  manifestation  of  superior  power  in  its 

excites  a  sympathetic 
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elation  in  the  beholder.  The  Ludicrous,  again,  is  defined 
by  Mr  Run,  improving  on  Ariatotle  and  Hobbes,  as  the 
degradation  of  something  possessing  dignity  in  circum- 
stances that  excite  no  other  strong  emotion.  The  pleasure 
accompanying  the  impression  may  be  referred  either  to  the 
elation  of  a  sense  of  power  or  superiority  ideally  or  sym- 
pathetically excited,  or  to  a  sense  of  freedom  from  restraint, 
both  of  which  hare  in  common  the  element  of  a  joyous 
rebound  from  pressure.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Professor 
Bain  recognises  no  new  mental  principle  in  esthetic  effects, 
but  regards  them  as  peculiar  combinations  and  transforma- 
tions, according  to  known  psychological  laws,  of  other  and 
simpler  feelings. 

An  interesting  turn  has  been  given  to  the  psychology  of 
Esthetics  by  Mr  Herbert  Spencer.  In  somo  of  his  essays, 
as  the  one  entitled  "  The  Origin  and  Function  of  Music," 
and  more  fully  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  Psychology 
(second  edition),  on  the  ^Esthetic  Sentiments,  he  offers  a 
new  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  pi-  asures  of  boauty  and 
art,  based  on  his  doctrine  of  evolution.  He  takes  up 
Schiller's  idea  of  the  connection  between  aesthetic  activity 
and  play,  only  he  deals  with  this  latter  not  as  an  ideal 
tendency,  but  as  a  phenomenal  reality,  seeking  to  make  it 
the  actual  starting-point  in  the  order  of  evolution  of 
esthetic  action.  Play  or  sport  is  defined  as  the  superfluous 
and  useless  exercise  of  faculties  that  have  been  quiescent 
for  a  time,  and  have  in  this  way  become  so  ready  to  dis- 
charge as  to  relieve  themselves  by  simulated  actions. 
./Esthetic  activities  yield  to  the  higher  powers  of  percep- 
tion and  emotion  the  substituted  exercise  which  play 
yields  to  the  lower  impulses,  agreeing  with  play  in  not 
directly  subserving  any  processes  conducive  to  life,  but 
being  gratifications  sought  for  themselves  only.  This 
point  of  affinity  between  the  two  classes  of  pleasures  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  esthetic  theory,  and  helps  one  to 
understand  how  the  artistic  impulse  first  arose.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  doubtful  how  far  all  present  esthetic 
pleasures,  as  the  passive  enjoyments  of  colour  and  tone,  can 
be  interpreted  as  substituted  activities  in  Mr  Spencer's 
sense.  They  seem  rather  to  be  original  and  instinctive 
modes  of  gratification  not  dependent  on  any  previous  eier- 
cises  of  life-function,  except  so  far  as  the  structure  and 
•  functions  of  the  senses  as  a  whole  may  be  viewed  as  the 
product  of  multitudinous  life-processes  in  animal  evolu- 
tion. Mr  Spencer,  moreover,  forms  a  hierarchy  of  esthetic 
pleasures,  the  standard  of  height  being  either  the  number 
of  powers  duly  exercised,  or  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  emotional  faculty 
thus  exercised.  The  first,  and  lowest  class  of  pleasures, 
are  those  of  simple  sensation,  as  tone  and  colour,  which 
are  portly  organic  and  partly  the  results  of  association. 
The  second  class  a  re  the  pleasures  of  perception,  as  em- 
ployed upon  the  combination  of  colours,  Ac.  The  highest 
order  of  pleasures  are  those  of  the  esthetic  sentiments 
proper,  consisting  of  the  multitudinous  emotions  ideally 
excited  by  esthetic  objects,  natural  and  artistic.  Among 
these  vaguely  and  partially  revived  emotions  Mr  Spencer 
reckons  not  only  those  of  the  individual,  but  also  many  of 
the  constant  feelings  of  the  race.  Thus  he  would  attri- 
bute the  vagueness  and  apparent  depth  of  musical  emotion 
to  associations  with  vocal  tones,  built  up  during  the  coc.se 
of  vast  ages.  This  graduated  scheme  is  evidently  dictated 
by  the  assumption  that  the  higher  the  stage  of  evolution, 
the  higher  the  pleasure.  Yet  Mr  Spencer  admits  that  this 
measure  of  esthetic  value  will  not  suffice  alone,  and  he 
adds,  that  the  most  perfect  form  of  esthetic  gratification 
is  realised  when  sensation,  perception,  and  emotion,  are 
present  in  fullest  and  most  pleasurable  action.  Mr  Spen- 
cer's supposition,  that  much  of  the  pleasure  of  esthetic 
emotion  is  roforriblo  to  transmitted  experience,  offers  a 


very  ingenious,  even  if  not  vary  definite,  mode  of  explain, 
ing  many  of  the  mysterious  effect*  of  tone,  and  even  of 

colour. 

Among  works  on  the  history  of  esthetic  doctrines,  the 
student  may  be  referred  to  the  following : — 

Id  German  literature,  which  contains  the  moat  complete,  histories. 
Max  Schailer'a  Kril\*cht  QacXieMe  der  jEdhetik,  forming  the  first 
two  volumes  of  an  Bathetic  system,  is  the  fullest.  8 till  he  hardly 
does  justice  to  English  writers,  there  being  no  mention  of  Alison 
and  recent  thinker*.  His  stand  point  is  only  definable  as  a  new 
modification  of  Hegelianism.  Zimmermann's  GetchxchU  der  etMheixk 
is  also  to  be  recommended.  Uts»'s<7<«A«Afc  dereBHAetik  in  DnUsck- 
land  it*  highly  criUcal  ri»um4  of  German  systems,  characterised  by 
s  good  deal  of  ceution,  and  •  desire  to  mediate  between  opposing 
views,  and  if  not  very  definite  in  its  result,  very  appreciative  sad 
suggestive  of  the  many-sidedness  of  the  subject  In  French, 
Levequo's  work.  La  Science  du  Beau,  contains  s  very  fair  account  of 
the  moat  conspicuous  systems,  ancient  and  modern.  In  oar  own 
literature,  numerous  references  to  other  systems  are  to  be  found  in 
the  essays  of  Alison  ;  and  Jeffrey  attempts  s  brief  historical  surrey 
of  the  doctrine*  of  beauty  in  his  article  on  the  subject.  Dng»M 
Stewart'*  essays  mostly  fall  into  critical  examination  of  the  chief 
theorie*  of  beauty.  Finally,  Professor  Bain,  in  his  Compendium  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Science,  supplies  a  brief  but  careful  account  of 
most  of  the  known  theorie*  of  the  Beautiful.     *  ('•■.) 

AETION,  a  painter,  whose  famous  picture  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Roxana  and  Alexander  was  exhibited  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  gained  Action  so  much  reputation 
that  the  president  of  the  games  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  picture  is  minutely  described  by  Lucian. 
Aetion  appears  from  that  author  to  have  flourished  in  the 
times  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonincs. 

AETIUS,  a  Roman  general  of  the  closing  period  of  the 
western  empire,  born  at  Do ros tolas  in  Moesia,  late  in  the 
4th  century.  While  detained  for  some  time  as  a  hostage 
in  the  camp  of  Rhuas,  king  of  the  Huns,  he  acquired  an 
influence  with  the  barbarians  that  was  afterwards  of  much 
advantage  to  himself,  though  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  it 
as  regards  the  empire.  He  led  into  Italy  an  army  of 
60,000  Huns,  which  he  employed  first  to  support  the  usurp- 
ing Emperor  John,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  to  enforce 
his  claim  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  in  Gaul 
upon  Placidia,  the  empress-mother  and  regent  forValen- 
tinian  III.  Afterwards,  when  he  incurred  the  disfavour 
of  Placidia  for  the  death  of  his  rival  Boniface,  he  again 
employed  an  army  of  Huns  to  compel  her  to  reinstate  him 
in  his  former  position.  In  Gaul  he  won  his  military  repu- 
tation, upholding  for  nearly  twenty  years,  by  combined 
policy  and  daring,  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  western 
empire.  His  greatest  victory  was  that  of  Chalons-sur  - Marne 
(20th  Sept  451),  in  which  he  utterly  routed  Attila  and  the 
Huns — the  number  slain  on  both  sides  being,  according  to 
one  computation,  300,000,  though  this  is  obviously  an 
exaggeration.  This  was  the  last  triumph  of  the  empire. 
Thrco  years  later  (454)  Actios  presented  himself  at  court 
to  claim  the  emperor's  daughter  in  marriage  for  his  son 
Gaudentius;  but  Valentinian,  suspecting  him  of  designs 
upon  the  crown,  slew  him  with  his  own  hand. 

AETIUS,  surnamed  "the  Atheist,"  founder  of  an  ex- 
treme sect  of  the  Arians,  was  a  native  of  Code-Syria. 
After  working  for  some  time  as  a  coppersmith,  he  became 
a  travelling  doctor,  and  displayed  great  skill  in  disputations 
on  medical  subjects;  but  his  controversial  power  soon 
found  a  wider  field  for  its  exercise  in  the  great  theological 
question  of  the  tima  He  studied  successively  under  the 
Arians,  Paulinos,  bishop  of  Antioch,  Athanasiua,  bishop  of 
Anazarbus,  and  the  presbyter  Antonius  of  Tarsus.  In  350 
he  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Leontius  of  Antioch,  bat  was 
shortly  afterwards  forced  by  the  orthodox  party  to  leave 
that  town.  At  the  first  synod  of  Sirmium,  he  won  a 
dialectic  victory  over  the  homoiousian  bishops  Baailius  and 
Eustathius,  who  sooght  in  conseqoence  to  stir  op  against 
him  the  enmity  of  Cesar  Galloa.    In  356  he  went  to 
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Alexandria  with  Eunomiua  in  order  to  advocate  Arianiam, 
bat  he  was  banished  by  Cons  tan  ti  via.  Julian  the  apostate 
recalled  him  from  exile,  bestowed  upon  him  an  estate  in 
Lesbos,  and  retained  him  for  a  time  at  his  court  in  Con- 
bUaunople.  Being  consecrated  a  bishop,  he  used  his  office 
in  the  interests  of  Arianiam  by  creating  other  bishops  of 
that  party.  At  the  accession  of  Valens  (364)  he  retired  to 
his  estate  at  Lesbos,  but  soon  returned  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  died  in  367.  The  Anomcean  sect  of  the  A  nans, 
o(  whom  he  was  the  leader,  are  sometimes  called  after  him 
Aitiaiu.  His  work  De  Fide  has  been  preserved  in  connec- 
tion with  a  refutation  written  by  Epiphanius. 

AETIU8,  a  Greek  physician,  born  at  Ami  da  in  Meso- 
potamia, who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  5th  or  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  century.  Of  his  personal  history  little  is  known, 
except  that  he  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  was  physician  to 
the  court  at  Constantinople  with  the  title  comet  obsequii. 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled  'Bifikiat  'larpma  "Exx<uo«xa,  which 
it  mainly  a  compilation  from  the  works  of  previous  authors. 
Eight  books  of  this  were  issued  from  the  Aldine  press  at 
Venice  in  1534;  various  other  parts  have  been  frequently 
published ;  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  whole,  by  Cor- 
uarins,  appeared  at  Basle  in  1542. 

JETS  A.    See  Etna. 

iETOLIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Greece,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Epirus  and  Thcssaly,  on  the  E.  by  the  provinces  of 
Doris  and  Locris,  on  the  8.  by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and 
separated  on  the  W.  from  Acarnania  by  the  river  Acheloua 
The  part  which  lay  westward  of  the  river  Even  us,  and 
wuth  of  a  line  joining  Thormum  and  Stratus  in  Acar- 
nania, was  called  old  iEtolia,  the  rest  of  the  country  new 
or  acquired  iEtolia  The  country  is  in  general  mountainous 
lad  woody,  but  along  the  coast  from  the  Achelous  to  the 
Evenua,  and  northward  to  Mount  Aracynthus,  is  a  plain 
of  great  fertility ;  while  another  extensive  and  fertile  plain 
(tretches  north  from  this  mountain  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Achelous  as  far  as  the  northern  limit  of  old  jEtolia. 
The  jfitoliana  were  a  restless  and  turbulent  people, 
strangers  to  friendship  or  principles  of  honour,  and  they 
were  consequently  regarded  by  the  other  states  of  Greece 
as  outlaws  and  public  robbers.    On  the  other  hand,  they 
were  bold  and  enterprising  in  war,  undaunted  in  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  jealous  defenders  of  their  liberties. 
They  distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  other  nations 
of  Greece  in  opposing  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Mace- 
donian princes,  who,  after  having  reduced  most  of  the 
other  states,  were  forced  to  grant  them  a  peace  upon  very 
honourable  terms.    The  constitution  of  the  iEtolian  league 
*as  copied  from  that  of  the  Achaeans,  and  with  a  view 
to  form,  as  it  were,  a  counter  alliance.    The  Cleomenic 
war,  and  that  of  the  allies,  called  the  Social  War,  were 
kindled  by  the  iEtolians  with  the  express  purpose  of 
humbling  the  Achaeans.    In  the  latter  they  held  out,  with 
the  assistance  only  of  the  Eleana  and  Lacedemonians,  for 
the  space  of  three  years,  against  the  united  forces  of 
Achaia  and  Macedon,  but  were  obliged  at  last  to  purchase 
a  peace  by  yielding  up  to  Philip  all  Acarnania.    In  order 
to  regain  this  province  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Rome  against  Philip,  and  proved  of  great  service  to  the 
Romans  in  their  war  with  him;  but  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  terms  of  peace  granted  by  Flaminiua,  they  made  war 
upon  the  Romans  themselves.    They  were  speedily  over- 
come, and  only  obtained  peace  on  very  humiliating  terms 
After  the  conquest  of  Macedon  by  iEmiliua  Paulina  the 
iEtolians  were  reduced  to  a  much  worse  condition;  for  not 
only  those  anion™  them  who  bad  openly  declared  for 
Perseus,  but  those  *ho  were  only  suspected  to  have  secretly 
favoured  him,  were  sent  to  Rome  to  clear  themselves 
before  the  senate.    There  they  were  detained,  and  never 
to  return  to  their  native 


Five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  chief  men  were  barbarously 
assassinated  by  the  partisans  of  Rome  solely  on  the  sus- 
picion of  favouring  the  designs  of  Perseus  The  iEtolians 
appeared  before  iEmiliua  Paullus  in  mourning  habits,  and 
made  loud  complaints  of  such  inhuman  treatment,  but 
could  obtain  no  redress;  on  the  contrary,  ten  commis- 
sioners, who  had  been  sent  by  the  senate  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  enacted  a  decree,  declaring  that  those  who 
were  killed  had  suffered  justly,  since  it  appeared  to  them 
that  they  had  favoured  the  Macedonian  party.  From  this 
time  those  only  were  raised  to  the  chief  honours  and 
employments  in  the  iEtolian  republic  who  were  known  to 
prefer  the  interest  of  Rome  to  that  of  their  country,  and 
thus  all  the  magistrates  of  iEtolia  became  the  creatures 
and  mere  tools  of  the  Roman  senate.  In  this  state  of 
servile  subjection  they  continued  till  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean  league,  when 
iEtolia,  with  the  other  free  states  of  Greece,  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province,  commonly  called  the  province  of 
Achaia.  In  this  state,  with  little  alteration,  iEtolia  con- 
tinued under  the  emperors  till  the  reign  of  Constantino  the 
new  partition  of  the  provinces  of  the 


Great,  who,  in  his 

empire,  divided  tho  western  parts  of  Greece  from  the 
calling  them  New  Epirus,  and  subjecting  the  whole  country 
to  the  pra/ectus  prartorio  for  Dlyricum.  Under  the  succes- 
sors of  Constantino  Greece  was  parcelled  out  into  several 
principalities,  especially  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  western  princes.  About  the  beginning  of  the  1 3th 
century  Theodoras  Angelus,  a  noble  Grecian  of  the  im- 
perial family,  seized  on  iEtolia  and  Epirus.  The  former 
he  left  to  Michael  his  son,  who  maintained  it  against 
Michael  Palaeologus,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Latins.  Charles,  the  last  prince  of 
this  family,  dying  in  1430  without  lawful  issue,  bequeathed 
iEtolia  to  bis  brother's  son,  named  also  Charles;  and 
Acarnania  to  his  natural  sons  Memnon,  Turn  us,  and  Her- 
cules. But  great  disputes  arising  about  this  division, 
Amurath  II. ,  after  the  reduction  of  Thesaalonica,  laid  hold 
of  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  and  expelled  all  the  con- 
tending heirs  in  1433.  The  Mahometans  were  after- 
wards dispossessed  of  this  country  by  the  famous  prince  of 
Epirus,  George  Castriot,  osmmonly  called  Scanderbeg,  who 
with  a  small  army  opposed  the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  was  victorious  in  twenty-two  pitched  battles 
That  hero  at  his  death  left. great  part  of  iEtolia  to  the 
Venetians;  but  they  not  being  able  to  make  head  against 
such  a  mighty  power,  the  whole  country  was  soon  reduced  by 
Mahommed  IL  It  is  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

AFANASIEF,  Alxksakdk  Nikolskvicb,  a  Russian 
scholar,  distinguished  for  his  researches  in  Slavonic  litera- 
ture and  archaeology,  was  born  about  1825.  He  contri- 
buted many  valuable  articles  to  the  serial  literature  of 
his  country,  but  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  two  works 
of  more  permanent  interest.  The  first  was  an  extensive 
collection,  in  eight  parts,  of  Hussion  Popular  Stories; 
the  other  a  treatise,  in  three  volumes,  on  the  Poetical 
Views  of  the  Old  Slavonians  about  Nature,  completed 
just  before  the  author's  death,  which  occurred  in  the 
autumn  of  1871. 

APER,  Do  Minus,  orator,  born  at  Nismes,  flourished 
under  Tiberius  and  the  three  succeeding  emperors  Quin- 
tilian  makes  frequent  mention  of  him,  and  commends  his 
pleadings  But  he  disgraced  his  talents  by  acting  as  publio 
accuser  in  behalf  of  tho  emperors  against  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  personages  in  Roma  Quin  tilian,  in  his 
youth,  assiduously  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Domitiua 
He  tells  us  that  his  pleadings  were  superior  in  point  of 
eloquence  to  any  he  had  ever  heard,  and  that  there  were 
publio  collections  of  his  witty  sayings  (dicta),  some  of 
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Witnestfi.  Dumltius  erected  a  statue  b  honour  of  Cali- 
gula, on  which  there  was  an  inscription  to  tho  effect  that 
this  prince  was  a  second  time  consul  at  tho  age  of  27. 
This  ho  intended  as  an  enc  mium;  but  Caligula  regarding 
it  as  a  sarcasm  upon  his  yc  ith  and  his  infringement  of  tho 
laws,  raised  a  process  agai  3t  him,  and  pleaded  himself  in 
person.  Domitiuo,  instead  of  making  a  defence,  repeated 
part  of  tho  emperor's  speech  with  tile  highest  marks  of 
admiration;  after  which  he  fell  upon  hb  knees,  begged 
pardon,  and  doclared  that  he  dreaded  Caligula's  eloquence 
more  than  his  imperial  power.  This  picca  of  flattery 
succeeded  so  well,  that  the  emperor  not  only  pardoned 
him,  but  raised  him  to  the  consulship.  Afer  died  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.d.  60. 

AFFIDAVIT  means  a  solemn  assurance  of  a  matter  of 
fact  known  to  tho  person  who  states  it,  and  attested  as  his 
statement  by  some  person  in  authority.  Evidence  is  chiefly 
taken  by  moans  of  affidavits  in  tho  practice  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  England.  By  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42, 
a  42,  provision  is  mado  for  appointing  commissioners  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  take  affidavits.  The  term  is 
generally  applied  to  a  statement  certified  by  a  justice  of 
peace  or  other  magistrate.  Affidavits  are  sometimes  neces- 
sary as  certificates  that  certain  formalities  have  been  duly 
and  legally  performed.  They  are  extensively  used  in  the 
practice  of  bankruptcy,  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
revenue.  At  ono  time  they  were  invariably  taken  on  oath, 
but  this  practice  has  been  much  narrowed.  Quakers;  Mora- 
vians, and  Separatists  have  long  been  privileged  in  all  cases 
to  make  a  solemn  declaration  or  affirmation;  and  now,  if  any 
persons  called  as  witnesses,  or  required  or  desiring  to  make 
an  affidavit  or  deposition,  shall  refuse  or  be  unwilling  from 
alleged  conscientious  motives  to  be  sworn,  tho  court  or 
justice  may,  on  being  satisfied  of  the  sincerity  of  such 
objection,  allow  such  person  to  make  a  solemn  affirmation 
or  declaration — by  17  and  18  Vict.  o.  125,  s.  20,  extended 
to  all  counties  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  by  sub- 
sequent statutes.  An  Act  of  1835  (5  and  6  WilL  IV. 
c  62)  substituted  declarations  for  oaths  in  certain  cases ; 
and  this  statute  is  extensively  observed.  The  same  Act 
prohibited  justices  of  peace  from  administering  oaths  in  any 
matter  in  which  they  had  not  jurisdiction  as  judges,  except 
when  an  oath  was  specially  authorised  by  statute,  as  in  the 
bankrupt  law,  and  excepting  criminal  inquiries,  Parliamen- 
tary proceedings,  and  instances  where  oaths  are  required  to 
give  validity  to  documents  abroad.  But  justices  are  per- 
mitted to  take  affidavits  in  any  matter  by  declaration,  and 
a  person  making  a  false-  affidavit  in  this  way  is  liable  to 
punishment  Affidavits  may  be  made  abroad  before  any 
British  ambassador,  envoy,  minister,  cAar£e"«fq/fa«'rw,  secre- 
tary of  embassy  or  legation,- consul,  or  consular  agent  (18 
and  19  Vict  a  42,  a  1). 

AFFINITY,  in  Late,  as  distinguished  from  consan- 
guinity, is  applied  to  the  relation  which  each  party  to  a 
marriage,  the  husband  and  the  wife,  bears  to  the  kindred 
of  the  other.  The  marriage  having  made  them  one  person, 
the  blood  relations  of  each  are  held  as  related  by  affinity  in 
tho  same  degree  to  the  one  spouse  as  by  consanguinity  to 
the  other.  But  the  relation  is  only  with  the  married  parties 
themselves,  and  does  not  bring  those  in  affinity  with  them 
in  affinity  with  each  other;  so  a  wife's  sister  has  no  affinity 
to  her  husband's  brother.  The  subject  is  chiefly  important 
from  tho  matrimonial  prohibitions  by  which  the  canon  law 
has  restricted  relations  hy  affinity.  Taking  the  table  of 
degrees  within  which  marriage  is  prohibited  on  account  of 
consanguinity,  the  rule  has  been  thus  extended  to  affinity,  so 
that  wherever  relationship  to  a  man  himself  would  be  a  bar 
to  marriage,  relationship  to  bis-  deceased  wife  will  be  the 
same  bar,  and  vice  versa  on  the  husband's  decease.  This 
rule  has  been  founded  chiefly  on  interpretations  of  the 


eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticua  Formerly  by  law  in  Eng- 
land, marriages  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  were  not 
absolutely  null,  but  thoy  were  liable  to  be  annulled  by 
ecclesiastical  process  during  the  lives  of  both  parties;  in 
other  words,  the  incapacity  was  only  a  canonical,  not  a  civil, 
disability.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1835  (5  and  6  WilL 
IV.  a  54),  all  marriages  of  this  kind  not  disputed  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act  are  declared  absolutely  valid,  whilo 
all  subsequent  to  it  are  declared  nulL  This  renders  null 
in  England,  and  not  merely  voidable,  a  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  or  niece.  The  Act  does  not  extend 
to  Scotland;  but  it  was  made  quite  clear  by  a  leading 
decision  in  1861  (Fenton  v.  Livingston)  that,  as  "the 
degrees  forbidden  in  consanguinity  are  also  forbidden  in 
affinity,"  the  marriago  of  a  sister-in-law  with  a  brother-in- 
law  is  absolutely  null  in  that  country.  Nor  can  a  man 
contract  a  marriage  with  his  wife's  sister  so  as  to  be  valid 
in  Great  Britain,  by  celebrating  his  marriage  with  her  in  a 
country  where  such  marriages  are  lawful  (Brook  *  Brook, 
9  H.  L.  Ceuei,  193). 

AFFINITY,  Chemical,  the  property  or  relation  in  virtue 
of  which  dissimilar  substances  are  capable  of  entering  into 
chemical  combination  with  each  other.    Substances  that 
are  bo  related  combine  always  in  fixed  and  definite  propor- 
tions ;  the  resulting  compound  differs  from  its  components 
in  its  physical  properties,  with  the  exception  that  its  weight 
is  exactly  the  sum  of  their  weights ;  and  the  combination 
is  always  accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  heat    In  these 
respects  it  differs  from  a  mere  mechanical  mixture;  in  the 
latter  there  is  contact  without  combination,  and  iU  pro- 
perties are  a  mean  or  average  of  those  of  the  substances 
that  compose  it    That  effect  may  bo  given  to  chemical 
',  the  substances  must  be  placed  in  contact;  but 
contact  ia  often  insufficient,  and  combination  only 
takes  place  on  the  application  of  heat,  light,  electric  agency, 
<fcc,,  or  through  the  interposition  of  some  foreign  substance. 
Generally  speaking,  the  affinity  is  leas  between  substances 
that  closely  resemble  each  other  than  between  those  whose 
properties  ore  altogether  dissimilar.     The  term  elect  if 
affinity,  now  generally  disused,  has  been  employed  to  indi- 
cate the  greater  affinity  which  a  substance,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  other  substances,  often  has  for  one  in 
preference  to  another.    Advantage  is  frequently  taken  of 
this  greater  affinity  to  decompose  compound 
For  a  full  treatment  of  chemical  affinity  and 
see  Chemistry. 

AFFIRMATION.  See  Affidavit. 
AFFRE,  Dhn-is  AtrousT«,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
born  at  St  Rome,  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  on  the  97th 
Sept  1793.  When  fourteen  years  of  age,  having  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  enter  the  church,  he  became  a  student 
at  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice,  of  which  his  maternal  uncle, 
Denis  Boyer,  was  director.  His  studies  being  completed 
before  he  had  reached  the  ago  necessary  for  ordination,  he 
was  occupied  for  some  time  as  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  seminary  at  Nan  tea  Ho  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1818, 
and  held  his  first  charge  in  connection  with  the  church  of 
St  Sulpice.  After  filling  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  offices, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Paris  in  1840. 
His  tenure  of  this  office,  though  it  was  marked  by  great 
zeal  and  faithfulness,  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  its 
tragic  close.  During  the  insurrection  of  1848  the  arch- 
bishop was  led  to  believe  that  by  his  personal  interference 
peace  might  bo  restored  between  the  soldiery  and  the 
insurgents.  He  accordingly  applied  to  General  Cavmignsc, 
who  warned  him  of  the  risk  he  incurred.  "  My  life,"  the 
archbishop  answered,  "ia  of  little  importance. "  Soon 
afterwards,  the  firing  having  ceased  at  his  request,  he 
appeared  on  the  barricade  at  the  entrance  to  the  Faubourg  St 
Antoine,  accompanied  by  M.  Albert,  of  the  national  guard, 
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bearing  a  green  branch  as  a  sign  of  peace,  and  by  Sellicr, 
an  attached  servant  His  reception  was  not  very  favour- 
able, and  he  had  spoken  only  a  few  words,  when  the  insur- 
gents, hearing  some  shots,  and  fancying  they  were  betrayed, 
opened  fire  upon  the  national  guard,  and  the  archbishop 
fell   He  was  removed  to  his  palace,  where  he  died  on  the 
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27th  June  1848.  Next  day  tho  National  Assembly  issued 
a  decree  expressing  their  great  sorrow  on  account  of  hia 
death;  and  the  public  funeral  on  the  7th  July  was  one  of 
tho  most  striking  spectacles  of  its  kind.  The  archbishop 
wrote  several  treatises  of  considerable  value,  including  one 
on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 


AFGHANISTAN 


THIS  is  the  name  applied,  originally  in  Persian,  to 
that  mountainous  region  between  N.W.  India  and 
Eastern  Persia,  of  which  the  Afghans  aro  the  most  nume- 
rous and  the  predominant  inhabitants.  Afghans,  under 
that  and  other  names,  have  played  no  small  part  in  Asiatic 
history.  But  the  present  extensive  application  of  the 
name  Afghanistan  is  scarcely  older  than  the  shortlived 
empire  founded  by  Ahmed  Khan  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.  The  Afghans  themselves  aro  not  in  tho  habit  of 
using  the  term. 

In  treating  of  this  country  we  include  a  part  of  the 
Iluara  mountain  region,  but  not  that  part  of  the  Oxus 
Uain  which  is  now  under  Afghan  rule,  for  which  see 
Atohak  Tukke3Ta.it. 

Afghanistan  generally  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  quad- 
rilateral plateau, — using  that  term  in  the  technical  sense  of 
»  region  whose  lowest  tracts  even  are  considerably  elevated 
ibore  the  sea-level,— extending  from  about  62°  to  70°  E. 
long-,  and  from  30°  to  35°  N.  lat  This  territory  cor- 
responds fairly  to  the  aggregate  of  the  ancient  provinces  uf 
ifa  (Herat),  Drangiana  (Scist&n),  tho  region  of  tho 
P«ropami*ad<x  {Kabul),  and  Arachotia  (Kandahar),  with 
Gndaritis  (Peshawar  and  Yuzufzai).  Though  the  last 
territory  belongs  ethnically  to  Afghanistan,  an  important 
part  of  it  now  forms  the  British  district  of  Peshawar, 
whilst  the  remainder  acknowledges  no  master. 

The  boundaries  of  Afghanistan  can  be  stated  here  only 
roughly;  and,  from  the  area  thus  broadly  defined,  many 
portions  will  have  to  be  deducted  as  occupied  by  indepen- 
i«t  or  semi-indepoodent  tribes.  But,  so  understood,  they 
nay  be  thus  stated : — 

On  the  north  :  beginning  from  cast,  the  great  range  of 
Hindu  Kush,  a  western  offshoot  of  the  Himilya,  parting 
the  Oxns  basin  from  the  Afghan  basins  of  the  Kabul  river 
rod  Helmand,  From  long.  68s  this  boundary  continues 
westward  in  the  prolongation  of  Hindu  Kush  called  Koh-i- 
Eibi  This  breaks  into  several  almost  parallel  branches, 
enclosing  the  valleys  of  the  river  of  Herat  and  the  Murghib 
«  river  of  Merv.  The  half-independent  Hazara  tribes 
stretch  across  these  branches  and  down  into  tho  Oxus 
basin,  so  that  it  is  difficult  here  to  assign  a  boundary.  We 
ssrome  it  to  continue  along  the  range  called  Safed  Koh  or 
"White  Mountain,"  which  parts  the  Herat  river  valley 
from  the  Murghab.1 

On  the  east :  the  eastern  base  of  the  spurs  of  the  Suli- 
mfcu  and  other  mountains  which  limit  the  plains  on  the 
*ert  bank  of  Indus,  and  the  lower  valleys  opening  into 
these,  which  "plains  (the  "  Derajat ")  *  and  lower  valleys 
belong  to  British  India.  North  of  Peshawar  district  the 
boundary  will  be,  for  a  space,  the  Indus,  and  then  the  limit, 
lying  in  unknown  country,  between  the  Afghan  and  Dard 
tribes. 

On  the  south  :  the  eastern  part  of  the  boundary,  occu- 
pied by  practically  independent  tribes,  Afghan  and  Biluch, 
is  hard  to  define,  having  no  marked  natural  indication. 
Bnt  from  the  Shal  territory  (long.  67*),  belonging  to  the 
Bilach  state  of  Kxlat,  westward,  the  southern  limits  of 
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the  valleys  of  the  Lora  river,  and  then  of  the  Helmand,  as 
far  as  tho  Lake  of  Scistan  in  lat  30",  will  complete  the 
southern  boundary.  Thus  tho  whole  breadth  of  Bilochiatin, 
the  ancient  Gtdrotia,  a  dry  region  occupying  5s  of  lati- 
tude,  intervenes  between  Afghanistan  and  the  sea. 

The  western  boundary  runs  from  the  intersection  of  the 
Lake  of  Seistan  with  lat  30°,  bending  eastward,  so  as  to 
exclude  a  part  of  the  plain  of  Seistan  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  lake,  and  then  crosses  the  lake  to  near  the  meridian 
of  61°.  Thence  it  runs  nearly  duo  north,  near  this  meri- 
dian, to  a  point  on  the  Hari-Rud,  or  river  of  Herat  about 
70  miles  below  that  city,  where  it  encounters  the  spurs  of  tho 
Safed  Koh,  which  has  been  given  as  the  northern  boundary. 

But  if  we  take  the  limits  of  the  entire  Afghan  dominions, 
as  they  at  present  exist,  the  western  boundary  will  con- 
tinue  north  along  the  Hari-Bud  to  lat  36s,  and  the  northern 
boundary  will  run  from  this  point  along  the  borders  of  the 
Turkman  desert,  so  as  to  include  Andkhoi,  to  Khoja  S&lch 
ferry  on  tho  Oxus.  The  Oxus,  to  its  source  in  Great  Pamir, 
forms  the  rest  of  the  northern  boundary.  These  enlarged 
limits  would  embrace  tho  remainder  of  the  Hazara  mountain 
tracts,  and  tho  wholo  of  what  is  now  called  Aran  Kit 
Turkestan,  as  well  as  Badakhshan  with  its  dependencies, 
now  tributary  to  tho  Afghan  Amir. 

The  extreme  dimensions  of  Afghanistan,  as  at  first 
defined,  will  be  about  600  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
450  miles  from  north  to  south;  and,  if  we  take  the  whole 
Afghan  dominion,  the  extent  from  north  to  south  will 
be  increased  to  600  miles.  Within  both  the  areas  eo 
defined,  however,  wo  havo  included  some  territory  over 
which  tho  Afghan  government  has  no  control  whatever, 
and  much  over  which  its  authority  is  respected  only  when 
backed  by  a  special  exertion  of  force.  Under  the  former 
head  come  the  valleys  of  the  Yusufzai  clan  north  of 
Peshawar,  tho  Momands,  Afridts,  Vaxlrls,  &c,  adjoining 
that  district  on  the  west  and  south-west,  the  high-lyiug 
valleys  of  Chitral  or  Kashkar,  and  of  the  independent 
Pagans  or  Kafirs,  among  the  loftier  spurs  of  Hindu  Kush. 
Under  the  latter  head  come  the  eastern  districts  of  Khost 
and  (partially)  of  Kurram,  tho  Kakar  country  in  the 
extreme  south-east,  much  of  tho  country  of  the  tribes  called 
EimAk  and  Hazara  in  the  north  west  and  probably  Badakh- 
shan  with  its  dependencies. 

If  we  suppose  the  sea  to  rise  4000  feet  above  its  existing 
level,  no  part  of  the  quadrilateral  plateau  that  we  have 
defined  would  be  covered,  except  portions  of  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Kabul  river,  small  tracts  towards  the  Indus, 
and  a  triangle,  of  which  the  apex  should  be  at  the  Lake  of 
Seistan  in  the  extreme  south-west,  and  the  base  should 
just  include  Herat  and  Kandahar,  passing  beyond  those 
cities  to  intersect  the  western  and  southern  boundaries 
respectively.  Isolated  points  and  ridges  within  this  tri- 
angle would  emerge. 

Further,  let  us  suppose  the  sea  to  rise  7000  feet  above 
its  existing  level  We  should  still  have  a  tract  emerging 
so  largo  that  a  straight  liner  of  200  miles  could  be  drawn, 
from  the  Kushan  Pass  of  Hindu  Kush,  passing  about  35 
miles  west  of  Kabul,  to  Bangak  on  the  road  between  Ohaxni 
and  Kandahar,  which  nowhere  should  touch  the  submerged 
portion.    And  we  believe  it  is  certain  that  a  line  under 
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tike  conditions,  but  250  miles  in  length,  could  be  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  the  former,  passing  about  25  miles  south  of 
GbaznL  The  greater  part  of  this  latter  line,  however, 
would  lie  in  the  Hazara  country,  in  which  we  havo  no 
observations. 

In  the  triangular  tract  that  would  bo  submerged  accord- 
ing to  our  first  supposition,  the  lowest  level  is  the  Lake  of 
SeisUn,  1280  feet  aboTe  the  sea.  Herat  is  2650;  Kan- 
dahar, 3490. 

The  Afghans  thomselves  moke  a  broad  distinction  between 
Kabul,  meaning  thereby  the  whole  basin  of  the  Kabul  river, 
and  the  rest  of  their  country,  excluding  the  former  from  the 
largo  and  vague  term  Khokasan,  under  which  they  con- 
sider the  rest  to  be  comprehended.  There  is  reason  for 
such  a  distinction  in  history  as  well  as  nature.  For  the 
Kabul  basin  was  in  old  times  much  moire  intimately  con- 
nected with  India,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury was  regarded  as  Indian  territory.- 

Natural  Divisions. — Of  these,  this  Kabul  basin  (1) 
forms  the  first.  As  others  wo  may  discriminate — (2.)  The 
lofty  central  part  of  the  table-land  on  which  stand  Ghazni 
aid  Kala't-i-Ghilzai,  embracing  the  upper  valleys  of  ancient 
Araehotia;  (3.)  The  upper  Helmand  basin ;  (4.)  The  lower 
II  el  man  d  basin,  embracing  Girishk,  Kandahar,  and  the 
Afghan  portion  of  Seiston;  (5.)  The  basin  of  the  Herat 
river ;  and  (6.)  The  eastern  part  of  the  table-land,  draining 
by  streams,  chiefly  occasional  torrents,  towards  the  Indus. 

Kabul  Basin.— Its  northern  limit  is  the  range  of  Hindu 
Kush,  a  name  which  properly  applies  to  the  lofty,  snow- 
clad  crest  due  north  of  Kabul,  and  perhaps  especially  to 
one  pass  and  peak.  But  it  has  been  conveniently  extended 
to  the  whole  line  of  alpine  watershed,  stretching  west- 
ward from  the  southern  end  of  Pamir,  and  represents  the 
Caucasus  of  Alexander's  historians.  Its  peaks  throughout 
probably  rise  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  even  on 
most  of  the  passes  beds  of  snow  occur  at  all  seasons,  and, 
on  some,  glaciers.  We  find  no  precise  height  stated  for 
any  of  its  peaks,  but  tho  highest  probably  attain  to  at  least 
20,000  or  21,000  feet  Tho  height  of  the  Kuahan  Pan  is 
estimated  by  Lord  at  15,000  feet. 

The  Kabul  river  (the  ancient  Kopha)  is  the  most  im- 
portant river  of  Afghanistan.  It  may  be  considered  as  fully 
formed  about  30  miles  cost  of  Kabul,  by  the  junction  there- 
abouts (the  confluence  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fixed  by 
any  traveller)  of  the  following  streams : — (a.)  The  Kabul 
stream,  rising  in  the  Unai  pass  towards  the  Helmand,  which, 
after  passing  through  the  city,  has  been  joined  by  the  Logar 
river  flowing  north  from  the  skirts  of  the  Ghilzai  plateau  ; 
(b.)  A  river  bringing  down  from  tho  valleys  Ghorband, 
Parwftn,  and  Panjshlr,  a  large  part  of  the  drainage  of 
Hindu  Kush,  and  watering  the  fruitful  plain  of  Dlman-i- 
Koh  (the  "  Hill-skirt  "),  intersected  by  innumerable  brooks, 
and  studded  with  vineyards,  gardens,  and  fortalicos.  This 
river  was  formerly  called  Bdrdn,  a  name  apparently  obsolete, 
but  desirable  to  maintain  ;  (e.)  The  river  of  Tagao,  coming 
down  from  the  spurs  of  Hindu  Kush  on  the  Kafir  borders. 

Some  30  miles  further  east,  the  Alithang  enters  on  the 
left  bank,  from  Laghman,  above  which  this  river  and  its 
tonfluents  drain  western  Kafikistajt.  Twenty  miles  fur- 
thor,  and  not  far  beyond  Jalalabad,  the  Kabul  river  receives 
from  the  samo  side  a  confluent  entitled,  as  regards  length, 
to  count  as  main  stream.  In  some  older  maps  this  bears 
tho  namo  of  Kdma,  from  a  place  near  the  confluence,  and 
in  more  recent  ones  KUner,  from  a  district  on  its  lower 
course.  Higher  it  is  called  the  rtW  of  Kathkar,  and  the 
Beilam.  It  seems  to  be  the  Qhoaipa,  and  perhaps  tho 
Malamantu*  of  the  ancienta  It  rises  in  a  small  lake  near 
the  borders  of  Pamir,  and  flows  in  a  south-west  direction 
through  the  length  of  Kaahkar  or  Chitral,  an  independent 
▼alley  state,  whose  soil  lies  at  a  height  of  C000  to  11,000 
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feet.  The  whole  length  of  the  river  to  its  confluence  with 
tho  Kabul  river  cannot  bo  less  than  250  miles,  ia,  about 
80  miles  longer  than  that  regarded  as  the  main  stream, 
measured  to  its  most  remote  source. 

The  basin  of  the  Kabul  river  is  enclosed  at  the  head  by 
the  Paghman  range,  an  offshoot  of  Hindu  Kush,  which 
divides  the  Kabul  valleys  from  the  Helmand.  Up  the 
head-waters  of  the  stream  that  passes  Kabul,  leads  the 
chief  road  to  Turkestan,  crossing  for  a  brief  space  into  the 
Helmand  basin  by  the  easy  pass  of  Unai  (11,320  feet),  and 
then  over  the  Koh-i-Baba,  or  western  extension  of  Hindu 
Kush,  by  the  Hajjigak  passes  (12,190  and  12,480  feci),  to 
Bamian. 

The  most  conspicuous  southern  limit  of  the  Kabul  basin 
is  the  Safed  Koh,  Spin-gar  of  the  Afghans  ("  White  Moun- 
tain," not  to  be  confounded  with  the  western  Safed  Koh 
named),  an  alpine  chain,  reaching,  in  its  highest 
Slta  Kim,  to  a  height  of  15,622  feet,  and  the 
eastern  ramifications  of  which  extend  to  the  Indus  at  and 
below  Attok.  Among  the  spurs  of  this  range  are  those 
formidable  passes  between  Kabul  and  Jalalabad,  in  which 
the  disasters  of  1841-42  culminated,  as  well  as  the  famous 
Khybar  passes  between  Jalalabad  and  Peshawar.  This 
southern  watershed  formed  by  the  Safed  Koh  is  so  much 
nearer  the  Kabul  river  than  that  on  the  north,  that  the 
tributaries  from  this  side,  though  numerous,  are  indi- 
vidually insignificant. 

After  flowing  60  miles  (in  direct  measurement)  eastward 
from  the  Kuner  confluence,  the  Kabul  river  issues  from 
the  mountains  which  have  hemmed  it  in,  and  enters  the 
plain  of  Peshawar,  receiving,  soon  after,  the  combined 
rivers  of  Swat  (Soattus)  and  Panjkora  (Guranu),  two  of 
the  great  valleys  of  the  Yusufrai.  This  combined  river  is 
called  by  the  Afghans  Landai  Sin  or  Little  river,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Abba  Sin  or  Indus,  and  the  name  seems 
often  to  adhere  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Kabul  river. 
Both  rivers  on  entering  the  plain  ramify,  in  delta  fashion, 
into  many  natural  channels,  increased  in  number  by  arti- 
ficial cuts  for  irrigation  Finally  the  river  enters  the 
Indus  immediately  above  tho  gorge  at  Attok. 

The  lowest  ford  on  the  Kabul  river  is  a  bad  one,  near 
Jalalabad,  only  passable  in  the  dry  season.  Below  the 
Kuncr  confluence  the  river  is  deep  and  copious,  crossed  by 
ferries  only,  except  at  Naoshora,  below  Peshawar,  where 
there  is  usually  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  rapid  current  is 
unfavourable  to  navigation,  but  from  Jalalabad  downwards 
the  river  can  float  boats  of  50  tons,  and  is  often  descended 
by  rafts  on  blown  skins.  The  whole  course  of  the  river, 
measured  by  a  five-mile  opening  of  the  compasses,  is  as 
follows :— From  source  of  Kabul  stream  in  Unai  pans  to 
Attok,  250  miles ;  from  source  either  of  Logar  or  of  Panj- 
shir  to  the  same,  290  miles ;  from  source  of  Kaahkar  river 
to  the  same,  370  mile*. 

A  marked  natural  division  of  the  Kabul  basin  occurs 
near  GandAmak,  above  Jalalabad,  where  a  sudden  descent 
takes  effect  from  a  minimum  elevation  of  5000  feet  to  one 
of  only  2000.  The  Emperor  Baber  says  of  this  : — "  The 
moment  you  descend,  you  see  quite  another  world.  The 
timber  is  different;  its  grains  are  of  another  sort;  its 
animals  are  of  a  different  species ;  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  a  different  kind."  Burnea, 
on  his  first  journey,  left  the  wheat  harvest  in  progress  st 
Jalalabad,  and  found  the  crop  at  Gandamak,  only  25  miles 
distant,  but  3  inches  above  ground.  Here,  in  troth, 
nature  has  planted  the  gates  of  India  The  valleys  of  the 
upper  basin,  though  still  in  the  height  of  summer  affected 
by  a  sun  of  fierce  power,  recall  the  climate  and  products  of 
the  finest  part  of  temperate  Europe ;  the  region  below  is  s 
chain  of  narrow,  low,  and  hot  plains,  with  climate  and 
vegetation  of  an  Indian  character. 
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I  of  Kabul  ats/Vc  us  by  apparent  contradiction, 
give  scarcely  "any  impression  bat  that  of  extreme 
and  desofcition,  awful  defile*,  and  bare  black 
wags,  others  dwell  s.m  the  abounding  orchard*,  green 
sward,  charming  dells;-,  and  purling  streams.  But  both 
aspects  are  characteristic,  The  higher  spore,  both  of  Hindu 
Knah  and  Safed  Koh,  are  often  clad  with  grand  forests  of 
rrine,  oak,  and  other  alpine  trees,  and  resemble  the  wooded 
ranges  of  Himalya.  But  the  lower  hills  generally  are 
utterly  woodless,  and  almost  entirely  naked.  In  the  bot- 
toms, often  watered  by  clear  and  copious  streams,  we  have 
those  beauties  of  verdure  and  fertility  on  which  some 
writers  dwell,  and  which  derive  new  charms  from  contrast 
with  the  excessive  sterility  of  the  hills  that  frame  them. 

We  cannot  speak  at  equal  length  of  the  other  natural 
divisions  of  Afghanistan,  but  some  chief  points  will  be 
noticed  with  the  riven.  In  general  the  remainder  of  the 
country,  regarded  by  the  Afghans  as  included  in  Khorasan, 
exhibits  neither  the  savage  sublimity  of  the  defiles  of  the 
tubal  region,  the  alpine  forests  of  its  higher  ranges,  nor 
its  nests  of  rich  vegetation  in  the  valleys,  save  in  the 
north-east  part  adjoining  Safed  Koh,  where  these  characters 
■till  adhere,  and  in  some  exceptional  localities,  such  as  the 
valley  of  Herat,  which  is  matchless  in  richness  of  cultiva- 
tion. Generally  tho  characteristics  of  this  country  are 
elevated  plateaux  of  sandy  or  gravelly  surface,  broken  by 
nnges  of  rocky  hills,  and  often  expanding  in  wide  spaces 
of  arid  waste,  which  terminate  to  the  south-west  in  a  regular 
desert  of  shifting  sand.  Even  in  cultivated  parts  there  is 
a  singular  absence  of  trees,  and  when  the  crops  are  not 
risible  this  imparts  on  aspect  of  groat  desolation  and 
emptiness  to  the  landscape.  Natural  wood,  however,  is 
f-jond  in  some  ports  of  West  Afghanistan,  as  in  the  almost 
tropical  delta  of  the  Helmand,  in  the  Ghur  territory,  and 
on  the  Herat  river  below  Herat  Generally,  indeed,  in 
such  cases  tho  trees  appear  to  be  mimosas,  tamarisks,  and 
the  like,  with  litUe  body  of  foliage. 

Rivers. — Next  to'  the  Kabul  river  in  importance,  and 
probably  much  exceeding  it  in  volume  as  it  certainly  does 
in  length,  is  the  Helmand  (Etymander),ih6  only  considerable 
river  in  its  latitude  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Indua  Tho 
Helmand  has  its  highest  sources  in  the  Kob-i-Baba  and 
Paghman  hills,  between  Kabul  and  Bamian.  Its  succeed- 
ing coarse  is  through  the  least  known  tract  of  Afghanistan, 
chiefly  occupied  by  Hazaras ;  indeed,  for  a  length  of  nearly 
300  miles  no  European  has  seen  the  river.  This  unvisited 
space  terminates  at  Girishk,  where  the  river  is  crossed  by 
the  principal  route  from  Herat  to  Kandahar.  Till  about 
40  miles  above  Girishk  the  character  of  the  Helmand  is 
said  to  be  that  of  a  mountain  river,  flowing  between 
'carped  rocks,  and  obstructed  by  enormous  boulders.  At 
that  point  it  enters  on  a  flat  country,  and  extends  over  a 
cravelly  bed.  Here,  also,  it  begins  to  be  used  in  irrigation. 
Forty-five  miles  below  Girishk  the  Helmand  receives  it* 
greatest  tributary,  the  Arghand-ab,  coming  past  Kandahar 
from  the  high  Ghilxai  'Country.  It  here  becomes  a  very 
considerable  river,  said  to  have  a  width  of  300  or  400 
yards,  and  a  depth  of  9  to  12  feet  But  this  cannot  be  at 
all  seasons,  as  there  are  fords  at  long  intervals  as  far  down 
as  Pulalik,  100  miles  from  the  mouth.  Tho  desert  draws 
near  the  left  bank  in  the  lower  coarse,  and  for  the  last 
150  miles  the  moving  sands  approach  within  1 J  mile. 
The  vegetation  on  the  banks  is  here  of  luxuriant  tropical 
The  whole  of  the  lower  valley  seems  to  have 
i  the  seat  of  a  prosperous  population,  and  there  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  for  100  miles  below  Girishk. 
Even  this,  however,  is  much  fallen  off,  and  lower  down 
still  more  so,  owing  to  disorders  and  excessive  insecurity. 

The  course  of  the  river  is  more  or  less  south-west  from 
its  source  till  in  Seistan  it  approaches  meridian  G2°,  when 


it  turns  nearly  north,  and  so  flows  on  for  70  or  80 
till  it  falls  into  the  lake  of  Seistan  by  various  mouths.  The 
whole  length  of  the  river,  measured  as  before,  is  about  615 
miles.  F cirri er  considers  that  it  has  water  enough  for  navi- 
gation at  all  seasons,  from  Girishk  downwards.  At  ■ 
boats  are  rarely  seen,  und  those  in  use  are  m 
rafts  are  employed  for  crossing. 

Aryhand-ib.-O!  this  tributary  of  the  nclmsnd  little  Is  known, 
except  in  its  lower  cowse.  It  rises  in  the  Hazara  country,  N  W.  of 
GhamL  It  is  said  to  be  shallow,  and  to  ran  nearly  dry  in  height 
of  summer ;  bat  when  its  depth  exceeds  8  feet  its  great  rapidity 
makes  it  *  serious  obstacle  to  travellers.  In  its  lower  coarse  it  is 
much  used  for  irrigation,  and  the  valley  is  cultivated  and  populous ; 
yet  the  water  is  said  to  be  somewhat  brackish.  Its  course  may  be 
reckoned  about  235  miles. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancient  Araehotvi  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Arghand-ab  or  with  its  chief  confluent  the  Tarnak,  which 
joins  it  on  the  left  about  30  miles  BfW.  of  Kandahar.  The  two 
river*  run  nearly  parallel,  inclosing  the  hackbone  of  the  Ghihtai 
plateau.  The  Tarnak  is  much  the  snorter  (length  about  197  mile*) 
and  less  copious.  The  ruin*  at  Ulan  Rob4t,  supposed  to  represent 
the  city  Araehona,  are  in  its  basin ;  and  the  lake  known  as  Ab-i- 
I x> Ada,  the  most  probable  representative  of  Lake  AraehotuM,  is  near 
the  bead  of  the  Tarnak,  though  not  communicating  with  it.  The 
Tarnak  is  dammed  for  irrigation  at  intervals,  and  in  the  hot  season 
almost  exhausted.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  along  the 
river,  bat  few  villages.  The  high  road  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar 
passes  this  war  (another  reason  for  supposing  tho  Tarnak  to  be 
Arackottu),  and  the  people  live  off  the  road  to  eschew  the  onerous 
duties  of  hospitality. 

The  Lara  U  the  most  southerly  river  of  Afghanlittan,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Helmand  basin  though  it  is  not  known 
that  its  water*  ever  reach  that  river.  It  rises  near  the  Kand  and 
Jobs  peak*  in  a  branch  of  the  Sulimani,  and  flows  nearly  east,  pass- 
ing through  the  large  valley  of  Pishin,  but  lying  too  deep  for 
irrigation.  The  river  has  a  coarse  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  con- 
sklsrable  breadth,  bat  is  never  for  a  week  together  unfordable.  In 
the  8horaw*k  district  (long.  eiT-W)  a  good  deal  of  irrigation  is 
drawn  from.  it.  The  river  is  said  to  terminate  in  a  lake,  on  the  verge 
of  the  sandy  desert 

River*  belonging  to  the  basin  of  8«i*tan  and  the  Lower  Helmand 
are  the  Khaah-Kua,  the  Farrah-Rud,  and  the  Harut. 

The  Khdsh-rid  rises  in  or  near  the  southern  slopes  of  Sish-Koh 
(Black  Mountain),  which  forms  the  southern  wall  of  the  valley  of 
Herat,  and  flows  south,  in  flood  reaching  the  Lake  of  Seistan,  but 
generally  exhausted  in  irrigation.  It  is  named  from  Khash,  s  vil- 
lage in  the  Seistan  plain.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  everywhere 
fordable,  but  in  floods  caravans  may  be  detained  by  it  several  days. 

The  Farrah  river  flows  from  the  same  quarter,  and  has  the  same 
character  in  floods.'  It  is  a  larger  stream,  and  at  Farrah  is  said  to 
have  a  width  of  160  yards,  with  S  feet  of  water,  and  s  clear,  swift 
stream.  In  flood,  Khanikoff  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  of 
this  river,  rolling  its  yellow  waves  violently  between  steep  banks  of 
clay,  to  the  Cyrus  at  Tiflia. 

the  II arid  rises  in  the  mountains  8.  E.  of  Herat,  and  has  a  course 
of  about  245  miles  to  the  Lake  of  Seistan.    Canals  from  it  supply 
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It  is  possible  that  confusion  of  the  name  of  this  river  with  the 
Hari-Rud,  or  river  of  Herat,  led  to  the  long  prevalent  mistake  that 
the  latter  river  flowed  south  into  tho  Seistan  I-ake — a  mistake  at 
old  as  Ptolemy,  if  his  Aria  Laeut  be  (as  it  seems)  that  of  Seistan. 

The  Bari-rOd  is  formed  by  two  chief  confluents  in  the  lofty 
Hazara  country,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  river  of  Balkh. 
Its  early  course  is,  for  more  than  100  mile*  and  as  far  as  the  village 
of  Jior,  westward,  at  a  height  of  many  thousand  feet  above  the  eea. 
It  then  descends  rapidly  (it  is  said  with  cataracts),  but  continues  in 
the  same  direction,  receiving  numerous  streams,  to  Obeh,  where  much 
water  begins  to  be  drawn  on*.  Sixty -five  miles  further  it  flows  past 
Herat,  3  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Hereabout*  the  Kandahar  road 
crossesthe  river  by  a  masonry  bridge  of  28  arches.  Near  this  fifteen 
deep  canals  are  drawn  off.  A  few  miles  below  Herat  the  river 
begin*  to  turn  N.  W. ;  and  after  jiassing  for  many  miles 
a  woody  tract,  abounding  in  game,  in  which  are  the 
the  Herat  princes,  at  the  ancient  and  now 
Kassan,  70  miles  from  Herat,  it  turns  di 
drainage  brought  down  by  this  river  must  be  large,  so  much  is 
drawn  off  that,  below  Herat,  reaches  of  it  are  at  Umes  quite  dry 
Below  Kassan  it  receives  fresh  supplies,  and  eventually  the  MSSBSU 
stream  It  flows  on  towards  Sarakhs,  and  dwindles  away;  but 
accurate  information  regarding  it  is  still  wanting.  The  channel  is 
in  a  map  lately  published,  as  passing  " 
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mile*,  and  ending  in  a  swamp  adjoining  the  Doman-i-Koh,  on  the 
border  of  the  Turkman  desert. 

Of  the  rivers  that  ran  toward*  the  Indus,  tooth  of  the  Kabul 
river,  the  chief  are  the  Kurram  and  the  Gomel. 

The  Kurram  drain*  the  southern  flank*  of  Safed  Koh.  The 
middle  valley  of  Kurram,  forming  the  district  so  called,  ia  highly 
irrigated,  well  peopled,  and  crowded  with  small  fortified  villages, 
orchard*,  and  groves,  to  which  a  fine  background  is  afforded  by  the 
dark  pine  foreet*  and  alpine  enow*  of  Safed  Koh.  The  beauty  and 
climate  of  the  valley  attracted  some  of  the  Mogul  emperor*  of  Delhi, 
and  the  remain*  exist  of  •  garden  of  Shah  Jinan's.  The  river  passes 
the  British  frontier,  sad  enters  tLe  plain  country  a  few  mile*  above 
llano,  spreading  into  a  wide  bed  of  sand  and  boulder*,  till  it  join* 
the  Inda*  near  Iea-Khel,  after  a  course  of  more  than  200  mile*.  By 
the  Kurram  valley  is  one  of  the  best  routes  from  India  into  Afgha- 
nistan.   It  was  travelled  by  Major  Lumsdcn's  party  in  1857-68. 

The  Oonud,  riaing  in  the  Sulimani  mountains,  though  in  length 
equal  to  the  Kurram,  and  draining,  with  it*  tributaries,  a  much 
larger  area,  i*  little  more  than  a  winter  torrent,  diminishing  to  a 
mere  rivulet,  till  December,  when  it  begins  to  swell.  At  it* 
exit  into  the  plain  of  the  Derajat  a  local  chief  threw  a  dam  across  it* 
channel ;  and  it  is  now  only  in  very  wet  seasons  that  it*  water*  reach 
the  Indu*.  near  Dera  Ismael  Khan.  Not  long  before  leaving  the 
hills  it  receive,  from  the  S.W.  a  tributary,  the  Zhob,  of  newly  equal 
length  and  cue,  coming  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Kand  and  Job* 
[«oks,  in  long.  ftfl*. 

Lakes. — As  we  know  nothing  of  the  lake  in  which  the 
Lora  ia  said  to  end,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lake  of 
Seistan  (see  that  article)  is  excluded  from  Afghanistan, 
there  remains  only  tho  Ab-i-Iitada,  on  tho  Ghilzai  plateau. 
This  is  about  65  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gb.ar.ni,  and  stands  at  a 
height  of  about  7000  feet,  in  a  site  of  most  barren  and 
dreary  aspect,  with  no  tree  or  blade  of  grass,  and  hardly  a 
habitation  in  sight  It  ia  about  44  miles  in  circuit,  and 
very  shallow;  not  more  than  12  feet  deep  in  tho  middle. 
Tho  chief  feeder  ia  the  Ghazni  river.  Tho  Afghans  speak 
of  a  stream  draining  the  lake,  but  this  seems  to  be  un- 
founded, and  tho  saltness  and  bitterness  of  the  lako  is 
against  it.  Fish  entering  tho  salt  water  from  tho  Ghazni 
river  sicken  and  die. 

Provinces  and  Towns. — Tho  chief  political  divisions 
of  Afghanistan  in  recent  times  are  stated  to  be  Kabul, 
Jalalabad,  Ghazni,  Kandahar,  Herat,  and  Afghan  Tur- 
kestan (q.v.),  to  which  arc  sometimes  added  the  command 
of  the  Ghilzaia  and  of  the  Hazaras.  This  list  seems  to  omit 
the  unruly  districts  of  the  eastern  table-land,  such  as 
Kurram,  Khost,  6ic  But  we  must  not  look  for  the  pre- 
cision of  European  administration  in  such  a  case. 

In  addition  to  Kabul,  Ghazni,  Kanoahab,  Hxbat, 
described  under  those  articles,  there  are  not  many  places 
in  Afghanistan  to  be  called  towns.  We  notice  tho  folic- - 
ing:— 

Jal&ldl&d  lies,  at  a  height  of  1946  feet,  in  a  plain  on 
the  south  of  the  Kabul  river.  It  is  by  road  100  miles  from 
Kabul,  and  91  from  Peshawar.  Between  it  and  Peshawar 
intervene  tho  Khybar  and  other  adjoining  passes ;  between 
it  and  Kabul  the  passes  of  Jagdalak,  Khurd-Kabul,  dec 
The  place  has  been  visited  by  no  known  European  since 
Sir  Q.  Pollock's  expedition  in  1842.  As  it  then  existed, 
the  town,  though  its  walls  had  an  extent  of  2100  yards, 
contained  only  300  houses,  and  a  permanent  population  of 
2000.  The  walls  formed  an  irregular  quadrilateral  in  a 
ruinous  state,  surrounded  on  all  sidea  by  buildings,  gardens, 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  ic,  affording  cover  to  an 
assailant  The  town  walls  were  destroyed  by  Pollock,  but 
have  probably  been  restored. 

The  highly-cultivated  plain  ia,  according  to  Wood,  25 
miles  in  length  by  3  or  4  miles  in  breadth ;  the  central  part 
covered  with  Tillages,  castles,  and  gardens.  It  ia  abund- 
antly watered. 

The  province  under  Jalalabad  is  about  80  miles  in  length 
by  35  in  width,  and  includea  the  large  district  of  Laghman, 
north  of  the  Kabul  river,  as  well  as  that  on  the  south, 
which  is  called  Nangnih&r.  The  former  name,  properly 
Lamghln,  tho  seat  of  tho  ancient  Lampagce,  is  absurdly 


derived  by  the  Mahommedans  from  the  patriarch  Lamech, 
whose  tomb  they  profess  to  show;  the  latter  name  is  inter- 
pre  ted  (in  mixed  Pushtu  and  Arabic)  to  mean  "  nine  rivers," 
an  etymology  supported  by  tho  numerous  streams.  The 
word  is,  however,  really  a  distortion  of  the  ancient  Indian 
name  Nagarah&ra,  borne  by  a  city  in  this  plain  long  before 
Islam,  and  believed  to  have  been  the  Nagara  or  Dionyto- 
polit  of  Ptolemy.  Many  topes  and  other  Buddhist  traces 
exist  in  the  valley,  but  there  are  no  unruined  baildings  of 
any  moment  Baber  laid  out  fine  gardena  here;  and  his 
grandson  (Jal&luddln)  Akbar  built  Jalalabad.  Hindus 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  population,  and  have 
a  large  temple.  Tho  most  notable  point  in  the  history  of 
Jalalabad  is  the  stout  and  famous  defence  made  there,  fiom 
November  1841  till  April  1842,  by  Sir  Robert  Sale. 

Ittdli/  is  a  town  in  the  Koh  Daman,  20  mflea  N.N.W. 
of  Kabul.^which  was  stormed  and  destroyed,  29th  Sep 
tcmber  1842,  by  a  force  under  General  M'Caskill,  to  punuh 
the  towns- people  for  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  atCharikar, 
and  for  harbouring  the  murderers  of  Burnea.  The  place  is 
singularly  picturesque  and  beautiful.  The  rude  houses  rise 
in  terrace  over  terrace  on  tho  mountain-side,  forming  a 
pyramid,  crowned  by  a  shrine  embosomed  in  a  fine  clump 
of  planes.  The  dell  below,  traversed  by  a  clear  rapid  stream, 
both  sides  of  which  are  clothed  with  vineyards  and  orchard*, 
opens  out  to  tho  great  plain  of  the  Daman-i-Koh,  rich  with 
trees  and  cultivation,  and  dotted  with  t -arreted  castles; 
beyond  theso  are  rocky  ridges,  and  over  all  tho  eternal 
snows  of  Hindu  Kush.  Nearly  every  householder  has  his 
garden  with  a  tower,  to  which  the  families  repair  in  the 
fruit  season,  closing  their  houses  in  the  town.  The  town 
is  estimated,  with  seven  villages  depending  on  it,  to  contain 
about  18,000  souls. 

Churikdr  (population  5000)  lies  about  20  miles  north 
of  Istalif,  at  the  north  end  of  Koh  Daman,  and  watered  by 
a  canal  from  the  Ghorband  branch  of  the  Baron  river. 
Hereabouts  must  have  been  tho  Triodon,  or  meeting  of  the 
three  roads  from  Bactria,  spoken  of  by  Strabo  and  Pliny. 
It  is  still  the  scat  of  the  customs  levied  on  trade  with 
Turkestan,  and  also  of  the  governor  of  the  Kohistin  tt 
hill  country  of  Kabul,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade 
with  the  regions  to  the  north.  During  the  British  occupa- 
tion a  political  agent  (Major  Eldred  Pottinger,  famous  in 
tho  defence  of  Herat)  was  posted  here  with  a  Gurkha 
corps  under  Captain  Codrington  and  Lieutenant  Haughton. 
In  the  revolt  of  1841,  after  severe  fighting,  they  attempted 
to  make  their  way  to  Kabul,  and  a  great  part  was  cut  off. 
Pottinger,  Haughton  (with  the  loss  of  an  arm),  and  one 
sepoy  only,  reached  the  city  then;  though  many  were  after- 
wards recovered. 

Kala'Li-Gkiltai  has  no  town,  but  is  a  fortress  of  some 
importance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tarnak,  on  the  road 
between  Ghazni  and  Kandahar,  89  miles  from  the  latter,  and 
at  a  height  of  5773  feet  The  repulse  of  tho  Afghans  in 
1842  by  a  sepoy  garrison  under  Captain  Craigie,  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  that  war. 

Oirithk  ia  also  a  fort  rather  than  a  town,  the  latter  being 
insignificant.  It  is  important  for  its  position  on  the  high 
road  between  Kandahar  and  Herat,  commanding  the  ordin- 
ary passage  and  summer  ford  of  the  Helmand  It  was  held 
by  the  British  from  1839  till  August  1842,  but  during  the 
latter  nine  months,  amid  great  difficulties,  by  a  native 
garrison  only,  under  a  gallant  Indian  soldier,  Balwant  Singh. 

Farrah  belongs  to  the  Seistan  basin,  and  stands  on  the 
river  that  bears  its  name,  and  on  one  of  the  main  routes  from 
Herat  to  Kandahar,  164  miles  from  the  former,  236  miles 
from  the  latter.  The  place  is  enclosed  by  a  huge  earthen 
rampart,  crowned  with  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide 
and  deep  ditch,  which  can  be  flooded,  and  with  a  covered 
way.    It  has  tho  form  of  a  parallelogram,  running  north 
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and  Math,  and  on] j  two  gates.  As  a  military  position  it 
is  of  gnat  importance,  but  it  La  excessively  unhealthy. 
Though  tha  placa  would  aaaily  contain  4500  houses,  there 
were  but  60  habitable  when  Ferriar  waa  there  in  1840,  nor 
wis  there  much  change  for  the  better  when  Colonel  Pelly 
passed  in  1858.  Farrah  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity; 
certainly,  it  would  aeem,  the  Pkra  of  Isidore  of  Charax  (lit 
century),  and  possibly  Prophthatia,  though  this  ia  more 
probably  to  be  sought  in  the  great  ruins  of  Peahiwarin, 
farther  south,  near  Lash.  According  to  Ferrier,  who 
alludes  to  "  ancient  chronicles  and  traditions,"  the  city  on 
the  present  aite  within  the  great  rampart  waa  aacked  by 
the  armies  of  Chinghiz,  and  the  survivors  transported  to 
another  position,  one  hour  further  north,  where  there  are 
sow  many  ruins  and  bricks  of  immense  size  (a  yard  square), 
with  cuneiform  letters,  showing  that  site  again  to  be  vastly 
older  than  Chinghix.  The  population  came  back  to  the 
southern  site  after  the  destruction  of  the  mediaeval  city  by 
Shah  Abbas,  and  the  city  prospered  again  till  its  bloody 
siege  by  Nadir  Shah.  Since  then,  under  constant  attacks, 
it  has  declined,  and  in  1837  the  remaining  population, 
amounting  to  6000,  was  carried  off  to  Kandahar.  Such 
are  the  vicissitudes  of  a  city  on  this  unhappy  frontier. 

Sabtvdr,  the  name  of  which  ia  a  corruption  of  old  Persian, 
Iipkitar,  "  horse- pastures,"  is  another  important  strategic 
point,  93  miles  from  Herat  and  71  miles  north  of  Farrah, 
in  similar  decay  to  the  latter.  Tho  present  fort,  which  in 
1845  contained  a  small  bazar  and  1 00  houses,  must  once 
lave  been  the  citadel  of  a  large  city,  now  represented  by 
extensive  suburbs,  partly  in  ruins.  Water  is  conducted  from 
the  Harut  by  numerous  canals,  which  also  protect  the 
approaches. 

Zarui  is  a  townsJn  the  famous  but  little  known  country 
of  Ghur,  to  the  east  of  Herat,  the  cradle  of  a  monarchy  (the 
Ghorid  dynasty)  which  supplanted  tho  Ghaznevidcs,  and 
roled  over  an  extensive  dominion,  including  all  Afghanistan, 
for  several  generations.  Zarni,  according  to  Fearier,  was 
the  old  capital  of  Ohur.  Ruins  abound;  the  town  itself  is 
•null,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall  in  decay.  It  lies  in  a  pleasant 
valley,  through  which  fine  streams  wind,  said  to  abound  with 
trout.  Tho  hills  around  are  covered  with  trees,  luxuriantly 
festooned  with  vine*.  The  population  in  1845  was  about 
1200,  among  whom  Ferrier  noticed  (a  remarkable  circum- 
stance) some  Ghober  families.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  Sii  rit 
and  Taiminis,  apparently  both  very  old  Persian  tribes. 

Climate. — The  variety  of  climate  is  immense,  as  might 
he  expected.  At  Kabul,  and  over  all  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  to  the  descent  at  Gandamak,  winter  is  rigorous, 
hot  especially  so  on  tho  high  Arachosian  plateau.  In 
Kabul  the  enow  lies  for  two  or  three  months ;  the  people 
seldom  leave  their  houses,  aid  sleep  close  to  stoves.  At 
Ghaxni  tho  snow  has  been  known  to  lie  long  beyond  the 
vernal  equinox;  the  thermometer  sinks  to  10"  and  15s  be- 
low zero  (Fahr.) ;  and  tradition  relates  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  population  of  Ghaxni  by  snow-storms  more  than  once. 

At  Jalalabad  the  winter  and  the  climate  generally 
assume  an  Indian  character,  and  the  hot  weather  sometimes 
brings  the  fatal  rimutn.  The  summer  heat  is  great  every- 
where in  Afghanistan,  but  most  of  all  in  the  districts 
bordering  on  the  Indus,  especially  Sewi,  on  the  lower 
Helmand,  and  in  Seistan.  All  over  Kandahar  province 
the  summer  heat  is  intense,  and  the  simum  is  not  unknown. 
The  hot  eeaaon  throughout  th*  "Khorasnn"  part  of  tho 
country  is  rendered  more  trying  by  frequent  dust-storms  and 
fiery  winds;  whilst  the  bare  rocky  ridges  that  traverse  the 
country,  absorbing  heat  by  day  and  radiating  it  by  night, 
render  the  summer  nights  most  oppressive.  At  Girishk, 
Ferrier  records  tho  thermometer  in  August  to  have  reached 
1 18*  to  1 20°  (Fahr.)  in  the  ahade.  At  Kabul  tho  aummer  aun 
of  iu  Indian  power,  though  the  hoat  ia  tempered 


occasionally  by  breezes  from  Hindu  Kuan,  and  tha  nights 
are  usually  cooL  Baber  says  that,  even  in  aummer,  one 
could  not  sleep  at  Kabul  without  a  aheepakin,  but  this 
seems  exaggerated.  At  Kandahar  snow  seldom  falls  on 
the  plains  or  lower  hills;  when  it  does,  it  melts  at  once. 

At  Herat,  though  800  feet  lower  than  Kandahar,  the 
aummer  climate  appears  to  be  more  temperate;  and,  in  fact, 
the  climate  altogether  is  one  of  the  most  sgreeable  in  Asia 
In  July,  Ferrier  saya  he  found  the  heat  never  to  pass 
98*,  and  rarely  91*  to  93*  (Fahr.)  These  are  not  low 
figures,  but  must  be  compared  with  his  register  at  Girishk, 
just  given.  From  May  to  September  the  wind  blows  from 
the  N.W.  with  great  violence,  and  this  extends  across  tha 
country  to  Ksndahar.  The  winter  ia  tolerably  mild ;  snow 
melts  as  it  falls,  and  even  on  the  mountaina  does  not  lie 
long.  Three  years  out  of  four  at  Herat  it  does  not  freeze 
hard  enough  for  the  people  to  store  ice;  yet  it  was  not 
very  far  from  Herat,  and  could  not  have  been  at  a  greatly 
higher  level  (at  Kafir  Kola',  near  Kassan)  that,  in  1750, 
Ahmed  Shah'a  army,  retreating  from  Persia,  is  said  to  hare 
lost  18,000  men  from  cold  in  a  single  night. 

The  summer  rains  that  accompany  the  sNv.  monsoon  in 
India,  beating  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalya, 
travel  up  the  Kabul  v alloy,  at  least  to  Laghman,  though 
they  are  more  clearly  felt  in  Bajaur  and  Panjkora,  under 
the  high  spurs  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  in  tho  eastern 
branches  of  Safed  Koh.  Rain  also  falls  at  this  season  at 
tho  head  of  Kurram  valley.  South  of  this  the  Sulimaiii 
mountains  may  be  taken  as  the  western  limit  of  the 
monsoon's  action.  It  is  quite  unfelt  in  the  rest  of  Afghan- 
istan, in  which,  as  in  all  the  weat  of  Asia,  the  winter  rains 
are  the  most  considerable.  The  spring  rain,  though  less 
copious,  is  more  important  to  agriculture  than  tho  winter 
rain,  unless  where  the  latter  falls  in  the  form  of  snow. 
Speaking  generally,  the  Afghanistan  climate  is  a  dry  one. 
Tho  sun  shines  with  splendour  for  three-fourths  of  the  year, 
and  the  nights  are  eveu  more  beautiful  than  the  days. 
Marked  characteristics  are  the  great  differences  of  summer 
and  winter  temperature  and  of  day  and  night  temperature, 
as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  change  of  climate  can  be 
attained  by  alight  change  of  place.  As  Baber  again  says 
of  Kabul,  at  one  day's  journey  from  it  you  may  find  a  place 
where  snow  never  falls,  and  at  two  hours'  journey,  a  ploo" 
where  snow  almost  never  melts  I 

The  Afghans  vaunt  the  salubrity  and  charm  of  some 
local  climates,  as  of  the  Tobah  hills  abovo  the  Kakar  country, 
and  of  some  of  the  high  valleys  of  the  Safed  Koh. 

The  pcop'e  have  by  no  means  that  immunity  from  disease 
which  the  bright  dry  character  of  the  climate  and  the  fine 
physical  aspect  of  a  largo  proportion  of  them  might  lead  us 
to  expect    Intermittent  and  remit 


prevalent:  bowel  complaints  are  common,  and  often  fatal 
in  the  autumn.  The  universal  custom  of  sleeping  on  the 
house-top  in  aummer  promotes  rheumatic  and  neuralgio 
affections;  and  in  the  Koh  Daman  of  Kabul,  which  the 
natives  regard  as  having  the  finest  of  climates,  tho  mortality 
from  fever  and  bowel  complaint,  between  J uly  and  October, 
is  great;  tho  immoderate  use  of  fruit  predisposing  to  such 
ailments.  Stone  is  frequent;  eye  disease  is  very  common,  as 
are  hemorrhoidal  affections  and  syphilitic  diseases  in  repul- 
sive forms.  A  peculiar  skin  disease  of  syphilitic  origin 
prevails  at  Kandahar,  and  nativo  physicians  there  aro  said 
by  Bellew  to  admit  that  hardly  one  person  in  twenty  is  free 
from  the  taint  in  some  form. 

Natural  Pkodoctioks — Mineral*.  —  Afghanistan  is 
believed  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  few  are  wrought  Some 
small  quantity  of  gold  is  taken  from  the  streams  in  Lagh- 
man and  the  adjoining  districts.  Famous  silver  mines 
were  formerly  wrought  near  the  head  of  the  Panjshir 
valley,  in  Hindu  Kush.    Iron  of  excellent  quality  ia  pro- 
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dnccd  in  the  (independent)  territory  of  Bajaur,  north-west 
of  Feshawar,  from  magnetic  iron  sand,  and  is  exported. 
Kabul  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the  Permuli  (or  Farmuli) 
district,  between  the  Upper  Korram  and  Gonial,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  abundant  Iron  ore  is  most  abundant  near 
the  peases  leading  to  Bamian,  and  in  other  parts  of  Hindu 
Knsh.  Copper  ore  from  various  parts  of  Afghanistan  has 
been  seen,  but  it  is  nowhere  worked. 

Lead  is  found,  e.g.,  in  Upper  Ban  gash  (Kurram  district), 
and  in  the  Shinwari  country  (also  among  the  branches  of 
Safed  Koh),  and  in  the  Eakar  country.  There  are  reported 
to  be  rich  lead  mines  near  Herat  scarcely  worked.  Lead, 
with  antimony,  is  found  near  the  Arghand-ab,  32  miles 
north-west  of  Kala't-i-Ghilzai ;  in  the  Wardak  hills,  24 
miles  north  of  Qhazni  j  in  the  Qhorband  valley,  north  of 
Kabul;  and  in  the  Afridi  country,  near  our  frontier. 
Most  of  the  lead  used,  however,  comes  from  the  Hazara 
country,  where  the  ore  is  described  as  being  gathered  oa 
the  surface.  An  ancient  mine  of  great  extent  and  elabo- 
rate character  exists  at  Feringal,  in  the  Ohorband  valley. 
Antimony  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  at  Shah- 
Maksud,  about  30  miles  north  of  Kandahar. 

Silicate  of  zinc  in  nodular  fragments  comes  from  the 
Zhob  district  of  the  Kakar  country.  It  is  chiefly  used  by 
cutlers  for  polishing. 

Sulphur  is  said  to  bo  found  at  Herat,  dug  from  the  soil 
in  small  fragments,  but  the  chief  supply  comes  from  the 
Hazara  country,  and  from  Firkisri,  on  the  confines  of 
Seistan.  where  there  would  seem  to  be  a  crater,  or  fuma- 
role.  Sal-ammoniac  is  brought  from  tho  same  place. 
Gypsum  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  plain  of  Kan- 
dahar, being  dug  out-  in  fragile  coralline  masses  from  near 
the  surface. 

Coal  (perhaps  lignite)  is  said  to  be  found  In  Zunnat 
(between  the  Upper  Kurram  and  the  Gomal)  and  near 
Ghaxii 

Nitre  abounds  in  the  soil  over  all  the  south-west  of 
Afghanistan,  and  often  affects  the  water  of  the  fairer,  or 
subterranean  canals. 

Vsobtabls  Kinodom.1 — The  characteristic  distribution 
of  vegetation  on  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  is  worthy 
of  attention.  The  great  mass  of  it  is  confined  to  the  main 
ranges  and  their  immediate  offshoots,  whilst  on  the  more 
distant  and  terminal  prolongations  it  is  almost  entirely 
absent ;  in  fact,  these  are  naked  rock  and  stone. 

Take,  for  example,  the  8afed  Koh.  On  the  alpine  range  Itself 
and  its  immediate  branches,  at  a  height  of  6000  to  10,000  feet,  wa 
have  abundant  growth  of  large  forest  trees,  among  which  oonifera 
are  the  moat  noble  and  prominent,  «uch  a*  Cedrus  Deodara,  Abies 
exctlsa,  Pinsu  lonfifolia,  P.  Pinaster,  P.  Piiua  (the  edible  pine), 
sad  the  larch.    We  have  also  the  yew,  the  hazel,  juniper,  walnut. 


wild  peach,  and  almond.  Growing  under  the  ahade  of 
several  varieties  of  rose,  honeysuckle,  currant,  gooseberry,  haw- 
rhododandron,  and  a  luxuriant  herbage,  among  which  the 
i  family  is  important  for  frequency  and  number  of  genera, 
i  and  wild  vine  are  aim  here  met  with,  but  are  more 
on  the  northern  mountains.  The  walnut  and  oak  (ever- 
j  holly-leaved,  and  Vermes)  descend  to  the  secondary  heigh  ta, 
where  they  become  mixed  with  alder,  ash,  khinjak,  Arbor -vita, 
juniper,  with  species  of  Astragalus,  4  c  Here  also  are  Indigo ferm 
and  dwarf  laburnum, 

Lower  again,  and  down  to  3000  feet,  we  have  wild  olive,  species 
of  rock-rose,  wild  privet,  acacias  and  mimosas,  barberry,  and  Zixy- 
vhus;  and  in  the  eastern  ramifications  of  the  chain,  Chamarops 
Sumilis  (which  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes),  Bignonia 
or  trumpet  flower,  aiasu,  Salvadora  perriaa,  verbena,  acanthus, 
varieties  of  Ocmera. 

The  lowest  terminal  ridges,  especially  towards  ths  west,  are,  as 
has  been  said,  naked  in  aspect  Their  scanty  vegetation  is  almost 
wholly  herbal ;  shrubs  an  only  occasional  j  trees  almost  non- 
iate,  composite,  and  umbelliferous^plants  are  most 
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Iu  the  low  brushwood  scattered  over  portions  of  the  dreary  plaint 
of  tho  "  Khorasen  "  table  lands,  we  find  leguminous  thorny  pauta 
of  the  papilionaceous  sub-order,  such  as  camel-thorn  {Hedytamm 
Alhagi),  Astragalus  in  several  varieties,  spiny  rest-harrow  (Ononis 
sjrinosa),  the  fibrous  roots  of  which  often  serve  as  a  tooth-brush ; 
plants  of  th«  sub-order  Mitnostee,  as  the  sensitive  mimosa ;  a  plant  of 
the  Bus  family,  called  by  the  natives  lipid;  the  common  worm- 
wood ;  also  certain  orchids,  and  several  species  of  Saltoia.  The 
rue  and  wormwood  are  in  general  use  aa  domestic  medicines — the 
former  for  rheumatism  and  neuralgia ;  the  latter  in  fever,  debility, 
and  dyspepsia,  as  well  as  for  a  Tcrmifuge.  The  lipad,  owing  to  its 
heavy  nauseous  odour,  is  believed  to  keep  off  evil  spirits.  In  some 
places,  occupying  the  sides  and  hollows  of  ravines,  are  found  the 
rose  bay  (Nerium  Oleander),  called  in  Persian  khar-zarak,  or  ass- 
bane,  the  wild  laburnum,  and  various  Indigo/trm. 

In  cultivated  districts  the  ehief  trees  seen  are  mulberry,  willow, 
poplar,  ash,  and  occasionally  the  plane  ;  hut  these  are  due  to  man's 
plan  tie 


i  of  Valru.—  One  of  the  most  important  oT 
of  Narths*  assafcttida,  which  grows  - 


thrw  is  the  „ 

dsn  U y  in  the" high  and  dry  plains  or  vVoatern 
daily  between  Kandahar  and  Herat  The  depot  tor  it  is  Kandahar, 
whence  it  finds  its  way  to  India,  where  it  is  much  used  as  a  condi- 
met*  It  is  not  so  used  in  Afghanistan,  but  the  Seistan  people 
eat  the  green  stalks  of  the  plant  preserved  in  brine.  The  collection 
of  the  gum-resin  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Kakar  dan 
of  Afghans, 

In  the  highlands  of  Kabul  edible  rhubarb  is  on  important  local 
luxury.  The  plants  grow  wild  in  the  mountains.  The  bleached 
rhubarb,  which  has  a  very  delicate  flavour,  is  altered  by  covering 
the  young  leaves,  as  they  sprout  from  the  soil,  with  loose  stones  or 
an  empty  jar.  The  leaf-stalks  are  gathered  by  the  neighbouring 
hill  people,  and  carried  down  for  safe.  Bleached  and  unbleschea 
rhubarb  are  both  largely  consumed,  both  raw  and  cooked. 

The  walnut  and  edible  pine- nut  are  both  wild  growths,  which  are 
exported. 

The  sanjU  (Elaagntu  orientalis),  common  on  the  banks  of  water, 
courses,  furnishes  an  edible  fruit.  An  orchis  found  in  the  moun- 
tains yields  the  dried  tuber  which  affords  tho  nutritious  mucilage 
called  mUep;  a  good  deal  of  this  goes  to  India. 

Pistaeia  kkinjak  affords  a  mastic.  The  fruit  mixed  with  its 
resin,  is  used  for  food  by  tho  Achakzais  in  Southern  Afghanistan. 
The  true  pistachio  is  found  only  on  the  northern  frontier  ;  the  nuts 
are  imported  from  Badakhshan  and  Kundux. 

Vush rooms  and  other  fungi  are  largely  used  as  food,  especially 
by  the  Hindus  of  the  towns,  to  whom  they  supply  a  substitute  fcr 
meat 

Manna,  of  at  least  two  kinds,  is  sold  in  the  bazaars.  One,  called 
turanjbfn,  appears  to  exude,  in  small  round  tears,  from  the  camel- 
thorn,  and  also  from  the  dwarf  tamarisk ;  the  other,  tir-haskt,  ts 
large  grains  and  irregular  masses,  or  cakes,  with  bits  of  twig  im- 
bedded, is  obtained  from  a  tree  which  the  natives  call  tick  ckob 
(black  wood),  thought  by  Bcllew  to  be  a  Fraxinus  or  Onus. 

Agriculture. — In  most  parts  of  the  country  there  are 
two  harvests,  as  generally  in  India.  One  of  these,  called 
by  the  Afghans  baJidrai,  or  the  spring  crop,  is  sown  in  the 
end  of  autumn,  and  Teaped  in  summer.  It  consists  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  a  variety  of  lentils.  The  other,  called 
pAitah  or  tirmdi,  the  autumnal,  is  sown  in  the  end  of 
spring,  and  reaped  in  autumn.  It  consists  of  rice,  varieties 
of  millet  and  sorghum,  of  maize,  Phaseolus  Mvnyo,  tobacco, 
beet,  turnips,  oVc,  The  loftier  regions  have  but  one  har- 
vest 

Wheat  is  the  staple  food  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  Rice  is  largely  distributed,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  Swat  (independent),  and  best  in  Feshawar  (British).  It 
is  also  the  chief  crop  in  Kurram.  In  much  of  the  eastern 
mountainous  country  bdjra  (Holcus  ipicatus)  is  the  chief 
grain.  Most  English  and  Indian  garden-stuffs  are  culti- 
vated; turnips  in  some  places  very  largely,  as  cattle  food. 

The  growth  of  melons,  water-melons,  and  other  cucurbi- 
taceous  plants  is  reckoned  very  important,  especially  near 
towns ;  and  this  crop  counts  for  a  distinct  harvest 

Sugar-cane  is  grown  only  in  the  rich  plains;  and  though 
cotton  is  grown  in  the  warmer  tracts,  most  of  the  cotton 
cloth  is  imported. 

Madder  is  an  important  item  of  the  spring  crop  in 
Qhazni  and  Kandahar  districts,  and  generally  over  the 
west,  and  supplies  the  Indian  demand.  It  is  said  to  be 
very  profitable,  though  it  takes  three  years  to  mature 
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Saffron  is  grown  and  exported.  The  castor-oil  plant  ia 
everywhere  common,  and  furnishes  moat  of  the  oil  of  the 
country.  Tobacco  is  grown  very  generally  ;  that  of  Kan- 
dahar has  much  repute,  and  is  exported  to  India  and 
Battaia.    Two  crops  of  leaves  are  taken. 

Lucerne  and  a  trefoil  called  thaflal  form  impor'ant 
fodder  crops  in  the  western  parts  of  tho  country,  and, 
when  irrigated,  are  said  to  afiord  ten  or  eleven  cuttings  in 
the  season.  The  komal  (Francos  pabularia)  is  abundant  in 
the  hill  country  of  Ghazni,  and  is  said  to  extend  through 
the  llazara  country  to  Herat  It  ia  stored  for  winter 
086,  and  forms  an  excellent  fodder.  Others  are  derived 
from  the  Holcut  toryhum,  and  from  two  kinds  of  panick. 
It  is  common  to  cut  down  the  green  wheat  and  barley 
before  tho  ear  forms,  for  fodder,  and  tho  repetition  of  this, 
with  barley  at  least,  is  said  not  to  injure  the  grain  crop. 
Bellew  gives  tho  following  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  soil  is  sometimes  worked  in  the  Kandahar  district : — 
Barley  b  sown  in  November;  in  March  and  April  it  is 
(vice  cut  for  fodder;  in  June  tho  grain  is  reaped,  tho 
ground  h  ploughed  and  manured,  and  sown  with  tobacco, 
*hkh  yields, two  cuttings.  The  ground  is  then  prepared 
for  carrots  and  turnips,  which  are  gathered  in  November 
ot  December. 

Of  great  moment  are  tho  fruit  crops.  All  European 
fraiti  are  produced  profusely,  in  many  varieties,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Fresh  or  preserved,  they  form  a  prin- 
cipal food  of  a  large  class  of  the  people,  and  the  dry  fruit 
tt  largely  exported  In  tho  valleys  of  Kabul,  mulberries 
ire  dried,  and  packed  in  skins  for  winter  use.  This  mul- 
berry cake  is  often  reduced  to  flour,  and  used  as  such, 
forming  in  some  valleys  the  main  food  of  the  people. 

Grapes  aro  grown  very  extensively,  and  the  variotica 
ire  very  numerous.  Tho  vines  are  sometimes  trained  on 
trellises,  but  most  frequently  over  ridges  of  earth  8  or  10 
feet  high  The  principal  part  of  the  garden  lands  in  vil- 
lages round  Kandahar  is  vineyard,  and  the  produce  must 
be  enormous. 

Open  canals  aro  usual  in  tho  Kabul  valley,  and  in 
(astern  Afghanistan  generally ;  but  over  all  the  western 
puts  of  the  country  much  use  is  made  of  the  kdra,  which 
is  a  subterranean  aqueduct  uniting  the  waters  of  several 
springs,  and  conducting  their  combined  volume  to  the 
surface  at  a  lower  level  FJpbinstono  had  hoard  of  such 
conduits  3G  miles  in  length. 

Aximajl  Kjutodov. — As  regards  vertebrate  zoology, 
Afghanistan  lies  on  tho  frontier  of  throe  regions,  viz.,  the 
turatian,  the  Ethiopian  (to  which  region  Biluchestan 
teems  to  belong),  and  tho  Indo- Malayan.  Hence  it  natu- 
rally partakes  somewhat  of  tho  forms  of  each,  but  is  in 
the  main  Eurasian. 

sTaXxau.—  Monkeys  are  stated  by  Mr  Bellew  to  exist  in  Yuruf- 
tai,  and  perhaps  extend  to  some  other  districts  north  of  the  Kabul 
river;  but  do  species  his  been  named. 

Mute. — F.  catvj,  P.  chaw  (both  Eurasian);  F.  caracal  (Ear., 
Isd.,  Ethiop.).  about  Kandahar;  a  small  leopard,  stated  to  be 
found  almost  all  over  the  country,  perhaps  rather  the  cheeta  (F. 
jutatia,  ln<L  and  Eth.);  F.  pardut,  tho  common  leopard  (Eth. 
u><i  Ind.)  The  tiger  ia  said  to  exist  in  the  north-eastern  hill 
coontry,  which  ia  quasi- Indian. 

Camidm. — Tho  jackal  (C.  aureus,  Ears*.,  Ind.,  Eth.)  abounds  on 
the  Helmand  and  Argand-ab,  and  probably  elsewhere.  Wolves  (C. 
Bt*galeiuit)  are  formidable  in  the  wilder  tracts,  and  assemble  in 
troops  on  the  snow,  destroying  cattle,  and  sometimes  attacking 
angla  horsemen.  The  hyena  {H.  ttriata,  Africa  to  India)  ia  com- 
mon. These  do  not  bant  in  packs,  bat  will  sometimes  singly 
xttar.k  a  bullock :  they  and  the  wolves  make  havoc  among  ehcep. 
A  favourite  feat  of  tho  boldest  of  the  young  men  of  southern 
Afghanistan  ia  to  enter  the  hyiena's  den,  single-handed,  muffle  and 
tie  him.  There  am  wild  dogs,  according  to  Elphinstone  and 
('coolly.  The  amail  Indian  fox  (Vulpet  Bcngalennt)  is  found; 
also  T.  fateteent,  common  to  India  and  Persia,  the  akin  of  which 
b  much  used  aa  a  for. 

M—Ulidtt.—  Species  of  Mungooao  (Herpetic*),  species  of  otter, 


and  two  forrcta,  one  of  them  with  tortoise-shell 
marks,  tamed  by  the  Afghans  to  keep  down  vermin  ;  a  marten  (if. 
fiavigula,  Indian). 

Bears  are  two :  a  black  one,  probably  Urtus  lorqualus;  and  oca 
of  a  dirty  yellow,  {/,  Jnbcllinu*,  both  Iiiroalyan  species. 

JtuminanU. — Capra  ayayrut  and  C.  mrjactrot;  a  wild  aheep 
(Oris  cyclteerot  or  Fignei)  ;  Oatella  tuhgutt  urosa  -  -  these  are  often 
netted  in  batches  when  they  descend  to  drink  at  a  stream ;  O. 
dorcas,  perhaps;  Cervu*  Wallichii,  tho  Indian  barasingha,  and 
probably  aojne  other  Indian  deer,  in  the  north-eastern  mountains. 

The  wild  hog  (.S'us  tcro/a)  is  found  on  the*  Lower  Helmand.  The 
wild  as*,  Qorkhar  of  Persia  (Equut  onager),  is  frequent  on  tho  sandy 
tracts  in  the  south-west.  Neither  elephant  nor  rhinoceros  now 
exists  within  many  hundred  miles  of  Afghanistan  ;  but  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  latter  was  hunted  in  the  Peshawar  plain 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

Talpidet. — A  mole,  probably  T.  Europcca;  Sorpt  Indian; 
Brinaceui  collarii  (Indian),  and  Er.  aurUu*  (Eurasian'. 

Data,  believed  to  be  Phyllorkinut  eincrnccut  (Pan jab  s]<cies), 
Scotophilut  BtllU  (W.  India),  Vtsp.  auritu*  and  V.  !  mellut, 
both  found  from  England  to  India. 

Rodtntia, — A  squirrel  (Sciurui  Syriacusf) ;  if  its  Twdicut  and  if. 
Qerbcllinui ;  a  gernoa  (Diptu  teluut  r) ;  Alatiaga  Bactriana  ;  Gcrlril- 
lus  fndicut,  and Q.  trythrinu$  (Persian  and  Indian);  Lugvmyt  Kfpat~ 
tnris,  a  central  Asian  specie*.    A  bars,  probably  L.  rujScaudattu. 

limps. — The  largest  list  of  Afghan  birds  that  »c  know  of  ia  given 
by  Captain  Hutton  in  the  /.  A:  Soc  Bengal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  776,  tcgg.s 
but  it  is  confessedly  far  from  complete.  Of  124  specie*  in  that  list, 
95  are  pronounced  to  be  Eurasian,  17  Indian,  10  both  Eurasian  and 
Indian,  1  {Turtur  ritoriut)  Eur,  Ind.,  and  Eth.;  and  1  only, 
Carpodacut  (Bucanetet)  erattirottrii,  peculiar  to  the  country. 
Afghanistan  appears  to  be,  during  the  breeding  season,  the  retreat 
of  a  variety  of  Indian  and  some  African  (desert)  forms,  ahilat  ia 
winter  the  avifauna  becomes  overwhelmingly  Eurasian. 

Reptile*.— The  following  particulars  are  from  Gray:— Lixard* — 
Pteudoput  gracilii  (Eur.),  Arjyropkit  Bortfeldii,  Salea  Bor^fieldii, 
CaloUt  Maria,  C.  vtrtiedor,  C.  minor,  C.  Emma,  Phrynocephnlut 
TickeJii-t31  Indian  form*.  A  tortoise  ( T.  Bortfeldii)  appears  to  be 
peculiar  to  Kabul.  There  are  apparently  no  salamander*  or  tailed 
Amphibia.  The  frog*  are  partly  Eurasian,  partly  Indian.  And  tho 
same  may  be  said  of  the  hah  ;  but  they  are  as  yet  most  imperfectly 
known. 

Domestic  Animals. — The  camel  is  of  a  more  robust 
and  compact  breed  than  the  tall  beast  used  in  India,  and 
is  more  carefully  tended  Tho  two-humped  Bactrian  camel 
is  sometimes  seen,  but  is  not  a  native. 

Horses  form  a  staple  Export  to  India.  The  best  of  theco, 
however,  are  brought  from  Maimana  and  other  places  on 
the  Khoraaan  and  Turkman  frontier.  The  indigenous 
horse  is  the  ydbu,  a  stout,  heavy-shouldered  animal,  of 
about  14  hands  high,  used  chiefly  for  burden,  but  also  for 
riding  It  gets  over  incredible  distances  at  an  ambling 
shuffle;  but  is  unfit  for  fast  work,  and  cannot  stand  exces- 
sive heat.  The  breed  of  horses  was  improving  much  under 
the  Amir  Dost  Mahommed,  who  took  much  interest  in  it 
Generally,  colts  are  sold  and  worked  too  young. 

The  cows  of  Kandahar  and  Seistan  give  very  large  quan- 
tities of  milk.  They  Bcem  to  be  of  tho  humped  variety,  but 
with  the  hump  evanescent  Dairy  produce  is  important 
in  Afghan  diet,  especially  the  pressed  and  dried  curd 
called  kru*t  (an  article  and  nanio  perhaps  introduced  by  the 
Mongols). 

There  aro  two  varieties  of  sheep,  both  having  the  fat  tafl. 
One  bears  a  white  fleece,  the  other  a  russet  or  black  one. 
Mnch  of  the  white  wool  is  exported  to  Persia,  and  now 
largely  to  Europe  by  Bombay.  Flocks  of  sheep  are  the 
main  wealth  of  the  nomad  population,  and  mutton  is  the 
chief  animal  food  of  tho  nation.  In  autumn  large  numbers 
are  slaughtered,  their  carcases  cut  up,  rubbed  with  salt, 
and  dried  in  tho  sua  Tho  samo  is  done  with  beef  and 
camel's  flesh. 

Tho  goats,  generally  black  or  parti-colourcd,  seem  to  be 
a  degenerate  variety  of  the  shawl-goat 

Tho  climate  is  found  to  be  favourable  to  dog-breeding. 
Pointers  are  bred  in  the  Kohistan  of  Kabul  and  above 
Jalalabad  —  large,  heavy,  slow-hunting,  but  fine-nosed 
and  staunch;  very  liko  tho  old  double-nosed  Spanish 
pointer.    There  are  greyhounds  also,  but  inferior  in  speed 
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to  second  rate  English  dogs.  The  kXandi  is  another 
sporting  dog,  moat  useful,  but  of  complex  breed.  He  is 
often  used  for  turning  up  quail  and  partridge  to  the 
hawk. 

Indcstbj  a i  Products. — These  are  not  important  Silk 
is  produced  in  Kabul,  J alalabad,  Kandahar,  and  Herat,  and 
chipfly  consumed  in  domestic  manufactures,  though  the 
best  qualities  aro  carried  to  the  Fanjab  and  Bombay. 

Excellent  carpets — soft,  brilliant,  and  durable  in  colours- 
are  made  at  Herat  They  are  usually  sold  in  India  as 
Persian.  Excellent  felts  and  a  variety  of  woven  goods 
are  made  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  goat,  and  Bac- 
trian  cameL  A  manufacture,  of  which  there  is  now  a  con- 
siderable export  to  the  Panjab  for  the  winter  clothing  of 
our  irregular  troops,  besides  a  large  domestic  use,  is  that 
of  the  pottin,  or  sheepskin  pelisse.  The  long  wool  remains 
on,  and  the  akin  is  tanned  yellow,  with  admirable  softness 
and  suppleness.  Pomegranate  rind  is  a  chief  material  in 
the  preparation. 

Rosaries  are  extensively  made  at  Kandahar  from  a  soft 
crystallised  silicate  of  magnesia  (chrysolite).  The  best  are 
of  a  semi-transparent  straw  colour,  like  amber.  They  arc 
largely  exported,  especially  to  Mecca. 

Trade. — Practically,  there  are  no  navigable  rivers  in 
Afghanistan,  nor  does  there  exist  any  wheeled  carriage. 
Hence  goods  are  carried  on  beasts  of  burden,  chiefly  camels, 
along  roads  which  often  lie  through  dose  and  craggy 
defiles,  and  narrow  stony  valleys  among  bare  mountains, 
or  over  waste  plains.  Though  from  time  immemorial  the 
larger  part  of  the  products  of  India  destined  for  western 
Asia  and  Europe  has  been  exported  by  sea,  yet  at  one  time 
valuable  caravans  of  these  products,  with  the  same  destina- 
tion, used  to  traverse  these  rugged  Afghan  roads. 

The  great  trade  routes  are  the  following : — 

1-  From  Psrsis  by  lieah'hed  to  Herat 
i  From  Bokhara  by  Merv  to  Herat 

3.  From  the  asms  quarter  by  Kar«hi,  Balkh,  and  Khulra.  to 
Kabul. 

4,  From  the  Panjab  by  Peshawar  and  the  Tataia  or  Abkhanah 
Paases  to  Kabul. 

6.  From  the  Panjab  by  tbe  GhawaUri  Paae  towards  OharoL 
0.  From  Sind  by  tbs  Bolan  rasa  to  Kandahar. 
Thar*  is  also  a  route  from  eastern  Turkietan  by  ChJtral  to  Jala- 
labad, or  to  Peshawar  l.y  Dlr ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  there  is 
"ibyit 
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Towards  Sind  the  chief  exports  from  or  through 
Afghanistan  are  wool,  horses,  silk,  fruit,  madder,  and  oasa- 
foetida.  The  staple  of  local  production  exported  from 
Kandahar  is  dried  fruit  The  horse  trade  in  this  direction 
ia  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Syads  of  Pishin,  Kakars,  Bakh- 
tiyaris,  and  Biluchia.  The  Syads  also  do,  or  did,  dabble 
largely  in  slave-dealing.  The  Hazaras  furnished  the  largest 
part  of  tho  victims. 

Burnes's  early  anticipation  of  a  largo  traffic  in  wool  from 
tho  regions  west  of  the  Indus  has  been  amply  verified,  for 
the  trade  has  for  many  years  been  of  growing  importance; 
and  in  1871-72  2,000,000  lb  were  shipped  from  Karachi 
The  importation  to  Sind  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Shikar- 
pur  merchants.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  trodo  from  southern 
Afghanistan  is  managed  by  Hindus.  That  between  Mesh  lied, 
Herat,  and  Kandahar  is  carried  on  by  Persians,  who  bring 
down  silk,  arms,  turquoises,  horses,  carpets,  Ac,  and  take 
back  wool,  skins,  and  woollen  fabrics. 

The  chief  imports  by  Peshawar  from  India  into  Afghanis- 
tan  are  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods;  from  England, 
coarse  country  cloths,  sugar  and  indigo,  Benares  brocades, 
gold  thread  and  lace,  scarves,  leather,  groceries,  and  drugs. 
The  exports  are  raw  silk  and  silk  fabrics  of  Bokhara,  gold 
and  silver  wire  (Bussian),  horses,  almonds  and  raisins,  and 
fruits  generally,  furs  (including  dressed  fox  skins  and 
aheep  skins),  and  bullion. 


By  Peshawar  

By  Ghawalarl  Pass... 
By  Bolan  Pass..  


£158,513 
ISO,  000 
81,870 

£318.383 


£120,843 
184,000 

i8.8»  a 

£303.535 


£621,911 

But  this  omits  some  passes,  and  the  Bolan  exports  do  not  in- 
clude the  large  item  of  wool  which  enters  Sind  further  south. 

A  relic  of  the  old  times  of  Asiatic  trade  has  come  down 
to  our  day  in  the  habits  of  the  class  of  Lnhani  Afghan 
traders,  commonly  called  Povindahs,  who  spend  their  lives 
in  carrying  on  traffic  between  India,  Khorasan,  and  Bok- 
hara, by  means  of  their  strings  of  camels  and  ponies, 
banded  in  large  armed  caravans,  in  order  to  restrict  those 
recurring  exactions  that  would  render  trade  impossible. 
Bullying,  fighting,  evading,  or  bribing,  they  battle  their  way 
twice  a  year  between  Bokhara  and  the  Indus.  Their  sum- 
mer pastures  are  in  the  highlands  of  Ohazni  and  Kala't-i- 
Ghilzai.  In  the  autumn  they  descend  the  Sulimani  passes. 
At  the  Indus,  in  these  days,  they  have  to  deposit  all 
weapons  ;  but  once  across  that,  they  are  in  security.  They 
leave  their  families  and  their  camels  in  the  Panjab  plains, 
and  take  their  goods  by  roil  to  all  the  Gangetic  cities,  or 
by  boat  and  steamer  to  Karachi  and  Bombay.  Even  in 
Asam  or  in  distant  Rangoon  the  Povindah  is  to  be  seen, 
pre-eminent  by  stature  and  by  lofty  air,  not  leas  than  by 
rough  locks  and  filthy  clothes.  In  March  they  rejoin 
their  families,  and  move  up  again  to  the  Ghilzai  highlands, 
sending  on  caravans  anew  to  Kabul,  Bokhara,  Kandahar, 
and  Herat,  the  whole  -returning  in  time  to  accompany  the 
tribe  down  the  passes  in  the  autumn.  The  Povindah  trade 
by  all  the  passes  is  now  estimated  to  reach  £1,500,000  in 
value  annually. 

I n habitants  of  Afghanistan. — These  may  first  bo 
dividod  into  Afghan  and  non  Afghan,  of  whom  the  Afghan 
people  are  predominant  in  numbers,  power,  and  character. 

The  Afghans  themselves  do  not  recognise  as  entitled  to 
that  name  all  to  whom  we  give  it  According  to  Bellew 
they  exclude  certain  large  tribes,  who  seem,  nevertheless, 
to  be  essentially  of  the  same  stock,  speaking  the  same 
language,  observing  the  same  customs,  and  possessing  tbe 
samo  moral  and  physical  characteristics.  Those  are  recog- 
nised as  Pathdru,  but  not  as  Afghan$,  and  are  all  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sulimani  mountains  and  their  off- 
shoots towards  the  east  We  do  not  attempt  to  namo 
them,  because  the  information  on  the  subject  seems  con- 
tradictory. There  are  tribes  of  somewhat  similar  character 
elsewhere,  such  as  the  Wardaks,  to  the  south  of  Kabul; 
and  there  are  again  some  tribes,  in  contact  with  these  and 
with  Afghan  tribes,  who  speak  the  Afghan  language,  and 
have  many  Afghan  customs,  but  are  different  in  aspect 
and  seem  not  to  be  regarded  as  Pathan  at  alL  Such  an 
the  Turis  and  Jajis  of  Kurram. 

Of  the  Afghans  proper  there  are  about  a  dozen  great 
clans,  with  numerous  subdivisions.  Of  tho  great  clans 
the  following  are  the  most  important : — 

The  Durrdnu,  originally  called  Abdalia,  received  the 
former  name  from  a  famous  clansman,  Ahmed  Shah.  Their 
country  may  be  regarded  as  the  whole  of  the  south  and 
south-west  of  the  Afghan  plateau. 

The  Ghiltaii  are  the  strongest  of  the  Afghan  clans,  and 
perhaps  the  bravest    They  were  supreme  in 


in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  for  a  time  possessed 
rone  of  Ian 


the  throne  of  Ispahan.  They  occupy  the  high  plateau 
north  of  Kandahar,  and  extend,  roughly  speaking,  east- 
ward to  the  Sulimani  mountains,  and  north  to  the  Kabul 
river  (though  in  places  passing  these  limits),  and  they 
extend  down  the  Kabul  river  to  Jalalabad.  On  the  British 
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inTuion  the  Ghflzais  showed  a  rooted  hostility  to  the 
foreigner,  and  great  fidelity  to  Dost  Mahommed,  though 
of  a  rival  clan.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  old  Arab  geo- 
graphers of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  place  in  the 
Gkilzai  country  a  people  called  KMlyit,  whom  they  call  a 
tribe  of  Turks,  to  which  belonged  a  famous  family  of 
Dehli  kings.  The  probability  of  the  identity  of  Khilijis 
tod  Ghilzais  is  obvious,  and  the  question  touches  others 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  Afghans,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  gone  into. 

The  Tvsv/tait  occupy  an  extensive  tract  of  hills  and 
valleys  north  of  Peshawar,  including  part  of  the  Peshawar 
plain.  Except  those  within  our  Peshawar  district,  they 
are  independent;  they  are  noted  even  among  Afghans  for 
their  turbulence. 

The  Kakart,  still  retaining  in  great  measure  their  inde- 
pendence, occupy  a  wide  extent  of  elevated  country  in 
the  south-east  of  Afghanistan,  among  tho  spurs  of  the 
Toba  and  Sulimani  mountains,  bordering  on  the  Biluch 
thbe\    But  the  region  is  still  very  imperfectly  known. 

Of  the  non-Afghan  population  associated  with  the  Af- 
ghans, the  Tajik*  come  first  in  importance  and  numbers. 
They  are  intermingled  with  the  Afghans  over  the  country, 
though  their  chief  localities  are  in  tho  west  They  are 
regarded  as  descendants  of  the  original  occupants  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  of  the  old  Iranian  race;  they  call 
themselves  Parsiwiln,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  Persian. 
They  are  a  fine  athletic  people,  generally  fair  in  com- 
plexion, and  assimilate  in  aspect,  in  dress,  and  much  in 
manners  to  the  Afghans.  But  they  are  never  nomadic. 
They  are  mostly  agriculturists,  whilst  those  in  towns  follow 
mechanical  trades  and  the  like,  a  thing  which  tho  Afghan 
nt»er  does.  They  are  generally  devoid  of  tho  turbulence 
of  the  Afghans,  whom  they  arc  content  to  regard  as  masters 
or  superior*,  and  lead  a  frugal,  industrious  life,  without 
aspiring  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
Many,  however,  become  soldiers  in  the  Amir's  army,  and 
many  enlist  in  our  local  Panjab  regiments.  They  arc  zealous 
Sonnk  The  Tajiks  of  the  Daman-i-Koh  of  Kabul  are 
•aid  to  be  exceptional  in  turbulent  and  vindictive  character. 

The  Kinlbi'ithes  may  be  regarded  as  modern  Persians, 
but  more  strictly  they  are  Pcrsianiscd  Turks,  like  the 
present  royal  race  and  predominant  class  in  Persia.  They 
speak  pure  Persian.  Their  immigration  dates  only  from 
the  time  of  Nadir  Shah  (1737).  They  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  towns  as  merchants,  physicians,  scribes,  petty 
traders,  Ac.,  and  are  justly  looked  on  as  the  more  educated 
and  superior  class  of  the  population.  At  Kabul  they  con- 
stitutc  the  bulk  of  tho  Amir's  cavalry  and  artillery.  Many 
•cm  in  our  Indian  regiments  of  irregular  cavalry,  and 
bear  a  character  for  smartness  and  intelligence,  as  well  as 
good  riding.   They  are  Shtahs,  and  heretics  in  Afghan  eyes. 

It  is  to  the  industry  of  the  Parsiwans  and  Kizilbashes 
that  the  country  is  indebted  for  whatever  wealth  it  pos- 
sesses, but  few  of  them  ever  attain  a  position  which  is  not 
in  some  degree  subservient  to  tho  Afghan. 

The  Haz&rat  have  their  stronghold  and  proper  home 
m  the  wild  mountainous  country  on  the  north-west  of 
Afghanistan  proper,  including  thoso  western  extensions  of 
Hindu  Kush,  to  which  modern  geographers  have  often 
applied  the  ancient  name  of  Paropamitu*.  In  these  their 
habitations  range  generally  from  a  height  of  5000  feet  to 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Hazaraa  generally  have  features  of  Mongol  type, 
often  to  a  degree  that  we  might  call  exaggerated,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  mainly  descended 
from  fragments  of  Mongol  tribes  who  came  from  the  cast 
with  the  armies  of  Chingbii  Khan  and  his  family,  tboogh 
other  races  may  be  represented  among  the  tribes  called 
Uaxiraa.    The  Haxaros  generally  are  said  by  Major  Leoch 


to  be  called  MogKali  by  the  Ghilzais ;  and  one  tribe,  still 
bearing  the  specific  name  of  Mongol,  and  speaking  a 
Mongol  dialect,  is  found  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Murghab,  and  also  further  south  on  the  skirts  of  the  Ohur 
mountains.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  tho  Hazaraa  generally 
speak  a  purely  Persian  dialect  The  Mongols  of  tho  host 
of  Chinghiz  were  divided  into  toman*  (ten  thousands)  and 
hatarat  (thousands),  and  it  is  probably  in  this  use  of  tho 
word  that  the  origin  of  its  present  application  is  to  be 
sought  The  oldest  occurrence  of  this  application  that  M 
de  Khanikoff  has  met  with  is  in  a  rescript  of  Ghazan 
Khan  of  Persia,  regarding  the  security  of  roads  in  Khoraaan, 
dated  A.H.  694  (jld.  1294-95). 

Though  the  Hazaraa  pay  tribute  to  the  Afghan  chiefs, 
they  never  do  so  unless  payment  is  enforced  by  arms.  Tho 
country  which  they  occupy  is  very  extensive,  embracing 
the  upper  valleys  of  the  Arghand-ab  and  the  Helmand, 
both  sides  of  the  main  range  of  Hindu  Kush,  nearly  as  far 
east  as  the  longitude  of  Andarftb,  the  hill  country  of 
Bamian,  and  that  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Bolkh  river, 
tho  Murghab,  and  the  Hari-Rud;  altogether  an  area  of 
something  like  30,000  square  miles.  The  Hazaraa  are 
accused  of  very  loose  domestic  morals,  like  the  ancient 
IfatKtgtUje,  and  the  charge  seems  to  be  credited,  at  least 
of  certain  tribes.  They  make  good  powder,  are  good 
shots,  and,  in  spite  of  the  nature  of  their  country,  are  good 
riders,  riding  at  speed  down  very  steep  declivities.  They 
are  said  to  have  a  yodel  like  the  Swiss.  They  are  often 
sold  as  slaves,  and  as  such  are  prized.  During  tho  winter 
many  spread  over  Afghanistan,  and  even  into  the  Panjab, 
in  search  of  work.  Excepting  near  Ghazni,  wbero  they 
hold  some  lands  and  villages,  the  position  of  the  Hazaraa 
found  in  the  proper  Afghan  country  is  a  menial  one.  They 
ore  Shiahs  in  religion,  with  tho  exceptiou  of  one  fino  tribe 
called  the  Zeidnat  Hazaras,  occupying  tho  old  territory  of 
Badghts,  north  of  Herat 

Eimdk  is  a  term  for  a  sept  or  section  of  a  tribe.  It  has 
come  to  be  applied,  much  as  hatan,  to  certain  nomadic 
or  semi-nomadic  tribes  west  of  the  Hazaras  of  whom  wo 
have  been  speaking,  and  immediately  north  of  Herat 
These  tribes,  it  is  said,  were  originally  termed  "  the  four 
Eimaks."  It  is  difficult  in  the  present  state  of  information 
regarding  them,  sometimes  contradictory,  to  discern  what  is 
tho  broad  distinction  between  tho  Eimaks  and  tho  Hnzaras, 
unless  it  be  that  the  Eimaks  are  predominantly  of  Iranian  or 
quasi-Iranian  blood,  the  Hazaras  Turanian.  Tho  Eimaks 
are  also  Sunnis.    Part  of  them  are  subject  to  Persia. 

Hindku,— This  is  the  namo  given  to  people  of  Hindu 
descent  scattered  over  Afghanistan.  They  are  said  to  be 
of  the  Kihatri  or  military  caste.  They  are  occupied  in 
trade ;  they  are  found  in  most  of  the  large  villages,  and  in 
the  towns  form  an  important  part  of  the  population,  doing 
all  the  banking  business  of  tho  country,  and  holding  its 
chief  trade  in  their  hands.  They  pay  a  high  poll-tax,  and 
are  denied  many  privileges,  but  thrive  notwithstanding. 
The  Jatt  of  Afghanistan  doubtless  belong  to  the  same 
vast  raco  as  tho  Jata  and  Jits  who  form  so  largo  a  part  of 
tho  population  of  the  territories  now  governed  from  Lahore 
and  Karachi,  and  whose  origin  is  so  obscure.  They  are  a 
fine  athletic,  dark,  handsome  race,  considerable  in  numbers, 
but  poor,  and  usually  gaining  a  livelihood  as  farm-ser- 
vants, barbers,  sweepers,  musicians,  4c 

BUuchi*. — Many  of  these  squat  among  the  abandoned 
tracts  on  the  lower  Helmand ;  a  fierce  and  savage  people, 
professing  Islam,  but  not  observing  its  precepts,  and  hold- 
ing the  grossest  superstitions;  vendetta  their  most  stringent 
law;  insensible  to  privation,  and  singularly  tolerant  of 
heat ;  camel-like  in  capacity  to  do  without  drink;  superior 
to  the  Afghans  in  daring  and  address,  which  are  displayed 
in  robber  raids  carried  into  the  very  heart  of  Persia. 
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Then  remain  a  variety  of  tribes  in  the  hill  country 
north  of  the  Kabul  river,  speaking  various  languages, 
seemingly  of  Prakrxtie  character,  and  known  as  Kohls  tan  is, 
Laghmanis,  Pashais,  &c ;  apparently  converted  remnants 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Kabul  basin,  and  more  or 
less  kindred  to  tho  still  unconverted  tribes  of  Kafiristan,  to 
the  Chitral  people,  and  perhaps  to  the  Dard  tribes  who  lie 
to  the  north  of  the  Afghan  country  on  tho  Indus. 

An  able  officer  of  tho  staff  in  India  (CoL  Macgregor)  has 
lately  made  a  diligent  attempt  to  estimate-  the  population 
of  Afghanistan,  which  ho  bring  to  4,901,000  souls.  This 
includes  the  estimated  population  of  Afghan  Turkestan,  the 
people  of  Chitral,  the  Kafirs,  and  tho  independent  Yusufzais. 
We  shall  deduct  the  tkreo  first:— 


4,901,000 

Afghan  Turke.Un   642,000 

Caitralis  and  KaGn    160,000 

  782,000 


4,109.000 

which  may  be  thus  roughly  divided — 

Ehnaks  and  Hum.                              ...  400,000 

*r*jika  ,   600,000 

Kmlbaahea   160.000 

llindkis  and  Jats   600,0.  0 

KohUUnU,  kc   200,000 


Afjhaiuand  P»tbsn«,  including  400,000  in-  J     ^  ^  QW 

Total   4,109,000 

The  Afghans,  in  government  and  general  manners,  have 
a  likeness  to  other  Mahommedan  nations ;  but  they  have 
also  many  peculiarities. 

Besides  their  division  into  clans  and  tribes,  the  whole 
Afghan  people  may  be  divided  into  dwellers  in  tents  and 
dwellers  in  houses;  and  this  division  is  apparently  not 
coincident  with  tribal  divisions,  for  of  several  of  the  great 
clans,  at  least  a  part  is  nomad  and  a  part  settled.  Such, 
t.g  ,  is- the  case  with  tho  Durrani  and  with  the  Qhilxai. 

Nomad  Afghans  exist  in  the  Kabul  basin,  but  their 
proper  field  is  that  part  of  their  territory  which  the  Afghans 
include  in  Khorasan,  with  its  wide  plains.  These  people 
subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  rarely  cultivate. 
They  may,  perhaps,  pay  something  to  the  Kabul  govern- 
ment through  their  chief,  and  they  contribute  soldiers  to 
the  regular  army,  besides  forming  the  bulk  of  tho  militia; 
but  they  have  little  relation  to  tho  government,  and  seldom 
enter  towns  unless  to  sell  their  produce.  They  aro  under 
somo  indefinite  control  by  their  chiefs,  to  whom  serious 
disputes  aro  referred.  Tetty  matters  are  settled  by  the 
"greybeards"  of  the  community,  guided  by  the  Afghan 
traditional  code.  Many  of  the  nomad  tribes  are  professed 
and  incorrigible  thieves.  Among  certain  tribes  the  cere- 
mony of  naming  a  male  child  is  accompanied  by  the  sym- 
bolical act  of  passing  him  through  a  hole  made  in  the  wall 
of  a  house,  whilst  a  volley  of  musketry  is  fired  overhead.1 

Tho  settled  Afghans  form  tho  village  communities,  and 
in  part  the  population  of  tho  few  towns.  Their  chiof 
occupation  is  with  tho  soiL  They  form  the  core  of  the 
nation  and  tho  main  part  of  the  army.  Nearly  all  own 
the  land  on  which  they  live,  and  which  they  cultivate  with 
their  own  hands  or  by  hired  labour.  Roundly  speaking, 
agriculture  and  soldiering  are  their  sole  occupations.  No 
Afghan  will  pursue  a  handicraft  or  kcop  a  shop,  though, 
as  wo  have  seen,  certain  pastoral  tribes  engage  largely  in 
travelling  trado  and  transport  of  goods. 

As  a  race,  tho  Afghans  are  very  handsome  and  athletic, 
often  with  fair  complexion  and  flowing  beard,  generally 
black  or  brown,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  red;  the  features 


•  Of  oao  tribt,  at  I***,  oT  which  this  U  told,  tho  Afghan  blood  U 


I  highly  aquiline.  Tho  hair  is  shaved  off  from  the  forchea.1 
to  the  top  of  the  head,  the  remainder  at  the  sides  being 
allowed  to  fall  in  largo  curls  over  the  shoulders.  Their 
step  is  full  of  resolution;  their  bearing  proud  and  apt  to 
bo  rough. 

Tho  women  have  handsome  features  of  Jewish  cast  (the 
last  trait  often  true  also  of  tho  men);  fair  complexions, 
sometimes  rosy,  though  usually  a  pale  sallow;  hair  braided 
and  plaited  behind  in  two  long  tresses  terminating  in  silken 
tassels.  They  are  rigidly  secluded,  but  intrigue  is  frequent 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  engaged  lover  is  admitted 
to  visits  of  courtship,  analogous  to  old  Welsh  customs. 

The  Afghans,  inured  to  bloodshed  from  childhood,  are 
familiar  with  death,  and  are  audacious  in  attack,  but  cast)/ 
discouraged  by  failure;  excessively  turbulent  and  unsub- 
missive to  law  or  discipline;  apparently  frank  and  affable 
in  manner,  especially  when  they  hope  to  gain  somo  object, 
but  capablo  of  tho  grossest  brutality  when  that  hope  ceases 
They  are  unscrupulous  in  perjury,  treacherous,  vain,  and  in- 
satiable, passionate  in  vindictiveness,  which  they  will  satisfy 
at  the  cost  of  their  own  lives  and  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 
Nowhere  is  crime  committed  on  such  trifling  grounds,  or 
with  such  general  impunity,  though  when  it  is  punished  the 
punishment  is  atrocious.  Among  themselves  the  Afghans 
are  quarrelsome,  intriguing,  and  distrustful ;  estrangements 
and  affrays  are  of  constant  occurrence;  the  traveller  con- 
ceals and  misrepresents  the  time  and  direction  of  his 
journey.  The  Afghan  is  by  breed  and  nature  a  bird  of 
prey.  If  from  habit  and  tradition  he  respects  a  stranger 
within  his  threshold,  he  yet  considers  it  legitimate  to  warn 
a  neighbour  Of  the  prey  that  is  afoot,  or  even  to  overtake 
and  plunder  his  guest  after  ho  has  quitted  his  roof.  Tho 
repression  of  crime  and  the  demand  of  taxation  he  regards 
alike  as  tyranny.  Tho  Afghans  are  eternally  boasting  of 
their  lineago,  their  independence,  and  their  prowess.  They 
look  on  the  Afghans  as  the  first  of  nations,  and  each  man 
looks  on  himself  as  the  equal  of  any  Afghan,  if  uot  as  the 
superior  of  all  others.  Yet  when  they  hear  of  some  atro- 
cious deed  they  will  exclaim — "  An  Afghan  job  that ! "  They 
are  capable  of  enduring  great  privation,  but  when  abund- 
ance comes  their  powers  of  eating  astonish  an  European. 
Still,  sobriety  and  hardinoss  characterise  tho  bulk  of  tbo 
people,  though  the  higher  classes  are  too  often  staitu  d  with 
deep  and  degrading  debauchery. 

Tho  first  impression  made  by  the  Afghans  is  favourable. 
Tho  European,  especially  if  he  come  from  India,  is  channc<l 
by  their  apparently  frank,  open-hearted,  hospitable,  and 
manly  manners;  but  the  charm  is  not  of  long  duration,  and 
he  finds  that  under  this  frank  demeanour  there  is  craft  at 
inveterate,  if  not  as  accomplished,  as  in  any  Hindu. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  Afghans  as  drawn  by  Ferrier 
and  other  recent  writers,  and  undoubtedly  founded  on  their 
experience,  though  perhaps  the  dark  colour  is  laid  on  too 
universally.  The  impression  is  very  different  from  that 
left  by  the  accounts  of  Elpbinstone  and  Bumca.  Yet  most 
of  the  individual  features  can  be  traced  in  Elpbinstone, 
though  drawn  certainly  under  less  temptation  to  look  on 
the  darker  side,  owing  to  the  favourable  circumstances  of 
his  intercourse  with  tho  Afghans,  and  touched  with  a  more 
delicate  and  friendly  hand,  perhaps  lightened  by  wider 
sympathies.  Sir  H.  Edwardes,  who  hsd  intimate  dealings 
with  tho  Afghans  for  many  years,  takes  special  exceptiou 
to  Elphinstone's  high  estimate  of  their  character,  and 
appeals  to  tho  experience  of  every  officer  who  had  served 
in  the  country.  "  Nothing,"  ho  sums  up,  "  is  finer  thai 
their  physique,  or  worse  than  their  morula " 

Many  things  in  Afghan  character  point  to  a  nation  is 
decadenco — tho  frank  manners  and  jojoua  temper,  the 
hospitable  traditions,  tho  martial  and  independent  spirit, 
tho  love  of  field  sports,  the  nobility  of  aspect,  suggest  t 
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time  when  these  were  more  than  superficial  and  deceptive 
indications  of  character,  and  were  not  marred  by  greed  and 
treacherous  cruelty. 

Political  hrsTrnmo nr. — The  political  institutions  of 
the  Afghans  present  the  rude  and  disjointed  materials  of  a 
free  constitution.  The  nation  is  theoretically  divided  into 
four  great  stocks,  supposed  to  spring  from  four  brothers. 
Bat  these  four  divisions  are  practically  obsolete,  and  only 
come  up  in  genealogies.  Each  tribe  has  split  into  several 
touches*  and  in  the  more  numerous  and  scattered  tribes 
these  branches  have  separated,  and  each  has  its  own  chief. 
They  retain,  however,  the  common  name,  and  an  idea  of 
community  in  blood  and  interesla. 

The  type  of  the  Afghan  institutions  is  perhaps  best  seen 
in  tome  of  the  independent  tribes  near  the  British  frontier. 
These  cling  most  closely  to  the  democratic  traditions. 
Their  rude  state  of  society  is  held  together  by  a  code  as 
nit,  which  is  acknowledged,  however,  and  understood  by 
every  one,  and  enforced  by  the  community,  every  member 
of  vhich  considers  its  infringement  as  an  act  committed 
jgiiart  his  own  privileges.  The  Malik*  or  chiefs  are  the 
representatives  of  the  tribe,  division,  or  family  to  which 
they  each  belong,  but  they  possess  no  independent  power 
of  action,  and  before  they  can  speak  in  council,  they  must 
Liu  collected  the  wishes  of  the  bodies  which  thoy  represent 
The  men  of  the  section  {hand*)  of  a  village,  having  come 
to  i  decision,  send  their  representative  to  a  council  of  the 
•hole  village,  and  these  again  to  that  of  the  sept  (Jchail), 
ud  the  appointed  chiefs  of  the  septs  finally  assemble  as 
the  council  of  the  Chu  or  tribe.  These  meetings,  in  all  their 

"  persuasion  and  argument 
further  steps  can  be  taken, 
party  be  much  the  weaker,  when  sometimes  the 
Conger  side  will  forcibly  extort  assent  When  once  a 
council  has  decided,  implicit  compliance  is  incumbent  on 
the  tribe  under  heavy  penalties,  and  the  maliks  have  tho 


uEGuuucu  ui  me  ww  or  uiuo.  ± 

•taps,  are  apt  to  be  stormy.  If 
U  to  produce  unanimity,  no  fu 
tales  one  party  be  much  the  wen 


i  is  administered  in  the  towns,  more  or  less  defect- 
Wy,  according  to  Mahommedan  law,  by  a  kin  and  muftis. 
Bat  the  unwritten  code  by  which  Afghan  communities  in 
iaeir  typical  state  are, guided,  and  tho  maxims  of  which 
penetrate  the  whole  nation,  is  the  Pulhidnioah,  or  usage 
of  the  Pathans,  a  rudo  system  of  customary  law,  founded 
<»  principle*  such  as  one  might  suppose  to  have  prevailed 
before  the  institution  of  civil  government.1 

A  prominent  law  in  this  code  is  that  called  tfanauntai, 
<*  "entering  in.*  By  this  law  the  Pathan  is  bound  to 
i?ant  any  boon  claimed  by  the*  person  who  passes  his 
threahold  and  invokes  its  sanctions,  evon  at  tho  sacrifice  of 
hi, 

own  life  and  property.  So  also  the  Pathan  is  bound 
to  feed  and  shelter  any  traveller  claiming  hospitality.  K«- 
must  be  exacted  by  the  Pathan  for  every  injury 
or  msnlt,  end  for  the  life  of  a  kinsman.  If  immediate 
opportunity  fail,  a  man  will  dodge  his  foe  for  years,  with 
ths  cruel  purpose  ever  uppermost,  using  every  treacherous 
"tines  to  entrap  him.  '  To  omit  such  obligations,  above  all 
the  vendetta,  exposes  the  Pathan  to  scorn.  Tho  injuries  of 
one  generation  may  be  avenged  in  the  next,  or  even  by 
remoter  posterity.  Tho  relatives  of  a  murdered  man  may, 
koversr,  before  the  tribal  council,  accept  a  blood-price. 

Crimes  punished  by  tho  Pathan  codo  are  such  as  murder 
without  cause,  refusal  to  go  to  battle,  contravention  of  the 
decision  of  a  tribal  council,  adultery. 

The  Afghans  are  Mahommedana  of  the  Sunni  or  ortho- 
'' 11  body,  with  tho  exception  of  a  few  tribes,  perhaps  not 
truly  Pathan,  who  are  Shiahs.  They  are  much  under  the 
inflaenca  of  their  Mullahs,  especially  for  evil;  and  have  a 
'  feeling  against  the  Shiah  heretic  than  against  the 


unbeliever;  their  aversion  to  the  Persians  being  aggravated 
thereby.  But  to  those  of  another  faith  thoy  are  more 
tolerant  than  most  Mahoiamedans,  unless  when  creed  be- 
comes a  war-cry.  They  are  very  superstitious  in  regard  to 
charms,  omens,  astrology,  and  so  forth;  and  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  the  worship  of  local  saints,  whose  shrines  (riydrat) 
are  found  on  every  hill-top.  The  ahrine,  a  domed  tomb,  or 
mayhap  a  heap  of  stones  within  a  wall,  sometimes  marks 
the  saint's  grave,  but  is  often  a  cenotaph.  The  saint  may 
have  been  unknown  in  life  for  his  virtues,  but  become* 
after  death  an  object  of  veneration,  for  reasons  often  hard 
to  discern.  In  the  immediate  environs  of  Ohaxni  there  arc 
no  leas  than  197  of  these  shrines. 

A  very  marked  feature  in  Afghan  character  is  the  pas- 
sionate love  of  field  sports,  especially  hawking.  Deer- 
stalking in  the  open  plains,  the  driving  of  game  to  well- 
known  points  by  a  host  of  beaters,  and  wild-fowl  shooting 
with  decoys,  are  others  of  their  sports.  They  are  capital 
horsemen,  and  unerring  marksmen  with  the  native  rifle 
(JetaO). 

Among  themselves  the  people  are  convivial  and  humorous. 
Festive  gatherings  are  frequent,  where  they  come  together, 
not  to  buy  or  sell,  or  even  to  quarrel,  but  to  make  a  noiso 
and  be  happy.  Tilting,  shooting,  racing,  and  wild  music 
vary  the  amusements. 

They  have  a  wild  dance  called  the  item,  in  which  the 
men  work  themselves  into  great  excitement  Among  some 
Kakar  tribes  it  is  said  the  atan  is  sometimes  danced  by 
both  sexes  together. 

Government — Afghanistan  is  now,  and  has  been  be- 
fore, under  one  prince,  But  it  is  hardly  a  monarchy  as  we 
are  used  to  understand  the  term.  It  is  rather  the  govern- 
ment of  a  dictator  for  life  over  a  military  aristocracy,  and 
within  this  a  congeries  of  small  democracies.  Elphinstone 
compares  it  with  Scotland  in  the  middle  ages;  somo 
things  suggest  a  comparison  with  Poland,  in  spite  of  differ- 
once  of  physical  geography;  but  in  neither  was  there  tho 
democratic  constitution  of  the  Afghan  ulut.  The  sirdars 
govern  in  their  respective  districts,  each  after  his  own 
fashion;  jealous,  ambitious,  turbulent,  tho  sovereign  can 
restrain  them  only  by  their  divisions.  There  is  no  unity 
nor  permanence;  everything  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  a 
number  of  chiefs  bound  by  no  law,  always  at  variance, 
and  always  ready  to  revolt  when  they  havo  tho  Bhghtcat 
interest  in  doing  so — almost  always  ready  to  plunge  into 
strife  with  a  wild  delight  in  it  for  its  own  sake.  In  war, 
as  in  peace,  chiefs  and  soldiers  ore  ready  to  pass  from  one 
service  to  another  without  scruple.  It  is  a  matter  of 
speculation,  and  no  disgrace. 

The  spirit  of  Afghan  character  and  institutions  was 
tersely  expressed  by  an  old  man  to  Elphinstone,  who  had 
urged  the  advantages  of  quiet  and  security  under  a  strong 
king:  "  We  are  content  with  discord,  we  are  content  with 
alarms,  we  are  content  with  blood;  but  we  will  never  bo 
content  with  a  master." 

Revenues. — The  revenues  of  Dost  Mahommed  Khan 
were  estimated  in  1857  at  4,000,000  rupees,  or  about 
£4 00,000.  This  included  Afghan  Turkestan,  but  not 
Herat  which  he  did  not  hold.  Tho  Herat  revenue  was 
estimated  some  years  before  (probably  too  low)  at  £80,000. 
In  the  later  years  of  Dost  Mahommed  the  net  revenue  is 
stated  to  have  amounted  to  £710,000,  of  which  the  army 
cost  £430,000.'  Information  on -this  subject  is  very  im- 
perfect, and  not  always  consistent  There  seems  to  bo  a 
tax  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  both  in  kind  and  in  money, 
and  a  special  tax  on  garden  ground.  A  house-tax  of 
about  6  rupees  is  paid  by  all  who  are  not  Pathans.  The 
latter  pay  a  much  lighter  tax  under  another  name;  and 
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Ihe  Hindus  pay  the  separata  poll-tax  (Jaxega).  Taxes  are 
I  aid  on  horses,  Ac.,  kept,  and  on  the  sole  of  animals  in 
the  public  market 

The  aggregate  of  taxation  is  not  great,  but  the  smallest 
exaction  seems  a  tyrannical  violence  to  an  Afghan.  Nor 
does  payment  guarantee  the  cultivator  from  further  squeez- 
ing. In  many  parts  of  the  country  collections  are  only 
made  spasmodically  by  military  force.  Tho  people  are  let 
•done  for  years,  till  need  and  opportunity  arise,  when  a 
force  is  marched  in,  and  arrears  extorted. 

Customs  dues  at  Kabul  and  Kandahar  are  only  2  J  per 
cent,  nominally,  but  this  is  increased  a  good  deal  by 


exactions.  There  is  a  considerable  tax  on  horses  ex 
ported  for  sale,  and  a  toll  on  beasts  of  burden  exporting 
merchandise,  from  6  rupees  on  a  loaded  camel  to  1  rupee 
on  a  donkey. 

Military  Force. — According  to  the  old  system  the 
Afghan  forces  were  entirely  composed  of  the  vlut,  or 
tribesmen  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  supposed  to  hold  then- 
lands  on  a  condition  of  service,  but  who,  as  frequently  as 
not,  went  over  to  the  enemy  in  tho  day  of  need.  As  a 
counterpoise,  the  late  Amir  Dost  Mahommed  began  to 
form  a  regular  army.  In  1858  this  contained  16  infantry 
regiments  of  (nominally)  800  men,  3  of  cavalry  of  300 
men,  and  about  80  field-pieces,  besides  a  few  heavy  guns. 
The  pay  was  bad,  and  extremely  irregular,  and  punish- 
ments were  severe.  The  men  were  fine,  but  recruited  in 
the  worst  manner,  viz.,  the  arbitrary  and  forciblo  seizure 
of  able-bodied  men.  There  were  also  Jetailchi  (riflemen), 
irregulars,  some  in  the  Amir's  pay,  others  levies  of  the  local 
chiefs ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  irregular  cavalry.  We 
havo  failed  to  obtain  recent  data  on  this  subject 

Lanquaok  a.vd  Literature. — Persian  is  the  vernacular 
of  a  large  part  of  the  non-Afghan  population,  and  is  fami- 
liar to  all  educated  Afghans.  But  the  proper  language  of 
the  Afghans  is  PmhtA,  or  Pukhtu  (these  are  dialectic 
variations).  Currency  has  been  given  to  the  notion  that 
this  language  has  a  Semitic  character,  but  this  appears  to 
bo  quite  erroneous,  and  is  entirely  rejected  by  competent 
authorities,  tho  majority  of  whom  class  Pushtu  positively 
as  an  Aryan  or  Indo-Persian  language.  The  Pushtu 
vocabulary  preserves  a  number  of  ancient  forms  and  con- 
nections with  words  that  remain  isolated  in  other  Aryan 
languages.  Interesting  illustrations  of  this  and  other 
points  connected  with  Pushtu  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by 
Isidor  Ldwenthal  in  the  J.  of  the  At.  Soc  of  Bengal,  voL 
xxir.  ' 

Pushtu  does  not  seem  to  be  spoken  in  Herat,  or  (roughly 
speaking)  west  of  the  Helmand. 

There  is  a  respectable  amount  of  Afghan  literature. 
JThe  oldest  work  in  Pushtu  as  yet  mentioned  is  a  history 
of  the  conquest  of  Swat  by  Shaikh  Mali,  a  chief  of  the 
YusufzaU,  and  leader  in  the  conquest  (a.d.  1413-24). 
In  1494  Kajfl.  Khan  became  chief  of  the  same  clan; 
during  his  rule  Buner  and  Panjkora  were  completely  con- 
quered, and  he  wrote  a  history  of  tho  events.  But  these 
works  have  not  been  met  with.  In  the  reign  of  Akbar, 
Bayazld  Ansari,  called  Pir-i-Roshan,  "  The  Saint  of  Light," 
the  founder  of  an  heretical  sect,  wrote  in  Pushtu ;  as  did 
hia  chief  antagonist,  a 


The  literature  is  richest  in.  poetry.  Abdarrahman  (17th 
century)  is  the  best  known  poet.  Another  very  popular 
poet  is  Khush&l  Khan,  the  warlike  chief  of  the  Khattuks 
in  the  time  of  Aurangztb.  Many  other  members  of  his 
family  were  poets  also.  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  cf  the 
monarchy,  likewise  wrote  poetry.    Ballads  are  numerous. 

History. — The  Afghan  chroniclers  call  their  people 
Bani-Itrail  (Arab,  for  Children  of  Israel),  and  claim  descent 
from  King  Saul  (whom  they  call  by  the  " 


ruption  Tdlut)  through  a  son  whom  they  ascribe  to  him, 
called  Jeremiah,  who  again  had  a  son  called  Afghans. 
The  numerous  stock  of  Afghans  were  removed  by  Nebn- 
chadnczzar,  and  found  their  way  to  the  mountains  of  Ghur 
end  Feroza  (east  and  north  of  Herat).  Only  nine  yean 
after  Mahommed's  announcement  of  his  mission  they  heard 
of  the  new  prophet,  and  seuf  to  Medina  a  deputation 
headed  by  a  wise  and  holy  man  called  Kais,  to  make 
inquiry.  The  deputation  became  zealous  converts,  and  od 
their  return  converted  their  countrymen.  From  Kais  and 
his  three  sons  the  whole  of  the  genuine  Afghans  claim 
descent 

This  story  is  repeated  in  great  and  varying  detail  in 
sundry  books  by  Afghans,  the  oldest  of  which  appears  to 
be  of  tho  1  Cth  century ;  nor  do  we  know  that  any  trace  of 
the  legend  is  found  of  older  data  In  the  version  given 
by  Major  Kaverty  ( hi  trod,  to  Afghan  Grammar),  Afghanah 
is  settled  by  King  Solomon  himself  in  the  Sulimani  moun- 
tains; there  is  nothing  about  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Ghur. 
Tho  historian  Firishta  says  he  had  read  that  the  Afghans 
were  descended  from  Copts  of  the  race  of  Pharaoh. '  And 
one  of  tho  Afghan  histories,  quoted  by  Mr  Belle w,  relates 
"  a  current  tradition  "  that  previous  to  the  time  of  Kais, 
Bilo  the  father  of  the  Biluchis,  Utbak  (evidently  the  father 
of  the  Uzbegs),  and  Afghana  were  considered  as  brethren. 
As  Mahommed  Uzbeg  Khan,  the  eponymut  of  the  medley 
of  Tartar  tribes  called  Uzbegs,  reigned  in  tho  14th  century 
A.D.,  this  gives  some  possible  light  on  tho  value  of  these 
so  called  traditions. 

Wo  have  analogous  stories  in  the  literature  of  almost  all 
nations  that  derive  their  religion  or  their  civilisation  from 
a  foreign  source.  To  say  nothing  of  the  farce  of  the  Boot 
of  Mormon,  there  is  in  our  own  age  and  in  our  own  country 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  seriously  hold  and 
propagate  the  doctrine  that  the  English  peoplo  are  descended 
from  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  tho  literature  of  this  *hjmsi- 
cal  theory  would  fill  a  much  larger  shelf  than  tho  Afghan 
histories.  But  the  Hebrew  ancestry  of  tho  Afghans  is  more 
worthy  at  least  of  consideration,  for  a  respectable  number 
of  intelligent  officers,  well  acquainted  with  the  Afghans, 
have  been  strong  in  their  belief  of  it;  and  though  the 
customs  alleged  in  proof  will  not  bear  the  stress  laid  on 
them,  undoubtedly  a  prevailing  type  of  the  Afghan  physi- 
ognomy has  a  character  strongly  Jewish.  This  characteristic 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  one ;  but  it  is  shared,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  the  Kashmiris  (a  circumstance 
which  led  Bernier  to  speculate  on  the  Kashmiris  represent- 
ing the  lost  tribes  of  Israel),  and,  we  believe,  by  the  Tajik 
people  of  Bodakhshan. 

In  tin-  time  of  Darius  Hyitajpe*  (b.c.  500)  we  find  the  region 
now  called  Afghanistan  embraced  in  the  Achsrrueoien  satrapies, 
and  various  parts  of  it  occupied  by  Saranyimu  (in  Seistan),  Atmml. 
(in  Herat),  Sattagydiam  (supposed  in  highlands  of  upper  Jlelraand 
and  the  plateau  of  Ghazni),  Dadica  (suggested  to  be  Tajiks), 
Aparyta  (mountaineers,  perhaps  of  Hafea  Xoh,  where  lay  the 
Paryttm  of  Ptolemy),  Gandarh  (in  Lower  Kabul  basin),  and  pai- 
tya,  on  or  near  the  Indus.  In  the  last  name  it  ha*  been  plausibly 
suggested  that  w*  have  the  Pukktun,  as  the  eastern  Afghans  pro- 
nounce their  name.  Indeed,  PtufU,  Patht,  or  Pakht,  would 
to  be  tho  oldest  name  of  the  country  of  the  Afghans  in  ' 
tiona. 

Alexander's  march  led  him  to  Artatoana  (Herat  n,  tho  capita!  of 
Aria,  and  thence  to  the  country  of  the  Zarangat  (Seistan).  to  that 
of  the  Euergei*,  upon  the  Mymander  {Helmand  river),  to  Aracktma, 
thence  to  the  Indians  dwelling  among  snows  in  a  barren  country, 
prcUblv  the  highland*  between  Ghazni  and  Kabol  Thence  he 
marched  to  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  and  spent  the  winter  among  the 
Parapamuada,  founding  a  city,  Alexandria,  supposed  to  be 
Hupian,  near  Charikar.  On  hi*  return  from  Bactria  he  pro* 
his  march  to  India  by  the  north  aide  of  the* Kabul  river. 

The  Ariana  of  Strabo  corresponds  generally  with  the  existing 
dominions  of  Kabul,  but  overpasses  their  limit*  on  the  wast  and 
south. 

About  310  B.C.  8eleucu*  is  said  by  8trabo  to  have  given  to  the 
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contract,  some  part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Indus,  oocupisd  by 
id  Indian  population,  and  no  doubt  embracing  a  part  of  the  Kabul 
basin.  Son*  M  year*  lata*  occurred  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Greek  dynsatv  is  Bactria.  Of  the  details  of  their  history 
tod  eiter..  of  their  dominion  in  different  reigns  we  know  almost 
aothing,  and  conjecture  is  often  dependent  on  such  regno  data  a* 
ire  afforded  by  the  collation  of  the  localities  in  which  the  coins  of 
independent  princes  hare  been  found.  But  their  power  extended 
eertiinly  over  the  Kabul  basis,  and  probably,  at  times,  over  the 
■hole  of  Afghanistan.  The  ancient  architecture  of  Kashmir,  the 
tape  of  Manikyel*  in  the  Punjab,  and  many  sculptures  found  in 
the  Peshawar  Talley,  abow  unmistakable  Greek  influence.  Deme- 
trius (etrea  S.O.  190)  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  in  Arachoaia  after 
btiog  expelled  from  Bactria,  much  as,  at  a  later  date,  Baber  reigned 
in  Cabal  after  his  expulsion  from  Samarkand,  Kucratidea  (181 
it)  is  alleged  by  Justin  to  hare  warred  in  India.  With  his  coins, 
bond  abundantly  in  the  Kabul  baain,  commences  the  use  of  an 
arknian  inscription,  in  addition  to  the  Greek,  supposed  to  imply 
lbs  transfer  of  rule  to  the  south  of  the  mountains,  orer  a  people 
rim  the  Greek  dynasty  sought  to  conciliate.  Under  Helioclea 
0(7  k.  T),  the  Paxthians,  who  had  already  encroached  on  A  nana, 
prastd  their  conquests  into  India.  Menander  (ISO  ac.)  Invaded 
India  at  least  to  the  Jumna,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  Indus  delta. 
The  coinage  of  a  succeeding  king,  Hermans,  indicates  a  barbaric 
irrnptsoo.  There  is  a  general  correspondence  between  classical  and 
Chrnese  accounts  of  the  time  when  Bactria  waa  overrun 
■under*.  The  chief  nation  among  these,  called  by 
r««*i,  shout  l"o  B.C.  established  themselves  in  8ogdiana  and 
ci  tie  Oxoj  in  five  horde*.  Near  the  Christian  era  the  chief  of  one 
cf  these,  which  vm  called  Kushan,  subdued  the  rest,  and  extended 
<  conquests  over  the  countries  south  of  Hindu  Kuah,  including 
&ad  is  well  as  Afghanistan,  thus  establishing  a  great  dominion, 
«f  ikiek  we  hear  from  Greek  writers  as  Indo-S.  ythia. 

i  had  already  acquired  influence  over  the  people  of  the 
,  and  some  of  the  bar  baric  invaders  adopted  that  system. 
Its  trices  are  extensive,  especially  ha  the  plains  of  Jalalabad  and 

i  ■:.:•% tz,  bit  t!-.->  "i  tlii-  vicinity  of  Kabul. 

Vinous  barbaric  dynasties  succeeded  each  other,  among  which  a 
joUue  monarch  waa  Kaniahka  or  Kanerkes,  who  reigned  and  con- 
qami  apparently  about  the  time  of  Our  Lord,  and  whose  power 
titrsW  over  the  upper  Oxus  basin,  Kabul,  Peshawar,  Kashmir, 
xai  probably  far  into  India.  His  nam*  and  legends  still  fiUod  the 
joo,  or  st  least  the  Buddhist  portion  of  it,  000  year*  later,  whan 
tin  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thaang  travelled  in  India  ;  they  had 
vta  reached  the  great  Mahommcdan  philosopher,  traveller,  and 
^^berAbu  RfhAnJll-Biruni,  in  the  11th  century  ;  and  they 


li  the  fame  of  Hwen  Thaang  (630-45  a.  n.)  there  were  both  Indian 
«"d  Turk  princ=s  in  the  Kabul  valley,  and  in  the  succeeding  csn- 
tarics  both  these  races  seem  to  have  predominated  in  succession. 
The  itst  Kahommcdan  attempts  at  the  conquest  of  Kabul  war*  un- 
necessfnj,  though  Seistan  and  Arachoaia  were  permanently  held 
is  early  data.  It  was  not  till  ths  end  of  the  10th  century 
that  i  Hindu  prince  ceased  to  reign  In  Kabul,  and  it  fell  into  the 
*>aas  of  the  Turk  Babaktegin,  who  had  established  his  capital  at 
Qssni.  There,  too,  reigned  his  famous  son  Mahmud,  and  a  series 
of  ascendants,  till  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  rendering  the 
dry  at*  of  the  most  splendid  in  A .ia    W*  than  have  a  powerful 


■sty,  commonly  believed  to  have  been  of  Afghan  race ;  and  if  so, 
an*.  But  the  historians  give  them  a  legendary  descent  from 
ik.  which  is  no  Afghan  genealogy.    The  foundor  of  the  dynasty 
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impendent- may  b*  regarded  as  the  origin  of  that  great  Mahom- 
z*i"  monarchy  which  endured  nominally  tOl  1867.  for  a  brief 
?•**.  the  Afghan  countries  were  subject  to  the  king  of  Kharixm, 
»i  it  vxj  here  chiefly  that  occurred  the  gallant  attempta  of  Jala- 
'"Win  of  Kharizm  to  withstand  ths  progress  of  Chinghif  Khan. 

A  pacags  in  Firiahta  seems  to  imply  that  the  Afghans  in  the 
xltatani  mountains  were  already  known  by  that  nam*  in  the  first 
«taryof  tho  Hegira,  but  it  Js  uncertain  how  far  this  may  be  built 
«.  Ths  name  Afghcrnt  is  very  distinctly  mentioned  in  'Otbi's 
k"f°7  K  SuUa*  Mahmud,  written  about  A.D.  1080,  coupled  with 
«*i  of  ths  KkOjU.  It  also  appears  frequently  in  connection  with 
'f*  huterr  of  India  in  the  13th  and  14  th  centuries.  Ths  successive 
dynasties  of  Dehli  are  generally  called  Pathan,  but  were  really  so  only 
■apart.  Of  the  JSTati/ti  (1288-1321)  we  have  already  spoken.  The 
Tsshlak*  (1321-1421)  were  originally  Tartar*  of  tho  Karauna  tribe. 
1i«  Lodii  (1450-1520)  were  pur*  Pathana.  Fora  century  and  mors 
*ftar  ths  Mongol  invasion  tie  whol*  of  ths  Afghan  countries  were 
«s4sr  Mongol  ml* ;  but  in  ths  middle  of  the  14th  century  a  native 
draatty  sprang  up  in  western  Afghanistan,  that  of  the  Kurd, 
»aick  extended  its  ml*  over  Qhur,  Herat,  and  Kandahar.  The 


history  of  the  Afghan  countries  under  the  Mongol*  is  obscure ;  but 
that  regims  must  have  left  Its  mark  upon  the  country  if  wo  Judge 
from  the  occurrence  of  frequent  Mongol  name*  of  places,  and  svsn 
of  Mongol  expressions  adopted  into  familiar  language. 

All  thee*  countries  were  included  in  Tim  tot's  conquests, 
and  Kabul  at  least  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
his  descendant*  till  1601,  only  three  years  before  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  another  and  more  illustrious  one,  Sultan  Baber. 
It  waa  not  till  1522  that  Baber  succeeded  in  permanently 
wresting  Kandahar  from  the  Arghuns,  a  family  of  Mongol 
descent,  who  had  long  held  it  From  the  time  of  his 
conquest  of  Hindustan  (victory  at  Panipot,  April  21,  1626), 
Kabul  and  Kandahar  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  empire 
of  Dehli  under  the  (so-called)  Moghul  dynasty  which  Baber 
founded.  Kabul  so  continued  till  tho  invasion  of  Nadir 
(1738).  Kandahar  often  changed  hands  between  the 
Moghuls  and  the  rising  Safaris  (or  Sons)  of  Persia. 
Under  the  latter  it  had  remained  from  1642  till  1708, 
when  in  the  reign  of  Husain,  the  last  of  them,  the  Ghilxaia, 
provoked  by  the  oppressive  Persian  governor  Sbahnawas 
Khan  (a  Georgian  prince  of  the  Bogratid  house)  revolted 
under  Mir  Wais,  and  expelled  the  Persians.  Mir  Wais 
was  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Kandahar,  and  eventually 
defeated  the  Persian  armies  sent  against  him,  but  did  not 
long  survive  (d.  1716). 

Mahmud,  tho  son  of  Mir  Wais,  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  energy,  carried  out  a  project  of  his  father's,  the  con- 
quest  of  Peinia  itself.  After  a  long  siege,  Shah  Husain 
came  forth  from  Ispahan  with  all  his  court,  and  surrendered 
the  sword  and  diadem  of  the  Sons  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ghilzai  (Oct  1722).  Two  years  later  Mahmud  died  mod, 
and  a  few  years  saw  the  ond  of  Ghilzai  rule  in  Persia. 

Nadir  Shah  (1737-38)  both  recovered  Kandahar  and 
took  Kabul  But  ha  gained  tho  goodwill  of  the  Afghans, 
and  enrolled  many  in  his  army.  Among  these  was  a  noble 
young  soldier,  Ahmed  Khan,  of  the  Saddozai  family  of  the 
Abdali  clan,  who  after  the  assassination  of  Nadir  (1747) 
was  chosen  by  tho  Afghan  chiefs  at  Kandahar  to  be  their 
leader,  and  assumed  kingly  authority  over  the  eastern  part 
of  Nadir's  empire,  with  the  style  of  Dur-i-Durrdu,  "  Pearl 
of  the  Age,"  bestowing  that  of  Durrani  upon  his  clan,  tho 
Abdolia  With  Ahmed  Shah,  Afghanistan,  as  such,  first 
took  a  place  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  During 
the  twenty-six  yean  of  his  reign  he  carried  his  warlike) 
expeditions  far  and  wide.  Westward  they  extended  nearly 
to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  eastward  he  repeatedly  entered 
India  as  a  conqueror.  At  his  great  battle  of  Pan i pat 
(Jan.  6,  1761),  with  vastly  inferior  numbers,  he  gave  the 
Mahrattas,  then  at  the  xenith  of  power,  a  tremendous 
defeat,  almost  annihilating  -their  vast  army;  but  the  suc- 
cess had  for  him  no  important  result  Having  long  suf- 
fered from  a  terrible  disease,  he  died  in  1773,  bequeathing 
to  his  son  Timor  a  dominion  which  embraced  not  only 
Afghanistan  to  its  utmost  limits,  but  the  Panjnb,  Kashmir, 
and  Turkestan  to  the  Oxus,  with  Bind,  Biluchistan,  and 
Khorasan  as  tributary  governments. 

Timur  transferred  his  residence  from  Kandahar  to 
Kabul,  and  continued  during  a  reign  of  twenty  years  to 
stave  off  the  anarchy  which  followed  close  on  his  death. 
He  left  twenty-three  sons,  of  whom  the  fifth,  Zamftn  Mirxa, 
by  help  of  Payindoh  Khan,  head  of  the  Birakzoi  family 
of  the  Abdalis,  succeeded  in  grasping  the  royal  power. 
For  many  years  barbarous  wars  raged  between  the  brothers, 
during  which  Zaman  Shah,  Shuja-ul-Mulk,  and  Mahmud, 
successively  held  the  throne.  The  last  owed  success  to 
Fatteh  Khan,  son  of  Payindoh,  a  man  of  masterly  ability 
in  war  and  politics,  the  eldest  of  twenty-one  brothers,  a 
family  of  notable  intelligence  and  force  of  character,  and 
many  of  those  he  placed  over  the  province*.  The  malig- 
nity of  KamrAn,  the  worthless  son  of  Mahmud.  succeeded 
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in  making  the  king  jealous  of  his  minister;  and  with  match- 
leas  treachery,  ingratitude,  -and  cruelty,  the  latter  was  first 
blinded,  and  afterwards  murdered  with  prolonged  torture, 
the  brutal  K  am  ran  striking  the  first  blow. 

The  Barak  mi  brothers  united  to  avenge  Fatteh  Khan. 
The  Saddoxaia  were  driven  from  Kabul,  Ghaxni,  and  Kan- 
dahar, and  with  difficulty  reached  Herat  (1818).  Herat 
remained  thus  till  Kamran's  death  (1842),  and  after  that 
was  held  by  his  able  and  wicked  minister  Tar  Mahom- 
med. The  rest  of  tho  country  was  divided  among  the 
Barakzais — Dost  Mahommed,  the  ablest,  getting  KabuL 
Peshawar  and.  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  feU  to  the  Sikhs 
after  their  victory  at  Naoahera  in  1823.  The  last  Afghan 
hold  of  the  Pan  jab  had  been  lost  long  before — Kashmir  in 
1819;  Sind  had  cast  off  all  allegiance  since  1808;  the 
Turkestan  provinces  had  been  practically  independent  since 
the  death  of  Timur  Shah 

In  1809,  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  Napoleon 
in  Persia,  the  Hon.  Mountstcwart  Elphinstone  had  been 
tent  as  envoy  to  Shah  Shuja,  then  in  power,  and  had  been 
well  received  by  him  at  Peshawar.  This  was  the  first  time 
the  Afghans  made  any  acquaintance  with  Englishmen. 
Lieut  Alex  Burnes  visited  Kabul  on  his  way  to  Bokhara 
in  1832.  In  1837  the  Persian  siege  of  Herat  and  the 
proceedings  of  Russia  created  uneasiness,  and  Burnes  was 
sent  by  the  Governor-General  as  resident  to  the  Amir's 
court  at  KabuL  But  the  terms  which  the  Dost  sought 
were  not  conceded  by  tho  government,  and  the  rash  reso- 
lution was  taken  of  re-establishing  Shah  Shuja,  long  a 
refugee  in  British  territory.  Ranjit  Singh,  king  of  the 
Panjab,  bound  hirn^lf  to  co-operate,  but  eventually 
declined  to  let  the  expedition  cross  his  territories.  The 
"  Army  of  the  Indus,"  amounting  to  21,000  men,  therefore 
assembled  in  Upper  Sind  (March  1838),  and  advanced 
through  the  Bo lan  Pass  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Kcane.  There  was  hardship,  but  scarcely  any  opposition. 
Kohandil  Khan  of  Kandahar  fled  to  Persia.  That  city 
was  occupied  in  April  1839,  and  Shah  Shuja  was  crowned 
in  his  grandfathers  mosque.  Ghaxni  was  reached  21st 
July;  a  gate  of  the  city  was  blown  open  by  the  engineers 
(the  match  was  fired  by  Lieut  afterwards  Sir  Henry 
Durand);  and  the  place  was  taken  by  storm.  Dost 
Mahommed,  finding  his  troops  deserting,  passed  the  Hindu 
Kush,  and  Shah  Shuja  entered  the  capital  (7th  August). 
The  war  was  thought  at  an  end,  and  Sir  John  Keane 
(made  a  peer)  returned  to  India  with  a  considerable  part 
of  the  force,  leaving  behind  8000  men,  besides  the  Shah's 
force,  with  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  as  envoy,  and  Sir  A. 
Burnes  as  his  colleague. 

During  the  two  following  years  Shah  Shuja  and  his 
allies  remained  in  possession  of  Kabul  and  Kandahar. 
The  British  outposts  extended  to  Saighin,  in  the  Oxus 
basin,  and  to  Mullah  Khan,  in  the  plain  of  Seistan.  Dost 
Mahommed  surrendered  (Nov.  3,  1840),  and  was  sent  to 
India,  where  he  was  honourably  treated.  From  the  begin- 
ning, insurrection  against  the  new  government  had  been 
rife.  The  political  authorities  were  over-confident  and 
neglected  warnings.  On  the  2d  November  1841  the 
revolt  broke  out  violently  at  Kabul,  with  tho  massacre  of 
Burnes  and  other  officers.  The  position  of  the  British 
camp,  its  communications  with  the  citadel,  and  the  location 
of  the  stores  were  the  worst  possible;  and  tho  general 
(Elphinstone)  was  shattered  in  constitution.  Disaster  after 
disaster  occurred,  not  without  misconduct  At  a  confer- 
ence (23d  December)  with  the  Dost's  son,  Akbar  Khan, 
who  had  taken  the  lead  of  the  Afghans,  Sir  W.  Macnaghten 
was  murdered  by  that  chiefs  own  hand.  On  6th  January 
1 842,  after  a  convention  to  evacuate  tho  country  had  been 
signed,  the  British  garrison,  still  numbering  4600  soldiers 
(of  wham  690  were  Europeans),  with  some  12,000  followers, 


[histost. 

marched  out  of  tho  camp.  The  winter  was  severe,  the 
troops  demoralised,  the  march  a  mass  of  confusion  and 
massacre ;  for  there  was  hardly  a  pretence  of  keeping  the 
terms.  On  the  13th  the  last  survivors  mustered  at  Gao 
damak  only  twenty  muskets.  Of  those  who  left  Kabul, 
Dr  Brydone  only  reached  Jalalabad,  wounded  and  half 
dead.  Ninety-five  prisoners  were  afterwards  recovered. 
The  garrison  of  Ghaxni  had  already  been  forced  to  sur- 
render (10th  December).  But  General  Nott  held  Kan- 
dahar with  a  stern  hand,  and  General  Sale,  who  had 
reached  Jalalabad  from  Kabul  at  the  beginning  of  the  out- 
break, maintained  that  important  point  gallantly. 

To  avenge  these  disasters  and  recover  the  prisoners 
preparations  were  made  in  India  on  a  fitting  scale;  but 
it  was  the  16th  April  1842  before  General  Pollock  could 
relieve  Jalalabad,  after  forcing  the  Khybar  Pass.  After  a 
long  halt  there,  ho  advanced  (20th  August),  and  gaining 
rapid  successes,  occupied  Kabul  (15th  September),  where 
Nott,  after  retaking  and  dismantling  Ghaxni,  joined  him 
two  days  later.  The  prisoners  were  happily  recovered  from 
Bamian.  The  citadel  and  central  bazaar  of  Kabul  were 
destroyed,  and  the  army  finally  evacuated  Afghanistan 
December  1842. 

Shah  Shuja  had  been  assassinated  soon  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  ill-fated  garrison.  Dost  Mahommed,  released, 
Was  able  to  resume  his  position  at  Kabul,  which  he  retained 
till  his  death  in  1863.  Akbar  Khan  was  made  varir,  but 
died  in  1848. 

The  most  notable  facts  in  later  history  must  be  briefly 
stated.  In  1848,  when  the  Sikh  revolt  broke  out  Dost 
Mahommed,  stimulated  by  popular  outcry  and  by  the  Sikh 
offer  to  restore  Peshawar,  crossed  the  frontier  and  took 
Attok.  A  cavalry  force  of  Afghans  was  sent  to  join  Sher 
Singh  against  the  British,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Gujerat  (21st  Feb.  1849).  The  pursuit  of  the  Afghans  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Gilbert,  right  up  to  the  passes,  was  so 
hot  that  the  Dost  owed  his  escape  to  a  fleet  horse. 

In  1850  the  Afghans  re-conquered  Balkh. 

In  January  1855,  friendly  intercourse,  which  had  been 
renewed  between  the  Dost  and  the  British  government, 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  at  Peshawar. 

In  November  1855,  after  the  death  of  his  half-brother, 
Kohandil  Khan  of  Kandahar,  the  Dost  made  himself  master 
of  that  province.  In  1856  came  the  new  Persian  advance 
to  Herat  ending  in  its  capture,  and  the  English  expedition 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  January  1857  the  Dost  had  an 
interview  at  Peshawar  with  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  at  which  the 
former  was  promised  arms  and  a  subsidy  for  protection 
against  Persia.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty  a  British 
mission  under  Major  Lumsden  proceeded  to  Kandahar 
The  Indian  mutiny  followed,  and  the  Afghan  excitement 
strongly  tried  the  Dost's  fidelity,  but  he  maintained  it. 
Lumsdcn's  party  held  their  ground,  and  returned  in  May 
1858. 

In  1863,  Dost  Mahommed,  after  a  ten  months'  siege, 
captured  Herat;  but  he  died  there  thirteen  days  later 
(9th  Juno),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sher  Ali  Khan. 

Since  then  the  latter  has  passed  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes in  rivalry  with  his  brothers  and  nephews,  and  at 
one  time  (1867)  his  fortunes  were  so  low  that  he  held  only 
Balkh  and  Herat  By  the  autumn  of  1868,  however,  he 
was  again  established  on  the  throne  of  Kabul,  and  his 
competitors  were  beaten  and  dispersed.  In  April  1869 
Sher  Ali  Khan  was  honourably  and  splendidly  received  at 
Amballa  by  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  who  had  shortly  before 
replaced  Sir  J.  Lawrence.  Friendly  relations  were  con- 
firmed, though  the  Amir's  expectations  were  not  fulfilled. 
He  received  the  balance  of  a  donation  of  £120,000  which 
had  been  promised  and  partly  paid  by  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
A  considerable  present  of  artillery  and  arms  was  made  to 
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him;  since  then  some  small  additional  aid  in  money  and 
arms  has  been  sent,  but  no  periodical  subsidy. 

Sher  Ali  Khan  now  reigns  over  all  Afghanistan  and 
Afghan  Turkestan,  whilst  Badakhshan  is  tributary  to  him. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1872  a  correspondence  which  had 
gone  on  between  the  Governments  ol  Russia  and  England 
resulted  in  a  declaration  by  the  former  that  Afghanistan 
was  beyond  the  field  of  Russian  influence;  whilst  tho 
Oxus,  from  its  source  in  Lake  Sirikol  to  tho  western 
limit  of  Balkh,  was  recognised  as  the  frontier  of  Afghan 
dominion. 

Antiquities. — We  can  afford  space  for  only  the  briefest 
indication  on  this  subject.  The  basin  of  tho  Kabul  river 
especially  abounds  in  remains  of  the  period  when  Buddhism 
flourished,  beginning  with  tho  Inscribed  Rock  of  Shah- 
hlzgarhi,  or  Kapur-di-giri,  in  the  Peshawar  plain,  which 
bears  one  of  the  repliche  of  the  famous  edicts  of  Asoka 
(not  later  than  B.c.  250).  In  the  Koh- Daman,  north  of 
Kabul,  are  the  sites  of  several  ancient  cities,  the  greatest  of 
which,  colled  Beghram,  has  furnished  coins  in  scores  of 
thousands,  and  has  been  supposed  to  represent  Alexander's 
ifierra.  Nearer  Kabul,  and  especially  on  the  hills  some 
miles  south  of  the  city,  are  numerous  topes.  In  the  valley 
of  Jalalabad  are  many  remains  of  the  samo  character.  In 
the  Peshawar  plain  and  on  the  adjoining  heights  are 
numerous  ancient  cities  and  walled  villages,  in  many  cases 
presenting  ruins  of  much  interest,  besides  tho  remains  of 
topes,  monasteries,  cave  temples,  dec. ;  and  frequently  sculp- 
tures have  been  found  on  those  sites,  exhibiting  evident 
trices  of  the  influence  of  Greek  art    The  Mah&ban  moun- 


tain, near  the  Indus,  which  has  been  plausibly  identified 
with  the  Aomot  of  the  Greeks,  and  tho  hills  more  fantQsV 
diately  compassing  the  Peshawar  valley,  abound  in  the  ruins 
of  very  ancient  fortresses.  At  Talash,  on  the  Panjkora 
river,  are  extensive  ruins  of  massive  fortifications;  and  in 
Swat  there  are  said  to  be  remains  of  several  ancient  cities. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Taruak  aro  tho  ruins  of  a  great  city 
(Ulan  Robat),  supposed  to  be  ancient  Arachosia.  About 
Girishk,  on  the  Helmand,  are  extensive  mounds  and  other 
traces  of  buildings;  and  the  remains  of  several  great  cities 
exist  in  tho  plain  of  Seistan,  as  at  Pulki,  Peshawaran,  and 
Lakh,  relics  of  ancient  Drangiana,  as  yet  unexamined.  An 
ancient  stono  vessel,  preserved  in  a  mosque  at  Kandahar, 
is  almost  certainly  the  samo  that  was  treasured  at  Peshawar 
in  the  5th  century  as  the  begging-pot  of  Sakya-MunL 
Of  the  city  of  Gbazni,  the  vast  capital  of  Mahmud  and  his 
race,  no  substantial  relics  survive,  except  the  tomb  of 
Mahmud  and  two  remarkable  brick  minarets. 

To  the  vast  and  fruitful  harvest  of  coins  that  has  been 
gathered  in  Afghanistan  and  the  adjoining  regions,  we  can 
here  but  make  an  allusion. 

(Elphinstono  s  Cauboot;  various  papers  in  J.  A*.  Soe. 
Bengal;  Fcrriers  Journeys,  and  Hist,  of  the  Afghan*; 
Bellow's  Journal,  'Report  on  the  Yusvfiais,  and  jV'otVz  on 
Flora  of  Afgh, ;  James's  Report  on  Peshawar  District; 
Raverty's  Afghan  Grammar ;  Pan  jab  Trade  Report; 
Babcr's  Memoirs;  Kayo's  History;  papers  by  Major  Lums- 
den,  and  by  Lieut -CoL  C.  M.  Macgregor,  Ac.  The  para- 
graph on  the  Animal  Kingdom  has  been  revised  by  Prof 
Henry  Giglioli  of  Florence.)  (a.  Y.) 


AFGHAN  TURKESTAN  is  a  convenient  name  applied 
of  late  years  to  those  provinces  in  the  basin  of  the  Oxus 
which  are  subject  to  the  Amir  of  Kabul.  Badakhbhan 
and  its  dependencies,  now  tributary  to  the  Amir,  are  some- 
times included  under  tho  name,  but  will  not  be  so  included 
here.  The  whole  of  the  Afghan  dominions  consist  of 
Afghanistan  as  denned  under  that  heading,  Afghan 
Turkestan,  and  Badakhshan  with  its  dependencies. 

The  territories  included  here  will  bo,  beginning  from 
the  east,  the  khanates  or  principalities  of  Kunduz,  Khulm, 
Bella  with  Akcha;  and  the  western  khanates  of  Sir-i-pul, 
Shibrghin,  Andkhui,  and  Maimana,  sometimes  classed 
together  as  the  Chihdr  Vildyat,  or  "  Four  Domains;"  and 
besides  these,  such  part  of  the  Hazara  tribes  as  lie  north 
of  the  Hindu  Kuah  and  its  prolongation,  defined  in  the 
article  Atohanibtan.  The  tract  thus  includes  tho  whole 
southern  moiety  of  tho  Oxus  basin,  from  the  frontier  of 
Badakhshan  on  the  east  to  the  upper  Murghab  river  on 
the  west  The  Oxus  itself  forms  the  northern  boundary, 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Kokcha  or  river  of  Badakhshan, 
in  69J°  E.  long.,  to  Khoja  Salih  ferry,  in  65'  E.  long, 
nearly.  Here  the  boundary  quits  tho  river  and  skirts  the 
Turkman  desert  to  the  point  where  the  Murghab  issues 
npon  it  Along  tho  whole  southern  boundary  we  have  a 
tract  of  lofty  mountain  country.  Thus,  in  the  east,  above 
Kunduz,  we  have  the  Hindu  Ktuu  rising  far  into  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  with  passes  ranging  from 
12,000  to  13,000  feet  and  upwards.  Above  Khulm  and 
Balkh  is  the  prolongation  of  Hindu  Kush,  called  Koh-i-baba, 
in  which  tho  elevation  of  the  cols  or  passes  seems  to  be  nearly 
as  high,  though  the  general  height  of  the  crest  is  lower. 
The  mountains  then  fork  in  three  branches  westward,  viz., 
Koh+Sidh,  u  The  Black  Mountain,"  to  the  south  of  the 
Herat  river;  Koh-i-Safed,  "  The  White  Mountain,"  between 
the  Herat  river  and  the  Murghab,  and  a  third  ridge  north  of 
the  Utter  river.  The  second  branch  (Safed-Koh)  has  been 
assumed  in  the  article  Afghanistan  as  the  boundary  of 


that  region.  We  know  almost  nothing  of  these  mountains, 
except  from  the  journey  of  Fcrrier,  who  crossed  all  three 
watersheds  in  four  days  of  July  1845.  He  describes  the 
middlo  range  as  very  lofty,  with  a  good  deal  of  snow  on 
the  pass;  tho  southern  range  not  eo  high,  the  northern 
one  not  nearly  so  high. 

Rivers.— We  shall  first  describe  the  rivers  of  this 
region  in  succession. 

For  the  Oxus  itself,  see  that  Article. 
.  Beginning  from  the  eastward,  its  first  tributary  within  oar  limits  ia 
the  river  of  Kunduz,  known  alto  it  the  river  of  Aksarai,  the  Surkhah, 
and  what  not  As  the  principal  source  of  this  river  we  may  regard 
the  stream  of  Bamian,  fed  close  under  the  Koh-i-Baba  by  a  variety 
of  torrents  which  join  from  the  pas*  of  Akrobat  and  other  gorges  of 
the  Harare  country,  adjoining  that  famoua  site  (3496  foot  abovr 
aea  level).  The  names  of  some  of  these  seem  to  preserve  a  tradition 
of  the  ancient  population  ;  such  are  the  "  Cutlors'  Vale,"  "the 
Smiths"  Vale,"  the  "  Valley  of  Kye-paint"  At  the  eastern  end  of 
the  valley  the  Bamian  stream  receives  another  of  nearly  equal  bulk, 
descending  from  the  pass  or  Hnjjigak,  the  most  important  crossing 
of  the  mountains  between  Kabul  and  tho  Oxus,  and  from  which  tho 
road  descends  npon  Bamian,  and  thencs  by  Saighan.  Khurram,  and 
Haibak,  to  Khulm,  in  the  Oxus  valley.  On  the  volcanic  rock  which 
parts  the  streams  stand  extensive  ruiaa,  the  naras  of  which,  Zohak, 
connects  them  with  the  most  ancient  legends  of  Persian  history. 

From  this  tho  river  turns  nearly  north,  paining  the  country  of 
tha  Sheikh  'Alia,  one  of  the  most  famous  Hazara  clans,  and 
closely  skirting  the  great  range  of  Hindu  Kush.  About  40  miloa 
JJ.N.K,  of  Zohak  it  receives  from  the  left  two  continent*,  of  size 

S'obably  almost  equal  to  its  own — tho  rivers  of  Saighan  and  of 
Imaru,  both  rising  to  tho  westward  of  Bamian,  and  crossing  tho 
highway  from  Bamian  to  Khulm.  Hereabouts  the  river  seems  b» 
take  tha  name  of  Surkhab.  The  first  considerable  confluent  on  the 
right  ia  the  Andarab  river,  draining  the  valley  of  that  name,  and 
joining  at  Doshi,  about  85  mils*  in  a  direct  line  N.E.  of  Zohak. 
About  Ghori,  still  a  place  of  soma  note,  the  valley  widens  out 
greatly,  and  becomes  in  places  swampy,  with  expanses  of  tall  eras*, 
a  character  which  it  thonocforth  retains.  The  river  is,  or  has  been, 
bridged  at  Thomri,  a  few  miles  beyond  Ghori,  a  work  ascribed  to 
Aurangzib.  It  then  recoivea  from  the  right  tho  Baghlln  river, 
coming  from  Nartn  and  the  hills  of  Kho  ,t.  The  only  remaining 
confluent  is  the  important  one  which  joins  immediately  below  the 
town  of  Kunduz,  sometimes  called  the  KhftniLid  river,  corat  times 
by  the  names  of  its  ohtaf  oontributorica,  tha  F-.'okhv  aad  Ban3i. 

L  -  3' 
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The  Famk  bar,  or  river  of  TalikAn,  is  the  most  easterly,  coming  oat  of 
lUdakhshan,  the  boundary  of  which  rani  along  the  watershed  on 
its  left  bank.  The  Bang!  flows  through  Khoet  from  the  highland* 
:'.  Kadakhahan.  east  of  Andarab.  A  third  tributary,  the  Shorlb, 
tilt,  as  its  name  implies,  drains  the  high  range  called  Esk-mushk, 
•bore  Narin. 

The  Surkhab  or  Kunduz  rirer  enters  the  Oxus  at  a  point  approxi- 
raatcly  (no  traveller  has  visited  the  confluence)  83  miles  N.Nv.  of 
Kunduz,  its  whole  length,  exclusive  of  minor  windings,  being  about 

220  miles. 

From  Ghori  downwards,  the  hills  which  bound  the  valley  on  either 
side  appear  to  be  of  no  great  elevation,  and  to  be  tolerably  clothed 
with  grass,  and  occasionally  with  fir  trees ;  the  aspect  of  the  country 
graduallv  Approximating  to  that  of  Badakhshan,  in  contrast  to  the 
more  stenle  offshoot*  of  Koh-i-Baba  to  the  westward. 

Kunduz  itself  lies  very  low,  scarcely  £00  feet  above  sea  level, 
end  the  roads  approaching  the  town  have  to  pass  over  pile*  amid 
the  swampy  vegetation.  The  adjacent  plain  is  in  the  main  richly 
cultivated  and  thickly  peopled,  but  it  is  interspersed  with  extensive 
tracts  of  jungly  grass,  and  is  extremely  and  proverbially  unhealthy. 
The  plains,  which  extend,  though  not  unbroken,  from  Kundui  to 
free  from  the  bare  and  repulsive  character  of  those 


the  Oxua,  are 
f  irther  west,  and  are 
thick  with 


ed"  in  part  with  rich  cultiva- 
and  in  part  with  splendid 

Proceeding  westward,  the  next  tributary  to  the  Oxus  basin  is  the 
Khulm  river.  The  traveller  from  Bainian  northward  first  touches 
the  Khulm  river,  on  descending  from  the  Kara-Kotal,  at  a  spot 
called  Doib  8hlhpasand,  probably  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  where 
Its  two  main  source*  join,  and  the  main  road  to  Turkestan  keeps  on 
or  near  the  river  till  iu  exit  on  the  Oxus  plain.  The  character  of 
the  mass  of  mountains  which  extends  from  the  Koh-i-Baba  to 
Khulm  is  utter  rocky  aridity,  but  broken  sometimes  in  the  sudden 
trench-like  valleys  by  an  exuberant  vigour  of  vegetation.  Along  a 
chiiu  of  these  trench-like  gorges,  walled  by  stupendous  cliffs  seem- 
ing sometime*  almost  to  close  overhead,  the  traveller  descends  to- 
wards Khulm.  At  Hsibak  the  valley  opens  out,  but  closes  in  again 
before  Khulm  is  reached.  Here  he  emerges  from  a  narrow  gorge  upon 
the  pjain  of  the  Oxus,  some  20  miles  from  the  great  river,  ana  leaves 
the  mountains  suddenly,  as  one  leaves  the  gat*  of  a  fortress,  still 
liking  behind  in  a  bold  rampart  to  the  height  of  2500  feet.  The 
river  is  believed  to  be  spent  in  irrigation  before  reaching  the  Oxua. 

As  far  north  at  least  as  Khurrmm,  naif-way  from  Bamian  to  Khulm, 
the  offshoots  of  Koh-i-Baba,  west  of  the  Khulm  defile,  must  reach  a 
height  of  11,000  or  1.2,000  feet;  for  here  Ferrier  found  bitter  cold 
and  snow  on  the  top  on  the  7th  of  July  (latitude  nearly  30*). 

The  next  river  westward  i*  the  Balkh  river,  sometimes  called 
Delia*.  It  rises  uot  far  from  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Surkhab, 
nor  from  the  sources  of  the  Herat  river,  at  a  remarkable  spot  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Band-i-Barbar,  or  Barbar  dam,  is  the  subject 
of  various  legends,  though  we  have  no  distinct  account  of  it  The 
valley  of  Yekalang,  on  the  upper  waters  of  this  river,  at  a  height  of 
7000  feet  above  the  sea,  w.s  visited  by  A  ConoUy,  and  U  described 
by  him  as  fertile,  well- watered,  and  populous,  about  15  mile*  in 
length  by  i  to  4  mile  in  width.  Ferrier  is  the  only  traveller  who 
ha*  crossed  the  mature  stream,  and  he  merely  mentions  that  he 
forded  it,  and, that  it  was  rather  rapid.  W*  thus  know  almost 
nothing  of  the  river.  In  length  it  cannot  coma  far  abort  of  the 
Surkhak  Beyond  the  lofty  mountain*  recently  spoken  of,  tome  of 
I  he  hills  towards  the  Balkh-ab  have  a  thin  clothing  of  wood,  and 
the  vallev*  opening  on  the  river  are  wide  and  not  unfertile.  The 
main  valley  expands  into  level  tracts  of  pasture,  covered  by  long 
grass,  and  intersected  by  artificial  water-course* ;  but  (a*  with  the 
Khulm  river)  the  gorge  from  which  the  stream  issues  on  the  Oxus 
plain  is  narrow,  and  walled  in  by  very  high  hill*  on  either  aide. 
The  ruins  and  gardens  of  ancient  Balkh  stand  about  6  mile*  from 
the  hills,  but  no  part  of  the  river  appear*  to  reach  the  site  is  it* 
natural  bed,  nor  doe*  any  part  of  it*  waters  reach  the  Oxua  in  a 
running  stream. 

The  pliins  that  slope  from  the  gardens  of  Balkh  to  the  Oxus  are 
naturally  white  hard  steppe*,  destitute  of  spontaneous  verdure  save 
r parse  brush  of  tamarisk  and  other  meagre  growth* ;  but  the  toil 
responds  richly  to  irrigation  whenever  this  is  bestowed. 

The  next  stream  that  we  meet  with,  and  the  last  that  can  be  con- 
sidered even  as  an  indirect  tributary  of  the  Oxua,  is  that  which  fer- 
tilise* the  small  khanates  of  Shibrghan  and  Andkhut,  on  the  verge 
of  the  Turkman  desert ;  whilst  the  two  confluents  that  contribute 
to  form  it  have  previously  watered  the  territories  of  Siripul  and 
Maimana.  'l*he  river,  or  whatever  survive*  of  it*  water  alter  irri- 
gating Anikhui,  is  lost  in  the  desert.  The  taste  of  the  water  is 
ebomnahl".  and,  though  the  inhabitant*  are  accustomed  to  it, 
•tmngera  suffer  fnra  it»  use. 

The  Lit4  riv^r  that  wc  have  to  notice  is  the  Murghab,  whi"b  rises 
1-t..-oci  the.  two  northern  branches  of  the  Koh-i-Baba  or  Paro- 
pimUus.    Ferrier  i»  thu  only  traveller  who  his  been  on  the  upper 
wtcri  of  the  Mur-baU    He  talus  no  notice  of  the  nver  itself,  but  , 
dj-  ril«*  ■  mi.nrU.ible  plain  or  U-jr.,  alout  1*0  h.(U»  in  cironir,  | 


entirely  surrounded  by  mountain*,  well-watered,  and  rich  in  ro- 
tation. The  people  are  Mongol  Haxaras,  and,  according  to  Femer, 
idolaters.  Their  country  is  a  part  of  the  old  territory  of  Garjistta. 
At  Shah  Mashed,  about  half-way  between  this  and  the  plains,  ths 
river  waa  crossed  by  Major  Eldrea  Pottinger,  but  we  have  no  access 
to  his  report.  Further  down,  a*  the  fiver  approaches)  the  foot  of 
Murghab  Bali,  on  the  road  from  Maimana  to  Herat,  it  runs  wit*, 
great  violence,  and  the  valley  narrows  to  a  defile.  At  Panideh, 
9i  to  40  mile*  below  Murghab,  it  begins  to  flow  through  a  valley  of 
clay  soil,  bounded  by  sandy  heighta,  and  gradually  opening  into  the 
plain  of  Merv.  Hereabout*,  too,  it  quit*  the  Afghan  territory,  but 
the  boundary  doe*  not  seem  a*  yet  to  have  been  precisely  fcifi 
About  100  mile*  from  Panjdeh  the  river  reachea  Merv,  where  for- 
merly there  was  a  great  dam,  securing  the  fertility  of  thst  oasis, 
the  nucleus  of  ancient  ifargiana.  This  was  destroyed  by  the  Anur 
Maasum  (otherwise  Shah  Murad)  of  Bokhara,  about  1785,  when  b* 
carried  off  the  whole  population  into  slavery.  Beyond  Merv  tht 
rirer  is  lost  in  the  f 


Provinces  ajcd  Places  of  Note. — We  do  not  know 
the  precise  divisions  maintained  under  the  Afghans,  but 
they  coincide  generally  with  the  old  principalities  or 
khanates,  the  hereditary  rulers  of  which,  in  several  cases, 
continue  in  authority  under  the  Afghan  governor  of  Turke- 
stan. Bamian,  Saighan,  and  the  higher  valleys  belong,  it  it 
understood,  to  a  special  command  over  the  Hazara  tribe*. 

L  Kunduz. — Beginning  again  from  the  east,  the  first 
province  is  Kundui,  having  on  the  east  Badakhshan,  or. 
the  west  Khulm,  on  the  north  the  Oxus,  and  on  the  south 
Hindu  Kush.  The  districts  of  Kundns  are  approximately 
as  follows:— (1.)  Kundui,  with  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince, a  wretched  place,  as  described  by  Wood,  of  some 
500  or  600  mud  huts,  intermingled  with  straw  sheds, 
Uzbek  tents,  gardens,  and  corn-fields,  and  overlooked  by  s 
mud  fort  on  an  extensive  mound.  (2.)  If  curat  Imdm,  on  the 
irrigated  and  fertile  Oxus  plain.  The  town,  known  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  Arhang,  is  described  as  about  the  tame 
sire  as  Kunduz,  with  a  better  fort,  protected  by  a  wet 
ditch.  (3.)  Raghl&n,  and  (4.)  Okori,  in  the  swampy  valley 
of  the  Surkhab.  (5.)  Doshi,  further  up  the  same  valley,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Andarab  stream.  (6.)  Killagai  and 
Khinjdn,  near  the  lower  part  of  the  Andarab  stream. 
(7.)  Andarab,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tul  and  Kh&wak  passes 
over  Hindu  Kush,  often  supposed  to  be  the  Adrapta  of 
Alexander's  historians.  This  secluded  town  was  a  favourite 
minting  place  of  the  Samanid  sovereigns  of  Persia  and 
Turkestan,  in  the  10th  century,  probably  owing  to  the 
vicinity  of  silver  mines  at  Paryan.  (8.)  Kliott  lies  between 
Andarab  and  Kunduz.  The  name  often  occurs  in  the 
history  of  Baber  and  his  successors.  (9.)  Narin  and  Ith- 
kimUh  lie  to  the  east  of  Baghlan,  'at  the  sources  of  the 
Baghlan  stream  and  of  the  Shorab  branch  of  the  Kunduz 
river.  The  second  name  appears  to  be  the  same  as  EM- 
muthk,  which  Wood  applies  to  a  high  mountain  in  this 
quarter.  (10.)  Farkang  and  Chdl  lie  on  the  borders  oi 
Badakhshan,  and  are  utterly  unknown.  (11.)  Tulild*  also 
lies  on  the  borders  of  Badakhshan,  but  is  pretty  well  known, 
being  on  the  main  road  between  Kunduz  and  Fairs  bad, 
the  capital  of  Badakhshan.  It  is  now  a  poor  place,  but  is 
ancient,  and  waa  once  famous.  A  fortress  here  stood  s 
long  siege  from  Chinghiz  Khan,  and  the  place  is  mentioned 
by  Marco  Polo  as  T aican.  During  the  rule  of  Murad 
Beg  of  Kunduz  this  was  the  scat  of  a  government  that 
included  Badakhshan.  (12.)  Khanabad,  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  pleasantly  elevated  above  the  swampy  level  of 
Kunduz,  is,  or  was,  the  usual  summer  residence  of  the  chiefs 
of  that  territory. 

II.  Khulm  was  the  next  of  the  khanates,  lying  between 
Kunduz  and  Balkh.  The  districts,  as  far  as  we  know 
thctn,  are  the  following  s — (1.)  Tuikkurghdn.  The  old 
town  of  Khulm  stood  in  the  Ox'is  plain,  surrounded  by 
watered  orchards  of  famous  productiveness;  but  it  lay  so 
exposed  to  the  raid*  of  the  Kunduz  Uzbeks  that  the  chief, 
Killich  Ali,  iu  the  beginning  of  this  century,  transferred 
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his  residence  to  Tashkurghaa,  4   miles  farther  south, 
tad  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile — a  cheerless  group  of 
Tillages,  consisting  of  mud  houses  with  domed  roofs,  con- 
nected by  gardens  and  enclosed  by  a  mud  wall;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  at  least  15,000  souls,  and  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade.     (2.)  Haibak.     The  town  presents 
an  imposing  aspect,  clustering  round  a  castle  of 
ttrength  on  an  isolated  eminence;  the  domed  houses, 
are  compared  to  large  brown  bee- hives.  The 
Kholni  river  valley  here  opens  out,  and  is  yery  fertile;  the 
basis  are  shaded  by  luxuriant  fruit  trees.    The  site  is 
a  Terr  ancient  one,  and,  under  the  name  of  Samang&n,  was 
iwm  in  Persian  legend.    One  traveller  describes  there  a 
reaatkable  relic  of  antiquity  called  the  Takht  or  Throne 
Rartam.    This,  from  the  account,  would  seem  to  have 
ben  a  Buddhist  dagoba.1    (3.)  Khurram  Sarb&gh,  so 
called  from  two  villages  in  the  upper  defiles  of  the  Khulm 
nver. 

ill.  Bdkk  Balkh  proper  is  the  populous  and  wi- 
ntered territory  upon  the  eighteen  canals  which  draw  off 
the  waters  of  the  Balkh -ab,  and  on  which  there  are  said  to 
be  360  villages. 

No  trace  has  been  recovered  of  the  ancient  splendours  of 
Battn,  nor  do  the  best  judges  appear  to  accept  Ferrier's 
belief  that  he  saw  cuneiform  inscriptions  upon  bricks  dug 
up  there.  A  late  Indian  report  by  an  intelligent  Mahom- 
ipeaks  of  a  stone  throne  in  the  citadel,  to  which 
antiquity  is  ascribed,  but  of  this  we  know  no 
The  remains  that  exist  are  scattered  over  some  20 
silts  of  circuit,  but  they  consist  mainly  of  mosques  and 
ftsbi  of  sun-dried,  brick,  and  show  nothing  even  of  early 
Miiommedan  date.  The  inner  city,  surrounded  by  a 
riiied  wall  of  4  or  5  miles  in  compass,  is  now  entirely 
coated;  a  scanty  population  still  occupies  a  part  of  the 
outer  city.  In  1858  Mahommed  Afzal  Khan,  ruling  the 
iatricU  of  Turkestan  on  behalf  of  his  father,  Dost 
Jlii&mmed,  transferred  the  seat  of  the  Afghan  govern- 
ment and  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  Takhtapul,  a 
potion  which  he  fortified,  some  8  miles  east  of  the  old 
err;  and  this  remains  the  capital  of  the  Afghan  territories 
a  the  Orus. 

The  only  other  place  of  note  in  the  district  is  Matdr-u 
Shnf,  or  the  "  Noble  Shrine,"  on  the  road  to  Khulm, 
■here  a  whimsical  fiction  has  located  the  body  of  'Ali,  the 
*» -in-law  of  Mahommed.  It  is  the  object  of  pilgrimages, 
tad  the  scene  of  a  great  annual  fair.  Vambery  speaks  of 
lh  roses,  matchless  for  colour  and  fragrance,  that  grow  on 
the  pretended  tomb. 

Of  the  districts  lying  on  the  Balkh  river  within  the  hills 
**  know  nothing. 

Akeha,  some  40  to  45  miles  westward  from  Balkh,  was 
»  Uzbek  khanate  before  the  last  Afghan  conquest  It  is 
•Kill  but  well-watered  and  populous.  The  town  is  forti- 
H  and  has  a  citadeL  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  popula- 
"■i  one  writer  calls  them  Uzbeks,  another  Sarak  Turk- 


IV.  The  provinces  known  as  the  Four  Domains  are 
(1.)  StihyKm,  some  20  miles  west  of  Akcha.  This  ' 
"other  small  Uzbek  khanate.  The  town,  which  contains 
*knt  12,000  Uzbeks  and  Parsiwans,  has  a  citadel,  but  is 
M(  otherwise  fortified.  It  is  surrounded  by  good  gardens, 
»<1  excellent  cultivation,  but  its  water  supply  is  dependent 
upon  Siripul,  and,  in  the  frequent  case  of  hostility  between 
^*  two,  is  liable  to  be  cut  off.  Ferrier  speaks  highly  of 
the  climate  and  the  repute  of  the  inhabitants  for  valour. 
Slutrghaa  (Sapurgan)  and  ita  fine  melons  are  mentioned 
°7  Marco  Polo.  (2.)  Andkhui,  about  20  miles  north-west 
of  Shibrghan,  forms  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  watered  by  the 


i  into  Turkalan,  p.  126. 


united  streams  from  Siripul  and  from  Maim  ana.  It  was 
once  a  flourishing  city,  and  the  oasis  was  reckoned  to  con- 
tain 50,000  inhabitants,  but  tho  place  has  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  destruction  it  endured  at  the  hands  of  Yar 
Mahommed  of  Herat  in  1840.  It  was  at  Andkhui  that 
Moorcroft  died  in  1825  ;  but  his  grave  is  at  Balkh.  Tre- 
beck,  the  last  survWor  of  his  party,  died  and  was  buried  at 
Mazar.  (3.)  Maittana,  105  miles  from  Balkh,  and  some  50 
south-west  of  Andkhui,  contains  some  ten  or  twelve  villages 
or  townships,  besides  the  capital,  and  a  population  estimated 
at  100,000  souls.  It  is  a  district  of  considerable  produc- 
tiveness, industry,  and  trade,  and  the  Uzbek  inhabitants 
have  a  high  reputation  as  soldiers.  The  chief  was  formerly 
a  notorious  slave-dealer.  (4.)  Siripul.  This  khanate  lying 
within  the  limits  of  the  undulating  country  south-west  of 
Balkh  and  east  of  Maim  ana,  is  of  about  the  same  calibre 
as  the  latter,  but  somewhat  lower  in  estimated  population. 
Two-thirds  of  the  people  are  Uzbeks,  the  rest  Hazaras. 
From  the  last  a  tribute  of  slaves  is,  or  used  to  be,  exacted ; 
and  Hazara  widows,  it  is  said,  were  claimed  as  govern- 
ment property,  and  sold  by  auction.  The  town  of  Siripul 
is  an  irregular  mass  of  houses  clustered  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  crowned  by  a  fori  Many  tents  gather  round  it  also, 
and  Ferrier  estimates  the  population  of  town  and  tents  as 
high  as  18,000.  The  valley  below  is  abundantly  watered, 
and  the  breadth  of  orchards  and  tillage  is  considerable. 

Population. — In  the  estimate  of  population  cited  under 
Afghanistan,  that  of  Afghan  Turkestan  is  reckoned  at 
642,000.  This  includes  55,000  for  Badakhshan  (no  doubt 
to  low  an  estimate) ;  and  the  remainder,  for  the  provinces 
included  under  our  present  article,  excluding  Hazaras,  will 
be  587,000.  Anything  but  a  round  number  is  entirely 
inappropriate  to  such  an  estimate ;  but  we  shall  probably 
not  be  far  wrong  if  we  reckon  the  population  at  600,000. 

The  Tajiks,  or  people  of  Iranian  blood,  are  probably  the 
representatives  of  the  oldest  surviving  race  of  this  region. 
They  are  found  in  some  districts  of  Balkh  and  valleys  of 
Kunduz.  Khost,  for  instance,  is  said  to  be  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  them,  Uzbeks  seem  to  be  the  most  numerous 
race ;  and  there  are  some  other  Turk  tribes  not  classed  as 
Uzbeks.1  There  seem  to  be  a  good  many  families  claiming 
Arab  descent;  Afghans,  especially  about  Balkh  and  Khulm; 
and  in  the  towns  some  Hindus  and  Jews, 

Pboducts  and  Industey. — We  have  no  means  of  giv- 
ing any  systematic  account  of  the  products  of  these  pro- 
vinces, either  in  natural  history  or  industry.  Rock-salt  is 
worked  at  ChaL  near  the  Badakhshan  frontier,  as  well  aa 
beyond  that  frontier.  Pistachio  nuts  are  grown  largely  in 
the  hill  country  of  Kunduz,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  districts 
of  Badakhshan,  and  the  whole  supply  of  India,  Central 
Asia,  and  Russia  is  said  to  be  derived  from  this  region. 
Fruit  is  abundant  and  excellent,  especially  in  Khulm  and 
Balkh.  Andkhui,  before  its  decay,  was  famous  for  the 
black  sheepskins  and  lambskins  which  we  call  cutrakhan  ; 
and  also  for  a  breed  of  camels  in  great  demand.  Kunduz 
produces  a  breed  of  horses,  highly  valued  in  the  Kabul 
market  under  the  name  of  Kataghan.  Maimana  also 
is  famous  for  horses,  which  are  often  exported  to  India ; 
and  is  a  mart  for  carpets  and  textures  of  wool  and  camels' 
hair,  the  work  of  Turkman  and  Jamshldi  women.  Slave- 
dealing  and  man-stealing  have  long  been  the  curse  of  this 
region,  but  late  changes  have  tended  to  restrict  these,  and 
tho  Russian  conquest  of  Khiva  will  probably  have  a  most 
beneficial  effect  in  this  respect  at  least. 

Hutory. — Ancient  Balkh,  or  Bactra,  was  probably  one 
of  the  oldest  capitals  in  Central  Asia.  There  Persian  tra- 
dition places  the  teaching  of  Zoroaster.    Bactriana  was  a 


•  The  Uibeki  were,  however,  a  Ml 
Tartar  tribes,  sot  oa«  race. 
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province  of  the  Achajmenian  empire,  and  probably  was 
occupied  in  great  measure  by  a  race  of  Iranian  blood. 
About  B.C.  250,  Thcodotua,  governor  of  Bactria  under  the 
Seleucids.  declared  bis  independence,  and  commenced  the 
history,  so  dark  to  us,  of  the  Greco- Bad riau  dynasties, 
whose  dominions  at  one  time  or  another — though  probably 
never  simultaneously — touched  the  Jaxartcs  and  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch.  Farthian  rivalry  first,  and  then  a  series  of 
nomad  movements  from  inner  Asia,  overwhelmed  the 
isolated  dominion  of  the  Greeks  (circa  B.c.  126).  Powers 
rose  on  the  Oxus,  known  to  the  Chinese  as  Yuechi,  Kwcish- 
wang,  Yctha,  Tukharas,  and  what  not ;  dimly  to  western 
Asia  and  Europe  as  Kushins,  Hai&thala,  Sphthalitae  or 
White  Huns,  and  Tochari.  Buddhism,  with  its  monas- 
teries, colossi,  and  gilded  pagodas,  spread  over  the  valley 
of  the  Oxus.  We  do  not  know  what  further  traces  of  that 
time  may  yet  be  revealed ;  but  we  see  some  in  iho  gigantic 
sculptures  of  Bamian.  The  old  Arab  historians  of  the 
Mahommedan  conquest  celebrate  a  heathen  temple  at 
Balkh,  which  they  call  Xaobih&r,  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon 
has  pointed  out  to  have  been  certainly  a  Buddhist  monas- 
tery (Nava-Vihdra).  The  name  Naobihar  still  attaches  to 
a  village  on  one  of  the  Balkh  canals,  thus  preserving, 
through  so  many  centuries,  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
Indian  religion.  The  memoirs  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
Hwen  Thsang,  in  the  first  part  of  the  7th  century,  give 
many  particulars  of  the  prevalence  of  his  religion  in  the 
numerous  principalities  into  which  the  empire  of  the 
Tukharas  had  broken  up ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  many 
of  these  states  and  their  names  are  identical  with  those 
which  still  exist  This  is  not  confined  to  what  were  great 
cities  like  Balkh  and  Bamian  ;  it  applies  to  Khulm,  Khost, 
Baghlon,  Andarab,  and  many  more. 

As  JJaiathalak,  or  Tokhdri$tdn,  the  country  long  con- 
tinued to  be  known  to  Mahommedans ;  its  political  destiny 
generally  followed  that  of  Khorasan.  It  bore  the  brunt  of 
all  the  fury  of  Chinghiz,  and  the  region  seems  never  to 
have  effectually  recovered  from  the  devastations  and  mas- 


I  sac  res  which  he  began,  and  which  were  repeated  in  degree 
in  succeeding  generations.  For  about  a  century  these 
Oxus  provinces  were  attached  to  the  empire  of  the  Dehli 
Moguls,  and  then  fell  into  Uzbek  bonds.  In  the  tat 
century  they  formed  a  part  of  the  dominion  of  Ahmed 
Khan  Durrani  (see  Atqhaxistan),  and  so  remained  under 
his  son  Timur.  But  during  the  fratricidal  wars  of  Timor* 
sons  they  fell  back  under  the  independent  rule  of  various 
Uzbek  chiefs.  Among  these,  the  Kataghans  of  Kundot 
were  long  predominant;  and  their  chief,  Murad  Beg  (1815 
to  about  1842),  for  some  time  ruled  Kulab  beyond  the 
Oxus,  and  all  south  of  it  from  near  Balkh  to  Pamir. 

In  1850  the  Afghans  recovered  Balkh  and  Khulm;  by 
1855  they  had  also  gained  Akcha  and  the  four  western 
khanates:  Kunduz  in  1859.  They  wero  proceeding  to 
extend  their  conquests  to  Badakhshan,  when  the  Amir  of 
that  country  agreed  to  pay  homage  and  tribute. 

We  have  noticed,  in  tho  conclusion  of  the  article  AroHAX* 
istajt,  tho  correspondence  which  recently  took  place  (1872- 
73)  with  Russia  regarding  the  recognition  of  the  Oxus  as 
the  boundary  of  Afghan  Turkestan. 

Antiquities. — These  are  known  but  very  imperfectly. 
The  best  known,  and  probably  the  most  remarkable,  are 
the  famous  colossi  at  Bamian,  with  the  adjoining  innumer 
able  caves.  In  the  same  locality  are  the  rains  of  ths 
mediaeval  city  destroyed  by  Chinghiz,  tho  great  fort  called 
Sayadabad,  and  the  ruins  of  Zohak.  At  Haibak  in 
numerous  caves  like  those  of  Bamian.  Balkh  seems  to 
have  little  or  nothing  to  show,  though  probably  excavation 
would  be  rewarded.  The  little  known  or  unknown  valleys 
of  Badakhshan  probably  contain  remains  of  interest,  but 
our  only  notices  of  them  are  so  highly  spiced  u  it h  imagina- 
tion as  to  be  worthless.  General  Ferrier  saw  remarkable 
rock  sculptures  in  a  defile  in  the  Hazara  country,  south  of 
Siripul,  and  curious  rock  excavations  a  little  further  south 

(Wood's  Journey,  2d  ed.,  1873,  with  Introductory  Essay;, 
Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys;  Bumes's  Travels ;  Indian 
official  documents;  VamWry's  Travel*;  &c,  etc.)    (h.  t.) 


AFIUM-KARAHISSAR,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  pashalic  of  Anatolia,  nearly  200  miles  E.  of  Smyrna, 
and  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kutoiah.  It  stands  partly  on 
level  ground,  partly  on  a  declivity,  and  above  it  rises  a 
precipitous  trachytic  rock  400  feet  in  height,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  are  tho  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  From  its 
bituation  on  the  route  of  the  caravans  between  Smyrna  and 
western  Asia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Armenia,  Georgia,  dec, 
on  tho  other,  the  city  is  a  place  of  extensive  trade,  and  its 
bazaars  ore  well  stocked  with  the  merchandise  both  of 
Europe  and  the  East  Opium  in  large  quantities  is  pro- 
duced in  its  vicinity,  and  forms  the  staple  article  of  its 
commerce;  and  there  are,  besides,  manufactures  of  black 
felts,  carpets,  arms,  and  saddlery.  Afium  contains  several 
mosques  (one  of  them  a  very  handsome  building),  and  it 
is  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  bishop.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  about  60,000. 

AFRAGOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Napoli, 
C  miles  N.N.E.  of  Naples.  It  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  straw  bonnets.  Population  of  commune  (1865), 
16,493. 

AFRANIUS,  Lucius,  a  Latin  poet  who  lived  about  a 
century  before  Christ  He  wrote  comedies  in  imitation  of 
Menander,  and  was  commended  by  Cicero  and  Quint  ilian 
for  his  acute  genius  and  fluent  style.  The  fragments  of 
his  works  which  are  extant  have  been  collected  by  Bothe 
in  his  Pacta  Sceniei  Latini,  and  by  Neukirch  in  bis  Be 
FaJ.ula  Toqata  Rirmanurum. 


AFRANIUS,  Lucius,  whose  early  history  is  unknown, 
was  a  devoted  friend  and  adherent  of  Pompey,  whom  he 
served  with  distinction  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  the 
Sertorian  and  Mithridatic  wars.  In  tho  year  60  B.C.,  and 
chiefly  by  Pompcys  support,  he  was  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship, but  in  performing  the  duties  of  that  office  he  showed, 
like  many  other  soldiers  both  before  and  since,  an  utter 
incapacity  to  manage  civil  affairs.  In  the  following  year, 
while  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  had  tho  good  fortune 
to  obtain  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  on  the  allotment 
of  Spain  to  Pompey,  55  B.C.,  Af  rani  us  and  Pctrcius  were 
sent  to  take  charge  of  the  government  of  that  country. 
On  the  rupture  between  Caisar  and  Pompey,  they  were 
compelled,  after  a  short  campaign  in  which  they  were  at 
first  successful,  to  surrender  to  Cecsor  at  Herds,  49  B.C. 
and  were  dismissed  on  promising  not  to  serve  again  in  thi 
war.  Afranius,  regardless  of  his  promise,  joined  Pompey 
at  Dyrrhachium,  and  at  tho  battle  of  Pharsalia,  48  B.C.,  he 
had  charge  of  Pompcy  s  camp.  On  the  complete  defeat  of 
Pompey,  Afranius,  despairing  of  pardon  from  Ca?sar.  re-  ( 
paired  to  Africa,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Tuapsus,  , 
46  B.C.,  which  ruined  the  hopes  of  the  Pompeians  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Escaping  from  the  field  with  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry,  he  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  along 
with  Faustus  Sulla,  by  the  tioops  of  Sittius,  and  handed 
over  to  Cassar,  whose  veterans,  disappointed  at  their  not 
being  led  to  immediate  execution,  rose  in  tumult  and  put 
them  to  death. 
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THIS  vast  continent,  thongs  associated  from  the  dawn 
of  civilisation  with  traditions  and  mysteries  of  the 
most  stimulating  kind,  has  remained  until  recently  one  of 
the  least  known,  and,  both  commercially  and  politically, 
one  of  the  least  important  of  tho  great  divisions  of  the 
globe.  The  knowledge  of  Africa  possessed  by  the  ancients 
was  very  limited,  owing  principally  to  its  physical  construc- 
tion; The  great  desert,  which  in  a  broad  belt  stretches 
quite  across  the  continent,  forbade  every  attempt  to  pass 
it  until  the  introduction  of  the  camel  by  the  Arabs.  The 
want  of  any  known  great  river,  except  the  Nile,  that  might 
conduct  into  the  interior,  contributed  to  confine  the  Greek 
tod  Roman  colonists  to  the  habitable  belt  along  the  north- 
em  coast  The  Phoenicians  are  known  to  havo  formed 
utabhshments  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  at  a  very 
early  period  of  history,  probably  not  less  than  3000  years 
ago ;  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  dates  as  far 
bock  as  the  year  B.O.  525.  We  may  consider,  therefore, 
tits  coasts  of  Egypt,  of  the  Bod  Sea,  and  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  have  been  settled  and  well  known  to  the  ancient 
Asiatics,  who  were  constantly  passing  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  divided  their  country  from  Africa  and  led  them  im- 
mediately from  parched  deserts  into  a  fertile  valley,  watered 
by  a  magnificent  river.  But  whether  they  were  much  or 
little  acquainted  with  tho  western  coast,  which  bounds  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  eastern  coast,  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean, 
b  a  question  that  has  exercised  the  research  and  ingenuity 
of  the  ablest  scholars  and  geographers,  and  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  answered 

This  question  being  one  of  curiosity  rather  than  utility, 
n  shall  only  state  tho  case,  and  the  results  of  the  several 
inquiries,  without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  arguments 
sdvanced  by  the  different  parties.  We  are  told  by  Hero- 
dotus, that  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  sent  out  an  expedition 
aider  the  command  of  certain  Phoenician  seamen,  for  the 
purpose  of  circumnavigating  Africa ;  and  that,  on  their  re- 
turn, the)  asserted  that  they  had  accomplished  this  under- 
taking. Few  of  tho  ancient  writers  give  credit  to  the  story; 
but,  among  tho  moderns,  the  Abb6  Paris  and  Montesquieu 
bave  contended  that  this  voyage  was  actually  performed. 
Isaac  Yo&sitis  and  D'An villo  have  strong  doubts ;  and  Dr 
Vincent  and  M.  Gossclin  maintain  that  such  an  expedition, 
at  such  a  period,  exceeds  all  the  means  and  resources  of 
amigation,  then  in  its  infancy.  Last  of  all  comes  Major 
ficnnel,  who,  in  his  elucidation  of  the  geography  of  Hero- 
dotus, has  done  more  than  all  tho  rest  in  clearing  away  the 
doubts  of  history  ;  and  he  argues  the  possibility  of  such  a 
'oyagc,  from  tho  construction  of  their  ships,  with  fiat  bot- 
toms and  low  masts,  enabling  them  to  keep  close  to  the 
land,  and  to  discover  and  enter  into  all  the  creeks  and  har- 
bours which  any  part  of  the  coast  might  present  At  all 
evcuts,  one  thing  is  evident :  if  such  an  expedition  ever 
circumnavigated  the  African  continent,  tho  fruits  of  it  have 
"early,  if  not  entirely,  perished. 

About  half  a  century  after  this  supposed  expedition,  the 
account  of  another  voyage,  down  tho  western  coast,  is  con- 
tuned  in  the  Peripl'u  of  Hanno,  which  has  also  called  forth 
many  learned  and  elaborate  discussions  among  modern  geo- 
graphers, somo  of  whom  would  carry  Hanno  to  tho  Bight 
of  Benin,  others  only  to  Shcrbro  Sound  or  the  river  Nun 
in  lat  28"  N. 

Tho  extent  to  which  ancient  discovery  proceeded  along 
tho  eastern  ccast  of  Africa,  has  divided  tho  opinion  of  tho 
learned  nearly  as  much  as  its  progress  on  tho  western  coast 
Dclisle,  Huet,  and  Bochart,  made  the  discovery  of  the  coast 
to  extcud  as  far  south  as  Mozambique  and  Madagascar. 


D'Anvillo  could  trace  such  discovery  no  farther  than  to 
Cape  Delgado ;  and  M.  Gossclin  contends  that  the  ancients 
never  proceeded  down  the  coast  beyond  Brava.  But  Dr 
Vincent,  who  has  entored  more  profoundly  into  tho  subject 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  brought  a  great  fund  of 
learning  to  bear  on  the  question,  in  his  Periplxu  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea,  has  with  great  plausibility  extended  these 
boundaries  to  Mozambique  and  to  the  island  of  Madagascar. 


Sketch  Map  or  Africa. 

Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  great  patrons  of  scionce 
and  promoters  of  discovery,  possessing  tho  advantago  of 
tho  only  great  river  which  falls  from  the  African  continent 
into  the  Mediterranean,  made  no  progress  beyond  its  an- 
cient boundaries  j  and  though  the  Romans,  who  subse- 
quently possessed  Egypt,  peuotratcd  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  dependencies,  thoy  extended  their  discoveries  no 
further  than  Fezzan  in  one  direction,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
beyond  Nubia  as  far  as  Abyssinia,  and  tho  regions  of  the 
Upper  Nile.  We  know  nothing  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  Carthaginians  in  the  discovery  of  Interior  Africa ;  but 
although  it  has  been  asserted  that  their  merchants  had 
reached  the  banks  of  the  interior  river,  which  we  call  tho 
Kawara  or  Niger,  they  have  left  nothing  on  record  that 
will  warrant  such  a  supposition.  The  story  told  by  Hero- 
dotus, of  some  Nasamonians  crossing  the  desert,  and  arriv- 
ing at  a  large  river,  can  only  be  applicable  to  somo  western 
arm  of  the  Nile.  The  people  from  whom  we  derive  the 
first  information  concerning  the  interior  of  Northern  Africa 
are-  the  Arabs,  who,  by  means  of  the  camel,  were  able  to 
penetrate  across  tho  great  desert  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
continent,  and  along  tho  two  coasts  as  far  as  the  Senegal  and 
the  Gambia  on  the  west,  and  to  Sofala  on  the  east  On  this 
latter  coast  they  not  only  explored  to  on  extent  far  beyond 
any  supposed  limits  of  ancient  discovery,  but  planted  colonies 
at  SofaLa,  Mombas,  Mclinda,  and  at  various  other  places. 

The  15th  century  produced  a  new  era  in  maritime  dis- 
covery. The  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  to 
give  anything  like  an  accurate  outline  of  tho  two  coasts, 
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ind  to  complete  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  The  dis- 
covery of  America  and  the  West  Ind  'A  isKnda  gave  rise  to 
that  horrid  traffic  is  African  negroes,  which  has  since  been 
suppressed ;  but  this  traffic  has  been  the  means  of  acquiring 
a  more  extended  and  accurate  knowledge  of  that  part  of 
the  coast  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Senegal  and  the 
Cameroons,  as  well  as  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  this  extended  line  of  coast  With  the 
English  and  French  settlements  in  Africa  began  a  systematic 
surtrey  of  the  coast,  and  portions  of  the  interior. 

The  uncertainty  and  confusion  that  prevailed  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  interior  of  Africa  induced  a  few  learned  and 
scientific  individuals  to  form  themselves  into  an  association 
for  promoting  the  exploration  of  Inner  Africa.  This  society 
was  formed  in  London  in  1788,  and  under  its  auspices  im- 
portant additions  were  made  to  the  geography  of  Africa 
by  Houghton,  Mungo  Park,  Hornemann,  and  Burckhardt 
Repeated  failures,  however,  at  length  discouraged  the  asso- 
ciation from  engaging  other  missionaries,  and  it  subse- 
quently merged  in  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1831. 

During  the  last  sixty  years  more  has  been  done  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  Africa  than  during 
the  whole  of  the  1700  previous  years,  since  Ptolemy,  taken 
together.  With  Mungo  Park,  strictly  speaking,  commences 
tho  era  of  unceasing  endeavours  to  explore  the  interior. 

Mungo  Park  proceeded  in  1795  from  the  river  Gambia 
on  the  west  coast,  to  the  Joliba  (commonly  called  Niger), 
traced  this  river  as  far  as  the  town  of  Silla,  explored  the 
intervening  countries,  determined  the  southern  confines  of 
the  Sahara,  and  returned  in  1797.  In  1805  this  adven- 
turous traveller  embarked  on  a  second  journey  in  the  same 
regions,  for  the  purpose  of  descending  down  the  river  Joliba 
to  its  mouth.  This  journey  added  little  to  the  discoveries 
already  made,  and  cost  the  traveller  his  life.  He  is  ascer- 
tained to  have  passed  Timbuktu,  and  to  have  reached  Boussa, 
where  he  was  killed  by  the  natives.  In  1798  Dr  Laccrda, 
a  scientific  Portuguese  traveller,  who  had  already  acquired 
fame  through  his  journeys  in  Brazil,  made  the  first  great 
journey  in  South-Eastern  Africa,  inland  from  Mozambique, 
and  reached  the  capital  of  the  African  king,  known  as  the 
Cazembc,  in  whose  country  he  died. 

Hornemann,  in  1796-98,  penetrated  from  Cairo  to  Mur- 
zuk,  and  transmitted  from  that  place  valuable  information 
respecting  the  countries  to  the  south,  especially  Bo  ran. 
He  then  proceeded  in  that  direction,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  he  soon  afterwards  perished,  as  no  accounts  of  his  fur- 
ther progress  have  ever  reached  Europe.  Tho  first  actual 
crossing  of  the  continent  that  has  been  recorded  was  ac- 
complished between  the  years  1802  and  1806,  by  two  Pom- 
beirot  or  mercantile  traders  iu  the  employment  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  passed  from  Angola  eastward  through  the 
territories  of  the  Muata  Hianvo  and  the  Cazembe,  to  the 
possessions  on  tho  Zambeze.  In  1816  an  expedition  was 
sent  out  by  the  English  Government,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Tuckey,  to  the  river  Congo,  which  was  at  that 
time  believed  to  be  the  lower  course  of  the  Joliba.  This 
was  a  disastrous  undertaking,  and  the  geographical  addi- 
tions were  but  alight,  the  river  having  been  ascended  a 
distance  of  only  280  miles. 

In  1819  Lyon  and  Ritchie  penetrated  from  Tripoli  to 
Murzuk,  and  a  little  distance  beyond  that  place. 

-In  1822  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Oudney  set  forth 
from  Tripoli  in  the  same  direction,  crossed  the  Great  De- 
sert, and  reached,  on  the  4th  February  1823,  the  great  lake 
Taad  or  Chad.  The  surrounding  countries  were  explored  as 
far  as  Sakatu  in  the  west,  and  Mandara  in  the  south.  This 
journey  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  successful  and  im- 
portant into  the  interior.  Oudney  died  in  Bomu,  but  Clap- 
perton undertook  a  second  journey  from  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
crowed  the  Kawara,  and  arrived  at  Sakatu,  at  which  place  he 


also  died.  His  servant,  Richard  Lander,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, after  having  explored  apart  of  the  adjoining  regions. 

Major  Laing  succeeded  in  reaching  Timbuktu  from  Tri- 
poli, but  was  murdered  on  bis  return  in  the  desert 

In  1827  and  1828  Caillid  set  out  from  the  Rio  Nunex 
on  tho  western  coast,  reached  Timbuktu,  and  returned  from 
that  place  through  the  Great  Desert  to  Morocco.  A  second 
Portuguese  journey  was  undertaken  in  1830  from  Mozam- 
bique to  the  Cazembe's  dominions,  and  Major  Monteiro, 
the  leader  of  the  expedition,  more  fortunate  than  his  pre- 
decessor Dr  Laccrda,  was  enabled  to  complete  a  map  of  the 
country  traversed,  and  to  bring  back  a  complete  account 
of  this  portion  of  the  interior. 

The  termination  of  the  Joliba,  Kawara,  or  Niger,  remained 
in  obscurity  till  1830,  when  it  was  ascertained  by  Lander 
and  his  brother,  who  succeeded  in  tracing  the  river  from 
Yaouri  down  to  its  mouth.  They  embarked  on  a  second 
expedition,  which  sailed  in  1832,  for  the  purpose  of  ascend- 
ing the  Kawara  as  far  as  Timbuktu.  But  only  Rabba  was 
reached,  and  the  general  results  of  tho  expedition  were 
most  disastrous. 

The  great  Niger  expedition,  similar  to  the  foregoing, 
consisted  of  three  steam-vessels,  and  was  despatched  by  the 
Government  in  1841,  under  Captain  Trotter.  It  proved  a 
failure,  and  resulted  in  a  melancholy  loss  of  life. 

In  the  region  between  the  Kawara  and  the  coast,  Mr 
Duncan,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Niger  expedition, 
made  some  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  by 
his  journey  to  Adafoodia,  in  1845-46.  This  enterprising 
traveller  met  with  an  untimely  death  in  a  second  attempt 
in  the  same  region  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  Timbuktu. 

The  preceding  journeys  were  confined  chiefly  to  the 
northern  and  western  portions  of  the  continent  A  much 
greater  number  of  travellers  explored  the  regions  drained 
by  the  Nile,  the  salubrity  of  which,  particularly  of 
Abyssinia,  is  so  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  Western 
Africa,  that  among  tho  many  explorers  of  the  former,  a 
very  small  proportion  have  died  as  compared  with  the  im- 
mense loss  of  life  in  Western  Africa.  Among  the  moat 
distinguished  of  the  earlier  East  African  travellers  are 
Bruce  (1768-73),  Browne  (1793),  who  reached  Darfur, 
Burckhardt  (1814),  Cailliaud  (1819),  and  more  recently 
Ruppel  (1824-25),  Ruasegger  (1837),  D'Abbadie  (1838- 
44),  Beke  (1840-44),  D'Arnaud  and  Werne  on  the  White 
Nile (1840-42),  and  Brun  Rollot  (1645). 

Though  the  Dutch  settlement  in  South  Africa  was 
founded  as  early  as  1650,  not  much  information  of  the 
interior  of  that  portion  of  the  continent  was  gained  till  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  when  a  aeries  of  journeys  was  com- 
menced by  Sparrmann,  and  followed  up  by  Vaillant,  Barrow, 
Trotter,  Somerville,  Lichtenstein,  Burchell  (1812),  Camp- 
bell, Thomson,  Smith,  Alexander  (1836-37),  and  Harria 

A  station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  estab- 
lished near  Mombas,  in  about  4*  S.  lat  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  in  1845,  and  the  zealous  missionaries  in  charge 
of  it  began  to  make  exploring  journeys  into  the  interior. 
Thus,  early  in  1849,  the  Rev.  Mr  Rebmann  discovered  the 
great  snow-clad  mountain  of  Kilima-njaro,  rising  on  the 
edge  of  the  inland  plateau ;  and  his  companion,  Dr  Krapf, 
taking  a  more  northerly  route,  came  in  sight  of  a  second 
huge  mountain  named  Kenia,  also  snow-clad,  though  directly 
beneath  the  equator.  Frequent  reports  reached  these  mis- 
sionaries of  vast  lakes  in  the  interior  beyond  the  mountains 
they  had  discovered,  and  their  information  awakened  a 
great  interest  in  this  region  at  home. 

About  this  time  an  embassy,  for  the  purpose  of  conclud- 
ing commercial  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  Northern  Africa, 
as  far  as  Lake  Chad,  by  which  the  legitimate  trade  of  these 
countries  should  be  extended  and  the  system  of-  slavery 
abolished,'  was  originated  by  Mr  James  Richardson,  who 
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left  England  for  this  purpose  in  1849,  accompanied  byDrs 
Baxth  and  Orerweg.  The  expedition  had  already  almost 
reached  the  scene  of  ita  labours  when  Richardson  died; 
Overweg  also  fell  a  victim  to  hi*  exertions,  bat  Dr  Barth 
continued  his  explorations  till  1856.  During  this  time  he 
traversed  in  many  directions  almost  the  whole  of  the 
northern  Soudan,  completing  a  series  of  journeys  which 
must  always  remain  most  conspicuous  in  North  African 
travel,  and  upon  which  we  are  still  dependent  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  central  negro  states. 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  Dr  Livingstone,  who,  aa  an 
agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  had  laboured  and 
travelled  in  the  countries  immediately  north  of  the  Cape 
Colony  since  1840,  began  those  remarkable  journeys  in  the 
interior  of  8outhem  Africa,  which  have  continued  until  the 
present  time,  and  hays  given  to  him  the  first  place  among 
African  discoverers.  The  finding  of  Lake  N garni,  the 
central  point  of*  the  continental  drainage  of  South  Africa, 
was  the  great  discovery  of  the  first  year. 

Two  journeys  from  the  west  coast  now  claim  attention. 
In  1846  a  Portuguese  trader  named  Graca  succeeded  in 
again  reaching  the  country  of  the  South  African  potentate, 
named  the  Muata  Tanvo,  from  Angola;  he  was  followed 
by  a  Hungarian  named  Ladialaua  Magyar,  who  explored 
the  central  country  in  various  directions  from  1847  to  1851. 
Between  1851  and  1853  Livingstone  made  two  journeys 
northward  from  his  station  in  the  land  of  the  Bechuanas, 
was  the  first  European  to  embark  upon  the  upper 
of  the  Zambeze.  From  the  Makololo  country,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  river  basin,  he  now  led  a  party  of 
natives  westwards  up-stream  to  the  water-parting  of  the 
continent  at  the  little  Lake  Dilolo,  and  thence  to  the  western 
slope,  reaching  the  Portuguese  coast  at  Loanda  in  1854. 

Daring  1851  Gal  ton  explored  a  part  of  the  south-western 
country  inhabited  by  the  Damaras  and  Ovampo,  from  Wal- 
fisch  Bay  to  a  point  in  1st  17s  58'  S.,  and  long.  21°  E., 
determining  accurately  a  number  of  positions  in  this  region. 
On  the  south-east,  also,  Qaasiot  made  an  interesting  journey 
from  Port  Natal  north-westward  through  the  mountains  to 


Two  most  remarkable  journeys  across  the  whole  continent 
follow  in  order ;  the  one,  made  by  Silva  Porto,  a  Por- 
trader,  who  leaving  Benguela  in  1853,  took  an 
route,  parallel  to  but  considerably  northward  of 
the  Zambeze,  over  perfectly  unknown  country.  He  then 
rounded  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake  Nyassa  (afterwards 
explored  by  Livingstone),  and  made  his  way  across  the  east 
coast-land  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rovuma  river,  having  spent 
a  year  and  two  months  in  his  tedious  march.  The  other 
was  executed  by  Livingstone,  who  in  returning  (1855-56) 
by  a  somewhat  more  northerly  route  than  that  travelled  over 
in  going  westward  to  Loanda,  descended  the  Zambeze  to  its 
mouth  at  QuOimane,  discovering  the  wonderful  Victoria 
Falls  of  the  river  on  his  way. 

In  1856  an  important  addition  was  made  to  the  more 
exact  geography  of  Africa,  in  a  surrey  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  course  of  the  Orange  river,  by  Mr  Moffat,  a  son  of 
the  veteran  South  African  missionary. 

The  following  year  was  one  of  great  activity  in  African 
exploration.  Damara  Land,  in  the  south-west,  was  tra- 
versed by  Messrs  Hahn  and  Bath  as  far  as  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Portuguese  territory  at  the  Cunene  river  ;  Dr 
Bastian  was  exploring  the  interior  of  Congo  and  Angola, 
and  Du  Chaillu  bad  begun  his  first  journey  in  the  forest 
country  of  the  Fan  tribes  on  the  equatorial  west  coast. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
Captains  Burton  and  Speke,  already  distinguished  by  their 
journey  to  Harar,  a  trading  centre  in  Che  Somali 
a  country  of  the  east  African  promontory,  set  out 
".to 


lakes  which  had  been  reported  by  the  ] 
Their  most  successful  journey  (1857-59)  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  in  a  deep  basin,  between 
3°  and  8'  8,  lat. ,  and  of  the  southern  portion  of  a  perhaps 
greater  lake  northward,  supposed  by  Speke,  its  discoverer, 
to  be  the  head  reservoir  of  the  Nile. 

In  a  new  journey  in  the  Zambeze  region  in  1 859,  Dr 
Livingstone,  accompanied  by  Dr  Kirk,  traced  the  Shire 
river,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Zambeze,  to  its  outflow 
from  the  Nyassa,  the.moet  southerly  of  the  great  African 
chain  of  fresh  lakes.  V 

About  this  time  also  several  travellers  (Petherick  (1858), 
Lejean,  Miani,  the  Ponceta,  Antinori,  Debono,  Peney) 
were  adding  much  to  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  Upper 
White  Nile  from  the  Egyptian  side ;  and  in  the  north  the 
Algerian  Sahara  was  being  explored  by  the  French  scien- 
tific traveller  Duveyrier. 

In  1860  Captain  Speke,  anxious  to  extend  knowledge 
of  the  great  inland  reservoirs  which  had  been  discovered  in 
his  former  journey,  and  to  connect  them  with  the  known 
countries  to  northward,  accompanied  by  Captain  Grant, 
again  left  Zanzibar.  Reaching  a  point  on  the  north-western 
shores  of  the  great  lake  which  he  had  previously  made 
known,  and  which  he  now  named  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the 
traveller  thence  traced  the  outflowing  river  to  the  White 
Nile  at  Gondokoro,  thus  completing  a  great  link  in  the 
chain  of  African  discoveries,  which  binds  the  country  known 
from  the  east  coast  to  that  explored  from  the  side  of  Egypt, 

Meanwhile  Dr  Livingstone  had  endeavoured  to  find  a 
way  to  his  newly-discovered  Lake  Nyassa  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rovuma,  a  large  river  which  flows  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  near  Cape  Delgado,  and  which  was  also  reported  to 
take  ita  rise  in  this  lake,  but  the  river  proved  to  be  un- 
navigable  beyond  a  point  not  far  from  the  sea.  He 
returned  then  (in  1861)  to  the  Shire  river;  and,  carrying 
a  boat  past  its  rapids,  launched  out  to  explore  the  whole 
length  of  Lake  Nyassa. 

A  aeries  of  important  journeys  by  Gerhard  Rohlfs  had 
now 7, 1861)  begun  in  Marocco  and  in  the  Maroccan  Sahara; 
and  on  the  equatorial  east  coast  region,  Baron  von  der 
Decken  had  extended  Rebmann's  information  in  the  region 
of  the  snowy  mountain,  Kilimanjaro. 

In  the  south  the  artist  Baines  had  crossed  the  Kalahari 
Desert  from  Damara  Land  to  the  falls  of  the 
In  1862  Petherick  made  an  important  journey  of 
tion  in  the  Nile  region  west  of  Gondokoro. 

The  year  1864  was  marked  by  the  discovery  of  a  second 
great  reservoir  laks  of  the  Nile,  near  the  latituie  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  by  Baker,  pushing  southward  from  Gon- 
dokoro. This  lake  the  discoverer  named  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
During  this  year  also,  Rohlfs  extended  his  travels  from 
Marocco  to  the  oasis  of  Tuat,  thence  making  his  way  to 
Ghadames  and  Tripoli;  in  Western  Africa;  the  officers  of 
the  French  marine  stationed  at  the  Gaboon  explored  the 
delta  region  of  the  great  Ogowai  river;  and  Du  Chaillu, 
in  a  second  journey  (1864-65),  entered  the  gorilla  country 
of  Ashango,  south  of  this  river;  whilst,  on  the  east  coast, 
Baron  von  der  Decken  attempted  the  navigation  of  the 
Juba,  but  was  destined  to  fall  a  martyr  to  the  jealousies  of 
the  Galla  and  Somali  tribes,  whose  territories  the  river 
divides 

After  a  short  stay  at  Tripoli,  the  traveller  Rohlfs  again 
turned  southward,  and  in  a  journey  which  lasted  from 
18G5  to  1867,  crossed  the  whole  northern  continent— first 
reaching  Lake  Chad  by  almost  the  same  route  as  that  for- 
merly taken  by  Barth,  and  thence  striking  south-westward 
by  a  new  path  to  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

In  1866  some  progress  was  made  in  discovery  in  the 
west,  by  the  navigation  of  the  Ogowai  river  by  Walker,  for 
200  miles  from  ita  mouth,    Hahn  and  Rath  also  extended 
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their  exploration  of  Daman  Land  On  the  eastern  aide 
Measra  Wakefield  and  New,  the  successors  of  Krapf  and 
Rehmann  in  the  Mombaa  Mission,  mado  numerous  short 
journeys  in  the  Ga.Ua  country,  and  the  former  collected 
very  valuable  native  information  respecting  the  countries 
lying  between  this  coast-land  and  the  great  lakes  of  the 
Nile  basin.  In  this  year  also  Dr  Livingstone  had  again 
entered  the  Rovuma  river,  beginning  that  greatest  of  all 
his  journeys  from  which  he  has  not  yet  (1873)  returned, 
and  the  outline  of  which  we  shall  notice  further  on. 

Still  farther  south,  in  1866-67,  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  mountains  between  the  Zambeze  and  Limpopo  rivers, 
by  the  pioneer  Mauch,  gave  great  impetus  to  exploration 
in  this  part  of  the  continent  The  years  1867-68  brought 
the  memorable  Abyssinian  campaign,  and  the  accurate  re- 
cords kept  of  the  Una  of  march  on  the  high  land  from 
Kaaaowah  to  Hagdala  formed  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  African  geography. 

Most  important  in  the  following  years  (1869-71)  were 
the  researches  of  the  botanist.  Dr  Schweinfurth.  in  the 
region  of  the  complicated  network  of  tributaries  received 
by  the  White  Nile  west  of  Oondokoro,  during  which  he 
passed  the  water-parting  of  the  Nile*  basin  in  this  direction, 
aad  came  into  a  new  area  of  drainage,  possibly  belonging 
to  the  system  of  Lake  Chad ;  and  the  outsorting  of  a  great 
Egyptian  military  expedition  (1869)  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploration  of  the  Upper  Nile  and' of  the 
extermination  of  slave  traffic  on  the  river,  and  to  plant 
Egyptian  military  posts  in  the  regions  visited. 

The  letters  received  from  time  to  time  in  this  country 
from  Dr  Livingstone  enable  us  to  trace  roughly  his  move- 
ments from  1866  to  the  present  time  as  follows  : — Arriving 
from  Bombay,  on  the  East  African  coast,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rovuma,  he  passed  up  the  course  of  this  river  to  the 
confluence  of  its  main  tributary  branches,  one  coming  from 
the  north  west,  the  other  from  south-west  Following  the 
latter  arm,  the  traveller  appears  to  have  gone  round  the 
southern  end  of  the  Lake  Nyaasa,  and,  marching  then  in  a 
north  westerly  direction,  he  crossed  the  head  waters  of 
the  Aruangoa  tributary  of  the  Zambeze,  near  the  track 
of  Lacerda,  in  the  previous  century ;  ascending  a  high 
land,  he  came  upon  a  portion  of  the  Chambeze  river, 
belonging  to  a  different  basin,  and  continuing  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  discovered  Lake  Liemba,  a  southern 
extension  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  in  April  1867.  Thence  ho 
turned  to  the  Cazembe's  town,  and  in  journeys  northward 
and  southward  from  this  point,  made  known  the  two  great 
lakes,  Mooro  (Sept  1867),  and  Bangweolo  or  Bemba  (July 
1868),  which  form  part  of  a  new  system,  connected  by  the 
Chambeze  (also  named  the  Luapula  and  Lualaba)  river  in  a 
basin  south  and  west  of  that  of  the  Tanganyika.  In  1869 
Livingstone  had  made  his  way  to  Ujiji,  Burton's  halting- 
place,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tanganyika.  Hence, 
crossing  the  lake,  he  penetrated  the  dense  tropical  forests 
and  swamps  of  Manyuema  country,  in  the  heart  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  continent  and  -during  1870-71 
traced  the  vast  river  (Lualaba)  flowing  out  of  the  Lake 
Moero,  in  its  north  and  westerly  course,  to  a  second,  and 
then  a  third  great  expansion— Lake  Kamalondo  the  one, 
and  the  other  a  still  unviBited  body  of  water  lying  in  about 
3°  S.  lat,  and  26s  or  26°  E.  long;  also  learning,  by  native 
report,  that  the  Lualaba  (which  is  in  all  probability  the 
upper  course  of  the  mighty  Congo  river)  received  a  great 
tributary  from  south-westward.  This  south-western  arm 
also  expands  into  a  vast  lake,  which  Livingstone  has  named, 
in  anticipation.  Lake  Lincoln. 

Though  the  untruth  of  a  report  of  Livingstone's  death, 
near  the  Nyaasa,  had  been  proved  by  an  expedition  sent 
out  on  his  track  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  London  in 
1867,  yet,  at  the  time  of  his  Manyuema  journey,  the  pro- 


bable fate  of  the  great  traveller,  from  whom  no  news  had 
come  out  of  Africa  for  more  than  two  years,  became  a  mat- 
tor  of  the  greatest  anxiety  among  all  classes  in  Europe  and 
America.  This  led  to  a  special  mission  for  Dr  Livingstone's 
aid,  generously  fitted  out  at  the  cost  of  the  proprietor  of  an 
American  newspaper.  Stanley,  the  leader  of  this  expedi- 
tion, made  a  bold  march  from  Zanzibar  to  Ujyi,  on  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  was  fortunate  in  meeting  the  great  travel- 
ler there,  returning  from  Manyuema,  broken  down  by  the 
severity  of  the  task  which  he  had  accomplished,  and  in 
need  of  everything.  A  boat  voyage  round  the  northern 
end  of  Tanganyika,  undertaken  in  the  latter  part  of  1871 
by  Livingstone  and  Stanley  together,  proved  that  this  great 
lake  has  no  apparent  outlet  in  a  northerly  direction,  and 
leaves  the  question  of  its  drainage  in  considerable  doubt 

Recruited  in  health,  and  supplied  with  stores  and  fol- 
lowers, Livingstone  is  believed  to  have  started  afresh  from 
Unyanyembe,  a  point  midway  in  the  route  from  Zanzibar  to 
Ujyi,  where  he  parted  with  Stanley,  in  autumn  of  1872,  to 
carry  out  a  projected  journey,  in  which  he  will  clear  up 
all  doubts  respecting  the  ultimate  direction  of  the  great 
Lualaba  river. 

Of  the  expeditions  which  have  been  progressing  in  Africa 
contemporaneously  with  these  later  journeys  of  Dr  Living- 
stone, that  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant, though  its  story  has  until  now  been  one  of  aim  cast 
continuous  hardship  and  disaster.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the 
year  1870,  at  which  time  the  expedition,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  1500  men,  with  numerous  vessels,  had  safely 
reached  a  point  on  the  Nile  in  9°  26'  N.  lat,  all  appears  to 
have  gone  well ;  but  beyond  this  the  passages  of  the  river 
had  become  choked  with  overgrowth  of  vegetation,  and 
each  yard  of  advance  had  to  be  cut  through  this  living  bar- 
rier ;  disease  broke  out  among  the  troops,  and  the  expedi- 
tion was  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  have  been  completely  successful,  and 
before  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  return  to  Egypt  in  1873,  the 
whole  country,  as  far  south  as  the  equator,  had  been  taken 
possession  of  in  the  name  of  Egypt,  and  several  garrisons 
had  been  planted  to  maintain  the  hold. 

Knowledge  of  the  rich  country  between  the  Transvaal 
Republic  and  the  Zambeze  has  extended  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  through  the  exertions  of  the  pioneers  Mauch,  Mohr, 
Barnes,  Elton,  and  St  Vincent  Erskine,  so  that  this  region 
has  now  almost  passed  out  of  the  category  of  lands  in  which 
geographical  discoveries  can  be  made.  A  point  of  great 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  exploration  of  this  country 
was  the  discovery  by  Mauch,  in  1871,  of  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city  or  fortress,  named  Zimbaoe,  certainly  not  of 
African  construction,  about  200  miles  due  west  from 
Sofala,  in  lat  20°  16'  S.,  long.  30s  46'  E.,  through  which  it 
has  been  sought  to  identify  this  region  with  the  Ophir  of 
Scripture.  The  finding,  in  1869,  of  rich  diamond  fields  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Orange  river,  and  in  that  of  its 
tributary  the  Vaal,  caused  a  rush  of  emigration  to  these 
districts,  and  tended  still  further  to  develop  this  portion  of 
Africa. 

North  African  exploration  is  also  vigorously  progressing. 
In  the  west,  during  1869,  Winwood  Reade  made  a  journcT 
from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  head  of  the  Niger,  and  "from  1867 
onwards  M  Munzingor,  consul  at  Massowa,  has  greatly 
extended  our  knowledge  of  Northern  Abyssinia.  A  notabls 
journey  of  exploration  in  the  Sahara  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. In  1869  Dr  Nachtigal  was  appointed  to  carry 
presents  from  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  Sultan  of  Bonn, 
on  Lake  Chad,  in  acknowledgment  of  that  potentate's  aid 
to  former  travellers.  Besides  accomplishing  this  mission, 
thiB  explorer  has  added  very  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Eastern  Sahara  by  investigating  the  central  mountainous 
country  of  Tibesti,  hitherto  only  known  by  report;  and  in 
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more  recent  Journeys,  still  being  continued,  he  baa  pro  rod 
the  existence  of  an  outflowing  river  from  Lake  Chad,  which 
has  hitherto  been  believed  to  be  a  terminal  lake,  the  fresh- 
neat  of  its  water*  having  on  this  account  appeared  an 
anomaly  in  physical  geography. 

With'  the  double  purpose  of  affording  support  to  Dr 
Livingstone,  and  of  adding  to  the  geography  of  Equatorial 
Africa,  two  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  in  1872.  One  of  these,  led  by  Lieut 
Cameron,  was  planned  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Living- 
stone in  his  present  journey  from  the  eastern  side,  entering 
the  country  by  the  ordinary  trade  route  from  Zanzibar  to- 
wards the  Tanganyika.  This  expedition  started  from  Zan- 
zibar early  in  1873,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Battle  Frere's 
mission,  and  has  now  made  considerable  progress  towards 
the  interior.  The  other,  named  the  "  Livingstone  Congo 
Expedition,'"  under  Lieuta.  Grandy,  is  to  pass  from  the 
west  coast  to  the  interior,  by  following  the  river  Congo, 
which  is  almost  without  doubt  the  lower  course  of  the  great 
Loalaba  river,  about  to  bo  further  explored  by  Dr  Living- 
stone coming  to  it  from  the  eastern  side.  The  latest 
accounts  from  this  expedition  are  also  in  the  highest 
degree  favourable,  and  an  advance  of  upwards  of  150  miles 
has  already  been  made  from  Loanda.  A  new  expedition, 
nnder  the  leadership  of  the  indefatigable  traveller  Rohlfs,  is 
now  in  preparation,  and  is  destined  to  explore  the  unknown 
portions  of  the  Libyan  desert. 

Thus  the  exploration  of  the  great  continent  is  slowly 
advancing  year  by  year,  but  with  earnest  and  unceasing 
progress.  As  yet  the  only  portions  of  Africa  of  which  we 
possess  any  approach  to  an  accurate  topographical  know- 
ledge are,  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  under  British  rule 
in  the  south,  the  French  colony  of  Algeria,  the  Portuguese 
possession  of  Angola,  and  Egypt  and  Tunis,  dependent  on 
the  Turkish  Empire,  in  the  north. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  continent,  a  network  of  routes 
accomplished  by  travellers  gives  in  most  parts  the  great  out- 
line of  its  features ;  where  these  lines  interlace  more  closely, 
as.  in  the  South  African  Republics,  and  in  Abyssinia,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  land  is  now  so  well  known  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  important  geographical  dis- 
covery there;  elsewhere,  however,  the  gape  between  the 
tracks  are  wider.  In  the  vast  inhospitable  region  of  the 
Sahara  there  are  great  areas  still  unknown  to  civilised  man, 
and  the  equatorial  region  of  dense  forests  in  Central  Africa 
is  still  one  of  the  greatest  terrce  incognitas  of  ths  globe. 

The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  namo  of  this  great  con- 
tinent has  been  a  fertile  subject  for  conjecture  among 
philologists  and  antiquaries.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called 
Libya,  Ai/?vr;,  and  by  tho  Romans  Africa.  Varro  believed 
he  had  found  the  etymology  of  tho  former  in  Lib*,  the 
Greek  name  of  the  south  wind  ;  and  Scrvius,  the  scholiast 
on  Virgil,  proposed  to  derive  the  other  from  the  Latin  word 
aprica  (sunny),  or  tho  Greek  word  a-phrili  (without  cold). 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  name  Libya  was  derived  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  name  of  the  people  whom  they  found 
in  possession  of  the  country  to  the  westward  of  Egypt,  and 
who  are  believed  to  havo  been  those  that  are  called  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  Lehahim  or  Lubim.  With  respect  to 
the  word  Africa,  Suidaa  tells  us  that  it  was  the  proper 
name  of  that  great  city  which  the  Romans  called  Carthago, 
and  the  Greeks,  Karchedon.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  it 
was  applied  originally  to  (ho  country  in  tho  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  that  part  of  tho  continent  first 
known  to  the  Romaus,  and  that  it  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended with  their  increasing  knowledge,  till  it  came  at  last 
to  include  the  whole  continent  Of  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  the  language  of  Carthage  itself  supplies  a  simple 
and  natural  explanation ;  the  word  Afrygah,  signifying  a 
separate  establishment,  or  in  other  words  a  colony,  as 


Carthage  was  of  Tym  So  that  the  Phoenicians  of  old, 
at  home,  may  have  spoken  of  their  Afrygah,  just  as  we 
speak  of  our  colonies.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Arabs  of 
the  present  day  still  give  the  name  of  Afrygah  or  Afrikiyah 
to  the  territory  of  Tunis.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that 
the  name  seems  not  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans 
till  after  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when  they  became 
first  acquainted  with  what  they  afterwards  called  Afric* 
Propria. 

Africa  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  38°  X.  and  35°  S, 
and  is  of  all  the  continents  the  most  truly  tropical  It  is, 
strictly  speaking,  an  enormous  peninsula  attached  to  Asia 
by  the  isthmus  of  Suet  Tho  most  northern  point  is  ths 
Cape,  situated  a  little  to  the  west  of  Calx>  Blanco,  and 
opposite  Sicily,  which  lies  in  lat  37*  20'  40*  N.,  long.  9* 
41'  E  Its  southernmost  point  is  Cabo  d'Agulhas,  in  34° 
49'  15'  S.;  the  distance  between  these  two  points  being 
4330  geographical,  or  about  5000  English  miles.  Tho 
westernmost  point  is  Cabo  Verde,  in  long.  17°  33'  W.,  its 
easternmost  Cape  Jerdaffun,  in  long.  51*  21'  E.,  lat  10°  25' 
N.,  the  distance  between  the  two  points  being  about  ths 
same  as  its  length.  The  western  coasts  are  washed  by  the 
Atlantic,  the  northern  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
eastern  by  tho  Indian  Ocean. 

The  form  has  been  likened  to  a  triangle,  or  to  an  oval, 
but  such  a  comparison  is  scarcely  warranted,  it  being  of  an 
irregular  shape,  tho  northern  half  rounding  off,  the  southern 
one  contracting  and  terminating  in  a  point. 

Tho  superficial  extent  of  Africa  has  never  been  accurately 
determined,  but  may  bo  taken  at  9,858,000  geographical 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  tho  islands.  It  is  larger  than 
either  Europe  or  Australia,  but  smaller  than  Asia  and  tho 
New  World. 

The  coast  line  of  Africa  is  very  regular  and  unbroken, 
presenting  few  bays  and  peninsulas.  The  chief  indentation 
is  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  with  its  two  secondary 
divisions,  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  tho  Bight  of  Riafra,  On 
the  northern  coast,  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and  the  Gulf  of  Kabes 
must  be  mentioned,  and  on  the  eastern  coast  the  Gulf  of 
Arabia. 

Tho  physical  configuration  may  be  considered  under  two 
heads,  the  great  lower-lands  and  plains  of  Northern  Africa, 
and  the  great  table-lands,  with  their  mountain  ranges  and 
groups,  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa.  The  great  northern 
lower-land  comprises  the  Sahara,  the  Lake  Chad  region, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Nile  The  Sahara  is  by  no 
means  a  plain  throughout  but  for  tho  greater  part  it  rises 
into  table-lands,  interspersed  with  mountain  groups  of 
6000  feet  elevation,  and  probably  more,  and  the  term 
lower-lands  can  only  be  applied  to  it  in  a  general  way,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  elevated  region  to  the  south. 

The  Sahara  has  often  been  pictured  as  a  monotonous 
and  immense  expanse  of  sand ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous,  as  the  greatest  variety  exists  in  tho  physical 
configuration  of  its  surface,  as  well  as  in  its  geological 
features.  Our  knowledge  is  as  yet  too  scanty  to  enable  us 
to  trace  its  features  in  every  part  On  the  north,  this  great 
desert  is  fringed  with  extensive  table-lands,  which  in  some 
places  rise  abruptly  from  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  great 
plateau  of  Barbery,  extending  through  Marocco,  Algeria, 
and  Tunis,  and  the  table-land  of  Barca,  elevated  1500  feet, 
and  gradually  descending  towards  the  Delta  of  the  Nile. 
This  elevated  ground  is  succeeded  to  the  south  by  a 
depressed  region,  which  extends  from  the  Grea*  Syrtis  or 
Gulf  of  Sidra,  in  a  general  direction  as  far  as  Middle 
Egypt,  and  comprises  the  oases  of  Augila  and  Siwah.  So 
greatly  depressed  is  this  region,  that  the  level  of  the  oasis 
of  Siwah  is  100  feet,  and  in  one  place  (Bahrein)  even  167 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  western  portions  of  this 
country,  between  the  oases  of  Augila  and  Siwah,  explored  in 
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1869  by  the  traveller  Rohlfs,  were  found  to  be  everywhere 
from  100  to  150  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  M.  do  Lesseps,  in  conducting  a  survey  from  the 
Egyptian  aide,  found  the  eastern  part  to  be  much  beneath 
the  level  of  the  Nile.  Here  then  must  be  one  of  the 
greatest  areas  of  depression  in  the  land  of  the  globe,  com- 
parable with  that  which  surrounds  the  Caspian  Sea.  This 
depressed  region  is  again  followed  by  a  table-land  of  con- 
siderable extent  and  width,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of 
Kabee  in  a  southerly  direction,  along  the  Tripoline  shores, 
and  probably  traversing,  in  the  same  direction,  the  Libyan 
Desert^  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  Nile,  near  the  first 
cataract  Its  north-western  part,  as  far  as  Sokna,  consists 
of  the  rT»T"«^fth,  a  stony,  dreary,  and  extensive  table-land, 
of  from  1500  to  2000  feet  high,  "  which  seems  to  be  like 
c  broad-belt  intercepting  the  progress  of  commerce,  civili- 
sation, and  conquest,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  Central  Africa."  Near  Sokna  this  plateau  breaks  up 
and  forms  what  are  called  the  Jebel-es-Soda,  or  Black 
Mountains,  a  most  picturesque  group  of  cliffs ;  and  again, 
on  the  route  fsbm  Murzuk  to  Egypt,  it  also  breaks  into 
huge  cliffs,  and  bears  the  namo  of  El-Harouj.  The  whole 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  Northern  Sahara,  as  far  south 
as  the  plateau  of  Air  or  Asben,  is  occupied  by  similar  bare 
table-lands,  with  lower  areas  of  sand  dunes  between. 
Numerous  wadys,  the  only  inhabited  parts  of  the  country, 
intersect  the  slopes  of  these  plateaux.  The  country  of 
Ahaggar,  between  23s  and  29s  N.  lat,  and  5°  E.  long., 
appears  to  form  the-  central  elevation  from  which  the  greater 
of  these  dry  water-courses  radiate ;  from  it  a  scries  of  long 
wadys — one  of  them,  the  wady  Rharis  or  Igharghar,  being 
about  600  miles  in  length — run  northward  towards  a 
depressed  country  which  lies  inland  from  the  Gulf  of 
Cubes,  and  contains  several  salt  lagoons,  covered  with  a 
few  feet  of  water  in  winter,  but  dried  up  in  summer,  and 
lying  considerably  below  the  Mediterranean  level.  Other 
wadys  radiate  west  and  south-west  from  Ahaggar  to  the 
unknown  region  of  the  Sahara,  which  lies  between  this  and 
the  northern  bend  of  the  Niger.  The  most  truly  desert 
region  of  the  Sahara  is  an  irregular  belt  of  shifting  sand 
dunes,  the  "  Erg "  or  "  Areg,"  which  stretches  from  the 
lagoons  above  referred  to  near  the  Mediterranean  coast 
south-westward  to  near  the  river  Senegal  and  the  Atlantic, 
in  an  unbroken  chain  for  upwards  of  2000  miles,  and  hav- 
ing an  average  width  of  perhaps  200  miles.  In  this  sand 
belf  the  wadys  of  the  inward  slope  of  the  plateau  of  Barbery 
terminate,  excepting  the  Wady  Saura,  which  crosses' the 
Erg  to  the  important  oasis  of  Tuat,  near  the  centre  of  its 
southern  border,  and  the  Wady  Draa,  which  turns  to  the 
Atlantic  coast.  From  Wady  Draa  a  great  plain  extends 
slong  the  western  shore  as  far  as  the  river  Senegal,  and 
probably  continues  as  such  to  the  east  towards  Timbuktu, 
and  thence  to  Lake  Chad.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
western  half  of  the  Sahara  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  belt 
of  plains  and  depressions,  the  central  parts  being  formed 
by  extensive  table-lands,  with  occasional  mountain  knots, 
such  as  that  which  forms  the  fertile  kingdom  of  Air  and 
Asben,  the  culminating  points  of  which  are  from  4000  to 
6000  feet  high. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  Sahara  appears  to  have  nearly 
the  same  general  elevation  as  the  western  half,  and  near 
its  centre  several  fertile  mountain  regions,  comparable  with 
that  of  Asben,  are  known.  Such  is  the  mountainous  country 
of  Borgu,  north-east  of  the  kingdoms  which  surround  Lake 
Chad,  and  Tibesti,  north  of  it,  in  the  centre  of  the  Tibbu 
district,  recently  explored  by  Dr  Nachtigal,  who  found  rich 
vegetation  and  abundant  animal  life  in  the  valleys  of  this 
mountain  group. 

To  the  south  and  east  of  the  region  just  described' 
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land,  comprising  the  most  extensive  I 
high  mountain  groups  and  chains. 

The  great  mass  of  the  African  plateau  land  is  to  i 
ward  of  the  10th  parallel  of  N.  latitude,  but  it  is  pro- 
longed on  the  eastern  side  almost  to  the  north  coast 
of  the  continent  by  the  wedge-shaped  table-land  of  Abys- 
sinia, the  highest  surface  in  Africa,  and  by  the  moun- 
tains which  extend  from  it  between  the  lower  course  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  terminal  point  of  the  high 
land  in  this  direction  may  be  said  te  be  Jebel  Attaka, 
which  rises  immediately  west  of  Suez  to  a  height  of  2640 
feet  From  this  point  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent  the  eastern,  and  generally  higher  edge,  of  the 
great  plateau,  runs  in  an  almost  unbroken  line.  Passing 
southwards  along  its  margin,  the  most  prominent  heights 
before  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  is  reached  are  Mounts 
Elba,  6900,  and  Soturba,  6000  feet  in  elevation,  near  the 
middle  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  There  may, 
however,  be  greater  heights  in  the  little  known  region  of 
Nubia,  which- lies  between  these  mountains  and  the  Nile. 

The  eastern  slope  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau  begins  im- 
mediately south  of  the  port  of  Massowah,  and  is  a  uni- 
form line  of  steep  descent,  unbroken  by  any  river,  falling 
abruptly  from  an  average  height  of  7000  feet  to  the 
depressed  plain  which  here  slrirts  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea.  This  edge,  which  extends  southward  for  at  least 
800  miles,  forms  the  water-parting  of  the  rivers  which  have 
furrowed  deeply  into  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  plateau, 
and  appears  to  be  higher  than  the  general  surface  of  the 
country ;  yet  several  lofty  groups  of  mountains  rising  from 
the  level  of  the  high  land  attain  a  much  greater  elevation, 
and  Mount  Abba  J  axed,  the  highest  known  point  i*  esti- 
mated at  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Between  the  most 
southern  part  of  Abyssinia  which  is  known  and  the 
equator,  where  the  edge  of  the  plateau  has  again  been 
partly  explored,  a  long  space  of  unknown  country  inter- 
venes; but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  slope 
is  continuous.  Mount  Kenia,  18,000  feet,  and  Kilima- 
njaro, 18,715  feet  the  highest  points  in  all  Africa,  mark 
the  eastern  edge  under  the  equator;  further  south  on  the 
inland  route  from  Zanzibar  to  the  Tanganyika,  the  edge  is 
known  as  the  Rubeho  Mountains,  with  a  height  of  5700 
feet  at  the  pass  by  which  they  are  crossed  on  the  caravan 
route.  Still  further,  the  edge  is  again  known  where  it 
forms  a  rampart,  called  the  Njesa,  walling  in  the  Nyassa  Lake. 
From  this  point  Mount  Zomba,  7000  feet  uigh,  near  Lake 
Shirwa,  Mount  Milanje,  8000  feet  and  Mount  Clarendon, 
6000  feet  carry  it  south  to  where  the  Zambeze  river  makes 
the  first  break  in  its  uniform  line.  The  narrows  and  rapids 
of  Lupata,  below  the  town  of  Tete,  mark  the  point  at  which 
the  river  breaks  through  the  plateau  land  to  the  coast  slope 
beneath  it  Passing  the  -river,  the- eastern  edge  is  again 
followed  in  the  Maahona  and  Matoppo  Mountains  (7200 
feet)  of  Mosilikatse's  kingdom  from  which  heights  the 
chief  tributaries  of  the  Limpopo  river  flow.  At  the  head- 
waters of  thai  river  the  plateau  edge  forms  the  Hooge  Veldt 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic  which  joins  with  the  Kathlamba 
or  Drakenberg.  The  portion  of  the  edge  which  bears  this 
name  is  specially  prominent:  it  runs  southward  in  a  huge 
wall  of  rocky  crags  which  support  the  table-land  behind 
for  500  miles,  almost  parallel  with  the  coast  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  150  miles  from  it  having  Zulu  Land,  Natal,  and 
Caffraria  on  the  slopes  of  the  spurs  which  it  throws  down 
to  the  coast  In  the  Transvaal  Republic,  where  the 
Drakenberg  joins  the  Hooge  Veldt  the  edge  attains  a 
height  of  8725  feet  in  the'summit  named  after  the  explorer 
Mauch,  but  it  is  highest  where  it  forms  the  interior  limit 
of  Natal,  and  where  Cathkin  Peak  rises  to  10,357  fee* 
above  the  sea. 

As  in  Abyssinia,  so  here,  this  part  of  the  eastern  pleiear 
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edge  is  the  great  water-parting  of  the  continent,  and 
the  streams  which  form  the  Orange  river  flow  down  its 
inward  slope.  There  is  no  break  in  the  continuance  of  the 
edge  where  it  passes  round  from  the  Drakenberg  to  form 
the  inmost  and  highest  of  the  alternate  ridges  and  terraces 
of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  is  now  named  in  successive  parts 
from  east  to  west  the  Storm  Berge,  the  Zuur  Berg,  Schnee 
Berge,  Nieuwe-vcld,  and  Bogge-veld,  the  last-named  por- 
tion of  the  edge  turning  northward  with  the  bend  of  the 
western  coast.  Its  greatest  height  within  the  Cape 
Colony  is  in  Compass  Berg,  the  summit  of  the  Schnee 
Berge,  8500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  outer  terraces  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  which  two 
chief  ridges  may  be  traced,  lie  closer  together,  and  much 
nearer  the  coast ,  between  these  and  the  inmost  or  chief 
edge  is  the  dry  elevated  region  known  as  the  Great  Karroo. , 
Their  elevation  is  also  very  considerable,  though  they  are 
broken  through  by  lines  of  drainage  sloping  from  the  chief 
edge ;  the  part  of  the  middle  ridge,  which  is  named  the  Little 
Zwarte  Berge,  attains  7628  feet,  and  several  points  in  both 
are  upwards  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  Table  Mountain, 
a  well-known  and  flat-topped  mass  of  granite  overhanging 
Cape  Town,  3550  feet  high,  is  the  nucleus  of  the  peninsula 
which  extends  south  to  form  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  ia 
altogether  separated  from  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  colony. 

Tho  western  edge  of  the  great  African  plateau  is  generally 
lower  than  the  eastern,  since  the  whole  slope  of  the  continent 
is  more  or  less  from  the  great  heights  on  its  eastern  side, 
towards  the  west,  but  it  is  also  clearly  traceable,  and  of  great 
height  throughout  Bounding  the  western  ride  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  the  three  ridges  above  noticed  run  together,  and 
decrease  somewhat  in  elevation  as  the  mouth  of  the  Orange 
river  is  approached.  Their  elevation  at  the  point  of  union 
in  Little  Namaqua  Land  is  still  very  considerable;  and  here 
Mount  Welcome  attains  5130  feet,  and  Vogelklip,  to  north 
of  it,  4343  feet  above  the  sea.  Beyond  the  Orange  river  in 
Namaqua  and  Daman  Lands,  the  western  edge  continues  in 
one  or  more  terraces  parallel  to  the  coast.  Mount  Omatako, 
in  the  latter  country,  rises  to  8800  feet  Northward, 
through  Benguela  and  Angola,  a  more  broken  series  of  ridges 
and  terraces  mark  the  descent  from  the  interior  plateau,  and 
the  great  Congo  river  breaks  through  to  the  coast-land  at 
the  place  where  it  forms  the  cataracts  of  the  narrow  gorge 
of  Yellala.  Sierra  Complida  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Portuguese  to  that  part  of  the  western  edge  which  runs 
between  'the  Congo  and  the  rapids  of  the  lower  Ogowai 
river  on  the  equator.  On  the  plateau  edge  at  the  southern 
side  of  this  river,  Du  Chaillu  has  made  known  a  mountain 
of  12,000  feet  in  elevation;  and  the  furthest  point  which 
has  been  reached  on  the  Ogowai  was  in  the  vicinity  of  high 
mountains.  Passing  the  Ogowai,  and  following  the  coast 
of  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  the  edge  is  now  known  as  the  Sierra 
do  Crystal.  Tho  Camaroon  mountains,  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  form  a  high  peninsula  of  volcanic  mountains,  rising 
to  13,700  feet;  but  are  isolated  from  the  plateau  lands, 
and  belong  rather  to  the  remarkablo  line  of  volcanic  heights 
which  shows  itself  in  the  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Prince's 
Island,  St  Thomas,  and  Annobon,  stretching  away  into  the 
ocean  in  the  direction  of  St  Helena,  From  the  Sierra  do 
Crystal  the  plateau  edge  inclines  towards  the  lower  course 
of  the  river  Niger  to  a  point  above  its  delta,  and  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Benue,  and  then  turns  abruptly  to  the  cast. 

The  heights  which  skirt  the  northern  coast-land  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  which  stretch  as  far  as  the  head-waters 
of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia;  and  in  the  inner  slope  of  which 
the  Niger  also  has  its  sources,  may  be  considered  as  an 
extension  from  the  great  plateau.  But  they  are  of  smaller 
general  elevation;  and  that  best  known  part  of  the  ridge, 
which  has  the  name  of  the  Kong  Mountain*,  is  apparently 
not  higher  than  from  2000  to  3000  feet 


The  northern  edge  of  the  great  African  plateau  is  almost 
unknown;  but  there  are  evidences  that  it  runs  eastward 
between  the  4th  and  8th  parallels  of  N.  latitude,  to  a  point 
at  which  it  is  well  known,  and  where  the  Nile  falls  over  its 
slope,  forming  the  succession  of  rapids  above  Gondokora 
The  character  of  the  upper  Benue  river  is  that  of  a  mountain- 
born  river;  and  Mounts  A  lan tika, '10,000  feet  high,  and 
Mindif,  6000  feet,  which  rise  to  southward  of  Lake  Chad, 
seem  to  be  the  outliers  of  the  plateau  edge  in  which  the 
Benue  has  its  sources.  Beyond  <he  Nile  the  margin  of  the 
plateau  curves  northward,  to  form  the  inner  slope  of  the 
Abyssinian  table  land 

The  general  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  great  African 
plateau,  the  limits  of  which  have  now  been  traced,  may 
be  taken  at  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea;  but 
its  surface  presents  very  great  undulations,  from  the 
depressions  which  are  occupied  by  some  of  the  great  lakes, 
to  the  high  mountains  which  rise  above  its  average  level 
The  most  prominent  of  these  interior  masses  yet  known 
are  the  Blue  Mountains,  discovered  by  Baker,  rising  from 
the  western  shore  of  the  Albert  Lake  to  a  height  of  per- 
haps 10,000  feet,  and  which  are  believed  to  extend  south- 
ward to  unite  with  the  Balegga  Mountains,  made  known 
by  Livingstone  in  his  journey  of  1871,  north-west  of  Lake 
Tanganyika;  these  again  are  believed  to  join  with  the 
mountains  which  rise  midway  between  the  Victoria,  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  and  the  Tanganyika,  dividing  the  drainage 
to  these  vast  lakes,  and  rising  here  in  Mount  M'fumbiro  to 
upwards  of  10,000  feet    Another  great  central  line  of 
heights  which  also  had  an  important  part  in  directing  the 
water-shed  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  runs  from  the 
north  of  the  Nyassa  Lake,  where  it  is  named  the  Lobisa 
plateau,  through  the  Muchinga  Mountains,  which  separate 
the  drainage  of  the  Lualaba  and  its  lakes  from  that  of  the 
Zambeze  basin,  westward  to  the  heights  in  the  far  interior 
of  Angola,  known  as  the  Mossamba  Mountains,  and  from 
which  rivers  flow  in  all  directions.  | 
The  plateau  of  Barbary,  in  the  north  of  the  continent} 
beyond  the  lower  land  of  the  Sahara,  is  a  distinct  and 
separate  high  land,  stretching  from  Cape  Bon,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  opposite  Sicily,  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  through  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Marocco. 
The  eastern  portion  of  it  in  Algeria  and  Tunis  rises  in  a 
broad  plateau  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  general  height, 
with  outer  heights,  enclosing  an  elevated  steppe,  at  a 
distance  of  about  100  miles  apart    On  the  west,  where  it 
enters  Marocco,  these  outer  ridges  draw  together  and  form 
the  high  ranges  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  rising  to  a  much 
greater  elevation,  and  attaining  11,400  feet  in  the  summit 
named  Mount  Miltsin. 

The  African  continent,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored, 
seems  to  be  the  portion  of  the  globe  least  disturbed  by 
volcanic  action.  The  known  active  volcanoes  in  the  con- 
tinent are  those  of  the  Camaroon  Mountains,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  in  the  west,  and  tho  Artali  volcano 
in  the  depressed  region  of  the  salt  desert  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Abyssinian  plateau  and  the  Bed  Sea.  This 
latter  volcano  is  probably  a  part  of  the  system  with  which 
the  volcanic  island  of  Jebel  Tur,  in  the  Bed  Sea,  near  the 
same  latitude,  is  connected.  One  other  active  volcano  only 
is  known  by  report, — the  Njemsi  volcano,  in  the  country 
between  Mount  Kcnia  and  the  Victoria  Lake.  Shocks 
of  earthquake  appear  to  be  almost  unknown  in  any  part 
of  tho  continent  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  late 
Sir  Boderick  Murchison  that  the  older  rocks  which  are 
known  to  circle  round  the  continent,  unquestionably  in- 
cluded an  interior  marshy  or  lacustrine  country,  and  that 
the  present  centre  cone  of  waters,  whether  lakes,  rivers, 
or  marshes,  extending  from  Lake  Chad  to  Lake  N garni, 
are  but  the  great  modern  residual  phenomena  of  thoso 
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of  a  mesozoic  ago.  The  surface  of  the  South  African 
continent  has  not  been  diversified  in  recent  times  by  the 
outpouring  of  lava  streams,  or  broken  up  by  the  efforts 
of  subterranean  heat  to  escape.  Nor  has  it  been  sub- 
jected to  those  great  oscillations  by  which  the  surfaces 
of  many  other  countries  have  been  so  placed  under  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  as  to  have  been  strewed  over  with 
erratic  blocks  and  marine  exuviae.  The  interior  of  South 
Africa  may  therefore  be  viewed  as  a  country  of  very 
ancient  conservative  terrestrial  character.  Knowledge  of 
the  special  geology  of  Africa  is  yet  confined  to  the  few 
parts  of  the  continent  in  which  Europeans  have  perma- 
nently settled.  In  this  respect  the  southern  region  of  the 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal  have  advanced  furthest,  and  their 
geological  features  have  been  mapped  out  with  some 
accuracy.  Elsewhere  in  the  continent,  excepting  in  Algeria 
and  Angola,  light  has  only  been  thrown  along  the  line 
followed  by  the  few  explorers  who  have  given  attention  to 
this  subject 

Among  the  minerals  of  Africa,  salt  is  widely  distributed, 
though  in  some  districts  wholly  wanting.  Thus  in  the 
Abyssinian  high  land  the  salt,  which  is  brought  up  in  small 
blocks  from  the  depressed  salt  plain  on  the  Red  Sea  coast 
beneath,  is  so  valued  a3  to  be  used  as  a  money  currency ; 
rid  in  the  native  kingdoms  of  South  Central  Africa,  the 
salt  districts  are  royal  possessions  strictly  guarded.  Metals 
teem  nowhere  very  abundant  Gold  is  perhaps  the  most 
generally  distributed.  The  gold-fields  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic  and  of  the  country  which  extends  thence  to  the 
Zambeze,  are  numerous ;  but  no  yield  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered of  sufficient  quantity  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  working,  and  of  transport  to  the  distant  sea-ports,  to 
which  no  navigable  rivers  lead  from  this  region.  Copper  is 
known  to  exist  in  large  quantities  in  the  mountains  of 
native  kingdoms  of  the  centre  of  South  Africa ;  and  one  of 
the  objects  of  Dr  Livingstone's  present  journey  is  to  visit 
the  famed  copper  country  of  Katanga  south-west  of  the 
Tanganyika  Lake.  The  diamond-fields  in  the  districts  of 
the  Vaal  and  Orange  rivers  north  of  the  Cape  Colony  are 
now  steadily  worked,  and  give  good  returns. 

Africa  is  the  only  ono  of  the  continents  of  the  globe 
which  lies  equally  to  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
and  the  portions  of  it  which  extend  beyond  the  tropics  do 
not  advance  far  into  the  temperate  rones.  From  this  it 
results  that  Africa,  besides  being  the  warmest  of  all  the 
continents,  has  also  the  most  equal  distribution  of  the 
sun's  heat  during  tho  seasons  over  the  parts  which  lie  north 
and  south  of  the  central  line.  Winds  and  rain,  depending  on 
the  distribution  of  heat  are  *hw>  correspondingly  developed 
in  these  two  great  divisions  of  tho  continent,  and  the  broad 
landscape  zones,  passing  from  humid  forest  to  arid  sandy 
desert,  also  agree  exactly  with  one  another  north  and  south 
of  Equatorial  Africa.  • ' 

Between  10s  N.  and  10°  S.  of  the  equator,  but  especially 
in  that  portion  of  it  the  outskirts  of  which  have  only  as 
yet  been  reached  by  travellers,  Africa  appears  to  be  a  land 
of  dense  tropical  forest.  Wherever  it  has  been  penetrated, 
travellers  speak  of  an  excessively  rank  vegetation ;  passage 
has  to  bo  forced  through  thick  underwood  and  creeping 
plants,  between  giant  trees,  whoso  foliage  shuts  out  tho 
sun's  rays ;  and  the  land  teems  with  animal  and  insect  life 
of  every  form  and  colour.  Describing  the  forests  of 
Manyueina  country,  west  of  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  Living- 
stone says — "  Into  these  [primeval  forests]  the  sun,  though 
vertical,  cannot  penetrate,  excepting  by  sending  down  at 
midday  thin  pencils  of  rays  into  the  gloom.  The  rain 
water  stands  for  monthi  in  stagnant  pooh*  made  by  the 
feet  of  elephants.  The  climbing  plants,  from  the  size  of  a 
whipcord  to  that  of  a  man-of-war's  hawser,  are  so  numerous, 
that  tho  ancient  path  is  the  only  passage.     When  one 


of  the  giant  trees  falls  across  tho  road,  it  forms  a  wall 
breast  high  to  be  climbed  over,  and  the  mass  of  tangled 
ropes  brought  down  makes  cutting  a  path  round  it  a  work 
of  time-  which  travellers  never  undertake."  Here  there  is 
a  double  rainy  season,  and  the  rainfall  is  excessive.  To 
north  and  south  of  this  central  belt,  where  the  rainfall 
diminishes,  and  a  dry  and  wet  season  divides  tho  year,  the 
forests  gradually  open  into  a  park-like  country,  and  then 
merge  into  pastoral  grass-lands.  In  North  Africa  this 
pastoral  belt  is  occupied  by  tho  native  states  of  the 
Soudan,  from  Abyssinia  westward,  in  the  parallel  of  Lake 
Chad,  to  the  Gambia  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  corre- 
sponding to  this  in  the  south,  are  the  grass-lands  stretching 
across  the  continent  from  the  Zambeze  to  southern  Angola 
and  Benguela.  The  pastoral  belts  again  gradually  pass 
into  the  dry,  almost  rainless  desert  zones  of  the  Sahara  in 
the  north,  and  the  Kalahari  desert  in  the  south,  which 
present  many  features  of  similarity. 

The  extremities  of  the  continent  to  which  moisture  is 
carried  from  tho  neighbouring  oceans,  again  pass  into  a 
second  belt  of  pastoral  or  agricultural  land,  in  the  north- 
ward slopes  of  the  plateaus  of  Barbary,  Marocco,  Algeria, 
and  Tunis,  corresponding  with  the  seaward  terraces  of 
cultivated  land  in  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  south. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  hydrograpLy  of  Africa,  there 
are  two  great  areas  of  continental  draiuagc,  oue  in  the 
north,  the  other  in  the  south,  from  which  no  water  escapes 
directly  to  the  ocean.  These  correspond  almost  exactly 
with  the  two  desert  belts  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Kalahari 
above  described.  The  whole  of  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  continent,  its  forests  and  pastoral  districts,  in  which 
the  greater  rainfall  gives  greater  power  to  the  rivers,  are 
drained  by  streams  which  find  their  way  to  the  ocean  on 
one  side  or  other,  generally  forcing  a  passage  through  som* 
natural  or  waterworn  gorge  in  the  higher  circle  of  mountains 
which  run  round  the  outer  edges  of  the  great  plateau. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  oceanic  drainage  of  the 
continent  is  to  the  Atlantic  and  its  branch  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  which  the  Nile,  Niger,  Ogowai,  Congo,  and 
Orange  rivers  flow.  The  great  rivers  which  drain  on 
the  opposite  side,  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  the  Juba, 
Zambeze,  and  Limpopo;  whilst  the  northern  continental 
basin,  by  far  more  extensive  than  the  southern,  has  only 
one  great  river,  the  Sh.iri,  which  supplies  Lake  Chad. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  capabilities  of  the  African 
rivers,  as  highways  of  approach  to  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent, are  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  other  great  continents  of  the  globe,  most  of  them  being 
either  barred  at  their  mouths,  or  by  rapids  at  no  great 
distance  from  tho  coast  It  is  owing  to  this  physical  causo 
mainly  that  the  African  continent  has  remained  for  so 
many  centuries  a  sealed  book  to  the  civilised  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed,  that  when  these  outer 
barriers  have  been  passed,  the  great  interior  of  the  land, 
in  its  most  productive  regions,  possesses  a  network  of  vast 
rivers  and  lakes,  unsurpassed  in  extent  by  those  of  any 
country  of  the  world,  by  means  of  which  the  resources  of 
Central  Africa  may  in  future  be  thoroughly  developed. 

The  Nile  is  tho  oldest  of  historical  rivers,  and  afforded 
tho  only  means  of  subsistence  to  the  earliest  civilised 
people  on  earth,  and  yet  the  origin  of  this  river  remained 
an  enigma  almost  to  the  present  day.  Though  it  drains 
a  larger  area  than  any  other  river  of  Africa,  upwards  of 
1,000,000  square  miles,  and  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  the  globe,  the  Nile,  passing  for  a  great 
portion  of  its  lower  course  through  the  desert  belt  of  North 
Africa,  and  receiving  no  tributaries  there,  loses  much  of 
its  volume  by  evaporation,  and  is  far  surpassed  in  the 
quantity  of  water  conveyed  to  the  ocean  by  the  Congo, 
in  tho  moist  equatorial  zone.    The  great  labours  of  Dr 
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Livingstone,  in  the  lake  region  of  Central  Africa,  have  so 
narrowed  the  space  within  which  the  sources  of  the  Kile 
^l.  exist,  that,  though  no  traveller  has  yet  reached  the 
ultimate  feeders  of  the  great  river,  their  position  can  now 
be  predicated  almost  with  certainty.  The  limit  of  the 
Nile  basin  on  the  south  is  formed  by  the  high  mountains 
vrhicii  rise  to  westward  of  tho  Albert  Lake,  and  which  divide 
between  this  great  reservoir  and  the  Tanganyika,  extend- 
ing eastward  to  the  plateau  of  Unyamuezi,  on  tho  northern 
tide  of  which  the  Victoria  Kyanza  lies.  The  ultimate 
sources  must  then  be  the  feeders  of  these  great  equatorial 
lakes,  the  Victoria  and  Albert.  The  river  issuing  from 
the  former  lake,  at  the  Ripon  Falls,  3300  feet  above  the 
sea,  to  join  the  northern  end  of  the  Albert  Nyaaza,  may 
be  considered  as  the  first  appearance  of  the  Nile  as  a  river. 
At  the  RSpon  Falls  the  overflow  is  from  400  to  500  feet  in 
breadth,  and  the  descent  of  12  foot  is  broken  in  three 
places  by  rocks.  Further  down,  where  the  river  turns 
westward  to  join  the  Albert  Lake,  it  forms  the  Karuma 
and  Murchison  Falls,  the  latter  being  120  foet  In  height. 
From  the  Albert  Lake,  the  Nile,  called  the  Kir  in  this 
part,  begins  its  almost  due  northward  course  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  no  further  lake  expansion.  Be- 
tween the  Albert  and  Oondokoro,  in  5°  N.  Lit,  which  lies 
at  2000  feet  above  the*  sea,  the  Nile  descends  at  least  600 
feet  in  a  series  of  rapids  and  cataracts.  Beyond  Gondokoro, 
np  to  which  point  it  is  navigable,  it  enters  the  northern 
lower  land  of  Africa,  which  is  here  a  region  of  swamps 
and  forests,  and  several  tributaries  join  it  from  the  west. 
The  largest  of  these,  named  the  Bahr-cl-Ghazol,  unites 
with  tho  main  stream  below  the  10th  parallel;  and,  not 
much  further  on,  a  main  tributary,  the  Sobat  river,  joins 
the  Mile  from  the  unknown  region  which  lies  to  the  south- 
east Hence,  onward,  the  Kile  is  known  as  the  Bohr-el- 
Abiad  or  White  River.  The  two  remaining  great  tribu- 
tary rivers  descend  from  the  high  land  of  Abyssinia  on  the 
eabt  The  first  of  these,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  River, 
its  waters  being  pure  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Kile, 
has  its  source  near  Lake  Dembea  or  Tzana,  through  which 
it  flows,  in  the  western  side  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau, 
6000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  forming  a  semicircular  curve  in 
the  plateau,  the  Blue  Kile  runs  north-westward  to  the 
confluence  at  Khartum,  1315  feet  above  tbe  sea.  Between 
this  point  and  the  nnion  of  the  next  tributary,  the  Kile 
forms  the  cataract  which  is  known  as  the  sixth  from  its 
mouth.  In  about  18"  N.  it  is  joined  by  the  Atbara  or 
Black  River,  the  head  stream  of  which  is  the  Takkazxe, 
flowing  in  a  deep  cut  valley  of  the  high  land.  This  tribu- 
tary is  named  from  the  dark  mud  which  it  carries  from  the 
high  land,  brought  down  to  it  by  streams  which  swell  into 
rushing  torrents  in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  to  these  rivers 
that  the  fertility  of  Lower  Egypt  is  mainly  due,  for  each 
year  a  vast  quantity  of  Abyssinian  mud  is  borne  down  to  be 
spread  over  the  delta.  Hence  the  Kile  pursues  its  way 
in  a  single  line  through  the  dry  belt  of  desert  to  the 
Mediterranean  without  a  single  tributary,  descending  by 
five  cataracts,  at  considerable  distances  apart.  ,  The  delta 
of  the  Nile,  in  which  the  river  divides  into  two  main 
branches,  from  which  a  multitude  of  canals  are  drawn  off, 
is  a  wide  low  plain,  occupying  an  area  cf  about  9000  square 
miles.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
the  delta  is  the  annual  rise  and  overflow  of  the  river,  which 
takes  place  with  the  greatest  regularity  in  time  and  equality 
in  amount,  beginning  at  the  end  of  June,  and  subsiding 
completely  before  tho  end  of  Kovember,  leaving  over  the 
whole  delta  a  layer  of  rich  fertilising  slime. 

The  Sheliff  in  Algeria,  and  the  Muluya  in  Eastern 
Morocco,  ore  the  chief  streams  flowing  to  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  high  land  of  Barbary. 

Passing  round  to  the  Atlantic  system,  the  Sebu,  the 


I  T'umor  Rebia.  and  the  Teusift.  from  the  Atlas  range,  are 
permanent  rivers  flowing  across  tbe  fertile  plain  of  Western 

I  Marocco,  which  they  serve  to  irrigate.  Kext  is  the  Wady 
Draa,  a  water -course  which  has  its  rise  on  the  inner  slope  of 
the  high  land  in  Morocco,  and  which  bends  round  through 
the  Moroccan  Sahara  to  the  Atlantic,  near  the  28th  parallel. 
Its  channel,  of  not  less  than  500  miles  in  length,  forms  a  long 
oasis  in  the  partly  desert  country  through  which  it  3ow<, 
and  water  remains  in  its  bed  nearly  throughout  the  year. 

A  stretch  of  1100  miles  of  waterless  coast,  where  the 
desert  belt  touches  on  the  Atlantic,  intervenes  between 
the  Draa  and  the  Senegal  river,  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
pastoral  belt  in  lat  15s  K. 

Tho  Senegal  rises  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  belt  of 
mountains  which  skirt  the  Guinea  coast,  and  has  a  north- 
westerly course  to  the  sea.  During  the  rainy  season  it  is 
navigable  for  500  miles,  from  its  mouth  to  the  cataract  of 
Feloo,  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water,  but  at  other 
times  it  is  not  passable  for  more  than  a  third  part  of  this 
distance.  Tho  Gambia  has  its  sources  near  those  of  the 
Senegal,  and  flows  westward  in  a  tortuous  bed  over  tho 
plain  country,  giving  a  navigable  channel  of  400  miles,  up 
to  the  Falls  of  Barra  Kundo  The  Rio  Grande,  from  the 
same  heights,  is  also  a  considerable  river. 

Tho  Niger  is  the  third  African  river  in  point  of  area 
of  drainage  and  volume;  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  great  tributaries,  the  Quorra  and  Benue, — the  former 
from  the  west,  the  latter  from  tho  country  in  the  east  oi 
the  river  basin.  The  Quorra,  called  the  Joliba  in  its  upper 
course,  has  its  springs  in  the  inner  slope  of  the  mountains 
which  give  rise  to  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  not  far  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  At  first  its  course  is  north  eastward  to 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Timbuctu,  on  the  border  of  tho  desert 
zone ;  then  it  turns  due  east,  and  afterwards  south-east  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Benue,  at  a  point  200  miles  north 
from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  chief  tributary 
of  the  Quorra  is  the  Sokoto  river,  coming  from  the  elevated 
country  which  forms  the  water-parting  between  the  Niger 
basin  and  that  of  Lake  Chad  on  the  east,  and  its  confluence 
is  near  the  middle  of  the  portion  of  the  channel  of  the 
Quorra  which  bends  to  south-east 

At  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  its  sources,  the 
traveller  Park,  the  first  European  who  reached  the  Joliba, 
found  it  flowing  in  a  wide  fertile  valley,  and  navigated  by 
canoes  which  kept  up  a  constant  traffic.  Above  Timbuc- 
tu the  commerce  of  the  river  is  busily  carried  on  in  barges 
of  60  to  80  tons  burden;  further  on,  where  the  river 
touches  upon  the  desert  belt  in  the  most  northerly  portion 
of  its  course,  its  fertile  banks  form  the  most  marked  con 
trust  to  the  arid  desert  lands  beyond.  From  the  confluence 
of  the  Sokoto  to  tho  union  with  the  Benue,  the  river  course 
is  only  navigable  after  the  -rainy  season,  sineo  at  other 

'times  rocks  and  shoals  interrupt  the  passage.  The  sources 
of  the  Benue  are  unknown  as  yet,  but  it  is  believed  to 
have  its  rise  in  the  northern  edge  of  tho  great  plateau  ol 
Southern  Africa,  almost  due  south  of  Lake  Chad;  its  known 
course  is  westward,  and  at  the  furthest  point  to  which  it  was 
easily  navigated  by  the  traveller  Baikie,  nearly  400  miles 
from  its  confluence  with  tho  Kawara  or  Quorra,  it  was  still 
half  a  mile  in  width  and  about  10  feet  in  average  depth,  flow- 
ing through  rich  plains.  From  theeonfluence  of  the  Quorrs 
and  Benue  the  Niger  has  a  due  south  course  to  its  delta, 
and  the  united  river  has  an  average  width  of  about  a  mile. 
At  a  distance  of  100  miles  from  tho  sea,  minor  branches 
which  enclose  tho  delta  separate  from  the  main  stream  on 
each  side.  The  delta  is  much  more  extensive  than  that  of 
tho  Kile,  and  measures  about  14,000  square  miles  of  low 
alluvial  plain,  covered  with  forest  and  jungle,  and  com- 
pletely intersected  by  branches  from  tho  main  river,  the 
outmost  of  which  reach  the  sea  not  leas  than  200  miles 
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Unlike  the  Nile,  the  Niger  possesses  one  main 
through  the  centre  of  the  delta,  called  at  its  month 
the  Nun  river. 

Old  Calabar  river,  the  Cameroon  river,  and  the  Gaboon, 
are  the  best  known  of  a  number  of  wide  inlets  or  estuaries 
of  the  sea,  which  occur  on  the  west  coast  immediately 
north  of  the  equator;  bnt  these  are  merely  the  receptacles 
of  a  number  of  minor  streams,  not  the  mouths  of  great 
rivers,  as  at  one  timo  supposed. 

The  Ogowai  (proa.  Ogowee)  river,  the  delta  of  which 
forms  Cape  Lopes,  immedaitely  S.  of  the  equator,  is  a  greet 
stream  Which  is  believed  to  drain  a  large  area  of  the  forest 
zone  between  the  Niger  and  the  Congo ;  as  yet,  its  lower 
coast  is  only  known  to  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the 
sea.  Above  the  delta  the  main  stream  of  the  river,  named 
the  Okanda,  breaks  through  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and 
is  joined  by  the  Onango,  a  tributary  from  the  coast  range 
of  the  Sierra  Complida.  Below  this  confluence  the  river 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  average  width,  its  depth  varying  from 
15  to  50  feet.  The  delta  is  formed  by  the  two  main  branches 
into  which  the  Ogowai  divides  at  about  30  miles  from  the 
coast,  aud  is  a  swampy  flat,  covered  with  mangroves. 

The  Congo  or  Zaire  must  be  considered  the  second  river 
of  Africa  in  point  of  area  of  drainage,  and  it  is  the  first  in 
respect  of  the  volume  of  water  which  it  discharges  to  the 
ocean.  There  remains  but  little  doubt  that  the  head  streams 
of  this  vast  river  are  those  which  supply  the  great  lacustrine 
system  discovered  by  Dr  Livingstone  in  his  recent  journeys 
south  and  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Through  these  lakes 
the  river,  which  rises  in  the  upland  north  of  Lake  Nyuasa, 
named  in  different  parts  of  its  course  the  Chambeze,  Lua- 
pula,  or  Lualaba,  flows  in  great  bends  to  west  and  north- 
ward, to  where  it  passes  into  the  unknown  country  still  to 
be  explored  in  the  heart  of  the  continent.  The  Lualaba 
has  a  great  tributary  named  the  Lufira,  from  the  south; 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Kassabi  river,  which 
springs  iu  the  Mossamba  Mountains,  in  the  interior  borders 
of  Angola,  is  also  one  of  the  feeders  of  this  groat  river. 
,  The  Quango  river,  rising  in  the  same  mountains,  nearer 
Angola,  must  also  join  the  Congo  lower  down  in  its  valley. 
At  the  furthest  point,  on  the  Lualaba  reached  by  Living- 
stone, in  about  lat.  6*  S.  and  long.  25*  &,  the  great 
river  had  a  breadth  of  from  2000  to  6000  yards,  and  could 
not  be  forded  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Every  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  river — its  direction,  the  time  of 
its  annual  rising,  and  the  volume  of  its  water  which  could 
be  discharged  by  the  Congo  mouth  alone — point  to  its 
identity  with  this  river.  The  explorer  Tuckey,  who,  in 
1816,  followed  up  the  Congo  from  its  mouth  on  the  west 
coast  further  than  any  one,  found  it,  above  the  cataracts 
which  it  forms  in  breaking  through  the  coast  range,  to 
have  a  width  of  from  2  to  4  English  miles,  and  with  a 
current  of  from  2  to  3  miles  an  hour;  and  his  statement 
that  at  the  lowest  stage  of  it*  waters  it  discharges  2,000,000 
of  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  has  been  confirmed  by 
more  recent  surveys.  Forty  miles  out  from  its  mouth 
iU  waters  are  only  partially  mingled  with  that  of  the  sea, 
and  some  nine  miles  from  the  coast  they  are  still  perfectly 
fresh.  The  Congo  is  the  only  one  of  the  large  African 
rivers  which  has  any  approach  to  an  estuary,  contrasting  in 
this  respect  with  those  which  have  delta  mouths. 

The  Coanza,  the  most  important  river  of  Angola,  in 
respect  of  its  affording  a  navigable  channel  for  140  miles 
from  its  mouth,  rises  in  a  broad  valley  formed  by  the 
Mossomba  Mountains  in  the  interior  of  Benguela,  and 
curves  north-westward  to  the  ocean.  Its  upper  course  is 
rapid,  and  it*  navigation  only  begins  after  the  last  of  its 
cataracts  has  been  passed ;  the  mouth  is  closed  by  a  bar. 
The  Ounene  river  has  its  rise  in  the  opposite  watershed  of 
the  m  sua  tains,  its  springs  being  close  to  those  of  the 


Coanza,  and  its  course  is  south-westward,  forming  the 
southern  limit  of  -the  territory  of  Mossamedes.  It  is  the 
most  southerly  river  of  the  central  fertile  zones  of  Africa  on 
this  side  of  the  continent,  and  appears  to  be  suitable  for 
navigation  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length — rising 
from  15  to  20  feet  at  times  of  flood,  but  having  such  a  depth, 
at  its  lowest  stage,  as  to  be  only  passable  by  canoes. 

From  the  Cunene,  in  lat.  17s  S.,  to  the  Orange  river 
in  29s  S.,  the  dry  belt  of  the  South  African  desert  zone 
intervenes,  and  there  are  no  permanent  rivers  on  the  land 
sloping  to  the  sea.  The  coast  lands  from  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  are,  however,  furrowed  by  numerous  water-courses, 
which  are  filled  only  after  the  occasional  rainfalls. 

The  Orange  river  also  belongs  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
lower  course  to  the  water-courses  of  the  arid  belt,  but  it 
receives  such  a  constant  supply  from  its  head  streams, 
which  descend  from  the  high  lands  near  the  east  coast  of 
the  continent,  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  perennial  flow  in 
its  channel,  which,  however,  is  so  shallow  as  to  be  of  no 
value  for  navigation.  Its  main  head  streams  are  theVaal 
and  No  Oariep  or  Orange,  which  rise  on  the  opposite  slopes 
of  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Drakenberg  range,  called  the 
Mont  aux  Sources.  After  encircling  the  Orange  River 
Free  State,  these  rivers  unite  near  the  centre  of  this  part 
of  the  continent  to  form  the  Orange,  which  continues  west- 
ward to  the  Atlantic,  but  without  receiving  any  permanent 
tributary.  The  chief  water  channels  which  periodically 
carry  supplies  to  it  from  the  south  are  Brak  and  the  Great 
Hartebeeste;  from  the  Kalahari  region  in  the  north  come 
the  Molopo  and  Nosob  channels  Midway  between  the 
union  of  the  head  streams  and  the  ocean  the  river  forms 
a  great  fall  of  150  feet  in  height. 

The  rivers  which  flow  down  from  the  terraces  of  the 
Cape  Colony  are  numerous,  but  hsve  little  permanent  depth 
of  water,  shrinking  almost  to  dryness  excepting  after  rains, 
when  they  become  impetuous  torrents ;  some  have  cut  deep 
channels,  much  beneath  the  level  of  the  country,  and  the 
banks  of  these  canons  are  choked  with  dense  vegetation. 
Passing  round  to  Natal  and  Zulu  Land,  the  coast  country  is 
well  watered  by  frequent  streams  which  descend  from  the 
base  of  the  cliff-wall  of  the  Drakenberg ;  these  have  gene- 
rally the  character  of  mountain  torrents,  with  rapid  flow 
between  high  banks  and  changing  volume,  and  are  almost 
without  exception  closed  at  their  mouths  by  sand  bars,  which 
in  most  instances  shut  in  considerable  lagoons.  One  of  these, 
the  lake  of  Santa  Lucia,  is  more  than  40  miles  in  length. 

The  first  large  river  of  the  Indian  Ocean  system  is  the 
Limpopo  or  Crocodile  river,  so  named  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  these  animals  found  in  its  bed.  Its  basin  lies 
centrally  in  the  southern  tropic,  also  in  the  desert  belt, 
and  on  this  account  it  barely  maintains  a  shallow  flow  of 
water  throughout  the  year.  Its  sources  are  in  that  part  of 
the  plateau  edge  in  the  Transvaal  Republic  which  is  known 
as  the  Hooge  Veldt  and  Magaliee  Berg ;  from  this  it  forms 
a  wide  semicircular  sweep  to  north-east  and  south,  reaching 
the  ocean  not  far  north  of  Delagoa  Bay,  in  25°  S.  Its 
chief  tributary,  the  OUfont  or  Lepalule,  has  its  rise  in  s 
part  of  the  Hooge  Yeldt  which  is  nearer  the  coast  Many 
of  its  minor  tributaries,  in  its  lower  course  are  periodical 
streams  known  as  *and  river t,  only  filled  after  heavy  rains. 

The  Zambeze  is  the  great  river  of  the  pastoral  belt  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  fourth  in  point  of  size  in  the  con- 
tinent, draining  nearly  600,000  square  miles.  As  far  as 
its  basin  has  yet  been  explored,  the  Zambeze  has  three 
head  streams  from  the  great  water-parting  ridge  which 
extends  from  the  Moesamba  Mountains  of  inner  Angola 
to  the  high  lands  north  of  Nyasaa  Lake,  about  the  12th 
parallel  of  S.  latitude.  There  are  the  Lungebungo  river 
from  the  Moesamba  Mountains,  the  Leeba  river  from 
Lsko  Dilnlo,  on  th«  water-parting  which  separates  be- 
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twoen  the  Zambeze  and  the  Kassabi  river,  and  the  Lee- 
axn  bje  or  Jambaji,  probably  the  main -source  stream, 
coming  from  the  unknown  lands  south- weat  of  the  Cazembe'a 
territory.  From  the  union  of  these  streams  the  general 
course  of  the  Zamhfue  is  in  two  wide  curves  eastward, 
through  the  plateau  and  over  its  edge  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  about  19°  S.  1st  From  the  north  its  main 
tributaries  are  the  Kafue  and  Loangwa  or  Aruangoa  ri/ers, 
and  the  Shire  river,  flowing  out  of  Lake  Nyasaa.  Above 
this  point,  on  its  middle  course,  where  it  forms  the  great 
Victoria  Falls,  the  Zambeze  receives  the  Chobe  from  the 
north-west;  and  irom  southward  numerous  minor  tribu- 
taries join  its  lower  channel.  The  Zambeze  forms  a  delta 
with  many  mouths,  the  outmost  of  «  which  are  nearly  100 
miles  apart,  and  their  entrances  are  generally  barred  by  sand 
banks;  but  if  these  bo  passed,  the  main  river  is  continuously 
navigable  for  320  miles  to  the  town  of  Tete,  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  Shire  may  also  be  followed  up  for  nearly  150 
miles,  to  where  its  cataracts  stop  navigation.  At  the 
Victoria  Falls  the  great  river  contracts  from  its  general 
width  of  nearly  a  mile,  to  60  or  80  feet,  and  plunges  over 
a  height  of  100  feet,  into  a  remarkable  zig-zag  gorge  rent 
in  the  hard  basalt  rocks. 

The  Rovuma,  which  has  its  chief  tributaries  from  the 
plateau  edge  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Nyasaa,  is  the 
next  great  river  of  the  drainage  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
has  been  navigated  by  Livingstone  for  150  miles  from  the 
toast,  and  formed  part  of  his  route  in  entering  the  con- 
tinent on  the  journey  from  which  he  has  not  yet  returned, 
but  its  basin  has  not  yet  been  explored. 

Still  farther  north  the  moutha  of  a  great  river  named 
the  Bufiji  are  known,  on  the  coast  opposite  the  island  of 
Monfia,  south  of  Zanzibar;  but  no  part  of  its  course  has 
yet  been  traced  by  any  European. 

The  Kingani  and  the  Wami  are  two  streams  from  the 
plateau  edge,  in  the  country  of  Usagara,  and  reach  the  sea 
in  the  channel  formed  by  Zanzibar  island.  The  Pangani 
river,  further  north,  rises  in  the  snowy  mountain  Kilima- 
njaro. The  Sabaki  and  Dana,  which  embouch  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Formosa  Bay,  in  3°  S.,  flow  over  the  same 
coast  plains,  having  their  head  springs  in  the  spurs  of 
Mount  Kenia.  The  latter  river  might  be  navigated  during 
♦he  rainy  season  for  100  miles  from  the  coast 

The  Juba  river  is  the  most  considerable  on  the  eastern 
side  north  of  the  equator.  It  is  believed  to  have  its  rise 
in  the  high  lands  immediately  south  of  Abyssinia,  and  its 
general  direction  is  south-eastward  to  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
but  nothing  is  known  of  its  higher  course  except  by  report. 
The  ill-fated  expedition  under  Baron  von  der  Deck  en 
explored  this  river  for  about  180  miles  upwards  from  its 
month,  but  as  yet  no  traffic  is  carried  on  by  its  means. 
The  Webbe  or  Haines  river  flows  down  from  the  high 
lands  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Juba,  a  little 
farther  north,  but  its  outlet  on  the  coast  is  completely 
barred  by  sand  dunes  of  from  400  to  500  feet  in  height, 
behind  which  it  forms  a  lagoon  of  varying  extent  The 
desert  zone  is  now  again  reached,  and  the  water  supply 
fails.  No  permanent  rivers  reach  the  Bed  Sea  from  the 
Abyssinian  highlands  or  from  the  heights  of  Nubia  which 
continue  these  northward;  the  largest  water-course  is  that 
of  the  Barca,  which  is  periodically  filled  by  its  tributaries 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau. 

Turning  now  to  the  great  areas  of  continenlal  drainage, 
it  is  observed  that  in  North  Africa  there  is  a  vast  space  of 
upwards  of  four  millions  of  square  miles,  extending  from 
the  Nile  valley  westward  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  from 
the  plateau  of  Barbery  in  the  north  to  the  extremities  of 
the  basin  of  Lake  Chad  in  the  south,  from  which  no  single 
river  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  whole  of  this  space, 
however,  appears  to  be  furrowed  by  water  channel*  in  the 


most  varied  directiona  From  the  inner  slopes  of  the 
plateau  of  Barbery  numerous  wadys  take  a  direction  to- 
wards the  great  sand-belt  of  the  Erg,  in  which  they  ter- 
minate ;  a  great  series  of  channels  appears  to  radiate  from 
the  higher  portion  of  the  Sahara,  which  lies  immediately 
north  of  .the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  in  about  6"  K  of  Green- 
wich ;  another  cluster  radiates  from  the  Mountains  of 
Tibesti,  in  the  eastern  Sahara. 

Lake  Chad,  on  the  margin  of  the  pastoral  belt,  is  sup- 
plied by  a  large  river  named  the  Shari,  coining  from  the 
moist  forest  country  which  lies  nearer  the  equator;  and  the 
lake,  which  till  recently  was  believed  to  have  no  outlet, 
overflows  to  north-eastward,  fertilising  a  great  wady,  in 
which  the  waters  become  lost  by  evaporation  as  they  arc- 
led  towards  the  more  arid  country  of  the  Sahara. 

The  southern  area  of  continental  drainage  is  of  much 
smaller  extent,  and  occupies  the  space  of  the  desert  zone 
which  lies  between  the  middle  of  the  Zambeze  basin  and 
Damara  Land.  It  centres  in  Lake  N  garni,  to  which  the 
Tioge  river  flows  from  the  pastoral  belt  on  the  north- 
west. Several  water-courses  from  the  high  Damara  Land 
also  take  a  direction  toward  this  lake  The  river  Zuga 
carries  off  the  overflow  of  Lake  Ngami  towards  a  scries  of 
salt  lagoons  which  he  eastward  near  the  edge  of  the 
plateau ;  but  it  becomes  narrower  and  leas  in  volume  as  it 
approaches  these,  and  in  some  seasons  scarcely  reaches 
their  bed. 

Smaller  spaces  of  continental  drainage  exist  at  various 
points  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent.  One  of 
these  occupies  the  depressed  area  between  the  base  of  the 
Abyssinian  highland  and  the  Bed  Sea,  and  is  properly  a 
continuation  of  the  Sahara  desert  belt  beyond  the  inter- 
vening plateau.  In  this  space  the  Hawash  river,  descend- 
ing from  the  plateau,  teminates  before  reaching  the  sea. 
Another  interior  basin  lies  in  the  plateau  between  the 
edge  on  which  mountains  Kenia  and  Kilima-njaro  rise  and 
the  country  east  of  the  Victoria  Lake,  and  includes  several 
salt  lakes..  It  is  probable  that  the  great  Tanganyika  Lake 
ia  the  centre  of  a  third  basin  of  no  outflow  on  this  side  of 
the  great  plateau;  and  Lake  Shirwa,  south-east  of  the 
Nyasaa,  constitutes  a  fourth. 

The  great  lakes,  which  form  such  a  prominent  feature  in 
African  hydrography,  are  found  chiefly  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  regions  of  the  continent,  but  they  are  distributed 
over  all  the  systems  of  drainage.  The  Victoria  and  Albert 
Lakes  of  the  Nile  basin  are  great  seas  of  fresh  water ;  and 
if  their  extent  should  ultimately  prove  to  be  nearly  that 
which  is  at  present  believed,  they  rival  the  great  Ame- 
rican lakes  for  the  place  of  the  greatest  expanse  of  fresh 
water  on  the  globe.  The  former,  the  Victoria  Lake,  is  at 
an  elevation  of  about  3300  feet  above  the  sea;  and  its 
outline,  as  at  present  sketched  on  our  maps,  occupies  an 
area  of  not  less  than  30,000  square  miles.  The  Albert 
Lake,  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  is  believed  to  have  an 
extent  not  far  short  of  this.  Lake  Baringo,  north-east  of 
the  Victoria,  is  reported  to  be  a  great  fresh  lake,  discharg- 
ing towards  the  Nile  by  a  river  which  is  possibly  the 
So  bat  tributary.  Lake  Tzana  or  Dembea,  60  miles  in  length, 
at  a  level  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  Abyssinian 
plateau,  is  the  only  remaining  great  lake  of  the  Nile  basin. 

The  great  expansions  of  the  Chambeze-Lualaba  river, 
presumably  belonging  to  the  river  Congo,  are  the  only 
other  considerable  lakes  of  the  Atlantic  drainage  The 
highest  of  them,  Lake  Bangweolo  or  Bern  be,  is  described 
as  being  150  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  at  an 
levation  of  4000  feet;  Lake  Moero,  the  next,  extends 
through  60  miles ;  Lakes  Kamalondo  or  Ulenge,  and  the 
yet  un visited  lakes  of  the  same  drainage,  are  described  as 
of  vast  extent,  and  lie  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000  fee* 
above  the  sea. 
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Belonging  to  the  drainage  system  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
are,  Lake  Nyossa,  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  stretching 
mcridionally  over  an  area  of  nearly  9000  square  miles  in 
the  basin  of  the  Zambezo ;  and  Lake  Samburu,  a  reported 
lake  of  great  extent,  lying  in  the  plateau  edge  north  of 
Mount  Kenia,  and  probably  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the 
Juba  river.  The  great  Lake  Tanganyika,  upwards  of  10,000 
square  miles  in  area,  and  united  by  a  broad  channel  with 
Lake  Liemba  in  the  south,  occupies  a  deep  longitudinal 
basin,  girt  with  mountains ;  it  is  2800  feet  above  the  sea 
leveL  As  yet  no  outlet  has  been  discovered  for  this  vast 
lake,  and  tho  question  whether  it  has  or  has  not  an  over- 
flowing river,  is  still  undecided;  but  its  waters  are  not 
perfectly  fresh,  the  drainage  to  it  is  small,  and  tho  proba- 
bility is  that  the  Tanganyika  is  a  continental  lake.  Lake 
Shirwa,  enclosed  by  mountains  on  the  plateau  edge  south- 
east of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  2000  feet  above  tho  sea,  has 
brackish  water,  and  no  outlet 

Lako  Chad,  the  greatest  lake  of  tho  continental  system 
of  North  Africa,  is  a  shallow  lagoon  of  very  variable 
extent,  with  numerous  islands  :  it  lies  at  about  1100  feet 
above  tho  sea;  its  waters  are  fresh  and  clear,  and  its  over- 
flow is  carried  off  to  north-eastward  by  tho  wady  named 
Bihr-cI-GhazaL 

Lako  Ngami,  tho  corresponding  lake  in  tho  southern 
continental  system,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2900  feet, 
is  also  a  shallow  reedy  lagoon,  varying  in  extent  according 
to  the  season.  The  Zuga  river  carries  off  its  surplus  water  to 
eastward.  Salt  lakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  areas 
of  continental  drainage;  perhaps  tho  most  remarkable  of 
three  is  tho  Assal  lake,  which  lies  in  a  depression  east  of 
Abyssinia  comparable  with  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  600  feet 
beneath  tho  level  of  tho  Red  Sea;  the  Sebka-cl-Faroon 
or  Schott  Kebir,  south  of  Tunis,  is  a  great  salt  lagoon,  100 
miles  in  length,  dried  up  in  summer,  when  its  bed  is  found 
to  be  thickly  encrusted  with  salt,  and  in  winter  covered 
with  water  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  It  lies  several 
feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Africa  lies  almost  entirely  in  tho  torrid  rone,  and  is  the 
hottest  continent  of  all.  The  greatest  heat,  however,  is  not 
found  under  the  equator,  since  the  whole  of  the  central  belt 
of  the  continent  is  protected  by  a  dense  covering  of  forest 
vegetation,  supported  by  the  heavy  rainfall,  and  has  in 
consequence  a  more  equable  climate,  but  in  tho  dry,  bare 
exposed  desert  belts,  which  lie  on  the  margins  of  the 
tropics,  tho  Sahara  in  tho  north  and  the  Kalahari  in  the 
south,  where  the  climate  is  extreme  The  highest  tempera- 
ture is  found  throughout  tho  Sahara,  particularly  in  its 
eastern  portions  towards  tho  Red  Sea.  In  Upper  Egypt 
and  Nubia  eggs  may  be  baked  in  the  hot  sands ;  and  the 
saying  of  the  Arabs  is,  "  in  Nubia  the  Boil  is  like  fire 
and  the  wind  like  a  flame."  The  regions  along  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  coasts  are  rendered  more  tera- 
perato  by  the  influence  of  the  sea.  To  the  south  of  the 
Great  Desert  the  temperature  decreases,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  increasing  moisture  and  protection  of  the  land  sur- 
face from  extreme  heating  by  its  tree  growth,  but  also 
because  of  the  greater  elevation  of  the  land  as  the  great 
southern  plateau  is  approached,  Both  on  account  of  its 
elevation  and  its  narrower  form,  which  gives  greater  access 
to  the  equalising  influence  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  the 
southern  half  of  the  African  continent  has  a  less  high 
temperature  than  the  northern,  though  the  same  gradations 
of  climate  outward  from  the  centre  belt  are  clearly  marked 
in  each  division.  Regular  snowfall  does  not  occur  even 
in  the  most  southern  or  northern  regions;  and  this  pheno- 
menon is  only  known  in  the  most  elevated  points  of  tho 
continent,  as  in  the  Atlas  Mountains  in  the  north,  the 
summits  of  which  retain  patches  of  snow  even  in  summer, 
in  the  Abyssinian  peaks,  in  the  highest  points  of  the 


mountains  of  tho  Cape  Colony,  and  most  remarkably  in 
the  lofty  summits  of  Mounts  Kenia  and  Kilima-njaro, 
which  rise  on  the  plateau  directly  beneath  the  equator.  The 
intensity  of  radiation  and  its  influence  upon  the  tempera- 
ture are  very  great  in  Northern  Africa;  whilo  in  the  day 
time  the  soil  of  the  Sahara  rapidly  absorbs  tho  solar  rays, 
during  tho  night  it  cools  so  rapidly  that  the  formation  ol 
ice  has  often  been  known  to  occur. 

The  observed  average  temperatures  of  the  extreme 
months  of  the  year  at  various  points  of  Africa,  from  N.  to 
S.,  are  given  in  the  following  table:— 
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Africa  is  not  much  under  the  influence  of  the  regular 
winds,  except  the  monsoons  of  tho  Indian  Ocean,  the  great 
movement  of  tho  atmosphere  depending  chiefly  on  the 
oscillation  of  tho  continent  beneath  the  sun  during  the  sea- 
sons, as  will  be  afterwards  explained.  The  wind  currents 
over  the  whole  continent  have  a  prevailing  direction  from 
the  east  There  are  the  trade  winds,  modified  by  inter- 
ruptions of  changing  heat  and  elevation  of  the  land  sur- 
face Ir  the  northern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  the  year 
is  divided  between  the  south-west  monsoon,  blowing  from 
March  till  September,  away  from  Africa,  towards  the  then 
heated  continent  of  Asia;  and  the  north-east  monsoon,  or 
rather  the  normal  trade  wind,  blowing  towards  the  African 
coasts,  from  October  till  February.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
next  paragraph,  that  the  monsoons,  although  they  extend 
only  to  about  a  third  portion  of  the  East  African  shores, 
have  an  extremely  important  bearing  upon  the  physical 
economy  of  the  whole  African  continent.  From  hurricanes 
Africa  is  nearly  exempt,  except  in  its  south-eastern  extremity, 
to  which  at  times  the  Mauritius  hurricanes  extend.  At 
rare  intervals  these  have  visited  the  east  coast  as  far  as 
Zanzibar.  Northern  Africa  is  much  exposed  to  the  hot 
winds  and  storms  from  tho  Sahara,  which  are  called  in 
Egypt  Khamsin,  in  the  Mediterranean  Scirocco,  Shume 
or  Asshume  in  Marocco,  and  Harmattan  on  the  west  coasts 
of  the  Sahara  and  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea.  Those  always  blow  directly  across  the  coast 
from  the  interior,  and  seem  to  move  round  the  compass 
during  the  year,  beginning  in  Egypt  in  April,  in  Algeria 
in  July,  in  Marocco  in  August,  in  Senegambia  in  November. 
Similar  dry  electrical  winds  are  experienced  in  the  Kalahari 
desert  in  the  south.  Whirlwinds,  frequently  carrying  sand 
up  into  the  atmosphere,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
these  deserts,  and  are  also  known  in  the  dry  region  of 
Unyamuezi,  between  Zanzibar  and  the  Tanganyika,  and  in 
tho  Limpopo  basin  farther  south.  Extreme  heat  and  dry- 
ness are  the  characteristics  of  these  winds,  which,  raising 
tho  sand,  filling  the  air  with  i\istx  and  prodigiously  favour- 
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teg  the  powers  of  evaporation,  are  often  fatal  to  the  vege- 
table and  animal  creation  in  the  regions  visited  by  them. 


In  Africa  the  dependence  of  the  winds  and  rains  upon 
the  movement  of  the  land  beneath  the  sun  is  more  clearly 
marked  than  in  any  other  intertropical  region  of  the  globe. 
The  high  temperature  caused  by  the  vertical  heat  of  the 
ran  over  a  particular  area  induces  an  indraught  of  air  to 
that  place,  an  ascending  current  is  produced  which  carries 
op  with  it  the  warm  and  moist  air;  condensed  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  moisture  falls  as 
rain,  and  the  condensation  makes  way  for  a  further  in- 
draught It  is  thus  that  in  Africa  the  winds  and  rains 
foDow  as  a  rule  the  pendulating  movement  of  the  continent 
beneath  the  sun,  and  the  rainy  season  of  any  space  begins 
almost  immediately  after  the  sun  has  reached  its  zenith. 
Between  the  tropics  and  the  equator  the  sun  comes  twice 
to  the  zenith  of  each  belt  during  the  year,  at  the  tropical 
lines  the  sun  is  only  once  in  the  zenith ;  thus  it  follows 
that  a  double  rainy  season  is  observed  in  all  places  lying 
in  the  central  belt  of  the  tropics,  and  a  single  rainy  season 
in  those  which  are  nearer  the  skirts  of  the  zona  Thcce 
vet  and  dry  seasons  correspond  to  the  cooler  And  hotter 
periods  of  the  year,  and  take  the  place  of  the  summer  and 
winter  of  the  temperate  regions.  Various  circumstances 
tend  to  interfere  with  and  modify  the  working  of  this 
general  rule  of  the  rotation  of  seasons.  In  Southern 
Africa  that  rainy  season  which  follows  the  apparent  move- 
ment of  the  sun  northward,  is.  greater  than  that  which 
ensues  after  bis  passage  south,  since  in  the  former  case  the 
winds  are  drawn  inwards  from  the  ocean  and  carry  greater 
quantities  of  moisture,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  winds  are 
drawn  from  the  tend  north  of  the  equator,  and  their  mois- 
ture is  already  in  great  part  spent  In  the  northern  and 
eastern  regions  of  Africa  the  winds  and  rains  are  governed 
u  much  by  the  heating  and  cooling  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent as  by  that  of  Africa  itself,  but  in  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  the  continent  the  rule  is  well  exem- 
plified. Thus  In  Daniara  Land,  bordering  on  the  southern 
tropic,  there  is  one  short  rainy  season  from  February  till 
April,  beginning  only  with  the  northing  sun;  at  Loanda 
in  Angola  the  greater  rains  last  from  February  till  May, 
aba  lesser  rainy  season,  when  the  sun  has  passed  this  place 
going  south,  occurs  in  November  only.  At  Annobon 
island,  surrounded  by  wide  sea,  April  and  May  are  the 
rainy  months  of  the  northing  sun,  October  and  November 
of  the  southing.  The  Guinea  coast,  facing  the  sea  to 
southward,  has  its  greater  rainy  season  from  March  to 
Jane,  when  the  northing  sun  draws  the  ocean  winds  on  to 
the  coast;  and  its  lesser  rains  occur  in  October  and 
November,  when  the  sun  has  passed  southward  from  the 
land.  N caring  the  northern  tropical  line,  the  coast-land 
from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Senegal  river  has  a  simple  wot 
and  dry  season  during  the  year. 

On  the  eastern  coast-land  the  rains  are  move  dependant  on 
the  direction  of  the  monsoon  winds ;  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Zambeze  and  on  the  Mozambique  coast  the  rains  begin  in 
November,  after  the  north-east  monsoon  wind  has  set  in  over 
the  northern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  bringing  with  it  the 
vapours  drawn  from  the  sea  to  condense  on  the  coast  slopes. 
The  rains  continue  here  till  March,  when  the  south-west 
monsoon  begins  to  blow  away  from  the  land  towards  the 
then  heated  surface  of  Asia.  At  Zanzibar  there  is  a  double 
rainy  season,  a  stronger  in  the  months  of  March,  April, 
snd  May,  with  the  northing  sun,  beginning  immediately 
after  the  south-west  monsoon  has  set  in,  and  a  weaker  in 
September  and  October  with  the  southing  sun.  Under 
the  equator  on  the  east  coast  the  rains  begin  in  April  with 
the  south-west  monsoon,  continuing  rill  June,  and  during 
this  period  the  sky  is  obscured  by  heavy  clouds.  The 
son  here  is  only  marked  by  a  few  showers 


In  September  and  October.  WLils  the  north-east  mon- 
soon is  blowing  the  sky  remains  of  a  cloudless  blue.  In 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  between  these  tropical  coasts, 
the  rainy  seasons  appear  rather  to  precede  than  follow  tho 
advancing  sun.  In  tho  region  of  the  central  Zambeze  the 
greater  rains  last  through  February,  March,  and  April, 
the  lesser  occurring  in  October  and  November.  The  worst 
droughts  are  experienced  in  December  and  January. 
Nearer  the  centre  of  the  continent  the  two  rainy  seasons 
become  so  lengthened  as  almost  to  merge  into  one  period 
of  rains,  extending  over  about  eight  months  of  the  year. 
In  the  newly -explored  country  south-west  of  the  Tanganyika, 
Dr  Livingstone  found  that  the  rains  began  in  October,  and 
that  the  last  showers  fell  in  May;  but  there  is  probably  a 
drier  period  between  these  limits.  At  the  Tanganyika  Lake 
the  rainy  season  begins  in  September,  lasting  till  May,  and 
the  same  rainy  reason  has  been  observed  in  the  interior 
country  of  the  west  coast  immediately  north  of  the 
equator.  Between  these  points,  in  Manuyema  country, 
Dr  Livingstone  found  that  the  rains  continaed  till  July, 
or  almost  through  the  year.  Northward  in  the  interior  the 
rainy  seasons  are  again  clearly  divided  into  a  greater  and 
leaser,  and  in  the  regions  west  of  the  Upper  Nile  between 
5*  and  10*  N.  lat,  the  stronger  rains  occur  from  August 
till  October,  the  weaker  come  with  the  northing  sun  in 
April  and  May.  Tho  plateau  of  Abyssinia,  rising  high 
above  the  general  level  of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  inter- 
cepting and  condensing  the  moist  winds,  has  also  a  double 
rainy  season,— a  greater  from  June  to  September,  when  the 
sun  is  passing  southward;  a  lesser  in  February  and  April, 
with  the  northing  sun.  The  rainy  seasons  in  Central  Africa 
are  ushered  in  and  accompanied  by  violent  thunderstorms 
and  by  occasional  falls  of  haiL  The  quantity  of  the  ram* 
fall,  which  is  excessive  in  the  regions  near  the  equator, 
diminishes  rapidly  to  north  and  south  of  this  belt  as  the 
dry  regions  on  the  borders  of  the  tropics  are  approached. 

The  Sahara,  and  also  the  Kalahari  of  Southern  Africa,  are 
almost  rainless  regions,  but  wherever  a  sufficient  elevation 
occurs  to  intercept  a  cooler  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  rain 
is  not  wanting,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Oreat  Desert  A 
striking  instance  of  this  is  related  by  Mr  Richardson.  That 
traveller  relates  that  when  on  the  borders  of  the  mountain 
knot  of  "Air,  in  about  latitude  19°  N.,  on  the  30th  Sept 
1850,  there  was  a  cry  in  the  encampment,  'Tho  wady  is 
coming.'  Going  out  to  look,  I  saw  a  broad  white  sheet  of 
foam  advancing  from  the  south  between  the  trees  of  the 
valley.  In  ten  minutes  after  a  river  of  water  came  pouring 
along,  and  spread  all  around  us,  converting  the  place  of  our 
encampment  into  an  isle  of  the  valley.  The  current  in  its 
deepest  part  was  very  powerful,  capable  of  carrying  away 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  of  uprooting  trees.  This  is  one  of 
tha  most  interesting  phenomena  I  have  witnessed  during 
my  present  tour  in  Africa.  The  scene,  indeed,  was  per- 
fectly African.  Rain  had  been  observed  falling  In  the 
south  ;  black  clouds  and  darkness  covered  that  zone  of  the 
heavens,  and  an  hour  afterwards  came  pouring  down  this 
river  of  water  into  the  dry  parched-up  valley." 

The  causes  of  -  want  of  rainfall  in  the  vast  region  of  the 
Sahara  appear  to  be  mainly  these — that  the  winds  advanc- 
ing towards  it  come  from  a  cooler  and  moistcr  to  a  warmer 
and  drier  region,  indeed  to  the  hottest  and  driest  of  all, 
and  so  are  constantly  losing  in  moisture  and  gaining  in 
temperature  as  they  approach ;  the  high  plateau  of 
Abyssinia  forms  an  effective  screen  from  the  winds  of  tho 
Indian  Ocean,  wringing  out  their  moisture  before  the 
Sahara  is  reached,  and  on  the  Atlantic  side  the  north-east 
trade  wind  constantly  blows  away  from  the  land ;  a 
barrier  of  mountains  also  deprives  the  Sahara  of  rain  from 
tho  south-west  Another  cause  of  dryness  is  the  low  level 
of  great  areas  of  the  Sahara,    We  have  seen  that  wherever 
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there  is  a  considerable  elevation,  even  In  its  midst  there  is 
a  periodical  raioiall  The  Kalahari  region  is  almost  rain- 
less, on  account  of  the  great  heat  to  Which  it  is  subjected  ~, 
but  specially  because  the  winds  coming  towards  it  from 
the  eastward,  the  prevailing  winds,  expend  their  moisture 
on  the  high  slopes  of  the  plateau  which  face  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Heavy  dews,  consequent  on  the  rapid  changes  of 
day  and  night  temperature  in  these  bare  regions,  partly 
compensate  the  deficiency  of  rain. 

The  portions  of  the  continent  which  lie  beyond  the 
tropica  north  and  south,  the  outer  slopes  of  the  plateau  of 
Eerbary  and  of  the  Cape  Colony,  have  no  marked  rainy 
season,  and  the  times  of  the  occurrence  of  rain  are  altered, 
the  summers  of  both  being  drier,  the  showers  more  frequent 
in  winter.  In  Natal,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  plateau  in 
its  neighbourhood,  rain  may  be  expected  in  any  month; 
but  the  greatest  falls  occur  from  October  to  March.  The 
absolute  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  Africa  has  as  yet 
been  measured  at  so  few  points,  that  no  definite  conclusions 
can  be  arrived  at  respecting  it 

Although  Africa  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  torrid 
and  warm  rones,  its  vegetable  productions  are  essentially 
different  in  differeut  parts.  Thus,  in  the  extreme  north, 
groves  of  oranges  and  olives,  plains  covered  with  wheat 
and  barley,  thick  woods  of  evergreen  oaks,  cork-trees,  and 
sea-pines,  intermixed  with  cypresses,  myrtles,  arbutus,  and 
fragrant  tree-heaths,  form  the  principal  features  of  the 
landscape.  On  this  northern  coast  the  date-palm  is  first 
found  ,  but  its  fruit  does  not  arrive  at  perfection,  and  it  is 
chiefly  valued  as  an  ornamental  object  in  gardens.  Various 
kinds  of  grain  are  cultivated.  Beyond  this  region  of  the 
coast  and  the  Atlas  chain,  with  the  borders  of  the  Sahara, 

the  borders  of  Soudan,  that  the  date-tree  forms  the  charac- 
teristic feature.  Beiag  peculiarly  adapted  to  excessive  dry- 
ness and  high  temperature,  it  flourishes  where  few  other 
plants  can  maintain  an  existence.  Were  it  not  for  the  fruit 
of  the  invaluable  date-tree,  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert 
would  almost  entirely  depend  on  the  products  of  other  regions 
for  their  subsistence.  With  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Sahara,  the  date-tree  disappears,  the  baobab  or  monkey 
bread-tree  takes  its  place,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the 
tropical  rains,  a  new,  rich,  and  highly-developed  flora  pre- 
sents itself.  These  trees,  together  with  huge  cotton-trees, 
oil-palms,  sago-palms,  and  others  of  the  same  majestic  tribe, 
determine  the  aspect  of  the  landscape.  The  laburnum  ex- 
pands its  branches  of  golden  flower,  and  replaces  the  senna 
of  the  northern  regions,  and  the  swamps  are  often  covered 
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ground-nut,  form  the  farinaceous  plants.  The  papaw,  the 
tamarind,  the  Senegal  custard  apple,  and  others,  replace 
the  vine  and  the  fig.  In  Southern  Africa,  again,  the  tro- 
pical forms  disappear,  and  in  the  inland  desert-like  plains, 
the  fleshy,  leafless,  contorted,  singular  tribes  of  kapsias.  of 
mosembryanthemums,  euphorbias,  craaaulas,  aloes,  and  other 
succulent  plants,  make  their  appearance.  Endless  species  of 
heaths  are  there  found  in  great  beauty,  and  the  hills  and  rocks 
are  scattered  over  with  a  remarkable  tribe  of  plants  called 
Cyeadactm.  Plants  of  the  protea  tribe  also  add  to  the  extra- 
ordinary variety  in  the  vegetable  physiognomy  of  that  region. 

Of  the  characteristic  African  plants,  the  date-tree  is  oue 
of  the  moat  important,  as  it  is  likewise  among  the  nearly 
one  thousand  different  species  of  palms.  It  furnishes,  as  it 
were,  the  bread  of  the  desert,  beyond  which  it  occurs  only 
in  Western  Asia,  wherever  a  similar  dry  and  hot  climate 
prevails.  This  tree  requires  a  sandy  sou,  and  springs  most 
not  be  absent.  The  dates  furnish  food  not  only  for  man, 
but  for  the  camel  and  the  horse.  For  the  latter  purpose 
the  stones  are  used  in  many  parts,  and  are  said  to  be  more 
nourishing  than  the  fruit  itself.  The  Arabs  make  a  great 
variety  of  dishes  of  which  dates  form  the  chief  part  Of 
the  sap  of  the  tree  paim-wine  is  prepared,  and  the  young 
leaves  are  eaten  like  cabbage. 

In  Southern  Africa  are  the  extensive  miniature  woods  of 
heaths,  as  characteristic  as  the  groves  of  date-palms  in  the 
north  No  less  than  five  hundred  species  have  already  been 
discovered.  These  plants,  of  which  some  reach  the  height 
of  12  to  IS  feet  (Erica  ureeolarit),  are  covered  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  innumerable  flowers  of 


beautiful  colours,  the  red  being  prevalent 

The  papyrus  is  an  aquatic  plant,  having  a  stem  from  3 
to  6  feet  high  It  inhabits  both  stagnant  waters  and  run- 
ning streams,  and  is  common  in  the  countries  of  the  Nile, 
particularly  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  Its  soft,  smooth  flower- 
stem  afforded  the  most  ancient  material  from  which  paper 
was  prepared,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  one  of  the  noticeable 
African  plants.  It  has,  however,  also  been  used,  for  other 
purposes ;  its  flowering  stems  and  leaves  are  twisted  into 
ropes ;  and  the  roots,  which  are  sweet,  are  used  as  food.1 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  "  synonymic  hats 
of  species  of  mammals"  given  by  Mr  Andrew  Murray,* 
affords  a  general  view  of  the  distribution  of  terrestrial 
mammala  in  the  different  parts  of  Africa, — the  figures  denot- 
ing the  number  of  species  found  in  each  of  the  divisions,  those 
in  the  last  column  being  the  number  peculiar  to  Africa . — 
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The  order  Quadrumana  is  well  represented,  more  particu- 
larly within  the  tropics,  whence  they  decrease  northwards  and 
southwards.  The  most  important  members  of  this  family 
are  the  anthropoid  monkeys,  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla,  in 
Tropical  and  Western  Africa.  Baboons  and  mandrils,  with 
low  exceptions,  are  peculiar  to  Africa.    Only  a  few  species 


of  the  genus  Macaws,  which  is  East  Indian,  are  found  in 
Africa.     The  only  short-tailed  species  (ila 
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it  North  African,  and  is  alto  found  wild  on  the  opposite 
coast  at  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  In  Madagascar  the  place 
of  the  true  monkeys  is  aupplied  by  the  peculiar  tribe  of  the 
true  Lemon  or  tnakia  Many  specie*  have  close  affinities 
with  those  of  Asia;  thus  the  orang-outang  of  Borneo  is 
represented  in  Africa  by  the  chimpanzee.  The  gibbons  are 
entirely  wanting. 

Of  the  larger  Carnivore  the  bear  is  almost  entirely  wanting, 
and  occurs  only  sparely  in  the  Atlas  Mountains  in  Barbery. 
The  true  martens  are  unknown,  but  otters  occur.  Of  the 
Cani$  family  the  jackal  is  characteristic,  and  roams  over 
the  whole  of  Africa;  it  differs  from  the  Asiatic  species  in 
its  paler  skin,  which  approaches  the  colour  of  the  prevailing 
deserts.  The  wolf  and  fox  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
northern  margin  of  Africa.  Hysanaa  are  true  African 
tenants;  the  striped  hyaena  extending  from  Asia  over  North 
Africa,  the  spotted  hyaena  over  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
tinent; in  the  southmost  part  of  the  continent  the  brown 
hyaena  is  also  found,  and  with  it  the  aardwolf,  or  earth 
wolf  of  the  Cape  colonists,  allied  to  this  genus.  Africa  is 
the  chief  home  of  the  lion,  which  there  remains  undisturbed 
at  king  over  the  lower  animal  creation,  though  it  has  been 
driven  inwards  from  the  more  settled  portions  of  the  coast- 
land;  while  in  the  extreme  south-western  parts  of  Asia,  to 
which  it  is  now  confined,  its  power  is  divided  with  that  of 
the  tiger.  The  leopard,  serval,  caracal,  chaus,  and  civet 
est  (the  locality  of  the  true  civet  being  North  Africa),  are 
the  other  principal  representatives  of  the  cat  tribe.  The 
berpestes  or  ichneumons  have  the  same  distribution  as 
the  civets;  the  species  which  destroys  the  eggs  of  the 
crocodile  is  found  in  Egypt  and  the  North  of  Africa. 

Of  wild  horses  the  asinine  group  is  characteristic  of 
Asia,  and  the  hippotigrine  of  Africa.  The  quagga,  exclu- 
sively African,  inhabits  the  most  southern  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  is  scarcely  found  north  of  the  Orange  river, 
hot  occurs  in  great  herds',  associated  with  the  white-tailed 
pm;  the  zebra  (£quu*  Burdullii),  or  zebra  of  the  plains, 
u  widely  distributed  over  Africa,  from  the  limit  of  the 
quagga  to  Abyssinia  and  the  west  coast ;  the  zebra  of  the 
mountains  (Squtu  reora),  more  completely  striped  than  the 
rest,  is  only  known  in  South  Africa.  The  true  onager  or 
aboriginal  wild  ass  is  indigenous  to  North-East  Africa  and 
the  island  of  Socotra.  A  species  inhabiting  the  high  land 
of  Abyssinia  is  distinct  from  these.  The  horse,  domesti- 
cated in  other  parts  of  Africa,  excepting  the  region  of  forests, 
it  not  found  in  the  eastern  intertropical  region;  and,  for 
tome  cause  not  yet  clearly  ascertained,  it  appears  to  be 
impossible  to  acclimatise  it  then.  The  single  humped 
camel  or  dromedary  is  used  over  the  whole  of  North 
Africa,  as  far  south  and  west  as  the  river  Niger  and 
Lake  Chad.  The  Indian  buffalo  has  spread  by  introduc- 
tion to  North  Africa;  the  Cape  buffalo,  a  species  peculiar 
to  Africa,  reaches  as  far  north  as  a  line  from  O nines 
to  Abyssinia ;  the  Bot  Braehyeerut  is  a  species  peculiar 
to  West  Africa,  from  Senegal  to  the  Gaboon.  Of  sheep, 
the  Ovu  Tragtlaphut  is  peculiar  to  North  Africa;  the 
Ibex  goat  extends  into  Abyssinia.  The  family  of  the 
antelopes  is  essentially  African,  five-sixths  of  the  species 
composing  it  being  natives  of  that  country,  and  chiefly  of 
the  portion  lying  south  of  the  Sahara,  occurring  in  dense 
herds.  Lastly,  the  giraffe,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  characteristic  of  African  quadrupeds,  ranges  from 
the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony  as  far  as  the  Sahara  and 
Nubia. 

Of  Edentata  the  seven  species  known  to  occur  in  Africa 
ire  also  peculiar  to  it.  The  sard wark  ( OrycUropvt  eapentit) 
is  essentially  burrowing  in  its  habits;  and  the  burrows 
formed  by  these  animals  are  the  source  of  frequent  danger 
to  the  waggons  and  horses  of  the  Capo  colonists. 

A  genu*  of  moles  is  met  with  in  South  Africa,  but  is 


not  found  in  the  tropical  regions.  The  Cape  or  gilded  mole, 
chryio-chlort,  is  so  called  from  its  iridescent  glossy  fur; 
two  or  three  species  of  hedgehog  occur  in  the  continent, 
and  Madagascar  has  a  peculiar  family  resembling  these  in 
appearance,  but  without  the  power  of  rolling  up  into  a  ball 
for  defence.  Bats  are  numerous  in  Africa,  but  few  are 
peculiar  to  it 

Of  Rodents  the  burrowing  kinds  prevail.  The  African 
species  of  porcupine  are  known  in  the  northern  and  western 
coast-lands  and  in  South-East  era  Africa.  The  hyrax  ex- 
tends over  Eastern  Africa  and  a  portion  of  the  west  coast 
Hares  are  only  known  in  the  countries  north  of  the  Sahara 
and  in  the  Cape  colony.  Among  squirrels,  those  with 
bristles  or  spines  in  their  fur  are  peculiar  to  the  southern 
regions  of  the  continent 

The  ornithology  of  Africa  presents  a  close  analogy  in 
many  of  its  species  to  those  of  Europe  and  South  Asia. 
Thus,  on  its  northern  coasts,  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
species  to  be  found  which  does  not  also  occur  in  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.'  The  ornitho- 
logy of  the  region  of  the  Nile  and  the  northern  coasts  is 
identified  with  that  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Spain.  The 
deserts  are  inhabited  by  species  adapted  to  its  solitudes; 
while  Southern  Africa  presents  different  species. 

The  ostrich,  the  hugest  of  birds,  which  has  been  described 
as  the  feathered  camel,  or  the  giraffe  among  birds,  is  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  Africa.  But  its  chief  home  is  the 
desert  and  the  open  plains;  mountainous  districts  it  avoids, 
unless  pressed  by  hunger.  The  beautiful  white  feathers, 
so  highly  prized  by  the  ladies  of  Europe,  are  found  in  the 
wings  of  the  male  bird.  The  chase  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  and  it  requires  the  greatest  care  to  get  within 
musket-shot  of  the  bird,  owing  to  its  constant  vigilance 
and  the  great  distance  to  which  it  can  see.  The  fleetest 
hone,  too,  will  not  overtake  it  unless  stratagem  be  adopted 
to  tire  it  out  If  followed  up  too  eagerly,  the  chase  of  the 
ostrich  is  not  destitute  of  danger;  for  the  huntsman  has 
sometimes  had  his  thigh-bone  broken  by  a  single  stroke 
from  the  leg  of  a  wounded  bird. 

The  large  messenger  or  secretary-bird,  which  preys  upon 
serpents  and  other  reptiles,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
African  birds.  It  is  common  near  the  Cape,  and  is  not 
seldom  domesticated.  Of  gallinaceous  fowls,  adapted  to  the 
poultry-yard,  Africa  possesses  but  a  single  genus,  the  guinea- 
hens,  which,  however,  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world.  These  birds,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  dis- 
tinct species,  go  in  large  flocks  of  400  or  500,  and  are  most 
frequently  found  among  underwood  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds 
and  rivers.  There  are,  besides,  many  species  of  partridges 
and  quails  in  different  parts  of  Africa.  Water  fowl  of 
various  species  are  also  abundant  on  the  lakes,  and  rivers, 
as  are  likewise  various  species  of  owls,  falcons,  and  vul- 
tures, the  latter  of  which  are  highly  useful  in  consuming 
the  offal  and  carrion,  which  might  otherwise  taint  the  air 
and  produce  disease 

Among  the  smaller  birds  of  Africa  are  many  species  re- 
markable for  the  gaudinesa  and  brilliancy  of  their  plumage, 
or  the  singularity  of  their  manners  and  economy.  Of  the 
former  kind  may  be  mentioned  the  sunbirds,  the  lampro- 
tornis,  the  bee-eaters,  the  rollers,  the  plantain -eaters,  the 
parrots,  the  halcyons,  and  numerous  smaller  birds  that 
swarm  in  the. forests.  Of  the  latter  kind  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  the  honey-cuckoo  (Cuculut  indicator). 

Though  Africa  is  not  exempt  from  the  scourge  of  veno- 
mous or  dangerous  reptiles,  still  it  has  comparatiyely  fewer 
than  other  tropical  countries,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
climate.  The  reptiles  harboured  by  the  desert  regions 
consist  chiefly  of  harmless  lizards  and  serpents  of  a  small 
size,  though  often  venomous.  The  frog  and  tortoise  tribe* 
I  are  represented  in  but  fsw  species  and  numbers. 
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Tho  most  important  among  the  reptiles  is  the  crocodile, 
which  inhabits  nearly  all  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  within 
the  tropics,  and  is  still  abundant  in  the  Nile  below  the  first 
cataract 

The  chameleon  is  common  in  Africa.  Among  the  veno- 
mous species  of  snakes  are  the  purple  naja,  the  cerastes  or 
horned  viper,  the  ringed*  naja,  and  the  darting  viper. 

Edible  fiah  are  found  almost  everywhere  in  great  variety 
and  quantity.  The  fresh  waters  of  Egypt  produce  the 
gigantic  biahir,  the  coffres,  and  numerous  species  of  the 
piraelodes.  Many  varieties  of  fish  exist  in  the  great  inte- 
rior lakes ;  five  large  species  found  in  the  Tanganyika  are 
described  by  Burton.  The  greater  number  of  the  fiah  of 
the  Red  Sea  resemble  tho  saxatiles  of  the  warm  seas  of 
Asia.  On  the  west  coasts  are  found  the  fish  belonging  to 
equatorial  latitudes,  while  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
produce  those  of  France  and  Spain.  The  seas  of  the 
southern  extremity  possess  the  species  common  to  the 
latitudes  of  the  antarctic,  south  of  the  three  great  capes. 
The  fish  of  the  east  coast  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
ludian  Sea. 

Of  the  insect  tribes  Africa  also  contains  many  thousand 
different  kinds.  The  locust  has  been,  from. time  imme- 
morial, tho  proverbial  scourge  of  the  whole  continent;  scor- 
pions, scarcely  leas  to  be  dreaded  than  noxious  serpents, 
are  everywhere  abundant;  and  tho  zebub,  or  fly,  one  of 
the  instruments  employed  by  the  Almighty  to  punish  the 
Egyptians  of  old,  is  still  the  plaguo  of  the  low  and  cultivated 
districts.  In  the  interior  of  Africa  a  venomous  fly  occur* 
in  certain  regions  of  the  south  and  cast,  which  is  fatal  to 
nearly  all  domestic  animals.  It  is  called  tsetse  {Glouina 
tnortttatu),  and  its  size  is  almost  that  of  the  common  blue 
fly  which  settles  on  meat ;  but  tho  wings  are  larger.  On 
the  absence  of  this  insect  greatly  depended  the  success  of 
recent  explorers  in  that  quarter,  as,  where  it  appeared,  their 
cattle  infallibly  fell  victims  to  its  bite.  There  are  large 
tribes  which  cannot  keep  eithor  cattle  or  sheep,  because  the 
tsetse  abounds  in  their  country.  Its  bite  is  not,  however, 
dangerous  to  man;  wild  animals  likewise  are  undisturbed  by 
it  Tho  termites  or  white  ants  are  likewise  a  scourge  to 
>ho  country  where  they  occur  in  great  numbers.  This 
destructive  creature  devours  everything  in  tho  shape  of 
wood,  leather,  cloth,  Ac,  that  falls  in  its  way;  and  they 
march  together  in  such  swarms,  that  the  devastation  they 
commit  is  almost  incredible. 

Of  the  class  of  zoophytes,  the  brilliant  polypi  of  every 
variety,  and  madrepores,  abound  on  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  produce  the  finest  coral, 
and  those  of  the  Red  Sea  bristle  with  extensive  reefs  of  the 
same  molluscs. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  about  the  lati- 
tude of  209  N.,  the  population  of  Africa  consists  largely 
of  tribes  not  originally  native  to  the  soil,  but  of  Arabs  and 
Turks,  planted  by  conquest,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
Jews,  tho  children  of  dispersion;  and  the  more  recently 
introduced  French.  The  Berbers  of  the  Atlas  legion,  the 
Tuaricks  and  Tibbus  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  Copts  of 
Egypt,  may  be  viewed  as  the  descendants  of  ths  primitive 
stock,  while  those  to  whom  the  general  name  of  Moors  is 
applied,  are  perhaps  of  mixed  descent,  native  and  foreign. 
From  the  latitude  stated  to  the  Capo  Colony,  tribes  com- 
monly classed  together  under  the  title  of  tho  Ethiopic  or 
Negro  family  are  found,  though  many  depart  very  widely 
from  the  peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  Negro,  which  is 
most  apparent  in  the  natives  of  the  Guinea  coast  In  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  on  its  borders,  the  Hottentots  form  a 
distinct  variety  in  the  population  of  Africa,  most  closely 
resembling  the  Mongolian  races  of  Asia. 

The  Copts,  or  as  they  are  correctly  pronounced,  either 
Ckoobt  or  Ckibt,  are  considered  to  be  the  descendants  of 
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the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  do  not  now  compose  more 
than  one  sixteenth  part  of  the  population  of  Egypt,  their 
number  not  exceeding  145,000,  about  10,000  of  whom 
reside  at  Cairo.  Conversions  to  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and 
intermarriages  with  the  Moslems,  have  occasioned  this) 
decrease  in  their  numbers ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
persecutions  which  they  endured  from  their  Arabic  invaders 
and  subsequent  rulers.  They  were  forced  to  adopt  distinc- 
tions of  dress,  and  they  still  wear  a  turban  of  a  black  or 
blue,  or  a  grayish  or  light  brown  colour,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  red  or  white  turban.  In  some  parts  of  Upper  Egypt 
there  are  villages  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  Copts. 
Their  complexion  is  somewhat  darker  than  that  of  the  Arabs, 
their  foreheads  flat,  and  their  hair  of  a  soft  and  woolly 
character;  their  noses  short,  but  not  flat;  mouths  wide,  and 
lips  thick ;  tho  eyes  large,  and  bent  upwards  in  an  angle 
like  those  of  the  Mongols ;  their  check-bones  high,  and  their 
beards  thin.  They  are  not  an  unmixed  race,  their  ancestors 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  having  intermarried  with 
Greeks,  Nubians,  and  Abyssinians.  With  the  exception  of 
a  small  proportion,  the  Copts  are  Christians  of  the  sect  called 
Jacobites,  Eutychians,  Monophysites,  and  Monothelites, 
whose  creed  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
a.  ii.  451.  They  are  extremely  bigoted,  and  bear  a  bitter 
hatred  to  all  other  Christians;  they  are  of  a  sullen  temper, 
extremely  avaricious,  great  dissemblers,  ignorant,  and  faith- 
less. They  frequently  indulge  in  excessive  drinking;  but  in 
their  meals,  their  mode  of  eating,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  pass  their  hours  of  leisure,  which  is  chiefly  in  smoking 
their  pipes  and  drinking  coffee,  they  resemble  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  Most  of  the  Copts  in  Cairo  are 
employed  as  secretaries  and  accountants,  or  tradesmen ;  they 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  government  offices;  and  as 
merchants,  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  jewellers,  architects, 
builders,  and  carpenters,  they  are  generally  considered 
more  skilful  than  the  Moslems.  The  Coptic  language  is 
now  understood  by  few  persons,  and  the  Arabic  being 
employed  in  its  stead,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  dead 
language. 

The  countries  above  Egypt  are  inhabited  by  two  tribes 
of  people  resembling  each  other  in  physical  characters,  but 
of  distinct  language  and  origin.  One  is,  perhaps,  the 
aboriginal  or  native,  the  other  a  foreign  tribe.  Dr  Prichard 
terms  them  Eastern  Nubians,  or  Nubians  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  Nubians  of  the  Nile,  or  Berberines.  All  these  tribes 
are  people  of  a  red-brown  complexion,  their  colour  in  some 
instances  approaching  to  black,  but  still  different  from  the 
ebony  hue  of  the  Eastern  negroes.  Their  hair  is  often 
frizzled  and  thick,  and  is  described  as  even  woolly;  yet 
it  is  not  precisely  similar  to  the  hair  of  the  negroes  of 
Guinea.  The  Eastern  Nubians  are  tribes  of  roving  people 
who  inhabit  the  country  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea ;  the  northern  division  of  this  race  are  the  Ababdeh, 
who  reach  northward  in  the  eastern  desert  as  far  as  Koaeeir, 
and,  towards  the  parallel  of  Deir,  border  on  the  Bishari. 
The  Bishari  reach  thence  towards  the  confines  of  Abyssinia. 
The  latter  are  extremely  savage  and  inhospitable ;  they  are 
said  to  drink  the  warm  blood  of  living  animals ;  they  are 
for  the  most  part  nomadic,  and  live  on  flesh  and  milk. 
They  are  described  as  a  handsome  people,  with  beautiful 
features,  fine  expressive  eyes,  of  slender  and  elegant  forms  ; 
their  complexion  is  said  to  be  a  dark  brown,  or  a  dark 
chocolate  colour.  The  Barabra  or  Berberines  are  a  people 
well  known  in  Egypt  whither  they  resort  as  labourers 
from  the  higher  country  of  the  Nile.  They  inhabit  the 
valley  of  that  name  from  the  southern  limit  of  Egypt  to 
Senn  .ar.  They  are  a  people  distinct  from  the  Arabs  and 
all  the  surrounding  nations.  They  live  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile ;  and  wherever  there  is  any  soil,  they  plant  f 
trees,  set  up  wheels  lor  irrigation,  and  sow  " 
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leguminous  plants.  A.t  Cairo,  whither  many  of  this  race 
resort,  they  are  esteemed  for  their  honesty.  They  profess 
Islam.  The  Barahra  are  divided  into  three  sections  by 
their  dialects,  which  are  those  of  the  Nuba,  the  Kenous, 
and  the  Dongolawi  According  to  Dr  Prichard,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Berberines  may  be  an  offset  from  the  original 
stock  which  first  peopled  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

The  country  of  the  Nubians  is  limited  on  the  west  by 
that  of  the  Tibbus,  who  are  spread  over  the  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  Sahara,  an  far  as  Fezzan  and  Lako  Chad.  Dr 
Latham  considers  it  probable  that  their  language  belongs 
to  the  Nubian  class.  They  inhabit  the  locality  of  the 
ancient  Libyans  or  Libya.  Their  colour  is  not  uniform. 
In  some  it  is  quite  black,  but  many  have  copper-coloured 
faces.  They  are  slim  and  well  made,  have  high  cheek- 
bones, the  nose  sometimes  flat  like  that  of  the  negro,  and 
sometimes  aquiline.  Their  mouth  is  in  general  large,  but 
their  teeth  fine.  Their  lips  are  frequently  formed  like 
those  of  Europeans ;  their  eyes  are  expressive,  and  their 
hair,  though  curled,  not  woolly.  The  females  are  especially 
distinguished  by  a  light  and  elegant  form,  and  in  their 
walk  and  erect  manner  of  carrying  themselves  are  very 
striking.  Their  feet  and  ankles  are  delicately  formed,  and 
not  loaded  with  a  mass  of  brass  or  iron,  as  is  the  practice 
in  other  countries  of  Northern  Africa,  but  have  merely  a 
light  anklet  of  polished  silver  or  copper,  sufficient  to  show 
their  jetty  skin  to  more  advantage ;  and  they  also  wear 
neat  red  slippers.  The  Tibbus  are  chiefly  a  pastoral  people. 
They  keep  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  but  camels 
constitute  their  principal  riches.  The  villages  of  the 
Tibbus  are  very  regularly  built  in  a  square,  with  a  space 
left  on  the  north  and  south  faces  of  the  quadrangle  for  the 
use  of  the  cattle.  The  huts  are  entirely  of  mats,  which 
exclude  the  sun,  yet  admit  both  the  b'ght  and  the  air.  Tho 
interior  of  these  habitations  is  singularly  neat:  clean 
wooden  bowls  for  the  preservation  of  milk,  each  with  a 
cover  of  basket-work,  are  hung  against  their  walls.  They 
are  greatly  exposed  to  predatory  incursions  into  their 
country  by  the  enemies  who  surround  them.  The  Tibbus 
of  Tibeaii  are  described  by  Dr  Nachtigal  as  of  medium 
stature,  well  made,  of  elegant  though  muscular  frame;  in 
colour  they  vary  between  a  clear  bronze  and  black.:  the 
greater  number  are  dark  bronze-coloured,  yet  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  what  is  generally  recognised  as  the  negro 
physiognomy.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic  in 
slaves  between  Sudan,  Fezzan,  and  Tripoli 

"  All  that  is  not  Arabic  in  the  kingdom  of  Marocco," 
says  Dr  Latham,  "  all  that  is  not  Arabic  in  the  French 
provinces  of  Algeria,  and  all  that  is  not  Arabic  in  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  Fezzan,  is  Berber.  The  language,  also,  of  the 
ancient  Cyrenaica,  indeed  the  whole  country  bordering  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Tripoli  and  Egypt,  is  Berber.  The 
extinct  language  of  the  Canary  Isles  was  Berber;  and, 
finally,  the  language  of  the  Sahara  is  Berber.  The  Berber 
languages,  in  their  present  geographical  localities,  are  essen- 
tially inland  languages.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Arabic  is 
the  language  for  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast  from  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  mou|h  of  the  Senegal"  The  Berber 
nation  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  from  the  times  of 
the  earliest  history  has  been  spread  over  the  same  extent 
of  country  as  at  present ;  the  ancient  Numidian  and 
Mauritanian  names  of  Sallust,  and  other  writers,  have  a 
meaning  in  the  modem  Berber.  It  has  affinities  with  the 
Semitic  languages.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Atlas  these 
people  are  called  Berbers ;  in  the  southern  tracts  they  are 
the  Shnluh  or  Shelhas.  In  the  hilly  country  belonging 
to  Tunis,  the  Kabylea;  in  Mount  Auress,  the  Showiah;  and 
.a  the  Desert,  the  Tuarick, — all  belong  to  the  tame  group. 
I  he  mountains  of  Atlas  are  said  ta  1*  inhabited  by  more 


than  twenty  different  tribes,  carrying  on  perpetual  warfare 
against  each  other.  They  are  very  poor,  and  make  plun- 
dering excursions  in  quest  of  the  means  of  supporting  life. 
They  are  described  as  an  athletic,  strong-featured  people, 
accustomed  to  hardships  and  fatigue.  Their  only  covering 
is  a  woollen  garment  without  sleeve*,  fastened  round  the 
waist  by  a  belt 

The  Shuluh,  who  are  the  mountaineers  of  the  Northern 
Atlas,  five  in  villages  of  houses  made  of  stouo  and  mud, 
with  slate  roofs,  occasionally  in  tenU,  and  even  in  caves. 
They  are  chiefly  huntsmen,  but  culti\*ate  the  ground  and 
rear  bees.  They  are  described  as  lively,  intelligent,  well- 
formed,  athletic  men,  not  tall,  without  marked  features, 
and  with  light  complexions.  The  Kabylcs,  or  Kabaily,  of 
the  Algerian  and  Tunisian  territories,  are  the  most  indus- 
trious inhabitants  of  the  Barbary  States,  and,  besides  till- 
age, work  the  mines  contained  in  their  mountains,  and 
obtain  lead,  iron,  and  copper.  They  live  in  huts  made  of 
the  branches  of  trees  and  covered  with  clay,  which  resemble 
the  magalia  of  the  old  Numidiana,  spread  in  little  groups 
over  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  preserve  the  grain, 
the  legumes,  and  other  fruits,  which  are  the  produce  of 
their  husbandry,  in  mattoura,  or  conical  excavations  in  the 
ground.  They  are  of  middle  stature ;  their  complexion  is 
brown,  and  sometimes  nearly  black. 

The  Tuarick  are  a  people  spread  in  various  tribes  through 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Sahara.  The  expedition  under 
Richardson,  Berth,  and  Overweg,  who  traversed  and  ex- 
plored a  great  portion  of  the  Tuarick  territories,  has  greatly 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  these  people.  The  following 
arc  the  names  and  localities  of  the  principal  tribes:— 

1.  Tanelkum,  located  in  Fezzam 

{Ouraghen,  family  of  Shafou,  \  i  .  * 
Emanghasatan,  „  of  Ha  tee  tab,  >  J*^^  t 
Amana,  „  of  Jabour,  ) 

3.  Aheethanaran,  the  tribe  of  Janet. 

4.  Hagar  (Ahagar),  pure  Hagara  and  Maghatah.  They 
occupy  the  tract  between  Ghat,  Tuat,  and  Timbuktu. 

5.  Saganiaram,  located  on  the  route  from  Aisou  to  Tuat 

6.  Kailouees,  including  tho  Kailouees  proper,  tho 
Kaltadak,  and  the  Kalfadai. 

7.  Kilgris,  including  the  Kilgris  proper,  the  Iteesan,  and 
the  Ashraf.  These  and  the  tribes  under  the  preceding 
head  inhabit  the  kingdom  of  Ahir. 

8.  Gulimad,  tribes  surrounding  Timbuktu  in  great  num- 
bers. This,  probably  identical  with  the  Sorghou,  is  tho 
largest  and  most  powerful  tnbe,  while  the  Tanelkuma  ore 
the  smallest  and  weakest 

The  various  tribes  are  very  different  in  their  characters, 
but  they  are  ail  fine  men,  tall,  straight,  and  handsome. 
They  exact  a  tribute  from  all  the  caravans  traversing  their 
country,  which  chiefly  furnishes  them  with  the  means  of 
subsistence.  They  are  most  abstemious,  their  food  consist- 
ing principally  of  coarse  brown  bread,  dates,  olives,  and 
water.  Even  on  the  heated  desert,  where  the  thermometer 
generally  iB  from  90°  to  120*,  they  are  clothed  from  head 
to  foot  and  cover  the  face  up  to  the  eyes  with  a  black  or 
coloured  handkerchief. 

The  Moors  who  inhabit  large  portions  of  the  empire  of 
Marocco,  and  are  spread  all  along  the  Mediterranean  coast 
are  a  mixed  race,  grafted  upon  the  ancient  Mauritanian 
stock ;  whence  their  name.  After  the  conquest  of  Africa 
by  the  Arabs  they  becamo  mixed  with  Arabs ;  end  having 
conquered  Spain  in  their  turn,  they  intermarried  with  the 
natives  of  that  country,  whenco,  after  a  possession  of  seven 
centuries,  they  were  driven  back  to  Mauritania.  They 
are  a  handsome  racer  having  much  more  resemblance  tc 
Europeans  and  western  Asiatics  than  to  Arabs  or  Berbers, 
although  their  language  is  Arabic,  that  is,  the  Megrebin 
dialect,  which  differs  considerably  from  the  Arabic  fu 
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Arabia,  and  even  in  Egypt  They  are  an  intellectual 
people,  and  not  altogether  unlettered;  but  they  are  cruel, 
revengeful,  and  blood-thirsty,  exhibiting  but  very  few 
traces  of  that  nobility  of  mind  and  delicacy  of  feeling  and 
taste  which  graced  their  ancestors  in  Spain.  The  history 
of  the  throne  of  Marocco,  of  the  dynastic  revolutions  at 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  is  written  with  blood  ,  and 
among  the  pirates  who  infested  the  Mediterranean  they 
wer*  the  worst  Their  religion  is  the  Mohammedan.  They 
are  temperate  in  their  diet  and  simple  in  their  dress,  except 
the  richer  classes  in  the  principal  towns,  where  the  ladies 
literally  cover  themselves  with  silk,  gold,  and  jewels,  while 
the  men  indulge  to  excess  their  love  of  fine  horses  and 
splendid  arms.  They  generally  lead  a  settled  life  as  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  or  agriculturists,  but  there  are  also  many 
wandering  tribes.  They  exhibit  considerable  skill  and  taste 
in  dyeing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  swords,  saddlery, 
loathernware,  gold  and  silver  ornament*.  At  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  London  in  1851,  the  Moorish  department 
contained  several  articles  which  were  greatly  admired.  The 
Moors  along  the  coast  of  Marocco  still  carry  on  piracy  by 
means  of  armed  boats. 

At  two  different  periods,  separated  from  each  other  by 
perhaps  a  thousand  years,  Africa  was  invaded  by  Arabic 
tribes,  which  took  a  lasting  possession  of  the  districts  they 
conquered,  and  whose  descendants  form  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  population  of  North  and  Central  Africa, 
while  their  language  has  superseded  all  others  as  that  of 
civilisation  and  religion..'  Of  the  first  invasion  more  has 
been  said  under  the  head  "Abyssinians."  The  second  was 
that  effected  by  the  first  successors  of  Mahomet,  who  con- 
quered Egypt,  and  subsequently  the  whole  north  of  Africa 
as  far  as  the  shorn  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  course  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Hegira,  or  the  seventh  of  the  Christian 
era.  As  regards  language,  Egypt  is  now  an  entirely  Arabic 
country,  although  in  many  other  respects  the  Fellahs  are 
totally  different  from  the  peasants  in  Arabia.  .  But  there 
are  also  several  tribes  of  true  Arabic  descent  scattered 
about  from  the  high  lands  of  Abyssinia  down  over  Nubia 
and  Egypt,  and  westward  over  the  central  provinces  of 
Kordofan,  Darfur,  Waday,  and  Bornu.  Others  wander  in 
the  Libyan  deserts  and  the  Great  Sahara,  as  well  as  in  the 
states  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  leading  a  similar  life 
with  the  Kabyles,  but  constituting  a  totally  distinct  race. 
Others,  again,  dwell  in  the  empire  of  Marocco,  among  whoa 
those  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  are  notorious  for 
their  predatory  habits  and  ferocious  character.  In  many 
places  Arabic  adventurers  have  succeeded  in  subduing 
native  tribes  of  every  nationality,  over  which  they  rule  as 
sovereign  lords ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar  resides  an 
Arabic  royal  dynasty.  Many  of  the  smaller  islands  to  the 
north  of  Madagascar  are  inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  traces 
of  them  have  been  discovered  in  Madagascar  itself.  The 
African  Arabs  are  not  all  alike  in  features  and  colour  of 
skin,  the  differences  being  attributable  to  some  of  them 
having  intermarried  with  natives,  while  others  preserved 
the  purity  of  their  blood. 

The  early  settlements  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  are  facto 
universally  known.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  large  numbers 
of  them  settled  at  Alexandria  and  in  Cyrenaica,  and  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  they  rapidly  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  possessions  in  Africa;  many  also  took 
refuge  in  Abyssinia.  King  Philip  IL  having  driven  them 
out  of  Spain,  many  thousands  of  families  took  refuge  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.  They  are  now  numerous  in 
all  the  larger  towns  in  the  north,  where  they  carry  on  the 
occupation  of  merchants,  brokers,  die,  the  trade  with 
Europe  being  mostly  in  their  hands.  They  live  in  a  state 
of  great  degradation,  except  in  Algiers,  where  the  French 
sretored  them  to  freedom  and  independence.    They  have 


acquired  much  wealth,  and  although  compelled  to  hide 
their  riches  from  the  cupidity  of  their  rulers,  they  lose  no 
opportunity  of  showing  them  whenever  they  can  do  so 
without  risk  of  being  plundered,  fear  and  vanity  being 
characteristic  features  of  their  character.  The  Jewesses  in 
Marocco  and  Algiers  are  of  remarkable  beauty. 

Ever  since  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Sultan  Selim,  and 
the  establishment  of  Turkish  pasbalics  in  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
and  Algiers,  Turks  have  settled  in  the  north  of  Africa;  and 
as  they  were  the  rulers  of  the  country,  whose  numbers  were 
always  on  the  increase  on  account  of  the  incessant  arrivals 
of  Turkish  soldiers  and  officials,  the  Turkish  became,  and  still 
is,  the  language  of  the  different  governments.  Properly  speak- 
ing, however,  they  are  not  settled,  but  only  encamped  in 
Africa,  and  hardly  deserve  a  place  among  the  African  nations. 

Not  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Abyssinia 
are  Abyssinians;  nor  are  the  real  Abyssinians  all  of  the 
same  origin,  being  a  mixed  race,  to  the  formation  of  which 
several  distinct  nations  have  contributed.    The  primitive 
stock  is  of  Ethiopian  origin,  but,  as  their  language  clearly 
shows,  was  at  on  early  period  mixed  with  a  tribe  of  the 
Himyarites  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  who*  in 
their  turn,  were  ethnologically  much  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Hebrews  than  with  the  Joctanides,  or  the 
Arabs  properly  speaking.    In  the  igo  of  the  Egyptian 
Ptolemies,  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Jews 
settled  in  Abyssinia  in  such  numbers,  that  not  only  their 
religion  spread  among  the  inhabitants,  but  the  Hebrew 
language  became  mixed  with  the  Abyssinian  as  it  then 
was.    Hence  the  surprising  analogy  between  the  principal 
Abyssinian  languages,  viz.,  the  Ghees  in  Tigre,  and  the 
Amharic  in  Amhara,  with  the  Hebrew.  The  uninterrupted 
intercourse  with  Arabia,  and  the  immigration  of  several 
Arabic  tribes,  also  contributed  towards  the  apparently 
Semitic  aspect  of  the  present  Abyssinian  language.  A 
large  portion  of  Abyssinia  having  been  occupied  bjr  Galla 
and  other  tribes,  we  shall  here  only  dwell  on  the  original 
Abyssinians.    They  inhabit  a  large  tract,  extending  from 
the  upper  course  of  the  Blue  River,  north  as  far  as  the  Red 
Sea,  and  some  isolated  districts  in  the  south  and  south-east 
To  the  west  of  them  are  the  Agau  Abyssinians,  a  different 
tribe,  whose  idiom,  however,  is  the  common  language  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Tigre  and  Amhara  also.  Abyssinia 
was  once  a  large  and  powerful  kingdom,  but  the  Galla 
having  conquered  the  whole  south  of  it,  it  gradually  declined 
until  the  king  or  emperor  became  a  mere  shadow,  in  whose 
name  several  vassal  princes  exercise  an  nnlimit^d  power 
each  in  his  own  territory.    Owing  to  their  jealousy  and 
mutual  fears,  war  seldom  ceases  amo-    'he  inhabitants. 
The  Christian  rel'gion  was  introduced  into  Abyssinia  in 
the  first  centuries  after  Christ ;  but  whatever  ito  condition 
might  have  been  in  former  times,  it  now  presents  a  de- 
graded mixture  of  Christian  dogmas  and  rites,  Jewish 
observances,  and  heathenish  superstition.  Yet  of  Judaism, 
which  was  once  so  powerful,  but  feeble  traces  aro  extant, 
while  the  Mohammedan  religion  is  visibly  on  the  increase. 
European  missionaries  have  been,  and  still  are  very  active 
among  them,  but  their  efforts  have  been  crowned  only 
with  partial  success.    The  Abyssinians,  the  < : alias  being 
excluded  from  that  denomination,  are  a  fine  strong  race, 
of  a  copper  hue,  more  or  less  dark,  and  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  Negroes,  with  whom,  however,  they  have 
frequently  been  confounded,  because  they  were  called  a 
black  people    Their  noses  are  nearly  straight,  their  eyes 
beautifully  clear,  yet  languishing,  and  their  hair  is  black 
and  crisp,  but  not  woolly.    They  are  on  the  whole  a  bar- 
barous people,  addicted  to  the  grossest  sensual  pleasures  ; 
and  their  priests,  among  whom  marriage  is  customary  are' 
little  better  than  the  common  herd  of  the  people  They 
live  in  huts,  a  large  assemblage  of  which  forms  a  so-called 
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town;  and  although  they  possess  some  solid  constructions 
of  stone,  such  as  churches  and  bridges,  it  appears  that  these 
were  built  by  the  Portuguese,  the  ruins  at  Axum  and  other 
places  belonging  to  a  much  earlier  period,  when  the  country 
undoubtedly  enjoyed  a  higher  civilisation  than  at  present. 
Owing  to  the  influence  exercised  upon  them  during  the  last 
thirty  years  by  European  missionaries  and  travellers,  their 
conduct  towards  strangers  is  less  rude  than  it  used  to  bo 
at  the  time  of  Bruce.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding the  low  at.ite  of  their  religion,  the  Christians  in 
Abyssinia  are  not  allowed  to  keep  slaves,  although  they  may 
purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again. 
o  This  extensive  race  comprehends  by  far  the  greater  num- 
~ber  of  African  nations,  extending  over  the  whole  of  Middle 
2  and  South  Africa,  except  its  southernmost  projection  to- 
g  wards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  line  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  in  the  west  to  Cape  Jerdaffun  in  the 
east,  forms  its  northern  limits  almost  with  geometrical 
accuracy,  few  Ethiopic  tribes  being  found  to  the  north  of 
it  All  the  members  of  this  race,  however,  are  not  Negroes. 
The  latter  are  only  one  of  its  numerous  offshoots;  but 
between  the  receding  forehead,  the  projecting  cheek-bones, 
the  thick  lips  of  the  Negro  of  Guinea,  and  the  more  straight 
configuration  of  the  head  of  a  Galla  in  Abyssinia,  there  are 
still  many  striking  analogies ;  and  modern  philology  hav- 
ing traced  still  greater  analogies,  denoting  a  common  origin, 
among  the  only  apparently  disconnected  languages  of  so 
many  thousands  of  tribes,  whose  colour  presents  all  the 
hues  between  the  deepest  black  and  the  yellow  brown,  it  is 
do  longer  doubtful  that  the  Negro,  the  Galla,  the  Somali, 
and  the  K  afire,  all  belong  to  the  same  ethnological  stock. 

The  principal  Negro  nations,  as  we  know  them,  are  the 
Uandingou,  who  are  numerous,  powerful,  and  not  uncivi- 
lised, in  Senegambia,  and  farther  inland,  around  the  head 
waters  of  the  (juorra,  where  they  have  established  a  great 
number  of  kingdoms  and  smaller  sovereignties.  The  inland 
trsde  is  chiefly  in  their  hands.  They  are  black,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  yellow,  and  their  hair  is  completely  woolly.  The 
Wolo/t  or  Yolof$,  whoso  language  is  totally  different  from 
those  of  their  neighbours,  are  the  handsomest  and  blackest 
of  all  Negroes,  although  they  live  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  equator  than  moat  of  the  other  black  tribes,  their  prin- 
cipal dwelling-places  being  between  the  Senegal  and  the 
Gambia,  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  They  are  a  mild 
and  social  people.  The  Fovlah*  or  Fellatah*  occupy  the 
central  parts  of  Soudan,  situated  in  the  crescent  formed  by 
the  course  of  the  Quorra,  and  also  large  tracts  to  the  south- 
east, as  far  as  the  equator  west  to  the  Senegal,  and  east  till 
beyond  Lake  Chad.  Their  colour,  as  a  rule,  is  black,  inter- 
mixed, however,  with  a  striking  copper  hue,  some  of  them 
being  hardly  more  dark  than  gipsies.  They  are  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  nations  in  Africa,  very  industrious,  live  in 
commodious  and  clean  habitations,  and  are  mostly  Moham- 
medans. A  distinction  was  formerly  made  between  the 
Foulahs  of  Senegambia  and  the  Fellatahs  of  Central  Africa, 
but  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
stock,  and  speak  the  same  language.  The  hair  of  the  Foulahs 
is  much  leas  woolly  than  that  of  other  Negroes.  Of  the  prin- 
cipal nations  in  Guinea,  among  whom  the  true  Negro  type  is 
particularly  distinct,  especially  around  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
are  the  Feloops,  near  the  Casamanca,  very  black,  yet  hand- 
some; and  the  Ashanti,  of  the  Amina  race,  who  surpass 
all  their  neighbours  in  civilisation,  and  the  cast  of  whose 
features  differs  so  much  from  the  Negro  type  that  they  are 
said  to  be  more  like  Indians  than  Africans ;  although  this  is 
perhaps  only  true  of  the  higher  orders.  They  are  atill  in 
possession  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  country  behind  the 
Slave  Coast  ia  occupied  by  tribes  akin  to  she  Dahomeh  on 
the  coast  In  South  Guinea  we  meet  three  principal  races, 
namely,  the  Congo,  the  Ahunda.  and  the  Bcnguela  Ne- 


groes, who  are  divided  into  a  variety  of  smaller  tribes,  with 
whom  we  are  much  leas  acquainted  than  with  the  northern 
Negroes,  although  the  Portuguese  have  occupied  this  coast 
for  upwards  of  three  centuries.  The  Wamatai  and  Wok- 
teavi,  possibly*  of  Abyssinian  stock,  are  a  remarkable  race 
of  wild  nomad  hunters,  who  occupy  the  high  plateau  which 
rises  between  the  coast-land  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  extend- 
ing from  the  equator  southward  to  the  route  which  leads 
from  Zanzibar  to  the  Tanganyika  Lake.  They  are  the  terror 
of  the  more  settled  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  countries, 
and  occasionally  make  raids  down  eveu  to  the  coast-land 
behind  Mombas.  The  next  great  branch  of  the  Ethiopia 
race  comprehends  the  Galla,  who  occupy  an  immense  tract 
in  Eastern  Africa,  from  Abyssinia  as  far  as  the  fourth  degree 
of  S.  latitude,  on  the  coast  inward  from  Mombas.  Our 
knowledge  of  them  is  chiefly  confined  to  those  G alias  who 
conquered  Abyssinia  With  regard  to  their  physical  con- 
formation, they  stand  between  the  Negro  of  Guinea  and  the 
Arab  and  Berber.  Their  countenances  are  rounder  than 
those  of  the  Arabs,  their  noses  are  almost  straight,  and  their 
hair,  though  strongly  frizzled,  is  not  so  woolly  as  that  of  tho 
Negro,  nor  are  their  lips  quite  so  thick  Their  eyes  are  small 
(in  which  they  again  differ  from  the  Abyssinians),  deeply 
set,  but  very  lively.  They  are  a  strong,  large,  almost  bulky 
people,  whose  colour  varies  between  black  and  brownish, 
some  of  their  women  being  remarkably  fair,  considering 
the  race  they  belong  to.  An  interesting  tribe  of  them  has 
lately  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Europeans,  the 
Somali,  originally  Arabs,  who  have  advanced  from  the 
southern  shores  of  tho  Gulf  of  Aden  since  the  15th  century, 
and  now  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  East  African  pro- 
montory wedging  into  the  Galla  region,  and  almost  dividing 
that  country  into  two  distinct  portion*  For  the  moat 
part  they  pursue  a  wandering  and  pastoral  life. 

In  the  central  regions  of  the  continent  the -negroid 
tribes,  which  are  classed  under  the  general  name  of 
Wanyamwezi,  occupying  tho  plateau  south  of  the  Vic- 
toria and  east  of  the  Tanganyika  Lakes,  have  been  made 
known  by  Burton  and  subsequent  travellers ;  round  the 
west  and  north  of  the  Victoria  ore  several  distinct  king- 
doms, the  chief  being  those  of  Karaguo  and  Uganda, 
traversed  by  Speke  and  Grant ;  in  the  region  west  of  the 
Upper  Nile  the  countries  of  the  Jur,  Dor,  and  Bongo 
tribes  have  been  explored  by  Dr  Schweinfurth,  and  he  has 
passed  beyond  the  watershed  of  the  Nile  into  a  new  basin, 
where  he  found  the  Niamniam  and  Monbuttu  tribe* 
Dr  Livingstone,  in  his  latest  journey,  has  entered  the 
country  of  the  Manyuema  tribes,  west  of  Tanganyika,  in 
the  heart  of  the  continent;  these  he  describes  as  a  fine,  tall 
handsome  race,  superior  alike  to  the  slaves  seen  at  Zanzibar 
and  the  typical  negro  of  the  west  coast;  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  living  in  a  primitive  condition,  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  outer  world.  The  Balunda  race  of  Negroea 
occupy  a  great  area  of  South  Central  Africa,  and  have  two 
ancient  and  powerful  kingdoms  of  Muropua  and  Lunda,  the 
former  ruled  over  by  the  hereditary  "  Muata "  or  chief 
llianvo,  who  has  his  capital  near  the  Caasabi  tributary  of  the 
Congo,  and  the  latter  by  the  Hianvo'a  vassal,  the  Caxembe, 
whose  palace  is  near  the  Luapula  river,  south-west  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  Kibakoe  or  Quiboque  and  Lobal,  south-west  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hianvo,  are  the  chief  states  on  tho  bordcra 
of  Angola  and  Benguela  j  towards  the  Nyassa  lake,  south- 
east  from  the  Cazembe's  dominions,  the  Maravi  tribe  is  per 
haps  the  most  powerful,  and  beyond  the  Nyassa  that  of  the 
Wahiao  is  the  chief.  The  Makololo  tribe,  occupying  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  Zambeze  basin,  is  of  southern  origin,  and 
forms  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  Negro  and  Kaffre. 

The  Kaffres,  who,  together  with  the  tribes  most  akin  to 
them,  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  South  Africa,  especially 
tho  eastern  portions,  have  some  analogy  with  Europeans  ui 
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their  features ;  but  they  are  woolly  haired,  and  while  some 
are  almost  black,  others  are  comparatively  fair,  although 
some  of  their  tribes  might  have  been  mixed  with  the  East- 
ern Negroes.  They  have  been  very  wrongly  classed  with 
the  Negroes.  They  are  a  strong,  muscular,  active  people, 
addicted  to  plunder  and  warfare.  The  Eastern  Kaffrea, 
among  whom  the  Amakosah  and  Amazulah  are  best  known 
to  us,  on  account  of  their  frequent  invasions  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  are  much  more  savago  than  the  western  and  north- 
ern, or  the  Bechuana  and  Sichuana  tribes.  All  Kaffres  are 
pastoral,  keeping  large  herds  of  cattle  ;  but  the  last-named 
tribes  inhabit  large  towns,  well-built  houses,  cultivate  the 
ground  carefully,  and  exhibit  every  appearance  of  being 
capable  of  entire  civilisation.  Tho  word  Kaffro,  or  Kafir, 
as  it  ought  to  bo  written,  is  Arabic,  and  was  first  applied 
by  the  Europeans  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique, because  they  were  so  called  by  the  Mohammedans, 
in  whose  eyes  they  were  Kafir »,  that  is  infidels. 

We  conclude  this  sketch  with  the  Hottentot  race,  which 
is  entirely  different  from  all  the  other  races  of  Africa. 
Where  they  originally  came  from,  and  how  they  happened 
to  be  hemmed  in  and  confined  entirely  to  this  remote  corner 
of  the  earth,  is  a  problem  not  likely  to  be  ever  satisfactorily 
solved.  The  only  people  to  whom  the  Hottentot  has  been 
thought  to  bear  a  resemblance,  are  the  Chinese  or  Malays, 
or  their  original  stock  the  Mongols.  Liko  these  people 
they  have  the  broad  forehead,  tho  high  check-bones,  the 
oblique  eye,  the  thin  beard,  and  the  dull  yellow  tint  of 
complexion,  resembling  the  colour  of  a  dried  tobacco  leaf ; 
but  there  is  a  difference  with  regard  to  the  hair,  which 
grows  in  small  tufts,  harsh,  and  rather  wiry,  covering  the 
Bcalp  somewhat  like  the  hard  pellets  of  a  shoe-brush.  The 
women,  too,  have  a  peculiarity  in  their  physical  conforma- 
tion, which,  though  occasionally  to  bo  met  with  in  other 
nations,  is  not  universal,  as  among  tho  Hottentots.  Their 
constitutional  "  bustles '*  sometimes  grow  to  three  times  the 
size  of  those  artificial  stuffings  with  which  our  fashionable 
ladies  have  disfigured  themselves.  Even  the  females  of  the 
diminutive  Bosjesmen  Hottentots,  who  frequently  perish  of 
hunger  in  tho  barren  mountains,  and  are  reduced  to  skele- 
tons, have  the  same  protuberances  as  the  Hottentots  of  tho 
plains.  It  is  not  known  even  whence  the  name  of  Hotten- 
tot proceeds,  as  it  is  none  of  their  own.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  hot  and  tot  frequently  occurring  in  their  singu- 
lar language,  in  which  the  monosyllables  are  enunciated 
with  a  palatic  clacking  with  the  tongue,  like  that  of  a  hen, 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  name,  and  that  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  named  them  hoUn-toL  They  call  themselves  qui- 
quw,  pronounced  with  a  clack.  They  are  a  lively,  cheerful, 
good- humoured  people,  and  by  no  moans  wanting  in  intel- 
lect ;  but  they  have  met  with  nothing  but  harsh  treatment 
since  their  first  connection  with  Europeans.  Neither  Bar- 
tholomew Diaz,  who  first  discovered,  nor  Vasco  de  Game, 
who  first  doubled,  tho  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  nor  any  of  the 
subsequent  Portuguese  navigators,  down  to  1509,  had  much 
communication  with  tho  natives  of  this  southern  angle  of 
Africa;  but  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  Francisco  d'Al- 
meydo,  viceroy  of  India,  having  landed  on  his  return  at 
Saldanha  (now  Table)  Bay,  was  killed,  with  about  twenty 
of  bis  people,  in  a  scuffle  with  the  natives.  To  avenge  his 
death,  a  Portuguese  captain,  about  three  years  afterwards, 
is  said  to  have  landed  a  piece  of  ordnance  loaded  with  grape 
shot,  as  a  pretended  present  to  the  Hottentots.  Two  ropes 
were  attached  to  this  fatal  engine  ;  tho  Hottentots  poured 
down  in  3warnis.  Men,  women,  and  children  flocked  round 
the  deadly  machine,  as  the  Trojans  did  round  the  wooden 
horse,  "funemque  manu  contin.jnrf.  gaudent."  The  brutal 
Portuguese  fired  off  tho  piece,  and  viewed  with  savage 
delight  tho  mangled  carcasses  of  the  deluded  people.  The 
Dutch  effected  their  ruin  by  gratifying  their  propensity  for 


brandy  and  tobacco,  at  the  expense  of  their  herds  of  cattle, 
on  which  they  subsisted.  Under  the  British  sway  they  have 
received  protection,  and  shown  themselves  not  unworthy  of  it 
They  now  possess  property,  and  enjoy  it  in  security.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  villages,  and  the  neatest  and  best-cultivated 
gardens,  belong  to  a  large  community  of  Hottentots,  under 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  a  few  Moravian  missionaries. 

These  forlorn  people  are  of  Hottentot  origin.  Of  "them 
also  several  tribes  have  been  discovered  much  farther  north, 
and  intelligence  has  lately  reached  Europe,  that  between 
the  Portuguese  possessions,  in  the  very  centre  of  South  Africa, 
there  is  a  nation  of  dwarfish  appearance  who  possess  large 
herds,  and  who  seem  to  belong  to  the  origi  nol  Bushmen  stock. 

The  island  of  Madagascar  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Malay 
origin,  exhibiting  traces  of  Negro  and  Arabic  mixture. 

The  area  and  population  of  Africa  and  its  divisions  are 
thus  estimated : — 1 
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In  the  central  forest  regions  of  Africa,  wherever  com- 
munication* with  the  coast-land  have  been  opened  up, 
hunting  the  elephant  for  its  tusks  to  barter  with  the  traders 
ip pears  to  be  the  characteristic  occupation,  if  any,  beyond 
that  of  mere  attention  to  the  daily  wants  of  life,  is  engaged 
in;  and  here  the  population  may  be  considered  as  a  settled 
one,  living  in  villages  in  the  more  open  spaces  of  the  woods. 
A  rudely  agricultural  state  seems  to  mark  the  outer  belt  of 
negro  land  on  each  side  of  the  equatorial  tone,  where  the 
population  is  also  more  or  leas  stationary.  The  arid  regions 
of  the  Sahara  and  the  Kalahari  beyond  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  thinly  scattered  nomadic  population,  though  here 
also  the  fertile  wadys  form  lines  of  more  permanent  habita- 
tion, and  contain  permanent  towns  and  villages.  Except- 
ing in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  Abyssinia,  on  a  narrow  margin  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  those  parts  which 
have  been  colonised  by  Europeans,  or  which  came  directly 
under  their  influence,  society  has  remained  in  a  barbarian 
state,  and  there  remain  groat  areas  the  inhabitants  of  which 
bare  as  yet  no  knowledge  of  the  outer  world. 

Ayrieulturt  is  conducted  with  little  art  The  natural 
fertility  of  the  toil  in  the  well-watered  districts  supersedes 
the  need  of  skill,  while  the  production  of  the  simplest 
manufactures  is  alone  requisite,  where  the  range  of  personal 
wants  embraces  few  objects,  and  those  of  the  humblest  class. 

Wart,  cruel  and  incessant,  waged  not  for  the  sake  of 
territory,  but  for  the  capture  of  slaves,  form  one  of  the 
most  marked  and  deplorable  features  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  African  races.  This  practice,  though  not  of  foreign 
introduction,  has  been  largely  promoted  by  the  cupidity  of 
us  Europeans  and  Transatlantic  nations;  and,  unhappily, 
the  efforts  of  private  philanthropy,  and  the  political 
arrangements  of  various  governments,  have  not  yet  availed 
to  terminate  the  hideous  traffic  in  mankind,  or  abate  the 
suffering  entailed  upon  its  victims. 

In  Rdujion,  Christianity  is  professed  in  Abyssinia,  and 
in  Egypt  by  the  Copts,  but  its  doctrines  and  precepts  are 
little  understood  and  obeyed  Mohammedanism  prevails  in 
all  Northern  Africa,  excepting  Abyssinia,  as  f sr  ss  a  line 
passing  through  the  Soudan,  from  the  Gambia  on  the  west 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Quorra  and  Benue,  and  thence 
eastward,  generally  following  the  10th  parallel  of  N.  lat 
to  the  Nile  below  the  junction  of  the  Ohaxal ;  thence  south* 
east,  leaving  the  coast-land  in  the  Mohammedan  region,  to 
Cape  Delgada  In  Marocco,  Algeria,  and  Egypt,  there 
is  an  admixture  of  Jews.  Heathen  Negroes  and  Caffre 
tribes  extend  southward  over  the  continent  from  the  line 
described  above  to  the  colonics  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  continent;  and  over  this  vast  area  the  native  mind 
is  surrendered  to  superstitions  of  infinite  number  and 
character.  In  the  Cape  Colony  Protestantism  again  pre- 
vails, but  with  a  strong  intermixture  of  heathenism.  The 
labours  of  Christian  missionaries  have,  however,  done  much, 
especially  in  South  Africa,  towards  turning  the  benighted 
Africans  from  idols  to  the  living  God 

In  describing  the  political  divisions  of  Africa,  we  shall 
proceed  from  north  to  sot  th. 

The  country  included  under  the  general  name  of  Barbery 
extends  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the  east  to  the 
Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  north,  and  by  the  Sahara  on  the  south.  It  com- 
prises the  states  of  Marocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli 

Marocco,  the  most  westerly  state  of  Barbery,  is  thus 
named  by  the  Europeans,  but  by  the  Arabs  themselves 
Mogr'-eb-el-Aksa,  or  "the  extreme  west"  The  eastern 
boundary  was  determined  in  the  treaty  with  the  French  of 
18th  March  1845,  by  a  line  which,  in  the  south,  com- 
mences east  of  the  oasis  Figueg,  intersecting  the  desert  of 
Angad,  and  reaching  the  Mediterranean  at  a  point  about 


30  miles  atat  of  the  French  port  Nemoura  In  the  south 
Marocco  embraces  the  oasis  of  Tuat  and  the  Wady  Draa. 
The  power  of  the  government  of  Marocco,  which  is  despotic 
and  cruel,  as  well  ss  tho  population  of  the  country,  appear 
to  have  diminished  greatly.  Two-thirds  of  the  country  are 
independent  of  the  Sultan's  suthority,  and  are  held  by 
mountain  chiefs  who  defy  his  power.  The  trade  of  the  coast 
is  maintained  by  European  merchants.    See  Marocco. 

Algeria  extends  from  Marocco  in  the  west,  to  Tunis  in 
the  east,  and  closely  answers  in  its  limits  to  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Numidis.  The  southern  boundaries  are  not 
very  definite,  falling,  as.  they  do,  within  the  boundless 
plains  of  the  desert.    See  Algiers. 

Tunis  is  the  smallest  of  the  Barbery  states.  The  con- 
figuration of  the  surface  is  similar  to  that  of  Algeria,  in 
three  divisions,  the  "Tell,"  or  fertile  coast  slopes,  tho 
steppes  on  the  high  lands,  end  the  low-lying  Sahara  beyond 
The  highest  peaks  range  between  4000  and  8000  feet 
The  southern  plains  comprise  the  land  of  dates  (Belad- 
el-Jerid),  and  several  extensive  salt  lakes.  Tunis  possesses 
but  few  rivers  and  streams,  and  springs  are  plentiful  only 
in  the  mountainous  regions. 

The  climste  is,  upon  the  whole,  salubrious,  and  is  not  of 
the  same  excessive  character  as  that  of  Algeria;  regular 
sea-breezes  exercise  an  ameliorating  influence  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter;  frost  is  almost  unknown,  and  snow  never 
falls.  During  summer  occasional  winds  from  the  south 
render  the  atmosphere  exceedingly  dry  and  hot 

Tho  natural  productions  of  the  country  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  Barbery  states,  but  dates  of 
the  finest  quality  are  more  largely  produced.  The  horses 
and  dromedaries  are  of  excellent  breed,  and  the  former  are 
eagerly  sought  for  the  French  army  in  Algeria.  Boss  are 
reared  in  great  quantity,  and  coral  fisheries  are  carried  on. 
Of  minerals  lead,  salt,  and  saltpetre  ore  the  most  noticeable. 

The  population  consists  chiefly  of  Mohammedan  Moors 
and  Arabs;  the  number  of  Jews  is  estimated  at  45,000, 
and  of  Roman  Catholics  25,000.  The  former  have  attained 
a  higher  degree  of  industry  and  civilisation  than  their 
brethren  elsewhere;  those  of  the  latter  who  inhabit  the 
central  mountainous  regions  are  nearly  independent 

The  government  is  vcjted  in  a  hereditary  bey,  and  has 
been  conducted  in  peace  and  security  for  a  number  of 
years.  From  the  year  1575  on  wards,  Tunis  has  been  under 
the  rule  of  Turkey;  but  by  a  finnan  of  October  1871  the 
Sultan  renounced  the  ancient  tribute.  The  bey,  who  is 
styled  "  Possessor  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,"  is  confirmed 
in  his  position  at  Constantinople,  and  may  neither  enter 
into  a  war,  nor  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  nor  cede  any  part 
of  his  territory  without  the  sanction  of  the  Sultan.  The 
Tunisian  coinage  bears  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
troops  (3900  infantry  and  artillery,  and  100  cavalry,  form 
the  regular  army)  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sublime  Porto 
in  time  of  war.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  bey  has 
absolute  power.    The  slave  trade  was  abolished  in  1842. 

The  commerce  of  Tunis  is  considerable,  but  agriculture 
is  in  a  backward  state.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
wool,  olive-oil,  wax,  honey,  hides,  dates,  grain,  coral,  Ac. 

The  principal  town  is  Tunis,  situated  on  a  shallow  lake 
on  the  north  coast  It  is  the  most  important  commercial 
place  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  after 
Alexandria,  and  has  a  population  of  about  125,000.  The 
aite  of  the  ancient  Carthage  is  13  miles  from  Tunis  in  the 
direction  of  Cape  Bon. 

Tripoli,  a  regency  of  the  Turkish  empire,  extends  trom 
Tunis  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  table- 
land of  Barca,  which  forms  s  separate  province.  Politically, 
it  includes  the  pashalic  of  Fezxan,  a  counfrw  which,  in  a 
physical  point  of  view,  belongs  to  the  Sahara. 

Tripoli  is  the  least  favoured  by  nature  of  the  Barbery 
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ftates,  possessing  a  great  extent  of  aterilo  surface.  Mr 
Richardson  graphically  describes  the  physiognomy  of  the 
country  between  the  towns  of  Tripoli  and  Murzuk  in  eight 
zones: — 1.  The  plain  along  the  sea-shore,  with  the  date- 
palm  plantations  and  the  sandhills;  2.  The  Gharian  moan- 
tains,  with  their  olive  and  fig  plantations,  more  favoured 
with  rains  than  the  other  regions;  3.  The  limestone  hills 
and  broad  valleys  between  the  town  of  Kalubah  and 
Qhareeah,  gradually  assuming  the  aridity  of  the  Sahara  as 
yo  proceed  southward ;  4.  The  Hamadah,an  immense  desert 
plateau,  separating  Tripoli  from  Fczzan;  5.  The  sandy 
valleys  and  limestone  rocks  between  El-Hessi  and  EsShaty, 
where  herbage  and  trees  are  found;  6.  The  sand  between 
Shiaty  and  El-Wady,  piled  in. masses  or  heaps,  and  extend- 
ing in  undulating  plains ;  7.  The  sandy  valleys  of  El-Wady, 
covered  with  forests  of  date-palms;  8.  The  plateau  of 
Murzuk,  consisting  of  shallow  valleys,  ridges  of  low  sand- 
stone hills,  and  naked  plains.  These  zones  extend  parallel 
with  the  Mediterranean  shores  through  the  greater  portion 
of  the  ouutry.  A  summit  of  the  Jebel-es-SoJa,  or  Black 
Mountains,  midway  between  Tripoli  and  Murzuk,  almost 
2800  feet  high,  is  supposed  to  be  the  culminating  point  of 
the  regency,  Rivers  exist  only  periodically,  and  springs 
are  exceedingly  scarce. 

The  climate  is  somewhat  more  subject  to  extremes  than 
that  of  Tunis,  especially  in  the  interior,  where  burning  heat 
is  followed  by  excessive  cold.  As  far  south  as  Sokna 
•now  occasionally  falls.  The  climate  of  Murzuk  is  very 
unhealthy,  and  frequently  fatal  to  Europeans. 

The  natural  products  are  very  much  like  thoso  of  Tunis. 
Oxen  and  horses  are  small,  but  of  good  quality;  the  mules 
are  of  excellent  breed.  Locusts  and  scorpions  are  among 
the  most  noxious  animals.    Salt  and  sulphur  are  the  chief 

The  population  is  very  thin.  Arabs  are  the  prominent 
race,  besides  which  are  Turks,  Berbers,  Jews,  Tibbus,  and 
Negroes.  The  country  is  governed  by  a  pasha,  subject  to 
the  Ottoman  empire.  The  military  force  by  which  the 
Turks  hold  possession  of  this  vast  but  thinly-peopled  terri- 
tory amounts  to  4500  men. 

The  commerce  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Tripoli  trade  with  almost  every  part  of  the  Sahara,  as 
well  as  the  Soudan.  At  Murzuk  there  is  a  large  annual 
market,  which  lasts  from  October  to  January.  The  ex- 
ports of  Tripoli  aro  wheat,  wax,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers, 
madder,  esparto  grass,  cattle,  salt,  and  dates. 

Tripoli  is  tho  capital  of  the  regency,  and  the  largest 
town;  it  lies  on  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
plain;  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  30,000.  Murzuk, 
the  capital  of  Fczzan,  has  a  mixed  population  nf  about 
11,000  souls.  The  town  of  Ohadamis  has  about  7000 
inhabitant* 

In  1869  the  maritime  plateau  of  Barca  and  the  depressed 
region  inland  from  it,  which  contains  the  oases  of  Aujila 
and  Jalo,  was  formed  into  a  separate  government,  depend- 
ent directly  upon  Constantinople.  This  country  is  the 
seat  of  tho  ancient  Greek  Pcntafxdu  of  Rernice,  Arsince, 
Barca,  Apollonia,  and  Cyrene.  Bengazi,  the  only  place  of 
importance,  occupies  the  site  of  the  first  of  these  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  from  6000  to  7000  inhabitants. 

Egypt  occupies  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Africa,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  ancient  and  sacred  associations,  and 
its  wonderful  monuments  of  human  art 

Egypt  is  a  vast  desert,  the  fertile  portions  susceptible  of 
cultivation  being  confined  to  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  and  its 
narrow  valley, a  region  celebrated  in  the  most  ancient  historic 
documents  for  its  singular  fertility,  and  still  pouring  an 
annual  surplus  of  grain  into  the  markets  of  Europe.  By  'he 
annual  inundation  of  the  Nile  this  region  is  laid  under  water, 
aud  upon  it*  retirement  the  grain  crops  are  sown  in  the  layer 


of  mud  left  behind  it  Barren  ranges  of  hills  and  elevated 
tracts  occupy  the  land  on  both  sidus  of  the  Nile,  which  la 
the  only  river  of  the  country.  The  amount  of  its  rise  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  solicitude  to  the  people,  for  should  it  pass 
its  customary  bounds  a  few  feet,  cattle  are  drowned,  houses 
are  swept  away,  and  immense  injury  ensues;  a  falling  short 
of  the  ordinary  height,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  dearth 
and  famine,  according  to  its  extent  The  water  of  tLo 
Nile  is  renowned  for  its  agreeable  taste  and  wholesome 
quality.  In  connection  with  the  Nile  is  the  Birket-el- 
Kerun,  a  salt  lake. 

Z  he  climate  is  very  hot  and  dry.  Bain  falls  but  seldom 
along  the  coasts,  but  the  dews  are  very  copious.  The  hot 
and  oppressive  winds,  called  khamsin  and  simooms,  are  a 
frequent  scourge  to  the  country;  but  the  climate  is,  upon 
the  whole,  more  salubrious  than  that  of  many  other  tropical 
countries. 

The  natural  products  are  not  of  great  variety.  The  wild 
plants  are  but  few  and  scanty,  while  those  cultivated  include 
all  the  more  important  kinds  adapted  to  tropical  countries ; 
rice,  wheat,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  are  cultivated  for  export ; 
dates,  figs,  pomegranates,  lemons,  and  olives,  are  likewise 
grown.  The  doum-palm,  which  appears  in  Upper  Egypt, 
is  characteristic,  as  also  the  papyrus.  The  fauna  is  cha- 
racterised by  an  immense  number  of  waterfowl,  flamingoes, 
pelicans,  <fcc.  The  hippopotamus  and  crocodile,  the  two 
primeval  inhabitants  of  the  Nile,  seem  to  be  banished  from 
the  Delta,  tho  latter  being  still  seen  in  Upper  Egypt  The 
cattle  are  of  excellent  breed.  Large  beasts  of  prey  are 
wanting;  but  the  ichneumon  of  the  ancients  still  exists. 
Bees,  silkworms,  and  corals  are  noticeable.  Minerals  are 
scarce,  natron,  salt,  and  sulphur  being  the  principal. 

Tho  native  Egyptians  of  Arab  descent  compose  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  the  peasant  and  labouring  class,  and 
are  termed  Fellahs.  Next  in  number,  though  compara- 
tively few  (145,000),  are  the  Copts,  descended  from  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but 
far  from  being  an  unmixed  race.  The  Arabic  Bedouiu 
tribes,  Negroes,  European  Christians  (Greeks,  Italians, 
French,  Austrian,  English),  the  Jews,  and  the  dominant 
Turks,  compose  the  remainder  of  the  population. 

Egypt  is  formally  a  Turkish  pashalic,  but  the  hereditary 
pasha,  by  whom  the  government  is  conducted,  and  whose 
authority  is  absolute,  is  practically  an  independent  prince. 
The  government  of  Nubia  and  Kordofan  is  also  conducted 
by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  recently  the  whole  of  the  Nile 
valley,  as  far  south  as  the  equator,  has  been  annexed  by 
the  Egyptian  government  An  army  of  about  1 4,000  men 
is  maintained 

The  agriculture  of  Egypt  has  always  been  considerable, 
there  being  three  harvests  in  the  year.  The  industry  is 
limited:  one  peculiar  branch  is  the  artificial  hatching  of 
eggs  in  ovens  heated  to  the  requisite  temperature,  a  pro- 
cess which  has  been  handed  down  from  antiquity,  and  t» 
now  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Copta  Floating  bee-hives 
are  also  peculiar  to  the  Nile.  The  commerce  is  extensive 
and  important:  the  exports  to  Europe  consist  chiefly  of 
cotton,  flax,  indigo,  gum-arabic,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory, 
senna,  and  gold.  The  country  forms  part  of  the  great 
highway  of  traffic  between  Europe  and  Southern  Asia. 
Railways,  from  tho  ports  of  Alexandria  and  Damietta  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Suez  on  the  Red  Sea,  unite 
at  Cairo;  and  a  railway  now  extends  thence  up  the  honk 
of  the  Nile  to  near  the  'first  cataract  of  the  river  at  Assouan, 
in  lat  24°  N. 

The  Suez  canal,  uniting  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, was  begun  in  April  1859,  and  was  opened  for 
traffic  ten  years  later,  in  November  1869.  The  cutting 
runs  from  the  artificial  harbour  of  Port  Said  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, through  the  shallow  lagoon  of  Menzalch,  and 
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through  two  smaller  lakes  with  low  sandhills  between; 

Csarer  Sues  a  depressed  area,  in  which  several  ealt  lakes 
rmorly  existed,  has  been  fillod  up  by  water  let  in  by 
the  canal,  and  now  forms  a  wide  expanse  of  water.  In 
length  the  canal  is  nearly  100  miles,  and  has  a  depth 
throughout  of  36  feet,  with  a  general  width  of  200  to  300 
feet  at  the  top  of  the  banks  and  72  feet  at  she  bottom. 
Vessels  are  able  to  steam  or  be  towed  through  the  canal  in 
sixteen  hours  from  sea  to  sea.  Extensive  harbours  and 
docks  have  bocn  constructed  both  on  the  Mediterranean  side 
and  at  Buss.  The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  Port 
Said  in  1871.  was  1215,  of  928,000  tons,  exclusive  of 
87  war-ships. 

Egypt  proper  is  divided  into  three  sub-paahalics — Bahari 
or  Lower  Egypt,  Vostani  or  Middle  Egypt,  snd  Said  or  Upper 
Egypt.  Cairo,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  the  capital 
of  Egypt,  and  is  the  largest  town  of  Africa,  containing 
554,000  inhabitants:  it  has  400  mosques,  and  upwards  of 
130  minarets,  some  of  them  of  rich  and  graceful  architec- 
ture, presenting  at  a  distance  an  appearance  singularly 
imposing.  Alexandria,  on  tho  coast,  is  the  emporium  of 
the  commerce  with  Europe,  and  has  220,000  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  54,000  Europeans.  Damietta  has  a 
population  of  37,100;  Rosetta  of  18,300.  Sues,  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Bed  Sea,  is  a  small,  ill-built 
town,  but  has  assumed  importance  as  a  good  port  since 
the  establishment  of  the  overland  route  to  India  and  the 
completion  of  the  maritime  canal  It  has  now  nearly 
1 4,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  2500  are  Europeans. 
Port  Said  has  8800  inhabitants,  of  whom  one-half  are 
foreigners. 

Nubia  extends  along  the  Red  See,  from  Egypt  to  Abys- 
sinia, comprising  the  middle  course  of  the  Nile. 

The  natural  features  of  the  country  are  varied;  the 
northern  portion  consisting  of  a  burning  sterile  wilderness, 
while  the  southern,  lying  within  the  ran  go  of  the  tropical 
rains,  and  watered  by  the  Abyssinian  affluents  of  the  Nile, 
exhibits  vegetation  in  its  tropical  glory,  forests  of  arborescent 
grasses,  timber-trees,  and  parasitical  plants  largely  clothing 
tho  country.  This  latter  territory,  which  may  bo  call  ml 
Upper  Nubia,  includes  the  region  of  ancient  Meroe,  situated 
in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Nile  proper,  the  Blue  River, 
and  the  At  bora,  and  comprises,  further  south,  the  recently 
extinguished  modern  kingdom  of  Sennaar. 

Nubia  forms  the  link  between  the  plain  of  Egypt  snd 
the  high  table-lands  of  Abyssinia;  its  general  physical 
character  is  that  of  a  slightly  ascending  region.  The 
lowest  parts  in  Upper  Nubia  scarcely  exceed  an  altitude  of 
1300  "feet;  Khartum,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bluo  and 
White  Rivers,  being  1 345  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
A  chain  of  mountains  and  elevated  land  rises  abruptly 
along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  gradually  sloping  down 
to  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  the.  intermediate  region  being 
intersected  by  smaller  ranges,  groups  of  hills,  and  numerous 
wadys  filled  with  sand.  The  spurs  of  tho  Abyssinian 
table- land,  extending  within  the  southern  confines  of 
Nubia,  reach  a  height  of  3000  feet  Besides  tho  Nile,  tho 
country  is  watered  by  two  other  large  rivers,  its  tributaries, 
the  Bhar-al-Axrek  or  Bine  River,  and  the  Atbara  or 
Takkaxie,  both  being  much  alike  in  magnitude,  and  having 
their  head-streams  in  the  Abyssinian  table  land. 

Tho  climate  of  Nubia  is  tropical  throughout,  and  the 
heat  in  the  deserts  of  its  central  portions  is  not  exceeded 
by  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  southern  half 
of  the  country  is  within  the  influence  of  the  tropical  rains, 
the  northern  partakes  the  character  of  the  almost  rainless 
Sahara ;  and  while  the  latter  is  generally  very  salubrious, 
the  former  is  a  land  of  dangerous  fevers,  particularly  in  the 
plains  subject  to  inundstiona  Such  is  the  Kolla,  a  marshy 
and  swampy  region  of  great  extent,  situated  along  the  foot 


of  the  Abyssinian  Mountains,  tytwesy  tho  Bluo  River  and 
the  Takkawe. 

The  northern  region  is  poor  in  naturaJ  productions,  but 
in  the  south  the  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant ;  palms  form 
a  prominent  feature,  and  the  monkey  bread-tree  attains  its 
moat  colossal  dimensions.  The  date- tree,  dourra,  cotton, 
and  Indigo  are  cultivated.  The  datepalni  dose  not  ex- 
tend beyond  tho  south  of  Abou-Egli,  in  lat  W  3»'. 

The  elephant  occasionally  wanders  as  for  as  Sepnoar; 
the  rhinoceros,  lion,  giraffe,  and  buffalo  are  more  common. 
Tho  waters  are  inhabited  by  crocodiles  more  ferocious  than 
those  of  Egypt,  and  by  huge  hippopotami  The  young 
hippopotamus  brought  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Londoo 
in  1850,  was  captured  In  Nubia,  in  an  island  of  tho  Nile, 
about  1800  miles  above  Cairo :  no  living  specimen  had 
been  seen  in  Europe  since  tho  period  when  they  were 
exhibited  by  the  third  Gordian  in  tho  Colosseum  at  Rome. 
Monkeys  and  antelopes  are  found  in  great  numbers.  The 
camel  does  not  extend  beyond  the  twelfth  degree  of  latitude 
to  the  south.  Ostriches  roam  over  the  deserts ;  and  among 
tho  reptiles,  besides  the  crocodile,  are  large  serpents  of  the 
python  spocies,  and  tortoises.  Of  the  numerous  insects 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  scarabssus  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, still  found  in  Sennaar.  Of  minerals  Nubia  possesses 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  salt 

In  the  inhabitants  two  principal  varieties  are  recognised, 
the  pure  original  population,  and  their  descendants,  mixed 
with  other  nations.  Tho  Berbcrines  inhabit  the  northern 
part,  and  the  Bisharis  the  desert  regions;  the  latter  are  the 
genuine  Nubians,  finely  moulded  and  dark  complexioned, 
supposed  by  some  to  agree  more  closely  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians  than  the  Copts,  usually  deemed  their  represen- 
tatives. In  the  south-eastern  part  the  true  Negro  element 
appears. 

Nubia,  now  a  province  under  tho  paahalic  of  Egypt,  con- 
sisted formerly  of  a  number  of  small  and  independent  king- 
doms. The  Turkish  conquest  lasted  from  1813  to  1822; 
in  the  latter  years  it  was  invaded  and  mercilessly  ravaged 
by  the  army  of  Mahomet  Ali,  under  his  second  son  Isinayl, 
whose  dreadful  atrocities  entailed  a  fearful  fate  upon  him- 
self, having  been  surprised  when  attending  a  nocturnal 
banquet,  at  some  distance  from  his  camp,  and  burned  to 
death. 

The  country  is  favourable  for  agriculture,  which,  how- 
ever, is  only  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent,  by  the  women. 
Cattle  are  abundant,  and  the  camels  of  the  Bisharin  and 
Ababde  are  famous  for  their  enduring  powers  Salt  is 
largely  exported  from  tho  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  to  India, 
and  ivory,  with  other  products  of  tropical  Africa,  forma  a 
principal  article  of  trade 

Khartum,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Egyptian  government,  and  tho  chief  seat  of  commerce,  con- 
tains a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to 
50,000.  It  is  a  modern  town,  having  been  fousded  in  1 82 1 , 
and  lies  in  a  dry,  fiat,  and  unhealthy  country,  near  tho 
confluence  of  tho  two  main  branches  of  the  Nile  It  is  in 
telegraphic  communication  with  Cairo. 

Kordofan,  on  the  western  side  of  Nubia,  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  12°  and  16s,  and  between  the  meridians  29* 
and  32°,  containing  about  30,000  square  miles.  It  is  a  flat 
country,  interspersed  with  a  few  hills,  presenting  in  the  dr^ 
season  a  desert  with  little  appearance  of  vegetation,  and  in 
the  rainy  season  a  prairie,  covered  with  luxuriant  grass  and 
other  plants.  The  general  elevation  of  tho  country  is  2000 
feet,  and  some  of  the  hills  attain  a  height  of  3000.  The 
altitude  of  El  Obeid  is  2150  feet  There  are  no  permanent 
rivers  in  the  country,  and  the  natural  products  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  adjoining  regions  of  Nubia. 

The  population  consists  of  Negroes.  This  country  was, 
simultaneously  with  Nubia,  made  tributary  to  Egypt  The 
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>  of  gum-arabic,  ivory ,  and  gold,  and  is  not 
able.  £1  Obeid,  the  chief  town,  ia  composed  of 
several  villages  of  mud-built  houses,  thatched  with  straw, 
containing  about  12,000  inhabitant* 

The  boundaries  of  Abyssinia  are  somewhat  uncertain ; 
but  confining  it  to  the  provinces  actually  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Christian  or  Mohammedan  princes,  it  may  be  do- 
scribed  as  extending  from  about  9*  to  16°  N.  tat.,  and  from 
35*  to  40"  E.  long    See  Abyssinia. 

The  Saharan  countries  extend  from  the  Atlautic  in  the 
west,  to  the  Nilotic  countries  in  the  east,  from  the  Barbary 
States  in  the  north,  to  the  basins  of  the  Rivers  Senegal  and 
Kawsra,  and  Lake  Chad  in  the  south.  The  area  of  this 
large  space  amounts  to  at  least  2,000,000  square  miles,  or 
upwards  of  one-half  of  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is 
▼ery  scantily  populated,  but  from  our  present  defective 
knowledge  of  that  region,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
can  bo  but  roughly  estimated. 

The  physical  configuration  of  the  Sahara  lias  already  been 
indicated.  Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  heat,  which  is 
almost  insupportable  by  day,  there  is  often  great  cold  at 
night,  owing  to  the  excessive  radiation,  promoted  by  the 
clearness  of  the  sky.  Rain  is  nearly,  though  not  entirely 
absent,  in  this  desolate  region.  It  appears  that  when  nature 
has  poured  her  bounty  over  the  adjoining  regions  in  the 
south,  and  has  little  more  left  to  bestow,  she  sends  a  few 
■mart  showers  of  raiu  to  the  desert,  parched  by  the  long 
prevalence  of  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun  The  prevail- 
ing winds  blow  during  three  months  from  the  west,  and 
nine  months  from  the  east  When  the  wind  increases,  into 
a  storm,  it  frequently  raises  the  loose  sand  in  such  quantities 
that  a  layer  of  nearly  equal  portions  of  sand  and  air,  and  ris- 
ing about  20  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  divides 
the  purer  atmosphere  from  the  solid  earth.  This  sand,  when 
agitated  by  whirlwinds,  sometimes  overwhelms  caravans 
with  destruction,  and,  even  when  not  fatal,  involves  them 
in  the  greatest  confusion  and  danger. 

The  natural  products  correspond  with  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  country.  Vegetation  and  animal  life  exist 
only  sparingly  in  the  oases  or  valleys  where  springs  occur, 
and  where  the  soil  is  not  utterly  unfit  to  nourish  certain 
plants.  Amongst  the  few  trees  the  most  important  is  the 
date-palm,  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  dryness  of  the 
climate.  This  useful  tree  flourishes  best  in  the  eastern 
port  of  the  desert,  inhabited  by  the  Tibbus.  The  doum- 
palm  is  likewise  a  native  of  the  same  port,  and  seems 
entirely  absent  in  the  western  Sahara;  iu  northernmost 
limit  is  on  the  southern  borders  of  Fezzan  and  Tegorry,  in 
lat  24*  N.  Acacias  are  found  in  the  extreme  west  towards 
Scnogambia,  furnishing  the  so-called  gum-arabic.  In  many 
parts  of  the  desert  a  thorny  evergreen  plant  occurs,  about 
18  inches  high.  It  is  eagerly  eaten  by  the  camels,  and  is 
almost  the  only  plant  which  supplies  them  with  food  while 
thus  traversing  the  desert  The  cultivation  of  grains  to  a 
<imu.ll  extent  is  limited  to  the  western  oases  of  Tuat  and 
others,  a  little  barley,  rice,  and  beans,  being  there  grown. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Air  there  are  some  fields  of  maize 
and  other  grains;  but  upon  the  whole,  the  population 
depend  for  these  products  on  Soudan  and  other  regions. 
There  ero  but  a  few  specimens  of  wild  animals  in  these 
wildernesses  ;  lions  and  panthers  are  found  only  on  its  bor- 
ders. Gazelles  and  antelopes  are  abundant,  hares  and  foxes 
but  scarce.  Ostriches  aie  very  numerous,  and  vultures  and 
ravens  are  also  met  with.  In  approaching  Soudan,  animal 
and  vegetable  life  becomes  more  varied  arid  abundant  Of 
reptiles,  only  the  smaller  kinds  are  found,  mostly  harmless 
lizards  and  a  few  species  of  snakes.  Of  domestic  animals, 
the  moat  important  is  the  camel,  but  horses  and  goats  are 
nut  wanting,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Tuaricks  an  excel- 
lent breed  uf  snoop  u  found,  while  it.  thtf  of  tho  Tibbu*  a 


large  and  fine  variety  of  the  ass  ia  valuable  to  the  inhabitants. 
Of  minerals,  salt  is  the  chief  production,  which  occurs  chiefly 
near  Bilma 

The  habitable  portions  of  the  Sahara  ere  possessed  by 
three  different  nations.  In  the  extreme  western  portion 
are  Moors  and  Arabs.  They  live  in  tents,  which  they  re- 
move from  ono  place  to  another ;  and  their  residences  con- 
sist of  similar  encampments,  formed  of  from  twenty  to  s 
hundred  of  such  tents,  where  they  are  governed  by  a  sheik 
of  their  own  body;  each  encampment  constituting,  as  it 
were,  a  particular  tribe.  They  are  a  daring  set  of  people, 
and  not  rest  rained  by  any  scruple  in  plundering,  ill-treating, 
and  even  killing  persons  who  are  not  of  their  own  faith  ; 
but  to  such  as  are,  thoy  are  hospitable  and  benevolent 
The  boldest  of  these  children  of  the  desert  are  the  Tuaricks, 
who  occupy  the  middle  of  the  wilderness,  where  it  is  widest 
The  form  of  their  bodies,  and  their  language,  prove  that 
they  belong  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa, 
who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Berbers  They  are  a  fine 
race  of  men,  tall,  straight,  and  handsome,  with  on  air  of 
independence  which  is  very  imposing.  They  live  chiefly 
upon  the  tribute  they  exact  from  all  caravans  traversing 
their  country.  They  render  themselves  formidable  to  all 
their  neighbours,  with  whom  they  ore  nearly  always  in  a 
state  of  enmity,  making  predatory  incursions  into  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  third  division  of  Saharan 
people  are  the  Tibbus,  who  inhabit  the  eastern  portion, 
comprising  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  desert  In  some 
of  their  features  they  resemble  the  Negroes.  They  are  an 
agricultural  and  pastoral  nation,  live  mostly  in  fixed  abodes, 
and  are  in  this  respect  greatly  different  from  their  western 
neighbours.  Their  country  ia  as  yet  little  explored  by 
Europeans.  The  Tibbus  are  in  part  Pagans,  while  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara  are  Mohammedans. 

The  commerce  of  the  Sahara  consists  chiefly  of  gold, 
ostrich  feathers,  slaves,  ivory,  iron,  and  salt,  exchanged  for 
manufactured  goods,  and  transported  across  the  desert  by 
great  caravans,  which  follow  lines  uniting  the  greater  cities 
and  oases  of  the  southern  and  northern  borders. 

Western  Africa  comprehends  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
from  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  in  about  lat  17*  N.  to 
Nouree  River,  in  about  the  same  latitude  south,  with  s  con- 
siderable space  of  inland  territory,  varying  in  its  extent 
from  the  shores,  and,  in  fact,  completely  undefined  in  its 
interior  limita 

Sonegambia,  the  country  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
extends  from  the  Sahara  in  the  north  to  lat  10*  in  the 
south,  and  may  be  considered  as'  extending  inland  to  the 
sources  of  the  waters  which  flow  through  it  to  the  Atlantic 
The  western  portion  is  very  flat,  and  its  contiguity  to  the 
great  desert  is  frequently  evidenced  by  dry  hot  winds,  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  fine  sand,  and  clouds  of  locusts. 
The  eastern  portion  is  occupied  with  hills  and  elevated 
land.  Under  the  10th  parallel  the  hills  approach  quite 
close  to  the  coast  The  country  possesses  a  great  number 
of  rivers,  among  which  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande 
ore  the  most  important  Sonegambia  ranges,  in  point  of 
heat,  with  the  Sahara  and  Nubia,  The  atmosphere  ia  most 
oppressive  in  tho  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  June  to 
November,  when  an  enormous  amount  of  rain  drenches  the 
country.  The  prevailing  winds  in  that  period  are  south  weal, 
whereas  in  the  dry  season  they  are  from  the  east  The 
climate  is,  upon  the  whole,  most  unhealthy,  and  too  gene- 
rally proves  fatal  to  Europeans 

The  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant  and  vigorous  The 
baobab  (monkey  bread-tree),  the  most  enormous  tree  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Sonegambia. 
It  attains  to  no  groat  height  but  the  circumference  of  tho 
trunk  is  frequently  60  to  75  feet,  and  has  been  found  to 
112  foot ;  its  fruit,  the  monkey  bread.  u  s  prind- 
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pal  article  of  food  with  the  natives.  Domtaa—  (cotton- 
trees)  are  likewise  numerous,  and  they  are  among  the  loftiest 
in  the  world.  Acacias,  which  furnish  the  gum-arabic,  are 
most  abundant,  while  the  shores  are  lined  with  mangrove 
trees.  The  flora  and  fauna  are  similar  to  those  of  Nubia. 
Gold  and  iron  are  the  chief  metals. 

The  inhabitants  consist  of  various  Negro  nations,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Wolof. 

The  gum  trade  is  the  most  important  traffic  on  the  Seno- 
gaJ  ;  bees-wax,  ivory,  bark,  and  hides,  forming  the  chief 
exports  from  the  Gambia. 

Of  European  settlements  are :  The  French  possessions 
on  the  Senegal ;  the  capital  of  which  is  St  Louis,  built 
about  the  year  1626,  on  an  kiand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  total  population  of  the  settlement  amounts  to 
about  210,000. 

The  British  settlement  on  the  Gambia  has  about  7000 
inhabitants.    Bat  hurst  is  the  chief  town. 

The  Portuguese  settlement  consists  of  small  factories 
Auth  of  the  Gambia,  at  the  Bissagos  Islands,  Bissao, 
Cacheo ,  and  some  other  points. 

The  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  Senegarabia  to  the  Nourec 
River,  is  commonly  comprised  by  the  general  denomination 
Guinea  Coast,  a  term  of  Portuguese  origin. 

The  coast  is  generally  so  very  low,  as  to  be  visible  to  navi- 
gators only  within  a  very  short  distance,  the  tree*  being 
their  only  sailing  marks.  North  of  the  equator,  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  the  coast  forms  an  exception,  being  high 
and  bold,  with  the  Cameroon  Mountains  behind  ;  as  also 
at  Sierra  Leone,  which  has  received  its  name  (Lion  Moun- 
tain) in  consequence.  The  coast  presents  a  dead  level  often 
for  thirty  to  fifty  miles  inland.  It  has  numerous  rivers, 
some  of  which  extend  to  the  furthest  recesses  of  Inner 
Africa. 

The  climate,  notoriously  fatal  to  European  life,  is  ren- 
dered pestilential  by  the  muddy  creeks  and  inlets,  the 
putrid  swamps,  and  the  mangrove  jungles  that  cover  the 
banks  of  the  riven.  There  are  two  seasons  in  the  year, 
the  rainy  and  the  dry  season.  The  former  commences  in 
the  southern  portion  in  March,  but  at  Sierra  Leone  and 
other  northern  parts,  a  month  later. 

Vegetation  is  exceedingly  luxuriant  and  varied.  One  of 
the  most  important  trees  is  the  FAait  guintauit,  a  species 
of  palm,  from  the  covering  of  whose  seed  or  nut  is  ex- 
tracted the  palm-oil,  so  well  known  to  English  commerce 
and  manufacture;  several-  thousand  tons  are  annually 
brought  into  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  London,  and  Bristol. 
The  palm-oil  tree  is  indigenous  and  abundant  from  the  river 
Gambia  to  the  Congo;  but  the  oil  is  manufactured  in  large 
quantities  chiefly  in  the  country  of  the  Gold  and  Slave 
Coasts.  The  former  comprises  nearly  all  the  more  remark-, 
able  of  African  animals:  particularly  abundant  are  elephants, 
hippopotami,  monkeys,  lions,  leopards,  crocodiles,  serpents, 
parrots.  The  domestic  animals  are  mostly  of  an  inferior 
quality.  The  principal  minerals  are  gold  and  iron.  The 
population  consists,  besides  a  few  European  colonists,  of  a 
vast  variety  of  Negro  nations,  similar  in  their  physical 
qualities  and  prevailing  customs,  but  differing  considerably 
in  their  dispositions  and  morals. 

The  chief  articles,  of  commerce  are  palm-oil,  ivory,  gold, 
wax,  various  kinds  of  timber,  spices,  gums,  and  rice. 

The  divisions  of  Northern  or  Upper  Guinea  are  mostly 
founded  on  the  productions  characteristic  of  the  different 
parts,  and  are  still  popularly  retained. 

The  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  extends  from  Rokelle 
river  in  the  north,  to  Kater  river  in  the  south,  and  about 
twenty  miles  inland.  The  chief  portion  of  the  settlement 
it  a  rugged  peninsula  of  mountains  with  a  barren  soil,  but 
surrounded  by  a  belt  of  rich  coast-land,  with  a  moist  and 
The  colony  was  founded  in  1787, 
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and  has  been  maintained  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of 
the  West  African  slave  trade  The  population,  consisting 
chiefly  of  liberated  slaves,  amounted,  in  1869,  to  55,374, 
of  which  number  129  were  white  men.  Freetown,  the 
capital  is,  after  St  Louis,  the  roost  considerable  European 
town  on  tbo  western  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Malaghetta  or  Grain  Coast  extends  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  Cape  Pal  mas.  Malaghetta  is  a  species  of  pepper 
yielded  by  a  parasitical  plant  of  this  region.  It  is  some- 
times styled  the  Windy  or  Windward  Coast,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  short  but  furious  tornadoes  throughout  the  year. 
The  republic  of  Liberia,  a  settlement  of  the  American 
Colonisation  Society,  founded  in  1822,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  free  people  of  colour  from  the  United  States, 
occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  the  coast,  and  has  for  its 
capital  Monrovia,  a  town  named  after  the  president,  Mr 
Monro. 

The  Ivory  Coast  extends  from  Cape  Palmas  3°  W.  long., 
and  obtained  its  name  from  the  quantity  of  the  article 
supplied  by  its  numerous  elephants.  The  French  settle- 
ments of  Grand  Bassam,  Assinic,  and  Dabou  were  aban- 
doned in  1871. 

The  Gold  Coast  stretches  from  west  of  Cape  Three  Points 
to  the  river  Volta,  and  has  long  been  frequented  for  gold- 
dust  and  other  products.  By  a  treaty  of  February  1871, 
the  whole  of  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast  were 
made  over  to  Britain,  and  the  Danish  settlements  of  Chris- 
tiansburg  and  Friedensburg  were  ceded  to  the  English  in 
1849;  so  that  the  British  coast  now  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tenda  river,  in  long  2"  40'  W.,  to  that  of  the 
Ewe,  in  long.  I*  W  E.  of  Greenwich.  The  protected 
territory  extends  inland  from  this  coast  strip  to  an  average 
distance  of  60  miles.  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  Fort  James, 
founded  by  the  British,  and  Elmina  (population  about 
10,000)  the  most  important  of  the  former  Dutch  stations, 
with  Accra,  are  the  chief  settlements. 

The  Slave  Coast  tends  from  the  river  Volta  to  the 
Calabar  river,  and  is,  as  its  name  implies,  the  chief  scene 
of  the  most  disgraceful  traffic  that  blots  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Eko  or  Lagos,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  coast, 
was  destroyed  by  the  British  in  1852,  and  was  proclaimed 
a  British  possession  in  1861. 
also  British  settlements. 

The  kingdoms  of  Ashantee,  Dahomey,  Yoruba,  and  others, 
occupy  the  interior  country  of  the  Guinea  coast  Ashantee 
the  most  powerful  Negro  state  of  Upper  Guinea,  Is  at 
exceedingly  fertile  and  productive  country.  Its  inhabitants, 
though  skilled  in  some  manufactures  and  of  a  higher  Intel- 
ligence than  is  usually  found  in  this  region,  are  of  an 
exceedingly  sanguinary  disposition,  and  have  frequently 
been  involved  in  war  with  the  British.  The  capital  city, 
Kumassi,  is  believed  to  have  a  population  of  about  100,000 
The  coast  from  the  Old  Calabar  river  to  the  Portuguese 
possessions  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes.  Duke  Town, 
on  the  former  river,  is  a  town  of  4000  inhabitants,  with 
considerable  trade  in  palm-oil,  ivory,  and  timber. 

On  the  Gaboon  river,  close  to  the  equator,  are  a  French 
settlement  (in  1871  the  French  retained  only  a  coaling 
station),  and  American  missionary  stations.  At  the  equa- 
tor Southern  or  Lower  Guinea  begins,  where  the  only 
European  settlements  are  those  of  the  Portuguese. 

Loango  is  reckoned  from  the  equator  to  the  Zaire  or 
Congo  river.  It*  chief  town  is  Boally,  called  Loango  by 
the  Europeans. 

Congo  extends  south  of  the  Zaire,  comprising  a  Tery 
fertile  region,  with  veins  of  copper  and  iron.  Banxa  Congo 
or  St  Salvador  is  the  capital. 

Angola  comprises  the  districts  of  Angola  proper,  Ben- 
guela,  and  Moasamedea.    In  these  regions  the  Portuguese 
extend  farther  inland  than  the  two  preceding 
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districts,  namely,  abont  200  miles  TL«e  capital,  St  Taulo  de 
Loando,  contains  12,300  inhabitants,  end  has  a  fine  har- 
bour. St  Felipe  de  Benguela  is  situated  in  a  picturesque 
but  very  marshy  and  most  unhealthy  spot. 

The  coast  from  Bengucla  to  the  Cape  Colony  may,  in  a 
general  arrangement  like  this,  be  included  cither  within 
West  Africa  or  South  Africa.  The  whole  coast  is  little 
visited  or  known,  being  of  a  most  barren  and  desolate 
description,  and  possessing  few  harbours.  Icbabo  island 
and  Angra  Pcgucna  Bay  are  visited  for  their  guano  deposits, 
and  are  claimed  as  British  possessions. 

Under  South  Africa  the  Cape  Colony  only  is  generally 
comprised.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  extends  from  thence  to  the  Orange  river  in  the  north, 
and  to  the  Kai  river  in  the  east  A  large  proportion  of 
cue  territory  included  within  these  limits,  especially  in  the 
north,  is  either  unoccupied, or,  excepting  missiouary  stations, 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  aborigines. 

Apart  from  the  shores,  the  country  consists  of  high  lands, 
forming  parallel  mountainous  ridges,  with  elevated  plaius 
or  terraces  of  varying  extent  between.  The  loftiest  range, 
styled  in  different  parts  of  its  course  Sueuw-bergen,  Winter- 
bergen,  Nieuveld-bergen,  and  Roggenveld-bergen,  names 
originated  by  the  Dutch,  is  the  third  and  lass  encountered 
on  proceeding  into  the  interior  from  the  south  coast  This 
and  the  other  chains  are  deeply  cut  by  the  transverse  valleys 
called  kloofs,  which  serve  as  passes  across  them,  and  appear 
as  if  produced  by  some  sudden  convulsion  of  nature,  subse- 
quently widened  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  run- 
ning water. 

The  high  plains  or  terraces  are  remarkable  for  their 
extraordinary  change  of  aspect  in  the  succession  of  the 
seasons.  During  the  summer  heats  they  are  perfect  deserts, 
answering  to  the  term  applied  to  them,  karroos,  signifying, 
in  thp  Hottentot  language,  "dry"  or  "arid."  But  the 
sandy  aoil  being  pervaded  with  the  roots  and  fibres  of 
various  plants,  is  spontaneously  clothed  with  the  richest 
verdure  after  the  rains,  and  becomes  transformed  for  a  time 
into  a  vast  garden  of  gorgeous  flowers,  yielding  the  most 
fragrant  odours.  Adapted  thus  to  the  support  of  gramini- 
vorous animals,  the  karroos  are  the  resort  of  antelopes, 
zebras,  quaggas,  and  gnus  in  countless  herds,  and  of  the 
carnivorous  beasts  that  prey  upon  them,  the  lion,  hyama, 
leopard,  and  panther.  These  quadrupeds,  however,  with 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  giraffe,  buffalo,  and 
ostrich,  have  been  largely  banished  from  their  old  haunts 
by  the  advancing  footsteps  of  civilised  man,  and  arc  only 
found  in  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  interior.  The 
country  has  a  singular  and  superb  flora,  but  it  comprises 
few  native  plants  useful  to  man :  many  such  have  been  now 
introduced.  Heaths  of  varied  species  and  great  beauty 
abound;  and  geraniums  are  treated  as  common  weeds. 
Many  highly  productive  districts  occur;  corn,  wines,  and 
fruit  being  the  chief  objects  of  cultivation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cape,  while  the  more  inland  settlements  are 
grazing  farms.  Some  fine  natural  forests  clothe  the  sides 
of  the  mountains;  but  in  general  the  colony  is  deficient  in 
timber  trees,  as  well  as  in  navigable  streams,  perennial 
springs,  and  regular  rain.  A  great  deposit  of  rich  copper 
ore  occurs  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orange;  and  salt  is  ob- 
tained for  consumption  and  sale  from  salt  lakes. 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  fine  and  salubrious.  There 
are  two  seasons,  characterised  by  the  prevalence  of  certain 
winds.  During  the  summer,  which  lasts  from  September  to 
April,  the  winds  blow  from  south-east,  cold  and  dry;  during 
the  winter,namely  from  May  to  September, north-west  winds 
prevail  In  the  most  elevated  regions  the  winters  are  occa- 
sionally severe,  and  snow  and  ice  occur. 

The  chief  native  tribes  within  the  British  territory  are 
the  Hottentots,  Bechuanns,  and  Kaffre*    Xo  manufacture 


ia  conducted  at  the  Cape  except  the  making  of  wine,  of 
which  from  10,000  to  40,000  gallons  are  annually  exported 
to  England.  Various  articles  of  provision  are  supplied  to 
ships  Bailing  between  Europe  and  the  East  Indies. 

Cape  Town  is  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  contains 
28,460  inhabitants,  of  whom  15,120  are  European*.  Its 
commerce  is  considerable,  and  the  port  is  frequented  by 
500  to  600  vessels  every  year. 

The  Orange  river  sovereignty,  added  to  the  British  terri- 
tories in  1848,  but  subsequently  given  up  and  constituted 
a  free  republic,  extends  north  of  the  Orange  river  as  far  as 
the  Ky  Gariep  orVaal  river.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  rich  diamond  fields  on  the  lower  Vaal  river  and 
in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  the  Griqua  chief  Water- 
boer,  who  also  petitioned  to  have  his  lands  subjected  to 
British  rule,  a  wide  country  surrounding  the  oiamond- 
fislds  was  incorporated  with  the  Cape  Colony  in  October 
1871,  under  the  name  of  Griqua  Land  West,  divided  into 
the  districts  of  Pneil,  Griqua  Town,  and  Klipdrift  The 
population  of  this  .new  territory  was  estimated  at  50,000 
in  1872,  concentrated  in  camps  round  the  chief  diamond- 
fields.  In  1869,  Bassuto  Land,  a  mountainous  territory  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  Nu  Gariep  branch  of  the  Orange  river, 
and  on  the  inward  slope  of  the  Drakenberg  range,  was 
incorporated  as  a  British  possession. 

Natal  or  Victoria,  a  district  on  the  east  coast,  and  sepa 
rated  from  the  Cape  Colony  by  Kaffraria,  is  a  recently 
formed  British  settlement,  which  was  created  into  a  colony 
in  1856.  It  is  highly  favoured  in  those  respects  in  which 
the  Cape  is  most  deficient,  having  abundance  of  wood  and 
water,  with  coal  and  various  metallic  ores,  a  fine  alluvia! 
soil,  and  a  climate  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  product! 
for  which  the  home  demand  U  large  and  constants-cotton, 
silk,  and  indigo.  Pietermaritzburg,  the  capital  of  the  settle- 
ment.lies  50  miles  from  the  coast  Port  Natal, now  D' Urban, 
seated  on  a  fine  lake-bike  bay,  is  the  only  harbour.  • 

The  Transvaal  Republic  is  an  inland  state,  between  tlu 
Vaal  on  the  south  and  the  Limpopo  river  on  the  north, 
having  the  Drakenberg  edge  on  the  east,  and  the  Bechuana 
tribes,  which  occupy  tlie  region  bordering  on  the  Kalahira 
desert,  on  the  west,  founded  by  the  Dutch  bor~t  emigrating 
from  the  Cape  Colony.  Its  surface  is  an  elevated  plateau, 
thinly  wooded  in  some  parts,  but  generally  affording  excel- 
lent pasture.  The  chief  town  is  Potchefstroom,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Vaal ;  but  the  seat  of  government  ia  at  Pretoria, 
in  the  rejion  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Limpopo. 

East  Africa  extends  from  Natal  northwards  to  the  Red 
Sea,  comprising  Sofala,  Mozambique,  Zanzibar,  and  the 
Somali  country.  But  little  is  known  of  that  region  beyond 
the  shores.  The  Sofala  Coast,  extending  from  Delagoa 
Bay  to  the  Zambeze  river,  is  flat,  sandy,  and  marshy, 
gradually  ascending  towards  the  interior.  It  abounds  with 
rivers,  which  are  the  source  of  yearly  inundation*  The  soil 
is  very  fertile,  and  produces  chiefly  rice.  In  the  interior, 
gold  and  other  metals,  as  well  as  precious  stones,  are  found. 
The  Portuguese  have  settlements  at  Sofala,  in  an  unhealthy 
spot,  abounding  with  salt  marshes;  it  consist*  of  only 
huts,  a  church,  and  a  fort  in  ruin*  Inhambane,  near  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  has  an  excellent  harbour. 

Mozambique  extends  from  the  Zambeze  to  Cape  Delgado, 
and  is  similar,  in  its  natural  features,  to  the  Sofala  Coast 
The  greatest  river  is  the  Zambeze.  The  principal  settle- 
ment of  the  Portuguese  is  at  Quilhxnane,  which  is  situated 
in  a  very  unhealthy  position  on  the  northern  arm  of  the 
delta  of  the  Zambeze,  surrounded  with  mangrove  tree* 

The  Zanzibar  or  Sawahili  Coast  extends  from  Cape  Del- 
gado to  the  river  Jnb,  near  the  equator.  The  coast  ia 
generally  low,  and  has  but  few  bays  or  harbours :  its  northern 
portion  is  rendered  dangerous  by  a  Line  of  coral  reefs  ex- 
tending along  it    The  region  possesses  a  great  number  of 
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t  ivers,  but  dodo  of  them  attain  a  first-rate  magnitude,  The 
principal  are  the  Rovuma.  the  Lufiji,  Ruvu,  Pangani,  and 
Dana ;  the  two  latter  rising  in  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Kilima-njaro  and  Kenia.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of 
other  tropical  coasts  of  Africa,  hot  and  unhealthy  in  gene- 
ral :  in  some  portions,  however,  the  elevated  ground,  and 
with  it  a  more  temperate  and  healthy  climate,  approaches 
the  shores  to  within  a  abort  distance.    The  vegetation  is 


maize,  nee,  I 

the  chief  articles  of  cultivation.    The  fauna 
the  more  characteristic  African  species. 

The  chief  inhabitants  are  the  Sawahfli.  of  mixed  Arab 
and  Negro  descent,  but  the  coasts  are  under  the  Arab  do- 
minion of  the  Irontim  of  Muscat,  by  whose  efforts  commerce 
with  the  nations  of  the  interior  has  greatly  increased. 
The  island  of  Zanzibar  (Unguja  of  the  Sawahili)  is  the 
of  a  Sultan,  tributary  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat, 

of 
i  to  the 

on  that  coast,  and  has  recently  become 
of  an  important  missionary  station. 

The  Somali  country  comprises  the  eastern  hom  of  Africa, 
from  the  equator  northward  to  the  Bay  of  Tadjurra,  near 
the  entrance  into  the  Red  See,  The  coast  is  generally  bold 
and  rocky,  in  some  places  covered  with  sand ;  and  the  ex- 
tensive region  it  encloses  presents  a  slightly  ascending  plain, 
traversed  by  large  valleys  of  great  fertility,  among  which 
the  Wady  Nogal  is  prominent  This  country  is  not  so  well 
watered  as  the  region  to  the  south,  and  some  of  its  rivers 
axe  periodical 

The  Somali  country  is  famous  for  its  aromatic  produc- 
tions and  gums  of  various  kinds ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  apices  and  incense  consumed  in  such  large  quantities 
by  the  ancient  peoples  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Syria,  and  Rome, 
were  derived  from  this  part  of  Africa,  and  not  from  Arabia 
Zefla  and  Berbera,  on  the  northern  coast,  are  the  chief 
trading  ports :  the  permanent  population  of  the  former  is 
about  3000,  while  the  latter  may  be  said  to  exist  only  dur- 
ing the  winter,  when  no  leas  than  20,000  strangers,  at  an 
average,  arrive  to  pitch  their  tents,  and  thus  create  a  great 
market-place.  Harrar,  in  the  O&lla  country,  is  the  chief 
place  in  the  interior,  with  8000  inhabitants,  who  are 
Mohammedans.  One-third  of  the  population  is  Somali, 
one-third  Arab. 

Central  Africa  comprises  the  regions  which  extend  from 
the  southern  borders  of  the  Sahara  in  the  north  to  Cape 
Colony  in  the  south,  and  from  Senegambia  in  the  west  to 
the  territory  of  the  Egyptian  pashalic  on  the  east  It  com- 
prehends the  central  basins  of  the  great  lakes  from  Lake 
Chad  to  the  Nyaasa,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  basins  of 
the  Niger,  Congo,  Nile,  and  Zambeze.  Even  the  Sahara 
may  well  be  included  in  this  general  denomination.  So 
little  is  yet  known  of  this  vast  region  that  the  general  fea- 
tures of  some  portions  only  can  be  indicated.  The  greater 
portion  seems  to  be  densely  peopled  with  numerous  tribes, 
and  to  possess  inexhaustible  natural  resources.  The  portion 
north  of  the  equator,  under  the  name  Soudan  or  Nigritia, 
comprises  a  great  number  of  states,  among  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  Bkmbarra,  Timbuktu,  and  Houssa,  in  the  west ; 
Bornu,  Baghermi,  and  Waday,  around  Lake  Chad ;  Darfur 
in  the  east ;  and  Adamaua  in  the  south.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  Negro  race,  with  many  Arabs,  Moors,  and  Berbers. 

Bambarra  occupies  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Joliba,  or  upper 
source  of  the  Quorra  The  dominant  inhabitants  are  the 
Man  dingoes  and  Foulahs,  who  have  embraced  Islamism, 
and  are  much  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  other 
Negro  tribes.  The  country  comprises  extensive  and  excel- 
lent pastures,  with  abundance  of  domestic  animals,  as  horned 
,  goats,  and  horses  of  a  fine  breed.  Among  the 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  butter-tree, 


which  furnishes  an  important  article  of  agricultural  industry 

and  trade. 

Sego,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Joliba,  and  contains 
30,000  inhabitant*  It  was  here  that  Mungo  Park  first 
caught  sight  of  the  long-sought  river. 

Timbuktu,  or  Jennie,  comprises  the  basin  of  the  Joliba 
below  Bambarra,  and  lies  partly  within  the  Great  Sahara. 
Timbuktu,  a  few  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Joliba,  and 
situated  amid  sands  and  deserts,  is  a  celebrated  centre  of 
the  North  African  caravan  trade.  It  contains  from  12,000 
to  15,000  in  habitants. 

Houssa  is  an  extensive  country  extending  to  the  Sahara 
in  the  north,  to  the  Joliba  or  Kawara  on  the  west,  to  Bornu 
on  the  east,  and  to  about  10'  N.  let  on  the  south.  The 
dominant  race  are  the  Foulahs,  but  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation are  Negroes.  It  is  a  very  fertile  and  beautiful  coun- 
try, but  the  climate  is  insalubrious,  and  in  many  parts  fatal 
to  Europeans.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  pastoral,  at 
well  as  in  agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits. 

The  capital,  Sakatu,  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Negro- 
land;  it  is  situated  in  a  fertile  but  marshy  plain.  Kano, 
another  large  town,  containing  30,000  to  40,000  inhabitants, 
is  the  great  emporium  of  trade  in  Houssa;  there  the  English 
merchandise  coming  from  the  north  through  the  Sahara, 
meets  with  American  goods  coming  from  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
The  manufactures  of  Kano  consist  chiefly  of  cloth,  for  the 
dyeing  of  which  that  town  is  famed  all  over  Central  Africa, 

Bornu  is  one  of.  the  most  powerful  states  of  Negroland; 
extending  on  the  west  to  the  10th  degree  of  long.,  on  the 
east  to  Lake  Chad  and  the  kingdom  of  Baghermi,  and  on 
the  south  as  far  as  Mandara  and  Adamaua,  in  about  11°N. 
lat  Kanem,  on  the  northern  side  of  Lake  Chad,  has  recently 
been  conquered  and  brought  under  Bornnese  sovereignty. 

The  general  character  of  Bornu  is  that  of  a  plain,  subject 
to  inundations,  particularly  near  Lake  Chad.  It  is  very 
fertile,  and  cotton  and  indigo  attain  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence.   The  original  Bornuese  are  an  agricultural  people. 

Kuka,  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Sheik  of  Bornu, 
had  in  1866  about  60,000  inhabitants. 

Baghermi,  another  powerful  kingdom,  is  situated  east  of 
Bornu.  The  boundaries,  according  to  Dr  Barth,  who  first 
visited  this  country  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Masena,  the 
capital,  are  on  the  west  the  river  Loggeiue,  a  tributary  of 
the  Shary  or  Asa,  by  which  it  is  divided  from  Bornu  and 
Adamaua;  on  the  north  its  limits  are  in  about  12}°  N.  lat, 
and  on  the  east  19J°  E.  long.,  both  lines  dividing  it  from 
Waday;  the  southern  boundary  is  in  about  81  N.  lat 
Baghermi  is  an  extensive  plain  or  valley  formed  by  the 
river  Shary  or  Asa  and  its  tributaries.  The  inhabitants  are 
very  warlike,  and  frequently  engage  in  slave  marauding 
expeditions  into  the  neighbouring  states  to  the  sooth, 

Masefia,  the  capital,  lies  in  11°  40'  N.  lat,  and  17*  20* 
E.  long. 

Waday,  or  Dar  Sal  ey,  lies  east  of  Baghermi,  and  reaches 
as  far  as  Darfur.  It  comprises  an  extensive  region,  stretching 
as  far  as  the  basin  of  the  Nile.  Lake  Fittri,  situated  in  the 
western  portion,  forms  a  basin,  unconnected  with  that  of  Lake 
Chad,  and  by  which  Che  country  as  far  as  Darfur  is  drained. 
It  has  never  been  explored  by  Europeaoa  The  population 
comprise*  a  great  variety  of  tribes  and 


^vlra,  the  capital,  is  placed  by  Dr  Barth  in  14°  N.  lat, 
and  22°  E.  long. 

Darfur,  east  of  Waday,  extends  as  far  as  Kordofan.  The 
country  rises  towards  the  west  into  a  range  of  hills  called, 
JebelMaxrah,  It  is  drained  into  the  Nila  A  great  portion 
of  the  country  is  Sana  ran  in  its  character,  while  other  parts 
are  fertile  and  diversified.  Browne,  in  1703,  estimated  the 
whole  population  at  200,000.  It  has  an  < 
Egypt 
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Cobbeih,  the  capital,  is  a  merchant  town,  and  contains 
about  6000  inhabitants. 

Ftunbina  or  Adamaua  is  an  extensive  country  south  of 
Houssa  and  Borau,  under  Foulah  dominion.  It  consists 
of  a  large,  fertile,  and  highly-cultivated  valley,  formed  by 
the  River  Benue.  Near  Yola,  the  capital,  the  Benue 
receives  the  Faro,  a  large  tributary  coming  from  the 
south  west.  This  country  was  first  visited  by  Dr  Barth 
in  1851. 

Tola,  the  capital,  lies  in  8a  W  N.  lat,  and  13°  30*  E. 
longitude. 

South  of  the  belt  of  Negro  states  of  the  Soudan  lies  the 
great  unknown  region  of  Central  Africa.  On  the  east 
the  unexplored  area  is  bounded  by  the  numerous  states 
of  the  lake  region  made  known  by  Burton,  Speke,  and 
Livingstone.  Of  these  the  chief  are  Unyamwesi,  occupying 
the  plateau  south  of  the  Victoria  Lake,  and  east  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  with  the  capital  town  of  Kaseh  or  Tabora, 
frequented  by  Arab  traders  from  Zanzibar;  Karague  on 
the  western  aide  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza;  and  Uganda, 
stretching  round  its  north-western  shores.  In  the  interior, 
beyond  Lake  Tanganyika,  Livingstone  has  recently  made 
known  the  peoples  of  Manyuema  land,  where  "  there  is  no 
political  cohesion ;  not  one  king  or  kingdom.  Each  man  is 
independent  of  every  other."  To  the  south  of  the  unknown 
region  are  the  powerful  Negro  kingdoms  of  the  Muata 
Yanvo  and  of  the  Cazembe,  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
interior  between  6°  and  12s  &  lat  Kebebe,  the  capital  of 
the  former  state,  is  believed  to  be  in  about  lat  8s  S. ,  long. 
23"  SO'  E  of  Greenwich;  and  Lunda,  the  chief  town  of 
the  latter  potentate,  is  in  the  Luapula  valley,  south-west  of 
the  Tanganyika  Lake,  and  was  visited  by  Livingstone  in 
1867-68.  The  Makololo  kingdom,  occupying  the  central 
basin  of  the  Zambeze  river,  with  the  chief  town  of  Linyanti, 
west  of  the  Victoria  Falls  ;  and  that  of  Mosilikatse  in  the 
south-east,  between  the  Zambeze  and  the  Limpopo  rivers, 
are  the  great  remaining  divisions  of  Central  Africa.  Besides 
these,  however,  innumerable  petty  kingdoms,  chiefships, 
and  tribes  subdivide  the  vast  populations  of  Negroland 

To  Africa  belong  a  considerable  number  of  islands.  The 
Madeiras,  belonging  to  Portugal,  lie  off  tho  north-west  coast 
of  Africa,  at  a  distance  of  about  360  miles. '  Madeira,  the 
chief  island,  is  about  100  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  long 
been  famed  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  rich  fruits,  and  fine 
climate,  which  renders  it  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids. 
Win  o  is  the  staple  produce.  Funchal,  the  chief  town,  with 
18,000  inhabitants,  is  a  regular  station  for  the  West  India 
mail  steam-packets  from  Southampton,  and  the  Brazilian 
sailing  packets  from  Falmouth. 

The  Canaries,  belonging  to  Spain,  the  supposed  Fortunate 
Islands  of  tho  ancients,  are  situated  about  300  miles  south 
of  Madeira.  They  are  1 3  in  number,  all  of  volcanic  origin, 
Teneriffe  being  the  largest  The  latter  is  remarkable  for 
its  peak,  which  rises  as  a  vast  pyramidal  mass'  to  the  height 
of  12,17S  feet 

The  Cape  Verde  Islands,  subject  to  Portugal  are  a 
numerous  group  about  80  miles  from  Cape  Verde  They 
obtained  their  name  from  the  profusion  of  sea-weed  found 
by  the  discoverers  in  the  neighbouring  ocean,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  green  meadow.  They  are  also  of  volcanic 
origin. 

Fernando  Po,  a  very  mountainous  forest  covered  island, 
is  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  The  British  settlement  of 
Clarence  Town  was  established  in  1827,  but  afterwards 
abandoned    The  island  now  belongs  to  Spain. 

St  Thomas,  immediately  under  the  equator,  is  a  Portu- 
guese settlement;  as  is  also  Prince's  Island,  in  2°  N.  lat 

Annobon  in  3°  8.  lat,  belongs  to  the  Spaniards. 


Ascension,  a  small,  arid,  volcanic  islet,  waa  made  a 
British  port  on  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  St 
Helena,  and  since  retained  as  a  station,  at  which  ships  may 
touch  for  stores.  Green  HOI,  the  summit  of  the  island, 
rises  to  the  height  of  2840  feet 

St  Helena  is  a  huge  dark  mass  of  rock,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  2692  feet  James'  Town 
is  the  only  town  and  port 

Madagascar,  the  largest  island  of  Africa,  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  separated  from  the  Mozambique 
coast  by  a  channel  of  that  name,  about  250  miles  wide. 
The  area  exceeds  that  of  France 

The  high  interior  of  the  island  is  generally  very  fertile, 
with  magnificent  forests  and  fine  pastures  watered  by 
numerous  rivers,  but  a  belt  of  hot  swamp  land  with  a 
deadly  climate  surrounds  the  coast 

The  inhabitants  are  diverse  races-  of  Negro,  Arab,  and 
Malay  origin.  The  Ovahs,  a  people  of  the  central  provinces, 
are  now  dominant.  The  principal  town,  Antananarivo, 
has  about  80,000  inhabitants. 

The  French  possess  the  islands  of  Sante  Marie  and  Nos- 
sibe  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  and  Mayotta  island  in  the 
Comoro  group. 

The  Comoro  isles,  four  in  number,  are  in  the  north  part  of 
the  Mozambique  Channel,  and  inhabited  by  Arab  tribes. 

Reunion  or  Bourbon,  400  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  is  a 
colony  of  France,  producing  for  export,  coffee,  sugar,  cooue, 
spices,  and  timber. 

Mauritius,  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  French  in  1814, 
is  90  miles  north-east  of  Bourbon.  The  sugar-cane  is 
chiefly  cultivated.  Port  Louis,  the  capital,  beautifully 
situated,  has  75,000  inhabitants.  Within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Mauritius  are  the  islands  of  Rodri- 
guez,' the  Seychelles,  and  the  Amarante  islands. 

Socotra,  a  large  island,  east  of  Cape  Jerdaffun,  with  an 
Arab  and  Negro  population^  has  been  known  from  early 
times;  it  belongs  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  This  island 
was  long  celebrated  as  producing  the  finest  aloe  tic  drug ;  it 
is  found  still  to  produce  a  fine  kind  of  aloe,  though  much 
of  what  passed  as  Socotrine  aloes  really  came  from  India. 
Gums,  tobacco,  and  dates  are  also  exported.       (t  J.) 

Note.— The  above  article  was  completed  before  it  was 
known  with  certainty  that  the  saddest  event  in  the  history 
of  African  exploration  had  occurred.  Dr  Livingstone,  to 
whom  the  article  justly  assigns  "  the  first  place  among 
African  discoverers,"  died  of  dysentery  near  Lake  Bang- 
weola  on  the  4th  of  May  1873.  The  story  of  his  latest 
discoveries,  and  of  the  rare  devotion  with  which  his  native 
attendants  carried  bis  remains  with  them  during  an  eight 
months'  march  to  the  coast,  belongs  to  a  biographical 
notice  It  is  more  fitting  in  this  place  to  note,  as  some 
consolation  for  an  almost  irreparable  loss,  that  Living- 
stone's death  seems  to  have  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  task  he  had  so  nearly  completed. 
The  expedition  of  Lieutenant  Cameron,  above  referred  to, 
is  being  carried  out  with  a  vigour  and  intelligence  that 
give  ample  promise  of  a  further  limitation  of  the  region  of 
the  unknown,  if  not  of  the  complete  solution  of  all  out- 
standing problems.  In  the  spring  of  1874  he  had  commenced 
a  thorough  exploration  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  which,  from 
his  professional  experience  as  a  hydrographical  surveyor,  is 
expected  to  lead  to  very  valuable  results.  And  the  complete 
success  of  Stanley's  first  memorable  mission  in  search  of 
Livingstone  warrants  confident  hopes  in  regard  to  a  second 
expedition,  also  admirably  organised  and  equipped,  which 
has  started  under  his  direction. 
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AFRICANTJS,  Juutm,  called  also  8bxtus  by  Suldas, 
a  Christian  historian  of  the  3d  century,  born,  according 
to  some,  in  Africa,  and,  according  to  others,  in  Palestine, 
of  African  parents.  Little  is  known  of  hia  personal  his- 
tory, except  that  he  lived  at  Emmeus,  and  that  he  went 
on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Heliogabalua  to  ask  the 
restoration  of  that  town,  which  had  fallen  into  ruins.  His 
mission  succeeded,  and  Emmaus  was  henceforward  known 
aa  Nicopolia  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  was  a 
bishop  or  eren  a  priest,  though  the  latter  is  probable.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  world  (UtrrafiiflXio*  JLpopoXoyucdv) 
from  the  creation  to  the  year  221  A.D.,  a  period,  according 
to  his  computation,  of  0723  years.  He  calculated  the 
period  between  the  creation  and  the  birth  of  Christ  as  8499 
years,  and  antedated  the  latter  event  by  three  years.  This 
method  of  reckoning  became  known  as  the  Alexandrian 
era,  and  was  adopted  by  almost  all  the  eastern  churches. 
The  history  is  no  longer  extant,  but  copious  extracts  from 
it  aro  to  be  found  in  the  Chronica*  of  Eusebius,  besides 
fragments  in  Synccllus,  Cedrenus,  and  the  Patched*  Chroni- 
coo.  Eusebius  has  also  given  some  extracts  from  his  lotter 
to  Axis  tides,  reconciling  the  apparent  discrepancy  'between 
St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  by  a 
reference  to  the  Jewish  law,  which  compelled  a  man  to 
marry  tho  widow  of  his  deceased  brother,  if  the  latter 
died  without  issue.  His  letter  to  Origan,  impugning  the 
suthority  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Susanna,  and  Origen'a 
answer,  are  both  extant,  the  former  having  been  printed 
at  Basle,  1674  The  ascription  to  Africanus  of  a  work 
entitled  K co-rot,  treating  of  agriculture,  natural  history, 
military  science,  <fec.,  has  been  disputed  on  account  of  the 
inconsistency  between  it  and  the  author's  other  writing*. 
Xeander  suggests  that  it  was  probably  written  by  Afri- 
canus before  he  had  devoted  himself  to  religious  subjects. 

AFZELIUS,  Adam,  an  eminent  Swedish  naturalist, 
bora  at  Larf,  West  Gothland,  in  1760.  Having  studied 
at  Upsala  under  Linnaaus,  he  became  teacher  of  oriental 
literature  in  that  university  in  1777,  and  demonstrator  of 
botany  in  1789.  For  two  years  (1792-94)  he  resided  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  botanist  to  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company.  After  acting  for  some  time  as  secretary  to  the 
Swedish  embassy  in  London,  he  returned  home,  became 
again  a  teacher  in  the  university  of  Upsala,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  materia  medics  in  1812.  Ho  edited 
the  autobiography  of  Linnaeus  (Upsala,  1823),  a  German 
translation  of  which  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1826.  His 
literary  work  included  also  a  large  number  of  botanical 
papers  contributed  to  the  Linn  scan  Society  of  London  and 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm,  as  well  as  treatises  on 
certain  plants  of  Guinea  and  Sweden.  He  died  at  Upsala 
in  1836,  having  bequeathed  hia  botanical  collection  to  the 
university.  Several  species  of  plants,  known  as  Afielia, 
are  named  after  this  distinguished  botanist 

AFZELIUS,  Abwid  August,  the  Swedish  historian, 
poet,  and  comparative  mythologist,  was  bora  at  Fjellakor 
in  1785.  For  a  while  he  was  a  schoolmaster  in  Stock- 
holm, but  afterwards  entered  the  church,  and  became 
parish  priest  of  Enkoping,  where  he  worked  for  just  half-a- 
centory,  till  his  death  in  1871.  His  poetical  career  began 
in  1811  and  closed  in  1848,  when  he  wrote  hia  Farewell  to 
the  Suxdieh  Harp.  One  groat  work  of  his  hie  was  to  col- 
lect and  publish,  in  conjunction  with  the  eminent  Geyer, 
three  volumes  of  Swedish  Folk-songs ;  but  he  will  be  best 
remembered  by  his  History  of  the  SvxdUh  People,  which 
has  won  him  a  European  reputation.  He  did  not  live  to 
bring  this  history  lower  down  than  1709.        (a.  W.  a) 

AG  A,  or  Aqua,  a  word,  tsid  to  be  of  Tatar  origin, 
signifying  a  dignitary  or  lord.  Among  the  Turks  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  chief  of  the  janissaries,  to  the  commanders  of 
the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  and  to  the  eunuchs  in 


charge  of  tho  seraglio.  It  is  also  employed  generally  as  s 
term  of  respect  in  addressing  wealthy  men  of  leisure,  land- 
owners, itc  The  word  is  found  with  a  somewhat  similar 
usogo  in  Tartary,  Persia,  and  Algiers. 

AGADES,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Air,  or  Asbcn, 
in  Central  Africa,  situated  in  W  2'  N.  lat,  8s  5'  E  long. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  plateau,  2500  feet  above 
the  lovel  of  the  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Berbers  to  serve  as  a  secure  magazine  for  their  ex- 
tensive trade  with  the  Songhay  empire.  The  language  of 
the  poople  is  a  dialect  of  Songhay.  In  former  times 
Agades  was  a  place  of  great  traffic,  and  had  a  population 
of  about  50,000.  Its  importance  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that  the  king  of  Agades  paid  a  tribute  of  150,000 
ducats  to  the  king  of  Songhay.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  the  prosperity  of  the  place  has  gradually 
declined.  Extensive  quarters  of  the  town,  which  has  a 
circuit  of  31  miles,  are  deserted  and  ruinous.  The  occu- 
pied houses  number  only  600  or  700,  and  tho  population 
does  not  exceed  7000.  The  houses,  which  are  built  of 
clay,  are  low  and  flat-roofed ;  and  the  only  building  of  im- 
portance is  the  chief  mosque,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
tower  95  feet  high.  There  is  little  traffic  in  the  markets; 
no  money  is  used,  and  the  usual  medium  of  exchange  is 
millet  The  chief  trade  is  in  grain.  Agades  derives  its 
main  importance  from  its  situation  on  the  direct  route 
from  the  countries  to  the  north-cast  to  Sokoto  and  other 
important  towns  in  the  11  ansa  states.  The  great  salt 
caravans  pass  through  it,  as  well  aa  pilgrims  on  their  way 
to  Mecca.  From  its  healthy  climate  and  advantageous  posi- 
tion, the  place  might  prove  to  be  a  good  station  for  a  Euro- 
pean agent    (Soe  Barth's  Travel*  in  Central  Africa,  vol.  I) 

AGAMEMNON.  The  stern  obligations  of  a  king  ana 
the  majesty  of  his  offico,  as  compared  with  his  humane 
desires  and  occasional  frailty,  give  the  keynote  to  tho 
character  of  Agamemnon.  But  the  kingly  office,  like  the 
sceptre  which  was  the  symbol  of  it,  had  come  to  him 
from  Pelops  (Iliad,  iL  100)  through  the  stained  hands 
of  Atreus  and  Thyostes,  and  had  brought  with  it  a  certain 
fatality,  by  which  his  misfortunes,  and  especially  the  catas- 
trophe st  the  close  of  his  life,  were  explained.  As  his  title 
of  At  rides  implies,  Agamemnon  was  a  son  of  Atreus,  his 
mother  being  Acrope.  In  a  later  account  ho  is  a  son  of 
Pleiathenea.  But  sport  from  this  difference,  it  is  agreed 
that  he  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Atreus  over  Argolis, 
Corinth,  Achaia,  and  many  islands,  his  seat  being  at  Mycents, 
not,  as  iEschylus  for  political  reasons  asserts,  at  Argos.  The 
succession  had  been  usurped  by  Tbyestes  and  Jigisthus. 
During  tho  usurpation  Agamemnon  and  his  brother  Mene- 
laus  visited  Tyndareus,  the  king  of  Sparta,  and  obtained 
in  marriage  his  two  daughters — the  former  ClytsBmnestra, 
the  latter  Helena:  with  his  help  Agamemnon  was  re- 
instated in  his  rights.  Menelsus  succeeded  Tyndareus. 
The  children  bom  by  Clytsemneatra  were  Chrysothemis, 
Iphigenia,  Electro,  and  one  son,  Orestes.  Elsewhere  are 
mentioned  also  Iphianassa  and  Loodioe;  but  the  latter  was 
the  original  name  of  Electro,  it  appears,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Iphianassa  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
Iphigenia.  Agamemnon  was  then  the  most  powerful  prince 
in  Greece;  and  to  him  of  right,  as  well  as  naturaHy,  bia 
brother  Menelaus  turned  for  aid  to  compel  the  Trojans 
to  give  up  his  wife  Helena,  whom  Paris  had  carried  off. 
The  various  princes  of  Greece  hsving  been  brought  to 
unite  in  an  expedition  for  this  purpose,  Agamemnon  was 
chosen  leader,  he  himself  furnishing  100  ships  and  lending 
also  60  more  to  the  Arcadians.  It  was  not  perhaps  his  fault 
that  the  Greeks  landed  by  mistake  on  the  coast  of  My  sis, 
from  which,  after  plundering  it,  they  took  ship  and  were 
scattered  in  a  storm;  but  it  was  owing  to  him  (and  this  is 
the  beginning  of  his  ill-fate)  that  after  again  assembling  in 
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Aulis,  whence  they  had  act  oat,  the  fleet  was  storm-bound. 
Ho  had  slain  a  deer  sacred  to  Artemis,  and  boasted  himself 
a  better  hunter  than  the  goddess.  This,  as  Calchas  the 
seer  read  the  divine  will,  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  his 
offering  up  his  daughter  Iphigenia  in  sacrifice.  Compelled 
by  his  duty  to  the  expedition,  he  allowed  her  to  be  sent 
for,  tho  pretext  given  to  Clytajmnestra  being  that  she  was 
to  be  married  to  Achillea.  But  when  the  moment  of  sacri- 
fice came,  the  goddess  substituted  a  stag,  carried  her  off  to 
the  Tauri,  and  made  her  immortal  The  fleet  now  sailed; 
and  except  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Achilles  at  Tenedus 
or  Lcmnus,  there  was  no  incident  in  which  Agamemnon 
figured  particularly,  until,  in  one  of  the  raids  on  the  towns 
round  Troy,  Briseis  and  Chrysels  were  brought  captives, 
and  assigned,  the  former  to  Achilles,  the  latter  to  Aga- 
memnon,— who,  having  to  yield  up  his  captive  to  appease 
Apollo,  claimed  and  took  the  other.  Upon  this  Achilles 
withdrew  from  the  war,  and  Agamemnon  endeavoured  at 
first  to  maintain  it  without  him.  In  the  face  of  disaster 
he  repented,  and  offered  reparation — sending  costly  presents 
by  the  hands  of  Phoenix,  Ajax,  and  Ulysses.  His  offer 
rejected,  he  took  the  field  himself,  and  did  marvel*  of 
bravery,  but  was  wounded  and  defeated.  When  Troy  was 
finally  taken  and  the  captives  distributed,  he  obtained 
Cassandra,  and  with  her  returned  home;  but  before  sailing 
tho  shade  of  Achilles  appeared  to  him,  foretold  what  would 
happen,  and  sought  to  restrain  him.  In  his  absence 
Clytiemnestra  had  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  ./Egisthus, 
and,  to  cover  her  shame,  planned  with  him  the  death  of 
her  husband.  The  approach  of  Agamemnon  being  an- 
nouncod  by  a  spy,  a  feast  and  an  affected  welcome  were 
prepared  for  him  and  his  followers.  At  the  feast  they 
were  fallen  upon  by  hired  murderers,  assisted  by  ^Egisthus 
and  Clytaemnestra,  the  latter  herself  slaying  Cassandra 
(Odyssey,  iv.  512-537;  xi.  385-461).  According  to 
jEschylus,  Agamemnon  was  slain  in  his  bath,  his  wife  first 
throwing  a  piece  of  cloth  over  him  to  prevent  resistance. 
For  his  death  vengeance  was  taken  by  his  son  Orestes. 
In  the  legends  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Agamemnon  was  re- 
garded as  the  highest  type  of  a  power!  ul  monarch,  and  in 
Sparta  he  was  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Zeus  Agamem- 
non. His  tomb  was  pointed  out  among  the  ruins  of 
Myccnre  (Pausanias  iL  16.  5).  (a.  a  u.) 

AOAPE,  plur.  Aoavm,  the  love-feast,  or  feast  of  charity, 
which  among  the  primitive  Christians  usually  accompanied 
tho  Eucharist  Tho  word  (iydirtf,  love)  is  first  employed 
in  this  sense  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  verse  12.  The  sug- 
gestion of  a  connection  between  Christian  love-feasts  and 
the  </>4i'oi  and  craiplat  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  both  im- 
probable and  unnecessary.  The  feelings  of  love  and 
brotherhood  fostered  by  tho  new  faith,  strengthened  as 
these  must  have  been  by  the  complete  isolation  of  the 
little  Christian  community,  are  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  tho  existence  of  the  Agapas,  without  referring  them  to 
other  moro  or  less  similar  institutions.  According  to 
Chrysostom,  the  Agape  was  a  common  feast,  symbolising 
tho  community  of  goods  when  it  no  longer  really  existed, 
to  which  tho  rich  brought  provisions,  and  the  poor,  who 
brought  nothing,  were  invited.  At  first  it  was  observed 
probably  every  evening  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  whether  before 
or  after  is  a  point  that  has  been  much  disputed.  It  closed 
with  the  holy  ki&S  (.!,!\r,vn  ayiov,  i^iX^fia  ayuTnj,').  The 
Corinthian  church  was  tho  first  to  pervert  tho  Agape  by 
destroying  tho  community  between  rich  and  poor  ( 1  Cor. 
xL  21).  Partly  perhaps  on  account  of  such  irregularities 
extending,  and  partly  to  escape  the  notice  of  persecutors, 
it  became  usual  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  to 
separate  the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  Agape  by  celebrating 
the  former  at  the  close  of  morning  scrvico  on  Scnday, 


and  the  latter  by  itself  after  a  considerable  intei  vaL 
Abuses  becoming  more  frequent,  love-feasts  were  gradually 
put  under  greater  restrictions.  The  rich  began  habitually 
to  absent  themselves  from  the  Agapae,  which  came  thus  to 
be  regarded  as  a  provision  for  the  poor  alone ;  and  the 
Council  of  Gangra  (360),  to  correct  the  abuse,  pronounced 
an  anathema  upou  any  who  should  despise  the  Agapse.  A 
number  of  synods  and  councils  in  succession  condemned 
the  holding  of  these  feasts  in  churches,  as  well  as  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  clergy  in  them,  and  at  length  the  observ- 
ance altogether  died  out  In  modern  times  it  has  been 
revived  in  one  form  or  other  by  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
the  Wealeyan  Methodists,  and,  in  Scotland,  by  the  followers 
of  Robert  Sandeman. 

AGAPETUS,  deacon  of  the  St  Sophia  Church  at  Con- 
stantinople, presented  to  the  Emperor  Justinian  a  work 
entitled  Ckarta  Jteyia,  composed  in  527,  which  con- 
tained advice  on  the  duties  of  a  Christian  prince.  It  is 
highly  valued,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted.  The 
best  edition  is  that  contained  in  Bandauri's  Imperimm 
Oriental*  (Paris,  1711).  There  is  an  English  translation 
by  Thomas  Paynell  (1550);  and  a  French  translation, 
executed  from  a  Latin  version  by  Louis  XIIL,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  tutor,  David  Rivault 

AGARDE,  Abthcr,  a  learned  English  antiquary,  born 
at  Foaton,  in  Derbyshire,  about  1540.  He  was  trained  a 
lawyer;  but  entering  the  exchequer  as  a  clerk,  he  became 
deputy -chamberlain  in  1570.  This  office,  which  he  held 
for  forty-five  years,  gave  him  unrivalled  opportunities  for 
carrying  on  his  favourite  study.  Along  with  his  intimate 
friends,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  Camden,  he  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  made 
a  special  study  of  the  Domesday  Book,  and  prepared  an 
explanation  of  its  mora  obscure  terms,  which  is  of  Utile 
worth.  Hearne,  in  his  Collection  of  -Curious  DUcxrurxt 
written  by  Eminent  Antiquaries  (Oxford,  1720),  includes 
six  by  Agarde  on  such  subjects  as  the  origin  of  parliament, 
the  antiquity  of  shires,  the  authority  and  privileges  of 
heralds,  dec.  Agarde  died  in  1615,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  bequeathed  to  the 
exchequer  all  his  papers  relating  to  that  court,  and  to  his 
friend  Sir  Robert  Cotton  his  other  manuscripts,  amounting 
to  twenty  volumes. 

AGASIAS,  son  of  Dosithous,  a  famous  sculptor  of 
Ephcsus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  4th 
century.  His  celebrated  work,  known  erroneously  as  the 
Borghese  Gladiator,  was  discovered  at  the  commencement 
of  the  13th  century  in  the  ruins  of  an  imperial  palace  at 
Antium,  whero  the  Apollo  Belvidere  was  also  found.  It 
represents  a  figure  In  action,  with  the  head  uplifted  as  if 
to  meet  the  attack  of  a  horseman.  According  to  Winckc'- 
mann,  the  representation  of  the  figure  is  intensely  real, 
without  a  touch  of  imagination.  Tho  statue  forms  part  of 
the  Louvre  collection. 

AGASSIZ,  Louis  John  Rudolph,  was  the  son  of  a 
Swiss  Protestant  clergyman.  His  father  was  tho  pastor  of 
the  parish  of  Motiers,  a  small  town  situated  near  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  Little  Martcnsee,  and  not  far  from  th* 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  NcuchateL  Agassis  was 
born  at  this  retired  place  on  May  28,  1807.  Educated  first 
at  home,  then  spending  four  years  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Bicnnc,  ho  completed  his  elementary  studies  at  the  academy 
of  Lausanne.  Whilst  at  this  latter  place  he  already  be- 
came conspicuous  amongst  his  fellow-students,  not  only  for 
his  love  of  the  natural  sciences,  but  for  the  manifest  talent 
he  displayed  in  pursuing  them.  The  close  alliance  between 
these  subjects  and  the  scienco  of  medicine  led  him  to  adopt 
the  latter  as  his  profession,  for  which  he  studied  successively 
at  tht  universities  of  Zurich,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich;  at 
the  same  time  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  afford- d 
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by  these  universities  for  extending  hi*  knowledge  of  natural 
history ,  especially  of  botany.  Having  completed  hfe  academi- 
cal course,  he  took  hi*  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Munich. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  no  particular  inclination  for  the 
study  of  ichthyology,  which  soon  afterwards  became  the 
great  occupation  of  his  life,  Agassis  always  declared  that 
he  was  led  into  ichthyological  pursuits  through  the  follow- 
ing circumstances: — In  1819-20,  Spix  and  Martina  were 
engaged  in  their  celebrated  Brazilian  tour,  and  on  their 
return  to  Europe,  amongst  other  collections  of  natural 
objects,  they  brought  home  an  important  one  of  the  fresh- 
water fishes  of  Brazil,  and  especially  of  the  Amazon  river. 
Unfortunately  Spix  did  not  live  long  enough  to  work  out 
the  history  of  these  fishes  ;  hence  it  became  necessary  that 
tome  other  naturalist  should  undertake  the  task  of  describ- 
iog  them.  It  is  no  insignificant  proof  of  the  reputation 
which  Agassis  had  already  won,  that,  though  little  more 
than  a  youth  just  liberated  from  his  academic  studies,  he 
vis  selected  for  this  purpcta  His  attention  being  thus 
directed  to  the  special  subject  of  ichthyology,  he  at  once 
threw  himself  into  the  work  with  that  earnestness  of  spirit 
which  characterised  him  to  tho  end  of  his  busy  life.  Thus, 
is  1828  wa  find  him,  after  describing  a  new  species  of 
Cynocephalus,  publishing  a  description  of  a  new  cyprinoid 
£&h.  This  was  followed  by  a  yet  more  elaborate  research 
into  the  history  of  the  cyprinoid  and  other  fishes  found  in 
the  lake  of  Neuchstel.  Rapidly  enlarging  his  plans,  the 
publication  of  the  last-named  work  was  succeeded  by  the 
issue,  in  1830,  of  a  prospectus  of  a  HUtory  of  the  Frttk- 
voter  Fuhet  of  Central  Europe,  It  was  only  in  1839, 
however,  that  the  first  part  of  this  important  publication 
appeared.  The  task  of  describing  and  figuring  the  Brazilian 
fishes  of  Spix  and  Marti  us  was  completed  and  the  work 
published  in  1829. 

Acquiring  fresh  confidence  through  these  labours,  he 
now  contemplated  a  yet  greater  task.  Having  become  a  pro- 
fessed Ichthyologist,  it  was  impossible  that  tho  fossil  fishes 
with  which  the  stratified  rocks  of  his  native  mountains 
abound  should  fail  to  attract  his  attention.  The  rich 
stores  furnished  by  the  slates  of  Olarus  and  the  limestones 
of  Monte  Bolca  were  already  well  known ;  but  very  little  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  the  scientific  study  of  them. 
Agassi*  at  once  threw  himself  into  this  new  field  of  labour 
with  his  wonted  enthusiasm,  and  began  the  publication  of 
the  work  which,  more  than  any  other,  made  him  known  to 
foreign  naturalists,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  world- 
wide fame.  Five  volumes  of  his  RetkerxKe*  tur  lei  Poi**<mt 
Fomlet  appeared  at  intervals  between  the  years  1833  and 
1844.  They  were  magnificently  illustrated,  chiefly  through 
the  labours  of  Dinkcl,  an  artist  of  remarkable  power  in 
delineating  natural  objects. 

Agassis  soon  found  that  his  paleontologies!  labours 
rendered  a  new  basis  of  ichthyological  classification  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  fossils  rarely  exhibited  any  traces 
of  the  soft  tissues  of  fishes.  They  chiefly  consisted  of  the 
teeth,  scales,  and  fins,  even  the  bones  being  perfectly 
preserved  in  but  comparatively  few  instances.  Hence 
the  classifications  of  Cuvier  and  other  naturalists  were  of 
little  use  to  him  in  determining  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  fossil  forms.  He  therefore  adopted  his  well-known 
clssaification,  which  divided  fishes  into  four  groups — viz., 
Ganoids,  Placoids,  Cycloids,  and  Ctenoid*.  The  first  of 
these  groups  was  chiefly  represented  amongst  living  fishes 
by  the  Lepidosteus  or  bony  pike  of  the  great  American 
rivers;  by  the  Polypterua  or  Bischir  of  the  Nile;  and  by 
the  sturgeon.  The  last  fish  has  a  wide  geographical 
range;  but  the  other  two,  which  best  display  the  characters 
on  which  Agassi*  based  bis  Ganoid  class,  are  limited  to  the 
fresh-water  rivers  of  local  geographical  areas.  But  in  the 
Pahsjozoic  and  M  esc  zoic  ages  it  was  strikingly  otherwise. 


The  Ganoids  were  the  most  remarkable  as  widi  as  the  most 
widely  diffused  of  primeval  fishes;  we  find  them  equally 
in  the  fresh-water  deposits  of  tho  weald,  in  the  marine 
deposits  of  the  oolites,  the  chalk,  and  the  magnesias  lime- 
stone, and  in  the  more  mized  and  dubious  deposits  of  tho 
coal  measures.  Agassis,  therefore,  was  fully  justified  in 
attaching  very  great  importanco  to  this  hitherto  unrecog- 
nised class.  Indeed,  later  ichthyologists — e.g.,  J.  Mullcr 
and  Professor  Owen— have  found  it  necessary  to  retain  the 
class  in  their  recent  classifications,  though  in  a  modified 
form.  The  remaining  portions  of  Agassis'  system  have 
not  been  adopted  by  them ;  but  though  they  do  not  accept 
the  terms  Placoids,  Cycloids,  and  Ctenoids  as  representing 
classes,  all  zoologists  employ  them  as  new  and  convenient 
adjectives,  of  the  utmost  value  to  students  of  systematic 
ichthyology.  One  reason  for  the  rejection  of  Agassi*' 
system  by  modern  ichthyologists  is  the  obvious  one  that 
he  draws  tho  characteristics  of  his  classes  from  a  single 
organ — the  skin — and  that  not  the  most  important.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Placoids,  like 
the  Ganoids,  also  constituted  a  natural  group  closely  corre- 
sponding with  the  Pieett  cartilaginei  of  Cuvier  and  others. 
The  distinction  between  Cycloids  and  Ctenoids  was  a  much 
more  trivial  one,  and  needlessly  separated  closely-allied 
forma  It  is  only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
magnitude  and  difficulties  of  tho  task  thus  undertaken 
that  can  appreciate  the  daring  courage  of  the  youth  who 
grappled  with  it  Under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and, 
as  already  observed,  with  limited  financial  resources,  he 
nevertheless  seems  to  have  known  no  fear.  He  soon 
announced  to  geologists  several  important  generalisations, 
the  correctness  of  which  has  been  confirmed  by  all  sub- 
sequent research.  In  particular,  he  pointed  out  that  no 
examples  of  Cycloids  and  Ctenoids,  comprehending  the  bulk 
of  the  fishes  now  seen  in  our  markets,  were  to  be  found  in 
rocks  of  older  date  than  the  cretaceous  age. 

As  the  work  proceeded  it  became  obvious  that  it  would 
over-tax  the  resources  of  the  intrepid  young  zoologist,  un- 
less some  additional  assistance  could  be  afforded  to  him. 
The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
wisely  came  to  his  aid,  and  the  late  Earl  of  Ellcsmere — 
better  known  in  his  youth  as  Lord  Francis  Egerton — gave 
him  yet  more  efficient  help.  The  original  drawings  made 
for  the  work,  chiefly  by  Dinkel,  amounted  to  1290  in 
number.  These  were  purchased  by  the  earl;  but,  with 
princely  liberality,  he  left  all  that  were  necessary  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  his  labours  in  the  hand*  of  Agassi*. 

It  was  whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  that  Agassi*  paid  his 
first  visit  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  rich 
stores  of  fossil  fishes  with  which  this  country  abounda 
He  wa*  then  in  his  youthful  prime— a  model  of  manly 
vigour  and  scientific  enthusiasm ;  but  amongst  his  many 
qualities  none  were  more  remarkable  than  the  quickness 
with  which  he  detected  the  peculiarities  of  any  new  fossil, 
and  the  retentiveness  of  hia  memory,  which  enabled  him 
to  make  ready  use  of  his  newlyacquired  knowledge.  The 
consciousness  that  he  possessed  these  powers  led  him  occa- 
sionally— though,  it  must  be  allowed,  but  rarely — to  trust 
unduly  to  them,  and  made  him  sometimes  hasty  sud  off- 
hand in  his  conclusions. 

But  fossil  ichthyology,  though  a  very  large  subject,  was 
insufficient  to  occupy  his  energetic  mind.  In  1837  we 
find  him  issuing  the  "  Prodrome  "  of  a  monograph  on  the 
recent  and  fossil  Echinodermata,  the  first  part  of  which 
appeared  in  1838 ;  and  in  1839-40  he  published,  in  addi- 
tion, two  quarto  volumes  on  the  fossil  Echinodenns  of 
Switzerland.  This  division  of  the  invertebrate  animals 
was  evidently  a  favourite  one  with  him,  since  we  find 
it  the  subject  of  numerous  memoirs  which  appeared  from 
time  to  time  during  hi*  later  life. 
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It  was  by  these  great  undertakings  that  ho  chiefly  won 
his  distinguished  position  as  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  in 
scientific  research;  but  his  observant  faculties  were  by  no 
means  concentrated  upon  them  exclusively.  His  intellec- 
tual tentacula  expanded  in  every  direction.  The  history  of 
the  Belcmnitcs,  the  muscular  system  of  recent  and  fossil 
shells,  the  principles  of  classification  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, tho  embryology  of  tho  salmon,  and  critical  studies 
of  special  genera  of  fossil  Molluscs — all  engaged  his 
attention.  During  his  travels  in  England  in  1834  he  was 
ever  on  the  alert  for  new  specimens  for  the  museum  at 
Neuchatel.  One  characteristic  incident  of  this  kind  may  be 
referred  to  here.  A  fine  porpoise  had  been  caught  by  tho 
Scarborough  fishermen.  Agassix  was  weary  with  travel, 
and  had  but  a  few  hours  to  remain  in  the  town,  but  the 
chance  could  not  be  allowed  to  escape ;  the  creature  was 
purchased,  and  midnight  saw  Agassiz  and  tho  writer  of 
this  sketch  working  by  the  dim  light  of  two  tallow  candles 
dissecting  the  animal,  and  shipping  off  its  half-cleaned 
bones  to  Neuchatel,  before  he  ventured  to  take  tho  much- 
needed  rest. 

Subsequently  to  his  first  visit  to  England  the  labours 
of  Hugh  Miller,  Dr  Malcolmson,  and  other  geologists 
brought  to  light  tho  marvellous  ichthyal  fauna  of  the 
Devonian  bods  of  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  Murchison 
and  Sedgwick  had  some  time  previously  directed  attention 
to  tho  existence  of  fishes  of  this  geological  age,  especially 
amongst  the  bituminous  shales  of  Caithness;  but  tho  more 
recent  discoveries  were  of  far  greater  interest  than  the 
earlier  ones,  because  of  the  strange  forms  of  the  Pterich- 
thys,  the  Coccostcus,  and  other  species  then  made  known 
to  geologists  for  the  first  time  The  supposition  of  Hugh 
Miller,  that  some  of  these  fishes  had  vertical  instead  of 
horizontal  mouths,  suggestive  of  a  transition  from  the 
crustacean  to  the  ichthyal  type,  added  fresh  interest  to 
the  subject  in  the  eyes  of  a  philosophic  inquirer  like 
Agassiz.  These  fossils  were  reported  upon  by  him  more 
than  once,  and  were  finally  made  the  subjects  of  a  special 
monograph,  which  was  published  in  1844.  Miller's  inter- 
pretation of  the  structure  of  tho  mouth  Agassiz  soon 
demonstrated  to  be  erroneous. 

Tho  year  1840  witnessed  tho  inauguration  of  a  new 
movement,  which  has  proved  to  be  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  geological  science.  Previously  to  this  date  De 
Saussure,  Venctz,  Charpentier,  and  others  had  made  the 
glaciers  of  the  Alps  tho  subjects  of  special  study,  and 
Charpentier  had  even  arrived  at  the  important  conclusion 
that  the  well-known  erratic  blocks  of  alpine  rocks  scattered 
bo  abundantly  over  the  slopes  and  summits  of  the  Jura 
mountains,  had  been  conveyed  thither  by  glaciers.  The 
question  having  attracted  the  attention  of  Agassiz,  he  at 
once  grappled  with  it  in  his  wontedly  enthusiastic  manner. 
He  not  only  made  successive  journeys  to  the  alpine  glaciers 
in  company  with  Charpentier,  but  he  had  a  rude  hut  con- 
structed upon  one  of  tho  Aar  glaciers,  which  for  a  time  he 
made  his  comfortless  home,  in  order  that  he  might  the 
more  thoroughly  investigate  the  structure  and  movements 
of  the  ice.  These  labours  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
his  magnificent  illustrated  folio  entitled  Etudes  tur  les 
Glaciers.  In  this  important  work  tho  movements  of  the 
glaciers,  their  moraines,  their  influence  in  grooving  and 
rounding  off  the  rocks  over  which  they  travelled,  producing 
tho  St  nations  and  rocket  movtonnei  with  which  we  are  now 
so  familiar,  were  treated  with  a  comprehensiveness  which 
threw  into  the  shade  all  the  writings  of  previous  labourers 
in  this  field.  He  not  only  accepted  Charpentiera  idea  that 
some  of  the  alpine  glaciers  had  extended  across  tho  wide 
plains  and  valleys  drained  by  the  Aar  and  the  Rhone,  and 
thus  landed  parte  of  their  remains  upon  tho  uplands  of  tho 
Jura,  but  ho  went  still  further  in  the  same  direction.  He 
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concluded  that,  at  a  period  geologically  recent,  Switzerland 
had  been  another  Greenland;  that  instead  of  a  few  glaciers 
stretching  their  restricted  lines  across  the  areas  referred  to, 
one  vast  sheet  of  ice,  originating  in  the  higher  Alps,  had 
extended  over  the  entire  valley  of  north-western  Switzer- 
land until  it  reached  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Jura,  which, 
though  they  checked  and  deflected  its  further  extension,  did 
not  prevent  the  ice  from  reaching  in  many  places  the 
summit  of  the  range.  At  a  later  period  wo  shall  find  him 
holding  a  similar  view  in  tho  case  of  tho  vast  plains  spread 
out  between  the  Andes  and  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America.  The  publication  of  this  work  gave  a  fresh  impetus 
to  the  study  of  glacial  phenomena  in  all  parte  of  the  world. 
In  1841  Agassiz  spent  many  weeks  in  his  hut  on  the 
Lower  Aar  glacier,  where  he  received  as  his  guest  the  late 
Professor  James  Forbes,  who  was  also  engaged  upon  the 
study  of  glacial  phenomena.  The  latter  philosopher,  in 
his  work  on  Norway  and  Us  Glaciers,  recognised  in  the 
fullest  manner  his  indebtedness  to  Agassiz  for  much  new 
light  respecting  the  details  of  glacial  action. 

Thus  familiarised  with  the  phenomena  attendant  on  the 
movements  of  recent  glaciers,  Agassiz  was  prepared  for  a 
new  and  most  unexpected  discovery  which  he  made  in 
1846,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Professor  Buckland. 
These  two  savants  visited  the  mountains  of  Scotland 
together,  and  found  in  six  different  localities  clear  evi- 
dence of  some  ancient  glacial  action.  The  discovery  was 
announced  to  tho  Geological  Society  of  London  in  a  joint 
communication  from  the  two  distinguished  observers. 
Similar  discoveries  were  subsequently  made  by  Buckland, 
Lyell,  Ramsay,  and  others  in  various  parte  of  Scotland, 
Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  North  Wales.  The  for- 
mer existence  of  glaciers  in  each  of  these  mountainous 
districts  is  a  fact  that  no  one  now  presumes  to  doubt  any 
more  than  that  these  glaciers,  either  directly,  or  indirectly 
in  the  shape  of  icebergs,  have  at  least  contributed  largely  to 
the  accumulation  of  those  wide-spread  deposits  with  which 
geologists  are  familiar  under  the  name  of  drift  and  boulder 
formationa 

But  wo  must  now  follow  Agassiz  to  a  new  sphere  of 
labour.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
natural  history  at  Neuchatel,  with  a  very  limited  income. 
In  the  autumn  of  1846  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
two-fold  design  of  investigating  the  natural  history  and 
geology  of  the  United  States,  and  delivering  a  course  of 
lectures  on  zoology  at  the  Lowell  Institute;  and  the 
tempting  advantages,  pecuniary  and  scientific,  presented 
to  him  in  the  New  World,  induced  him  to  settle  in  the 
United  States,  where  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Ho  was  appointed  professor  of  zoology  and  geology  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  U.S.,  in  1847.  He  left  that  post 
in  1851  for  a  medical  professorship  of  comparative  anatomy 
at  Charles  town,  but  returned  in  1853  to  Cambridge. 

This  transfer  to  a  new  field,  and  the  association  with 
fresh  objects  of  high  interest  to  him,  gave  his  energies  a 
new  stimulus.  Volume  after  volume  now  proceeded 
from  his  pen  :  some  of  his  writings  were  popular,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  multitude,  but  most  of  them  dealt  with  the 
higher  departments  of  scientific  research  His  work  on 
Lake  Superior,  and  his  four  volumes  of  Contribution*  to 
the  Natural  History  of  the  United  Statee,  were  of  this  latter 
character.  But  whilst  thus  working  earnestly  at  American 
zoology,  he  still  kept  in  view  more  generalised  inquiries, 
the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  1854,  with  the  title  of 
Zoologie  Gtnlrale  et  Esqvisses  General t*  de  Zoologie  eon- 

de  tons  Us  Types  cTAnimaux  vivants  et  dkruiU  Before 
leaving  these  literary  labours,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
valuable  service  he  rendered  to  science  by  the  formation, 
for  his  own  use,  of  a  catalogue  of  scientific  memoirs  an 
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extraordinary  work  for  a  man  whose  hands  were  already  no 
fall  This  catalogue,  edited  and  materially  enlarged  by 
the  late  Hugh  Strickland,  was  published  by  the  Ray 
Society  under  the  title  of  Biblioe/raphia  Zonloaiat  tt  Geo- 
logit*.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  he  was  building  up 
another  magnificent  monument  of  his  industry  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  rose  under  his  foster- 
ing care,  at  Cambridge.  But  at  length  the  great  strain 
oo  his  physical  powers  began  to  telL  He  then  sought 
to  restore  his  waning  health  by  a  southern  voyage.  His 
cariy  labours  among  the'  fishes  of  Brazil  had  often  caused 
him  to  cast  a  longing  glance  towards  that  country;  and  he 
Daw  resolved  to  combine  the  pursuit  of  health  with  the 
gratification  of  his  long-cherished  desires.  In  April  1865 
he  suited  for  Brazil,  along  with  his  admirable  wife  and  an 
excellent  class  of  assistants.  Even  on  shipboard  ho  could 
not  be  idle.  In  his  outward  voyage  he  delivered  a  course 
c/  lectures,  open  to  all  his  fellow-passengers,  but  especially 
addressed  to  his  assistants,  and  intended  to  instruct 
them  in  the  nature  and  bearings  of  tho  great  problems 
upon  which  they  might  hope  to  throw  light  during  their 
ray  in  Brazil.  An  interesting  account  of  this  journey,  to 
the  success  of  which  the  emperor  of  Brazil  contributed  in 
every  possible  way,  v/as  published  by  Mrs  Agassix  when 
they  returned  home,  laden  with  the  natural  treasures  of  the 
Bnrilian  rivers. 

In  1871  he  made  a  second  excursion,  visiting  tho 
toathern  shores  of  the  North  American  continent,  both  on 
its  Atlantic  and  its  Pacific  sea  boards.  He  had  for  many 
Jean  yearned  after  the  establishment  of  some  permanent 
ichool  where  zoological  science  could  bo  studied,  not  in 
tUa  rooms  or  museums  of  dead  specimens,  but  amidst  the 
bring  haunts  of  the  subjects  of  study.  Like  oil  truly 
great  teachers,  he  had  little  faith  in  any  school  but  that  of 
nature.  The  last,  and  possibly  the  most  permanently  in- 
fluential, of  the  labours  of  his  long  and  successful  life  was 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  effect  through  the  liberality  of  Mr  John  Anderson, 
t  dtiica  of  New  York.  That  gentleman  not  only  handed 
oter  to  Agassiz  the  island  of  Penikcse,  on  the  east  coast, 
but  also  presented  him  with  $50,000  wherewith  per- 
manently to  endow  it  as  a  practical  school  of  natural 
science,  especially  devoted  to  the  study  of  marine  zoology. 
Another  American  friend  gave  him  a  fine  yacht,  of  80  tons 
burden,  to  be  employed  in  marine  dredging  in  the  sur- 
rounding seas.  Had  Agassiz  lived  long  enough  to  bring 
iU  this  machinery  into  working  order,  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate the  practical  advantages  which  American  science 
would  have  reaped  from  it  when  guided  by  such  experi- 
enced hands.  But  it  was  otherwise  ordained.  The  disease 
with  which  he  hod  struggled  for  some  years  proved  fatal 
on  Dec.  U,  1873. 

A  letter  to  his  old  friend,  Sir  Philip  M.  de  Grey  Eger- 
ton,  Bart,  written  but  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and 
doubtless  one  of  the  last  that  he  penned,  showed  that  his 
spirit  was  stUl  as  indomitable  and  his  designs  as  large  as 
ever;  and  one  of  his  latest  expressed  wishes  was  that  ho 
tnigbt  be  spared  for  four  more  years  in  order  that  the  work 
he  bad  contemplated  might  be  completed. 

Our  available  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  a  de- 
tailed sketch  of  the  opinions  of  this  remarkablo  man  on 
even  the  more  important  of  the  great  subjects  which  he 
studied  so  long.  From  first  to  last  he  steadily  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  affirmed  his  belief  in  inde- 
pendent creations.  In  like  manner  ho  retained  his  confi- 
dence in  the  former  existence  and  agency  of  vast  continental 
ice-sheets,  rather  than  in  the  combined  action  of  more 
limited  glaciers  and  icebergs,  which  nearly  all  modern 
geologists  rocoerniae  as  the  producers  of  the  drifts  and 
boulder-clays,    When  studying  the  superficial  deposits  of 


tho  Brazilian  plains  in  18G5,  his  vivid  imagination  covered 
even  that  wide  tropical  area,  as  it  had  covered  Switzerland 
before,  with  one  vast  glacier,  extending  from  the  Andes  to 
tho  sea  His  daring  conceptions  were  only  equalled  by  the 
unwearied  industry  and  genuine  enthusiasm  with  which  ho 
worked  them  out;  and  if  in  details  his  labours  wcro  some- 
what defective,  it  was  only  because  ho  had  tho  courage  to 
attempt  what  was  too  much  for  any  one  man  to  accom- 
plish, (w.  c,  w.) 

AGATE  (from  Achattt,  a  river  in  Sicily,  on  the  banks  of 
which  it  is  said  to  havo  been  found),  a  namo  applied  by 
mineralogists  to  a  stone  of  tho  quartz  family,  generally 
occurring  in  rounded  nodules  or  in  veins  in  trap  rocks. 
The  number  of  agate  balls  in  tho  rock  often  give  it  the 
character  of  amygdaloid;  and  when  such  a  rock  is  decom- 
posed by  tho  elements,  the  agates  drop  out,  and  are  found 
in  tho  beds  of  streams  that  descend  from  it;  or  they  may 
be  obtained  in  quarrying.  Great  quantities  are  obtained 
from  Obcretein  and  Idar,  in  Germany,  where  there  aro  large 
manufactories  for  colouring  and  polishing  the  stones;  and 
many  are  brought  from  India  and  Brazil.  Agate  occurs 
in  considerable  quantity  in  Scotland,  whence  the  stone  is 
familiarly  known  to  lapidaries  as  ScoieA  }xlUe;  and  very 
large  masses  of  calccdony,  a  variety  of  it,  aro  brought  from 
Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  Brazil  Agate  chiefly  con. 
sists  of  calccdony,  with  mixtures  of  common  quartz  and 
occasional  patches  of  jasper  and  opal.  Tho  colour  markings 
aro  often  in  concentric  rings  of  varying  forms  and  inten- 
sity, or  in  straight  parallel  layers  or  banda  The  colours 
are  chiefly  gray,  v.-hitc,  yellow,  or  brownish-rod.  Tho  com- 
position of  agate  is  not  uniform ;  but  it  nsually  contains 
from  70  to  96  per  cent,  of  silica,  with  varying  proportions 
of  alumina,  coloured  by  oxido  of  iron  or  manganese.  Tho 
principal  varieties  aro — 

1.  CaUtdony.  In  this  tho  colours  aro  in  parallel  banda 
Tho  porosity  of  this  stone,  and  the  presence  of  iron  in  it, 
have  given  rise  to  a  beautiful  artificial  process  for  height- 
ening its  natural  colours,  which  has  been  long  practised  at 
Obcrstcin,  and  probably  long  known  in  India  Tho  atones 
best  suited  for  this  purpose  aio  such  as  when  recently  frac- 
tured imbibe  moisture  most  readily.  The  stones  oie  first 
dried  without  heat,  then  immersed  in  a  mixtuie  of  honey 
and  water,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a  heated  oven,  whero 
they  remain  for  two  or  throe  weeks,  constantly  coveied  with 
the  liquid.  They  are  then  washed,  dried,  and  put  into  an 
earthenware  vessel  containing  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to 
cover  them ;  this  Teasel  is  closed  and  placed  in  the  oven  for 
a  space  varying  from  one  to  twelve  hours,  according  to  tho 
hardness  of  the  stone.  The  agates  are  now  removed,  washed, 
and  thoroughly  dried ;  and  after  being  kept  in  oil  for  tu  enty- 
four  hours,  are  cleaned,  cut,  and-  polished.  In  tho  best 
specimens  tho  gray  streaks  are  increased  in  intensity;  some 
exhibit  brown  streaks  approaching  to  black,  while  white 
impenetrable  parts  assume  a  brighter  hue  by  the  contrast 
This  is  tho  process  employed  to  convert  the  Tcincd  calce- 
dony  or  agate  into  onyx,  especially  for  the  production  of 
camto*  and  intagltoi,  in  imitation  ef  the  antique  sculptured 
gems,  of  which  admirable  specimens  are  found  in  tho  cabinets 
of  the  curious, and  especially  in  the  Florentine  Museum.  In 
those  minute  but  exquisite  works  the  ancient  Greeks  espe- 
cially excelled;  and  remarkable  specimens  of  tho  art  havo 
been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Etruria.  In 
such  works  the  figures,  whether  in  relief  or  intaglio,  appear 
of  a  different  colour  from  the  ground. 

2.  Cornelian,  or  red  calccdony,  when  found,  is  almost 
always  brownish  or  muddy.  The  following  process  is 
employed  at  Oborstein  to  convert  both  this  sort  and  the 
yellowish-brown  varieties  into  a  rich  red,  so  as  to  rival 
tho  Indian  camelian,  which  probably  also  has  its  colour 
heightened  artificially :— After  being  thoroughly  dried,  the 
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•(on  *  are  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  immediately  exposed 
in  a  covered  earthenware  crucible  to  a  red  heat :  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  and  when  cold  the  stones  are 
removed  and  washed. 

3.  Mocha  Hone*,  originally  brought  from  the  East,  are 
clear  grayish  calcedoniea,  with  clouds  and  dashes  of  rich 
brown  of  various  shades.  They  probably  owe  their  colour 
chiefly  to  art 

4.  Moss  agates  are  such  as  contain  arborisations  or  den- 
drites of  oxide  of  iron,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  petrifac- 
tions of  real  vegetable  forms. 

5.  Bloodstone  is  a  dark-green  agate  containing  bright 
red  spots  like  blood-drops. 

6.  Plasma,  a  gross-green  stone,  found  engraved  in  ruins 
at  Rome,  on  the  Schwartzwald,  and  on  Mount  Olympus, 
appears  to  be  calcedony  coloured  by  chlorite. 

7.  Chrysoprase,  found  in  Silesia,  is  an  agate  coloured 
apple-green  by  oxide  of  nickel 

The  agate  can  be  cut  or  sawed  easily,  and  is  used  for 
making  cups,  rings,  seals,  handles  for  knives  and  forks, 
sword-hilts,  rosary  beads,  and  a  great  variety  of  trinkets. 
Many  stones  of  this  kind  are  marked  with  representations 
of  men,  animals,  or  inanimate  natural  object*;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  are 
to  be  regarded  as  productions  of  art, 

AOATHARCHIDES,  a  celebrated  Greek  grammarian 
and  geographer  who  flourished  about  140  years  B.c,  was 
born  at  Cnidos.  His  works  are  lost,  except  those  passages 
quoted  by  Diodorus  Siculus  and  other  authors,  in  which 
he  describes  the  gold  mines  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  gives  the 
first  philosophical  explanation  of  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  which  he  ■\scribed  to  the  rains  on  the  mountains  of 
Ethiopia.    (Hudson's  Greek  Geographers.) 

AGATHARCHUS,  a  Greek  painter,  commemorated  by 
Vitruvius  for  having  first  applied  the  laws  of  perspective  to 
architectural  painting,  which  he  used  successfully  in  prepar- 
ing scenery  for  the  plays  of  jEschylus.  He  flourished  about 
480  years  B.C. 

AGATHIAS,  a  Greek  historian  and  poet,  born  at  Myrina 
in  Asia  Minor,  about  536  A.D.  He  was  educated  at  Alex- 
andria, and  in  554  went  to  Constantinople,  where,  after 
studying  Roman  law  for  some'years,  he  practised  as  on  advo- 
cate. The  title  "Scholaaticua,"  generally  given  to  Agathias, 
was  that  by  which  advocates  were  known  in  Constanti- 
nople. Of  the  poetry  by  Agathias  but  little  remains ;  his 
Daphniaca  (Aa^vtaxa),  a  collection  of  erotic  poems,  being 
entirely  lost,  and  only  the  introduction  to  his  KvxAot,  or 
anthology  from  earlier  and  contemporary  writers,  being 
extant.  A  number  of  his  epigrams  may  be  found  in  the 
Anthologia  Grata.  His  principal  work  is  his  history, 
which  begins,  where  Procopius  ends,  with  tho  2Gth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Justinian  (553),  and  carries  on  the  narrative 
of  events  until  558.  It  is  valuable  as  a  chronicle,  but  the 
stylo  is  turgid,  and  great  ignorance  is  shown  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  western  Europe.  It  was  printed  in 
Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Bonaventura  Vulcanius, 
at  Ley  den  in  1594.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Niebuhr 
(Bonn,  1828).  A  French  translation  is  included  in  the 
second  volume  of  Louis  Cousin's  II  i  it  or y  of  Constantinople. 

AGATHO,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  the  disciple  of  Pro- 
dicua  and  Socrates,  celebrated  by  Plato  in  his  Protagoras 
for  his  virtuo  and  his  beauty.  A  tragedy  of  his  obtained 
the  prize  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  90th  Olympiad,  and 
ho  was  crowned,  in  the  presence  of  upwards  of  30,000 
persons,  when  a  little  over  thirty  years  of  age.  There  are  no 
remains  of  his  works,  except  a  few  quotations  in  Aristotle, 
Athenseus,  aud  others. 

AOATHOCLES,  a  famous  tyrant  of  Sicily,  was  the 
son  of  a  potter  at  Rbcgium.  By  his  singular  vigour  and 
abilities  he  raised  himself  through  various  gradations  of 


rank  till  he  finally  made  himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and 
then  of  nearly  ail  Sicily.  He  defeated  the  armies  df  the 
Carthaginians  several  times,  both  in  Sicily  and  Africa; 
but  at  length  he  met  with  a  reverse,  and  his  soldiers'  pay 
being  in  arrears,  they  mutinied,  forced  him  to  fly  his 
camp,  and  murdered  his  sons.  Recovering  himself,  he 
relieved  Corcyra,  which  was  besieged  by  Caaaander;  burnt 
the  Macedonian  fleet;  and  revenged  the  death  of  his  chil- 
dren by  putting  the  murderers,  with  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies, to  the  sword.  After  ravaging  the  sea-coast  of  Italy 
he  took  the  city  of  Hipponium.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  greatly  harassed  with  ill-health  and  the  turbulence  of 
his  grandson  Archagathus.  He  died  in  the  seventy -second 
year  of  his  age,  B.c.  290,  after  a  reign  of  twenty -eight 
years. 

AGDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Herault, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  30  miles  S.W. 
of  Montpellicr.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  founded,  under  the  name  of  Agathe,  by  the 
Greeks.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  an  extinct  volcano, 
and  the  town  is  built  of  black  volcanic  basalt,  which  gives 
it  a  grim  and  forbidding  aspect.  It  has  a  fine  old  Gothic 
cathedral,  a  college,  and  a  school  of  navigation.  The 
Canal  du  Midi,  or  Languedoc  canal,  uniting  the  Garonne 
with  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  passes  under  the  walls  of  the 
town,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Herault  forms  a  convenient 
harbour,  which  is  protected  by  a  fort.  Thus  advantageously 
situated,  the  place  commands  an  extensive  coasting  trade, 
more  than  400  vessels  annually  entering  the  port  Soap 
and  verdigris  are  manufactured,  and  the  staple  productions 
of  southern  France  are  largely  exported.  Population, 
9747. 

AGE,  a  term  denoting  generally  any  fixed  period  of 
time,  is  used  more  definitely  in  a  variety  of  senses.  Classi- 
cal mythology  divided  the  whole  history  of  the  earth  into 
a  number  of  periods.  Hesiod,  for  example,  in  his  poem 
Works  and  Days,  describes  minutely  fire  successive  ages, 
during  each  of  which  the  earth  was  peopled  by  an  entirely 
distinct  race.  The  first  or  golden  race  lived  in  perfect 
happiness  on  the  fruits  of  the  untitled  earth,  suffered  froa 
no  bodily  infirmity,  passed  away  in  a  gentle  sleep,  and 
became  after  death  guardian  dremons  of  this  world.  The 
second  or  silver  race  was  degenerate,  and  refusing  tc 
worship  the  immortal  gods,  was  buried  by  Jove  in  the 
earth.  The  third  or  braien  race,  still  more  degraded,  was 
warlike  and  cruel,  and  perished  at  last  by  internal  violence. 
The  fourth  or  heroic  race  was  a  marked  advance  upon  the 
preceding,  its  members  being  the  heroes  or  demigods  who 
fought  at  Troy  and  Thebes,  and  who  were  rewarded  after 
death  by  being  permitted  to  reap  thrice  a-year  the  free 
produce  of  the  earth.  The  fifth  or  iron  race,  to  which  the 
poet  supposes  himself  to  belong,  is  the  most  degenerate  of 
all,  sunk  so  low  in  every  vice  that  any  new  change  must  be 
for  the  better.  Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  follows  Hesiod 
exactly  as  to  nomenclature  and  very  closely  as  to  substance. 
He  makes  the  degeneracy  continuous,  however,  by  omitting 
the  heroic  race  or  age,  which,  as  Grote  points  out,  was 
probably  introduced  by  Hesiod,  not  as  pert  of  his  didactic 
plan,  but  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  popular  feeling  by 
including  in  his  poem  tho  chief  myths  that  were  already 
current  among  the  Greeks. 

A  definite  period  in  history  distinguished  by  some 
special  characteristic,  such  as  great  literary  activity,  is 
generally  styled,  with  some  appropriate  epithet,  an  age. 
It  is  usual,  for  example,  to  speak  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  the 
Augustan  age,  the  Elizabethan  age;  of  the  age  of  the 
crusades,  the  dark  ages,  the  middle  ages,  the  age  of  steam. 
Such  isolated  periods,  with  no  continuity  or  necessary  con- 
nection of  any  kind,  are  obviously  quite  distinct  from  the 
ages  or  organically-related  periods  into  which  e*rUin 
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eminent  modern  philosophers  have  divided  the  whole 
course  of  human  history.  According  to  Fichte's  scheme 
there  are  five  ages,  distinguished  by  the  relative  predomi- 
nance which  instinct,  external  authority,  and  reason  have 
in  them  respectively,  instinct  being  supreme  in  the  first 
and  reason  in  the  last  Comte'n  scheme  distinguishes 
three  ages  according  to  the  state  of  knowledge  in  each,  and 
he  supposes  that  we  are  now  entering  upon  the  third  of 
these.  In  the  first  age  of  his  scheme  knowledge  is  tuper- 
natural  or  fictitious;  in  the  second  it  is  metaphy$ical  or 
abstract ;  in  the  third  it  is  pontile  or  scientific.  Schemes 
somewhat  wm'I*r  have  been  proposed  by  other  philosophers, 
chiefly  of  France  and  Germany,  and  seem  to  be  regarded 
by  them  as  essential  to  any  complete  science  of  history. 

In  relation  to  individual  as  well  as  to  social  life,  age  is 
used  with  a  considerable  variety  of  application.  It  frequently 
denotes  the  total  duration  of  life  in  man,  animals,  or  plants, 
and  in  this  sense  belongs  to  the  subject  of  Longevity  (q.v.) 
It  also  denotes  in  man  the  various  periods  into  which  his  life 
may  be  divided,  either  from  a  physiological  or  from  a  legal 
point  of  view.    In  the  former  aspect  perhaps  the  most 
common  division  is  into  the  four  ages  of  infancy,  youth, 
manhood,  and  old'  age.    These  again  have  been  increased 
to  six  or  seven  by  some  physiologists — infancy,  childhood, 
boyhood  or  girlhood,  adolescence,  manhood  or  womanhood, 
age,  and  old  age  or  second  childhood.    While  both  schemes 
have  a  sufficient  basis  of  scientific  accuracy,  they  have  also 
each  attracted  the  fancy  of  the  poet    Ovid  in  his  Metamor- 
phose* [xv.  198-213)  makes  a  beautiful  comparison  between 
the  four  ages  of  a  man's  life  and  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  a  passage  which  has  been  frequently  imitated;  and 
the  sevenfold  division  has  been  exquisitely  cast  into  poetic 
form  by  Shakespeare  in  it  You  Like  It,  act  i£  scene  7. 
The  division  of  human  life  into  periods  for  legal  purposes 
is  naturally  more  sharp  and  definite  than  the  foregoing.  It 
would  be  unscientific  in  the  physiologist  to  name  any  pre- 
cise year  for  the  transition  from  one  of  his  stages  to  another, 
inasmuch  as  that  differs  very  considerably  among  different 
nations,  and  even  to  some  extent  among  different  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  nation.    But  the  law  must  necessarily 
be  fixed  and  uniform,  and  even  where  it  professes  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  nature,  must  be  more  precise  than  nature. 
The  Roman  law  divided  human  life  for  its  purposes  into 
four  chief  periods,  which  had  their  subdivisions — (1.) 
In/antia,  lasting  rill  the  close  of  the  seventh  year;  (2.) 
The  period  between  inf antra  and  pubertal,  males  becoming 
puberee  at  fourteen  and  females  at  twelve ;  (3. )  Adoleecentia, 
the  "period  between  pubertyand  majority ;  and  (4.)  The  period 
after  the  twenty -fifth  year,  when  males  become  majoree.  The 
first  period  was  one  of  total  legal  incapacity;  in  the  second 
period  a  person  could  lawfully  do  certain  specified  acts,  but 
only  with  the  sanction  of  his  tutor  or  guardian;  in  the 
third  the  restrictions  were  foiver,  males  being  permitted  to 
manage  their  own  property,  contract  marriage,  and  make  a 
will;  but  majority  was  not  reached  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
five    By  English  law  there  are  two  great  periods  into 
which  life  is  divided — infancy,  which  lasts  in  both  sexes 
until  the  twenty-first  year,  and  manhood  or  womanhood. 
The  period  of  infancy,  again,  is  divided  into  several  stages, 
marked  by  \ha  growing  development  both  of  rights  and 
obligations.    Thus  at  twelve  years  of  age  a  male  may  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance;  at  fourteen  both  sexes  are  held  to 
hare  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  may  therefore 
choose  guardians,  give  evidence,  and  consent  or  disagree  to 
a  marriage.     A  female  has  the  last  privilege  from  the 
twelfth  year,  but  the  marriage  cannot  be  celebrated  until 
the  majority  of  the  parties  without  the  consent  of  parents 
or  guardians.    At  fourteen,  too,  both  sexes  are  fully  re- 
sponsible to  the  criminal  law.    Between  seven  and  fourteen 
there  is  responsibility  only  if  the  accused  be  proved  doii 
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capajc,  capable  of  discerning  between  right  and  wrong,  the 
principle  in  that  case  being  that  maluia  eupplet  cetaUrm. 
At  twenty-one  both  males  and  females  obtain  their  full 
legal  rights,  and  become  liable  to  all  legal  obligations.  A 
seat  in  the  British  Parliament  may  be  taken  at  twenty-one 
Certain  professions,  however,  demand  as  a  qualification  in 
entrants  a  more  advanced  age  than  that  of  legal  manhood. 
In  the  church  a  candidate  for  deacon's  orders  must  bo 
twenty-three,  and  for  priest's  orders  twenty-four  years  of 
age;  and  no  clergyman  is  eligible  for  a  bishopric  under 
thirty;  In  Scotland  infancy  is  not  a  legal  term  The 
time  previous  to  majority,  which,  as  in  England,  is  reached 
by  both  sexes  at  twenty-one,  is  divided  into  two  stages : 
pupilage  lasts  until  the  attainment  of  puberty,  which  the 
law  fixes  at  fourteen  in  males  and  twelve  in  females; 
minority  lasts  from  these  ages  respectively  until  twenty-one. 
Minority  obviously  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  the 
English  yeare  of  discretion,  but  a  Scotch  minor  has  more 
personal  rights  than  an  English  infant  in  the* last  stage  of 
his  infancy,  e.g.,  he  may  dispose  by  will  of  moveable 
property,  make  contracts,  carry  on  trade,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  is  liable  to  be  declared  a  bankrupt. 
Among  foreign  nations  the  law  on  this  matter  is  somewhat 
varied.  In  France  the  year  of  majority  is  twenty-one,  and 
the  nubile  age,  according  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  eighteen 
for  males  and  fifteen  for  females,  with  a  restriction  as  to 
the  consent  of  guardians.  In  Germany  majority  i«  usually 
reached  at  twenty-four,  though  in  some  states  (Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Wurtemburg,  and  Baden)  the  age  is  twenty-one. 
In  the  United  States  the  age  qualification  for  a  president 
is  thirty  five,  for  a  senator  thirty,  and  for  a  representative 
twenty-five 

AGELADAS,  an  eminent  statuary  of  Argos,  and  the 
instructor  of  the  three  great  sculptors,  Phidias,  Myron, 
and  Polydetus.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  date  when  he  flourished.  Thiersch  meets  the 
difficulty  by  supposing  that  there  was  another  artist  of  the 
saint  name 

AGELNOTH,  vr.THF.L.vuTn,  or  Ethelnoth,  known 
also  as  Achelnotut,  son  of  Egelmaer  the  Earl,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Canute,  was  trained  in 
the  monastery  at  Glastonbury,  for  which  ho  afterwards 
obtained  new  privileges  from  the  king.  According  to 
William  of  Mahnesbury,  he  exercised  a  great  and  salutary 
influence  over  Canute  in  the  way  both  of  encouragement 
and  restraint  He  was  appointed  dean  of  Canterbury  and 
chaplain  to  the  king,  and  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric 
on  the  death  of  Living  in  1020.  He  wisely  counselled 
Canute  to  that  course  of  policy  which  ultimately  led  to 
the  fusion  of  Danes  and  Saxons,  and  their  united  resistance 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Normans;  and  similar  pacific  counsels 
in  the  church  brought  about  a  temporary  cessation  of  the 
mutual  persecution  on  the  port  of  the  Benedictine  and 
secular  clergy.  It  being  necessary  that  the  archbishop 
should  visit  Rome  in  person  to  receive  the  pall,  he  repaired 
thither  in  1022,  and  was  received  by  Pope  Benedictine 
VLLL  with  every  mark  of  honour.  At  Pa  via,  on  his  way 
home,  he  purchased  a  relic,  which  was  said  to  be  the  right 
arm  of  St  Augustine  of  Hippo,  at  the  cost  of  100  talents 
of  silver  and  1  of  gold.  This  he  sent  as  a  present  to 
Leofric,  the  young  Earl  of  Mercia.  With  his  own  wealth 
and  liberal  grants  from  Canute  ho  restored  and  adorned 
his  cathedral  When  Canute  died,  he  mode  the  archbishop 
promise  to  be  faithful  to  his  sons  by  Emma,  and  the  pro- 
mise was  so  truly  kept  that  Harold,  the  usurper,  remained 
un consecrated  until  after  the  death  of  Agelnoth  (1038). 

AQEN,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne  in  France,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  73  miles  8.EL  of  Bordeaux.  Through  its  ex- 
cellent water  communication  it  affords  on  outlet  for  the 
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agricultural  produce  of  tbo  district,  and  forma  an  entrep6t 
of  trade  between  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse.  Ita  chief  manu- 
factures are  sail-cloth,  cotton,  linen,  leather,  and  starch. 
It  has  a  college  and  several  literary  institutions,  and  is 
tho  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a  high  court  of  justice.  There  is 
a  fine  bridge  of  eleven  arches  over  the  Garonne.  In  1872 
the  population  was  18,887. 

AGENT,  in  Diplomacy,  Commerce,  and  Jurisprudence, 
is  a  name  applied  generally  to  any  person  who  acta  for 
another.  It  has  probably  been  adopted  from  France,  as 
its  function  in  modern  civil  law  was  otherwise  expressed 
in  Roman  jurisprudence.  Ducango  (a. v.  Agentes)  tells  us 
that  in  the  later  Roman  empire  the  officers  who  collected 
the  grain  in  the  provinces  for  the  troops  and  the  household, 
and  afterwards  extended  their  functions  so  as  to  include 
those  of  government  postmasters  or  spies,  came  to  be  called 
agentes  in  rebus,  their  earlier  name  having  been  frumentarii. 

In  Diplomacy,  a  class  of  semi-ambassadors  termed  agents 
have  been  employed  generally  between  states  of  unequal 
power.  The  small  community  might  send  an  agent  to 
propitiate  some  powerful  government,  and  secure  its  protec- 
tion. A  great  power  would,  on  the  other  hand,  distribute 
its  agents  among  the  petty  states  which  it  kept  in  clientage, 
to  see  that  no  counteracting  influence  was  at  work  among 
them.  In  this  ahapo  our  Indian  government  keep  agencies 
in  the  protected  and  other  neighbouring  states.  Similarly, 
though  this  class  docs  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  public 
international  law,  the  self-governing  British  colonies  now 
employ  agents  to  attend  to  their  interests  and  represent 
them  in  tho  mother  country.  The  status  of  diplomatic 
agents,  not  of  the  classes  of  ambassadors,  envoys,  ministers, 
or  charges  ([affaire*,  is  extremely  ill-defined  and  uncer- 
tain. (Phillimore's  International  Lav,  ii.  246 ;  Heffter 
Europaisches  Volberrtcht,  §  222.)  See  Ambassador; 
Diplomacy. 

Tho  law  of  Principal  and  Aoent  has  its  origin  in  the 
law  of  mandate  among  the  Romans,  and  fortunately  even 
in  England  the  spirit  of  that  system  of  jurisprudence 
pervades  this  branch  of  the  law.  The  law  of  agency  is 
thus  almost  alike  throughout  the  whole  British  empire, 
and  a  branch  of  the  British  commercial  code,  in  which  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  different  nations  should  under- 
stand each  other's  system,  differs  only  slightly  from  the 
law  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  law  of  agency  it  is  necessary 
to  have  regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  principal, 
the  agent,  and  the  public.  The  agent  should  not  do  what 
he  has  np  authority  for;  yet  if  he  be  seen  to  have  authority, 
those  with  whom  he  deals  should  not  be  injured  by  secret 
and  unusual  conditions.  The  employer  is  bound  by  what 
his  agent  does  in  his  name,  but  the  public  are  not  entitled 
to  take  advantage  of  obligations  which  are  known  to 
be  unauthorised  and  unusual  The  agent  is  entitled  to 
demand  performance  by  the  principal  of  the  obligations 
undertaken  by  him  within  the  bounds  of  his  commission, 
but  he  is  not  entitled  to  pledge  him  with  a  recklessness 
which  he  would  certainly  avoid  in  tho  management  of  his 
own  affairs.  It  is  in  the  regulation  of  these  powers  and 
corresponding  checks  in  such  a  manner  that  the  legal 
principle  shall  apply  to  daily  practice,  that  the  niceties  of 
this  branch  of  tho  law  consist. 

Agents  are  of  different  IrindV,  according  to  their  stipu 
lated  r  consuetudinary  powers.  The  main  restraint  in  the 
possible  powers  of  an  agent  is  in  the  old  maxim,  delegatus 
non  pot  fit  delegare,  designed  to  check  the  complexity  that 
might  be  created  by  inquiries  into  repeatedly -deputed 
responsibility.  The  agent  cannot  delegate  his  commission 
or  put  another  in  his  place ;  but  in  practice  this  principle 
U  sometimes  modified,  for  it  so  may  arise  from  the  nature 
of  his  office  that  he  u  to  employ  other  persons  for  the 


accomplishment  of  certain  objects.   Thus,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  commercial  agent  from  sending  a  portion  of 
the  goods  entrusted  by  him  to  his  own  agent  for  disposal 
In  the  general  case  agency  is  constituted  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  mandate  or  authority  to  act  for  the 
principal,  and  the  evidence  of  this  may  be  either  verbal 
or  in  writing.    The  English  statute  of  frauds  requires  an 
agent  to  have  authority  in  writing  for  the  purposes  of  its 
1st,  2d,  and  3d  clauses  relating  to  leases.    "  And  it  is 
a  general  rule,  that  an  agent  who  has  to  execute  a  deed, 
or  to  take  or  give  livery  or  seisin,  must  be  appointed  by 
deed  for  that  purpose.    Moreover,  as  a  corporation  aggre- 
gate can  in  general  act  only  by  deed,  its  agent  must  be 
bo  appointed,  though  it  would  seem  that  sojue  trifling 
agencies,  even  for  corporations,  may  be  appointed  without 
one."    (Smith's  Mercantile  Late,  R  1  chap,  iv.)    It  is  ft 
general  rule  that  those  obligations  which  can  only  be 
undertaken  by  solemn  formalities  cannot  be  entered  on  by 
a  delegate  who  has  not  received  his  authority  in  writing. 
But  it  is  often  constituted,  at  the  same  time  that  its  extent 
is  defined,  by  mere  appointment  to  some  known  and  recog- 
nised function — as  where  one  is  appointed  agent  for  a 
banking  cstablwhment,  factor  for  a  merchant,  broker, 
supercargo,  traveller,  or  attorney.    In  these  coses,  usage 
defines  the  powers  granted  to  the  agent ;  and  the  employer 
will  not  readily  be  subjected  to  obligations  going  beyond 
tho  usual  functions  of  the  office ;  nor  will  the  public  dealing 
with  the  agent  be  bound  by  private  instructions  inconsist- 
ent with  ita  usual  character.    While,  however,  the  public, 
ignorant  of  such  secret  limitations,  are  not  bound  to  respect 
them,  the  agent  himself  is  liable  for  the  consequences  of 
transgressing  them.    Agency  may  also  be  either  created 
or  enlarged  by  implication.  What  the  agent  has  done  with 
his  principal's  consent  the  public  are  justified  in  believing 
him  authorised  to  continue  doing.    Thus,  as  a  familiar 
instance,  tho  servant  who  has  continued  to  purchase  goods 
for  his  master  at  a  particular  shop  on  credit  is  presumed 
to  retain  authority  and  trust,  and  pledges  his  master's 
credit  in  farther  purchases,  though  he  should,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  shopkeeper,  apply  the  articles  to  his 
own  uses.    The  law  is  ever  jealous  in  admitting  as  acces- 
sories of  a  general  appointment  to  any  particular  agency 
the  power  to  borrow  money  in  the  principal's  name,  to 
give  his  name  to  bill  transactions,  and  to  pledge  him 
to  guaranties;  but  all  these  acta  may  be  authorised  by 
implication,  or  by  being  the  continuation  of  a  series  of 
transactions,  of  the  same  kind  and  in  the  same  line  of 
business,  to  which  the  principal  has  given  his  sanction. 
Thus  an  employer  may,  by  the  previous  sanction  of  such 
operations,  be  liable  for  the  bills  or  notes  drawn,  indorsed, 
and  accepted  by  his  clerk  or  other  mandatary;  nay,  may 
be  responsible  for  the  obligations  thus  incurred  after  tho 
mandatary's  dismissal,  if  the  party  dealing  with  him  knew 
that  he  was  countenanced  in  such  transactions,  and  had 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  dismissed.    In  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  the  distinction  between  a  general  and 
a  special  agent  is  important  A  general  agent  is  employed 
to  transact  all  his  principal's  business  of  a  particular  kind, 
at  a  certain  place, — as  a  factor  to  buy  and  sell;  a  broker 
to  negotiate  contracts  of  a  particular  kind;  an  attorney  to 
transact  his  legal  business ;  a  shipmaster  to  do  all  things 
relating  to  the  employment  of  a  ship.    Such  an  agent's 
power  to  do  everything  usual  in  the  line  of  business  in 
which  be  is  employed  is  not  limited  by  any  private  restric- 
tion or  order  unknown  to  the  party  with  whom  ha  is  deal- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  party  dealing 
with  a  particular  agent,  «.«.,  one  specially  employed  in 
a  single  transaction,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  autho- 
rity.   The  law  applicable  to  a  mercantile  agent* a  power  to 
pledge  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  goods  entrusted  to  him 
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being  fa  an  unsatisfactory  state,  a  statutory  remedy  was 
applied  to  it  by  an  Act  of  1825  (6  Geo.  IV.  c  94),  which 
re<juif«d  amendment  in  1842  (5  and  6  Vict  c  39). 

The  general  object  of  these  measures,  which  appear 
to  extend  to  Scotland,  is  to  make  transactions  with  an 
agent  m  possession  of  goods  as  safe  as  dealing  with  the 
owner,  to  all  who  treat  with  him,  as  purchasers  or  other- 
wise, in  good  faith,  and  in  ignorance  of  his  want  of  owner- 
ship.   Thus,  when  an  agent  ships  goods  in  his  own  name, 
the  consignee  is  entitled  to  a  lien  on  them  for  any  advances 
to  the  agent,  or  liabilities  on  bills  or  notes,  if  he  has  not 
notice  by  the  bill  of  lading  or  otherwise  at  or  before  the 
time  of  the  advance  or  receipt  that  such  person  is  not  the 
actual  and  bond  fide  owner.    The  presumption  in  such 
cases  is  ownership;  and  the  burden  of  disproving  it,  as 
well  as  of  showing  that  the  consignee  was  aware  of  the 
mere  agency,  falls  on  the  person  questioning  the  validity. 
By  the  statutes,  the  person  entrusted  with  and  in  possession 
of  a  bill  of  lading,  dock  warrant,  warehouse-keeper's  certi- 
ficate, wharfinger's  certificate,  or  other  delivery  warrant,  is 
held  the  owner  of  the  goods  it  represents,  so  as  to  render 
ralid  any  transaction  for  their  Bale  or  disposition  of  the 
goods,  or  the  deposit  or  pledgo  thereof,  or  of  any  part 
thereof,  to  parties  ignorant  of  the  limited  ownership.  Be- 
sides their  effect  in  rendering  valid,  in  this  more  compre- 
hensive manner,  operations  conducted  under  the  appearance 
and  supposition  of  absolute  ownership,  the  acts  have 
separate  provisions  for  the  security  of  those  who  deal 
with  agents,  knowing  them  to  be  such.    The  acts,  how- 
ever, must  be  studied  in  their  very  words,  which  are  not 
remarkable  for  clearness.     The  following  brief  descrip- 
tion of  their  general  effect,  taken  from  Chitty's  Collec- 
tion of  Statute*,  may  be  useful.— "  First,  where  goods  or 
documents  for  the  delivery  of  goods  are  pledged  as  a 
security  for  present  or  future  advances,  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  not  the  property  of  the  factor,  but  without 
notko  that  he  is  acting  without  authority,  in  such  a  case 
the  pledgee  acquires  an  absolute  lien.    Secondly,  where 
goods  are  pledged  by  a  factor  without  notice  to  the  pledgee 
that  they  are  the  property  of  another,  as  a  security  for 
a  pre-existing  debt,  in  that  case  the  pledgee  acquires  the 
same  right  as  the  factor  had.    Thirdly,  where  a  contract 
to  pledge  is  made  in  consideration  of  the  delivery  of  other 
goods  or  documents  of  title,  upon  which  the  person  deliver- 
ing them  up  had  a  lien  for  a  previous  advance  (which  is 
deemed  to  be  a  contract  for  a  present  advance),  in  that 
case  the  pledgee  acquires  an  absolute  lien  to  the  extent 
of  the  value  of  the  goods  given  up."    The  statutes  are 
appbcable  only  to  proper  mercantile  transactions,  and  not, 
for  example,  to  advances  upon  the  security  of  furniture  in 
s  furnished  house  to  the  apparent  owner.    (See  Smith's 
Leading  Couet,  voL  L  p.  759  tqq.,  6th  ed) 

The  obligations  of  the  principal  are— to  pay  the  agent's 
remuneration,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  commutwn,  the 
amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  contract  or  the  usage  of 
trade;  to  pay  all  advances  made  by  the  agent  in  the 
regular  course  of  his  employment;  and  to  honour  the 
obligations  lawfully  undertaken  for  him.  The  agent  is 
responsible  for  the  possession  of  the  proper  skill  and  means 
for  carrying  out  the  functions  which  he  undertakes.  He 
must  devote  to  the  interests  of  his  employer  such  care  and 
attention  as  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  bestows  on  his 
own-*  duty  capable  of  no  more  certain  definition,  the 
application  of  it  as  a  fixed  rule  being  the  function  of  a 
jury.  He  is  bound  to  observe  the  strictest  good  faith;  and 
in  some  instances  the  law  interposes  to  remove  him  from 
temptation  to  sacrifice  his  employer's  interests  to  his  own: 
thus,  when  he  is  employed  to  buy,  he  must  not  bo  the  seller; 
and  when  employed  to  sell,  ho  must  not  be  tho  purchaser. 
He  ought  only  to  deal  with  p-rsons  in  good  credit,  but  ho 


is  not  responsible  for  their  obsolnto  solvency  unless  ho 
guarantee  them  A  mercantile  agent  guaranteeing  the  pay* 
ments  he  treats  for  is  said  to  hold  a  del  rrtdero  commission. 

In  Scotland  the  procurators  or  solicitors  who  act  in 
tho  preparation  of  coses  in  the  various  law-courts,  and  all 
who  take  out  tho  attorney  licence,  are  called  agents.  See 
Attorney. 

In  France,  tho  Agcntt  de  Change  were  formerly  the  class 
generally  licensed  for  conducting  all  negotiations,  as  they 
were  termed,  whether  in  commerce  or  the  money  market. 
Of  late  the  term  has  been  practically  limited  to  those  who 
conduct,  like  our  stockbrokers,  transactions  in  public  stock ; 
and  it  is  understood  that  it  is  rather  as  speculators  than  as 

Snts  that  the  majority  of  them  adopt  the  profession, 
i  laws  and  regulations  as  to  courtiert,  or  those  whosu 
functions  were  more  distinctly  confined  to  transactions  hi 
merchandise,  have  been  mixed  up  with  those  applicable  to 
agent*  de  change.  Down  to  the  year  1572  both  functions 
were  free;  but  at  that  period,  partly  for  financial  reasons, 
a  system  of  licensing  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Chancellor  1'HdpitaL  Among  the  other  revolutionary 
measures  of  the  year  1791,  the  professions  of  agent  and 
courtier  were  again  opened  to  the  public.  Many  of  the 
financial  convulsions  of  the  ensuing  years,  which  were  due 
to  more  serious  causes,  were  attributed  to  this  indiscrimi- 
nate removal  of  restrictions,  and  they  were  reimposed  in 
1801.  From  that  period  regulations  have  been  mado 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  qualifications  of  agents,  tho 
security  to  be  found  by  them,  and  the  bio.  They  are  now 
regarded  as  public  officers,  appointed,  with  certain  privileges 
and  duties,  by  the  government,  to  act  as  intermediaries 
in  negotiating  transfers  of  public  funds  and  commercial 
stocks,  and  for  deaUng  in  metallic  currency. 

AGESILAUS,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  second 
of  the  name,  son  of  Arehidamus  II.,  was,  through  the 
influence  of  Lysander,  raised  to  the  throno  in  398  aa, 
in  opposition  to  tho  superior  claim  of  his  nephew  Lcoty- 
chides.     Immediately  on  his  accession  he  advised  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  anticipate  the  king  of  Persia,  who  was 
making  great  preparations  for  war,  and  attack  him  in  his 
own  dominions.   He  was  himself  chosen  for  this  expedition, 
and  gained  so  many  advantages  over  tho  enemy  that,  if 
the  league  which  the  Athenians  and  the  Thebans  formed 
against  the  Lacedemonians  had  not  obliged  him  to  return 
home,  it  seems  probable  that  he  would  have  carried  his 
victorious  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire. 
But  he  readily  gave  np  all  these  triumphs  to  come  to  tho 
succour  of  his  country,  which  he  happily  relieved  by  his 
victory  over  the  allies  at  Ch<eronea,  in  Bocotia,  394  B.c. 
He  obtained  another  near  Corinth ;  but,  to  his  great  mor- 
tification, the  Thebans  afterwards  gained  several  victories 
over  the  Lacedaemonians.    This  at  first  raised  a  clamour 
against  him.    He  had  been  ill  when  the  course  of  victory 
turned  in  favour  of  tho  enemy ;  but  as  soon  as  ho  was  able 
to  act  in  person  his  valour  and  prudence  prevented  the 
Thebans  from  reaping  the  advantages  of  their  successes ; 
so  that  it  was  generally  believed  that,  had  he  been  in 
health  at  the  beginning,  the  Lacedaemonians  Would  have 
sustained  no  losses,  and  that  without  him  all  would  have 
been  lost    It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  his  fond- 
ness for  war  occasioned  many  losses  to  his  countrymen, 
and  led  them  into  enterprises  which  in  the  end  con- 
tributed much  to  weaken  their  power.    Ho  died  in  the 
third  year  of  the  103d  Olympiad,  being  the  84th  year  of 
his  sge  and  38th  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Arehidamus.     Agcsilaus,  though  a  vigorous  ruler  and 
great  general,  was  of  small  stature,  and  lame  from  his 
birth.    His  accession  to  the  throno  was,  indeed,  opposed 
on  this  ground,  an  oracle  having  foretold  evils  to  Sparta 
under  a  lame  sovereignty.   As  we  have  seen,  tho  oracle  w 
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to  far  fulfilled  that  many  troubles  befell  the  state  during 
his  reign.  Few  of  these,  however,  are  traceable  to  tho 
policy  of  the  king,  whose  public  life  was  illustrated  by  a 
aeries  of  brilliant  victories  over  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
In  character,  Agesilaus  aeema  to  have  possessed  the  Spartan 
■virtues  of  courage,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  without  the 
Spartan  vices  of  hardness,  cupidity,  and  injustice.  His 
life  and  merits  have  been  commemorated  by  Xenophon, 
Plutarch,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Cornelius  Nepoe. 

AGGREGATION,  States  of,  the  three  states— -tolid, 
liquid,  and  gateout — in  which  matter  occurs,  depending  on 
tho  degree  of  cohesion  that  subsists  between  the  molecules 
or  atoms  of  material  bodies.  In  the  solid  state,  the  mole- 
cules cohere  so  firmly  that  their  relative  positions  cannot 
be  changed  without  the  application  of  forco,  and  tlie  body 
retains  a  definite  form;  in  the  liquid  state,  they  move 
freely  and  readily  on  each  other,  the  cohesion  that  exists 
being  so  slight  that  the  body  bis  itself  no  form ;  in  the 
gaseous  state,  they  are  affected  by  an  clastic  force  that 
amounts  to  repulsion,  tending  to  separate  them,  and  so 
diHuso  them  through  an  increased  space.  The  metals, 
glass,  wood,  Ax.,  are  solids  ;  water  and  atmospheric  air  are 
tho  most  familiar  types  of  liquid  and  gaseous  bodies.  The 
name  fluid  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  both  gases  and 
liquids,  which  are  designated  elastic  and  no*-el<u(ic  fluids 
respectively.  These  states  of  aggregation  are  not  in  every 
cane — many  now  believe  they  are  not  in  any  case — per- 
manent and  unchangeable.  Metals  can  be  melted  and 
vaporised  ;  the  liquid  water  is  convertible  into  ice  and  into 
steam ;  and  a  number  of  what  were  formerly  reckoned  fixed 
or  permanent  gases  have  been  liquified  and  solidified  Solids 
are  reduced  to  liquid,  and  liquids  to  gaseous  forms,  princi- 
pally by  heat ;  pressure  effects  changes  of  the  opposite  kind. 

AGIIRIM,  or  Auohrim,  a  small  village  in  Galway,  4 
miles  W.  of  Bailinasloe,  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  de- 
cisivo  victory  gained  there,  on  12th  July  1691,  by  the 
forces  of  William  HI,  under  General  Ginkell,  over  those 
of  James  IL,  under  the  French  general  St  Ruth.  The  Irish, 
numbering  26,000,  and  strongly  posted  behind  marshy 
ground,  at  first  maintained  a  vigorous  resistance;  but 
Ginkell,  having  penetrated  their  line  of  defence,  and  their 
general  being  struck  down  by  a  cannon-ball  at  this  critical 
moment,  they  were  at  length  overcome  and  routed  with  ter- 
rible slaughter.  The  loss  of  the  English  did  not  exceed  700 
killed  and  1 000  wounded ;  while  the  Irish,  in  their  disastrous 
flight,  lost  about  7000  men,  besides  the  whole  material  of 
the  army.  This  defeat  rendered  the  adherents  of  James  in 
Ireland  incapable  of  farther  efforts,  and  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  complete  submission  of  the  country. 

AGINCOURT,  or  Azincoukt,  a  French  village,  in  the 
department  of  Fas  do  Calais,  situated  in  50*  35  N  lat, 
2*  10"  E.  long.,  famous  on  account  of  the  victory  obtained 
there  by  Henry  V.  of  England  over  the  French,  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  several  of  his  predecessors,  the  young 
king  crossed  over  to  France  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign 
on  a  military  expedition.  Having  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  he  took  and  sacked  Harfleur  after  a  siege  of 
thirty-six  days,  but  the  army  was  so  much  reduced  in 
strength,  especially  by  disease,  that  some  of  Henry's  ad- 
visors counselled  a  return  home  without  following  up  the 
advantage.  The  proud  spirit  of  the  young  king,  however, 
would  not  submit  to  this,  and  he  resolved  on  a  march 
through  the  country  to  what  was  then  the  English  forti- 
fied town  of  Calais,  though  he  knew  that  a  force  vastly 
superior  to  his  own  was  in  the  field  to  oppose  him.  On 
the  morning  of  Friday,  the  25th  of  October,  1415  A.D., 
St  Crispin's  day,  the  English  and  French  armies  were 
ranged  in  order  of  battle,  each  in  three  lines,  with  bodies 
of  cavalry  on  both  wings.  The  Constable  d' Albert,  who 
the  French  army,  fell  into  the  snai 


laid  for  him,  by  drawing  up  his  army  in  a  narrow  plain 
between  two  woods.  This  deprived  him  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  the  advantage  he  should  have  derived  from  the 
prodigious  superiority  of  his  numbers,  by  obliging  him  to 
make  his  lines  unnecessarily  deep,  and  to  crowd  his  troops, 

C'cularly  his  cavalry,  so  close  together  that  they  could 
ly  move  or  use  their  arms.    The  numbers  of  the 
French  are  differently  estimated  at  from  50,000  to  150,000 
men,  but  the  latter  number  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  The 
first  line  was  commanded  by  the  Constable  d' Albert,  the 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  and  many  other  nobles ; 
the  dukes  of  Alencon,  Brabant,  and  Barre  conducted  the 
second  lino ;  and  the  earls  of  Marie,  Damartine,  Faucon- 
berg,  Ac,  were  at  the  head  of  the  third  line.    The  king  of 
England  placed  200  of  his  best  archers  in  ambush  in  a 
low  meadow  on  the  flank  of  the  first  line  of  the  French. 
His  own  first  line  consisted  wholly  of  archers,  each  of 
whom,  besides  his  bow  and  arrows,  had  a  battle-axe,  a 
sword,  and  a  stake  pointed  with  iron  at  both  ends,  which  he 
fixed  before  him  in  the  ground,  the  point  inclining  outwards, 
to  protect  him  from  cavalry.    This  was  a  new  invention, 
and  had  a  happy  effect    That  he  might  not  be  encum- 
bered, Henry  dismissed  all  his  prisoners  on  their  word 
of  honour  to  surrender  themselves  at  Calais  if  he  obtained 
the  victory,  and  lodged  all  his  baggage  near  the  village  of 
Maisoncellea,  in  his  rear,  under  a  slender  guard.  The 
main  body  of  the  English  army,  consisting  of  men-at-arms, 
was  commanded  by  Henry  in  person  ;  the  vanguard,  com- 
mitted to  Edward  Duke  of  York  at  his  particular  request, 
was  posted  as  a  wing  to  the  right ;  and  the  rearguard, 
commanded  by  Lord  Camois,  as  a  wing  on  the  left  The 
archers  were  placed  between  the  wings,  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge    The  lines  being  formed,  the  king,  in  shining 
armour  mounted  on  a  fine  white  horse  rode  alone  rimm. 
and  addressed  each  corps  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and 
in  encouraging  language.    To  inflame  their  resentment 
against  their  enemies,  he  spoke  of  the  cruelty  practised  by 
the  French  against  their  prisoners;  and  to  rouse  their  love 
of  honour,  he  declared  that  every  soldier  in  the  army  who 
behaved  well  should  thenceforth  be  deemed  a  gentleman,  and 
entitled  to  bear  coat  armour.    The  two  armies,  draws  np 
in  this  manner,  stood  a  considerable  time  gazing  at  one 
another  in  silence    But  the  English  king,  dreading  that 
the  French  would  discover  the  danger  of  their  situation 
and  decline  a  battle,  commanded  the  charge  to  bo  sounded, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.    At  that  instant  the 
first  line  of  the  English  kneeled  down  and  kissed  the 
ground ;  and  then  starting  up,  discharged  a  flight  of 
arrows,  which  did  great  execution  among  the  crowded 
ranks  of  the  French.    Immediately  after,  upon  a  signal 
being  given,  the  archers  in  ambush  arose,  and,  discharg- 
ing their  arrows  on  the  flank  of  the  French  line,  threw  it 
into  some  disorder.    The  battle  now  became  general,  and 
raged  with  great  fury.     The  English  archers,  having 
expended  all  their  arrows,  threw  away  their  bows,  and 
rushing  forward,  made  dreadful  havoc  with  their  swords 
and  battle-axes.    The  first  line  of  the  enemy  was  by  these 
means  defeated,  its  leaders  being  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.     The  second  line,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
d' Alencon  (who  had  made  a  vow  either  to  kill  or  take  the 
king  of  England,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt),  now  ad- 
vanced, and  was  met  by  the  second  line  of  the  English, 
led  by  the  king.    The  duke  forced  his  way  to  the  king, 
and  assaulted  him  with  great  fury ;  but  Henry  brought  him 
to  the  ground,  where  he  was  instantly  despatched  by  the 
surrounding  soldiers,  receiving  innumerable  wounds.  Dis- 
couraged by  this  disaster,  the  second  line  made  no  more 
resistance,  and  the  third  fled  without  striking  a  blow; 
yielding  a  complete  and  glorious  victory  to  the  English, 
after  a  violent  struggle  of  three  hours'  duration.    In  the 
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circa  instances,  the  victory  could  not  be  followed  up.  Henry  | 
and  his  army  returned  at  once  by  Calais  to  England,  and 
entered  London  with  a  pageant  of  unprecedented  splendour. 
The  number  slain  in  the  battle  is  variously  stated.  The 
loss  to  the  conquerors  is  generally  reckoned  at  1  GOO  men, 
and  the  French  are  said  to  have  left  10,000  slain  on  the 
field,  including  the  constable,  three  dukes,  five  counts,  and 
ninety  barons.  (See  the  Histories  of  Britain ;  and  BatiU 
o/ AgincouH,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.) 

AGIO  (ItaL  aggio,  exchange,  discount),  a  term  usod  in 
commerce  to  denote  tho  difference  between  the  real  and 
t  he  nominal  value  of  money.  In  some  state*  the  coinage 
is  so  debased,  owing  to  the  wear  of  circulation,  that  the 
real  is  greatly  reduced  below  the  nominal  value.  Where 
this  reduction  amounts,  e.g.,  to  5  per  cent,  if  100  sove- 
reigns were  offered  as  payment  of  a  debt  in  England  while 
such  sovereigns  were  current  there  at  their  nominal  value, 
they  would  be  received  as  just  payment ;  but  if  they  were 
offered  as  payment  of  the  same  amount  of  debt  in  a  foreign 
state,  they  would  be  received  only  at  their  intrinsic  value 
of  £95,  the  additional  £5  constituting  tho  agio.  Where 
the  state  keeps  its  coinage  up  to  a  standard  value,  no  agio 
is  required.  The  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  paper 
currency  of  a  country  when  reduced  below  the  bullion 
value  which  it  professes  to  represent  According  as  there 
is  mora  demand  for  gold  or  for  paper  money  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  it  often  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to 
procure  the  one  of  the  higher  current  value,  to  pay  a 
premium  for  it,  which  is  called  the  agio.  In  countries 
where  silver  coinage  is  the  legal  tender,  agio  is  sometimes 
allowed  for  payment  in  the  more  convenient  form  of  gold. 

AO  IS.  Four  kings  of  this  name  reigned  at  different 
periods  in  Sparta.  The  first  of  the  name  was  the  son  of 
Eurysthenes,  and  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  about  1032 
rc.  The  designation  of  Helots  is  said  to  have  had  its  rise 
in  his  time,  from  the  unsuccessful  revolt  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Helos,  and  their  final  enthralment  by  the  Spartans. 
Aois  II.  succeeded  his  father  Arc  hi  dam  us,  and  reigned 
427  to  399  rc.  He  distinguished  himself  during 
Peloponneslan  war  as  an  able  and  successful  general, 
headed  tho  Spartans  at  the  great  and  decisive  battle 


Aois  IIL  succeeded  his  father  Archidamua  TTI.,  338  r  c. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  league  of  the  Grecian  states 
against  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  the  head  of  their  forces 
defeated  a  Macedonian  anny  under  Corragus.  He  was 
slain,  about  331  B.C,  in  a  battle  with  Antipater,  under  the 
walls  of  Megalopolis. 

Aois  IV.,  son  of  Eudamidas  II.,  and  lineally  descended 
from  A ge«ilaus  IL,  succeeded  his  father  244  rc,  and 
reigned  four  years.  He  was  more  distinguished  for  the 
social  reforms  he  attempted  to  introduce  at  Sparta  than 
for  his  success  as  a  general  The  degenerate  state  of  the 
Spartan  commonwealth  led  him  to  attempt  a  reformation 
by  restoring  the  institutions  of  Lycnrgus,  and,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  true  reformer,  he  set  the  example  in  his  own  person 
and  household.  His  excellent  intentions  were  seconded 
by  all  the  younger  and  poorer  portion  of  the  community ; 
but  the  rich  and  luxurious  were  vehemently  opposed  to 
measures  which  threatened  to  interfere  so  seriously  with 
their  influence  and  pleasures.  His  colleague,  Leonidas, 
headed  the  opposition,  and  busily  propagated  the  suspicion 
that  Agis  aspired  to  tyranny,  by  obliterating!  the  distinc- 
tions of  society  and  increasing  tho  power  of  the  multi- 
tude. Agis  was  supported  by  the  influence  of  his  uncle 
Agesilaus,  who,  being  deeply  in  debt,  was  highly  favour- 
able to  the  proposed  changes.  Lysander  and  Mandroc- 
lides,  two  of  the  ephori,  were  also  strenuous  promoters  of 
the  reform.  When  the  time  came  for  Agis  to  propose  in 
the  senate  a  general  discharge  of  debts  and  a 


of  lands,  the  measure  was  lost  by  a  minority  of  one.  The 
triumph  of  Leonidas,  however,  was  short  Being  accused 
by  Lysander  of  having  violated  the  laws,  he  took  refuge  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  refusing  to  appear  in  his  own 
defence,  was  degraded  from  his  dignity  and  banished  to 
Tegsea.  His  son-in-law,  Cleombrotus,  was  elected  in  his 
stead.  The  next  election  of  ephori  proved  unfavourable  to 
the  party  of  Agis.  Lysander  and  Mandroclides  were  tried 
for  innovation,  but  succeeded  in  persuading  tho  two  kings 
to  eject  the  new  magistrates  from  office,  which  was  effected 
in  the  midst  of  much  tumult  The  reformation  might 
now  have  been  established  but  for  the  intrigues  of  Agesi- 
laus, whose  selfish  schemes  counteracted  tho  good  inten- 
tions of  the  two  kings.  At  this  time  the  Acbacans  sent 
to  Sparta  for  assistance  in  the  war  with  the  iEtolkns, 
which  was  granted.  Agis  received  the  command  of  tho 
troop*,  and  though  he  gained  no  advantage  over  the  cau- 
tious Aratus,  the  Achaean  general,  he  conducted  the 
campaign  with  considerable  credit  from  the  good  discipline 
he  maintained  in  his  army.  On  his  return  he  found  that 
the  misconduct  of  Argesilaus  had  resulted  in  a  revolution 
ana  the  recall  of  Leonidas.  He  took  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  Cleombrotus  in  that  of  Neptuna  Leonidas 
contented  himself  with  banishing  his  son-in-law,  but  re* 
solved  on  the  ruin  of  Agis.  The  unfortunate  king  was 
accordingly  seized  and  cast  into  prison,  where,  after  a 
mock  trial,  he  was  sentenced  to  bo  strangled.  His  mother 
and  grandmother  in  vain  entreated  to  gain  him  a  public 
hearing :  they  were  insidiously  permitted  to  visit  bun  in 
prison,  where  they  shared  his  fate. 

AGISTMENT  (from  the  old  French  gitxr  or  gir,  to  He  j 
see  Edin.  Rn.,  voL  exxviii.  p.  79),  the  profit  arising  from 
taking  in  cattle  to  lie  and  posture  in  one's  lands,  applied 
more  particularly,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  proceeds  of 
pasturage  in  the  king's  forests.  The  tithe  of  agistment, 
or  "  tithe  of  cattle  and  other  produce  of  grass  lands,"  was 
formally  abolished  by  the  Act  of  Union,  on  a  motion  sub- 
mitted with  a  view  to  defeat  that  measure.  (See  Edin. 
Rev.,  toL  x.Txiv.  p.  73.) 

AGNANO,  Lack)  d',  a  small  circular  lake  near  Naples, 
about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  evidently  situa'ed 
in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  On  its  banks  are  lie 
itv/e,  or  natural  vapour-baths  of  San  Germano,  beneficial 
in  cases  of  rheumatic  disease ;  and  on  its  opposite  shore  is 
the  famous  Grotta  del  Cane,  from  the  floor  of  which  car- 
bonic acid  is  continually  evolved,  rising  to  a  height  of 
about  18  inches,  in  such  quantity  as  to  kill  dogs  that 
enter  it,  while  a  man,  on  account  of  his  erect  posture, 
wholly  escapes  the  effects  of  the  gas.  (See  Spallanzani's 
Travtli.)  The  grotto  is  a  small  artificial  excavation,  12 
feet  long  by  4  or  6  wide  and  6  feet  high,  seemingly  made 
for  obtaining  puxxolano,  or  earthy  volcanic  tufa 

AGNATES  (Agnati),  in  Roman  Lav,  are  persons  related 
through  males  only,  as  opposed  to  cognatea  Relationship 
by  agnation  was  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  family  held 
together  by  tho  pat  Ha  potutat;  cognatio  involves  simply 
the  modern  idea  of  kindred. 

AGNESI,  Makia  Gabtawa,  an  Italian  lady  pre. 
eminently  distinguished  for  her  scientific  attainments,  was 
born  at  Milan  on  the  16th  of  May  1718,  her  father  being 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Bologna 
When  only  nine  years  old,  she  had  such  command  of 
Latin  as  to  be  able  to  pubush  an  elaborate  address  in  that 
language,  maintaining  that  the  pursuit  of  liberal  studies 
was  not  improper  for  her  sex.  By  her  thirteenth  year 
she  had  acquired  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, and  other  languages.  She  was  in  consequence  gene- 
rally known  as  "  the  Walking  Polyglot"  Two  years  later 
her  father  began  to  assemble  in  his  house  at  stated  in- 
tervals a  circle  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
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whom  she  read  and  maintained  a  series  of  theses  on  the 
rnojt  abstruse  philosophical  questions.  President  De 
Brasses  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  one  of  those 
meetings,  at  which  he  was  present,  in  his  Lettres  tur 
r  I  tali*  (torn,  i  p.  243);  and  a  permanent  record  of 
A'jnesi's  share  in  them  has  been  preserved  in  the  Propoti- 
tionet  Philosophical,  which  her  father  caused  to  be  published 
in  1738.  These  displays,  being  probably  not  altogether 
congenial  to  Maria,  who  was  of  a  retiring  disposition, 
ceased  in  her  twentieth  year,  and  it  is  oven  said  that 
she  had  at  that  age  a  strong  desire  to  enter  a  convent. 
Though  the  wish  was  not  gratified,  she  lived  from  that  time 
in  a  retirement  almost  conventual,  avoiding  all  society,  and 
devoting  herself  entirely  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 
The  most  valuable  result  of  her  labours  was  the  Institution* 
Analitiche  ad  Uso  delta  Oioventu  Italiana^  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Milan  in  1748.  The  first  volume  treats  of  the 
analysis  of  finite  quantities,  and  the  second  of  the  analysis 
of  infinitesimals.  A  French  translation  of  the  second 
volume,  by  D'Antelmy,  with  additions  by  Bossut,  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1775;  and  an  English  translation  of  the  whole 
work  by  Colson,  the  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Cambridge,  was  published  after  his  death  at  the  expense 
of  Baron  Mascres.  The  great  merit  of  the  work  was 
universally  recognised  at  the  time  of  its  publication;  and 
though  in  the  long  interval  that  elapsed  before  tho  English 
translation  appeared  the  methods  of  analysis  had  been 
greatly  improved,  it  was  recognised  by  a  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Rtvine  (1803)  as  still  the  best  introduction  to 
the  works  of  Euler  and  other  mathematicians  of  the  con- 
tinent Madame  Agnesi  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Conic  Section*  of  the  Marquis  de  l'Hdpital,  which,  though 
highly  praised  by  those  who  saw  it  in  manuscript,  was 
never  published.  In  1 750,  on  the  illness  of  her  father, 
she  was  appointed  by  Pope  Benedict  XIY.  to  occupy  the 
choir  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  Bologna. 
After  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1752,  she  carried  out  a 
long-cherished  purpose  by  giving  herself  to  the  study  of 
theology,  and  especially  of  the  fathers.  Another  purpose, 
which  seems  also  to  have  been  long  cherished,  was  now 
also  fulfilled.  After  holding  for  some  years  the  office  of 
directress  of  the  Hospice  Trivulxio  for  Blue  Nuns  at  Milan, 
she  herself  joined  the  sisterhood,  and  in  this  austere  order 
ended  her  days  (1799). 

AONESI,  Mabia  Teresa,  sister  of  the  above  (died 
1780),  was  well  known  as  a  musician,  having  composed  a 
number  of  cantatas,  besides  three  operas  —Sophon itbe,  Ciro 
in  Armenia,  and  Nitoeri. 

AGNOETJE  (from  ayvoim,  to  be  ignorant  of),  in  Church. 
History,  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics  who  maintained  that 
Christ's  human  nature  did  not  become  omniscient  by  its 
union  with  His  divinity.  It*  founder  was  Themistius,  a 
deacon  of  the  Monophysites  in  Alexandria  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury.   The  sect  was  anathematised  by  Gregory  the  Great 

AGNOLO,  Baocio  d',  wood-carver,  sculptor,  and  archi- 
tect, was  born  at  Florence  in  1460.  The  first  was  his 
original  calling,  and  he  attained  considerable  distinction  in 
it  before  he  turned  his  attention  to  architecture,  which  he 
went  to  Rome  to  study  in  1530.  He  still  carried  on 
wood-carving,  and  his  studio  was  the  resort  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists  of  the  day— Michael  Angelo,  Sanaoviua, 
the  brothers  Sangallo,  and  others.  On  his  return  to 
Florence  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  architecture,  and 
planned  many  of  the  finest  palaces  and  villas  of  that  city, 
such  as  the  Villa  Borghese  and  the  Palais  Bartolini  The 
latter  was  the  first  dwelling-hwuse  which  had  what  had 
previously  been  confined  to  churches — frontispieces  of 
columns  to  the  doors  and  windows.  For  introducing  this 
fashion  Agnolo  incurred  the  ridicule  of  the  Florentines; 
but  it  nevertheless  established  itself  firmly.  Another 


much-admired  work  of  this  hrchitcct  is  the  campanile 
or  bell-tower  of  tho  church  Di  Santo  Spirito  in  Florence. 
He  was  also  engaged  to  complete  the  drum  of  the  cupola 
in  the  metropolitan  church  Di  Santa  if  aria  delFiort;  but 
Michael  Angelo  found  fault  with  his  plans,  and  the  work 
remains  unexecuted  to  this  day.  He  died  in  1543,  leaving 
three  sons,  a  re  lute  ts.  one  of  whom,  Giuliano,  completed 
his  father's  unfinished  works. 

AGNONE,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Capraro,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Campobosso.  It  has  10,230  in- 
habitants, chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  copper 
wares,  for  the  excellence  of  which  it  is  celebrated. 

AGNUS  DEI,  the  figure  of  a  lamb  bearing  a  cross, 
symbolical  of  the  Saviour  as  the  "Lamb  of  God."  The 
device  occurs  in  medieval  sculptures,  but  the  name  i* 
especially  given  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to  a  small  cake 
made  of  the  wax  of  the  Easter  candles,  and  impressed 
with  this  figure.  Since  the  9th  century  it  has  been  custo- 
mary for  the  popes  to  bless  these  cakes,  and  distribute 
them,  on  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  among  the  faithful,  by 
whom  they  are  highly  prized  as  having  the  power  to  avert 
evil.  In  modern  times  the  distribution  has  been  limited 
to  persons  of  distinction,  and  is  mado  by  the  pope  on  hi* 
accession,  and  every  seven  years  thereafter. 

Aon  us  Dei  is  also  the  popular  name  for  the  anthem 
beginning  with  these  words,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  missal  by  Pope  Scrgiua  L  (687-701). 
Based  upon  John  i  29,  the  Latin  form  is  Aynut  Dei,  qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis.  In  the  celebration  of 
the  mass  it  is  repeated  three  times  before  the  communion, 
and  it  is  also  appended  to  many  of  the  litanies. 

AGOBARD,  a  Frank,  born  in  779,  became  coadjutor  to 
Leidrad,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in.  813,  and  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  succeeded  him  in  the  see  (816).  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  Lothaire  and  Pepin  in  their  con- 
spiracy against  their  father,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  was 
in  consequence  deposed  by  the  council  of  Thionville  (835). 
On  making  an  apology  for  his  conduct,  and  becoming 
reconciled  to  the  emperor,  he  was  reinstated  in  837. 
Agobard'a  works,  which  were  edited  by  Boluxe  in  1G65 
(2  vols.  8vo),  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  el  ear 
intellect,  strongly  opposed  to  the  superstitious  notions  of 
the  time.  He  wrote  against  image-worship,  the  belief  in 
witchcraft,  the  ascription  of  tempests  to  the  influence  of 
sorcerers,  and  trial  by  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  water.  In 
the  adoptiobist  controversy  A  go  bard  took  a  prominent  part 
on  the  orthodox  aide    He  died  at  Saintonge  in  840. 

AGON  ALIA,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  festivals  celebrated 
on  the  9th  January,  21ft  May,  and  Uth  December  in  each 
year,  in  honour  of  Janus,  whom  the  Romans  invoked  before 
undertaking  any  affair  of  importance.  Ovid,  in  his  Fasti, 
L  319-332,  mentions  various  etymologies  of  the  word. 

AGONIC  LINES  (from  d  privative,  and  yavia,  an 
angle),  the  imaginary  lines  on  the  earth's  surface  where 
the  magnetic  needle  indicates  no  declination  or  deviation 
from  the  terrestrial  meridian— that  is,  point*  tc  the  Una 
north  and  south.  There  are  two  great  primary  agonic 
lines,  varying  from  time  to  time,  the  course*  of  which  for 
the  epochs  1787  (from  Hansteen's  Magnetitmut  der  Erde) 
and  1840  (by  General  Sir  E.  Sabine)  are  figured  in  Keith 
Johnston's  Physical  Allot. 

AOONOTHETA,  or  Aoonothxtzs  (iydm  and  vifrpu), 
in  Grecian  Antiquity,  was  the  president  or  superintendent 
of  the  sacred  gomes.  At  first  the  person  who  instituted 
the  games  and  defrayed  the  expenses  was  the  Agonothetes; 
but  in  the  great  public  games,  such  as  the  Olympic,  Pythian, 
Ac.,  these  presidents  were  the  representatives  of  different 
states,  or  were  chosen  from  the  people  in  whose  country 
tho  gomes  were  celebrated.  They  received  the  several 
titles    of    aiVe/.njrai,   ftpaficvnU,   iytsvifyas,  dyvrt-OOtKO*, 
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&&\o$im.  They  were  also  called  ^a/?Sov^o*  or  {nflbwipoi, 
from  the  rod  or  sceptre  emblematic  of  their  authority. 

AGORA  (iytipo,  to  congregate),  the  place  used  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  as  a  public  market,  and  corresponding  in 
general  with  the  Roman  forum.  From  its  convenience  aa 
a  meeting-place,  it  became  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece 
the  general  resort  for  social  and  political  purposes.  In 
Thessaly,  however,  the  market-placo  was  kept  apart  from 
"the  field  of  freedom,"  where  the  commons  met;  and  at 
Sparta  »  similar  provision  Was  made  by  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus,  that  nothing  might  distract  the  attention  of  the 
auditors.  At  Athens,  with  the  increase  of  commerce  and 
political  interest,  it  was  found  advisable  to  call  public 
meetings  at  the  Pnyx  or  the  temple  of  Bacchus ;  but  the 
important  assemblies  there,  such  as  meetings  for  ostracism, 
were  held  in  the  agora.  In  the  best  days  of  Greece  the 
agora  was  the  place  where  nearly  all  public  traffic  was  con- 
ducted. To  frequent  it,  therefore,  was  equivalent  to  being 
actively  engaged  in  business;  and  "he  has  forsaken  the 
agora,"  indicated  that  a  man  was  a  suspicious  character. 
The  agora  was  most  frequented  in  the  forenoon,  and  then 
only  by  men.  Slaves  did  the  greater  part  of  the  purchasing, 
though  even  the  noblest  citizens  of  Athens  did  not  scruple 
to  buy  and  sell  there.  The  name  Ayopd  was  also  given 
(and  this  is  perhaps  the  primary  use  of  the  word)  to  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  in  the  Grecian  states.  These 
assemblies  were  convened  by  proclamation  by  order  of  the 
sovereign  power,  a  herald  inviting  all  concerned  to  the  agora. 
The  right  of  speech  and  of  vote  in  these  assemblies  appears 
to  have  been  restricted  to  the  nobles,  all  that  was  allowed 
to  the  populace  being  the  indication  of  their  sentiments 
on  the  topics  brought  before  them  by  signs  of  applause  or 
disapproval.  At  Athena  the  old  agora  lay  to  the  west  of 
the  citadel.  It  was  adorned  with  trees  planted  by  Cimon 
the  conqueror  of  the  Persians;  and  around  it  numerous 
public  buildings  were  erected,  such  as  the  senate  hall  and 
the  law  courts.  The  new  agora  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
Acropolis,  in  the  Eretrian  quarter.  Pausanias  is  the  great 
architectural  authority  on  the  agorae  of  Megalopolis,  Corinth, 
Messina,  Sparta,  Ac.  Pal  lad  i  us  and  Vitruvius  also 
give  details.  The  remains  of  different  agora;  are  described 
in  the  works  of  Texier,  Newton,  Barth,  and  other  travellers. 

AGORANOMOI,  magistrates  in  the  republics  of  Greece, 
whose  position  and  duties  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
cdiles  of  Rome.  In  Athens  there  were  ten,  chosen  annu- 
ally by  lot,  five  of  whom  took  charge  of  the  city,  and  five 
of  the  harbour.  The  former  saw  to  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  decency  in  the  markets,  took  cognisance  of  the 
purity  of  the  articles  exposed  for  sale  and  of  all  weights 
and  measures,  and  collected  the  dues;  the  latter  received 
the  harbour  dues  and  enforced  the  shipping  regulations. 

AGORDO,  a  town  in  North  Italy,  12  miles  N.W.  of 
Belluno.  The  valley  of  Imperina,  in  its  vicinity,  contains 
the  richest  copper  mines  in  Italy.    Population,  3000. 

AQOSTA,  or  Accosts,  a  city  of  Sicily,  14  miles  N.  of 
Syracuse,  and  in  the  province  of  that  name.  It  is  built  on 
a  peninsula,  and  ia  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
causeway.  By  some  writers  it  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  ancient  Megara  Hyblcea.  The  modern  city,  which 
was  founded  by  the  emperor  Frederick  IL  in  1229-33,  suf- 
fered severely  during  the  wars  of  succeeding  centuries,  and 
was  several  times  sacked.  It  had,  however,  attained  consider- 
able opulence  when,  in  1693,  it  was  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  effects  of  which  were  aggravated  by  the  explosion 
of  the  powder  magazine  of  the  citadel.  One-third  of  tie 
inhabitants  perished  in  this  disaster.  When  the  city  was 
rebuilt,  the  streets  were  laid  out  in  parallel  lines,  and  the 
houses  were  constructed  with  low  roofs,  so  as  to  mitigate  the 
results  of  any  recurrence  of  the  calamity.  Agoata  is  forti- 
fied towards  both  sea  and  land;  and  the  harbour,  though 


rather  difficult  of  access,  is  commodious  and  well  sheltered. 
The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  salt ;  and  the  other  exports 
include  wine,  cheese,  oil,  honey,  and  sardines.,  Near  Agoeta 
the  Dutch  were  defeated  by  the  French  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment in  1676,  and  their  famous  admiral,  Dc  Ruyter,  was 
mortally  wounded.    Population  (1865),  9735. 

AGOSTINI,  Leonardo,  an  eminent  antiquary  of  the 
17th  century,  born  at  Siena.  After  being  employed  for 
some  time  by  Cardinal  Barberini  to  collect  works  of  art  for 
the  Barberini  palace,  he  was  appointed  by  Pope  Alexandor 
Til.  superintendent  of  antiquities  in  the  Roman  states. 
He  issued  a  new  edition  of  Paruta's  Sicilian  Medals,  with 
engravings  of  400  additional  specimens;  but  a  promised 
volume  of  letterpress  explanation  never  appeared.  In  con- 
junction with  Bcllori  he  also  published  a  work  on  antique 
sculptured  gems,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Gro- 
novius  (Amsterdam,  1685). 

AGOSTINO  and  AGNOLO  (or  A»gelo)  DA  SIENA, 
two  brothers,  architects  and  sculptors,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  14th  century.  Delia  Valle  and  other  com- 
mentators deny  that  they  were  brothers.  They  certainly 
studied  together  under  Giovanni  Pisano,  and  in  1317  wero 
jointly  appointed  architects  of  their  native  town,  for  which 
they  designed  the  Porta  Romans,  the  church  and  convent 
of  St  Francis,  and  other  buildings.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Giotto,  who  styled  them  the  best 
sculptors  of  the  time,  they  were  chosen  to  execute  the  tomb 
of  Guido,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  which  that  artist  bad  designed. 
It  was  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  artistic  works  of  the  14th 
century,  but  unfortunately  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
under  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 

AGOSTINO,  Paolo,  an  eminent  Itslisn  musician,  born 
at  Valerano  in  1593.  He  studied  under  Nanini,  and  suc- 
ceeded Ugolini  as  conductor  of  the  Popes  orchestra  in  St 
Peter's  His  musical  compositions  are  numerous  and  of 
great  merit,  an  Aynut  Dei  for  eight  voices  being  specially 
admired.    He  died  in  1629. 

AGOUTI,  a  genua  of  mammals  (the  Duiyprocta)  found 
in  South  America  and  in  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands, 
belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the. guinea-pig,  viz.,  that 
of  Cavida  in  the  order  Rodentia.  -The  largest  and  com- 
monest species  is  the  D.  A.juti,  somewhat  resembling  a 
rabbit,  but  about  the  size  of  a  hare,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  rabbit  or  hare  of  South  America.  The  feet  have 
large  and  strong  claws,  but  the  animal  docs  not  burrow; 
the  hind  legs  are  very  long,  and  when  eating  it  squats  on 
them,  feeding  itself  with  its  fore-paws;  and  the  tail  is, 
except  in  one  species,  a  very  short  naked  stump.  The 
agoutis  are  gregarious,  live  chiefly  in  woods,  and  feed  on 
vegetables  exclusively,  especially  on  roots  and  nuts  They 
commit  great  havoc  in  sugar  plantations  by  gnawing  the 
roots  of  the  canes,  and  in  sugar-growing  localities  are  there- 
fore destroyed  as  vermin.  The  flesh,  which  is  tender  and 
well-flavoured,  is  a  common  article  of  diet  in  Guiana  and 
Brazil.  When  the  Antilles  and  Bah  ft*Ttalft  were  discovered 
they  are  said  to  have  been  overrun  with  these  animals, 
which  were  the  largest  quadrupeds  then  found  in  the  islands. 

AGRA,  a  division,  district,  and  city  of  British  India, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
North- Western  Provinces  Thx  Aoea  Division  comprises 
the  six  districts  of  Agra,  Etawah,  Mainpurf,  Farrakbabad, 
Etah,  and  Mathura.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tho 
Aligarh  district;  on  the  W.  by  the  Blurt  pur,  Dholpur 
and  Gwalior  states;  on  the  S.  by  the  Jalaun  and  Cawn- 
pur  districts;  and  on  the  E  by  the  Ganges  Agra  division 
contains,  according  to  the  census  of  1872,  s  population  of 
5,038,136  souls;  of  whom  4,607,946  are  Hindus,  427,834 
Mahometans,  and  2356  Christians  and  others. 

Aora  District  lies  between  26°  43'  45"  and  27*  24' 
15"  If.  lat,  and  between  77*  28'  and  78"  53'  E.  long. 
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It  if  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tho  district  of  Mathura;  on 
the  E.  by  th?  Mainpuri  and  Etawah  districts;  on  the  &  by 
the  Gwabor  territory  and  the  Dholpur  state;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Bhartpnr  territory.    Its  area  in  1873  was  returned 
bt  1873  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  1,094,184 
souls.    The  general  appearance  of  the  district  is  that  com- 
mon to  the  Do ib,  a  level  plain  intersected  by  watercourses 
(nalas)  and  ravines.   The  only  hills  are  the  sandstone  eleva- 
tions in  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  district.    The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Jamna,  Chambal,  Uttangan,  and  Kharl 
Tne  Jamna  intersects  the  district,  cutting  off  the  sub- 
divisions of  Itmadpur  and  Firozabad  j  and  a  branch  of  the 
Alig&rh  division  of  the  Ganges  Canal  passes  through  its 
northern  parts.    The  general  elevation  of  the  district  is 
estimated  at  from  650  to  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.    The  soil  is  sandy;  many  of  the  wells  are  brackish, 
and  the  local  water  supply  is  scanty.    The  failure  of  the 
periodical  rains  during  the  monsoon  suffices  to  produce 
great  scarcity,  sometimes  reaching  the  famine  point  Only 
five  towns  are  returned  by  the  census  as  containing  up- 
wards of  S000  inhabitants,  viz.,  Agra  city  (the  capital  of 
the  district),  population  149,008;  Fathipur  Sikri,  the  site 
of  Akbar's  famous  mosque  and  palace,  6878;  Firozabad, 
14,255;  Pinahit,  6571;  and  Seimra,  5704.    There  are 
three  municipalities,  viz.,  Agra  city,  Firozabad,  and  Fathi- 
pur Sikri    These  muncipalities  derive  their  local  revenue 
from  octroi  and  from  property  within  the  municipal  limits. 
The  total  municipal  income  and  its  incidence  per  head  of 
the  population  are  as  follows : — Agra  city,  municipal  income, 
£15,441,  incidence  per  head,  2&  Ojd.;  Firozabad,  £724 — 
la  per  head;  Fathipur  Sikri,  X3CG — la  per  head.  The 
land  revenue  of  the  whole  district  was  stated  in  1871  at 
XI  62.882,  and  the  gross  revenue  at  £660,526.    A  scheme 
of  rural  instruction  by  means  of  indigenous  schools  was 
introduced  in  1848.    In  1871-72  there  were  431  schools 
in  the  district,  attended  by  10,823  pupils,  of  whom  8820 
were  Hindus,  1293  Mahometans,  and  710  of  other  deno- 
minationa   The  educational  establishments  within  the  city 
will  be  described  below.    The  police  force  consisted  of 
1358  regular  police  in  1871,  equal  to  one  man  to  every 
1  '37  square  miles  of  area,  or  one  to  every  805  inhabitants ; 
and  a  village  watch  or  rural  constabulary  of  1921  men, 
being  one  man  to  every  0^7  square  miles  of  area,  or  one 
to  every  570  inhabitanta    The  chief  crimes  of  the  district, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Doab,  are  burglary  and  theft. 

Agra  City,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  river, 
in  27°  Iff  N.  lat,  and  78s  5'  E.  long.,  is  the  head-quarters 
of  the  division  and  capital  of  the  district  Formerly  it  was 
the  provincial  capital  also,  but  since  the  mutiny  the  seat 
of  government  has  been  removed  from  Agra  to  Allahabad. 
Tho  city,  which  is  about  4  miles  in  length  by  3  in  breadth, 
sweeps  along  the  banks  of  the  river  in  a  semicircle.  The 
principal  thoroughfares  are  a  fine  broad  street  intersecting 
the  town  from  north  to  south ;  and  the  Strand,  which  runs 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  2  miles. 
This  road  measures  80  feet  in  width,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  destitute  poor  during  the  famine 
of  1838.  In  1846  the  population  of  the  city  was  esti- 
mated at  66,000;  in  1872  it  was  ascertained  to  be  149,000. 
The  conservancy  and  improvement  of  the  town  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  municipal  committee,  which  derives  its  funds 
principally  from  octroi  dutiea  In  1871-72,  the  municipal 
income  was  returned  as  follows:— Octroi  duties,  £13,587; 
miscellaneous  receipts,  such  as  rent  from  land  belonging  to 
the  municipality,  Ac.,  £1854 — total,  £15,441.  The  details 
of  municipal  expenditure  were  as  follow: — Establishment 
and  cost  of  collection,  £1667,  12a;  police,  £4041,  12a; 
conservancy,  £1749,  12a,;  lighting,  £672,  14a;  watering, 
£255,10a ;  original  works, £3561, 16a ;  repairs,£1429,2a; 
education  £1 20;  vaccination, £36,  6a;  dispensary,  £360; 
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charities,  £240;  grants  to  cantonments,  museum,  Are., 
£1465, 2a— total,  £15,599, 6a  The  principal  educational 
establishment  in  Agra  is  the  Government  College,  a  band- 
some  building,  situated  in  the  civil  lines  a  short  distance 
from  the  town.  It  was  established  in  1820;  in  1872  it 
contained  385  pupils.  The  other  chief  schools  are  the  St 
John's  College,  established  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  1854;  the  Victoria  College,  established  in  1862; 
and  bt  Peter's  Catholic  College.  These  three  colleges  in 
1872  had  643  pupils  on  their  rolls.  There  is  also  a  medical 
college,  founded  in  1853.  The  total  number  of  students 
admitted  into  it  during  the  sixteen  years  from  1855  to 
1870  inclusive,  was  1168,  of  whom  235  passed  the  pre- 
scribed examination  and  received  appointments  in  the 
government  medical  service.  The  Agra  fort  has  a  very 
imposing  appearance,  but  is  of  no  great  strength.  It  occu- 
pies a  largo  space  of  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
enclosed  by  high  walls  and  towers  of  red  stone.  The  fortress 
was  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Akbar  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century,  and  exceeds  a  mile  in  circuit  In 
1803  the  place  was  held  by  the  Marhattas;  but  being 
invested  by  Lord  Lake's  army,  it  surrendered  after  a  day's 
bombardment  During  the  mutiny  of  1857  it  formed  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  European  and  Christian  community 
of  Agra,  and  was  threatened  by  the  insurgent  sepoys.  The 
buildings  of  most  note  within  the  walls  of  the  fort  are  the 
palace  and  hall  of  audience  of  Shah  Jahan,  and  the  Motf 
Masjid,  or  "  Bearl  Mosque." 

"  In  the  centra  of  the  palace, "  says  Mr  Fergusson  in  hit  Ilutary 
of  Architteturt,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  699-700,  "Is  S  great  court  600  feet  by 
870,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  approaches  at  tha  opposite  ends 
through  a  succession  of  beautiful  courta  opening  into  ona  another 
by  gateways  of  great  magnificence.  On  ona  side  of  this  court  is 
the  great  hall  of  (he  palace,  the  Diwint-Khae,  208  fact  by  76, 
supported  by  three  ranges  of  arcades  of  exquisite  beauty  It  is  open 
oo  three  aides,  and  with  a  niche  for  the  throne  at  the  back,  "This 
hall  is  now  used  as  an  arsenal.  Behind  it  are  two  smaller  courta, 
the  one  containing  the  Diwani-Am  or  hall  of  private  audience, 
the  other  the  harem.  The  hall  in  tha  former  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  Shah  Jahin'a  buildings,  being. wholly  of  white  marble 
inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  tha  design  of  the  whole  being  is 
the  beat  atyls  of  his  reign." 

The  Motf  Masjid  or  Pearl  Mosque  is  the  most  elegant 
mosque  of  Indian-Mahometan  architecture.  Mr  Fergus- 
son  describes  it  ss  follows : — 

"  Its  dimensions  are  considerable,  being  externally  235  feet  east 
and  west,  by  190  feet  north  and  south,  and  the  courtyard  1 55  feat 
square.  The  mats  ia  also  considerable,  as  tha  whole  a  raised  on  a 
terrace  of  artificial  construction,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  stands  wall 
oat  from  the  surrounding  buildings  of  the  fort.  Its  chief  beauty 
consists  in  its  courtyard,  which  ia  wholly  of  white  marble  from  the 
pavement  to  tha  summit  of  its  domes.  In  design  it  somewhat 
refiTohles  the  great  Dehli  mosque,  except  that  tha  minarets  are 
omitted,  and  the  aide  gateways  are  only  recesses.  The  western  part, 
or  mosque  properly  so  called,  is  of  white  marble  inside  and  out ; 
and,  except  an  Inscription  from  the  Kuran  inlaid  with  black  marble 
as  a  frieze,  has  no  ornament  whatever  beyond  the  lines  of  its  own 
graceful  architecture." 

Agra,  however,  is  even  more  famous  for  the  Taj -Mahal, 
a  splendid  mausoleum  built  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan 
for  the  remains  of  his  favourite  wife,  Mumtaxa  Mahal,  and 
where  he  himself  is  also  buried.  The  building  is  of  white 
marble,  with  four  tall  minarets  of  the  same  material,  one 
at  each  corner.  The  whole  rises  from  an  elevated  marble 
terrace.  The  following  account  is  extracted  from  Mr 
Fergussoa's  History  of  Architecture,  pp.  692-694:— 

"The  enclosure,  including  tha  gardens  and  outer  court.  Is  a 
parallelogram  of  I860  feet  by  more  than  1000  feet.  The  outer  court, 
surrounded  by  arcades  ana  adorned  by  four  gateway*,  forms  aa 
oblong,  occupying  in  length  the  whole  breadth  of  the  inrlosure,  by 
about  450  feet  is  depth.  The  principal  gateway,  measuring  110 
feet  by  140,  leads  from  the  court  to  the  gardens,  which,  with  their 
marble  canals  and  fountains  and  cypress  trees,  are  almost  aa  beauti- 
ful aa  the  tomb  itself.  Tha  tomb  stands  on  a  raised  platform  IS 
feet  high,  faced  with  whits  marble,  sad  is  exactly  813  feet  sonars. 
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At  «.  b  corner  of  this  terrace  stands' a  minaret  133  feet  in  bright, 
•ad  of  the  moet  exquisite  proportions — more  beautiful,  perhape, 
than  any  other  in  India.  In  the  centre  of  the  marble  platform 
stands  the  mausoleum,  a  square  of  186  feet,  with  the  corners  eat  off 
to  the  extent  of  S3  feet  9  inches.  The  centre  of  this  is  occupied  by 
th*  principal  dome,  68  feet  in  diameter  and  80  feet  in  height,  under 
which  is  an  incloture  formed  by  a  screen  of  trellis-work  of  white 
marble,  a  thtf-daruvrt  of  elegance  in  Indian  art.  Within  this  stand 
the  two  tombs.  These,  however,  as  is  usual  in  Indian  sepulchres, 
sit  not  the  true  tombs  ;  the  bodies  rest  in  a  vault  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  beneath  plainer  tombstone,  placed  exactly 
underneath  those  in  the  hall  above.  In  each  angle  of  the  building 
is  a  smaller  dome  of  two  storeys  in  height,  f«  feet  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  connected  by  various  passages  and  halls.  The  light 
ta  the  central  apartment  is  admitted  only  through  double  screens  of 
•bite  marble  trellis-work  of  the  most  exquisite  design,  one  on  the 
tiiter  and  one  on  the  inner  face  of  the  walls.  In  our  climate  this 
•wii  produce  nearly  complete  darkness ;  but  in  India,  and  in  a 
binding  wholly  composed  of  white  marble,  this  was  required  to 
temper  the  glare,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  intolerable.  At. 
it  is,  no  words  can  express  the  chastened  beauty  of  that  central* 
chamber,  seen  in  the  toft  gloom  of  the  subdued  light  which  reaches 
it  through  the  distant  and  half-closed  opening*  that  surround  it. 
When  used  as  a  pleasure  palace,  it  must  nave  been  the  coolest  snd 
tht  loveliest  of  garden  retreats ;  and  now  that  it  is  sacred  to  the 
s'atd,  it  is  the  most  graceful  and  most  impressive  of  the  sepulchres 
tt  the  world.  This  building  is  an  early  example  of  that  system  of 
inlaying  with  precious  stones  which  became  the  great  characteristic 
of  the  style  of  the  Mughuls  after  the  death  of  Akbar.  All  the  span- 
drill  of  the  Taj,  all  the  angles  and  more  important  architectural 
details,  are  heightened  by  being  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  such 
si  agates,  bloodstones,  jaspers,  and  the  like.  These  are  combined 
ia  wreaths,  scrolls,  and  frets,  as  exquisite  in  design  ss  ihey  are 
besnuful  in  colour ;  and,  relieved  by  the  pure  white  marble  in 
which  they  are  inlaid,  they  form  the  most  beautiful  and  precious  style 
'-/ornament  ever  sd opted  in  architecture.  It  is  lavishly  bestowed  on 
the  tombs  themselves  and  the  screens  that  surround  them,  but  more 
sparingly  introduced  on  tho  mosque  thtt  forms  one  wing  of  the  Taj, 
inj  an  the  fountain*  and  surrounding  buildings.  The  judgment,  in- 
estd,  with  which  this  style  of  ornament  is  apportioned  to  the  various 
Part*  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  jmament  itself,  and  conveys  a 
b  gli  idea  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  Indian  architects  of  this  age." 

Tivender,  in  his  Travel*  (voL  iii,  p.  94),  mentions  that 
20,000  workmen  were  incessantly  employed  on  this  work 
daring  a  period  of  twenty-two  years.  The  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar  is  contained  in  a  splendid  mausoleum  at 
Sikandri,  a  suburb  of  Agra  city. 

AGRAM,  or  Zagrah,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  pro- 
line* of  Croatia,  is  finely  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  banks 
of  the  Save,  in  45'  49'  N.  lat.  and  16*  1'  E.  long.,  160 
milts  south  of  Vienna.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of 
SUvonia  and  Croatia,  of  a  bishop,  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  of  the  meetings  of  the  provincial  diet.  Agram  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  called  the  upper  and  lower  towns, 
and  the  town  of  the  bishop.  It  has  a  lyceum,  library, 
museum,  gymnasium,  an  ancient  cathedral,  and  a  large 
library.  Some  silk  and  porcelain  are  manufactured,  and  a 
brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  potash,  tobacco,  and 
honey.    Population  in  1869,  19.857. 

AGRARIAN  LAWS  (Lege*  Ayrariae),  when  used  in  the 
n"«  extended  signification  of  t  hi:  term,  are  laws  for  the 
distribution  and  regulation  of  property  in  land.  Tho  his- 
torj  of  these  enactments  ia  not  only  important  as  explana- 
tory of  the  constitution  of  the  ancient  republics,  but  is 
rendered  highly  interesting  by  the  conflicting  opinions  which 
bave  been  entertained  respecting  their  object  and  operation. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  notion  generally  entertained  in  tho 
ancient  world  that  every  citizen  of  a  country  should  be  a 
landholder;  and  that  the  territory  of  a  state,  so  far  as  it 
was  not  left  unincloacd  or  reserved  for  public  purposes, 
should  be  divided  in  equal  portions  among  the  citizens. 
Such  a  distribution  of  public  land  seems  to  have  been  acted 
upon  as  a  recognised  principle  from  the  earliest  period  to 
which  existing  historical  records  extend.  Hence  we  find 
the  Almighty  giving  express  instructions  to  Hoses  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  land  of  Canaan  was  to  be  portioned 
out  among  the  Hebrews  (Num.  xxxiii  54),  and  naming  the 
persons  to  whom  the  division  was  to  be  entrusted  (Num. 


xxx i v.  16-18).  A  division  of  the  land  was  accordingly 
made,  and  the  portion  assigned  to  each  man  became  his 
inalienable  property,  and  descended  in  perpetuity  to  his 
heirs  and  successors.  By  the  law  of  Jubilee,  all  lands  were 
restored  free  of  encumbrances  on  the  recurrence  of  tho 
"year  of  release;"  so  that,  though  a  man's  estate  might,  in 
the  interval,  hare  been  repeatedly  sold  or  alienated,  yet  on 
the  return  of  the  fiftieth  year  it  reverted  to  the  heirs  of  tho 
original  possessor  (Levit  xxv.  In).  In  the  republics  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  also  in  the  Grecian  colonies,  a  similar 
principle  of  division  of  land  prevailed  (Thuc  t.  4,  Herod, 
iv.  159).  Lycurgus  is  represented  by  Plutarch  (Lycur.) 
as  redividing  the  whole  territory  of  Laconia  into  39,000 
parcels,  of  which  9000  were  assigned  in  equal  lots  to  as 
many  Spartan  families,  and  30,000,  also  in  equal  lots,  to 
their  free  subjects;  and  although  this  statement  is  not  borne 
out  by  any  of  the  early  Greek  historians,  and  is  even  incon- 
sistent with  the  assertion  of  Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  4),  yet  it  it 
valuable  as  recognising  the  principle  of  tho  division  of  tho 
public  lands.  (See  Thirl  wall'*  lliet.  of  Greece,  chap,  viii., 
and  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  part  ii  chap,  vi,  with  tho 
authorities  there  quoted.) 

It  was  long  a  prevalent  and  undisputed  opinion  that  tha 
territories  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the  republics  of  ancient 
Greece,  were  divided  into  equal  portions,  and  that  the 
object  of  such  a  distribution  was  to  maintain  a  state  of 
equality  among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  This, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  tho  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  which  we  find  admitted  in  Scripture  (Josh, 
it.  15;  zxiL  14;  1  Sam.  ix.  21,  dec,,  dec);  and  from  a 
remark  of  Thucydides  (i.  6),  taken  in  connection  with  tho 
statement  of  Aristotlo  (Polit.  ii.  9),  it  may  bo  legitimately 
inferred  that  property  did  not  continue  to  be  equally  dis- 
tributed at  Laced aemon.  Distinctions  of  rank  are  clearly 
recognised  in  the  legislation  of  Solon.  Aristotle,  in  tho 
Second  Book  of  his  Polities  (chap,  vi,  4c),  explains  tho 
constitutions  of  several  of  tho  ancient  republics,  and  endea- 
vours to  show  how  the  population  ia  to  bo  accommodated 
to  this  equal  division  of  land ;  but  it  would  be  foreign  to 
our  object  to  review  his  argument*.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  remark  that  such  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
enterprise  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  gave  life  and  energy  to  the  ancient  republics;  and 
that,  though  it  might  have  been  carried  into  effect  under 
tho  despotism  of  Persia  or  the  predominant  rulo  of  tho 
kings  of  Macedonia,  it  was  entirely  at  variance  with  tho 
freedom  of  opinion  which  prevailed  in  Greece,  and  the 
stubborn  resistance  to  control  which  animated  the  Romans 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  But  granting  that  such 
a  policy  had  been  practicable,  it  would  have  been  highly 
inexpedient  The  ignorant  Hindu  might  remain  satisfied 
with  the  caste  which  nature  had  transmitted  to  him  through 
successive  generations,  because  his  progenitors  had  been 
prevented  from  emerging  from  their  obscurity;  but  the 
citizens  of  Greece  and  Italy,  being  themselves  constituent 
members  of  the  body  politic,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  power 
thereby  conferred  on  them,  could  not  have  been  kept  in 
check  by  the  same  principle  of  fear.  Such  an  attempt, 
moreover,  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  property  would 
have  obstructed  the  advancement  of  the  arts  of  civilised 
life,  would  have  extinguished  those  feelings  of  patriotism 
which  led  the  Greeks  so  often  to  hazard  their  lives  in 
defence  of  their  country,  and,  by  engendering  discontent 
and  exciting  internal  commotions,  would  have  made  them 
an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies. 

The  expression  Agrarian  Laws,  howovcr,  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  the  enactments  among  the  Romans  for 
the  management  of  the  public  domains  (ager public**) ;  sad 
to  an  account  of  these  the  remainder  of  our  space  must  be 
devoted.    It  ia  a  singular  fact  that,  while  almost  every  other 
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subject  connected  with  the  Roman  constitution  hod  been 
successfully  investigated  and  explained,  the  object  and  in- 
tention of  the  agrarian  laws  were  entirely  misunderstood 
by  scholars  for  many  centuries  after  the  revival  of  letters. 
They  were  invariably  represented  as  intended  to  prohibit 
Roman  citizens  from  holding  property  in  land  above  a 
certain  fixed  amount;  and  as  authorising  the  division 
among  the  poorer  citizens  of  the  estates  of  private  indi- 
viduals when  these  exceeded  the  prescribed  limit;  thus 
legalising  a  system  of  plunder  which  would  have  been 
subversive  of  all  social  order.  No  such  doctrine  had, 
indeed,  been  admitted  in  any  well-regulated  state,  ancient 
or  modern;  nor  did  anything  analogous  to  it  appear  in  the 
principles  or  practice  of  the  Roman  constitution ;  yet  the 
expressions  used  by  the  ancient  authors  in  reference  to  these 
enactments,  and  tho  disturbances  to  which  they  invariably 
gave  rise,  seemed  to  justify  an  unfavourable  interpretation ; 
and  the  opinion,  when  once  propounded,  was  uncondition- 
ally received  by  successive  generations  of  learned  men, 
notwithstanding  the  many  embarrassments  and  contradic- 
tions to  which  it  led. 

Romulus  is  represented  as  dividing  his  small  territory 
among  the  members  of  his  infant  community  at  the  rate  of 
two  jugera  (each  extending  to  two-thirds  of  an  English 
acre)  a  piece,  as  inheritable  property.  The  whole  district, 
however,  was  not  thus  assigned ;  one  portion  was  set  apart 
for  the  service  of  tho  gods  and  for  the  royal  domains;  and 
another  was  reserved  as  common  land  for  pasture.  The 
stock  kept  on  the  common  land  served  to  eko  out  a  main- 
tenance which  two  Jugera  could  not  otherwise  have  furnished 
to  a  family,  and  an  agistment  was  paid  to  the  common- 
wealth for  the  pasturage.  It  is  probable  that  the  same 
principle  prevailed  under  the  regal  government,  and  that 
successive  adjustments  of  the  territory  were  made.  Such 
a  law  existed  among  those  of  Servius  Tulliua  The  equality 
of  property  thus  established  seems  to  have  been  considered 
as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Roman  constitution ;  and 
the  agrarian  laws  were  regarded  as  the  necessary  means  of 
wresting  from  the  large  proprietors  tho  possessions  which 
they  had  illegally  acquired.  Machiavelli  and  Montesquieu 
both  participate  in  this  mistake,  and  are  far  from  condemn- 
ing the  agrarian  laws,  even  when  taken  in  the  common 
meaning.  The  former  alleges  that  tho  interest  of  every 
republic  requires  that  the  state  should  be  rich  and  the 
citizens  poor,  and  thus  justifies  the  assumed  spoliation ; 
while  Montesquieu  receives  it  as  an  historical  fact  that 
Romulus  adopted  the  principle  of  equality  in  his  original 
distribution  of  the  territory  of  Rome  as  the  future  ground 
of  her  strength,  and  that  the  tribunitian  contests  were  but 
attempt*  to  restore  the  original  constitution.  Adam  Smith 
(Wealth  of  Nation*,  b.  iv.  chap,  vii.  part  L)  assents  to  the 
same  interpretation,  without,  however,  any  expression  of 
approval 

The  correct  interpretation  of  the  agrarian  laws  must  thus 
be  considered  as  of  modern  date.  Amidst  the  violence  of 
the  French  Revolution  a  scheme  for  the  equal  division  of 
the  national  property  was  advocated,  with  great  popular 
favour,  by  some  of  the  frantic  leaders,  who  sought  a  sanc- 
tion for  their  extravagances  in  precedents  drawn  from  the 
ancient  republics,  and  particularly  from  the  agrarian  laws 
of  the  Romans.  The  subject  was  thus  invested  with  a  new 
interest,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  Professor  Heyne  of 
Oottingen,  who  in  1793  (Opui.  Acad.  iv.  350-373)  ad- 
dressed to  the  members  of  his  university  a  paper  in  which 
he  successfully  combated  the  opinions  which,  up  till  that 
time,  had  been  entertained  respecting  them,  and  showed 
that  their  object  had  been  entirely  misunderstood.  Other 
writers,  as  Heeren  and  Hegewisch,  embraced  and  illustrated 
his  views ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  acuteness  and  learn- 
ing of  Niebuhr  fully  to  develop  the  theory  which  had  been 


suggested,  and  to  demonstrate  the  fact  "  that  the  agrarian 
laws  of  the  Romans  were  in  no  case  intended  to  interfere 
with  or  affect  private  property  in  land,  but  related  exclu- 
sively to  the  public  domain."  The  theory  of  Niebuhr  wee 
too  startling  to  meet  with  universal  approval  It  hes 
accordingly  been  assailed  by  Rudorff,  Dureau  de  la  Malle 
(Econ.  I'oliL  des  Itomaina),  Puchta,  and  others,  wWhave 
ingeniously  and  plausibly  supported  the  opinions  formerly 
maintained;  but  their  arguments  fail  to  produce  conviction. 
(Clou.  Mu».,  toL  ii.)  The  language  of  Livy  pamm,  when 
referring  to  the  agrarian  laws,  is  inexplicable  unless  the 
interpretation  of  Niebuhr  be  adopted:  — 

"  If,"  asys  Dr  Arnold,  "  smongrt  Niebuhr's  countless  services  to 
Roman  history,  say  single  one  may  claim  our  gratitude  beyond  the 
rest,  it  is  his  explanation  of  the  true  nature  and  character  of  the 
agrarian  laws.  *Twenty-  foor  years  hare  not  yet  elapsed  since  he  fir* 
published  it,  but  it  baa  already  overthrown  the  dfceply-rooted  false 
impressions  which  prevailed  universally  on  the  subject;  sad  its 
truth,  like  Newton  .  discoveries  in  natural  science,  is  not  now  to  be 
proved,  but  to  be  taken  as  the  very  corner-stone  of  all  oat  re- 
searches into  the  internal  state  of  the  Roman  people'  (Hist,  of 
Romt,  voL  ii.) 

In  almost  all  countries  the  legal  property  of  the  land  has 
been  originally  vested  in  the  sovereign,  whether  we  are  to 
understand  under  that  name  a  single  chief,  a  particular 
portion  of  the  nation,  or  the  people  at  large.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  property  of  all  the  land  in  a  conquered  country 
was  held  to  bo  transferred  to  the  sovereign  power  in  the 
conquering  state,  and  was  assumed  with  more  or  less  rigour 
as  circumstances  seemed  to  require.  From  the  earliest  times 
a  portion  of  the  Roman  territory  was  thus  regarded  as  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  the  profits  arising  from  it  were 
applied  to  the  public  service.  The  public  domain  (agtr 
puUiau)  was  at  first  small,  but  was  gradually  extended  by 
the  right  of  conquest  till  it  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  In  this  process  of  extension  the  sub- 
jugated communities  were  frequently  mulcted  of  a  propor- 
tion of  their  lands,  varying  according  to  the  alleged  offence 
or  the  resistance  which  they  had  offered  to  the  arms  of  the 
conquerors.  Thus  the  Boii  were  deprived  of  one-half  of 
their  territory;  the  Hernici  forfeited  two-thirds;  and  the 
whole  of  the  ager  Campanus,  the  richest  district  in  Italy, 
was  taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  Capua  on  the  capture  of 
their  city  after  its  revolt  to  Hannibal 

The  lands  thus  acquired  were  disposed  of  in  various  ways. 
A  portion  of  them  was  frequently  sold  by  auction  to  meet 
the  immediate  necessities  of  tho  state,  and  was  thus  con- 
veyed in  perpetuity  to  the  purchasers.  The  disposal  of  the 
remainder  depended  on  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
land,  and  its  position  in  reference  to  tho  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity- If  in  good  condition  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  city,  it  was  frequently  assigned,  in  small  allot- 
ments of  seven  jugera  (between  4  and  5  acres),  to  those  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  whose  services  in. war  gave  them  a  claim 
upon  the  state;  while  in  hostile  districts  and  on  exposed 
frontiers  military  colonies  were  planted,  each  colonist 
receiving  a  fixed  quantity  of  land.  In  both  these  cases 
the  land  so  assigned  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  public 
domain,  and  became  the  property  of  tho  recipients.  In 
some  cases  tho  land,  after  having  been  assumed  as  public 
property,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  former 
owners,  who  became  the  tenants  of  tho  state  for  s  fixed 
period,  and  paid  a  certain  rent  to  tho  Roman  exchequer. 

The  preceding  remarks  refer  only  to  arable  or  meadow 
land,  vineyards,  or  olive-gardens,  which  could  be  turned  to 
immediate  advantage.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  a 
country  the  greater  part  of  which  was  acquired  by  conquest, 
large  districts  must  have  been  laid  waste,  the  inhabitants 
with  their  houses  destroyed,  and  neither  cultivators  nor 
the  means  of  cultivation  left  Arrangements  of  a  differ- 
ent description  were  therefore  necessary  for  lands  in  this 
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position.  Wide  ranges  of  country,  fit  only  for  pasture,  had 
to  be  dbposed  of,  and  were  available,  to  thoso  alono  who  were 
able  to  stock  them  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  to  provide 
slaves  to  attend  to  and  protect  their  property.  Hcnco  it 
was  usual  for  tho  6tato  to  invito  persons  possessed  of  tho 
necessary  means  to  enter  upon  tho  occupation  of  such  lands 
on  advantageous  terms;  an  invitation  with  which  tho 
patricians,  as  being  the  wealthy  class,  could  alono  comply. 
Tho  ordinary  conditions  were,  that  after  the  land  was  again 
brought  into  cultivation,  tho  occupants  should  pay  as  rent 
oao-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  corn-lands,  and  one-fifth  of 
tho  vines  and  fruit-trees,  with  a  moderate  rate  per  head  for 
aheep  and  cattle  grazing  on  tho  public  pastures.  The  lands 
were  not  assigned  for  any  definite  period;  the  occupants 
were  merely  tenants  at  will,  liable  to  extrusion  whenever 
tho  state  found  it  necessary  to  employ  tho  land  for  any 
other  pwpoMi  It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  Roman 
law  that  prescription  could  not  bo  pleaded  against  tho 
state;  and  consequently,  though  the  right  of  occupancy 
might  not  only  be  transmitted  from  heir  to  heir,  but  might 
also  bo  sold,  no  length  of  time  could  alter  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  lands  were  held.  The 
state  always  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  resuming  pos- 
session when  it  thought  fit;  and  though  such  resumption 
might  in  many  cases  be  attended  by  individual  hardship, 
H  was  nevertheless  justified  by  the  original  contract. 

Much  of  the  obscurity  connected  with  the  Roman  agrarian 
laws  has  arisen  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
♦ho  words  possidert,  possessor,  and  possessio.  These  terms, 
when  used  in  a  strictly  legal  sense,  denote  merely  occupancy 
by  a  tenant,  and  never  imply  an  absolute  right  of  property. 
The  act  of  occupancy  was  termed  usus,  and  the  benefit 
derived  by  tho  stato  fructut, 

"The  aacr pullicus,"  eay*  Professcr  Ramsay,  "having  been  ac- 
quired and  occupied  as  explained  above,  numerous  abates  arose  in 
process  of  time,  •specially  among  the  tenants  belonging  to  the 
second  class.  These  being,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  earlier  age%  ex- 
clusively patricians,  who  at  the  same  time  monopolised  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  defrauding  the 
•tat*,  either  bj  neglecting  altogether  to  pay  the  stipulated  propor- 
tion of  the  produce,  or  by  paying  leas  than  was  due  ;  or,  finally, 


by  claiming,  what  was  in  reality  agtr  publiewt,  as  their  own  private 
i  and  of  scientific  surreys,  to  shift  the  land-marks  which 


in  the  absence  of  all  strict 


separated  public  from  private  property.  Meanwhile  the  deficiencies 
la  the  public  treasury  were  made  up  by  heavier  taxes  ;  and  the 
plebeians  complained  that  they  were  impoverished  by  new  imposts. 


while  the  lands  belonging  to  the  community,  which  they  bad  at 
quired  by  their  blood,  if  fairly  managed,  would  yield  a  sufficient 
return  to  meet  all  demands  npon  the  exchequer  ;  or,  if  portioned 
out  in  allotments  among  themselves,  afford  them  the  means  of  »op- 
portin;  the  increased  burdens.  These  complaints,  unquestionably 
founded  in  justice,  were  soon  vehemently  expressed,  and  were 
revived  from  time  to  time  more  or  leas  loudly,  and  enforced  more 
or  lees  earnestly,  according  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  the 
energy  of  the  popular  champions.  It  is  true  that  the  wealthier 
plebeians  soon  became  tenants  of  the  agtr  puhlieus  as  well  as  the 
patricians  ;  but  although  this  circumstance  materially  strengthened 
the  hand*  of  the  occupiers,  it  did  not  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  or  make  them  lets  keenly  alive  to  the  Injustice  of  the  system 
against  which  they  protested.'    (Manual  of  Rom.  Anti-%.  p.  228.) 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  agrarian  laws  had  for  their 
sole  object  the  distribution  and  management  of  tho  public 
lands  {ager  publicist),  their  effect  must  have  been  felt  in 
two  ways:— {1.)  In  enforcing  the  regular  payment  of  rent 
from  the  occupants,  preventing  them  from  exceeding  tho 
limits  assigned  to  them,  and  compelling  the  surrender  of 
portions  for  division  among  the  poorer  citizens;  and  (2.) 
In  insisting  upon  the  immediate  application  of  newly- 
acquired  territories  to  the  establishment  of  colonic  or  its 
assignment  to  individuals.  It  is  obvious  that  the  laws 
first  referred  to,  as  involving  long-established  interests, 
would  necessarily  lead  to  violent  contests. 


a  first  agrarian  law, 


rly  10  called,  was  proper -1  and 
i  consul. 


484  a.0,  (Liv.  u. 


41,  Dionys.  viil.  76),  bat  r**perring  th»  rrovi«inn«  <f  thlt  we  have  no 

pre  information.  Cauius  was  him-rlf  a  patrician,  and  we  tnar 
therefore  infer  that  the  law  did  not  encroach  npon  the  just  rigliN 
of  the  dominant  elm  to  which  he  belonged.  It  is  not  the  object  e* 
this  article  to  trace  in  detail  the  various  measures  which  were  pre- 
potsd,  and  the  agitation*  with  which  they  were  severally  nttena-d 
Tkn*  «uch  are  recorded  during  the  4th  century  B.C.  iLiv.  iv.  3C. 
47,  IS] ;  but  by  far  the  most  important  measure  of  this  class,  nn  ' 
that  which  served  as  the  model  of  nearly  ill  tubsrqucnt  agrariai 
lawn,  was  that  carried  by  C  Lieinius  Stolo,  when  tribune  of  th- 
people,  in  3C7  a.c.  (Liv.  vi  42i.  The  provisions  of  this  Ir.w  wer-  . 
(l.)  That  no  c-no  should  occupv  more  than  500  infers  (about  33S 
acre*)  of  th*  public  land  ;  (2.)  That  none  should  have  more  than 
100  large  and  S00  ntnall  cattle  grazing  on  the  public  pi-.turcs  ;  and 
(3.)  That  every  occupant  of  the  public  lands  lhonld  employ  a 
certain  propottion  of  free  labourers  in  cultivating  it.  Nubiihr 
(vol.  iii.  p.  11,  Ac.  Eng.  transl.)  has  endeavoured  to  Ms]  ply  the 
other  details;  but  the**  can  be  received  merely  as  ingenious,  and 
it  may  be  successful,  conjectures.  For  an  able  controversy  as  to 
this  law  sco  Class,  tfimmm,  vol.  il. 

After  the  excitement  ocuuionrd  by  the  passing  of  the  Licinian 
law  had  subsided,  two  centuries  were  sllowed  to  pass  with  onlv  a 
■iwtjlt  interference  (Vsler.  Max.  v.  4,  6  ;  Polyb.  li.  21)  with  the 


ipanta  of  the  public  lands  ;  and  during  that  time  large  additions 
hsd  been  made  to  the  possessions  of  the  stale  by  the  congestions 
consequent  upon  the  second  Punio  war.  In  th*  meantime  the 
wealthier  families  had  extended  their  possessions  greatly  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  by  th*  Licinian  law;  while  the  small  proprietors 
had  disappeared,  and  th*  poor  continued  to  increase.  In  133  B.O., 
TiUrius  Grscchus  proposed  and  carried  a  modification  of  th* 
Licinian  law  (Liv.  hjrit.  lviii. ;  Appian.  i.  9),  which  his  premature 
death  prevented  from  being  carried  into  effect ;  and  a  similar  result 
attended  the  enactment  of  his  brother  (Liv.  Epil.  Is.)  Both  were 
set  aside  or  eluded  after  th*  death  of  Caius.  During  the  period 
which  preceded  th*  subversion  of  the  republic  various  other  Ir.w* 
were  passed  for  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands  ;  but  these  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enumerate.  It  mav  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion, 
as  a  significant  fact,  that  th*  prominent  advocates  of  the  agrarian 
laws,  Cassias,  Lieinius,  and  the  Gracchi,  all  belonged  to  tho  class 
which  would  have  been  injured  by  their  operation  had  they  led  to 
an  undue  interference  with  private  property.  (o.  r.) 

AOHEDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Old 
Castile,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Soria.  It  is  the  chief  town  of 
the  mountainous  district  of  the  same  name,  and  is  built 
on  the  skirts  of  the  Sierra  Moucayo.  At  Agreda  the  river 
Queilcs  is  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridgo  of  ono  arch. 
Population,  3120. 

AGRICOLA,  Cjc .ecs  Jvuun,  was  born  at  Forum  Julii, 
now  Frrjxu,  in  Provence,  37  A.n.,  and  was  in  Vespasian's 
time  mado  lieutenant  to  Vcttius  Bolanus  in  Britain.  Upon 
his  return  lie  was  ranked  by  that  emperor  among  the  patri- 
cians, and  made  governor  of  Aquitania,  This  post  he 
held  for  thrco  years ;  he  then  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and 
chose  f.  consul,  Britain  being  assigned  to  him  as  bis  pro- 
vince (78  a.D.)  Hero  he  reformed  many  abuses  created 
by  his  predecessors,  put  a  stop  to  extortion,  and  caused 
justice  to  bo  impartially  administered.  In  tho  spring  of 
79  he  marched  towards  the  north,  where  bo  made  new 
conquests,  and  ordered  forts  to  be  built  for  the  Romans  to 
winter  in.  lie  spent  the  following  winter  in  concerting 
schemes  to  bring  tho  Britons  to  conform  to  tho  Roman 
customs.  Ho  thought  the  best  way  of  diverting  them 
from  their  warlike  propensities  was  to  soften  their  rough 
manners  by  proposing  to  them  new  kinds  of  pleasure,  and 
inspiring  them  with  a  desire  of  imitating  the  Roman  man- 
ners. Ue  encouraged  the  erection  of  magnificent  temples, 
porticoes,  baths,  and  other  fine  buildings.  The  British 
nobles  at  length  had  their  sons  educated  ;  and  they  who 
before  had  tho  utmost  aversion  to  the  Roman  language 
now  began  to  study  it  with  great  assiduity.  They  likewise 
adopted  tho  Roman  dress :  and,  as  Tacitus  observes,  they 
were  brought  to  consider  those  things  as  marks  of  polito- 
ne*a  which  wcro  only  so  many  badges  of  slavery.  Agri- 
cola,  in  his  third  campaign,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Solway; 
and  in  his  fourth  he  subdued  the  nations  betwixt  tho  Sol- 
way  and  tho  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  into  which  the 
rivers  Bodotria  and  Clotta  discharged  themselves;  and 
here  he  built  a  chain  of  fortresses  to  check  the  nations  yet, 
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unconquered.  In  his  fifth  he  feed  garrisons  along  the 
western  coasts,  over  against  Ireland,  In  his  sixth  cam- 
paign he  passed  the  river  Bodotna ;  ordering  his  fleet,  the 
first  which  the  Romans  ever  had  in  those  parts,  to  row 
along  tho  coasts  and  take  a  view  of  the  northern  parts. 
The  fleet  sailed  round  by  the  northern  and  western  coasts, 
and  first  proved  Britain  to  be  an  island.  In  the  following 
spring,  the  Britons  raised  an  army  of  30,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  Galgacus,  to  oppose  the  invaders.  In  the 
engagement  that  ensued  at  tho  foot  of  the  Grampians  tho 
Romans  gained  the  victory,  and  10,000  of  the  Britons  are 
said  to  have  been  killed.  This  happened  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Domitian,  who,  growing  jealous  of  the  glory 
of  Agricola,  recalled  him,  under  pretence  of  making  him 
governor  of  Syria.  Agricola  was  in  Britain  fully  seven 
years,  from  78  to  85  a  d.  ;  and  ho  died  on  the  23d  August, 
93  a.d.,  when  he  had  attained  the  ago  of  55.  Agricola 
was  a  man  of  great  integrity ;  he  possessed  high  military 
talents,  together  with  administrative  abilities  of  the  first 
rank.  The  Life  of  Agricola,  written  by  hia  son-in-law, 
the  historian  Tacitus,  is  a  model  of  simple  and  dignified 
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AGRICOLA,  CrtBlSTOPn  LtTDWio,  landscape-painter, 
was  born  at  Rcgensburg  on  the  5  th  Nov.  1667,  and  died 
at  tho  same  place  in  1719.  He  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  in  travel,  visiting  England,  Holland,  and  France,  and 
residing  for  a  considerable  period  at  Naples.  Hia  numer- 
ous landscapes,  chiefly  cabinet  pictures,  are  remarkable 
for  fidelity  to  nature,  and  especially  for  their  skilful  repre- 
sentation of  varied  phases  of  climate.  In  composition 
his  style  show*  the  influence  of  Caspar  Poussin,  while 
in  light  and  colour  he  imitates  Claude  Lorraine.  His 
pictures  are  to  be  found  in  Dresden,  Brunswick,  Vienna, 
Florence,  Naples,  and  many  other  towns  of  both  Germany 
and  Italy. 

AGRICOLA  (originally  Lajtdmann),  Geoeo,  a  famous 
mineralogist,  born  at  Glauchan  in  Saxony,  on  the  24th 
March  1494.  After  studying  at  Leipsic  and  in  Italy,  ho 
practised  for  some  time  as  a  physician  at  Joachims  thai  in 
Bohem.  .  In  1531  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  bis  natural 
inclination  towards  the  study  of  geology  and  mineralogy 
by  removing  to  the  mining  district  of  ChcmniU  in  Saxony, 
where  he  had  been  appointed  professor  of  chemistry.  The 
results  of  his  laborious  investigations  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  hia  great  work  De  Re  M (tallica  (Basle,  1546),  which 
describes  minutely  the  various  methods  of  mining,  of  rais- 
ing and  dressing  the  ore,  and  of  smelting,  and  contains  a 
number  of  curious  woodcuts.  It  has  been  several  tunes 
reprinted,  and  a  German  translation  by  Lehmann  appeared 
at  Freyberg  in  1606-10.  He  also  wrote  De  Ortu  et 
Cautii  Sublrrraneorvm,  De  Animantilus  Subterraneorum, 
De  Nalura  Fouilium,  besides  other  works.  Agricola  was 
the  first  to  raise  mineralogy  to  the  dignity  of  a  science, 
and  he  developed  it  to  such  an  extent  that  no  substantial 
advance  was  made  upon  his  results  until  the  middle  of 
the  1 8th  century.  He  died  at  Chemnitx  on  tho  21st  Novem- 
ber 1555. 

AGRICOLA,  Joiuirx  Fried  rich,  musician,  was  born 
at  Dobitschen  in  Saxe-Altenburg,  on  the  4th  Jan.  1720, 
and  died  in  1774.  While  a  student  of  law  at  Leipsic  he 
studied  music  under  John  Sebastian  Back  In  1741  he 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  placed  himself  under  Quartz  for 
instruction  in  musical  composition.  He  was  soon  gene- 
rally recognised  aa  one  of  the  most  skilful  organists  of  his 
time.  In  1759,  on  the  death  of  Graun,  he  was  appointed 
kapellmeister  to  Frederick  EL  He*  composed  several 
operas  of  groat  merit,  aa  well  aa  instrumental  pieces 
and  church  music  His  reputation  chiefly  rests,  how- 
ever, on  bis  theoretical  and  critical  writings  on  musical 


AGRICOLA  (originally  Scum rr eh  or  Schvudbr}. 
Johajwks,  one  of  tho  foremost  of  the  German  reformers, 
was  born  on  the  20th  April  1492,  at  Eialeben,  whence  he 
is  sometimes  called  Master  Idebiue.  He  studied  at 
Wittenberg,  where  he  soon  gained  the  friendship  of  Luther. 
In  1519  he  accompanied  Luther  to  the  great  assembly  of 
German  divines  at  Leipsic,  and  acted  as  recording  secre- 
tary. After  teaching  for  some  time  in  Wittenberg,  be  went 
to  Frankfort  in  1525  to  establish  the  worship  according 
to  the  reformed  religion.  He  bad  resided  there  only  a 
month  when  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Eislcben,  where  ho 
remained  till  1526  aa  teacher  in  the  school  of  St  Andrew, 
and  preacher  in  the  Nicolai  church,  enjoying  great  popu- 
larity in  the  latter  capacity.  In  1536  he  was  recalled  to 
Wittenberg  to  fill  a  professorial  chair,  and  was  welcomed 
bv  Luther.  Almost  immediately  afterwards,  however,  a 
controversy,  which  had  been  begun  ten  years  before  and 
been  temporarily  silenced,  broke  out  afresh  with  greater 
violence.  Agricola  waa  the  first  to  teach  the  views  which 
Luther  was  the  first  to  stigmatise  by  the  now  well-known 
name  Antinomian.  He  held  that  whilo  the  unregenerate 
were  still  under  the  law,  Christians  were  entirely  free  from 
it,  being  under  the  gospel  alone.  He  denied  that  Chris- 
tians owed  subjection  to  any  part  of  the  law,  even  the 
Decalogue,  aa  a  rule  of  life.  Luther  conducted  the  argu 
mcnt  with  his  usual  vehemence,  and  there  was  in  the  heat 
of  controversy  probably  a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation 
on  both  sides.  In  1540  Agricola  left  Wittenberg  secretly 
for  Berlin,  where  he  published  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  which  was  generally  interpreted  aa  a  re- 
cantation of  hia  obnoxious  views.  Luther,  however,  seem* 
not  to  have  so  accepted  it,  and  Agricola  remained  at  Ber- 
lin. The  elector  Joachim  IL  of  Brandenburg  having 
taken  him  into  his  favour,  appointed  him  court  preachc.- 
and  general  superintendent  He  held  both  offices  unti.' 
his  death  in  1566,  and  his  career  in  Brandenburg  «a  one 
of  great  activity  and  great  influence.  Along  witL  the 
Catholic  bishops  Von  Pflng  and  Michael  Halding  he  pre- 
pared the  Augsburg  Interim  of  1548.  Agricola  wrote  * 
number  of  theological  works  which  are  now  of  little  in- 
terest He  was  the  first  to  make  a  collection  of 
proverbs,  which  he  illustrated  with  an  appropriate 
mentary.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  published  at 
Wittenberg  in  1592. 

AGRICOLA,  Rodolphob  (originally  Roelof  Htrvs- 
mxnn),  a  distinguished  scholar,  born  at  Baffio,  near  Gron 
ingen,  in  1443.    He  was  educated  at  Louvain,  where  he 
graduated  as  master  of  arts.    After  residing  for  some  time 
in  Paris,  he  went  in  1476  to  Ferrara  in  Italy,  and  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Theodore  Gaxa  on  the  Greek 
language.    Having  visited  Pa  via  and  Rome,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country  about  1479,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
appointed  syndic  of  Groningen.    In  1482,  on  the  in  vita 
tion  of  Dalberg,  bishop  of  Worms,  whose  friendship  ha 
had  gained  in  Italy,  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  for  three  years  delivered  lectures  in  that  univer- 
sity and  at  Worms  on  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
By  his  personal  influence  much  more  than  by  his  writings 
he  did  a  great  deal  for  the  promotion  of  learning  in  Ger- 
many.   Hallam  says  that  "no  German  wrote  so  pure  a 
style,  or  possessed  so  large  a  portion  of  classical  learning  f 
and  the  praises  of  Erasmus  and  other  critics  of  the  genera- 
tion immediately  succeeding  Agricola's  are  unstinted,  In 
his  opposition  to  the  scholastic  philosophy  he  seems  to  hare 
in  some  degree  anticipated  the  coming  of  that  great  revolu- 
tion in  which  many  of  his  pupils  were  conspicuous  acton. 
He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1485.    His  principal  work  is 
the  De  Inventions  Dialectica,  in  which  he  attempts  to  change 
the  scholaatio  philosophy  of  the  day.    (See  Vita  H  ," 
Agricolce,  by  T.  F.  TreaUng, 


1830). 
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AGRICULTURE 

CHAPTER  L 


r would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  nationa  of 
antiquity  tilled,  and  sowed,  and  reaped ;  what  crops 
they  cultivated,  and  by  what  methods  tbey  converted  them 
into  food  and  raiment.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
records  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  all  but  silent  upon 
these  homely  topics. 

In  Mr  Hoskyn's  admirable  treatise1  we  have  an  excellent 
specimen  of  what  may  yet  be  done  to  recover  and  construct 
an  authentic  history  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  ancients, 
from  the  casual  allusions  and  accidental  notices  of  rural 
affaire  which  lie  thinly  scattered  through  the  body  of 
general  literature  ;  and,  more  especially,  from  those  myste- 
rious records  of  the  post,  which  are  now  being  rescued 
from  their  long  burial  under  the  ruins  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  cities  of  antiquity.  Although  comparatively  little 
has  been  found  in  such  records  bearing  directly  upon  the 
subject,  we  must  not  despair  of  the  learned  industry  and 
masterly  skill  of  an  advancing  and  searching  criticism, 
gathering  together  these  gleams  of  light,  and  making  them 
happily  converge  upon  the  darkness  which  has  hitherto 
interposed  between  us  and  a  circumstantial  knowledge  of 
the  methods  and  details  of  ancient  husbandry. 

Every  reader  of  the  Bible  is  familiar  with  its  frequent 
references  to  Egypt  as  a  land  so  rich  in  corn,  that  it  not 
only  produced  abundance  for  its  own  dense  population, 
but  yielded  supplies  for  exportation  to  neighbouring  conn* 
trios.     Profane  history  corroborates   these  statements. 
Diodorns  Siculus  bears  explicit  testimony  to  the  skill  of 
tha  farmers  of  ancient  Egypt    He  informs  us  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  a  rotation  of  crops, 
and  were  skilful  in  adapting  these  to  the  soil  and  to  the 
seasons.    The  ordinary  annual  Bupply  of  corn  furnished  to 
Rome  has  been  estimated  at  20,000,000  bushels.  From 
tho  same  author  we  also  learn  that  they  fed  their  cattle 
with  bay  during  the  annual  inundation,  and  at  other  times 
tethered  them  in  the  meadows  on  green  clover.  Their 
flocks  were  shorn  twice  annually  (a  practice  common  in 
several  Asiatic  countries),  and  their  ewes  yeaned  twice 
a  year.    For  religious  as  well  as  economical  reasons,  they 
were  great  rearers  of  poultry,  and  practised  artificial 
hatching,  as  at  the  present  day.    The  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  the  harvests  in  Egypt  depended  chiefly  upon  the  height 
of  the  annual  inundation.    If  too  low,  much  of  the  land 
could  not  be  sown,  and  scarcity  or  famine  ensued.  On 
the  other  hand,  great  calamities  befell  the  country  when 
the  Nile  rose  much  above  the  average  leveL    Cattle  were 
drowned,  villages  destroyed,  snd  the  crops  necessarily 
much  diminished,  as  in  such  cases  many  of  the  fields 
were   still  under  water  at  the  proper  seed  time.  In 
1818  a  calamity  of  this  kind  took  place,  when  the 
river  rapidly  attained  a  height  of  3  J  feet  above  the  proper 
leveL 

It  is  from  the  paintings  and  inscriptions  with  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  decorated  their  tombs  that  we  get  the 
fullest  insight  into  the  state  of  agriculture  amongst  this 
remarkable  people.  Many  of  these  paintings,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  or  three  thousand  years,  retain  the  distinctness 
of  outline  and  brilliancy  of  colour  of  recent  productions. 
The  acquaintance  which  these  give  us  with  their  occupations, 
attainments,  and  habits  is  truly  marvellous,  and  fills  the 
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reader  of  such  works  as  Wilkinson's  Egypt  with  perfect 

amazement.  Every  fresh  detail  seems  to  give  confirmation 
to  that  ancient  saying,  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun."  The  pictures  referring  to  rural  affairs  disclose  a 
state  of  advancement  at  that  early  date  which  may 
well  lead  us  to  speak  modestly  of  our  own  attainments 
An  Egyptian  villa  comprised  all  the  conveniences  of  a 
European  one  of  the  present  day.  Besides  a  mansion  with 
numerous  apartments,  there  were  gardens,  orchards,  fish- 
ponds, and  preserves  for  game.  Attached  to  it  was  a 
farm-yard,  with  sheds  for  cattle  and  stables  for  carriage 
horses.  A  steward  directed  the  tillage  operations,  super- 
intended the  labourers,  and  kept  account  of  the  produce 
and  expenditure.  The  grain  was  stored  in  vaulted>chambcrs 
furnished  with  an  opening  at  the  top,  reached  by  steps, 
into  which  it  was  emptied  from  sacks,  and  with  on  aperture 
below  for  removing  it  when  required.  Hand-querns, 
similar  to  our  own,  were  used  for  grinding  corn  ;  but  they 
had  also  a  larger  kind  worked  by  oxen.  In  one  painting, 
in  which  the  sowing  of  the  grain  is  represented,  a  plough 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen  goes  first ;  next  comes  the  sower 
scattering  the  seed  from  a  basket ;  he  is  followed  by  another 
plough;  whilst  a  roller,  drawn  by  two  horses  yoked  abreast, 
completes  the  operation.  Tho  steward  stands  by  super- 
intending tho  whole.  Nothing,  however,  conveys  to  us  so 
full  an  impression  of  tho  advanced  state  of  civilisation 
amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  the  value  which  they 
attached  to  land,  and  the  formalities  which  they  observed 
in  tho  transfer  of  it  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  their 
written  deeds  of  conveyance  began  with  the  mention  of  the 
reign  in  which  they  were  executed,  tho  name  of  the 
president  of  the  court,  and  of  the  clerk  who  drew  them. 
The  name  of  the  seller,  with  a  description  of  his  personal 
appearance,  his  parentage,  profession,  and  residence,  was 
engrossed.  The  nature  of  the  land,  its  extent,  situation, 
and  boundaries ;  the  name  and  appearance  of  the  purchaser 
were  also  included.  A  clause  of  warrandice  and  an  explicit 
acceptance  by  the  purchaser  followed,  and  finally  the  deed 
was  attested  by  numerous  witnesses  (so  many  as  sixteen 
occur  to  a  trifling  bargain),  and  by  the  president  of  tho 
court 

The  nomades  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  like  tho  Tartar, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  Moorish  tribes  of  our  own,  whilst 
mainly  dependent  upon  their  flocks  and  herds,  practised 
also  agriculture  proper.  The  vast  tracts  over  which  they 
roam  ad  were  in  ordinary  circumstances  common  to  all 
shepherds  alike.  During  the  summer  they  frequented  tho 
mountainous  districts  and  retired  to  the  valleys  to  winter. 
Yost  flocks  of  sheep  and  of  goats  constituted  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  nomades,  although  they  also  possessed 
animals  of  the  ox  kind.  When  these  hut  were  possessed 
in  abundance,  it  seems  to  be  an  indication  that  tillage 
was  practised.  Wo  learn  that  Job,  besides  immense 
possessions  in  flocks  and  herds,  had  500  yoke  of  oxen, 
which  he  employed  in  ploughing,  and  a  "very  great 
husbandry."  Isaac,  too,  conjoined  tillage  with  pastoral 
husbandry,  and  that  with  success,  for  we  read  that  he 
sowed  in  the  land  Ocrar,  and  reaped  an  hundred-fold 
— a  return  which,  it  would  appear,  in  some  favoured 
regions,  occasionally  rewarded  the  labour  of  the  husband- 
man. In  the  parable  of  the  sower,  our  Lord  (grafting  his 
instructions  upon  the  habits,  scenery,  and  productions  of 
Palestine),  mentions  an  increase  of  thirty,  sixty,  and  on 
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hundred  fold.  Such  increase,  although  far  above  the  average 
rate,  was  sometimes  even  greatly  exceeded,  if  we  take  the 
authority  of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny . 

Along  with  tho  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  and  Romans, 
the  Israelites  are  classed  as  one  of  the  great  agricultural 
nations  of  antiquity.  The  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  trained  them  for  the  more  purely  agricultural 
life  that  awaited  them  on  their  return  to  tako  posses- 
sion of  Canaan.  Nearly  the  whole  population  were 
virtually  husbandmen,  and  personally  engaged  in  its  pur- 
suits. Upon  their  entrance  into  Canaan,  they  found 
the  country  occupied  by  a  dense  population  possessed  of 
walled  cities  and  innumerable  villages,  masters  of  great 
accumulated  wealth,  and  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  their 
highly  cultivated  soil,  which  abounded  with  vineyards  and 
oliveyards.  It  was  so  rich  in  grain,  that  the  invading 
army,  numbering  601,730  able-bodied  men,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  camp-followers, 
found  "  old  corn  "  in  the  land  sufficient  to  maintain  them 
from  the#day  that  they  passed  the  Jordan.  The  Mosaic 
Institute  contained  an  agrarian  law,  based  upon  an  equal 
division  of  the  soil  amongst  the  adult  males,  a  census  of 
whom  was  taken  just  before  their  entrance  into  Canaan. 
Provision  was  thus  made  for  600,000  yeomen,  assign- 
ing (according  to  different  calculations)  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-five  acres  of  land  to  each.  This  land,  held  in 
djrect  tenure  from  Jehovah,  their  sovereign,  was  strictly 
inalienable.  The  accumulation  of  debt  upon  it  was  pre- 
vented by  the  prohibition  of  interest,  tho  release  of  debts 
every  seventh  year,  and  the  reversion  of  the  land  to  the 
proprietor,  or  his  heirs,  at  each  return  of  the  year  of  jubilee. 
The  owners  of  these  small  farms  cultivated  them  with  much 
jare,  and  rendered  them  highly  productive.  They  were 
favoured  with  a  soil  extremely  fertile,  and  ono  which  their 
skill  and  diligence  kept  in  good  condition.  The  stones  were 
carefully  cleared  from  the  fields,  which  were  also  watered 
from  canals  and  conduits,  communicating  with  the  brooks 
and  streams  with  which  the  country  "was  well  watered 
everywhere,"  and  enriched  by  the  application  of  manures. 
The  seventh  year's  fallow  prevented  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  which  was  further  enriched  by  the  burning  of  the 
weeds  and  spontaneous  growth  of  the  Sabbatical  year. 
Tho  crops  chiefly  cultivated  were  wheat,  millet,  barley, 
beans,  and  lcntiles ;  to  which  it  is  supposed,  on  grounds 
not  improbable,  may  bo  added  rice  and  cotton.  The  ox 
and  the  as*  were  used  for  labour.  The  word  "oxen," 
which  occurs  in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in 
tho  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  denotes  the  species,  rather 
than  the  sex.  As  the  Hebrews  did  not  mutilate  any  of 
their  animals,  bulls  were  in  common  use.  Tho  quantity 
of  land  ploughed  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  one  day  was  called 
a  yoke  or  acre.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  with  which 
month  the  rainy  season  begins,  seedtime  commenced,  and 
of  course  does  so  still  The  seedtime,  begun  in  October, 
extends,  for  wheat  and  some  other  white  crops,  through 
November  and  December ;  and  barley  continues  to  be  sown 
until  about  the  middle  of  February.  The  seed  appears  to 
havo  been  sometimes  ploughed  in,  and  at  other  tunes  to 
have  been  covered  by  harrowing.  The  cold  winds  which 
prevail  in  January  and  February  frequently  injured  the 
crops  in  the  more  exposed  and  higher  districts.  The  rainy 
season  extends  from  October  to  April,  during  which  time 
refreshing  showers  fall,  chiefly  during  the  night,  and  gene- 
rally at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  The  harvest  was  earlier 
or  later  as  the  rains  towards  the  end  of  the  season  were 
more  or  less  copious.  It,  however,  generally  commenced 
in  April,  and  continued  through  May  for  the  different  crops 
in  ssccession.  In  the  south,  and  in  the  plains,  the  harvest, 
as  might  be  expected,  commenced  some  weeks  earlier  than 
in  the  northern  and  mountainous  districts.    Tho  slopes  of 
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the  hills  were  carefully  terraced  and  irrigated  wherever 
practicable,  and  on  these  slopes  the  vine  and  olive  were 
cultivated  with  great  success.  At  the  same  time  the  hill 
districts  and  neighbouring  deserts  afforded  pasturage  for 
numerous  flocks  and  herds,  and  thus  admitted  of  the 
benefits  of  a  mixed  husbandry.  With  such  political  and 
social  arrangements,  and  under  the  peculiarly  felicitous 
climate  of  Judea,  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  at  the  mors 
prosperous  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  must  hsve  ex- 
hibited such  an  example  of  high  cultivation,  rich  and  varied 
produce,  and  wide-spread  plenty  and  contentment,  as  the 
world  has  never  yet  elsewhere  produced  on  an  equally 
extensive  scale.  Not  by  a  figure  of  speech  but  literally, 
every  Israelite  sat  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree;  whilst  the  country  as  a  whole  is  described  (2 
Kings  zviii  32)  as  "  a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  a  land  of 
bread  and  vineyards,  a  land  of  oil-olive  and  of  honey." 
An  interesting  illustration  of  the  advanced  state  of  agri- 
culture in  these  ancient  times  is  afforded  by  tho  fact,  that, 
making  allowance  for  climatic  differences,  the  numerous 
allusions  to  it  with  which  the  Scriptures  abound  seem 
natural  and  appropriate  to  the  British  farmer  of  the  present 
day. 

The  unrivalled  literature  of  Greece  affords  us  little  infor- 
mation regarding  the  practical  details  of  her  husbandry. 
The  people  who  by  what  remains  to  us  of  their  poetry, 
philosophy,  history,  and  fine  arts,  still  exert  such  on  in- 
fluence in  guiding  our  intellectual  efforts,  in  regulating 
taste,  and  in  moulding  our  institutions,  were  originally  the 
invaders  and  conquerors  of  the  territory  which  they  have 
rendered  so  famous.  Having  reduced  the  aboriginal  tribes 
to  bondage,  they  imposed  upon  them  the  labour  of  cultivat- 
ing the  soil,  and  hence  both  tho  occupation,  and  those 
engaged  in  it,  were  regarded  contemptuously  by  the  domi- 
nant race,  who  addicted  themselves  to  what  they  regarded 
as  nobler  pursuits.  With  the  exception  of  certain  districts, 
such  as  Boootia,  the  country  was  naturally  unfavourable  to 
agriculture.  When  we  find,  however,  that  valleys  were 
freed  from  lakes  and  morasses  by  drainage,  that  rocky 
surfaces  were  sometimes  covered  with  transported  soil,  and 
that  they  possessed  excellent  breeds  of  the  domesticated 
animals,  which  were  reared  in  vast  numbers,  we  infer  that 
agriculture  was  better  understood,  and  more  carefully 
practised,  than  the  allusions  to  it  in  their  literature  would 

Amongst  -the  ancient  Romans  agriculture  was  highly 
esteemed,  and  pursued  with  earnest  love  and  devoted  atten 
tion.  "  In  all  their  foreign  enterprises,  even  in  earliest 
times,"  as  Schlegel  remarks, "they  were  exceedingly  covetous 
of  gain,  or  rather  of  land ;  for  it  was  in  land,  and  in  tho 
produce  of  the  soil,  that  their  principal  and  almost  only 
wealth  consisted.  They  were  a  thoroughly  agricultural 
people,  and  it  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  commerce, 
trades,  and  arts,  were  introduced  among  them,  and  even 
then  they  occupied  but  a  subordinate  place."1  Their 
passion  for  agriculture  survived  very  long ;  and  when  at 
length  their  boundless  conquests  introduced  an  unheard-of 
luxury  and  corruption  ol  morals,  the  noblest  minJj 
amongst  them  were  strongly  attracted  towards  the  ancient 
virtue  of  the  purer  and  simpler  agricultural  times.  Several 
facts  in  Roman  history  afford  convincing  proof,  if  it  were 
required,  of  the  devotion  of  this  ancient  people  to  agricul- 
ture, in  their  best  and  happiest  times.  Whilst  their  arts 
and  sciences,  and  general  literature,  were  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  they  created  an  original  literature  of  their  own, 
of  which  rural  affairs  formed  the  substance  and  inspiration. 
Schlegel  and  Mr  Hoskyn  notice  also  the  striking  fact,  that 
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the  Greeks  the  names  of  their  illustrious 
families  are  borrowed  from  the  heroes  and  gods  of  their 
mythology,  tho  most  famous  houses  amongst  the  ancient 
Romans,  such  as  the  Pisonos,  Fabii,  Lentuli,  ice,  have 
takes  their  names  from  their  favourito  crops  and  vegetables. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  many  of  those 
qualities  which  fitted  them  for  conquering  the  world,  and 
]«rfecting  their  so  celebrated  jurisprudence,  wero  acquired, 
or  at  all  events  nourished  and  matured,  by  the  skill,  fore- 
sight, and  persevering  industry,  so  needful  for  the  intelligent 
and  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Tho  words  which 
Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cato  give  a  fine  picturo  of  the 
ancient  Roman  enthusiasm  in  agriculture.  "  I  come  now 
to  the  pleasures  of  husbandry,  iu  which  I  vastly  delight. 
Thoy  are  not  interrupted  by  old  age,  and  they  seem  to  mo 
to  be  pursuits  in  which  a  wise  man's  life  should  be  spent 
The  earth  does  not  rebel  against  authority ;  it  never  gives 
back  but  with  usury  what  it  receives.  Tho  gains  of  hus- 
bandry are  not  what  exclusively  commend  it,  I  am  charmed 
with  tho  nature  and  productive  virtues  of  the  soiL  Can 
those  old  men  be  called  unhappy  who  delight  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  I  In  my  opinion  there  can  bo  no  happier 
life,  not  only  because  the  tillage  of  the  earth  is  salutary  to 
all,  but  from  the  pleasure  it  yields.  Tho  whole  establish- 
ment of  a  good  and  assiduous  husbandman  is  stored  with 
wealth  ;  it  abounds  in  pigs,  in  kids,  in  lambs,  in  poultry, 
in  milk,  in  cheese,  in  honey.  Nothing  can  bo  more 
profitable,  nothing  more  beautiful,  than  a  well-cultivated 
farm." 

In  ancient  Rome  each  citizen  received,  at  first,  an  allot- 
ment of  about  two  English  acres.  After  the  expulsion  of 
tho  kings  this  allotment  was  increased  to  about  six  acres. 
These  small  inheritances  must,  of  course,  have  been  culti- 
vated by  hard  labour.  On  the  incrcaso  of  tho  Roman 
territory  tho  allotment  was  increase!  to  fifty,  aid  afterwards 
even  to  fivo  hundred  acres.  Many  glimpses  into  their 
methods  of  cultivation  are  found  in  those  works  of  Roman 
authors  which  have  survived  tho  ravages  of  time.  Cato 
*  peaks  of  irrigation,  frequent  tillage,  and  manuring,  as 
mcana  of  fertilising  the  soiL  Mr  Hoskyn,  from  whoso 
valuable  contribution  to  the  llistory  of  Agriculturo  wo  havo 
drawn  freely  in  this  historic  summary,  quotes  tho  following 
interesting  passage  from  Pliny,  commenting  on  Virgil — 
"  Our  poet  is  of  opinion  that  altcmato  fallows  should  be 
made,  and  that  the  land  should  rest  entirely  every  second 
year.  And  this  is,  indeed,  both  true  and  profitable,  pro- 
vided a  man  havo  land  enough  to  give  the  soil  this  repose. 
But  how,  if  his  extent  be  not  sufficient  I  Let  him,  in  that 
case,  help  himself  thus.  Let  him  sow  next  year's  wheat-crop 
on  the  field  where  he  has  just  gathered  bis  beans,  vetches, 
or  lupines,  or  such  other  crop  as  enriches  the  ground.  For, 
indeed,  it  is  worth  notice  that  some  crops  aro  sown  for  no 
other  purpose  but  as  food  for  others,  a  poor  practice  in  my 
estimation."  In  another  place  ho  tells  us,  "Wheat,  the 
latex  it  is  reaped,  tho  better  it  casta;  but  tho  sooner  it  is 
reaped,  the  fairer  the  sample.  The  best  rule  is  to  cut  it 
down  before  the  grain  is  got  hard,  when  tho  ear  begins  to 
Lave  a  reddish-brown  appearance.  'Better  two  days  too 
soon  than  as  many  too  late,'  is  a  good  old  maxim,  and  might 
pass  for  an  oracle."  The  following  quotation  from  the 
aame  author  is  excellent: — "Cato  would  havo  this  point 
especially  to  be  considered,  that  the  soil  of  a  farm  be  good 
and  fertile;  also,  that  near  it  there  be  plenty  of  labourers, 
and  that  it  be  not  far  from  a  largo  town :  moreover,  that  it 
have  sufficient  means  for  transporting  its  produce,  either  by 
water  or  land.  Also,  that  the  koute  be  well  built,  and  the 
hind  about  it  as  well  managed.    But  I  observe  a  great 
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error  and  self-deception  which  many  men  commit,  who  hold 
opinion  that  the  negligence  and  ill-husbandry  of  the  former 
owner  is  good  for  his  successor  or  after-purchaser.  Now, 
I  say,  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  and  disadvantageous 
to  tho  buyer  than  land  so  left  waste  and  out  of  heart ;  and 
therefore  Cato  counsels  well  to  purchase  land  of  one  who 
has  managed  it  well,  and  not  rashly  and  hand-over-head  to 
despise  and  mako  light  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  of 
another.  Ho  says,  too,  that  as  well  laud  as  men,  which 
are  of  great  charge  and  expense,  how  gaiuful  soever  they 
may  seem  to  be,  yield  little  profit  in  tho  end,  when  all 
reckonings  are  made.  Tho  samo  Cato  being  asked,  what 
was  the  most  assured  profit  rising  out  of  land  1  made  this 
answer,-^'  To  feed  stock  well.'  Being  asked  again, '  What 
was  tho  next  V  he  answered,  'To  feed  u  ith  moderation.' 
By  which  answer  he  would  seem  to  conclude  that  the  most 
certain  and  sure  revenue  was  a  low  cott  of  production.  To 
the  same  point  is  to  be  referred  another  speech  of  his, 
'  That  a  good  husbandman  ought  to  bo  a  seller  rather  than 
a  buyer  f  also, '  that  a  man  should  stock  his  ground  early 
and  well,  but  take  long  time  and  leisure  before  he  be  a 
builder  ,-*  for  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  according  to 
the  proverb,  '  to  make  use,  and  derive  profit,  from  other 
men's  follies.'  Still  when  there  is  a  good  and  convenient 
house  on  tho  farm,  the  master  will  be  the  closer  occupier, 
and  tako  the  more  pleasuro  in  it ;  and  truly  it  is  a  good 
saying,  that  *  tho  master's  eye  is  better  than  his  heel' " 

"  It  is  curious,"  says  Mr  Hoskyn,  "  to  read  such  passage* 
as  these,  and  to  fittd  tho  very  same  subjects  still  handled, 
week  after  week,  in  fresh  and  eager  controversy  in  the 
agricultural  writings  and  periodicals  of  tho  present  day, 
eighteen  centuries  after  thoso  opinions  wero  written." 

In  tho  later  ages  of  tho  empire  agriculture  was  neglected, 
and  thoso  engaged  in  it  regarded  with  contempt.  Many 
fair  regions  once  carefully  cultivated,  and  highly  productive, 
were  abandoned  to  nature,  and  becauio  a  scene  of  desolation, 
the  supplies  of  overgrown  Romo  being  drawn  from  Egypt, 
Sicily,  and  other  provinces,  which  became  notable  as  the 
granaries  of  tho  empire. 

Under  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  barbarian  con- 
querors, agriculturo  in  Europe,  during  tho  middle  ages, 
seems  to  have  sunk  into  tho  lowest  condition  of  neglect  and 
contempt.  Wo  owe  its  revival,  like  that  of  other  arts  and 
sciences,  to  tho  Saracens  of  Spain,  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  that  conquered  territory,  with  heredi- 
tary love  for  the  occupation,  and  with  the  skilful  application 
of  the  experience  which  they  had  gathered  in  other  lands 
in  which  they  had  established  their  power.  By  them,  and 
their  successors,  the  Moors,  agriculture  was  carried  in  Spain 
to  a  height  which  perhaps  has  not  yet  been  surpassed  in 
Europe.  It  is  said,  that  so  early  as  tho  tenth  century  tho 
revenue  of  Saracenic  Spain  alone  amounted  to  £0,000,000 
sterling, — probably  as  much  as  that  of  all  tho  rest  of 
Europe  at  that  time.  The  ruins  of  their  noblo  works  for 
the  irrigation  of  tho  soil  still  attest  their  skill  and  industry, 
and  put  to  shame  tho  ignoranco  and  indolence  of  their 
successors.  Tho  same  remark  applies  to  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  South  America.  In  tho  ancient  empire  of 
Peru  agriculture  seems  to  have  reached  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  The  ruins  of  basins  and  canals,  frequently 
carried  through  tunnels,  prove  their  industry  and  skill  iu 
irrigation.  One  of  their  aqueducts  is  said  by  Mr  Prcscott  * 
to  have  been  traced  by  its  ruins  for  nearly  500  miles. 
They  cultivated  tho  sides  of  mountains,  by  means  of 
terraces,  which  retained  forced  soil,  and  wero  skilled  in  the 
application  of  manure.  That  on  which  they  chiefly  de- 
pended was  guano,  and  their  Incas  protected  tho  penguins, 
by  which  it  was  deposited,  by  strict  laws,  which  made  it 
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highly  penal  to  kill  one  of  these  birds,  or  to  set  foot  on  the 
islands  at  breeding  time.  The  Spaniards  thus  obtained 
possession  of  two  good  patrimonies,  and  have  wasted  them 

The  influence  of  the  crusades  upon  the  agriculture  of 
this  period  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  dreadful  oppression 
of  the  feudal  system  received  at  that  time  a  shock  most 
favourable  to  the  liberties  of  man,  and,  with  increasing 
liberty,  more  enlightened  ideas  began  to  be  entertained, 
and  greater  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
aoiL 

But.  daring  this  long  interval,  the  population  of  Europe 
was  divided  into  two  great  classes,  of  which  by  far  the 
larger  ono  was  composed  of  bondmen,  without  property,  or 
the  power  of  acquiring  it,  and  small  tenants,  very  little 
superior  to  bondmen  ;  and  the  other  class,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  great  barons  and  their  retainers,  was  more  frequently 
employed  in  laying  waste  the  fields  of  their  rivals  than  in 
improving  their  own.  The  superstition  of  the  times,  which 
destined  a  large  portion  of  the  land  to  the  support  of 
the  church*,  and  which,  in  some  measure,  secured  it  from 
predatory  incursions,  was  the  principal  source  of  what  little 
skill  and  industry  were  then  displayed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  "  If  we  consider  the  ancient  state  of  Europe," 
says  Mr  Hume,1  "  we  shall  find  that  the  far  greater  part 
of  society  were  everywhere  bereaved  of  their  personal  liberty, 
and  lived  entirely  at  the  will  of  their  masters.  Every  one 
that  was  not  noble  was  a  slave ;  the  peasants  were  not  in 
a  better  condition  ;  even  the  gentry  themselves  were  sub- 
jected to  a  long  train  of  subordination  under  the  greater 
barons,  or  chief  vassals  of  the  crown,  who,  though  seemingly 
placed  in  a  high  state  of  splendour,  yet,  having  but  a 
slender  protection  from  law,  were  exposed  to  every  tempest 
of  the  state,  and  by  the  precarious  condition  on  which  they 
lived,  paid  dearly  for  the  power  of  oppressing  and  tyrannis- 
ing over  their  inferiors." — "  The  villains  were  entirely 
occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  their  master's  land,  and  paid 
their  rents  either  in  corn  or  cattle,  and  other  produce  of 
the  farm,  or  in  servile  offices,  which  they  performed  about 
the  baron's  family,  and  upon  farms  which  he  retained  in 
his  own  possession.  In  proportion  as  agriculture  improved 
and  money  increased,  it  was  found  that  these  services, 
though  extremely  burdensome  to  the  villain,  were  of  little 
advantage  to  the  master ;  and  that  the  produce  of  a  large 
estate  could  be  much  more  conveniently  disposed  of  by  the 
|H:asants  themselves  who  raised  it,  than  by  the  landlord  or 
his  bailiff,  who  were  formerly  accustomed  to  receive  it  A 
commutation  was  therefore  made  of  rents  for  services,  and 
of  money-rents  for  those  in  kind  ;  and  as  men  in  a  subse- 
quent age  discovered  that  farms  were  better  cultivated  where 
the  fanner  enjoyed  security  in  his  possession,  the  practice 
of  granting  leases  to  the  peasant  began  to  prevail,  which 
entirely  broke  the  bonds  of  servitude,  already  much  relaxed 
from  the  former  practices.  The  latest  laws  which  we  find 
in  England  for  enforcing  or  regulating  this  species  of 
servitude  were  enacted  in  the^  reign  of  Henry  VIL  And 
though  the  ancient  statutes  on  this  subject  remain  still 
unrepealed  by  Parliament,  it  appears  that  before  the  end 
of  Elisabeth  the  distinction  between  villain  and  freeman 
was  totally,  though  insensibly,  abolished,  and  that  no 
person  remained  in  the  state  to  whom  the  former  laws 
could  be  applied." 

But  long  before  the  15th  century,  it  is  certain  that 
there  was  a  class  of  tenants  holding  on  leases  for  lives,  or 
far  a  term  of  years,  and  paying  a  rent  in  land  produce,  in 
services,  or  in  money.  Whether  they  gradually  sprung  up 
from  the  class  of  bondmen,  according  to  Lord  Karnes,1  or 


existed  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  feudal  constitution, 
according  to  other  writers,1  their  number  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  considerable  during  the  middle  ages.  The 
stock  which  these  tenants  employed  in  cultivation  com- 
monly belonged  to  the  proprietor,  who  received  a  proportion 
of  the  produce  as  rent, — a  system  which  still  exists  in 
France  and  in  other  porta  of  the  Continent,  where  such 
tenants  are  called  metayer*,  and  some  vestiges  of  which 
may  yet  be  traced  in  the  ttfd-bow  of  the  law  of  Scotland. 
Leases  of  the  13th  century  still  remain,*  and  both  the 
laws  and  chart ularies »  clearly  prove  the  existence  in 
Scotland  of  a  class  of  cultivators  distinct  from  the  terfi  or 
bondmen.  Yet  the  condition  of  these  tenants  seems  to 
have  been  very  different  from  that  of  the  tenants  of  the 
present  day;  and  the  lease  approached  nearer  in  its  form 
to  a  feu-charter  than  to  the  mutual  agreement  now  in  use. 
It  was  of  the  nature  of  a  beneficiary  grant  by  the  proprietor, 
under  certain  conditions,  and  for  a  limited  period ;  the 
consent  of  the  tenant  seems  never  to  have  been  doubted. 
In  the  common  expression  "  granting  a  lease,"  we  have 
retained  an  idea  of  the  original  character  of  the  deed,  even 
to  the  present  time. 

The  corn  crops  cultivated  during  this  period  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  samo  species,  though  all  of  them  probably  much 
inferior  in  quality  to  what  they  are  in  the  present  day. 
Wheat,  the  most  valuable  grain,  must  have  borne  a  small 
proportion,  at  least  in  Britain,  to  that  of  other  crops ;  the 
remarkable  fluctuation  of  price,  its  extreme  scarcity,  indi- 
cated by  the  extravagant  rate  at  which  it  was  sometimes 
sold,  as  well  as  the  preparatory  cultivation  required,  may 
convince  us  that  its  consumption  was  confined  to  the  higher 
orders,  and  that  its  growth  was  by  no  means  extensive. 
Rye  and  oats  furnished  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  ^Europe.  Cultivated  herbage  and 
roots  were  then  unknown  in  the  agriculture  of  Britain.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  ot  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  any 
salads,  carrots,  or  other  edible  roots  were  produced  in 
England.  The  little  of  these  vegetables  that  was  used 
was  formerly  imported  from  Holland  and  Flanders.  Queen 
Catherine,  when  she  wanted  a  salad,  was  obliged  to  despatch 
a  messenger  thither  on  purpose.4 

The  ignorance  and  insecurity  of  those  ages,  which  neces- 
sarily confined  the  cultivation  of  corn  to  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  country,  left  all  the  rest  of  it  in  a  state  of 
nature,  to  be  depastured  by  the  inferior  animals,  then  only 
occasionally  subjected  to  the  care  and  control  of  man. 
Cultivators  were  crowded  together  in  miserable  hamlets  j 
the  ground  contiguous  was  kept  continually  under  tillage ; 
and  beyond  this,  wastes  and  woodlands  of  a  much  greater 
extent  were  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  their  flocks 
and  herds,  which  pastured  indiscriminately,  with  little 
attention  from  their  owners. 

The  low  price  of  butcher-meat,  though  it  was  then  the 
food  of  the  common  people,  when  compared  with  the  price 
of  corn,  bos  been  justly  noticed  by  several  writers  as  ■ 
decisive  proof  of  the  small  progress  of  civilisation  and 
industry. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  agricultural  grievances 
was  the  levying  of  Purveyance.  This  originally  compre- 
hended the  necessary  provisions,  carriages,  Ac,  which  the 
nearest  farmers  were  obliged  to  furnish  at  the  current 
prices  to  the  king's  armies,  houses,  and  castles,  in  time  of 
WOT.  It  was  called  the  great  purveyance,  and  the  officers 
who  collected  those  necessaries  were  called  purveyors.  The 
smaller  purveyance  included  the  necessary  provisions  for 
the  household  of  the  king  when  travelling  through  the 
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kingdom,  and  these  the  tenants  on  the  king's  demesne  lands 
were  obliged  to  furnish  gratis,  s  practice  that  came  to  be 
sdopted  by  the  barons  and  great  men  in  every  toiir  which 
they  thought  proper  to  make  in  the  country.  These 
exactions  were  so  grievous,  and  levied  in  so  high-handed  a 
manner,  that  the  farmers,  when  they  heard  of  the  court's 
approach,  often  deserted  their  houses,  as  if  the  country 
hod  been  invaded  by  an  enemy.  "Purveyance,"  says 
Dirorn,1  "was  perhaps  for  many  centuries  the  chief  obstruc- 
tion to  the  agriculture  and  improvement  of  Great  Britain. 
Many  laws  were  made  for  the  reformation  and  regulation  of 
purveyance,  but  without  effect ;  and  the  practice  continued 
down  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  reign  of  James  the  First." 

By  statute  1449,  the  tenant  was  for  the  first  time 
secured  in  possession,  during  the  term  of  his  lease,  against 
*  purchaser  of  the  land ;  aud  in  1469  he  was  protected 
from  having  his  property  carried  off  for  the  landlord's 
debts,  beyond  the  amount  of  rent  actually  due ;  an  enact- 
ment which  proves  his  miserable  condition  before  that  time. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  agriculture 
partook  of  the  general  improvement  which  followed  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  more 
settled  authority  of  government ;  and  instead  of  the  occa- 
sional notice*  of  historians,  we  can  now  refer  to  regular 
treatises,  written  by  men  who  engaged  eagerly  in  this 
neglected  and  hitherto  degraded  occupation.  We  shall 
therefore  give  a  short  account  of  the  principal  works,  as 
well  as  of  the  laws  and  general  policy  of  Britain,  in  regard 
to  agriculture,  from  the  early  part  of  the  lGth  century  to 
the  Revolution  in  1C88,  when  a  new  era  commenced  in 
the  legislation  of  corn,  and  soon  after  in  tho  practice  of  the 
cultivator.1 

Early  Wouks  ok  Agriculture. 

The  first  and  by  far  the  best  of  our  early  works  is  the 
Book  of  Husbandry,  printed  in  1534,  commonly  ascribed 
to  Fitzhcrbert,  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  tho  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL  This  was  followed,  in  1539,  by  the  Book 
of  Surveying  and  Improvements,  by  the  some  author.  In 
the  former  treatise  we  have  a  clear  and  minute  description 
of  the  rural  practices  of  that  period,  and  from  the  latter 
may  be  learned  a  good  deal  of  tho  economy  of  the  feudal 
system  in  us  decline.  The  Book  of  Husbandry  has  scarcely 
been  excelled  by  any  later  production,  in  as  far  as  concerns 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats ;  for  at  that  time  cultivated 
berbago  and  ediblo  roots  were  still  unknown  in  England. 
The  author  writes  from  his  own  experience  of  moro  than 
forty  years  :  and,  with  tho  exception  of  passages  denoting 
bis  belief  in  tho  superstition  of  tho  Roman  writers,  there 
is  very  little  of  this  voluablo  work,  in  so  far  ao  regards  tho 
cdture  of  corn,  that  should  bo  omitted,  and  not  a  great  deal 
that  need  be  added,  even  in  a  manual  of  husbandry  adapted 
to  the  present  timcg  Fitzhcrbcrt  touches  on  almost  every 
department  of  the  art,  and  in  about  a  hundred  octavo  pages 
has  contrived  .a  condense  more  practical  information  than 
will  be  f  juu.1  scattered  through  as  many  volumes  of  later 
times  ;  and  yet  he  is  minute  evon  to  tho  extreme  on  points 
of  real  utility.  There  .'i  no  reason  to  say,  with  Mr  Harte, 
that  he  had  revived  the  husbandry  of  the  Romans  ,  he 
merely  describe*  'he  practices  of  the  ago  in  which  he  lived  ; 
and  from  his  commentary  on  the  old  statute  exienta  manerii, 
in  his  Book  of  Surveying,  in  which  ho  docs  not  allude  to 
any  recent  improvements,  it  is  probable  that  the  manage- 
ment which  he  details  had  been  long  established.  But  it 
may  surprise  some  of  the  agriculturists  of  tho  present  day 
to  be  told,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  almost  thrco  centuries, 
Fiuherbert's  practice,  in  somo  material  particulars,  has  not 
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been  improved  upon  ;  and  that  in  several  districts  abases 
until  recently  existed,  which  were  as  clearly  pointed  out  by 
him  at  that  early  period  as  by  any  writer  of  the  present  age. 

The  Book  of  Husbandry  begins  with  tho  plough  and 
other  instruments,  which  are  concisely  and  yet  minutely 
described;  and  then  about  a  third  part  of  it  is  occupied 
with  the  several  operations  as  they  snccced  one  another 
throughout  the  year.  Among  other  things  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  the  following 


"  Somros  (plough*)  wyll  tcmra  the  ih  t  1.1  bredith  at  *v«ry  landsende, 
end  plow*  all  one  way  ;"  the  same  kind  of  plough  that  is  now 
found  eo  useful  on  hilly  grounds.  Of  wheel-ploughs  he  observes, 
that  "they  bo  good  on  even  grounds  that  lyetl  lyghte;"  and  on 
such  lands  they  are  still  most  commonly  employed.  Cart-wheels 
wsjee  sometime*  bound  with  iron,  of  which  he  greatly  approves. 
On  tho  much  agitated  question  about  the  employment  of  hones  or 
oxen  in  labour,  tbejnost  important  arguments  are  distinctly  stated. 

"In  some  places,"  he  says  "a  hone  plough  is  better,  and  it 
othen  an  oxen  plough,  to  which,  upon  the  whole,  he  gives  the  pre- 
ference, sod  to  this,  cooiiJenog  the  practice!  of  that  period,  they 
were  probably  entitled.  Beans  and  peas  seem  to  have  been  common 
crops.  He  mentions  the  diirerent  kinds  of  wheat,  barley,  snd  oats  ; 
and  sAer  describing  the  method  of  harrowing  "all  mancr  of 
corune*,"  we  find  ths  roller  employed.  "They  used  to  role  their 
barley  grounde  after  a  showr  of  rayne,  to  mako  the  grounds  even  to 
mow..  p  Under  the  article  "To  falowe,"  be  observes,  "the greater 
clottes  (clod.l  the  better  wheats,  for  the  dottcs  kepe  the  wheat 
warms  all  wyuter  ;  snd  st  March  they  will  melt*  and  breaks  and 
fil  m  maoye  email  peces,  th*  whi.  he  is  a  new  dongynge  snd 
refreshyng*  of  th*  corne."  This  is  agreeable  to  the  preitnt  practice, 
founded  co  the  very  same  reasons.  "  In  May,  ths  shepe  folds  is  to 
be  set  out  ;"  but  r itrbrrbert  does  not  much  spprove  of  folding, 
and  points  out  its  disadvantige*  in  a  very  judicious  manner.  "  In 
th*  Latter  end  of  May  and  the  Ugyunynge  of  June,  is  tytue  to  wede 
the  corn*;"  and  then  w*  has*  an  a.  •  urate  description  of  th* 
J i.?- rent  weeds,  and  tb*  instruments  and  mode  of  weeding.  Meat 
comes  a  second  ploughing  of  the  fallow  ;  snd  afterwards,  in  ths 
latter  end  of  June,  the  mowing  of  th*  meadows  begins.  Of  this 
operation,  snd  of  ths  forks  snd  rakes,  and  the  haymaking,  there  is 
a  very  good  account  Th*  corn  harvest  naturally  follow*  :  rys  snd 
wheat  were  usually  thorn,  and  barley  and  oats  cut  with  tho  scythe. 
This  intelligent  writer  dor*  not  approT*  of  the  practice,  which  (till 
prevails  in  some  idaces,  of  cutting  wheat  high,  and  then  mowing 
lb*  stubMr*.  "  In  Someraetshin, '  he  says,  "they  do  shcro  theyr 
wheat  very  lowe  ;  and  th*  wheeta  (trawe  that  they  purpos*  to  mass 
fAoci.*  of,  they  do  not  thresh*  it,  but  cut  off  the  ears,  and  bynd  it  in 
sheves,  and  call  it  ridt,  and  thorewith  they  lhacke  th*yr  bouses. " 
He  ncouimcud*  the  partita  cf  setting  up  corn  in  shocks,  with  two 
sheaves  to  cover  eight,  instead  of  ten  sheaves  as  at  present; 
probably  Swing  to  tlo  straw  being  then  shorter.  The  corn  was 
commonly  housed  ;  but  if  thor*  be  a  want  of  room,  he  advises  that 
th*  ricks  b*  built  on  a  scaffold,  and  uo.  upon  the  ground.  Corn- 
Stacks  ar*  now  beginning  to  bo  built  on  pillan  and  frames.  The 
fallow  received  a  third  ploughing  in  September,  and  was  so-rn 
about  Michaelmas.  "  Wheat  is  moc  ;l  cotumonlye  aowre  under  th* 
forowe,  that  is  to  say,  cast  it  uppon  th*  falowe,  and  than  plowe  it 
under  ,"  end  thu  branch  of  bis  subject  is  concluded  will,  directions 
about  thrching,  winnowing,  and  other  kinds  of  tarn-work. 

Fittbcrbcrt  u«xt  proceeds  to  live  stock  "An  hou.tar.de,"  be 
•ays,  "can  not  well  thryuo  by  his  corns  without  La  Lave  other 
cattetl,  nor  by  his  cattell  without  coma.  And  bytause  that  shepe, 
in  mvue  opynyon,  is  the  mooata  profytlblcsl  cattell  that  any  man 
can  h.-uc,  therefors  1  pour|,ci*  t3  apeak*  fyrat  of  chep*.  Mis 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  ao  accurals,  tha*  one  might  Imagin* 
they  came  from  a  etorcmastcr  of  the  present  day  ;  and  th*  minutus 
whivh  he  deuils  are  exactly  rbst  th*  writer  of  this  w  litis  bss  seen 
pravtlsad  in  the  hilly  parts  of  thu  country.  In  come  plsces  at 
present,  "they  neucr  seuer  thrir  Iambi j  from  their  datum c* ;" 
"and  ths  poor*  of  the  peck*  (high)  countrcyo,  acd  such  other 
plate?,  where,  as  thoy  vie  to  mylke  theyr  ewes,  they  vee  to  wayu* 
theyr  Urutaa  at  12  weeken  o!Jc,  and  to  mylko  their  e.7cs  iiuo 
ayxe  weekes  ;"  but  that,  he  otacrves,  "is  grcito  huxto  to  th*  ew 


ayxe 

and  wyll  cau:e  them  that  they  tvyll  act  take  the  ramme  at 
tymo  of  the  yere  for  pouertye,  but  goa  tarrcyne."  "  In  June  is 
tyme  to  shero  ohcpo  ;  and  er*  they  be  tLo.ae,  '.hey  must  be  very* 
well  washen,  the  which  shall  be  to  the  ov.-nrr  grcr.te  profyte  in  th* 
salo  of  his  wool,  sod  also  to  the  clothe -m-ikcr."  It  appears  that 
hand  trtuAiiij  was  then  s  common  pf.'.ctjco  ;  and  yet  in  the  west  and 
north  of  Scotland  its  introduction  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
His  remarks  on  hor.<-a,  cattle,  &c,  are  no;  less  interesting;  snd 
there  is  a  very  good  account  of  the  di-cuca  of  each  opecics,  and 
some  just  observations  on  the  advantage  of  mixing  different  kinds 
on  the  same  psatur*.    8*  in*  sad  boos  concluds  this  branch  of  th* 

work- 
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The  author  Wen  point*  out  the  great  advantages  of  inclosura  ; 
recommends  "  quyckssttynge,  dychynge,  and  hcdgeyng ;"  and 
pre*  particular  direction*  aoout  tUet,  and  the  method  of  training 
a  hedge,  aa  well  as  concerning  tho  planting  and  management  of 
tree*.  We  hare  then  •  short  information  "for  a  yonge  gentylman 
that  intend eth  to  thryuc,"  and  "a  prolongs  for  the  wine*  occu- 
pation," in  some  instances  rather  too  homely  for  the  present  time. 
Among  other  things,  she  is  to  "make  her  husband  and  herself 
oomme  clothes  ;*'  and  "  she  roaye  haue  the  lockes  of  tho  shepe  eyther 
to  make  blankettes  and  courlcttos,  or  both*."  This  is  not  so  much 
amiss  ;  but  what  follows  will  bring  the  learned  judge  into  disrepute 
even  with  our  most  industrious  housewives.  "  It  is  a  wyues  occu- 
pation," he  says,  "to  wynowe  all  maner  of  comes,  to  make  maltc, 
to  washo  and  wrynge,  to  make  heye,  altera  corns,  and,  in  time  of 
node,  to  helps  nor  husbands  to  fy  11  the  mucke  warne  or  dounge 
carte,  dryue  the  plougbe,  to  loode  heye,  corne,  ana  such*  other ; 
and  to  go  or  ride  to  the  market  to  sel  butter,  chese,  mylke,  egges, 
rhekyns,  capons,  bennes,  pygges,  gcae,  and  all  maner  of  cornea." 
The  rest  of  the  book  contains  some  useful  advices  about  diligence 
and  economy ;  and  concludes,  after  the  manner  of  tho  age,  with 
many  pious  exhortations. 

Such  is  Fitxherbert Book  of  Husbandry,  and  such  was 
the  state  of  agriculture  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century,  and  probably  for  a  long  time  before;  for  he 
nowhere  speaks  of  the  practices  which  he  describes  or 
recommends  as  of  recent  introduction. 

The  Book  of  Surveying  adds  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
of  tho  rural  economy  of  that  age.  "  Four  maner  of  com- 
raens"  are  described;  several  kinds  of  mills  for  com  and 
other  purposes,  and  also  "  quern es  that  goo  with  hand  f 
different  orders  of  tenants,  down  to  the  "  boundmcn,"  who 
"an  some  places  contynue  as  yet  f  "  and  many  tymes,  by 
colour  thereof,  there  bo  many  freemen  taken  as  boundmen, 
and  their  lands  and  goods  is  taken  from  them."  Lime  and 
marl  are  mentioned  as  common  manures;  and  the  former 
was  sometimes  spread  on  the  surface  to  destroy  heath.  Both 
draining  and  irrigation  are  noticed,  though  the  latter  but 
slightly.  And  the  work  concludes  with  an  inquiry  "  how  to 
make  a  township  that  is  worth  XX.  marke  a  ycre,  worth 
XX.  ii,  a  year;"  from  which  we  shall  give  a  specimen  of  the 
author's  manner,  as  well  as  of  the  economy  of  the  age. 

"It  is  undoubted,  that  to  every  townshvppe  that  standeth  in 
tyllago  in  the  plsyne  conn  trey,  there  be  enable  landes  to  plowe  and 
•owe,  and  leyse  to  tye  or  tedder  theyr  horses  and  mares  upon,  and 
common  pasturo'to  kepe  and  pasture  their  catell,  beeates,  and 
shepe  upon  ;  and  also  they  have  medowe  grounds  to  get  theyr  hey 
upon.  Than  to  let  it  be  known  how  many  acre*  of  crrable  Undo 
euery  man  hath  in  tyllngc,  and  of  the  sans  acres  in  euery  felde  to 
chaungo  with  his  ncyghbours,  and  to  lcye  them  toguyther,  and  to 
make  kym  one  seuerall  close  in  euery  felde  for  his  arrable  lands ; 
and  his  leyse  in  euery  felde  to  leve  them  togrther  in  one  felde,  and 
to  moke  one  scuerall  close  for  them  alL  And  also  another  scuorall 
close  for  hU  portion  of  his  common  pasture,  and  also  his  porcion  of 
his  medowe  in  a  seuerall  close  by  itself*,  and  si  kept  in  seuersll 
both  in  wyntor  and  somer ;  and  euery  cottage  shall  haue  his 
portion  assigned  Kyra  accordvng*  to  his  rent,  and  than  shall  nat 
the  ryche  man  oucrpresse  the  poo  re  roan  with  his  cattell ;  and 
euery  man  may  eate  his  oun  close  st  his  pleasure.  And  vndoubted, 
that  hay  and  straws  that  will  fiad  one  beest  in  the  house  wyll  finds 
two  beestes  in  the  close,  and  better  they  shall  lyks.  For  those 
U-estis  in  the  house  have  short  heare  and  thynne,  and  towards 
March  they  will  pylle  and  be  bare  ;  and  therefore  they  may  nat 
abydo  in  the  fyldo  before  the  heerdmen  in  winter  tyme  for  colde. 
And  those  that  lye  in  a  close  under  a  hedgo  haue  longe  heare  and 
thyck,  and  they  will  neuer  pylle  nor  be  bare;  and  by  this  reason 
the  husbands  mays  kepe  twys*  so  many  catell  as  he  did  before. 

"This  is  the  cans*  of  this  appro  wm  en  t.  Now*  euery  hushando 
hath  size  seuerall  close*,  whereof  iiL  be  for  corns,  the  fourthe  for 
hi*  ley  so,  the  fyfte  for  his  commen  pastures,  and  the  aixte  for  bis 
hays ;  and  in  wynter  time  there  is  but  on*  occupied  with  come, 
and  than  hath  the  husbands  other  fyue  to  occupy  tyll  lent*  ccme, 
•nd  that  ho  hath  hu  fabws  felde,  his  ley  felde,  snd  hi*  pastor* 
fold*  al  aoromer.  And  when  he  hath  mow  en  hi*  medowe,  then  he 
hath  hi*  medowo  grounde,  soo  that  if  be  hath  any  w*yke  catell 
that  wold  b*  amended,  or  dyvers  maner  of  catell,  he  may  put  them 
in  any  close  he  wyll,  the  which  is  a  great  advantage ;  and  if  all 
shuHl*  lye  common,  than  wold*  the  edyche  of  .the  corn*  felde*  and 
the  aftermath  cf  all  the  medowe*  b*  eaten  in  X.  or  XII.  dayes. 
And  the  rych  mrn  that  hath  rooch*  catell  wold  have  the  advantage, 
and  the  poors  man  can  hav*  no  help*  ner  relefe  in- wyntor  when  he 
hath  rno«te  rede  ;  and  if  an  acre  of  lands  be  worths  sw*  pen*,  or  it 


be  enclosed,  it  will  be  worth  TO!  pens,  when  it  U  enclosed  by 
reason  of  the  compostying  snd  dongyng  of  the  catell  that  shall 
go  and  lye  upon  it  both  day  and  nighte  ;  and  if  any  of  his 
thro  closes  that  hs  bath  for  hi*  corne  be  worn*  or  war*  bare, 
than  he  may  breke  and  plows  up  his  dose  that  he  hadde  for  hu 
layse,  or  the  close  that  he  hadde  for  bis  commen  pasture,  or  both*, 
and  sow*  them  with  corne.  and  let  the  other  lye  for  a  time,  sad  i* 
shall  ho  have  alway  rein  grounde,  the  which  will  bear  mocha  con* 
with  lytel  donge  ;  and  also  he  shall  haver  a  great  nrofyt*  of  the  wod 
in  the  hedges  whan  it  is  growen ;  and  not  only  these  profyte*  sad 
advantage*  be  fore  said,  but  he  shall  save  moche  more  than  si 
those,  for  by  reason  of  these  close*  he  shall  save  meatc,  drinks, 
and  wages  of  a  shepherde.  the  wages  of  the  heerdmen,  and  the 
wage*  of  the  swine  herde,  the  which  may  fortune  to  be  as  cluugeatl* 
aa  all  his  holle  rent ;  and  also  his  corne  shall  bs  better  saved  front 
eatings  or  destroy eng  with  cateL  For  dout  ye  nat  but  heerdemea 
with  their  catell,  shepehexdes  with  their  shepe,  and  ticng  of  bora 
and  mares,  destroy? th  moch  corne,  the  which  the  hedge*  wold  save. 
Farad u*n turn  some  men  would  say,  that  this  shuld  be  against  the 
common  weale,  bi cause  the  shepeherdea,  heerdmen,  and  swyne- 
hcrdos,  shuld  than  bs  put  out  of  wage*.  To  that  it  may  bs 
answered,  though  these  occupations  bs  not  used,  there  b*  as  many 
newe  occupations-that  were  not  used  before  ;  a*  getting  of  quicks- 
settea.  dicning,  hedging,  and  plashing,  the  which  the  same  men 
may  use  and  occupy*." 

The  next  author  who  writes  professedly  on  agriculture 
is  Tusscr,  whose  Five  Hundred  Point*  of  Husbandry, 
published  in  1562,  was  formerly  in  such  high  repute  as  to 
be  recommended  by  Lord  Molesworth  to  be  taught  in 
schools.1  The  edition  of  1604  is  the  ono  we  make  use  of  here. 
In  it  tho  book  of  husbandry  consists  of  118  pages,  and 
then  follows  the  Point*  of  Houtetrifrie,  occupying  42  pages 
more.  It  is  written  in  verse.  Amidst  a  vast  heap  of 
rubbish,  there  are  some  useful  notices  concerning  the  state 
of  agriculture  at  the  time  in  different  ports  of  England. 
Hops,  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  early  port  of 
tho  16th  century,  and  on  the  culture  of  which  a  treatise 
was  published  in  1574  by  Reynolds  Scott,  are  mentioned 
as  a  well-known  crop.  Buckwheat  was  sown  after  barley, 
lit mp  and  flax  are  mentioned  as  common  crops. '  In  closures 
must  have  been  numerous  in  several  counties ;  and  there 
is  a  very  good  comparison  between  "champion  (open  fields) 
country,  and  several,"  which  Blythe  afterwards  transcribed 
into  his  Improver  Improved.  Carrots,  cabbages,  turnips, 
and  rape,  are  mentioned  among  the  herbs  and  roots  for  the 
kitchen.  There  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  Tusser  about 
serfs  or  bondmen,  as  in  Fitzherbert's  works.  This  author's 
division  of  the  crop  is  rather  curious,  though  probably  quite 
inaccurate,  if  he  means  that  the  whole  rent  might  be  paid 
by  a  tenth  of  the  com. 

"  One  part  cast  forth  for  rent  due  out  of  hand, 
One  other  part  for  seed  to  *ow  thy  und. 
Another  part  leave  parson  for  hi*  tith. 
Another  part  for  harvest,  sickle  and  sith. 
On*  part  for  ploughwrite,  cart  write,  kxscker,  snd  smith. 
One  part  to  uphold  thy  tecmes  that  draw  therewith. 
Another  part  for  servant  and  workman'*  wags*  laia. 
One  part  likewise  for  fil belli e  dale  by  dye. 
One  part  thy  wife  for  needful  things  doth  crave. 
Thyself  and  thy  child  the  last  part  would  have.- 

The  next  writer  is  Barnaby  Googe,  whose  Whole  Art  cf 
Husbandry  was  printed  in  1578,  and  again  by  Marthaa. 
in  1614.  The  first  edition  is  merely  a  translation  of  a 
German  work ;  and  very  little  is  said  of  English  husbandr? 
in  the  second,  though  Markham  made  some  trifling  inU.  - 
polations,  in  order,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  adapt  the  German 
husbandry  to  the  English  climate.  It  is  for  the  most  j~wt 
made  up  of  gleanings  from  the  ancient  writers  of  Greeca 
and  Rome,  whose  errors  are  faithfully  retained,  with  hers 
and  there  some  description  of  the  practices  of  the  age,  ia 
which  there  is  little  of  novelty  or  importance.  Googe 
mentions  a  number  of  English  writers  who  lived  about  the 
time  of  Fitxherbert,  whoee  works  hare  not  been  preserved 
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For  more  than  fifty  years  after  this,  or  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  there  are  no  systematic 
works  on  husbandry,  though  several  treatises  on  particular 
departments  of  it  from  these  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
different  operations  of  the  farmer  were  performed  with  more 
care  and  correctness  than  formerly ;  that  the  fallows  were 
better  worked,  the  fields  kept  freer  from  weeds,  and  much 
more  attention  paid  to  manures  of  every  kind.  A  few  of 
the  writers  of  this  period  deserve  to  be  shortly  noticed. 

Sir  Hugh  Plat,  in  lib  J  net  I  Uoutt  of  AH  and  Nature, 
printed  in  1594  (which  Weston  in  his  catalogue  erroneously 
ascribes  to  Gabriel  Plat  tea),  makes  some  useful  observations 
on  manures,  but  chiefly  collected  from  other  writers.  His 
censure  oi  the  practice  of  leaving  farm  dung  lying  scattered 
about  is  among  the  most  valuable. 

Sir  John  Norden's  Surveyor"*  Dialogue,  printed  in  1607, 
and  reprinted  with  additions  in  1618,  is  a  work  of  con- 
siderable merit  The  first  three  books  of  it  relate  to  the 
rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  various  tenures  by 
which  landed  property  was  then  held,  with  the  obligations 
which  they  imposed.  Among  others,  we  find  the  singular 
custom,  so  humorously  described  in  the  Spectator,  oi  the 
incontinent  widow  riding  upon  a  ram.  In  the  fifth  book 
there  are  a  good  many  judicious  observations  on  the 
"  different  natures  of  grounds,  how  they  may  be  employed, 
how  they  may  be  bettered,  reformed,  and  amended."  The 
famous  meadows  near  Salisbury  are  mentioned  ;  and  when 
cattle  have  fed  their  fill,  hogs,  it  is  pretended,  "  are  made 
fat  with  the  remnant — namely,  with  the  knots  and  sappe 
of  the  grasse."  "  Clouer  grasse,  or  the  grasse  honey  suckle" 
(white  clover),  is  directed  to  be  sown  with  other  hay  Beeds. 
M  Carrot  rootes"  were  then  raised  in  several  parts  of  England, 
and  sometimes  by  farmers.  London  street  and  stable  dung 
was  carried  to  a  distance  by  water,  though  it  appears  from 
later  writers  to  have  been  got  for  the  trouble  of  removing, 
ind  leases  of  21  years  are  recommended  for  persons  of 
small  capital,  as  better  than 'employing  it  in  purchasing 
land,— an  opinion  that  prevails  very  generally  among  our 
present  farmers. 

Bees  seem  to  have  been  great  favourites  with  these  early 
writers  j  and  among  others,  there  is  a  treatise  by  Butler, 
a  gentleman  of  Oxford,  called  the  Feminine  Monarehie,  or 
the  Uutory  of  Beet,  printed  in  1609,  full  of  all  manner  of 
qaaintness  and  pedantry. 

We  shall  pass  over  Mark  ham,  Mascall,  Gabriel  Plattes, 
and  several  other  authors  of  this  period,  the  best  part  of 
their  writings  being  preserved  by  Blythe  and  llartlib,  of 
whom  we  shall  say  a  little  immediately.  In  Sir  Richard 
Weston's  Ducourte  on  the  Husbandry  of  Brabant  and 
Flandert,  published  by  Hartlib  in  1645,  we  may  mark  the 
dawn  of  the  vast  improvements  which  have  since  been 
effected  in  Britain.  This  gentleman  was  ambassador  from 
F.neland  to  the  elector  oalatine  and  kins  of  Bohemia  in 
1619,  and  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  introduced 
the  great  clover,  as  it  was  then  called,  into  English 
agriculture,  about  1645,  and  probably  turnips  also.  His 
directions  for  the  cultivation  of  clover  are  better  than  was 
to  be  expected.  It  thrives  best,  he  says,  when  you  sow  it 
on  the  worst  and  barren  est  ground,  such  as  our  worst 
heath  ground  is  in  England.  The  ground  is  to  be  pared 
and  burnt  and  unslacked  lime  must  be  added  to  the  ashes. 
It  is  next  to  be  well  ploughed  and  harrowed ;  and  about 
ten  pounds  of  clover  seed  must  be  sown  on  an  acre  in 
April  or  the  end  of  March.  If  you  intend  to  preserve  seed, 
then  the  second  crop  most  be  let  stand  till  it  come  to  a  full 
and  dead  ripeness,  and  you  shall  have  at  the  least  five 
bushels  ]«r  acre.  Being  once  sown,  it  will  last  five  years ; 
and  then  being  ploughed,  it  will  yield,  three  or  four  years 
together,  rich  crops  of  wheat,  and  after  that  a  crop  of  oats, 
wUh  which  clover  seed  is  to  be  sown  again.   It  is  in  itself 


an  excellent  manure,  Sir  Richard  odds ;  and  so  it  should 
be,  to  enable  land  to  bear  this  treatment  In  less  than  ten 
years  after  its  introduction,  that  is,  before  1655,  the  cul- 
ture of  clover,  exactly  according  to  the  present  method, 
seems  to  have  been  well  known  in  England,  and  it  had 
also  made  its  way  to  Ireland. 

A  great  many  works  on  agriculture  appeared  during  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  which  Blythe's  Improver 
Improved  and  Hartlib's  Legacy  are  the  most  valuable. 
The  first  edition  of  the  former  was  published  in  1649,  and 
of  the  latter  in  1650  j  and  both  of  them  were  enlarged  in 
subsequent  editions.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Improver 
Improved,  no  mention  is  made  of  clover,  nor  in  the  second 
of  turnips,  but  in  the  third,  published  in  1662,  clover  is 
treated  of  at  some  length,  and  turnips  are  recommended 
as  an  excellent  cattle  crop,  the  culture  of  which  should 
be  extended  from  the  kitchen  garden  to  tho  field.  Sir 
Richard  Weston  must  have  cultivated  turnips  before  this ; 
for  Blythe  says,  that  Sir  Richard  affirmed  to  himself  he 
did  feed  his  swine  with  them.  They  were  first  given  boiled, 
but  afterwards  the  swine  came  to  eat  them  raw,  and  would 
run  after  the  carts,  and  pull  them  forth  as  they  gathered 
them,— an  expression  which  conveys  an  idea  of  their  being 
cultivated  in  tho  fields. 

Blythe's  book  is  tho  first  systematic  work  in  which  there 
are  some  traces  of  the  alternate  husbandry  so  beneficially 
established  since,  by  interposing  clover  and  turnip  between 
culmiferous  crops.  Ho  is  a  great  enemy  to  commons  and 
common  fields,  and  to  retaining  land  in  old  pasture,  unless 
it  be  of  the  best  quality.  His  description  of  the  different 
kinds  of  ploughs  is  interesting ;  and  he  justly  recommends 
such  as  were  drawn  by  two  horses  (some  even  by  one 
horse),  in  preference  to  the  weighty  and  clumsy  machines 
which  required  four  or  more  horses  or  oxen.  Almost  all 
the  manures  now  used  seem  to  have  been  then  well 
known,  and  he  brought  lime  himself  from  a  distance  of 
20  miles.  He  speaks  of  an  instrument  which  ploughed, 
sowed,  and  harrowed  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  tetting  of 
corn  was  then  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  "It  was 
not  many  years,"  says  Blythe,  "  since  the  famous  city  of 
London  petitioned  the  Parliament  of  England  against  two 
arm  nancies  or  offensive  commodities,  which  were  likely  to 
come  into  great  use  and  esteem ;  and  that  was  Newcastle 
coal,  in  regard  of  their  stench,  kc,  and  hops,  in  regard  they 
would  spoyle  the  taste  of  drink,  and  endanger  the  people.' 

Hartlib's  Legacy  is  a  vory  heterogeneous  performance, 
containing,  among  some  very  judicious  directions,  a  great 
deal  of  rash  speculation.  Several  of  the  deficiencies 
which  the  writer  complains  of  in  English  agriculture 
must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  our  climate,  and  never 
have  been  or  can  bo  supplied.  Some  of  his  recommen- 
dations are  quite  unsuitable  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  display  more  of  general  knowledge  and  good  inten- 
tion than  of  either  the  theory  or  practice  of  agriculture. 
Among  the  subjects  deserving  notice  may  be  mentioned 
the  practice  of  steeping  and  liming  seed  corn  aa  a  preven- 
tive of  smut ;  changing  every  year  the  tpeciee  of  grain,  and 
bringing  seed  corn  from  a  distance ;  ploughing  down  green 
crops  as  manure ;  and  feeding  horses  with  broken  oats  and 
chaff.  This  writer  seems  to  differ  a  good  deal  from  Blythe 
about  the  advantage  of  interchanging  tillage  and  pasture. 
"  It  were  no  losse  to  this  island,"  he  says,  "  if  that  we 
should  not  plough  at  all,  if  so  bo  that  we  could  certainly 
have  corn  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  likewise  vent  for  all  our 
manufactures  of  wool;"  and  one  reason  for  this  is,  that 
pasture  employeth  more  hands  than  tillage,  instead  of  de- 
populating tho  country,  as  was  commonly  imagined.  The 
grout,  which  he  mentions  "  as  coming  over  to  us  in  Hol- 
land ships,"  about  which  he  desires  information,  was  pro- 
bably the  same  with  our  present  shelled  barley ;  and  mills 
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for  manufacturing  it  were  introduced  into  Scotland  from 
Holland  towards  the  beginning  nf  the  last  century. 

To  the  third  edition,  published  'Jo.  1655,  are  subjoined 
Or  BeatieWftflotottotu  with  the  jwriter  of  the  Legacy's 
answers,  both  of  them  ingenious,  and  sometimes  instruc- 
tive. '  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  Gabriel  Plattes's  Mercu- 
riui  Lcetijicans,  also  added  to  this  edition,  which  is  a  moat 
extravagant  production.  There  are  also  several  communi- 
cations from  Hartlib's  different  "correspondents,  of  which 
the  most  interesting  are  those  on  the  early  cultivation  and 
great  value  of  clover.  Hartlib  himself  does  not  appear 
much  in  this  collection;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
useful  person  in  editing  the  works  of  others,  and  as  a 
collector  of  miscellaneous  information  on  rural  subjects. 
It  is  strange  that  neither  Blythe  nor  Hartlib,  nor  any  of 
Hartlib's  correspondents,  seem  ever  to  have  heard  of 
Fitzherbert's  works. 

Among  the  other  writers  previous  to  the  Revolution,  We 
shall  only  mention  Ray  the  botanist,  and  Evelyn,  both  men 
of  great  talent  and*  research,  whose  works  are  still  in 
high  estimation.  A  new  edition  of  Evelyn's  Silva  and 
Terra  was  published  in  1777  by  Dr  Hunter,  with  large 
notes  and  elegant  engravings,  and  reprinted  in  1812. 

The  preceding  review  commences  with  a  period  of  feudal 
anarchy  and  despotism,  and  comes  down  to  the  time  when 
the  exertions  of  individual  interest  were  protected  and  en- 
couraged by  the  firm  administration  of  equal  laws ;  when  tho 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  was  no  longer  retarded  by  in- 

y  hostile] 


Laws. 

The  laws  of  this  period,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  agri- 
culture and  rural  economy,  display  a  similar  progress  in 
improvement. 

From  tho  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  to  the 
end  of  Elizabeth's,  a  number  *of  statutes  were  made  for 
the  encouragement  of  tillage,  though  probably  to  little 
purpose.  The  great  grievance  of  those  days  was  the 
practice  of  laying  arable,  land  to  pasture,  and  suffering  the 
farm-houses  to  fall  to  rain.  "  Where  in  some  towns,"  Bays 
the  statute  4th  Henry  VIE.  0488),  "two  hundred  persons 
were  occupied  and  lived  of  their  lawful  labours,  now  there 
are  occupied-  two  or  three  herdsmen,  and  the  residue  fall 
into  idleness therefore  it  is  ordained,  that  houses  which 
within  three  years  have  been  lot  for  farms,  with  twenty 
acres  of  land  lying  in  tillage  or  husbandry,  shall  be  upheld, 
under  the  penalty  of  half  the  profits,  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
king  or  the  lord  of  the  fee.  Almost  half  a  century  after- 
wards, the  practice  had  become  still  more  alarming ;  and 
in  1534  a  new  Act  was  tried,  apparently  with  as  little  suc- 
cess. "Some  have  24,000  sheep,  some  20,000  sheep, 
some  10,000,  some  6000,  some  4000,  and  some  more  and 
some  less and  yet  it  is  alleged  the  price  of  wool  had 
nearly  doubled,  "sheep  being  come  to  a  few  persons* 
hands."  A  penalty  was  therefore  imposed  on  all  who 
kept  above  2000  sheep;  and  no  person  was  to  take  in 
farm 'more  than  two  tenements  of  husbandry.  By  the 
39th  Elizabeth  (1597),  arable  land  made  pasture  since  the 
1st  Elizabeth  shall  be  again  converted,  into  tillage,  and 
what  is  arable  shall  not  be  converted  into  pasture. 

Many*laws  were  enacted  during  this  period  against  va- 
gabonds, as  they  were  called  ;  and  persons  who  could  not 
find  employment  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  those  who  really  preferred  idleness  and  plunder. 
The  dissolution  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  suppression 


of  the  monasteries,  deprived  a  great  part  of  the  rural 
population  of  the  means  of  support  They  could  not  be 
employed  in  cultivating  the  soil,  for  there  was  no  middle 
of  farmers  possessed  of  capital  to  be  vested  in 
wd  what  little  disposable  capital  was  in  the 


hands  of  great  proprietors  could  not,  in  those  rudo  timfs, 
bo  so  advantageously  embarked  in  tho  expensive  and  pre- 
carious labours  of  growing  corn,  as  in  pasturage,  which 
required  much  loss  skill  and  superintendence.  Besides, 
there  was  a  constant  demand  for  wool  on  the  Continent ; 
while  the  corn  market  was  not  only  confined  by  laws 
against  exportation,  but  fettered  by  restrictions  on  the 
internal  trade.  The  laws  regarding  the  wages  of  labour  and 
the  price  of  provisions  are  a  further  proof  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  age  in  regard  to  the  proper  subject  of  legislation. 

By  the  statute  1552  it  is  declared,  that  any  person  that 
shall  buy  merchandise,  victual,  Ac.,  coming  to  market, 
or  make  any  bargain  for  buying  the  same,  before  they  shall 
bo  in  the  market  ready  to  be  sold,  or  shall  make  any 
motion  for  enhancing  the  price,  or  dissuade  any  person 
from  coming  to  market,  or  forbear  to  bring  any  of  the 
things  to  market,  Ac,  shall  be  deemed  a  fortttalUr.  Any 
person  who  buys  and  sells  again  in  the  same  market,  or 
within  four  miles  thereof,  shall  be  reputed  a  rtgraler.  Any 
person  buying  corn  growing  in  the  fields,  or  any  other 
corn,  with  intent  to  sell  again,  shall  be  reputed  an  unlaw- 
ful xngrmter.  It  was  also  declared,  that  no  person  shall 
sell  cattle  within  five  weeks  after  he  had  bought  them. 
Licenses,  indeed,  were  to  bo  granted  in  certain  cases,  and 
particularly  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  at  or  under  6a  8d. 
a  quarter,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  in  that  proportion. 

The  laws  regarding  the  exportation  and  importation  of 
com  during  this  period  could  have  had  little  effect  in 
encouraging  agriculture,  though  towards  the  latter  part  of 
it  they  gradually  approached  that  system  which  was  finally 
established  at  and  soon  after  the  Revolution.  From  the 
time  of  the  above-mentioned  statute  against  forestall  en, 
which  effectually  prevented  exportation,  as  well  as  the 
freedom  of  the  homo  trade,  when  corn  was  above  the 
price  therein  specified,  down  to  1688,  there  are  at  least 
twelve  statutes  on  this  subject ;  and  some  of  them  are  so 
nearly  tho  same,  that  it  is'  probable  they  were  not  very 
carefully  observed.  The  price  at  which  wheat  was  allowed 
to  be  exported  was  raised  from  6a  8d.  a  quarter,  the  price 
fixed  by  the  1st  and  2d  of  Philip  and  Mary  (1553),  to  10a 
in  1562  ;  to  20a  in  1593;  to  26a  8d.  in  1C04;  to  32a  in 
1623;  to  40a  in  1660;  to  48a  in  1663;  and  at  last,  in 
1670,  exportation  was  virtually  permitted  without  limita- 
tion. Certain  duties,  however,  were  payable,  which  in 
some  cases  seem  to  have  amounted  to  a  prohibition  ;  and 
until  1660  importation  was  not  restrained  even  in  yean 
of  plenty  and  choapnesa  In  permitting  exportation,  the 
object  appears  to  have  bceu  revenue  rather  than  the 
encouragement  of  production. 

The  first  statute  for  levying  tolls  at  turnpikes,  to  make 
or  repair  roads  in  England,  passed  in  1662. 

Of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Scotland  in  the  16th  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  17th  century  very  little  is  known  ; 
no  professed  treatise  on  the  subject  appeared  till  after  the 
Revolution.  The  south-eastern  counties  wen  the  earliest 
improved,  and  yet  in  1660  their  condition  seems  to  have 
boon  very  wretched.  Ray,  who  made  a  tour  along  the 
eastern  coast  in  that  year,  says,  "  We  observed  little  or  ho 
folia*  ground  in  Scotland  ;  some  ley  ground  we  saw,  which 
they  manured  with  sea  wreck.  Tho  men  seemed  to  be 
very  lazy,  and  may  be  frequently  observed  to  plough  in 
their  cloaka  It  is  the  fashion  of  them  to  wear  cloaks 
when  they  go  abroad,  but  especially  on  Sundays.  They 
have  neither  good  bread,  cheese,  nor  drink.  They  cannot 
niako  them,  nor  will  they  learn.  Their  butter  is  very 
indifferent,  and  one  would  wonder  how  they  could  contrive 
to  make  it  so  bad.  They  use  much  'pottage  made  of  coal 
woVt,  which  they  call  kail,  sometimes  broth  of  decorticated 
barley.  Tho  ordinary  country-houses  are  pitiful  cots,  built 
of  stone  and  covered  with  turfs,  having  in  them  but  one 
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room,  many  of  them  no  chimney*,  the  windows  very  small 
holes,  and  not  glazed.  The  ground  in  the  valleys  and 
plains  bears  very  good  com,  but  especially  bears  barley  or 
bigge,  and  oats,  but  rarely  wheat  and  rye."1 

It  is  probable  that  no  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
Scotland  from  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  except  that 
tenants  gradually  became  possessed  of  a  little  stock  of 
their  own,  instead  of  baring  their  farm  stocked  by  the 
landlord.  "The  minority  of  James  V.,  the  reign  of  Mary 
Stuart,  the  infancy  of  her  son,  and  the  civil  wars  of  her 
grandson  Charles  L,  were  all  periods  of  lasting  waste. 
The  very  laws  which  were  made  during  successive  reigns 
for  protecting  the  tillers  of  the  soil  from  spoil,  are  the 
best  proofs  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  husbandman.'' 1 

Yet  in  the  17th  century  were  those  laws  made  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  present  improved  system  of  agri- 
culture in  Scotland.  By  statute  1633,  landholders  were 
enabled  to  have  their  tithes  valued,  and  to  buy  them  either 
at  nine  or  six  years'  purchase,  according  to  the  nature  of 
:he  property.  The  statute  1685,  conferring  on  landlords 
a  power  to  entail  their  estates,  was  indeed  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent tendency  in  regard  to  its  effects  on  agriculture. 
Bat  the  two  Acts  in  1 695,  for  the  division  of  commons, 
and  separation  of  intermixed  properties,  have  facilitated 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  progress  of  improvement. 

Progress  or  AoRictn.Tr/RR  from  1688  to  1760. 

From  the  Revolution  to  the  accession  of  George  ZTX  the 
progress  of  agriculture  was  by  no  means  so  considerable  as 
we  should  be  led  to  imagine  from  the  great  exportation  of 
corn.  It  is  the  opinion  of  well-informed  writers,1  that 
very  little  improvement  had  taken  place,  either  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  or  in  the  management  of  live  stock, 
from  the  Restoration  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century. 
Even  clover  and  turnips,  the  great  support  of  the  present 
unproved  system  of  agriculture,  were  confined  to  a  few 
districts,  and  at  the  latter  period  were  scarcely  cultivated 
at  all  by  common  farmers  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island.  Of  the  writers  of  this  period,  therefore,  we  shall 
notice  only  such  as  describe  some  improvement  in  the 
modes  of  culture,  or  some  extension  of  the  practices  that 
v.ere  formerly  little  known. 

In  Houghton's  Collections  on  Husbandry  and  T rode,'  a 
periodical  work  begun  in  1681,  we  have  the  first  notice 
of  turnips  being  eaten  by  sheep: — "Some  in  Essex  have 
their  fallow  after  turnips,  which  feed  their  sheep  in  winter, 
by  which  means  the  turnips  are  scooped,  and  so  mado 
capable  to  hold  dews  and  rain  water,  which,  by  corrupting, 
imbibes  the  nitre  of  the  air,  and  when  the  shell  breaks  it 
runs  about  arid  fertilises.  By  feeding  the  sheep,  the  land 
is  dunged  as  if  it  had  been  folded;  and  those  turnips, 
though  few  or  none  be  carried  off  for  human  use,  are  a 
very  excellent  improvement,  nay,  some  reckon  it  so  though 
they  only  plough  the  turnips  in  without  feeding."4  This 
was  written  in  February  1694 ;  but  ten  years  before,  Wor- 
lidge,  one  of  his  correspondents,  observes,  "Sheep  fatten 
very  well  on  turnips,  which  prove  an  excellent  nourish- 
ment for  them  in  hard  winters  when  fodder  is  scarce ;  for 
they  will  not  only  eat  the  greens,  but  feed  on  the  roots  in 
the  ground,  and  scoop  them  hollow  even  to  the  very  skin. 
Ten  acres  (he  adds)  sown  with  clover,  turnips,  Ac,  will 
feed  as  many  sheep  as  one  hundred  acres  thereof  would 
before  have  done."* 


*  SOeet  KmHnt  if  John  Ray.    Land.  1760. 

*  Chelmen'a  Caledonia,  toL  fl.  t>.  732. 

*  AnmaU  of  Agriculture,  No.  470.  Herte's  Muay.  Comber  on 
/rational  Subtitle***,  p.  161. 

«  Booghton'i  Oolleetumi  on  Husbandry  and  Trade,  voL  L  p.  213, 
edit.  1728. 

»  'bid.  toI  It.  pp.  Wt-144. 


At  this  time  potatoes  were  beginning  to  attract  notice. 

MTh«  potato,''  says  Houghton,  "is  a  fxurifrrmu  herb,  with 
esculent  roots,  bearing  winged  leave*  and  a  bell  flower. 

"This,  1  have  been  informed,  was  brought  first  out  of  Virginia 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and  be  (topping  at  Ireland,  tome  was 
wanted  there,  where  it  thrived  very  well,  and  to  good  purpose: 
for  in  their  aueceeding  wan,  when  all  the  corn  above  the  ground 
was  destroyed,  thia  supported  them ;  for  the  aoldiera,  unleea  they 
bad  dugup  a^^ground  wh^theyjr^.^d  almo.t^ted  it, 

Lancashire,  where  they  are  very  numerous,  and  now  they  begin  to 
tpread  all  the  kingdom  over.  They  are  a  rJeaaant  food  boded  or 
roaeted,  and  eaten  with  batter  and  sugar.  There  is  a  sort  brought 
from  8 pain,  that  are  of  a  longer  form,  and  are  more  luscious  than 
ours  ;  they  are  much  aet  by,  and  sold  for  eUpenae  or  eigfitpenoo 
the  pound."* 

The  next  writer  is  Mortimer,  whose  Whole  Art  of  Hus- 
bandry was  published  in  1706,  and  has  since  run  through 
several  editions.  It  is  a  regular,  systematic  work,  of  con- 
siderable merit ;  and  will  even  now  repay  perusal  by  the 
practical  agriculturist  From  the  third  edition  of  HartliVa 
Legacy,  we  learn  that  clover  was  cut  green,  and  given  to 
cattle ;  and  it  appears  that  this  practice  of  toiling,  as  it  is 
now  called,  had  become  very  common  about  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  wherever  clover  was  cultivated.  Rye-grass 
was  now  sown  along  with  it  Turnips  were  hand-hoed,  and 
extensively  employed  in  feeding  sheep  and  cattle,  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  present 

The  first  considerable  improvement  in  the  practice  of  that 
period  was  introduced  by  J e thro  Tull,  a  gentleman  of  Berk 
shire,  who  began  to  drill  wheat  and  other  crops  about  the  year 
1701,  and  whose  Uorte-hoeing  Husbandry,  published  in 
1731,  exhibits  the  first  decided  step  in  advance  upon  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  his  predecessors.  Not  contented  with 
a  careful  attention  to  details,  Tull  set  himself,  with  admirable 
skill  and  perseverance,  to  investigate  the  growth  of  plants, 
and  thus  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which 
the  cultivation  of  field-crops  should  be  regulated.  Having 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  food  of  plants  consists  of 
minute  particles  of  earth  takes  up  by  their  rootlets,  it  fol- 
lowed, that  the  more  thoroughly  the  soQ  in  which  they 
grow  was  ojsintegratea,  tne  more  aoTinnft.ru  would  do 
the  "  pasture"  (as  he  called  it),  to  which  their  fibres  would 
have  access.  He  was  thus  led  to  adopt  that  system  of 
sowing  his  crops  in  rows  or  drills,  so  wide  apart  as  to 
admit  of  tillage  of  the  intervals,  both  by  ploughing  and 
hoeing,  being  continued  until  they  had  well-nigh  arrived 
at  maturity. 

As  the  distance  between  his  rows  appeared  much  greater 
than  was  necessary  for  the  range  of  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
he  begins  by  showing  that  these  roots  extend  much  far- 
ther than  is  commonly  believed,  and  then  proceeds  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  their  food.  After  examining  several  hypo- 
theses, he  decides  this  to  be  fine  particles  of  earth.  The 
chief,  and  almost  the  only  use  of  dung,  ho  thinks)  is  to 
divide  the  earth,  to  dissolve  "  this  terrestrial  matter,  whjch 
affords  nutriment  to  the  mouths  of  vegetable  roots,-"  and  this 
can  be  done  more  completely  by  tillage.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary not  only  to  pulverise  the  soil  by  repeated  plougbings 
before  it  be  seeded,  but,  as  it  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  compressed  afterwards,  recourse  must  be  had  to  tillage 
while  the  plants  are  growing ;  and  this  is  hoeing,  which  also 
destroys  the  weeds  that  would  deprive  the  plants  of  their 
nourishment 

The  leading  features  of  Toll's  husbandry  are  his  practice 
of  laying  the  land  into  narrow  ridges  of  five  or  six  feet  *Qd 
upon  the  middle  of  these  drilling  one,  two,  or  three  rows, 
distant  from  one  another  about  seven  inches  when  there 
were  throe,  and  ten  when  only  two.    The  distance  of  the 


•  Hoofbtoa's  CeUsxtiont  on  ffuebmndry  and  TnuU,  vol,  U.  p.  408. 
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plant*  on  one  ridge  from  those  on  the  contiguous  one  he 
called  an  interval ;  the  distance  between  tho  rows  on  the 
same  ridge,  a  ipace  or  partition;  the  former  was  stirred 
repeatedly  by  the  horse-hoe,  the  latter  by  the  hand-hoe, 

The  extraordinary  attention  this  ingenious  person  gare 
to  his  mode  of  culture  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel : — 

"I  formerly  was  at  much  paint,"  he  tart,  "and  at  tome  charge 
in  improving  my  drills  for  planting  the  rowa  at  very  near  distance*, 
and  had  brought  them  to  anch  jicrfection,  that  one  horse  would 
draw  a  drill  with  eleven  aharca,  making  the  rowa  at  three  inches 
and  a  half  distance  from  one  another  ;  and  at  the  aame  time  aow  in 
them  three  very  different  aorta  of  aeedt,  which  did  not  mix  ;  and 
these,  too,  at  different  depths.  At  the  barley-rowa  were  tevco  inchet 
asunder,  the  barley  lay  four  inchet  deep.  A  little  mora  than  three 
inches  above  that,  in  the  tame  channels,  was  clover  ;  betwixt  every 
two  of  theae  rows  was  a  row  of  St  Foin,  covered  half  an  inch  deep. 

"  1  had  a  good  crop  of  barloy  the  first  year  ;  the  next  year  two 
crops  of  broad  clover,  where  that  was  town  ;  and  where  hop-clover 
was  sown,  a  mixed  crop  of  that  and  St  Foin  ;  bnt  I  am  since,  by 
experience,  to  fully  convinced  of  the  folly  of  these,  or  any  other 
mixed  crops,  and  more  especially  of  narrow  spaces,  that  I  hire 
demolished  theie  instruments,  in  their  full  perfection,  ss  a  vain 
curiosity,  the  drift  and  use  of  them  being  contrary  to  tho  true- 
principles  and  practice  of  horse-hoeing."1 

In  the  culture  of  wheat,  he  began  with  ridges  six  feet 
brood,  or  eleven  on  a  breadth  of  66  feet ;  but  on  this  he 
afterwards  had  fourteen  ridges.  After  trying  different  num- 
bers of  rowa  on  a  ridge,  he  at  last  preferred  two,  with  an 
intervening  space  of  about  10  inches.  He  allowed  only 
three  pecks  of  seed  for  an  acre.  The  first  hoeing  was  per- 
formed by  turning  a  furrow  from  the  row,  aa  soon  as  the 
plant  had  put  forth  four  or  five  leaves;  so  that  it  was 
done  before  or  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  next  hoeing 
was  in  spring,  by  which  the  earth  was  returned  to  the 
plants.  The  aubscqucnt  operations  depended  upon  tho 
circumstances  and  condition  of  the  land  and  tho  state  of 
tho  weather.  The  next  year's  crop  of  wheat  was  sown 
upoi  the  intervals  which  had  been  unoccupied  the  former 
year ;  but  this  he  does  not  seem  to  think  was  a  matter  of 
mucn  consequence. 

"My  field,"  he  observes,  "whereon  is  now  the  thirteenth  crop 
of  wheat,  hat  shown  that  the  rowt  may  successfully  stand  upon 
any  part  of  the  ground.  The  ridges  of  this  field  were,  for  the 
twelfth  crop,  changed  from  six  feet  to  four  feet  tix  inchea  In 
order  for  this  alteration  the  ridges  were  ploughed  down,  and  then 
the  next  ridgee  were  laid  out  the  same  way  as  the  former,  but  one 
foot  six  incites  narrower,  and  the  double  rowa  drilled  ou  their 
top*  ;  whereby,  of  consequence,  there  mutt  be  some  rows  standing 
on  every  part  of  the  ground,  both  on  the  former  partitions  and  on 
every  part  of  the  intervals.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  was  no 
manner  of  difference  in  the  goodness  of  the  rowa ;  and  the  whole 
field  was  in  every  part  of  it  equal,  and  the  best,  1  believe,  that 
ever  grew  on  it  It  ia  now  the  thirteenth  crop,  likely  to  be  good, 
though  the  land  was  not  ploughed  croeawaya.'  1 

It  follows,  from  this  singular  management,  that  Tull 
thought  a  succession  of  crops  of  different  species  altogether 
unnecessary ;  and  he  labours  hard  to  prove  against  Dr 
Woodward,  that  the  advantages  of  such  a  change  under  hia 
plan  of  tillage  were  quite  chimerical,  though  he  seems  to 
admit  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  the  seed  itself. 

In  cultivating  turnips  he  made  the  ridges  of  the  same 
breadth  as  for  wheat,  but  only  ono  row  was  drilled  on  each. 
His  management,  while  the  crop  waa  growing,  differs  very 
little  from  tho  present  practice.  When  drilled  on  the  level,  it 
is  impossible,  he  observes,  to  hoe-plough  them  so  well  aawhen 
they  are  planted  upon  ridges.  But  the  seed  waa  deposited 
at  different  depths,  the  half  about  four  inchea  deep,  and 
the  other  half  exactly  over  that,  at  the  depth  of  half  an  inch. 

"Thus  planted,  let  the  weather  be  never  to  dry,  the  deepest 
seed  will  come  up,  but  if  it  raineth  immediately  after  planting, 
the  shallow  will  come  up  first  We  alto  make  it  come  up  at  four 
times,  by  mixing  our  teed  half  new  and  half  old,  the  new  coming 
up  a  day  quicker  than  the  old.    These  four  comings  up  give  it  so 


»  Uorm-konne  Husbandry,  p.  62.    Loud,  17«2,    »  Ibid.  p.  424 


many  chances  for  escaping  the  fly  ;  it  being  often  teen  that  the  seed 
sown  over  night  will  be  destroyed  by  tho  fly,  when  tast  sown  tat 
next  morning  will  escape,  and  (ice  verm  :  or  you  may  hoe-ploags 
them  when  the  fly  it  like  to  devour  them  ;  this  will  bury  the  grettat 
part  of  these  enemies  :  or  else  you  may  drill  in  another  row  wit&rst 
new-ploughing  the  land." 

Drilling  and  horse  and  hand  hoeing  seem  to  have  been  in 
use  before  the  publication  of  Tull'a  book.  "Hoeing,"  he  says, 
"  may  be  divided  into  deep,  which  is  our  horse-hoeing ;  and 
ahallow,  which  ia  the  English  hand-hoeing ;  and  also  the 
shallow  horse-hoeing  used  in  some  places  betwixt  row;, 
where  the  intervals  are  very  narrow,  aa  16  or  18  inches. 
This  is  but  an  imitation  of  the  hand-hoe,  or  a  auccedantum 
to  it,  and  can  neither  supply  the  use  of  dung  nor  fallow, 
and  may  be  properly  called  scratch-hoeing."  But  in  his 
mode  of  forming  ridges  his  practice  seems  to  have  bees 
original ;  his  implements  display  much  ingenuity ;  and  Lis 
claim  to  the  title  of  father  of  the  present  horse-hoeing 
husbandry  of  Great  Britain  seems  indisputable.  A  trans- 
lation of  Tull'a  book  waa  undertaken  at  one  and  the  same 
time  in  France,  by  three  different  persons  of  consideration, 
without  the  privity  of  each  other.  Two  of  them  afterwards 
put  their  papers  into  the  hands  of  the  third,  M  du  Uamel 
du  Monceau,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Fans, 
who  published  a  treatise  on  husbandry,  on  the  principles 
of  Mr  Tull,  a  few  years  after.  But  Tull  seems  to  have  had 
very  few  followers  in  England  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  present  method  of  drilling  and  horse-hoeing  turnips 
was  not  introduced  into  Northumberland  till  about  the 
year  1780  and  it  was  then  borrowed  irom  Scotland,  ths 
farmers  of  which  had  the  merit  of  first  adopting  Tull't 
manage—.ent  in  the  culture  of  thia  root  about  1760.  From 
Scotland  it  made  ita  way,  but  alowly,  into  the  aouthern 
parts  of  the  island, 

Tull'a  doctrines  and  practices  being  quite  in  advance  of 
his  own  times,  were,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  vehemently 
opposed  by  his  contemporaries.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
involved  in  frequent  controversy,  in  conducting  which  he 
occasionally  showed  an  asperity  of  temper  which  excites 
our  regret,  but  which  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
conaider  the  trials  of  patience  which  he  encountered  from 
the  unreasonable  opposition  of  the  agricultural  community 
to  hia  improvements  ;  the  thwarting  of  his  experiments  bj 
his  own  labourers,  who,  in  their  ignorant  zeal  against  inno- 
vationa,  wilfully  broke  his  machines,  and  disregarded  his 
orders;  and  from  acute  and  protracted  bodily  disease, 
The  soundness  of  his  views  and  practice,  as  regards  turnip 
culture,  came  by-and-by  to  be  acknowledged,  and  have 
since  been  generally  adopted.  But  it  waa  only  some 
twenty-five  yeara  ago  that  hia  full  merit  began  to  be  under 
stood.  The  Rev.  Sir  Smith,  in  his  Word  in  Season,  about 
that  time  recalled  attention  to  lull's  peculiar  system  of 
wheat  culture  in  a  way  that  startled  the  whole  community ; 
while  Professor  Way,  in  a  series  of  eloquent  lectures 
delivered  before  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  ahowed 
that  his  science  was  true  in  the  main,  and  even  more  strik- 
ingly ahead  of  hia  times  than  hia  practice. 

Among  the  English  writers' of  thia  period  may  be  men- 
tioned Bradley,  Lawrence,  Hales,  Miller,  Ellis,  Smith, 
Hill,  Hitt,  Lisle,  and  Home.  Moat  of  their  worke  went 
through  several  editions  in  a  few  years, — at  once  a  proof 
of  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held,  and  of  the 
direction  of  the  public  mind  towards  investigating  the 
principles  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  art  in  Scotland,  till  towards  the 
end  of  tho  17  th  century,  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant 
The  first  work,  written  by  Donaldson,  was  printed  in  1697, 
under  the  title  of  Ilmbandry  Anatomittd ;  or,  an  Inquiry 
into  th*  Pretent  Manner  of  T tiling  and  ilantaring  tkt 

•  irortAumUrUmd  Sumy,  *  MH 
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Ground  in  Scotland.  It  appear*  from  this  treatise,  that 
the  state  of  the  art  was  not  more  advanced  at  that  time  in 
North  Britain  than  it  had  been  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Fitzherbert  Farms  were  divided  into  infield  and  outfield  , 
corn  crops  followed  one  another  without  the  intervention 
of  fallow,  cultivated  herbage,  or  turnips,  though  something 
is  said  about  fallowing  the  outfield  ;  incloaurea  were  very . 
rare  ;  the  tenantry  had  not  begun  to  emerge  from  a  state 
of  great  poverty  and  depression  ;  and  the  wages  of  labour, 
compared  with  the  price  of  corn,  were  much  lower  than  at 
present ;  though  that  price,  at  least  in  ordinary  years,  must 
appear  extremely  moderate  in  our  times. .  Leases  for  a  term 
of  yearn,  however,  were  not  uncommon ;  but  the  want  of 
capital  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  tenantry  to  attempt 
any  spirited  improvements. 

Donaldson  first  points  out  the  common  management  of 
that  period,  which  he  shows  to  hare  been  very  unproduc- 
tive, and  afterwards  recommends  what  he  thinks  would 
be  a  more  profitable  course. 

"Of  the  dale  ground,"  he  says,  "that  is,  such  lands  m  are  pertly 
hills  and  partly  valleys,  of  which  sorts  may  be  comprehended  the 
greatest  part  of  arable  ground  in  thij  kingdom,  1  sliall  suppose  a 
fanner  to  have  a  lease  or  tack  of  three  score  acres,  at  three  hundred 
merles  of  rest  per  annum  (£10,  13a.  id,  sterling).  Perhaps  some 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  rural  affairs  may  think  this  cheap ; 
but  those  who  are  the  possessors  thereof  think  otherwise,  and  find 
difficulty  enough  to  get  the  same  paid,  according  to  their  present 
way  of  manuring  thereof.  But  that  I  may  proceed  to  the  comparison, 
I  shall  show  how  commonly  this  farm-room  ia  managed.  It  is  com- 
monly divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  one-third  croft,  and  two-thirds 
outfield,  as  it  is  termed.  The  croft  ia  asually  divided  into  three 
parts :  to  wit,  one-tliird  barley,  which  ia  always  dunged  that  year 
barley  is  sown  thereon ;  another  third  oats ;  and  the  last  third 
peas.  The  outside  field  is  divided  into  two  parti,  to  wit,  the  one 
half  oats,  and  the  other  half  grass,  two  years  successively.  The 
product  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  on  each  acre  of  croft,  four 
bolls  (three  Winchester  quarters),  and  that  of  the  outfield,  three  (2J 
quarters);  the  quota  is  seven  score  bolls,  which  we  shall  also 
reckon  at  five  pounds  (8s.  «d.)  per  boll,  cheap  vear  and  dear  year 
one  with  another.  This,  in  all  is  worth  £700  (£58,  6a.  8d. 
sterling). 

•  "Then  let  us  see  what  profit  he  can  make  of  his  cattle.  Accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  bis  lands  there  is  20  acres  of  grass,  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  good,  because  it  gets  not  leave  to 
he  above  two  years,  and  therefore  cannot  be  well  swarded.  How- 
ever, usually,  besides  four  horses,  which  are  kept  for  ploughing 
the  said  land,  ten  or  twelve  nolt  are  also  kept  upon  a  farm-room 
of  the  above-mentioned  bounds ;  but,  in  respect  of  the  badness  of 
the  grass,  as  said  is,  little  profit  is  had  of  them.  Perhaps  two  or 
three  stone  of  butter  is  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  the  milk  of 
bis  kine  the  whole  summer,  and  not  above  two  heffers  brought  up 
each  year.  As  to  what  profit  may  be  made  by  bringing  up  young 
horses,  I  shall  say  nothing,  supposing  he  keeps  his  stock  good,  by 
those  of  his  own  upbringing.  The  whole  product,  then,  of  his 
cattle  cannot  be  reckoned  abovu  fifty  merka  (£2,  15s.  64.)  For,  in 
reapect  bis  beasts  are  in  a  manner  half-starved,  they  are  generally 
small ;  so  that  scarce  may  a  beffcr  be  sold  at  above  twelve  pounds 
(£1  sterling1.  The  whole  product  of  his  farm-room,  therefore, 
exceeds  not  the  value  of  £733  (£C1,  la  8d.  sterling),  or  thereabout." 

The  labourers  employed  on  this  farm  were  two  men  and 
one  woman,  besides  a  herd  in  summer,  and  other  servants 
in  harvest 

Donaldson  then  proceeds  to  point  out  a  different  mode 
of  management,  which  he  calculates  to  be  more  profit- 
able; but  no  notice  is  taken  of  either  clover  or  turnips) 
as  crops  to  be  raised  in  his  new  course,  though  they  are 
incidentally  noticed  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 

"  I  also  recommend  potatoes  as  a  very  profitable  root  for  husband, 
men  and  others  that  have  numerous  families.  And  because  there 
is  a  peculiar  way  of  planting  this  root,  not  commonly  known  in  this 
country,  I  shall  here  show  what  way  it  is  ordinary  planted  or  act. 
The  ground  must  be  dry ;  and  so  much  the  better  it  is  if  it  have  a 
good  ooord  of  grass.  The  beds  or  riggs  ore  made  about  eight  foot 
broad,  good  store  of  dur  g  being  laidapon  your  ground ;  horse  or 
sheep  dung  is  the  proper  manure  for  them.  Throw  each  potato*  or 
sett  (for  they  were  sometimes  cut  into  setts)  into  a  knot  of  dung, 
and  afterwards  dig  earth  out  of  the  furrows,  and  cover  them  all 
over,  about  aome  three  or  four  inches  deep;  the  furrows  left  between 
your  riggs  most  be  about  two  foot  brood,  and  little  less  will  they 
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be  in  depth  before  your  potatoes  tie  covered.  Yon  need  not  plant 
this  root  in  your  garden  ;  they  are  commonly  set  in  the  fields,  and 
wildest  of  ground,  for  enriching  of  It"  As  to  their  consumption, 
were  sometimes  "  boiled  and  broken,  and  atirred  with  batter 
new  milk ;  also  roasted,  and  eaten  with  butter ;  yea,  some  make 
bread  of  them,  by  mixing  them  with  oat  or  barley  meal ;  others 
parboil  them  and  bake  with  them  apples,  after  the  manner  of 
tarts." 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  this  little  treatise  about  sheep, 
and  other  branches,  of  husbandry ;  and,  if  the  writer  was 
well  informed,  as  in  most  instances  he  appears  to  have 
been,  his  account  of  prices,  of  wages,  and  generally  of  the 
practices  of  that  period,  is  very  interesting. 

The  next  work  on  the  husbandry  of  Scotland  ia,  The 
Countryman's  Rudiments,  or  an  advice  to  the  Farmert 
fn  East  Lothian,  how  to  labour,  and  improve  their  grounds, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  Belhaven  about  the 
time  of  the  Union,  and  reprinted  in  1723.  In  this  we 
have  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
what  is  now  the  most  highly  improved  county  in  Scot- 
land. His  lordship  begins  with  a  very  high  encomium 
on  his  own  performance,  "  I  dare  be  bold  to  say, 
there  was  never  such  a  good  easy  method  of  husbandry 
as  this,  so  succinct,  extensive,  and  methodical  in  all  its 
parts,  published  before."  And  he  bespeaks  the  favour 
of  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  by  adding,  "neither 
shall  I  affright  you  with  hedging,  ditching,  marling, 
chalking,  paring,  and  burning,  draining,  watering,  and 
such  like,  which  are  all  very  good  improvements  indeed, 
and  very  agreeable  with  the  soil  and  aituation  of  East 
Lothian ;  but  I  know  ye  cannot  bear  as  yet  a  crowd  of 
improvements,  this  being  only  intended  to  initiate  yon  in 
the  true  method  and  principles  of  husbandry."  The  farm- 
rooms  in  East  Lothian,  as  in  other  districts,  were  divided 
into  infield  and  outfield. 

"The  infield  (where  wheat  is  sown)  is  generally  divided  by  the 
tenant  into  four  divisions  or  breaks,  as  they  call  them,  viz,  ens 
of  wheat,  ono  of  barley,  one  of  pease,  and  one  of  oats,  so  that  the 
wheat  is  sowd  after  the  pease,  the  barley  after  the  wheat,  and  the 
oats  after  the  barley.  The  outfield  land  is  ordinarily  made  uae  of 
promiscuously  for  feeding  of  their  cows,  horse,  sheen,  and  oxen; 
til  also  dunged  by  their  sheep  who  lay  in  earthen  folds  ;  and  some- 
times, when  they  hare  much  of  it,  they  fatten  or  fallow  a  port  of  it 
yearly." 

Under  this  management  the  produce  seems  to  have  been 
three  times  the  seed ;  and  yet,  says  his  lordship,  "  if  in 
East  Lothian  they  did  not  leave  a  higher  stubble  than  in 
other  places  of  the  kingdom,  their  grounds  would  be  in  a 
much  worse  condition  than  at  present  they  arc,  though  bad 
enough." — "  A  good  crop  of  corn  makes  a  good  stubble, 
and  a  good  stubble  is  the  equalcat  mucking  that  ia" 
Among  the  advantages  of  inclosurcs,  he  observes,  "you 
will  gain  much  more  labour  from  your  servants,  a  great 
part  of  whose  time  was  taken  up  in  gathering  thistles  and 
other  garbage  for  their  horses  to  feed  upon  in  their  stables ; 
and  thereby  the  great  trampling  and  pulling  up,  and  other 
destruction  of  the  corns,  while  they  aro  yet  tender,  will  be 
prevented."  Potatoes  and  turnips  are  recommended  to  be 
sown  in  the  yard  (kitchen-garden).  Clover  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  in  use.  Rente  were  paid  in  corn ;  and,  for 
the  largest  farm,  which  he  thinks  should  employ  no  more 
than  two  ploughs,  the  rent  was  about  six  chalders  of  victual 
"  when  the  ground  is  very  good,  and  four  in  that  which  is 
not  so  good.  But  I  am  most  fully  convinced  they  should 
take  long  leases  or  tacks,  that  they  may  not  be  straitened 
with  time  in  the  improvement  of  their  rooms ;  and  this  is 
profitable  both  for  master  and  tenant" 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  husbandry  of  Scotland  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century.  The  first  attempts  at  improvement 
cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  1723,  when  a  number  of 
land  holders  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  under  the  title 
of  the  Society  of  Improvers  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture 
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in  Scotland.  Tho  Earl  of  Stair,  ono  of  their  most  active 
members,  ia  Raid  to  have  boen  the  6rst  who  cultivated 
turnips  ia  that  country.  The  Select  Transaction!  of  thia 
society  were  collocted  and  published  in  1743  by  Mr  Maxwell, 
who  took  a  largo  part  in  its  proceedings.  It  is  evident 
from  this  book  that  the  society  had  exerted  itself  in  a  very, 
laudable  manner,  and  apparently  with  considerable  success, 
in  introducing  cultivated  herbage  and  turnips,  as  well  as 
in  improving  the  former  methods  of  culture.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  example  of  its 
numerous  members  did  not  extend  to  tho  common  tenantry, 
who  aJe  always  unwilling  to  adopt  the  practices  of  those 
whe  are  paced  in  a  higher  rank,  and  supposed  to  cultivate 
laud  for  pleasure  rather  than  profit.  Though  this  society, 
tho  earliest  probably  in  the  United  Kingdom,  soon  counted 
upwards  of  300  members,  it  existed  little  more  than  20 
years.  Maxwell  delivered  lectures  on  agriculture  for  one 
or  two  sessions  at  Edinburgh,  which,  from  tho  specimen 
he  has  left,  ought  to  have  been  encouraged. 
*  In  the  introductory  paper  in  Maxwell's  collection,  we 
are  told,  that— 

"Tho  practice  of  draining,  inclosing,  summer  fallowing,  sowing 
flax,  bcni|s  raps,  turnip  and  gram  seeds,  planting  cabbages  after, 
ami  potatoes  with,  tho  plough,  in  fields  of  great  extent,  U  introduced ; 
and  that,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  more  corn  grows  now 
yearly  where  it  was  nitver  known  to  grow  before,  these  twenty  years 
la*t  past,  than  perhaps  a  sixth  of  all  that  the  kingdom  was  in  use 
to  produce  at  any  time  before." 

In  thia  work  we  find  the  first  notice  of  a  threshing- 
machine  :  it  was  invented  by  Mr  Michael  Menries,  advo- 
cate, who  obtained  a  patent  for  it  Upon  a  representation 
made  to  the  society  that  it  was  to  be  seen  working  in 
several  places,  they  appointed  two  of  their  number  to  in- 
spect it  J  and  In  their  report  they  say,  that  one  man  would 
bo  sufficient  to  manage  a  machine  which  would  do  the  work 
of  six.  One  of  the  machines  was  "moved  by  a  great 
water-wheel  and  triddles,"  and  another  "  by  a  little  wheel 
of  three  feet  diameter,  moved  by  a  small  quantity  of  water." 
This  machine  the  society  recommended  to  all  gentlemen 
and  farmers. 

The  next  work  is  by  tho  same  Mr  Maxwell,  printed  in 
1757,  and  entitled  the  Practical  Husbandman ;  being  a 
collection  of  miscellaneous  jiapert  on  Husbandry,  eke.  In 
this  book  the  greater  part  of  the  Select  Transactions  ia  re- 
published, with  a  number  of  new  pa[«rs,  among  which,  an 
Essay  on  the  Husbandry  of  Scotland,  with  a  proposal  for 
the  improvement  of  it,  is  the  most  valuable.  In  thia  he 
layB  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  bad  husbandry  to  take 
two  crops  of  grain  successively,  which  marks  a  consider- 
able progress  in  the  knowledge  of  modern  husbandry; 
though  he  adds,  that  in  Scotland  the  best  husbandmen 
after  a  fallow  take  a  crop  of  wheat ;  after  the  wheat,  peas  ; 
then  barley,  and  then  oats;  and  after  that  they  fallow 
again.  The  want  of  in  closures  was  still  a  matter  of 
complaint  The  ground  continued  to  be  cropped  so 
long  as  it  produced  two  seeds;  the  best  farmers  were 
contented  with  four  seeds,  which  was  more  than  the 
general  produce. 

The  first  Act  of  Parliament  for  collecting  tolls  on  tho 
highway  in  Scotland  was  passed  in  1750,  for  repairing 
the  rood  from  Dun  glass  bridge  to  Haddington.  In  ten 
years  after,  several  Acts  followed  for  the  counties  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Lanark,  and  for  making  the  roads  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  benefit  which  agriculture 
has  derived  from  good  roads  it  would  not  be  easy  to  esti- 
mate. The  want  of  them  was  one  great  cause  of  the  slow 
progress  of  the  art  in  former  times. 

-  The  Revolution  in  1688  was  the  epoch  of  that  system  of 
corn  laws  to  which  very  great  influence  has  been  ascribed, 
both  on  the  practice  of  agriculture  and  the  general  pro- 
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sperity  of  the  country.  But  for  an  account  of  these  and 
later  statutes  on  the  subject,  we  most  refer  to  the  article 
Corn  Laws. 

The  exportation  of  wool  was  prohibited  in  1647,  in 
1660,  and  in  1688;  and  the  prohibition  strictly  enforced 
by  subsequent  statutes.  The  effect  of  this  on  its  price, 
and  the  state  of  tho  wool  trade,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  middle  of  last  century,  are  distinctly  exhibited  by 
the  learned  and  laborious  author  of  Memoir*  on  Wool, 
printed  in  1747. 

CHAPTER  IX 

RECENT  BRITISH  AGRJCTTLTTTRE, 

Section  1. — Progrest  during  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  agriculture  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  day,  it  may  help  to  set  matters 
in  a  clearer  light  if  we  take  just  so  much  of  a  retrospect 
as  will  serve  as  a  back-ground  to  our  picture. 

At  the  beginning  of  the.  18th  century  the  agriculture 
of  our  country  was  still  of  the  rudest  kind.  With  the 
exception  of  certain  parts  of  England,  the  land  was  still 
for  the  most  part  unenclosed,  the  live  stock  of  each 
township  grazing  together,  and  the  arable  land  being 
occupied  in  common  field  or  run-rig  The  practice  of 
fallowing  annually  a  portion  of  the  arable  land,  and  of 
interposing  a  crop  of  peas  betwixt  the  cereal  crops,  was 
becoming  a  common  practice,  and  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  previous  and  yet  common  usage  of  growing 
successive  corps  of  white-corn  until  the  land  was  utterly 
exhausted,  when  it  was  left  to  recruit  itself  by  resting  in  s 
state  of  nature,  while  other  portions  were  undergoing  the 
same  process.  Clover  and  turnips  had  been  introduced 
before  this  date,  aud  were  coming  gradually  into  cultivation 
as  field  crops  in  the  more  advanced  parts  of  England. 
Potatoes  were  commonly  grown  in  gardens,  but  had  not 
yet  found  their  way  to  tho  fields. 

The  gradual  advance  in  the  price  of  farm  produce  soon 
after  the  year  1760,  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  population 
and  of  wealth  derived  from  manufactures  and  commerce, 
gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  rural  industry,  augmented 
agricultural  capital,  and  called  forth  s  more  skilful  and 
enterprising  race  of  farmers.  The  arable  lands  of  the 
country,  which,  under  the  operation  of  tho  feudal  system, 
had  been  split  up  into  minute  portions,  cultivated  by  the 
tenants  and  their  families  without  hired  labour,  began  now 
to  be  consolidated  into  larger  holdings,  and  let  to  those 
tenants  who  possessed  most  energy  and  substance.  This 
enlargement  of  farms,  and  in  Scotland  the  letting  of  them 
under  leases  for  a  considerable  term  of  years,  continued  to 
be  a  marked  feature  in  the  agricultural  progress  of  the 
country  until  the  end  of  the  century,  and  is  to  be  regarded 
both  as  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  that  progress.  The 
passing  of  more  than  3000  indenture  bills  during  the  reign 
of  Goo.  Ill,  before  which  the  whole  number  was  but  244, 
shows  how  rapidly  the  cultivation  of  new  land  now 
proceeded.  The  disastrous  American  war  for  a  time 
interfered  with  the  national  prosperity ;  but  with  the  return 
of  peace  in  1783,  the  cultivation  of  the  country  made  more 
rapid  progress.  The  quarter  of  a  century  immediately 
following  1760,  is  memorable  in  our  agricultural  annals  for 
the  introduction  of  various  important  improvements.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  genius  of  Bakewell  produced 
such  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  character  of  our  more 
important  breeds  of  live  stock;  but  especially  by  the 
perfecting  of  a  new  race  of  sheep — the  well-known  Leicester* 
— which  have  ever  since  proved  such  a  boon  to  the  country, 
and  have  added  so  much  to  Ha  wealth.  Bskewells  fame 
as  a  breeder  was  for  a  time  enhanced  by  the  improvement 
which  he  effected  on  the  long-horned  cattle,  then  the 
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prevailing  breed  of  the  midland  counties  of  England 
These,  however,  were  ero  long  rivalled,  and  have  now  been 
entirely  superseded  by  the  shorthorn  or  Durham  breed, 
which  the  brothers  Colling  obtained  from  the  useful'  race 
of  cattle  that  had  long  existed  in  the  valley  of  the  Tees,  by 
applying  to  them  the  principle  of  breeding  which  Bake  well 
had  already  established  A  more  rational  system  of 
i  very  generally  to  supersede  the  thriftless 
i  practice  just  referred  to  of  sowing  successive 
crops  of  corn  until  the  land  was  utterly  exhausted,  and 
then  leaving  it  foul  with  weeds,  to  recover  its  power  by 
in  indefinite  period  of  rest.  Grocn  crops,  such  as  turnips, 
clover,  and  ryegrass,  began  to  bo  alternated  with  grain 
crops,  and  hence  the  name  alternate  husbandry,  by  which 
this  improved  system  is  generally  known.  The  land  was 
uow  also  generally  rendered  clean  and  mellow  by  a  summer 
(allow  before  being  sown  with  clover  or  grasses. 

Hitherto  the  husbandry  of  England  had  been  very 
mperior  in  every  respect  to  that  of  Scotland  Improvements 
now,  however,  made  rapid  progress  in  the  latter.  Mr 
Dawson,  at  Frogden,  in  Roxburghshire,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  who  grew  turnips  as  a  field  crop  to  any 
extent.  This  enterprising  fanner  having  heard  of  the 
success  with  which  this  crop  was  cultivated  in  certain  parts 
of  England,  took  the  precaution  of  seeing  for  himself  tho 
most  approved  mode  of  doing  so  before  attempting  to 
introduce  it  on  his  own  farm.  He  accordingly  went  to 
Leicestershire,  and  presenting  himself  to  the  celebrated 
Ekikewell  in  the  garb  of  a  Scotch  ploughman,  hired  himself 
to  him  for  six  months  in  that  capacity.  Having  in  this 
thoroughly  practical  way  acquired  the  knowledge  he  was 
in  quest  of,  he  told  his  employer  (who  would  fain  have 
retained  him  longer)  that  it  was  full  time  for  him  to  be 
boms  to  his  own  large  farm.  The  season  was  too  advanced 
to  admit  of  his  doing  more  that  year  than  sow  a  few 
experimental  drills,  but  the  very  next  year  he  is  said  to 
bsve  sown  70  acres.  We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain 
iho  exact  date  of  this  occurrence,  but  it  is  on  record  that 
u  early  as  1764  Mr  Dawson  had  100  acres  of  drilled 
larrups  on  his  farm  in  one  year. 

A  few  years  after  this  the  Messrs  Culley — one  of  them 
A)  s  pupil  of  Bakewell — left  their  paternal  property  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tees,  and  settled  on  the  Northumbrian 
aide  of  the  Tweed,  bringing  with  them  the  valuable  breeds 
of  live  stock  and  improved  husbandry  of  their  native 
district  The  improvements  introduced  by  these  energetic 
and  skilful  farmers  spread  rapidly,  and  exerted  a  most 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  border  counties.  An  Act 
passed  in  1770,  which  relaxed  the  rigour  of  strict  entails, 
and  afforded  power  to  landlords  to  grant  leases  and  other- 
wise improve  their  estates,  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  Scottish 
agriculture.  From  1 784  to  1 795  improvements  advanced 
with  steady  steps.  This  period  was  distinguished  for  the 
general  adoption  and  industrious  working  out  of  ascertained 
improvements.  Small's  swing  plough,  and  Meikle's  thrash- 
ing machine,  although  invented  some  years  before  this, 
were  now  perfected  and  brought  into  general  use,  to  the 
great  furtherance  of  agriculture.  Two  important  additions 
were  about  this  time  made  to  the  field  crops,  viz.,  the 
Swedish  turnip  and  potato  oat.  The  latter  was  accidentally 
discovered  in  1788,  and  both  soon  came  into  general 
cultivation.  In  the  same  year  Merino  sheep  were  intro- 
duced by  his  Majesty,  George  HI.,  who  was  a  zealous 
farmer.  For  a  time  this  breed  attracted  much  attention, 
and  sanguine  expectations  were  entertained  that  it  would 
i  of  national  importance.  Its  unfitness  for  the  pro- 
of mutton,  and  increasing  supplies  of  fine  clothing 
rod  from  other  countries,  soon  led  to  its  total  rejection. 
In  Scotland,  the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  the 


of  practicable 


subdividing  of  farms  by  hedge  and  ditch,  was  now  in  active 
progress.  The  former  admitted  of  the  general  use  of 
wheel-carriages  of  the  ready  conveyance  of  produce  to 
markets,  and  in  particular,  of  tho  extended  use  of  lime, 
the  application  of  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
great  increase  of  produce.  Tho  latter,  besides  its 
obvious  advantages,  speedily  frond  large  tracts  of 
from  stagnant  water,  and  their  inhabitants  from  ague, 
roparcd  tho  way  for  the  under-ground  draining  which 
to  bo  practised. 


Section  2. — Remarkable  progreu  from  1795  to  1815. 

The  agriculture  of  the  country  was  thus  steadily  improv 
ing,  when  suddenly  the  whole  of  Europe  became  involved 
in  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1795,  under 
the  joint  operation  of  a  deficient  harvest,  and  the  cutting 
off  of  foreign  supplies  of  grain  by  the  policy  of  Napoleon, 
the  price  of  wheat,  which,  for  the  twenty  preceding  years, 
had  been  under  60a.  a  quarter,  suddenly  rose  to  81a  6d., 
and  in  the  following  year  reached  to  96a  In  1797  the 
fear  of  foreign  invasion  led  to  a  panic  and  run  upon  the 
banks,  in  which  emergency  the  Bank  Restriction  Act, 
suspending  cash  payment,  was  passed,  and  ushered  in  a 
systsm  of  unlimited  credit  transactions.  Under  the  un 
natural  stimulus  of  these  extraordinary  events,  every 
branch  of  industry  extended  with  unexampled  rapidity. 
But  in  nothing  was  this  so  apparent  as  in  agriculture  ,  the 
high  prices  of  produce  holding  out  a  great  inducement  to 
improve  lands  then  arabl-j,  to  reclaim  others  that  hod 
previously  loin  waste,  and  to  bring  much  pasture-land 
under  the  plough.  Nor  did  this  increased  tillage  interfere 
with  the  increase  of  live  stock,  as  the  green  crops  of  the 
alternate  huxbandry  more  than  compensated  for  the  dimi- 
nished pasturage.  This  extraordinary  state  of  matters 
lasted  from  1795  to  1814;  the  prices  of  produce  even 
increasing  towards  tho  close  of  that  period  The  average 
price  of  wheat  for  the  whole  period  was  89a  7d  per 
quarter;  but  for  the  lost  five  years  it  was  107a,  and  in 
1812  it  reached  to  126a  fid  The  agriculture  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  whole,  advanced  with  rapid  strides  during 
this  period ;  but  nowhere  was  the  change  so  great  as  in 
Scotland  Indeed,  its  progress  there,  during  these  twenty 
years,  is  probably  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  any 
other  country.  This  is  accounted  for  by  a  concurrence  of 
circumstances.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  husbandry  of 
Scotland  was  still  in  a  backward  state  as  compared  with 
tho  best  districts  of  England,  where  many  practices,  only 
of  recent  introduction  in  the  north,  had  been  in  general  use 
for  generations.  This  disparity  made  tho  subsequent 
contrast  the  more  striking.  The  land  in  Scotland  was 
now,  with  trifling  exceptions,  let  on  leases  for  terms  varying 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  and  in  farms  of  sufficient  sizo 
to  employ  at  the  least  two  or  three  plougha  The  unlimited 
issues  of  Government  paper,  and  the  security  afforded  by 
these  leases,  induced  the  Scotch  banks  to  afford  every 
facility  to  landlords  and  tenants  to  embark  capital  in  the 
improvement  of  the  land  The  substantial  education 
supplied  by  the  parish  schools,  of  which  nearly  the  who!.) 
population  could  then  avail  themselves,  had  diffused  through 
all  ranks  such  a  measure  of  intelligence  as  enabled  them 
promptly  to  discern,  and  skilfully  and  energetically  to  take 
advantage  of  this  spring-tide  of  prosperity,  and  to  profit 
by  tho  agricultural  information  now  plentifully  furnished 
by  means  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society, 
established  in  1777,  the  Highland  Society,  instituted  in 
1784,  and  the  National  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  1793— 
of  which,  however,  more  anon.  As  one  proof  of  the 
astonishing  progress  of  Scottish  husbandry  during  this 
period,  we  may  mention  that  the  rental  of  land,  which  in 
1795  amounted  to  X2.000.000.  bad  in  1815  rivm  U 
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£5,278,686,  or  considerably  more  than  double  in  twenty 
years. 

But  of  the  causes  which  have  influenced  the  agriculture 
of  the  period  under  review,  none  have  been  so  powerful  as 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  our  population,  which,  in 
round  numbers,  has  twice  doubled  during  the  past  seventy 
years.  Not  only  are  there  four  times  as  many  people 
requiring  to  be  fed  and  clad  now  as  there  were  then,  but 
from  the  increased  wealth  and  altered  habits  of  the  people, 
the  individual  rate  of  consumption  is  greater  now  than 
formerly.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  caseof  butcher- 
meat,  the  consumption  of  which  has  increased  out  of  all 
proportion  to  that  of  bread -co rm.  To  meet  this  demand, 
there  behoved  to  be  more  green  crops  and  more  live  stock ; 
and  from  that  has  resulted  more  wool,  more  manure,  and 
fcore  corn.  While  this  ever-growing  demand  for  farm- 
produce  has  stimulated  agricultural  improvement,  it  has 
■also  operated  in  another  way.  The  productiveness  of  the 
soil  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  will  no  doubt  be  still 
more  so  in  future  ;  but  the  area  of  the  country  cannot  be 
increased.  Land — the  raw  material  from  which  food  is 
produced — being  thus  limited  in  amount  and  in  increasing 
demand,  has  necessarily  risen  in  price.  80  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  whereas  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  the 
five  years  preceding  1872  was  £2,  15a  per  quarter,  or 
£2,  7a  6<L  less  than  during  the  five  yean  preceding 
1815,  the  rent  of  land  is  much  higher  now  than  it  was 
then.  The  raw  material  of  the  food-grower  having  thus 
risen  in  price,  his  only  resource  has  been  to  fall  upon  plans 
for  lowering  the  cost  of  producing  his  crops  and  for 
increasing  their  amount  To  such  an  extent  has  he 
succeeded,  that  the  produce  market  has  been  kept  full, 
and  prices  have  decreased.  The  business  of  farming  has 
in  the  main  been  a  less  prosperous  one  than  most  other 
branches  of  national  industry,  and  yet  agriculture,  as  an 
art  and  as  a  science,  has  made  steady  progress.  We 
believe  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  contemporaneous 
existence  of  two  things  apparently  so  incompatible  as  a 
steady  rise  in  the  rent  of  land,  and  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
price  of  its  produce,  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

FK0CRE8S  BINC*  1816. 

Section  3. — Lawt  affecting  Agriculture. 

The  abundant  crop  of  1813,  and  restored  communication 
with  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  same  year,  gave  the 
first  check  to  these  unnaturally  exorbitant  prices  and  rents. 
The  restoration  of  peace  to  Europe,  and  the  re  enactment 
of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1815,  mark  the  commencement  of 
another  era  in  the  history  of  our  national  agriculture.  It 
was  ushered  in  with  a  time  of  severe  depression  and 
suffering  to  the  agricultural  community.  The  immense 
fall  in  the  price  of  farm-produce  which  then  took  place 
was  aggravated,  first,  by  the  nn  propitious  wcatho*  and 
deficient  harvest  of  the  years  1816,  1817;  and  still  more 
by  the  passing  in  1819  of  the  Bill  restoring  cash  payments, 
which,  coming  into  operation  in  1821,  caused  serious 
embaiTasament  to  all  persons  who  had  entered  into  engage- 
ments at  a  depreciated  currency,  which  had  now  to  be  met 
with  the  lower  prices  of  an  enhanced  one.  The  much- 
debated  Corn  Laws,  after  undergoing  various  modifications, 
and  proving  the  fruitful  source  of  business  uncertainty, 
social  discontent,  and  angry  partisanship,  were  finally 
abolished  in  1846,  although  the  Act  was  not  consummated 
until  three  years  later.  Several  other  Acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature, passed  during  this  period,  have  exerted  an  important 
influence  on  agriculture.  Of  these,  the  first  in  date  and 
importance  is  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  of  1836.  All 
writers  on  agriculture  had  long  concurred  in  pointing  out 
the  injurious  effects  on  agriculture  of  the  tithe  system  as 
U  then  stood.    The  results  of  the  change  have  amply 


verified  the  anticipations  of  those  who  were  instrnmectal 
in  procuring  it  Since  the  removal  of  this  formidable 
hindrance,  improvement  has  been  stimulated  by  those  Acts 
under  which  the  Government  has  been  empowered  to 
advance  money  on  certain  conditions  for  the  draining  of 
estates.  An  important  feature  in  these  advances  is,  that 
the  6J  per  cent  of  interest  charged  upon  them  provides  a 
sinking  fund  by  which  the  debt  is  extinguished  in  twenty- 
two  years.  Additional  facilities  have  also  been  granted 
by  the  Act  passed  in  18*8  for  disentailing  estates,  and  for 
burdening  such  as  are  entailed  with  a  share  of  the  cost  of 
certain  specified  improvement*. 

Section  4. — Cattle  Murrain  and  Potato  Disease. 

Another  class  of  outward  events,  which  has  had  an 
important  influence  upon  agriculture,  requires  our  notice. 
We  refer  to  those  mysterious  diseases  affecting  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  causes  and  remedies 
for  which  have  alike  baffled  discovery.  The  murrain,  or 
"vesicular  epizootic,"  appeared  first  in  1841,  having  been 
introduced,  as  is  supposed,  by  foreign  cattle.  It  spread 
rapidly  over  the  country,  affecting  all  our  domesticated 
animals,  except  horses,  and  causing  everywhere  great  alarm 
and  loss,  although  seldom  attended  by  fatal  results.  It 
has  prevailed  ever  since,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
has  been  more  widely  diffused  as  well  as  more  virulent  in 
1871  and  1872  than  ever  before,  It  was  soon  followed 
by  the  more  terrible  lung-disease,  or  pleuro-pneumonio, 
which  continues  to  cause  serious  mortality  among  our 
herds.  In  1865  the  rinderpest,  or  steppe  murrain,  origi- 
nating amongst  the  vast  herds  of  the  Russian  steppes, 
where  it  would  appear  to  be  never  altogether  wanting, 
had  spread  westward  over  Europe,  until  it  was  brought  to 
London  by  foreign  cattle.  Several  weeks  elapsed  before 
the  true  character  of  the  disease  was  known,  and  in  this 
brief  space  it  had  already  been  carried  by  animals  purchased 
in  Smithfield  market  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  After 
causing  the  most  frightful  losses,  it  was  at  last  stamped 
out  by  the  resolute  slaughter  of  all  affected  animals  and  of 
all  .hat  had  been  in  contact  with  them.  In  the  autumn 
of  1872  this  cattle  plague  was  again  detected  in  several 
cargoes  of  foreign  cattle  brought  to  our  porta  Happily  the 
stringent  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act  had  the  effect  of  preventing  its  entrance,  except  in  the 
case  of  one  cargo  brought  to  Hull,  from  which  the  plague 
was  conveyed  to  several  herds  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  and  caused  considerable  losses  before  it  was 
again  stamped  out  Severe  as  have  been  the  losses  in  our 
flocks  and  herds  from  these  imported  diseases,  they  have 
been  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  effects  of  the 
mysterious  potato  blight  which,  first  appearing  in  1 845, 
has  since  pervaded  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  in  Ireland 
especially  proved  the  sad  precursor  of  famine  and  pestilence. 
This  seemingly  insignificant  blight  for  a  time  well-nigh 
withdrew  from  cultivation  one  of  our  most  esteemed  field 
crops ;  it  influences  the  business  of  farming  in  a  way  that 
baffles  the  shrewdest  calculators,  and  is  producing  social 
changes  of  which  no  man  can  predict  the  issue 

Section  5. — Leading  Improvement*. 

We  can  hero  do  little  more  than  enumerate  some  of  the 
more  prominent  improvements  in  practical  agriculture  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  period  under  review.  Before 
the  close  of  the  past  century,  and  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  one,  a  good  deal  had  been  done  in  the  way 
of  draining  the  land,  either  by  open  ditches,  or  by  Elking 
ton's  system  of  deep  covered  drains.  This  system  has  now 
been  superseded  by  one  altogether  superior  to  it  both  in 
principk  and  practice.  In  1835,  James  Smith  of  Deanston 
(honour  to  his  memory !)  promulgated  his  now  wall-knows 
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system  of  thorough  draining  and  deep  ploughing.  It 
has  been  carried  out  already  to  >uch  an  extent  aa  to 
alter  the  very  appearance  and  character  of  whole  districts 
of  our  country,  and  has  prepared  the  way  for  all  other 
improvements.  The  words  "  Portable  Man  urea"  indicate 
at  once  another  prominent  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
times.  Early  in  the  present  century,  ground  bones  began 
to  be  used  as  a  manure  for  turnips  in  the  eastern  counties 
cf  England,  whence  the  practice  spread,  at  first  slowly,  and 
then  very  rapidly,  over  the  whole  country.  It  was  about 
IS 23  that  bones  began  to  be  generally  used  in  Scotland  In 
1S41  the  still  more  potent  guano  was  introduced  into  Qreat 
Britain  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  bones,  under  the  new 
form  of  superphosphate  of  lima  By  means  of  these 
invaluable  fertilisers,  a  stimulus  has  been  given  to  agri- 
culture which  can  scarcely  be  over-rated. 

The  labour  of  agriculture  has  been  greatly  lightened, 
and  its  cost  curtailed,  by  means  of  improved  implements 
and  machines.  The  steam-engine  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  jaded  horses  as  a  thrashing  power.  This  was  first 
done  in  East  Lothian  by  Mr  Aitchuon  of  Drumore,  who 
about  1803  had  his  thrashing-machinery,  at  his  distillery 
and  farm  of  Clement's  Wells,  attached  to  a  steam-engine, 
which  was  erected  for  him  a  few  years  previously  by  Bolton 
and  Watt,  for  the  works  of  the  distillery.  About  1818-20 
several  steam-engines  on  the  condensing  principle  were 
erected  in  East  Lothian,  solely  for  the  propelling  of 
thrashing-machinery.  One  of  these,  put  up  by  Mr  Raid 
of  Drem,  at  a  cost  of  £600,  is  still  doing  its  work  there, 
and,  strange  to  say,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty-fivo  years,  looks 
as  well  and  is  as  efficient  as  when  first  erected.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  particularise  other  instances  in  this  department, 
as  it  will  be  treated  of  fully  in  its  proper  place.  It  is 
especially  in  this  department  that  the  influence  of  the  ever- 
memorable  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations  in 
1851  has  told  upon  agriculture.  Reaping  by  machinery 
cny  virtually  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  great 
gathering. 

The  railways,  by  which  the  country  is  now  intersected 
in  all  directions,  have  proved  of  great  service  to  farmers, 
by  conveying  their  bulky  produce  to  distant  markets 
cheaply  and  quickly,  and  by  making  lime  and  other  manures 
available  to  the  occupiers  of  many  inland  and  remote 
district*  In  nothing  has  this  benefit  been  more  apparent 
than  in  the  case  of  fatted  live  stock,  which  is  now  invariably 
transported  by  this  means,  with  manifest  economy  to  all 
concerned 

Daring  the  whole  of  this  period  there  has  been  going  on 
great  improvement  in  all  our  breeds  of  domesticated  animals. 
This  has  been  manifested  not  so  much  in  the  production  of 
individual  specimens  of  high  merit — in  which  respect  the 
Leicester*  of  Bake*  el!,  or  the  short-horns  of  Colling,  have 
perhaps  not  yet  been  excelled — as  in  the  diffusion  of  these 
led  other  good  breeds  over  the  country,  and  in  the  improved 
quality  of  our  live  stock  as  a  whole.  The  fattening  of 
animals  is  now  conducted  on  more  scientific  principles. 
Increased  attention  has  also  been  successfully  bestowed  on 
the  improvement  of  our  field  crops.  Improved  varieties, 
obtained  by  cross-impregnation,  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially brought  about,  have  been  carefully  propagated,  and 
generally  adopted.  Increased  attention  is  now  bestowed 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  grasses.  The  moat 
important  additions  to  our  list  of  field  crops  during  this 
period  have  been  Italian  rye-grass,  winter  beans,  white 
Belgian  carrot,  sugar  beet,  and  alaike  clover. 

Section  6. — Incrtase  and  Di  fusion  of  Agricultural 

Knowledge. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  means  by  which,  during  this 
period,  agricultural  knowledge  has  at  once  been  increased 


and  diffused.  Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the 
institution  of  the  Highland  Society  and  the  National  Board 
of  Agriculture.  These  patriotic  societies  were  the  means  of 
collecting  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  and  general  informa- 
tion connected  with  agriculture,  and  by  their  publications 
and  premiums  made  known  the  practices  of  the  best-farmed 
districts  of  tho  country,  and  encouraged  their  adoption 
elsewhere.  These  national  associations  were  soon  aided 
in  their  important  labours  by  numerous  local  societies 
which  sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  After 
a  highly  useful  career,  under  the  zealous  presidency  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  dissolved, 
but  has  left  in  its  Statistical  Account,  county  surveys,  and 
other  documents,  much  interesting  and  valuablo  information 
regarding  tho  agriculture  of  that  period.  In  1800  the 
original  Farmer*'  Magazine  entered  upon  its  useful  career 
under  the  editorship  of  Robert  Brown  of  Markle,  the 
author  of  the  well-known  treatise  on  Sural  A J Wa  The 
Highland  Society  having  early  extended  its  operations  tu 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  by-and-by  made  a  corresponding 
addition  to  its  title,  and  as  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  continues  to  occupy  its  important 
sphere  with  a  steadily  increasing  membership,  popularity, 
and  usefulness.  As  its  revenue  and  experience  increased, 
it  gradually  extended  its  operations.  In  1828,  shortly 
after  the  discontinuance  of  the  Farmer^  llagatine,  its 
Prite  Euayt  and  Transaction*  began  to  be  issued  statedly 
in  connection  with  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  a 
periodical  which  until  recently  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  our  professional  literature.  This  society  early  began  to 
hold  a  great  annual  show  of  live  stock,  implements,  Ac, 
tho  popularity  of  which  continues  unabated.  In  1842,  Mr 
John  Finnie  at  Swanstone,  near  Edinburgh,  having  sug- 
gested to  seme  of  his  neighbours  the  desirableness  of 
obtaining  the  aid  of  chemistry  to  guide  fanners  in  many 
departments  of  their  business,  the  hint  was  promptly  acted 
upon,  and  these  Mid-Lothian  tenant-farmers  had  the  merit 
of  originating  an  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association  (the 
first  of  its  kind),  by  which  funds  were  raised,  and  an 
eminent  chemist  engaged,  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
ducting such  investigations  as  the  titlo  of  the  society  implies. 
After  a  successful  trial  of  a  few  years  this  association  was 
dissolved,  transferring  its  functions  to  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society,  which  has  ever  since  devoted  much 
of  its  attention  to  this  subject  The  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  the  services  which  labourers  in  this  department 
of  science  have  rendered  to  agriculture  may  bo  gathered 
from  the  society's  Transactions,  and  numerous  other  pub- 
lications of  a  similar  kind  The  Highland  Society  has  of 
late  years  established  itself  on  a  broader  basis,  and  imparted 
new  energy  to  its  operations  by  lowering  its  admission- 
fee  in  behalf  of  tenant-fanners,  who  have  in  consequence 
joined  it  in  great  numbers,  and  now  take  an  important 
part  in  the  conduct  of  its  business.  The  practice  adopted 
by  it,  about  the  same  time,  of  holding  periodical  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  important  practical  questions,  by  means 
of  essays,  prepared  by  carefully  selected  writers,  did  good 
service,  too,  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  progress. 

The  adoption  by  Government  of  a  proposal  made  by 
this  society,  to  collect  the  agricultural  statistics  of  Scotland, 
showed  at  once  how  thoroughly  it  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  tenantry,  and  how  easily,  and  by  what  simple  and 
inexpensive  machinery,  this  most  important  and  interesting 
inquiry  could  be  conducted.  Through  an  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  between  the  Government  and  the  society 
on  a  mere  technical  point,  this  most  useful  inquiry  came 
to  an  abrupt  termination,  after  having  been  conducted  for 
five  yean.  This  brief  experiment  had,  however,  proved  s« 
conclusively  the  value  of  such  statistics,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  could  be  collected,  that  the  Government  soon 
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after  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  has  ever  since,  through 
the  agency  of  the  officers  of  Inland  Revenue,  obtained 
annual  returns  of  cropping  and  livo  stock  for  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  obvious  success  of  this  National  Scottish  Society  has 
ted  to  the  formation  of  similar  ones  in  England  and  in 
Ireland.  The  former,  instituted  in  1838,  and  shortly 
afterwards  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  at  once  entered 
upoa  a  career  of  usefulness,  the  extent  of  which  cannot 
well  be  over-rated.  Its  membership — comprising  the  most 
influential  persons  in  the  kingdom— and  its  revenues  are 
now  so  large  as  to  enable  it  to  conduct  its  proceedings  on 
a  scale  befitting  its  position  and  objects.  These  are  of  a 
varied  character,  but  its  efforts  are  concentrated  upon  its 
journal  and  annual  show.  The  former,  published  twice 
a-year,  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  essays  and  reports  to 
which  the  liberal  prizes  of  the  society  have  been  awarded, 
and  undoubtedly  stands  at  the  head  of  our  present  agri- 
cultural periodicals.  At  the  annual  shows  of  the  society, 
a  prominent  place  is  assigned  to  implements  and  machines. 
Such  as  admit  of  it,  are  subjected  to  comparative  trials, 
which  are  conducted  with  such  skill  and  pains  that  the 
awards  command  the  entire  confidence  of  exhibitors  and 
their  customers.    The  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  im- 

Gvement  in  agricultural  machinery  which  the  society 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  effecting  are  altogether 
extraordinary. 

There  are  few  market  towns  of  any  importance  that  have 
not  their  organised  club  or  occasional  gathering  of  the 
farmers  in  their  neighbourhood,  for  the  discussion  of 
professional  topics.  We  have  now  also  a  goodly  list  of 
agricultural  periodicals,  both  weekly  and  monthly,  most  of 
them  ably  conducted,  which  are  extensively  read,  and  are 
the  means  of  collecting  and  diffusing  much'  valuable  know- 
ledge, which,  but  for  them,  would  often,  as  in  former  times, 
perish  with  its  authors,  or  be  confined  to  corners.  The 
facilities  now  afforded  by  railways  for  cheap  and  expeditious 
travelling,  induce  most  fanners  to  take  an  occasional  peep 
at  what  is  going  on  beyond  their  own  neighbourhood. 
This,  more  than  anything,  deals  death-blows  to  prejudices, 
and  extends  good  husbandry. 

The  literature  of  agriculture  has  been  enriched  by  the 
contributions  of  many  able  writers.  Some  deserve  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  The  volumes  of  the  late  David 
Low,  Esq.,  on  Practical  Agriculture,  Landed  Property  and 
Economy  of  Landed  Ettatet,  and  Domesticated  Animal*, 
must  ever  be  of  standard  authority  on  their  respective 
subjects.  Mr  Henry  Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm,  and  Mr 
J.  C.  Morton's  Cyclopadia  of  Agriculture,  are  invaluable 
to  the  agricultural  student  for  their  fulness,  and  for  the 
minuteness  of  their  details.  Mr  Caird's  English  Agriculture 
supplies  the  means  for  a  most  interesting  comparison  with 
the  descriptions  left  to  us  by  Arthur  Young.  Mr  Hoskyn's 
History  of  Agriculture  and  Chronicle*  of  a  Clay  Farm  are 
the  very  gems  of  our  professional  literature.  In  a  series 
of  essays  on  our  Farm  Crop*  by  Professor  John  Wilson 
of  Edinburgh,  the  scientific  and  the  practical  are  most 
happily  combined.  Among  the  more  recent  publications 
of  value  may  be  mentioned  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  ;  Mow 
Crop*  Crow,  by  Mr  Johnson;  M'Combie's  Cattle  and 
C aide- Breeder*  ;  Mocha's  How  to  Farm  Profitably  ;  Holler's 
Practical  Remark*  on  Agricultural  Drainage;  Todd's 
A  merican  Wheat  Culturitt,  6lc  J ohnston,  Anderson,  Way, 
and  Voelcker,  have  done  admirable  service  in  expound- 
ing the  chemistry  of  agriculture;  Touatt,  Spocncr,  and 
Vasey,  its  roology ;  and  Smith,  Parkee,  Webster,  Bailey, 
Denton,  Scott  Bum,  and  Starfortb,  its  engineering, 
mechanics,  and  architecture. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  our  national  agriculture  for 
the  past  sixty  years,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  the  growing 


intelligence  displayed  by  our  agriculturists  in  the  prose 
cution  of  their  calling  It  is  curious,  also,  to  observe  the 
analogs;  between  the  order  of  that  progress,  and  that  which 
u  usually  observed  in  individual  minds.  For  a  long  time 
we  see  agricultural  societies  and  writers  occupying  them- 
selves chiefly  about  the  practical  details  and  statistics  of 
husbandry,  and  attaching  much  importance  to  empirical  rules. 
Gradually,  however,  we  observe,  along  with  a  seal  oris 
collecting  of  facts,  a  growing  disposition  to  investigate 
the  cause*  of  things,  and  desire  to  know  the  reason  why  one 
practice  is  preferable  to  another.  When,  therefore,  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  adopted  as  its  motto,  "  Practice 
with  Science,''  it  expressed  not  more  tho  objects  to  be  aimed 
at  in  its  own  proceedings,  than  the  characteristic  feature  oi 
our  present  stage  of  agricultural  progress. 

CHAPTER  III 

PRACTICE  OF  BRITISH  AORICULTURB. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  present  a  picture  of  British 
agriculture  in  its  present  state.  In  doing  this,  we  shall 
take  much  tho  same  course  which  we  should  pursue,  if  we 
were  asked  to  conduct  a  visitor  over  our  own  farm,  and  to 
give  him  a  detailed  account  of  its  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment In  the  case  supposed,  we  should,  first  of  all,  explain 
to  him  that  the  farm  comprises  a  great  diversity  of  soils; 
that  its  fields  are  very  variously  circumstanced  as  regard* 
climate,  altitude,  exposure,  and  distance  from  tha  home- 
stead ;  and  that  in  its  tillage,  cropping,  and  general 
management,  regard  must  be  had  to  these  diversities, 
whether  natural  or  artificial  We  should  then  conduct 
him  through  the  homestead,  pointing  out  the  position  and 
uses  of  the  various  farm  buildings  and  of  the  machinery 
and  implements  contained  in  them.  From  thence  we 
should  proceed  to  tho  fields  to  examine  their  fences  and  the 
tillage  operations.  With  some  observations  about  the 
succession  of  crops,  and  the  manures  applied  to  them,  there 
would  follow  an  examination  of  the  cultivated  crops,  pastures, 
and  meadows,  of  the  live  stock  of  the  farm,  and  of  the 
measures  adopted  in  reclaiming  certain  waste  lands  belong- 
ing to  it  This  survey  being  completed,  there  would 
naturally  follow  some  discussion  about  the  tenure  of  land, 
the  capital  required  for  its  profitable  cultivation,  the  con- 
dition of  farm  labourers,  the  necessity  for  devoting  more 
attention  to  the  education  of  the  agricultural  community, 
and  tho  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  remove  certain  obstruc- 
tions to  agricultural  improvement 

Section  l.—SoXs. 

The  soil  constituting  the  subject-matter  on  which  tha 
husbandman  operates,  its  character  necessarily  regulates 
to  a  large  extent  tho  nature  of  his  proceedings.  The  soil 
or  surface  covering  of  the  earth  in  which  plants  are 
produced  is  exceedingly  varied  in  its  qualities.  Being 
derived  from  the  disintegration  and  decomposition  of  the 
rocks  which  constitute  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  with  a 
mixture  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains,  soils  take  their 
character  from  that  of  the  rocks  from  which  they  havo 
chiefly  been  derived.  There  is  thus  a  generally  prevailing 
resemblanco  between  the  soils  of  a  district  and  tha  rocks 
over  which  they  lie,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  the  one  affords  a  key  to  the  character  of  the  other. 
But  this  connection  is  modified  by  so  many  circumstances, 
that  it  is  altogether  impossible  by  the  mere  study  of 
geology  to  acquire  an  easy  and  certain  rule  for  determining 
the  agricultural  character  of  the  soil  of  any  particular 
district  or  field,  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  with  some  writers 
of  late  years  to  assert  "When,  indeed,  we  regard  a 
considerable  tract  of  land,  wo  can  for  the  most  part  trace 
a  connection  between  the  subjacent  deposits  and  the 
subsoil,  and  consequently  the  soil    Thus,  in  a  country  oi 
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i  and  arenaceous  beds,  we  shall  find  the  soil  sandy; 
in  one  of  limestone,  more  or  less  calcareous;  in  one  of 
schistose  rocks,  more  or  less  clayey.  But  even  in  tracts  of 
tho  same  geological  formation,  there  exist  great  differences 
in  the  upper  stratum,  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  one  or 
other  member  of  the  aeries,  or  from  the  greater  or  less 
inclination  of  the  strata,  by  which  the  debris  of  the 
beds  are  mora  or  less  mixed  together  on  the 
The  action  of  water,  too,  in  denuding  the  surface 
st  one  part,  and  carrying  the  debris  in  greater  or  smaller 
quantity  to  another,  exercises  everywhere  an  important 
influence  on  the  character  of  soils.  Thus  the  fertility  of  a 
soil  on  the  higher  ground,  from  which  the  earthy  particles 
ire  washed,  is  found  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  the 
valley  to  which  there  particles  are  carried.  It  is  seen 
accordingly,  that  within  the  limits  of  the  same  geological 
formation,  soils  are  greatly  varied,  and  that  the  mere 
knowledge  of  the  formation  will  not  enable  ua  to  predicate 
the  character  of  the  soil  of  any  given  tract,  either  with 
respect  to  its  texture,  its  composition,  or  its  produrtivenesa"1 
Even  a  very  limited  acquaintance  with  the  geology  of 
Great  Britain  serves,  however,  to  account  for  the  exceed- 
ingly  diversified  character  of  it*  aoila  The  popular  defini- 
tion* of  soil* — and  to  these  it  is  safest  for  practical  farmers 
to  adhere — have  respect  to  their  most  obvious  qualitiea 
Thus  they  are  designated  from  their  composition,  as  days, 
loams,  sands,  gravels,  chalks,  or  peats;  or  from  their  texture, 
in  which  respect  those  in  which  clay  predominates  are 
called  heavy,  si  if,  or  impervious;  and  the  others  light, 
friable,  or  porous.  From  the  tendency  of  the  former  to 
retain  moisture  they  are  often  spoken  of  as  vet  and  cold, 
and  the  latter,  for  the  opposite  reason,  as  dry  and  warm. 
According  to  their  measure  of  fertility,  they  are  also 
described  aa  rich  or  poor.  The  particular  crops  for  the 
production  of  which  they  are  respectively  considered  to  be 
best  adapted  have  also  led  to  clays  being  spoken  of  as 
tcheat  or  bean  soils,  and  the  friable  ones  as  barley  and  turnip 
sot/a  This  lstter  mode  of  discriminating  soils  is,  however, 
becoming  every  day  less  appropriate ;  aa  those  of  the 
lighter  class,  when  sufficiently  enriched  by  suitable 
manuring,  are  found  the  most  suitable  of  all  for  the  growth 
of  wheat ;  while  the  efforts  of  agriculturists  are  now 
successfully  directed  to  tho  production  of  root  crops  on 
soils  so  strong  as  heretofore  to  have  been  reckoned  unfit 
for  the  purpose.  But  still,  such  extreme  diversities  aa  we 
everywhere  meet  with  in  our  soil*  must  necessarily 
lead  to  a  corresponding  diversity  in  their  agricultural 
treatment,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  keeping  this  fact 
prominently  in  view  in  every  reference  to  British  agriculture 
a*  a  whole. 

Section.  2.— Influence  of  Climate. 

But  if  diversity  of  soil  necessarily  modifies  the  practice 
if  the  husbandman,  that  of  climate  does  so  far  more 
powerfully.  The  soil*  of  the  different  part*  of  the  globe 
do  not  very  materially  differ  from  each  other,  and  yet  their 
vegetable  products  vary  in  the  extreme.  This  i*  chiefly 
owing  to  difference  of  temperature,  which  decreases  more 
or  less  regularly  as  we  recede  from  the  equator,  or  ascend 
from  the  sea-level  Places  in  the  same  latitude  and  at  the 
same  elevation  are  found,  however,  to  vary  exceedingly  in 
temperature,  according  to  their  aspect,  the  prevailing  wind* 
U>  which  they  are  exposed,  their  proximity  to  seas  or 
mountains,  and  the  condition  of  their  surface.  The  different 
part*  of  Great  Britain  are  accordingly  found  to  possess  very 
different  climates.  In  passing  from  south  to  north,  its 
mean  temperature  may  be  taken  to  decrease  one  degree 
Fahrenheit  for  every  80  miles  of  Intrude,  and  the  same 
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for  every  300  feet  of  elevation.  The  temperature  of  the 
west  side  of  our  island  also  differs  materially  from  that 
of  th'e  cast,  being  more  equal  throughout  the  year.  This 
is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  mild  westerly  winds  charged 
with  moisture,  which,  while  they  equalise  the  temperature, 
cause  the  average  fall  of  rain  on  the  west  aide  of  Britain 
to  be  in  many  cases  double,  and  in  some  nearly  thrco 
times  that  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the  central  parts 
of  England  cultivation  is  carried  on  at  1000  fect  of 
elevation,  but  800  may  be  taken  as  the  ordinary  limit 
In  Scotland  the  various  crops  are  usually  from  two  to  three 
week*  later  in  coming  to  maturity  than  in  England  In 
both  division*  of  the  island  the  western  counties,  owing  to 
their  mild  and  humid  climate,  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
pasturage,  and  the  eastern,  or  dry  ones,  to  tillage.  As 
compared  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  our  summers  are 
neither  so  hot,  our  winters  so  cold,  nor  our  weather  so 
steady.  We  want,  therefore,  many  of  its  rich  products, 
but,  on  tho  other  hand,  our  milder  winter  and  moistcr 
climate  are  eminently  favourable  to  the  production  of 
pasturage  and  other  cattle  crops,  and  admit  of  agricultural 
operation*  being  carried  on  more  regularly  throughout  the 
year.  Indeed,  looking  to  the  immense  varieties  of  tho 
product*  of  our  soil,  there  is  probably  no  ether  country  so 
favourably  circumstanced  for  a  varied  and  successful  agri- 
culture. 

jS^ct I'.*  fx  3.  J f ft  f\ ' u£xi-££     I*opul<tt ton j  & 

Besides  those  variation*  in  the  agricultural  practice  of 
this  country  which  arise  from  diversities  of  soil  and  climate, 
there  are  others  which  are  due  to  tho  distribution  of  the 
population.  The  proximity  of  cities  and  towns,  or  of 
populous  villages,  inhabited  by  a  manufacturing  or  mining 
population,  implies  a  demand  for  dairy  produce  and  vege- 
tables, aa  well  as  for  provender  and  litter,  and  at  the  same 
time  affords  an  ample  supply  of  manure  to  aid  in  their 
reproduction.  Such  commodities,  from  their  bulk  or  perish- 
able nature,  do  not  admit  of  long  carriage.  The  supplies 
of  these  must  therefore  be  drawn  from  comparatively 
limited  areas,  and  the  character  of  the  husbandry  pursued 
there  is  determined  apart  from  those  general  influences 
previously  referred  to.  From  these  and  other  causes  there 
is  a  diversity  in  the  practice  of  British  agriculture  which 
increases  the  difficulty  of  describing  it  accurately.  Indeed, 
it  is  ao  well  known  that  there  are  peculiarities  of  cha- 
racter attaching  to  almost  every  individual  field  and 
farm,  and  still  more  to  every  different  district  or 
county,  which  demand  corresponding  modifications  of 
treatment  in  order  to  their  successful  cultivation,  that 
a  prudent  man,  if  required  to  take  the  management  of 
a  farm  in  some  district  greatly  inferior  in  its  general 
system  of  farming  to  that  which  he  may  have  left,  will 
yet  be  very  cautious  in  innovating  upon  specific  practices 
of  the  natives. 

To  such  peculiarities  it  is  obviously  impracticable  to  refer 
in  auch  a  treatise  as  the  present  They  are  referred  to 
now  because  they  suggest  an  explanation  of  some  of  those 
discrepar  ;ies  in  the  practice  and  opinions  of  farmers, 
equally  successful  in  their  respective  localities,  which  we 
constantly  meet  with  ;  and  because,  in  proceeding  to  deli- 
neate the  practice  of  Berwickshire,  where  our  personal 
experience  has  been  gained  by  upwards  of  forty  years  of 
actual  farming,  we  would  deprecate  the  idea  of  claiming 
for  its  modes  a  superiority  over  those  of  other  district*. 
Its  geographical  position,  and  the  mixed  husbandry  pur- 
sued in  it,  would  justify,  in  some  measure,  its  being 
referred  to  a*  a  fair  aample  of  the  national  agriculture. 
But  it  is  on  the  specific  ground  that  it  is  best  to  speak 
from  actual  experience  as  far  a*  that  will  serve,  that  we 
vindicate  this  i  ' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
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Section  1.— General  Requititt*. 

In  pursuance  of  tbo  plan  already  indicated,  let  us  now 
refer  for  a  little  to  Farm- Building*.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
soil  as  the  raw  material  upon  which  the  farmer  operates : 
hia  homestead  may,  in  like  manner,  be  regarded  as  his 
manufactory.  That  it  may  servo  this  purpose  in  any  good 
measure,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  accommodation 
afforded  by  it  bo  adequate  to  the  extent  of  the  farm,  and 
adapted  to  tho  kind  of  husbandry  pursued  upon  it.  It 
should  be  placed  upon  a  dry,  sunny,  sheltered  site,  have  a 
good  supply  of  water,  and  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
centre  of  the  farm.  The  buildings  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  economise  labour  to  tho  utmost  It  should  be  con- 
structed of  substantial  materials,  so  as  to  be  easily  kept  i> 
repair,  and  to  diminish,  to  tho  utmost,  risk  from  hra 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  existing  homesteads 
will  suffice  to  show  that  in  their  construction  these  obvious 
conditions  havo  been  aadly  neglected.  For  one  farm 
really  well  equipped  in  this  respect,  hundreds  are  to  be 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  more  especially 
in  England,  most  wretchedly  deficient  Wherever  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  impossible  that  the  farmer,  however  skilful 
or  industrious,  can  make  the  most  of  his  materials,  or 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  his  better  furnished  neigh- 
bours. As  tho  agricultural  community  becomes  more 
generally  alive  to  the  importance  of  economising  labour 
by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  buildings,  and  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  tho  production  of  beef  (and  adding  to  the 
amount  and  fertilising  power  of  the  ho  me- mad  o  manure)  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  live  stock  is  housed,  we  may 
hope  that  improvement  in  this  department  will  make  rapid 
progress.  Tenants  will  refuso  to  embark  their  capital,  and 
waste  their  skill  and  labour,  on  farms  unprovided  with 
suitable  apparatus  for  cultivating  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, landlords  and  their  agents  will  by-and-by  find 
that  until  this  is  done,  they  must  put  up  with  an  inferior 
tenantry,  an  antiquated  husbandry,  and  with  lower  and 
worse-paid  rents. 

Section  2.— Plant. 

In  erecting  new  homesteads,  or  in  making  considerable 
additions  to  or  alterations  upon  existing  ones,  it  is  of 
much  importance  to  call  in  tho  aid  of  an  architect  of  ascer- 
tained experience  in  this  department  of  his  art,  and  then 
to  have  the  work  performed  by  contracts  founded  upon  the 
plans  and  specifications  which  he  has  furnished.  A 
reasonable  sum  thus  expended  will  be  amply  returned  in 
the  cost,  trouble,  and  disappointment,  which  it  usually 
saves  to  both  landlord  and  tenant  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  future  a  greater  number  of  thoroughly  qualified  architects 
will  devote  themselves  to  this  department  of  their  profession, 
and  that  they  will  meet  with  adequate  encouragement  It 
is  not,  therefore,  with  the  view  of  superseding  their 
services,  but  simply  to  illustrate  our  references  to  existing 
practices,  that  wo  subjoin  a  plan  of  farm-buildings. 

While  protesting  against  the  utter  rudeness  and  inade- 
quacy of  the  great  majority  of  homesteads,  we  must  also 
deprecate  the  hurtful  expenditure  sometimes  lavished  in 
erecting  buildings  of  an  extent  and  style  altogether 
disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  and  out  of  keep- 
ing with  its  homely  purpose*.  When  royalty  or  nobility, 
with  equal  benefit  to  themselves  and  their  country,  make 
agriculture  their  recreation,  it  is  altogether  befitting  that 
in  such  cases  the  farm-yard  should  be  of  such  a  style  as  to 
adorn  the  park  in  which  it  is  situated.  And  even  those 
intended  for  plain  everyday  fanning  need  not  be  un- 
sightly;  for  ugliness  is  sometimes  more  costly  than 
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elegance.  Let  utility,  ecouomy,  and  comfort,  first  be 
secured,  and,  along  with  these,  as  much  as  possible  of 
that  pleasing  effect  which  arises  from  just  proportions, 
harmonious  arrangement,  and  manifest  adaptation  to  the 
use  the  buildings  are  designed  for. 

Section  3. — Principles  of  Arrangement. 

The  barn,  with  its  thrashing-machinery,  and  other 
appurtenances,  naturally  forms  the  nucleus  of  tho  home- 
stead, and  regulates  the  distribution  of  the  other  buildings. 
The  command  of  water-power  will  often  determine  the 
exact  site  of  the  barn,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  buildings. 
The  cheapness  and  safety  of  this  motive-power  render  it 
well  worth  while  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  to  secure 
it,  when  a  really  sufficient  and  regular  supply  of  it  can  be 
had.  But  the  difficulty  of  securing  this  when  the  adjoining 
lands  aro  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  great  efficiency  and 
facility  of  application  of  steam-power,  are  good  reasons 
why  precarious  supplies  of  water-power  should  now  be 
rated  very  differently  than  they  were  when  a  horse-wheel 
or  windmill  were  the  only  alternatives.  A  very  usual  and 
suitable  arrangement  is  to  have  the  whole  buildings, 
forming  a  lengthened  parallelogram,  facing  south  or  south- 
east; the  barn  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  north 
range,  with  the  engine-house  behind  it,  and  the  straw- 
house  at  right  angles  in  front,  with  doors  on  both  sides  fc* 
the  ready  conveyance  of  Utter  and  fodder  to  the  yards,  <fcc 
It  is  always  advantageous  to  have  the  bam  of  sufficient 
height  to  afford  ample  accommodation  to  the  thrashing  and 
winnowing  nuchinery.  When  the  disposition  of  the  ground 
admits,  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  the  stackyard  on 
a  level  with  the  upper  barn,  so  that  tho  unthrashed  corn 
may  be  wheeled  into  it  on  barrows,  or  on  a  low-wheeled 
truck  drawn  by  a  horse.  Failing  this,  the  sheaves  are 
usually  pitched  in  at  a  wide  opening  from  a  framed  cart. 
The  space  on  which  the  cart  stands  while  this  is  going  on 
is  usually  paved,  that  loose  ears  and  scattered  grain  may 
be  gathered  up  without  being  soiled  ;  and  it  is  a  further 
improvement  to  have  it  covered  by  some  simple  roof,  to 
protect  the  sheaves  from  sudden  rain. 

It  is  a  good  arrangement  to  have  the  straw-barn  fitted 
up  with  a  loft,  on  the  level  of  the  opening  at  which  the 
straw  is  discharged  from  the  thrashing-mill,  so  as  to  admit 
of  fodder  being  stored  above  and  litter  below.  A  spamM 
trap-door  in  front  of  the  shaker  retains  the  straw  above,  or 
lets  it  fall  to  tho  ground  as  required.  This  upper  floor  of 
the  straw-barn  is  the  most  convenient  place  for  fixing  a 
chaff-cutter  to  bo  driven  by  tho  thrashing-power.  The 
granary  should  communicate  with  the  upper  barn,  that  the 
dressed  grain  may  be  raised  to  it  by  machinery. 

A  loft  over  the  engine-room,  communicating  with  the 
upper  barn  and  granary,  forms  a  suitable  place  for  fixing  a 
grinding-mill,  bruising  rollers,  and  cake-breakers,  as  it  affords 
opportunity  for  having  these  machines  easily  connected  with 
the  steam-power.  It  suits  well  to  have  the  house  in  whkh 
cattle  food  is  cooked  attached  to  and  under  the  same  roof 
as  the  engine-house,  Ono  coal  store  and  chimney  thus 
serves  for  both.  Over  this  cooking-house,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  grinding-loft,  may  advantageously  be  placed 
a  kiln,  to  be  heated  by  the  waste  steam  from  the  angina 
An  open  shod  outside  the  barn,  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
circular  saw,  is  also  a  desideratum.  By  the  aid  of  the  latter 
machine  and  a  handy  labourer,  the  timber  required  for  ordi- 
nary repairs  on  the  farm  may  be  cut  out  at  trifling  expense. 

The  cattle-housing,  of  whatever  description,  where  there 
are  the  largest  and  most  frequent  demands  for  straw,  is 
placed  nearest  to  the  straw-house,  and  in  communication 
with  the  turnip  st  ores,  and  the  house  (if  any)  in  which  food 
is  cooked  or  otherwise  prepared.  Where  cattle  are  bred, 
the  cow-house  and  calf-house  are  kept  together.    A  roomy 
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working  court  is  always  a  great  convenience,  und  it  suits 
well  to  hare  the  stable  opening  to  it,  and  the  cart-shed  and 
tool-house  occupying  another  side.  Costly  machines,  such 
as  corn -drills  and  reaping  machines,  require  to  be  kept  in  a 
locked  place,  to  preserve  them  from  the  collisions,  and  the 
loss  or  derangement  of  their  minute  parts,  to  which  they 
are  exposed  in  an  open  cart-shed. 

An  abundant  supply  of  good  water  is  a  most  important 
matter.  The  best  source  is  from  springs,  at  such  an 
elevation  as  to  admit  of  its  being  brought  in  a  pipe,  with 
a  continuous  flow.  Failing  this  a  well  and  pump  is  the 
usual  alternative,  although  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
collect  the  rain-water  from  the  roofs,  and  presf  ve  it  in  a 
capacious  and  carefully- made  tank.  In  ever  /  case  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  regulating  cistern,  from  which  it  is 
distributed  by  pipe  to  every  part  of  the  homestead  where 
it  is  required.  It  is,  in  every  case,  of  importance  to  have 
the  eaves  of  the  whole  buildings  spouted,  and  the  rain- 
water carried  where  it  can  do  no  mischief.  Where  fattening 
cattle  are  kept  in  open  yards  with  sheds,  by  spouting  the 
eaves,  and  slightly  hollowing  the  yards  towards  their 
centres,  the  urine  to  a  large  extent  is  absorbed  by  the  litter, 
and  retained  in  the  manure.  Tho  effectual  way,  however, 
is  to  have  the  whole  of  the  yards  roofed  over.  Tho  waste 
of  food  and  litter,  and  the  damage  sustained  alike  by  cattle 
and  manure,  from  the  excessive  rainfall  of  winter  1872-3, 
has  probably  done  more  than  any  amount  of  argument 
could  do  to  convince  farmers  of  this.  If  stall  feeding  is 
practised,  a  pit  is  required,  into  which  the  solid  dung  is 
wheeled  and  the  liquid  conveyed  by  drains.  Liquid  manure 
tanks  are  at  present  in  universal  repute,  but  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  when  treating  of  manures,  that  they  are 
not  such  an  indispensable  appendage  to  a  farm-yard  as  is 
generally  asserted.  In  Scotland  it  is  customary  to  carry 
the  dung  from  the  byres  into  a  yard  in  which  young  cattle 
are  kept,  where  it  is  daily  spread  about  and  subjected  to 
farther  treading,  along  with  such  quantities  of  fresh  litter 
as  are  deemed  necessary.  That  from  the  stables  is  carried 
into  the  adjoining  feeding-yard,  and  it  is  usually  remarked 
that  the  cattle  occupying  it  make  more  rapid  progress 
than  their  neighbours. 

An  important  part  of  the  buildings  of  a  farm  are  the 
cottages  for  its  labourers.  It  is  in  all  cases  expedient  to 
hive  the  people  required  for  the  ordinary  working  of  a  farm 
resident  upon  it;  and  it  is  always  much  better  to  have 
families,  each  in  its  own  cottage,  than  a  number  of  young 
people  boarded  in  tho  farm-kitchen,  or  with  tho  farm- 
overseer.  These  cottages  are  usually  a  little  removed  from 
the  other  farm-buildings,  and  it  is,  on  various  accounts, 
better  to  have  them  so.  There  is,  however,  an  advantage 
in  having  the  cottages  of  the  farm-steward  and  cattleman 
either  within  the  courtyard,  or  close  to  its  entrance,  that 
these  responsible  functionaries  may  at  all  times  be  near 
their  charge,  and  especially  that  they  may  ba  at  hand 
when  any  of  the  live  stock  require  night  attendance.  As 
there  are  manifold  advantages  in  having  but  one  main 
entrance  to  the  homestead,  and  that  closed  by  a  gate  which 
can  bo  locked  at  night,  it  will  be  obviously  necessary 
to  have  the  keeper  of  tho  key  close  at  hand  to  open  the 
gate  by  night  if  required  Much  more  attention  than 
formerly  is  now  paid  to  the  construction  of  cottages.  The 
apartments  are  better  floored,  higher  in  the  roof,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  secure  comfort  and  decency.  Besides  a 
tmall  garden,  each  cottage  is  usually  provided  with  a  pig- 
sty and  ash-pit,  and  in  soma  cases  with  a  coal-place  and 
privy  besides. 

The  position  and  style  of  the  farmer's  dwelling  also 
claims  a  remark  here.  The  approved  mode  used  to  be,  to 
place  it  either  directly  in  front  or  rear  of  the  farm-yard,  on 
the  ground  that  the  fanner  would  thus  have  his  premises 


and  cattle  under  his  eye  even  when  in  his  parlour  or  bed- 
room. As  has  been  well  remarked,  "  The  advantages  of 
this  parlour-farming  are  not  very  apparent,  the  attendant 
evils  glaringly  so.  If  the  condition  of  ready  communication 
be  obtained,  tho  farm-house  Bhould  be  placed  where  the 
amenities  of  a  country  residence  can  be  best  enjoyed."1  On 
all  hands  we  now  hear  it  urged,  that  it  is  only  by  men 
possessed  of  capital  and  intelligence  that  the  business  of 
farming  can  be  rendered  remunerative.  Those  who  desire 
to  have  such  men  for  tenants  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed 
by  providing  a  commodious  and  comfortable  farmery, 
pleasantly  placed  among  trees  and  shrubs,  than  by  setting 
it  down  in  the  precincts  of  the  dung-heap. 

CHAPTER  V. 

FENCES. 

Section  1. — Benefit  of  Ftncet. 
The  fences  by  which  farms  are  generally  enclosed  and 
subdivided  form  another  part  of  what  may  be  termed  theii 
fixtures,  and  may  therefore  be  suitably  noticed  here.  When 
lands  are  let  to  a  tenant,  tho  buildings  and  fences  are 
usually  put  into  sufficient  repair,  and  he  is  taken  bound  to 
keep  and  leave  them  so  at  the  issue  of  his  occupancy. 
Although  there  are  some  persons  who  advocate  the  total 
removal  of  subdivision  fences,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  farm  as  a  whole,  and  the  Eides  of  public  thorough- 
fares which  may  intersect  it,  should  be  guarded  by  sufficient 
fences  of  some  kind.  The  general  belief  has  hitherto  been, 
that  there  is  a  farther  advantage  in  having  the  land 
subdivided  by  permanent  fences  into  enclosures-of  moderate 
size.  The  use  of  such  partition  fences  is  not  only  to  confine 
the  live  stock  to  particular  fields,  or  restrain  them  from 
trespassing  on  the  other  crops,  but  to  afford  shelter  from 
cutting  winds.  It  is  now  frequently  urged,  that  the  heavier 
cattle  should  never  bo  turned  to  pasture  at  all,  but  kept  on 
roots  and  green  forage  the  whole  year  round,  and  that  sheep 
can  bo  managed  satisfactorily  by  means  of  movable  hurdles. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  practice  of  soiling  will 
become  more  "general,  as  it  undoubtedly  deserves  to  da 
Still,  this  does  not  necessarily  call  for  the  total  removal  of 
subdivision  fences,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  an 
imprudent  proceeding  It  is  probable  that  those  who  have 
adopted  it  have  done  so  very  much  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  opposite  extreme.  There  are  large  portions  of  the 
finest  land  in  England  so  encumbered  with  hedges  and 
hedgerow  trees,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  profitable 
cultivation.  In  many  cases  tho  fields  are  so  small  and  the 
trees  so  large  that  their  roots  actually  meet  from  the 
opposite  sides,  and  pervade  the  entire  surface  soil  of  the 
area  enclosed  by  them.  When  manure  is  applied  to  such 
fields,  it  is  monopolised  by  these  freebooters  from  tho  hedges, 
and  the  crops  of  grain  or  hay,  such  aa  they  are,  are  so 
screened  from  the  sun  and  wind  that  there  is  great  risk  of 
their  being  spoiled  in  tho  harvesting  If  drains  are  made 
in  such  fields,  they  are  speedily  filled  up  by  tho  rootlets, 
and  thus  rendered  useless.  It  has  been  computed  that  not 
less  than  one  and  a  quarter  million  acres  are  occupied  by 
hedgerows  in  England  and  Wales,  and  that  if  tho  land 
overshaded  and  plundered  by  roots  be  included,  tho  amount 
is  three  millions.  In  Devonshire  one-fourth  of  the  en- 
closures in  many  parishes  are  under  two  acres  ;  mora  than 
one-third  under  t/iree  acres ;  and  nearly  two-thirds  under 
four  acres.  Two  millions,  at  least,  of  these  acres  might  be 
redeemed,  and  what  a  margin  is  here  available  for  increased 
production  1  Tho  land  thus  wasted  would  probably  yield 
a  gum  equal  to  county  and  poor  rates,  and  perhaps  malt-tas 

1  For  further  information  on  Farm  Building*,  •«•  also  Merlon' 
Ovclopadia  of  Agriculture  arUels  "Tana  Buildings,"  sad  Tht  Book 
Farm  BuxUuyi,  by  Hsnrr  BUphsns  and  a  Scott  Dura,  Edin 
burgh,  1801. 
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too-1  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  zealous 
agricultural  improvers  should  look  upon  hedgerows  much 
as  American  settlers  do  upon  their  forests,  and,  like  them, 
be  sometimes  indiscriminate  in  their  clearings.  We  believe 
that  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  laud,  whether  for 
pasture  or  tillage,  subdivided  into  parallel-sided  fields  of 
from  ten  to  forty  acres  each,  according  to  the  site  of  the 
form,  by  means  of  permanent  fences  of  a  kind  adapted  to 
the  locality. 

Section  2. —  Varieties  of  Fence*. 
When  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  common  white  thorn,  hedges  formed  of  it  combino 
efficiency,  economy,  and  ornament,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  fence.  But  to  have  a  really  efficient  thorn 
hedge,  much  attention  must  be  paid  to  its  planting,  rearing, 
and  after  management  In  proceeding  to  run  a  new  line 
of  thorn  hedge,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  soil  ia  clean 
aud  in  good  heart,  and  that  the  subsoil  is  porous  and  dry. 
When  these  conditions  do  not  obtain,  they  must  be  secured 
by  fallowing,  manuring,  draining,  and  trenching.  The 
young  quicks  should  be  stout  and  well  rooted ;  not  taken 
indiscriminately  as  they  stand  in  the  nurserymen's  beds, 
but  of  uniform  stoutness.  Such  selected  plants  are  always 
to  be  had  for  a  small  additional  price,  which  will  be  found 
to  be  well  repaid  in  the  superior  progress  of  Buch  plants, 
when  contrasted  with  that  of  others  taken  as  they  chance 
to  come  to  hand  The  embryo  fence  must  be  kept  free 
of  weeds,  and  secured  from  the  encroachments  of  cattle  by 
a  line  of  rails  on  both  aides.  Some  persons  advise  that  the 
young  hedge  should  from  the  first  be  trimmed  into  line  by 
using  the  pruning-hook  after  each  year's  growth.  It  is 
certainly  better  not  to  touch  it  with  the  knife,  or,  at  least, 
only  to  restrain  an  occasional  shoot  that  unduly  overtops 
its  neighbours,  until  the  centre  stems  are  at  least  a  couple 
of  inches  in  diameter.  If  the  plants  are  then  headed  over 
fence-high,  and  the  lateral  shoots  pruned  to  a  straight  line, 
a  close  fence  with  a  substantial  backbone  in  it  is  secured; 
whereas  by  pruning  annually  from  the  first,  a  fence  is 
obtained  that  pleases  the  eye,  but  which,  consisting  only  of 
a  mass  of  spray,  presents  no  effectual  barrier  to  cattle. 
When  a  thorn  hedge  has  reached  the  stage  just  referred  to, 
the  protecting  rails  may  be  removed,  and  the  hedge  kept  in 
ia  neat  and  efficient  state  by  annual  pruning.  On  good, 
deep  sod,  thorns  will  stand  this  constant  removal  of  the 
annual  growth  of  spray  for  many  year*  without  injury, 
especially  if  the  pruning  is  delayed  until  the  leaf  has  fallen. 
In  less  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  found  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  withhold  the  pruning-knife  for  a  few  years 
together.  When  the  hedge  has  been  reinvigorated  by  such 
periods  of  unrestrained  growth,  it  can  again  be  cut  back  to 
the  centre  stems,  and  subjected  anew  to  a  course  of  annual 
pruning.  To  insure  a  close  fence,  the  bottom  of  the  hedge 
must  at  all  times  be  kept  clear  of  tall  weeds.  Tho 
constant  use  of  the  wecding-iron  is,  however,  objectionable  ; 
for,  besides  being  expensive,  it  injures  the  bark  of  the  thorns 
and  thereby  impairs  their  health.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to 
out  the  weeds  close  to  the  surface  twice  a  year  by  means 
of  a  reaping-hook  or  short  scythe. 

In  arable  lands,  by  this  plan  of  keeping  hedges  about 
four  feet  high,  and  cutting  down  the  weeds  as  required, 
an  efficient  and  ornamental  fence  is  maintained  at  com- 
l-aratively  small  cost,  and  with  little  injury  to  the  ad- 
joining crops  from  shading,  or  the  harbouring  of  weeds 
and  vermin. 

Although  the  white  thorn  forms  a  better  hedge  than  any 
shrub  yot  tried  for  the  purpose  in  this  country,  there  are 
many  upland  situations  where  the  beech  and  hornbeam  grow 
freely,  and  are  to  be  preferred  either  alone  or  in 


mixture  with  it  These  plant*,  and  also  crab  or  slue,  an 
sometimes  useful  in  filling  a  gap  occasioned  by  the  removal 
of  a  hedgerow  tree  or  the  death  of  a  portion  of  thorn  hedge. 

In  exposed  situations,  where  thorns  do  not  thrive, 
dryttone  wall*  are  the  most  usual  substitute. 
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carefully  constructed,  of  stones  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
they  last  a  long  time,  and  form  an  excellent  fence.  Their 
durability  is  much  enhanced  by  having  the  cope-stones  set 
in  lime-mortar.  A  layer  along  the  centre  of  the  wall,  and 
an  external  pointing,  of  limo-mortar  will  also  repay  tie 
additional  first  cost  thus  incurred.  A  wall  of  this  kind 
four  feet  high,  exclusive  of  tho  cope,  while  quite  sufficient 
to  restrain  cattle  and  the  heavier  kinds  of  sheep,  is  no 
barrier  to  the  mountain  breeds,  which  can  easily  clear  t 
six-foot  wall 

A  simple  and  very  effective  fence  has,  however,  coice 
much  into  use  of  late  years.  It  is  composed  of  iron  wire 
(No.  8  being  the  size  most  commonly  used),  which  is 
attached  by  small  staples  to  common  stakes,  such  as  ait 
used  for  wooden  railings,  driven  firmly  into  the  ground 
about  five  feet  apart  The  wire  is  drawn  out  of  the  coil, 
and  the  ends  of  the  various  lengths  or  threads  are  neat); 
joined  by  first  heating  them,  and  then  twisting  the  one  into 
the  other,  until  the  quantity  required  for  the  stretch  of  fence 
is  run  out  It  is  then  attached  to  every  third  or  fourth 
stake  by  a  staple,  which  must  not  be  driven  home.  The 
other  lines  of  wire  are  then  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
each  being  attached  to  the  stakes  at  such  width  apart  as 
has  been  determined  upon,  and  marked  upon  the  stakes. 
A  ready  way  of  doing  this  is  by  stretching  along  the  stakes 
a  common  gardener's  line  which  has  been  previously  rubbed 
with  chalk,  or  a  charred  stick,  and  striking  it  against  th« 
stakes  at  the  required  heights,  in  the  way  that  sawyers  mark 
a  plank.  When  the  requisite  number  of  wires  has  thus  been 
loosely  attached,  they  are  pulled  as  tight  as  possible  by  the 
hands  of  the  workmen,  after  which  a  screw  or  lever  is  applied 
to  each  in  turn  untd  it  is  made  perfectly  tight  As  the 
efficiency  of  this  kind  of  fence  is  wholly  dependent  on  perfect 
tightness  being  obtained,  a  stout  straining -post  must  be  fizcJ 
securely  in  the  ground  at  the  end  of  each  line  of  fence. 
This  serves  the  double  purpose  of  furnishing  a  fulcrum  lot 
the  stretching  instrument,  and  a  secure  attachment  for  tie 
ends  of  the  wires.  When  the  straining  is  accomplished, 
each  wire  ia  stapled  to  each  stake.  The  gates  are  usually 
hung  upon  these  straining-posts.  Although  wooden  strain 
ing-posts  are  commonly  used,  some  persons  prefer  iron  ones, 
fixed  into  brge  blocks  of  stone.  Five  wires  thus  stretched, 
at  an  average  width  of  six  inches,  form  an  effectual  fence 
for  the  wildest  sheep.  They  could,  indeed,  easily  clear  it  so 
far  as  height  is  concerned,  but  they  are  afraid  to  leap  at 
an  object  which  they  cannot  see  untd  they  are  close  upon  it 
They  may  be  seen  at  first  walking  along  the  line  anxiously 
looking  for  an  opening,  and  if  one  more  bold  than  the  othen 
makes  a  run  at  it,  he  is  sure  to  catch  such  a  fall  as  effectually 
detera  him  from  repeating  the  attempt  With  these  cheap 
and  portable  materials,  which  any  labourer  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence can  easily  put  together,  a  fence  admirably  adapted 
for  enclosing  or  subdividing  mountain  pastures  is  now  quit* 
attainable  by  every  sheep-farmer,  and  will  well  repay  its  cost 
It  is  equally  available  for  protecting  young  thorn  hedges, 
and  genorally  for  all  purposes  for  which  wooden  railing  u 
used.  As  a  fence  for  cattle  or  horses,  it  ia  advisable  to  add 
a  single  rail  of  wood  nailed  fiat  along  tho  top  of  the  stakes, 
which  must  be  sawn  off  evenly  for  this  purpose.  As  can- 
pared  with  wooden  railing,  wire  is  much  cheaper  and  more 
durable,  and  more  easily  kept  in  repair.  It  is  cheaper  also 
than  atone  walls,  available  in  many  situations  where  tart 
are  not,  and  a  more  certain  barrier  to  agile  sheep ;  but  it » 
less  durable,  and  affords  no  shelter. 

The  latter  defect  can  in  som 
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raising  a  low  mound  of  turf, 
the  top  of  thi?  mound,  and 


running  the  wire-fence  along 


it  the 


of  the 


We  have  already  noticed  that  the  fences  of  a  farm  are 
usually  erected  by  the  landlord  and  kept  in  repair  by  the 
tenant  The  latter  is  at  least  usually  taken  bound  in  his 
lease  to  keep  and  leave  them  in  good  order ;  but  as.  this 
obligation  is  often  very  indifferently  performed,  and  much 
damage  and  vexation  occasioned  in  consequence,  it  is  always 
expedient  that  a  person  should  be  appointed  by  the  landlord 
to  attend  to  the  fences,  and  the  half  of  his  wages  charged 
against  the  tenant  By  such  a  course,  dilapidation  and  dis- 
putes are  effectually  guarded  against,  and  the  eyesore  of 
defective,  ill-kept  fences  is  wholly  removed. 

CHAPTER  VL 

iUCHISia  AND  IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

Section  1. — Recent  Improvements. 
That  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  may  be  carried  on  to  the 
best  advantage,  it  is  necessary  that  the  farmer  be  provided 
with  a  sufficient  stock  of  machines  and  implements  of 
the  best  construction.  Very  great  improvement  has 
of  late  years  taken  place  in  this  department  of 
mechanics.  Tho  great  agricultural  societies  of  the 
kingdom  have  devoted  much  of  their  attention  to  it ; 
and  under  their  auspices,  and  stimulated  by  their 
premiums,  exhibitions,  and  competitive  trials,  manu- 
facturers of  skill  and  capital  have  embarked  largely 
in  the  business.  In  many  instances  the  quality  of 
the  article  has  been  improved  and  its  cost  reduced. 
There  has  hitherto  been  a  tendency  to  produce  imple- 
ments needlessly  cumbrous  and  elaborate,  and  to  in- 
troduce variations  in  form  which  are  not  improvements. 
The  inventors  of  several  valuable  implements,  the  exclusive 
manufacture  of  which  they  have  secured  to  themselves  by 
,  appear  to  have  retarded  their  sale,  and  marred  their 
profits  by  the  exorbitant  prices  which  they  have  put 
opon  them.  Some,  however,  have  become  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages of  looking  rather  to  large  sales  with  a  moderate  profit 
on  each  article,  and  of  lowering  prices  to  secure  this.  A 
most  salutary  practice  has  now  become  common  of  inventors 
of  implements  of  ascertained  usefulness  granting  b'cence  to 
other  parties  to  use  their  patent-right  on  reasonable  terms, 
»nd  thns  removing  the  temptation  to  evade  it  by  introducing 
some  alteration  which  is  trumpeted  as  an  improvement, 
although  really  the  reverse. 

The  extended  use  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  construction 
rf  agricultural  implements  is  materially  adding  to  their 
durability,  and  generally  to  their  efficiency,  and  is  thus  a 
source  of  considerable  saving  While  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  this  department,  it  too  commonly  happens 
that  the  villago  mechanics,  by  whom  a  large  portion  of  this 
dsss  of  implements  is  made  and  repaired,  are  exceedingly 
unskilled,  and  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  their 
«t  They  usually  furnish  good  materials  and  substantial 
workmanship,  but  by  their  unconscious  violation  of  mecha- 
nical laws,  enormous  waste  of  motive  power  is  continually 
incurred,  and  poor  results  are  attained  This  can  probably 
be  remedied  only  by  the  construction  of  the  more  costly  and 
complex  machines  being  carried  on  in  extensive  factories, 
where,  under  the  combined  operation  of  scientific  superin- 
tendence, ample  capital,  and  skilled  labour,  aided  by  steam- 
power,  the  work  can  be  so  performed  as  to  combine  the 
of  excellence  with  the  minimum  of  cost 


Section  2.— Ploughs. 
We  begin  our  brief  notice  of  the  implements  of  tho  farm 
with  those  used  for  the  tillage  of  the  soil    Of  these  the 
kit  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  plough.    A  history 


ancient  Sarele.  to  its  most  imprdVed  form  at  the  present  day, 
is  necessarily  a  history  of  agriculture.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  progress  of  the 
art  in  any  country,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
may  be  formed  by  ascertaining  the  structure  of  the  plough. 
Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  its  construction  in  Britain 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  never  more  than  at  the  present 
day.  After  all  that  has  been  done,  it  is  still,  however,  an 
unsettled  point  which  is  the  best  plough  for  different  soils 
and  kinds  of  work  ;  and  accordingly,  many  varying  forms 
of  it  are  in  use  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  have 
tho  rep  a  tat  ion  of  being  most  skilfully  cultivated.  Eversince 
the  introduction  of  Small's  improved  twing-plough,  the 
universal  belief  in  Scotland,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
England,  has  been  that  this  is  the  best  form  of  the  imple- 
ment Wheel-ploughs  have  accordingly  been  spoken  of  by 
Scottish  agriculturists  in  the  most  depreciatory  terms,  and 
yet  it  turns  out  that  this  has  been  nothing  better  than  an 
unfounded  prejudice ;  for  when  subjected  to  careful  com- 
parative trial,  as  has  bsen  frequently  done  of  late,  tb» 


balance  of  excellence  is  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  the 
plough  with  wheels.  Its  advantages  arc,  that  it  is  easierof 
draught ;  that  the  quality  of  its  work  is  better  and  greatly 
mere  uniform  than  can  be  produced  by  a  swing  plough ; 
that  in  land  rendered  hard  by  drought,  or  other  causes,  it 
will  enter  and  turn  over  even  furrows  where  its  rival  either 
cannot  work  at  all,  or  at  best  with  great  irregularity  and 
severe  exertion  to  the  ploughman;  and,  lastly,  that  its 
efficiency  is  independent  of  skill  in  the  ploughman.  This 
last  quality  has  indeed  been  usually  urged  as  an  objection 
to  wheel-ploughs,  as  their  tendency  is  said  to  be  to  produce 
an  inferior  class  of  workmen.  Those  who  know  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a  field  ploughed  uniformly,  and  especially  of 
getting  the  depth  of  furrow  specified  by  the  master  adhered 
to  over  a  field,  and  by  all  the  ploughmen,  can  best  appreciate 
the  value  of  an  implement  that,  when  once  properly  adjusted, 
will  cut  every  furrow  of  an  equal  width  and  depth,  and  lay 
them  all  over  at  exactly  tho  same  angle.  The  diversity  in 
the  quality  of  the  work  at  those  ploughing  competitions,  to 
which  only  the  picked  men  of  a  neighbourhood  are  sent, 
and  where  each  may  be  supposed  to  do  his  very  best,  shows 
conclusively  how  much  greater  it  must  bo  on  individual 
farms,  even  under  tbo  most  vigilant  superintendence,  In 
every  other  art  the  effect  of  improved  machinery  is  to 
supersede  manual  dexterity ;  and  it  does  seem  absurd  to 
count  that  an  objection  in  agriculture  which  is  an  ad  ran  tag  J 
in  everything  else.  There  u  more  force  in  tho  objection 
that  wheel-ploughs  are  inferior  to  swing  ones  in  ploughing 
cloddy  ground,  or  in  crossing  steep  ridges,  and  that  they 
cannot  bo  used  for  forming  drills  for  turnip  or  other  crops. 
This  objection  vanishes  when  it  is  known  that  in  the  most 
improved  wheel-ploughs,  the  wheels  can  bo  laid  aside  at 
pleasure,  and  that  they  can  then  be  used  in  all  respects  as 
swing-ploughs.  A  mould-board,  somewhat  higher  and 
wider  behind  than  that  best  adapted  for  ordinary  work,  is 
required  for  forming  tunup-drilla.  This,  however,  is  easily 
managed  by  having  two  distinct  mould-boards  for  each 
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nr  bulking  plough  for  drilling.  An  important  feature  in 
the  English  ploughs  is,  that  they  are  fitted  with  caat-iron 
•hares,  which,  being  case-hardened  on  their  under  surface, 
wear  unequally,  and  so  preserve  a  sharp  edga  The  necessity 
for  daily  recourse  to  the  smithy  is  thus  removed,  and  along 
with  it  that  irregularity  in  tho  quality  of  the  work  and 
draught  of  the  plough,  which  so  often  arises  from  witting 
or  unwitting  alterations  being  made  in  the  tet  of  the 
share  in  the  course  of  its  unceasing  journeys  thither.  These 
cast-iron  shares  are  slightly  more  brittle  than  those  made 
of  malleable  iron  with  steel  points ;  but  it  is  of  importance 
in  determining  their  comparative  merits  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  prime  cost  of  the  former — lOd  to  la  each — is  so 
small  as  to  render  them  at  the  year's  end  the  least  expensive 
of  the  two.  When  it  is  desired  to  turn  a  very  deep  furrow, 
a  plough  is  used  differing  from  the  common  one  only  in 
being  somewhat  larger  and  stronger  in  all  its  parts,  with 
four  horses  to  draw  it 

Ploughs  which  break  and  stir  tho  subsoil,  without  bringing 
It  to  the  surface,  by  following  in  the  wake  of  the  common  I 
plough,  are  now  much  used.  The  first  of  the  kind — the 
invention  of  tho  late  Mr  Smith  of  Dcan.it  on — is  a  ponderous 
implement,  requiring  at  least  four  good  horses  to  draw  it 
It  is  well  adapted  for  displacing  and  aiding  in  the  removal 
of  earth-fast  stones.  The  inventor  has  happily  described 
its  operation  by  terming  it  a  "  horse  pick."  Read's  subsoil- 
plough  is  a  much  lighter  implement,  which  can  usually  be 
drawn  by  two  horses.  Since  the  introduction  of  thorough 
draining,  it  is  found  beneficial  to  loosen  the  soil  to  a  much 
greater  depth  than  was  formerly  practicable,  and  this  class 
of  implements  is  well  fitted  for  the  work.  It  is  always  ad- 
visable to  use  this  implement,  and  to  mark  and  dig  out  the 
large  stones  encountered  by  it,  before  introducing  steam 
cultivation. 

I S roft -  j \\ lire  or  p^f*^^  oti cjlifl  are  much  used  in  various 
parts  of  England  in  the  autumn  cleaning  of  stubble.  A 
broad -cutting  edge  is  made  to  penetrate  the  soil  to  tho  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches,  so  as  to  cut  up  the  root- weeds  which 
at  that  season  lie  for  the  most  part  near  the  surface. 
These,  as  well  as  the  stubble,  being  thus  detached  from  the 
firm  soil,  are  removed  by  harrowing  and  raking ;  after  which 
the  land  is  worked  by  the  common  plough.  An  implement 
of  this  kind  is  frequently  used  in  carrying  out  the  operation 
of  paring  and  burning  BentalTs  Broadshare  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  of  its  class ;  but  we  can  con- 
fidently recommend  the  common  plough,  stripped  of  it* 
mould-board  and  fitted  with  a  share  twelve  inches  broad, 
as  not  only  the  cheapest,  but  decidedly  the  must  efficient 
scarifier  that  has  yet  been  used. 

An  ingenious  Aberdeenshire  mechanic,  Mr  Pirie  of 
Kinmundy,  has  recently  invented  a  double-furrow  plough, 
on  an  entirely  new  principle,  which  has  met  with  general 
spproval,  and  has  already  been  adopted  by  all  tho  great 
plough  makers.  By  carrying  the  plough  on  three  wheels, 
one  on  the  land  and  two  bevelled  ones  in  the  angle  of  the 
furrow,  Mr  Pirie  dispenses  with  both  soles  and  side  plates, 
and  thereby  lessens  the  friction,  and  avoids  that  hurtful 
glazing  and  hardening  of  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  #hich 
attends  tho  use  of  other  ploughs.  So* much  is  the 
draught  lessened  by  this  improvement,  that  three  horses 
and  one  man  with  this  double-plough  can  perform  as 
much  work  in  a  day  as  four  horses  and  two  men  with 
two  ordinary  ploughs.  For  a  seed-furrow  or  level  field 
of  free  soil,  two  horses  are  quite  able  to  work  the  double- 
plough. 

Various  implements  of  the  plough  type,  so  modified  as 
to  adapt  them  for  particular  processes,  have  from  time  to 
time  been  offered  to  public  notice,  but  have  failed  to  meet 
with  general  favour.  We  limit  our  notice  to  those  of 
ascertained  utility,  and  refer  the  reader  who  desires  fuller 


information  to  Rantome'i  Implement*  of  Agriculture,1  sad 
the  more  recent  work  by  Messrs  Stephens  and  Scott 
Burn,  where  he  will  find  descriptions  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  them. 

Section  3. — G  rubber  I,  &c. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  plough  is  tho  class  of  imp'* 
menta  variously  called  grubbers,  cultivators,  drags,  or  scari- 
fiers. To  prepare  the  soil  for  the  crops  of  the  husbandman, 
it  is  necessary  to  pulverise  it  to  a  sufficient  depth,  and 
rid  it  of  weeds.  The  appropriate  function  of  the  plough  is 
to  penetrate,  break  up,  and  reverse  the  firm  surface  of  tho 
field.  This,  however,  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  process, 
and  does  but  prepare  for  the  more  thorough  disintegration 
which  has  usually  been  accomplished  by  harrowing,  rolling, 
and  repeated  ploughing*.  Now,  however  excellent  in  its 
own  place,  the  plough  is  a  cumbrous  and  tedious  pul- 
veriser, besides  needlessly  exposing  a  fresh  surface  at  each 
operation,  and  cutting  the  weeds  into  minute  portion!, 
which  renders  their  removal  more  difficult  These  defects 
were  long  felt,  and  suggested  tho  desirableness  of  bavin'; 
some  implement  of  intermediate  character  betwixt  U>« 
plough  and  harrow,  which  should  stir  the  soil  deeply  sad 
expeditiously  without  reversing  it,  and  bring  the  weeds 
unbroken  to  the  surface.  The  whole  tribe  of  grabber*, 
Ac.,  has  arisen  to  meet  this  demand,  and  we  shall  cow 
consider  the  comparative  merits  of  the  more  prominent  of 
the  group.  The  first  notice  is  due  to  Finlayson's  harrow, 
which,  as  improved  by  Scoular,  was,  until  recently,  the 
best  implement  of  its  kind.  Its  faults — and  they  attach 
equally  to  Kirkwood's  and  Wilkie'a—  are,  that  it  is  severs 
work  for  two  horses,  is  liable  to  choke  in  turfy  or  foul 
ground,  and  that  it  consolidates  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
while  producing  a  fine  tilth  on  the  surface.  Finlayson's 
grabber,  in  it*  improved  form,  weighs  about  five  cwt, 
and  costs  as  many  pounds. 

Another  useful  iinpVement  of  this  class  which  enjoys  s 
large  reputation  in  England  is  Biddle's  scarifier.    It  is 


BuUls'.  Sinker,  a*  by  Kjuuoiu.  *  Co. 


mounted  on  four  wheels — two  small  ones  in  front  and  tvo 
much  larger  behind.  The  framo  and  tines  are  of  caa- 
iron,  and  can  be  raised  and  depressed  at  plca.*ure  br 
means  of  two  levers  which  regulate  the  depth  to  which  tU 
tines  sball  penetrate.  The  tine*  are  prepared  to  receive 
case-hardened  cast-iron  points  of  different  widths,  or  steel 
hoes  of  uino  inches  width,  so  that  the  implement  can  be 
used  for  breaking  up  and  paring  tho  surface,  or  fm 
grubbing  out  weeds  and  pulverising  tho  soil,  as  may  be 
required.  An  important  feature  in  tliis  scarifier  is,  that 
it  keeps  its  hold  of  a  hard  surface  much  better  thaa  a 
plough  It  weighs  half  a  ton,  u  drawn  by  four  or  six 
horses,  and  costs  about  XI 8. 

1  The  Imf.Ua.nU  ej  Africullun,  by  J.  AUtn  lUotoma,  U*i 
1843.  TKt  Book  of  Fan*  Implement*  and  Mmckintt,  by  Ut»»J 
SUj,Uo»  sod  R.  Scotl  Burn.  Edi*. 
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The  Dveie  or  Uley  cultivator  has  many  features  in 
common  with  Biddlo's,  and  although  brought  forward  as 
an  improvement  upon  it,  has  not  established  its  title  to  bo 
so  regarded,  Tho  great  weight,  high  price,  and  amount 
of  horse-power  required  to  work  them,  are  serious  objec- 
tions to  all  these  implements. 

Of  jnoro  recent  notoriety  than  these,  and  contrasting 
with  them  favourably  in  theso  respects,  is  an  implement 
invented  by  the  late  Mr  John  Tcnnant,  at  Shields,  near 
Ayr,  and  now  popularly  known  as  Tcnnant's  grubber.  Iu 
construction,  as  the  annexed  cut  will  show,  is  simple  in  the 
extreme.    Its  weight  is  about  two  cwt,  its  price  £i,  10s., 


i  Grubber,  u  imprortJ  by  T.  Drown,  Edinj;ton. 

i^J  its  draught  easily  overcome  by  two  horses.  The  depth 
it  which  it  works  is  regulated  by  raising  or  lowering  tho 
shank  which  supports  its  wheels  in  front  Its  tines  can  bo 
easily  moved  on  their  supporting  bars,  and  it  may  bo 
worked  with  five  or  seven  as  desired  By  substituting  a 
shorter  hind  bar,  and  setting  tho  tines  more  closely  to- 
gether, it  makes  a  most  efficient  drill  grubber.  Wo  shall 
hare  occasion  to  refer  to  this  implement  frequently  in 


treating  of  tillage  operations.  The  improvement  which 
Mr  T.  Brown  has  made  on  Tcnnant'e, grubber  consist* 
mainly  in  the  mode  of  attaching  the  tines  to  the  bora.  Thir 
attachment,  which  the  cut  explains,  has  the  merit  of  bcinj 
at  once  very  simple  and  very  effectual.  The  tines  when 
thus  fixed  are  as  rigid  as  if  welded  to  the  bars,  and  yet,  by 
merely  slackening  the  screws  aud  driving  out  the  wedges, 
they  can  with  case  and  rapidity  be  cither  adjusted  at 
varying  widths  apart,  or  detached  for  repair. 


A,  Tine  ;  B,  lte»r«r;  C,  Wert;*,  [  Actual  Sue. 

Section  A.—SteamPoieer  Tillage  Implements. 
Such  are  tho  most  important  of  those  implement*  1j 
which  the  tilling  of  the  soil  has  hitherto  been  accom pushed, 
and  upon  which  the  farmer  must  continue  to  rely  so  long  as 
'  ho  uses  the  muscular  force  of  animals  as  hid  motive  power 


Fowtcr's  LotomoUvc 

But  the  progress  of  invention  has  at  last  made  the  steam- 
er, gin  e  practically  available  for  this  purpose,  and  accordingly 
we  here  introduce  some  notice  of  what  has  now  been  accom- 
plished, in  applying  steam  power  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
sod. 

After  many  abortive  attempts  to  do  this  by  moving 
the  engine  itself  over  tho  land  to  be  operated  upon,  it  is  now 
admitted  on  all  hand*  that  the  only  available  method  is  to 


with  Clip  Drum. 

communicate  the  power  from  the  engine  to  tho  implements 
by  means  of  steel  wire-ropes  and  windlasses.  This  is  done 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  somo  of  the  most  prominent  of  which 
we  shall  now  describe.  The  systems  actually  in  operation 
fall  under  twj  general  classes,  which  are  known  severally  as 
the  "  Direct"  and  the  "  Roundabout''  The  first  of  these  is 
the  system  introduced  by  Messrs  John  Fowler  &  Co.  of 
Comhill,  London,  and  now  to  well  known  in  connection  with 

L  —  40 
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their  name.  The  late  Mr  John  Fowler's  first  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  production  of  a  draining  apparatus,  and  it 
was  after  succeeding  in  this  apparently  more  arduous  effort 
that  he  adapted  his  tackle  to  the  hauling  of  tillage  imple- 
ments. After  various  tentative  changes,  Mr  Fowler  settled 
on  the  form  which  is  still  in  extensive  use.  It  consists  of 
a  single  locomotive  engine,  usually  of  12  or  14  horae-power, 
with  a  windlass  attached  to  it  under  the  boiler.  Around 
this  windlass  an  endless  steel  wire-rope  passes  with  a  single 
turn  in  a  groove,  which,  by  means  of  hinged  clips,  lays  hold 
of  nearly  the  entire  circumference  of  the  rope,  and  that  with 
a  force  proportioned  to  the  strain  upon  the  rope,  which  thus 
obtains  sufficient  grip  to  convey  the  necessary  hauling 
power  without  risk  of  supping  upon  the  drum.  This  wire- 
rope,  which  requires  to  be  just  twice  as  long  as  the  field  to 
be  tilled  is  wide,  passes  round  a  sheave  upon  a  self-acting 
anchor  placed  at  the  farther  side  of  the  field  opposite  to  the 
engine.  This  anchor  is  a  prominent  feature  in  Mr  Fowler's 
apparatus.  It  consists  of  a  low  truck  on  four  wheels,  with 
sharp  disc  edges,  which  cut  deeply  into  the  soil,  and  thus 
obtain  a  hold  sufficient  to  resist  the  strain  of  the  wire  rope. 
A  box,  loaded  with  stones,  is  fixed  on  the  outer  side  of  this 
truck  to  hinder  it  from  canting  over.  The  sheave  mounted 
upon  this  truck,  besides  serving  its  primary  use,  gives  motion 
when  required  to  a  dram,  which  winds  up  a  rope,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  fixed  well  a  head  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  truck  is  required  to  move.  Thus  the  apparatus  warps 
itself  along  the  headland  as  the  ploughing  progresses,  and  is 
kept  always  ru  -a -vw  to  the  engine,  which  moves  itself  forward 
by  its  own  locomotive  power  at  every  bout  of  the  ploughs, 


and  keeps  abreast  of  them.  That  the  rope  may  not  drag 
upon  the  ground,  friction  rollers  or  rope-  orters,  as  they  an 
called,  are  placed  at  suitable  intervals.  These  being  mounted 
on  wheels  and  strung  upon  the  rope,  are  now  in  a  good 
measure  self-acting,  as  the  tautness  of  the  rope  keeps  them 
in  its  own  line.  The  ploughs  are  fixed  to  a  balance  frame 
carried  on  two  wheels,  and  are  in  duplicate,  pointing  to  each 
other,  so  that  when  the  set  at  one  end  of  the  frame  is  in 
work,  the  opposite  set  is  carried  aloft  in  the  air.  The  plough 
frame  is  thus  hauled  to  and  fro  across  the  field,  between  the 
engine  and  movable  anchor, 1  y  reversing  the  action  of  the 
windlass;  and  it  is  adapted  for  taking  from  two  to  eight 
furrows  at  once,  according  to  the  power  of  the  engine  em 
ployed,  or  the  nature  of  the  soil  that  is  operated  upon. 

Messrs  Fowler  have  made  this  form  of  their  apparatus 
more  generally  available  by  adapting  it  for  attachment  to 
the  ordinary  8-hore e  power  thrashing-engine.  When  thus 
used  the  clip-drum  is  mounted  on  a  separate  frame  and 
connected  with  the  engine,  which  being  stationed  in  a  corner 
of  the  field  to  be  ploughed,  the  ropo  b  carried  to  two  self- 
acting  anchors,  one  st  each  side  of  the  field,  and  thus  encloses 
a  triangle.  The  plough  is  drawn  to  and  fro  betwixt  these 
anchors,  and  as  it  gradually  approaches  the  engine  at  each 
successive  bout,  the  gearing  on  the  plough-frame  tightens  up 
the  rope  and  accommodates  it  to  the  diminishing  length 
required. 

To  work  Fowler's  apparatus  there  is  required  one  engine- 
driver,  one  ploughman,  a  stout  lad  to  attend  to  the  anchor, 
two  boys  to  shift  the  rope-porters,  and  a  horse  and  boy  t/> 
supply  the  engine  with  water  and  fueL 


Fowler' ■  Sloan* Plough  ai  at  work. 


About  1865  Messrs  Fowler  mode  an  important 
to  their  apparatus  by  substituting  a  second  engine  for  their 
movable  anchor.  In  thin  arrangement,  now  well  known  as 
the  "  Double  Engine  system,"  a  pair  of  locomotive  engines, 
each  having  a  plain  winding  drum  instead  of  tho  clip-drum, 
are  placed  opposite  to  each  other  at  the  ends  of  the  field  to 
be  operated  upon  ;  the  rope  of  each  of  the  engines  is  attached 
to  the  plough,  or  other  tillage  implement,  which  is  drawn 
to  and  fro  betwixt  them  by  each  working  in  turn.  While 
the  engine  in  gear  is  coiling  in  its  rope  and  drawing  the 
plough  towards  itself,  tho  rope  of  the  other  engine  is  paid 
out  with  merely  so  much  drag  on  it  as  to  keep  it  from  kinking 
or  getting  ravelled  on  the  drum.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  this  system  are,  economy  of  power  from  the  direct  pull 
of  tho  engines  on  the  implement ;  the  facility  and  rapidity 


with  which  the  engines  move  themselves  and  the  whol* 
apparatus  from  field  to  field,  or  farm  to  farm,  and  take  up 
their  positions  and  get  to  work  without  the  aid  of  hones ; 
and  the  few  hands  required  to  work  it  Its  drawbacks  are 
the  large  first  cost,  and  corresponding  charge  for  wear  and 
tear,  depreciation,  and  interest ;  its  unsuitablene&s  for  working 
in  small  and  irregularly  shaped  fields ;  and  the  injury  done 
to  headlands  in  wet  weather.  Its  special  adaptation  is  for 
large  farms,  and  for  working  for  hire;  and  for  these  it  is 
undoubtedly  without  a  rival 

Mr  William  Smith  of  Wools  ton.  Bedfordshire,  may  fairlj 
be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  cultivation  by  steam  power. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
at  Carlisle  in  1855,  he  witnessed  the  performance  of  the  lsU 
J  h  .  »t       a  ..,  contracted 
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with  him  to  construct  for  him  a  windlass  and  other  tilling 
apparatus,  with  which  he  got  to  work  on  his  own  farm  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year.  These  two  leaders  in  steam- 
cultivation  did  not  long  work  together.  They  had  decided 
and  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  best  road  to  success,  and 
accordingly  each  for  the  future  took  his  own  course.  Mr 
Smith's  merit  is  not  largely  that  of  an  original  inventor  of 
machinery,  but  rather  that  of  a  zealous,  persevering,  and 
successful  applier  of  the  inventions  of  others.  But  by  his 
own  example  and  his  vigorous  writings,  he  has  contributed 
very  largely  indeed  to  the  success  of  steam  cultivation.  Ho 
makes  use  of  the  ordinary  portable  engine,  such  as  is  em- 
ployed as  a  thrashing  power,  which  gives  motion  to  a 
detached  windlass  with  two  drums,  from  which  a  wire-rope 
is  carried  round  the  area  to  be  operated  upon,  and  hence 
the  name  "  Roundabout"  applied  to  this  system.  This  rope 
being  attached  by  a  turning  bow  to  a  powerful  grubber,  the 
implement  is  drawn  to  and  fro  across  the  field  by  reversing 


as  required  the  action  of  the  windlass,  the  slack  half  of  the 
rope  being  uncoiled  from  the  one  drum  as  the  part  in  work  is 
wound  up  upon  the  other.  Ilis  mode  of  working  is  to  break 
up  the  ground  by  using  a  three- tined  grubber,  and  then  to 
go  over  it  again  with  a  seven-tined  one,  working  at  right 
angles  to  the  first 


riority  of  grubbing  to  ploughing,  being  of  opinion  that  if 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  broken  up  to  a  sufficient  depth,  it  is 
better  not  to  reverse  tho  surface,  as  weeds  are  thus  kept 
on  the  top,  and  the  removal  of  them  thereby  greatly 
facilitated. 

Mr  Smith  soon  made  an  important  addition  to  his  system 
of  tillage  by  means  of  an  implement  which  he  calls  a  Ridger 
and  Subtoiler.  By  means  of  it  the  soil,  after  being 
thoroughly  smashed  up  by  tho  steam-grubber,  is  thrown 
into  36-inch  ridges,  the  tine  at  the  same  time  penetrating 
and  loosening  the  subsoil  in  each  furrow  several  inches 
deeper.  Ilia  clay  soil  treated  thus  immediately  after  harvest 
is  put  into  the  best  possible  condition  for  benefiting  by  the 
alternations  of  wintry  weather,  for  allowing  rain-water  to 
pass  readily  and  beneficially  to  the  drains,  and  for  yielding 
a  friable  seed-bed  in  spring.  It  has  enabled  him  altogether 
to  dispense  with  dead  fallows ;  to  grow  abundant  crops  of 
wheat  and  beans  alternately  for  a  number  of  successive  years, 
at  an  average  annual  coat  of  8a  6<L  per  acre  for  tillage ; 
and  to  keep  his  land  perfectly  clean  under  this  constant 
cropping.  He  has  the  high  merit  not  only  of  being  the 
first  man  who  successfully  used  steam  power  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  farm,  but  of  demonstrating  that  this  can  be  done 


seeing  that  his  own  farm  extends  to  but  180  acres  of  arable 
land.  After  the  lapse  of  eighteen  years  there  is  probably 
no  one  who  yet  practises  steam  cultivation  with  as  great 
success  and  economy.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  reports 
that  his  engine  and  tackle  are  in  excellent  condition. 

Mr  Smith's  apparatus  was  for  a  time  manufactured  by 
the  well-known  firm  of  J.  k  F.  Howard  of  Bedford,  and 
more  recently  by  Barford  &  Perkins  of  Peterborough. 
Since  1860  the  Messrs  Howard  have  sent  out  a  tackle  of 
their  own,  in  which  the  main  features  of  Smith's  system 
are  retained,  but  to  these  they  have  themselves  added 
from  time  to  time  various  improvements.  By  means  of  a 
•elf -acting  windlass  and  self -moving  anchors,  their  tackle 
can  now  be  worked  by  ono  engineman  (who  also  attends 
to  the  windlass),  one  ploughman,  and  two  porter-boys. 

Although  the  earliest  in  date  of  invention,  the  most 
recent  in  actual  operation  is  the  tackle  of  Messrs  Fisken, 


which  has  features  peculiar  to  itself.  A  single  traction 
engine  is  stationed  at  any  convenient  point  on  the 
margin  of  or  near  to  the  field  to  be  operated  upon,  the 
preference  always  being  given  to  a  site  where  there  is 
water,  whence  it  can  supply  itself  either  by  pumping 
or  by  the  patent  injector.  The  other  parts  of  the  apparatus 
are  two  self-moving  anchor  windlasses,  which  are  placed 
opposite  to  each  other  on  two  sides  of  the  field,  occupying 
the  place  and  doing  the  work  of  the  two  engines  in  the 
double-engine  system.  These  windlasses  are  mounted  on 
four  disc  wheels,  and  have  also  a  spud  which  cuts  into  the 
soil  to  give  the  necessary  resistance  to  the  side  pull. 
They  each  carry  a  winding-drum  with  the  necessary  length 


of  wire-rope,  and  these  windlass-drums  wind  up  and  pn  v 
out  alternately  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  Fowler  a 
double  engines.  They  also  have  each  a  winding-forward 
drum  with  wire-rope  and  anchor  fixed  a  head,  by  ineaaa  of 
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which  the/  warp  themselves  forward  ond  keep  abreast  as 
the  work  progrcssea  Power  is  communicated  from  {he 
engine  to  these  windlasses  by  means  of  a  light  hemp  r.pe, 
travelling  at  tho  speed  of  the  fly-wheel,  which  is  carried  all 
round  the  field,  and  takes  a  double  turn  round  a  grooved 
pulloy  ou  each  windlass.  A  set  of  anchor  pulleys  on 
wheels  carry  this  rope  round  tho  corners  of  the  field; 
another  set  of  pulleys,  on  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  at 
suitable  points,  carry  it  off  the  ground;  and  a  tension 
anchor  mounted  on  four  wheels,  and  having,  like  the 
windlasses,  an  apparatus  by  which  it  warps  itself  forward, 
and  keeps  the  hemp-rope  taut  as  the  length  out  varies  with 
tho  progress  of  the  work.  The  windlasses  have  each  a 
self-acting  clutch,  which  stops  the  implement  when  any 
obstruction  is  encountered,  and  by  which  the  attendants 
stop  it  at  the  turnings,  or  when  otherwise  necessary,  with- 
out in  any  caso  requiring  to  stop  the  engine.  By  these 
arrangements  tho  engine-driver  does  not  require  to  have 
tho  implement  in  sight,  his  duty  being  merely  to  drivo  his 
engine  at  a  uniform  speed,  as  neither  stopping  nor  revers- 
ing are  required.  The  advantages  claimed  for  Fisken's 
tackle  are  those  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  other 
Roundabout  systems,  and,  in  addition,  the  ase  of  a  light 
hemp  rope  to  convey  power  from  engine  to  implement  with 
loss  friction  and  cost  than  in  other  systems;  great  adapta- 
bility to  fields  of  any  size,  or  shape,  or  inequality  of  surface ; 
and  a  capacity  in  certain  circumstances  of  being  worked  by 
a  fixed  steam-engine  or  water  power. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  has  from  the 
first  devoted  much  attention  and  large  funds  to  the  promo- 
tion of  steam  cultivation,  by  the  prizes  offered  at  its  annual 
shows,  and  by  the  reports  published  in  its  Journal  from  year 
to  year.  In  the  prolonged  trial  of  steam-ploughs  which  took 
place  at  Leeds  in  July  1861  under  its  auspices,  the  competi- 
tion was  mainly  betwixt  Fowler's  and  the  modification,  by 
Howard,  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  Smith's  system. 
Tho  award  of  tho  judges  was  as  follows :— "  The  XI 00 
prize  offered  for  the  most  economical  application  of  steam 
power  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  was  awarded  to  Mr 
Fowler  for  his  12-horso  power  engine,  moving  anchor- 
age, and  plough;  and  of  tho  £100  offered  for  the  most 
economical  application  of  the  ordinary  thrashing-engine  of 
the  farm  to  steam  cultivation,  £75  was  given  to  Mr  Fowler, 
and  £25  to  Mr  Howard.  Resides  these  a  silver  medal  is 
given  to  Mr  Hayes,  for  his  clever  windlass  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and  tho  same  to  Mr  Roby  for  his  combined  engine 
and  windlass." 

During  tho  summer  and  autumn  of  1861,  Mr  J.  C. 
Morton,  editor  of  the  Agricultural  Gatetle,  personally  in- 
spected the  farms  of  many  of  these  parties,  and  published 
from  time  to  time  in  that  paper  detailed  accounts  of  his 
own  observations  and  of  tho  information  supplied  to  him  in 
regard  to  each  case.  In  his  New  Farmer' t  Almanac  for 
18G2,  he  condensed  theso  reports,  and  from  it  we  give  the 
following  extracts : — 

"  Little  Wood  cote  Farm  lies — a  tract  of  open  country 
and  light  calcareous  soil  of  various  depth — upon  the  chalk, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Carshalton  station  on  the  London  and 
Epsom  railway.  Mr  Arnot  h*j  had  Fowler's  10-horse 
power  steam-engine  and  ploughing  apparatus  since  the 
harvest  of  1859.  His  apparatus,  rope,  and  engine  cost  £7 00. 
Ho  works  a  three-furrow  plough.  Tho  work  done  each 
year  by  Ui>;  steam-plough  on  his  400  acre  farm  has  thus 
been  393  acres  in  1859-60,  and  389  acres  in  1860-61.  It 
has  been  dono  nt  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  acres  a  day  for 
ordinary  ploughing,  and  three  acres  a  day  (one  acre  per 
furrow)  when  at  tho  10  and  12-inch  deep  work.  It  may 
average  on  the  whole  five  acres  a  day,  including  all  stoppages 
and  removals,  and  has  thus  taken  close  upon  eighty  days 
for  its  accomplishment    Besides  this,  however,  160  acres 


have  been  ploughed  during  the  tune  for  neighbours  at  s 
charge,  including  everything,  of  12a  an  acre.  The  engine 
is  also  used  for  thrashing  purposes,  and  220  acres  at  home 
and  250  acres  elsewhere  are  thus  thrashed  out  for  hire. 

"  Tho  cost  of  repairs  has  been  uncommonly  small — in- 
cluding a  new  cog-wheel,  repacking  cylinders,  and  athorough 
overhaul  and  cleaning  of  the  whole  apparatus  at  tho  end  of 
two  years — besides  the  replacementof  shares  and  sharpening 
of  coulters  for  the  plough,  and  the  gradual  wearing  of  the 
rope-porters.  In  all  it  has  not  nearly  reached  £10  a  year, 
at  which,  nevertheless,  wo  put  it  The  tear  and  wear  of 
rope  is  reported  as  follows : — A  new  400-yard  rope,  lately 
bought,  costing  £35,  has  made  tho  stock  stronger  and  better 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  This  charge  may  therefore 
be  put  against  more  than  two  years'  work,  and  is  equal  to 
about  £1 5  a  year.  The  weekly  cost  of  labour  when  at  work 
is  as  follows  : — Engineer,  18a  ;  ploughman,  14a  ;  anchor 
lad,  9a  ;  two  porter  lads,  6a  each ;  horse  and  water  cart, 
about  24a  weekly— in  all,  £3, 17a  weekly,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible  12a  a  day.  The  cost  for  oil  is  la  a  day,  and  for 
fuel,  at  nine  or  ten  cwt  a  day,  it  may  bo  put  at  10a  doily. 
The  chargo  for  depreciation  at  10  per  cent  is  £70  a  year, 
and  for  interest  of  capital  £35  a  year.  Tho  whole  annual 
cost  may  thus  be  estimated : —  " 

Labour,  80  days  ....  £t& 
Fuel  and  oil  ....  44 
Repairs  and  rope  ...  25 
Depreciation  aud  interest  of  capital      .  105 

Total  £222 

*  But  500  acres  of  thrashing,  and  70  or  80  acres  per  annum 
of  steam  ploughing  for  hire,  equal  in  all  to  at  least  forty 
days'  work  per  annum,  are  also  done  by  this  engine  And 
tho  profits  of  this  work  should  bo  deducted  from  this  sum 
before  Mr  Amot's  experience  of  his  investment  con  be 
accurately  described.  The  sum  of  £222,  at  which,  if  there 
had  been  no  other  use  for  engine  and  apparatus,  his  cost 
must  have  been  estimated,  is  equal  to  1  la  per  acre  over  the 
work  accomplished,  much  of  which,  howovcr,  was  1 2  inches 
deep.  But  if  the  proper  shore  of  the  interest  and  depreciation 
of  capital  be  charged  upon  its  work  elsewhere  for  hire,  the 
cost  of  steam  ploughing  will  not  exceed  £190,  or  10s.  Cd. 
an  acre.  But  Mr  Arnot  would  contend  that  tho  engine 
is  not  £30  worse  than  when  ho  purchased  it  two  years  ago ; 
and  one-half  of  this,  with  interest  of  capital  will  amount  to 
£50,  two-thirds  only  of  which  should  be  charged  against  the 
plough-work ;  and  £150  would  thus  appear  to  be  the  annual 
cost  of  ploughing  400  acres,  or  7a  6<L  an  acre.  In  fact,  he 
might  very  well  claim  that  this  sum  should  be  still  further 
reduced  by  all  tho  profit  of  his  hire  elsewhere,  which  can 
hardly  be  put  at  less  than  20a  a  day,  and  this  on  forty 
days  per  annum  will  amount  to  £40  or  more ;  so  that  the 
net  cost  to  him  of  his  machinery  Las  not  been  more  than 
£1 10  a  year,  or  6a  6d.  an  acre  over  his  ploughing. 

"  What  did  it  use  to  cost  him  when  ho  worked  thirteen 
horses  on  his  farm  I  He  now  works  six  horse*.  His 
horses  get  2J  bushels  of  oats,  and  2  J  trusses  of  hay  weekly 
each,  during  seven  months  : — 

80  weeks  at  11a  amount  to  .  £14  10  0 
SS  weeks  on  clover,  *c,  at  6a   .  6  10  0 

Tbo  annual  food  per  hone  costs      £22   0  0 

"  The  annual  charge  for  depreciation,  farrier,  blacksmith, 
saddler,  and  implements,  is  at  least  £5  per  horse,  and  for 
interest  of  capital  in  horse  and  implements  at  least  £2 
mora  This  makes  the  annual  cost  of  each  horse  £29. 
The  wages  paid,  in  cash  and  cottage,  to  ploughmen  is  at 
least  £32  per  pair,  or  £16  per  horse,  and  the  whole  cost  is 
thus  equal  to  £45  per  horse  per  annum  ;  which  over  seven 
horses  amounts  to  £315  per  annum — one-half  more  than 
the  expenditure,  even  on  the  highest  estimate,  upon  the 
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engine  which  has  displaced  them,  and  nearly  double  what 
Mr  Araot  has  actually  incurred  when  he  dcducU  bis 
profits  on  its  hire. 

"  A  clay  land  farm  near  Bedford  (the  Woolston  or  Bed- 
ford apparatus),  the  Tithe  Farm  of  Stcvington,  occupied  by 
Mr  William  Pike,  is  a  tract  naturally  of  poor  clay  soil 
The  extent  farmed  by  Mr  Pike  has  till  lately  been  about 
475  acres,  of  which  357  were  arable;  and  fifteen  horses 
were  employed  in  five  3-horso  teams  upon  this  extent 
Now,  about  GOO  acres  are  farmed,  of  which  420  acres  are 
arable  ;  and  the  whole  is  managed  with  ten  horses  and  on 
H-borse  power  engine,  working  grubbers  on  tho  Wool- 
ston  system.  If  the  additional  land  requires  the  samo 
horse-power  per  100  acres  as  was  needed  on  the  original 
farm,  then,  in  place  of  ten  horses,  seventeen  or  eighteen 
must  havo  becu  needed,  and  probably  Mr  Pike's  mere 
saving  by  the  use  of  his  8  horse  engine  and  cultivating 
apparatus  does  not  fall  short  of  £300  a  year. 

"The  present  cropping  of  the  land  is  as  followa: — 125 
acres  are  in  wheat,  of  which  105  were  partly  after  beans, 
cross-grubbed  by  steam-power  before  sowing,  and  partly 
after  clover,  having  been  cross-grubbed  also  by  steam-power 
more  thau  once  before  the  previous  harvest  time,  and  then 
horse  scarified  and  harrowed.  The  remainder  waa  after 
horse  cultivation.  There  are  60  acres  of  beans  after  wheat, 
its  stubble  having  been  dressed  with  farm-yard  dung,  and 
then  ploughed  by  horso  power.  There  are  60  acres  of 
grass  and  clover ;  20  acres  now  in  vetches  have  been  cross- 
grubbed  after  a  manuring;  25  acres  in  mangolds  and 
turnips  have  been  cross-grubbed  in  autumn,  and  again 
» team  scarified  and  crossed  in  spring ;  50  acres  in  barley, 
and  25  acres  in  oats,  make  up  the  extent  of  the  farm,  and 
were  got  in  after  steam  cultivation.  By  '  cross-grubbing ' 
it  is  meant  that  tho  operation  was  repeated. 

"More  horse  cultivation  than  usual  was  done  in  1860. 
Clay  land  was  fit  only  on  rare  ocasions,  and  both  horso 
and  steam  power  were  then  used  to  the  utmost.  Mr  Pike 
has  had  Mr  Smith's  grubber  worked  by  an  ordinary 
thrashing-engine-  since  July  1858.  Since  that  time  731 
acres  have  been  cross-grubbed,  ie.,  doubly-worked.  In 
addition  to  this  Mr  Pike  informs  me  that  he  has  also 
cross-grubbed  for  hire  300  acres  of  land.  For  this  he 
charges  25a  an  acre,  the  coals  being  supplied  to  the 
employer. 

"Excluding  this  item  from  our  consideration  in  the 
meantime,  and  assuming  that  730  acres — double  cultivated 
between  July  1858  and  June  1861 — correspond  to  250 
acres  annually,  the  average  performance  of  the  engine,  in- 
eluding  all  stoppages  except  removals,  has  been  six  acres 
daily  once  cultivated.  To  do  250  acres  twice  would  there- 
fore occupy  at  least  eighty-three  days ;  adding  three  days 
for  removals,  there  are  eighty-six  days'  work  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  be  charged  upon  tho  steam  cultivation  of  the 
farm.  The  following  is  the  labour  and  its  cost  per 
week: — 1  engineer,  16a;  1  ploughman,  11a;  2  men  shift- 
ing anchors,  22a  ;  1  man  at  windlass,  12a  ;  1  porter-boy, 
Ca ;  1  boy  and  horse  with  water  cart,  24a  :  tho  whole 
amounts  to  £3,  19a,  or  13a  2d.  daily.  In  addition  to 
this  we  add  the  cost  of  cools,  10  cwta  at  19a  a  ton  on 
the  ground,  or  9a  Gd.  daily.  The  oil  at  5a  a  gallon  costs 
about  la  a  day. 

"  The  daily  cost  thus  comes  to  23a  6<L,  and  this  over 
eighty-six  days  amounts  to  about  XI 00.  Against  tho 
engine  and  apparatus,  costing  about  £510,  wo  must  put 
10  per  cent,  or  £51,  for  depreciation,  and  5  per  cent,  or 
£25,  10a,  for  interest  of  capital.  The  cost  of  repairs  may 
perhaps  be  satisfied  by  an  annual  charge  of  £15  ;  and  for 
tear  and  wear  of  rope  we  have  the  following  items :  1400 
yards  of  iron  wire-rope  originally  purchased,  £50 ;  steel 
ropes,  1400  yards,  since  purchased;  £60.    Probably  the 


annual  charge  needed  to  maintain  this  may  be  made  in 
tho  theory  that  tho  rope  will  last  three  years,  and  £25  a 
year  may  suffice  for  this  particular.  Adding  up  these 
items,  we  have  a  sum  total  of  £216,  10a  to  be  charged 
against  the  farm  for  steam  cultivation  Putting  £216 
against  500  acres  once  grubbed  in  the  course  of  tho  year, 
we  have  a  charge  of  about  8a  7<L  an  acre  for  tho  grubbing. 
Mr  Pike  informed  me  that,  during  the  three  years  of  his 
steam  cultivation,  on  several  cf  the  ten  fields  already 
specified,  he  has  not  used  the  plough  at  all  Even  tho 
mixing  of  manure  with  the  soil  is  done  by  tho  grubber. 
No  plough  is  used  to  bury  it  It  is  laid  upon  the  land, 
and  grubbed  to  and  fro,  and  thereby  mixed  sufficiently. 
Tho  cleanness  of  tho  land,  too,  is  a  fair  testimony  to  tho 
quality  of  cultivation  by  implements  which  stir,  but  do 
not  overturn  the  soil 

"  Mr  Piko  has  till  lately  used  the  grubber  iuvented  by 
Mr  Smith  of  Woolston,  with  tho  turnbow  apparatus  for 
turning  the  tool  at  the  laud  a  end.  Latterly  he  has  used 
the  cultivator  of  Messrs  Howard,  each  tine  of  which  is 
double,  pointing  both  fore  and  oft,  so  that  no  turning  at 
all  is  needed,  the  claw  which  follows  in  the  wako  of  the 
working  tooth  as  it  goes  coming  into  operation  in  its  turn 
as  it  cornea  back  again." 

Mr  Pike  thus  writes  to  Messrs  Howard,  of  date 
December  2,  1861  :— 

"Gentlxmkx,— I  have  cultivated  iny  farm  by  (team-power  for 
the  last  four  yean,  and  therefore  fee]  myself  in  a  position  to  speak 
positively  of  tho  merits  of  the  system. 

"  My  farm,  belonging  to  the  Duko  of  Bedford,  consists  principally 
of  poor,  strong,  hilly,  clay  land,  which,  before  I  entered  upon  it, 
was  laid  up  in  three  yard  ridges,  with  water  gutters  drawn  across 
the  ridges  to  take  oil  the  water.  Siucc  I  have  steam  cultivated  it, 
1  have  done  away  with  ridges  and  furrows  entirely ;  my  fields  ol 
40  and  60  acres  each,  which  are  steep  in  places,  are  all  laid  on  tho 
flat,  and  during  the  wettest  season  I  have  never  seen  any  water 
stand  upon  them.  I  am  convinced  if  land  is  broken  up  a  good 
depth  by  the  cultivator,  and  under  drained,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
furrows,  if  it  is  ever  so  strong. 

"I  am  enabled  to  manage  my  farm  with  about  half  the  number  of 
horses.  1  do  it  with  leas  trouble  to  myself.  I  am  always  more 
forward  with  my  work,  and  the  horses  I  do  keep  cost  muck  Us*  per 
head  than  formerly,  as  all  the  hard  vork  is  douo  by  steam. 

"  The  effect  of  deep  stirring  this  soil  is  very  apparent  in  the  crops ; 
my  land  is  naturally  very  poor,  so  that  very  large  yields  are  out  of 
the  question ;  but  I  am  convinced  1  can  grow  much  more  corn  by 
steam  than  by  hone  cultivation,  and  I  can  also  grow  a  larger 
breadth  of  root  crops.  I  also  find  that  by  constant  deep  tillage 
my  land  moves  easier  every  year,  consequently  It  Is  less  expense  to 
cultivate.  1  seldom  use  the  plough,  except  my  horses  have  got 
nothing  else  to  do. 

"I  break  up  my  clover  lays  before  harvest,  and  m.iko  a  bastard 
fallow  of  them.  I  am  convinced  this  is  the  surest  way  of  getting  a 
good  wheat  crop  on  strong  soil ;  and,  besides  cleaning  the  land,  it 
has  this  advantage,  it  does  not  leave  so  much  work  to  do  at 
Michaelmas.  I  also  break  up  my  tare  land  before  harvest,  so  that 
after  harvest  1  have  nothing  to  do  but  cultivate  my  bean  and 
wheat  stubbles. 

"  I  put  away  my  tackle  as  soon  as  possible  after  we  have  heavy 
rains,  the  latter  port  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  and  do 
not  bring  it  ont  again  until  the  turnip  land  is  ready  to  break  up 
for  barley.  My  object  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  tho  summer  and 
the  early  autumn. 

"When  I  commenced  cultivating  by  steam,  I  used  to  set  down  to 
little  pieces,  but  I  found  thai  too  much  trouble,  therefore  increased 
the  length  of  my  ropes,  as  I  found  it  made  very  little  difference  to 
my  8-horse  engine  whether  I  had  out  a  long  or  short  length  of  rone. 
I  nave  now  sufficient  to  do  a  60  acre  field,  without  moving  cither 
engine,  or  windlass ;  this  is  my  largest  field ;  I  dug  a  pond  at  one 
end,  and  I  do  the  whole  without  moving  from  the  pond.  When  1 
can,  I  set  my  engine  and  windlass  in  an  adjoining  fiild,  so  ns  to 
finish  headlands  and  all  complete,  without  going  into  it.  WuUr 
carting  is  a  great  expense,  ana  in  a  wet  season  a  great  nuisance.  I 
therefore  havo  dug  some  ponds,  and  sometimes  1  dam  up  a  ditch  or 
master  drain  to  obtain  a  supply. 

"I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  new  apparatus  you  made  for 
me  hut  spring.    The  windlass  is  much  easier  moved  about,  and  it 

a simple  to  manage.    The  cultivator  takes  less  time  at  land's 
there  is  no  danger  of  overturning,  it  docs  not  jump  so  much  in 
work,  and  the  hind  shares  cause  the  land  to  lay  looser.    No  matter 
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how  hud  the  ground,  H  will  break  ft  op,  ud  on  sidehills  it  goo 

much  steadier  and  better  than  my  old  one. 

"  TUe  first  steel  rope  1  bad  did  abovs  2000  acre*,  and  I  bare  a  amall 
portion  of  it  at  work  yet  If  people  mean  to  have  their  rope*  List,  they 
<nu«t  keen  them  off  the  ground,  and  att<  nd  well  to  the  coiling  on 
the  windlass  drum*,  1  like  your  new  rollers,  which  carry  the  rope 
further  from  the  ground — I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Messrs  J.  e\  F.  Howard,  Bedford  WlLUAX  Puts." 

U  ia  dao  to  Messrs  Howard  to  state  that  their  numerous 
other  customers  concur  in  testifying  to  the  general  efficiency 
of  their  tackle,  its  little  liability  to  breakage  or  derange- 
ment, and  to  tho  readiness  with  which  their  ordinary  farm 
labourers  have  learned  to  work  it  efficiently. 

By  this  time  cultivation  by  steam-power  had  been 
adopted  by  enterprising  individuals  in  nearly  every  county 
in  England,  and  was  making  steady  progress  in  the  face  of 
many  hindrances.  In  every  instance  the  purchaser  and 
his  servants  had  to  learn  the  use  of  novel  and  somewhat 
complicated  machinery ;  much  of  which,  at  first  test  out, 
proved  to  be  defective  both  in  structure  and  in  material  The 
fields  also,  through  lack  of  preparation,  often  presented 
obt  'acles  which,  as  experience  was  gained,  were  seen  and 
remedied.  In  a  few  instances,  where  the  purchaser  of 
steam  tackle  was  cither  unablo  to  give  his  personal  super- 
intendence, or  lacked  the  needed  energy  and  perseverance 
to  cope  with  tho  difficulties  of  a  new  enterprise,  it  proved 
a  failure.  But  with  rare  exceptions,  easily  accounted  for, 
it  was  everywhere  demonstrated  that  by  steam-power  and 
appropriate  implements,  the  tillage  of  the  soil  can  be  per- 
formed with  a  rapidity,  efficiency,  and  economy  far 
excelling  what  is  practicable  by  animal  power  and  the  old 
implements. 

In  tho  autumn  of  1866,  by  which  date  steam  tillage  had 
greatly  extended,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
scut  out  three  sets  of  commissioners  to  inspect  and  report 
on  the  position  of  steam  cultivation  at  that  time.  The  reports 
obtained  were  published  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  1867, 
and  present  a  mass  of  most  interesting  and  instructive  in- 
formation on  the  whole  subject.  Tho  commissioners  visited 
about  150  farms  situated  in  nearly  40  different  counties 
•»f  England,  and  a  few  in  East  Lothian,  containing  an 
uggregato  area  of  66,000  acres,  which  they  estimate  to 
be  about  a  third  of  the  whole  area  then  under  steam  cultiva- 
tion. They  amply  confirm  what  has  already  been  stated 
as  to  the  success  of  this  new  system  of  tillage,  and  make  it 
plain  that  the  changes  thus  brought  about  are  of  such  im- 
portance as  really  to  amount  to  a  revolution  in  modern 
agriculture. 

At  its  annual  show  in  1871,  at  Wolverhampton,  tho 
English  Society  again  provided  for  a  careful  competitive  trial 
of  steam-tillage  machinery,  when  the  following  awards  were 
mado : — 

Class  L— For  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  th*  cultiva- 
tion of  th*  soil  by  steam-power— 
1st  Prise,  £100—  Awarded  to  Mown  3.  Fowler  *>  Co.,  Leeds. 
2J  Prix*,  £50—  da  do.  do. 

Class  II. — For  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  th*  cultiva- 
tion of  th*  soil  by  steam-powar,  the  weight  of  the  steam-engine 
not  to  exceed  10  tons — 
Ht  Prize,  £50— Awarded  to  Messrs  Fowler,  Leeds. 
2d  Prixe,  £25— Awarded  to  the  Ravensthorpo  Engineering  Co. 
(Fiekeu  systems 

Clans  ML— For  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  the  erltiva- 
tion  of  the  toil  by  an  ordinary  agricultural  engine,  whether 
self-piopelling  or  portable. 

1st  Prize,  £50 — Awarded  to  Meaan  Fowler,  l.<  <  !». 

2d  Prise,  £26—  Awarded  to  Messrs  Howard,  Btd'ord. 
I  fidver  Cup,  value  £100,  offered  by  tho  Right  Hon.  Lord  Vernon, 
president,  for  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  th*  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  by  steam-power,  th*  cost  of  which  shall  not 
exceed  £700.  The  engine  to  be  locomotive,  and  adapted  for 
threshing  and  other  farm  purposes. — Awarded  to  Messrs 
Fowler  k  Co.,  Leeds. 

•SUiani  cultivation  bm>  n..w  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  and  is 


making  rapid  progress  in  all  parts  of  Great  Brjtaiu  and  u. 
foreign  countries.  In  March  1873,  at  on  agricultural  tncvV 
ing,  it  was  stated  by  Messrs  Fowler  Jc  Co.  of  Leeds,  that 
they  are  turning  out  annually  from  their  works  about  1  •  0 
>  sets  of  their  tackle  for  the  home  market,  and  from  50  to  CU 
for  foreign  countries.  Of  their  home  sales  about  half  are 
to  private  individuals,  and  half  to  persons  who  work  them 
for  hire.  In  a  district  around  Magdeburgh  fifty  sett  of 
their  tackle  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  soil  for  tho 
growth  of  sugur-bcct.  The  other  leading  makers  ore  also 
doing  a  large  business,  with  the  certainty  of  its  becoming 
larger  every  year.  The  expiry  of  several  patents  applicable 
to  steam  cultivating  tocklo  ia  raving  an  additional  stimulus 
to  the  manufacture  of  such  machines.  Portly  in  this  way, 
and  also  by  contrivances  of  their  own,  the  Messrs  Howard 
of  Bedford  have  recently  (1873)  mado  very  considerable 
changes  and  progress  with  their  tackle.  Their  self-acting 
anchors,  and  their  turning  cultivator,  which  is  constructed 
on  an  entirely  new  principle,  are  said  to  bo  respectively  tho 
best  of  their  kind. 

Section  5. — II arrow l. 

When  a  field  has  been  broken  up  by  the  plough,  it  is 
usually  next  operated  upon  by  the  harrow,  whether  the  object 
be  to  prepare  it  for  and  to  cover  in  seeds,  or  to  bring  clods 
and  roots  to  the  surface.  This  is  virtually  a  rake  dragged  by 
horses.  In  its  most  ordinary  form,  the  framework  is  of 
wood  with  iron  tines,  of  which  each  harrow  contains  twenty. 
Formerly  each  horse  dragged  a  single  harrow,  although  two 
or  more  were  worked  abreast  Under  this  arrangement  the 
narrows  had  too  much  independent  motion,  and  were  liable 
to  get  foul  of  each  other.  This  has  been  remedied,  first, 
partially,  by  coupling  them  loosely  by  riders,  and  then  more 
effectually  by  a  hinge-like  joining,  which  allows  a  separat* 
vertical  motion,  but  only  a  combined  horizontal  one.  A 
rhomboidal  form  is  also  given  to  this  pair  of  harrows— 
usually  called  brake* — so  that  when  properly  yoked,  no  two 
tines  run  in  the  same  track.  This  description  of  harrow 
is  now  frequently  made  entirely  of  iron. 

Howard's  patent  harrows  ore  a  further  improvement  on 
this  implement.  The  zig-zag  form  given  to  each  section  Ol 


Howard's  Patent  Harrow. 


able?  the  whole  so  to  fit  in,  that  tho  working  parts  are 
equally  distributed  over  tho  space  operated  upon.  The 
number  of  times  is  75,  instead  of  40,  as  in  the  form  last 
noticed,  and  yet,  from  tho  form  of  frame  and  manner  of 
coupling,  the  tines  are  well  apart,  and  have  each  a  separate 
lino  of  action.  Practical  fanners  speak  very  highly  of  the 
effective  working  of  this  implement  By  an  exceedingly 
simile  contrivance,  tho  centre  port  when  turned  on  its  bock 
forms  a  sledge  on  which  its  fellows  can  be  piled  and  drawn 
along  from  one  field  to  another.  A  light  description  of 
harrows,  with  smaller  and  more  numerous  tines,  is  some- 
times used  for  covering  in  gross  seeds.  If  a  harrow  is  to 
be  used  at  all  for  this  purpose,  Howard's  is  a  vory  suitable 
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kind,  but  &  much  better  implement  k  Osrtwrighfa  chain- 
harrow,  which  abrades  the  surface  over  which  it  ia  drawn 
to  a  degree  that  could  not  be  anticipated  from  a  mere 
inspection  of  the  implement  It  ia  formed  by  attaching 
to  a  draught-bar  pairs  of  square-linked  chains,  each  l\ 
feet  long,  connecting  them  by  cross  links,  and  keeping 
the  whole  expanded  by  two  movable  stretchers.  The 
old-fashioned  ponderous  break  harrow  is  now  entirely 
discarded,  and  the  more  efficient  cultivator  used  in  its 
stead.  A  form  of  the  latter,  from  its  dose  resemblance 
to  harrows,  ia  noticed  now  rather  than  before.  It  ia  a 
very  strong  iron  barrow,  with  tho  tinea  made  longer, 
sod  very  considerably  carved  forwards.  An  iron  rod 
with  a  loop  handle  is  fixed  io  the  hind  bar,  by  means  of 
which  the  driver  can  easily  hitch  it  np  and  get  rid  of 
weeds,  Ac  Two  such  harrows  are  coupled  together 
and  drawn  by  four  horses.  Its  pulverising  power  is 
very  considerable.  But  when  clods  have  been  brought 
to  the  surface,  they  are  most  effectually  reduced  by  various 
kinds  of  rollers.      ^  ^ 

Those  formerly  used  were  solid  cylinders  of  timber  or 
stone  attached  to  a  frame  and  shafts,  for  which  hollow  ones 
of  cast-iron  are  now  generally  substituted.  The  simplest 
form  of  these  has  a  smooth  surface,  and  is  cast  in  sections 
to  admit  of  more  easy  turning.  They  are  made  of  diverse 
weights,  so  as  to  be  adapted  for  the  draught  of  one  or  two 


Cambridge's  roller  possesses  several  f, 
with  CrosskilTs,  and  ia  used  for  similar 
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Smooth  Cut-Iron  Field  Roller. 

mg  in  all  6  cwt,  and  costing  as  many  pounds  sterling,  are 
exceedingly  useful  for  all  purposes  where  expedition  rather 
than  heavy  pressure  is  wanted.  From  their  greater  dura- 
bility, smoother  surface,  and  less  liability  to  dog,  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  can  be  cast  of  any  weight  that  ia  re- 
quired, and  their  moderate  price,  it  is  probable  that  cast-iron 
cylinders  will  speedily  supersede  all  others. 

Several  important  variations  on  the  common  smooth  roller 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years.  Of  these  the  first  notice 
is  due  to  Croealrill's  dod -crusher,  on  the  ground  both  of  its 
utrinsic  merit  and  the  date  of  its  introduction.  It  consists 
of  cast-iron  discs  2}  feet  in  diameter,  with  serrated  edge  and 
a  series  of  side  way-projecting  teeth.  Twenty-three  of  these 
discs  are  strung  loosely  upon  a  round  axle,  so  as  to  revolve 
independently  of  each  other.  The  free  motion  thus  given 
to  each  disc,  and  which  has  latterly  been  increased  by  cast- 
ing each  alternate  one  of  greater  diameter  in  the  eye,  adds 
at  ouce  to  the  pulverising  and  self  cleaning  power  of  the 
toller.  Three  horses  yoked  abreast  are  required  to  work 
it  The  axle  is  prolonged  at  each  end  suffidently  to  receive 
travelling  wheels,  on  which  it  ia  transported  from  place  to 
place.  Although  primarily  designed  and  actually  much  used 
for  breaking  doda,  it  ia  even  more  in  request  for  consolidating 
loose  soils,  checking  the  ravages  of  wire-worm,  and  covering 
in  clover  and  grass  seeds.  For  the  latter  purpose,  its  action 
is  perfected  by  attaching  a  few  bushes  to  it,  which  fill  up 
the  indentations,  and  leave  a  surface  so  beautifully  even  as 
to  rival  the  accuracy  and  neatness  of  a  well-raked  border. 
It  is  now  to  be  had  on  a  smaller  scale  adapted  to  the  draught 
Of  two 


Cambridge's  Pre**- Wheel  Roller. 

I  form  in  which  it  was  first  brought  out  it  consisted  of  discs, 
I  fitting  dose  to  each  other,  with  fluted  instead  of  serrated 
In  its  recently  improved  form  tho  discs  are  not 
of  uniform  diameter  as  formerly,  but  each  alternate 
one  in  the  set  ia  raised  about  two  inches,  and  has  the  centre 
hole,  not  circular  and  close  fitting  to  the  axle,  but  triangular 
and  wide.  The  result  is  that  while  the  discs  press  uniformly 
on  the  surface  over  which  they  are  rolled,  the  larger  ones 
rise  above  their  fellows  with  a  jerking  motion,  which  gives 
a  most  efficient  self-cleaning  power  to  the  implement,  and 
thus  admits  of  its  being  used  when  other  rollers  would  be 
clogged.  The  eccentric  discs  aro  now  made  either  with 
serrated  or  smooth  edges  as  customers  prefer. '  After  careful 
trial  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 

rhich  we  yet  | 


Vim.  of  Cambridge's  Roller,  ehowtng  Sell  cleaning  Action. 

Under  this  head  may  be  noticed  press  drills,  which,  by 
of  a  aeries  of  narrow  cylinders  with  conical  edges, 
form  corresponding  grooves  in  loose  soil    Seeds  sown  broad 
cast  ovei  a  surface  thus  treated  come  up  in  rows.  The 


Lood-Prssssr. 

bwd-prcsser  ia  a  modification  of  the  press-roller.  It  is 
made  with  two  or  three  conical  edged  cylinders  to  fit  into 
the  seams  of  aa  man}*  plough  furrows,  the  other  end 
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vt  the  axle  on  which  they  are  fixed  being  supported  by  a 
plain  carriage- wheel.  Ik  is  drawn  by  one  hone,  and  follows 
in  tho  wake-of  two  or  throe  ploughs,  according  to  the  number 
oi*  its  cylinders.  When  wheat  is  sown  after  clover  lea,  this 
implement  is  found  exceedingly  useful  in  closing  the  Beams 
hnd  forming  a  uniform  soed-bed. 

Tho  Norwegian,  or,  as  it  should  rather  be  called,  the 
Swedish  harrow  is  strictlya  clod-crushing  implement  From 
its  radiating  spikes  penetrating  tho  surface  over  which  it  is 
drawn,  it  has  been  called  a  harrow;  but  its  revolving  motion 
entitles  it  rather  to  bo  classed  with  rollers.  In  its  usual 
form  it  consists  of  three  rows  of  cast-iron  rowels  arranged 
upon  parallel  axles  fixed  in  an  iron  frame,  which  is  supported 
on  three  wheels, — one  in  front  and  two  behind  The  out- 
line and  arrangements  are  in  fact  the  some  as  in  Finlayson's 
grubber,  only  substituting  parallel  rows  of  rowels  for  tinea. 
There  is  also  tho  same  leverage  for  raising  and  depressing 
tho  frame.  But  this  implement  has  recently  been  con- 
structed on  a  much  simpler  and  cheaper  plan,  in  which  the 
wheels  and  lover  apparatus  are  discarded  altogether.  It 
thus  consists  of  a  simple  wrought-iron  frame  with  four  rows 
of  rowels.  A  few  boards  are  laid  across  the  frame,  forming 
a  platform  over  the  rowels,  on  which  the  driver  stands  when 
it  is  wished  to  increase  the  weight  and  efficiency  of  the  im- 
plement On  tho  upper  side  at  cither  end  is  fixe*,  a  piece 
of  wheel-tiro,  on  which  tho  implement,  when  turned  on  its 
back,  can  slide  along,  sledge-fashion,  when  it  is  wished  to 
more  it  from  place  to  place.  As  thus  constructed  it  con 
be  made  for  about  £5.  This  is  the  best  implement  yet  in- 
troduced for  breaking  moist  clods. 

Section  7. — Breast-Plough  and  Trench  ing-Fork. 

Before  leaving  the  implements  of  tillage,  it  may  be  proper 
to  notice  two,  which  have  been  a  good  deal  brought  under 
notice  of  late  years,  viz.,  the  breast-plough  and  trenching- 
fork.  The  former  is  extensively  used  in  carrying  out  the 
process  of  paring  and  burning  It  is  the  implement  known 
in  Scotland  as  tho  flaughter  (or  thin  turf)  spade.  In  using 
it  the  workman  guards  his  thighs  with  a  piece  of  board, 
fastened  on  apron-wise,  and  with  this  presses  against  the 
cross-head  of  the  implement,  and  urges  forward  its  cutting 
edge.  When  a  thin  turf  has  thus  been  severed  from  the 
surface,  ho  turns  it  over  by  a  jerk  of  his  anna  Tho 
fork  is  used  in  giving  a  deep  autumn  digging  to  land  in 
preparation  for  root  crops.  Both  operations  can  ordinarily 
be  more  economically  performed  by  using  horeo  power  with 
suitablo  implements.  But  for  clearing  out  corners  of  fields, 
hedgo  sides,  and  similar  places,  manual  labour  with  these 
tools  can  frequently  bo  made  to  supplement  the  plough  to 
good  purpose 

Section  8. — Implements  for  Souring. 

A  large  portion  of  the  grain  annually  sown  in  Great 
Britain  is  still  distributed  by  hand  from  the  primitive 


"Tho! 

"With  mwurarcd  step,  u 
Into  tb«  hithful  bosom 

In  Scotland  a  deeided  preference  is  still  given  to  broadcast 
sowing,  for  which  purpose  a  machine  is  used  that  covers 
from  15  to  18  feet,  according  to  the  width  of  ridge 
adopted  It  consists  of  a  long  seed-box,  carried  on  a  frame 
mounted  on  two  wheela  From  these  motion  is  com- 
municated to  a  spindle  which  revolves  in  the  seed-box,  and 
expels  tho  seed  by  means  of  cogs  or  brushes,  through 
openings  which  can  be  graduated  to  suit  tho  required  rate 
of  seeding.  -  It  is  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  is  attended  by 
one  man,  and  can  get  over  30  acres  a  day.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  regular  distribution  of  clover  and  grass 
seeds.    Now  that  reaping  by  machinory  has  " 


general,  there  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  having 
as  level  and  with  as  few  open  forms  as  possible,  and  hence 
of  having  a  marker  attached  to  the  sowing-machine.  Id 
one  made  by  Sheriff  at  West  Barns,  by  an  ir~ 
apparatus  on  the  principle  of  the  odometer,  the 
itself  is  made  to  register  the  space  which  it 
and  thus  to  indicate  the  rate  per  acre  at  which  it  is 
distributing  the  seed  Excellent  results  have  been,  and 
still  are,  obtained  from  broadcast  sowing  But  as  tillage 
becomes  more  perfect,  there  arises  a  demand  for  greater 
accuracy  in  tho  depth  at  which  seeds  are  deposited  in  the 
soil,  for  greater  precision  in  tho  rate  and  regularity  of  their 
distribution,  and  for  greater  facilities  for  removing  weeds 
from  amongst  tho  growing  crop.  These  considerations  led, 
at  a  comparatively  early  period,  to  the  system  of  sowing 
crops  in  rows  or  drills,  and  hence  tho  demand  for  machines 
to  do  this  expeditiously  and  accurately.  We  accordingly  find, 
in  our  best  cultivated  districts,  the  sowing  and  aftcr-cultuio 
of  the  crops  now  conducted  with  a  precision  which  reminds 
the  spectator  of  tho  processes  of  some  well-arranged  factory. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  variety  of  drQling- 
machines,  the  most  prominent  of  which  we  shall  now 
notice. 

The  Suffolk  drill  is  the  kind  in  most  general  use.  It  is 
a  complicated  and  costly  machine  by  which  manure  and 
seeds  can  be  simultaneously  deposited.  That  called  the 
" general  purpose  drill"  can  sow  ten  rows  of  corn,  with  or 
without  manure,  at  any  width  between  the  rows  from  4$ 
to  10  inches,  and  at  any  rate  per  acre  between  two  pecks 
and  six  bushels.  It  can  be  arranged  also  to  sow  clover 
and  grass  seeds, — the  heavier,  seeds  of  clover  being  thrown 
out  by  minute  cups, — and  the  lighter  grass  seeds  brushed 
out  from  a  separate  compartment  It  is  further  fitted  for 
sowing  beans  and  turnips — the  latter  either  two  drills  at 
a  time  on  the  ridge,  or  three  on  the  flat  This  drill,  as 
most  recently  improved  by  Messrs  Hornsby  of  Grantham 
and  Garrett  of  Leiston,  has  an  apparatus  for  preserving 
the  machine  id  a  level  position  when  working  on  sloping 
ground  As  a  main  object  in  drilling  crops  at  all  is  to 
admit  of  the  use  of  tho  hoe,  it  becomes  an  important  point 
to  accomplish  the  drilling  with  undeviating  straightness, 
and  exact  parallelism  in  each  successive  course  of  the  drill. 
This  is  now  obtained  by  means  of  a  fore-carriage,  which  an 
assistant  walking  alongside  so  controls  by  a  lever  as  easily 
to  keep  the  wheel  in  tho  same  rut  uown  which  it  had 
previously  passed.  _  Messrs  Hornsby  have  also  introduced 
India-rubber  tubes  for  conducting  the  seed,  in  place  of 
the  tin  funnels  hitherto  used.  These  drills  cost  about 
£42. 

The  Woburn  drill  of  the  Messrs  Hensman  is  simpler  in 
its  construction  than  those  already  noticed  "  In  all  other 
drills,  tho  coulters,  which  distribute  the  manure  or  seed, 
hang  from  the  carriage.  In  this  drill  the  carriage  rests 
upon  tho  coulters,  which  are  like  the  iron  of  skates;  it  may 
bo  said,  indeed,  to  run  on  four  pairs  of  skates.  Hence  this 
drill's  power  of  penetrating  hard  ground,  and  of  giving  a 
firm  bed  to  the  wheat-seed  in  soft  ground  Each  drill 
coulter,  however,  preserves  its  .independence  as  when 
suspended  This  self -adjustment  is  required  by  the  in- 
equality of  tilled  ground,  and  is  thus  obtained :  each  pair 
of  coulters  is  fixed  to  tho  end  of  a  balance  beam,  these 
again  to  others,  and  they  to  a  central  one  Thus  each 
coulter,  in  well-poised  rank,  gives  its  independent  share  of 
support  It  varies  from  the  generality  of  drills,  as  it  is 
drawn  from  the  centre  by  whipplo-trocs  instead  of  shafts ; 
and  the  drill-man  behind  can  steer  or  direct  the  drill  with 
the  greatest  nicety.  Tho  corn-box  of  the  drill  is  entirely 
self-acting,  and  delivers  the  seed  equally  well  going  either 
up  or  down  hill  It  is  also  capable  of  horse-hoeing,  by 
attaching  hoes  to  tho  levers  instead  of  the 
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It  ii  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  and  the  puce  f:  >m  £18 
to  £20."* 

Turnip  drill. — In  Scotland,  and  in  the  north  and  west 
of  England,  turnips  are  usually  sown  on  the  ridge  by  a 
machine  which  sows  two  rows  at  a  time.  In  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  England,  which  are  hotter  and  drier,  it  is 
found  better  to  sow  them  on  the  flat,  for  which  purpose 
machines  are  constructed  which  sow  four  rows  together, 
depositing  manure  at  the  samo  time.  Both  kinds  are 
adapted  for  sowing  either  turnips  or  mangold-wurxel  seeds 
as  required.  With  the  view  of  economising  seed  and 
manure,  what  are  called  drop-drills  have  recently  been 
introduced,  which  deposit  both — not  in  continuous  streams 
—but  in  jets,  at  such  intervals  apart  in  the  rows  as  the 
fanner  wishes  the  plants  to  stand.  What  promises  to  be  a 
more  useful  machine  is  a  water-drill  invented  by  a  Wilt- 
shire farmer — Mr  Chandler  of  Market  Lavington,  "  His 
water-drill  pours  down  each  manure-coulter  the  requisite 
amount  of  fluid,  mixed  with  powdered  manure,  and  thus 
brings  up  the  plant  from  a  mere  bed  of  dust  Having 
used  it  largely  during  three  years,  I  may  testify  to  its 
excellence.  Only  last  July,  when  my  bailiff  had  ceased 
turnip  sowing  on  account  of  the  drought,  by  directing  the 
use  of  the  water-drill,  I  obtained  from  this  hitter  sowing 
an  earlier  and  a  better  show  of  young  plants  than  from 
the  former  one  with  the  dust-drill  Nor  ia  there  any 
increase  of  expense  if  water  be  within  a  moderate  distance, 
for  we  do  not  use  powder-manures  alone.  They  must  be 
mixed  with  ashes,  that  they  may  be  diffused  in  the  soil 
Now,  the  expense  and  labour  of  supplying  these  ashes  are 
equal  to  the  cost  of  fetching  mere  water;  and  apart  from 
ssy  wont  of  rain,  it  is  found  that  this  method  of  moist 
diffusion,  dissolving,  instead  of  mingling  only,  the  super- 
phosphate, quickens  its  action  even  upon  damp  ground, 
a  little  of  it  go  further."* 


The  practice  of  top-dressing  wheat,  vetches,  clover,  or 
meadows,  with  guano  and  various  light  manures,  has  now 
so  much  increased,  and  the  inconvenience  of  scattering 
them  over  the  surface  by  hand  is  so  great,  that  various 
machines  have  recently  been  invented  for  distributing 
them,  which  can  also  be  used  for  sowing  such  manures 
over  turnip  drills,  covering  three  at  once.  Such  machines 
will  probably  be  used  in  future  for  distributing  lime,  which 
can  thus  be  done  much  more  regularly  than  by  cart  and 
shovel,  especially  when  it  is  wished  to  apply  small  quan- 
tities for  the  destruction  of  slugs  or  for  other  purposes. 
It  teems  quite  practicable  to  have  this  or  a  similar  machine 
so  constructed  as  that  it  could  be  readily  hooked  on  to  the 
tail  of  a  cart  containing  the  lime  or  other  substance  which 
it  is  desired  to  distribute  by  it  The  top-dressing  material 
could  by  such  an  arrangement  be  drawn  into  the  hopper  of 
the  distributor  as  it  and  its  tender  move  along,  and  the 
cart  when  emptied  be  replaced  by  a  full  one  with  little 
loss  of  time. 

A  cheap  and  effective  machine,  capable  of  being  id  a 
similar  manner  attached  to  a  dung-cart,  which  could 
tear  asunder  fold-yard  manure,  and  distribute  it  evenly  in 
bottoms  of  turnip  drills,  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
and  seems  a  fitting  object  to  be  aimed  at  by 
puesea&cd  of  the  inventive  faculty. 

Section  \0.~Horte-ffoe*. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  great  inducement 
to  sow  groin  and  green  crops  in  rows  is  that  hoeing  may 
be  resorted  to,  for  the  double  purpose  of  ridding  them  of 

1  8m  Mr  Pour's  Bsport  on  Implement*,  in  the  /< 
Agpculbni  Sceittf  if  England,  vol  XU.  p.  804. 

IeU.,  p.  607. 


weeds  and  stimulating  their  growth  by  frequent  stirring 
of  the  soil.  It  is  now  upwards  of  a  century  since  J e thro 
Tull  demonstrated,  in  his  books  and  on  his  fields,  the 
facility  with  which  horse-power  could  be  thus  employed. 
Hu  system  was  early  adopted  in  regard  to  turnips,  and  led, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  a  complete  revolution  in  the  practice  of 
agriculture.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  ho  applied  his 
system  to  grain  crops,  and  the  principles  on  which  ho 
grounded  his  practice,  have  hitherto  been  for  the  most  part 
repudiated  by  agriculturists,  who  have  thought  it  indispens- 
able to  drill  their  grain  at  intervals  so  narrow  as  to 
admit,  as  was  supposed,  of  tho  use  of  tho  hand-hoe  only. 
But  the  accuracy  with  which  corn -drills  perform  their  < 


bos  been  skilfully  taken  advantage  of,  and  wo  now  have 
covering  the 


breadth  as  tho  drill,  which 
can  be  worked  with  perfect  safety  in  intervals  of  but 
seven  inches'  width.  By  such  a  machine,  and  the  labour 
of  a  pair  of  horses,  two  men,  and  a  boy,  ten  acres  of  corn 
can  be  hoed  in  as  many  hours.  Not  only  is  tho  work 
done  at  a  fifth  of  the  expense  of  hand-hocing,  and  for  more 
effectually,  but  it  is  practicable  in  localities  and  at  seasons 
in  which  hand-labour  cannot  be  obtained 

Garrett's  horse-hoe  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  implement 
of  its  kind  It  can  be  used  for  hoeing  either  beans,  tur- 
nips, or  corn,  as  the  hoes  can  be  adapted  to  suit  any  width 
betwixt  rows,  and  the  axle-tree  being  movable  at  both 
ends,  the  wheels,  too,  can  be  shifted  so  as  to  bo  kept 
between  the  rows  of  "plants.  The  shafts  can  be  attached 
to  any  part  of  tho  frame  to  avoid  injury  to  tho  crop  by 
the  treading  of  the  horses.  Each  hoe  works  on  a  lever 
independent  of  tho  other*,  and  can  be  loaded  with  different 
weights,  on  tho  some  principle  as  the  coulters  of  the  corn- 
drill,  to  accommodate  it  to  uneven  surfaces  and  varying 
degrees  of  hardness  in  tho  soil. 

A  great  variety  of  implements,  under  the  general  names 
of  horse-hoes,  scufflcra,  scrapers,  or  drill-grubbers,  fitted 
/or  the  draught  of  one  horse,  and  to  operate  on  one  drill 
at  a  time,  is  in  use  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
root  crops  ore  chiefly  sown  on  ridgelets  from  24  to  30 
inches  apart  With  considerable  diversity  of  form  and 
efficiency,  they  in  general  have  theso  features  in  common, 
viz.,  provision  for  being  set  so  as  to  work  at  varying 
widths  and  depths,  and  for  being  armed  either  with  hoes 
or  tines,  according  as  it  is  wished  to  pore  the  surface  01 
stir  tho  soil  more  deeply.  A  miniature  Norwegian  harrow 
is  sometimes  attached  to  drill-grubbers,  by  which  weeds 
are  detached  from  tho  soil,  and  the  surface  levelled  and 
pulverised  more  thoroughly.  Tcnnant's  grubber,  with  its 
tines  set  close  together,  and  two  horses  yoked  to  it  abreast 
by  a  tree  long  enough  to  allow  them  to  walk  in  the  drills 
on  cither  sido  of  that  operated  upon,  is  the  most  effective 
implement  for  cultivating  between  the  rows  of  beans, 
potatoes,  turnips,  or  mangolds,  that  we  have  yet  Been  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Section  ll.*—  T\iT%ip~ThvMi6rt, 

It  sometimes  happens,  as  when  drought  prevails  while 
the  earlier  sowings  of  turnips  or  mangold  are 
this  is  followed  by  copious  rains  and  : 
the  farmer  finds  it  impracticable  to  get  the  thinning-out  of 
the  seedlings  overtaken  as  fast  as  is  needful  To  aid  him 
in  such  emergencies,  a  doss  of  machines  has  been  brought 
oat,  of  which  Huckvale's  turnip-thinner  may  be  named  as 
a  type.  They  are  very  favourably  reported  of  by  those 
who  have  used  them.  Such  machines,  drawn  by  ono  horse, 
and  made  to  operate  npon  either  one  or  two  rows  of  young 
turnip  plants,  have  first  a  poiing  apparatus,  which  clears 
off  weeds  from  the  sides  of  the  rows,  and  along  with  this  s 
set  of  revolving  hoes  by  which  gaps  are  cat  in  the  rows  of 
turnip  plants,  and  tufts  of  them  are  left  standing  at  any 
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required  distance  apart  This  does  not  dispense  with  the 
after  use  of  the  hand-hoe  or  fingers  to  effect  a  perfect 
singling  of  the  plants ;  bat  as  a  large  space  can  be  gone 
urer  in  a  day  at  small  cost,  it  enables  the  fanner  to  save 
bis  crop  from  getting  overgrown  and  choked  until  he  can 
overtake  the  more  perfect  thinning  of  it  The  next  class 
that  claims  attention  is 

Section  12. — Harvtstihg  Implements. 

These,  till  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  comprised 
only  the  reaping-hook  and  scythe.  An  implement  by  means 
of  which  horse-power  conld  be  made  available  for  thi« 
important  operation  has  long  been  eagerly  desired  by  farmers. 
Repeatedly  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  their 
hopes  had  been  excited,  only  to  be  disappointed,  by  the 
announcement  of  successful  inventions  of  this  kind.  These 
hopes  were  revived,  and  raised  to  a  higher  pitch  than 
ever,  by  the  appearance,  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the 
Industry  of  all  Nations,  of  two  reaping-machines,  known 
as  M'Cormick's  and  Hussey's,  from  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  for  several  years'  they  had  been  used 
extensively  and  successfully.  These  implements  were 
subjected  to  repeated  trials  in  different  parts  of  England, 
on  crop  1851,  but  never  in  circumstances  which  admitted 
of  their  capabilities  being  tested  in  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

At  the  first  of  these  trials,  made  under  the  auspices  of 
tho  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  preference  was  given 
to  M'Cormick's,  to  which  the  Exhibition  Medal  was  in 
consequence  awarded.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  at  this 
trial  Hussey's  machine  had  not  a  fair  chance,  being 
attended  by  a  person  who  had  never  before  seen  it  at  work, 
for,  when  a  further  trial  took  place  before  the  Cleveland 
Agricultural  Society,  with  Mr  Husaey  himself  super- 
intending bis  own  machine,  an  all  bat  unanimous  decision 
was  given  in  his  favour.  Hussey's  machine  was  in  conse- 
quence adopted  by  the  leading  implement  makers,  such  as 
Messrs  Garrett,  Croaskill,  &c 

Early  in  1852,  a  very  important  communication  from 
the  pen  of  tho  late  Mr  James  Slight,  curator  of  the 
museum  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  appeared 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  by  which  the  attention 
of  tho  public  was  recalled  to  a  reaping-machine  of  home 
production,  viz.,  that  invented  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bell, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Carmylie  in  Forfarshire,  and  for 
which  a  premium  of  £50  had  been  awarded  to  him  by 
the  Highland  Society.  This  machine  attracted  much 
attention  at  that  time.  Considerable  numbers  were  made 
and  partially  used,  but  from  various  causes  the  invention 
was  lost  sight  of,  until,  by  the  arrival  of  these  American 
machines,  and  the  notoriety  given  to  them  by  the  Great 
Exhibition,  with  concurring  causes  about  to  be  noticed, 
an  intense  interest  was  again  excited  regarding  reaping  by 
machinery.  From  Mr  Slight's  report,  the  public  learned 
that  the  identical  Bell's  machine,  to  which  the  priae  was 
awarded,  had  for  the  previous  fourteen  years  been  statedly 
employed  on  the  farm  of  Inch-Michael  in  the  Carse  of 
Cowrie,  occupied  by  Mr  George  Bell,  a  brother  of  the 
inventor,  who,  during  all  that  period,  had  succeeded  in 
reaping,  on  the  average,  four-fifths  of  his  crop  by  means 
of  it'  every  year.  Mr  Slight  further  stated,  that  at  least 
four  specimens  of  it  had  been  carried  to  America,  and  that 
from  the  identity  in  principle  between  them  and  those  now 
brought  thence,  with  other  corroborating  circumstances, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  so-called  American  inventions 
are  after  all  but  imitations  of  this  Scottish  machine.  When 
it  became  known  that  Bell's  machine  was  to  be  exhibited, 
and,  if  possible,  subjected  to  public  trial,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  at  Perth,  in  August 
1 652,  Um  event  was  looked  forward  to  by  Scottish  farmers 


with  eager  interest  On  that  occasion  it  was  accordingly 
again  brought  forward,  with  several  important  improve- 
ments made  upon  it,  by  Mr  George  Bell,  already  referred 
to,  and  was  fully  tested  in  competitioc  with  Hussey's,  is 
made  by  CrosslrilL  To  the  disappointment  of  many,  Mr 
M'Cormick  did  not  think  fit  to  enter  the  lists  at  this  or  at 
some  subsequent  opportunities. 

The  success  of  Bella  machine  on  this  occasion,  and  at 
some  subsequent  public  trials,  gave  it  a  high  place  in  public 
estimation,  and  accordingly  many  of  the  implements-  manu- 
factured by  Mr  Crosakill  of  Beverley,  were  sold  to  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  especially  in  Scotland. 
After  a  hopeful  start  the  success  of  this  machine  has  not 
been  -so  decided  as  was  at  first  anticipated.  In  common 
with  other  reaping-machines,  it  had  of  course  to  contend 
with  the  disadvantages  of  unprepared  fields  and  unskilful 
guides  ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  it  was  found  to  be  too  heavy 
in  draught,  too  liable  to  derangement,  and  (in  the  first 
issues  of  it)  too  easily  broken  in  some  of  its  parts  to  be 
fitted  for  general  use.  These  drawbacks  were,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  obviated  by  subsequent  improvements,  and 
the  machine  continued  for  a  few  years  to  receive  a  fair 
measure  of  public  patronage.  By-and-by  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  superseded  by  other  self-delivery  machines,  such 
as  Burgess  k  Key's  M'Cormick,  with  its  Archimedean  screw, 
which,  like  Bell's,  lays  off  the  reaped  grain  in  a  continuous 
swathe,  and  by  others  which,  by  means  of  revolving  rakes, 
lay  it  off  in  quantities  suitable  to  form  a  sheaf.  In  crops 
of  moderate  bulk  and  standing  erect,  these  self-delivery 
machines  make  rapid  and  satisfactory  work,  but  when 
the  crop  is  lodged  and  twisted  they  are  nearly  useless.  The 
consequence  is  that  for  several  years,  and  especially  in  those 


districts  where  reaping  by  machinery  is  i 
preference  is  given  to  manual -deli  very  machines,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  lighter  of  draught,  less  liable  to  derange- 
ment, less  costly,  more  easily  managed,  and  thus  more  to  be 
depended  upon  for  the  regular  performance  of  a  fair  r 
of  daily  work,  than  their  heavier  rivals.    And,  i 
light  machines  on  Hussey's  principle,  but 
variations,  are  at  present  most  in  demand 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  a  remark  is  due  in  connection 
with  the  Strange  neglect  of  Bell's  machine  for  twenty-fire 
years,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  hailed  on  Hs 
reappearance.  The  first  is  so  far  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
noticed  by  Mr  George  Bell,  that  such  specimens  of  his 
brother's  machine  as  formerly  got  into  the  hands  of  farmers 
were  so  imperfectly  constructed  that  they  did  not  work 
satisfactorily,  and  thus  brought  discredit  on  his  invention. 
The  true  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  at  that  date  tho  country 
was  not  ready  for  such  a  machine  Hot  only  was  manual 
labour  then  abundant  and  cheap,  from  the  number  of  Irish 
labourers,  who  annually,  as  harvest  drew  near,  flocked  inta 
tho  arable  districts  of  Great  Britain,  but  thorough  draining 
had  made  little  progress,  and  the  land  was  everywhere  laid 
into  high  ridges,  presenting  a  surface  peculiarly  unfavourable 
for  the  successful  working  of  a  reaping-machine,  Now, 
however,  the  conditions  are  reversed.  Emigration  to  the 
colonies,  and  the  ever-growing  demand  for  labourers  in 
connection  with  factories,  mines,  docks,  and  railways,  have 
to  a  very  great  extent  withdrawn  the  class  of  people  that 
used  to  be  available  for  harvest  work,  and  have  so  largely 
raised  the  rate  of  wages  to  those  who  still  remain  as  to  render 
reaping-machines  indispensable  to  the  farmer.  The  pro- 
gress of  thorough  draining  has  at  tho  same  time  enabled  him 
to  dispense  with  the  old-fashioned  ridges  and  furrows,  and 
to  lay  his  com  lands  in  the  level  state  so  favourable  for  reap- 
ing and  other  operations  of  husbandry.  In  these  altered 
conditions  lies  the  true  explanation  of  the  former  apathy 
and  subsequent  enthusiasm  manifested  by  our  fanners  to- 
rtus invention. 
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Section  13. — Mowing-Machine*. 
Auother  claw  of  labour-saying  machines,  closely  allied 
to  those  we  bire  just  described,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  our  American  cousins,  is  mowing-machines.  Several 
different  forma  of  these  were  introduced  and  brought  into 
somewhat  general  use  during  the  years  1858  and  1859. 
flaring  used  such  machines  for  the  past  fourteen  years  we 
can  testify  to  their  thorough  efficiency,  and  to  the  very 
great  saving  of  labour,  and  still  more  of  time,  which  can  be 
secured  by  means  of  them.  In  one  instance  30  acres  of 
dorer — a  very  full  crop,  and  partially  lodged — were  mown 
is  32  hours,  and  this  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  first 
start  This  machine  being  of  very  light  draught,  a  pair  of 
horses  can  work  it  at  a  smart  pace  without  difficulty.  By 
employing  two  pairs  of  horses,  and  working  them  by  relay, 
it  can,  in  the  long  days  of  June  and  July,  be  kopt  going 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  will  easily  mow  from  1 6  to  1 8  acres 
of  seeds  or  meadow  in  that  time,  making,  moreover,  better 
work  than  can  ordinarily  be  obtained  by  using  the  scythe. 
These  mowing-machines,  which  cost  from  XI 6  to  £25  each, 
have  proved  a  most  seasonable  and  truly  important  addition 
to  our  list  of  agricultural  implements.  That  they  may  be 
oted  to  advantage,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  land 
well  rolled  and  carefully  freed  from  stones. 

Section  14. — Haymaker* 

Haymakers  are  valuable  implements,  and  well  deserving 
of  more  general  use.  They  do  their  work  thoroughly,  and 
enable  tho  farmer  to  get  through  a  great  amount  of  it  in 
matches  of  favourable  weather.  Where  manual  labour  is 
scarce,  or  when,  as  in  Scotland,  haymaking  and  turnip- 
thinning  usually  come  on  hand  together,  the  mower  and 
haymaker  render  the  horse-power  of  the  farm  available  for 
in  important  process  which  cannot  be  dono  well  unless  it  is 
done  rapidly  and  in  season 

SeS.ion  15. — Horte-  Rakes. 

Horse- rakes  are  in  frequent  use  for  gathering  together  the 
stalks  of  corn  which  are  scattered  during  the  process  of 
reaping,  for  facilitating  the  process  of  haymaking,  and 
also  for  collecting  weeds  from  fallows.  By  an  ingenious 
contrivance  in  the  most  improved  form  of  this  implement, 
the  teeth  are  disengaged  from  the  material  which  they 
have  gathered  without  interrupting  the  progress  of  the 
horse 

We  seem  to  be  verging  on  the  time  when,  by  means  of 
machines  worked  by  horse-power,  farmers  will  be  enabled 
to  cut  and  carry  their  grass  and  grain  with  little  more  than 
the  ordinary  forces  of  their  fame 

Section  16.—  Wheel-Carriage*. 

The  cartage  of  crops,  manure,  ice,  upon  an  arable  farm, 
is  such  an  important  part  of  the  whole  labour  performed 
upon  it  (equal,  aa  shown  by  a  recent  estimate,  to  one-half),1 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  have  the 
work  performed  by  carriages  of  the  most  suitable  kind  It 
was  for  a  long  time  keenly  debated  by  agriculturists,  whether 
waggons  or  carta  are  most  economical  Tbi*  question  is  now 
undoubtedly  settled  Mr  Pusey  says,  "  It  is  proved  beyond 
question  that  the  Scotch  and  Northumbrian  farmers,  by 
using  one-horse  carts,  save  one-haU  of  the  horses  which  south 
country  farmers  still  string  on  to  their  three-horse  waggons 
and  three-horse  dung-carts,  or  dung-pots,  as  they  are  called 
Tho  said  three-horse  waggons  and  dung-pots  would  also  cost 
nearly  three  times  as  much  original  outlay.  Few,  I  suppose, 
if  any,  farmers  buy  these  expensive  luxuries  now,  though 
it  is  wonderful  they  should  keep  them  ;  for  last  year  at 
Grantham,  in  a  public  trial,  five  horses  with  five  carts  were 
matched  against  five  waggons  with  ten  horses,  and  tho  five 


horses  beat  the  ten  by  two  loads, The  one-horse  carts 
here  referred  to  are  usually  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily 
adapted  to  the  different  purposes  for  which  wheel-carriages 
are  needed  upon  a  form.  For  each  pair  of  wheels  and  axle 
there  is  provided  a  close-bodied  cart,  and  another  with 
sparred  sides  and  broad  ahel  rings,  called  a  long-cart,  or 
harvest-cart,  either  of  which  can  easily  be  attached  to  the 
wheels,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  commodities  to  be 
carried  Sometimes  a  simple  movable  frame  is  attached  to 
tho  close-body  to  fit  it  for  carrying  hay  or  straw;  but 
although  one  or  two  such  frames  are  useful  for  casual  pur- 
poses throughout  the  year,  they  are  inferior  for  harvest 
work  to  the  regular  sparred  cart  with  its  own  shafts.  In 
some  districts  the  whole  of  the  close-bodied  carts  used  on 
the  farm  are  made  to  tip.  For  many  purposes  this  is  a 
great  convenience;  but  for  the  conveyance  of  grain  to 
market,  and  generally  for  all  road  work,  a  firm  frame  is 
much  easier  for  the  horse,  and  less  liable  to  decay  and  do 
rangement  The  Berwickshire  practice  is  to  have  one  pail 
of  tip-carts  on  each  farm,  and  all  the  rest  firm  or  dormant- 
bodied,  as  they  are  sometimes  called 

Many  farms  are  now  provided  with  a  water  or  tank  cart, 
for  conveying  and  distributing  liquid  manure. 

Section  17. — Road- Engine*. 

Although  many  attempts  have  been  mode  to  adapt  the  loco- 
motive steam-engine  for  the  conveyance  both  of  passenger* 
and  goods  on  common  roads,  the  results  hitherto  bavo  not 
been  altogether  satisfactory.  Progress  is,  however,  undoubt- 
edly being  made  in  this  effort ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
such  engines  are  actually  in  use  for  the  carriage  of  heavy  goods. 
If  beeteugar  factories  should  increase  in  Great  Britain,  th" 
carriage  of  the  roots  from  the  farms  to  the  factories  will 
probably  be  performed  by  traction  engines ;  for  the  inex- 
pediency of  withdrawing  the  horse  power  of  tho  farm  from 
it*  other  urgent  work  at  the  season  most  suitable  for  deliver- 
ing these  roots  to  the  sugar-maker  presents  at  present  a 
serious  hindrance  to  the  cultivation  of  this  crop. 

MACHINES  FOR  PREPARING  CROPS  TOR  MARKET. 
(Sections  18,  19,  SO.) 
Section  18.— Steam- Engine*. 
The  extent  to  which  steam-power  is  now  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  farm  is  another  marked  feature  in  the  recent 


Portable  SUun-Eogioe.    (Oartuu,  Sbnltleworlh,  k  Co.) 
progress  of  agriculture    We  have  already  referred  to  the 
value  of  water-power  for  propeUing  agricultural  machinery 
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when  it  can  be  bad  in  sufficient  and  regular  supply.  A« 
it  is  only  in  exceptional  coses  that  farms  are  thus  favoured, 
the  steam-engine  is  the  power  that  must  generally  be 
reckoned  upon,  and  accordingly  its  use  is  now  so  common 
that  a  tall  chimney  has  become,  over  extended  districts,  the 
prominent  feature  of  nearly  every  homestead  It  has  been 
satisfactorily  shown  that  grain  can  be  thrashed  and  dressed 
by  well-constructed,  steam-propelled  machinery,  at  one- 
fourth  the  cost  of  thrashing  by  horse-power  and  dressing 
by  hand-fanners.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  improvement  in 
steam-engines,  and  so  readily  can  the  amount  of  power  be 
accommodated  to  the  work  to  be  done,  that  we  find  them 
everywhere  superseding  the  one-horse  gin,  and  even 
manual  labour,  for  pumping,  churning,  coffee-grinding,  Sec 
Wherever,  then,  a  thrashing-mill  is  used  at  all,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that,  next  to  water,  steam  is  the  cheapest 
power  by  which  it  can  be  propelled.  The  portable  engine 
is  the  form  which  has  hitherto  found  most  favour  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mr  Pusey  thus  states  the 
reason  for  which  he  regards  them  as  preferable  to  fixed 
engines :— "  If  a  farm  bo  a  large  one,  and  especially  if,  as 
is  often  the  case,  it  be  of  an  irregular  shape,  there  is  great 
waste  of  labour  for  horses  and  men  in  bringing  home  all 
the  corn  in  the  straw  to  one  point,  and  in  again  carrying  out 
the  dung  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  two  or  three  miles.  It  is 
therefore  common,  and  should  be  general,  to  have  a  second 
outlying  yard.  This  accommodation  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  a  fixed  engine. 


Portabl*  Thruhiag-Muhia*.    (Clayton,  Bhuttieworth,  k  Co.) 

"  If  the  farm  be  of  a  moderate  size,  it  will  hardly — and 
if  small  will  certainly  not— bear  the  expense  of  a  fixed 
engine :  there  would  be  waste  of  capital  in  multiplying  fixed 
engines  to  be  worked  but  a  few  days  in  the  year.  It  is  now 
common,  therefore,  in  some  counties  for  a  man  to  invest  a 
small  capital  in  a  movable  engine,  and  earn  his  livelihood 
by  letting  it  out  to  the  farmer. 

"  But  there  is  a  further  advantage  in  these  movable 
engines,  little,  I  believe,  if  at  all  known.  Hitherto  corn 
has  been  thrashed  under  cover  in  barns ;  but  with  these 
engines  and  the  improved  thrashing-machines  we  can  thrash 
the  rick  in  the  open  air  at  once  as  it  stands.  It  will  be  said, 
How  can  you  thrash  out  of  doors  on  a  wet  day  1  The 
answer  is  simple.  Neither  can  you  move  your  rick  into 
your  barn  on  a  wet  day;  and  so  rapid  is  the  work  of  the 
new  thrashing-machines,  that  it  takes  no  more  time  to  thrash 
the  com  than  to  move  it  Open-air  thrashing  is  also  far 
ploo&anter  and  healthier  for  the  labourers,  their  lungs  not 
being  choked  with  dust,  as  under  cover  they  are ;  and  there 
is,  of  course,  a  saving  of  labour  to  the  tenant  not  inconsider- 
able. But  when  these  movable  steam-engines  have  spread 
generally,  there  will  arise  an  equally  important  saving  to 
the  landlord  in  buildings.    Instead  rJ  thrco  or  more  barna 


clustering  round  the  homestead,  one  or  other  in  constant 
want  of  repair,  a  single  building  will  suffice  for  dressing 
corn  and  for  chaff-cutting  The  very  barn-floors  saved  will  be 
no  insignificant  item  Now  that  buildings  are  required  for 
new  purposes,  we  must,  if  wc  can,  retrench  those  buildings 
whose  objects  are  obsolete.  Open-air  thrashing  may  appear 
visionary,  but  it  is  quite  common  with  the  new  machinery ; 
nor  would  any  one  perform  the  tedious  manoeuvre  of  setting 
horses  and  men  to  pull  down  a  rick,  place  it  on  carte,  and 
build  it  up  again  in  the  bam,  who  had  once  tried  the  simple 
plan  of  pitching  the  sheaves  at  once  into  the  thrashing- 
machine."1 

To  us  these  reasons  are  inconclusive..  A  fixed  engine 
can  bo  erected  and  kept  in  repair  at  greatly  less  cost  than 
a  portable  ono  of  the  same  power.  It  is  much  easier  to 
keep  the  steam  at  working  pressure  in  the  common  boiler 
than  in  the  tubular  one,  which,  from  its  compactness,  is 
generally  adopted  in  portable  engines.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
very  convenient  to  draw  up  engine  and  machinery  alongside 
a  rick  and  pitch  the  sheaves  at  once  upon  the  feeding-board, 
and  very  pleatant  to  do  this  in  the  sunshine  and  "  caller  air," 
but  we  should  think  it  neither  convenient  nor  pleasant  to 
have  engine  and  thrashing-gear  to  transport  and  re  fix  every 
time  of  thrashing,  to  have  grain  and  chaff  to  cart  to  the  barn, 
the  thrashed  straw  to  convey  to  the  respective  places  of 
consumption,  and  all  this  in  circumstances  unfavourable  to 
accurate  and  cleanly  disposal  of  the  products,  and  excessive 
exposure  to  risk  of  weather.  Sudden  rain  will  no  doubt 
interrupt  the  carrying  in  of  a  rick  in  the  one  case  as  the 
thrashing  of  it  in  the  other ;  but  there  is  this  vast  difference 
in  favour  of  the  former,  that  the  partially  carried  rich  is 
easily  re-covered;  machinery,  products  of  thrashing,  and 
work-people,  are  safely  under  cover;  and  the  engine  is  ready 
by  a  slight  change  of  gearing  for  other  work,  such  as  bruising, 
grinding,  or  chaff -cutting. 

It  is  urged  on  behalf  of  the  portable  engine,  that  in  districts 
where  the  farms  are  generally  small,  ono  may  serve  a  good 
many  neighbours.  Now,  not  to  dwell  on  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  to  small  occupiers  of  frequently  transporting 
such  heavy  carriages,  and  of  having  as  much  of  their  crop 
thrashed  in  a  day  (there  being  manifest  economy  in  having 
at  least  a  day's  work  when  it  is  employed)  as  will  meet  their 
demands  for  fodder  and  litter  for  weeks  to  come,  we  are 
persuaded  that  on  farms  of  even  80  or  100  acres,  a  compact 
fixed  engine  of  two  or  three  horse-power  will  thrash,  bruise 
grain,  cut  chaff,  work  a  churn,  and  cook  cattle  food,  4c., 
more  economically  than  such  work  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way.  It  is  very  usual  to  find  on  such  farms,  especially  in 
dairy  districts,  an  apparatus  for  cooking  cattle  food  by  steam, 
or  by  boiling  in  a  large  copper,  where  as  much  fuel  is  used 
every  day,  and  as  much  steam  generated,  as  would  work 
such  an  engine  as  we  have  referred  to,  and  do  the  cooking 
over  and  above.  Even  a  small  dairy  implies  a  daily  demand 
for  boiling  water  to  scrub  vessels  and  cook  food  for  cows. 
How  manifestly  economical,  then,  when  the  steam  is  up  at 
any  rate,  to  employ  this  untiring,  obedient  agent,  so  willing 
to  turn  the  hand  of  anything,  in  performing  the  heavy  work 
of  the  homestead  with  a  power  equal,  perhaps,  to  that  of  all 
the  men  and  horses  employed  upon  the  farm. 

Whenever  tillage  by  steam-power  is  fairly  available,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  an  inducement  to  u*s  the  portable 
engine  as  a  thrashing-power  that  has  not  hitherto  existed, 
as  there  will  be  a  manifest  economy  in  having  both  opera- 
tions performed  by  the  same  engine.  Even  then,  however, 
there  is  a  high  probability  of  its  being  found  impracticable 
to  withdraw  the  engine  even  once  a  week  for  the  needful 
thrashing  during  the  six  or  eight  weeks  immediately  after 
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when  it  will  bo  of  such  consequence  to  make 
diligent  use  of  every  available  hoar  for  pushing  on  the 
tillage. 

The  kind  of  fixed  engine  most  approved  for  farm-work 
in  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland  is  the  over- 
bead  crank  engine,  attached  by  direct  action  to  the  spur- 
wheel,  and  sometimes  oven  to  the  drum  shaft  of  the 
thrashing-machine.  Their  cheapness,  simplicity  of  con- 
itruction,  easy  management,  and  non-liability  to  derange- 
ment, fit  th«se  engines  in  au  eminent  degrco  for  farm-work.1 

Section  1 9. — Thra&ing- Machine*. 

It  is  now  sixty- five  years  since  an  ingenious  Scotch 
mechanist,  Andrew  Meikle,  produced  a  thrashing-machine 
so  perfect  that  its  essential  features  are  retained  unaltered 
to  the  present  day.  Indeed,  it  is  frequently  asserted  that, 
iftsr  all  the  modifications  and  ruppoaed  improvements  of 
'Jie  thrashing-machine  which  have  been  introduced  by 
various  parties,  the  mills  made  by  Meikle  himself  have  not 
jet  been  surpassed,  so  far  as  thorough  and  rapid  separation 
of  the  grain  from  the  straw  is  concerned.  The  nnthrashed 
corn  is  fed  evenly  into  a  pair  of  slowly  revolving  fluted 
rollers  of  cast-iron,  by  which  it  is  presented  to  the  action 
of  a  rapidly  revolving  cylinder  or  drum  armed  with  four 
beaters,  which  are  square  spars  of  wood  faced  with  iron, 
iied  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  projecting  about  four  inches 
from  its  circumference.  The  drum  is  provided  with  a  dome 
or  cover,  and  the  com  being  partly  held  by  the  fluted  rollers 
is  it  passes  betwixt  the  drum  and  its  cover,  the  rapid  strokes 
of  the  beaters  detach  the  grain  from  the  ears,  and  throw 
the  straw  forward  upon  slowly  revolving  rakes,  in  passing 
ater  which  the  loose  grain  is  shaken  out  of  the  straw,  and 
falls  through  a  grating  into  the  hopper  of  a  winnowing  and 
riddling  machine,  which  rids  it  of  dust  and  chaff,  and 
leparates  the  grain  from  the  nnthrashed  ears  and  broken 
rtraw,  called  rough*  or  thort*.  The  grain  and  roughs  are 
discharged  by  separate  epouta  into  the  apartment  below  the 
thriahing-loft,  whence  the  corn  is  fed  into  the  rollers,  and 
the  thrashed  straw  falls  from  the  rakes  into  the  straw  barn 
beyond  Since  Mcikle's  time  further  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  machinery.  In  the  moat  improved  machines 
driven  by  steam  or  a  sufficient  water  power,  the  grain  ia 
raised  by  a  series  of  bucket*  fixed  on  on  endless  wob  into 
the  hopper  of  a  double  winnovring-machine,  by  which  it  is 
separated  into  clean  com,  light,  whites  or  capes,  and  small 
seeds  and  sand.  The  discharging  spouts  arc  sufficiently 
elevated  to  admit  of  sacks  being  hooked  on  to  receive  the 
different  products  as  they  fall.  When  barley  is  thrashed, 
it  is  first  carried  by  a  separate  set  of  elevators,  which  can 
be  detached  at  pleasure,  into  a  "  hummcller,"  in  which  it 
is  freed  from  tho  awns,  and  then  raised  into  the  second 
fanners  in  the  some  manner  as  other  grain.  Tho  hummcller 
ia  &  hollow  cylinder,  in  which  a  spindle  fitted  with  transverse 
blunt  knives  revolves  rapidly.  The  rough  grain  is  poured 
in  at  the  top,  and,  afier  being  acted  upon  by  the  knives,  is 
emitted  at  tho  bottom  through  an  opening  which  is  enlarged 
or  diminished  by  a  sliding  shutter,  according  to  tho  degree 
of  trimming  that  is  required.  A  large  set  of  elevators  is 
osually  employed  to  carry  up  the  roughs  to  the  feeding-board, 
that  they  may  again  bo  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  drum. 
The  roughs  are  emptied,  not  directly  on  the  feeding-board, 
but  into  a  riddle,  from  which  tho  loose  grain  posses  by  a 
canvas  funnel  direct  to  the  winnower  in  the  apartment 
below,  and  only  the  nnthrashed  ears  and  ahort  straw  ore 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  board. 

The  alterations  that  ha>o  been  mode  upon  the  thrashing- 
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machine  since  Meikle's  time  chiefly  affect  the  drum,  Meikle 
himself  tried  to  improvo  upon  his  beaters  by  fixing  a  project- 
ing ledge  of  iron  on  their  outer  edges,  so  as  to  give  them 
a  scutching  action  similar  to  that  of  flax-mill*  This  strips 
off  tho  grain  from  oats  or  barley  vory  well  when  thinly  fed 
in  ;  but  its  tendency  is  to  rub  off  the  entire  ears,  especially 
of  wheat,  and  also  to  miss  a  portion  of  the  ears,  whenever 
there  is  rapid  feeding  in.  Moro  recent  trials  of  drums  on 
tho  scutching  principle  show  them  to  be  on  the  whole  inferior 
to  tho  plain  beater. 

We  have  already  referred  to  tho  general  use  of  portable 
thrashing-machines  in  the  eastern  connties  of  England. 
These,  for  the  most  part,  have  drums  with  six  beaters  upon 
a  akeleton  frame,  which  revolve  with  great  rapidity  (about 
800  times  per  minute,  hence  often  called  high-speed  drum), 
within  a  concave  or  screen,  which  encloses  tho  drum  for 
about  one-third  its  circumference.  This  screen  consists 
alternately  of  iron  ribs  and  open  wire-work,  and  is  so  placed 
that  its  inner  surface  can  bo  brought  into  near  contact  with 
the  edges  of  the  revolving  beaters,  and  .vim its  of  this  apace 
being  increased  or  diminished  by  means  of  screws.  No 
f coding-rollers  are  used  with  this  drum,  the  unthrashed  corn 
being  introduced  directly  to  it 

Another  form  of  drum,  acting  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  just  referred  to,  but  cased  with  plate-iron,  and  having 
for  beaters  eight  strips  of  iron  projecting  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  from  its  surface,  and  which  works  within  a 
concave  which  embraces  it  for  three-fifths  of  its  circum- 
ference, is  in  uso  when  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  straw 
as  straight  and  unbroken  as  possible  These  are  made  of 
sufficient  width  to  admit  of  tho  corn  being  fed  in  sideways, 
and  are  called  boiling  machines,  from  tho  straw  being 
delivered  in  a 'fit  state  for  being  at  once  made  up  into  bolt* 
or  bundles  for  market  Although  the  term  beater*  is  retained 
in  describing  these  drums,  it  is  evident  that  the  process  by 
which  the  grain  is  separated  from  the  cars  is  rubbing  rather 
than  beating  This  necessarily  requires  that  only  a  narrow 
space  intervene  between  drum  and  concave,  and  that  the  corn 
be  fed  in  somewhat  thinly.  Such  machines  thrash  clean, 
whether  the  ears  arc  all  at  one  end  of  tho  sheaf  or  not,  and 
deliver  the  straw  straight  and  uninjured ;  but  it  is  objected 
to  these  by  some  that  they  are  slower  in  their  operation 
than  those  with  tho  beating  drum,  are  liable  to  choke  if  tho 
straw  is  at  all  damp,  that  the  grain  is  sometimes  broken  by 
them,  and  that  they  require  greater  power  to  drivo  them. 

A  further  and  more  recent  modification  is  the  peg-drum. 
In  this  case  the  drum  is  fitted  with  parallel  rows  of  iron 
pegs,  projecting  about  2\  inches  from  its  surface,  which  in 
its  revolutions  pass  within  one  fourth  of  an  inch  of  similar 
pegs  fixed  in  the  concave  in  rows  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  drum.  Great  things  were  at  first  anticipated  from 
this  invention,  which,  however,  it  has  failed  to  realise.  But 
iron  pegs  have  more  recently  been  added  to  the  common 
beater-drum  with  apparent  success.  The  beaters  in  this 
caso  are  made  one-half  narrower  than  usual,  and  havo  stout 
iron  pegs,  formed  of  square  rods,  driven  into  their  faces, 
angle  foremost,  and  slightly  reflected  at  the  points.  These 
act  by  a  combination  of  beating  and  rippling,  and  are  said 
to  thrash  clean  and  to  be  easily  driven. 

There  is  thus  a  great  variety  of  thrashing-machines  to  be 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  comparative 
merits  of  which  are  frequently  and  keenly  discussed  by 
agriculturists.  The  extraordinary  discrepancies  in  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  work  performed  by  different 
machines,  and  in  the  power  required  to  effect  it,  are  due 
quite  as  much  to  the  varying  degrees  of  skill  with  which 
their  parts  are  proportioned  and  put  together,  as  to  varying 
merit  in  the  respective  plans  of  construction. 

In  the  best  examples  of  G-horeo  power  stationary  steam- 
and  thrmhing-r"i»''riinnTy^  as  found  in  the  Lothiana, 
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fifty  quarten  of  grain,  taking  the  average  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  oat*,  are  thrashed,  dressed,  and  sacked  tip  ready  for 
market,  in  a  day  of  ten  hoars,  with  a  consumption  of  7  i 
cwt.  of  good  cools,  and  a  gross  expenditure  for  wages, 
value  of  horse  labour,  fuel,  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery, 
of  Od,  per  quarter. 

The  exigencies  of  the  labour  market  are  giving  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  the  use  of  labour -saving  contrivances  of  all 
kinds ;  and  hence  the  recent  introduction  of  straw  elevators, 
to  be  worked  either  by  horse-power  or  by  the  same  steam- 
engine  that  is  driving  the  thrashing-machinery.  The  Utter 
plan  finds  most  favour  in  England,  where  it  has  already 
been  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  has  done 
much  towards  ascertaining  the  real  merits  of  the  various 
thrashing-machines  now  in  use,  by  the  carefully  conducted 
comparative  trials  to  which  it  has  subjected  those  which 
have  been  presented  in  competition  for  its  liberal  prizes. 
The  accuracy  of  these  trials,  and  the  value  of  the  recorded 
results,  have  been  much  enhanced  by  the  use  of  an 
ingenious  apparatus  invented  by  Mr  C  E  Amos,  consulting 
engineer  to  the  Society,  which  is  figured  and  described  at 
p,  479  of  voL  XL  of  the  Society's  Journal  A  pencil 
connected  with  this  apparatus  traces  a  diagram  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper,  recording  every  variation  of  the  power 
employed  during  the  experiment  to  work  the  machine  under 
trial.  For  reasons  already  stated,  we  regard  it  at  unfor- 
tunate that  the  patronage  of  this  great  Society  has  hitherto 
been  so  exclusively  bestowed  upon  portable  machines. 

Section  20. — Win nowing-Mach inr». 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fanners,  which,  except 
in  portable  machines,  are  almost  invariably  found  in  com- 
bination with  thrashing-machinery,  so  ws  to  deliver  the 
grain  into  the  corn-chamber  m  a  comparatively  clean  state  ; 
and  we  have  also  noticed  the  further  contrivances  by  which, 
when  there  is  a  sufficient  motive  power  at  command,  the 
complete  dressing  of  the  grain  goes  on  simultaneously  with 
the  thrashing  The  winnowers  used  in  such  cases  do  not 
differ  in  construction  from  those  worked  by  hand.  In- 
deed, it  is  usual  to  have  one  at  least  that  can  be  used 
in  cither  way  at  pleasure.  In  these  machines  the  separa- 
tion of  the  dean  from  the  light  grain,  and  of  both  from 
dust,  sand,  and  seeds  of  weeds,  or  other  rubbish,  is  effected 
by  directing  an  artificial  blast  of  wind  upon  a  stream  of 
grain  as  it  falls  upon  a  riddle.  There  is  thus  a  comtSnation 
of  fanning  and  sifting,  which  is  used  in  different  cLxrreea 
according  to  the  views  of  the  mechanist.  In  some  forma 
of  this  machine  the  benefit  of  the  artificial  blast  is  in  a 
great  measure  lost  through  an  injudicious  application  of  it. 

Section  21. — Corn-Bruiser  and  Grinding- If  til. 

The  now  frequent  use  of  various  kinds  of  grain  in  the 
fattening  of  live  stock  creates  a  necessity  for  machines  to 
prepare  it  for  this  purpose,  either  by  breaking,  bruising, 
x  grinding  A  profusion  of  these,  to  be  worked  by  hand, 
*s  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  Such  machines  are  always 
most  economically  worked  by  steam  or  water  power. 
When  that  can  bo  had,  a  set  of  rollers  for  bruising  oats  or 
Unseed,  and  millstones  to  grind  the  inferior  grain  of  the 
farm,  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  barn  machinery. 

Section  22  —  Cakt  Cnuhen. 

Machines  for  breaking  linseed-cake  into  large  pieces  for 
eattle,  or  smaller  ones  for  aheep,  are  now  in  general  use. 
The  breaking  is  performed  by  passing  the  cakes  between 
serrated  rollers,  by  which  it  is  nipt  into  morsels.  These 
are  usually  driven  by  hand ;  but  it  is  always  expedient  to 
have  a  pulley  attached  to  them,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
mechanical  power  when  available. 


Section  23.-~Ckaf-C«Uer*. 
The  use  of  this  class  of  machines  has  increased  very 
much  of  late  years.  Fodder  when  cut  into  lengths  of  from 
half  an-inch  to  an  inch  is  somewhat  more  easily  masticated 
than  when  given  to  animals  in  ita  natural  state;  but  the 
chief  advantages  of  this  practice  are,  that  it  prevents  waste, 
and  admits  of  different  qualities — as  of  hay  and  straw, 
straw  and  green  forage,  or  chaff  and  pulped  roots — being 
so  mixed  that  animals  cannot  pick  out  the  one  from 
amongst  the  other,  but  must  ent  the  mixture  as  it  is 
presented  to  them.  Suck  cut  fodder  also  forma  an 
excellent  vehicle  in  which  to  give  meal  or  bruised  grain, 
either  cooked  or  raw,  to  live  stock.  This  applies  parti 
cularly  to  aheep  feeding  on  turnips,  aa  they  then  require  a 
portion  of  dry  food,  but  waate  it  grievously  when  it  is  not 
thus  prepared.  Chaff-cutters  are  constructed  on  a  variety  of 
plana ;  but  the  principle  most  frequently  adopted  is  that 
of  radial  knives  bolted  to  the  arm  of  a  fly-wheel,  ehicb 
work  across  the  end  of  a  feeding-box  fitted  with  rollers, 
which  draw  forward  the  straw  or  hay  and  present  it  in  a 
compressed  state  to  the  action  of  the  knives.  A  machine 
on  this  principle,  made  by  Cornea  of  Barbridge,  baa  gained 
the  first  premium  in  ita  class  at  recent  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  Gilleta'  guillotine 
chaff-cutter  is  an  exceedingly  ingenious  and  efficient 
machine,  performing  ita  work  with  great  accuracy,  and 
without  frequent  sharpening  of  ita  one  double-edged  knife. 
These  machines  are  most  economically  worked  by  the  power 
used  for  thrashing  The  most  convenient  site  for  them  is 
in  the  upper  loft  of  the  straw-barn,  where  the  straw  can  be 
supplied  with  little  labour,  and  the  chaff  either  ahoved 
aside,  or  allowed  to  fall  as  it  is  cut  through  an  opening  in 
the  floor  into  the  apartment  below,  and  at  once  conveyed 
to  other  parte  of  the  homestead.  The  practice  on  some 
farms  where  there  is  a  fixed  steam-engine,  is  to  thrash  s 
stack  of  oats  in  the  forenoon,  and  to  cut  up  the  straw, 
and  bruise  or  grind  the  grain  simultaneously,  in  the 

Section  24. — Turnip-Ctdttn. 

Cattle  and  aheep  which  have  arrived  at  maturity  are 
able  to  scoop  turnips  rapidly  with  their  sharp,  gouge-like 
front  teeth,  and  so  can  be  fattened  on  this  kind  of  food 
without  an  absolute  necessity  of  slicing  it  for  them.  Even 
for  adult  animals  there  is,  however,  an  advantage  in 
reducing  turnips  to  pieces  which  they  can  easily  take  into 
their  mouths,  and  at  once  get  between  their  grinders  with- 
out any  preliminary  scooping ;  but  for  young  stock,  during 
the  period  of  dentition,  it  is  indispensable  to  their  bare 
subsistence.  It  is  largely  through  the  use  of  slicing- 
machines  that  certain  breeds  of  aheep  are  fattened' on 
turnips,  and  got  ready  for  the  butcher  at  fourteen  months 
old.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Gardener  a 
patent  turnip-cutter  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  produced 
for  slicing  roots  for  sheep  It  is  now  made  entirely  of  iron, 
and  is  an  exceedingly  useful  machine 

In  eattle  feeding  it  is  not  usually  thought  necessary  to 
divide  the  roots  given  to  them  so  minutely  as  for  sheep. 
A  simple  machine,  fashioned  much  on  the  principle  of 
□ut-c rockers,  by  which,  at  each  depression  of  the  lever 
handle,  one  turnip  la  forced  through  a  set  of  knives 
which  divide  it  into  slices  each  on  inch  thick,  is  very 
generally  used  in  Berwickshire  for  this  purpose  Many 
persons,  however,  prefer  to  have  the  turnips  put  into  the 
cattle-troughs  whole,  and  then  to  have  them  eat  by  a 
simple  cross-bladed  hand-chopper,  which  at  each  blow 
quarters  the  piece  struck  by  it  The  mode  of  boosing 
fattening  cattle  largely  determines  whether  roots  can  be 
most  conveniently  sliced  before  or  after  being  pat  into  the 
feeding-troughs. 
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Section  25. — Tumip-Fulpert. 
low  obtains,  and  is  on  the  increase,  that  it 
is  advantageous  to  rasp  roots  into  minute  fragments  and 
mix  them  with  chaff  before  giving  them  to  cattle,  as  this 
not  only  facilitates  mastication,  but  in  wintry  weather 
prevents  the  chilling  effects  of  a  bellyful  of  such  watery  food 
as  turnips  are  when  eaten  alone.  This  system  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  when  it  is  desired  to  give  a  few  roots  to  store 
cattle  which  are  being  fed  mainly  upon  straw  or  coarse  hay. 
When  a  few  turnips  or  mangolds  are  put  down  in  their 
natural  state  there  is  a  scramble  for  the  better  food,  in 
which  the  stronger  cattle  get  more  than  their  share,  and 
the  weaker  are  knocked  about  But  by  pulping  the 
roots  and  mixing  them  with  a  full  allowance  of  chaff,  every 
animal  gets  its  fill,  and  there  is  nothing  to  quarrel  about. 

At  the  Carlisle  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
a  premium  was  offered  for  machines  to  perform  this  kind 
of  work,  under  the  somewhat  inappropriate  designation 
of  "pulping-machinea"  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr 
Philips  for  his  machine,  which  reduces  roots  to  minute 
fragments  by  means  of  a  series  of  circular  saws.  Wo  learn 
from  parties  who  have  made  trial  of  most  of  the 
of  this  class  yet  brought  out,  that  they  givo  tho 
to  that  made  by  BcntaU  of  Mai  don  in  Sussex. 

Section  26. — Steaming  Apparatui  for  Cooking  Cattle  Food. 

We  have  several  times  alluded  to  the  cooking  of  food  for 
cattle.  This  is  performed  either  by  boiling  in  a  common 
pot,  by  steaming  in  a  close  vessel,  or  by  infusion  in  boiling 
water.  Varieties  of  apparatus  are  in  use  for  these  purposes. 
A  convenient  one  is  a  close  boiler,  with  a  cistern  over  it, 
from  which  it  supplies  itself  with  cold  water  by  a  self- 
acting  stop-cock.  This  is  alike  suitable  for  cooking  either 
t>;  steaming  or  infusing. 

Section  27. —  Weighing-Machinet. 

It  is  of  course  indispensable  for  every  farm  to  be 
provided  with  beam  and  scales,  or  other  apparatus,  for 
ascertaining  the  weight  of  grain,  wool,  and  other  com- 
modities, in  quantities  varying  from  1  lb.  to  3  cwt  But, 
besides  this,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  machine  by 
which  not  only  turnips,  hay,  manures,  &a ,  can  be  weighed 
ia  cart  loads,  but  by  which  also  the  live  weight  of  pigs, 
sheep,  and  bullocks  can  bo  ascertained.  Such  a  machine, 
conveniently  placed  in  the  homestead,  enables  the  farmer 
to  check  the  weighing  of  purchased  manure,  linseed-cake, 
coal,  and  similar  commodities,  with  great  facility.  It 
affords  the  means  of  conducting  various  experiments  for 
ascertaining  the  comparative  productiveness  of  crops,  the 
quantities  of  food  consumed  by  cattle,  and  their  periodic 
progress,  with  readiness  and  precision.  To  persons  unable 
to  estimate'  the  weight  of  cattle  by  the  eye  readily  and 
a  machine  is  invaluable. 


Section  28. — Concluding  Remarks  on  Implement*. 

We  have  thus  enumerated,  and  briefly  described,  those 
machines  and  implements  of  agriculture  which  may  be  held 
to  be  indispensable,  if  the  soil  is  to  be  cultivated  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  list  docs  not  profess  to  be  complete ; 
bat  enough  is  given  to  indicate  the  progress  which  has 
recently  taken  place  in  this  department  We  have  already 
referred  to  this  department  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  all  engaged  in  agriculture  the  careful  study 
of  the  reports  on  implements  contained  in  the  ninth  and 
subsequent  volumes  of  their  Journal.  The  care  with  which 
they  have  selected  their  judges,  and  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  those  entrusted  with  the  difficult  and  responsible 
office  have  discharged  their  duties,  are  truly  admirable. 
A  few  extracts  from  these  reports  will  serve  to  show  the 


extent  and  value  of  this  department  of  the  Society's  labours 
In  the  report  for  1849,  Mr  Thomson  of  Moat- Hall  says— 
"  Tho  Society's  early  shows  of  implements  must  be  viowed 
chiefly  in  the  light  of  bazaars  or  expositiona  Neithet 
stewards  nor  judges  had  yet  acquired  the  experience 
requisite  for  the  adequate  discharge  of  their  office,  so  that 
such  men  as  Messrs  Garrett,  Hornsby,  Ransome,  and  a  few 
others,  would  have  laughed  in  their  sleeves  had  they  been 
told  that  they  could  learn  anything  in  the  Society's  show 
yard.  In  spite,  however,  of  a  creditable  display  on  the 
part  of  a  few  leading  firms,  the  majority  of  the  implements 
exhibited  at  these  early  shows  were  of  inferior  construction 
and  workmanship,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
exhibitions  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 

"  The  attention  of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Society  (especially  of  the  late  lamented  Mr  Handley)  wsc 
earnestly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  this  department, 
and  they  soon  perceived  that  little  was  gained  by  collecting 
implements  in  a  show-yard  for  people  to  gaze  at,  unless  an 
adequate  trial  could  be  made  of  their  respective  merits. 
To  attain  this  end  great  exertions  were  made,  and  ever) 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  trial  was  followed  by  so 
marked  an  increase  in  the  number  and  merit  of  the  iinple 
menta  brought  forward  at  subsequent  shows,  as  to  prove 
the  strongest  incentive  to  further  effort 

"  At  the  Cambridge  and  Liverpool  meetings,  when  these 
trials  were  in  their  infancy,  their  main  attraction  consisted 
of  ploughing-matches  on  a  large  scale,  which  gratified  sight 
seers,  but  gave  no  results  that  could  be  depended  upon, 
and  therefore  disappointed  all  practical  men.  It  would 
occupy  time  unnecessarily  to  trace  the  gradual  changes 
which  have  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  these  showy  exhi- 
bitions, and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  quiet, 
business-like  trials,  in  the  presence  of  stewards  and  judges 
alone  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  what  they  have  lost  in  dis- 
play, they  have  gamed  in  efficiency,  and  consequently  io 
favour  with  those  classes  for  whose  benefit  they  were  de- 
signed. At  the  York  meeting,  the  improved  mode  of  trying 
tho  thrashing-machines  supplied  a  deficiency  which,  until 
that  time,  had  been  much  felt,  viz.,  the  absence  of  anj 
means  of  ascertaining  the  amouut  of  power  expended  in 
working  the  machines  under  trial;  and  it  may  now  be* 
asserted,  with  some  confidence,  that,  with 'the  exception 
of  an  occasional  error  or  accident,  the  best  implements  are 
uniformly  selected  for  prizes. 

"It  now  remains  to  answer  the  question  proposed  for 
consideration,  viz.,  to  what  extent  the  great  improvement 
made  of  late  in  agricultural  implements  is  due  to  the 
exertions  of  this  Society ;  and  with  this  view  a  tabular 
statement  is  subjoined,  which  shows  the  relative  extent  and 
importance  of  the  Society's  two  first  and  two  last  shows  of 
implements : — 

18*9  Oxford  . 
1840  Cartridge 
1848  York 
1840  Norwich  . 

"  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  at  Cambridge,  where  the 
trial  of  implements  was  confined  to  one  day,  and  was,  in 
other  respects,  so  immature  as  to  be  of  little  practical  value, 
the  number  of  exhibitors  was  only  thirty-six,  and  the  judges, 
in  whom  a  certain  discretionary  power  was  vested,  awarded 
no  money  and  but  seven  medals,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  objects  deserving  of  reward ;  whilst  at  York, 
eight  years  after,  when  trials  lasted  several  days,  and  had 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  the  number  of 
exhibitors  had  increased  four-fold.  The  additional  amount 
offered  in  prizes  at  the  later  meetings  has  undoubtedly 
assisted  in  creating  this  great  increase  of  -competition,  btti 
it  cannot  be  considered  the  principal 
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raent-makers  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that,  even 
moat  successful,  the  prizes  they  receive  do  not  reimburse 
them  for  their  expenses  and  loss  of  time.  How,  then, 
are  the  increased  exertions  of  the  machine-makers  to  be  ac- 
counted for  J  Simply  by  the  faet  that  the  trials  of  imple- 
ments hare  gradually  won  the  confidence  of  the  farmer,  ao 
that,  when  selecting  implements  for  purchase,  he  gives  the 
preference  to  those  which  have  received  the  Society's  mark 
of  approval  This  inference  is  corroborated  by  the  makers 
themselves,  who  readily  admit  that  the  winner  of  a  prize, 
for  any  implement  of  general  utility,  is  sure  to  receive  an 
ample  amount  of  orders,  and  that  the  award  of  a  modal  is 
worth  on  an  average  £60." 

In  reporting  upon  the  agricultural  implement  department 
of  the  Q rent  Exhibition,  Mr  Posey  says — "  The  yearly  shows 
and  trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  have  certainly 
done  more  in  England  for  agricultural  machines  within  the 
last  ten  years,  than  had  been  attempted  anywhere  in  all 
former  time.  ....  It  seems  proved  that  since  annual 
country  shows  were  established  by  Lord  Spencer,  Mr 
Handley,  and  others  yet  living,  old  implements  have  been 
improved,  and  new  ones  devised,  whose  performances  stand 
the  necessary  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  saving  they  can 
effect  To  ascertain  that  amount  precisely  is  difficult ;  but, 
looking  through  the  successive  stages  of  management,  and 
seeing  that  the  owner  of  a  stock-farm  is  enabled,  in  the 
preparation  of  his  land,  by  using  lighter  ploughs,  to  cast  off 
one  hor&o  in  three,  and  by  adopting  other  simple  tools  to 
dispense  altogether  with  a  great  part  of  his  ploughing, — 
that  in  the  culture  of  crops  by  the  various  drills,  horse  labour 
can  bo  partly  reduced,  the  seed  otherwise  wanted  partly 
saved,  or  the  use  of  manures  greatly  economised,  while  the 
horse-hoe  replaces  the  hoe  at  one-half  the  expense, — that 
in  harvest  the  American  reapers  can  effect  thirty  men's  work, 
whilst  the  Scotch  cart  replaces  the  old  English  waggon  with 
exactly  half  the  number  of  horses,— that  in  preparing  corn 
for  man's  food,  the  steam  thrashing-machine  saves  two-thirds 
of  our  former  expense, — and  in  preparing  food  for  stock, 
the  turnip-cutter,  at  an  outlay  of  la,  adds  8a  a  head  in  one 
winter  to  the  valuo  of  sheep  ;  lastly,  that  in  the  indispensable 
but  costly  operation  of  draining,  the  materials  have  been 
reduced  from  80a  to  15a — to  one-fifth,  namely,  of  their 
former  cost, — it  seems  to  be  proved  that  the  efforts  of  agri- 
cultural mechanists  have  been  ao  far  successful,  at  in  all 
these  main  branchet  of  farming  labour,  taken  together,  to 
effect  a  saving,  on  outgoings,  of  little  leas  than  one-halt" 

Since  these  reports  were  made,  the  demand  for  improved 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery  has  increased 
enormously,  so  much  so  that  the  manufacture  of  them  is 
now  a  most  important  and  a  rapidly  increasing  branch  of 
our  national  industry,  and  we  quite  anticipate  that  in  a  short 
time  there  will  be  such  a  general  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
of  cultivation  by  steam  power,  and  such  a  demand  for  engines 
and  tackle  to  carry  it  out,  as  the  makers  and  manufacturers 
will  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy. 

Scottish  agriculturists,  in  reading  these  reports,  will  pro- 
bably note  with  aelf-gratulation,  that  some  of  the  improve- 
ments referred  to  as  of  recent  introduction  in  England,  viz., 
two-horse  ploughs  and  one-horse  carts,  have  long  been  estab- 
lished among  themselves.  Indeed,  they  will  find  graceful 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact  in  these  reports.  Unless  alto- 
gether blinded  by  prejudice,  they  will,  however,  see  that  our 
brethren  south  of  the  Tweed  have  already  outstripped  us  in 
many  particulars,  and  that  unless  our  national  Society,  our 
mechanists,  and  farmers,  exert  themselves  with  correspond- 
ing judgment  and  zeal,  we  must  henceforth  be  fain  to  follow, 
where  we  at  least  fancy  that  wo  have  hitherto  been  leading. 
But  we  have  more  important  motives  and  encouragements 
to  exertion  than  mere  national  emulation.  The  extent  to 
which  the  cost  of  production  of  farm  produce  has  been 
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by  recent  improvements  in  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  in  the  details  of  farm  management,  is  greater 
than  many  are  aware  of.  It  seems  to  be  in  this  direction 
mainly  that  the  farmer  most  look  for  a  set-off  against  the 
steadily  increasing  cost  of  land  and  labour.  If  by  further 
improvements  in  his  machinery  and  implements  he  is  enabled 
to  keep  fewer  horses,  to  get  his  deep  tillage  performed  by 
steam  power,  and  his  mowing  snd  reaping  accomplished  by 
the  ordinary  forces  which  he  requires  throughout  the  year, 
the  redaction  upon  the  prime  cost  of  his  produce  will  be 
really  important  *k  hopeful  element  in  this  anticipated 
progress  is  that  it  tends  directly  to  elevate  the  condition  of 
the  rural  labourer.  Every  addition  to  the  steam  power  and 
labour-saving  machines  used,  upon  the  farm  implies  an 
increased  demand  for  cultured  minds  to  guide  them,  a 
lessening  of  the  drudgery  heretofore  im  posed  upon  ntxzan 
thews  and  sinows,  an  equalising  of  employment  throughout 
the  year,  and  a  better  and  steadier  rate  of  wages.  Believing, 
as  we  do,  that  on  every  farm  enormous  waste  of  motive 
power — mechanical,  animal,  and-  manual — is  continuously 
going  on  through  the  imperfection  of  the  implements  and 
machines  now  in  use,  we  would  urge  upon  all  concerned 
to  look  well  to  this  ;  for,  with  all  our  improvements,  there 
is  undoubtedly  yet  a  large  margin  for  retrenchment  here. 

Besides  the  bulky  and  costly  implements  now 
every  farm  must  be  provided  with  a  considerable  I 
of  hand-implements  and  tools,  all  of  which  it  is  of  eon 
quence  to  have  good  of  their  kind.  Although  not  individu- 
ally costly,  they  absorb  a  considerable  capital  in  the  aggre- 
gate. When  not  in  use,  they  require  to  be  kept  under  lock, 
and  at  all  times  need  to  be  well  looked  after.  Without 
waiting  to  describe  these  in  detail,  let  us  now  see  how  the 
work  of  the  farm  is  conducted. 

CHAPTER  VII 

FRZPARATION  OP  THE  LAND  FOE  TILLAGE  OPXKA 710X8. 

Section  1. —  When  Required. 
Before  those  simple  tillage  operations  which  are  necessary 
in  every  instance  of  committing  seeds  to  the  earth  can  be 
gone  about,  there  are  more  costly  and  elaborate  processes  of 
preparation  which  must  be  encountered  in  certain  circnav 
stances,  in  order  to  fit  the  soil  for  bearing  cultivated  crops. 
It  is  now  only  in  exceptional  eases  that  the  British  agri- 
culturist has  to  reclaim  land  from  a  state  of  nature.  The 
low-country  fanner  does  occasionally  meet  with  a  patch  of 
woodland,  or  a  bank  covered  with  gone  or  brushwood,  which 
he  sets  about  converting  into  arable  land.  It  is  in  the 
higher  districts  that,  from  the  facilities  now  afforded  for 
readily  enriching  poo.*  soils  by  portable  manures,  the  plough 
still  frequently  invades  new  portions  of  muir  snd  bog,  and 
tr  .asforms  them  into-fields.  The  occupiers  of  land  in  these 
upland  districts  are  accordingly  still  familiar  with  the 
processes  of  paring  and  burning,  trenching,  removing  earth- 
fast  stones,  and  levelling  inequalities  of  surface.  In  break- 
ing up  land  that  has  been  for  a  course  of  years  under 
pasturage,  paring  and  burning  are  also  frequently  resorted 
to  in  all  parts  of  tho  country.  The  grand  improvement  of 
all,  thorough  underground  drainage,  is  conm 
of  soils. 


Section  2. — Draining. 

From  the  moist  climate  of  Britain,  draining  is  undoubtedly 
the  all-important  preliminary  operation  in  setting  about  the 
improvement  of  the  soiL 

To  drain  land  is  to  rid  it  of  its  superfluous  moisture. 
The  rivers  of  a  country  with  their  tributary  brooks  and  rills 
are  the  natural  provision  for  removing  the  rain  water  which 
either  flows  directly  from  its  surface,  or  which,  after 
percolating  through  porous  strata  to  an  indefinite  depth,  it 
again  discharged  at  the  surface  by  springs. 
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thou  bo  regarded  as  the  outlets  of  a  natural  underground 
drainage.  This  provision  for  disposing  of  the  water  that 
falls  from  the  clouds  is  usually  so  irregular  in  its  distribu- 
tion, and  so  imperfect  in  its  operation,  that  it  leaves  much 
to  be  accomplished  by  human  labour  and  ingenuity.  The 
art  of  the  drainer  accordingly  consists — 

lit,  In  improving  the  natural  outfalls  by  deepening, 
straightening,  or  embanking  rivers;  and  by  supplementing 
these,  when  necessary,  by  artificial  canals  and  ditches : 
sod. 

id,  In  freeing  the  soil  and  subsoil  from  stagnant  water, 
by  means  of  artificial  underground  channels. 

The  first  of  these  operations,  called  trunk  drainage,  is  the 
most  needful ;  for  until  it  be  accomplished  there  are  exten- 
tire  tracts  of  land,  and  that  usually  of  tho  most  valuable 
kind,  to  which  the  secondary  process  either  cannot  be 
applied  at  all,  or  only  with  the  most  partial  and  inefficient 
Jesuits.  Very  many  of  our  British  rivers  and  streams  flow 
vita  a  sluggish  and  tortuous  course  through  valleys  of  flat 
Juvial  soil,  which,  as  the  coast  is  approached,  expand  into 
extensive  plains,  but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
tea  Here  the  course  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  shifting 
shoal*  snd  sand-banks,  and  by  the  periodic  influx  of  the 
tides.  The  consequence  is,  that  immense  tracts  of  valuable 
land  are  at  all  times'  in  a  water-logged  and  comparatively 
worthless  state,  and  on  overy  recurrence  of  a  flood  are  laid 
entirely  under  water.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  on  "  Waste 
Lands"  some  account  shall  be  given  of  the  extent  of  this 
(ril,  and  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  successfully  devoted 
U  iti  remedy.  Some  of  these  fen-land  and  estuary  drain- 
*;e  works  have  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  natural 
obstacles  of  the  most  formidable  character,  and  constitute 
trophies  of  engineering  talent  of  which  the  country  may  weU 
be  proud.  Great  as  the  natural  difficulties  are  which  have 
to  be  encountered  in  such  cases,  there  are  others  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  which  have  often  proved  more  impracticable.  It 
lut  been  found  easier  to  exclude  the  sea  and  restrain  land- 
foods,  than  to  overcome  the  prejudices  and  reconcile  the 
conflicting  interests  of  navigation  companies,  commissioners 
rf  f  ewers,  owners  of  mills,  and  landed  proprietors.  Although 
these  classes  suffer  the  most  serious  loaaea  and  incon- 
veniences from  the  defective  state  of  many  of  our  rivers, 
it  is  found  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  their  conflict- 
ing claims,  and  to  allocate  to  each  his  proper  share  of  the 
**l  of  improvements  by  which  all  are  to  benefit  A  most 
interesting  and  instructive  illustration  of  the  urgent  necessity 
for  improving  the  state  of  our  rivers,  of  the  difficulties  to 
**  encountered  in  doing  so,  and  of  the  incalculable  benefits 
Urns  to  be  obtained,  has  been  given  in  an  essay  on  Trunk 
Drainage,  by  John  Algernon  Clarke,  Esq.,  published  in 
*oL  xv.  (part  first)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 

" "'y  °f  England.  Mr  Clarke,  after  some  most  important 
observations  on  trunk  drainage,  describes  in  detail  works 
projected  under  powers  granted  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, passed  in  1852,  "constituting  commissioners  for 
the  improvement  of  the  river  Nene  and  the  navigation 
thereof." 

There  is  not  a  district  of  the  kingdom  in  which  works 
•imilar  in  kind  are  not  absolutely  indispensable,  before 
-tensive  tracts  of  valuable  land  can  be  rendered  available 
f  t  profitable  cultivation  by  means  of  underground  drainage. 
I  ti*  interesting  to  know  that  the  necessity  for  trunk  drainage, 
and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  were  distinctly  set  before 
the  public  200  years  ago  by  a  practical  draining  engineer, 
to»ho*e  writings  the  attention  of.  the  agricultural  com- 
munity has  been  frequently  directed  of  late  by  Mr 
lVkes,  Mr  Cisborne,  and  others.  From  the  third  edition 
(1652)  of  The  Improver  Improved,  by  Waiter  Blithe,  the 
»uthor  referred  to,  in  which  tho  true  priuciplea  of  land 
'  are  stated  as  distinctly,  and  urged  as  earnestly,  ao 


by  any  of 
remarks : — 

"  A  strait  water-course,  cut  a  considerable  depth,  in  a 
part*  of  this  nation,  would  be  more  advantageous  than  we  an 
aware  of,  or  I  will  task  myself  hers  to  dispute  further.  And  though 
many  persons  are  interested  therein,  and  some  will  agree,  and  other* 
will  oppose  ;  on*  creek  lyeth  on  on*  aid*  of  the  river,  in  one  lord'* 
manor,  and  another  lyeth  on  the  other  aide,  and  divt  r»  mm  own  the 
same ;  why  may  not  one  neighbour  change  with  another,  when  both 
are  gainer*  I  If  not,  teAy  may  they  net  bt  comptlltd  for  Iheir  own 
good,  and  the  eommontetalth't  advantage  t  1  daresay  thousand*  of 
acres  of  very  rich  land  may  hereby  be  gained,  and  possibly  as  many 
more  much  amended,  that  are  almost  destroyed  ;  but  a  law  is  want- 
ing herein  for  the  present,  which  I  hope  will  be  supplied  it  it  may 
appear  advancement  to  the  public  ;  for  to  private  interests  it  is  not 
possible  to  be  the  least  prejudice,  when  every  man  hath  benefit,  and 
each  man  may  also  have  an  equall  allowance  if  the  least  prejudiced. 

"  But  a  word  or  two  more,  and  so  shall  conclude  this  chapter— 
and  it  is  a  little  to  further  this  improvement  through  a  grist 
destruction  (as  some  may  say) ;  it  is  the  removing  or  the  destroying 
of  all  auch  mills,  and  none  else,  as  drown  and  corrupt  more  lands 
than  themselves  are  worth  to  the  commonwealth,  and  they  are  such 
a*  are  kept  up  or  dammed  so  high  as  that  they  boggy  fie  all  the 
lands  that  lye  under  their  mill-head.  Such  mills  as  ar*  of  little 
worth,  or  are  by  constant  great  charge*  maintained,  I  advise  to  be 
nulled  down;  the  advance  of  the  land,  when  the  water  is  let  run 
hii  course,  and  not  impounded,  will  be  of  far  greater  value  many 
times.  But  in  case  the  mills  should  be  so  necessary  and  profitable 
too,  and  far  mon  than  the  lands  they  spoil.  1  shall  then  adviw, 
that  under  thy  mill-dam,  so  many  yards  wide  from  it  as  may  prevent 
breaking  through,  thou  make  a  very  deep  trench  all  along  m»  far  a* 
thy  lands  are  putrefied,  and  thereinto  receive  all  the  issuing,  apew- 
ing  water,  and  thereby  stop  or  cut  off  the  feeding  of  it  upon  thy 
meadow,  and  carry  it  away  neck  into  thy  back-water  or  false  course, 
by  as  deep  a  trench,  cut  through  the  most  low  and  convenient  part  ol 

ahouldst  har«  no  cot 
thou  must  make  some 


«7 

thy  meads.  But  put  case  that  thou  ahouldst  have  no  conveuieut 
fail  on  that  aide  thy  mill-dam,  then 


or  plant  torn*  trough  under  (A) 


course, 

nd  ao  carry  it  under 

into  aem*  lower  course  that  may  preserve  it  from  soaking  thy 
meadows  or  pastures  under  it ;  snd  by  this  means  thou  maist  in  a 
good  measure  reduce  thy  land  to  good  soundness,  and  probably 
wholly  cure  it,  and  preecrvc  thy  mill  also," 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  after  the  lapse  of  two  cen- 
turies, we  should  still  see,  as  Blitho  did,  much  "gallant 
land"  ruined  for  want  of  those  draining  operations  which  ho 
so  happily  describes. 

A  clear  outfall  of  sufficient  depth  being  secured,  the  a  ay 
is  open  for  the  application  of  underground  draining.  And 
here  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  there  is  very  little  of 
the  land  of  Great  Britain  naturally  so  dry  as  not  to  be 
susceptible  of  improvement  by  artificial  draining ;  for  laud 
is  not  in  a  perfect  condition  with  respect  to  drainago,  unless 
all  the  rain  that  falls  upon  it  can  sink  down  to  the 
minimum  depth  required  for  the  healthy  development  of 
the  roots  of  cultivated  crops,  and  thence  find  vent,  either 
through  a  naturally  porous  subsoil  or  by  artificial  channels. 
Much  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  what  this  minimum 
depth  is.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  opinion  is  now  decidedly 
.in  favour  of  a  greater  depth  than  was  considered  necessary 
even  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  the  best  authorities  concur 
in  stating  it  at  from  three  to  four  feet  There  are  persona 
who  doubt  whether  the  roots  of  our  ordinary  grain  or  green 
crop*  ever  penetrate  to  such  a  depth  as  has  now  been 
specified,  A  careful  examination  will  satisfy  any  one  who 
makes  it,  that  minute  filamentary  rootlets  are  sent  down  to 
extraordinary  depths,  wherever  they  are  not  arrested  by 
stagnant  water.  It  has  also  been  questioned  whether  any 
benefit  accrues  to  crops  from  this  deep  descent  of  their 
roots.  Some  persons  have  even  asserted  that  it  is  only 
when  they  do  not  find  food  near  at  hand  that  they  thus 
wander.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  plants  obtain 
moisture  as  well  as  nourishment  by  means  of  their  roots, 
and  the  fact  is  well  known  that  plants  growing  in  a  deep 
soil  resting  on  a  porous  subsoil  seldom  or  never  suffer  from 
drought  It  is  instructive,  too,  on  this  point,  to  observe 
the  practice  of  the  most  skilful  gardeners,  and  see  the 
iuiportuuce  which  they  attach  to  trenching,  the  great  depth 

I.  —  4* 
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at  which  they  often  deposit  manure,  and  the  stress  which 
they  lay  upon  thorough  drainage.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  well  known  that  toils  which  soonest  become  saturated, 
and  run  from  the  surface  in  wet  weather,  are  precisely 
those  which  parch  and  get  chapped  the  soonest  in  drought 
The  effectual  way  to  secure  our  crops  at  once  from  drown- 
in;  and  parching,  is  to  put  the  land  in  a  right  condition 
with  respect  to  drainage. 

All  soils  possess  more  or  less  the  power  of  absorbing 
and  retaining  water.  Pure  clays  have  it  in  the  greatest 
degree,  and  gritty  siliceous  ones  in  the  smallest  In  dry 
weather  this  power  of  attracting  moisture  is  constantly 
operating  to  supply  from  below  the  loss  taking  place  by 
evaporation  at  the  surface.  In  heavy  rains,  as  soon  ss  the 
entire  mass  has  drunk  its  fill,  the  excess  begins  to  flow  off 
below ;  and  therefore  a  deep  stratum,  through  which  water 
can  percolate,  but  in  which  it  can  never  stagnate — that  is, 
never  exceed  the  point  of  saturation — is  precisely  * 
which  plants  are  most  secure  from  the  extremes  of 
and  drowning. 

If  a  perfect  condition  of  the  soil  with  respect  to  drainage 
is  of  importance  for  iU  influence  in  preserving  it  in  a  right 
condition  as  respects  moisture,  it  is  still  more  so  for  its 
effects  upon  its  temperature  All  who  are  conversant  with 
rural  affairs  are  familiar  with  that  popular  classification  of 
soils  in  virtue  of  which  such  as  are  naturally  dry  are  also 
invariably  spoken  of  as  warm  and  early;  and  conversely, 
that  wet  soils  are  invariably  described  as  being  cold  and 
late.  This  classification  is  strictly  accurate,  and  the  explana- 
tion of  it  is  simple.  An  excess  of  water  in  soil  keepr.  down 
its  temperature  in  various  ways.  In  passing  into  the  state 
of  vapour  it  rapidly  carries  off  the  heat  which  the  i  oil  has 
obtained  from  the  sun's  rays.  Water  possesses  also  a  high 
radiating  power ;  so  that,  when  present  in  the  soil  in  excess, 
in  a  stagnant  state,  it  is  constantly  carrying  off  heat  by 
i  and  radiation.  On  the  other  hand,  t  tagnant 
conveys  no  heat  downwards ;  for  although  thn  surface 
is  warmed,  the  portion  of  water  thus  heated  being  lightest, 
remains  floating  on  the  surface,  and  will  give  back  its 
heat  to  the  atmosphere,  but  conveys  none  downwards. 
When  the  surface  of  stagnant  water  becomes  colder 
general  mass,  the  very  opposite  effect  immediately 
for  as  water  cools  its  density  increases,  and  thus  cai 
instant  sinking  of  the  portion  that  has  been  cooled,  and  a 
rising  of  a  warm  portion  from  below  to  take  its  place — this 
movement  continuing  until  the  whole  has  been  lowered  to 
40*,  at  which  point  water  reaches  its  maximum  density, 
whilo,  if  the  temperature  be  reduced  a  few  degrees  more, 
water  will  begin  to  f  reeze.  It  Ss  thus  that  soil  surcharged 
with  water  is  kept  at  a  lower  temperature  than  similar  soil 
that  has  a  sufficient  natural  or  artificial  drainage. 

But  while  the  presence  of  stagnant  water  in  a  soil  has 
this  injurious  power  of  lowering  its  temperature,  a  very 
different  effect  ensues  when  rain  water  can  sink  freely  into 
it  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  then  find  a  ready  exit  by 
drainage ;  for  in  this  case  the  rain  water  carries  down  with 
it  the  heat  which  it  has  acquired  from  the  atmosphere  and 
from  the  sun-heated  surface,  and  imparts  it  to  the  subsoil 
There  is  as  yet  a  lack  of  published  experiments  to  show  the 
ordinary  increase  of  temperature  at  various  depths  and  in 
different  soils,  as  the  result  of  draining  wet  land.  Those 
conducted  by  Mr  Parkes,  in  a  Lancashire  bog  in  June  1837, 
showed,  ss  the  mean  of  thirty-five  observations,  that  the 
drained  and  cultivated  soil  at  seven  inches  from  the  surface 
was  10*  warmer  than  the  adjoining  undrained  bog  in  its 
natural  state  at  the  same  depth.    It  is  understood  that 


rimenta  conducted  by  the  same  gentleman  on  an 
scale  fully  establish  the  fact,  that  an  increased 


temperature  of  the  soil  is  an  unfailing  accompaniment  of 
thorough  draining.    The  importance  of  this  result  cannot 


well  be  over-rated  The  temperature  and  other  i 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  we  call  climate,  are  placed  beyond 
human  control ;  but  this  power  of  raising  the  temperature 
of  all  wet,  and  consequently  cold  soils,  becomes  tantamount 
in  some  of  its  results  to  a  power  of  improving  the  climate. 
There  are,  accordingly,  good  grounds  for  stating  that  in 
numerous  cases  grain  crops  have  ripened  sooner  by  ten  or 
twelve  days  than  they  would  have  done  but  for  the  draining 
of  the  land  on  which  they  grew. 

The  points  which  we  have  thus  briefly  touched  upon  are 
so  essential  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  subject, 
that  we  have  felt  constrained  to  notice  them,  however 
meagrely.  But  our  specs  forbids  more  than  a  mere  enumera- 
tion of  some  of  the  many  evils  inseparable  from  the  presence 
of  stagnant  water  in  the  soil,  and  of  the  benefits  that  flow 
from  its  removal  Wet  land,  if  in  grass,  produces  only  the 
coarser  grasses,  and  many  sub-aquatic  plants  and  mosses, 
which  are  of  little  or  no  value  for  pasturage  ,  its  herbage 
is  late  of  coming  in  spring,  and  fails  early  in  autumn ;  the 
animals  grazed  upon  it  are  unduly  liable  to  disease,  and 
sheep,  especially,  to  the  fatal  rot  When  land  is  used  ss 
arable,  tillage  operations  are  easily  interrupted  by  rain,  and 
the  period  always  much  limited  in  which  they  can  be 
prosecuted  at  all ;  the  compactness  and  toughness  of  such 
land  renders  each  operation  more  arduous,  and  more  of 
them  necessary,  than  in  the  case  of  dry  land.  The  surface 
must  necessarily  be  thrown  into  ridges,  and  the  furrows  and 
cross-cuts  duly  cleared  out  after  each  process  of  tillage,  oo 
which  surface  expedients  as  much  labour  has  probably  been 
expended  in  each  thirty  years  as  would  now  suffice  to  make 
drains  enough  to- lay  it  permanently  dry.  With  all  these 
precautions  the  best  seed-time  is  often  minond,  and  this 
usually  proves  the  prelude  to  a  scanty  crop,  or  to  a  late  and 
disastrous  harvest    The  cultivation  of  the  turnip  and  other 


root  crops,  which  require  the  soil  to  be  wrought  to  a  de 

>racticable,  a 
bare  fallow,  or 


and  free  tilth,  either  becomes  altogether  impracticable,  and 
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hazard ;  and  the  crop, 


must  be  abandoned  for  the  safe  but 
is  carried  out  with  great  labour  and 
when  grown,  can  neither  be  removed  from  the  ground,  nor 
consumed  upon  it  by  sheep  without  damage  by  poaching 
The  dung,  lime,  and  other  manure,  that  is  applied  to  such 
land  is  in  a  great  measure  wasted ;  and  the  breaking  of 
the  subsoil  and  general  deep  tillage,  so  beneficial  in  other 
circumstances,  is  here  positively  mischievous,  as  it  doea  but 
increase  its  power  of  retaining  water.  Taking  into  account 
the  excessive  labour,  cost,  and  risk,  inseparable  from  the 
cultivation  of  wet  land,  and  the  scanty  and  precarious 
character  of  the  crops  so  obtained,  it  would  in  many  cases 
be  wiser  to  keep  such  lands  in  grass,  than  to  prosecute 
arable  husbandry  under  such  adverse  circumstances.  These 
very  serious  evils  can  either  be  entirely  removed,  or,  at  the 
least,  very  greatly  lessened  by  thorough  draining.  It  often 
happens  that  naturally  porous  soils  are  so  soaked  by  springs, 
or  so  water-logged  by  resting  upon  an  impervious  subsoil, 
or,  it  may  be,  so  drowned  for  want  of  an  outfall  in  some 
neighbouring  river  or  stream,  that  draining  at  once  effects 
a  perfect  cure,  and  places  them  on  a  par  with  the  best 
naturally  dry  soils.  In  the  case  of  clay  soils,  the  improve- 
ment effected  by  draining  is  in  some  respects  greater  than 
in  any  other  class,  but  still  it  cannot  change  the  inherent 
properties  of  clay.  This  has  sometimes  been  overlooked 
by  sanguine  improvers,  who,  hastily  sssnming  that  their 
strong  land,  when  drained,  would  henceforward  be  as  friable 
and  sound  as'  the  more  porous  kinds,  have  proceeded  to 
treat  it  on  this  assumption,  and  have  found  to  their  cost 
that  clay,  however  well  drained,  will  still  get  into  mortar 
and  clods,  if  it  is  tilled  or  trodden  on  too  soon  after  rain. 
It  is  entirely  owing  to  such  rash  and  unskilful  management 
that  an  opinion  has  sometimes -got  abroad,  that  clay  lands 
are  injured  by  draining.    They  merely  retain  the  qualities 
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peculiar  to  clay,  and  when  tney  are  treated  judiciously, 
•bow  as  good  a  comparative  benefit  from  draining  as  other 
toik  The  only  instances  in  which  eTen  temporary  injury 
arises  from  draining  is  in  the  case  of  some  peaty  and  fen 
lands,  which  are  so  loose  that  they  suffer  from  drought  in 
protracted  dry  weather.  As  such  lands  are  usually  1st  el 
»nd  have  water-courses  near  them,  this  inconvenience  admits 
of  an  easy  remedy  by  shutting  up  the  main  outlets,  and  then 
admitting  water  into  the  ditches.  The  drains  in  this  way 
become  ready  channels  for  applying  the  needed  moisture 
by  a  kind  of  subterraneous  irrigation. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  thorough  draining  are  of  a  very 
decisive  and  striking  kind.  The  removal  of  stagnant  water 
from  a  stratum  of  4  feet  in  depth,  and  the  establishing  of 
s  free  passage  for  rain  water  and  air  from  the  surface  to 
the  level  of  the  drains,  speedily  effects  moat  important 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  subsoiL  Plough- 
ing and  other  tillage  operations  are  performed  more  easily 
than  before  in  consequence  of  a  more  friable  state  of 
the  soil  Moderate  rains  which  formerly  would  have  sufficed 
to  arrest  these  operations  do  so  no  longer,  and  heavy  falls 
of  rain  cause  a  much  shorter  interruption  of  these  labours 
than  they  did  when  the  land  was  in  its  natural  state.  Deep 
tillage,  whether  by  the  common  or  subsoil  plough. (which 
formerly  did  harm),  now  aids  the  drainage,  and  is  erery  way 
beneficial  Ridges  and  surface  furrows  being  no  longer 
needed  the  land  can  be  kept  flat,  with  great  benefit  to  crops 
and  furtherance  to  field  operations.  An  earlier  seed-time 
sod  harvest,  better  crops,  a  healthier  live  stock,  and  an 
unproved  style  of  husbandry,  are  the  usual  and  well  known 
sequents  of  judiciously  conducted  drainage  operations.  In 
abort,  the  meet  experienced  and  skilful  agriculturists  now 
declare  with  ono  consent  that  good  drainage  is  an  indispens- 
able preliminary  to  good  cultivation. 

Although  it  has  been  reserved  to  the  present  times  to  see 
land  draining  reduced  to  a  system  based  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, or  very  great  improvement  effected  in  its  details,  it 
u  by  no  means  a  modern  discovery.  The  Romans  were 
careful  to  keep  their  arable  lands  dry  by  means  of  open 
trenches,  and  there  are  even  some  grounds  for  surmising 
that  they  used  covered  drains  for  the  same  purpose.  In- 
dubitable proof  exists  that  they  constructed  underground 
channels  by  means  of  tubes  of  burned  earthenware ;  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  these  were  designed  to  carry 
»ater  to  their  dwellings,  &c,  than  that  they  ware  used 
•imply  as  drains.  Recent  inquiries  and  discoveries  have 
also  shown  that  it  is  at  least  several  centuries,  since  covered 
channels  of  various  kinds  were  in  use  by  British  husbandmen 
for  drying  their  land.  It  is,  at  all  events,  two  centuries 
•inoe  Captain  Walter  Blithe  wrote  as  follows  :— 

"Superfluous  and  venomous  water  which  lyeth  in  the 
earth  and  much  occaaioneth  boggineese,  mirinesse,  rushes, 
Saga,  and  other  filth,  is  indeed  the  chief  cause  of  barreneese 
in  any  land  of  this  nature.  ....  Drayning  is  an  excellent 
scd  chief  est  means  for  their  reducement ;  and  for  the  depth 
of  such  draynes,  I  cannot  possibly  bound,  because  I  have 
not  time  and  opportunity  to  take  in  all  circumstances.  .  .  .  . 
And  for  thy  drayning  trench,  it  must  be  made  so  deepe 
that  it  goe  to  the  bottome  of  the  cold,  spewing  moyst  water, 
that  feeds  the  flagg  and  the  rush ;  for  the  widenesse  of  it, 
use  thine  owne  liberty,  but  be  sure  to  make  it  so  wide  as 
thou  may  est  goe  to  the  bottome  of  it,  which  must  be  so 
low  as  any  moysture  lyeth,  which  moysture  usually  lyeth 
mder  the  over  and  second  swarth  of  the  earth,  in  some 
gravel  or  sand,  or  else,  where  some  greater  stones  are  mixt 
Jith  day,  under  which  thou  must  goe  half e  one  spades  graft 
deepe  at  least ;  yea,  suppose  this  corruption  that  feeds  and 
nonriaheth  the  rush  or  flagg  should  lie  a  yard  or  foure  foot 
<j«epe,  to  the  bottome  of  it  thou  most  goe,  if  ever  thou  wilt 
*»yne  it  to  purpose.  ....  And  for  the  drayning  trench 
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be  sure  thou  indeavour  to  carry  it  as  neare  upon  a  straight 
line  as  possible.  ....  To  the  bottome  where  the  spewing 
spring  lyeth  thoa  must  goe,  and  one  spades  depth  or  graft 
beneath,  how  deep  so  ever  it  be,  if  thou  wilt  dray ne  thy 
land  to  purpose.  I  am  forced  to  use  repetitions  of  some 
things,  because  of  the  suitableness  of  the  things  to  which 
they  are  applyed  ;  as  also  because  of  the  al  own  esse  of  peoples 
apprehensions  of  them,  as  appears  by  the  non-practice  of 
them,  the  which  wherever  you  see  drayning  and  trenching 
yoo  shall  rarely  find  few  or  none  of  them  wrought  to  the 
bottome.  ....  Go  to  the  bottome  of  the  bog,  and  there 
make  a  trench  in  the  sound  ground,  or  else  in  some  old 
ditch,  so  low  aa  thou  verily  conceivest  thy  selfe  assuredly 
under  the  level  of  the  spring  or  spewing  water,  and  then 
carry  up  thy  trench  into  thy  bogg  straight  through  the  middle 
of  it,  one  foot  under  that  spring ;  ....  but  for  these 
common  and  many  trenches,  oft  times  crooked  too,  that 
men  usually  make  in  their  boggy  grounds,  some  one  foot, 
some  two,  never  having  respect  to  the  cause  or  matter  that 
maketh  the  bogg  to  take  that  way,  I  aay  away  with  them 
as  a  great  piece  of  folly,  lost  labour  and  spoyle  .... 
After  thou  has  brought  a  trench  to  the  bottom  of  the  bog, 
then  cut  a  good  substantial  trench  about  thy  bog;  and 
when  thou  hast  so  done  moke  ono  work  or  two  just  over- 
thwart  it,  upwards  and  downward*,  all  under  the  matter  of 
the  bog.  Then  thou  must  take  good  green  faggots,  willow, 
alder,  elme,  or  thorns,  and  lay  in  the  bottome  of  thy  works, 
and  then  take  thy  turf o  thou  tookeet  up  in  the  top  of  thy 
trench,  and  plant  upon  them  with  the  green  sward  down- 
wards ;  or  tale  great  pebbles,  stones,  or  flint  Hones,  and  so 
fill  up  the  bottome  0/  thy  trench  about  fifteen  inches  high, 
and  take  thy  turfe  and  plant  it  as  aforesaid,  being  cut  very 
fit  for  the  trench,  aa  it  may  join  dose  as  it  is  layd  downe, 
and  then  having  covered  it  all  over  with  earth,  and  made 
it  even  aa  thy  other  ground,  waits  and  expect  a  wonderfull 
effect  through  the  blessing  of  God." 

These  sagacious  arguments  and  instructions  were  doubt- 
less acted  upon  by  some  persons  in  his  own  times  and  since ; 
but  still  they  had  never  attained  to  general  adoption,  and 
were  ultimately  forgotten.  Towards  the  dose  of  last 
century,  Mr  Elkington,  a  Warwickshire  farmer,  discovered 
and  promulgated  a  plan  of  laying  dry  doping  land  that  is 
drowned  by  the  out  bursting  of  springs.  When  the  higher 
lying  portion  of  such  land  is  porous,  rain  falling  upon  it 
sinks  down  until  it  is  arrested  by  clay  or  other  impervious 
matter,  which  causes  it  again  to  issue  at  the  surface  and 
wet  the  lower-lying  ground.  Elkington  showed  that  by 
cutting  a  deep  drain  through  the  clay,  aided  when  necessary 
by  wells  or  augur  holes,  the  subjacent  bed  of  sand  or  gravel 
in  which  a  body  of  water  is  pent  up  by  the  day,  as  in  a 
vessel,  might  be  tapped,  and  tile  water  conveyed  harmlessly 
in  the  covered  drain  to  the  nearest  ditch  or  stream.  In 
the  circumstances  to  which  it  is  applicable,  and  in  the  hands 
of  skilful  drainers,  Elkington's  plan,  by  bringing  into  play 
the  natural  drainage  furnished  by  porous  strata,  is  often 
eminently  successful.  His  system  was  given  to  the  public 
in  a  quarto  volume,  edited  by  a  Mr  John  Johnston  of 
Edinburgh,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  shared  the  engineer- 
ing talents  of  the  man  whose  discoveries  he  professes  to  ex- 
pound. During  the  thirty  or  forty  years  subsequent  to 
the  publication  of  this  volume,  most  of  the  draining  that 
took  place  was  on  this  system,  and  an  immense  capital  was 
expended  in  such  works  with  very  varying  results.  Things 
continued  in  this  position  until  about  the  year  1823,  when 
the  late  James  Smith  of  Deanston,  having  discovered  anew 
those  principles  of  draining  so  long  before  indicated  by 
Blithe,  proceeded  to  exemplify  them  in  his  own  practice, 
and  to  expound  them  to  the  public  in  a  way  that  speedily 
effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  draining,  and 
marked  an  era  in  our  agricultural  progress.    Instead  of 
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persisting  in  fruitless  attempts  to  dry  extensive  areas  by 
a  few  dexterous  cuts,  be  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  pro- 
riding  every  field  that  needed  draining  at  all  with  a  complete 
system  of  parallel  underground  channels,  running  in  the 
line  of  the  greatest  slope  of  the  ground,  and  so  near  to  each 
other  that  the  whole  rain  falling  at  any  time  upon  the 
surface  should  sink  down  and  be  carried  off  by  the  drains. 
The  distances  between  drains  he  showed  must  be  regulated 
by  the  greater  or  less  retentiveness  of  the  ground  operated 
upon,  and  gave  10  feet  as  the  minirvum,  and  40  feet  as  the 
maximum  of  these  distances.  The  depth  which  he  pre- 
scribed for  his  parallel  drains  was  30  inches,  and  these 
were  to  be  filled  with  12  inches  of  stonee  small  enough  to 
pass  through  a  3-inch  ring— in  'short,  a  new  edition  of 
Blithe'a  drain.  A  main  receiving-drain  was  to  be-  carried 
along  the  lowest  part  of  the  ground,  with  sub-mains  in  every 
subordinate  hollow  that  the  ground  presented.  These 
receiving  drains  were  directed  to  be  formed  with  a  advert 
of  stone  work,  or  of  tiles,  of  waterway  sufficient  to  contain 
the  greatest  volume  of  water  at  any  time  requiring  to  be 
passed  from  the  area  to  which  they  respectively  supplied 
the  outlet.  The  whole  cultivated  lands  of  Britain  being 
disposed  in  ridges  which  usually  lie  in  the  line  of  greatest 
ascent,  it  became  customary  to  form  the  drains  in  each 
furrow,  or  in  each  alternate,  or  third,  or  fourth  one,  as  the 
case  might  require  or  views  of  economy  dictate,  and  hence 
the  system  soon,  came  to  be  popularly  called  furrow 
draining.  Frem  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  drains, 
the  terms  frequent  and  parallel  wero  also  applied  to  it. 
Mr  Smith  himself  more  appropriately  named  it,  from  its 
effects,  thorough  draining.  The  sound  principles  thus 
promulgated  by  him  were  speedily  adopted  and  extensively 
carried  into  practice.  The  great  labour  and  cost  incurred 
in  procuring  stones  in  adequate  quantities,  and  the  difficulty 
of  carting  them  in  wet  seasons,  soon  led  to  the  substitution 
of  tiles  and  soles  of  burned  earthenware.  The  limited 
supply  and  high'  price  of  these  tiles  for  a  time  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  new  system  of  draining ;  but  the  invention 
of  tile-making  machines  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  and 
others,  removed  this  impediment,  and  gave  a  mighty 
stimulus  to  this  fundamental  agricultural  improvement 
The  substitution  of  cylindrical  pipes  for  the  original  horse- 
shoe tiles  has  still  further  lowered  the  cost  and -in  creased 
the  efficiency  and  permanency  of  drainage  works. 

The  system  introduced  and  so  ably  expounded  by  Smith 
of  Deans  ton  has  now  been  virtually  adopted  by  all  drainers. 
Variations  in  matters  of  detail  (having  respect  chiefly  to  the 
depth  and  distance  apart  of  the  parallel  drains)  have  indeed 
been  introduced ;  but  the  distinctive  features  of  his  system 
are  now  recognised  and  acted  upon  by  all  scientific  drainers. 

Id  setting  about  the  draining  of  a  field,  or  farm,  or 
estate,  the  first  point  is  to  secure,  at  whatever  cost,  a  proper 
outfall  Tho  bnes  of  the  receiving  drains  must  next  be 
determined,  and  then  the  direction  of  the  parallel  drains. 
The  former  must  occupy  the  lowest  part  of  the  natural 
hollows,  and  the  latter  must  run  in  the  line  of  the 
greatest  ascent  of  tho  ground.  In  the  case  of  flat  land, 
where  a  fall  is  obtained  chiefly  by  increasing  the  depth  of 
the  drains  at  their  lower  ends,  these  lines  may  be  disposed 
in  any  direction  that  is  found  convenient ;  but  in  undu- 
lating ground  a  single  field  may  require  several  distinct  sets 
of  drains  lying  at  different  angles,  so  as  to  suit  its  several 
slopes.  When,  a  field  is  ridged  in  the  line  of  the  greatest 
ascent  of  the  ground,  there  is  an  obvious  convenience  in 
adopting  the  furrows  as  the  site  of  the  drains ;  but  wherever 
this  it  not  the  care  the  drain*  must  be  laid  of  to  tttit  the 
contour  of  the  ground,  irretpective  of  the  furrow  altogether. 
When  parts  of  a  field  are  flat,  and  other  parts  have  a  con- 
siderable acclivity,  it  is  expedient  to  cut  a  receiving  drain 
n  sir  to  the  bottom  of  the  slopes,  and  to  eive  the  flat  ground 


an  independent  set  of  drains.  In  laying  off  reo"rii^ 
drains  it  is  essential  to  give  hedge-rows  and  trees  a  q>-  ; 
offing,  lest  the  conduit  should  be  obstructed  by  roota 
When  a  drain  must  of  necessity  pass  near  to  trees,  we  hm 
found  it  practicable  to  exclude  their  roots  from  it  bj  tie 
use  of  coal-tar.  In  our  own  practice,  a  drain  earned 
through  th^e  corner  of  a  plantation  has  by  this  expedient 
remained  free  from  obstruction  for  now  fourteen  years.  In 
this  instance  the  tar  Was  applied  in  the  following  manner  :- 
Sawdust  and  coal-tar  being  mixed  together  to  the  coniiv 
tency  of  ordinary  mortar,  a  layer  of  this  was  hud  is  tie 
bottom  of  the  trench;  the  drain-pipes  were  then  laid,  rnd 
completely  coated  over  with  the  same  mixture  to  the  thickness 
of  an  inch,  and  the  earth  carefully  replaced  in  the  ordinary 
way.  When  a  main  drain  is  so  placed  that  parallel  ones  empty 
into  it  from  both  sides,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  inlet* 
of  the  latter  are  not  made  exactly  opposite  to  each  other. 
Indeed,  we  have  found  it  expedient  in  such  cases  to  har« 
two  receiving  drains  parallel  to  each  other,  each  to  receive 
the  subordinate  drains  from  its  own  side  only.  As  these 
receiving  drains  act  also  aa,  ordinary  drains  to  the  land 
through  which  they  pass,  no  additional  coat  is  incurred  bj 
having  two  instead  of  one,  provided  they  are  as  far  span 
as  the  other  drains  in  the  field.  Much  of  the  buckm  of 
draining  depends  on  the  skilful  planning  of  these  main 
drains,  and  in  making  them  large  enough  to  discharge  tie 
greatest  flow  of  water  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  Very 
long  main  drains  are  to  be  avoided.  Numerous  outlets  ar* 
also  objectionable,  from  their  liability  to^obstruction.  An 
outlet  to  an  area  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  is  agcod 
arrangement.  These  .outlets  should  be  faced  with  mason- 
work,  and  guarded  by  iron  gratings. 

The  depths  of  the  parallel  drains  must  next  be  deter- 
mined. In  ordei  to  obtain  proper  data  for  doing  so,  tie 
subsoil  must  be  carefully  examined  by  digging  test-holes 
in  various  places,  and  also  by  taking  advantage  of  any 
quarries,  deep  ditches,  or  other  cuttings  in  the  proximity, 
that  afford  a  good  section  of  the  ground.  We  have  already 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  drains  should  not  be  less  than 
four  feet  deep ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  discovery 
at  a  greater  depth  than  four  feet  of  a  seam  of  gravel,  or 
other  very  porous  material  charged  with  water,  underlying 
considerable  portions  of  the  ground,  may  render  it 
expedient  to  carry  the  drains  so  deep  as  to  reach  this  seam. 
Such  a  seam,  when  furnished  with  sufficient  outlets, 
supplies  a  natural  drain  to  the  whole  area  under  which 
it  extends.  When  such  exceptional  cases  are  met  with, 
they  are  precisely  those  in  which  deep  drains,  at  vids 
intervals,  can  be  trusted  to  dry  the  whole.area.  When  the 
subsoil  consists  of  a  tenacious  clay  of  considerable  depth, 
it  is  considered  by  many  persons  that  a  greater  depth  than 
three  feet  is  unnecessary.  The  greater  depth  is,  however, 
always  to  be  preferred ;  for  a  drain  of  four  feet,  if  it  works 
at  all,  not  only  does  all  that  a  shallower  one  can  do,  bnt 
frees  from  stagnant  water  a  body  of  subsoil  on  which  the 
other  has  no  effect  at  all.  It  has  indeed  been  alleged  that 
such  deep  drains  may  get  so  closed  over  by  the  day  that 
water  will  stand  above  them.  If  the  surface  of  clay  soil  if 
wrought  into  puddle  by  improper  usage,  water  can  undoubt- 
edly be  made  to  stand  for  a  time  over  the  shallowest  drains 
as  easily  as  over  the  deepest.  But  the  contraction  which 
takes  place  in  summer  in  good  alluvial  clays  gradually  estab- 
lishes fissures,  by  which  water  reaches  the  drains.  In  such 
soils  it  is  usually  a  few  years  before  the  full  effect  of  draining 
is  attained.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  contraction  and  con- 
sequent cracking  of  clay  soils  in  summer  just  referred  to,  and 
partly,  as  Mr  Parkes  thinks,  to  tho  mining  operations  of  th* 
common  earth-worm.  Both  of  these  natural  aids  to  drainage 
operate  with  greater  force  with  drains  four  f eetdeep  than  when 
they  are  shallower.    The  tardy  percolation  of  water  throws 
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elsj  soils  seems  also  &  reason  why  in  such  cases  it  should  get 
the  benefit  of  a  greater  fall,  by  making  the  drain  deep. 

Draining  is  always  a  costly  operation,  and  it  ia  therefore 
peculiarly  needful  to  have  it  executed  in  such  a  way  that  it 
shall  be  effectual  and  permanent  We  advocate  a  minimum 
depth  of  four  feet,  because  of  our  strong  conviction  that 
tuch  drains  carefully  made  will  he  found  to  have  both  these 
qualities.  And  this  opinion  is  the  result  of  dear-bought 
experience,  for  wo  have  found  it  necessary  in  our  own  case 
to  re-open  a  very  considerable  extent  of  30-inch  draina  in 
consequence  of  their  having  totally  failed  to  lay  the  land 
dry,  and  to  replace  them  by  four  feet  ones,  which  have 
proved  perfectly  efficacious.  In  doing  this  we  have  seen  a 
30-inch  drain  opened  up  and  found  to  be  perfectly  dry,  and 
yet  when  the  samo  trench  was  deepened  to  four  feet  there 
was  quite  a  run  of  water  from  it  Now  also  that  steam 
power  has  become  available  for  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  and 
is  certain,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  in  general  requisition  for 
that  purpose,  it  is  peculiarly  expedient  to  have  the  drains 
laid  at  such  a  depth  as  to  admit  of  that  potent  agency  being 
used  for  loosening  the  subsoil  to  depths  hitherto  unattain- 
able, not  only  without  hazard  to  the  drains,  but  with  the 
certainty  of  greatly  augmenting  their  efficiency.  Therefore 
we  earnestly  dissuade  all  parties  who  are  about  to  undertake 
drainage  works  from  giving  ear  to  representations  about 
the  sufficiency  and  economy  of  shallow  drains.  These, 
doubtless,  cost  somewhat  less  to  begin  with,  but  in  thousands 
of  cases  they  fail  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  and  the 
unfortunate  owners,  after  all  their  outlay,  are  left  to  the 
miserable  alternative  of  seeing  their  land  imperfectly  drained, 
or  of  executing  tho  works  anew,  and  thus  losing  the  whole 
cost  of  the  first  and  inefficient  ones.  The  extreme  reluctance 
with  which  the  latter  alternative  is  necessarily  regarded  will 
undoubtedly  operate  for  a  long  time  in  keeping  much  land 
that  has  been  hastily  and  imperfectly  drained  From  partici- 
pating in  the  benefits  of  thorough  drainage.  The  distance 
apart  at  which  tho  drains  should  be  cut  must  bo  determined 
by  tho  nature  of  the  subsoil.  In  the  most  retentive  days 
it  need  not  be  less  than  18  feet  On  the  other  hand,  this 
distance  cannot  safely  bo  exceeded  in  the  cose  of  any  sub- 
toil  in  which  clay  predominates,  although  it  should  not  be 
of  the  most  retentive  kind.  In  all  ports  of  the  country 
instances  abound  in  which  drains  cut  in  such  subsoils,  from 
24  to  30  feet  apart,  have  totally  failed  to  lay  the  land  dry. 
When  ground  is  once  pre-occupied  by  drains  too  far  apart, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  to  form  a  supplementary  one  betwixt 
each  pair  of  tho  first  set ;  and  thus,  by  exceeding  the  proper 
width  at  first  tho  space  betwixt  the  drains  is  unavoidably 
reduced  to  12  or  16  feet,  although  18  feet  would  originally 
have  sufficed.  It  is  only  with  a  decided  porosity  in  tho 
subsoil,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  that  porosity, 
that  the  space  between  drains  con  safely  be  increased  to  24, 
or  30,  or  36  feet  In  those  exceptional  cases  in  which 
drains  more  than  36  feet  apart  prove  effectual,  their  success 
is  due  to  the  principle  on  which  Elkington's  system  is 
founded.  A  few  years  ago  an  opinion  obtained  currency, 
that  as  the  depth  of  drains  was  increased  their  width  apart 
might  with  safety  be  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
And  hence  it  came  to  be  confidently  asserted,  that  with  a 
depth  of  5  or  6  feet  a  width  of  from  40  to  60  feet  might 
be  adopted  with  a  certainty  of  success,  even  in  the  case  of 
retentive  soils.  We  believe  that  experience  has  already 
the  unsoundness  of  this  opinion.  At  all 
,  in  recommending  a  minimum  depth  of  4  feet,  we  do 
so  on  the  ground  that  (other  things  being  equal)  the  whole 
benefits  of  drainage  are  more  fully  and  certainly  secured  by 
drains  of  this  depth  than  by  those  of  2}  or  3  feet  In 
ordinary  cases  an  increase  of  depth  does  not  compensate  for 
an  increase  of  the  width  apart  of  the  draina.  Draining  can 
be  carried  on  at  all  seasons,  but  is  usually  best  done  in 


summer  or  autumn.  The  digging  is  usually  paid  for  by 
task  work,  and  the  setting  of  the  pipes  by  day's  wages.  A 
thoroughly  trustworthy  and  experienced  workman  is  selected 
for  the  latter  work,  with  instructions  to  set  no  pipes  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  the  depth  of  the  drains  and  level  of  the 
bottoms  are  correct  When  the  soil  is  returned  into  the 
drains  all  defects  are  of  course  buried,  and  it  therefore  he 
hoves  the  landlord,  or  his  substitute,  whether  tenant  or 
bailiff,  to  exercise  a  vigilant  oversight  of  draining  operations. 
Unless  carefully  executed  they  cannot  be  efficient ;  and  with- 
out efficient  drainage  all  other  agricultural  operations  must 
be  carried  on  under  grievous  disadvantages.  The  extent  of 
land  in  Great  Britain  naturally  so  dry  as  not  to  need  artificial 
drainage  is  very  much  less  than  even  practical  farmers,  who 
have  not  studied  tho  subject  are  at  all  aware  of. 

Cylindrical  pipes  with  collars  are  undoubtedly  the  best 
draining  material  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  collars 
referred  to  are  simply  short  pieces  of  pipe,  just  so  wide  in 
the  bore  as  to  admit  of  the  smaller  pipes  which  form  the 
drain  passing  freely  through  them.  In  use,  one  of  these 
collars  is  so  placed  as  to  encase  the  ends  of  each  contiguous 
pair  of  tubes,  and  thus  forms  a  loose  fillet  around  each 
joining.  The  ends  of  th"so  pipes  being  by  this  means 
securely  kept  in  contact,  a  continuous  canal  for  the  free 
passage  of  water  is  infallibly  insured,  the  joinings  are 
guarded  against  the  entrance  of  mud  or  vermin,  and  yet 
sufficient  space  is  left  for  tho  admission  of  water.  Pipes 
of  all  diameters,  from  1  inch  to  16  inches,  are  now  to  be 
had ;  those  from  1  to  2  inches  in  the  bore  are  used  for 
subordinate  drains ;  the  larger  sixes  for  sub-main  and  main 
receiving  draina,  Collars  are  used  with  the  smaller  sizes  only, 
large  pipes  not  being  so  liable  to  shift  their  position  as  small 
ones.  In  constructing  a  drain,  it  is  of  much  importance 
that  the  bottom  be  cut  out  just  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
pipes  and  no  more.  Pipes,  when  thus  accurately  fitted  in, 
are  much  less  liable  to  derangement  than  when  laid  in 
the  bottom  of  a  trench  several  times  their  width,  and 
into  which  a  mass  of  loose  earth  must  necessarily  be  re- 
turned. This  accurate  fitting  is  now  quite  practicable  in 
the  case  of  soils  tolerably  free  from  stones,  from  the 
excellence  of  the  draining  tools  that  have 
introduced.  The  folic 
ant  of  these  tools. 

e  and  e  are  long 
tapering  spades  for 
digging  out  the  mid- 
dle and  bottom  spits, 
a,  d,  and  /  recurved 
scoops  for  clearing 
out  tho  debris,  and 
b  a  pipe-layer,  by 
means  of  which  a 
workman  standing 
at  the  margin  of  a 
drain  hooks  up  a 
pipe  and  collar,  and 
deposits  them  easily 
and  accurately  in  the 
deep  narrow  trench. 

u  a  quicksand  is  encountered  in  constructing  a  drain,  it 
will  be  found  expedient  to  put  a  layer  of  straw  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  and  then,  instead  of  the  ordinary  pipe  and 
collar,  to  use  at  such  a  place  a  double  set  of  pipes— one 
within  the  other — taking  care  that  the  joinings  of  the  inner 
set  are  covered  by  the  centres  of  the  outer  ones.  By  such 
precautions  the  water  gets  vent  and  *be  running  sand  ia 
excluded  from  the  drain.  When  a  brook  has  been  diverted 
from  its  natural  course  for  mill-power  or  irrigating  purposes, 
it  often  happens  that  portions  of  land  are  thereby  deprived 
of  the  outfall  required  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  to 
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•  proper  depth.  In  such  cases  it  is  frequently  practicable 
to  obtain  the  needed  outlet  by  carrying  a  main  drain  through 
below  the  water-course,  by  using  at  that  point  a  few  yard*  of 
cast-iron  pipe,  and  carefully  filling  up  the  trench  with  clay 
paddle, so  that  thare  maybe  no  leakage  from  the  water-course 
into  the  drain.  While  this  is  being  done  the  water  must  either  be 
turned  off  or  carried  over  the  tern  porary  gap  in  a  wooden  trough. 

The  cost  of  draining  is  so  much  influenced  by  the  ever- 
varying  price  of  labour  and  materials,  and  by  the  still  more 
varying  character  of  the  land  to  be  operated  upon,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  that  will  admit 
of  general  application.  The  following  tabular  data,  taken 
chiefly  from  Mr  Bailey  Denton's  valuable  treatise,  are  pre- 
sented to  aid  those  who  wish  to  form  such  an  estimate  : — 

TaBLX  L — ShoicingMhe  number  of  rode  of  drain  per  aer*  at  given 
dietance*  apart,  and  tht  number  of  pipe*  of  given  length* 
required  per  aer*. 


Intarals 
between 
tlif  drains 
la  feet. 

RwJi  per 
aere. 

IMoch 
pipe. 

lS-taeh 
pipes. 

14-lnen 
WP*a 

15-lneh 
pipe* 

18 

146| 

2120 

2234 

2074 

1938 

SI 

125$ 

2074 

J915 

1778 

1669 

24 

110 

1815 

1670 

1555 

1452 

$7 

07J 

1813 

1480 

1383 

1290 

SO 

88 

1452 

1340 

1244 

1161 

Tablk  II.— Showing  the  cost  of  draining  per  acre  at  different 
intervale  between  the  drain*. 


IS  feet 
•pen. 

11  (••< 
■pan. 

M  feet 
•part. 

Tl  feet 
apart. 

SO  fee* 
apart. 

£  *.  d. 
2  4  0 

17  6 

0  3  9 

0  7  4 
0   6  0 
0   8  0 

0  1  6 

Labour,  cutting  and  filling 

Material,  pipes  for  minor 
drains,  18a.  per  1000  

Haulage,  two  milts,  and  de- 
livery In  fielda  at  2a.  6d. 
per  1000  

Pipe-laying  and  finishing, 

Superintendence,  foreman .. 

Iron  outlet  pipes,  and  ma- 
sonry, and  extra  labour... 

Add  for  collars,  if  used  

£  *  ,  d. 
S  IS  4 

2  6  » 

0   8  4 

0  12  8 
0   6  0 
0  2  0 

0   1  6 

1  i.  d. 
3  210 

119  9 

0  8  6 

• 

0  10  6 
0  6  0 
0  2  0 

0  1  6 

£  i.  d. 
2  15  0 

1  14  8 

0  4  9 

0  9  2 
0  6  0 
0  2  0 

0  1  « 

1  *.  d. 

2  811 

110  6 

0  4  3 

0  8  2 
0  6  0 
0  S  0 

0  1  6 

7  6  1 
1  S  10 

6  6  6 
019  '7 

5  11  8 
0  17  1 

5  0  4 

0  15  8 

4  1]  0 
0  18  8 

8  8  11 

7  6  0J6  8  9 

6  15  7 

6  4  8 

Various  attempts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to 
Wer  the  cost  of  draining  land  by  the  direct  application  of 
animal  or  steam  power  to  the  work  of  excavation.  The 


most  successful  of  these  attempts  is  the  steam-draining 
apparatus  invented  by  Mr  John  Fowler  of  Bristol,  usually 


called  Fouler'/  draining  plough.  A  six-horse  portal]^ 
steam-engine  is  anchored  in  one  corner  of  the  field  to  be 
drained.  It  gives  motion  to  two  drums,  to  each  of  which 
a  rope  500  yards  long  is  attached,  the  one  uncoiling  as  the 
other  is  wound  up  These  ropes  pass  round  blocks  which 
are  anchored  at  each  end  of  the  intended  line  of  drain,  and 
are  attached  one  to  the  front  and  the  other  to  the  hinder  end 
of  the  draining  apparatus.  This  consists  of  a  framework, 
in  which  is  fixed,  at  any  req-ired  depth  not  exceeding  2  \ 
feet,  a  strong  coulter  terminating  in  a  short  horizontal  bar 
of  cylindrical  iron,  with  a  piece  of  rope  attached  to  it,  on 
which  a  convenient  number  of  drain  pipes  are  strung.  Thu 
frame  being  pulled  along  by  the  engine,  the  coulter  is  forced 
through  the  soil  at  a  regulated  depth,  and  deposits  ita  string 
of  pipes  with  unerring  accuracy,  thus  forming,  as  it  proceeds, 
a  perfect  drain.  The  supply  of  pipes  is  kept  up  by  means 
of  holes  previously  dug  in  the  line  of  the  drain,  at  distances 
corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  rope  on  which  they  are 
strung.  This  machine  was  subjected  to  a  very  thorough 
trial  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  at  Lincoln  in  1854,  on  which  occasion  a  silver 
medal  and  very  high  commendation  were  awarded  to  it.  Ia 
March  1855  it  was  publicly  stated  that  five  of  these  im- 
plements are  now  at  work  In  different  parts  of  England, 
and  that  already  10,000  acres  of  land  have  been  drained  by 
means  of  them.  At  the  Lincoln  trial  it  was  satisfactorily 
proved  that  this  implement  could  work  at  a  depth  of  3i 
feet  As  it  moved  along,  the  soil  on  each  side,  to  the 
width  of  2  or  3  feet,  seemed  to  be  loosened.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  this  implement,  or  at  least  one  propelled  on 
the  same  principle,  may  yet  be  used  as  a  subsoil  disin- 
tegrator. 

A  great  stimulus  has  recently  been  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  land  by  the  passing  of  a  series  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  have  removed  certain  obstacles  that  effectually 
hindered  the  investment  of  capital  in  works  of  drainage 
and  kindred  ameliorations.  By  the  first  of  these  Acts, 
passed  in  1846,  a  sum  of  £4,000,000  of  the  public  money 
was  authorised  to  be  advanced  to  landowners  to  bo  expended 
in  draining  their  lands.  The  Enclosure  Commissioner!, 
were  charged  with  the  allocation  of  this  money  and  the 
superintendence  of  its  outlay.  The  most  important  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  are  that  it  enables  the  possessors  of 
entailed  estates  (equally  with  others)  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of  this  fund  ;  that  it  provides,  on  terms  very  favourable  to 
the  borrower,  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  so  advanced 
by  twenty-two  annual  instalments  ;  that  before  sanctioning 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds  on  drainage  works,  the  com- 
missioner* must  have  a  report  from  a  qualified  inspector, 
to  the  effect  that  they  are  likely  to  prove  remunerative  ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  works  must  be  performed  according  to 
specifications  prepared  by  the  inspector,  and  approved  by 
the  commissioners,  who  have  seldom  allowed  of  a  less  depth 
of  drain  than  3}  feet  By  the  end  of  the  year  1854  the 
whole  of  this  money  was  allocated,  and  more  than  half  of 
it  actually  expended.  Scottish  landowners  were  so  prompt 
to  discern,  and  so  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  this  public 
fund,  that  more  than  half  of  it  fell  to  their  share.  The 
great  success  of  this  measure,  and  the  rapid  absorption  of 
the  fund  provided  by  it,  soon  led  to  further  legislative  Acts, 
by  which  private  capital  has  been  rendered  available  for 
the  improvement  of  land,  by  draining  and  otherwise,  on 
conditions  similar  to  those  just  enumerated.  These  Acts 
are — 

let,  The  Private  Moneys  Drainage  Act  (12  and  13  Vict ' 
c.  100),  limited  to  draining. 

2d,  The  West  of  England,  or  South-West  Land  Draining 
Company's  Act  (11  and  12  Vict,  c.  142),  for  the  purpose 
of  draining,  irrigation  and  warping,  embanking,  reclaiming 
and  enclosing,  and  road-making. 
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C>  id,  The  General  Land-Drainage  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany's Act  (12  and  IS  Vict  c.  91),  for  the  purposes  of 
draining,  irrigating  and  warping,  embanking,  reclaiming 
and  enclosing,  road-making  and  erecting  farm-buildings. 

itk,  The  Landa  Improvement  Com  pan  y'  a  Act  (16  and 
17  Vict  c.  154),  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  above,  with 
the  addition  of  planting  for  shelter.  This  company's 
powers  extend  to  Scotland. 

By  these  Acts  ample  provision  is  made  for  rendering  the 
dormant  capital  of  the  country  available  for  the  improvement 
of  its  soil  To  the  owners  of  entailed  estates  they  are 
peculiarly  valuable,  from  the  power  which  they  give  to  them 
of  charging  the  cost  of  draining,  Ac,  upon  the  inheritance 
If  such  owners  apply  their  own  private  funds  in  effecting 
improvements  of  this  kind,  they  are  enabled,  through  the 
medium  of  these  companies,  to  take  a  rent-charge  on  their 
estates  for  repayment  of  the  money  they  so  expend,  over 
which  they  retain  personal  control,  so  that  they  can  be- 
queath as  they  choose  the  rent-charge  payable  by  their  suc- 
cessor. Besides  their  direct  benefits,  these  Drainage  Acts 
have  already  produced  some  very  important  indirect  fruits. 
They  have  led  to  many  improvements  in  the  manner  of 
iccomplishing  the  works  to  whish  they  relate,  to  the  wide 
and  rapid  dissemination  of  improved  modes  of  draining, 
kt,  and,  in  particular,  they  have  had  the  effect  of  creating, 
or  at  least  of  greatly  multiplying  and  accrediting,  a  staff  of. 
skilful  and  experienced  draining  engineers,  of  whose  services 
all  who  are  about  to  engage  in  draining  and  similar  works 
will  do  well  to  avail  themselves. 

Section  3.— Removal  of  Earth/a*  Stones. 

Newly  reclaimed  lands,  and  even  those  that  have  long  been 
nader  tillage,  are  frequently  much  encumbered  with  earth- 
fast  stones.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland.  Their  removal  is  always  desirable,  though  neces- 
■irily  accompanied  with  much  trouble  and  expense  In 
our  personal  practice  we  have  proceeded  in  this  way.  In 
giving  the  autumn  furrow  preparatory  to  a  fallow  crop, 
each  ploughman  carries  with  him  a  few  branches  of  fir  or 
beech,  one  of  which  he  sticks  in  above  each  stone  encoun- 
tered by  bis  plough  If  the  stones  are  numerous,  particu- 
larly at  certain  places,  two  labourers,  provided  with  a  pick, 
s  spade,  and  a  long  wooden  lever  shod  with  iron,  attend 
upon  the  ploughs,  and  remove  as  many  of  the  stones  as 
they  can,  while  yet  partially  uncovered  by  the  recent  furrow. 
Those  thus  dug  up  are  rolled  aside  upon  the  ploughed  land. 
When  the  land  gets  dry  enough  in  spring,  those  not  got 
out  at  the  time  of  ploughing  are  discovered  by  means  of  the 
twigs,  and  are  then  dug  up  Such  as  can  be  lifted  by  one 
nun  are  carted  off  as  they  are,  but  those  of  the  larger  class 
must  first  be  reduced  by  a  sledge  hammer.  They  yield  to 
the  hammer  more  easily  after  a  few  days'  exposure  to  drought 
than  when  attacked  as  soon  as  dug  up  Before  attempting 
to  break  very  large  boulders  a  brisk  fire  of  dried  gone  or 
brushwood  is  kept  up  over  them  until  they  are  heated, 
after  which  a  few  smart  blows  from  the  hammer  shiver  them 
completely.  Portions  of  otherwise  good  land  are  sometimes 
so  full  of  these  boulders,  that  to  render  it  available,  the 
stones  must  be  got  rid  of  by  trenching  the  whole  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  When  ploughing  by  steam-power  becomes 
general,  a  preliminary  trenching  of  this  kind  will  in  many 
cases  be  requisite  before  tillage  instruments  thus  propelled 
can  be  used  with  safety. 

Section  4. — Paring  and  Burning. 

Paring  and  burning  have,  from  an  early  period,  been  re- 
sorted to  for  the  more  speedy  subduing  of  a  rough  uncultured 
surface.  This  is  still  the  most  approved  method  of  dealing 
with  such  cases,  as  well  as  with  any  tough  old  sward  which 
is  again  to  be  subjected  to  tillage    In  setting  about  the 
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operation,  which  is  usually  done  in  March  or  April,  a  turf, 
not  exceeding  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  first  peeled  off  in 
successive  stripes  by  a  paring-plough  drawn  by  two  horses, 
or  by  the  breast-plough  already  described.  These  turfs 
are  first  set  on  edge  and  partially  dried,  after  which  they 
are  collected  into  heaps,  and  burned,  or  rather  charred.  The 
ashes  are  immediately  spread  over  the  surface,  and  ploughed 
in  with  a  light  furrow.  By  this  process  the  matted  roots 
of  the  pasture  plants,  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  the  eggs  and 
larvje  of  innumerable  insects,  are  at  once  got  rid  of,  and  a 
highly  stimulating  top-dressing  is  supplied  to  the  land.  A 
crop  of  turnips  or  rape  is  then  drilled  on  the  fiat,  and  fed 
off  by  sheep,  after  which  the  land  is  usually  in  prime  con- 
dition for  bearing  a  crop  of  grain.  This  practice  is  unsuit- 
able for  sandy  soils,  which  it  only  renders  more  sterile ;  but 
when  dsy  or  peat  prevails,  its  beneficial  effects  are  indisput- 
able We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  give  an  example  of  its  recent 
successful  application. 

Section  5. — Levelling. 

Land,  when  subjected  to  the  plough  for  the  first  time, 
sbounds  not  unfrequently  with  sbrupt  hollows  and  pro- 
tuberances, which  impede  tillage  operations.  These  can 
be  readily  levelled  by  means  of  a  box  shaped  like  a 
huge  dust-pan,  the  front  part  being  shod  with  iron,  and 
a  pair  of  handles  attached  behind  This  levelling-box  is 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses.  Being  directed  against  a  promi- 
nent part,  it  scoops  up  its  fill  of  soil,  with  which  it  slides 
along  sledge-fashion  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  discharge 
its  load,  which  it  does  by  canting  over,  on  the  ploughman 
disengaging  the  handles. 

In  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  abundance  of  pasture  land, 
and  often  tillage  land  also,  is  to  be  met  with  lying  in  broad, 
highly  raised,  serpentine  ridges.  These  seem  to  havo 
originated  when  teams  of  six  or  eight  bullocks  were  used  in 
ploughing ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  curvature 
of  the  ridges  at  first  arose  from  ita  being  easier  to  turn  these 
long  teams  at  the  end  of  each  land  by  sweeping  round  in 
a  curve  than  by  driving  straight  out  The  very  broad  head- 
lands found  in  connection  with  these  curved  ridges  point  to 
the  same  fact  A  theory  still  lingers  among  our  peasantry, 
that  "  water  runs  better  in  a  crooked  furrow  than  in  a 
straight  one,"  and  has  probably  been  handed  down  since 
the  discovered  awkwardness  of  curved  ridges  was  first  seen 
to  need  some  plausible  apology.  These  immense,  wave- 
like ridges  are  certainly  a  great  annoyance  to  the  modern 
cultivator ;  but  still  the  sudden  levelling  of  them  is  accom- 
panied with  so  much  risk,  that  it  is  usually  better  to  cut 
drains  in  the  intervening  hollows,  and  plough  aslant  them 
in  straight  lines,  by  which  means  a  gradual  approximation 
to  a  level  surface  is  made  A  field  in  our  own  occupation, 
which  was  levelled,  by  cleaving  down  the  old  crooked  ridges, 
fifty  years  ago,  still  shows,  by  alternate  curving  bands  of 
greater  and  less  luxuriance,  the  exact  site  of  the  crowns  and 
furrows  of  the  ancient  ridges. 

Section  6.— Trenching. 

But  for  ita  tediousneas  and  costliness,  trenching  two  ot 
three  ipiU  deep  by  spade  or  fork  is  certainly  the  most  effectual 
means  for  at  once  removing  obstructions,  levellingthe  surface, 
and  perfecting  the  drainage  by  thoroughly  loosening  the 
subsoil.  For  the  reasons  mentioned,  it  is  seldom  resorted 
to  on  a  large  scale  But  it  is  becoming  a  common  practice, 
with  careful  farmers,  to  have  those  patches  of  ground  in 
the  corners,  and  by  the  fences  of  fields,  which  are  missed 
in  ploughing,  gone  over  with  the  trenching-fork  The 
additional  crop  thus  obtained  may  fail  to  compensate  for 
this  hand-tillage,  but  it  is  vindicated  on  the  ground  that 
these  corners  and  margins  are  the  nurseries  of  weeds  which 
it  is  profitable  to  destroy. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

TILLAGE  or-EKATIONH. 
Section  1   J'louahina 

When  the  natural  green  sward,  or  ground  that  has  been 
cleared  of  a  cultivated  crop,  ia  to  be  prepared  for  the  sowing 
or  planting  of  further  crops,  the  plough  leads  the  way  in 
breaking  up  the  compact  surface,  by  cutting  from  it  succes- 
sive slices,  averaging  about  ten  inches  in  breadth  by  seven 
in  depth,  which  it  turns  half  over  upon  each  other  to  the 
right-hand  side.  This  turning  of  the  slices  or  furrows  to 
one  sido  only  renders  it  necessary  to  square  off  the  space 
to  bo  ploughed  into  parallelograms,  half  the  slices  of  which 
are  laid  the  one  way  and  the  other  half  the  other,  by  the 
going  and  returning  of  the  plough.  Those  parallel  spaces 
are  variously  termed  ridges,  stttch.es,  land*,  or  feiringt,  which 
in  practice  vary  in  width  from  a  few  furrows  to  30  yards. 
When  very  narrow  spaces  are  used,  a  waste  of  labour  ensues, 
from  the  necessity  of  opening  out  and  then  redoaing  an 
extra  number  of  index  or  guiding  furrows ;  while  very  wide 
ones  involve  a  similar  waste  from  the  distance  which  the 
plough  must  go  empty  in  traversing  at  the  ends.  The  spaces 
thn*  formed  by  equal  numbers  of  furrow-slices  turned  from 
opposite  sides  have  necessarily  a  rounded  outline,  and  are 
separated  by  open  channels.  In  a  moist  climate  and  im- 
pervious soil,  this  ridging  of  the  surface  causes  rain-water 
to  pass  off  more  rapidly,  and  keeps  the  soil  drier  than  would 
be  the  case  if  it  was  kept  flat  Hence  the  cultivated  lands 
of  Great  Britain  almost  invariably  exhibit  this  ridged  form 
of  surface.  Until  the  art  of  under-ground  draining  was 
discovered,  this  was  indeed  the  only  mode  of  keeping 
cultivated  ground  tolerably  dry.  But  it  is  at  best  a  very 
defective  method,  and  attended  by  many  disadvantages. 
When  land  is  naturally  dry,  or  has  been  made  so  by  thorough 
drainage,  the  flatter  its  surface  is  kept  the  better  for  toe 
crops  grown  upon  it  We  are  not  forgetful  that  there  are, 
iu  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  clays  so  impervious  that 
probably  no  amount  of  draining  or  disintegration  of  the 
subsoil  will  render  it  safe  to  dispense  with  ridging.  These, 
however,  are  exceptional  cases,  and,  as  a  rule,  such  a  con- 
dition of  soil  and  subsoil  should  be  aimed  at  as  will  admit 
of  this  rude  expedient  of  ridging  being  altogether  dispensed 
with.  Unless  land  can  absorb  the  whole  rain  which  falls 
upon  it,  its  full  range  of  fertility  cannot  be  developed ;  for 
the  same  showers  which  aggravate  the  coldness  and  sterility 
of  impervious  and  already  saturated  soils  carry  down  with 
them,  and  impart  to  those  that  are  pervious,  ever  fresh  sup- 
plies of  genial  influences.  Instead,  then,  of  this  perennial 
source  of  fertility  being  encouraged  to  run  off  by  surface 
channels,  or  to  stagnate  in  the  soil  and  become  its  bane, 
let  provision  be  mado  for  its  free  percolation  through  an 
open  stratum  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  then  for  its  escape 
by  drains  of  such  depth  and  frequency  as  each  particular 
case  requires.  When  this  is  attained,  a  flat  surface  will 
generally  be  preserved,  as  aliko  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  crops  and  to  the  successful  employment  of  machinery 
for  sowing,  weeding,  and  reaping  them. 

In  all  treatises  on  British  agriculture  of  a  date  anterior 
to  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  we  find  great 
stress  laid  on  the  pCOfMf  formation  of  the  riders,  careful 
cleaning  out  of  the  separating  channels  or  water-furrows, 
md  drawing  and  spading  out  of  cross-cuts  in  all  hollows,  so 
that  no  water  may  stagnate  on  the  surface  of  the  field.  As 
thorough  under-draining  makes  progress,  Buch  directions  are 
becoming  obsolete  But  whether  ridging  or  flat  work  ia 
used,  the  one-sided  action  of  the  plough  renders  it  necessary, 
in  setting  about  the  ploughing  of  a  field,  to  mark  it  off  into 
parallel  spaces  by  a  series  of  equi -distant  straight  lines. 
Supposing  the  line  of  fence,  at  the  side  at  which  he  begins, 
to  be  straight,  the  ploughman  takes  this  as  bis  base  line ; 


and  measuring  from  it,  erects  his  three  or  more  feiring  poles 
perfectly  in  line,  at  a  distance  from  the  fence  equal  to  half 
the  width  of  the  ridges  or  spaces  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  plough  the  field.  This  operation— called  in  Scotland 
/firing  the  land— is  usually  entrusted  to  the  most  skilful 
ploughman  on  each  farm,  and  ia  regarded  as  a  post  of  honour. 
Having  drawn  a  furrow  in  the  exact  line  of  his  poles,  which 
practice  enables  him  to  do  with  an  accuracy  truly  admirable, 
he  proceeds,  using  always  the  last  furrow  as  a  fresh  base 
from  which  to  measure  the  next  one,  until  the  field  is  all 
marked  off.  When  this  is  done,  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  neatly  ruled  sheet  of  paper.  Besides  the  poles  just 
referred  to,  the  ploughman  is  frequently  furnished  with  a 
cross  staff,  by  means  of  which  he  first  of  all  marks  off  two 
or  more  lines  perpendicular  to  the  straight  aide  at  which 
he  commences,  and  along  these  he  measures  with  his  poles, 
which  are  graduated  for  the  purpose,  In  laying  off  bis  parallel 
lines.  This  feiring  is  only  required  when  a  process  of 
fallowing,  in  preparation  for  green  crop,  has  obliterated  the 
former  ridges.  In  breaking  up  clover  lea  or  older  sward, 
the  ploughman  begins  at  the  open  furrows,  which  afford 
him  a  sufficient  guide. 

In  ploughing  for  a  seed-bed  the  furrow-slice  is  usually 
cut  about  five  inches  deep.  In  the  case  of  lea,  it  should 
be  turned  over  unbroken,  of  uniform  thickness,  and  hud 
quite  elose  upon  the  preceding  one,  so  as  to  hide  all  green 
sward.  The  improved  wheel-plough  already  referred  to  does 
this  work  very  beautifully,  cutting  out  the  slice  perfectly 
square  from  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  The  perfect  uniform 
ity  in  the  width  and  depth  of  the  slices  cut  by  it  permits 
the  harrows  to  act  equally  upon  the  whole  surface  When 
the  slice  is  cut  unevenly,  they  draw  the  loosened  soil  from 
the  prominences  into  the  hollows,  so  that  one  part  is  scraped 
bare,  and  the  other  remains  untouched  and  unbroken.  This 
must  necessarily  yield  a  poor  seed-bed,  and  contrasts  un 
favourably  with  the  uniform  tilth  produced  by  harrowing 
after  such  work  as  these  wheel-ploughs  invariably  produce. 
In  the  Lothians  and  west  of  Scotland,  a  form  of  plough  u 
much  used  for  ploughing  lea,  which  cuts  out  the  slice  with 
an  acute  angle  at  the  land  side.  This,  when  turned  over, 
stands  up  with  a  sharp  ridge,  which  looks  particularly  well, 
and  offers  a  good  subject  for  harrows  to  work  upon.  But 
if  a  few  of  these  furrow-slices  are  removed,  the  firm  earth 
below  exhibits  the  same  ribbed  appearance  as  the  newly 
ploughed  surface,  instead  of  the  clear  level  sole  on  which 
the  right-angled  slice  cut  by  the  wheel-plough  is  laid  over 
so  as  to  rest  upon  its  lower  angle.  This  ribbing  of  th« 
unstirred  subsoil  is  exceedingly  objectionable  in  all  kinds 
of  ploughing. 

In  the  autumn  ploughing  of  stubble-ground  in  preparation 
for  the  root-crops  of  the  following  season,  a  much  deeper 
furrow  is  turned  over  than  for  a  seed-furrow.  In  ordinary 
cases  it  should  not  be  less  than  nine  inches,  while  in  very 
many,  if  ten  or  twelve  can  be  attained,  so  much  the  better. 
In  all  deep  soils  this  bringing  up  and  mixing  with  the  sur- 
face of  fresh  material  from  below  is  highly  beneficial.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  practised  mdiscriminately.  SUieeotu 
and  peaty  soils  need  compactness,  and  to  have  the  soil  that 
has  been  artificially  enriched  kept  a- top.  For  such  deep 
work  as  we  have  noticed  above,  three  or  even  four  hones 
are  frequently  yoked  to  the  plough.  When  a  field  slopes 
considerably  one  way,  it  is  good  practice  to  work  the  plough 
down  the  slope  only,  and  return  without  a  furrow.  A 
pair  of  horses  working  in  this  way  will  turn  as  deep  a 
furrow,  and  get  over  as  much  ground,  as  three  will  do  taking 
a  furrow  both  ways,  and  with  less  fatigue  to  themselves 
and  to  the  ploughman.  After  bringing  a  heavy  furrow 
downhill,  they  get  recruited  in  stepping  briskly  back  win 
only  the  plough  to  draw.  This  mode  of  ploughing  one 
furrow  down  the  slope  tends  less  to  gather  the  soil  to- 
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ward  the  bottom  than  by  Using  a  turn-wrest  plough  aerou 
Uii  slope.  It  is  while  giving  this  deep  autumn  furrow 
that  the  subsoil  plough  is  used.  It  follows  in  the  wake 
of  the  common  plough,  and  breaks  and  stirs  the  subsoil, 
but  without  raising  it  to  the  surface.  This  ia  a  laborioua 
operation,  and  engrosses  too  much  of  the  horse-power  of  the 
farm  to  admit  of  large  breadths  being  overtaken,  in  any  one 
season.  In  all  indurated  subsoils,  however,  it  repays  its 
cost;  for  when  once  thoroughly  done,  it  diminishes  the 
labour  of  ordinary  ploughings  for  several  succeeding  rota- 
tions, aids  the  drainage,  and  adda  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  ia  in  the  performance  of  this  deep  autumn  tillage  and 
breaking  up  of  the  subsoil,  that  the  steam-engine,  with 
appropriate  tackle,  has  begun  to  play  an  important  part, 
and  for  which  it  will  probably  one  day  aupersede  all  other 

Section  2. — Harrowing,  Ac 
The  harrow,  cultivator,  and  roller,  are  all  more  simple  in 
their  action  and  more  easily  managed  than  the  plough.  Har- 
rowing is  most  effective  when  the  horses  step  briskly  along. 
The  tinea  are  then  not  merely  drawn  through  the  soil, 
hot,  in  their  combined  swinging  and  forward  movement, 
tirik*  into  it  with  considerable  force.  It  is  with  reference 
to  this  that  a  single  application  of  this  implement  is  called 
a  droit  of  the  harrows.  Boilers  are  used  to  aid  in  pulveris- 
ing and  cleaning  the  soil,  by  bruising  clods  and  lumps  of 
tangled  roots  and  earth  which  the  other  implements  have 
brought  a- top  ;  in  smoothing  the  surface  for  the  reception 
of  small  seeds,  or  the  better  operation  of  the  scythe  and 
other  implements ;  and  for  consolidating  soil  that  is  too 
boss  in  its  texture.  Except  for  the  latter  purpose,  light 
rollers  are  much  superior  to  heavy  ones.  When  it  is  wanted, 
(or  example,  to  bruise  clots  of  quickens,  that  the  after 
harrowing  may  more  thoroughly  free  the  roots  from  the 
adhering  earth,  a  light  cast-iron  roller,  say  of  5  cwt,  drawn 
by  one  horse,  effect*  this  purpose  as  thoroughly  as  one  double 
the  weight  drawn  by  a  pair, — and  does  it,  moreover,  in  much 
has  time,  at  less  than  half  the  expenae,  and  without  in- 
juriously consolidating  the  free  soil.  These  light  rollers 
are  conveniently  worked  in  pairs,  the  ploughman  driving 
om  horse  and  leading  the  other.  With  a  pair  of  active 
bones,  and  such  rollers,  a  good  deal  more  than  double  the 
space  can  be  rolled  in  a  day,  than  by  yoking  them  both  to 
one  heavy  one  of  the  same  length  of  cylinder.  For  mere 
clod-crushing,  provided  the  clods  are  moist,  the  Norwegian 
harrow  is  superior  to  any  roller ;  and  for  compressing  a 
loose  surface  or  checking  wire-worm,  serrated  or  smooth- 
edged  discs,  such  as  Crosskill  a  or  Cambridge's,  are  better 
than  smooth  cylinders  of  the  same  weight,  so  that  the 
heavy  smooth  roller,  requiring  two  or  more  horses  to  draw 
it,  is  superseded  by  better  implements  for  all  purposes  where 
rollers  are  used  at  all,  unless  it  be  for  the  rolling  of  the 
grass- lands. 

As  s  general  rule,  none  of  these  tillage  operations  can  be 
performed  to  advantage  when  the  soil  is  wet  When  rain 
(alls  inopportunely  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  push 
on  the  field  operations,  before  the  soil  has  recovered  the 
proper  aUte  of  dryness.  When  this  is  done  the  farmer 
almost  invariably  finds  in  the  issue  that  the  more  haste  he 
calces  the  worse  ho  speeds,  Soils  with  a  good  deal  of  clay  in 
their  composition  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  injury  in  this 
*sy.  Nice  discrimination  is  needed  to  handle  them  aright 
They  require,  moreover,  a  full  stock  of  well -conditioned 
horses,  that  the  work  may  be  pushed  rapidly  through 
in  favourable  weather.  To  manage  such  sods  success- 
hilly,  especially  when  root  crops  are  grown,  tries  the  skill 
of  the  farmer  to  the  utmost  So  st  least  it  has  hitherto 
been;  but  with  steam-power  to  aid  him,  there  is  now  a 
probability  that  the  clay  land  farmer,  by  Hoing  able  to 
break  up  his  sod  without  treading  it  and  to  get  through 


with  a  large  exteut  of  tillage  when  his  land  is  in  trim  for 
it,  may  find  it  practicable  to  grow  root  crops  on  equal 
terms  with  the  occupier  of  freer  sod. 

Section  S— Fallowing. 

When,  by  such  operations  as  have  now  been  described, 
land  has  been  reclaimed  from  its  natural  state,  and  rendered 
fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  husbandman,  it  ia  everywhere 
so  charged  with  the  germs  of  weeds,  most  of  which  possess 
in  »  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  reproduction  and 
multiplication,  that  it  is  only  by  the  most  incessant  and 
vigorous  efforts  he  can  restrain  them  from  encroaching  upon 
his  cultivated  crops,  and  regaining  entire  possession  of  the 
soiL  lie  can  do  much  towards  this  by  ordinary  tillage, 
and  by  sowing  his  crops  in  rows,  and  hoeing  in  tho  intet- 
vals  during  the  early  stages  of  their  growth.  But  if  his 
efforts  are  restricted  to  such  measures  only,  tho  battle  will 
soon  go  against  him  Besides  this,  all  arable  soils  in 
which  clay  predominates,  particularly  when  undrained,  have 
such  a  determined  tendency  to  become  compact  and  soured, 
that  under  ordinary  efforts  they  fail  to  yield  a  genial  seed- 
bed. There  is  a  necessity,  therefore,  for  having  recourse, 
from  time  to  time,  to  that  ameliorating  process  of  lengthened 
tillage  called  fallowing.  This  process  begins  in  autumn, 
immediately  after  the  removal  from  the  ground  of  the 
cereal  crop,  which  had  been  sown  upon  the  land  nowiy 
broken  up  from  clover  lea  or  natural  award,  and  extends 
either  to  the  time  for  sowing  turnips  and  analogous  crops 
in  the  following  spring,  or  is  continued  during  the  entite 
summer  in  preparation  for  autumn-sown  wheat  We  shall 
first  describe  that  modification  of  the  fallowing  process  by 
which  the  soil  is  prepared  for  the  sowing  of  drilled  green 
crops,  and  then  the  more  prolonged  form  of  it  usually  called 
#uinmer  or  naked  fallow. 

Green  Crop  Fallow. 

The  object  aimed  at  being  the  thorough  disintegration 
and  cleaning  of  the  soil,  the  usual  practice  is  to  begin  by 
ploughing  as  deeply  as  is  found  practicable.  This  first  or 
autumn  furrow  is  accordingly  turned  over  to  a  depth  of  c 
or  9  inches;  or  by  using  a  stronger  plough  drawu  by 
three  or  four  horses,  it  is  carried  to  12  inches  in  depth  ;  and 
in  some  cases,  by  following  with  a  subsoil  plough  in  the 
wake  of  the  common  one,  the  soil  is  stirred  to  the  deptb 
of  14  or  16  inches.  All  cultivators  are  agreed  as  to  the 
importance  of  thus  deeply  and  effectually  disintegrating  all 
soils  that  are  naturally  dry  or  thoroughly  drained.  In  the 
case  of  undrained  lands,  and  even  of  very  unctuous  clays, 
although  well  drained,  such  deep  stirring  of  the  soil  in 
autumn  does  but  increase  its  capacity  of  retaining  the  rains 
of  winter,  and  of  being  thereby  more  effectually  soured, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  Assuming,  however,  that 
we  have  to  do  with  soil  thoroughly  drained  and  moderately 
friable,  it  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  loosen  it  deeply  and 
thoroughly  at  this  stage.  But  before  this  deep  ploughing 
is  set  about  it  will  he  worth  while  to  consider  well  its 
bearing  upon  the  cleaning  part  of  the  process.  On  carefully 
examining  the  fields  at  the  time  of  raping  the  grain -crops, 
and  from  week  to  week  thereafter,  the  roots  of  the  couch 
grass  are  found  at  first  lying  close  to  the  surface ;  but  in- 
stantly, on  their  getting  the  ground  to  themselves,  they 
begin  to  send  out  fresh  fibres,  snd  to  push  their  shooU 
deeply  into  the  soil  In  these  circumstances,  to  proceed 
at  once,  according  to  the  customary  practice,  to  plough 
deeply,  allows  these  weeds  much  time  to  increase,  while 
this  laborious  and  tedious  operation  is  going  on;  and 
although,  when  performed,  it  gives  some  present  check 
to  their  progress,  by  burying  them  under  a  mass  of  looscued 
soil,  it  not  only  increases  the  difficulty  of  their  after  removal, 
but  places  them  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  and  in  the  V«m1 
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able  position  for  pervading  tho  entire  soil,  on  the  first 
recurrence  of  mild  weather.  The  consequence  is,  that 
fallows  so  treated  are  invariably  found  in  spring  more  fully 
stocked  with  quickens  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
autumn  ploughing.  The  observation  of  this  suggested 
the  practice,  now  very  common  in  England,  of  deeming 
fallow  in  autumn  be/on  gwxng  the  fir tt  deep  furrow.  For 
this  purpose,  such  implements  as  Biddle's  scarifier,  the 
broad-share  paring-ploughs,  or  better  still,  the  common 
plough,  divested  of  its  mould-board  and  fitted  with  a  share 
a  foot  broad,  are  set  to  work  as  fast  as  the  grain-crops  are 
reaped,  and  the  whole  surface  is  rapidly  pared  at  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches.  This  completely  loosens  the  yet 
shallow-lying  roots  of  the  couch-grass,  which  are  then  freed 
from  the  adhering  earth  by  the  Norwegian  and  chain- 
harrow,  raked  together  and  burned,  or  carted  off.  This 
pulverising  of  the  surface  soil  in  early  autumn  is  usually 
followed  by  the  springing  up  of  an  abundant  crop  of  annual 
weeds  and  of  shaken  grain,  which  are  thus  got  rid  of  by 
the  subsequent  ploughing.  So  great  and  manifold  are  the 
advantages  of  this  modern  practice,  that  in  those  districts 
where  it  is  most  in  use,  other  autumn  work,  even  wheat- 
sowing,  is  comparatively  neglected  until  it  is  accomplished 
When  the  weeds  have  been  got  rid  of  in  this  summary  and 
inexpensive  manner,  deep  ploughing  is  then  resorted  to 
with  unalloyed  benefit  Whenever  steam-power  becomes 
fully  available  for  tillage  operations,  this  autumn  cleaning 
and  deep  stirring  of  fallows  will  be  accomplished  rapidly 
and  effectually,  and  the  teams  will  meanwhile  be  set  at 
liberty  for  root-storing,  wheat-sowing,  and  other  needful 
work,  which  can  be  well  done  only  when  accomplished 
during  the  brief  season  of  good  weather,  which  usually 
intervenes  betwixt  the  dose  of  harvest  and  beginning  of 


winter. 

In  the  case  of  farms  that  have  for  a  lengthened  period 
been  carefully  cultivated,  the  atubble  may  be  found  so 
clean  as  not  to  require  the  whole  area  to  be  scarified  in  the 
manner  now  described.  Instead  of  this,  it  may  suffice  to  have 
the  ground  carefully  examined,  and  such  patches  or  stray 
plants  of  couch-grass,  or  other  perennial  weeds,  ss  are  met 
with,  forked  out  By  this  means  the  fallows  are  kept  dean 
at  little  expense,  and  when  spring  arrives,  those  repeated 
ploughing*,  and  other  tedious  and  costly  operations,  are 
wholly  avoided,  in  performing  which  the  condition  of  the 
soil  is  marred  and  the  best  seed-time  often  missed.  When 
fallows  are  thus  cleaned  in  autumn,  it  is  highly  advantageous 
to  cart  on  to  them  at  once,  and  cover  in  with  a  deep  furrow, 
all  the  farm-yard  dung  that  is  on  hand  up  to  the  completion 
of  their  first  ploughing.  From  the  length  of  time  which 
must  elapse  before  the  land  can  again  be  touched,  it  is  quite 
safe,  or  rather  it  is  highly  advantageous,  to  apply  all  the 
recently  made  dung,  although  in  a  very  rough  state.  In 
doing  this,  it  is  necessary  that  a  person  precede  each  plough, 
and  trim  the  rank  litter  into  the  previous  furrow,  that  it 
may  be  properly  covered  up  and  regularly  distributed 
Unless  this  precaution  is  observed,  the  ploughs  are  constantly 
choked  and  impeded,  the  manure  is  drawn  together  into 
unsightly  hassocks,  and  the- whole  operation  is  imperfectly 
performed.  The  recommendations  to  this  practice  are — 
Firtt,  An  important  saving  of  labour;  for  the  manure  being 
carted  direct  from  the  yards,  Ac.,  on  to  the  land,  and  evenly 
spread  over  it,  there  is  no  forming,  covering  up,  and  turning 
of  dunghills,  or  refilling  and  carting  in  spring  This  heavy 
work  is  accomplished  at  a  season  when  time  is  less  pressing 
than  in  spring,  and  the  sowing  of  the  crop  can  be  proceeded 
with  more  rapidly  when  the  time  for  it  arrives,  and  while 
weather  favours.  Second,  There  is  a  saving  of  manure  by 
burying  it  at  once  in  its  rough  state,  instead  of  first 
it  in  large  h«.aps ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
k  can  thus  be  dress- 


Third,  The  rough  dung  thus  ploughed  in  decomposes  tlovtj, 
its  virtues  are  absorbed  and  retained  by  the  soil,  with  the 
whole  mass  of  which  it  is  thoroughly  incorporated  by  the 
spring  tillage,  and  which,  in  consequence,  is  found,  titer 
such  treatment,  in  a  peculiarly  mellow  and  favourable  con- 
dition for  receiving  the  seed. 

The  advantages  of  autumn  cleaning  and  manuring  of 
land  in  preparation  for  green  crops  are  so  great  that  tht 
utmost  exertions  should  be  made  to  secure  them.  Over  t 
large  portion  of  England  the  harvest  is  usually  so  early  si 
to  leave  ample  time  for  accomplishing  the  cleaning  procea 
before  being  arrested  by  bad  weather.  From  the  lata 
harvest  season  and  more  humid  climate  of  Scotland,  it  » 
there  more  difficult  to  carry  it  out  to  the  whole  extent  of 
the  fallow-break ;  but  still,  with  promptitude  and  energy, 
much  can  be  dona  One  of  her  shrewd  and  intelligent  sons, 
Mr  Tennant,  the  inventor  of  the  grubber  which  bean  hn 
name,  has,  however,  introduced  a  system  of  autumn  tillage, 
founded  upon  the  same  principle,  and  accomplishing  vir- 
tually the  same  end,  but  less  expensive  and  better  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  Scotland  than  that  just  described  So 
soon  as  the  grain  crops  are  harvested,  Mr  Tennant  sets  his 
light  grubbers  agoing,  and  by  working  them  over  the  whole 
field  several  times  and  in  opposite  directions,  stirs  the  whole 
surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  tears  op  sod 
brings  to  the  surface  all  root-weeds,  where,  after  being 
knocked  about  and  freed  from  adhering  soil  by  repeated 
harro wings  and  a  final  grubbing,  they  are  left  for  tht 
winter.  In  our  own  practice  we  have  latterly  improved, 
as  ws  imagine,  on  Mr  Ten  n  ant's  plan  by  broadsharing  the 
land  before  using  the  grubbers,  and  also  by  employing  tht 
Norwegian  harrow  instead  of  the  common  one.  The 
broadsharing  ensures  that  the  whole  of  the  coucb-grta 
and  other  weeds  are  thoroughly  loosened  without  beiag 
buried,  and  the  Norwegian  harrow  shakes  out  the  roots  from 
the  adhering  earth  better  than  the  common  harrow.  When 
it  is  intended  to  treat  a  fidd  in  this  way,  care  should  ha 
takon  at  harvest  time  to  reap  the  crop  as  close  to  the  ground 
as  possible,  as  rank  stubble  seriously  encumbers  the  tillage 
implements.  In  setting  about  the  grubbing  of  a  field  it  s 
expedient  also  to  begin  with  the  headlands,  and  to  work  then 
thoroughly  all  round  twice  over,  before  they  are  trodden 
down  by  the  frequent  turning  of  the  horses  upon  thee 
If  this  is  omitted  it  will  be  found  nearly  impossible  to  haw 
the  margins  of  the  fidd  as  well  cultivated  as  the  rest  of  it 
A  fidd  thus  treated  presents  for  a  time  a  singularly  untidy 
and  unpromising  appearance ;  but  the  ultimate  effects  of  the 
practice,  as  well  in  the  cleaning  as  the  disintegrating  of  the 
soil,  are  very  remarkable.  When  roots  of  couch-grass,  Ac, 
are  freed  from  the  soil,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  vicissitude! 
of  the  weather  at  a  seascn  when  their  vital  force  is  at  tht 
lowest  point,  they  are  unable  to  resist  its  effects,  and  gra- 
dually die.  If  placed  in  similar  circumstances  in  spring, 
with  their  vital  energy  in  full  play,  the  merest  point  of  t 
root  embedded  in,  or  even  in  contact  with,  pulverised  soil, 
enables  them  to  push  down  fresh  fibres,  to  re-establish  then 
connection  with  the  soil,  and  to  grow  ss  lustily  as  evtt 
But  so  completely  is  the  destruction  of  these  pests  secured 
by  this  simple  process  of  winter  exposure,  that  on  the  return 
of  spring  they  may  be  ploughed  in  with  impunity,  sir 
Tennant  assures  us,  that  ever  since  he  adopted  this  practice 
he  has  been  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  removal  of  Asa 
weeds.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  his  fsno, 
we  are  enabled  to  testify  to  its  cleanness  and  high  state  of 
fertility.  On  this  plan,  then,  the  deaning  of  fallows  * 
accomplished  by  tillage  operations  alone,  without  any  outli* 
for  raking  or  hand-picking,  burning,  or  carting  off  Nor  ■ 
this  done  at  the  expense  of  the  pulverising  part  of  the  pro- 
cess.   On  the  contrary,  Mr  Tennant  asserts,  and  wt  bsvt 
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integrating  the  soil  in  autumn,  aa  ia  done  by  thia  broad* haz- 
ing, grubbing,  and  harrowing,  it  receive*  far  more  benefit 
from  the  alternation  of  frost  and  thaw,  rain  and  drought, 
than  when  merely  ploughed  and  left  lying  during  winter 
in  compact  furrow-alicea.  Thia  plan  afford*  the  same 
faculties  as  the  other  for  autumn  manuring,  if  the  weeds 
are  raked  off  at  once  from  so  much  of  the  fallow-break 
aa  it  ia  wiahed  to  manure  before  winter.  When  the 
remainder  is  ploughed  in  April  following,  more  of  it  may 
then  hare  the  farm-yard  dung  applied  to  it  in  the  aame 
way.  Agricul  masts  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr 
Tennant  for  the  invention  of  his  beautifully  simple  and 
efficient  grabber,  and  for  this  scientific  application  of  it  to 
the  fallowing  process.  Those  who  have  been  pursuing  thia 
system  of  tillage  will  be  much  interested  in  observing  that 
it  has  been  adopted  by  Mr  Smith  of  Woolston,  who  ia 
carrying  it  out  to  perfection  by  means  of  his  steam-drawn 
implements. 

The  autumn  tillage  of  the  fallows  having  been  accom- 
plished in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  described,  the  land  is 
left  untouched  till  the  return  of  spring.  If  it  is  infested 
by  annual  weeds,  it  is  expedient,  as  soon  aa  it  ia  dry  enough 
to  bear  treading  with  impunity,  to  level  and  stir  the  surface 
by  a  turn  of  the  harrows.  Thia  alight  moving  of  the 
r.ellowed  surface-soil  induces  the  seeds  of  weeds  to  germinate 
more  quickly  than  they  would  otherwise  do,  and  thus  a 
crop  of  them  is  gut  rid  of  by  the  next  tilling.  This  pre- 
liminary harrowing  is  useful  also  in  affording  a  level  courao 
for  the  tillage  implements.  By  the  time  that  the  labour 
connected  with  the  sowing  of  spring  crops  is  over,  the  fallows 
ire  usually  dry  enough  to  be  stirred  with  safety.  This 
point,  must,  however,  be  well  seen  to,  as  irreparable  mischief 
ts  often  done  by  going  upon  them  too  soon.  And  now  it 
is,  that,  instead  of  rigidly  following  any  customary  routine 
of  so  many  ploughing*,  harrowings,  and  rollings,  the  skilful 
cultivator  will  regulate  his  procedure  by  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  his  soil,  and  the  object  which  he  has  in  view. 
What  is  needed  for  the  successful  growth  of  drilled  green 
crops  ia  to  have  the  soil  free  from  weeds,  thoroughly  disin- 
tegrated to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  yet  moist 
enough  to  ensure  the  ready  germination  of  seeds  deposited 
ia  it  Where  such  autumn  cleaning  and  manuring  as  wo 
bare  described  have  been  successfully  carried  out,  all  that 
is  nseded,  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper  tilth,  is  to  go  to  work 
with  light  grubbers,  first  in  the  line  of  the  previous  furrows 
and  then  across  them,  and  then  to  harrow,  roll,  and  remove 
any  weeds  that  have  been  miss  ml  in  autumn,  after  which 
the  soil  will  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  drilling. 
On  friable  soils,  thia  method  of  performing  the  spring  tillago 
by  means  of  the  grubber  instead  of  the  plough  is  perfectly 
practicable,  and  has  manifold  advantages  to  recommend  it 
The  saving  of  labour  is  very  great,  aa  a  man  and  pair  of 
horses  will  more  easily  grub  four  acres  than  plough  one  acre. 
Weeds  are  more  easily  removed,  as  the  grabber  pulls  them 
out  unbroken,  wheress  the  plough  cuts  them  in  pieces.  The 
soG  that  has  been  all  winter  subjected  to  the  mellowing  in- 
fluences of  the  weather,  and  which,  in  consequence,  ia  in 
the  best  possible  condition  to  yield  a  genial  seed  bed,  is 
retained  a- top,  whereas  ploughing  buries  it  and  brings  up 
clods  in  Ha  stead.  And,  lastly,  the  soil  being  merely  stirred, 
without  having  its  surface  reversed,  its  natural  moisture 
(ur  tinnier  tap)  is  retained,  whereby  the  germinating  of  seeds 
•own  in  it  becomes  almost  a  certainty.  The  importance 
of  thia  last  point  in  the  cultivation  of  such  crops  as  tho 
turnip,  whose  seeds  must  usually  be  sown  during  hot  ana 
dry  weather,  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Thia  practice  ia 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  soils  of  loose  texture,  which  are 
invariably  injured  by  repeated  ploughing*.  But  it  is  also 
resorted  to  successfully  on  soils  of  the  opposite  extreme 
Uauy  farmer*  in  the  Luthiana  now  grow  abundant  and  ex- 


tensive crops  of  turnips  on  strong  clay  soils  by  spreading  a 
liberal  dressing  of  dung  on  the  stubblo  in  autumn,  ploughing 
it  in  with  a  deep  furrow,  leaving  the  land  untouched  until 
sowing-time  has  fully  arrived,  and  then  stirring  tho  mellowed 
surface  soil  by  the  grabbers,  removing  weeds,  and  drilling 
and  sowing  at  once  without  any  ploughing.  When  this 
system  is  adopted  on  tenacious  soils,  it  is  prudent  to  operate 
apon  portions  of  the  field  in  detail,  taking  in  only  so  much 
at  a  time  as  can  be  grubbed  and  drilled  the  same  day ;  fot 
if  rain  should  intervene  betwixt  the  grubbing  and  the 
drilling,  the  soil  would  set  like  mortar  and  tho  tido  bo  lost 
When  cace  tho  ridgelets  are  made  up  in  good  condition,  they 
can  withstand  a  fall  of  rein  with  comparative  impunity ; 
and  hence  the  occurrence  of  a  course  of  fine  weather,  when 
the  season  is  yet  too  early  for  sowing,  is  sometimes  taken 
advantage  of  by  preparing  the  land  and  making  it  up  into 
ridgelets,  although  it  should  require  to  remain  in  thia  state 
weeks,  or  even  months,  before  sowing  takes  place.  In  such 
a  cose,  immediately  before  sowing,  the  ridgelets  are  first 
partially  levelled  by  harrowing  length-wise,  in  order  to  loosen 
the  soil  and  destroy  annual  weeds,  and  then  again  made 
up  by  using  a  double-breasted  plough.  We  must  here, 
however,  insist  upon  the  importance  of  having  the  grabbing 
thoroughly  performed,  which  it  cannot  be  unless  tho  tines 
penetrate  the  soil  as  deeply  as  the  plough  has  done  at  tho 
autumn  ploughing  It  is  owing  to  tho  neglect  of  thia  that 
the  system  has  failed  in  tho  hands  of  many  farmers,  who 
first  mismanage  the  operation,  and  then  throw  the  blame 
upon  the  grubbera  To  ensure  success,  the  implement  must 
be  set  so  as  to  work  at  its  full  depth,  sufficient  motive  power 
being  applied  by  yoking  three  horses,  if  necessary,  to  each 
grubber  at  the  first  and  also  at  the  second  going  over,  and 
there  must  be  vigilant  auperintondence  exercised  lost  the 
ploughman  do  the  work  elightly.  It  is  sometimes  objected 
to  this  system  of  spring  tillage,  that  it  fails  to  rid  the  land 
of  thistles  and  other  tap-rooted  weeds ;  but  it  is  surely 
easier  to  fork  these  out  as  they  appear,  than  to  plough  a 
whole  field  merely  to  destroy  aa  many  thistles  aa  a  man,  it 
may  bo,  would  dig  up  in  a  day.  By  taking  advantage  of 
tho  tilth  obtained  by  tho  action  of  tho  elemonta,  instead  of 
first  ploughing  down  the  mellowed  surface,  and  then 
attempting  laboriously  to  reduce  tho  obdurate  furrows  by 
mechanical  means,  skilful  and  energetic  farmers  now  succeed 
in  preparing  oven  tenacious  soils  for  drilled  groon -crops,  at 
little  expense,  and  with  a  good  measure  of  certainty. 

On  these  opposite  classes  of  soils,  then — the  very  loose, 
and  tho  tenacious — spring  tillage,  in  preparation  for  root- 
crop*,  ia  performed  to  better  purpose  by  means  of  the 
grabber  than  the  plough.  Betwixt  those  extremes,  however, 
lioo  the  moat  valuable  class  of  soils— the  strong  fertile  loams 
— on  which  the  heaviest  crops  and  best  quality  of  Swede* 
are  grown.  With  these  it  ia  usually  expedient  to  have 
recourse  to  at  least  one  spring  ploughing,  as  soon,  but  only 
aa  soon,  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  crumble  freely  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Aa  thia  usually  occurs  from 
four  to  six  weeks  before  tho  time  of  sowing  the  crop,  it  ia 
advisable  to  plough  the  entire  field,  and  leave  it  ao  until 
rain  falls,  when  a  moderwie  use  of  tho  grubber,  harrows, 
and  light  roller,  usually  suffices,  to  produce  a  good  tilth  for 
ridging.  When  operations  are  not  thus  facilitated  by  a 
actionable  fall  of  rain,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  somewhat 
differently.  The  field  is  lying  aa  it  was  left  by  the  plough, 
with  a  rough  dried  surface.  If  harrowed  while  in  thia 
state,  an  abundant  crop  of  clods  is  brought  to  the  surface, 
which  quickly  harden  when  thus  fully  exposed  to  drought 
To  avoid  thia  inconvenience,  the  field  ia  firtt  rolled  with  a 
heavy  roller,  and  then  grabbed  across  tho  direction  in  which 
it  was  last  ploughed  By  this  means  the  clods,  being 
partially  crushed  and  pressed  down  amongst  the  loose  earth, 
resist  tho  grubber,  and  are  crumbled  by  it,  instead  of  bein^ 
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merely  raked  out  and  left  entire  on  the  surface,  as  would 
happen  but  for  thin  preliminary  rolling.  The  grubbers  are 
followed  closely  by  harrowi  and  a  light  roller,  and  theae 
again  by  the  grubbers ;  but  this  time  with  teven  tmea  on 
instead  of  five,  after  which  a  sufficient  tilth  is  usually 
obtained.  All  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  land  is 
clean  when  these  spring  operations  are  commenced ;  for 
should  it  be  otherwise,  it  is  usually  better  to  begin  with 
the  grubber  ou  the  stale  winter  furrow,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  weeds,  before  using  the  plough.  If  it  is  found  necessary 
to  plough  near  to  the  time  of  sowing,  then  the  harrow  and 
roller  must  keep  pace  with  the  ploughs  in  order  to  retain 
moisture  and  prevent  the  formation  of  clods.  Tho  Nor- 
wegian harrow  is  the  proper  implement  to  use  in  such  cases. 
Let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  tho  soil  is  cleaned  and 
sufficiently  disintegrated,  the  less  working  it  gets  at  this 
stage  the  better. 

It  may  be  well  indeed  to  remind  the  reader  that  although 
the  fallowing  process  can  most  conveniently  be  gone  about 
during  the  period  which  intervenes  betwixt  the  removal  of 
a  grain-crop  from  the  ground  and  the  sowing  of  the  succeed- 
ing root-crop,  and  on  this  account  is  often  spoken  of  in  a 
loose  way  as  being  performed  "  in  preparation  for  the  root- 
crop,"  it  is  a  fallacy  to  regard  this  laborious  and  costly 
process  of  tillage  and  cleaning  as  undertaken  solely  or 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  turnip  or  other  root-crop, 
then  about  to  be  sown.  The  other  crops  of  the  rotation 
benefit  by  it  in  a  far  greater  degree,  and  it  would  be  re- 
quired on  their  account  although  turnips  were  not  grown 
at  all,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  clay  lands  with  their 
periodic  naked  fallowa  It  is  the  overlooking  of  this  fact 
which  has  led  people  to  charge  the  whole  cost  of  this  fallow- 
ing process,  and  of  all  the  manure  then  applied  to  the  land, 

r'nst  the  turnip-crop,  and  then  to  represent  this  crop  as 
most  costly  one  which  the  farmer  grows, — one  which 
often  yields  him  leas  than  it  cost  to  produce  it  Undoubt- 
edly the  cost  of  the  fallow  must  be  charged  equally  against 
all  the  crops  of  the  rotation. 

Summer  or  NaJud  Fallow. 

Having  thus  described  at  length  that  modification  of  tho 
fallowing  process  by  which  the  soil  is  prepared  for  the 
sowing  of  green  crops,  we  shall  now,  as  proposed,  speak 
of  that  prolonged  form  of  it  called  a  rummer  or  naktd  fallow. 
From  the  facilities  now  afforded,  by  means  of  tile-draining 
and  portable  manures,  for  an  extended  culture  of  green 
crops,  this  laborious  and  costly  process,  which  in  its  day 
was  justly  regarded  as  the  very  key  to  good  and  profitable 
farming,  is  now  restricted  to  the  more  obdurate  clay  soils, 
or  to  cases  where  draining  and  other  modern  improve- 
ments are  neglected.  Tho  manifold  advantages  of  having 
abundant  crops  of  turnips,  or  mangel-wurzel,  instead  of 
naked  fallow,  sometimes  tempt  the  occupiers  of  clay  soils 
to  push  the  cultivation  of  these  crops  beyond  due  bounds. 
We  know  of  cases  where,  after  large  expenditure  in  draining, 
the  cultivation  of  turnips  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
and  conducted  so  injudiciously,  that  the  land  has  got  foul 
and  soured,  and  its  gross  produce  has  been  reduced  below 
what  it  was  while  the  land  was  un drained,  and  under  a 
regular  system  of  all  but  exclusive  naked  fallowa  However 
thoroughly  drained,  clay  soils  retain  their  ticklish  temper, 
and  are  so  easily  disconcerted  by  interference  during  un- 
favourable weather,  that  the  preparing  of  them  for  the 
cultivation  of  root-crops,  and  still  more  the  removing  of 
these  crops  when  grown,  is  at  best  a  hazardous  business, 
and  requires  to  be  conducted  with  peculiar  tact  Judicious 
fanners,  who  know  by  experience  the  difficulties  that  have 
to  be  overcome  in  cultivating  such  soils,  are  of  opinion  that 
all  that  can  yet  be  ventured  upon  with  safety  is  to  prolong 
the  penod  of  the  naked  fallow's  recurrence,  rather  than 


entirely  to  dispense  with  it  After  a  series  of  altcraaK 
grain  and  cattle  crops,  it  is  accordingly  still  their  pracuc* 
to  wind  up  with  s  summer  fallow,  by  which  they  rectify 
unavoidable  defects  in  the  tillage  of  preceding  years,  and 
pot  their  land  in  good  humour  for  entering  again  upon  s 
fresh  course  of  cropping. 

This  process  is  begun  by  a  deep  ploughing  in  autumn,  in 
performing  which  the  land  is  gathered  into  ridges,  that  it 
may  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  during  winter.  When  the 
more  urgent  labours  of  the  following  spring  are  so  far  dis- 
posed of  as  to  afford  leisure  for  it,  a  second  ploughing  u 
given  to  the  fallow,  usually  by  reversing  the  furrows  of 
autumn.  This  is  followed  at  intervals  by  two  cross-plough- 
ings,  which  are  made  to  reverse  each  other,  in  order  to  keep 
the  land  level  As  it  is  the  nature  of  these  soils  to  break 
into  lumps,  under  the  action  of  the  plough,  rather  than  to 
crumble  down,  the  clods  thus  produced  get  so  thorougUj 
parched  in  dry  weather,  that  root-weeds  enclosed  in  then 
are  killed  by  sheer  desiccation.  To  further  this  cheap  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  them,  the  land  is  not  rolled,  but  stirred  by 
the  grubber  and  harrow  as  frequently  as  possible,  so  m  to 
expose  the  clods  freely  to  tho  drought  We  know  by  ex- 
perience that  fallows  can  be  cleaned  effectually  by  that 
taking  advantage  of  the  tendency  in  day  soils  to  bake 
excessively  under  exposure  to  the  hot  dry  weather  which 
usually  prevails  in  June  and  July.  Should  the  season 
happen  to  be  a  ahowcry  one,  this  line  of  tactics  must  noedi 
be  abandoned,  and  recourse  had  to  the  judicious  use  of  the 
grubber,  Norwegian  and  eomjaon  harrow,  in  order  to  free 
the  weeds  from  the  soil,  and  then  clear  them  off  by  raking 
or  band-picking.  This  is  more  costly,  and,  as  we  believe, 
less  beneficial  to  the  soil  than  the  simple  method  first 
noticed,  which  should  therefore  be  attempted  in  the  fint 
place.  As  in  hay-making,  much  can  here  be  done  in  a  fee 
favourable  days,  by  keeping  grubbers  and  hoi  rows  at  work, 
and  turning  the  clods  frequently.  When  farm-yard  dung 
is  to  bo  applied  to  such  fallows,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
be  cartod  on  and  ploughed  in  before  July  expires  lo 
applying  it  two  methods  are  followed.  That  usually 
adopted  is,  after  marking  off  the  ridges,  to  put  down  the 
dung  in  small  heaps,  at  regular  distances,  and  forthwith  to 
spread  it  and  plough  it  in.  In  the  other,  the  land  is  formed 
into  ridgelets,  running  diagonally  across  the  intended  Use 
of  the  ridges,  and  the  dung  is  enclosed  in  them  in  the 
manner  to  be  hereafter  described  in  treating  of  turnip 
culture.  In  either  way,  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks, 
the  surface  is  levelled  by  harrowing,  and  the  land  is  gathered 
into  ridges  by  the  hist  of  this  series  of  ploughing*,  hence 
called  the  seed-furrow.  When  bine  is  to  be  applied  to  such 
land,  this  is  the  stage  of  the  rotation  which  is  usually  chases 
for  doing  so.  It  is  spread  evenly  over  the  surface,  imme- 
diately before  the  last  ploughing.  In  finishing  off  this 
fallowing  process,  it  is  necessary,  on  un  drained  lands,  to 
be  careful  to  clean  out  the  ridge-furrows  and  cross-cuts,  in 
anticipation  of  winter  rains  But  if  such  land  is  worth 
cultivating  at  all,  it  is  surely  worth  draining,  and  thk 
operation  once  thoroughly  performed,  puts  an  end  to  sB 
further  solicitude  about  furrows. 

CHAPTER  IX 
succession  or  CRors. 
Section  I.— Rotation  neceutuy. 
There  are  few  agricultural  facts  more  fully  ascertained  thin 
this,  that  the  growth,  year  after  year,  on  the  same  soil,  of 
one  kind  of  plants,  or  family  of  plants,  and  the  removal 
from  it,  either  of  the  entire  produce,  or  at  least  of  the 
ripened  seeds  of  such  plants,  rapidly  impairs  the  general 
fertility  of  that  soil,  and,  in  particular  esses,  unfits  it  for 
bearing  further  crops  of  the  kind  by  which  it  has  been  ex- 
hausted.   The  explanation  of  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon 
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belongs  to  the  agricultural  chemist  or  vegctablo  physiologist, 
to  whom  we  willingly  leave  the  task.  What  we  have  to  do 
nth  ia  the  fact  itaelf,  and  ita  important  bearing  on  agri- 
cultural practice.  There  ia  no  natural  tendency  in  the  soil 
to  deterioration.  If  at  any  time,  therefore,  the  earth  fail* 
to  yield  its  increase  for  the  use  of  man,  it  is  owing  to  his 
own  ignorance  and  cupidity,  and  not  to  any  defect  in  the 
beneficent  arrangements  of  the  Creator.  The  aim,  then, 
nf  the  agriculturist,  and  the  test  of  his  skill,  is  to  obtain 
from  his  farm  abundant  crops  at  a  remunerative  cost,  and 
without  impairing  its  future  productiveness.  In  order  to  this, 
two  conditions  are  indispensable, — first,  that  the  elements 
of  fertility  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  the  crops  removed 
from  it  be  duly  and  adequately  restored  ;  and,  second,  that  it 
be  kept  free  from  weeds.  The  cereal  grains,  whose  seeds 
constitute  the  staple  food  of  the  human  family,  are  neces 
BsrUy  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  our  ordinary 
crops.  The  stated  removal  from  a  farm  of  the  grain  pro- 
duced on  it,  and  its  consumption  elsewhere,  is  too  severe  s 
drain  upon  its  productive  powers  to  admit  of  these  crops 
being  grown  every  year  on  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of  it, 
without  speedily  impairing  its  fertility.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, that  this  waste  could  be  at  once  repaired  by  the  annual 
return  to  the  soil  of  manure  equivalent  in  constituent 
elements  to  the  produce  removed,  the  length  of  time  which 
grain-crops  occupy  the  soil,  and  their  habit  of  growth,  inter- 
pose peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way  of  cleaning  it  thoroughly, 
either  before  they  are  sown,  or  while  they  occupy  the  ground. 
Again,  although  bread-corn  is  the  most  important  product 
of  our  soil,  other  commodities,  such  as  butcher-meat,  dairy 
produce,  vegetables,  wool,  and  flax,  are  indispensably  re- 
quired. The  economical  culture  of  the  soil  demands  the 
employment  of  animal  power,  which,  to  be  profitably  used, 
matt  be  so  distributed  ss  to  fill  up  the  year.  The  mainten- 
ance of  the  working  cattle,  and  of  other  live  stock,  implies 
the  tta ted  culture  of  a  large  amount  of  herbage  and  forage. 
Now,  these  varied  conditions  are  duly  met  by  cultivating 
grain  and  cattle  crops  alternately,  and  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions, In  carrying  out  these  general  principles,  much 
(Uscrimination  is  required  in  selecting  the  particular  plants 
best  adapted  to  the  soil,  climate,  and  other  drcumafances, 
of  each  farm,  and  in  arranging  them  in  the  most  profitable 
sequences ;  for  not  only  is  it  necessary  duly  to  alternate 
grain  and  green  crops,  but,  in  general,  there  is  a  necessity, 
or  at  least  a  high  expediency,  in  so  varying  the 
varieties  of  the  Utter  class  as  to  prolong,  as 


prolong, 

possible,  the  periodic  recurrence  of  any  one  of  them  on  the 
same  field.  In  settling  upon  a  scheme  of  cropping  for  any 
particular  farm,  regard  must  be  had  to  its  capabilities,  to 
the  markets  available  for  the  disposal  of  its  products,  and 
to  the  command  of  manure,  When  these  things  have  been 
maturely  considered,  it  is  always  beneficial  to  conduct 
the  cropping  of  a  farm  upon  a  settled  scheme.  The  number 
of  men  and  horses  required  to  work  it  is  regulated  chiefly 
by  tho  extent  of  the  fallow-break,  which  it  is  therefore 
desirable  to  keep  as  near  to  an  average  annual  breadth  as 
possible.  When  the  lands  of  a  farm  vary  much — as  regards 
fertility,  fitness  for  particular  crops,  and  proximity  to  the 
homestead, — they  must  be  so  apportioned  as  to  make  the 
divisions  alloted  to  each  class  of  crops  as  equal  as  possible 
b  all  respects,  taking  one  year  with  another.  Unless  this 
is  done,  those  fluctuations  in  the  gross  produce  of  farms 
which  arise  from  varying  seasons  are  needlessly,  it  may 
happen  ruinously,  aggravated ;  or  such  an  accumulation  of 
labour  is  thrown  on  certain  years  which  may  prove  un- 
favourable ones  aa  to  weather,  that  the  work  is  neither 
done  well  nor  in  due  season. 

No  better  rotation  has  yet  been  devised  for  friable  soils 
of  fair  quality  than  the  well-known  four-field  or  Norfolk 
By  this  course  half  the  arable  lands  are  in  grain- 


crops,  and  half  in  cattle-crops,  annually.  It  is  indeed  true 
that,  in  the  way  in  which  this  course  has  hitherto  been 
usually  worked,  both  turnips  and  clover  have  recurred  so 
frequently  (every  fourth  year)  on  the  same  fields,  that  they 
have  become  subject  to  disease,  and  their  produce  excessively 
precarious.  But  the  excellence  of  this  course  is,  that  its 
main  features  can  be  retained,  and  yet  endless  variation  be 
introduced  in  its  details.  For  example,  instead  of  a  rigid 
one-fourth  of  the  land  being  each  year  under  turnip*,  barley, 
clover,  and  wheat  or  oats,  respectively,  half  only  of  the 
barley  division  is  frequently  in  practice  now  sown  with 
clover  seeds,  and  the  other  half  cropped  in  the  following 
year  with  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  or  vetches.  On  the  same 
set  of  fields,  coming  round  again  to  the  same  point,  the  treat- 
ment is  reversed  by  the  beans,  Aa,  and  clover,  being  made 
to  change  places.  An  interval  of  tight  years  is  thus  sub- 
stituted for  one  of  _/bwr,  so  far  as  these  two  cmps  are  con- 
cerned. Italian  rye-grass,  unmixed  with  any  other  plant, 
is  now  frequently  taken  in  lieu  of  clover  on  port  of  the 
division  usually  allocated  to  it,  and  proves  a  grateful  change 
both  to  the  land  and  to  the  animals  which  consume  it 
In  like  manner,  instead  of  sowing  turnips  unvaryingly  every 
fourth  year  on  each  field,  a  portion  of  the  annual  division 
allotted  to  this  crop  con  advantageously  be  cropped  with 
mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  or  cabbages,  care  being  taken  to 
change  the  site  occupied  by  each  when  the  same  fields  again 
come  in  turn.  The  same  end  is  even  so  far  gained  by 
alternating  Swedish  with  yellow  or  globe  turnips.  It  is 
also  found  expedient,  either  systematically  or  occasionally, 
to  sow  a  field  with  clover  and  pasture  grasses  immediately 
after  turnips,  without  a  grain  crop,  and  to  allow  it  to  remain 
in  pasture  for  four  years.  A  corresponding  extent  of  the 
other  land  is  meanwhile  kept  in  tillage,  and  two  grain  crops 
in  succession  are  taken  on  a  requisite  portion  to  equalise 
the  main  divisions,  both  as  respects  amount  of  labour  and 
the  different  staple  products.  A  closer  cover  of  grasses  and 
a  better  pasture  is  obtained  in  this  way  than  by  first  taking 
the  customary  grain  crop  after  turnips;  the  land  ia  rested 
and  invigorated  for  future  tillage,  the  outlay  on  clover  and 
grass-eeeds  somewhat  diminished,  and  the  land  better  ma- 
naged for  the  interests  of  all  concerned  than  by  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  i 


Section  2. — Restrictive  Claueet  in  Leatet  Hurtful. 

It  ia  common  enough  for  landlords,  or  their  agents,  to 
tie  down  the  tenantry  over  large  estates  to  the  rigid  observ- 
ance of  some  pet  rotation  of  their  own.  In  an  unimproved 
state  of  agriculture,  and  for  a  tenantry  deficient  both  in 
capital  and  intelligence,  such  trammels,  kindly  enforced, 
may  be  as  beneficial  to  them  as  to  their  landlord.  But 
when  the  culture  of  the  soil  is  undertaken  by  men  of  good 
education,  who  bring  to  the  business  ample  capital,  and 
skiil  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  such  restrictions  are 
much  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good  to  both  parties. 
It  is  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  those  restrictive  clauses 
usually  inserted  in  farm-leases, — such  aa,  that  two  grain- 
crops  shall  never  be  taken  in  immediate  succession ;  that 
no  hay,  straw,  or  turnips,  shall  be  sold  from  the  farm ;  that 
only  certain  limited  quantities  of  potatoes  or  flax  shall  be 
grown ;  that  land  shall  be  two  or  more  years  in  grass,  dec,, — 
that  they  all  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  farm  is 
to  maintain  its  own  fertility.  They  obviously  do  not  con- 
template the  stated  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  guano, 
bones,  and  similar  extraneous  manures,  or  the  consumption 
by  live  stock  of  linseed-cake,  grain,  or  other  auxiliaries  to 
the  green  crops  produced  on  the  farm.  Now,  not  only  are 
such  clauses  incompatible  with  such  a  system  of  farming  as 
we  have  just  now  indicated,  but  their  direct  tendency,  if 
enforced,  ia  to  hinder  a  tenant  from  adopting  it  even  when 
disposed  to  do  so.   Ws  hear  now-a-daya  of  tenant*  who  arc 
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annual  purchasers  of  these  extraneous  fertilising  substances 
to  the  extent  of  20s.  to  30s.  worth  for  every  acre  occupied 
by  them.  To  enforce  the  some  restriction  on  such  men  as 
on  others  who  buy  nono  at  all  is  obviously  neither  just 
nor  politic ;  and  we  believe  that  any  practical  farmer,  if  he 
had  his  choice,  would  rather  be  the  successor  of  a  liberal 
mauurer,  however  he  may  have  cropped,  than  of  one  who 
has  farmed  by  rule  on  the  starving  system  We  are  quite 
aware  that,  in  regard  to  the  first-mentioned  of  these  restric- 
tions (viz.,  that  which  forbids  taking  two  grain-crops  in 
immediate  succession),  the  contrary  practice  is  still  asserted 
by  agricultural  authorities  to  be  necessarily  bad  farming 
Now,  we  do  not  concur  with  this  opinion,  but  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  when  land  is  kept  clean,  and  is  as  highly 
manured  and  well  tilled  as  it  must  be  to  grow  cattle-crops 
in  perfection,  tho  second  successive  crop  of  grain  will  usually 
be  better  than  the  first,  its  production  nowise  injurious  to 
the  land,  and  the  practice,  in  tuck  circumstancrt,  not  only 
not  faulty,  but  an  evidence  of  the  skill  and  good  manage- 
ment of  the  farmer.  A  frequent  encomium  applied  to  a 
particularly  well-cultivated  farm  is,  that "  it  is  like  a  garden." 
The  practice  of  market-gardeners  is  also  frequently  referred 
to  as  a  model  for  formers.  Now,  the  point  with  them  is 
to  have  every  inch  of  their  ground  under  crop  of  some  kind 
at  all  seasons,  and  to  carry  everything  to  market  Under 
such  incessant  cropping,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  maintained 
only  by  ample  manuring  and  constant  tillage.  By  these 
means,  however,  it  is  maintained,  and  the  practice  is  extolled 
as  the  perfection  of  management  Such  a  system  must 
therefore  bo  as  truo  in  fanning  as  in  gardening,  when  the 
like  conditions  are  observed.  Undoubtedly  he  is  a  good 
farmer,  who,  while  keeping  his  land  clean  and  in  good  heart, 
obtains  the  greatest  produce  from  it  at  the  least  proportion- 
ate outlay ;  and  it  is  no  valid  objection  to  his  practice  merely 
to  say  that  he  is  violating  orthodox  rotations. 

Section  3.— Experiments  at  Rothomstead  and  Lou  Weedon. 

Some  curious  information  has  been  obtained  regarding 
the  effects  of  growing  successive  crops  of  one  kind  of 
plant  on  the  same  field,  from  two  examples  of  it  that 
attracted  much  attention.  We  refer  to  the  experiments  of 
Mr  Lawes  at  Rothamstead,  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Smith 
at  Lois  Weedon.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr  Lawes 
for  a  number  of  years  devoted  a  considerable  extent  of  land 
to  the  prosecution  of  a  series  of  interesting  experiments,  one 
field  being  allotted  to  experiments  with  wheat,  another  to 
turnips,  and  another  to  beans.  One  acre  in  tho  wheat-field 
bore  upwards  of  twenty  successive  crops  of  wheat  without 
any  manure  whatever.  The  land  was  annually  scarified  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  removed;  it 
was  then  ploughed  and  again  drilled  with  wheat,  which  was 
duly  hoed  in  spring.  Now,  with  occasional  variation,  due 
to  the  character  of  particular  seasons,  Mr  Lawes  found  that 
tho  average  annual  produce  of  this  acre  was  16  bushels 
of  grain  and  16  cwt  of  straw,  below  which  he  failed  to 
reduce  it  by  these  successive  crops.  His  soil  was  a  strong 
clay  loam,  resting  at  a  depth  of  five  or  sac  feet  upon  chalk 
In  the  case  of  turnips,  he  found  that,  when  treated  in 
the  same  way,  they  cease  after  a  few  years  to  grow  larger 
than  radishes,  nor  could  he,  by  the  application  of  any 
amount  or  variety  of  manure  which  he  tried,  obtain  a  second 
successive  crop  equal  to  the  first  With  the  wheat,  on  the 
contrary,  the  addition  of  four  cwt  of  Peruvian  guano  at  once 
doubled  the  produce.  Mr  Smith's  experiments,  as  is  well 
known,  were  a  revival  of  Jethro  Tull's  system  of  growing 
wheat  continually  on  the  name  field,  by  a  plan  of  alternate 
strips  of  wheat  and  bare  fallow,  made  to  change  places  an- 
nually. He  improved  in  so  far  upon  Tull's  practice,  inasmuch 
as  he  thoroughly  drained  his  land,  and  his  fallow  spaces 
were  deeply  trenched  every  autumn,  as  well  as  ploughed 


and  hoed  during  the  growing  season.  The  result  was  that 
bis  land  thus  treated  yielded  an  average  annual  produa 
of  34  bushel*  per  acre  for  eleven  or  twelve  successive 
Now,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  offer  any  opinion  on  this 
as  a  svstem  of  wheat  growing.  We  refer  to  it  along  with 
Mr  Lawee's,  for  tho  purpose  of  showing  that,  notwithstand 
ing  the  prevalent  opinion  that  grain -crops  exhaust  the 
fertility  of  soils  more  rapidly  than  green  crop*,  this  is  true 
only  in  a  very  restricted  sense.  Green  crops  judiciously 
interposed  do  undoubtedly  serve  a  most  important  purpose 
in  the  means  which  they  furnish  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  a  farm ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  whereas,  by  the 
addition  of  suitable  manure,  thorough  tillage,  and  diligent 
removal  of  weeds,  clay  soil  at  least  will  stand  an  indefinite 
succession  of  grain  crops,  the  same  means  entirely  fail  to 
yield  the  same  results  with  our  most  popular  green  crops 
Out*  personal  experience  quite  accords  with  this;  for  ws 
suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  corn  crops  of  the  country 
are  at  the  present  day  superior,  both  in  quality  and  quantity, 
to  those  of  any  preceding  period  ;  whereas  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  clover,  which  we  have  so  long  regarded  as  our  sheet- 
anchor,  have  become  increasingly  precarious,  and  threaten 
to  fail  us  altogether.  We  offer  these  facts  for  the  consider- 
ation of  those  who  out-and-out  condemn  the  practice  of 
•owing  two  white  crops  in  immediate  succession.  In  stating 
this  opinion,  we  must,  however,  guard  against  misappre- 
hension. Unless  the  land  ia  highly  manured  and  kept 
thoroughly  clean,  we  are  just  as  much  opposed  to  the 
practice  as  any  one  can  be ;  but  when  mischief  is  dons  by 
it,  we  believe  that  it  is  due  rather  to  the  presence  of  weed* 
than  to  the  second  grain-crop.  Neither  do  we  plead  for  the 
absolute  removal  of  restrictive  clauses  from  farm  leases. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  men  who  do  not  see  it  to 
be  for  their  own  advantage  to  farm  well,  will,  through 
ignorance  or  greed,  impoverish  their  land  unless  they  an 
restrained.  Clauses  as  to  cropping  should,  however,  be  pro- 
hibitory rather  than  prescriptive — have  reference  rather  tu 
what  is  removed  from  the  farm  than  to  what  is  grown  upon 
it — and  they  should  be  contingent  upon  the  other  prscticei 
of  the  tenant  So  long  as  he  continues,  by  ample  manuring 
and  careful  tillage,  to  maintain  the  fertility  and  general 
good  condition  of  the  farm  rented  by  him,  it  can  be  no  ad- 
vantage to  his  landlord  to  hinder  him  from  cropping  it  at 
his  own  discretion.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  remark*, 
that  we  attach  more  importance  to  those  general  principles 
which  should  regulate  the  succession  of  crops,  than  to  tbt 
laying  down  of  formula)  to  meet  supposed  cases.  The  mas 
who  cultivates  by  mere  routine  is  unprepared  for  emergencies, 
and  is  sure  to  lag  in  the  race  of  improvement ;  while  ht 
who  studies  principles  is  still  guided  by  them,  while  altering 
his  practice  to  suit  changing  circumstances. 

CHAPTER  X. 
XAXtnuta. 
Section  1. — Farm-yard  Dung. 

In  our  remarks  on  tillage  operations  and  on  the  succ«sio4. 
of  crops,  we  have  seen  how  much  the  practice  of  the  husband- 
man is  modified  by  the  kinds  and  amount  of  manures  at 
his  disposal  In  describing  the  crops  of  the  farm  and  their 
culture,  frequent  reference  will  also  necessarily  be  made  to 
the  use  of  various  fertilising  substances ;  and  we  shall,  there- 
fore, before  proceeding  to  that  department  of  our  subject, 
enumerate  and  briefly  remark  on  tho  most  important  of 
them.  In  such  an  enumeration,  the  first  notice  k  un- 
questionably due  to  farm-yard  dung. 

This  consists  of  the  excrements  of  cattle,  their  litter,  sad 
the  refuse  of  their  fodder ;  usually  first  trodden  down  » 
successive  layers,  and  partially  fermented  in  the  farm  yard, 
and  then  removed  to  some  convenient  place  and  throe* 
together  in  heaps,  where,  by  further  fermentation  and  decay. 
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it  it  reduced  to  a  dark-coloured,  moist,  homogeneous  moss, 
in  which  state  it  is  usually  applied  to  the  land.  It  is  thus 
the  residuum  of  the  whole  products  of  the  farm,  mi  nut  the 
exported  grain,  and  that  portion  of  the  other  crops  which, 
being  first  assimilated  in  the  bodies  of  the  live  stock,  is  sold 
in  the  form  of  batcher-meat,  dairy-produce,  or  wool  In 
applying  farm-yard  dung  to  land  there  is  thus  a  returning 
to  it  of  what  it  had  previously  produced,  Ut*  the  above 
exceptions,  and  such  waste  as  may  occur  during  the  process 
of  decay  by  gaseous  exhalation  or  liquid  drainage.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  value  of  such  dung  as  a  fertilising  agent 
must  depend  much  on  two  circumstances,  viz.,  lsf,  The 
nature  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  animals  whose  excre- 
ments aro  mingled  with  it;  and,  2d,  The  success  with  which 
from  drainage  and  exhalation  has  been  prevented. 
>  cattle  used  during  the  winter  months  to  be  barely 
kept  alive  on  straw  and  water,  and  were  confined  in  an 
open  yard,  which,  in  addition  to  its  own  share  of  rain,  re- 
ceived also  the  drip  from  the  eaves  of  the  surrounding  build- 
ings— which,  after  percolating  the  litter,  flowed  unchecked 
into  the  neighbouring  ditch— it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
Jung  resulting  from  such  a  process  was  all  but  worth! esa 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  from  the  faulty  construction 
of  farm-buildings,  farmers  still  find  it  impossible  to  guard 
their  dung  stores  from  injury  and  waste.  When  cattle- 
yards  are  slightly  hollowed  towards  their  centre,  and  the 
surrounding  eaves  are  spouted,  the  litter  absorbs  the  whole 
of  the  urine  and  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the  uncovered 
area,  while  the  treading  of  the  cattle  goes  far  to  prevent 
andue  fermentation  and  escape  of  gases.  The  same  remark 
applies  still  mora  strongly  to  covered  boxes,  the  dung  re- 
sulting from  this  mode  of  housing  fattening  cattle  being  of 
the  best  quality.  In  the  case  of  byres  and  stables  it  is 
certainly  desirable  to  have  a  covered  depot,  into  which  the 
litter  and  solid  excrements  may  be  wheeled  daily,  and  to 
have  the  urine  conveyed  by  proper  drains  and  distributed 
over  this  mass  of  solid  matter.  As  there  is  usually  mora 
liquid  than  these-  can  at  once  absorb,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
tank  at  the  lowest  part  of  this  depot  in  which  to  store  the 
surplus,  that  it  may  from  time  to  time  be  returned  upon 
the  adjoining  mass,  or  conveyed  to  heaps  in  the  fields. 
Advantage  is  usually  taken  of  frosty  weather  to  cart  out  to 
the  fallow  division  of  the  farm  the  dung  that  has  accumulated 
in  yards  and  boxes.  It  is  formed  into  large  square  heaps 
about  four  feet  deep,  in  situations  most  convenient  for  ready 
application  to  the  land  when  the  season  for  sowing  the  crops 
arrives.  It  is  desirable  to  prepare  a  site  for  these  heaps  by 
carting  together  and  spreading  down  a  quantity  of  earth 
(or  peat,  when  that  can  be  got),  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing 
the  ooze  from  the  fermenting  mass  laid  upon  it  At  the 
beginning  of  winter,  the  loaded  dung-carts  are  driven  on  to 
the  heaps,  and  their  contents  are  spread  evenly  over  it, 
layer  above  layer,  both  to  equalise  the  quality  of  the  dung- 
beep  as  a  whole,  and,  by  the  compression  thus  applied, 
to  prevent  a  too  rapid  fermentation.  When  the  heap  has 
attained  the  requisite  bulk,  a  covering  of  earth  or  peat  is 
spread  over  it  to  keep  it  moist  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
its  ammonia.  When  this  home-made  manure  was  the  only 
kind  statedly  at  the  command  of  the  farmer,  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary,  and  we  believe  truly,  to  have  it  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decomposition  before  applying  it  to  a  turnip 
crop  There  was  a  waste  of  manure  by  this  practice,  but 
unless  it  was  in  a  state  to  supply  instant  nourishment  and 
stimulus  to  tho  young  turnip  plants,  the  crop  was  certain 
to  be  a  deficient  one.  The  application,  along  with  farm-yard 
dung,  of  guano,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  other  portable 
manures,  quite  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  the 
former  much  rotted.  These  concentrated  manures  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  plants  during  their  early  stage,  and  put 
them  in  the  best  conditio,,  for  making  gradual  use  of  the 


slowly  dissolving  aung.  Excessive  decomposition  of  farm- 
yard  dung  is  now  therefore  avoided,  and  pains  rather  be- 
stowed to  improve  its  quality  by  protecting  it  from  the 
weather,  and  retaining  its  ammonia  and  natural  juice.  The 
cheapest,  and  perhaps  also  the  best,  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
cart  the  dung  direct  from  the  cattle- yard  to  the  fields,  and 
at  once  to  plough  it  in. 

Sedion  2. — Liquid  Hanurn. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  carefully  retaining 
the  urine  of  the  housed  live  stock,  by  having  it  absorbed  in 


the  solid  matter  of  the  dung-heap,  and  of  collecting  the 
surplus  into  a  suitable  tank,  where  it  may  be  available  for 
moistening  the  heap  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  when 
about  to  be  applied  to  the  land  A  system  has,  however, 
lately  attracted  much  notice,  by  which  pains  an  taken 
not  only  to  preserve  every  drop  of  urine  and  ooze  from  dung- 
heaps,  but,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  apply  the  whole  manure 
produced  on  the  farm  in  a  liquid  form.  It  is  in  Ayrshire, 
and  especially  on  the  farm  of  Myremill,  that  this  system 
has  been  carried  out  most  fully.  Our  reference  will  be  best 
explained  by  quoting  at  length  from  the  Minutet  of  /a/or> 
motion  issued  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  regarding 
sewage  manure. 

"  The  next  form  visited  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Glas- 
gow, when  the  supply  of  liquid  manors  is  derived  from  another 
source,  and  distributed  in  a  different  manner.  The  supply  is  from 
a  dairy  of  700  cows,  attached  to  a  large  distillery  ;  the  entire  drain, 
age  from  the  former  flows  in  a  full  continuous  atream  into  a  tank 
containing  80,000  or  40,000  gallons,  whence  it  is  pumped  on 
immediately  by  a  12-horse  power  engine,  and  forced  through  4  inch 
iron  pipe*,  laid  about  18  inches  under  ground,  into  Urge  eats  or 
cisterns  placed  on  the  highest  points  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated. 
From  these  it  descends  by  gravitation  through  another  system  of 
pipes  laid  along  the  ridges  of  the  hills,  finding  sn  outlet  through 
stand-cocks  placed  st  intervals,  from  which  it  is  diitributed 
-fitting  into  each  othe^^ngU, 


in 


consists  of  three  terms  lying  st  some  instance  apart,  Ute  laruteat 
point  to  which  the  liquid  is  conveyed  being  about  two  miles,  and 
the  highest  elevation  80  feet  above  the  site  of  the  tank  and  engine. 
The  principal  use  to  which  the  irrigation  has  been  spplied  hat 
been  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  pastures,  the  general  appcarame 
of  which  was  at  first  rather  disappointing,  but  this  was  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  fully  stocked,  and  that  the  cows  rash  with 
avidity  to  those  parts  that  have  been  last  irrigated,  and  eat  them 
down  quite  bars.  As  is  the  ease  in  other  instances,  however,  by 
far  the  most  profitable  application  has  been  found  to  be  Italian  rye- 
grass, of  which  15  (Scotch)  sens  were  under  cultivation,  some  with 
seed  supplied  by  Mr  Dickinson,  whose  aucceaaful  cultivation  of  it 
by  similar  means  near  London  has  long  been  known.  The  first  cut* 
ting  of  this  bad  yielded  about  ten  tons  the  acre,  the  second  nine, 
and  the  third,  which  was  ready  for  cutting,  was  estimated  at  eight 
or  nine  more.  Some  crops  of  turnips  and  cabbages  were  pointed 
out  to  oa  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth,  and  with  more  than  common 
promise  of  abundance ;  theae  were  raised  by  a  dressing  of  ashes  and 
refuse  (of  little  fertilising  value,  having  been  purchased  at  2a.  M.  a 
ton;,  conjoined  with  four  doses  of  liquid,  one  after  the  preceding 
crop  of  oats  had  been  carried,  one  prior  to  sowing,  and  two  more  at 
different  stages  of  growth.  The  enterprising  gentleman  who  has 
carried  out  these  works  st  his  own  expense,  and  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
couragement arising  from  partial  failure  in  bis  earlier  attempt*, 
thecgn  •  peaking  cautiously,  as  was  natural  in  a  tenant  on  a  nine- 
teen yours*  lease,  of  the  pecuniary  results  of  this  undertaking, 
imparted  some  facts  which  leave  little  doubt  that  it  must  have  been 
largely  remunerative.  Besides  maintaining,  if  not  increasing,  the 
fertility  of  the  pastures,  to  which  the  solid  manors  from  the  byres 
wss  formerly  devoted,  at  a  heavy  expense  of  cartage  (the  whole  of 
which  is  now  saved),  he  is  enabled  to  sell  all  this  manure,  of  which 
ws  estimated  the  quantity  at  about  8000  tons  s  year,  at  ft*,  a  load. 
For  a  good  deal  of  the  Italian  rye-grass  not  required  for  his  own  con- 
sumption, he  obtained  upwards  of  13s.  a  ton,  the  profit  on  which, 
taking  into  account  the  yield  before  stated,  may  easily  be  imagined. 
Thirteen  carte,  each  containing  six  barrels  of  ten  gallons  each,  are 
used  to  oonvey  the  milk  to  market,  where  it  is  sold  st  fid.  the  Scotch 
pint,  equal  to  six  pints  imperial  measure.  The  income  from  milk 
would,  therefore,  be  not  less  th^a  £43,  as.  8d.  per  day,  or  £15,810, 
13*.  id.  per  annum. 


the  supply  is  i 
lying  st 


the  farthest 


"  The  next  place  visited  was  the  farm  of  Myremill,  near  MsyboU, 
in  Ayrshire,  the  property  of  Mr  Kennedy,  who  adopted  and 
improved  on  the  method  of  distribution  just  described.    On  this 
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DM  of  which  aw  hi  J  down  with  pipe*, 
W.U  as  the  liquid  manure  hs*  been  appllwi  by 
ueee  mean*,  guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime  having  U  that 
transmitted  in  eolation,  whereby  their  value  1*  conaiderablr 
anchanced.  Thia  la  especially  the  case  with  guano,  the  QM  of  which 
■  thna  rendered  in  great  measure  independent  of  the  uncertainties 
of  climate,  and  it  it  mad*  capable  of  being  applied  with  equal 
ad  ran  tag*  in  dry  aa  in  wet  weather.  In  eome  respects  the  farm 
labour*  under  peculiar  diaad rentage*,  aa  water  for  the  purpose  of 
diluting  the  liquid  ha*  to  he  raised  from  a  depth  of  TO  feet  and 
from  a  diitanc*  of  more  than  400  yard*  from  the  tank*  where  it  it 
mixed  with  the  drainage  from  the  byre*.  The**  tank*  an  (bar  in 
number,  of  the  following  dimension*  respectively  s — 48  x  14  x  IS; 
48  x  14  x  15;  72  x  14  x  U;  72  x  17  x  IX  Thev  have  each  a 
separata  communication  with  the  well  from  which  their  content* 
are  pumped  np ;  which  are  need  in  different  degree*  of  '  ripeness,'  • 
certain  amount  of  fermentation  induced  by  the  addition  of  rspe- 
duat  being  considered  desirable.  The  liquid  is  diluted,  according  to 
ciroomstanoea,  with  time  or  four  time*  it*  bulk  of  water,  and 
dellrered  at  the  rat*  of  about  4000  gallon*  an  hour,  thjk  being  the 
usual  proportion  to  an  acre.  The  quantity  to  be  applied  la 
determined  by  a  Boat-gauge  in  the  tank,  which  warn*  the  engineer, 
whoa*  business  it  is  to  watch  it,  when  to  cut  off  the  supply,  and 
this  is  a  signal  to  the  man  distributing  it  in  the  field  to  add  another 


I  signal 

length  of  hose,  and  to  commence  manuring  a  frwth  portion  of  land. 
The  pump*  are  worked  by  •  12-hora*  power  steam-engine,  which 
perform*  all  th*  usual  work  on  the  farm,  thrashing,  catting  chaff 
and  turnips,  crashing  oil-cake,  grinding,  Ac.,  and  pumping.  Th* 
pipes  are  of  Iron ;  mains,  subraains,  and  service  pip**,  fire,  three, 
and  two  inches  in  diameter  respectively,  laid  eighteen  inch**  or  two 
fect  below  th*  surface.  At  certain  point*  are  hydrant*  to  which 
gutta-percha  base  is  attached  in  length*  of  twenty  yard*,  at  th*  end 
of  which  ia  a  sharp  noul*  with  an  orifice  ranging  from  one  to  on* 
and  •  half  inch,  according  to  th* 


liquid 
the  hi 


may  thus  be  watered  in  a  day.  Tl 
grn*a  and  130  of  root  crops  on  th* 
deliver  by  a  jet  from  a  pump  w< 


which  the 
yard*.  All 

labour  required  is  that  o f  a  man  and  a  bov  to  adjust  th*  hose 
the  distribution  of  th*  manure,  and  eight  or  ten 


Thenar* now  70  acre* of  I talian  rye- 
be  (arm.  The  quantity  they  would 
by  a  let  from  a  "pump  worked  by  *  13- horsepower  steam- 
s  would  be  40,000  gallons,  or  1 78  tons,  per  diem,  and  the  expense 
per  ton  about  2d.,  bat  a  double  set  of  men  would  reduce  th*  cost. 
The  extreme  length  of  pipe  i*  three  quartan  of  •  mile,  and  with  th* 
ho**  th*  total  extent  of  delivery  ia  about  1,900,000  yards,  or  400 
acre*.  To  deliver  the  some  quantity  per  diem  by  water-cart*,  to  the 
earns  cxtretns  distance,  would  be  impracticable.  One  field  of  rye- 
grass, aown  in  April,  had  been  cut  once,  fed  off  twice  with  sheep, 
and  was  ready  (Auguat  20th)  to  be  fed  off  again.  In  another,  after 
yielding  four  cutting*  within  tb*  year,  each  estimated  at  |  or  10 
ton*  per  acre,  th*  valu*  of  th*  aftermath  for  the  keep  of  sheep  was 
stated  at  2fic  an  acre.  Of  th*  turnips,  on*  lot  of  swede*,  dressed 
i  10  ton*  of  solid  farm  manure,  and  about  2000  gallons  of  the 


liquid,  having  six  bushels  of  dissolved  bone*  along  with  It, 
ready  for  hoeing  10  or  12  day*  earlier  than  another  lot  dressed  with 
doabl*  the  amount  of  solid  manun  without  the  liquid  application, 
and  wen  fully  equal  to  those  in  a  neighbour'*  field  which  had 
received  80  load*  of  form-yard  dung,  together  with  8  cwt  guano 
and  16  bushel*  bone*  per  ten  ;  th*  yield  was  estimated  at  40  ton* 
the  Scotch  acre,  and  their  great  luxuriance  seemed  to  me  to  justify 
the  expectation.  From  one  field  of  white  globe  turnip*  town  later, 
and  manurtd  $oltljf  sptfA  liquid,  from  40  to  80  tons  to  the  Scotch 
acre  was  expected.  A  field  of  carrot*,  treated  in  the  same  manner 
a*  the  swedes,  to  which  a  second  application  of  liquid  was  given 
hut  before  thinning,  promise  from  20  to  28  ton*  th*  acre.  Similarly 
favourable  results  have  been  obtained  with  cabbage*  ;  and  that  the 
limit  or  fertility  by  the**  means  ha*  not  yet  been  reached,  was 
clearly  shown  in  on*  port  of  th*  Italian  rye-grass  which  had  acci- 
dentally received  Ml  than  its  allowance  of  liquid,  and  which 
showed  a  marked  increase  of  luxuriance  over  that  around  it  The 
exact  increase  of  produce  ha*  not  been  accurately  determined,  but 
th*  number  of  cattle  on  th*  form  ha*  increased  very  largely,  and  by 
means  of  the  Italian  rye-gTus  at  least  four  time*  a*  many  bea*t*  s* 
befon  can  be  kept  now  on  the  same  extent  of  land,  <A*  fertility  iff 
•As  land  bring  at  th*  tarn*  timt  tmenattd.  This  plant,  of  all  others, 
appears  to  receive  it*  nourishment  in  this  form  with  most  gratitude, 
and  to  make  th*  most  amid*  return*  for  it ;  and  great  a*  an  th* 
result*  hitherto  obtained,  I  believe  that  the  maximum  of  productive- 
ness ia  nut  yet  reached,  and  that  th*  present  experiment  must  be 
carried  yet  further  befon  we  know  the  full  capabilities  of  this 
manure.  Of  on*  important  fact  connected  with  thia  crop,  I  am 
assured,  that  notwithstanding  the  rank  luxuriance  of  it*  growth, 
animal*  fed  upon  it  not  only  an  not  scoured,  but  thrive  mot*  than 
on  any  other  kind  of  grass  In  cultivation. 

"Taking  into  the  irrigation  acoount  the  whole  cost  of  the  engine, 
and  the  whole  or  th*  fuel  and  wages- although  half  of  these  ought 
th*  following  appean  to  be  th*  capital  acoount 
,  for  fertilising  Myremlll  farm  — 


'  Tonka  complete 
Steam  engine  . 
Pump*  .  . 
Iron  pipe*, 
Gutta-percha 


and  hydrants 
ting  pipe*,  Ac 


on  £1588.  and  wear  and  j 

'  cuts     •       •       •       •  I 


fuel 


£300  • 

0 

180  0 

• 

an  n 

A 
V 

1000  0 

0 

M  0 

0 

£1588  0 

0 

/:is  1» 

0 

104  0 

• 

£8  10 

0 

£281  0 

0 

Th  i  amr-int,  divided  by  tb*  number  of  acres,  I*  equal  to  the  annual 
•urn  of  1 4a.  per  acre. 

"  I  now  come  to  th*  practical  result*  of  ao  cheap  a  mode  of  fer- 
tilising land. 

Mr  Young  informed  me  that  In  one  of  th*  field*  he  had  him 
self  measured  th*  growth  of  Italian  rye-grass,  and  had  found  It  to 
be  two  inches  In  twenty  .four  hours  ;  and  that  within  seven  months, 
Mr  Kennedy  had  cut  from  a  field  we  wen  passing  at  th*  tins  78 
tons  of  grass  per  acre.     Where  the  whole  is  cut,  four  or  five  heavy 


crops  an  thus  taken ;  bat  of  th*  land  during  th*  last 

two  yean  20  sheep  to  the  acre  hav*  been  penned  In  hurdles,  sad 
moved  about  the  asm*  field  from  time  to  time ;  after  each  remove 
the  fluid  has  been  applied,  and  immediately  follows!  by  aa  abun- 
dant growth  of  food.  Then  Is  not  the  (lightest  appearance)  of 
exhaustion  in  lbs  land, — its  fertility  appears  to  increase.  I  was 
Informed  that,  befon  the  liquid  manun  was  used,  th*  had  would 
not  keep  mon  than  a  bullock  or  five  sheep  to  th*  acre ;  now  it  will 
maintain,  if  th*  crops  an  oat  and  carried  in,  five  bullocks  or  twenty 
sheep  to  th*  acre.  Soma  beans,  bran,  and  oil -cake  an  bought  fat 
the  stock ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one-third  or  mon  of  the  farm  is 
kept  in  grain,  notwithstanding  th*  great  number  of  live  stock. 

"  Canntiy  Park.-iir  Tslfor's  form,  near  Ayr.  This  is  a  small 
dairy  farm  of  40  acres,  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  hair  west  of  the  town  of  Ayr.  The  subsoil  is  beach  gravel 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  day.  Water  la  too  abundant  Ft  lk. 
dead  within  about  20  inch**  of  the  surface,  and  in 
than  that. 

"  No  bedding  or  litter  b  used  here.     The  cow*  lie  on 
mat*.    The  ventilation  is  perfect  ;  and  the  air  sweeter  than  in  th* 
majority  of  the  dwelling-house*  of  human  being*. 

"  The  following  appears  to  be  the  cost  of  carrying  oat  i 
of  Mr  Telfer's  f 


the  system 


'Tank  . 
Engine 
Iron 


>ipe*  and  hydrants 

butiug  hose-pipe,  Ac 


"  Annual  interest  on  £210,  i 
at  74  p*r  cent. 
Wsgts  and  fuel  . 


™  end  tear,  | 


£30 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

£210 

0 

• 

£16 

16 

• 

11 

0 

0 

£26  IS  C 

"  In  rummer  th*  cows  hav*  a  quantity  of  oil-cake,  a*  well  a* 
grass ;  and  in  winter  they  have  turnips  or  mangel-wurzel,  bean  or 
barley  meal,  and  cut  hay  or  grass ;  the  whole  mess  being  steamed 
together.  Miss  Bell,  ths  cousin  of  Mr  Telfer,  manages  the  dairy, 
and  said  that  last  year  the  hay  bought  would  amount  to  from  £30 
to  £40,  and  she  should  think  the  grain  to  not  lee*  than  £200.  In 
general  terms,  the  other  food  is  produced  upon  the  farm.  A*  to  th* 
produce  of  grass,  which  is  th*  chief  article,  the  first  cutting  during 
ths  present  year  was  in  th*  latter  and  of  March  about  18  inches 
thick.  The  second  was  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  thick.  The  third 
was  from  8  feet  to  4  feet  8  inches  thick.  Th*  fourth  nearly  the 
same.  The  fifth  was  2  fort  thick;  sad  th*  sixth,  in  process  of 
cutting  *t  th*  time  I  wst  there,  we  measured  at  18  inches  thick. 
Taking  the  mean,  when  two  dimensions  an  given  for  the  same  crop, 
I  find  the  aggregate  depth  of  grass,  grown  and  cut  off  this  farm 
within  *even  months,  to  be  not  less  than  14  feet  8  inches,  All  this 
Is,  however,  eaten  upon  the  premise*,  and  th*  whole  marketable 
produce  of  the  farm  is  represented  by  the  milk  and  butter. 

"  A*  to  th*  quantity  and  value  of  these.  Miss  Bell  stated  that 
ths  previous  week  the"  butter  was  114  lb  and  120  lb — together  234 
lb,  sold  at  Is.  per  pound.  This,  she  staled,  was  about  the  avenge 
quantity  and  price.  Th*  s mount  for  butter  would  therefor*  Us 
£11,  14s.  par  week,  or  per  annum  £008,  8a.  She  Informed  me  far- 
ther, that  during  about  eight  months  in  ths  Tear,  the  oold  milk  rea- 
lise* about  the  same  amount  a*  the  butter.  In  the  eoi 
during  hot  weather,  the  market  value  of  the  milk 
half  that  of  the  butter, 
per  annum  is  £807. 

"  The  total  1 
to  £1118,  8*. 
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"  I  only  seed  to  add  that,  previously  to  the  adoption  of  the  present 

of  land  were  barely  eufficient  to 


ryjtem  of  farming, 
rapport  eight  or  nil 
of  30a.  an  acre," 


40 


i  ^rdl  let  &  >.  & 


The  attention  dow  to  generally  directed  to  this  subject, 
and  the  importance  attached  to  it  in  many  quarters,  justify 
tfcii  lengthened  quotation,  and  call  for  some  remarka  upon 
it  We  have  carefully  examined  two  of  the  instances  re- 
ferred to  in  this  report,  vis.,  Port-Dundos  and  MyremiH ; 
and  some  smaller  experiments  more  cursorily.  After  doing 
so  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  very 
different  estimate  of  this  system  of  manuring  from  that 
expressed  in  the  above  quotations.  We  at  once,  and  with 
pleasure,  acknowledge  that  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  storing 
op  and  preparing  of  the  liquid  manure,  its  application  to 
the  land,  and  the  production,  by  means  of  it,  of  crops  of 
Italian  rye- grass  almost  surpassing  belief  in  their  luxuriance 
and  weight  of  produce,  Mr  Kennedy's  experiments  have 
been  crowned  with  complete  success.  Tho  excellence  of 
this  grass  aa  food  for  live  stock,  and  their  relish  for  it,  is 
also  indisputable.  Neither  do  we  dispute  the  statements 
of  those  who  tell  us  that  manure,  when  largely  diluted  with 
water,  and  properly  applied  in  the  liquid  form,  is  more 


beneficial  to  plants  than  in  any  other  way  in  which  it  can 
be  presented  to  them.  Admitting  all  this,  the  question 
remains,  Has  it  yet  been  shown  that  this  system  can  be 
economically  applied  to  ordinary  farms  1  Data  are  still 
wanting  from  which  to  answer  this  question  conclusively, 
but  we  shall  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  constrain  us, 
with  our  present  information,  to  do  so  in  the  negative. 

Supposing  an  adequate  motive  power  already  to  exist, 
and  to  be  partly  employed  for  other  purposes,  the  capital 
that  must  be  invested  in  providing  the  tanks  and  other 
apparatus  necessary  for  carrying  out  this  system  amounts  to 
about  X4  per  acre  over  a  farm  of  average  extent  If  the 
system  be  a  sound  one,  the  great  amount  of  this  outlay  can- 
not fairly  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  it  The  addition  of 
a  permanent  rent  charge  of  5a  per  acre  to  an  entire  farm, 
for  a  benefit  which  in  any  one  year  can  be  available  to  but 
a  limited  portion  of  it,  is  however  a  serious  matter.  In 
each  case  referred  to  in  the  MinuUi  of  Information  the 
whole  annual  charge,  whether  arising  from  interest  on 
capital,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  or  working  expenses, 
is  divided  by  the  whole  acreage  of  the  farm.  In  the  first 
seven  cases  given  in  the  tabular  statement,  this  mode  ol 
as  the  whole  areas  do  actually  I 
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Edinburgh. 

Highlev* 
,  M  -  j  )  iv 


[eadow*. 

Old  Meadow*. 

Jfotlinyhamshirt. 
The  Duke  of  Portland. 
Oipatone  Meadow*. 

WiluXirt. 
Wiley  Meadow*. 

Dtmnfhirt. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Taviatoek  Meadow*. 

Berlthirt. 


Mr  Harry's 


.1  yrthire. 


U«  or 


Lancashire. 
Iialewood  farm. 


Olamorganthin. 
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Eng- 
litJi 


33 


228 


300 


150 


IM 


£03 


5-  « 


50 


50 


[  Steam-engine,  pnm 
I     oy*n  putters  ami 

Gravitation,  o 
anil  panel, 

Do. 


pa,  and  ) 
panee,  f 

pen  gutter*  J 


150 


50 


do. 


(  Catchmeadow,  gravitation,  | 
I  anil  o\ma  gutter*,  .  .  I 
i  Beadwork  of  ridge  and  l 

<  furrow,  gravitation  and  | 
(  open  gutter*.  .  .  J 
i  tkuUwork     and     catch- ) 

<  meadow*.  gTa\  iution  \ 
\    and  open  gutter*,  .      .  J 

[  Catchmeadow,  gravitation,  ) 
|  and  open  gutters,  .  .  f 
/Steam-engine,  pump,  j 
j  underground  Iron  main  I 
J  pipe*  and  iron  dirtribut-  j 
V  -mg  pipea, 
I  Steam-engine, 
t  underground  iron 
j  gutta-percha 
(    jet  pipe, 

Do.  do 


pump*.  \ 
iron  main*,  ^ 


f  Gravitation,  underground  ' 
iron  mum.  putta-porcha 
.  and  jet  pipe, .      .  j 


engine,  pump*,  n 
underground  Iron  mama,  ( 
gutta  perch*  hoae,  and  / 
jet  pipe,       .       .  J 

Do. 


Do. 


{Gravitation,  nnderground 
iron  main*,  gutta  perch* 
hoee  and  jet  pipe  . 
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Annual 
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52  10  0 
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072   1  10    50  8   0    17  11  0 
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£  $.  at 

117  U  0 

19  17  6 

119  5  0 

150   0  0 

52  10  0 

n  io  o 

37  18  4 

240  10  0 

162  10  0 

11    0  0 

3  10  0 

18  6  P 

19  15  2 


0  10  0 


M.  d. 

4  11 


1  IS  1 

1   8  2i 

9  10  0 

1  17  0 

1  14  8J 

0  14  3 

J  13  9 

Oil  1 
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(  Averagr,  rentil  upward*  of 
I     £16  per  English  acre, 
j  W.  rth     about     £20  peri 
\     Engliih    acre;  vrorthleaal 
\  before. 

j  Maximum  rental,  £25  per 
t     Engl  inh  acre. 

{Worth  upward*  of  £12  ;  pre 
vioualy  worth  from  %».  to 
5a.  per  acre  per  annum, 
j  Four  heavy  crop*  of 


/Und 
J  mo 

I  of. 


in  >alue  «fler  only  4  jear» 

irri  (ration. 
Land  not  previoualy  worth 
more  than  5a.  per  acre, 
ieldlng  aix  heavy  crops 
"  graaa  per  annum, 
j  10  feet  thick  of  graaa  cut  from 
I    an  acre  is  six  month*. 


I II*  feet  of 


0  13 


0  9 


0  9  H 


0  13  0 


i  cat  in  i 


1  SO  itacka  m  annnro ;  in 
I    rI:»c*  of  12,  aa  previously. 


i  Tank., 
I     for  300 


One.  drr»»injr  of  liquid  equal 
to  25  or  30  ton*  of  farm- 
yanl  manure  per 
.  of  gr 
weighed,  w** 

to  10  tout  per  acre.   It  "wan 
the  lighten  crop  cut  off  Hi. 
•ameland. 
Tonka  con»tracted  lafSclent 
<.     for3UU*cre*.     P- lwe«u  V 
\    and  10  feet  of.grsuu  cut. 


A  fourth  crop  of  gran*  bein^ 
"  equal 


I 


each  year  by  the  irrigating  process.  But  when  we  come  I  year.  If  the  annual  charge  in  this  latter  class  of  cases  i« 
to  those  irrigated  by  machinery,  we  find  that  a  half  or  two-  1  divided  by  the  acreage  actually  irrigated,  it  becomes  evident 
fifths  only  of  the  land  receives  the  benefits  of  it  in  any  one  |  that  the  expense  is  double  that  of  the  Pusev  meadows,  and 
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equal  to  that  of  the  old  meadows  near  Edinburgh,  instead 
of  being  lees,  as  it  it  made  to  appear.  Again,  in  estimating 
the  profits  an  opposite  course  is  followed.  While  the  charges 
are  mad  el  to  appear  less  by  spreading  them  over  tho  whole 
area  of  the  farm,  the  enormous  produce  of  grass  from  the 
ungated  parts  is  put  prominently  forward,  and  little  is  said 
about  its  produce  as  a  whole.  In  the  dairy  cases,  too,  we 
aro  told  of  enormous  gross  profits,  without  being  pointedly 
reminded  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  keep  of  the  cows, 
such  as  distillery  offal,  bean-meal,  hay,  and  even  straw  and 
turnips,  is  actually  purchased ;  that  in  this  way  a  quantity 
of  extraneous  manure  becomes  available  for  the  associated 
farm,  sufficient  (however  applied)  to  maintain  it  in  a  state 
of  f ertility ;  and  that  there  would  be  handsome  profits  from 
the  dairy,  irrespective  of  the  farm  altogether.  In  fact,  town 
dairies  usually  have  no  land  attached  to  them.  Tho  cows 
ore  maintained  solely  by  purchased  food,  and  the  sale  of 
manure,  liquid  and  solid,  forms  one  of  the  stated  items  of 
income.  In  Mr  Harvey's  and  similar  cases,  two  separate 
businesses  are  in  fact  mixed  up,  and  yet  the  whole  is  spoken 
of  in  such  a  way  as  if  the  profit  was  mainly  due  to  the  use 
of  liquid  manure.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  these  MinxUet  of 
Information  issued  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  have 
an  air  of  special  pleading  about  them,  which  to  us  seriously 
detracts  from  their  value. 

The  entire  annual  cost  of  applying  manure  in  this  manner 
is  stated  to  amount  to  from  10a.  to  14s.  per  acre  for  the 
whole  extent  of  the  farm.  Now  this  would  suffice  to  provide 
annually  from  1  to  1 }  cwt  of  Peruvian  guano  (even  at  its 
present  high  price)  for  every  acre  of  the  farm,  or  from  2  to 
3  cwt.  per  acre,  if  applied,  as  the  liquid  is,  to  the  portion 
under  green  crop  only.  The  stated  application  of  such  a 
dressing  of  guano,  in  separate  portions,  and  during  showery 
weather,  will  be  found  to  yield  results  little  inferior  to  those 
obtained  by  tho  use  of  liquid  manure.  To  do  this  requires 
no  costly  apparatus  or  permanent  sinking  of  capital,  and 
its  application  can  be  desisted  from  at  any  time  when  found 
unremunerntive.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  of  applying 
the  liquid  manure  of  the  farm  necessarily  demands  that  the 
whole  system  of  management  be  accommodated  to  it  In 
order  to  furnish  this  liquid  manure,  the  whole  green  crops 
must,  summer  and  winter,  be  conveyed  to  the  homestead, 
and  there  consumed  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  urine  and 
dung  of  the  animals  fed  upon  it  may  be  scoured  into  the 
tonka.  It  is  no  such  easy  matter  to  replenish  these  tanks 
as  some  persons  seem  to  think.  When  cattle  are  housed  in 
boxes  or  properly  protected  yards;  the  whole  of  the  urine 
is  absorbed  by  the  litter,  and  goes  to  the  field  in  the  dung- 
cart.  This  is  certainly  a  more  expensive  way  of  conveying 
it  to  the  fields  than  by  pipes.  But  then,  as  in  the  new 
system,  the  urine,  Ac,  is  diluted  with  at  least  three  times 
ita  volume  of  water,  there  are  four  tons  of  manure  to  con- 
vey on  the  one  plan  for  one  on  tho  other.  Even  where  pipes 
are  used,  all  the  litter,  and  a  portion  at  least  of  the  dung, 
has  still  to  be  carted  out,  so  that  no  claim  of  a  saving  of 
carriage  can  validly  be  put  forward  on  behalf  of  this  system ; 
but  its  merits  must  bo  grounded  solely  on  the  superior 
efficacy  of  manure,  when  applied  in  a  liquid  instead  of  a 
solid  form. 

In  the  case  of  dry  and  loose  soils,  the  consuming  of  the 
turnip  crop,  by  folding  sheep  upon  it,  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  at  once  the  cheapest  way  in  which  it  can  be 
converted  into  wool  and  mutton,  and  tho  land  consolidated 
and  enriched,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  producing  grain  and  other 
crops.  On  tenacious  soils,  and  in  a  moist  climate,  which 
is  quite  the  case  at  Myremill,  it  is  certainly  impracticable  to 
pursue  this  system  in  winter.  It  is  perhaps  also  the  case 
that  sheep  are  healthier,  fatten  more  rapidly,  and  yield  more 
wool,  when  fed  under  cover,  than  when  foldod  on  the  open 
turnip  field.    Admitting  all  this,  however,  we  ore  disposed 


to  think  that  these  benefits  are  oeMer  secured  by  Mr  Randell 
of  Chadbury's  plan  of  Uttering  the  pens  with  burnt  clay, 
which  keeps  the  sheep  clean,  and  their  feet  in  good  order, 
and,  when  mingled  with  their  urine  and  dung,  forms  a  most 
valuablo  manure  for  any  kind  of  land.  Were  this  carried 
out  by  means  of  movable  covered  pens,  which  could  bs 
erected  and  easily  shifted  from  place  to  place  in  the  turnip 
field,  the  carriage  of  the  turnips  and  manure  would  be 
greatly  reduced,  especially  if  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
portable  railway. 

In  the  case  of  dairies  near  towns,  where  the  cows  an 
largely  fed  on  brewery  or  distillery  offal  and  other  purchased 
food,  the  circumstances  are  totally  different  from  those  of 
ordinary  farms,  depending  solely  on  their  own  resources. 
The  liquid  manure  that  would  otherwise  run  to  waste,  when 
thus  applied,  is  so  much  clear  gain,  in  so  far  as  the  value 
of  tho  increased  produce  exceeds  the  cost  of  application. 
It  may  form  a  wholesome  caution  to  some  persons  to  men- 
tion here  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
about  the  success  of  the  spirited  operations  at  Port-Dun  das, 
we  wore  told  by  Mr  Harvey,  that  so  dubious  is  he  still 
about  it,  that  if  the  thing  were  to  do  again,  he  would  rather 
keep  his  money  in  his  pocket,  and  let  the  urine  run  into  the 
canal  as  formerly.  U  there  is  doubt  even  in  such  a  case, 
how  much  more  when  the  manure  must  virtually  be 
purchased.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark  that  wo  have  better 
hopes  of  the  .ultimate  success  of  this  plan  of  manuring,  whea 
it  is  restricted  to  tho  application  of  the  surplus  liquid  manure 
of  tho  homestead  to  some  piece  of  meadow  near  at  hand, 
supplementing  this  supply,  when  necessary,  by  dissolving 
guano  in  water,  and  sending  it  through  the  pipes.  These 
remarks  apply  even  more  strongly  to  the  sewage  from  towns, 
Tho  liquid,  in  this  case,  is  highly  charged  with  fertilising 
ingredients  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  seeing  that  it  con- 
sists largely  of  night-soil  from  a  population  consuming  much 
animal  food.  With  few  exceptions,  this  valuable  liquid, 
which  flows  in  such  quantities  from  all  our  towns,  is  not 
only  utterly  lost,  but  is  a  grievous  nuisance,  by  polluting 
our  streams  and  generating  disease,  In  applying  it  at 
manure,  tho  expense  lies  entirely  in  providing  and  working 
the  necessary  apparatus.  In  such  cases,  then,  with  an  un- 
failing supply  of  highly  fertilising  liquid,  costing  nothing 
to  begin  with,  there  is  every  inducement  to  put  into  opera- 
tion any  plan  by  which  it  can  be  economically  applied  to 
field  crops.  The  enhanced  value  of  green  forage  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns  is  an  additional  motive  for  attempting  this 
The  profitable  disposal  of  town  sewage  in  a  way  neither 
injurious  to  the  health  nor  offensive  to  the  senses  of  the 
community,  is,  however,  a  problem  yet  remaining  to  bs 
solved. 

The  ingenuity  and  enterprise  displayed  by  Mr  Kennedy 
and  others,  in  their  endeavours  to  cheapen  by  this  means 
the  cost  of  farm  produce,  and  the  frankness  and  uauni.g 
patience  with  which  they  have  shown  and  explained  their 
proceedings  to  the  unceasing  stream  of  visitors,  which  the 
novelty  of  the  operations  attracted  from  all  ports  of  the 
kingdom,  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  are  altogether  w 
admirable  and  praiseworthy  that  it  requires  no  slight  effort 
to  speak  of  them  otherwise  than  approvingly.  The  con- 
fidence with  which  various  influential  parties  have  proclaimed 
the  complete  success  of  this  scheme  of  irrigation,  and  recom- 
mended it  for  general  adoption,  seems,  however,  to  require 
that  those  who  have  examined  it,  and  arrived  at  aa 
opposite  conclusion,  should  publicly  say  so. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  private  parties  an  to 
divulge  their  wholo  business  affairs ;  and  yet,  without  a  full 
Dr.  and  Cr.  account  for  some  ordinary  arable  farm  treated  on 
this  system,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  sound  judgment 
on  its  merits.  Until  this  can  be  done,  it  would  be  better  to 
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to  mislead  the  public  mind.  We  offer  these  remarks  in  no 
•pint  of  hostility  to  this  new  system  of  farming  We  shall 
rejoice  unf  eignedly  to  find  that  our  opinion  of  it  is  erroneous, 
and  that  it  really  warrants  the  sanguine  expectations  which 
some  parties  entertain  regarding  it  We  simply  maintain 
that  as  yet  the  case  is  "  not  proven, ■  and  our  counsel  to  those 
who  are  disposed  to  try  it  is,  not  to  embark  in  it  to  an  extent 
l  them,  if ,  as  we  fear,  it  should  prove 


Section  3. — Guano. 
Next  to  farm  yard  manure,  which  must  over  be  looked  to 
as  the  chief  means  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  a  farm, 
guano  claims  our  notice.  This  substance  is  the  dung  of 
rl,  and  is  found  on  rocky  islets  in  parts  of  the  world 
rain  seldom  falls.  The  droppings  of  the  myriads  of 
birds  by  which  such  places  are  frequented  have  in  many 
permitted  to  accumulate  during  untold  ages,  and 
r  found  in  enormous  deposits.  The  principal  supply, 
both  for  quantity  and  quality,  has  hitherto  come  from  the 
Chincha  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  The  introduction 
of  this  powerful  and  exceedingly  portable  manure  gave  a 
prodigious  impetus  to  agricultural  improvement.  It  is 
about  thirty  years  since  a  few  casks  of  this  article  were 
brought  to  Liverpool  from  Peru,  where  it  has  been  known 
and  prised  as  a  valuable  manure  from  the  remotest  periods. 
No  sooner  had  its  value  been  discovered  by  our  British 
agriculturists  than  the  demand  for  it  became  so  keen,  that 
the  quantity  imported  rose  from  2881  tons  in  1841  to 
283,300  tons  in  1845.  The  price  at  which  it  was  sold  at 
first  was  £20  per  ton,  from  which,  with  increased  supplies, 
it  fell  to  XI 1,  when  the  discovery  in  1844  of  a  considerable 
deposit  on  the  island  of  Ichaboe,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  at 
once  reduced  the  price  to  £9. 

Discoveries  have  from  time  to  time  been  mado  of  other 
deposits  on  the  African  coast  and  in  Australia.  The 
quality  of  both  is  much  inferior  to  that  from  Peru.  It  is 
in  a  mora  advanced  state  of  decay,  and  contains  more 
moisture  and  sand.  Great  as  was  the  deposit  of  this  valu- 
able fertiliser  on  the  Chincha  Islands,  it  rapidly  diminished 
under  the  excessive  demand  for  it  from  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries.  Gradually  the  quality  became  very  in- 
ferior, and  in  1871  it  was  announced  that  this  deposit  was 
entirely  exhausted.  Considerable  supplies  are  still  obtained 
from  other  parts  of  the  Peruvian  coast ;  but  unfortunately 
the  quality  is  very  inferior  to  that  formerly  obtained  from 
the  Chinches.  This  circumstance  would  not  be  of  much 
consequence  if  the  guano  was  offered  for  sole  on  fair  terms  ; 
but  as  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian  Government  sell  it  only 
at  one  uniform  price  per  ton,  although  different  cargoes,  and 
even  different  portions  of  any  one  cargo,  vary  excessively 
in  quality,  it  is  now  an  unsafe  article  for  farmers  to  purchase. 

We  give  here,  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  a  table 
of  the  quantities  of  guano  imported  yearly,  with  the 
puted  real  value,  from  1854  to  1872. 


TabU 


Ou  Importi  of  Ouano/rom  1864  to  1872. 


laa* 

Tom. 

Tate 

Tew. 

Tom. 

Vain. 

18S4 

235,111 

£2. 830, 272 

1864 

131,868 

£1,467,088 

1636 

805,081 

8,127,166 

1866 

287,303 

2,675,005 

IBM 

191,801 

2.186,481 

1866 

186,607 
102,808 

1,480,670 

1857 

288,862 

8,618,074 

1867 

2,100,606 

1858 

868,641 

4,084.170 

1868 

182,343 

2,030.478 

1850 

84.122 

760,338 

I860 

210,016 

2,640,083 

I860 

141,485 
178,428 

1,657.805 

1870 

280,811 
178.678 

8,476,680 

1891 

2.022,283 

1871 

1,004,146 

1862 

141.636 
283,674 

1,635,822 
2,658,856 

1872 

118,704 

1,201,042 

1863 

pods.  Pigeons'  dung  has  long  been  in  high  repute  as  an 
excellent  fertiliser,  and  brought  a  high  price  in  days  when 
portable  manures  were  scarcely  to  be  had.  It  is  now  little 
heard  of,  guano,  the  excrement  of  fowls  which  feed  upon 
fish,  being  superior,  weight  for  weight  The  dung  of 
domestic  poultry  is  usually  mixed  with  the  general  dung- 
heap,  but  it  could  be  turned  to  better  account  if  kept  by 
itself.  It  has  been  recommended  to  strew  the  floors  of  poul- 
try-houses daily  with  sawdust  or  sand,  and  to  rake  this  with 
the  droppings  into  a  heap  to  be  kept  under  cover  and  used 
like  i 


The  dung  of  birds,  from  its  including  both  liquid  and 
is  superior  as  a  manure  to  that  of  quodru- 


Sccticm  ' 

It  is  now  about  sixty  years  since  ground  bones  began  to 
be  used  by  farmers  in  the  east  side  of  England  as  a  manure 
for  turnips.  At  first  bones  were  roughly  smashed  by  ham- 
mers and  applied  in  great  quantities.  By  and  by  mills  were 
constructed  for  grinding  them  to  a  coarse  powder,  in  which 
state  they  continued  to  be  used  as  a  dressing  for  turnips,  at 
tho  rate  of  sixteen  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  in  all  porta 
of  the  kingdom  and  to  a  very  great  extent,  until  the  ad- 
mirable discovery  by  Baron  Liebig  of  the  mode  of  preparing 
superphosphate  of  lime  by  dissolving  bones  in  sulphuric 
acid.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  "a  chemical  princi- 
ples the  wonderful  superiority  of  this  substance  over  simple 
bone-dust  in  promoting  tho  growth  of  the  turnip  plant 
What  we  should  do  indifferently,  by  borrowing  from  others, 
will  be  found  well  done  by  various  accomplished  chemists 
who  write  specially  on  tnese  subjects.  We  can,  however, 
testify  from  experience  to  the  important  fact,  that  one 
bushel  of  bone-dust  dissolved  by  a  third  of  its  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  as  a  manure  superior  in  value  to  /our  bushels 
of  simple  bone-dust  It  is  not  merely,  or  even  chiefly,  in 
the  lessened  cost  at  which  an  acre  of  turnips  can  be  manured 
that  this  superiority  lies,  but  especially  in  this,  that  from 
tho  extraordinary  stimulus  given  by  superphosphate  of  limo 
to  newly  germinated  turnip  plants,  they  usually  arrive  at 
the  stage  when  they  are  fit  for  thinning  in  from  ten  to 
fifteen  days  earlier  than  when  sown  oTer  farm-yard  dung 
or  simple  bone-dust,  or  both  combined.  This  shortening  of 
the  critical  period  during  which  tho  attacks  of  the  insignifi- 
cant but  dreaded  turnip-beetle  so  often  baulk  the  hopes  of 
the  husbandman  is  an  advantage  not  easily  estimated,  and 
one  well  fitted  to  inspire  him  with  confidence  in  the  scienco 
to  which  he  owes  the  discovery,  and  with  grateful  respect 
for  the  eminent  discoverer.  This  powerful  effect  in  quicken- 
ing the  growth  of  the  young  turnip  plants  is  possessed  in 
nearly  as  great  a  degree  by  Peruvian  guano,  when  it  is 
supplied  with  sufficient  moisture.  In  climates  and  seasons 
which  may  be  characterised  as  moist  and  cool,  guano  will 
show  best  results,  whereas  in  those  which  are  rather  hot  and 
dry  superphosphate  has  the  advantage.  "  Accordingly  we 
find  guano  the  comparative  favourite  in  Scotland,  and  its 
rival  in  the  drier  counties  of  England. 

Guano  is  believed  to  encourage  a  great  expanse  of  foliage, 
and  to  be  more  especially  suited  for  early  sowings;  and 
superphosphate  to  influence  development  of  bulb,  and  to 
deserve  the  preference  for  a  later  seed-time.  The  obvious 
inference  is  that  f<w  the  turnip  crop  at  least,  these  valu- 
able fertilisers  should  be  used  in  combination ;  and  actual 
experiment  has  verified  its  soundness.  The  use  of  them 
is  universal  and  ever  on  tho  increase.  They  constitute  also 
the  standard  by  which  farmers  estimate  the  cost  and  effects 
of  other  purchased  manures.  The  extent  to  which  they  ore 
used,  their  high  price,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
be  adulterated  with  comparatively  worthless  ingredients, 
haive  led  to  almost  unparalleled  frauds.  Tho  adulteration 
of  manures  bos,  in  fact,  become  a  regular  trade.  Had 
farmers  only  their  bodily  senses  to  aid  them,  the  detection 
of  this  fraud  would  be  difficult— perhaps  impossible.  Here, 
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however,  they  can  call  the  chemist  to  their  aid,  with  the 
certainty  of  ascertaining  the  real  character  of  the  articles 
which  they  arc  invited  to  purchase.  If  purchasers  of  ma- 
nures would  but  insist  in  every  instano  »u  getting  from  tho 
seller  an  analysis  by  some  competent  chemist,  and  along 
with  it  a  written  warrandice  that  the  stock  is  of  the  quality 
therein  indicated,  detection  and  punishment  of  fraud  would 
be  easy.  In  regard  to  superphosphate  of  lime,  the  farmer 
can  pnrchaso  bone-dust  and  sulphuric  acid  and  prepare  it 
himself.  We  conducted  this  pro>*  s  for  several  years  in 
the  following  way: — A  trough  was  provided  7  feet  x  3  I  x 
210,  made  of  2J-inch  deal,  strongly  jointed,  and  secured  at 
the  corners  by  wooden  pegs,  as  iron  nails  would  be  corroded 
by  the  acid.  This  holds  conveniently  48  bushels  of  bones. 
Tho  heap  of  bone-dust  is  then  gone  over  with  a  barley  riddle, 
and  tho  small  dust  which  pauses  through  this  is  laid  aside  to 
be  used  as  a  drying  material  for  the  other  portion,  after  it 
is  subjected  to  the  acid.  We  find  that  a  third  part  of  tho 
bone-dust  passes  through  the  riddle.  Three  bottles,  or 
carboys  as  they  are  called,  of  concentrated  acid,  averaging 
180  lb.  each,  are  then  emptied  into  tho  trough  and  mixed 
with  cold  water  at  the  rate  of  1 J  of  water,  by  measure,  to 
1  of  acid.  In  practice,  the  water  is  poured  in  first  and  then 
the  acid.  Into  th:s  mixture  48  bushels  of  bones,  previously 
measured  and  laid  close  to  the  trough,  are  rapidly  shovelled 
by  two  labourers,  who  will  do  well  to  be  attired  in  clothes 
and  shoes  past  spoiling.  So  soon  as  the  bones  begin  to  be 
thrown  in,  violent  ebullition  commences.  By  the  time  that 
the  whole  of  the  bones  are  thrown  in,  there  will  be  barely 
liquid  enough  to  moisten  the  last  of  them.  The  labourers 
therefore  dig  down  at  one  end  of  the  trough  till  they  reach 
the  bottom,  and  then  carefully  turn  back  and  mix  the  whole 
quantity  until  they  reach  the  other  end.  The  surface  is 
then  levelled  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  dry  riddlings 
two  inches  thick.  In  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for 
two  days,  when  tho  trough  is  emptied,  and  the  same  process 
is  repeated  until  the  whole  quantity  is  gone  over.  When 
shovelled  out  of  the  trough  the  bones  are  found  to  have 
become  a  dark-coloured  paste,  still  very  warm,  and  emitting 
a  sweetish  smell.  While  one  person  throws  it  out,  another 
adds  to  it  its  proportion  of  dry  riddlings,  and  mixes  them 
carefully.  This  mass  is  heaped  up  in  the  corner  of  a  shed, 
and  augmented  at  each  emptying  of  the  trough,  until  the 
requisite  quantity  is  obtained.  After  this  the  mass  is  care- 
fully turned  over  several  times,  at  intervals  of  five  or  six 
days,  and  is  then  dry  enough  for  sowing  cither  by  hand  or 
machine.  Some  prefer  moistening  the  bones  with  boiling 
water,  and  then  adding  pure  acid  as  they  are  shovelled  into 
the  trough ;  but  by  first  mixing  the  acid  and  water  there  is 
greater  certainty  of  all  the  bones  being  equally  acted  upon. 
There  is  also  great  convenience  in  using  the  finest  portion 
of  the  bone-dust  for  drying  the  other,  as  suitable  material 
for  this  purpose  is  sometimes  difficult  to  procure.  The 
homely  process  now  described  is  quite  inferior  to,  and  more 
costly  than,  that  pursued  in  factories,  and  should  only  be 
resorted  to  when  a  genuine  article  cannot  otherwise  be 
obtained. 

We  have  referred  to  superphosphate  of  lime  prepared 
from  bones.  A  new  source  of  supply  has,  however,  been 
discovered  of  late  years,  the  extent  and  importance  of  which 
is  becoming  more  apparent  as  investigation  proceeds.  We 
allude  to  those  phosphoric  deposits  found  in  such  abundance 
in  the  crag,  and  upper  and  lower  green-sand  formations  in 
the  south  of  England.  The  existence  of  these  fossil  animal 
remains  was  first  pointed  out  by  Drs  Mautel  and  Buckland, 
though  it  is  to  Professor  Henslow  that  we  are  indebted  for 
having  called  attention  to  their  eminent  agricultural  value, 
and  described  the  localities  whence  they  may  be  most  readily 
obtained.  These  remains  consist  of  the  fractured  and  rolled 
bones  of  sharks,  gigantic  seo-lisards,  and  whales,  which  at 


one  period  of  our  earth's  history  must  have  existed  is 
myriads  in  our  oceans  and  seas.  Mixed  with  these  bona 
ore  found  many  fish-teeth  and  shells  of  different  species, 
and  likewise  immense  numbers  of  rolled,  water-worn  pebbles, 
which  at  one  period  were  imagined  to  be  the  fossilised  ex- 
crements of  the  animals  themselves,  and  were  on  this  account 
-called  coprolite*  by  Professor  HensTow  and  others.  Although 
this  has  since  been  proved  a  mistake,  the  nsmo  has  beeb 
adopted,  and  will  probably  be  continued.  Those  fossil 
bones,  and  so-called  coprolites  of  the  crag,  are  found  in 
enormous  quantities  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and 
Essex,  whence  Mr  La  wee  of  Rothamstead  obtained  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  material  which  he  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  his  well-known  M  coprolite  manure,"  or  "  Lewes'  super 
phosphate."  Already,  it  ia  beliovcd,  several  thousands  of 
tons  of  these  fossils  in  one  form  or  other  are  annually  sold 
for  manure,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  demand.  Those  found 
in  the  crag  formation  are  exceedingly  hard,  and  require  to 
bo  ground  by  powerful  machinery,  and  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  render  the  phosphate  of  lime  available  at 
manure.  Fossils,  though  less  abundant  in  the  green-sand, 
can  be  reduced  to  the  requisite  fineness  by  simple  machinery, 
and  are  then  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  without  any  chemi- 
cal preparation.  They  are  found  plentifully  in  the  parish 
of  Farnham,  so  long  celebrated  for  the  excellence  and  abun- 
dance of  its  hops,  which  are  now  discovered  to  bo  due  to  the 
presence  in  tho  soil  of  those  fossil  remains.  The  discovery 
of  these  mine*  of  manure  in  various  parts  of  our  country 
was  made  most  seasonably,  and  has  proved  of  immense 
national  importance.  When  Liebig  predicted  that,  "  ia  the 
remains  of  an  extinct  animal  world  England  is  to  find  the 
means  of  increasing  her  wealth  in  agricultural  produce,  s> 
she  has  already  found  the  great  support  of  her  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  fossil  fuel,"  he  was  regarded  by  many  u 
merely  indulging  a  fine  philosophic  fancy ;  but  enough  hsi 
already  been  realised  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  th» 
importance  of  the  data  on  which  he  founded  his  opinion.1 

On  mixing  a  quantity  of  bone-dust  with  its  own  bulk  o( 
mould  or  sand,  and  wetting  the  whole  with  the  liquid  which 
cores  from  the  dung-heap,  violent  fermentation  immedi- 
ately ensues,  dissolving  the  bones,  and  making  them  mors 
readily  available  for  the  nourishment  of  the  turnip  crop 
Many  farmers  ore  so  satisfied  with  this  preparation,  that 
they  dispense  with  the  acid.  This  is  not  judicious,  as  the 
superphosphate  of  lime  is  a  more  valuable  manure  than 
bones  dissolved  by  simple  fermentation. 

Bones  are  sometimes  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  grass 
land  with  singular  success.  "  This  Cheshire  practice  con- 
sists in  applying  an  extraordinary  dose  of  bones  to  pasture- 
land.  '  For  pasture  land,  especially  the  poorer  kind,'  says 
Mr  Palin,  '  there  is  nothing  equal  to  bone  manure,  either 
as  regards  the  permanency  of  its  effects,  or  the  production 
of  a  sweet  luxurious  herbage,  of  which  all  cattle  are  fond 
Many  thousand  acres  of  the  poor  clay  soils  have  been 
covered  with  this  manure  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 
The  average  quantity  used  is  about  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the 
acre ;  it  is  therefore  a  landlord's  improvement,  on  which 
seven  or  eight  per  cent  is  generally  paid.  Boiled  bones  act 
as  long  as  unboiled  bones,  retaining  the  phosphorus,  though 
not  so  quickly,  having  lost  the  animal  saatter.  Boiled  bone* 
(1845)  cost  £3,  10a.  per  ton;  the  outlay  then  was  iSvt 
guineas  per  aero,  sometimes  £7  or  £8.  '  I  have  known,' 
says  a  correspondent,  1  many  instances  where  the  annual 
value  of  our  poorest  clay  lands  has  been  increased  by  an 
outlay  of  from  £7  to  £8  an  acre,  at  least  300  per  east ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  land  has  been  much  cheaper 
after  this  outlay  at  30a.,  than  in  its  native  state  at  10a.  per 
acre ;  with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  miserable  covering 
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of  pink-grass,  rushes,  hen-gone,  and  other  noxious  weeds, 
exchanged  for  a  most  luxuriant  herbage  of  wild  clover, 
trefoil,  and  other  succulent  grasses.'  Though  much  of  the 
clover  and  trefoil  may  disappear  in  five  or  ten  years  (some 
times  they  last  fifteen  years),  an  excellent  herbage  remains. 
'  Draining,'  the  writer  adds,  '  may  be  carried  too  far  where 
bones  are  used,  for  boned  lands  suffer  by  a  dry  summer. 
The  land  should  be  kept  cool.'  I  have  found  the  same 
thing  on  water  meadows.  Tho  freer  tho  grass  is  growing, 
the  more  it  suffers  from  drought ;  and  this  is  natural,  for 
a  larger  supply  of  sap  is  required.  This  writer  adds, '  I 
have  known  many  a  poor,  honest,  but  half-broken  man, 
raised  from  poverty  to  comparative  independence,  and  many 
a  sinking  family  saved  from  inevitable  ruin,  by  the  help  of 
this  wonderful  manure.'  Indeed,  I  believe,  land  after 
boning  will  keep  three  cows  where  two  fed  before.  As  to 
this  practice,  however,  caution  is  necessary.  It  seems  to 
belong  to  cold  clays  for  grass  in  Cheshire,  though  on  such 
soil  it  would  hardly  answer  elsewhere,  even  for  turnips. 
A  Cheshire  landlord  told  me  that  he  had  tried  it  vainly  for 
grass  in  Suffolk.  I  know  no  case  of  its  success  out  of  Che- 
shire, unless  in  the  bordering  counties,  and  have  heard  some 
cases  of  its  failure  even  in  those.  It  will  not  do,  therefore, 
at  all  to  adopt  it  hastily.  We  only  know  it  to  have 
succeeded  about  Cheshire,  which  is  on  tho  red  marls  geo- 
logically, and  on  the  rainy  side  of  tho  country,  and  must 
remember  that  it  is  a  costly  proceeding,  striking  in  its 
success,  but  as  yet  circumscribed  in  its  practice,  and  there- 
fore in  the  proof  of  its  «ffi«urr  »i 


Section  5.—Jtape-Cuht,  <Lc 

reduced  to  pov.der  forms  an  excellent  manure 
for  wheat  and  other  crops.  It  is  usually  applied  at  tho 
rate  of  from  tour  to  eight  cwt  per  acre.  The  cakes  result- 
ing after  oil  has  been  expressed  from  camelina,  hemp,  and 
cotton  seeds,  and  from  pistachio  and  castor-oil  nuts,  from 
beech  and  other  mast,  all  possess  considerable  value  as 
manure,  and  were  at  one  time  available  for  that  purpose. 
Most  of  them  now  command  a  price  for  cattle  feeding  that 
forbids  their  use  as  manure  unless  when  in  a  damaged  state. 

Section  6. — Blood,  ate. 

All  parts  of  the  carcases  of  animals  form  valuable  manure, 
and  are  now  carefully  used  in  that  way  whenever  they  are 
unfit  for  more  important  uses.  The  blood  and  other  refuse 
from  shambles  and  from  fish-curers'  yards,  when  mixed  with 
earth  and  decomposed,  make  a  valuable  manure,  and  arc 
eagerly  sought  after  by  farmers  to  whom  such  supplies  are 
accessible.  In  London  a  company  has  been  formed  by 
whom  the  blood  from  the  shambles  is  purchased,  and  em- 
ployed instead  of  water  in  preparing  superphosphate  of  lime, 
which,  when  thus  manufactured,  contains  an  amount  of 
ammonia  which  adds  considerably  to  its  efficacy  as  a  manure. 
In  Australia  and  South  America  it  has  long  been  the  practice 
to  slaughter  immense  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  for  the 
sake  of  their  hides  and  tallow  only,  there  being  no  market 
for  them  as  beef  and  mutton.  To  obtain  the  whole  tallow, 
the  carcases  are  subjected  to  a  process  of  boiling  by  steam 
and  afterwords  to  pressure,  and  are  then  thrown  aside  in 
great  piles.  This  dried  residuum  is  afterwards  used  as 
fuel  in  the  furnaces  of  the  steaming  apparatus,  and  the 
resulting  ashes  constitute  the  bone-ash  of  commerce,  which 
it  now  an  important  raw  material  in  our  manure  factories. 

After  many  abortive  attempts  to  convey  Australian  beef 
and  mutton  to  the  British  market,  the  difficulty  has  at  last 
been  overcome  by  enclosing  the  meat  in  a  par-boiled  state 
in  tin  cases,  hermetically  sealed.    This  has  already  grown 
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to  a  large  trade,  with  every  likelihood  of  its  increasing 
rapidly.  As  the  meat  in  these  cases  is  sent  free  from  bone, 
a  plan  has  been  found  for  rendering  the  bones  also  a  pro- 
fitable article  of  export  For  this  purpose  they  are  crushed 
into  compact  cakes  6  inches  square  by  3  inches  thick,  in 
which  form  thoy  can  be  stowed  in  comparatively  small 
space. 

The  refuso  from  glue-works ;  tho  blubber  and  dregs  from 
fish-oil ;  animal  charcoal  that  has  been  used  in  the  process 
of  sugar-refining ;  the  shavings  and  filings  of  horn  and  bones 
from  various  manufactures,  and  woollen  rags,  are  all  mado 
availablo  for  manure. 

Section  T.—NiffktSoU 

Fight-SoU  is  a  powerful  manure;  but  owing  to  its 
ensivo  odour  it  has  never  been  systematically  used  in 


Britain.  Various  plans  are  tried  for  obviating  this  objec- 
tion, that  most  in  repute  at  present  being  its  mixture  with 
charred  peat  From  the  universal  use  of  water' closets  in 
private  dwellings,  the  great  mass  of  this  valuable  fertilising 
matter  now  passes  into  sewers,  and  is  carried  off  by  streams 
and  rivers,  and  is  for  the  most  part  totally  lost  as  a  manure. 
When  sewage  water  is  used  for  irrigation,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  to  the  night-soil  dissolved 
in  it  that  its  astonishing  effect*  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  grass  are  chiefly  due.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
views  in  regard  to  the  use  of  it  in  this  diluted  form  of 
sewage  water.  That  mode  of  applying  it  is  necessarily 
restricted  to  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  towns.  Hitherto  the 
numerous  and  costly  attempts  that  have  been  mado  to 
separate  the  fertilising  matter  from  the  water  in  which  it 
is  contained  have  proved  utter  failures.  The  most  feasible 
plan  for  the  utilisation  of  night-soil  that  we  have  hitherto 
heard  of  is  that  brought  forward  by  the  Rev.  lienry  Moulo, 
Fordington  Vicarage,  Devon.  In  a  tract  addressed  to  cot- 
tagers he  says, — "  Now,  my  discovery  is  this :  The  earth 
of  your  garden,  if  dried — or  dried  and  powdered  clay — will 
suck  up  the  liquid  part  of  the  privy  soil ;  and,  if  applied 
at  once  and  carefully  mixed,  will  destroy  all  bad  smell  and 
all  nasty  appearance  in  tho  solid  part,  and  will  keep  all  the 
value  of  the  manure.  Three  half  pints  of  earth,  or  even 
one  pint,  will  be  enough  for  each  time.  And  earth  thus 
mixed  even  once  is  very  good  manure.  But  if,  after  mixing, 
you  throw  it  into  a  shed  and  dry  it,  you  may  use  it  agnin 
and  again ;  and  the  oftener  you  use  it  tho  stronger  the  manure 
will  be.  I  have  used  some  seven  and  even  eight  timos ; 
and  yet,  even  after  being  so  often  mixed,  there  is  no  bad 
smell  with  the  substance ;  and  no  one,  if  not  told,  would 
know  what  it  is."  To  adapt  a  privy  for  using  dried  earth 
in  this  way,  he  says, — "  Let  the  seat  be  made  in  the  com- 
mon way,  only  without  any  vault  beneath.  Under  the  seat 
place  a  bucket  or  box,  or,  if  you  have  nothing  else,  an  old 
washing-pan.  A  bucket  is  the  best,  because  it  is  more 
easily  handled  ;  only  let  it  have  a  good-sized  boil  or  handle. 
By  the  side  of  the  seat  have  a  box  that  will  hold  (say)  a 
bushel  of  dried  earth,  and  a  scoop  or  old  basin  that  will 
take  up  a  pint  or  a  pint  and  a  half,  and  let  that  quantity 
of  earth  be  thrown  into  the  bucket  or  pan  every  time  it  is 
used  The  bucket  may  be  put  in  or  taken  out  from  above 
by  having  the  whole  cover  moved  with  hinges  ;  or  else, 
through  a  door  in  front  or  at  tho  back."  He  has  also  in- 
vented and  patented  an  eartbetotet,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  water-closet,  which  he  describes  thus: — "The  back 
contains  dried  and  sifted  earth,  which  enters  the  pan 
through  a  hole  at  the  back  of  it,  and  covers  the  bottom. 
The  bottom  is  moved  by  the  handlo  and  lever ;  the  side  of 
the  pan  acts  as  a  scraper ;  and  all  that  is  upon  the  bottom 
is  pushed  off,  falling  into  tho  bucket  or  shaft  below.  The 
earth  thus  applied  at  once  prevents  fermentation,  and  almost 
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its  place  by  meant  of  a  spring,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  the 
earth  falls  upon  it  from  the  box."1 

This  scheme  has  now  been  tested  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  and  on  a  wide  enough  scale,  to  show  that  in  the 
ease  of  private  houses  in  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  prisons, 
asylums,  hospitals,  public  schools,  military  camps,  and  fac- 
tories, it  is  entirely  successful  as  regards  the  sanitary  results 
of  its  use,  and  the  value  of  the  manuro  when  applied  to 
gardens  attached  to  the  premises  from  which  it  is  obtained. 
But  the  cost  and  annoyance  of  moving  so  bulky  a  substance, 
and  the  small  percentage  of  fertilising  matter  contained  in 
it,  forbid  the  expectation  of  its  being  adopted  in 


Section  8  — Sen-  Iff*! 

Along  our  sea-board  large  supplies  of  useful  manure  are 
obtained  in  the  shape  of  drifted  sca-wecd.  This  is  either 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  grass  and  clover,  ploughed  in 
with  a  light  furrow,  for  various  crops,  or  mixed  in  dung- 
heaps.  It  requires  to  be  used  in  large  quantities  per  acre 
—from  40  to  60  loads— and  is  evanescent  in  its  effects. 
Grain  grown  on  land  manured  with  soa-we«d  ia  generally 
of  fine  quality,  and  is  in  repute  as  sec " 


Section  0.  —  Manure  Crop*. 

Crop*  of  Bvelvheat,  Pipe,  Vetchet,  and  JfuttarJ  are  some- 
times ploughed  in,  while  in  a  green,  succulent  state,  to 
enrich  the  land  It  is,  however,  more  usual  to  fold  sheep 
on  such  crops,  and  so  to  get  the  benefit  of  them  as  forage, 
as  well  as  manure  to  the  land.  Tho  leaves  of  turnips  are 
frequently  ploughed  in  after  removing  the  bulbs,  and  have 
a  powerful  fertilising  effect 

Section  10.— Lima. 

Besides  manures  of  an  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  vari- 
ous mineral  substances  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
most  important  and  extensively  used  of  these  is  lime.  In 
the  drier  parts  of  England  it  ia  not  held  in  much  esteem, 
whereas  in  the  western  and  northern  counties,  and  in  Scot- 
land, its  use  is  considered  indispensable  to  good  fanning 
Experienced  farmers  in  Berwickshire  consider  it  desirable 
to  lime  the  land  every  twelve  years,  at  tho  rate  of  from 
1 20  to  200  bushels  of  the  unslacked  lime  per  acre.  It  is 
found  especially  beneficial  in  the  reclaiming  of  moory  and 
boggy  lands,  on  vhich  neither  green  nor  grain  crops  thrive 
until  it  has  been  applied  to  them.  Its  use  is  found  to 
improve  the  quality  of  grain,  and  to  cause  it  in  some  cases 
to  ripen  earlier.  It  facilitates  the  cleaning  of  land,  certain 
weeds  disappearing  altogether  for  a  time  after  a  dressing 
of  lima  It  is  tho  only  known  specific  for  the  disease  in 
turnips  called  "  fingcrs-and-toes,"  on  which  account  alone  it 
is  frequently  used  in  circumstances  which  would  otherwise 
render  such  an  outlay  unwarrantable.  The  practice,  still 
frequent,  of  tenants  at  the  beginning  of  a  ninoteen  years' 
lease,  liming  their  whole  farm  at  a  cost  per  acre  of  from 
£3  to  £5,  proves  conclusively  the  high  estimation  in  which 
this  manure  b  held.  The  belief— in  which  we  fully  concur 
— is  however  gaining  ground,  that  moderate  and  frequent 
applications  are  preferable  to  these  heavy  doses  at  length- 
ened intervals. 

When  bare  fallowing  was  in  use,  it  was  commonly  to- 
wards tho  close  of  that  process  that  lime  was  applied. 
Having  been  carted  home  and  laid  down  in  large  heaps,  it 
was,  when  slaked,  spread  evenly  upon  the  surface  and 
covered  in  by  a  light  furrow.  It  ia  now  frequently  spread 
upon  the  autumn  furrow  preparatory  to  root  crops,  and 
worked  in  by  harrowing  or  grubbing,  and  sometimes  by 
shallow 
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much  used  is  to  form  it  into  compost  with  decayed  quickenr, 
panngs  from  road-sides  and  margins  of  fields,  Ac,  which, 
after  thorough  intermixture  by  frequent  turnings,  is  spread 
evenly  upon  the  land  when  in  grass.  A  cheap  and  effectual 
way  of  getting  a  dressing  of  such  compost  thoroughly  com- 
minuted and  incorporated  with  the  surface  soil,  is  to  fold 
sheep  upon  it,  and  feed  them  there  with  turnips  for  a  few 
days.  The  value  of  such  compost  is  much  enhanced  by 
mixing  common  salt  with  the  lime  and  earth,  at  the  rate  of 
one  part  of  salt  by  measure  to  two  part*  of  lime.  A  mixture 
of  these  two  substances  in  these  proportions  prepared  under 
cover,  and  applied  in  a  powdery  state,  is  much  approved  as 
a  spring  top-dressing  for  corn  crops  on  light  soils.  In 
whatever  way  lime  is  applied,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  th»  carbonic  acid  which  has  been  expelled  from  it  by 
subjecting  it  in  the  kiln  to  a  red  heat,  is  quickly  regained 
from  the  atmosphere,  to  which  therefore  it  should  be  as 
little  exposed  as  possible  before  applying  it  to  the  land 
A  drenching  from  heavy  rain  after  it  is  slaked  is  also  fatal 
to  its  usefulness.  Careful  farmers  therefore  guard  against 
these  evils  by  laying  on  lime  as  soon  as  it  is  slaked ;  or 
when  delay  ia  unavoidable,  by  coating  these  heaps  with 
earth,  or  thatching  them  with  straw.  In  order  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  a  dressing  of  lime  it  must  be  so  applied  as, 
while  thoroughly  incorporated  with  tho  soil,  to  be  kept  neat 
the  surface.  This  is  more  particularly  to  be  attended  to  ir. 
laying  down  land  to  pasture.  This  fact  is  so  well  illustrated 
by  an  example  quoted  in  the  article  "  Agriculture''  in  the 
7Ut  edition  of  the  present  work  that  we  here  repeat  it 


"  A  few  years  sfter  1754,"  says  Mr  Dawson,  "having  a  i 
able  extent  of  outfield  land  in  tallow,  which  1  wished  to  fin 
to  its  being  laid  down  to  pasture,  and  finding  that  I  could  not 
obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  for  th«  whole  in  proper  time,  I 
was  induced,  from  observing  ths  effects  of  fine  loam  upon  the  surface 
of  similar  soil,  even  when  covered  with  bent  to  try  s  small  quantity 
of  Urns  on  the  surface  of  this  fallow,  instead  of  s  la  rger  quantity 
ploughed  down  in  the  asual  manner.  Accordingly,  in  the  a u turns, 
ahout  twenty  acres  of  it  were  well  narrowed  in,  and  then  about  fifty- 
eix  Winchester  buehele  only,  of  nnalaked  lime,  were,  after  being 
elated,  carefully  spread  npon  each  English  acre,  end  immediately 
well  harrowed  in.  As  many  pieces  of  the  lima,  which  had  not  been 
fully  alaked  at  first  were  gradually  reduced  to  powder  by  the  dewa 
and  moiature  of  the  earth,— to  mix  these  with  the  soil.  tb«  land  was 
agsin  well  harrowed  in  three  or  four  daya  thereafter.  This  land  was 
sown  in  the  spring  with  oats,  with  white  and  red  clover  and  rye-greas 
sceda,  and  well  harrowed  without  being  ploughed  again.  The  crop 
of  oata  was  good,  the  plants  of  grass  sufficiently  numerous  end 
healthy ;  and  they  formed  s  very  fine  pasture,  which  continued  good 
until  ploughed  some  years  after  for  corn. 

"  About  twelve  years  afterwards  I  took  a  lease  of  the  hilly  farm 
of  0  rabbet  many  parts  of  which,  though  of  an  earthy  mould  toler- 
ably deep,  were  too  steep  and  elevated  to  be  kept  in  tillage.  As  these 
Isnda  had  been  much  exhausted  by  cropping,  snd  were  Full  of  couch. 
gra«,  to  destroy  that  and  procure  s  cover  of  fine  grass,  I  fallowed 
them,  and  Uid  on  the  aeme  quantity  of  lime  per  acre,  then  harrowed 
and  sowed  oata  and  grass-seeds  in  the  spring,  exactly  as  in  the  last- 
m«nUone^xperiment^The  osU  were  a  full  crop,  snd  the  plants 

years  in  pasture,  snd  are  still 

grasses ;  no  bent  or  fog  has  yet  sppeared  upon  them.  It  _ 
particular  notice,  that  mors  than  trtbU  the  quantity  of  lime  was  _ 
upon  fields  adjoining  of  a  similar  sofJ,  but  which  being  fitter  for 
occasional  tillage,  npon  them  the  lime  was  ploughed  in.  These  fields 
were  also  sown  with  oats  snd  grass  seeds  The  latter  throve  well, 
and  gave  a  fine  pasture  the  first  year;  but  afterwards  the  " 
spread  so  fast  that  in 
fi.ier  " 


have  been  now  above  thirty 


year;  hut  afterwards  th. 
there  mi  mors  of  it  than 


of  th. 


The  conclusions  which  Mr  Dawson  draws  from  his  ex- 
tensive  practice  in  the  use  of  lime  and  dung  deserve  the 
attention  of  all  cultivators  of  similar  land  :— 

"  1-  ""Ml  dttn8  dropped  upon  coarse  benty  pasture  pro. 
duces  little  or  no  improvement  upon  them ;  snd  that,  erea  whea 
aheep  or  cattle  are  confined  to  a  small  apace,  as  in  the  ease  of 
folding,  their  dung  ceases  to  produce  anv  beneficial  effects  after  s 
few  years,  whether  the  laud  la  continued  in  pestura  or  InriS 


lev 
I  un 
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*1  That  «TM  whin  lead  of  thia  deecnpuon  is  well  tallowed 


tad  dunged,  but  not  limed,  though  th*  dung  at 
sf  tk.  rabwaotat  crop  of  grain,  end  of  grese  el*>  for  two  or  three 
ran,  fls  effects 


th.  oa*  or  tL_ 

"1  Hut  wh.n  thi*  lead  U  limed.  If  tk*  Udm  U  kept  anon  th. 
rarfsos  of  th.  soil,  or  well  mixed  with  it,  and  then  Uid  down  to 
pasture,  tht  insr  grasses  con  tin  a.  in  possession  of  th*  toil,  evea  ia 
titrated  end  exposed  situations,  for  *  greet  many  jeers,  to  th* 
sxelusion  of  bant  and  fog.  In  th*  caa*  of  Grubbet-bUla,  it  waa 
•taerred,  that  more  than  thirty  years  bars  now  elapsed.  B»*idc» 
this,  th*  daag  of  th*  animal,  pastured  upon  auch  land  add*  *very 
year  to  th*  luxuriance,  and  improve*  th*  quality  of  th*  paatur*, 
and  esgmeata  the  productive  power*  of  th*  (oil  when  afterward, 
ploughed  for  grain ;  thna  producing  upon  a  bentv  outfield  toil 
tfftcu  similar  to  what  an  experienced  when  rich  infield  land*  h»r» 
beta  long  in  pasture,  and  which  ar*  thereby  mure  and  more 
enriched. 

"  i,  That  when  a  large  quantity  of  lime  i.  laid  on  inch  land, 
tad  ploughed  down  deep,  the  earn*  trTect*  will  not  lo  produced, 
•aether  ta  rupect  to  th*  permanent  fineness  of  the  paature,  it* 
gradual  amelioration  by  the  dung  of  the  animal*  depastured  on  it, 
»r  it*  fsrtility  when  afterward*  in  tillage.  On  th*  oontrary,  onlea* 
th*  lurfao*  ia  fully  miied  with  Lime,  the  coeree  gruaea  will  in  • 
lew  year*  regain  poeseaaion  of  the  toil,  and  the  dung  thereafter 
..pouted  by  cattl*  will  not  enrich  th*  land  for  sobseqotnt  tillage. 

"  Lutly,  It  alao  appear*  from  what  haa  been  stated,  that  th* 
feur-ahift  husUndry  u  only  proper  for  very  rich  land,  or  in  situa- 
tes* where  there  is  •  full  command  of  dung  ;  that  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  land  of  thia  country  require*  to  be  continued  in 
gnu  two,  three,  four,  or  mora  year*,  according  to  iu  natural 
seeerty;  that  the  objection  mad*  ta  thia.  ra,  that  the  coarse 
graue*  ia  a  f*w  yean  usurp  poeseaaion  of  the  soil,  must  be  owing 
I*  the  surface  toil  rot  being  sufficiently  mixed  with  lime,  the  lime 
•a ring  been  covered  too  deep  by  the  plough. "—Formeri  iiajantu, 
t*L  lui.  p.  M. 


Mm  11, 

Our  remarks  hitherto  hare  had  reference  to  carbonate  of 
lino  in  that  form  of  it  to  which  the  term  lime  is  exclusively 
applied  by  farmer*.  But  there  are  other  substances  fro- 
uiwntly  applied  to  land  which  owo  their  value  chiefly  to 
tit*  presence  of  this  mineral  The  most  important  of  these 
i*  marl,  which  ia  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  clay, 
or  with  clay  and  sand,  and  other  compounds.  When  this 
iu  balance  i*  found  in  the  proximity  of,  or  lying  under, 
sandy  or  peaty  soils,  iu  application  in  considerable  doses  ia 
•(landed  with  the  Tery  best  effects.  The  fen  lands  of 
England,  the  unoasea  of  Lancashire,  and  sandy  soils  in 
Norfolk  and  slavewhere,  have  been  immensely  improved  in 
(his  way.  In  Lancashire,  marl  ia  carried  on  the  mosses  by 
3) cans  of  portable  railways  at  the  rata  of  150  tons,  and  at 
s  cost  of  about  £3  per  aero.  In  the  fens  long  trenches  are 
Jog,  and  the  aubjaeent  marl  ia  thrown  out  and  spread  on 
either  aide  at  an  expense  of  54a.  per  acre.  By  this  process, 
uften  repealed,  of  (laying  or  marling,  aa  it  is  variously 
called,  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  fen  landa  have 
been  totally  changed,  excellent  wheat  being  now  raised 
where  formerly  only  very  inferiowoaU  were  produced.  As 
th*  composition  both  of  peat  and  of  clay  marl  varies  exceed- 
ingly, it  ia  alwaya  prudent,  either  by  limited  experiment  or 
chemical  analysis  of  both  substances,  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  their  admixture.  Lime  ia  alwaya  present  in  those  cases 
which  prove  most  successful ;  but  an  overdose  does  harm. 

Section  11.— Shell-Marl, 

Under  some  moasea  and  fresh-water  lakes  extensive  de- 
posits of  shell-marl  are  frequently  found.  It  contains  a 
larger  percentage  of  lime  than  clay  marl,  and  mast  be 
applied  mora  sparingly. 

Section  13.— Chalk 

Throughout  the  extensive  chalk  districts  of  England, 
the  practice  of  apreading  thia  substance  over  the  surface  of 
the  land  has  prevailed  from  tho  remotest  times.  In  the 
case  or  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds,  once  as  celebrated  for 
desolate  barrenness  as  they  now  are  for  high  culture  and 


smiling  fertility,  chalking  was  one  important  means  of  bring- 
ing about  thia  wonderful  improvement,  as  it  still  ia  ia 
maintaining  it  "  The  soil  being  but  a  few  inches  in  depth, 
and  ofton  containing  a  large  proportion  of  llinta,  naturally 
possesses  very  Little  fertility— often  being  a  light  sand,  not 
strong  enough  naturally  to  grow  turnips — so  that  tho 
farmers  were  at  first  obliged  to  mult  a  soil,  and  must  now 
maintain  its  new-born  productiveness.  The  three  principal 
means  by  which  thia  la  dona  are  tho  processes  of  chalking, 
and  boning,  and  manuring  iratA  eheep.  A  dressing  of  80  or 
100  cubic  yards  per  aero  of  chalk  is  spread  upon  tho  land, 
and  then  a  crop  of  barley  is  obtained  if  possible,  being  sown 
with  seeds  for  grazing.  The  fields  are  grazed  with  sheep 
two  years,  tho  sheep  being  at  the  same  time  fed  with  oil- 
cake ;  and  then  tho  land  will  be  capable  of  producing  a  fine 
crop  of  oats.  Bones  are  also  used  frequently  for  the  barley 
crop,  and  when  they  first  came  into  use  were  thrown  upon 
the  land  in  a  chopped  state,  neither  broken  nor  crushed, 
and  as  much  aa  40  or  even  50  bushels  per  acre.  Tho 
boning  and  sheep-feeding  are  in  constant  operation,  but 
chalking  ia  required  only  at  intervals  of  a  few  years.  Ou 
tho  western  aide  of  the  Wold  district,  wherever  the  chalk 
adjoins  the  white  or  blue  marl,  an  extensive  application  of 
it  is  made  to  the  surface.  Thus  immense  quantities  of 
earth  and  stone  have  been  added  by  manual  Labour  and 
horse  carriage  to  the  thin  covering  of  original  soil ;  and, 
besides  this,  tho  soil  is  being  continually  deepened  by  deep 
ploughing,  the  chalk  fragments  thus  brought  to  tho  surface 
crumbling  into  mould."* 

In  Dorsetshire  "it  is  usual  to  chalk  tho  land  once  in 
twenty  years,  the  sour  description  of  soil  1  :ing  that  to  which 
it  is  found  moot  advantageous  to  apply  it  Tho  chalk  is 
dug  out  of  pits  in  tho  field  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  it  is 
laid  on  sometimes  with  barrows,  but  chiefly  with  the  aid 
of  donkeys.  The  first  method  costs  40s.  an  acre,  tho  last 
35a  when  hire  donkeys  are  naed ;  20s.  to  25a  whrro  tho 
donkeys  are  the  property  of  the  fanner.  The  chalk  is  laid 
on  in  large  lumps,  which  soon  break  down  by  the  action  of 
frost  and  exposure  to  the  weather.  Chalk  is  occasionally 
burned  and  applied  as  lime,  in  which  state  it  is  preferred 
by  many  farmers,  notwithstanding  tho  additional  cost  of 
tho  tannine* 


Section  14.— Shell  Sand  and  Limestone  Gravel. 

On  the  western  shores  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
found  great  quantities  of  sand  mixed  with  sea-shells  in 
minute  fragments.  This  calcareous  aand  is  carried  inland 
considerable  distances,  and  applied  to  tho  land  as  lime  is 
elsewhere.  Limestone  gravel  is  alao  found  in  various  places 
and  used  in  the  same  way. 

Section  15. — Gyprum. 

Sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  is  conaidered  an  excellent 
top-dressing  for  clover  and  kindred  plants.  It  is  thought 
by  some  that  tho  failure  of  red  clover  is  to  bo  accounted 
for  by  the  repeated  crops  of  that  plant  having  exhausted 
the  gypsum  in  the  soil.  Its  application  has  boon  followed 
by  favourable  results  in  some  chaos,  but  haa  yet  quite 
failed  in  others.  It  ia  applied  in  a  powdered  state  at  tho 
rate  of  two  or  three  cwt  per  acre  whan  the  plants  are  moist 
with  rain  or  dow. 

Section  16.— Burnt  Clay. 

About  fifty  years  ago  burnt  clay  waa  brought  much  into 
notice  as  a  manure,  and  tried  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
but  again  fell  into  disuse.  It  ia  now,  however,  more  exten- 
sively and  systematically  practised  than  over.  Frequent 

1  "  Fanning  of  Lincoln. hire,"  by  John  Algernon  Clark* ; 
*/  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  xii.  Sll. 

'  See  Calnl'a  £nfli*n  A^cultur..  1851  and  1851,  p.  81. 
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reference  to  tUo  practico  is  to  bo  found  in  the  volume*  of 
the  Journal  I  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
This  burning  of  clay  ia  accomplished  in  several  ways. 
Sometimes  it  ia  burned  in  large  hcapa  or  clamps  containing 
from  80  to  100  cart-loads.     A  fire  being  kindled  with  some 
faggots  or  brushwood,  which  ia  covered  up  with  the  clay, 
taking  care  not  to  let  tho  fire  break  out  at  any  point,  more 
fuel  of  the  kind  mentioned,  or  dross  of  coals,  ia  added  as 
required,  and  more  clay  heaped  on.    A  fierce  fire  must  be 
avoided,  as  that  would  make  the  clay  into  brickbat*  A 
low,  smothered  combustion  ia  what  ia  required;  and  to 
maintain  this  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  dose  watching  on  the 
part  of  the  workman  ia  necessary.    A  rude  kiln  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  samo  purpose.    Either  of  these  plans  is  suitable 
where  tho  ashes  are  wanted  at  a  homestead  for  absorbing 
liquid  manure,  Ac.;  but  for  merely  spreading  over  the  land, 
that  called  clod-burning  ia  preferable,  and  is  thus  described 
in  volume  viii.  page  78,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society1! 
Journal : — "  Roll  and  harrow,  in  dry  weather,  till  the 
majority  of  clods  are  about  the  cite  of  a  large  walnut ;  no- 
thing so  good  as  the  clod-crusher  to  forward  this  operation  : 
when  perfectly  dry.  collect  them  into  rows  about  six  yards 
apart,  with  iron-tecthed  rakes ;  take  a  quarter  of  a  whin 
faggot,  or  less,  according  to  size,  previously  cut  into  lengths 
by  a  man'  with  an  axe  ;  place  these  pieces  about  four  yards 
apart  in  the  rows,  cover  them  with  clods,  putting  the  finest 
mould  npon  the  top  of  the  heap,  to  prevent  the  fire  too 
quickly  escaping ;  observe  the  wind,  and  leave  an  opening 
accordingly ;  having  set  fire  to  a  long  branch  of  whin,  run 
from  opening  to  opening  till  two  or  three  rows  are  lighted, 
secure  these,  and  then  put  fire  to  others,  keeping  a  man  or 
two  behind  to  attend  to  the  fires  and  earthing  up  till  the 
quantity  desired  may  be  burned,  which  will  generally  take 
four  or  five  hours,  say  from  25  to  35  loads  per  acre  of  30 
bushola  per  load. 

"  This  work  is  often  put  out  to  a  gang  of  men  at  about 
10s.  per  acre  for  labour,  and  the  whins  cost  4a  6d.  per  acre, 
not  including  the  carting. 

"  When  the  heaps  are  cold,  spread  and  plough  in.  The 
great  advantage  of  burning  clods  in  these  small  heaps,  in 
preference  to  a  large  one,  is  the  saving  of  expense  in  collect- 
ing and  spreading ;  there  is  much  leas  red  brick  earth  and 
more  black  and  charred ;  no  horaes  or  carta  moving  on  the 
land  whilst  burning ;  and  a  large  field  may  be  all  burned 
in  a  day  or  two,  therefore  leas  liable  to  be  delayed  by  wet 
weather.  In  the  heavy  land  part  of  Suffolk,  the  farmers 
purchase  whins  from  the  light  land  occupiers,  and  often  cart 
thorn  a  distanco  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  miles,  when  there  is 
no  work  pressing  on  the  farm.  Theso  are  stacked  up  and 
secured  by  thatching  with  straw,  that  they  may  be  dry  and 
fit  for  use  when  required.  Bean  straw  is  the  next  best  fuel 
to  whins  or  furze,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  small  a 
quantity  will  burn  the  clods  if  they  are  of  the  proper  size 
and  dry.  Ohscrvo,  if  the  soil  is  at  all  incUned  to  sand,  it 
will  not  burn  so  well  I  will  here  mention,  that  I  often 
sift  and  store  up  a  few  loads  of  the  best  blackened  earth 
to  drill  with  my  turnips,  instead  of  buying  artificial 
manure,  and  find  it  answers  remarkably  well,  and  assists  in 
maintaining  tho  position  that  a  heavy  land  farm  in  Suffolk 
can  be  farmed  La  the  first-rate  style  without  foreign 
ingredients.'' 

Burnt  clay  is  an  admirable  vehicle  for  absorbing  liquid 
manure.  A  layer  of  it  in  the  bottom  of  cattle-boxes  does 
good  service,  at  once  in  economising  manure,  and  in  yielding 
to  the  cattle  a  drier  bed  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
until  tho  litter  has  accumulated  to  somo  depth.  Valuable 
rcnulta  have  also  been  obtained  by  using  it  for  strewing  over 
tho  floors  of  poultry-houses,  and  especially  of  pens  in  which 
sheep  are  fed  under  cover.  In  the  latter  case  it  ia  mixed 
with  the  excrements  of  the  sheep  as  they  patter  over  it,  and 


forms  a  substance  not  unliko  guano,  nor  much  inferior  to 
it  as  a  manure.  As  an  application  to  sandy  or  chalky  soili 
it  is  invaluable.  It  is  mainly  by  this  use  of  burnt  clay,  is 
combination  with  fattening  of  sheep  under  cover,  that  Mi 
Randell  of  Chadbury  has  so  astonishingly  increased  tat 
productiveness  of  his  naturally  poor  clay  soil.  A  Berwick 
shire  proprietor,  himself  a  practical  farmer,  who  visited  Mr 
Randell's  farm  in  the  summer  of  1852,  thus  writes: — "I 
have  visited  most  of  the  best  managed  farms  in  England,  it 
least  those  that  have  so  much  of  late  been  brought  undo 
general  notice ;  but  without  exception,  I  never  saw  land  is 
the  splendid  condition  his  is  in.  The  beauty  of  the  system 
lies  in  the  cheap  method  by  which  he  has  imparted  to  it 
this  fertility,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  ha  keep*  it  op. 
A  large  part  of  the  farm  consisted,  fourteen  years  ago,  of 
poor  clay,  and  was  valued  to  him  at  his  entry  at  7a  6d.  per 
acre.  It  is  now  bearing  magnificent  crop*  of  all  kind\ 
the  wheat  being  estimated  to  yield  from  6  to  7  quart  en 
per  acre. 

"  Mechi  has  enriched  Tiptree-heath,  it  is  true  ;  but  then 
it  ia  effected  at  a  cost  that  will  make  it  impossible  for  hire 
to  be  repaid.  Mr  Randell,  on  the  other  hand,  has  adopted 
a  course  that  is  nearly  self-supporting,  his  only  cost  being 
the  preparation  of  the  clay.  The  great  secret  of  his  sneces- 
lies  in  his  mode  of  using  it ;  and  as  I  never  heard  of  t 
similar  prooees,  I  will  briefly  explain  to  you  how  it  is  dons : 
— His  heavy  land  not  permitting  him  to  consume  the  turnip 
and  mangold  crops  on  the  ground,  he  carts  them  home,  sod 
feeds  his  sheep  in  large  sheda  They  do  not  stand  on  board* 
or  straw,  but  on  the  burnt  clay,  which  affords  them  s 
beautiful  dry  bed  ;  and  whenever  it  gets  the  least  damp  or 
dirty,  a  fresh  coating  is  put  under  them.  The  mound  rises 
in  height ;  and  in  February,  when  the  shearlings  are  sold 
(for  the  sheep  are  only  then  twelve  mouths  old),  the  rasa 
is  from  7  to  8  foot  deep.  He  was  shearing  his  lambs  when 
I  was  there,  as  he  considers  they  thrive  much  better  in  tht 
sheds  without  their  fleeces.  They  are  half-bred  Shropshire 
downs ;  and  at  the  age  I  mention,  attain  the  great  weight 
of  24  lbs.  per  quarto'. 

"  I  walked  through  the  sheds,  but  of  course  they  were 
then  empty.  I  saw  the  enormous  quantity  of  what  be 
called  his  '  home-made  guano ; '  the  smell  from  it  strongly 
indicated  tho  ammonia  it  contained.  He  had  sown  his  tar- 
nips  and  other  green  crops  with  it,  and  what  remained  be 
nivi  for  the  wheat  in  autumn.  He  assured  me  he  had  often 
tc»*d  it  with  other  manures,  and  always  found  10  tons  of 
the  compound  quite  outstrip  4  cwt  of  guano,  when  they 
were  applied  to  an  acre  of  land  separately.'* 

Section  17. — Charred  Peat 

Charred  peat  has  been  excessively  extolled  for  its  vahw 
as  a  manure,  both  when  applied  alone,  and  still  more  io 
combination  with  night-soil,  sewage  water,  and  similar 
matters,  which  it  dries  and  deodorises.  So  great  were  the 
expectations  of  an  enormous  demand  for  it,  and  of  the 
benefits  to  result  to  Ireland  by  thus  disposing  of  her  bop. 
that  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  a  company  by  whom 
its  manufacture  was  commenced  on  an  imposing  teak 
This  charcoal  is  doubtless  a  useful  substance ;  but,  as  V* 
Anderson  has  proved,  peat,  merely  dried,  is  a  better 
absorber  and  retainer  of  ammonia  than  after  it  is  charred 

Soot  has  long  been  in  estimation  as  an  ex  cell*  nt  top 
dressing  for  cereal  crop*  in  the  early  stag*  of  their  growth, 
and  for  greases  and  forage  plants.  It  is  applied  at  th*  nt* 
of  15  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  On  light  soils  the  sdditur 
of  8  or  10  bushels  of  salt  to  th*  above  quantity  of  soot 
is  said  to  increase  materially  its  good  effect  Thi' 
mixture   trenched,  or  deeply  ploughed  in,  is  also  re- 
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lH  one  of  the  moat  powerful  of  all  manures  for 
carrots. 

In  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor  we  find  the 
following  statistic*  sa  to  metropolitan  soot : — 

"53,840  bouses,  at  *  yearly  rental  store  £50,  producing 

tix  bushels  of  soot  each  per  annum      ,      .       .  123,040 
•0,002  houses,  at  a  Yearly  rental  above  £30  and  below 

£50,  producing  fire  bushels  of  soot  each  per  annum  450,010 

1(8,580  houses,  at  a  yearly  rental  below  £30,  prodneinf 

two  bushels  of  soot  each  per  annum     ...  397,780 


Total  number  of  bushels  of  soot  annually  pro-  j 
duced  throughout  London       .       .       .  { 


1,100,810 


The  price  of  soot  per  bushel  is  but  5<L,  and  sometimes  4}<L,  but  5d. 
cut  be  taken  as  an  average.  Now,  1,000,000  bushels  of  soot  at  £J. 
will  be  found  to  yield  £20,833,  8a  8d.  per  annum." 1 

Section  19.— Salt. 

Common  salt  baa  often  been  commended  as  a  valuable 
but  has  never  been  used  in  this  way  with  such  uni- 
■  as  to  induce  a  general  recourse  to  it  We 
have  already  spoken  of  it  as  forming  a  useful  compound  with 
lime  and  earth.  It  can  also  be  used  beneficially  for  the 
destruction  of  slugs,  for  which  purpose  it  must  be  sown 
OTer  the  surface,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  bushels  per  acre, 
early  in  the  morning,  or  on  mild,  moist  days,  when  they  are 
i  to  be  abroad.  It  is  used  also  to  destroy  grubs  and 
a,  for  which  purpose  it  is  sown  in  considerable 
quantity  on  grass  land  some  time  before  it  ia  ploughed  up 
It  can  be  used  safely  on  light  soils,  but  when  clay  pre- 
dominates, it  causes  a  hurtful  wetness,  and  subsequent 
incrustation  of  the  surface.  Its  application  in  its  unmixed 
state  as  a  manure  is  at  best  of  doubtful  benefit;  but  in 
combination  with  lime,  soot,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  perhaju 
also  superphosphate)  of  lime,  it  appears  to  exert  a  beneficial 


Section  20. — Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Cubic  saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  has  now  become  one 
of  our  staple  manures.  The  fertilising  power  of  common 
saltpetre  or  nitrate)  of  potass  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  times,  but  its  high  price  has  hitherto  hindered  its 
use  as  a  manure,  except  in  the  form  in  which  it  ia  obtained 
as  refuse  from  the  gunpowder  mills.  The  cubic  nitre  is 
brought  from  Peru,  where  there  are  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  it.  The  principal  deposita  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  in  the 
plain  of  TamarugaL,  at  a  distance  of  1 8  miles  from  the  coast 
The  beds  are  sometimes  7  or  8  feet  in  thickness,  and 
from  these  it  is  quarried  with  ease.  It  is  not  found  in  a 
perfectly  pure  state,  but  contains  a  mixture  of  several  sub- 
stances, chiefly  common  salt  To  fit  it  for  certain  uses  in 
the  arts,  it  ia  subjected  to  a  process  of  purification  by  boiling 
and  evaporation.  But  for  its  use  as  a  manure  this  is 
altogether  unnecessary,  and  the  coat  would  be  greatly 
lessened  if  the  nitrate  were  imported  as  quarried.  As 
cubic  nitre  and  guano  contain  very  nearly  the  same  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  (the  element  to  which  the  fertilising 
power  of  all  manures  is  mainly  due),  it  may  seem  sur- 
prising that  the  former  should  ever  be  used  in  preference 
to  the  hitter.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  that 
when  applied  as  a  top-dressing  in  spring,  the  former 
frequently  yields  a  better  profit  than  the  latter ;  and  hence 
the  importance  to  farmers  of  getting  it  at  a  more  reason- 
able price.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  used  as  a  manure  for  grain 
and  forage  crops.  It  is  now  extensively  used  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  wheat  For  this  purpose  it  is  applied  at  the 
rate  of  84  lb  per  acre,  in  combination  with  2  cwt  of  salt 
The  nitre  and  salt  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  carefully  sown, 


by  hand,  in  two  or  three  equal  portions,  at  intervals  of 
several  weeks,  beginning  early  in  March,  and  finishing  by 
the  third  week  in  April  If  nitre  alone  is  used,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  over-luxuriance,  and  to  render  the  crop 
liable  to  lodging  and  mildew.  But  the  salt  is  found  to 
correct  this  over-luxuriance,  and  a  profitable  increase  of 
grain  is  thus  obtained.  Mr  Pusey*  informs  us  that  aa 
application  of  42  lb  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  84  lb  of  salt  per 
acre,  applied  by  him  to  ten  acres  of  barley  that  bad  been 
injured  by  frost  had  auch  an  effect  upon  the  crop,  that  ha 
had  seven  bushels  more  grain  per  acre,  and  of  better  quality, 
than  on  part  that  was  left  undressed  for  comparison. 
These  seven  bushels  per  acre  were  attained  by  an  outlay  of 
6a  4  A  only.  This  nitre  is  also  applied  with  advantage  to 
forage  crops.  Mr  Hope,  Fenton  Barns,  East  Lothian,  states 
that  he  finds  the  use  of  it  as  a  top-dressing  to  clover,  at  the 
rate  of  one  cwt  of  nitrate  and  two  of  guano  per  acre,  profit- 
able. Its  beneficial  effects  are  most  apparent  when  it  if 
applied  to  light  and  sterile  soils,  or  to  such  as  hare  been 
exhausted  by  excessive  cropping. 
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21  —  Potash. 

Crude  potash,  or  kainite,  has  of  recent  years  been  largely 
imported  from  Germany,  and  has  been  somewhat  exten- 
sively used  in  combination  with  other  manures  for  potatoes 
and  other  root  crops — two  cwt  per  acre  being  a  common 
rate  for  the  pot 

Section  22.— Artificial  Manure*. 

Besides  those  substances,  the  most  important  of  which  we 
have  now  enumerated,  which  are  available  as  manure  in 
their  natural  state,  there  are  various  chemical  products, 
such  as  salts  of  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  copperas,  sul- 
phuric and  muriatic  acid,  Ac,  which,  in  combination  with 
lime,  guano,  night-soil,  and  other  substances,  are  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  manures,  with  a  special  view  to  the 
requirements  of  particular  crops.  In  some  cases  these  pre- 
parations have  been  eminently  successful,  in  others  but 
doubtfully  so.  Many  failures  are  probably  due  to  the 
spuriousncss  of  tho  article  mado  use  of ;  as  it  is  known  that 
enormous  quantities  of  worthless  rubbish  have,  of  late 
years,  been  sold  to  farmers,  under  high  Bounding  names, 
and  at  high  prices,  as  special  manures.  We  would  recom- 
mend those  who  desire  information  regarding  the  pre- 
paration and  use  of  such  compounds  to  study  the  article  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  MrTjawes  of  Rothamstead,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
(voL  viil  p  226)  ;  the  account*  of  experiments  with  special 
manures  in  the  Trantactiont  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland ;  and  the  articles  relating  to 
Agricultural  Chemistry  in  Morton  $  Cyclopaedia.  Those 
who  purchase  manures  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  very  care- 
ful to  insist  in  every  instance  upon  the  seller  producing 
an  analysis  by  some  chemist  "of  established  character,  and 
granting  a  written  warranty  that  the  article  sold  to  them 
is  at  least  equal  to  the  value  indicated  by  the  analysis. 
Were  all  farmers  to  insist  up  -n  this  mode  of  buying  their 
manures,  they  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  that 
system  of  fraud  by  which  they  have  been  so 
cheated  of  late  years. 

In  applying  these  concentrated  manures,  those  only  of  s 
slowly  operating  character  should  Be  used  in  autumn  or 
winter,  and  at  that  season  should  invariably  be  mixed  with 
the  soil  Those  in  which  ammonia  abounds  should  in 
spring  also  be  mixed  with  the  soil  when  crops  to  which 
they  are  applied  are  sown.  When  used  for  top-dressing 
growing  crops  they  should  be  applied  only  in  wet 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CULTIVATED  CROPS — UKAIN  CROPS. 

Pursuing  the  plan  announced  at  the  outset,  we  have  now 
to  speak  of  field  crops,  and  shall  begin  with  the  cereal 
grasses,  or  white-corn  crops,  as  they  are  usually  called  by 
farm  era 

Section  \— Wheat 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  value  of  this  grain  to 
the  fanner  and  to  the  community  It  constitutes  emphati- 
cally our  bread -corn — our  staff  of  life.  While  its  increased 
consumption  is,  on  the  one  Land,  an  indication  of  an 
improved  style  of  living  among  the  general  population,  its 
extended  culture  points,  on  the  other,  to  an  improving 
agriculture,  as  it  is  only  on  soils  naturally  fertile,  or  that 
have  been  made  so  by  good  farming,  that  it  can  be  grown 
with  success,  Wheat  is  sown  both  in  autumn  and  spring, 
from  which  circumstance  attempts  have  been  made  to 
classify  its  varieties  by  ranging  them  under  these  two 
general  head*.  This  distinction  can  only  serve  to  mislead  ; 
for  while  it  is  true  that  there  are  varieties  best  adapted  for 
autumn  and  for  spring  sowing  respectively,  it  is  also  true 
thit  a  majority  of  the  kinds  most  esteemed  in  Britain  admit 
cf  being  sown  at  either  season,  and  in  practice  are  actually  so 
treated.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  present  a  list  of  the 
varieties  of  wheat  cultivated  in  this  country.  These  are 
very  numerous  already,  and  are  constantly  being  augmented 
by  the  accidental  discovery  of  new  varieties,  or  by  cross- 
imprcgnstion  artificially  brought  about  for  this  purpose. 
The  kinds  at  present  in  greatest  repute  in  Scotland  are  the 
white  wheat*,  among  which  Hunter**  white  still 
the  first  place.  There  are  many  kinds  which,  in 
favourable  seasons,  produce  a  finer  sample  ;  but  its  hardi- 
ness, productiveness,  and  excellent  milling  qualities,  render 
it  a  gcnoral  favourite  both  with  farmers  and  millers.  Its 
most  marked  characteristic  is,  that  in  rubbing  out  a  single 
oar,  part  of  the  grains  are  found  to  be  opaque  and  white, 
and  others  flinty  and  reddish  coloured,  as  if  two  kinds  of 
whest  hsd  been  mixed  together  Selections  from  Hunter's 
wheat  have  been  made  from  timo  to  time,  and  have  obtained 
a  measure  of  celebrity  under  various  local  namea  The 
most  esteemed  of  these  is  the  Ifopetan  wheat.  On  very 
rich  soils  both  these  varieties  have  the  fsult  of  producing 
too  much  straw,  and  of  being  thereby  liable  to  lodge 
(fence,  several  new  kinds  with  stiffer  straw,  and  consequent 
lessened  liability  to  this  disaster,  are  now  in  request  in 
situations  where  this  evil  is  apprehended  Fenton  wheat, 
possessing  this  quality  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  very  productive,  and  of  fair  quality,  is  at 
present  extensively  cultivated.  It  has  the  peculiarity  of 
producing  stems  of  unequal  height  from  the  same  root, 
which  gives  a  crop  of  it  sn  unpromising  appearance,  but  has 
perhaps  to  do  with  its  productiveness.  The  red-straw  white 
and  Piper's  thick-set  have  properties  similar  to  the  Fenton. 
Piper's  had  the  repute  of  being  the  shortest  and  stiffest 
strawed  wheat  in  cultivation,  but  after  a  brief  popularity 
is  now  never  heard  of.  Tho  red-rhaf  whits  is  productive, 
and  yields  grain  of  beautiful  quality,  but  it  requires 
good  seasons,  as  it  sheds  its  seeds  easily  and  sprouts 
quickly  in  damp  weather.  The  Chiddam,  Trump,  white 
Kent,  and  Talavera,  have  each  their  admirers,  and  are 
all  good  sorts  in  favourable  seasons ;  bat,  in  Scotland  at 
least,  their  culture  is  attended  with  greater  risk  than  the 
kinds  previously  named;  they  require  frequent  change  of 
•cod  from  a  sunnier  climate,  and  are  only  adapted  for  dry 
and  fertile  soils  with  a  good  exposure.  A  new  sort,  called 
square-head,  has  quite  recently  been  introduced,  and  is 
reported  to  be  so  exceedingly  prolific  as  to  yield  from  six  to 
eight  bushels  more  per  acre  than  any  wheat  previously  in 
motivation.    As  red  wheats  usually  sell  at  from  2a  to  4a 


less  per  quarter  than  white  wheats  of  similar  quality,  they 
are  leas  grown  than  heretofore.  But  being  more  hardy  and 
less  liable  to  mildew  and  sprouting  than  the  finer  white 
wheats,  a  recurrence  of  unfavourable  seasons  always  leads 
to  an  increased  cultivation^  of  them.  Some  of  these  red 
wheats  are,  however,  so  productive  that  they  are  preferred 
in  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  England.  Spalding's 
prolific  holds  a  first  place  among  these,  being  truly  probfic, 
and  producing  grain  of  good  quality.  In  Scotland  it 
shows  a  tendency  to  produce  a  rough  quality  of  grain. 
Tho  Northumberland  red  and  the  golden  creeping  are  there 
in  estimation ;  the  former  being  well  adapted  for  spring 
sowing,  snd  the  Istter  for  poor  soils  and  exposed  situations. 
Several  new  varieties  of  wheat  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Patrick  Sheriff  of  Haddington,  formerly  of 
Mungoswella  One  is  a  large-grained  red  wheat,  another 
somewhat  resembles  Hunter's  in  colour,  and  the  third  has 
grain  of  s  pearly  whiteness.  They  have  all  the  peculiarity 
of  being  boarded.  They  ere  all  true  sutumn  wheats  ;  but 
thoy  seem  also  well  adapted  for  spring  sowing,  as  they  ripen 
early.  A  red  bearded  variety,  usually  called  April  wheat, 
from  its  prospering  most  when  sown  in  that  month,  and 
which  indeed  is  a  true  summer  whest,  is  sometimes  grown 
with  advantage  after  turnips,  when  the  season  is  too 
advanced  for  other  sorts.  But  except  upon  poorish  clay 
soils,  it  seems  only  doubtfully  entitled  to  a  preference  over 
barley  in  such  circumstances.  The  list  now  given  could 
easily  be  extended  ;  but  it  comprises  the  best  varieties  at 
present  in  use,  and  such  as  are  suited  to  the  most  diversified 
soils,  seesons,  and  situations  in  which  wheat  can  be  grown 
in  this  country.  In  regard  to  all  of  them  it  is  reckoned 
advantageous  to  have  recourse  to  frequent  change  of  seed, 
and  in  doing  this  to  give  the  preference  to  that  which 
comes  from  a  soil  and  climate  better  and  earlier  than  those 
of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  to  be  sown.  Every  fanner 
will  find  it  worth  his  while  to  be  at  pains  to  find  out  from 
whence  he  "can  obtain  a  change  of  seed  that  takes  well  with 
bis  own  farm,  and  having  done  so,  to  hold  to  that,  and 
even  to  induce  his  correspondent  to  grow  such  sorts  as  he 
prefers,  although  he  should  hsvo  to  psy  him  sn  extra  price 
for  doing  so.  An  experienced  farmer  once  remarked  to  the 
writer,  that  by  changing  his  seed  he  got  it  for  nothing ; 
that  is,  his  crop  was  more  abundant  by  at  least  the  quantity 
sown,  from  the  single  circumstance  of  a  suitable  change  of 
seed.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  state,  that  this  practice  of 
changing  the  send  is  founded  more  upon  mere  opinion  than 
upon  well-ascertained  facts,  and  that  in  those  instances 
where  it  has  been  followed  by  boneficial  results  nothing  is 
known  of  the  causes  to  which  such  success  is  due.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  our  agricultural  societies  should 
address  themselves  to  the  thorough  investigation  of  a 
question  of  such  vital  importance.  In  fixing  upon  the  kind 
of  wheat  which  he  is  to  sow,  the  farmer  will  do  well  to  look 
rather  to  productiveness  than  to  fine  quality.  For  however 
it  may  gratify  his  ambition  to  show  the  heaviest  and 
prettiest  sample  in  the  market,  and  to  obtain  the  highest 
price  of  the  day,  no  excellence  of  quality  can  compensate 
for  a  deficiency  of  even  a  few  bushels  per  acre  in  the  yield. 
It  is  of  importance,  too,  to  have  seed-corn  free  from  the 
seeds  of  weeds  and  from  other  grains,  and  to  see  that  it  be 
true  of  its  kind.  Farmers  who  are  systematically  careful 
in  these  respects  frequently  obtain  an  extra  price  for  their 
produce,  by  selling  it  for  seed-corn  to  others ;  and  even 
millers  give  a  preference  to  such  clean  samples. 

But  there  are  seeds  which  no  amount  of  care  or  accuracy 
in  dressing  can  remove  from  seed-corn — via.,  those  of 
certain  parasitical  fungi,  which  must  be  got  rid  of  by  a 
different  process.  The  havoc  caused  to  wheat  crops  by 
bant,  blackball,  or  pepper-brand  {Urtdo  caries  or  Tilletia 
caries),  before  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of  preventing  it 
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by  steeping  the  seed -corn  in  some  acrid  or  caustic  bath,  wu 
often  ruinous.  The  plan  at  first  most  usually  adopted  was 
to  immerse  the  seed-wheat  in  stale  chamber-lie,  and 
afterwards  to  dry  it  by  mixture  with  quick-lime.  This 
pickle,  at  it  ii  called,  is  usually  efficacious ;  but  the  lime 
rexes  the  eyes  and  excoriates  the  hands  and  face  of  the 
sower,  or  clogs  the  hopper  of  the  sowing-machine,  and  has 
there/ore  been  superseded  by  other  substances.  Blue 
vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper)  is  as  good  as  anything  for  this 
purpose,  and  is  used  in  the  following  manner.  A  solution 
H  prepared  by  dissolving  powdered  sulphate  of  copper  in 
water,  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  to  a  pint  for  each  bushel 
of  wheat  The  grain  is  emptied  upon  a  floor ;  a  little  of  it 
is  shovelled  to  one  side  by  one  person,  while  another 
•prink 1 08  the  solution  over  it,  and  this  process  is  continued 
until  the  whole  quantity  is  gone  over.  The  heap  is  then 
tamed  repeatedly  by  two  persons  working  with  shovels 
opposite  to  each  other.  After  lying  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
grain  absorbs  the  moisture,  and  is  ready  for  sowing  either 
by  hand  or  machine. 

The  season  for  wheat-sowing  extends  from  September  to 
April,  but  ordinarily  that  succeeds  best  which  is  committed 
to  the  ground  during  October  and  November.  When 
inmmer-fallowB  exist  the  first  sowings  axe  usually  made 
on  them.  It  is  desirable  that  the  land  neither  be  wet  nor 
very  dry  when  this  takes  place,  so  that  the  precise  time  of 
•owing  is  determined  by  the  weather;  but  it  is  well  to 
proceed  ss  soon  after  1st  October,  as  the  land  is  moist 
enough  to  insure  a  regular  germination  of  the  seed 

Over  a  large  portion  of  England  wheat  is  the  crop 
usually  sown  after  clover  or  one  years  "  seeds."  In  such 
esses  the  land  is  ploughed  in  the  end  of  September,  imme- 
diately harrowed,  and  wheat  sown  upon  it  by  s  drilling 
machine.  On  loose  soils  the  land-presser  is  frequently  used 
to  consolidate  the  soil  and  to  form  a  channel  for  the  seed, 
which  in  suck  esses  comes  up  in  rows,  although  sown  broad- 
cast It  is  more  usual,  however,  first  to  level  the  pressed 
furrows  by  harrowing,  and  then  to  use  the  drill,  by  means 
of  which  various  portable  manures  are  frequently  deposited 
along  with  the  seed-corn.  The  sowing  of  wheat  after  clover 
or  "  seeds,"  as  now  described,  is  rarely  practised  in  Scotland, 
where  it  so  invariably  fails  as  to  show  that  it  is  unauited  to 
our  northern  climate.  It  is  here  not  unusual,  however,  to 
plough  up  such  land  in  July  or  August,  and  to  prepare  it 
for  wheat-sowing  by  what  is  called  rag/allowing.  After 
the*  first  ploughing  the  land  is  harrowed  lengthwise,  so  as 
to  break  and  level  the  surface  of  the  furrows  and  does  the 
interlaces  without  tearing  up  or  exposing  any  green  sward. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  lie  for  ten  or  fourteen  days  to  allow 
tbt  herbage  to  die,  which  it  soon  does  at  this  season  when 
light  is  thus  excluded  from  it.     A  cross  ploughing  is  next 


fallow. 


The  fallow  and  clover  loss  being  disposed  of,  the  land 
from  which  potatoes,  beans,  pease,  or  vetches  have  been 
cleared  off  will  next  demand  attention.  When  these  crops 
have  been  carefully  horse  and  hand  hoed,  all  that  is 
required  is  to  clear  off  the  haulm  to  plough  and  sow.  If 
the  land  is  not  clean,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  short 
following  process  before  sowing  wheat  For  this  purpose 
the  surface  is  loosened  by  the  broads  hare  and  grubber,  the 
weeds  harrowed  out  and  raked  off,  after  which  the  land  is 
ploughed  and  sown.  On  soils  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  beans  and  wheat,  viz.,  those  in  which  clay  predominates, 
any  lengthened  process  of  autumn  cultivation  is  necessarily 
attended  with  great  hazard  of  being  interrupted  by  rain,  to 
the  loss  of  seed-time  altogether.  Every  pains  should  there- 
fore be  taken  to  have  the  land  so  cleaned  beforehand  that 
these  unseasonable  efforts  may  bs  dispensed  with ;  and  to  have 


the  sowing  and  harrowing  to  follow  so  closely  upon  the 
ploughing  as  to  diminish  to  the  utmost  the  risk  of  hindrance 
from  wet  weather.  As  the  crops  of  mangolds,  carrots,  or 
turnips  arrive  at  maturity,  and  are  either  removed  to  the 
store-heap  or  consumed  by  sheep  where  they  grow,  succes- 
sive sowings  of  wheat  can  be  made  as  the  ploughing  is 
accomplished  and  as  the  weather  permits.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  it  is  only  on  soils  naturally  dry,  or 
mads  so  by  thorough  draining,  and  which  are  also  clean 
and  in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  that  wheat-sowing  can  be 
continued  with  advantage  during  the  months  of  December 
and  January.  Ii  the  whole  of  those  conditions  do  not 
obtain,  it  is  wiser  to  refrain  until  February  or  March. 
When  these  late  winter  sowings  are  made,  it  ia  of  especial 
importance  to  sow  close  up  to  the  ploughs  daily,  as  a  very 
slight  fall  of  rain  will,  at  this  season,  unfit  the  land  for 
bearing  the  harrows.  This  sowing  and  harrowing,  in  de- 
tail, is  the  more  easily  managed,  that  in  the  circumstances 
cross-harrowing  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  Under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  as  to  weather  and  drainage, 
soils  with  even  a  slight  admixture  of  clay  in  their  composi- 
tion will  at  this  season  plough  up  somewhat  clammy,  so 
that  cross-harrowing  pulls  the  furrows  too  much  about,  and 
exposes  the  seed,  instead  of  covering  it  more  perfectly. 
Two  double  turns  of  the  harrows  Ungthteu*  is  as  much  as 
should  be  attempted  at  this  season. 

The  sowing  of  tpnng-vheai  is  only  expedient  on  dry  and 
fertile  soils  with  a  good  exposure.  Unless  the  whole  con- 
ditions are  favourable,  there  is  much  risk  of  spring-sown 
wheat  being  too  late  to  be  properly  ripened  or  well  har- 
vested. On  the  dry  and  fertile  soils  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tweed,  where  the  entire  fallow-break  is  sown  with  turnips, 
and  where  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  large  breadth 
cleared  in  time  for  sowing  wheat  in  autumn,  it  is  the 
practice  to  sow  it  largely  in  February  and  March,  and 
frequently  with  good  success.  Many  judicious  farmers  are, 
however,  of  opinion,  that,  taking  the  average  of  a  twenty 
years'  lease,  barley  is  a  more  remunerative  crop  than 
spring-sown  wheat,  even  under  circumstances  most  favour- 
able to  the  latter.  When  it  is  resolved  to  try  it,  a  very  full 
allowance  of  seed  should  be  given — not  lees  than  three 
bushels  per  acre,  and  31  will  often  be  better.  If  the 
plants  hsve  room  they  will  tiller ;  and  thus  the  ripening  of 
the  crop  is  retarded,  the  risk  of  mildew  increased,  and  the 
quality  of  the  grain  deteriorated.  As  much  seed  should 
therefore  be  sown  as  will  yield  plants  enough  to  occupy  the 
ground  fully  from  the  first,  and  thus  remove  the  tendency 
to  tillering.  By  such  full  seeding  a  fortnight  is  frequently 
gained  in  the  ripening  of  the  crop,  and  this  frequently 
makes  all  the  difference  between  a  remunerative  crop  and 
a  losing  one. 

Much  controversy  has  taken  place  about  the  quantities 
of  seed-wheat  which  should  be  used  per  acre.  The  advo- 
cates of  thin  seeding  have  been  so  unguarded  and  extra- 
vagant in  their  encomiums  of  their  favourite  method, — 
some  of  them  insisting  that  anything  more  than  a  few 
quarts  per  acre  does  but  waste  seed  and  lessen  the  produce, 
— that  many  persons  have  been  induced  to  depart  from 
their  usual  practice  to  their  serious  cost  It  is  true  that 
with  land  in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  and  kept  scrupulously 
clean  by  frequent  hoeings,  a  full  crop  of  wheat  may  be 
obtained  from  half  a  bushel  of  seed  per  sere,  provided  that 
it  is  sown  in  September,  and  deposited  regularly  over  the 
surface.  But  what  beyond  a  trifling  saving  of  seed  is 
gained  by  this  practice  t  And  at  what  cost  and  hazard  is 
even  this  secured  t  It  is  a  mere  fallacy  to  tell  ua,  as  the 
advocates  of  excessively  thin  seeding  so  often  do,  that  they 
obtain  an  increase  of  so  many  hundred-fold,  whereas  thick 
seeders  cannot  exceed  from  twelve  to  twenty  fold,  when 
after  all  the  gross  produce  of  the  latter  may  exceed  that  of 
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the  former  by  more  than  the  quantity  of  seed  saved,  with 
lesa  expense  in  culture,  leas  risk  from  accidents  and  disease, 
an  earlier  harvest,  and  a  better  quality  of  grain.  Such  a 
crowding  of  the  ground  with  plants  as  prevents  the  proper 
development  of  the  ear  is  of  course  to  be  avoided ;  but  the 
moat  experienced  growers  of  wheat  are  convinced  of  the 
benefit  of  having  the  ground  fully  occupied  at  the  time 
when  active  spring  growth  begins.  This  is  secured  by 
using  two  bushels  per  acre  for  the  sowing  mode  early  in 
October,  and  by  increasing  this  quantity  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  peck  per  week  until  three  bushels  is  reached,  which 
may  bo  held  as  the  maximum.  Less  than  this  should  not 
be  used  from  tho  middlo  of  November  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  These  are  the  quantities  to  be  used  in  broad-cast 
sowing ;  when  drilling  or  dibbling  is  resorted  to,  two-fifths 
less  seed  will  suffice.  In  Scotland,  at  least,  often  repeated 
trials  have  shown  that  larger  crops  are  obtained  by  broad- 
casting than  by  drilling.  The  latter  mode  is,  however,  to 
be  preferred  wherever  the  land  is  infested  by  annual  weeds, 
which  can  then  be  got  rid  of  by  hoeing.  When  clover  and 
grass-seeds  are  sown  with  the  grain  crop,  it  is  believed  also 
that  they  thrive  better  from  the  grain  being  sown  in  rows, 
probably  because  in  this  case  light  and  air  ore  less  excluded 
from  them.  It  is  believed  also  that  in  highly-manured 
■oils  of  a  loose  texture,  grain  deposited  somewhat  deeply  in 
rows  is  less  liable  to  lodge  than  when  sown  broad-cast  and 
shallower.  When  drilling  and  hoeing  are  resorted  to,  the 
latter  is  effected  most  cheaply  and  effectively  by  using 
Garret's  horse-hoe.  The  mere  stirring  of  the  soil  is  con- 
sidered by  many  farmers  to  be  so  beneficial  to  the  wheat 
crop  that  they  use  the  borso-hoo  irrespective  of  the  presence 
of  weeds.  Others  are  of  opinion  that,  apart  from  the 
destruction  of  weeds,  hoeing  is  injurious  to  grain  crops, 
alleging  that  the  cutting  of  their  surface  roots  weakens  the 
stems  and  increases  their  liability  to  fall  over.  Carefully 
conducted  experiments  are  required  to  settle  this  point. 
We  havo  no  personal  experience  bearing  upon  it  beyond 
this,  that  we  havo  repeatedly  seen  a  wheat  crop  much 
benefited  by  mere  harrowing  in  spring.  It  is  always  use- 
ful to  roll  wh  at,  and  indeed  all  cereal  crops,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  reaping  process,  although  no  other  benefit 
should  result  from  it  When  the  plants  have  been  loosened 
by  severe  frosts,  or  are  suffering  from  tho  attacks  of  the 
wire-worm,  the  use  of  Crosskill's  roller  is  usually  of  great 
benefit  to  the  crop. 

A  plan  of  growing  wheat  year  after  year  on  the  same 
field  without  the  use  of  manure  was  practised  for  a  number 
of  years  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Smith  of  Lois  Weedon,  North- 
amptonshire, and  detailed  by  him  in  the  pages  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  and  in  a  pamphlet 
which  has  passed  through  many  editions  and  had  a  very 
extensive  circulation.  His  plan  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
revival  of  that  of  Jethro  Tull,  but  with  this  important 
difference,  that  whereas  Tull  occupied  his  ground  with 
alternate  double  rows  of  wheat  a  foot  apart,  and  vacant 
spaces,  five  feet  wide,  which  were  carefully  cultivated  by 
ploughings  and  horse-hoeings  repeated  at  intervals  from  the 
springing  of  the  wheat  until  midsummer,  Mr  Smith  intro- 
duced two  important  elements  in  addition,  via.,  thorough 
draining,  and  trenching  the  vacant  spaces  in  autumn,  so  as 
to  bring  portions  of  subsoil  to  the  surface.  A  field  treated 
on  this  system  consists  of  alternate  strips  of  wheat  and 
bare  fallow,  which  are  made  to  exchange  places  year  by 
rear,  so  that  each  successive  crop  occupies  a  different  site 
from  its  immediate  predecessor.  It  has  also  the  benefit  of 
the  fresh  soil  brought  up  by  the  previous  autumn's  double- 
digging,  which  is  subsequently  mellowed  and  pulverised  by 
lengthened  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  by  frequent 
stirrings.  The  produce  obtained  by  Mr  Smith  from  his 
acre  thus  treated  was  very  nearly  34  bushels  each  year  for 


tho  first  five  years ;  but  as  his  crops  steadily  improved,  hk 
average  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  was  fully  36  bushels. 
Writing  in  July  18C1,  he  said,  "The  growing  crop  for 
1861,  notwithstanding  the  frost,  looks  strong  and  well, 
with  scarcely  a  gap.  Thus  year  after  year  gives  growing 
confidence  in  the  scheme."  On  steam-power  being  intro- 
duced, Mr  Smith  became  convinced  of  the  practicability  of 
carrying  out  his  system  with  advantage  on  an  entire  farm. 
At  first  he  restricted  himself  to  the  employment  of  manual 
labour,  but  he  subsequently  invented  a  set  of  implements 
for  sowing,  covering  in,  rolling,  and  hoeing  his  crops  by 
horse  labour.  We  give  in  his  own  words  his  directions 
for  carrying  out  this  system,  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
advantages  of  it,  and  the  cost  of  thus  cultivating  an  acre : — 

"  1  suppose,  st  the  outset,  the  Isnd  intended  for  wheat  te  be 
wheat  land ;  baring  besides  a  fair  depth  of  staple,  and  a  subsoil,  as 
will  generally,  though  not  universally  be  the  case,  of  the  same 
chemical  composition  with  the  surface.  I  suppose  it  dry.  or  drained 
three  feet  deep  at  UaM;  well  cleaned  of  weeds ;  the  lands  cast ;  ard 
the  whole  tolerably  level. 

"  1  First  of  all,  then,  plough  the  whole  land,  when  dry,  ene 
inch  deeper  than  the  need  staple.  If  it  turn  op  cloddy,  bring  tbe 
clods  down  with  the  roller  or  the  crasher.  Let  this  be  done,  if 
possible,  in  August.  Hsrrow  deep,  so  ss  to  get  five  or  sis  inches 
of  loose  mould  to  admit  the  preaaer.  Before  sowing  wait  for  rain. 
After  the  rain  wait  for  a  fine  day  or  two  to  dry  the  surface.  With 
this  early  commencement  a  week  or  two  is  of  no  material  import- 
ance compared  with  that  of  ploughing  dry  and  sowing  wet. 

"  As  early  as  possible,  however,  in  September,  get  in  your  sred 
with  the  presaer-orill,  or  with  some  implement  which  forms  a  firm- 
bedded  channel  in  which  to  deposit  the  seed,  grain  by  grain,  a  tew 
inches  apart.    Cover  over  with  the  crusher  or  rough  roller. 

"  2.  When  the  lines  of  whrst  appear  above  ground,  guard  against 
the  rook,  the  lark,  and  the  slug — a  bits  suggestion,  but  ever  needful, 
especially  here.  And  now,  and  at  spring,  and  all  through  summer, 
watch  for  the  weeds,  and  wsgs  constant  warfare  against  them.  The 
battle  may  last  for  a  year  or  two,  or  in  some  foul  cases  even  mors ; 
but,  in  the  end,  the  mastery,  and  its  fruits,  without  fail,  will  be 
yours. 

"  3.  The  plant  being  now  distinctly  visible,  dig  the  intervals  two 
spits  deep,  increasing  the  depth,  year  after  year,  till  they  eome  to 
twenty  or  twenty-four  inches.  Bring  up  at  first  only  four,  or  five, 
or  six  inches,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  whether  tena- 
cious, or  loamy,  or  light  To  bring  up  mors  at  the  outset  would 
be  a  vaMeful  and  injuriout  expense. 

"  The  digging  is  done  thue :— Before  proceeding  with  the  work,  a 
few  cute  are  made  within  three  inches  of  the  wheat,  the  back  of  ths 
spade  being  towards  tho  rows.  A  few  double  spits,  first  of  all,  at 
the  required  depth,  are  then  thrown  out  on  the  headland,  and  there 
left  for  the  present  After  this,  ss  the  digging  proceeds,  the  staple 
is  cast  to  the  bottom,  and  the  subsoil  thrown  gently  on  the  top. 
This  process  is  carried  on  throughout  the  whole  interval ;  at  the  end 
of  which  interval,  just  so  much  space  Is  left  vacant  as  was  occupied 
by  the  soil  thrown  out  at  the  beginning  of  it  la  commencing  the 
second  interval  at  that  finished  end,  the  e-rth  is  thrown  out  as  at  first, 
not  on  the  headland,  however,  but  into  the  vacant  space  of  the  first 
interval.    And  so  on  all  over  the  acre. 

"  4.  Late  in  winter,  and  early  in  spring,  watch  your  opportunity, 
in  dry  weather,  before  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  laid  bare,  to  press 
them  with  the  crusher. 

"  ft.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  stir  the  spaces  between  the 
rows  aa  often  as  the  surface  becomes  crusted  over;  and  move  the 
settled  intervals  fonr  or  five  inches  deep  with  the  common  scarifier, 
set  first  of  all  about  twenty-eight  inches  wide,  reducing  the  width 
till  it  come  by  degrees  to  twenty -four  and  eighteen  inches.  Continue 
the  process,  if  possible,  at  the  last-named  width,  up  to  the  time  of 
flowering  in  June. 

"  These  operations  are  indispensable  to  full  success,  and  happily 
can  be  carried  on  at  little  cost ,  for,  while  the  Intervals  of  each  acre 
can  be  scarified  in  fifty  minutes,  the  horse-hoe  implement,  coTcring 
two  lands  st  once,  can  stir  between  the  ruws  in  twenty-five. 

"6.  Immediately  the  crop  is  carried,  clean  the  Intervale,  and 
move  them  with  the  scarifier  in  orcjer  to  sow,  without  delay,  the 
ahed  grains  When  those  vegetate  and  come  up  into  plant,  more 
ths  intervals  again  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  so  destroy  them. 
After  that,  level  with  ths  harrow  implement,  and  ths  land  la  ready 
for  ths  drill. 

"If  anything  occur  to  prevent  the  so  wins  early  In  September, 
and  to  drive  you  to  the  end  of  October,  set  the  drill  for  a  thicker 
crop.  But,  If  possible,  sow  early— for  this  reason.  Tillered  wbeat 
has  a  bad  name.  But  that  has  reference  only  to  wheat  which  baa 
tillered  late  in  ths  spring.  And  certainly,  in  that  ease,  Users  is 
the  fear  of  danger  to  the  crop,  and  danger  to  the  sample.  For 
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«nwli(  no  mildew  to  fall  on  It,  even  then  th*  pUnt  ripens 
a»«v.n]y  ;  th*  early  stems  being  ready  for  the  aickle,  while  th* 
late-crown  ihooU  havs  scarcely  lost  their  verdure.  But  if  mildew 
eom*  when  the  lUm  is  toft,  and  eaccnlent,  ud  porous,  instead  of 
bsing,  as  it  should  be  at  that  time,  glased  and  case-hardened  against 
its  attacks,  the  enemy  enter*  in  and  check*  th*  circulating  sap  ; 
and  the  end  la,  blackened  straw,  light  ears,  and  shrivsllsd  groin. 
Taarefora,  aow  early.  Let  the  plant  tiller  before  winter.  Give 
evary  aUm  an  equal  start  at  spring  ;  and  then,  with  a  strict 
adherence  to  rule,  there  need  be  no  alarm  a*  to  the  result,  subject 
only  to  those  visitations  from  which  no  wheat,  on  any  system,  in 
the  same  description  of  soil,  and  under  tin  came  climate,  is 
secure."— (Sea  pamphlet,  Wori  in  •Sretion,  p.  36.) 

"The  advantage*  of  the  system  of  corn-growing  which  I  bar* 
described  are  principally  these  : — First,  while  ons  crop  of  wheat  is 
growing,  tbs  unsown  intervals  of  t'te  cere  are  being  fallowed  and 
prepared  for  another.  This  the  former  well  know*  to  be  of  infinite 
moment,  meeting,  as  it  does,  ons  of  the  greatest  difficulties  he  has 
to  contend  with.  Next,  upon  this  half-portion  of  the  acre,  tilled 
as  1  describe,  there  is  a  yield  equal  to  avorag*  crops  on  s  whole 
sue.  Then,  for  half  the  portion  of  an  acre,  there  is,  of  course, 
only  half  the  labour  and  half  the  expense  of  en  entire  acre  required 
for  cnlti ration.  A  nd,  lastly,  the  hand-labour  required  find*  constant 
employment  for  the  poor."—  (Aid.,  p.  17.) 

"After  harrowing,  and  cleaning,  and  levelling  the  whole,  I 
marked  out  the  ehannets  for  ths  seed  with  my  prttur  implement, 
which  is  drawn  with  ons  horse,  and  preaaea  two  lands  at  one*.  My 
l  of  implements,  to  bs  tl 
'  lf — behind  ths 


plate,  embraced  a  drill,  which  waa 
resser-whscls,  and  to  drop  *ecd  by 
wed  into  the  hard  channels,  *Tb.  spindls  of  the  prwsser  tu  to 
torn  the  drill -wheels,  end  ths  boxes  were  to  be  made  removable. 


IWing  enable  to  accomplish  this  in  tims  tor  this  year's  sowing.  I 
hsd  lbs  seed,  as  heretofore,  dropped  by  hand*,  and  covered  over  by 

"Thee*  rollers  form  the  roller  xmpltmtnt  in  the  sam*  frame,  and 
sr*  managed  thus  :  ths  three-wheeled  press* rs  are  removed  from 
their  sockets,  and  in  their  place  two  rough  rollers,  formed  of  several 
vheel*  on  the  self-cleaning  principle,  are  introduced,  and  cover 
ever  two  land*  at  one*. 

"  Ths  portion  of  the  field  thus  seeded  will  11*  in  this  firm  but 
wash  stat*  till  spring  tims.  Then,  when  the  rollers  have  been 
applied  again  to  keep  the  roots  of  the  phut  well  in  their  place, 
Uiey  too  will  be  removed  from  the  frame,  and  light  wheels  and 
hoes  will  b*  attached,  forming  ths  horukot  implrmtnl,  for  hoeing 
sod  itirring  between  the  wheat. 

"There  is  yet  one  other  us*  for  the  Implement  frame.  The 
iatervel*  of  tli*  wheat  h*ving  been  trenched  in  autumn,  and  wall 
aad  frequently  atirred  by  the  common  scarifier  at  spring,  era  shot 
out  by  the  wide-epreading  wheat-plant  in  June  from  all  further 
processes  till  th*  crop  U  cnt  *nd  carried.  They  are  then  to  b* 
moved  and  levelled  by  the  common  one  bono  scarifier  for  seed- 
time. After  this  wvll  follow  th*  harrow.  The  hoe*  will  be 
rvmoved  from  the  frame,  and  two  small  harrows  will  be  attached, 
to  cover  two  Isnds  at  one*  ;  and  with  this  implement  th*  horse  will 
walk  on  th*  ftabble-land,  between  what  before  were  the  intervals  ; 
and  the  rrcl*  of  operations  is  now  complete. 

"la  all  these  operation*  (excepting  in  that  of  acarifying)  the 
•own  land*,  and  land*  about  to  be  made  ready  for  sowing,  am 
astouched  by  the  foot  of  man  or  horse. 

"The  time  occupied  in  scarifying  the  lend  is  sbout  sn  hour  ths 
a.  ,-r  j  in  heavily  pressing  ths  chsnnel*  for  the  seed,  half  an  hour  ; 
la  the  other  op*r*tion*  about  20  or  15  minute* "-(Pp.  15,  16.) 

"Th*  nresaer-drill  «pok«n  of  in  p.  25,  is  completed,  and  1  now 
sow  the  four  acre*  in  94  minutes,  timed  by  watch  ;  being  at  the 
rate  of  II  or  20  scrss  a  day  in  a  day  of  8  hours,  with  a  bore*  of 
sverag*  power  and  speed. 

"  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  keep  ths  drill  in  Its  own 
frame,  — devoting  another  frame  to  th*  roller-wheel*  or  crusher,  th* 
hoes,  th*  scanners,  and  harrows,  all  of  which  are  made  removable, 
and  which,  with  ths  exception  a*  ths  spade,  ths  hand-hoc,  and  the 
common  scarifier  for  stirring  tbs  intervale,  perform  the  whole  cycle 
of  opcrationa  for  cultivating  th*  land  for  wheat" — (Pp.  33,  34.) 
"  I  have  only  to  show  now,  by  my  fresh  balance -sheet,  how  with 


suitable  implements,  on  wheat-land,  the  whole 
reooomi       sa  wsll  as  easy  sod  expeditious. 
"Ons  aouhle  digging  in  autumn  .  . 

Thro*  stirrings  with  scarifier  at  spring  (Jd.) 
One  ditto  with  scarifier  and  harrow  iraplsmont, 

before  sowing  ..... 
Two  peeks  ef  seed  (5a  the  bushel)  .  . 
Pressing  snd  drilling  .... 

Rough  rolling  

Pour  hosing*  between  wheat  with 
■Mod.)        .       .  . 
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"Th*  produce,  supposing  it  squad  to  that  of  former  years,  in 
round  numbers,  would  b*  :— 

"  four  quarter*  and  two  bushel*  of  wheat  (at  40a.) .    **8  10  0 
Ons  ton  and  12  cwt  of.traw  (at  £1  the  ton)     .      3   4  0 


Deduct  outlay 

Total  amount  of  profit 


All  14 
S  14 


£2    1  0 


M  0  0" 

—{IUtL,  p.  30.) 

Particular  attention  wo*  directed  to  this  system  of  wheat 
culture  by  a  lecture  on  TulTs  huabendry,  delivered  by 
Professor  Way,  at  a  council  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  and  by  the  animated  discus- 
sion which  followed  ;  when  several  gentlemen  who  had 
visited  Mr  Smith's  farm  bore  testimony  to  the  continued 
excellence  of  his  crops,  and  intimated  that  they  and  others 
had  begun  to  test  the  system  upon  their  own  farms.  If 
such  a  practice  con  ir  Joed  be  pursued  on  the  generality 
of  clay-eoils,  then  th«  puzzling  problem  of  how  to  cultivate 
them  with  a  profit  ia  solved  at  once.  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  practical  farmers  would  regard  otherwise 
than  with  incredulity  a  system  which  so  flatly  contradicts 
all  existing  theory  and  practice.  The  facte  submitted  to 
them  by  Mr  Smith  being  beyond  challenge,  they  would 
naturally  imagine  there  must  be  some  peculiarity  in  the 
•oil  at  Lois  Wcedon  which  enabled  it  to  sustain  such  heavy 
and  continued  demands  on  its  fertility;  and  that  the  issue, 
there  and  elsewhere,  must  eventually  be  utter  sterility. 
For  our  own  port,  believing  that  we  have  exceeding  much 
to  learn  in  every  department  of  agriculture,  wo  cannot 
thus  summarily  dispose  of  these  facts.  We  simply  accept 
them  as  true,  and  leave  the  exposition  of  them  to  txperirnee, 
whose  verdict  we  await  with  much  interest. 

But  Mr  Smith  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  furnished 
us  with  information  regarding  the  continuous  growth  of 
wheat  for  a  series  of  years  on  the  same  soiL  Mr  Lawca, 
at  Rothamsteod,  in  Herts,  so  well  known  by  his  interesting 
papers  on  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Ayricvlturai 
Society1 1  Journal,  has  furnished  some  facta  in  connection 
with  the  culture  of  wheat  on  clay  soils  to  which  farmers 
were  little  prepared  to  give  credence.  Mr  Caird,  who 
visited  Rothamatead  early  in  1851,  thus  refers  to  the  sub- 
ject in  his  valuable  work ; — 

"  On  a  soil  of  hsevy  loam,  oa  which  th**p  cannot  be  fed  on  tur- 
nips, 4,  5,  and  6  fset  sbovs  tks  chalk,  and  therefore  uniuflaeeccd 
by  it,  except  in  so  fsr  a*  it  la  thereby  naturally  drained,  tew  crops 
of  wheat  have  been  taken  la  succession,  ons  portion  always  withe  Jt 
any  manure  whatever,  and  th*  rest  with  *  variety  of  manure,  tho 
assets  of  which  have  been  carefully  observed  Tho  Mod  is  of  ths 
red  cluster  variety,  drilled  uniformly  in  row*  at  8  inches  snort, 
and  two  bushels  to  ths  sere,  hand-hoed  twice  in  spring,  and  Kept 
perfectly  free  from  weeds.  When  th*  crop  is  removed  the  land  i* 
scarified  with  Ben  tail's  skimmer,  all  weeds  srs  removed,  it  is  ploughed 
once,  snd  ths  seed  for  the  next  crop  is  then  drilled  in.  .Purine  the 
ten  years,  ths  land,  in  a  natural  atato,  without  manure,  has  produced 
a  uniform  average  of  18  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre,  with  100  lb.  of  straw 
per  bushel  of  wheat,  the  actual  quantity  varying  with  the  change  of 
season*  between  14  and  20  buahels.  Tim  repetition  of  th*  crop  has 
mads  no  diminution  or  change  in  th*  uniformity  of  th*  average,  and 
th*  conclusion  seems  to  bo  established,  thst  if  th*  land  is  kept  clean, 
and  worked  at  proper  seasons,  it  is  impossible  to  exhaust  tMa  soil 
below  the  power  of  producing  16  buahels  of  wheat  every  year. 

"  Uut  this  natural  produce  may  be  doubled  by  th*  application  of 
certain  manure*.  Of  these,  Mr  Laws*'*  experiments  led  him  to 
conclude  that  ammonia  is  th*  essential  requisite.  His  conclusions 
are  almost  uniform,  that  no  organic  matter  aflVcta  th*  produce  of 
wheat,  except  in  so  far  as  it  yields  smroonia  ;  and  that  ths  whole 
of  ths  organic  matter  of  tho  corn  crop  is  taken  from  t>*  atxnosphsro 
by  th*  medium  of  ammonia.  Thsre  is  a  constant  lose  of  ammonia 
going  on  by  sijiiretiou,  ao  that  a  larger  quantity  must  be  supplied 
than  i*  contained  ia  th*  crop.    For  practical  purpose*,  6  lb.  of 
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aonla  U  found  to  produce  a  luuhcl  or  wheat,  and  the  cheapest 
form  of  ammonia  at  present  being  Parurian  guano,  1  cwt.  of  that 
substance  may  ba  calculated  to  give  4  buahela  of  wheat  Tbo 
natural  produce  of  16  buahele  an  acre  may  therefore  be  doubled  by  aa 
application  of  4  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano.  To  this,  however,  there 
la  a  limit — diraato.  Ammouia  gives  growth,  but  it  depends  on 
climate  whether  that  produce  Is  straw  or  corn.  In  a  wet,  cold 
•nmmer  a  hoary  application  of  amenooia  produces  an  undue  de- 
velopment of  tho  circulating  condition  of  the  plant,  the  crop  is  laid, 
and  the  fanner's  hopoa  aro  disappointed.  Seven  of  corn  to  tan  of 
straw  is  usually  the  most  productive  crop ;  five  to  tea  seldom  yields 
welL  The  prudent  farmer  will  therefore  regulate  his  application  of 
aintsnnia  with  a  reference  to  the  average  character  of  the  climate  in 
which  hie  farm  ia  situated. 

"The  practical  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is  this,  that  In  the 
cultivation  of  a  clay-land  farm,  of  aimilar  quality  of  soil  to  thst  of 
Mr  U«t-.,  there  is  no  other  restriction  necessary  than  to  keep  the 
land  dean  ;  that  while  it  ia  very  possible  to  reduce  the  land  by 
weeds,  it  is  irnpossiHie  to  txhautX  it  (to  a  certain  point  it  may  bo 
riHucttf)  by  cleanly  cultivated  corn  corps  ;  that  it  is  an  ascertained 
fa.  t  that  wheat  may  be  taken  on  soils  of  this  description  (provided 
they  are  mauurod)  veer  after  year,  with  no  other  limit  than  the  neces- 
sity for  dunning  the  laud,  and  that  may  best  be  aeoompliehed  by 
an  occaoioual  green  crop — to/nip  or  mangold,  as  Lost  suits— st 
great  inurvala,  the  straw  being  brought  to  the  moet  rotten  state, 
and  kvj]4iai|  in  the^grcateit  possible  qnantity  to  insure  a  good  crop, 

torily  proved,  the  present  mods  of  cultivating  heavy  days  may  be 
greatly  changed,  and  tho  owners  and  occupiers  of  such  soils  be  better 
componaaUid  in  their  cultivation  than  they  have  of  late  had  reason 
to  anticipate."— (Csird's Englith  Agriculture,  in  1830  and  1881,  pp. 
480-441)  » 

It  is  certainly  curious  to  observe,  that  tho  addition  of 
four  cwt.  of  guano  bring*  up  the  produce  of  Mr  Lawea't 
acre  from  ita  average  annual  rate  of  sixteen  bushels,  under 
its  reduced  normal  atate,  to  very  nearly  the  some  as  Rev. 
Mr  Smith's  acre  under  hie  system  of  alternate  stripe  of  corn 
and  summer  fallow. 

From  information  carefully  gathered,  Mr  Coird  givca  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  average  produce  of  wheat  per  acre 
in  26  of  the  82  counties  of  England  visited  by  him  ia  26} 
bushels,  or  14  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  estimated  at  in 
the  same  counties  by  Arthur  Young  80  years  before.  Were 
the  country  generally  anything  like  as  well  cultivated  as 
particular  farms  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  porta  of  it, 
wo  should  have  the  present  average  increased  by  at  least 
eight  buahela  per  acre.  63  lb  per  bushel  is  a  weight  indi- 
cating a  good  quality  of  grain.  A  good  crop  of  wheat  will 
yield  a  ton  of  grain  and  about  two  tona  of  atraw  per  acre. 

Besides  ita  uses  on  tho  farm,  wheat  atraw,  in  certain 
limited  districts  in  the  south  of  England,  is  an  article  of 
come  value,  as  the  raw  material  of  a  not  unimportant  native 
maiejfacture,  namely,  Straw-Plait.  The  first  straws  used 
for  this  purpose  in  this  country  were  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Luton  in  Bedfordshire.  This  town  ia  still  the 
principal  seat  of  tho  straw  trade  and  straw  bonnet  manufac- 
ture, and  the  district  around  still  produces  the  finest  quality 
of  straws;  but  straw-growing  is  now  also  carried  on  in 
parts  of  Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  and 
Berkshire.  Light,  rich  sous  are  best  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose. Tho  kinds  of  wheat  grown  with  this  view  are  the 
Red  Lammas  and  tho  Chiddam.  A  bright,  clean,  tough 
straw  being  required,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  reaping  before 
tho  flag  of  the  straw  falls.  If  the  straw  ia  exposed  to  rain, 
it  becomes  rusted  or  sported ;  if  to  very  hot  and  dry 
weather,  it  gets  sunburnt  and  brittle.  The  utmost  care  and 
energy  must,  therefore,  be  used  to  get  the  crop  dried, 
carried,  and  stacked  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  favourable 
seasons  an  acre  of  wheat  will  yield  (besides  the  grain) 
from  15  cwt  to  a  ton  of  cut  straws,  of  the  value  of  £6  to 
£3  per  ton,  clear  of  all  expenses.  The  farmer  sells  his 
atraw  to  a  class  of  men  called  straw-factors,  who  draw  and 


>  Mr  Lawee  continues  these  experiments  of  growing 
cf  wheat  year  after  year  on  the  earns  site,  with  ■ 
the  res  alts  after  a  trial  of  thirty  years. 
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cut  the  straws  in  his  barn.  The  drawing  and  cutting-off  of 
tho  cars  being  there  performod,  the  factors  remove  the  straw 
to  their  own  premises.  There  it  undergoes  a  farther  cutting, 
ia  exposed  to  tho  fumes  of  sulphur,  assorted  into  proper 
lengths,  and  made  up  into  marketable  bunches  of  various 
sizes  and  qualities.  Thcso  bunches  are  disposed  of  to  the 
ploiters  at  the  various  markets  of  the  district.  About 
50,0C0  females  and  boys  are  engaged  in  plaiting.  No  plait 
is  maJc  iu  factories,  tlie  work  being  performed  by  the  wives 
and  children  of  agricultural  labourers  in  their  own  cottages, 
where  it  is  carried  on  all  the  year  except  in  harvest  The 
straw  trade,  in  ita  various  departments,  is  of  considerable 
importance  and  is  steadily  increasing.  The  gross  returns 
are  supposed  not  to  fall  ahort  of  £1,250,000  per  annum. 

There  "is  now  also  a  small  demand  for  wheat  atraw  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Section  2.— Barley. 

In  Great  Britain  barley  is  the  grain  crop  which  ranks 
next  in  importance  to  wheat,  both  in  an  agricultural  and 
commercial  point  of  view.  Ita  use  as  bread -corn  is  confined 
to  portions  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  where  unleavened 
cokes,  or  "bannocks  o'  barley  meal  "  still  constitute  the 
daily  bread  of  tho  peasantry.  It  ia  more  largely  used  in 
preparing  the  "  barley  broth"  so  much  relished  by  all  classes 
in  Scotland.  To  fit  the  grain  for  this  purpose,  it  is  pre- 
pared by  a  peculiar  kind  of  mill,  originally  introduced  from 
Holland  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  in  which  s  thick  cylinder 
of  gritty  sandstone  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  within  a  case 
of  perforated  sheet- iron.  The  barley  is  introduced  betwixt 
tho  stone  and  ita  case,  and  there  subjected  to  violent 
rubbing,  until  first  ita  husk  and  then  ita  outer  coatings  arc 
removed.  It  is,  however,  in  the  production  of  malt  liqnor 
and  ardent  spirits,  and  in  the  fattening  of  live  stock,  that 
our  barley  crops  are  chiefly  consumed.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  whole  community  if  this 
grain  were  more  largely  used  in  the  form  of  butcher-meat 
and  greatly  less  in  that  of  beer  or  whieky.  It  has  been 
customary  for  fanners  to  look  upon  distillation  as  beneficial 
to  them  from  the  ready  m  "*ket  which  it  affords  for  barley, 
and  more  especially  for  tu.)  lighter  qualities  of  this  and 
other  grain  crops.  But  this  is  a  very  short-sighted  view  of 
the  matter ;  for  careful  calculation  shows  that  when  the 
labouring  man  spends  a  shilling  in  the  dram-shop,  not  more 
than  a  penny  of  it  goes  for  the  agricultural  produce  (barley) 
from  which  the  gin  or  whisky  ia  made ;  whereas,  when  he 
spends  the  some  sum  with  the  butcher  or  baker,  nearly  the 
whole  amount  goes  for  the  raw  material,  and  only  a  frac- 
tion for  the  tradesman's  profits.  And  not  only  so,  but  the 
man  who  spends  a  part  of  his  wages  upon  strong  drink 
diminishes,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  his  ability  to 
buy  wholesorao  food  and  good  clothing ;  so  that,  apart 
from  the  moral  and  social  bearings  of  this  question,  it  can 
abundantly  be  ahown  that  whisky  or  beer  is  the  very  worst 
form  for  the  farmer  in  which  his  grain  can  be  consumed 
Were  the  £50,000,000  at  present  annually  spent  in  Great 
Britain  upon  ardent  spirits  (not  to  speak  of  beer),  em- 
ployed in  purchasing  bread,  meat,  dairy  produce,  vege- 
tables, woollen  and  linen  clothing,  farmers  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  relieved  from  oppressive  rates,  and,  on  tht 
other,  have  such  an  increased  demand  for  their  ataple  pro- 
ducts as  would  far  more  than  compensate  for  the  dosing  of 
what  is  at  present  the  chief  outlet  for  their  barley. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  barley  in  cultivation,  and 
some  of  them  aro  known  by  different  names  in  different 
districts.  Those  most  esteemed  at  present  in  Berwickshire 
and  neighbouring  countiea  aro  the  Chevalier,  the  Annat, 
and  the  common-early  tony-eared.  The  chevalier  produces 
the  finest  and  heaviest  grain,  weighing  usually  from  54  B> 
to  56  lb  per  bushel,  and  is  in  high  estimation  with  maltate<« 
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It  it  also  tall  and  stout  in  tho  straw,  which  is  less  liable  to 
lodge  than  that  of  the  common  barley;  and  when  thie 
accident  doae  happen,  it  haa  the  valuable  property  of  not 
producing  aftershoota  or  green*.  It  requires  about  fourteen 
days  lenger  than  the  common-early  to  reach  maturity,  bat 
m  it  admite  of  being  eown  earlier  than  the  latter  sort,  thie 
is  in  practice  no  drawback  to  it  The  Ann  at  barley 
resembles  the  chevalier  in  ita  leading  features,  bat  ia 
yellower  in  ita  complexion,  and  not  quite  bo  round  in  the 
grain.  It  ripens  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  chevalier,  and 
in  our  own  experience  ia  more  productive.  The  common- 
early  is  more  liable  than  those  just  noticed  to  suffer  from 
over-luxuriance.  It  ia  generally  used  for  the  latest  sowings 
on  those  portions  of  land  from  which  the  turnip  crop  has 
been  longest  in  being  removed. 

In  the  elevated  or  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  four- 
rowed  barley,  usually  called  bere  or  bigg,  is  cultivated,  as 
it  is  more  hardy,  and  ripens  earlier  thin  the  two-rowed 
varieties.  A  new  variety,  called  Victoria  bere,  is  said  to 
be  so  productive,  end  to  yield  such  a  heavy  sample,  as  to 
be  worthy  of  cultivation  even  in  lowland  districts. 

Barley  delights  in  a  warm,  friable  soil,  and  thrives  best 
when  the  seed  is  deposited  rather  deeply  in  a  tilthy  bed. 
Being  the  grain  crop  best  adapted  for  succeeding  turnips 
that  have  been  consumed  by  sheep- folding,  advantage 
must  be  taken  of  favouring  weather  to  plough  up  the  land 
in  successive  portions  as  the  sheep-fold  is  shifted.  80 
much  of  it  as  is  ploughed  before  1st  February  will  usually 
get  »o  mellowed  by  the  weather  as  to  be  easily  brought 
into  suitable  condition  for  receiving  the  seed.  In  Scotland 
the  usual  practice  is  to  sow  broadcast  on  this  stale  furrow, 
and  to  cover  the  seed  by  simple  harrowing.  A  better 
way  is  first  to  level  the  surface  by  a  stroke  of  the  harrows, 
tnd  then  to  form  it  into  ribs  twelve  inches  apart  by  such 
*n  implement  as  has  been  described  when  speaking  of 
Tennant's  grubber.  Over  this  corrugated  surface  the  seed 
is  sown  broadcast,  and  covered  by  another  turn  of  the 
harrows.  The  ribbing  loosens  the  soil,  gives  the  seed  a 
uniform  and  sufficient  covering,  and  deposits  it  in  rows. 
The  only  advantage  of  such  ribbing  over  drilling  is,  that 
the  soil  is  better  stirred,  and  the  seed  depoaited  more 
deeply,  and  less  crowded  than  ia  done  by  the  ordinary 
drills.  It  ia  certainly  of  great  advantage  to  have  the  seed- 
corn  deposited  in  narrow  lines,  so  far  as  the  working  of 
the  horse-hoe  is  concerned  ;  but  we  are  convinced  that 
suffer  stems,  larger  ears,  a  more  abundant  yield,  and  a 
brighter  sample,  ate  likely  to  be  obtained  when  the  seed  is 
loosely  scattered  in  a  channel  three  or  four  inches  wide 
than  when  crowded  into  a  narrow  line.  This  grain  is  now 
sown  considerably  earlier  than  heretofore.  When  the  soil 
is  enriched  by  plentiful  manuring,  ita  temperature  raised 
by  thorough  draining,  and  the  climate  and  exposure  favour- 
able, it  should  be  sown  as  early  in  March  as  possible,  and 
will  often  do  remarkably  well  although  sown  in  February. 
This  esrly  sowing  counteracts  that  tendency  to  over- 
loxuriance  by  which  the  crop  is  so  often  ruined  in  fertile 
•oils.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  early  sowing  (although 
aided  by  the  use  of  hum  moiling  machinery)  that  the 
average  weight  of  barley  ia  so  much  greater  now  than  it 
was  thirty  years  ago.  From  54  !t>  to  56  lb  per  bushel  is 
now  about  the  average  weight  in  well-cultivated  districts  ; 
while  57  S>  and  68  lb  ia  by  no  means  rare.  The  produce 
per  acre  ranges  from  30  to  60  bushels,  36  bushels  being 
about  the  sverage.  The  quantity  of  seed  used  per  acre  is 
from  2  \  to  3  bushels  for  broadcast  sowing,  and  about  a  third 
less  when  drilled.  As  already  remarked  in  regard  to  wheat, 
it  is  well,  as  the  season  advances,  to  avoid,  by  a  fuller 
allowance  of  seed,  the  temptation  to  excessive  tillering,  and 
consequent  unequal  and  later  ripening.  A  good  crop  of 
barley  yields  about  1  ton  each  per  acre  of  grain  and  straw. 


Section  3.— Oat*. 

Over  a  large  portion  of  England  oata  an  grown  only  as 
provender  for  horses,  for  which  purpose  they  are  fully 
ascertained  to  be  superior  to  all  other  grains.  Except, 
therefore,  on  fen-lands  and  recently-reclaimed  muiry  soils, 
the  cultivation  of  oats  in  South  Britain  bears  a  small 
proportion  to  the  other  cereals.  It  is  in  Scotland,  "the 
land  o'  cakes,"  that  this  grain  ia  most  esteemed  and  most 
extensively  cultivated.  Considerably  mora  than  half  of 
the  annual  grain  crops  of  Scotland  consists,  in  fact,  of  oata 
The  important  item  which  oatmeal  porridge  forms  in  the  diet 
of  her  peasantry,  and  of  the  children  of  her  other  classes, 
haa  something  to  do  with  this  extensive  culture  of  the  oet ; 
but  it  arises  mainly  from  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  her 
humid  climate.  As  with  the  other  cereals,  there  are  very 
numerous  varieties  of  the  oat  in  cultivation.  In  Messrs 
Law  son's  Synoptu  of  A$  Vegetable  Product*  of  Scotland,  it 
is  said  (Div.  i  p»  80),  "  Our  collection  comprises  nearly 
sixty  varieties,  about  thirty  of  which  are  grown  in  Scotland ; 
but  of  these  not  more  than  twelve  are  in  general  cultivation. 
These  twelve  varieties,  enumerated  in  the  order  of  then- 
general  cultivation,  are,  the  Potato,  Hopetoun,  Sandy, 
Early-Angus,  Late-Angus,  Grey- Angus,"  Blainalie,  Berlie, 
Dun,  Friesland,  Black  Tartarian,  and  Barbachlaw."  The 
first  four  kinds  in  this  list  are  those  chiefly  cultivated  on 
the  best  class  of  soils.  It  is  to  the  prtduce  of  these  that 
the  highest  market  prices  usually  have  reference.  The 
weight  per  bushel  of  these  sorts  usually  runs  from  42  lb 
to  46  m  From  50  to  60  bushels  per  acre  is  a  usual  yield 
of  oata  The  two  last  named  kinds  are  chiefly  esteemed 
for  their  large  produce,  and  adaptation  to  inferior  soils;  but 
being  of  coarse  quality,  they  are  chiefly  used  for  provender. 
A  variety  which  stands  the  winter  is  now  frequently  grown 
•in  England,  for  the  double  purpose  of  first  yielding  a  sea- 
sonable supply  of  green  food  to  ewes  and  lambs  in  early 
spring,  and  afterwards  producing  a  crop  of  grain.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  in  Scotland  wheat  does  not  prosper 
when  town  after  clover  or  pasture ;  but  with  the  oat  it  is 
quite  the  reverse,  as  it  never  grows  better  than  on  land 
newly  broken  up  from  grass.  It  is,  accordingly,  almost 
invariably  sown  at  this  stage  of  the  rotation.  The  land  is 
ploughed  in  December  or  January,  beginning  with  the 
strongest  soil,  or  that  which  has  lain  longest  in  grass,  that 
it  may  have  the  longest  exposure  to  the  mellowing  influences 
of  wintry  weather.  In  March  or  April  the  oats  are  sown 
broadcast  on  this  first  ploughing,  and  covered  in  by 
repeated  harro wings.  These  are  given  lengthwise  until  the 
furrows  are  well  broken  down,  for  if  the  harrows  are 
worked  across  the  ridges  before  this  is  effected,  they  catch 
hold  of  the  edges  of  the  slices,  and,  partially  lifting  them, 
permit  the  seed-corn  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  where  it  ia  lost 
altogether.  As  it  is  only  when  a  free  tilth  is  obtained 
that  the  crop  can  be  expected  to  prosper,  care  must  be 
taken  to  plough  early  and  somewhat  deeply,  laying  the 
furrows  over  with  a  rectangular  shoulder,  to  sow  when  the 
land  ia  in  that  state  of  dryness  that  admits  of  ita  crumbling 
readily  when  trode  upon,  and  then  to  use  the  harrows  until 
they  move  smoothly  and  freely  in  the  loose  sod,  two  or 
three  inches  deep.  The  Norwegian  harrow  ia  an  important 
auxiliary  to  the  common  ones  in  obtaining  this  result. 
When  wild  mustard  and  other  annual  weeds  abound,  it  is 
advisable  to  drill  the  crop  and  to  use  the  horse-hoe.  When 
the  land  is  dean,  the  general  belief  in  Scotland  is  that  the 
largest  crops  are  obtained  by  sowing  broadcast  When 
the  latter  plan  of  sowing  is  adopted,  from  4  to  6  bushels 
per  sere  is  the  quantity  of  seed  used.  The  latter  quantity 
is  required  in  the  case  of  the  Hopetoun  and  other  large- 
grained  varieties.  The  condition  of  the  soil  as  to  richness 
and  friability  must  alas  be  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
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mining  the  quantity  of  aeed  to  be  used.  When  it  is  in  high 
heart  and  likely  to  harrow  kindly,  a  leaa  quantity  will 
■uffice  than  under  opposite  conditions.  In  breaking  up  a 
tough  old  sward,  even  6  bushels  per  acre  may  be  too  little 
to  sow.  The  following  very  interesting  experiment  bearing 
on  this  point  was  made  in  the  county  of  Fife : — "  Mr 
Oulland,  Wemyss,  offered  a  sweepstakes  in  1850,  that  4 
bushels  of  oats,  sown  per  Scotch  acre,  in  poor  land,  would 
yield  a  better  produce  than  8  bushels  sown  under  similar 
conditions.  The  late  Mr  Hill,  maintaining  the  contrary, 
accepted  the  sweepstakes,  and  a  number  of  others  took  up 
the  same.  Experiments  were  made  by  Mr  Dingwall, 
Bomornie,  and  Mr  Buist,  HattonhilL  — 

In  Mr  Buist's  experiments, 
"  4  bask  town  yielded  28  bash,  per  acre,  34  IT.  per  both. 
8  bush,  town  yielded  M    „  84|  lb 

"  In  Mr  Dingwall's  experiments, 
"  4  bosh,  sown  yielded  45  bush,  per  sere,  884     P"  bush. 
8  bosh,  sown  yielded  49    „      „        39  tt     „  "l 

The  advocates  for  thin  seeding  will  of  course  regard  even 
the  least  of  these  quantities  as  foolishly  redundant  It  is 
quite  true,  that  if  the  land  is  in  good  heart,  the  crop  will 
ultimately  stand  close  on  the  ground  from  a  very  small 
seeding ,  but  it  will  take  two  or  three  weeks  longer  to  do 
this  than  if  the  land  had  been  fully  stocked  with  plants 
from  the  first,  by  giving  it  seed  enough.  In  our  precarious 
climate,  where  a  late  harvest  and  bad  crops  usually  go 
together,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  early, 
uniform,  and  perfect  ripening ;  and  as  liberal  seeding  tends 
directly  to  promote  such  a  result,  practical  farmers  will  do 
well  to  take  care  how  they  omit  such  a  simple  means  of 
attaining  so  important  an  end.  We  behove  that  it  is  on 
the  principle  now  indicated  that  the  superior  result,  both 
as  respects  quantity  and  quality  of  produce,  in  the  double- 
seeded  lots  in  the  experiments  now  cited,  is  to  be  explained. 

As  with  wheat,  the  vigour  and  productiveness  of  the  oat 
is  much  enhanced  by  frequent  change  of  seed.  Our 
agricultural  authorities  usually  assert  that  the  change 
should,  if  possible,  always  be  from  an  earlier  climate  and 
better  soil.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  as  regards  high-lying 
districts ;  but  with  a  good  soil  and  climate  we  have  always 
seen  the  best  results  with  seed  from  a  later  district*  A 
homely  old  couplet  tersely  expresses  the  experience  of  our 
ancestors  in  this  matter  of  the  changing  of  seed-corn  by 
directing  us  to  procure — 

"  Osts  from  the  hills,  bero  from  the  sea, 
Qude  wheat  and  pew  wherever  they  be." 

On  poor  hard  soils  it  is  usually  remunerative  to  apply  a 
cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  to  the  oat  crop,  sowing  it  broad- 
cast, and  harrowing  it  in  along  with  the  seed.  As  much 
additional  produce  is  thus  ordinarily  obtained  as  more  than 
pays  for  the  manure,  and  the  land  is,  in  all  respects,  left  in 
better  condition  for  the  succeeding  green  crop.  In  the 
case  both  of  very  light  and  strong  clay  soils,  we  have 
obtained  excellent  results  by  applying  a  liberal  dressing  of 
farm  yard  dung  in  autumn  to  grass  land  about  to  be  broken 
up  for  oats.  By  using  in  this  way  the  dung  produced 
during  the  summer  months,  we  have  obtained  abundant 
crops  of  oats  from  portions  of  land  which,  but  for  this, 
would  have  yielded  poorly;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
applying  the  bulky  manure  at  this  stage  of  the  rotation, 
instead  of  directly  for  the  succeeding  green  crop,  an 
important  saving  of  time  and  labour  has  been  effected,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  when  treating  of  turnip- 
culture. 

When  the  young  oat  plants  have  pushed  their  second 
leaf,  it  is  always  beneficial  to  use  the  roller,  as  it  helps  to 
protect  the  crop  from  the  evil  effects  of  drought,  and 
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facilitates  the  reaping  of  it 
much  from  a  disease  called 


The  oat  frequently  auffen 
segging  "  or  "  tulip  root," 
which  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  presence  it  a  maggot  is 
the  pith  of  the  stems  close  to  the  ground.  On  land  which 
is  subject  to  this  disease  it  is  advisable  not  to  sow  early. 
A  dressing  of  lime  is  also  believed  to  be  serviceable  as  a 
preventative.  On  muiry  soils  this  crop  is  also  not  unfre- 
quently  lost  by  what  is  called  "  daying."  This  seem*  to 
result  from  the  occurrence  of  frosty  nights  late  in  spring, 
when  the  crop  is  in  its  young  stage,  which,  when  grown 
on  such  soils,  it  cannot  withstand  The  application  of  huge 
dressings  of  lime  to  light  muiry  soils  greatly  aggravates 
this  tendency  to  laying  in  the  oat  crop.  The  only  effectual 
remedy  is  to  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil  by  a  good  coat- 
ing of  clay.  Oats  yield  about  1  ton  of  grain  and  1 J  ton  of 
straw  per  i 


Section  4. — Rye. 

The  extensive  cultivation  of  this  grain  in  any  country 
being  alike  indicative  of  a  low  state  of  agriculture,  and  of 


a  poor  style  of  living  among  its  peasantry,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  happy  circumstance  that  it  has  become  nearly 
obsolete  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  still  occasionally  met  with 
in  some  of  our  poorest  sandy  soils,  and  patches  are  occa- 
sionally grown  elsewhere  for  the  sake  of  the 
is  in  estimation  for  thatching,  for  making  bee-hives, 
for  stoning  horse-collars.  Its  cultivation  aa  a  catch 
to  furniah  early  food  for  sheep  in  spring,  is  on  the 


Section  6. — Leguminous 

The  only  members  of  this  family  statedly  cultivated  for 
their  grain  aro  beans  and  pease.  Before  the  introduction 
of  clover  and  turnips  these  legumes  occupied  a  more 
important  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  husbandman  than 
they  havo  done  since.  Indeed,  in  many  districts  naturally 
well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  turnips,  that  of  beans  and 
peaso  was  for  a  time  all  but  abandoned.  Recently,  however, 
increasing  precariousness  in  the  growth  of  clover,  and 
of  turnips,  where  they  have  been  sown  on  the  sai 
every  fourth  year  for  a  lengthened  period,  has  compelled 
farmers  to  return  to  the  culture  of  beans  and  pease  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  prolonging  the  intervals  in  the  periodic 
recurrence  of  the  former  crops.  But  it  is  found,  in  regard 
to  the  bean  itself,  in  districts  where  ft  has  long  occupied  s 
stated  place  in  rotations  of  six  or  seven  years,  that  its 
average  produce  gradually  diminishes.  We  have  thus  an 
additional  illustration  of  the  importance  of  introducing  as 
great  a  variety  of  crops  as  possible  into  our  field 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  beans  and  pease  are  now 
extensively  cultivated  on  dry  friable  soils.  Winter 
or  pease  of  some  early  variety,  are  generally  preferred  in 
such  cases.  The  grain  of  these  legumes,  though  partially 
used  for  human  food,  is  chiefly  consumed  by  horses  and  by 
fattening  cattle  and  sheep.  Being  highly  nutritious,  they 
are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  By  growing  beans  on  a 
limited  portion  of  the  land  assigned  to  cattle  crops,  a  largrr 
weight  of  beef  and  mutton  can  be  produced  from  a  given 
number  of  acres,  than  by  occupying  them  wholly  with  i 
forage,  and  pasturage.  Several  varieties  of  field  " 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  such  as  the 
bean,  the  tick,  the  Heligoland,  and  the  winter  bean.  The 
latter  was  introduced  into  England  about  tho  year  1825. 
and  there  rises  steadily  in  estimation.  It  has  been  tried  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  proves  quite  hardy,  but  is 
objected  to  from  the  exceeding  shortness  of  its  straw.  Bat 
for  this,  it  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  as  it  ripens  so  much 
earlier  than  the  spring-sown  varieties.  Beans  should  never 
be  sown  on  land  that  is  foul  By  diligent  horse  and  hand 
hoeing,  land  that  is  clean  to  begin  with  can  be  kept  so 
and  left  in  fine  condition  for  carrying  a  whit* 
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com  crop;  bat  in  opposite  circumstances  it  is  rare  to  get 
into  utter  confusion.    It  is  found  advisable,  therefore,  to 
take  beans  after  the  white  crop  that  has  succeeded  roots  or 
*  bare  fallow.    In  Berwickshire,  where  a  five-years'  course, 
consisting  of  turnips,  wheat,  or  barley,  two  years'  seeds, 
and  oats,  has  long  prevailed,  beans  are  now  not  unfre- 
qoently  introduced  by  substituting  them  for  the  second 
year's  grass.    A  four-years'  course  with  beans  instead  of  a 
portion  oi  the  seeds  is  certainly  preferable.    In  cultivating 
this  crop  the  land  is  ploughed  with  a  deep  furrow  in 
autumn,  a  dressing  of  dung  being  first  spread  over  the 
surface  and  turned  in  by  the  plough.    As  early  in  March 
as  the  state  of  the  soil  admits,  it  is  stirred  by  the  grubber 
and  harrowed.    The  seeds  are  then  deposited  either  in 
narrow  rows  14  inches,  or  in  wider  rows  27  inches  apart. 
The  latter  width  has  long  been  preferred  in  Scotland, 
because  of  its  admitting  of  the  free  use  of  the  plough  and 
the  drill -grubber,  in  addition  to  the  hoe,  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  plant's  growth,  and  also  from  a  belief  that 
the  free  entrance  of  light  and  air,  of  which  the  wide  rows 
admits,  increases  the  productiveness  of  the  crop.  We 
shall  describe  both  modes  of  culture,  and  then  state  the 
grounds  upon  which,  after  long  sharing  in  the  opinion  just 
noted,  and  following  that  practice,  we  now  give  a  decided 
preference  to  sowing  in  narrow  rows.    In  sowing  at  the 
wider  intervals,  the  soil,  having  been  prepared  as  already 
stated,  is  formed,  by  a  single  turn  of  the  common  plough, 
into  shallow  drills  27  inches  apart.    Ten  or  twelve  such 
drills  being  formed  to  begin  with,  the  seed  is  scattered 
broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  3  bushels  per  acre,  by  a  sower 
who  takes  in  six  of  these  drills  at  a  time,  and  gives  them 
a  double  cast,  or  by  a  drilling-machine,  which  sows  three 
rows  at  once.    The  beans  either  roll  into  the  hollows  as 
they  fall,  or  are  turned  in  by  the  ploughs,  which  now 
proceed  to  open  each  a  fresh  drill,  in  going  down  the  one 
side  of  the  working  interval,  and  to  cover  in  a  seeded  one 
in  returning  on  the  other  side.    If  tares  are  cultivated  on 
the  farm,  it  is  usual  to  sow  a  small  quantity  (say  a  pock 
per  acre)  amongst  the  beans,  on  which  they  are  borne  up, 
and  so  ripen  their  seeds  better,  and  yield  more  abundantly, 
than  when  trailing  on  the  ground    When  the  crop  comes 
to  be  thrashed  the  tares  are  easily  separated  from  the 
beans  by  sifting.    Ten  days  or  so  after  sowing,  the  drills 
are  partially  levelled  by  a  turn  of  the  chain  harrow ;  and 
if  the  land  is  cloddy,  it  is  smoothed  by  a  light  roller.  If 
showers  occur  when  the  bean  plants  are  appearing  above 
ground,  or  shortly  after,  the  common  harrows  may  be  used 
again  with  the  best  effect  in  pulverising  the  soil  and 
destroying  newly -sprung  weeds.    A  horse  and  hand  hoeing 
is  then  given,  and  is  repeated  if  weeds  again  appear. 
When  the  plants  have  got  about  6  inches  high  it  is 
beneficial  to  stir  the  sou  deeply  betwixt  the  rows  by  using 
Tennanf  s  grubber,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses.    For  this 
purpose  the  tines  are  set  so  close  together  as  to  clear  the 
rows  of  beans,  and  the  horses  are  yoked  to  it  by  a  main 
tree,  long  enough  to  allow  the  horses  to  work  abreast  in 
the  rows  on  either  side  of  the  one  operated  upon.  The 
sofl  is  thus  worked  thoroughly  to  the  depth  of  6  or  8 
inches,  without  reversing  the  surface  and  exposing  it  to 
drought,  or  risk  of  throwing  it  upon  the  plants.  Just 
before  the  blooms  appear  some  farmers  pass  a  bulking- 
plough  betwixt  the  rows,  working  it  very  shallow,  and  so 
as  merely  to  move  the  surface  soil  towards  the  plants. 
This  may  do  good,  but  a  deep  earthing  up  is  hurtful 
When  the  blooms  open  all  operations  should  cease,  as 
otherwise  much  mischief  may  be  done.    Such  an  amount 
of  culture  as  has  now  been  described  may  be  thought 
needlessly  costly  and  laborious,  but  unless  a  bean  crop  is 
kept  dean,  it  had  better  not  be  sown.    And  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  benefit  of  thi 


confined  to  it,  but  will  be  equally  shared  in  by  the  wheat 
crop  that  follows.    The  culture  of  winter  beans 


only  in  this,  that  they  require  to  be  sown  as  early  in 
autumn  as  the  removal  of  the  preceding  grain  crop  admits 
of.  When  it  is  determined  to  sow  in  14-inch  rows,  the 
seeds  are  deposited  by  any  of  the  corn  drilling-machines  in 
common  use,  set  for  the  specified  width  of  rows,  or  (which 
wo  prefer)  the  soil  is  formed  into  narrow  ribs  or  drills  by 
means  of  the  one-horse  plough,  the  seeds  are  scattered 
broadcast  by  hand  or  mac  hi  ne  over  this  corrugated  surface, 
and  they  are  covered  by  a  double  turn  of  the  common 
harrows,  and  rolled  by  a  light  roller.  As  soon  as  the  bean 
plants  appear,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  down  weeds  by 
diligent  hoeing.  Two  good  hoeings  wul  usually  suffice, 
for  by  the  timo  that  tho  second  is  accomplished,  the  crop 
will  speedily  so  close  in  as  to  render  any  further  hoeing 
impracticable  and  unnecessary.  After  repeated  trials  of 
these  two  modes  of  cultivation,  mado  alongside  of  each 
other,  we  have  found  that  the  produce  from  the  narrow 
rows  has  been  at  the  rate  of  from  4  to  6  bushels  more  per 
acre  than  that  from  the  wido  rows,  and  that  the  soil  has 
been  left  decidedly  cleaner  after  tho  former  than  aftor  the 
latter  mode.  It  is  certainly  somewhat  startling  to  find 
results  so  opposed  as  these  are  to  preconceived  opinion  and 
approved  practice.  And  yet,  when  the  matter  is  well 
considered,  it  becomes  obvious  enough  why  it  should  be  so. 
The  wide  rows  admit  of  a  most  effective  process  of  tillage 
and  hoeing  up  to  the  time  when  the  beans  come  into  bloom, 
when,  however,  it  must  wholly  cease.  But  when  farther 
culture  is  precluded,  the  need  for  it  by  no  means  ceases, 
seeing  that  the  rows  of  bean  plants  usually  remain  suffi- 
ciently apart  to  admit  of  tho  continued  growth  of  weeds 
during  tho  long  period  which  intervenes  betwixt  the 
blooming  and  the  ripening  of  the  crop.  And  hence  it 
happana— especially  if  the  spring  prove  cold  and  parching 
— that  although  tho  wide-rowed  beans  have  been  kept 
scrupulously  clean  up  to  the  time  of  blooming,  their 
upright  habit  of  growth  renders  it  impossible  that  they  can 
so  close  in  upon  the  wide  space  betwixt  the  rows,  as  to 
preoccupy  and  overshadow  the  ground  sufficiently  to  keep 
it  clean  during  the  long  period  that  the  crop  must  neces- 
sarily be  left  to  its  own  resources.  By  sowing  in  narrow 
rows  tho  crop  is  soon  in  a  condition  to  defend  itself  against 
weeds  and  drought,  and  hence  tho  saving  of  labour,  the 
more  oulky  crops,  and  the  cleaner  stubble,  which  result 
from  sowing  beans  at  14  rather  than  27  inch  intervals. 

In  Scotland  the  haulm  of  beans  is  esteemed  an  excellent 
fodder  for  horses  and  other  live  stock,  whereas  in  England 
it  is  thought  unfit  for  such  a  use.  The  reason  of  this 
appears  to  be.  that  in  the  southern  counties  beans  are 
allowed  to  stand  until  tho  leaf  is  gone  and  the  stems 
blackened  before  reaping;  whoreas  in  Scotland  they  are 
renpod  so  soon  as  the  eye  of  the  groin  gets  block  When 
well  got,  the  juices  of  the  plant  are  thus,  to  some  extent, 
retainod  in  the  haulm,  which  in  consequence  is  much 
relished  by  live  stock,  and  yields  a  wholesome  and  nutritious 
fodder.  A  good  crop  of  beans  yields  about  1  ton  of  grain 
and  1}  ton  of  straw  per  acre. 


Section  6. — Peat*. 

Pease  are  sown  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  just 
detailed,  but  they  are  better  adapted  than  beans  to  light 
soils.  They  too  are  best  cultivated  in  rows  of  such  a  width 
as  to  admit  of  horse-hoeing.  The  early  stage  at  which 
thoy  fall  over,  and  forbid  further  culture,  renders  it  even 
more  needful  than  in  the  case  of  beans  to  sow  them  only 
on  land  already  clean  If  annual  weeds  can  be  kept  in 
check  until  the  pease  once  get  a  close  cover,  they  the* 
occupy  the  ground  so  completely  that  nothing  else  can  uve 
:  and  the  ground,  after  their  removal,  is  found 
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in  the  choicest  condition.  A  thin  crop  of  pease  should 
never  be  allowed  to  stand,  as  the  land  is  sure  to  get 
perfectly  wild.  The  difficulty  of  getting  this  crop  well 
harvested  renders  it  peculiarly  advisable  to  sow  only  the 
early  varieties 

Section  7. — Other  Crop*. 

The  cereals  and  legumes  now  enumerated  constitute  the 
staple  grain-crops  of  Great  Britain.  Others  are  grown 
occasionally,  but  more  for  curiosity  than  profit.  Zealous 
attempts  were  made  by  the  late  William  Cobbet  to  introduce 
tnaite  or  Indian  corn  as  one  of  our  regular  crops.  It  has 
been  conclusively  proved  that  none  of  its  varieties  yet  tried 
can  be  ripened  in  the  ordinary  seasons  of  this  country.  It 
has  indeed  been  suggested  that  it  might  form  a  useful 
addition  to  our  garden  vegetables, — using  it,  as  it  is  done 
is  America,  by  cooking  the  unripe  cobs,  and  also  that  we 
might  grow  it  beneficially  as  a  forage  crop.  Lentilet  have 
recently  been  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but 
both  of  these  grains  can  be  imported  of  better  quality,  and 
at  less  cost,  than  they  can  be  grown  at  home. 

There  is  great  inducement  to  agriculturists  to  endeavour 
more  earnestly  to  obtain  improved  varieties  of  grain  by 
cross-impregnation  of  existing  ones.  Something  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  but  only  enough  to 
show  what  encouragement  there  is  to  persevere.  Whenever 
the  same  skill  and  perseverance  are  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  field  crops  that  our  gardeners  are  constantly 
exerting,  with  such  astonishing  results,  on  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables,  we  may  anticipate  a  great  increaso  of 
produce,  not  only  from  tho  discovery  of  more  fruitful 
varieties,  but  of  such  as  possess  a  special  adaptation  to 
every  diversity  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  our  territory. 

Section  8.—  Harvesting  of  Grain  Cropt,  and  preparing  them 
for  Market. 

Several  distinct  modes  of  reaping  grain  are  in  use.  The 
most  ancient,  and  still  the  most  common,  is  by  the  sickle 
or  reaping-hook,  which  is  used  either  with  a 'smooth  or 
serrated  edge.  The  latter  was  at  one  time  preferred,  as  by 
it  the  work  was  performed  most  accurately.  The  smooth- 
edged  instrument  is,  however,  now  the  favourite,  as  it 
requires  less  exertion  to  use  it,  and  the  reaper  can,  in 
consequence,  get  through  more  work  in  a  day;  and  also 
because  in  using  it  the  stalks  are  less  compressed,  and 
conocquently  dry  faster  when  made  into  sheaves.  In  some 
parts  of  England  the  crops  are  reaped  in  a  method  called 
fagging  or  bagging.  The  cutting  instrument  used  is 
heavier,  straighter,  and  broader  in  the  blade  than  the 
common  reaping-hook.  Tho  workman  uses  it  with  a 
aUuhing  stroko,  and  gathers  the  cut  corn  as  he  proceeds 
by  means  of  a  hooked  stick  held  in  his  left  hand.  It  is  a 
similar  process  to  the  mode  of  reaping  with  the  Hainault 
ecytho — an  instrument  which  has  been  tried  in  this  country, 
but  never  adopted  to  any  extent.  Tho  common  scythe, 
especially  with  that  form  of  handle  known  as  the  Aberdeen 
handle  or  med,  is  very  extensively  used  for  reaping  grain 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Indeed,  the  practice  of 
mowing  grain  has  been  increasing  of  late  years,  and  would 
extend  more  rapidly  but  for  the  greater  difficulty  of  finding 
good  mowers  than  good  reapers.  A  greater  amount  of 
dexterity  is  required  to  cut  grain  well  by  the  scythe  than 
by  the  sickle  The  difficulty  lies  not  in  making  smooth 
and  clean  stubble,  but  in  so  laying  the  swathe  as  to  admit 
of  the  corn  being  sheaved  accurately.  When  the  mower 
l«ys  his  swathe  at  right  angles  to  his  line  of  progress,  and 
the  gatherer  is  skilful  and  careful,  corn  may  be  handled  as 
neatly  in  reaping  by  the  scythe  as  by  the  sickle.  When 
the  crops  are  not  much  laid  or  twisted,  mowing  is  somewhat 
tho  choapcrt  of  these  modes  of  reaping.    Its  chief  recom- 


mendation, however,  is  that  mown  sheaves  dry  most 
quickly,  and  suffer  least  from  a  drenching  rain.  This 
arises  from  the  stalks  being  less  handled,  and  so  forming 
an  open  sheaf,  through  which  the  wind  penetrates  freely. 
Tightly  bound  sheaves  are  always  difficult  to  dry. 

In  Berwickshire  and  adjoining  counties  the  reaping  of 
the  crops  has  hitherto  been  accomplished  by  employing,  at 
day's  wages,  such  a  number  of  reapers  as  suffices  to  cut 
down  tho  crops  on  each  farm  in  from  twelve  to  twenty 
days.    The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  reapers  for  a  number  of 
years  has  ranged  from  2a.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  each  per  diet*, 
with  victuals  in  addition,  costing  about  eightpence  for  each 
person.    In  marshalling  the  band,  two  reapers  are  placed 
on  each  ridge  of  15  or  18  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  binder  to 
each  four  reapers,  and  a  steward,  or  the  farmer  in  person, 
ta  superintend  the  whole    When  the  crop  is  of  average 
bulk,  and  lies  favourably  for  reaping,  each  bandtrin,  or  set 
of  four  reapers  and  a  binder,  clear  two  acres  in  a  day  of 
ten  hours,  but  \\  to  1}  acre  only,  if  it  is  bulky  and 
lodged.    The  cost  of  reaping  by  this  method  is  therefo  • 
from  10s.  to  15s.  per  sere.    With  a  reaping-machine  cutting 
say  six  acres  per  diem,  and  requiring  in  all  ten  persons  (five 
men  and  five  women  or  stout  lads)  to  attend  to  and  clear 
up  after  it,  at  on  average  wage,  including  victuals,  of  3--*. 
each,  and  allowing  3s.  per  diem  to  cover  tear  and  wear,  an  1 
interest  on  its  prime  cost,  there  seems  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  a  goodly  portion  of  our  future  crops  being  reaped  foe 
about  6s.  per  acre.    The  labour  of  the  horses  employed  in 
working  the  reaper  is  not  included  in  this  eftdmnte,  as  at 
this  season  they  would  otherwise  bo  idle,  and  yet  eating 
nearly  as  much  food  as  when  at  work.    There  would  thus 
be  a  saving  in  actual  outlay  of  about  5a.  per  acre.  But 
this  is  the  least  important  view  of  the  matter.    On  a 
Berwickshire  farm  producing  200  acres  of  crop,  there  are 
usually  at  least  six  pairs  of  horses  kept,  with  a  resident 
population  sufficient  to  yield  about  thirty  persona  (including 
women  and  youths)  available  for  harvest  labour.  The 
stated  forces  of  such  a  farm  will  therefore  suffice  to  man 
three  reaping-machines,  which,  if  the  weather  is  favourable, 
and  the  crops  standing  erect  or  lying  in  one  direction,  will 
cut  down  the  crop  in  about  ten  days.    When  portions  of 
the  crop  are  much  lodged  and  twisted,  it  becomes  necessvy 
to  employ  part  of  the  labourers  in  clearing  out  such 
portions  by  the  scythe  or  sickle.    It  is  often  possible  to 
manage  these  awkward-lying  poi-uuns  by  setting  one  or 
more  men,  each  with  a  stout  staff,  to  raise  up  the  crop  and 
lay  it  towards  tho  machine    When  two  or  more  machines 
are  used  on  the  same  farm,  it  is  best  to  work  them  together 
by  cutting  the  whole  length  or  width  of  the  field  in 
whichever  direction  the  general  lay  of  the  crop  admits  of 
them  working  to  most  advantage.     As  each  machine 
completes  its  cut,  it  returns  empty  to  the  side  from  which 
it  started  ;  and  they  follow  each  other  at  such  an  interval 
as  gives  time  to  the  lifters  and  binders,  who  are  placed 
equidistant  along  the  whole  line,  to  keep  tho  course  deer. 
In  such  cases  a  man  is  usually  employed  to  sharpen  th« 
spare  knives,  to  assist  in  changing  them  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  attend  to  the  oiling  and  trimming  of  tho  whole 
machinery.    It  is  good  economy  to  have  a  spare  machine 
at  hand  ready  to  put  in  the  place  of  one  that  may  be 
disabled  by  some  breakage,  and  thus  avoid  interruption  to 
the  urgent  work  of  reaping  while  the  damage  is  being 
repaired.    Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in 
working  these  machines  skilfully  end  systematically;  they 
are  in  general  use  in  all  well-cultivated  districts,  and  the 
time  appears  to  bo  at  hand  when  tho  whole  grain  crops  of 
the  country  will  be  reaped  by  means  of  them. 

It  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands  that  grain  should  be  reaped 
before  it  becomes  what  is  called  dead  ripe.  In  the  case  of 
wheat  and  oate,  when  the  grains  hnvs  ceased  to  yield  a 
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milky  fluid  on  being  pressed  under  the  thumb-nail,  and 
when  the  ears  and  a  few  inches  of  the  stem  immediately 
under  them  hare  become  yellow,  the  sooner  they  are  reaped 
the  better.  Barley  requires  to  be  somewhat  more  matured. 
Unless  the  pink  stripes  on  the  husk  have  disappeared,  and 
the  grain  hss  acquired  a  firm  substance,  it  will  shrink  in 
drying,  and  be  deficient  both  in  weight  and  colour.  When 
allowed  to  stand  till  it  gets  curved  in  the  neck,  the  straw 
of  barley  becomes  so  brittle  that  many  ears  break  short  off 
in  the  reaping,  and  it  than  suffers  even  more  than  other 
grain  crops  under  a  ■hairing  wind. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  see  that  com  is  dry  when  it 
is  tied  up  in  sheaves,  that  these  are  not  too  tightly  bound, 
and  that  every  sheaf  is  kepi  constantly  on  foot  From  the 
increased  demand  for  harvest  labourers,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  operations  must  be  carried  forward,  stocking  is 
sot  now  performed  with  the  same  accuracy  that  it  was  wont 
to  be.  There  is  therefore  the  greater  need  for  employing 
a  person  to  review  the  stooks  daily,  and  keep  every  sheaf 
erect  It  was  formerly  the  practice  in  Scotland  to  set  up 
oats  and  barley  in  full  stooks  of  twelve  sheaves  each,  via., 
five  pairs  and  two  hood-aheaves.  These  hood-sheaves  ore 
so  excellent  defence  when  wet  weather  seta  in,  but  they 
retard  the  drying  of  the  com  in  fine  weather,  and  there  are 
now  few  binders  who  con  set  them  up  so  as  to  stand 
securely.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  aim  at  rapid  drying, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  have  the  sheaves  small  individually, 
and  to  set  but  /our  or  rLc  of  them  together.  Large  sheaves 
the  worse  to  dry  than  small  ones,  not  only  from  their 
greater  bulk,  but  from  their  being  almost  inevitably  tighter 
bound.  The  utmost  vigilance  is  required  on  the  part  of 
firmer*  to  avoid  this  fault  Beans  and  pease  are  reaped 
by  the  sickle.  The  former  are  usually  not  bound  into 
sheaves  at  once,  but  left  prostrate  in  handfuls  for  a  few 
days  until  they  have  withered  a  little.  But  it  is  on  the 
whole  safer  to  a  took  them  as  they  are  reaped.  They  are 
then  sheaved  and  bound  with  ties  of  twisted  straw,  which 
aust  be  provided  beforehand  In  stacking  beans,  the  tops 
of  the  sheaves  are  kept  outwards,  as  by  this  means  fewer 
pods  are  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  to  the  depredations  of 
fowls,  4c,  than  when  the  butts  are  to  the  outside.  Pease 
ire  rolled  into  wisps  as  they  are,  reaped,  and  afterwards 
tamed  daily  until  they  are  fit  to  carry.  When  stacked, 
they  moat  instantly  be  thatched,  as  they  take  in  wet  like  a 
It  requires  no  little  discrimination  to  know  when 
are  dry  enough  to  keep  in  a  stack.  The  farmer 
finds  it  for  his  profit  to  consult  his  most  intelligent  and 
experienced  labourers  on  this  point  On  thrusting  the 
hand  into  a  sheaf  sufficiently  dried,  there  is  a  lightness 
and  kindliness  to  the  touch  not  easily  mistaken  when  once 
understood.  Whenever  this  ia  ascertained,  the  crop  is 
carried  with  the  utmost  possible  dispatch.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  using  one-horse  carts,  and  by  building  the 
iheaves  into  round  stacks  of  ten  or  hetlve  loads  each. 
Very  large  stacks  are  for  ostentation,  not  for  profit  The 
labour  of  pitching  up  the  sheaves  to  them  is  needlessly 
great ;  corn  is  much  sooner  in  a  state  to  keep  in  small 
(tacks  than  in  large  ones,  and  Booner  gets  into  condition 
for  market ;  the  crop  is  more  accessible"-*  or  thrashing  in 
U*  load  quantities  than  in  huge  ricks ;  and  the  crop  of 
different  fields  and  kinds  of  grain  moreeaaily  kept  separata. 
While  naming  ten  or  twelve  loads  as  a  convenient  quantity 
to  put  together  in  each  stack,  let  it  be  observed  that  this 
assumes  the  sheaves  to  be  ir>»a  thoroughly  dry  condition  ; 
for  in  wet  seasons  it  frequently  happens  that  the  sheaves 
have  a  sufficient  degree  of  dryness  to  keep  safely  in  stacks 
of  five  or  six  loads  each,  although  they  will  certainly  heat 
if  double  these  quantities  are  put  together.  Judicious 
farmers  therefore  accommodate  the  size  of  their  stacks  to 


get  their  crops  secured  rapidly  and  safely  than  to  Lav* 
their  stacks  of  uniform  size.  For  the  same  reason*,  it  is 
often  expedient  to  stack  portions  of  the  crop  either  in  the 
field  where  it  grew  or  at  some  convenient  site  nearer  than 
the  homestead,  but  on  the  way  towards  it,  and  where  two 
carts  will  suffice  to  keep  each  stacker  in  work.  An 
incidental  benefit  from  having  the  stacks  in  detached  groups 
is,  that  it  lessens  the  risk  from  fire. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  have  the  stacks  built  upon 
frames  or  stools  elevated  18  or  20  inches  from  the  ground 
Besides  the  security  from  vermin  thus  attained  there  is  a 
free  admission  of  air  to  every  part,  particularly  when  aiied 
by  a  triangle  of  rough  timber  in  the  centre,  which  speedily 
insures  thorough  dryness  in  the  whole  stack.  When  stacks 
are  built  upon  the  ground  with  a  mere  bedding  of  straw 
under  them,  the  grain  from  the  basement  tiers  of  sheaves 
is  often  lighter  by  several  pounds  per  bushel  than  that  from 
the  rest  of  it  A  farmer  who  has  his  rick -yard  folly 
furnished  with  those  frames  can  often  carry  tjtSTJrop  without 
risk — when,  if  built  on  the  ground,  it  would  inevitably 
heat — and  have  the  grain  in  condition  for  market  earlier 
by  months  than  in  the  latter  cose.    As  the  stacks  are  built, 
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they  are  thatched  without  delay.  For  this  purpose,  careful 
farmers  provide  beforehand  ample  stores  of  thatch  and 
straw  ropes.  The  thatch  is  not  elaborately  drawn,  but 
merely  straightened  a  little  as  it  falls  from  the  thraching- 
mill,  tied  into  large  bundles/  and  built  up  into  stacks, 
where  it  gets  compressed  and  so  lies  mora  evenly  than  u 
used  direct  from  the  milL  A  good  coating  of  such  thatch 
secured  by  straw  ropes,  interlacing  each  other  in  chequers, 
forms  a  secure  and  cheap  covering,  easily  put  on  ly 
ordinary  farm  labourers,  and  possesses,  with  all  its  rough- 
ness, an  air  of  unpretending  rustic  neatness  which  har- 
monises well  with  surrounding  objects,  and  which  we 
greatly  prefer  to  the  elaborate  ricks  of  the  southern  counties 
with  their  shaved  sides,  combed  thatch,  and  weather-cock 
apeak.  Apart  from  its  cost,  the  shaving  of  stacks  is 
objectionable,  as  they  then  Buffer  more  from  a  beating  rain 
or  snow  drift  than  when  the  natural  roughness  is'  left 
upon  them,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  coarse,  shaggy 
topcoat  shoots  off  wet  better  than  a  smooth  broadcloth. 
A  stout  two-ply  cord  made  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  coir,  ia 
coming  into  use  as  a  substitute  for  straw  ropos  in  the 
thatching  of  stacks. 

With  proper  machinery  propelled  by  steam  or  water,  tho 
thrashing  and  dressing  of  grain  ia  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
process.  As  grain  ia  now  universally  sold  with  a  reference 
to  its  weight  per  bushel,  ita  relative  value  depends  much 
upon  ita  dryness  and  thorough  freedom  from  chaff,  dust, 
light  grain,  and  seeds  of  weeds.  Farmers  who  are  syste- 
matically careful  in  the  cultivation,  harvesting,  thrashing, 
and  dressing  of  their  crops,  can  always  command  tho  best 
prices  of  the  day.  In  preparing  a  parcel  of  grain  for 
market,  it  ia  a  good  plan  to  measure  a  few  sacks  very 
carefully,  ascertain  the  average  weight  of  these,  and  then 
fill  every  remaining  sack  to  that  weight  exactly. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

CULTIVATED  CHOPS — ROOT  CROPS. 
Section  1. — Potato. 
The  event*  of  late  Tears  render  it  necessary  to  regard 
this  root  somewhat  differently  than  was  warranted  by  its 
previous  history.  Its  value  as  an  article  of  food,  relished 
alike  by  prince  and  peasant,  its  easy  culture,  its  adaptation 
to  a  very  wide  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the 
largeness  of  its  produce,  justly  entitled  it  to  the  high 
esteem  in.  which  it  was  universally  held.  Like  many  other 
good  gifts,  it  was,  however,  grossly  abused,  and  diverted 
from  iu  legitimate  use ;  and  advantage  was  taken  of  its 
amazing  productive  powers  to  elevate  it  from  the  place  of 
an  agreeable,  wholesome  addition  to  the  daily  food  of  the 
community  to  that  of  "  the  staff  of  Ufa"  In  Ireland  and 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  people,  already  in  a  pain- 
full? degraded  condition,  and  contented  with  the  Dotato 
as  their  sole  food  all  the  year  round,  took  occasion,  from 
its  very  productiveness,  under  the  rudest  culture,  to  sub- 
divide their  lands,  and  marry  prematurely,  with  reckless 
improvidence,  and  amid  an  ever-deepening  degradation. 
We  know  now,  from  the  utter  prostration  and  helplessness 
i^to  which  this  wretched  population  was  at  once  thrown 
by  the  memorable  potato  disease,  the  terrible  penalty 
which  this  abuse  of  "  a  good  gift"  baa  brought  directly  on 
the  miserable  sufferers,  and  indirectly  on  the  whole  com- 
munity. It  will  be  well  if  the  stern  lesson,  enforced  by 
famine  and  pestilence,  have  the  effect  of  leading  to  a  better 
social  condition.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  potato  disease 
may  yet  prove  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  Its  continued 
prevalence,  although  in  a  mitigated  form,  cannot  well  be 
regarded  otherwise,  when  we  remember  the  frantic  eagerness 
with  which  the  Irish  peasantry  replanted  their  favourite 
root  on  the  first  indication  of  its  returning  vigour,  and  the 
desperate  energy  with  which  they  cling  toit  under  repeated 
disappointments.  Apart  from  this  speciality,  the  precarious 
health  of  this  important  esculent  is  much  to  be  regretted 
It  seems  contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose  that  it  is  likely 
either  to  be  entirely  lost  or  to  manifest  a  permanent  liability 
to  disease.  It  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  by-and- 
by  the  disease  will  disappear,  or  that  some  efficient  remedy 
for  it  will  be  discovered  Railways  afford  great  facilities 
for  transporting  this  bulky  commodity  at  little  expense  to 
great  distances,  and  thus  render  the  market  for  it  available 
to  a  wider  district  Apart  from  disease,  this  facility  of 
transport  would  naturally  insure  its  more  extended  cultiva- 
tion. This  enlarged  cultivation  of  a  crop  which,  to  be 
grown  successfully,  requires  a  soil  rich  in  fertilising  matters, 
has  moreover  been  rendered  practicable  by  the  facilities 
which  the  farmer  now  has  of  obtaining  guano  and  other 
portable  manures. 

Tho  varieties  of  the  potato,  whether  for  garden  or  field 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  admit  of  endless 
by  propagating  from  seeds.  It  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to  enumerate  here  even  a  selection  from  the 
sorts  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  Messrs 
Lawson's  Synopsis  of  the  Vegetable  Products  of  Scotland  a 
description  of  175  kinds  is  given,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referral  for  particulars.  When  the  crop  is  grown  for  cattle 
food,  bulk  of  produce  will  be  tba  primary  consideration; 
but  for  sale  or  family  use,  flavour,  keeping  quality,  and 
handsome  appearance,  will  bo  particularly  attended  to. 

whatever  the  use  for  which  it  is  grown.  There  is  this 
difficulty,  however,  connected  with  selections  on  the  score 
of  healthiness,  that  while  in  each  season  since  the  disease 
broke  out  certain  varieties  have  escaped,  it  is  observed 
from  year  to  year  that  the  exempted  list 
kinds  that  had  bean  previously  healthy 


obnoxious  to  disease  as  any,  and  others  in  a  great  measure 
escaping  that  had  suffered  much  before.    Indeed,  certain 


parties,  from  observing  that  diseased  tubers  left  in  the 
ground  have  produced  healthy  planta  in  the  following 
season,  have  been  induced  purposely  to  plant  diseased 
potatoes,  and  with  good  results.  This,  however,  is  probably 
due  to  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  kept  in  the  earth. 

In  field  culture  the  potato  is  frequently  grown  on  a 
portion  of  the  fallow  break ;  but  its  appropriate  place  is 
the  rotation  is  that  usually  assigned  to  beans,  with  which, 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  it  has  many  features  in 
common,  and  in  lieu  of  which  it  may  with  advantage  be 
cultivated.  Aa  the  potato  requires  to  be  planted  as  early 
in  spring  as  the  weather  will  admit  of,  thus  leaving  little 
opportunity  for  cleaning  tho  land,  and  as  its  moda  of 
growth  forbids  any  effective  removal  of  root-weeds  by  after 
culture,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  have  the  land  devoted 
to  this  crop  cleaned  in  autumn.  Winter  dunging  facilitate* 
the  planting,  and  is  otherwise  beneficial  to  the  crop  bj 
producing  that  loose  and  mellow  condition  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  potato  delighta  The  quality  of  the  crop  is  also 
believed  to  be  better  when  the  dung  is  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  soil,  than  when  it  is  apphed  in  the  drill 
at  the  time  of  planting.  A  liberal  application  of  manure 
is  necessary  if  a  full  crop  is  expected.  The  rank  growth 
thus  induced  renders  it,  however,  more  obnoxious  to  the 
blight,  and  hence  at  present  it  is  more  prudent  to  aim 
rather  at  a  sound  crop  than  an  abundant  one,  and  for  this 
purpose  to  stint  the  manure.  When  it  is  applied  at  the 
timo  of  planting,  tho  mode  of  procedure  is  the  same  aa  that 
which  will  presently  be  described  in  the  section  on  turnip 
culture.  The  potato  sets  are  prepared  a  few  days  before 
they  are  expected  to  be  needed  Tubers  about  the  size  of 
an  egg  do  well  to  be  planted  whole ;  and  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  select  these  when  harvesting  the  crop,  and  to  store  them 
by  themselves,  that  they  may  bo  ready  for  use  withoct 
further  labour.  Tho  larger  tubers  are  cut  into  pieces 
having  at  least  one  sound  eye  in  each,  although  two  are 
better.  It  is  of  great  consequence  to  have  seed  potatoes 
stored  in  a  cool  and  dry  pit,  so  that  if  possible  they  maj 
be  prepared  for  planting  before  they  have  begun  to  shoot 
If  there  has  been  any  heating  in  the  pit,  the  potatoes  an 
found  to  be  covered  by  a  rank  crop  of  shoots,  which  are 
necessarily*  rubbed  off,  and  thus  tho  most  vigorous  eyes 
are  lost,  and  much  of  tho  substance  which  should  have 
nourished  the  young  plant  is  utterly  wasted.  A  sufficient 
number  of  dormant  eyes  are  no  doubt  left,  but  from  the 
comparatively  exhausted  state  of  the  tubers,  these  produce 
stems  of  a  weaker  and  more  watery  character,  and  mors 
liable  to  disease  than  those  first  protruded  To  avoid 
these  evils,  gardeners  are  at  pains  to  invigprate  their  seed 
potatoes  and  husband  their  whole  powers  for  early  and 
vigorous  growth  by  greening  them  in  autumn,  storing  them 
in  a  cool  place  witbj  a  current  of  air  passing  through  it, 
and  then  in  early  spring  exposing  them  to  light  on  a  floor, 
whence  they  are  carefully  removed  and  planted  with  their 
short  shoots  unbroken.    Neither  the  greening  nor 

tho  sprouting  under  cover  and  in  the  light  can  ordinarily 
be  practised  on  the  scale  on  which  the  field  culture  of  the 
potato  is  conducted.  But  the  important  feature  in  it,  via, 
so  treating  potatoes  intended  for  seed  that  the  crop  shall  be 
produced  from  the  first  and  most  vigorous  shoots,  and  that 
these  shall  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  natural  pabulum 
stored  up  for  their  use  in  the  parent  tuber,  should  be  care- 
fully considered  and  imitated  if  possible  in  field  culture. 

The  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical 
Society,  on  8th  January  1852,  bears  that  "Professor 
Simpson  communicated  the  results  of  some  experiments 
made  by  himself  and  Mr  Stewart  relative  to  the  gxpwtfc  of 
alpine  plants  after  having  been  kept 
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with  soow  in  an  ice-house  for  many  month*  Seeds  and 
plant*  when  kept  in  thia  way  daring  winter,  and  then 
brought  into  the  warm  air  of  summer,  germinate  and  grow 
with  great  rapidity.  Mr  Stewart  had  also  made  experi- 
ment* with  animals,  and  he  found  that  the  chryaalia  ao 
treated  produced  a  moth  in  cloven  daya  after  being  brought 
into  the  atmosphere,  while  another  chryaalia  of  the  same 
moth  did  not  do  ao  for  three  or  four  months  after.  In 
arctic  regions  the  rapid  growth  of  plant*  during  the  abort 
summer  was  well  known.  Professor  Simpson  alluded  to 
the  importance  of  similar  experiments  being  made  on  tho 
different  kinds  of  grain.  He  referred  to  the  rapidity  of 
harvest  in  Canada  and  other  conn  tries  where  the  cold  lasted 
for  many  months,  and  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  if 
grain  was  kept  in  ice-houses  during  the  winter,  and  sown 
in  spring,  there  might  be  an  acceleration  of  the  harvest* 

The  suggestion  for  the  treatment  of  seed  corn  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  trial ;  but  the  known  difficulty  of  hinder- 
ing the  premature  gormination  of  potato  sets  in  tho  ordi- 
nary method  of  storing  them  seems  to  point  to  them  as  the 
oeculiarly  appropriate  subjects  of  such  an  experiment 

Potato  drills  should  not  be  less  than  SO  inches  wide,  nor 
the  sets  leas  than  10  or  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  take  the  sets  to  the  field  in  sacks,  which 
are  set  down  at  convenient  distances  for  replenishing  the 
baskets  or  aprons  of  tho  planters.  When  a  large  breadth 
is  to  be  planted,  a  better  way  is  to  have  the  sets  in  carta, 
oqc  of  which  is  moved  slowly  along  in  front  of  the  planters. 
A  person  is  seated  in  the  cart,  who  has  by  him  scToral  spare 
baskets  which  he  keeps  ready  fiiled,  and  which  are  handed 
to  the  planters  in  exchange  for  empty  ones  as  often  as 
required.  This  greatly  economises  the  time  of  the  planters, 
ud  admits  of  a  greater  amount  of  work  being  accomplished 
by  them  in  a  day.  Single-bout  drills  are  quite  sufficient, 
»  far  as  the  success  of  tho  crop  is  concerned.  So  soon  as 
the  young  potato  plants  are  fairly  above  ground,  the  drill- 
grubber  should  bo  set  to  work  and  followed  up  without 
delay  by  hand-hoeing.  Mr  Wallace,  North  Berwick  Mains, 
»  most  successful  cultivator  of  potatoes,  has  for  many  years 
taken  off  all  the  shoots,  save  one,  from  the  potato  seta  as 
they  appear  above  ground,  and  the  prunings  are  used  in 
filling  up  blanks,  tho  result  has  been  that  the  produce  of 
the  solitary  stem  is  both  larger  and  of  more  equal  sixo  and 
quality  than  when  the  shoots  are  all  left.  A  turn  of  the 
horse-hoe  and  another  hand-hoeing  after  a  abort  interval 
are  usually  required,  after  which  tho  common  practice  is 
to  earth  up  the  rows  by  the  double  mould-board  ploughs. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  latter  practice  usually 
does  harm  rather  than  good.  It  no  doubt  prevents,  tho 
uppermost  tubers  from  getting  greened  by  exposure  to  the 
light,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
roots  which  spread  into  tho  intervals  betwixt  the  rows  far 
more  than  counterbalances  any  bene  fits  that  result,  or  have 
been  supposed  to  result,  from  this  earthing  up.  After  the 
plants  are  a  foot  high,  a  slight  stirring  of  tho  surface  to 
keep  down  weeds  is  all  the  culture  that  is  admissible  con- 
sistently with  the  wall-doing  oi  the  crop. 

When  the  crop  is  matured,  which  is  known  by  tho  decay 
of  tho  tops  and  the  firmness  oi  ths  epidermis  when  the 
tubers  art  forcibly  rubbed  by  the  thumb,  advantage  is 
taken  of  every  dry  day  in  harvesting  tha  crop.  With  small 
plots,  the  fork  is  certainly  the  most  efficient  implement  for 
raising  the  tubers;  but  on  the  large  scale,  when  expedition 
is  of  great  consequence,  they  are  always  unearthed  by  the 
double  mould-board  plough.  Alternate  rows  are  split  open 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then  the  intervening  ones,  as 
the  produce  of  the  first  is  gathered.  When  a  convenient 
breadth  has  thus  been  cleared,  a  turn  of  the  harrows  is 
given  to  uncover  such  tubers  as  have  been  bid  from  the 
gleaners  at  the  first  going  over.    This  work  is  now  very 
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generally  accomplished  by  means  of  a  bulking-plough 
divested  of  its  wings,  and  having  attached  to  iU  sole  I 
piece  of  iron  terminating  in  radiating  prongs.  This  being 
worked  directly  under  the  row  of  potato  plants,  unearths 
the  tubers,  and  spreads  them  on  tho  surfaco  by  one  opera- 
tion. The  potatoes  are  gathered  into  baskets,  from  which 
they  are  emptied  into  cart*  and  conveyed  at  once  to  soma 
dry  piece  of  ground,  where  they  are  piled  up  in  long  narrow 
heaps  and  immediately  thatched  with  straw.  Tho  baso  of 
the  heaps  should  not  exceed  a  yard  in  width,  and  should  bo 
raised  above  the  surface  level  rather  than  sunk  below  it,  as 
is  very  usually  done.  As  tho  dangers  to  be  guarded  against 
aro  heating  and  frott,  measures  must  be  taken  with  an  oyo 
to  both.  Tho  crop  being  put  together  in  as  dry  and  clean 
a  state  as  possible,  a  good  covering  of  straw  is  put  on,  and 
coated  over  two  or  three  inches  thick  with  earth,  care  being 
taken  to  leave  a  chimney  every  two  yards  along  the  ridge. 
By  thus  keeping  the  heaps  dry  and  secure  from  frost,  it  is 
usually  possible,  evon  yet,  to  preserve  potatoes  in  good 
condition  till  spring.  Such  diseased  ones  as  have  been 
picked  oat  at  the  gathering  of  the  crop  can  be  usod  for 
feeding  cattle  or  pigs.  The  fact  that  pigs  fatten  appa- 
rently as  well  on  diseased  potatoes  when  cooked  by 
steaming  or  boiling,  as  on  sound  ones,  is  certainly  a  very 
important  mitigation  of  this  dreaded  calamity.  There  aro 
several  varieties  of  the  potato,  such  as  "  yams,"  "  lumpers," 
"  mangel-wurzel  potato,"  it,  which,  although  unfit  for 
human  food,  are  much  relished  by  cattle,  and  which,  from 
their  abundant  produce,  healthiness,  and  great  fattening 
quality,  are  well  deserving  of  being  more  generally  cultivated 
for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  combination  with  turnips 
and  other  substances  in  the  fattening  of  cattle.  The  turnip 
crop  of  recent  years  has  been  nearly  as  much  diseased  as 
the  potato  crop,  and  as  one  remedy  against  "  fingers-and- 
toes"  in  the  former  is  to  let  longer  intervals  of  time  inter- 
vene before  their  recurrence  in  the  same  field,  and  as  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  an  acre  each  of  beans,  potatoes, 
and  turnips  will  produce  more  beef  than  three  acres  of 
turnips  alone,  it  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  those  con- 
corned  whether  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  substitute  a 
crop  of  these  coarser  potatoes  for  a  portion  of  their  turnip 
crop  on  fields  or  parts  of  fields  that  have  borne  discasod 
turnips  in  previous  rotations.  Eight  tons  per  acre  is  a 
good  crop  of  pots. toes. 

Section  2. —  Turnip*. 

The  introduction  of  turnips  as  a  field  crop  constitutes 
one  of  the  mor  marked  epochs  in  British  agriculture.  To 
the  present  day  no  better  criterion  exists  by  which  to 
estimate  its  state  in  any  district,  or  the  skill  of  individual 
farmers,  than  the  measure  of  success  with  which  this  or 
other  root  crops  are  cultivated.  We  have  already,  in  our 
section  upon  fallowing,  described  in  detail  the  process  of 
preparing  the  soil  for  drilled  green  crops.  Referring  the 
reader  to  what  is  there  said,  we  now  proceed  with  our 
description  of  turnip  culture. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  bone-dust  and  guano, 
farm-yard  dung  formed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  only 
available  manure  for  the  turnip  crop.  It  was  almost  in- 
variably formed  into  heaps  in  the  field  to  which  it  was  to 
be  applied,  and  repeatedly  turned,  as  great  stress  was  laid 
on  having  it  well  rotted.  The  introduction  of  these  invalu- 
able portable  manures  has,  however,  not  only  immensely 
extended  the  culture  of  the  turnip,  but  has  materially 
modified  the  course  of  procedure.  On  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  bone-dust  the  practice  'was  to  use  the  fold-yard 
dung  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  to  apply  bone-dust  alone, 
in  quantities  oi  from  sixteen  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre, 
to  the  remainder  of  the  crop.  Guano,  too,  for  a  time  was 
used  to  some  extent  on  the  same  nrinciple;  but  now  it  fa 
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most  satisfactorily  proved  that  whereas  very  good  crop*  of 
turnips  can  bo  obtained  by  manuring  either  with  dang 
done,  at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tone  per  acre, 
or  bone*  alone,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  to  twenty  bushel*,  or 
guano  alone,  at  tha  rata  of  three  or  four  cwt,  much  better 
crops  can  bo  obtained  by  applying  to  each  acre  its  propor- 
tion of  each  of  these  kinds  and  quantities  of  manures,  A 
portion  of  the  bones  is  now  usually  applied  in  the  form  of 
superphosphate  of  lime;  and  as  this  substance,  and  also 
guano,  have  a  remarkable  power  of  stimulating  the  growth 
of  the  turnip  in  its  earliest  stage,  forcing  it  to  the  atate  fit 
for  thinning  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  earlier  than  hereto- 
fore, there  is  now  no  occasion  for  the  dung  being  in  tha 
advanced  state  of  decomposition  that  waa  formerly  found 
necessary.  When  farm-yard  dung  alone  was  used,  it 
behoved  to  be  in  a  soluble  state,  ready  to  furnish  nourish- 
ment to  the  plant  from  the  beginning.  But  in  bringing  it 
to  that  state  a  considerable  loss  is  sustained  by  fermentation, 
and  ita  bulk  is  so  much  reduced  that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
distribute  evenly  the  allowance  which  would  be  available 
for  each  acre,  in  order  to  give  the  whole  crop  a  ahare  of  it 
This,  however,  it  is  moot  desirable  to  do,  aa  good  farm- 
yard manure  contains  in  itself  the  whole  elements  required 
by  the  crop;  and  hence  an  additional  reason  for  the  plans 
of  applying  farm-yard  dung  which  have  already  been 
noticed,  if  that  mado  during  the  previous  summer  has 
been  applied  in  autumn  to  the  lea  before  ploughing  for 
oats,  as  far  aa  it  will  go,  and  another  portion  of  tha  con- 
templated turnip  break  dunged  before  the  winter  furrow, 
with  all  that  has  been  made  up  to  that  time,  and  the  future 
accumulations  up  to  April  formed  into  heapa,  to  be  applied 
in  the  drills  for  the  latest  sowings,  the  manures  produced 
on  the  farm  may  be  made  to  go  over  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  under  root  crops. 

la  proceeding  to  sow  those  portiona  that  were  dunged 
before  the  oat  crop  and  on  the  atubble,  all  that  ia  required 
is  to  form  tha  drills,  and  apply  the  guano  or  bones,  or 
mixture  of  both,  by  hand  In  doing  this,  ten  or  twelve 
drills  are  aet  out  the  evening  before,  that  all  may  be  ready 
for  a  good  start  The  light  manure  is  taken  to  the  field 
in  carta,  which  are  unyoked  at  convenient  distances  for 
replenishing  the  aprons  of  the  young  persons  (one  for  each 
plough)  or  tho  machine  by  which  it  ia  distributed  along 
the  drill*.  The  sowers  of  tha  manure  being  started  on  the 
outside  drills,  the  ploughmen  proceed  to  open  freah  onea 
inside  in  going,  and  to  cover  in  tha  manure  by  reversing 
the  first  formed  ridgeleta  as  they  return.  The  seed  machine, 
sowing  two  rows  at  a  time,  follows  close  up  to  tho  ploughs, 
and  thus  the  work  goes  rapidly  on,  each  plough  getting 
over  from  2  J  to  3  acres  aday.  When  farm-yard  dung  is 
applied  at  the  time  of  sowing,  tha  process  ia  the  same, 
except  that  the  drills  must  be  opened  eomewhat  deeper, 
and  that  tha  dung-carta,  followed  by  an  adequate  number 
of  spreaders,  precede  the  sowers  of  the  light  manures.  In 
filling  the  dung-carta,  one  able-bodied  labourer  ia  required 
for  each  plough  employed  in  drilling;  and  where  these 
amount  to  three,  six  spreaders  are  required  to  diatribute 
it  evenly  along  the  drills.  In  aoma  district*  the  double- 
breasted  plough  ia  used  in  forming  the  drills  and  covering 
in  the  dung.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  ploughman  that 
implement  doea  certainly  make  neater  work  to  look  at;  but 
ao  far  as  the  succeas  of  the  crop  ia  concerned,  the  common 
swing-plough  is  preferable,  for  in  covering  in  with  it  the 
earth  is  made  to  run  over  the  top  of  the  ridgelet,  by  which 
means  the  clods  fall  into  tho  hollow,  and  the  finest  of  the 
mould  ia  left  on  the  top,  where  the  seed  ia  to  be  deposited 
With  the  double  mould- board  this  cannot  ao  well  be  done, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  a  groove  ia  formed  on  the  top 
of  the  ridgelet,  in  which  the  small  dry  clods,  carried  up  by 
tha  tail  of  the  mould-board,  are  left,  forming  the  worst 
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possible  bed  for  the  seed  In  parching  weather  it  ia  usual 
to  pass  a  light  roller  over  the  drills  immediately  after 
aowing,  to  retain  the  moisture  and  insure  germination. 
The  seed  is  deposited  near  the  surface,  half  an  inch  of 
mould  being  a  sufficient  covering  The  quantity  sown  ia 
2  lb  per  acre  of  globe  or  yellow  turnip  seeds,  and  3  to  4 
lb  of  swedes.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  seed  ia  freah, 
ao  as  to  have  a  vigorous  and  thick  phut  Thick  aowing 
increases  the  difficulty  of  thinning  out  the  plants,  but  it 
hastens  their  growth,  and  diminishes  the  risk  of  failure 
from  tho  depredations  of  the  turnip  bcetla  The  time  of 
sowing  in  the  south  of  Scotland  extends  from  the  begin- 
ning to  tha  end  of  May  for  swedes,  and  thence  to  the 
middle  of  June  for  yellows  and  globes.  A  partial  sowing 
of  yellow  or  globe  is,  however,  made  by  careful  stock- 
m asters  before  aowing  the  swedes,  to  bo  ready  for  use  by  the 
end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  when  pasturage 
fails.  Sowings  of  early  varieties,  auch  as  tha  atubble  turnip 
and  certain  yellow  kinds,  are  also  made  after  winter  tares 
or  other  catch  crops,  until  the  middle  of  July ;  but  in  Scot- 
land they  cannot  bo  sown  later  than  this  with  advantage, 
unleas  for  the  production  of  a  crop  of  seed  The  average 
weight  per  acre  of  swedes  may  be  stated  at  18  tons,  and 
of  turnipa  at  22  tons,  but  double  these  rates  have 
occasionally  been  obtained  Becent  experiments  go  to 
ahow  that  with  liberal  manuring  and  early  sowing,  the 
weight  of  the  crop  is  considerably  increased  by  thinning 
out  the  plants  at  wider  intervals  than  has  hitherto  been 
customary.  The  usual  practice  in  Scotland  has  been  to 
sow  in  ridgeleta  27  inches  apart,  with  9  or  10  inches  be- 
twixt the  plants.  Becent  experiments  establish  the  fact 
that,  with  15  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  much  larger  bulbs 
and  a  greater  acreable  produce  are  obtained  Aa  it  is 
ascertained  that  in  the  case  of  awedea  the  largest  bulbs 
are  also  tha  best  in  quality,  it  ia  of  the  greater  consequence 
to  allow  them  ample  room. 

The  thinning  ia  commenced  aa  soon  aa  the  rough  leaf  ia 
fairly  developed  Previous  to  this  operation  the  horse-hoe 
ia  worked  betwixt  tha  rows  for  the  double  purpose  of 
destroying  weeds  and  facilitating  the  operation  of  thinning. 
This  operation  is  sometimes  still  farther  facilitated  by 
using  Huckvale'a  machine,  which  alapa  out  the  rows  ao  aa 
to  leave  tufts  of  plants  at  regular  distances  apart  The 
tingling  of  the  plants  ia  performed  by  the  hand-hoe.  Tha 
young  persons  by  whom  this  work  ia  usually  performed 
advance  in  echelon  with  their  backs  to  tha  untouched  work, 
the  steadiest  and  most  expert  worker  leading  the  band 
This  arrangement  insures  a  uniform  rate  of  progress,  aavea 
the  finished  work  from  being  trodden  upon,  and  keeps  tha 
workers  closely  under  the  eye  of  the  steward.  This  thin- 
ning of  the  rows,  so  aa  to  leave  single  plants  at  regular 
intervals  of  12  to  15  inches  apart,  is  accomplished  by  an 
alternate  thrusting  and  drawing  motion  of  the  hoe,  which 
a  little  practice  enables  the  workers  to  perform  with  such 
precision  that  very  rarely  do  they  either  make  a  gap  or 
leave  double  plants,  and  still  more  rarely  do  they  require 
to  stoop  down  to  disentangle  them  with  their  fingers. 
Three  of  these  workers  can  usually  thin  an  acre  in  a  day. 
With  ordinary  care  on  the  part  of  the  overseer,  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  plants  left  single  at  proper 
intervals ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  hoars  trained 
to  select  and  leave  only  the  stoutest  plants.  And  yet  ao 
important  ia  this,  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  a 
difference  of  two  to  three  tons  per  acre  in  the  rate  of  pro- 
duce has  been  ascertained  to  result  on  comparing  rows 
that  had  been  thinned  by  a  person  who  took  pains  to 
select  and  leave  the  beat  plants,  with  others  on  which  they 
had  been  left  indiscriminately.  When  the  plants  have 
rallied  after  the  thinning,  and  begun  to  grow  rapidly,  the 
usual  practice  has  been  to  turn  a  furrow  from  either  aids 
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of  liiom  iuto  the  middle  of  the  interval  by  a  one-horse 
plough,  and  then  to  level  this  down  by  a  turn  of  the  horse- 
hoe.  A  great  improvement  on  this  practice  ia  to  use 
Tcnnant's  grubber  instead,  adjusted  for  drill  work  in  the 
manner  already  described.  By  thus  using  a  strong  imple- 
ment drawn  by  two  horses,  the  soil  in  the  intervals  betwixt 
the  rows  can  be  stirred  a  foot  deep  if  required,  without 
any  risk  of  hurting  the  young  plants,  and  this,  too,  ia 
accomplished  by  a  single  operation.  A  second  hand-hoeing 
is  then  given,  which  usually  completes  the  after  culture. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  will  generally  determine  the  mode 
of  consuming  the  crop.  On  all  loose,  dry  soils,  feeding  off 
by  sheep  is  the  most  profitable  plan ;  whereas  on  deep, 
strong  loams,  it  is  advisable  to  withdraw  the  whole  produce, 
and  have  it  eaten  by  cattle,  as,  unless  in  very  favourable 
weather,  when  even  a  fourth  is  fed  off  by  eheep,  the  extra 
manuring  does  not  compensate  to  the  after  crops  for  the 
injury  which  they  usually  sustain  from  the  treading  and 
poaching.  On  the  poorest  class  of  light  soils  the  whole 
crop  should,  if  possible,  ba  consumed  where  it  grows  by 
sheen;  but  on  those  of  a  better  description,  a  third,  a  half, 
or  two-thirds  ir ay  be  withdrawn  for  tho  feeding  of  cattle, 
according  to  circumstances.  Whatever  the  proportion  left 
on  the  ground,  care  is  to  be  taken  to  regulate  the  intervals 
so  as  to  distribute  the  treading  and  droppings  of  the  sheep 
as  equally  as  possible  over  the  field. 

The  management  of  the  turnip  crop  so  as  that  it  may 
be  supplied  to  the  live  stock  in  the  best  possible  condition 
daring  the  entire  season,  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. The  portion  that  is  to  be  used  aa  cattle  food  is 
removed  from  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  suffi- 
ciently matured,  and  before  tho  time  whon  drenching 
nins  and  severe  frosts  may  ordinarily  be  looked  for.  The 
beet  way  of  preserving  turnipa  is  by  storing  in  broad  flat 
heaps,  not  exceeding  20  inches  deep,  on  some  dry  and 
sheltered  aituation,  open  to  the  sun,  and  covering  them 
with  a  good  coating  of  straw.  It  takes  less  labour  to  put 
them  together  in  this  way,  and  loss  straw  to  cover  them; 
and  being  leaa  exposed  to  frost  and  parching  winds,  they 
retain  their  juices  much  better  than  when  stored  in  long 
narrow  heaps.  The  pulling  of  swedes  preparatory  to  stor- 
ing is  much  facilitated  by  passing  under  them  a  sharp 
share,  and  so  cutting  across  the  tap-roots  without  displacing 
the  bulbs,  The  thatch  of  the  corn -stacks  that  are  thrashed 
ic  autumn  is  usually  reserved  for  covering  turnip  heaps. 
After  1st  November  it  is  well  to  make  diligent  use  of 
•very  favourable  hour  in  thus  securing  the  turnip  crop. 

The  portion  to  be  fed  off  by  shoep  must  necessarily  be 
treated  in  a  different  manner.  What  ia  to  be  used  after 
Christmas  can  be  very  readily  defended  against  frost  by 
earthing  up  in  the  drills  with  the  common  plough.  But 
ts  what  is  to  be  consumed  by  the  young  aheep  muat  be 
pulled  and  trimmed  at  any  rate,  in  order  to  be  aliced,  the 
best  way  is  to  th-ow  the  turnips  into  heaps  at  regular 
distances,  and  cover  them  with  a  thin  coating  of  earth.  By 
this  means  the  turnips  are  kept  from  running  to  stems, 
sad  the  aheep  get  them  clean  and  fresh,  whatever  the  state 
of  the  weather.1  The  same  end  is  secured  by  opening  a 
trench  by  a  bout  of  the  common  plough,  into  which  the 
turnipa  from  two  drills  on  either  side  are  laid  in  regular 
order  with  their  tops  uppermost,  and  the  earth  turned 
over  upon  them  by  reversing  the  course  of  the  plough. 
When  wanted  for  use  they  are  again  unearthed  by  means 
of  the  plough.  Tha  feeding  qualities  of  turnips  are  so 
seriously  impaired  by  exposure  to  froat,  even  when  they 

1  Dariaf  the  oautually  wet  wlatcr  of  1862-oS  s  Urge  quantity  of 
turnipa  sad  efftdss  Intended  for  esttle  food  was  itored  ta  this  war. 
The  trimming  sod  •  to  ring  was  carried  on  every  dry  day,  sod  the 
carting  pottponed  until  iba  oecweaes  of  frost  or  drought  admitted 
«f  Its  being  dnne  »t»hont  Injnry  to  th.  land. 


escape  actual  destruction,  that  the  expense  of  securing 
them  by  one  or  other  of  these  methods  is  always  amply 
repaid.  In  very  mild  winters,  again,  atoring  is  equally 
effective  in  preventing  tho  virtues  both  of  the  turnips  and 
the  soil  from  being  wasted  by  the  pushing  of  the  seod  stems 

The  turnip  is  liable  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth  to 
the  attacks  of  various  insocts.  The  most  formidable  of 
these  enemies  is  the  turnip  brrtle,  which  frequently  settle* 
upon  the  plant*  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground  in 
such  numbers  as  totally  to  destroy  the  whole  of  them.  The 
best  way  of  guarding  agaiust  theso  nimble  adversaries  is 
to  endeavour,  by  careful  preparation  of  the  soil,  liberal 
manuring,  and  thick  seeding,  to  secure  a  thick  plant  and 
rapid  growth;  for  whenever  the  roiit;h  leaf  is  expanded  the 
risk  from  this  quarter  is  over.  From  time  to  time  the 
young  turnip  plants  are  assailed  by  the  larva)  of  certain 
butterflies  and  moths,  which  sometimes  appear  in  such  num 
bers  as  to  cause  serious  alarm,  but  ordinarily  their  a.  tacks 
occasion  but  a  slight  check  to  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

A  far  more  formidable  evil  ia  the  disease  called  "  finj.  -re 
snd  toes."  which,  although  long  known,  seems  to  be  steadi'y 
extending,  and  has  been  wider  spread  and  more  virulent 
since  1851  than  in  previous  years.  This  truly  formidable 
disease  sometimes  shows  iwlf  by  the  time  that  the  plants 
are  ready  for  thinning,  but  more  usually  it  is  about  the 
stage  when  the  second  booing  is  given  that  unmistakable 
indications  of  its  presence  are  observed.  The  crop  appears 
in  high  health,  and  is  making  rapid  growth,  when  suddenly, 
under  hot  sunshine,  numbers  of  the  plants  sro  seen  to  droop 
with  flaccid  leaves;  and  examination  being  made,  it  ia  found 
that  the  disease  has  already  made  serious  progress.  In 
some  cases  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  tap-root,  which  ia 
distorted  with  knobby  excrescences.  In  others,  the  roots 
present  a  thickened,  palmated  appearance,  giving  rise  to  the 
popular  name  for  tho  disease,  "  fingers  and  toes;"  while  in 
others  the  lateral  roots  expand  into  glandular-looking  tubers, 
which  frequently  appear  partially  above  ground  at  diatancee 
of  several  inches  from  tho  central  stem.  For  a  time  all 
these  forms  of  the  excrescences  present  a  smooth  healthy 
looking  akin,  yielding  no  trace  of  the  presence  of  insects  of 
any  kind,  either  externally  or  internally.  By-and-by  the 
akin  cracks  over  the  excrescences,  which  speedily  assume  a 
gangrenous  appearance.  Indeed,  the  whole  symptoms  pre- 
sent a  striking  analogy  to  cancer  in  the  animal  system. 
By  the  time  that  the  healthy  plants  are  approaching  near 
to  maturity,  tho  most  diseased  ones  havo  usually  lost  all 
resemblance  to  turnips,  and  there  remains  on  tho  land  a 
aubstanco  like  rotten  fungus.  In  very  bad  cases  whole 
acres  together  are  found  in  this  state,  with  here  and  there 
a  eickly  distorted  turnip  still  showing  a  few  green  leaves. 
At  other  times  a  few  only  of  the  plants  are  wholly  destroyed; 
the  field,  to  a  casual  observer,  looking  not  much  amies, 
though  a  closer  inspection  proves  that  the  general  crop  ia 
of  stunted  growth,  with  few  plants  entirely  froe  from  the 
disease.  Such  partially  diseased  roots  are  not  absolutely 
rejected  by  aheep,  but  they  are  evidently  unpalatablo  and 
innutritious,  while  the  crop  as  a  whole  is  more  speedily 
consumed  than  its  general  appearance  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  When  this  disease  appears  on  farms  that  have 
previously  been  exempt  from  i*,  it  is  usually  confined  for 
a  year  or  two  to  small  patches,  which,  however,  in  the 
absence  of  remedial  measures,  steadily  and  rapidly  extend, 
not  only  on  the  recurrence  «f  a  turnip  crop  on  the  same 
fields,  but  over  the  other  parts  of  the  farm.  Indeed,  there 
are  not  wanting  indications  of  its  being  propagated  by 
contagion:  aa.  for  instance,  when  tainted  roots  are  carted 
into  pastures,  and  the  disease  shows  itself  most  in  those 
places  where  they  have  been  consumed,  when,  in  course  of 
rotation,  the  field  cornea  afterwards  to  bear  a  turnip  crop. 
When  they  are  corvumed  by  cattle  in  fold  yards,  the  dang 
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may  be  the  medium  of  contamination,  on  the  supposition 
that  this  conjecture  is  well-founded.  Ploughing  land  in  a 
wot  state  evidently  aggravates  the  disease.  We  know  of 
one  instance  where  a  strip  down  the  middle  of  a  field  was 
ploughed  in  autumn  while  soaked  by  rain,  on  which  wet 
ploughed  portion  the  turnips  were  evidently  more  diseased 
than  over  the  rest  of  the  field.  In  another  instance  which 
came  under  our  personal  observation,  a  ditch  running  along 
part  of  the  top  of  a  field  of  upwards  of  50  acres,  was 
scoured  in  spring,  and  tho  mud  spread  back  over  the  head- 
land. The  whole  field  was,  in  the  same  season,  sown  with 
turnips,  which  proved  an  excellent  crop,  entirely  free  from 
"  fingerf  and  toes,"  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of 
headland  on  which  the  mud  was  spread,  where  every  plant 
was  disused.  Although  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
nature  **ud  propagation  of  this  disease,  it  is  well  to  know 
that  thf  judicious  application  of  lime  is  a  certain  remedy. 
In  order,  however,  to  its  efficacy,  it  must  be  applied  in  a 
powdery  Hate  after  the  autumn  ploughing,  and  immediately 
incorporated  with  the  soil  by  harrowing;  or  else,  as  a  com- 
post with  'art  h,  spread  on  the  lea  before  breaking  up  for  oats. 
We  knoT*  from  experience  that  a  very  moderate  dose  (say 
four  tons  of  unslaked  shells  to  the  acre)  applied  in  this 
way  will  suffice  to  prevent  the  disease.  It  is  on  light  soils 
that  its  ravages  are  most  frequently  experienced,  and  to 
these  heavy  doses  of  lime  are  unsuitable.  Indeed,  whether 
for  promoting  the  general  fertility  of  soils,  or  for  warding 
off  the  attacks  of  this  disease,  moderate  applications  of 


years  or  so  seem  preferable  to  heavier 
dressings  at  longer  intervals.  The  name  "fingers  and 
toes "  is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  a  distinct  disease 
to  which  the  turnip,  in  common  with  the  cabbage  and  other 
coleworts,  is  liable — namely  anbury  or  club  root  When 
the  knobby  excrescence  which  is  found  on  plants  affected 
by  anbury  is  broken  up,  it  is  found  to  encase  a  white 
maggot,  whose  presence  is  the  obvious  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief. We  have  seen  young  cabbages  which  had  begun  to 
droop  from  clubbing,  when  pulled  up,  freed  from  the 
parasite,  and  replanted,  regain  healthy  growth  and  come  to 
prosperous  maturity.  In  the  case  of  the  "  finger  and  toe," 
the  most  careful  investigation,  aided  by  the  microscope, 
has  hitherto  failed  to  detect  any  insect  cause  for  this 
disastrous  malady. 

,  Section  3. — Mangel-  Wurul. 

This  root  has  been  steadily  rising  in  estimation  of  late 
years.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  those  southern  porta  of 
England  where  the  climate  is  too  hot  and  dry  for  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  the  turnip.  A  competent  authority 
declares  that  it  is  there  easier  to  obtain  SO  tons  of  mangold 
than  20  tons  of  swedes,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
to  find  individual  roots  upwards  of  20  lb  in  weight  In 
Scotland  it  is  just  the  reverse,  it  being  comparatively  easy 
to  grow  a  good  crop  of  swedes,  but  very  difficult  to  obtain 
20  tons  of  mangold  This  plant  is  very  susceptible  of 
injury  from  frost,  and  hence  in  the  short  summer  of  Scot- 
land it  can  neither  be  sown  so  early  nor  left  in  the  ground 
so  late  as  would  be  requisite  for  its  mature  growth.  Theao 
difficulties  may  possibly  be  got  over  either  by  the  selection 
of  hardier  varieties  or  by  more  skilful  cultivation.  Its 
feeding  quality  is  said  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
swede;  it  is  much  relished  by  live  stock — pigs  especially 
doing  remarkably  well  upon  it;  and  it  has  the  very  im* 
portant  proporty  of  keeping  in  good  condition  till  mid- 
summer if  required.  Indeed,  it  is  only  after  it  has  been 
some  months  in  the  store  heap  that  it  becomes  a  palatable 
and  safe  food  for  cattle.  It  is,  moreover,  exempt  from  the 
attacks  of  the  turnip  beetle.  On  all  theee  accounts,  there- 
fore, it  is  peculiarly  valuable  in  those  parts  of  Great 

and  on 


climate  which  are  favourable  to  the  mangold  and  peculiarly 
unfavourable  to  the  turnip. 

Up  to  the  act  of  depositing  the  seed,  the  processes  of  pre- 
paration for  mangold  are  identical  with  those  described  fot 
the  turnip;  winter  dunging  being  even  more  appropriate  for 
the  former  than  for  the  latter.  The  ridgelets  being  formed 
28  inches  apart,  and  charged  with  a  liberal  allowance  of 
dung  and  guano,  the  seeds  are  deposited  along  the  top,  at 
the  rate  of  about  4  lb  per  acre.  The  common  drilling 
machines  are  easily  fitted  for  sowing  its  large  rough  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  from  the  10th  to  the  25th  April 
The  after  culture  is  also  identical  with  that  of  the  turnip 
The  plants  are  thinned  out  at  distances  of  not  less  than  15 
inches  opart  Transplanting  can  be  used  for  filling  up  of 
gaps  with  mora  certainty  of  success  than  in  the  case  of 
swedes.  But  we  find  it  much  more  economical  to  avoid 
such  gaps  by  sowing  a  little  swede  seed  along  with  tha 
mangold.  Several  varieties  of  the  plant  are  cultivated — 
those  in  best  repute  being  the  orangt  globe,  the  long  yellov, 
and  the  long  red.  This  crop  requires  a  heavier  dressing  of 
manure  than  the  turnip  to  grow  it  in  perfection,  and  is 
much  benefited  by  having  salt  mixed  with  the  manure  at 
the  rate  of  2  or  3  cwt  per  acre.  The  crop  requires  to  be 
secured  in  store  heaps  as  early  in  autumn  as  possible,  as  it 
is  easily  injured  by  froet  The  following  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  this  process  is  by  Mr  Morton  of  Whitfield  :— 


"  The  mode  of  harvesting  our  root  crop  which  we  have  adopted 
for  Hrirtl  yean  n  thji :  We  let  the  lifting,  cutting  off  the  learea 
sad  the  roots,  and  putting  the  roots  into  the  cart — at  so  much  per 
acre,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  crop— to  one  man,  who  geta 
other  men  to  join  with  him  in  the  work  and  share  in  the  profit* ; 
and  the  arrangement  I  require  to  be  adopted  is,  that  the  one-eons 
carta,  which  I  employ  to  haul  the  roots,  shall  be  constantly 
employed,  and  I  require  from  16  to  20  loads  or  tons  of  roots  to  M 
filled  hourly.  The  number  of  carts  required  is  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  field  from  the  itore  ;  thus  the  distance  from  the 
middle  of  the  field  to  the  store  being  15 
required  ;  22  chains  require  live  carts ;  and  I 


where  the  summer  is  usually  hot 


"  T)u  mod*  of  lifting  th*  roots.— Tin  men  are  employed  to  pell 
up  the  roots  ;  each  man  pulls  up  two  rows  ;  standing  between  the 
rowa,  he  takes  with  bis  left  hand  s  root  from  the  row  on  his  left 
side,  end  with  his  right  hand  a  root  from  the  row  on  hie  right  side, 
and  pulling  both  np  at  the  same  time,  places  them  aide  by  aide, 
across  tha  row  where  he  pulled  up  the  roots  with  hie  right  hand,  so 
as  to  hare  the  tops  lying  in  the  space  between  the  two  rows  he  has 
pulled  up  ;  the  next  man  takes  the  two  rows  at  the  right  hand  ef 
the  last  two  rows  we  have  just  described,  and  he,  with  each  of  his 
hinds,  pulls  up  s  row,  and  places  them  on  the  line  of  the  row  which 
he  has  pulled  up  with  his  left  hand,  with  the  root  end  lying  toward* 
the  rout  and  of  the  first  row,  so  that  we  have  now  four  rows  of  roots 
lying  cIom  together  in  two  rows,  side  by  side,  with  their  leaves  on 
the  outside  of  each  of  these  rows,  and  the  roots  of  each  row  nearly 
touching  each  other  ;  and  every  four  rows,  when  growing,  are  thus, 
when  pulled,  laid  in  two  rowa,  root  to  root,  occupying  not  more 
than  27  inches.  Now,  as  the  next  four  rows  are  lifted  in  the  same 
way,  and  pla.-ed  In  like  manner,  we  have  a  space  unoccupied  of 
three  times  27  inches,  or  6  feet  9  inches  between  each  doable  row  of 
roots,  for  the  cart  to  go  between  them  (vis.,  this  doable  row  of  balta 
after  they  have  had  the  leaves  and  roota  eat  off),  to  carry  off  the 
bulbs  to  the  store.  After  the  fire  men  who  are  pulling  the  roots 
there  follow  ten  women  or  boys,  with  knives  made  of  pieces  of  oM 
scythes,  who,  with  repeated  blows,  cut  off  the  leaves  and  roots 
without  srer  Moving  one  of  them  with  their  hands  ;  this  is  cons  la.  t 
but  not  hard  work,  and  it  requires  ton  ectirs  women  or  boys  te 
keep  np  with  the  five  men  pulling. 

Immediately  on  the  heels  of  the  cutters  follow  the  oarta 
betwesn  the  two  double  rows  of  bulbs  aa  thoy  lie,  baring  theii 
leaves  and  roota  cut  off  |  and  a  man,  one  of  the  principals  of  the 
gang,  and  otne  young  active  boys  and  girls,  throw  up  the  bulbs  as 
fa*;  ss  they  can  into  the  cart,  the  man  speaking  to  the  horse  te 
move  forward  or  stop  ss  the;  clear  the  ground  ;  when  one  cart  is 
full,  an  empty  one  hsa  boon  brought  by  one  of  the  boys  who  drive 
the  carts,  ana  placed  immediately  behind  the  full  one  ;  so  that,  as 
he  mores  off  with  the  full  cart,  the  man  calls  the  horse  with  the 
empty  cart  to  more  forward,  and  they  proceed  to  throw  the  roota 
into  the  cart  aa  faat  as  they  did  into  the  one  that  has  just  cone  off 
the  field.  ■ 

"  The  pulling  of  the  roots  ud  the  filling  of  the  carts  being  the 
principal  work,  on.  of  th,  loader,  is  in  eacK  of  the*  , 
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the  work ;  ao  tint,  by  hit  example,  he  shows  those  with  him  how 
he  wuhet  them  to  work,  and  thna  the  work  proceed*  with  the 
n  tin  cut  regularity  and  despatch ;  SO  cart-loads  are  hourly  filled  In 
the  fields  and  delivered  in  the  store ;  180  to  183  loads  of  22  cwt 
and  23  cwt.  each  in  s>  day  of  sine  boors  ;  thus  a  cart-load  is  filled 
'very  three  minutes  by  10  pairs  of  hands,  which  are  palled  by  fire 
pairs  of  hands,  and  the  learea  and  roots  cut  off  by  10  pairs  of  bands 
—in  all  25  pairs  of  bands,  men,  women,  and  boys.  This  has  been 
repeatedly  done  in  a  day. 

"  The  stores  are  made  of  posts  and  rails,  enclosing  a  space  0  feet 
apart  and  44  f***  high,  and  of  any  length,  if  the  space  will  admit, 
and  as  near  to  where  they  are  to  be  consumed  as  possible.  The 
posts  are  5  feet  apart,  let  into  the  ground  18  inches,  and  41  feet 
above,  with  fire  rails  above,  4  or  5  inches  wide,  nailed  to  the  inside 
of  the  posts  ;  and  each  of  these  stores  is  S  feet  apart.  I  have  14  of 
them,  about  70  feet  long  each,  which  is  sufficient  to  store  from  1000 
to  1200  tons  of  bulbs.'' 

The  heaps  are  carefully  thatched,  and  the  "pace*  betwixt 
them  filled  with  straw  to  keep  out  frost 

It  is  believed  that  in  many  cases  crops  of  turnip  and 
mangold  could  be  more  cheaply  stored  by  means  of  the 
portable  railway  than  by  carta,  and  with  leas  injury  to  the 
land.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  clay  soils  and  in 
wet  seasons.  In  using  it,  eight  drills  of  roots  are  trimmed 
and  laid  in  two  rows,  as  Mr  Morton  describes ;  the  rails 
are  shifted  between  the  pairs  of  rows  in  succession;  and 
the  roots  are  pitched  into  light  trucks,  which  a  man 
pushes  before  him  to  the  headland,  where  the  contents 
are  discharged  by  tipping.  Being  there  heaped  up  and 
thatched,  the  roots  are  carted  to  the  homestead  as  required. 

Section  4. — Carrot. 

This  root,  though  so  deservedly  esteemed  and  univer- 
sally grown  in  gardens,  has  not  hitherto  attained  to  general 
cultivation  as  a  field  crop.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  certain 
practical  difficulties  attending  its  culture  on  a  larger  scale. 
Its  light  feathery  seeds  cannot  easily  be  sown  so  as  to 
secure  their  regular  germination ;  the  tardy  growth  of  the 
young  plants,  and  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  between 
them  and  weeds  makes  the  thinning  a  troublesome  affair; 
the  harvesting  of  the  crop  is  comparatively  expensive;  and 
it  is  only  on  sandy  and  light  loamy  soils,  or  those  of  a 
peaty  character,  that  it  can  be  grown  successfully.  The 
increasing  precariousness  in  the  growth  of  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  clover,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  a  greater 
variety  of  green  crops,  entitle  the  carrot  to  increased  atten- 
tion as  a  field  crop.  Its  intrinsic  qualities  are,  howover, 
very  valuable,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  the  white 
Belgian  variety.  On  light  soils  it  is  alleged  that  larger 
crops  of  carrots  can  be'  obtained  than  of  turnips,  and  with 
less  exhaustion  of  their  fertility,  which  is  explained  as 
arising  from  the  greater  depth  to  which  the  carrots  descend 
for  their  nourishment  This  root  is  eaten  with  avidity  by 
all  kinds  of  farm  stock.  Horses,  in  particular,  are  very 
fond  of  it,  and  can  be  kept  in  working  condition  with  a 
considerably  smaller  ration  of  oats  when  20  tb  of  carrots 
are  given  to  them  daily.  It  can  also  be  readily  kept  to  an 
advanced  period  of  spring  when  stored  with  ordinary  care. 

The  mode  of  culture  is  very  similar  to  that  already  de- 
scribed for  mangel-wurzel.  A  usual  practice  is  to  prepare 
the  seed  for  sowing  by  mixing  it  with  moist  sand,  and 
turning  the  mass  repeatedly  for  several  days  until  germina- 
tion begins,  when  it  is  sown  by  hand  at  the  rate  of  6  lb 
per  acre  of  the  dry  seeds,  in  a  scam  opened  by  the  coulters 
of  the  com  or  turnip  drill,  according  as  it  is  wished  to  have 
it  on  the  flat  or  on  ridgelets.  Some  prefer  merely  to  rub 
the  mixture  of  seeds  and  sand  or  mould  betwixt  the  palms, 
until  the  seeds  are  thoroughly  separated  from  each  other, 
and  so  divested  of  their  hairs  as,  when  mixed  with  sand,  to 
run  from  a  drilling  machine.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  secure  seeds  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  as  if  older 
their  germination  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Much  care  is 
tl*o  needed  in  saving  the  seed  only  from  selected  roots,  as 


carrots  have  a  decided  tendency  to  degenerate.  The  white 
Belgian  variety  is  certainly  the  best  for  farm  use,  not  only 
from  the  weight  of  crop,  but  from  its  growing  more  rapidly 
in  its  earliest  stage  than  other  approved  sorts,  and  showing 
a  broader  and  deeper  coloured  leaf,  which  can  more  easily 
be  discriminated  from  weeds,  and  thus  admitting  of  the 
earlier  use  of  the  hoe.  When  the  sowing  and  first  hoeing 
and  thinning  of  the  crop  are  got  over  successfully,  the  after 
culture  of  the  crop  is  very  simple;  all  that  is  needed  being 
the  occasional  use  of  the  horse  and  hand  hoe  to  keep  down 
weeds.  The  fork  must  be  used  in  lifting  the  crop.  The 
greens  are  then  cut  off  and  given  to  young  stock*  or  cows, 
and  the  roots  stored  in  long  narrow  heaps,  exactly  as  mangold. 
Fifteen  tons  per  acre  is  an  average  crop,  although  on  suit- 
able soils,  with  Liberal  manuring  and  skilful  cultivation, 
double  the  weight  is  sometimes  obtained.  Thoso  who  in- 
tend to  cultivate  this  crop  statedly  will  do  well  to  raise 
their  own  seeds  from  carefully-selected  roots.  Unless 
and  fresh  seed  is  sown,  failure  and  disappointment 
be  avoided. 


Section  5. — Parsnip. 

This  plant  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  carrot  »nc" 
its  culture  and  uses  are  so  similar,  that  they  need  not  be 
repeated  It  can,  however,  be  cultivated  successfully  over 
a  much  wider  range  of  soils  than  the  carrot,  and,  unlike 
it,  rather  prefers  those  in -which  clay  predominates.  It  is 
grown  extensively  and  with  great  success  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  The  cows  there,  fed  on  parsnips  and  hay,  yield 
butter  little  inferior,  either  in  colour  or  flavour,  to  that 
produced  from  pasture.  About  10  lb  of  seed  are  required 
per  acre.  It  requires,  like  that  of  the  carrot,  to  be  steeped 
before  sowing,  to  hasten  germination,  and  the  same  care  is 
needed  to  have  it  fresh  and  genuine.  It  should  be  sown 
in  April    The  roots,  when  matured,  are  stored  like  carrots. 

Section  6. — Jerusalem  Artichoke. 

This  root,  although  decidedly  inferior  to  the  potato  in 
flavour,  is  yet  deserving  of  cultivation.  It  grows  freely  in 
inferior  soils,  is  easily  propagated  from  the  tubers,  and 
requires  little  attention  in  its  cultivation.  When  once 
established  in  the  soil,  it  will  produce  abundant  crops  for 
successive  years  on  the  same  spot  It  is  sometimes  planted 
in  woods  to  yield  shelter  for  game,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
admirably  fitted,  as  it  grows  freely  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
and  yields  both  food  and  covert  In  properly-fenced  woods 
it  might  yield  abundant  and  suitable  food  for  hogs,  which 
could  there  root  it  at  their  pleasure,  without  damage  to 
anything.  Where  they  had  mast  along  with  these  juicy 
tubers,  they  would  undoubtedly  thrive  apace.  After  they 
had  grubbed  up  what  they  could  get,  enough  would  be  left 
to  reproduce  a  crop  for  successive  seasons.  Such  a  use  of 
this  esculent  seems  well  deserving  of  careful  trial. 

CHOPS  AXALOOOUB  TO  DRILLED  BOOT  CROPS. 
(Sections  7,  8,  9.) 

There  are  several  crops  which,  under  a  strict  classifica- 
tion, should  be  noticed  among  forage  crops  rather  than  here, 
but  which,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  are  so  closely 
analogous  to  drilled  root  crops  that  we  regard  this  as  the 


suitable  place  in  which  to  : 
Section 

On  strong  rich  soils  large  crops  of  very  nutritious  food 
for  sheep  or  cattle,  and  of  a  kind  very  acceptable  to  them, 
are  obtained  from  the  field  culture  of  the  Drumhead  cab- 
bage. A  .seed-bed  is  prepared  in  a  garden,  orchard,  or  other 
sheltered  situation,  about  the  second  week  in  August,  either 
by  sowing  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  and  thinning  the  plant* 
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about  S  inches  in  the  rows,  or  broadcast  in  beds.  As  early 
in  spring  as  the  land  on  which  the  crop  is  to  be  grown 
is  dry  enough  for  being  worked,  let  it  be  thoroughly 
and  deeply  stirred  by  one  or  more  turns  of  the  grubber. 
Assuming  that  a  liberal  dressing  of  dung  has  been  put  into 
it  at  the  autumn  ploughing,  3  or  4  cwt  of  guano  are  now 
scattered  evenly  over  the  surface  and  ploughed  in  by  a  deep 
square  furrow.  A  lot  of  plants  being  brought  from  tha 
seed-bed,  a  band  of  planters,  each  provided  with  a  dibble 
and  a  piece  of  rod  27  inches  long,  proceed  to  insert  a 
row  of  plants  the  length  of  the  rods  apart  in  each  third 
plough-seam,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  plants  stand  in 
regular  rows  27  inches  apart  every  way,  and  can  afterwards 
be  kept  clean  by  horse  and  hand  hoeing  like  any  other 
drilled  green  crop.  Cabbages  are  much  in  repute  with 
breeders  of  rams  and  prize  sheep,  which  fatten  rapidly  on 
this  food  Cabbages  are  usually  drawn  off  and  given  to 
sheep  on  their  pastures,  or  to  cattle  in  byres  and  yards ; 
but  they  are  also  fed  off,  where  they  grow,«by  sheep,  in  the 
same  way  as  turnips.  It  is  an  exhausting  crop  when 
wholly  drawn  off,  and  on  this  account  is  sometimes  grown 
with  advantage  on  spots  greatly  enriched  by  irrigation  with 
sewage  or  otherwise,  and  where  the  succeeding  grain  crop 
is  expected  to  suffer  from  over-luxuriance,  the  cabbages 
being  grown,  as  the  phrase  goes,  to  "  take  the  shine  out  of 
it."  In  favourable  circumstances,  from  30  to  40  tons  per 
acre  of  this  nutritious  crop  may  be  obtained  From  what 
has  been  said  it  is  evidently  not  adapted  for  extensive  field 
culture ;  but  on  most  farms  a  few  acres  might  be  grown 
annually  with  great  advantage.  It  is  a  peculiarly  suitable 
food  for  either  sheep  or  cattle  during  the  autumnal  tran- 
sition from  grass  to  turnips. 

Section  8. — Rape, 

This  plant  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  peaty  soils,  and  is 
accordingly  a  favourite  crop  in  the  fen  lands  of  England, 
and  on  recently  reclaimed  mosses  and  moors  elsewhere.  Its 
growth  is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  ashes  resulting  from 
the  practice  of  paring  and  burning.  In  these  cases  it  is 
Bown  broadcast ;  but  when  such  soils  are  brought  into  a 
regular  course  of  tillage,  it  is  drilled,  and  otherwise  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  turnips.  As  we  shall  consider  its 
culture  under  the  head  of  "  Oil-producing  Plants  "  (chap, 
riv.  sec.  5),  we  shall  only  say  further  here,  that  its  highly 
nutritious  leaves  and  stems  are  usually  oansumed  by  folding 
sheep  upon  it  where  it  grows,  and  that  there  is  no  green 
food  upon  which  they  fatten  faster.  Occasionally  it  is 
carried  to  the  homestead,  and  used  with  other  forage  in 
carrying  out  the  system  of  soiling  cattle. 

Section  Q.—Kahl-Sabi. 

This  plant  has  been  frequently  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  farmers  of  late  years.  Like  mangold,  it  is  better 
adapted  than  the  turnip  for  strong  soils  and  dry  and  warm 
climates.  It  may  be  either  sown  on  drills  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  turnip,  or  sown  in  a  seed-bed  and  afterwards 
transplanted  The  latter  plan  is  expensive,  if  it  is  desired 
to  cultivate  the  crops  to  any  extent ;  but  is  commendable 
for  providing  a  supply  of  plants  to  make  good  deficiencies 
in  the  rows  of  other  crops,  or  when  a  small  quantity  only 
is  wanted.  By  sowing  a  plot  of  ground  in  March  in  some 
sheltered  comer,  and  transplanting  the  crop  early  in  May, 
it  is  more  likely  to  prosper  than  in  any  other  way.  Cattle 
and  sheep  are  fond  of  it,  and  it  is  said  not  to  impart  any 
unpleasant  flavour  to  milk.  We  have  seen  a  few  trials  of 
it  in  Scotland  as  a  field  crop  ;  but,  from  whatever  cause, 
the  weight  of  food  produced  per  acre  was  greatly  less  than 
from  the  mangolds  and  swedes  growing  alongside  of  it  For 
further  information  about  this  plant,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  theNfco*  o/  the  Farm,  vol  ii  p.  87 ;  Hewlett  Davis', 


Farming  £uay$,  p.  90  ;  Lawson's  Synopeu  of  the  Vegetable 
ProducU  o/  Scotland,  div.  ii.  p.  109.  Laweon  says  that 
the  pulp  or  flesh  of  kohl  has  the  same  taste  as  tha  leans 
of  the  cabbage,  and  hence  its  adaptation  as  food  for  mikh 


Under  this  general  heading  we  propose  to  include  wtut 
we  have  to  say  concerning  the  grasses,  whether  natural  or 
cultivated,  and  those  other  crops  which  are  grown  expressly 
for  the  sake  of  the  cattle  food  yielded  by  their  leaves  and 
stems.  This  kind  of  farm  produce  is  either  consume  J 
where  it  grows  by  depasturing  with  live  stock,  or  mown 
and  given  to  them  in  a  green  state  under  cover,  or  dried 
and  stored  for  after  use.  It  thus  embraces  the  cultivation 
of  these  crops,  and  their  disposal,  whether  by  grazing, 
soiling,  or  haymaking.  Following  this  method,  we  shall 
first  of  all  briefly  describe  the  cultivation  of  those  pasture 
and  forage  crops  which  are  of  best  repute  in  British 
husbandry. 

Tillage  lands  are  now  everywhere  cropped  according 
to  some  settled  rotation,  in  which  tha  well  recognised 
principles  of  the  alternate  husbandry  are  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  the  actual  circumstances  of  each  locality.  With 
rare  exceptions,  such  lands  at  stated  intervals  bear  a  crop 
of  the  clovers  or  cultivated  grasses.  As  these  are  usually 
sown  in  mixture,  especially  when  intended  for  pasturage, 
the  resulting  crop  is  technically  called  "  seeds."  As  it  is 
of  importance  to  have  the  land  clean  and  in  good  heart 
when  such  crops  are  sown,  they  usually  follow  the  grain 
crop  which  immediately  succeeds  the  fallowing  process. 
Being  for  the  most  part  of  a  lower  habit  of  growth,  these 
can  be  sown  and  grown  along  with  white  corn  crops 
without  injury  to  either.  When  the  latter  are  harvested, 
the  former,  being  already  established  in  the  soil,  at  once 
occupy  it,  and  grow  apace.  By  this  arrangement  there  is 
therefore  secured  an  important  saving  both  of  time  and  til- 
lage. Barley  being  the  crop  amongst  which  the  seeds  of  tha 
clovers  and  grasses  are  most  frequently  sown,  and  amongst 
which,  upon  the  whole,  they  thrive  best,  it  is  customary  to 
sow  these  small  seeds  at  the  same  time  as  the  barley,  and 
to  cover  them  in  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  common 
harrows.  This  is  erroneous  practice,  both  as  regards  tha 
time  and  manner  of  sowing  these  small  seeds.  We  have 
already  mentioned,  in  the  proper  place,  that  barley  should 
be  sown  as  early  in  March  as  possible.  Now,  if  the  clovers, 
<kc,  are  sown  as  early  as  this,  they  are  almost  certain  to 
get  so  forward  as  both  to  rob  the  barley  of  its  due  share  of 
nourishment,  and,  when  it  is  reaped,  to  bulk  so  largely  in 
the  sheaves  as  to  retard  their  drying,  and  aggravate  tha 
risk  of  their  being  ill  harvested  It  is  found,  too,  that 
if  there  be  plants  enough,  the  clovers  stand  the  winter 
better,  and  ultimately  yield  a  better  crop,  when,  at  tha 
reaping  of  the  grain  crop,  they  are  puny-looking  than  when 
they  are  very  strong.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  delay  the 
sowing  of  the  small  seeds  till  the  end  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May.  As  to  the  manner  of  covering  them  in,  we  have  to 
remark  that  the  smallness  of  these  seeds  and  their  mod. 
of  germinating  alike  require  that  they  receive  only  the 
very  slightest  covering  of  soil  This  important  fact  is  so 
well  illustrated  in  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the 
results  of  some  carefully-conducted  experimenta,  reported 
to  the  Highland  Society  by  Mr  Stirling  of  Qlenbervia. 
that  we  shall  here  quote  it  :— 

"  Column  I.  contains  tha  acientHJe  names. 
Column  II.  contains  tha  average  weight  of  the  seedi  par  bashsl 
in  pounds. 
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ITL  contains  the  average  number 
17.  shows,  is  inches,  the  depth  of 
gnateit  n amber  of  Medj  brairded. 
CcJamn  V.  thorn,  in  inchee,  the  depth  of 
about  half  th»  n  amber  of  seeds  brairded. 

.  VI.  ahows,  in  inches  the  least  depth  of 
»  of  the  eeedi  brairded. 


AgroetU  stoloui/era, 

vulgaria,  .    ,  . 
Aire  ejMpitoe*.  .  . 
Alorwcurus  pratensis, 
Anthoxanthum  odora 

turn,  .... 
Arrhenathe.ru  ro  evens 

ceum,  .... 
Brschypodium  sjlva- 

tieum,  .  .  •  •  j 
Crnosnnis  cristatua,  . 
Dec trlii  glomerate, 

glomerate  giganUa, 
Elymus  arenarius,  .  . 

pc  niculaTus,  .  .  . 
festuca  duriuacule, 


eletior  myanUa, 
heterophrlU,  . 


ovine  I 
pratensis, 
pratensis  lolinua, 
rubra,     •    •  • 
Glyceria  aquatic*,  . 

nutans.  .    .  . 
Holcus  lanitua, .  . 
mollis, 


rTnlariii 

Phleam  pretense, 

Pae  nsmoralis,  . 
Demon!  is 
eireite, . 
pritensis,     •    .  , 
trivial  is,  .... 

Peemme  erundinaoea,  . 

Triettum  flaveacens,  . 

Achillea  Millefolium,  . 
Cichoriom      Intybus  I 
(chicory),  .    .   .  j 
Lotos  comicul&tas,  . 
major,  .... 


saUva, 
Onobrychia  aativa,  .  . 
Petrosalinum  sativum, 
Ptantago  lanceolate, 
Poterium  Sangnisorba  j 

(hornet),  ... 
Trifolinm  filiforme, 
hybrid  urn,  .  , 
pretense, .  . 
pretense 
repena. 


II. 


« 
13 
It 

5 


10 

20 

19 

10 

11 

12 

10 

14 

IS 

12 

1« 

U 

IS 

14 

15 

10 

IS  ' 

IS 

7 

• 
IS 
18-30 
25 
48 
44 
IS 

154 

13 
15 
IS 

80 

S2 

82 
84 
83 
60 
26 
41 
52 

25 

65 
63 
64 
64 
65 


hi; 

500,000 
425,000 
132,000 
76v000 

71,000 
21,000 

15,500 

28,000 
40,000 
34,000 
2.320 
2,300 
S9.Q00 
20,500 
1,7.500 
33,000 
8,600 
64,000 
80.000 
26.000 
24,700 
39,000 
58,000 
33,000 
95,000 
85,000 
27,000 
15,000 
80,000 
42,000 
74,000 
173,000 

133,000 

243,000" 
217,000 
10,000 
118,000 

200,000 

21,000 

28,000 
51,000 
16,000 
12.600 
1,280 
12,800 
15,600 

8,320 

54,000 
45,000 
16,000 
16.000 
3-2,000 


IT. 

o  ko  k 


0  to 
0  to 

0  to 

0  to 

0  to 

1  to  I 

0  to 

0  to 

0  to 

0  to 

0  to 

e«* 

0  to 

}  to 
|to 
0  to 

i: 

0  to 
0  to 


0  to 
|tol 
0  to 

|to 


0  to 
0  to 

|  to  I 

|  to 

ito 

0  to 

0  to 

0  to 

0  to 

0  to 


4  to  | 

Itol 
1  toll 

1  tol| 

U  toll 
It*  | 

|  to] 

2  to  24 

i  to  1 
1  toll 
14  toll 
1  tol{ 

I  tol 

|tol 

I  to  I 

I  to! 
1  toli 

iltoii 

1  to  I 
I  to] 

|to  I 

iitoij 

|tol 
Ito  I 

Ito  I 

|tol 

2  to2J 

U  to  14 
U  to  1| 

ito  4 

ito  1 

lltoll 

lltolj 
ito  I 


VI. 


a 

1 
4 
2 

at 

i" 

11 

H 

3 
21 

t" 

»4 

a'i' 
«4 

i 


u 
4 

t 

14 


14 
14 

i| 

ai 
4 

1] 
2 
2 
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"The  results  in  the  three  hut  columns  of  the  preceding  table 
obtained  by  sowing  the  seed  in  finely-sifted  dark  loam,  which  was 
kept  moist  throughout  the  proceee  of  germination,  to  which  la 
attributable  the  circumstance  of  so  many  of  the  aorta  vegetating  beat 
(as  shown  in  Column  IV.)  without  covering,  and  under  full  expoeure 
to  the  light  The  combination  of  such  favourable  circumstances 
of  aoil  end  moisture  can,  however,  ecldora  be  calculated  upon  in 
field  aowing,  therefore  a  covering  of  mould  for  the  seeds,  however 
alight,  is  elwava  advisable.  Bat  it  will  be  seen,  by  the  remit*  in 
Column  VI.,  that  a  great  number  of  seeds  must  be  inevitably  lost 
from  over -depth  of  covering,  unices  the  ground  he  in  all  caeea  care- 
fully prepared  and  pulverised  before  lowing  either  the  natural  or 
av*/cijigraa*ea.',» 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  to  scatter  these  tiny  seeds 
over  a  cloddy  surface,  and  then  to  harrow  it,  may  more 

1  Morton's  Cyclepmdia  0/  ^vicW*»Z#- article  -  Grasses,"  voj.  L  p.  999. 


sptly  be  called  burying  than  sowing  them.  The  following 
ls  a  more  rational  mode  of  proceeding . — When  these  seeds 
are  to  be  sown  among  winter  wheat,  it  is  expedient  to, 
begin  by  rising  the  horse-hoe  (supposing  the  wheat  to  have 
been  drilled),  as  well  to  loosen  the  surface  and  produce  a 
kindly  bed  for  the  seeds  as  to  destroy  weeds.  In  the  case 
of  broadcasted  wheat,  a  turn  of  the  harrows  secures  the 
same  end.  In  the  case  of  the  more  recently  sown  barley 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  smooth  the  surface  with  the  one- 
horse  roller.  Over  the  ground  thus  prepared  the  small 
seeds  are  distributed  by  a  broadcast  sowing-machine, 
which  covers  at  once  a  space  of  15  or  18  feet  in  width. 
The  covering  is  then  effected  by  simply  rolLiifg  with  the 
smooth  roller,  or  by  dragging  over  the  surface  the  chain- 
harrow,  which  may  either  be  attached  to  the  sowing-machine 
or  to  a  separate  frame ;  or  by  using  Cambridge's  or  Crosskill's 
roller,  with  a  very  light  chain  harrow  attached  to  it  On 
clay  soils  the  chain-web  is  to  be  preferred;  but  on  loose 
soils  Crosskill's  roller  imparts  a  beneficial  firmness,  and, 
with  ito  tail-piece  of  chain-web  to  fill  up  the  indentations, 
gives  an  accuracy  of  finish  which  rivals  the  neatness  of  a 
newly-raked  garden  plot  We  have  long  regarded  this 
covering  in  of  grass  seeds  as  the  most  important  use  to 
which  Crosskill's  valuable  implement  is  put  The  only 
drawback  to  it  is,  that  it  makes  a  heavy  demand  on  the 
horse-power  of  the  farm  at  a  pressing  season.  As  it  can 
only  be  worked  in  dry  weather,  it  is  advisable,  when  the 
land  is  in  trim,  to  work  it  double  tides  by  means  of  a  relay 
of  horses.  This  mode  of  procedure  is  alike  applicable  to 
the  sowing  of  mixed  clovers  and  grasses,  and  to  that  of  the 
clovers  alone,  and  is  the  course  usually  pursued  ii 
for  one  or  two  years'  "  seeds." 

When  it  is  intended  to  lay  down  arable  land  to 
for  several  years,  or  to  restore  it  to  permanent  pasture  or 
meadow,  it  is  always  advisable  to  sow  tho  seeds  without  a 
corn  crop.  This  doubtless  involves  an  additional  cost  at 
the  outset,  but  it  is  usually  more  than  repaid  by  the  en- 
hanced value  of  the  pasture  thus  obtained.  To  grow  the 
grasses  well,  the  soil  should  be  pulverised  to  the  depth  of 
3  or  4  inches  only,  and  be  full  of  manure  near  the  surface. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  securing  these  conditions  than 
by  first  consuming  a  crop  of  turnips  on  the  ground  by 
sheep  folding,  and  then  pulverising  the  surface  by  means 
of  the  grubber,  narrow,  and  roller,  without  ploughing  it. 

Much  diversity  of  practice  exists  in  regard  to  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  seeos  used  in  sowing  down  with  a  grain 
crop.  In  Scotland  from  2  to  4  pecks  of  ryegrass  seeds, 
with  from  10  to  14  lb  of  those  of  red,  white,  alaike,  and 
yellow  clovers,  in  about  equal  proportions,  is  a  common 
allowance  for  an  acre.  A  pound  or  two  of  field  parsley  is 
occasionally  added,  or  rather  is  substituted  for  an  equal 
weight  of  clover  seeda  The  natural  grasses  are  seldom 
sown,  and  only  when  the  land  is  to  be  laid  to  permanent 
pasture.  In  England  ryegrass  is  in  much  less  repute  than 
in  Scotland,  the  clovers  being  there  very  generally  sown 
unmixed,  and  always  in  larger  quantities  than  we  have 
iust  named— 20  Db  per  acre  being  a  common  allowance. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  these  plans  are 
faulty. 

When  a  good  natural  pasture  is  carefully  examined,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  an  amazing  number  of  different  grasses 
and  other  plants.  Not  only  does  a  natural  pasture  contain 
a  great  variety  of  herbage  at  any  one  time,  but  it  has  ito 
plants  which  replace  each  other  at  different  seasons;  and 
some  also  which  are  prominent  only  in  wet  years  and  others 
in  dry  ones.  The  provision  thus  made  for  affording  at  all 
times  such  a  variety  of  food  aais  at  once  grateful  and  whole- 
some ta  the  animals  which  browse  on  it,  and  for  keeping 
the  ground  fully  occupied  under  every  diversity  of  seasons 
and  weather,  is  truly  admirable,  and  the  study  of  it  wall 
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it  ted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  husbandman.  The 
importance  of  this  subject  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated 
by  agriculturists;  as  one  proof  of  which  we  now  see  our 
leading  seedsmen  regularly  advertising  for  sale  an  extensive 
list  of  grasses  and  other  pasture  plants.  Most  of  them 
also,  for  the  guidance  of  their  customers,  point  out  the 
kinds  and  quantities  per  acre  which  are  appropriate  for 
diversity  of  soils  and  other  circumstances.  We  refer,  as  an 
example  of  this,  to  the  manual  of  Messrs  Lawson  of  -  Edin- 
burgh, who  have  devoted  much  attention  to  this  subject 
The  following  Tables  will  be  found  useful 

"  I.— Fob  Altxxnats  Hdsbajtsbt. 

For  1  raar*e  Hay  Tor  1  Hay 
for  1  ftiri  H»t.         tad  as4 
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Loll  urn  itslicom  ...»  ..  9 

perenns   18 

Dactylia  glomerate   — 

Phieum  prmtenss   1 

ilupuline   — 

i  hybridum   1 

pr» tense   t 

praUnse  perenns  — 
  S 


18 


lyeeiaPaatara. 
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t 
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"For  shsep  pastures  it  wOl  often  be  found  advantageous  to  sdd 
from  S  to  4  lb  par  sere  of  partUy  iced  to  the  above  mixtures;  sad 


i  established  practice  will  jus- 
tify the  Introduction  of  so  additional  pound  or  two  of  yellow  clover 
(ittdicoyc  iupWina),  together  wife  from  9  to  8  lb  of  ribgraae 
(PUxnUujo  lanotolata).  lad  for  vary  heavy  as  well  as  for  peaty 
soils,  l  to  I*  tb  of  PhUvmproUnm  may  be  added  adranUgeoualy, 
both  for  hay  sad  pasture. 

*'  II.— Foa  Pzxaujrxirr  PssTrnu,  No,  1. 

B> 

Alopecums  prat* nil*.  <   1 

Dactylis  glomersta ...... .1  .'.   9 

Feetuca  duriosculs   9 

elatior.   S 

pratensis   9 

italicum  „   0 

percent   .........  8 

Poa  nam  oralis  sempemrens         •  •■Mill*  ••lil«IUi)l|l  M 

trivialis   9 

U edioago  lupulina  „   1 

1 
8 
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cases  the  following  additions  to  Table  II.  may  bs 
,  1  to  9  ft  each  of  Fctiuca  rubra  and  Poa  pralmrii 
soils;  1  lb  of  AAUlta  MilU/Mum,  and  1  to  9  lb 
i  talivum  in  sheep  pastures;  9  lb  chicory  (Cichonwn 
.  in  cattle  pas  t  urea,  6  or  19  lb  of  OaseryeAii  sstfaw  and  4 
lb  of  Pourium  Sanguuorba  (burnet)  in  dry  calcareous  soils, 
s  crop  of  bay  is  taken  the  first  year,  both  the  ryegrasses 
bs  increased  by  a  third;  and  9  ft  of  Tri/olxum  pro- 
Also  f  to  1  ft  per  acre  of  A^lKazanlhum  odor 


i  occasional  crops  of  hay  sre  to  be  taken." 1 

When  land  has  been  thus  sown  for  a  permanent  pasture, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  a  sheep  to  set  foot  upon 
it  for  the  first  two  years,  for  if  these  industrious  nibblers 
are 'allowed  to  crop  the  tender  clover  seedlings  before  they 
are  fully  established  in  the  soil,  they  are  certain  to  remove 
the  crown  from  most  of  them,  and  thus  ruin  the  pasture  at 
the  very  outset.  Innumerable  instances  of  failure  in  the 
attempt  to  obtain  good  permanent  pastures  are  entirely 
owing  to  this  premature  grazing  by  sheep.  The  first  growth 
should  therefore  be  mown,  care  being  taken  to  do  so  before 
any  of  the  grasses  have  flowered.  Then  roll  repeatedly, 
and  stock  with  young  cattle  only  until  the  second  season 
is  over. 

Hating  described  the  means  to  be  used  for  obtaining 


a 
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that  it 


good  pastures,  let  us  now  consider  how  to  use  them  pro- 
fitably. The  art  of  grazing  embraces  tb  i  practical  solution 
of  two  important  problems,  vie,  1st,  How  to  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  and  best  quality  of  herbage  from  any  given 
pasture;  and  2d,  How  to  consume  this  herbage  by  live 
stock  so  ss  to  make  the  most  of  it  The  grazier  has  ever 
to  keep  in  view  what  is  best  for  his  land  and  what  is  best 
for  his  stock ;  and  must  take  his  measures  throughout  the 
entire  season  with  an  eye  to  both  thjee  objects.  As  regards 
the  first  of  them,  experience  yields  the  following  maxims 
for  his  guidance: — 

Never  to  stock  his  pastures  in  spring  until  genial  weather 
is  fairly  established. 

Never  to  allow  the  grasses  to  run  to  seed,  nor  parts  of  a 
field  to  be  eaten  bare,  and  others  to  get  rank  and  coarse. 

Duly  to  spread  about  the  droppings  of  the  cattle,  to 
remove  stagnant  water,  and  to  extirpate  tall  weeds. 

Some  time  about  midsummer  to  make  a  point  of  having 
the  pasture  eaten  so  close  that  no  dead  herbage  or  "  fog- 
gage  ■  shall  be  left  on  any  part  of  it 

In  what  more  immediately  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
live  stock  he  is  in  like  manner  taught  in  stocking  his 
pastures— 

To  adapt  the  stock,  as  regards  breed,  size,  condition,  and 
numbers,  to  the  actual  capabilities  of  the  pasturage. 

To  secure  to  the  stock  at  all  tunas  a  full  bite  of  clean, 
fresh-grown,  succulent  herbage. 

In  moving  stock  from  field  to  field  to  take  can 
be  a  change  to  better  fare — not  to  worse. 

Pasturage  consists  either  of  natural  herbage  or  of 1 
In  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Scotland  there  is  little 
good  old  grass;  all  the  really  fertile  soils  being  employed 
in  arable  husbandry,  with  the  exception  of  small  portions 
around  the  mansions  of  landowner*.  The*  pasturage 
consists,  therefore,  for  the  most  part  of  the  cultivated 
clovers  and  grasses.  Comparatively  few  cattle  are  there 
fattened  on  grass;  the  object  of  graziers  being  rather  to 
stock  their  pastures  with  young  and  growing  aiumala,  and 
to  get  them  into  forward  condition  for  being  afterwards 
fattened  upon  turnips.  The  grazing  season  is  there  also 
much  shorter  than  in  England,  old  grass  seldom  affording 
a  full  bite  for  a  well-conditioned  bullock  before  the  middle 
of  May,  or  later  than  the  middle  of  September.  It  it 
quite  otherwise  in  England,  various  parts  of  which  abound 
with  old  grass  lands  of  the  very  richest  description,  on 
which  oxen  of  the  largest  size  can  be  fattened  rapidly. 
These,  in  many  cases,  admit  of  being  stocked  towards  the 
end  of  April,  and  under  judicious  management  continue  to 
yield  excellent  pasturage  for  half  the  year.  When  stocked 
with  cattle  in  fresh  condition,  two  sets  or  "  runs  "  are  not 
unfrequently  fattened  in  such  pastures  in  the  same  season. 
These  grass-fed  cattle  begin  to  come  to  market  early  in 
July,  and  for  four  or  five  months  thereafter  constitute  the 
chief  supplies  of  beef  in  our  markets. 

Cattle  already  well-fleshed  are  alone  suitable  for  turning 
into  these  rich  old  pastures.  When  this  is  attended  to, 
and  care  taken  not  to  over-stock  the  pastures  until  they 
yield  a  full  bite,  the  progress  of  the  oxen  will  usually  be 
very  rapid.  It  is  now  customary  to  hasten  this  progress 
by  giving  about  4  lb  of  oil  sake  to  each  beast  daily. 
The  dust  and  crumbs  being  sifted  out,  the  bits  of  oske 
are  strewn  upon  the  clean  sward,  from  whence  they  sre 
quickly  and  carefully  gleaned  by  the  cattle.  This  it 
usually  a  profitable  practice.  It  brings  the  beasts  forward 
rapidly,  improves  their  api 
besides  enriching  the  I 
more  numbers  being  fed  upon  a  given  acreage.  These 
choice  old  pastures  are  usually  occupied  in  combination 
with  others  of  inferior  quality.  The  most  forward  lot  of 
cattle  having  been  fattened  and  sold  off  from  the  former, 
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they  are  ready  to  receive  a  fresh  stock.  If  it  ia  con- 
templated to  get  them  also  fattened  before  the  expiry  of 
the  season,  they  are  not  put  on  the  best  land  instantly  on 
the  first  lot  being  sold ;  but  a  crowd  of  sheep  or  store- 
bessts  being  turned  upon  it  for  a  few  days,  the  existing 
herbage  is  cleared  off,  and  the  pasture  (Anglia)  "  laid  in  " 
or  (Scoitice)  "  hained,"  until  a  fresh  clean  growth  fits  it 
for  receiving  a  suitable  number  of  the  best  cattle  from  the 
other  pastures.  It  ia  inexpedient  to  graze  sheep  promis- 
cuously with  cattle  on  these  best  lands,  as  they  pick  out 
the  sweetest  of  the  herbage,  and  so  retard  the  fattening  of 
the  oxen.  Neither  do  we  approve  of  having  horses  among 
such  cattle  j  not  so  much  from  their  interfering  with  their 
pasturage  as  from  the  disturbance  which  they  usually  cause 
by  galloping  about  This  does  not  apply  to  the  draught- 
horses  of  a  farm,  which  are  usually  too  tired  and  hungry 
when  turned  out  from  the  yoke  to  mind  anything  but  food 
and  rest,  but  it  is  better  thrift  to  soil  tkem;  and  frolic- 
Mine,  mischievous  colts  are  unsuitable  companions  for 
sedate,  portly  oxen.  ,  In  favourable  seasons,  the  grass  often 
grows  more  rapidly  than  an  ordinary  stocking  of  cattle  can 
consume  it,  in  which  case  they  select  the  best  places,  and 
allow  the  herbage  on  some  parts  to  get  rank  and  coarse.  If 
these  rank  places  are  neglected  until  the  herbage  gets*  dry 
ssd  withered,  the  finer  plants  die  out,  the  coarser-growing 
grasses  usurp  the  ground,  and  the  pasturage  ia  injured  for 
future  years.  To  check  this  evil  in  time,  these  neglected 
places  should  be  mown,  and  the  grass  either  brought  to 
the  homestead  for  soiling,  or  left  to  dry  where  it  grew ;  in 
which  state  the  cattle  will  eat  up  most  of  it,  and  be  the 
better  for  it,  especially  if  their  bowels  are  unduly  relaxed 
by  the  succulence  of  the  growing  herbage.  The  remarks 
now  made  apply  equally  to  all  old  postures  employed  for 
the  fattening  of  cattle,  although  not  of  the  first  quality. 
All  that  is  required  ia,  to  observe  a  due  proportion  between 
the  capabilities  of  the  pasturage  and  the  breed  and  sue  of 
the  cattle.  A  pasture  that  will  fatten  a  fifty  stone  ox  may 
be  quite  inadequate  for  one  of  seventy,  and  the  hardy 
Galloway  or  West  Highlander  will  thrive  apace  where  the 
heavier  and  daintier  shorthorn  could  barely  subsist. 

With  the  exception  of  the  best  class  of  rich  old  pastures, 
grass  is  usually  consumed  to  greater  profit  by  a  mixed  stock 
of  sheep  and  store  cattle  than  by  one  kind  of  animals  only. 
This  holds  true  both  as  regards  the  natural  herbage  of 
pastures  or  water  meadows,  and  cultivated  grasses,  clovers, 
or  sainfoin.  When  old  pastures  and  mixed  "  seeds  "  are 
graxed  chiefly  by  sheep,  the  same  rules  apply  that  have 
already  been  noticed  in  connection  with  cattle.  The  herbage 
should  if  possible  be  fully  established  in  a  growing  state, 
sod  so  far  advanced  as  to  afford  a  full  bite,  before  the 
pasture  is  stocked  in  spring.  If  the  sheep  are  turned  into 
it  prematurely,  their  close  nibbling  hinders  the  plants  from 
•irer  getting  into  a  state  of  rapid  growth  and  productiveness, 
sod  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  stock  of  roaming  over 
the  whole  field, '  and  keeping  long  afoot  before  they  can 
glean  enough  to  appease  their  appetite,  ia  prejudicial 
alike  to  them  and  to  their  pasture.  The  prudent  grazier 
endeavours  to  avoid  these  evils  by  having  stores  of 
swedes  or  mangolds  to  last  until  the  full  time  at  which  he 
may  reckon  on  having  good  pasturage.  In  distributing 
the  flocks  to  different  fields,  the  best  pasturage  is  allotted  to 
those  that  are  in  most  forward  condition.  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  have  the  pastures  so  subdivided  that  one  portion 
may  be  double  stocked  while  another  ia  rested.  By  fre- 
quently removing  the  stock  from  the  one  portion  to  the 
other  the  herbage  of  each  by  turns  gets  time  to  grow  and 
freshen,  and  is  more  relished  by  the  sheep,  and  more  whole- 
some than  when  the  whole  ia  tainted  by  their  uninterrupted 
occupation  of  it  In  the  case  of  clover,  trefoil,  sainfoin, 
snd  water-meadows,  this  principle  ia  yet  more  fully  carried 


out  by  folding  the  flock  and  giving  them  a  fresh  piece 
daily.  The  crop  ia  thus  eaten  close  off  at  once  in  daily 
portions,  and  the  plants  being  immediately  thereafter  left 
undisturbed,  and  receiving  over  the  whole  area  their  due 
shore  of  the  excrements  of  the  flock,  grow  again  more 
rapidly  than  when  subjected  to  constant  browsing  under  a 
system  of  promiscuous  grazing.  This  plan  of  folding  sheep 
upon  such  crops  has  the  same  advantages  to  recommend  it 
as  soiling,  only  that  it  is  cheaper  to  shift  the  fold  daily 
than  to  mow  and  cart  home  the  forage  and  carry  back  the 
manure.  In  the  case  of  water-meadows  it  is  the  practice 
to  irrigate  them  afresh  as  each  crop  of  grass  ia  fed  off. 
This  ia  attended  with  considerable  risk  of  the  sheep  getting 
tainted  with  rot,  which  must  be  guarded  against  as  much 
as  possible.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to  give  them  a 
daily  allowance  of  bran,  beans,  or  cake,  and  salt;  and 
besides  this,  to  put  on  this  land  only  such  sheep  as  arc 
nearly  ready  for  the  butcher.  They  will  thus  fatten  very 
rapidly,  and  be  slaughtered  before  there  ia  time  for  harm 
to  ensue. 

The  modes  of  grazing  which  we  have  now  described  are 
appropriate  for  sheep  in  forward  condition.  The  poorer 
postures  are  usually  stocked  with  nursing  ewes  and  lean 
sheep  bought  in  from  higher  grazings.  Lambs,  both  before 
and  after  weening,  require  clean  pastures,  and  of  course 
frequent  changes.  If  kept  on  tainted  pastures,  they  are 
certain  to  become  subject  to  diarrhoea,  to  be  stinted  in 
their  growth,  and  to  have  their  constitution  so  weakened 
that  many  of  them  will  die  when  afterwards  put  upon 
turnips.  To  avoid  these  evils,  they  must  be  frequently 
moved  from  field  to  field  A  sufficient  number  of  store 
cattle  must  be  grazed  along  with  them,  to  eat  up  the  toll 
herbage  and  rank  patches  avoided  by  the  sheep.  After  the 
lambs  are  weaned,  the  ewes  require  to  fore  rather  poorly 
for  a  time,  and  can  thus  be  made  use  of  to  cat  up  the  worst 
pasturage,  and  the  leavings  of  the  young  and  fattening 
sheep.  When  the  latter,  with  the  approach  of  autumn, 
are  put  upon  aftermath,  clover  stubbles,  rape,  cabbages, 
or  turnips,  their  previous  pastures  should  in  succession  be 
thickly  stocked  by  the  ewes  and  other  store  stock,  so  as  to  1 
be  eaten  bare  and  then  left  to  freshen  and  get  ready 
for  the  ewes  by  rutting-time,  when  they  require  better 
food  In  depasturing  sheep  on  poor  soils  it  ia  usually 
highly  advantageous  to  give  them  a  daily  allowance  of 
grain  or  coke  in  troughs,  which  must  be  shifted  daily,  so  as 
to  distribute  the  manure  regularly  over  the  land  By  means 
of  this  auxiliary  food  sheep  can  be  fattened  on  land  the 
herbage  of  which  would  not  alone  suffice  for  the  purpose. 
It  admits  also  of  a  larger  number  of  sheep  being  kept  per 
acre,  and  of  the  pasturage  being  fed  off  more  closely  than 
could  otherwise  be  dona  The  produce  of  poor  siliceous 
soils,  both  in  grass  and  after  crops,  is  much  increased  by 
the  additional  manuring  and  treading  which  the  con- 
sumption of  such  extraneous  food  upon  them  occasions. 

It  is  always  advantageous  to  have  pastures  provided 
with  a  shed,  under  which  the  stock  can  find  shelter  from 
sudden  storms,  or  from  the  attacks  of  insects  and  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  summer's  sun.  When  such  sheds  are 
regularly  strewed  with  dried  peat  or  burnt  clay,  much 
valuable  compost  for  top-dressing  the  pasture  can  be 
obtained  The  dung  of  the  cattle,  thus  secured  and  applied, 
benefits  the  pastures  more  than  that  which  ia  dropped 
upon  it  by  the  animals.  Such  clots  require  to  be  spread 
about  from  time  to  time 

The  temperate  climate  of  Britain  is  so  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  grasses  and  other  pasture  plants, 
and  to  the  keeping  of  live  stock  with  safety  in  the  open 
fields  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  that  the  practice  of  con- 
suming these  crops  by  depasturing,  as  already  described, 
has  hitherto  been  decidedly  preferred  to  soiling    One  con- 
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sequence  of  this  is,  that  forage  crops  have  been  compara- 
tively neglected.  There  is  now,  however,  a  growing 
conviction  among  agriculturists  that  it  is  more  convenient 
to  keep  neat  cattle  and  horses,  during  summer,  in  yards  or 
loose  boxes,  and  to  feed  them  with  succulent  forage,  mown 
and  brought  to  them  daily  as  it  is  needed,  than  to  turn 
them  adrift  to  browse  in  the  fields.  The  pasturing  plan 
is  preferred  by  many  because  it  involves  the  least  labour, 
and  is  alleged  to  be  more  healthful  to  the  animals.  In 
behalf  of  the  soiling  plan  it  is  urged  that  a  given  space  of 
ground  under  green  crop  keeps  nearly  twice  as  much  stock, 
when  its  produce  is  mown  and  consumed  elsewhere,  than 
when  it  is  constantly  nibbled  and  trodden  upon;  that 
housed  cattle  being  exempted  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather,  the  attacks  of  insects,  mutual  disturbance,  and 
the  labour  of  gathering  their  food,  eat  less  and  yet  fatten 
more  rapidly  than  they  do  at  pasture ;  that  more  good  is 
gotten  of  their  excrements  when  mixed  with  litter  and 
trodden  down  under  cover,  than  when  dropped  about  in  the 
open  fields ;  and  that  land  from  which  a  green  crop  has 
been  mown,  when  ploughed  up,  is  freer  of  weeds  and 
(other  things  being  equal)  bears  a  better  corn-crop  than 
that  which  has  been  pastured.  It  is  a  further  recommend- 
ation to  the  soiling  plan  that  it  admits  of  oilcake  or  meal 
being  administered  along  with  green  food  with  a  precision 
and  economy  that  is  unattainable  in  the  pasture  fields. 
There  being  so  many  and  such  cogent  reasons  in  favour  of 
the  practice  of  soiling,  we  may  warrantably  anticipate  that 
it  will  in  future  be  much  more  generally  adopted.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  notice  that  the  success  of  this  system 
is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  following  conditions: — The 
green  food  must  be  mown  and  brought  home  at  least  twice 
a-day,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  ferments  when 
put  together ;  it  must  be  given  to  the  stock  not  less  than 
four  times  daily,  and  only  in  such  quantity  at  each  feed  as 
they  can  eat  clean  up  in  the  interval  betwixt  meals ;  they 
must  have  constant  and  ample  supplies  of  pure  water  and 
of  fresh  litter ;  and,  in  particular,  matters  must  be  so 
arranged  that  there  shall  be  an  unfailing  supply  of  green 
forage  of  the  best  quality  through  the  entire  season.  This 
is  accomplished  either  by  successive  cuttings  of  one  kind 
of  crop  from  the  same  ground — as  of  irrigated  meadow  or 
Italian  ryegrass — or  by  a  combination  of  such  crops  as 
naturally  come  to  maturity  in  succession,  or  are  made  to 
do  so  by  a  sequence  of  sowings.  From  what  has  been  said 
it  is  obvious  that  soiling  can  only  be  carried  out  successfully 
with  a  moderately  good  soil  and  climate,  a  liberal  uje  of 
manure,  and  skill  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 
With  these,  however,  its  results  will  usually  be  highly  satis- 
factory. It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  clay  soils,  on  which 
the  culture  of  root  crops  is  attended  with  much  difficulty, 
and  where  there  is,  therefore,  abundance  of  litter  for  use 
in  summer,  and  much  need  for  the  soiling  system  to  get 
it  converted  into  good 


Section  2. — Natural  Meadow  Grots. 

In  proceeding  to  notice  the  crops  most  usually  cultivated 
in  Britain  for  green  forage  we  shall  begin  with  natural 
meadow  grau.  In  the  south-western  parts  of  England 
abundant  crops  of  grass  are  obtained  by  irrigation  with 
water  alone.  Our  remarks  will  here,  however,  be  re- 
stricted to  those  situations  where  sewage  from  towns  or 
villages  is  available.  Wherever  a  few  scores  of  human 
families  are  congregated  together,  and  have  their  dwellings 
properly  drained  and  supplied  with  water,  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  manuring  a  considerable  extent  of  meadow 
with  the  sewage-water  accruing  from  them  throughout  the 
year.  The  celebrated  meadows  in  the  environs  of  Edin- 
burgh are  interesting  illustrations  of  the  value  of  such 
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of  rich  herbage  which  can  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a 
year  from  an  acre  of  land  thus  treated.  From  the  thick- 
ness of  the  crop  in  these  meadows,  and  the  rank  luxuriance 
of  its  growth,  the  grass  must  be  cut  before  it  'exceeds  ten 
inches  in  height,  as  otherwise  the  bottom  gets  blanched 
and  the  grass  rots  out.  The  mowing  begins  usually  in 
April  and  continues  till  November,  so  that  by  fitly  pro- 
portioning the  head  of  stock  to  the  extent  of  meadow, 
and  having  the  latter  arranged  in  plots  to  be  mown  in 
regular  succession,  soiling  can  be  practised  throughout  the 
season  by  the  produce  of  the  meadow  alone.  This  practice 
is  necessarily  limited  to  situations  where  sewage-water  u 
available.  The  following  excerpts  from  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  in  January  1867  0% 
the  Collection,  Removal,  and  Disposal  of  the  Refute  of  tkt 
City  of  Edinburgh,  by  Charles  Macpherson,  C.K,  burgh 
engineer,  to  which  the  society's  silver  medal 
will  explain  this  system  and  exhibit  its  results: — 

"  The  watera  of  the  Crai gen  tinny  Bum,  the  Lochrin  Barn,  the 
Jordan  Barn,  end  the  Brough ton  Bam,  are  used  in  irrigating  part 
of  the  land*  adjoining  the  coutm  of  the  respective  streams.  The 
waters  of  the  Craigentinny  Barn  are  used  for  irrigating  about  850 
acres ;  Lochrin  Burn,  about  70  acres ;  Jordan  Born,  about  11  acres; 
and  I!  rough  ton  Burn,  about  6  acres— being  336  acres  in  all  irrigated 
by  the  water  flowing  in  these  four  natural  outlets  for  the  drainegt  of 
Edinburgh. 

"The  area  within  the  city  draining  towards  the  Craigentiany 
Burn  —  to  the  meadows  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  which  I  shall 
confine  these  remarks — is  about  one  square  mile  and  a  half  in  extent 
from  this  district  there  flows  about  20  cubic  feet  of  spring-water  prr 
minute ;  the  surplus  rainfall  being  the  non-absorbed  portion  of  34 
inches  per  annum;  and  the  sewage  from  a  population  of  95, 'Si 
persons,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  with  s  water  supply  of  s»t 
25  gallons  per  head.  Of  this  population  about  60,000  have  the  om 
of  water-closets ;  and  excrementitious  matter  from  about  15,000  or 
20,000  of  the  remainder  finds  its  wsy  to  the  sewers  connected  wits 
the  burn  st  the  rate  of  about  265  feet  per  minute  of  sewage. 

"  Various  kinds  of  soQ  are  irrigated.  The  subsoil  of  the  part  of 
the  meadows  nearest  the  city  is  peat,  with  loam  over  it  near  ths 
course  of  the  burn ;  while  to  the  northward  it  is  naturally  sand,  bat 
the  ssnd  has  been  taken  swsy,  and  the  ground  made  up  with  rubbish 
of  buildings,  Ac,  dressed  oft"  with  soil.  Further  down  the  coarse 
of  the  stream  the  soil  is  reddish  clay,  or  loamy  clay,  or  sandy  day; 
while  at  the  part  of  the  Figgate  Whins  adjoining  the  sea-shore  it  is 
pure  sand,  with  a  coating  of  rich  loam,  varying  irom  1  inch  to  4  or 
I  inches  deep,  entirely  derived  from  repeated  applications  of  tit 
sewage,  no  sod  having  been  ever  spread  over  the  ssnd.  The  deeper 
soil  is  nearest  the  channels  for  conveying  the  sewage  to  the  land. 
The  meadows  on  the  farm  of  Lochend,  at  Res Ul rig.  and  at  Craigta- 
tinny,  have  a  slops  transversely  to  the  course  of  the  stream,  varying 
from  the  steepest  part,  1  in  35,  which  is  of  small  extent,  to  about  1 
in  60,  which  is  the  slope  of  the  greatest  part  of  these  meadows. 
The  Figgate  Whins  were  artificially  levelled  to  allow  of  irrigation. 

"  It  u  important  to  remark  that  the  land  (except  the  sand  st  the 
Figgate  Whins)  has  been  drained  thoroughly  to  a  depth  of  «  feet 
below  the  surface.  It  was  found  that  with  shallower  drains  the 
sewage  was  drawn  off  by  the  drain,  leaving  the  lower  part  of  tie 
ground  without  irrigation.  At  the  Figgate  whins  the  sewage  soaks 
into  the  sand,  and  oozes  out  upon  the  sea-shore. 

"  The  kinds  of  grasses  grown  are  Italian  ryegrass  and  meedov 
grasa.  The  ryegrass  requires  to  be  resown  every  third  year ;  bat  the 
meadow  grass  has  not  required  raeowing,  not  even  on  the  Figpt* 
Whins,  which  were  sown  about  forty  years  ago,  when  the  ground 
was  first  irrigated.  Opinions  differ  ss  to  which  grass  is  best  siosptsd 
for  the  purpose ;  but  ryegrass  seems  to  produce  the  heavier  crops. 
The  irrigated  ground  is  let  off  in  small  plots  or  squares  for  us 
season  to  the  highest  bidder,  The  grass  is  cut  by  the  tenant  ss 
required,  so  that  the  annual  yield  of  any  particular  plot  has  aev*r 
been  accurately  ascertained ;  but  an  average  crop  is  considered  to  bt 
from  SO  to  40  tons  per  acre,  in  four  cuttings.  The  first  eatuar 
takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  tie  last  at  the  end  « 
September,  the  let  of  the  ground  expiring  at  1st  October.  Tt» 
time  of  cutting  the  intermediate  crops  depends  upon  the  wants  of 
the  tenant 

"The  whole  grass  is  eaten  by  about  3100  cows — the  number  prerioa 
to  the  cattle  plague— in  Edinburgh,  Newhaven,  Leith,  and  PortohtUo ; 
but  after  the  fourth  crop  is  cut,  sheep  are  turned  on  some  parts  of 
the  ground  about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  remain  for  sheet 
a  fortnight,  should  the  weather  be  favourable.  The  sheep  de  set 
seem  to  thrive,  however,  although  the  food  is  plentiful  The  grass 
has  been  found  most  suitable  f 
It  I 
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o  for  feeding  cows— the  attempts  to  est 
having  been  found  not  to  answer,  sad 
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tea  Irrigated,  parts  hare  been  let  for  tome  put  at 
The  only  works  having  boon  tbe  levelling  of  the 


toe  cost  of  converting  it  into  her  brine  proved  to  be  such  as  to 
■■far  the  process  unprofitable. 

"The  price  paid  for  the  ploto  varies  considerably,  the  beat  bring 
known  to  bring  £40  per  acre,  while  others  ere  ee  tow  ss  £15  or  £20. 
hut  season,  owing  to  the  cattle  plague,  the  former  high  prices  ooold 
aot  be  obtained.  The  beet  land  produces  the  heaviest  crop ;  bat  on  the 
Figgate  Whins,  mere  irrigated  sand,  the  first  crop  is  earlier  In  the 
season — a  matter  of  inch  consequence  that,  although  the  annual 
yield  is  less,  the  rent  paid  for  these  plots  is  about  as  nigh  as  for  the 
plots  producing  the  heavier  crop.  The  rental  of  the  Figgate  Whins 
previous  to  tbe  irrigation  was,  I  have  been  informed,  about  20s.  per 
acre;  while,  when 
£40  per  acre, 

sandy  hillocks  and  formation  of  channels  for  the 
of  them  very  costly  operations— and  the  annual  outlay  being  small, 
fta  h«»Ses.j  ^nual  wto»of  that^land  may  be  stated  at  not  much 

"  It  might  bs  In  interesting  speculation  to  consider  how  far  the 
cost  of  the  works  necessary  for  collecting  and  removing  the  sewage 
from  the  district  of  the  city  draining  towards  Craigen tinny  might 
have  been  defrayed  by  the  advance  of  rent  obtained  by  the  disposal 
of  the  sewage  in  irrigating  the  land  along  the  course  of  the  stream. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  sewerage  works  (including  many  of  the  branch 
drains)  construe  ted  within  the  district  In  the  dty  which  is  drained 
to  the  Craigentinny  Bum,  may  bs  stated  at  £96,000.  Assuming 
that  the  annual  rent  of  the  850  acres  Irrigated  was  £6  par  acre  on 
an  average  previous  to  being  laid  oat  for  irrigation,  while  the  rent 
was  raised  to  £25,  then  the  difference,  £20  per  acre,  is  the  annual 
value  of  the  irrigation.  There  bring  350  acres,  gives  £5000  as  the 
return,  or  upwards  of  6  per  cent  onus  cost  of  the  sewers. 

"  The  produce  of  the  various  irrigated  meadows  round  Edinburgh 
as  sufficient  to  supply  the  present  demand  for  grass ;  necessitating 
any  further  application  of  the  sewage  to  some  other  kind  of 
unlees  s  more  extensive  market  is  obtained  for  the  g) 

Section  S. — Italian  Syegras*. 

Italian  ryegrass  can  be  cultivated  over  as  wide  a  range 
of  soils  and  climate  as  any  forage  crop  which  we 
and  its  value  for  soiling  is  every  day  getting  to  be 
generally  appreciated  When  first  introduced,  and  indeed 
until  very  recently,  it  was  chiefly  sown  in  mixture  with 
other  grosses  and  clovers  for  pasturage,  a  purpose  to  which 
it  is  well  adapted  from  its  early  and  rapid  growth  in  spring. 
Its  true  function,  however,  is  to  produce  green  food  for 
soiling,  for  which  purpose  it  is  probably  unrivalled.  It  is 
in  connection  with  the  system  of  irrigation  with  liquid 
manure  that  its  astonishing  powers  have  been  most  fully 
developed.  When  grown  for  this  purpose  it  is  sown  in 
April,  on  land  that  has  borne  a  grain  crop  after  turnips  or 
summer  fallow.  If  sown  with  a  grain  crop  as  thickly  as 
is  requisite,  it  grows  to  nearly  the  height  of  the  grain,  and 
both  are  injured.  A  liberal  dressing  of  farm-yard  dung 
is  spread  upon  the  stubble  in  autumn,  and  immediately 
ploughed  in.  In  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April 
the  land  is  prepared  for  the  seed  by  being  stirred  with  the 
grabber  and  then  well  harrowed  The  seed,  at  the  rate 
of  4  bushels  per  acre,  is  then  sown  in  the  way  already 
described  for  clover  and  grass  seeds.  When  the  liquid 
manure  system  is  practised,  the  crop  is  watered  as  soon  ss 
the  young  plants  are  about  an  inch  Ugh,  and  so  rapid  is 
its  growth  in  favourable  circumstances  that  a  cutting  of  10 
tons  per  acre  has  in  some  cases  been  obtained  six  weeks  after 
sowing.  When  there  is  no  provision  for  supplying  liquid 
manure,  a  top-dressing  of  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  soot,  or  the 
first  two  articles  mixed,  is  applied  by 
being  taken  to  give  this  dressing  when  i 
or  has  just  fallen.  A  similar  top-dressing  is  repeated  after 
each  cutting,  by  which  rowans  three  cuttings  are  ordinarily 
obtained  from  the  same  space  in  one  season,  A 
Qtity  of  stock  can  thus  be  supported  from  a 

of  ground.  This  grass  is  also  found  to  be 
▼ery  grateful  to  the  palates  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
which  all  thrive  upon  it  Though  so  vary  sncculent,  it 
does  Dot  produce  purging  in  the  animals  fed  upon  it  It 
is  peculiar h  suitable  feeding  for  milch  cows,  as  anneani 
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ss  those  obtained  by  Mr  Kennedy  and  others  are  not  to 
be  expected  unless  under  similar  conditions  ;  bat  on  good 
loams,  clean  and  in  good  heart,  and  under  such  treatment  as 
is  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  as  large  crops 
of  this  grass  ss  of  red  clover  may  be  reckoned  on,  with  at 
least  equal  feeding  powers,  and  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
which  the  farmer  cannot  now  entertain  in  regard  to  the  latter 
crop.  If  it  is  regularly  mown  when  the  ear  begins  to  chow, 
and  care  taken  never  to  allow  the  seed  to  form,  it  is 
fully  ascertained  that  this  grass  will  grow  abundantly  for 
a  second  year,  with  the  advantage  of  being  ready  for  use  very 
much  earlier  than  in  its  first  season.  It  is  sometimes  sown 
in  autumn,  but  those  who  have  had  the  fullest  experience  in 
its  cultivation  give  a  decided  preference  to  spring  sowing, 
either  after  a  grain  crop  which  has  followed  a  green  crop 
or  fallow,  or  at  once  after  turnips.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  get  fresh  and  genuine  seed  That  directly  imported 
from  Italy  yields  the  best  crop  when  otherwise  good.  As 
a  proof  of  the  fondness  of  sheep  for  this  grass,  it  has  beer 
observed  that  when  it  had  been  sown  in  mixture  with  red 
clover  and  cut  for  hay,  sheep,  on  being  turned  into  the 
aftermath,  eat  down  the  Italian  ryegrass  in  preference  to 


the 


clover,  though  not  hardy  enough  to  withstand 
of  Scotland  in  ordinary  winters,  is  a  most 
forage  crop  in  England.  It  is  sown  ss  quickly  ss 
possible  after  the  removal  of  a  grain  crop  at  the  rate  of  18 
11>  to  20  h  per  acre.  It  is  found  to  succeed  better  when 
only  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  stirred  by  the  scarifier  and 
harrow  than  when  a  ploughing  is  given.  It  grows  rapidly 
in  spring,  and  yields  an  abundant  crop  of  green  food, 
peculiarly  palatable  to  live  stock.  It  is  also  suitable  for 
making  into  hay.    Only  one  cutting,  however,  can  be 
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This  plant,  either  sown  alone  or  in  mixture  with  ryegrass, 
has  for  a  long  time  formed  the  staple  crop  for  soiling;  and 
so  long  as  it  grew  freely,  its  power  of  snooting  up  again 
after  repeated  mowings,  the  bulk  of  crop  thus  obtained,  its 
palatablenesa  to  stock  and  feeding  qualities,  the  great 
range  of  soils  and  climate  in  which  it  grows,  and  its  fitness 
either  for  pasturage  or  soiling,  well  entitled  it  to  this  pre- 
ference Except  on  certain  rich  calcareous  clay  aoils,  ft 
has  now,  however,  become  an  exceedingly  precarious  crop. 
The  seed,  when  genuine,  which  unfortunately  is  very  often 
not  the  case,  germinates  as  freely  as  ever,  and  no  greater 
difficulty  than  heretofore  is  experienced  in  having  a  full 
plant  during  autumn  and  the  greater  part  of  winter  ;  but 
over  most  part  of  the  country,  the  farmer,  after  having  his 
hopes  raised  by  seeing  a  thick  cover  of  vigorous-looking 
clover  plants  over  his  field,  finds  to  his  dismay,  by  March 
or  April,  that  they  have  either  entirely  disappeared,  or  are 
found  only  in  capricious  patches  here  and  there  over  the 
field  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  clover  failure 
has  yet  been  given,  nor  any  certain  remedy,  of  a  kind  to 
be  applied  to  the  soil,  discovered.  One  important  fact  is, 
however,  now  well  established,  vis.,  that  when  the  crop- 
ping of  the  land  is  so  managed  that  clover  does  not 
recur  at  shorter  intervals  than  eight  years,  it  grows  with 
much  of  its  pristine  vigour.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
Dow  determines  many  farmers  in  varying  their  rotation  so 
as  to  secure  this  important  end.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
somewhat  prevalent  belief  that  the  introduction  of  beans 
into  the  rotation  had  a  specific  influence  of  a  beneficial  kind 
on  the  clover  when  it  came  next  to  be  sown  ;  but  the  true 
explanation  seems  to  be,  that  tbe  beans  operate  favour- 
ably only  by  tha  incidental  circumstance  of  " 
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■arily  lengthening  Lhe  interral  betwixt  the  recurrence  of 
clover. 

When  the  four-course  rotation  La  followed,  no  better 
plan  of  managing  this  process  has  been  yet  suggested  than 
to  sow  beans,  pease,  potatoes,  or  tares,  instead  of  clover, 
for  one  round,  making  the  rotation  one  of  eight  years 
instead  of  four.  The  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil 
seems  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  clover  crop.  We  have  often  noticed  that  head-lands, 
or  the  converging  line  of  wheel  tracks  near  a  gateway  at 
which  the  preceding  root  crop  had  been  carted  from  a  field, 
have  had  a  good  take  of  clover,  when  on  the  field  generally 
it  had  failed.  In  the  same  way  a  field  that  has  been  much 
poached  by  sheep  while  consuming  turnips  upon  it,  and 
which  has  afterwards  been  ploughed  up  in  an  unkindly 
state,  will  have  the  clover  prosper  upon  it,  when  it  fails 
in  other  cases  where  the  soil  appears  in  far  better  condition. 
If  red  clover  can  be  again  made  a  safe  crop,  it  will  be  a 
boon  indeed  to  agriculture.  Its  seeds  are  usually  sown 
along  with  a  grain  crop,  any  time  from  1st  February  to 
May,  at  the  rate  of  1 2  lb  to  20  B)  per  acre  when  not  com- 
bined with  other  clovers  or  grasses, 

Italian  ryegrass  and  red  clover  are  now  frequently  sown 
in  mixture  for  soiling,  and  succeed  admirably.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  a  wiser  course  to  sow  them  separately,  as  by  substi- 
tuting the  Italian  ryegrass  for  clover,  for  a  single  rotation, 
the  farmer  not  only  gets  a  crop  of  forage  as  valuable  in  all 
respects,  but  is  enabled,  if  he  choose,  to  prolong  the  in- 
terval betwixt  the  sowings  of  clover  to  twelve  years,  by 
sowing,  as  already  recommended,  pulse  the  first  round, 
Italian  ryegrass  the  second,  and  clover  the  third. 

These  two  crops,  then,  are  those  on  which  the  arable- 
land  farmer  mainly  relies  for  green  forage.  To  have  them 
good,  he  must  be  prepared  to  make  a  liberal  application  of 
manure.  Good  farm-yard  dung  may  be  applied  with 
advantage  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  taking  care  to  cart 
it  upon  the  land  only  when  it  is  dry  enough  to  'admit  of 
this  being  done  without  injury.  It  must  also  be  spread 
very  evenly  so  soon  as  emptied  from  the  carts.  But  it  is 
usually  more  expedient  to  use  either  guano,  nitrate  of  soda, 
or  soot,  for  this  purpose,  at  the  rates  respectively  of  2  cwt, 
1  cwt,  and  20  bushela  If  two  or  more  of  these  substances 
are  used,  the  quantities  of  each  will  be  altered  in  proportion. 
They  are  best  also  to  be  applied  in  two  or  three  portions 
at  intervals  of  fourteen  to  twenty  days,  beginning  towards 
the  end  of  December,  and  only  when  rain  seems  imminent 
or  has  just  fallen. 

When  manure  is  broadcast  over  a  young  clover  field, 
and  presently  after  washed  in  by  rain,  the  effect  is  identical 
with  that  of  first  dissolving  it  in  water,  and  then  distribut- 
ing the  dilution  over  the  surface,  with  this  difference, 
namely,  that  the  first  plan  costs  only  the  price  of  the  guano, 
if.,  and  is  available  at  any  time  and  to  every  one,  whereas 
the  Utter  implies  the  construction  of  tanks  and  costly 

Section  6.— Vetch*. 

Vetches  are  another  very  valuable  forage  crop.  Being 
indigenous  to  Britain,  and  not  fastidious  in  regard  to  soil, 
they  can  be  cultivated  successfully  under  a  great  diversity 
of  circumstances,  and  are  well  adapted  for  poor  soils.  By 
combining  the  winter  and  spring  varieties,  and  making 
several  sowings  of  each  in  its  season  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  it  is  practicable  to  have  them  fit  for  use 
from  May  till  October,  and  thus  to  carry  out  a  system  of 
■oiling  by  means  of  vetches  alone  But  it  is  usually  more 
expedient  to  use  them  in  combination  with  grass  and  clover, 
beginning  with  the  first  cutting  of  the  latter  in  May, 
taking  the  winter  -vetches  in  June,  recurring  to  the  Italian 
ryegrass  or  clover  as  the  second  cutting  is  ready,  and 


afterwards  bringing  the  spring  vetches  into  use.  Each 
crop  can  thus  be  used  when  in  its  best  state  for  cattle  food, 
and  so  as  gratefully  to  vary  their  dietary. 

Winter  Vetcha. — There  is  no  botanical  difference  between 
winter  and  spring  vetches,  and  the  seeds  being  identical 
in  appearance,  caution  ia  required  in  purchasing  seed  to 
get  it  of  the  right  sort  Seed  grown  in  England  ia  found 
the  most  suitable  for  sowing  in  Scotland,  as  it  vegetates 
mors  quickly,  and  produces  a  more  vigorous  plant  than 
that  which  is  home-grown.  As  the  great  inducement  to 
cultivate  this  crop  is  the  obtaining  of  a  supply  of  nutritious 
green  food  which  shall  be  ready  for  use  about  the  1st  Msy, 
and  so  as  to  fill  up  the  gap  which  is  spt  to  occur  betwixt 
the  root  crops  of  the  previous  autumn  and  the  ordinary 
summer  food,  whether  for  grazing  or  soiling,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  treat  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
be  ready  for  use  by  the  time  mentioned.  To  secure  this, 
winter  tares  should  be  sown  in  August  if  possible,  but 
always  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  cleared  of  the  preceding 
crop.  They  may  yield  a  good  crop  though  sown  in  October, 
but  in  this  case  will  probably  be  very  little  in  advance  of 
early-sown  spring  vetches,  and  possess  little,  if  any,  advan- 
tage over  them  in  any  respect  The  land  on  which  they 
are  sown  should  be  dry  and  well  sheltered,  clean,  and  in 
heart,  and  be  further  enriched  by  ploughing  into  it 
12  to  15  loads  of  farm-yard  manure.  Not  less  than 
3  J  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  should  be  sown,  to  which  some 
think  it  beneficial  to  add  half  a  bushel  of  wheat  Rye  is 
frequently  used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  gets  reedy  in  the 
stems,  and  is  rejected  by  the  stock.  Winter  beans  are 
better  than  either.  The  land  having  been  ploughed  rather 
deeply,  and  well  harrowed,  it  is  found  advantageous  to 
deposit  the  seed  in  rows,  either  by  a  drilling-machine  or 
by  ribbing.  The  latter  is  the  best  practice,  and  the  ribs 
should  be  at  least  a  foot  apart  and  rather  deep,  that  the 
roots  may  be  well  developed  before  top-growth  takes  place. 
As  soon  in  spring  ss  the  state  of  the  land  and  weather 
admits  of  it,  the  crop  should  be  hoed  betwixt  the  drills,  a 
top-dressing  at  the  rate  of  40  bushels  of  soot  or  2  cwt  of 
guano  per  acre  applied  by  sowing  broadcast,  and  the  roller 
then  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  smoothing  the  surface 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  free  use  of  the  scythe,  and  of  pressing 
down  the  plants  which  may  have  been  loosened  by  frost 
It  is  thus  by  early  sowing,  thick  seeding,  and  liberal 
manuring,  that  this  crop  is  to  be  forced  to  an  early  and 
abundant  maturity.  May  and  June  are  the  months  in 
which  winter  vetches  are  used  to  advantage.  A  second 
growth  will  be  produced  from  the  roots  if  the  crop  is 
allowed  to  stand  ,  but  it  is  much  better  practice  to  plough 
up  the  land  as  the  crop  is  cleared,  and  to  sow  turnips  upon 
it  After  a  full  crop  of  vetches,  land  is  usually  in  a  good 
state  for  a  succeeding  crop.  When  the  whole  process  has 
been  well  managed,  the  gross  amount  of  cattle  food  yielded 
by  a  crop  of  winter  vetches,  and  the  turnip  crop  by  which 
it  is  followed  in  the  same  summer,  will  be  found  consider- 
ably to  exceed  what  could  be  obtained  from  the  fullest  crop 
of  turnips  alone,  grown  on  similar  soil,  and  with  the  earns 
quantity  of  manure.  It  ia  vain  to  sow  this  crop  where 
game  abounds. 

Spring  VeicJut,  if  sown  about  the  1st  of  March,  will  be 
ready  for  use  by  1st  July,  when  the  winter  vetches  are  just 
cleared  off.  To  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  this  crop,  the 
land  on  which  it  is  sown  must  be  clean,  and  to  keep  it  so 
a  much  fuller  allowance  of  seed  is  required  than  is  usually 
given  in  Scotland.  When  the  crop  ia  as  thick  set  as  it 
should  be,  the  tendrils  interwine,  and  the  ground  is  covered 
by  a  solid  mass  of  herbage,  under  which  no  weed  can 
lire.  To  secure  this,  not  lees  than  4  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre  should  be  used  if  sown  broadcast  or  3  bushels  if  in 
drills.    The  latter  plan,  if  followed  by  hoeing,  is  certainly 
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the  bast ;  for  if  the  weed*  are  kept  in  check  until  the  crop 
is  fairly  established,  they  have  no  chance  of  getting  np 
afterwards.    With  a  thin  crop  of  vetches,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  land  is  so  certain  to  get  foal,  that  they  ahould  at 
once  be  ploughed  down,  and  something  else  pat  in  their 
place.    As  retches  are  in  the  best  state  for  use  when  the 
seeds  begin  to  form  in  the  pods,  repeated  sowings  are 
made  at  intervals  of  three  weeks,  beginning  by  the  end  of 
February,  or  as  early  in  March  as  the  season  admits,  and 
continuing  till  May.    The  usual  practice  in  Scotland  has 
been  to  sow  vetches  on  part  of  the  oat  break,  once  ploughed 
from  lea.    Sometimes  this  does  Very  wall,  bat  a  far  better 
plan  is  to  omit  sowing  clover  and  grass  aeeda  on  part  of 
the  land  occupied  by  wheat  or  barley  after  turnips,  and 
having  ploughed  that  portion  in  the  autumn  to  occupy  it 
with  vetches,  putting  them  inttead  of  "  teedi "  for  one 
revolution  of  the  course. 

When  vetches  are  grown  on  poor  soils,  the  most  pro- 
fitable way  of  using  them  is  by  folding  sheep  upon  them, 
a  practice  very  suitable  also  for  days,  upon  which  a  root 
crop  cannot  safely  be  consumed  in  this  way.    A  different 
course  must,  however,  be  adopted  from  that  followed  when 
turnips  arc  so  disposed  of.    When  sheep  are  turned  in 
upon  a  piece  of  tares,  a  large  portion  of  the  food  is  trodden 
down  and  wasted.    Cutting  the  vetches  and  putting  them 
into  racks  does  not  much  mend  the  matter,  as  much  is  still 
pulled  out  and  wasted,  and  the  manure  unequally  dis- 
tributed over  the  land.    To  avoid  those  evils,  hurdles  with 
vertical  spars,  betwixt  which  the  sheep  can  reach  with  head 
and  neck,  are  now  used.    These  are  set  close  up  to  the 
growing  crop  along  a  considerable  stretch,  and  shifted  for- 
ward as  the  sheep  eat  up  what  is  within  their  reach 
This  require*  the  constant  attention  of  the  shepherd,  but 
the  labour  is  repaid  by  the  saving  of  the  food,  which  being 
always  fresh  and  clean,  does  the  sheep  more  good.  A 
modification  of  this  plan  is  to  use  the  same  kind  of  hurdles, 
but  instead  of  shifting  them  as  just  described,  to  mow  a 
swathe  parallel  to  them,  and  fork  this  forward  within  reach 
of  the  sheep  as  required,  repeating  this  as  often  during 
the  day  as  is  found  necessary,  and  at  night  moving  the 
sheep  close  up  to  the  growing  crop,  ao  that  they  may  lie  for 
the  next  twenty-four  hours  on  the  space  which  has  yielded 
food  for  the  past  day.    During  the  night  they  have  such 
pickings  as  have  been  left  on  the  recently-mown  space,  and 
so  much  of  the  growing  crop  as  they  can  get  at  through  the 
spare.    There  is  less  labour  by  this  last  mode  than  the 
other,  and  having  practised  it  for  nuny  year*  we  know 
that  it  answers  welL    This  folding  upon  vetches  is  suitable 
either  for  finishing  off  for  market  sheep  that  are  in  forward 
condition,  or  for  recently-weaned  lambs,  which,  after  five 
or  six  weeks'  folding  on  this  clean,  nutritious  herbage,  are 
found  to  take  on  more  readily  to  eat  turnips,  and  to  thrive 
better  upon  them,  than  if  they  had  been  kept  upon  the 
pastures  all  the  autumn.    Sheep  folded  upon  vetches  must 
have  water  always  at  command,  otherwise  they  will  not 

PrAs*8pring-aown  vetches  are  in  perfection  at  the  season 
when  pastures  usually  get  dry  and  scanty,  a  common 
practice  is  to  cart  them  on  to  grass  land  and  spread  them 
out  in  wisps,  to  be  eaten  by  the  sheep  or  cattle.  It  Is, 
■  better  either  to  have  them  eaten  by  sheep 
r,  or  to  cart  them  to  the  homestead. 

Section  7. — Bean*. 
The  common  field  bean  has  not  hitherto  been  reoog- 
nueduM  available  forage  plant    Mr  Mechi  baa,  we 

,3Tf  allS,  and  men^ere  at  their  wits' end  how  takeep 
th*  stock  in  life,  he  had  recourse  to  his  bean  crop,  then  at 


it*  full  growth,  and  its  green  pods  filled  with  soft  pulse. 
Hi*  plan  of  using  it  was,  to  mow  the  needed  quantity 
daily,  pass  it  through  a  chaff-cutter,  and  then  send  it  out 
in  troughs  to  his  sheep  in  their  pastures,  and  to  his  cattle 
in  their  stalls.  The  quantity  of  green  food  per  acre  yielded 
by  a  full  crop  of  beans  when  used  in  this  way  is  very  great, 
and  probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  crop  we  grow.  A* 
Mr  Mechi  observed,  on  first  announcing  his  practice,  "  no 
fanner  need  to  be  at  a  lot*  for  food  for  his  live  stock  who 
has  a  crop  of  beans  at  command."  We  know  that  many 
farmers  availed  themselves  of  this  seasonable  hint  with 
the  very  bast  results.  That  pre-eminently  successful 
grazier,  Mr  William  M'Combie,  MP.,  Tillyfour,  has,  in  hi* 
instructive  pamphlet,  shown  how  useful  it  is  to  have  a 
fsw  acres  of  mixed  beans,  peas,  and  tares  ready  to  give  to 
cattle  in  forward  condition  in  the  month  of  August,  by 
laying  down  to  them  daily  on  their  pasture*  a  supply  of 
this  very  palatable  and  nourishing  forage.    By  thi*  e 

 i:  1  .\.  1...   ___£*  a*    _    m^a.nn    atlun  ♦>»< 


pedient  they  make  rapid  progress  at  a  season  when  they 
would  lose  the  condition  they  had  already  gained  if  left 
dependent  on  the  then  failing  pasturage.  We  can  testify 
from  experience  that  we  never  have  our  cattle  make  such 
rapid  progress  on  any  kind  of  food  as  when  thus  supplied 
with  green  pulse  on  autumn  pastures. 


Section  8, — Mustard. 

After  a  crop  of  vetches  has  been  consumed,  if  the  1 
is  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  turnips  being  sown,  it  i* 
not  unusual  to  take  a  crop  of  white  mustard  or  crimson 
clover.  . 

By  means  of  the  crop*  now  enumerated,  the  practice  of 
soiling  can  be  carried  out  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable. 

There  are  other  valuable  crops  of  this  kind,  several  of 
which  we  shall  now  describe  ;  but  their  culture  is  either 
limited  by  their  requirements  in  regard  to  soil  and  climate, 
or  attended  with  too  great  expense  to  admit  of  their  com- 
peting with  those  already  described. 

Section  V.—Sain/otn. 
This  very  important  forage  plant  would  be  well  entitled 
to  a  more  prominent  place  in  our  list  but  for  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  only  on  dry  calcareous  soils  that  its 
excellences  are  fully  developed  ;  and  to  these,  accordingly, 
its  culture  may  be  said  to  be  confined.    In  all  the  chalk 
districts  of  England  sainfoin  occupies  an  important  place 
in  the  rotation  of  crops    Referring  to  the  chalky  downs 
round  Daley  in  Berks,  Mr  Caird  says :— "  About  a  tenth 
part  of  the  land  is'  kept  under  sainfoin,  in  which  it  rwrnins 
for  four  years,  being  cash  year  cut  for  hay,  of  which  it 
gives  an.  excellent  crop.    A  farmer  having  40  acresof 
sainfoin  sows  out  10  acre*  and  breaks  up  10  acres 
annually.    This  goes  regularly  over  the  whole 
sainfoin  not  returning  on  the  same  field  for  considerable 
intervals,  and  when  its  turn  comes  round  the  field  receives 
a  rest  of  four  years  from  the  routine  of  cultivation,  It 
is  then  ploughed  up  in  ipring,  and  sown  with  oats  on 
one  furrow,  ihe  crop  of  wU  U  generally  excellent,  a« 
much  as  80  bushels  an  acre  not  being  uncommon.  »    A  ta- 
sted, at  the  rate  of  4  bushels  per  acre,  1*  drilled  in 
Immediately  after  barley  or  oats  has  been  sown,  working 
the  drill  at  right  angles  to  its  course  when  it  deposited  the 

Sin.  It  is  frequently  pastured  for  one  or  more  yean 
ore  being  mown  either  for  green  forage  or  for  bay.  It 
is  sometimes  allowed  to  stand  for  eight  or  tan  years,  but 
the  plan  described  in  the  above  quotation  bllM 
approved  one.  A  variety  called  oiant  mmfim  ha.  been 
introduced  by  Mr  Bart  of  Ashwell  Herts.  As  ccrnpared 
with  the  common  sort  it  is  more  rapid  in  its  growth  in 
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•pring,  and  still  more  so  after  the  first  and  second  cuttings. 
Three  cuttings  for  hay,  and  one  of  these  ripening  the  seed, 
have  been  yielded  by  it  in  one  year,  and  a  good  eddish 
after  all.  The  yield  from  it  in  the  first  year  after  sowing 
is  large  in  comparison  with  the  common  sainfoin,  from  its 
attaining  maturity  much  sooner ;  but  for  the  same  reason 
it  is  thought  judicious  to  break  it  ap  after  three  years, 
while  still  in  vigour. 

Section  10. — Lucerne. 

Lucerne  is  much  cultivated  as  a  forage  crop  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  has  never 
come  into  goneral  use  in  Britain.  It  is,  howover,  frequently 
met  with  in  small  patches  in  districts  where  the  soil  is 
very  light,  with  a  dry  tubtoit.  Its  thick  tap-roots  penetrate 
very  deeply  into  the  soil ;  and  if  a  good  cover  is  once 
obtained,  the  plants  will  continue  to  yield  abundant  cuttings 
of  herbage  for  eight  or  ten  years,  provided  they  are  statedly 
top-dressed  and,  kept  free  from  perennial  weeds.  In 
cultivating  lucerne,  the  ground  must  first  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  put  into  good  heart  by  consuming  a  turnip 
crop  upon  it  with  sheep.  In  March  or  April,  the  surface- 
soil  having  first  been  brought  to  a  fine  tilth,  the  seed,  at 
the  rate  of  10  lb  per  acre,  is  sown  in  rows  15  to  18 
inches  apart  As  soon  as  the  plants  appear  they  must  be 
freed  from  weeds  by  careful  hoeing  and  hand-weeding, 
repeated  as  occasion  requires.  Little  produce  is  obtained 
from  them  the  first  season,  and  not  a  very  heavy  cutting 
the  second ;  but  by  the  third  year  two  or  more  abundant  crops 
of  herbage  will  be  produced,  peculiarly  suitable  for  horse- 
feed.  It  it  the  slow  growth  of  the  plants  at  first,  and  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  them  free  from  weeds  on  those  dry 
soils  whirh  alone  are  adapted  for  growing  lucerne,  that 
have  deterred  farmers  from  growing  it  more  extensively 
than  has  hitherto  been  done.  We  have  grown  it  success- 
fully in  Berwickshire  on  a  muiry  soil  resting  on  sandstone 
rock,  in  an  exposed  situation,  at  an  elevation  of  400  feet 
The  time  to  cut  it  is,  as  with  clover  and  sainfoin,  when  it 
is  in  full  flower. 

Section  11. — Chicory,  &c 

Chicory,  bit  met,  cow-parsnip,  and  prickly  comfrey,  all 
known  to  be  palatable  to  cattle  and  yielding  a  large  bulk 
of  produce,  have  probably  been  less  carefully  experimented 
with  than  tbeir  meriu  deserve.  Although  they  have  long 
figured  in  such  notices  as  the  present,  or  in  occasional 
paragraphs  in  agricultural  periodicals,  they  have  never  yet, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  been  subjected  to  such  a  trial  as 
either  conclusively  to  establish  their  claim  to  more  extended 
culture,  or  to  justify  the  neglect  which  they  havo  hitherto 


Section  12. — Gone  or  Whin. 

Notwithstanding  its  formidable  spines,  the  young  shoots 
of  this  hardy  evergreen  yield  a  palatable  and  nutritious 
winter  forage  for  horses  and  cattle.  To  fit  it  for  this 
purpose  it  must  be  chopped  and  bruised  to  destroy  the 
spines.  This  is  sometimes  done  in  a  primitive  and  laborious 
way  by  laying  the  gorse  upon  a  block  of  wood  and  beating 
it  with  a  mallrt,  flat  at  one  end  and  armed  with  crossed 
knife-edges  at  the  other,  by  the  alternate  use  of  which  it 
is  bruised  and  chopped.  There  are  now  a  variety  of 
machines  by  which  this  is  done  rapidly  and  efficiently,  and 
which  aro  in  use  where  this  kind  of  forage  is  used  to  any 
extent  The  agricultural  value  of  this  plant  has  often  been 
over-rated  by  theoretical  writer*.  In  the  case  of  very  poor, 
dry  soils,  it  does,  however,  yield  much  valuable  food  at  a 
season  when  green  forage  is  not  otherwise  to  be  had.  It 
is  on  this  account  of  importance  to  dairymen;  and  to 
them  it  has  this  further  recommendation,  that  cowa  fed 


upon  it  give  much  rich  milk,  which  is  free  from  any 
unpleasant  flavour.  To  turn  it  to  good  account,  it  mint 
be  sown  in  drills,  kept  dean  by  hoeing,  and  treated  as  a 
regular  green  crop.  If  sown  in  March,  on  land  fitly  pre- 
pared and  afterwards  duly  cared  for,  it  is  ready  for  use 
in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year.  A  succession  of 
cuttings  of  proper  age  is  obtained  for  several  years  front 
the  same  field.  It  is  cut  by  a  short  stout  scythe,  and  most 
bo  brought  from  the  field  daily ;  for  when  put  in  a  heap 
after  being  chopped  and  bruised  it  heats  rapidly.  It  u 
given  to  horses  and  cows  in  combination  with  chopped 
hay  or  straw.  An  acre  will  produce  about  2000  faggots 
of  green  two-year-old  gone,  weighing  20  lb  each. 

This  plant  is  invaluable  in  mountain  sheep-walks.  The 
rounded  form  of  the  furze  bushes  that  are  met  with  in 
such  situations  shows  how  diligently  the  annual  growth, 
as  far  as  it  is  accessible,  is  nibbled  by  the  sheep.  Th« 
food  and  shelter  afforded  to  them  in  snow-storms  by 
clusters  of  such  bushes  is  of  such  importance  that  the 
wonder  is  our  sheep  farmers  do  not  bestow  more  pains  to 
have  it  in  adequate  quantity.  Young  plants  of  whin  sre 
so  kept  down  by  the  sheep  that  they  can  seldom  attain  to 
a  profitable  size  nnlcss  protected  by  a  fence  for  a  few  years. 

Section  13. —  Tujiuc  Grau. 

The  tussac  grass  of  the  Falkland  Islands  has  of  lata 
years  attracted  considerable  atteution  as  a  furago  plant 
From  its  gigantic  growth,  even  in  thoso  uiigciiial  regions, 
and  the  extraordinary  relish  manifested  for  it  by  horses 
and  cattle,  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  was  to 
prove  a  truly  valuable  addition  to  our  present  list  of  forage 
plants  ;  but  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  introduce  it  in 
Britain  have  not  been  of  a  very  encouraging  kind.  The 
only  successful  cases  have  been  in  tho  Orkneys  and  in 
Lewis.  Messrs  Lawson  of  Edinburgh,  who  have  given 
much  attention  to  it,  say — "  Our  own  experience  leads  to 
the  conclusion,  that  localities  within  influence  of  the  sea 
spray,  the  soil  being  of  a  peaty  nature,  are  without  doubt 
the  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  tho  tussac ;  and  in  such 
places  it  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service,  as  few  other 
nutritive  grasses  will  exist  there.  In  our  own  experi- 
mental grounds  it  does  not  thrive  well;  which  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
is  light  and  dry.  Regarding  its  valuo  as  a  forage  plant, 
we  have  before  us  an  analysis  made,  at  our  request,  bj 
Professor  Johnston,  the  results  of  which  show  that  'the 
tussac  grass  ought  to  be  very  nutritive.'  Propagation,  in 
the  absence  of  seed,  is  easily  effected,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  by  subdivision  of  the  roots." 

We  have  thus  noticed  all  the  more  important  of  our 
forage  crops  of  ascertained  value.  Additions  will  probably 
be  made  to  them  from  time  to  time,  especially  from  the 
increased  attention  now  bestowed  on  green  crops  of  all 
kinds.  It  has  lately  been  suggested  that  maize  and  alto 
lupins,  although  unfit  for  our  climate  as  grain  crops,  might 
with  advantage  be  tried  as  forage  plants.  Both  are 
successfully  grown  for  this  purpose  in  Germany.  Being 
unable  to  withstand  frost  *hej  should  be  sown  not  earlier 
than  May.  The  maize  requirea  a  deep  rich  soil;  the 
lupins  again  are  said  to  do  best  on  light  siliceous  soils. 
Both  should  be  sown  in  rows  15  to  18  inches  sport  and 
seeded  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels  per  acre.  A  trial  which 
we  made  with  lupins  (Loth  the  blue  and  the  yellow  i 
in  1858,  on  a  light  moorland,  proved  a  total  failure. 

Section  14. — Haymaking. 

Having  spoken  of  the  cultivation  and  nse  in  e  green 
state  of  herbage  and  forage  crops,  it  remains  to  describe 
the  process  by  which  they  are  preserved  for  use  in  a  dry 
state,  or  made  into  hay.    On  every  farm  a  supply  of  good 
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hay,  adequate  to  the  wants  at  its  own  lire  stock,  is,  op  at 
least  ought  to  be,  statedly  provided,    This  is  no  doubt 
an  expensive  kind  of  food,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
highly  nutritious,  and  conduces  much  to  the  healthfulness 
of  the  animals  fed  upon  it    Many  a  valuable  farm  horse 
is  annually  sacrificed  to  a  false  economy  in  feeding  him 
solely  on  innutritions  straw  or  ill-gotten  hay.  The 
owners  of  such  stock  would  do  well  to  consider  that  the 
death  of  a  horse  yearly,  and  the  impaired  health  and 
condition  of  the  whole  stud,  more  than  counterbalance 
any  saving  that  can  be  effected  by  using  bad  fodder  instead 
of  good    But  the  great  consumption  of  hay  is.  by  the 
numerous  horses  constantly  required  in  this  country  for 
other  purposes  than  farm  labour.    In  the  vicinity  of  towns 
hay  is  therefore  a  staple  agricultural  product,  and  hay- 
making an  important  branch  of  rural  economy.    It  is  one 
in  the  practice  of  which  English  fanners  generally  exeel 
their  brethren  north  of  the  Tweed.    In  the  counties  near 
^emetropo^in  particular,  this  process  is  conducted  with 

In  converting  the  grasses  and  forage  plants  into  hay, 
the  object  is  to  get  quit  of  the  water  which  they  contain, 
amounting  to  nearly  two  third*  of  their  weight,  with  the 
least  possible  loss  of  their  nutritive  qualities.  In  order  to 
this  the  crops  must  be  mown  at  that  stage  of  their  growth 
when  the  greatest  weight  of  produce  with  the  nwximmn  of 
nutritive  value  can  be  obtained ;  and  then  it  is  necessary 
so  to  conduct  the  drying  process  that  the  inspissated  juices 
■haQ  not  be  washed  out  and  lost  by  external  wetting.  A 
simple  and  sufficiently  accurate  role  for  determining  the 
first  point  is  to  mow  when  the  plants  are  in  full  flower.  If 
this  stage  is  exceeded,  both  the  quality  of  the  hay  and  the 
amount  of  the  foggage  or  aftermath  are  seriously  impaired. 
It  follows  from  this  that  mowing  should  be  commenced 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  stage  indicated,  otherwise,  before 
the  whole  can  be  cut  the  last  portion  will  have  exceeded 
the  proper  degree  of  ripeness.  By  cutting  a  part  too  soon 
a  slight  loss  of  weight  is  incurred,  which,  however,  is 
compensated  for  by  a  better  aftermath;  whereas  if  part  is 
allowed  to  mature  the  seeds,  there  is  a  loss  of  weight, 
quality,  and  aftermath.  Haymaking,  to  be  done  well,  must 
be  done  quickly,  and  in  order  to  this  a  full  supply  of 
labourers  is  indispensable.  As  a  good  mower  can  cut  on 
an  average  an  acre  in  a  day,  as  many  must  be  engaged  as 
can  overtake  the  extent  of  crop  while  it  is  in  the  best  state 
for  cutting.  It  is  of  great  importance,  too,  to  have  the 
grass  cut  dose  to  the  ground.  A  loss  of  from  6  to  10 
per  cent,  on  the  gross  produce  is  frequently  incurred  by 
unskilful  or  careless  mowers  leaving  the  sward  too  high. 
Now  that  efficient  mowing-machines  can  be  had,  this  work 
can  be  performed  with  a  celerity  and  accuracy  hitherto 
unattainable  To  admit  of  accurate  and  expeditious  mow- 
ing, whether  by  scythe  or  machine,  care  must  be  taken,  at 
the  proper  season,  to  remove  all  stones  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, and  to  make  the  surface  smooth  by  rolling. 

Confining  our  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  natural 
meadow  grass,  let  us  glance  at  the  .process  as  conducted  by 
those  who  are  most  proficient  in  it  The  mowers  having 
commenced  their  work  at  sunrise,  the  haymakers,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  men  and  three  women  to  each  mower,  so 
soon  as  the  dew  is  off,  shake  out  the  swathes  evenly  over 
the  whole  ground,  until  they  have  overtaken  as  much  as 
they  can  get  into  cocks  the  same  day.  This  quantity  they 
now  turn  and  toss  about  as  frequently  as  possible,  getting 
it,  before  evening  either  into  a  compact  windrow,  or 
forming  it  into  very  small  cocks.  Next  day  these  cocks 
are  again  opened  out,  and  as  much  more  of  the  grass  in 
swathe  as  can  be  overtaken,  all  of  which  is  anew  subjected 
to  the  same  repeated  turnings,  and  again,  as  evening 
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and  cocking ;  that  which  Is  driest  being  put  into  J-rger 
cocks  than  on  the  previous  day.  If  the  weather  is  hot  and 
parching,  that  which  was  first  cut  is  by  the  fourth  dar 
ready  for  the  stack,  and  is  immediately  carried.  A  large 
rick-cloth  is  drawn  over  the  incipient  stack  until  more  hay 
is  in  condition  to  be  added  to  it,  and  then,  if  weather 
favour,  the  whole  process,  from  mowing  to  stacking,  for  a 
time  goes  on  simultaneously,  and  is  speedily  completed. 
As  the  building  of  the  stack  proceeds,  its  sides  are,  by 
pulling,  freed  from  loose  hay,  and  straightened;  and  when 
completed  it  is  thatched  with  the  least  possible  delay.  If 
the  weather  prove  showery,  the  grass  is  left  untouched  in 
the  swathe  until  it  begins  to  get  yellow  on  the  under  side, 
in  which  case  it  is  usually  turned  over  without  opening  out 
until  weather  again  favour.  To  produce  fine  hay,  care 
must  be  taken  to  secure  from  dew  or  rain  by  cocking 
before  nightfall  all  that  has  been  spread  out  during  the 
day — never  to  touch  it  until  dew  or  wet  is  off — to  shake 
all  out  so  thoroughly  as  that  the  whole  may  be  dried  alike 
—and  never  to  suffer  it  after  being  tedded  out  to  Lie  so 
long  as  to  get  scorched  on  one  side.  When  these  operations 
are  conducted  successfully,  the  hay  is  of  a  fine  light-green 
colour,  delightfully  fragrant,  and  retains  its  nutritious 
matter  unimpaired.  To  accomplish  this  in  our  variable 
climate  much  skill  and  energy,  and  an  ample  command 
of  labour,  are  necessary. 

The  cost  and  labour  of  this  process  are  now,  indeed, 
much  reduced  by  the  use  of  machinery,  consisting  of 
mower,  tedder,  and  rake,  by  means  of  which  a  man  I  nd 
pair  of  horses  can  do  the  work  of  ten  scythemen,  iud 
another  man  and  horse  can  toss,  turn,  and  draw  into 
windrows  as  much  grass  as  could  be  overtaken  in  the 
same  time  by  fifteen  people.  The  hay-tedder,  moreover, 
shakes  out  the  grass  more  thoroughly  than  it  can  be  done 
by  hand.  After  the  hay  is  gathered  into  rows,  horse  labour 
is  also  sometimes  employed  to  collect  it  into  heaps  by 
means  of  a  sweep,  that  is,  a  piece  of  plank  with  a  rope 
attached  to  each  end  of  it  by  which  a  horse  draws  it 
along  on  edge,  while  two  lads  hold  it  down,  and  the  hay  is 
thus  pushed  forward  in  successive  portions,  which  are 
then  by  hand  labour  made  into  orderly  cocks.  The  yield 
of  meadow  hay  ranges  from  1  to  2  tons  per  acre,  and  the 
cost  of  making  it  is  about  10s.  per  ton.  In  London  hay 
is  brought  to  market  in  trusses,  each  weighing  56  St, 
36  of  which  are  called  a  load.  In  cutting  up  a  stack 
these  trusses  are  removed  from  it  in  compact  cubes,  which 
are  then  neatly  secured  by  bands  of  twisted  hay. 

In  converting  the  cultivated  forage  crops,  such  as  clover 
(either  pure  or  mixed  with  ryegrass),  sainfoin,  lucerne,  or 
vetches,  into  hay,  the  procedure  varies  considerably  from 
that  pursued  with  the  natural  grasses.  A  considerable 
part  of  these  plants  consists  of  broad  tender  leaves,  which, 
when  scorched  by  the  sun,  become  so  dry  and  brittle  that 
on  the  least  rough  handling,  they  fly  into  dust  aud  are 
totally  lost  These  crops,  therefore,  do  not  admit  of  being 
shaken  asunder  and  tossed  about  like  the  natural  grasses, 
a  circumstance  which  unfortunately  forbids  the  use  of 
the  tedding-machine  in  getting  them.  The  swathes  are 
accordingly  left  untouched  until  they  hare  got  slightly 
withered  on  the  upper  side,  after  which  they  are  turned 
several  times  with  ss  little  breaking  up  as  possible ;  made 
up  first  into  small  cocks,  opened  out  again,  gently  turned, 
and  made  into  larger  cocks,  whish  as  speedily  as  possible 
are  carried  and  stacked.  These  crops  can  be  stacked  with 
safety  in  a  very  green  state  by  mixing  with  them  frequent 
layers  of  clean  dry  strew,  by  which  the  redundant  juices 
are  absorbed,  sad  injurious  heating  prevented.  The  straw 
thus  impregnated  acquires  a  flavour  which  renders  it  palat- 
able to  cattle;  but  it  is  advisable,  when  this  practice  is 
adopted,  to  cut  the  whole  into  chaff  before  using  it  as  fodder. 
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When  it  i>  desired  to  save  the  seeds  of  Italian  or 
tommon  ryegrass,  the  crop,  after  being  mown,  is  allowed  to 
lie  for  a  day  or  two  in  swathe,  and  is  then  neatly  gathered 
into  sheaves,  bound,  and  stocked,  precisely  like  a  crop  of 
oats.  When  sufficiently  dried,  the  seed  is  either  thrashed 
out  in  the  field,  the  straw  stacked  like  other  hay,  and  the 
seed  spread  thinly  over  a  granary  floor,  and  turned  several 
times  daily  until  it  is  dry  enough  to  keep  in  a  fain  or 
in  sacks ;  or  the  sheaves  are  built  into  small  round  stacks, 
which  stand  until  the  seed  is  wanted,  when  it  is  thrashed 
out  by  machinery  like  grain. 

Of  late  years  we  have  frequently  secured  considerable 
quantities  of  useful  hay  by  mowing  seeds  that  had 'been 
pastured  by  sheep  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  In  July 
we  run  the  mowing-machines  over  such  fields,  taking  care 
to  set  the  cutting-bar  high  enough  to  leave  the  fresh-grown 
herbage  untouched,  and  to  remove  only  that  of  older  and 
taller  growth.  The  mown  stuff  is  left  untouched  for  two 
or  three  days ;  is  then  drawn  together  by  the  horse  rake, 
and  put  into  cocks  for  a  short  time,  or  carted  at  once  to 
the  rick-yard  as  weather  permits.  In  this  way  much 
herbage  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste  is  converted 
into  useful  winter  fodder,  and  a  fresh-grown  clean  pasture 
secured  for  lambs  or  other  stock. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

CULTIVATED  CROPS  CHOPS  OF  LIMITED  CULTIVATION. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  notice  a  variety  of  crops  which, 
however  valuable  in  themselves,  and  important  to  the 
farmers  of  particular  localities,  are,  from  one  cause  or  other, 
not  adapted  for  general  cultivation. 

Section  I.— Flax.  % 

Flax  is  probably  the  most  important  of  these  crops.  In- 
deed, from  the  rapid  growth  of  our  linen  trade,  the  growing 
demand  for  linseed  and  its  products,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
toil  and  climate  for  the  successful  growth  of  flax,  it  is  not 
without  cause  that  its  more  extended  cultivation  has  been 
so  strenuously  urged  upon  our  farmers,  and  that  influential 
societies  have  been  organised  for  the  express  purpose  of 
promoting  this  object  Viewed  merely  as  an  agricultural 
crop,  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  exceedingly  simple,  and 
could  be  practised  as  readily  and  extensively  as  that  of  the 
cereal  crops.  The  difficulty  is,  that  before  it  can  be 
disposed  of  to  any  advantage,  it  must  undergo  a  process  of 
partial  manufacture ;  thus  there  is  required  not  only  an 
abundant  supply  of  cheap  labour,  but  such  an  amount  of 
■kill  and  personal  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
as  is  incompatible  with  due  attention  to  corn  and  cattle 
husbandry.  If  a  ready  and  remunerative  market  were 
available  for  the  fibre  in  its  simple  form  of  flax  straw,  this, 
in  combination  with  the  value  of  the  seed  for  cattle  feeding, 
would  at  once  hold  out  sufficient  motive  to  our  farmers  to 
grow  it  statedly  and  to  any  required  extent  Until  this 
is  the  case,  its  culture  cannot  extend  in  the  corn-growing 
districts  of  Great  Britain.  In  Ireland  and  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  there  is  a  redundant  popula- 
tion much  in  want  of  such  employment  as  the  flax  crop 
furnishes,  and  where  the  climate  is  suited  for  its  growth, 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  its  culture  should1  extend,  and 
probable  that  it  will  do  so.  Flax  prospers  most  when 
grown  -upon  land  of  firm  texture  resting  upon  a  moist 
subsoil  It  does  well  to  succeed  oats  or  potatoes,  as  it 
requires  the  soil  to  be  in  fresh  condition  without  being  too 
rich.  Lands  newly  broken  up  from  pasture  suit  it  well,  as 
these  are  generally  freer  from  weeds  than  those  that  have 
been  long  under  tillage.  It  is  usually  inexpedient  to  apply 
manure  directly  to  the  flax  crop,  as  the  tendency  of  this  is 
to  produce  over-luxuriance,  and  thereby  to  mar  the  quality 
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of  the  fibre,  on  which  its  value  chiefly  depends.  For  U» 
same  reason  it  must  be  thickly  seeded,  the  effect  of  tbi* 
being  to  produce  tall  slender  stems,  free  from  branch* 
The  land  having  been  ploughed  in  autumn,  is  prepared  for 
sowing  by  working  it  with  the  grubber,  harrow,  and  rollsr, 
until  a  fine  tilth  is  obtained  On  the  smooth  surface  toe 
seed  is  sown  broadcast  by  hand  or  machine,  at  the  rate  of 
3  bushels  per  acre,  and  covered  in  the  same  manner  as 
clover  seeds.  It  is  advisable  immediately  to  hand-rake  it 
with  common  hay-rakes,  and  thus  to  remove  all  stones  snd 
clods,  and  to  secure  a  uniform  close  cover  of  plants. 
When  these  are  about  3  inches  long  the  crop  must  be 
carefully  hand-weeded.  This  is  a  tedious  snd  expensive 
process,  and  hence  the  importance  of  sowing  the  crop  on 
land  as  free  as  possible  from  weeds  of  all  kinds.  To  obtain 
flax  of  the  very  finest  quality  the  crop  must  be  pulled  at 
soon  ss  the  flowers  fall,  but  in  the  improved  modes  of 
steeping,  whether  by  Schenck's  or  Watt's  patent,  the  value 
of  the  fibre  is  not  diminished  by  allowing  the  seeds  to 
mature.  It  must  not  however,  be  allowed  to  become  dead 
ripe,  but  should  be  pulled  whenever  the  seeds  appear,  on 
opening  the  capsule,  to  be  slightly  brown-coloured.  The 
pulling  requires  to  be  managed  with  much  care.  It  is 
performed  by  men  or  women,  who  seize  a  small  quantity 
with  both  hands  and  pull  it  by  a  alight  jerking  effort  The 
important  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  keep  the  butts  even 
as  successive  quantities  are  seized  and  twitched  from  the 
ground.  When  a  convenient  handful  has  been  pulled  it  is 
laid  on  the  ground,  and  the  next  parallel  to  it  at  a  foot  or 
so  apart  The  next  handfuls  are  laid  across  these,  snd  so 
on  until  a  small  pile  is  made,  after  which  another  is  begun 
After  lying  in  this  position  for  a  few  days,  the  seed-vessels 
or  bolls  are  separated  from  the  flax  by  lifting  each  handful 
separately  and  pulling  the  top  through  a  ripple  or  iron 
comb  fixed  upon  a  piece  of  plank.  As  many  of  these 
handfuls  as  will  make  a  small  sheaf  are  then  laid  very 
evenly  together,  and  bound  near  both  ends  with  bands 
formed  of  a  few  stems  of  flax.  These  sheaves  are  set  up 
in  stooks,  and  when  dry  enough  to  keep  without  heating 
are  stacked  and  thatched  until  an  opportunity  occurs  of 
disposing  of  the  flax  straw.  Sometimes  the  flax  is  bound 
into  sheaves  and  stocked  as  it  is  pulled,  and  treated  exactly 
like  a  grain  crop.  In  this  case  the  seed  is  separated  from 
the  straw  by  passing  the  head  of  each  sheaf  between  iron 
rollers.  The  only  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  the  bolk  of 
separate  sheaves  get  so  entangled  in  each  other  as  to  render 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  handle  them  in  carrying  the  crop, 
and  in  building  and  taking  down  the  stacks,  without  dis- 
arranging the  sheaves  and  wasting  much  straw  and  seed. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  here  into  a  minute  detail  of 
the  ordinary  method  of  separating  the  flax  fibre  from  the 
woody  part  of  the  stem.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the 
ordinary  practice  the  sheaves  or  beets  of  flax  straw  are 
immersed  in  a  pit  or  pool  filled  with  clear  soft  water.  The 
sheaves  are  kept  under  water  by  laying  boards  upon  them 
loaded  with  stones  to  keep  them  down.  Here  the  flu 
undergoes  a  process  of  fermentation  by  which  the  parts  sis 
separated.  About  nine  or  ten  days  are  usually  required  for 
this  purpose,  but  this  is  much  influenced  by  the  temperature. 
A  good  deal  of  skill  and  close  watching  is  required  to  know 
exactly  when  it  has  been  watered  enough.  The  flax  is  now 
taken  from  the  pit  and  evenly  spread  upon  a  smooth,  dean, 
recently-mown  meadow,  where  it  lies  for  about  ten  days 
more,  receiving  several  turnings  the  while  When  the 
retting,  as  this  is  called,  is  perfected,  the  flax  is  carefully 
gathered  up  when  perfectly  dry,  and  again  tied  into  sheaves, 
in  which  state  it  is  stored  under  cover  until  the  breaking 
and  scutching  can  be  overtaken. 

All  this  necessarily  requires  much  skilful  watching  snd 
nice  manipulation,— more,  as  we  have  already  said,  than  is 
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compatible  with  the  other  avocations  oi  an  extensive  farmer. 
There  are,  however,  improved  modes  of  accomplishing  this 
preliminary  manufacture  of  flax  which,  wherever  estab- 
lished, pave  the  way  for  the  growth  of  flax  as  an  ordinary 
field  crop.    For  these  see  article  Flax. 

The  extent  of  flax  cultivation  in  Ireland  is  considerable, 
but  the  acreage  has  been  gradually  diminishing  during 
bte  years.  In  1864  it  reached  the  maximum,  301,693 
acres;  next  year  it  fell  to  251,433.  Since  1869  it  has 
steadily  declined,  there  being  229,252  acres  in  flax  crop 
that  year,  and  only  122,003  in  1872. 

limp,  although  at  one  time  very  generally  grown  in 
Great  Britain,  is  now  so  rarely  met  with  that  it  is 
sary  to  enter  into  details  of  its  cultivation. 


Section  2. —Hop* 

The  hop  is  an  important  crop  in  several  of  the  southern 
of  England.  Although  an  indigenous  plant,  it 
originally  brought  into  England  for  cultivation  from 
Flanders  in  1525.  It  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Belgium,  Bavaria,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
more  recently  in  Australia.  Hops,  as  is  well  known,  ore 
chiefly  used  for  preserving  and  imparting  a  peculiar  flavour 
to  beer.  Probably  the  only  parts  of  the  hop  flower  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  beer  are  the  seeds,  and 
the  yellow  glutinous  matter  which  surrounds  the  outer  in- 
teguments of  the  seed,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  petals. 
This  yellow  matter  (technically  termed  the  condition  of  the 
hop)  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  emits  a  peculiar  and 
very  agreeable  aroma,  which,  however,  is  extremely  volatile ; 
and  hence  the  necessity  for  close  packing  as  .soon  as  possible 
after  the  hope  are  dried.  When  kept  over  a  year,  much 
of  this  aroma  flies  off,  and  hence  neie  hope  are  indispensable 
in  brewing  the  first  kinds  of  beer.  Several  varieties  of  the 
hop  ore  cultivated  in  England.  Of  these,  the  Faraham 
Canterbury  vkitebina  and  goldingt  are  esteemed 
inest  These 


are  tall  varieties,  requiring  poles  of 
from  14  to  20  feet  The  grape,  so  called  from  grow- 
ing in  clusters,  and  of  which  there  are  several  varieties 
of  various  quality,  require  poles  from  10  to  14  feet  long. 
Jotum'i,  adapted  for  lighter  and  inferior  land,  requires 
these  but  8  to  10  feet  The  colegatei  are  a  hardy  and 
late-ripening  variety,  which  grow  best  on  stiff  soils ;  and 
the  Flemith  redbine,  only  cultivated  from  its  less  liability 
than  the  other  to  be  attacked  by  the  aphis  or  black  blight 
The  hop  is  a  very  exhausting  crop  for  the  land,  requir- 
ing to  be  planted  only  on  the  most  fertile  soils,  and  to  have 
them  sustained  by  freq  vent  and  large  dressings  of  manure 
rich  in  nitrogen.  Hops  are  principally  cultivated  in  the 
counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Hants,  Worcester,  and 
Hereford,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  in  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  Nottingham.  The  best  quality  of  hops  are  grown  at 
Farnham  in  Kent,  upon  the  outcrop  of  the  upper  greensand 
formation,  from  whence  the  phoaphatic  nodules  or  coprolites 
now  so  well  known  in  the  manure  market  are  obtained. 
In  1871  the  land  under  hop  cultivation  in  Great  Britain 
measured  60,030  acres;  in  1872  it  amounted  to  61,927 
acres,  of  which  there  were  in  Kont  37,927,  in  Sussex  9738, 
and  in  Hereford  6106  acres. 

Ia  forming  s  new  plantation,  the  ground  soon  after  Michaelmas 
b  trenched  to  the  depth  of  18  Inches,  if  it  hss  previously  been 
is  meadow  or  old  pasture,  taking  osre 


;  to  bury  the  surface-toil 
above  half  that  depth.  Subeoifploughing  will  suffice  with  land 
that  la  in  tillage.  If  the  land  is  wet,  drains  are  made  from  4  to 
6  feet  deep,  laid  with  pipes,  and  a  foot  of  broken  etonee  over  them, 
to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  hope  from  obstructing  the  pipes.  The 
distance  between  the  drains  is  determined  by  the  necessities  of  each 
case.  Perfect  draining  is  essentia]  to  the  success  of  the  crop  ,  and  the 
hops  are  planted  in  squares  or  triangles  at  equal  distances,  varying 
6  to  7  test,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  -and  the 


greater  or  less  luxuriant  habit  of  growth  of  the 
the  plants  are  raised  by  cutting  off  the  layers  or  . 


ceding  year,  which  are  bedded  out  during  t'n  •  tnonth  of  March  is 
ground  previously  prepared,  and  in  the  succeeding  autumn  become 
what  are  called  nursery  plants  or  bedded  sets.  Early  in  November 
thtse  ars  planted,  one,  two,  or  three  being  used  for  s  bill  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  plants.  Care  must  be  taken  to  introduce  a 
sufficient  number  of  maU  plants,  aix  hills  to  the  acre  being  deemed 
sufficient  The  presence  of  these  is  found  to  induce  earlier  matu- 
rity, and  to  improve  both  the  quality  and  weight  of  the  crops. 
The  ground  must  at  all  times  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  have  s 
good  depth  of  pulverised  soil.  From  the  first  s  stick,  <  feet  high 
or  so,  ia  placed  to  each  hill,  to  which  all  the  young  bines,  as  they 
shoot  out  during  summer,  must  be  bed.  A  liberal  dressing  ol 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  guano  ia  in  June  hoed  in  around  each 
bill,  which  is  repealed  in  July,  under  which  treatment  S  or  3  cwt 
of  hops  is  obtained  the  first  year,  in  addition  to  a  crop  of  mangolds, 
turnips,  or  potatoes,  grown  in  the  intervals  between  the  hills.  On 
newly  broken  up  ground  lime  is  applied  the  following  spring. 
When  a  plantation  has  been  established,  the  annual  routine  of 
culture  begins  in  autumn,  aa  soon  as  the  crop  has  been  gathered, 
when  the  haulm  is  stripped  from  the  poles,  and  stored  sway  as  s 
substitute  for  straw.  The  poles  are  stacked  or  piled  in  quantities 
of  400  or  600,  at  regular  distances  on  the  ground.  Daring  winter 
they  are  sorted  and  re  pointed  when  required,  and  new  ones  substi- 
tuted for  those  that  are  broken  or  decayed  ;  this  work  and  the 
carrying  on  of  manure  being  accomplished  in  frosty  weather.  The 
ground  is  dug  over  by  the  fork  at  this  season.  In  March  the  earth 
is  removed  from  the  plants  by  a  beck  or  pronged  hoe  till  the  crown 
is  exposed,  that  the  plant  may  be  pruned.  Immediately  after  this 
the  poles  are  set  the  length  and  number  of  these  for  each  hill 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  hops  and  amount  of  growth  anticipated. 
They  are  fixed  into  holes  made  for  them  by  a  hop-bar.  As  the 
season  advances,  the  ground  is  hoed  and  again  dug  or  stirred  by  a 
nidget  or  scarifier  drawn  by  a  horse.  Early  in  May  the  bines  or 
young  shoots,  aa  soon  as  long  enough,  are  tied  to  the  poles  with 
rushes  or  bast  This  tying  ia  repeated  several  times  as  the  bines 
get  higher,  and  has  even  to  be  done  by  step-ladders.  In  June  the 
hops  are  earthed  up  or  HUUd,  at  which  time  weak  plants  get  a 
dressing  of  guana  Throughout  the  summer  weeds  are  destroyed  as 
they  appear,  and  the  soil  kept  loose  by  the  nidget  or  the  hand -hoe.  If 
poles  ars  blown  over  by  high  winds,  they  are  immediately  replaced. 

The  picking  of  the  hops  usually  begins  about  the  second  week  in 
September,  and  furnishes  ample  employment  for  several  weeks  to 
the  entire  population  of  the  districts,  and  to  a  large  influx  of 
strangers  ;  men,  women,  and  children  all  engaging  in  it  The 
hop-pickers  are  arranged  into  companies,  and  are  supplied  with 
baaketa  or  Una,  holding  7  or  8  bushels  each,  which  are  gauged 
with,  black  lines  inside  to  save  the  trouble  of  measuring.  Each 
company  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  hop-bailiff,  who  Keeps  an 
account  of  the  earnings,  fcc  Under  him  are  several  men  called 
pole-pullers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply  the  pickers  with  poles  of 
hops,  and  to  assist  in  carrying  the  picked  hops  to  the  carts.  They 
use  sa  iron  lever  called  a  hop-dog  in  pulling  up  the  poles.  The 
hops  are  picked,  one  by  one,  into  the  bins,  care  being  taken  that  no 
bunches,  nor  leaves,  nor  mouldy  hops,  are  Included.  The  hope  are 
dried  in  kilns  or  oast-houses,  on  floors  of  haircloth.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  construction  of  these  oasts. 
Much  nice  discrimination  is  required  in  managing  the  drying  so  as 
to  produce  the  best  quality  of  hope.  Aa  soon  aa  they  are  removed 
from  the  kiln  they  are  packed  into  pockets,  which  during  the 
process  are  suspended  from  a  hole  in  the  floor,  and  the  hops  trodden 
into  them  by  a  man.  This  is  now  done  more  accurately  by 
machines,  in  which  a  piston  pressna  the  hops  into  the  pockets. 
Hop-growing  is  s  hazardous  speculative  business,  the  return  at  times 
being  very  great,  and  at  other  times  not  covering  expenses.  This 
arises  from  the  liability  of  the  hop  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  but  more 
especially  to  blight  and  mould.  The  blight  ie  caused  by  innumer- 
able hordes  of  the  ApkU  kumuli,  which  sometimes  destroy  the  plants 
altogether.  The  mould  is  s  parasitical  fungus.  It  is  believed  that 
a  means  has  at  last  been  discovered  of  checking  the  ravages  of  these 
assailants,  by  enveloping  each  plant  separately  in  a  light  covering, 
and  subjecting  it  to  the  fumes  of  tobacco  in  the  case  of  blight,  and 
to  a  cloud  of  powdered  brimstone  in  the  case  of  mildew.  In  blight 
years  it  usually  happens  that  some  grounds  altogether  escape,  in 

enhanced  price. 

Section  3. — Sugar-Beet. 

The  Silesian  white  beet  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
various  states  of  continental  Europe  for  the  production  of 
sugar,  and  in  several  of  them  is  now  a  staple  product  of 
very  great  value  and  importance.  After  several  abortive 
attempts  to  introduce  this  industry  into  our  own  country,  it 
seems  at  last  to  have  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  England, 
through  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  Mr  .Tames 
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Duncan,  sugar-refiner,  of  Mincing  Lane,  London,  who  five 
years  ago  erected  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery 
at  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr 
Duncan  we  are  enabled  to  submit  to  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing details  regarding  this  most  interesting  enterprise. 

The  sugar  factory  at  Lavenham  was  erected  in  1868, 
although  not  completed  until  February  1869.  Mr  Duncan 
had  first  of  all  contracted  with  various  farmers  in  that 
neighbourhood  to  grow  beet  for  him  at  the  price  of  20s. 
per  ton  of  clean  roots,  delivered  at  his  factory,  with  the 
option  to  the  growers  of  receiving  back  the  resulting  pulp 
at  12s.  per  ton,  if  removed  as  made.  Mr  Duncan  also 
procured  from  the  continent  the  necessary  supplies  of 
seed  of  the  beat  sort,  and  furnished  the  growers  with  in- 
structions as  to  the  proper  mode  of  cultivation.  In  grow- 
ing mangolds  farmers  try  to  grow  the  largest  possible  weight 
per  acre,  and  for  this  purpose  they  manure  heavily,  and 
give  the  individual  plants  ample  space.  This  will  not  do  in 
the  case  of  sugar-beet,  as  it  is  found  that  small  roots  are 
richest  in  sugar,  and  that  2}  lb  each  is  the  best  size  to 
aim  at  The  endeavour,  therefore,  must  be  to  have  the 
roots  small  individually,  and  yet  to  secure  a  good  weight 
per  acre.  As  the  part  of  the  bulb  that  grows  above  ground 
contains  very  little  sugar,  a  further  object  is  to  have  as 
little  of  it  exposed  to  light  as  possible.  All  this  is  accom- 
plished by  sowing  the  crop  in  rows  about  16  inches  apart, 
and  leaving  the  plants  dose  to  each  other.  If  all  is  well 
managed,  the  crop  shoujd^  yield  from  15  to  20  tons  of 
cleaned  roots  per  acre.  The  delivery  of  the  roots  at  the 
factory  begins  about  tho  end  of  September,  when  they  are 
carted  direct  from  the  field  as  they  are  pulled.  The  exi- 
gences of  wheat-sowing  and  other  field  labour  at  that 
season  induce  the  growers  to  store  a  considerable  part  of 
their  beet  crop  at  home,  and  to  deliver  it  at  the  factory 
from  time  to  time  as  they  can  overtake  this  heavy  cartage. 
The  roots  lose  weight  rapidly  when  kept  in  clamps,  to 
cover  which  a  little  extra  price  is  given  as  the  season 
advances.  The  convenience  of  the  growers  is  much  fur- 
thered by  this  arrangement ;  but  it  sometimes  results  in 
irregular  supplies,  and  consequent  loss  to  the  manufacturer. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  drought  of  1868  the  beet  was 
late  in  being  sown,  and  the  crop  was  small,  amounting 
only  to  1200  tons;  but  it  was  exceedingly  rich  in  sugar. 
The  following  season  was  moist,  and  the  yield  per  acre  good, 
but  the  area  under  crop  was  small,  and  the  total  quantity 
delivered  at  the  factory  about  3000  tons.  The  year  1870 
was  again  an  extremely  hot  and  dry  one,  with  a  gross 
produce  of  4500  tons,  which  yielded  12  per  cent  of  syrup. 
The  produce"  in  1871  was  6000  tons,  yielding  10  per 
cent  of  syrup,  and  that  of  1872  exceeded  7000  tons  of 
very  good  roots  ;  but  the  wetness  of  the  Beaaon  and  strikes 
among  the  labourers  so  protracted  the  factory  work,  that 
instead  of  being  completed  in  December  it  was  prolonged 
until  March,  and  the  percentage  of  sugar  was  smaller  than 
it  ought  to  have  been.  The  particulars  of  this  last  crop 
are  as  follows.    The  total  weight  of  clean  roots  from  571 


2370  tons. 
6485  „ 

7855  „ 


Delivered  fresh  from  the  fields, 
Clamped  by  growers  st  their  farms, 
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S(  that  with  n  total  average  of  13}  tons  per  acre,  two-thirds 


of  the  crop  averaged  1 5  tons,  and  the  remaining  third  only 
9 1  tons.  The  proportion  of  feeding  pulp  has  been  large 
in  1871  and  1872,— both  having  been  moist  seasons,— and 
has  been  22  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  roots.  In 
1870  it  was  only  19  per  cent  The  details  of  the  disposal 
of  the  pulp  from  crop  1872  are  also  interesting.  Of  1235 
tons  of  pulp  purchased  by  nine  farmers— 

597  tons  were  taken  by  one, 
828       ,,       by  another, 
116      ,,       by  another, 
05      „      by  another,  not  s  grower  of  beet 

In  addition  to  these  quantities  sold,  about  500  ton* 
were  stored  at  the  factory,  where  at  the  same  time  about 
100  tons  of  crop  1871  were  still  on  hand,  and  in  excellent 
condition,  To  this  latter  fact  we  can  add  our  own  testi- 
mony, having  been  favoured  by  Mr  Duncan  with  a  sample 
of  it  after  it  had  been  eighteen  months  in  store,  when  we 
found  it  perfectly  sweet  and  good,  retaining  unimpaired 
the  taste  and  smell  of  fresh  beet-root  The  mode  of  storing 
the  pulp  is  very  simple.  On  a  piece  of  dry  ground  a  trench 
is  dug  out  about  7  feet  wide  and  1  foot  deep.  Into  this 
trench  the  pulp  is  firmly  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the 
labourers,  and  gradually  drawn  to  a  point,  precisely  as  is 
done  in  storing  roots.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with 
earth  to  the  depth  of  1 2  inches ;  and  thus  stored,  the  pulp 
keeps  well  for  two  or  three  years.  In  using  it,  a  thin  crust 
from  the  outrides  is  rejected  In  Germany  and  Austria 
tanks  of  brick-work  are  used  to  economise  space,  but  not 
in  France  or  Belgium.  Three  tons  of  this  pulp  are  esti- 
mated to  be  equal  in  feeding  value  to  one  ton  of  good  hay. 
Hitherto  farmers  give  the  preference  to  fresh-made  pulp  ; 
but  Mr  Duncan  regards  this  as  quite  a  mistake,  as  in  his 
own  practice  he  finds  that  pulp  a  year  old  is  a  better  feeding 
material  than  when  newly  made.  In  1872  he  fattened  50 
cattle  on  pulp  three  years  old,  and  in  tho  summer  of  1873 
he  had  60  cattle  consuming  the  surplus  of  the  previous 
season.  These  cattle  (27  yearlings  and  33  two-year-olds) 
consumed  daily  35  ewt  of  pulp  and  4  cwt  of  cut  chaff 
(of  hay  and  barley  straw)  mixed  together.  The  older 
beasts  received  daily  in  addition  7  lb  each  of  bean-meal  on 
which  ration  they  made  good  progress.  To  meet  the  cart- 
age difficulty,  Mr  Duncan  contracted  that  year  (1873) 
with  one  grower  to  perform  the  haulage  of  2000  ton*  of 
beet  roots  a  distance  of  5  miles  by  a  traction  engine. 

Several  joint-stock  companies  have  been  formed  for 
prosecuting  this  industry,  but  Mr  Duncan's  is  the  only 
factory  as  yet  in  actual  operation.  It  ia  known  also  that 
Mr  Lawes  and  Dr  Gilbert  have  for  several  years  been 
engaged  in  extensive  experiments  on  sugar-beet,  and  with 
most  successful  results. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root  has  attained  to 
very  great  dimensions  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is 
known  that  from  the  crop  of  1872  there  has  been  produced 
1,025,000  tons  of  sugar,  worth  £24  per  ton,  and  250,000 
tons  of  molasses,  worth  £3  per  ton,  and  that  new  factories, 
some  of  them  on  a  gigantic  scale,  are  now  in  course  of 
erection.  A  most  important  fact  connected  with  this 
rapidly-extending  industry  is  that  the  erection  of  a  sugar 
factory  is  immediately  accompanied  by  an  improvement  in 
the  agriculture,  and  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land, 
of  the  surrounding  district  In  many  places  farmers  gladly 
contract  to  supply  beot-root  at  1 8a  per  ton  for  ten  years, 
on  condition  that  they  receive  back  pulp  in  fair  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  root  supplied  by  them.  Russia  pro- 
duces the  finest  quality  of  beet,  instances  being  known  in 
which  the  roots  yielded  10  per  cent  of  loaf-sugar.  There 
are  good  grounds  for  concluding  that  Russia  will  at  no 
very  distant  date  take  a 
producing  country. 

at  present  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the 
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cultivation  of  sugar-beet  will  be  adopted  in  various  parts 
of  our  own  country.  It  has  already  been  proved  that  the 
beet  grown  in  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England  ia 
richer  in  sugar  than  that  produced  in  the  north  of  France. 
And  it  seems  well  worth  while  to  ascertain,  by  careful  ex- 
periment, whether  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland,  such  as  the 
Lothians,  Fife,  and  the  canes,  sugar-beet  could  not  with 
ad  vantage  be  substituted  for  the  precarious  and  exhausting 
potato  crop.  The  repeal  of  the  sugar-duty  would  give  a 
great  stimulus  to  this  enterprise,  and  should  be  pressed  for 
in  the  interest  of  our  native  agriculture. 

Section  4. — Chicory  {/or  its  Roots). 

The  very  extensive  and  constantly  increasing  consump- 
tion of  the  roots  of  chicory  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  renders 
it  now  an  agricultural  crop  of  some  importance.  The  soils 
best  adapted  for  its  growth  are  deep  friable  loams.  The 
process  of  cultivation  is  very  similar  to  that  required  for 
the  carrot,  excepting  only  that  it  is  not  sown  earlier  than 
the  first  week  of  May,  lest  the  plants  should  run  to  seed. 
When  thia  happens,  such  plants  must  be  thrown  aside 
when  the  crop  is  dug,  else  the  quality  of  the  whole  will 
be  injured.  About  4  lb  of  seed  is  the  quantity  to 
sow  per  acre,  either  broadcast  or  in  rows.  The  latter  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  mode,  as  it  admits  of  the  land  being 
kept  clean,  and  yields  roots  of  greater  weight  The  crop  is 
ready  for  digging  up  in  November.  A  long  stout  fork  is  the 
best  implement  for  this  purpose.  In  using  it,  care  must 
be  taken  to  get  out  the  roots  entire,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  roots,  but  to  lessen  an  inconvenience  attendant  on 
th«  culture  of  this  plant,  namely,  that  the  fragments  left  in 
the  soil  grow  amongst  the  after  crops,  and  are  as  trouble- 
some as  weeds.  The  roots,  when  dry,  are  carefully  washed, 
cut  into  thin  slices,  and  kiln-dried,  when  they  are  fit  for 
the  coffee-grinder.  From  1  to  1$  tons  per  acre  of  the  dried 
root  ia  an  average  produce. 

Section  5. — Oil-yielding  Plants. 

Various  plants  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  Britain  for 
the  sake  of  the  oil  which  is  expressed  from  their  ripened 
seeda  We  have  already  noticed  the  value  of  flax-seed  for 
this  purpose,  although  the  fibre  is  the  product  which  is 
chiefly  had  in  view  in  cultivating  it  The  plants  most 
commonly  sown  expressly  as  oil-yielding  crops  are— rape 
(Brastica  Napus),  colza  (Brassica  campestris  old/era),  gold 
of  pleasure  (Camelina  satipa),  and  the  poppy  (Papaver 
fomni/trutn).  Rape  ia  the  plant  moat  frequently  and  ex- 
tensively grown  for  the  production  of  oil  The  colza  is 
said  to  yield  better  crops  of  seed  than  the  other  species. 
This  plant  ia  much  cultivated  in  Flanders  for  this  purpose. 
In  Oreat  Britain  it  seems  rather  on  the  decline.  It  is 
chiefly  on  rich  alluvial  soils  that  this  crop  is  grown.  For 
a  seed-crop  lape  is  sown  in  June  or  July,  precisely  in  the 
manner  already  described  for  turnips.  The  young  plants 
are  thinned  out  to  a  width  of  6  or  8  inches  apart,  and 
afterwards  kept  clean  by  hoeing.  The  foliage  may  be 
eaten  down  by  sheep  early  in  autumn,  without  injuring  it 
for  the  production  of  a  crop  of  seed.  In  spring  the  horse 
and  hand  hoe  must  be  used,  and  the  previous  application 
of  1  or  2  cwt  of  guano  will  add  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  crop.  It  suits  well  to  lay  down  land  to  clover  or 
grass  after  a  crop  of  rape  or  turnip  seed,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  seeds  are  sown  at  the. time  of  giving  thia  spring 
culture.  The  crop  must  be  reaped  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are 
observed  to  acquire  a  light  brown  colour.  The  reaping  ia 
managed  precisely  as  we  have  described  in  the  case  of 
beans.  As  the  crop,  after  being  reaped  and  deposited  in 
separate  handfuls  on  the  ground,  very  soon  gets  dry  enough 
for  thrashing,  and  as  the  seed  is  very  easily  shed  after  this 

is  the  case,  this  process  must  be  performed  as  rapidly  as 
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possible.  Sometimes  it  is  conveyed  to  the  thrashing-mill 
on  harvest  carts,  on  which  a  cloth  is  stretched  to  savo  the 
seeds  knocked  out  in  the  loading  and  unloading,  but  more 
usually  the  flail  is  used  on  temporary  thrashing-floors  pro- 
vided in  the  field  by  spreading  down  large  cloths.  The 
crop  is  gently  lifted  from  the  ground  and  placed,  heads 
innermost,  on  a  blanket  which  two  persons  grasp  by  the 
corners,  and  carry  to  the  thrashing-floors.  A  large  number 
of  people  are  required  to  push  this  process  through  rapidly, 
for  unless  the  crop  is  quickly  handled,  a  great  loss  of  seed 
ensues.  The  seed  is  immediately  spread  thinly  upon  a 
granary  floor,  and  frequently  turned  until  dry  enough  to 
keep  in  sacks,  when  it  is  cleaned  and  disposed  of.  On 
good  soil  and  in  favourable  seasons  the  yield  sometimes 
reaches  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  haulm  and  husks 
are  either  used  for  litter  or  burned,  and  the  ashes  spread 
upon  the  land.    It  makes  good  fuel  for  clay-burning. 

Section  6. — Steds  of  Agricultural  Crops. 

In  the  case  of  seed-corn  it  is  customary  for  farmers 
either  to  select  from  the  best  of  their  own  growth,  to  ex- 
change with  or  purchase  from  neighbours,  or,  if  they  wish 
a  change  from  a  different  locality,  to  employ  a  commission- 
agent  to  buy  for  them.  In  all  districts  there  are  careful 
farmers  who,  by  occupying  land  that  produces  grain  of 
good  appearance,  and  being  at  pains  to  have  good  and  pure 
sorts,  are  stated  sellers  of  seed-corn,  and  manage  in  this 
way  to  get  a  few  shillings  more  per  quarter  for  a  part  of 
their  produce.  It  ia  therefore  only  in  the  case  of  new  and 
rare  varieties  that  professional  seedsmen  ordinarily  deal  in 
seed-corn.  There  are,  however,  other  field  crops,  such  aa 
clovers,  grasses,  turnip,  mangold,  carrots,  winter  vetches, 
&c,  the  seeds  of  which,  to  a  large  extent,  pass  through  the 
hands  of  seedsmen,  and  the  growing  of  which  ia  restricted 
to  particular  districts,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a  limited 
number  of  farmers.  These  seed  crops  are  sometimes  very 
remunerative  to  the  grower;  but  are  hazardous  ones  for 
farmers  to  attempt  at  their  own  risk.  The  only  safe  courso 
is  to  grow  them  at  a  s'  pulated  price,  to  the  order  of  some 
thoroughly  respectable  seedsman,  and  to  hold  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  particular  kind  or  kinds  which  he  requires. 
This  applies  in  a  leas  degree  to  the  clovers,  and  to  the 
more  commonly  cultivated  grasses,  than  to  the  other  seeds 
just  r  if  erred  to.  Such  an  arrangement  is  beneficial  to  all 
concerned.  , 

We  have  already  described  (chap.  xiii.  sec  13)  the  mode 
of  saving  the  seeds  of  Italian  or  common  ryegrass ;  and  as 
other  grasses  are  managed  in  the  same  way,  it  ia  unneces- 
sary to  say  more  regarding  them.  ( 

It  is  only  in  the  southern  parts  of  England  that  clover 
is  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds.  When  it  is  meant  to 
take  a  crop  of  seed,  the  clover  is  fed  off  with  sheep,  or 
mown  early  in  the  season,  and  then  allowed  to  produce  its 
flowers  and  ripen  its  seeds.  This  preliminary  eating  or 
cutting  over  causes  the  plants  to  throw  up  a  greater 
number  of  seed-stems,  and  to  yield  a  fuller  and  more.equally 
ripening  crop.  The  crop  is  mown  when  the  seeds  are  seen 
to  be  matured.  In  the  case  of  white  clover  the  cutting 
takes  place  while  the  dew  ia  upon  the  crop,  as  working 
.amongst  it  when  dry  would  cause  a  loss  of  seed.  After, 
mowing  and  turning  the  crop,  the  ground  is  raked  with 
close-toothed  iron  rakes,  to  catch  up  loose  beada  The 
thrashing  is  a  twofold  process — first  the  separation  of  the 
heads  or  cobs  from  the  stem,  called  "  cobbing,"  and  then 
of  the  seeds  from  the  husks,  called  "  drawing."  This  was 
formerly  accomplished  by  a  laborious  and  tedious  process 
of  thrashing  with  flails,  but  it  is  now  done  by  machinery. 
In  favourable  seasons  the  yield  is  about  5  or  6  bushcla 
(of  70  lb  each)  per  acre. 

Turnip  seed  is  the  next  moat  important  crop  of  this  kind 
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From  the  strong  tendency  in  the  best  varieties  of  turnips 
and  swedes  to  degenerate,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
they  hybridise  with  each  other,  or  with  any  member  of  the 
family  Brattica,  no  small  skill  and  pains  are  needed  to 
raise  seed  that  can  bo  depended  upon  to  yield  roots  of  the 
best  quality.  Turnip  seed  is  Bavod  either  from  sol oc ted 
and  transplanted  roots,  or  from  such  as  hare  been  sown 
for  the  express  purpose,  and  allowed  to  stand  as  they  grow. 
The  first  plan,  if  the  selection  is  made  by  a  competent  judge, 
is  undoubtedly  that  by  which  seed  of  the  purest  quality  is 
obtained.  But  it  is  an  expensive  way,  not  only  from  the 
labour  required  in  carrying  it  out,  but  from  the  yield  of 
seed  being  generally  much  less  than  from  plants  that  have 
not  been  disturbed.  Professional  seed-growers  usually  re- 
sort to  a  compromise  by  which  the  benefit  of  both  plans  is 
secured,  viz.,  by  selecting  with  great  care  and  transplant- 
ing a  limited  number  of  bulbs,  and  saving  the  seed  obtained 
from  them  to  raise  the  plants  which  are  to  stand  for  their 
main  seed  crop.  The  latter  are  carefully  examined  when 
they  come  into  bloom,  and  all  plants  destroyed  the  colour 
of  whose  flower  varies  from  the  proper  shade.  Turnips 
that  are  to  bear  seed  are  purposely  sown  much  later  in  the 
■eason  than  when  intended  to  produce  cattle  food,  as  it  is 
found  that  bulbs  about  1  lb  weight  are  less  liable  to  be 
injured  by  frost  or  to  rot  before  the  seed  is  matured,  than 
those  of  larger  size.  The  management  of  a  turnip-seed 
crop,  both  as  regards  culture  and  harvesting,  is  identical 
with  that  of  rape  for  its  seeds,  which  has  already  been 
described. 

Mustard. — Both  the  white  and  brown  mustard  is  culti- 
vated to  some  extent  in  various  parts  of  England.  The 
former  is  to  be  found  in  every  garden  as  a  salad  plant ; 
but  it  has  of  late  been  coming  into  increasing  favour  as  a 
forage  crop  for  sheep,  and  as  a  green  manure,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  ploughed  down  when  about  to  come  into 
flower.  The  brown  mustard  is  grown  solely  for  its  s*eds, 
which  yield  the  well-known  condiment  When  white  mus- 
tard is  cultivated  for  its  herbage,  it  is  sown  usually  in 
July  or  August,  after  some  early  crop  has  been  removed. 
The  land  being  brought  into  a  fine  tilth,  the  seed,  at  the 
rate  of  12  lb  per  acre,  is  sown  broadcast,  and  covered  in 
the  way  recommended  for  clover  seeds.  In  about  six  weeks 
it  is  ready  either  for  feeding  off  by  sheep  or  for  ploughing 
down  as  a  preparative  for  wheat  or  barley.  White 
mustard  is  not  fastidious  in  regard  to  soil  When  grown 
for  a  seed  crop  it  is  treated  in  the  way  about  to  be  de- 
scribed for  the  othor  variety.  For  this  purpose  either  kind 
requires  a  fertile  soil,  as  it  is  an  exhausting  crop.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  April,  is  once  hoed  in  May,  and  requires 
no  further  culture.  As  soon  as  the  pods  have  assumed  a 
brown  colour  the  crop  is  reaped  and  laid  down  in  handfuls, 
which  lie  until  dry  enough  for  thrashing  or  stacking.  In 
removing  it  from  the  ground  it  must  be  handled  with  great 
core,  and  carried  to  the  thrashing-Boor  or  stock  on  cloths, 
to  avoid  the  loss  of  seed.  The  prico  depends  much  on  its 
being  saved  in  dry  weather,  as  the  quality  suffers  much 
from  wet  The  yield  varies  from  20  to  SO  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  price  from  10s.  to  20s.  per  bushel  It 
is  chiefly  grown  on  rich  alluvial  soils  in  the  south-eastern 
counties  of  England.  This  great  evil  attends  its  growth, 
that  the  seeds  which  are  unavoidably  shed  in  harvesting 
the  crop  remain  in  the  soil,  and  stock  it  permanently  with 
what  proves  a  pestilent  weed  amongst  future  crops. 

Market  Gardening. — In  Essex  and  Kent  no  inconsider- 
able extent  of  land  is  annually  occupied  in  growing  the 
seeds  of  the  staple  crops  of  our  kitchen  and  flower  gardens 
Wholesale  seedsmen  contract  with  farmers  to  grow  these 
seeds  for  them  at  a  stipulated  price. 

Tho  growth  of  fruits  and  of  culinary  vegetables  is  in 
Tarions  pans  of  Great  Britain  an  important  deportuieut  of 


fanning— for  the  scale  on  which  it  is  conducted  allies  it 
quite  as  much  to  agriculture  as  to  horticulture.  In  the 
counties  contiguous  to  London  thousands  of  acres  an 
occupied  in  growing  vegetables  and  in  producing  fruit 
Very  large  numbers  of  persons  find  employment  in  these 
market  gardens.  The  system  of  cultivation  pursued  in 
them  is  admirable.  The  soil  is  trenched  two  spits  deep 
for  nearly  every  crop;  it  is  heavily  manured  and  kept 
scrupulously  clean  by  incessant  hoeing.  Whenever  £  crop 
is  removed,  some  other  suited  to  the  season  is  instantly  pet 
in  its  place,  and  not  an  inch  of  ground  is  suffered  to  be 
unproductive.  A  young  farmer,  bent  on  knowing  hit 
business  thoroughly,  could  not  occupy  a  few  months  to  better 
purpose  than  by  placing  himself  under  one  of  these  clever 
market  gardeners. 

Kent  has  long  been  peculiarly  celebrated  for  its  orchards. 
The  best  of  them  are  on  the  borders  of  the  greensand  for- 
mation, or  ragBtone  as  it  is  provincially  called.  Apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  nuts  are  produced  in  immense 
quantities.  The  filbert  plantations  alone  are  said  to 
occupy  5000  acres.  An  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  inhabitants  of  our  towns  is 
undoubtedly  an  important  object,  and  is  likely  to  occupy 
increased  attention  wherever  a  suitable  soil  and  ezposure, 
with  facility  of  carriage  by  railway,  are  combined,  la 
Cornwall  and  in  the  Channel  Islands  the  cultivation  of 
brocoli  and  early  potatoes  is  an  important  and  growing 
industry. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

LIVX  BTOCX — HORSES. 

The  breeding  and  rearing  of  domesticated  animals  hst 
ever  been  a  favourite  pursuit  in  Great  Britain,  and  hu 
been  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  any  other  departmctit 
of  rural  affairs.  In  no  other  country  of  similar  extent  can 
so  many  distinct  breeds  of  each  class  of  these  animals  be 
found — most  of  them  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  particular  use  for  which  they  are  designed. 
Observing  the  usual  order,  we  notice  first  II  or  tee. 

Section  I.— Breeds, 

Here  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  those  breeds  which 
are  cultivated  expressly  for  tho  labours  of  the  farm;  for 
although  the  breeding  of  saddle-horses  is  chiefly  carried 
on  Vy  farmers,  and  forms  in  some  districts  an  important 
part  of  their  business,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  treat 
of  it  here.  It  is  a  department  of  husbandry  requiring  such 
a  combination  of  fitness  in  the  soil,  climate,  and  enclosures 
of  the  farm,  of  access  to  first-class  stallions,  and  of  taste 
and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  that  few  indeed 
of  the  many  who  try  it  are  really  successful  The  moral* 
too  of  the  society  into  which  the  breeding  of  this  class  of 
horsc3  almost  necessarily  brings  a  man  is  so  unwhole- 
some, that  none  can  mingle  in  it  freely  without  experienc- 
ing to  their  cost  that  "  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners."  We  have  noted  it  as  a  fact  of  peculiar  sigma- 
cance,  in  this  connection,  that  of  the  few  men  who  really 
make  money  by  this  business,  scarcely  one  desires  to  see  it 
prosecuted  by  his  sons 

Tho  immense  size  and  portly  presence  of  the  Er.jlu* 
blaei  horse  entitle  him  to  priority  of  notice.  This  breed  it 
widely  diffused  throughout  England,  though  found  chiefly 
in  the  midland  counties.  It  is  in  the  fens  and  rich  pas- 
tures of  these  counties  that  the  celebrated  dray  horses  of 
London  are  bred  and  reared.  These  horses  are  too  slow 
and  heavy  for  ordinary  farm-work,  and  would  not  be  bred 
but  for  the  high  prices  obtained  for  them  from  the  great 
London  brewers,  who  pride  themselves  on  the  great  sise, 
majestic  bearing,  and  fine  condition  of  their  team  horses 
The  breeders  of  these  horses  employ  brood  mares  and  yuuag 
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cola  exclusively  for  their  fain  « »i  '■  Tl  *  cort*  are  highly 
fed,  and  worked  very  gently  urtu  lour  years  old,  when 
they  are  aold  to  the  London  brewers,  often  at  very  great 
pncea  The  rame  breod  ia  largely  used  in  England  for 
ordinary  farm  labour,  although  not  found  of  such  gigantic 
proportions  as  in  those  districts  where  they  are  bred  for 
the  special  destination  just  referred  to.  Although  rery 
docile,  their  short  step,  sluggish  gait,  large  consumption  of 
food,  and  liability  to  foot  lameness,  render  them  leas  pro- 
fitable for  ordinary  farm-work  than  the  breeda  about  to  be 
mentioned. 

The  Sufolk  Punch  is  a  well-marked  breed  which  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  the  county  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  These  horses  are,  for  the  mosV  part,  of  a  sorrel, 
bay,  or  chestnut  colour,  and  are  probably  of  Scandinavian 
origin.  They  are  compact,  as  their  name  imports,  hardy, 
very  active,  and  exceedingly  honest  pullers.  These  horses 
at  one  time  were  very  coarse  in  their  form  and  rather  slow ; 
but  they  have  now  been  so  much  improved  in  form  and 
sction  that  we  find  them  the  chief  prise-takers  at  recent 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Cleveland  Bay$  are  properly  carriage-horses ;  but 
still  in  their  native  districts  they  are  largely  employed  for 
field  work.  Mr  Milburn  says — "  The  Cleveland,  as  a  pure 
breed;  is  losing  something  of  its  distinctiveness.  It  ia 
running  into  a  proverb,  that '  a  Cleveland  horse  is  too  stiff 
for  a  hunter,  and  too  light  for  a  coacher  {  but  than  are 
still  remnants  of  the  breed,  though  less  carefully  kept  dis- 
tinctive than  may  be  wished  by  advocates  of  purity.  Still, 
the  contour  of  the  farm-horses  of  Cleveland  has  the  light- 
ness, and  hardiness,  and  steadiness  of  the  breed;  and  it 
is  singular  that  while  the  lighter  soils  have  horses  more  cal- 
culated for  drays,  the  strong-land  farmer  has  the  compact 
and  smaller,  but  comparatively  mora  powerful  animal" 

In  the  north-eastern  counties  of  England,  and  the  ad- 
jacent Scottish  borders,  compact,  clean-legged,  active  horses, 
of  medium  size,  with  a  remote  dash  of  blood  in  them,  are 
generally  preferred  to  those  of  a  heavier  and  slower  kind. 
One  needs  only  to  see  how  such  horses  get  along  at  turnip- 
towing,  or  with  a  heavy  load  in  a  one-horse  cart,  to  be 
convinced  of  their  fitness  for  the  general  work  of  a  farm. 

The  Clydesdale  Horiet  are  not  excelled  by  any  cart  breed 
in  the  kingdom  for  general  usefulness.  They  belong  to  the 
larger  class  of  cart-horses,  sixteen  hands  being  an  average 
height  Brown  and  bay  an  now  the  prevailing  colours. 
In  the  district  whose  name  they  bear  the  breeding  of  them 
for  sale  is  extensively  prosecuted,  and  is  conducted  with 
much  care  and  success.  Liberal  premiums  are  offered  by 
the  local  agricultural  societies  for  good  stallions.  Horses 
of  this  breed  are  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the  free  step 
with  which  they  move  along  when  exerting  their  strength 
in  cart  or  plough.  Their  merits  are  now  so  generally 
appreciated  that  they  are  getting  rapidly  diffused  over  tha 
country.  Many  small  fanners  in  Clydesdale  make  a 
business  of  raising  entire  colta,  which  Ih.y  either  sell  for 
stallions  or  send  into  distant  countiea  to  serve  for  hire  in 
that  capacity. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  breed  of  hardy  and  very 
ttrviccable  ponies,  or  "  garrons,  "  as  the  natives  call  them, 
are  found  in  great  numbers.  In  their  native  glens  they 
ere  employed  in  tillage,  and  although  unfit  for  stated 
f-rm-work  in  the  low  country,  are  even  there  often  used  in 
light  carts  for  work  requiring  despatch  rather  than  great 
power.    Similar  ponies  abound  in  Wales. 

Section  2. — Breeding  of  Carl-Hone*. 

In  breeding  cart-horses  regard  must  be  hsd  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  designed.  If  the  farmer  cur. tem- 
plates the  raising  of  colta  for  sale,  ho  must  aim  at  a  larger 
frame  than  if  be  simply  wishes  to  keep  up  his  own  stock 


of  working  cattle.  These  considerations  will  so  far  guide 
"him  as  to  the  size  of  the  mares  and  stallions  which  ho 
selects  to  breed  from  ,  but  vigorous  constitutions,  perfect 
freedom  from  organic  disease,  symmetrical  form,  and  good 
temper  are  qualities  always  indispensable.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  mares  used  for  breeding  merely 
because,  from  lameness  or  age,  they  have  ceased  to  bo 
valuable  for  labour.  Lameness  from  external  injury  is,  of 
course,  no  disqualification  :  but  it  is  mere  folly  to  expect 
valuable  progeny  from  unsound,  mis-shapen,  ill-tempered, 
or  delicate  dams,  or  even  from  really  good  ones,  when  their 
vigour  has  declined  from  age.  A  farmer  may  grudge  to 
lose  the  labour  of  a  first-rate  mare  for  two  or  three  months 
at  his  busiest  season ;  but  if  he  cannot  make  arrangement* 
for  doing  this,  he  had  better  let  breeding  alone  altogether ; 
for  it  ia  only  by  producing  horses  of  the  best  quality  that 
it  can  be  worth  his  while  to  breed  them  at  all  It  ia 
always  desirable  that  both  aire  and  dam  should  have  arrived 
at  maturity  before  being  put  to  breed. 

The  head  of  tho  cart-horse  should  not  be  huge,  at  least 
not  heavy  in  the  bones  of  the  face  and  jaws,  nor  loaded 
with  flesh.  Full  development  of  brain  ia,  indeed,  of  great 
importance,  and  hence  a  horse  somewhat  wide  between  the 
ears  ia  to  be  preferred.  Prick  ears  and  narrow  forehead 
have  by  some  been  reckoned  excellences,  but  we  have  so 
invariably  noticed  such  horses  to  be  easily  startled,  given 
to  shying,  and  wanting  in  courage  and  intelligence,  that 
we  regard  such  a  form  of  head  as  a  defect  to  be  avoided. 
The  eye  should  be  bright,  full,  and  somewhat  prominent, 
the  neck  inclining  to  thickness,  of  medium  length,  and 
slightly  arched,  and  the  shoulders  oblique.  Upright 
shoulders  have  been  commended  as  an  advantage  in  a  horse 
for  draught,  it  being  alleged  that  such  a  form  enables  him 
to  throw  his  weight  better  into  his  collar.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  horses  which,  display  the 
greatest  power  in  drawing  heavy  loads  are  characterised 
by  muscular  vigour  and  nervous  energy  rather  than  mere 
weight  of  carcase ;  and  these  qualities  are  more  usually 
found  in  connection  with  the  oblique  shoulder  than  the 
upright  one— not  to  mention  that  this  form  ia  indispensable 
to  that  free  and  full  step  so  necessary  in  a  really  useful 
farm-horse. 

"The  back  should  be  straight  sad  broad,  the  ribs  well  arched, 
and  th*  false  ribs  of  due  length,  so  as  to  give  the  abdomen  capacity 
and  roundness.  The  tail  should  be  wall  set  oat,  not  too  drooping, 
and  tha  quarters  should  be  fall  and  muscular.  The  horse  should 
girth  well,  and  have  his  height  in  his  body  rather  than  in  his. legs, 
so  as  to  look  leas  than  measurement  proves  him  to  be.  The  forelegs 
thould  be  strong,  and  flat  below  the  knee,  and  by  no  means  round 
and  gummy  either  before  or  behind,  neither  should  they  have  white 
hair  about  them,  nor  much  hair  of  any  colour.  The  hocks  should 
be  broad  in  front,  and  neither  too  straight  nor  too  crooked,  nor  yet 
cat-hammed.  All  dieeaaea  of  this  joint,  whether  curbs,  spavins,  or 
thoroughplna,  are  sufficient  grounds  for  rejecting  s  horse.  The  feet 
are  a  matter  of  very  much  importance.  Tha  tendency  of  many 
heavy  horses  is  to  have  thin  horn  and  flat  feet  A  stallion  poaacaa- 
ing  such  feet  is  exceedingly  objectionable.  Plenty  of  horn  is  s 
recommendation,  and  the  feet  hsd  better  be  too  large  than  too 
small.  The  brood  mare  should  possess  aa  many  of  the  pointa  now 
enumerated  aa  possible.  If  the  mare  ia  email  but  symmetrical,  ws 
may  very  properly  select  a  large  stallion,  provided  he  has  good 
action.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mare  is  Urge  and  has  a  tendency 
to  coarseness,  we  should  select  s  middle-sized  horse  of  ayn  .metrical 
appearance."* 

Sixteen  hands  is  a  good  height  for  a  farm-horse.  Except 
for  very  heavy  land,  wo  have  always  had  more  satisfaction 
from  hones  slightly  below  this  standard  than  above  it 

We  have  repeatedly  put  a  well-bred  saddle  mare  to  a 
cart-horse,  and  have  invariably  found  the  produce  to  prove 
excellent  farm-horses.  The  opposite  cross,  betwixt  a  cart- 
mare  and  blood  stallion,  is  nearly  as  certain  to  prove  un- 
gainly, vicious,  and  worthless.    These  horaea  are  generally 
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much  stronger  than  their  appearance  indicates,  have  great 
powers  of  endurance,  and  can  be  kept  in  prime  working 
condition  at  much  less  cost  than  bulkier  animals.  It  is  on 
muscular  power  and  nervous  energy  that  the  strength  of 
animals  depends,  and  this,  therefore,  should  be  sought  after 
in  the  farm-horse  rather  than  mere  bulk. 

Cart-mares  should  not  foal  earlier  than  May.  Provided 
they  are  not  unduly  pushed  or  put  to  draw  heavy  loads, 
they  may  be  kept  at  work  almost  up  to  their  time  of  foaling, 
and  are  thus  availablo  for  the  pressing  labours  of  spring. 
It  is  of  importance,  too,  that  the  pasture  should  be  fresh 
and  the  weather  mild  ere  their  nursing  duties  begin. 
Mares  seldom  require  assistance  in  bringing  forth  their 
young,  and  although  it  is.  well  to  keep  an  eye  upon  them 
when  this  event  is  expected,  they  should  be  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible,  as  they  are>.impatient  of  intrusion,  and  easily 
disturbed  in  such  circumstances.  A  sheltered  paddock 
with  good  grass,  and  where  there  are  no  other  horses,  is 
the  most  suitable  quarters  for  a  mare  that  baa  newly  foaled. 
There  must  be  no  ditch  or  pond  in  it,  as  young  foals  have 
a  peculiar  fatality  for  getting  drowned  in  such  place*.  A 
mare,  in  ordinary  condition,  receives  the  stallion  on  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day  after  foaling,  and  with  a  greater  cer- 
tainty of  conceiving  than  when  it  is  delayed  until  she  is 
again  in  heat  If  the  mare's  labour  can  at  all  be  dis- 
pensed with,  it  is  desirable  to  have  her  with  her  foal  for 
two  months  at  least  She  may  then  be  put  to  easy  work 
with  perfect  safety,  so  that  she  is  not  kept  away  from  the 
foal  longer  than  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time.  When  the 
foal  has  got  strong  enough,  it  may  even  be  allowed  to  follow 
its  dam  at  her  work,  and  to  get  suck  as  often  as  it  desires 
it  Towards  the  end  of  September  foals  are  usually 
weaned,  and  are  then  put  under  cover  at  night,  and  receive 
a  little  corn,  along  with  succulent  food.  Good  hay,  bran, 
carrots,  or  swedes,  and  a  few  oats,  must  be  given  regularly 
during  the  first  winter,  with  a  warm  shed  to  lie  in,  and  an 
open  court  for  exercise.  At  weaning  it  is  highly  expedient 
to  put  a  cavasin  on  colts,  and  lead  them  about  for  a  few 
times.  A  few  lessons  at  this  early  age,  when  they  are 
easily  controlled,  saves  a  world  of  trouble  afterwards. 
Before  being  turned  to  grass  in  spring,  they  should,  on  the 
same  principle,  be  tied  up  in  stalls  for  a  week  or  so.  It  is 
customary  to  castrate  colts  at  a  year  old.  Some,  indeed, 
advise  its  being  done  a  few  weeks  after  birth,  when,  of 
course,  the  pain  to  the  animal  and  risk  of  death  are  lesa 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  early  emascu- 
lation will  probably  ensure  a  skranky  neck,  whereas  a 
natural  tendency  to  this  defect  can  in  good  measure  be 
remedied  by  deferring  the  operation.  We  have  seen  a 
puny  colt  much  improved  in  figure  by  being  left  entire 
until  he  was  two  years  old.  By  giving  good  pasture  in 
summer,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  hay,  roots,  and  oats  in 
winter,  colts  may  with  safety,  and  even  benefit,  be  put  to 
moderate  work  in  their  third  spring.  Some  time  before 
this  is  done  they  should  be  put  through  a  short  course  of 
training,  to  use  them  to  the  bit,  and  make  them  quiet  and 
handy.  Many  good  cart-horses  are  ruined  for  want  of  a 
little  timely  attention  in  this  way.  When  they  have  got 
familiar  with  the  harness,  they  should  be  yoked  to  a  log  of 
wood,  and  made  to  draw  that  up  and  down  the  furrows  of 
a  fallow  field,  until  they  become  accustomed  to  the  restraint 
and  exertion,  after  which  they  may  with  safety  be  put  to 
plough  alongside  a  steady  and  good-tempered  horse,  and, 
what  is  of  equal  consequence,  under  the  charge  of  a  steady, 
good-tempered  ploughman.  As  they  should  not  have  more 
than  five  hours'  work  a -day  for  the  first  summer,  it  is 
always  an  advantage  to  have  a  pair  of  them  to  yoke  at  the 
same  time,  in  which  case  .they  take  half-day  about  &»d 
do  a  full  horse's  work  betwixt  them.  With  such  moderate 
work  and  generous  feeding  their  growth  will  be  promoted. 
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By  midsummer,  the  press  of  field  labour  being  over,  it  is 
advisable  to  turn  the  striplings  adrift,  and  let  them  enjoy 
themselves  in  a  good  pasture  until  after  harvest,  when  they 
can  again  be  put  to  plough.  Horses  should  not  be  required 
to  draw  heavy  loaded  carts  until  they  are  five  years  old. 
When  put  into  the  shafts  earlier  than  this  they  frequently 
get  strained  and  stiffened  in  their  joints.  On  every  "farm 
requiring  four  or  five  pairs  of  horses  it  is  highly  expedient 
to  have  a  pair  of  young  ones  coming  in  annually.  This 
enables  the  farmer  to  be  provided  against  contingencies,  and 
to  have  his  stable  occupied  at  all  times  with  horses  in 
their  full  vigour,  which  go  through  their  work  with  spirit, 
and  never  falter  for  a  little  extra  pushing  in  emergencies. 

Section  3. — Feeding  and  General  Management  of 
Farm-IIorie*. 

As  there  is  true  economy  in  employing  only  the  best 
quality  of  horses,  and  these  in  their  prime,  so  also  is  there 
in  feeding  them  uniformly  well,  and  looking  to  their  com- 
fort in  all  respects.  The  following  quotation  from  the 
Tramactiom  (for  October  1850)  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland,  describes  the  practice  of  some 
of  our  most  experienced  farmers  in  this  particular  : — 

"  The  system  of  feeding  I  adopt  is  as  follows  :— From  the  middle 
of  October  till  the  end  of  May  my  hones  get  one  feed  of  steamed 
food  sad  two  feeds  of  oats  daily,  with  the  oest  oat  or  wheat  straw 
for  fodder.  I  never  give  bean  straw  unless  it  lima  been  secured  ta 
fine  condition,  having  often  seen  the  bad  effects  of  it  partly  owing, 
I  tKmk,  to  ita  long  exposure  to  the  weather.  In  oar  variable  clnuita, 
and  from  the  quantity  of  sand  which  adheres  to  it,  I  use  it  generally 
for  litter.  The  steamed  food  used  is  well  washed  8wediah  turnip* 
and  potatoes  in  equal  proportions,  mixed  with  sifted  wheat-cha£ 
In  those  years  when  we  had  a  total  loss  of  pots  toes  Swedish  tonus 
alone  was  Died,  but  not  with  the  same  good  effect  as  when  mixta 
with  potatoes.  This  year,  having  plenty  of  diseased  potatoes  is  ■ 
firm  state,  I  give  s  larger  proportion  of  potatoes  than  turnip,  ami 
never  upon  any  occasion  givs  oat  husks,  commonly  called  meal- 
seeds,  having  often  seen  their  injurious  effects.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  each  horse  gets  6  m  weight  of  bruised  oats,  at  noon  tht 
same  quantity  of  oats,  sad  st  half -past  seven  P.M.  47  m  weight  ol 
steamed  food.  I  find  that  it  takes  69  lb  weight  of  unsteamed 
potatoes  and  turnip  to  produce  47  lb  steamed  ;  to  each  feed  of 
steamed  food,  4  ox.  of  common  salt  are  added,  and  mixed  up  vita 
one-fourth  part  of  a  bushel  of  wheat-chaff,  weighing  about  1|  &. 
s  greater  Quantity  of  wheat-chaff  than  this  having  generally  too  laxa- 
tive an  effect  Each  horse  eats  from  14  lb  to  18  ft  of  fodder  dnriaf 
the  twenty-four  hoars,  besides  what  is  required  for  litter.  Ia  spring 
I  sometimes  givs  s  mixture  of  bruised  beans  and  oats,  instead  of  oats 
.alone  ;  from  June  to  the  middle  of  October  those  horses  that  sit 
required  for  the  working  of  the  green  crop,  driving  man  are,  sod 
harvest-work,  are  fed  with  eat  grass  sad  teraa  ia  the  house ;  sad 
about  7  lb  of  oats  each  day,  given  at  twice,  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  quantity  according  to  the  work  they  have  to  do  ;  and  I  tors  out 
to  pasture  only  those  horses  that  are  not  required  until  the  buy 
season.  I  disapprove  of  horses  that  are  regularly  worked  being 
turned  out  to  grass,  and  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  our  varUHi* 
climate,  ss  I  believe  it  to  be  the  origin  of  many  diseases.  By  tail 
mode  of  feeding  the  horses  are  always  in  fine  sleek  condition,  and 
able  for  their  work.  I  have  acted  upon  this  system  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  havs  always  had  from  18  to  SO  horses,  sad  during  that 
period  I  have  only  lost  7  horses,  8  of  them  from  accidental  cause* ; 
and  I  attribute  this,  ia  s  great  measure,  to  the  mods  of  feeding,  sad 
in  particular  to  the  steamed  food." 

The  treatment  of  horses  differs  somewhat  in  other  places 
from  that  now  detailed.  In  Berwickshire,  for  example, 
they  are  usually  turned  to  pasture  ss  soon  as  the  mildness 
of  the  weather  and  the  forwardness  of  the  pasture  admit  of 
it  While  employed  in  carrying  the  crop,  their  fodder 
consists  largely  of  tares,  and  afterwards  till  Martinmas  they 
are  fed  on  hay.  From  this  date  oat  and  bean  straw,  with 
8  or  1 0  lb  of  raw  swedes  to  each  per  diem,  is  substituted  nil 
the  1st  of  March,  when,  with  the  recurrence  of  harder  labour, 
hay  is  again  given  till  the  return  of  the  graaing  season. 
During  three-fourths  of  the  year  they  receive  about  16  ft 
of  oats  per  diem,  in  three  separate  feeds.  From  the  close 
of  turnip-sowing  until  harvest  oats  are  either  withheld  or 
given  only  when  a  harder  day's  work  occurs.    The  practice 
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of  braising  the  whole  of  the  oata  given  to  hones,  and  also 
of  chopping  their  hay,  is  now  very  prevalent.  By  giving 
a  few  pounds  of  chopped  hay  with  each  feed  of  bruised 
oats,  and  oat-straw  in  the  racks,  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter  half-year,  horses  are  kept  in  better  condition  and 
at  no  more  expense  than  by  giving  them  straw  alone  for 
half  the  period,  and  hay  alone  the  other  half.  We  are 
persuaded,  also,  that  unless  horses  are  stripped  of  their 
shoes  and  turned  adrift  altogether  for  a  summer's  run, 
soiling  in  boxes  or  sheds,  with  an  open  yard,  ia  prefecable 
to  grazing.  Hay  and  oats  ought  undoubtedly  to  constitute 
the  staple  fare  of  farm-horses.  Without  a  liberal  allowance 
of  suitable  and  nourishing  food,  it  ia  impossible  that  they 
can  perform  the  full  amount  of  work  of  which  they  are 
capable,  or  be  sustained  for  any  length  of  time  in  robust 
health.  When  alleged  very  cheap  plana  of  feeding  horses 
are  inquired  into,  it  ia  usually  found  that  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  work  performed  by  them  ia  in  fitting  pro- 
portion. In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  cheapness 
and  economy  are  not  convertible  terms.  The  true  way  to 
economise  the  horse-labour  of  a  farm  is  to  have  only  good 
and  well-fed  animals,  and  to  get  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  work  out  of  them. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

LTV«  STOCK  CATTUL 

Section  1. — Breeds — 1st,  Heavy  Breeds. 

As  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  even  a  brief  notice  of  _8.11 
those  breeds  of  cattle  for  which  Great  Britain  is  so  famous, 
we  shall  restrict  our  remarks  to  some  of  the  most  important 
of  them  Without  entering  upon  curious  speculations  as 
to  the  origin  of  these  breeds,  we  proceed  to  notice  them  in 
the  order  suggested  by  their  relative  importance  in  practical 
agriculture.  The  large  lowland  cattle  thus  claim  our  first 
attention,  and  amongst  them  we  cannot  hesitate  in  assign- 
ing the  first  place  to  the 

Short-horns. — It  appears  that  from  an  early  date  the 
valley  of  the  Tees  possessed  a  breed  of  cattle  which,  in 
appearance  and  general  qualities,  were  probably  not  unlike 
those  quasi  short-horns  which  abound  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  at  the  present  day.  By  the  time  that  the 
Messrs  Colling  came  upon  the  field  it  is  evident  that 
there  were  many  herds  around  them  in  which  considerable 
improvement  had  already  been  effected,  and  that  they  com- 
menced their  memorable  efforts  in  cattle-breeding  with 
exceedingly  hopeful  materials  to  work  upon.  But  in  their 
masterly  hands  these  materials  seemed  at  once  to  acquire 
an  unwonted  plasticity;  for  in  an  incredibly  ahort  time 
their  cattle  exhibited,  in  a  degree  that  has  not  yet  been 
excelled,  that  combination  of  rapid  and  large  growth  with 
aptness  to  fatten,  of  which  their  symmetry,  good  temper, 
mellow  handling,  and  gay  colours  are  such  pleasing  indices 
and  accompaniments,  and  for  which  they  have  now  acquired 
a  world-wide  celebrity.  It  was  by  judicious  selection  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  by  coupling  animals  of  near 
affinity  in  blood,  that  they  so  developed  and  stereotyped 
these  qualities  in  their  cattle  as  to  entitle  them  at  once  to 
take  rank  as  the  progenitors  of  a  new  and  well-marked 
breed.  These  Durham,  Teeswater,  or  Short-horn  cattle,  as 
they  were  variously  called,  were  soon  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  spread  over  the  whole  country  with  amazing  rapidity. 
For  a  time  their  merit*  were  disputed  by  the  eager  ad- 
vocates of  other  and  older  breeds,  some  of  which  (such  as 
the  long-horns,  once  the  most  numerous  breed  in  the 
kingdom)  they  have  utterly  supplanted,  while  others,  such 
as  the  Hcrefords,  Dcvons,  and  Scotch  polled  cattle,  have 
each  their  zealous  admirers,  who  still  maintain  their  supe- 
riority  to  the  younger  race.  But  this  controversy  is  mcan- 
woili,  getting  practically  decided  in  favour  of  the  short- 


horns, which  constantly  encroach  upon  their  rivals  even  in 
their  headquarters,  and  seldom  lose  ground  which  they  once 
gain.  Paradoxical  as  the  statement  appears,  it  is  yet  true 
that  the  very  excellence  of  the  short-horns  has  in  many  coses 
led  to  their  discredit  .  For  many  persons  desiring  to 
possess  these  valuable  cattle,  and  yet  grudging  the  cost  of 
pure-bred  bulls,  or  being  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  breed- 
ing, have  used  worthless  cross-bred  males,  and  so  have  filled 
the  country  with  on  inferior  race  of  cattle,  bearing  indeed 
a  general  resemblance  in  colour,  and  partaking  in  some 
measure  of  the  good  qualities  of  shorthorns,  but  utterly 
wanting  in  their  peculiar  excellences.  By  ignorant  or  pre- 
judiced persons  the  genuine  race  is  nevertheless  held 
answerable  for  the  defects  of  the  mongrels  which  usurp 
their  name,  and  for  the  damaging  comparisons  which  are 
made  betwixt  them  and  choice  specimens  of  other  breeds. 
That  the  shorthorn  breed  should  spread  as  it  does,  in  spite 
of  this  hinderonce,  is  no  small  proof  of  its  inherent  ex- 
cellence, and  warrants  the  inference  that  whenever  justice 
is  done  to  it,  it  will  take  its  place  as  the  one  appropriate 
breed  of  the  fertile  and  aheltered  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
This  desirable  consummation  has  hitherto  been  retarded  by 
the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  pure-bred  bulls.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  bull-breeding,  as  hitherto  conducted,  is  a 
hazardous  and  unremunerative  business,  notwithstanding 
the  great  prices  sometimes  obtained  for  first-class  animals. 
We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  might  be  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  safer  and  more  profitable  to  the  breeder, 
and  more  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large,  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.  There  is  at  present  a  large  and  growing 
demand  for  good  yearling  short-horn  bulls,  at  prices  ranging 
from  £25  to  £50.  With  a  better  supply  both  as  to  quality 
and  numbers,  this  demand  would  steadily  increase,  for  we 
have  long  observed  that  there  is  no  want  of  customers  for 
really  good  animals  at  such  prices  as  we  have  named. 
When  higher  prices  than  these  are  demanded,  farmers  who 
breed  only  for  the  production  of  beef  feel  that  they  are 
beyond  their  reach,  and  are  fain  to  content  themselves  with 
lower-priced  and  inferior  animals.  We  are  glad,  therefore, 
that  it  is  a  steadily  increasing  practice  for  breeders  of  short- 
horns  to  dispose  of  their  young  bulls  by  an  annual  auction 
solo  on  their  own  premises  ;  or  for  a  number  of  breeders  to 
concur  in  offering  their  lots  for  sale  on  the  same  day  at 
some  central  auction  mart.  The  good  effects  of  this  in- 
creasing supply  of  well-bred  bulls  are  becoming  apparent 
in  the  improved  quality  of  the  cattle  now  brought  to  our 
markets. 

"A  great  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  breeding  of  high- 
class  shorthorns  by  the  extraordinary  prices  which  of  late 
have  been  obtained  for  animals  of  certain  favourite  and 
fashionable  strains.  To  illustrate  this  we  give  tbo  follow- 
ing particulars  of  the  fo  r  principal  sales  of  tin  year 
1872  :— 

The  late  Mr  Pswlet't  .  herd  of  80  animals  averaged  £195  18  7 
Mr  O.  Bowly's  ,,     SO  „  153    1  • 

E*rl  of  Dunraore's  .       .       „     64  „  2<2  18  9 

Messrs  Uarward  k  Dowaay's  „      61  „  253    8  9 

It  is  said  that  the  operations  of  one  enterprising  Canadian 
breeder — Mr  Cochran  of  Hillhurst — have  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  determining  these  extraordinary  market  rates  for 
short-horns  of  the  choicest  type.  One  cargo,  including 
forty  short-horn  bulls  and  heifers,  and  choice  specimens  of 
Cotawold  sheep  and  Berkshire  pigs,  taken  out  by  this 
gentleman  in  1870,  is  said  to  have  cost  him  XI  5,000. 
American  breeders  of  shorthorn  cattle  have  now  established 
a  herd-book  of  their  own,  and  have  been  so  successful  in 
their  efforts  that  already  they  hove  made  numerous  sales  to 
English  breeders  at  long  prices.  While  wo  write,  accounts 
have  come  of  the  sale  l.y  auction,  on  10th  September  1873, 
of  the  herd  of  Mr  Campbell  of  New  York  Mills,  near 
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TJtic*,  when  108  animals  realised  $380,000.  Of  these  10 
were  bought  by  British  breeders,  6  of  which,  of  the  Duchess 
family,  averaged  $24,51 7,  and  one  of  them,  "  Eighth 
Duchess  of  Geneva,"  was  bought  for  Mr  Pavin  Da  vies  of 
Gloucestershire  at  the  unprecedented  price  of  £8120. 
Choice  specimens  of  these  cattle  are  now  also  being  sent  in 
large  numbers  to  our  Australian  colonies  and  to  various 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
of  them,  that,  like  our  people,  they  are  rapidly  spreading 
over  the  world. 

Aa  already  hinted,  the  Hereford  is  the  breed  which 
in  England  contests  most  closely  with  the  abort-horns 
for  the  palm  of  excellence.  They  are  admirable  grazier's 
cattle,  and  whon  of  mature  age  and  folly  fattened,  pre- 
sent exceedingly  level,  compact,  and  massive  carcases  of 
excellent  beef.  But  the  cows  are  poor  milkers,  and  the 
oxen  require  to  be  at  least  two  years  old  before  being  put 
np  to  fatten— defects  which,  in  our  view,  are  fatal  to  the 
claims  which  are  put  forward  on  their  behalf.  To  the 
grazier  who  purchases  them  when  their  growth  is  somewhat 
matured  they  usually  yield  a  good  profit,  and  will  generally 
excel  short-horns  of  the  same  age.  But  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  latter  is  that,  when  properly  treated, 
they  get  sufficiently  fat  and  attain  to  remunerative  weights 
at,  or  even  under,  two  years  old.  If  they  are  kept  lean 
until  they  have  reached  that  age  their  peculiar  excellence 
is  lost  From  the  largeness  of  their  frame  they  then  cost 
more  money,  consume  more  food,  and  yet  do  not  fatten 
more  rapid  ly  than  bullocks  of  slower  growing  and  more 
compactly  formed  breeds.  It  is  thus  that  the  grazier  fre- 
quently gives  his  verdict  in  favour  of  Hereford*  as  compared 
with  short-horns.  Even  under  this  mode  of  management 
short-horns  will  usually  yield  at  least  as  good  a  return  as 
their  rivals  to  the  breeder  and  grazier  conjointly.  But  if 
fully  fed  from  their  birth  so  as  to  bring  into  play  their 
peculiar  property  of  growing  and  fattening  simultaneously, 
we  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  they  will  yield  a  quicker 
and  better  return  for  the  food  consumed  by  them  than 
cattle  of  any  other  breed.  Unless,  therefore,  ■imiUr 
qualities  are  developed  in  the  Hereford*,  we  may  expect  to 
see  them  more  and  more  giving  place  to  the  shorthorns. 
These  remarks  apply  equally  to  another  breed  closely  allied 
to  the  Herefords,  viz.,  the 

North  Devon*,  so  much  admired  for  their  pleasing  colour, 
elegant  form,  sprightly  gait,  and  gentle  temper,  qualities 
which  fit  them  beyond  aU  other  cattle  for  the  labour  of  the 
field,  in  which  they  are  still  partially  employed  in  various 
parts  of  England.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  ox-power  is 
really  more  economical  than  horse-power  for  any  stated  part 
of  the  Work  of  the  farm,  then  the  Devons,  which  form  such 
admirable  draught  oxen,  would  be  deserving  of  general 
cultivation.  It  is  found,  however,  that  when  agriculture 
reaches  a  certain  stage  of  progress,  ox-labour  is  inadequate 
to  the  more  rapid  and  varied  operations  that  are  called 
for,  and  has  to  be  superseded  by  that  of  horses. 

Scotland  possesses  several  indigenous  breeds  of  heavy 
cattle,  which  for  the  moat  part  are  black  and  horniest, 
such  as  those  of  Aberdeen,  Angus,  and  Galloway.  These 
are  all  valuable  broods,  being  characterised  by  good  milking 
and  grazing  qualities,  and  by  a  hardiness  which  peculiarly 
adapts  them  for  a  bleak  climate.  Cattle  of  these  breeds, 
when  they  have  attained  to  three  years  old,  fatten  very 
rapidly,  attain  to  great  site  and  weight  of  carcase,  and 
yield  beef  which  is  not  surpassed  in  quality  by  that  of  any 

rattle  in  the  kingdom.  •   

The  cows  of  these  breeds,  when  coupled  with  a  short- 
horn bull,  produce  an  admirable  cross-breed,  which  com- 
bines largely  the  good  qualities  of  both  parents.  The 
-  of  time  and  food  which  is  effected  by 


the 


of  the  cross-breed  has  induced  a  very 


extensive  adoption  of  this  practice  in  all  the 
counties  of  Scotland.  Such  a  systei 
to  the  improvement  of  the  pure  native  breeds;  but 1 
cows  of  the  cross-breed  are  continuously  coupled  with 
short-horn  bulla,  the  progeny  in  a  few  generations  become 
assimilated  to  the  male  parent,  and  are  characterised  by 
a  peculiar  vigour  of  constitution  and  excellent  milking 
power  in  the  cows.  With  such  native  breeds  to  work  upon, 
and  this  aptitude  to  blend  thoroughly  with  the  short-horn 
breed,  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  introduce  the  latter  in 
this  gradual  way  of  continuous  crossing  than  at  once  tu 
substitute  the  one  pure  breed  for  the  other.  The  cost  of 
the  former  plan  is  much  less,  as  there  needs  but  the  pur- 
chase from  time  to  time  of  a  good  bull ;  and  the  risk  ii 
incomparably  less,  as  the  stock  is  acclimatised  from  the  first, 
and  there  is  no  danger  from  a  wrong  selection.  Ths 
greatest  risk  of  miscarriage  in  this  mode  of  changing  the 
breed  is  from  the  temptation  to  which,  from  mistakes 
economy,  the  breeder  is  exposed  of  rearing  a  cross-bred 
bull  himself,  or  purchasing  a  merely  nominal  short  horn 
bull  from  others. 

From  this  hurried  review  of  our  heavy  breeds  of  cattle 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  regard  the  short-horn  as  incom- 
parably the  best  of  them  all,  and  that  we  anticipate  its 
ultimate  recognition  as  the  breed  which  most  fully  meets 
the  requirements  of  all  those  parts  of  the  country  when 
grain  and  green  crops  are  successfully  cultivated. 

2d.— Dairy  Breeds. 

The  dairy  breed*  of  cattle  next  claim  our  attention,  for 
although  cattle  of  all  breeds  are  used  for  this  purpose,  there 
are  several  which  are  cultivated  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
because  of  their  fitness  for  it  Dairy  husbandry  is  pro- 
secuted under  two  very  different  and  well-defined  classes  of 
circumstances.  In  or  near  towns,  and  in  populous  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts,  it  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  families  with  new  milk.  In  the  western  half 
of  Great  Britain,  and  in  many  upland  districts,  where  the 
soil  and  climate  are  more  favourable  to  tho  production  of 
grass  and  other  green  crops  than  of  corn,  butter  and  cheese 
constitute  the  staple  products  of  the  husbandman.  The 
town  dairyman  looks  to  quantity  rather  than  quality  of 
milk,  and  seeks  for  cows  which  are  large  milkers,  which 
are  long  in  going  dry,  and  which  can  be  readily  fattened 
when  their  daily  yield  of  milk  falls  below  the  remunerative 
measure.  Large  cows,  Buch  as  shorthorns  and  their  cross**, 
are  accordingly  his  favourites.  In  the  rural  dairy,  again, 
the  merits  of  a  cow  are  estimated  by  the  weight  and  quality 
of  the  cheese  or  butter  which  she  yields,  rather  than  by  the 
mere  quantity  of  her  milk.  The  breeds  that  are  cultivated 
expressly  for  this  purpose  are  accordingly  characterised  by 
a  leas  fleshy  and  robust  build  than  is  requisite  in  graziers 
cattle.  Of  these  we  select  for  special  notice  the  Ayrshire, 
the  Suffolk  dun,  and  the  Jersey  breeds. 

The  Ayrshire*,  by  common 
rank  as  profitable  dairy  cattle.    From  the  pains 
taken  to  develop  their  milk-yielding  power  it  is  o 
order.    Persons  who  have  been  conversant  only  w 
cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  stn 
cow  in  fall  milk  and  the  forms  of 

to  her  fine  bone  and  slender  forequarters. 
the  breed  possesses  little  merit  for  grazing 

»nlm*l«  ire,  however,  obtained  by  crowing  these  cows  with  a  short- 
horn  bull,  and  this  practice  is  now  rather  extensively  pursued  ia  tlx 
west  of  Scotland  by  farmers  who  combine  dairy  husbandry  with  the 
fattening  of  cattle.  The  function  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle  is,  however, 
ths  dairy.  For  this  they  are  unsurpassed,  either  as  respects  the 
amount  of  produce  yielded  by  them  in  proportion  to  ths  food  which 
they  consume,  or  the  faculty  which  they  possess  of  i 
herbage  of  poor  exposed  sous,  such  as  abound  tat 
into  batter  sad  cheese  of  the  best  quality. 


now  of  the 
only  with  grating 


flank,  and  enor- 
of  all  proportico 
As  might  be  expected, 
little  merit  for  grazing  purposes.    Very  useful 
these  cows 
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The  county  of  Suffolk  hju  for  centuries  been  celebrated  for  iU 
dairy  produce,  which  Li  chiefly  obtained  from  a  polled  breed  of  cattle, 
the  prevailing  colour  of  which  it  dun  or  pale  red,  from  which  they 
ve  known  a*  the  Suffolk  bum.  They  hare  a  strong  general  reaem- 
iiiaee  to  the  Scotch  polled  cattle,  out  nevertheless  »ecm  to  be 
indigenous  to  Suffolk.  They  are  ungainly  in  their  form  and  of 
little  repute  with  the  grazier,  but  possess  an  undoubted  capacity  of 
yielding  a  Urge  quantity  of  milk  in  proportion  to  the  food  which 
they  con* tune.  They  are  now  encroached  upon  by,  and  will  pro- 
bably give  place  to,  the  thort-horna,  by  which  they  are  decidedly 
excelled  for  the  combined  purpose*  of  the  dairy  and  the  fattening 
italL 

The  breed*  already  referred  to  an  thorn  to  which  professional 
dairymen  give  the  preference,  but  the  cattle  of  the  Channel  lalanda, 
of  which  the  Jertty  may  be  regarded  a*  the  type,  are  to  remarkable 
for  the  choice  quality  of  the  cream  and  butter  obtained  from  their 
rather  scanty  yield  of  milk,  that  they  are  eagerly  sought  after  for 
private  dairies,  in  which  quality  of  produce  is  more  regarded  than 
quantity.  The  rearing  of  heifers  for  the  English  market  is  of  such 
importance  to  these  ialands  that  very  stringent  regulations  have 
been  adopted  for  insuring  the  purity  of  their  peculiar  breed.  These 
cattle  in  general  are  utterly  worthless  for  the  purposes  or  the 
grazier.  Ths  choicer  specimens  of  the  Jerseys  bars  a  certain  deer- 
uks  form  which  gives  them  a  pleating  aspect  Tha  race,  as  a 
whole,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Ayrshire*,  which  are 
alleged  to  owe  their  peculiar  excellences  to  an  early  admixture  of 


3<£ — Mountain  Breeds. 


The  mountainous  parts  or  Great  Britain  are  not  less  favoured  than 
the  lowlands  In  possessing  breeds  of  cattle  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  climate. 

The  Kyloet  or  West  Highland  cattle  are  the  most  prominent  of 
this  group.  They  are  widely  diffused  over  the  Highland*  of  Scotland, 
but  are  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  larger  Hebrides.  Well- 
bred  oxen  of  this  breed,  when  of  matura  growth  and  in  good  con- 
dition, exhibit  a  symmetry  of  form  snd  noble  bearing  which  is 
unequalled  by  any  cattle  in  the  kingdom.  Although  somewhat 
alow  in  arriving  at  maturity,  they  are  contented  with  the  coarsest 
fare,  and  ultimately  get  fat  where  the  daintier  short-horns  could 
barely  exist  Their  hardy  constitution,  thick  mellow  hide,  and 
shaggy  coat  peculiarly  edap*  them  for  a  cold  humid  climate  and 
coarse  pasturage.  Fewer  of  these)  cattle  are  now  reared  in  the 
Highlands  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  lessened  number  of  cottars 
and  small  tenants,  the  extension  of  sheep  husbandry,  and  latterly  from 
the  excessive  multiplication  of  deer  forests.  Large  herds  of  cows  are, 
however,  kept  on  such  portions  of  farms  as  are  unsuited  for  sheep 
walks.  Tbe  milk  of  these  cows  is  very  rich,  but  as  they  yield  it  in 
mail  quantity,  and  go  soon  diy,  they  are  unsuited  for  ths  dairy,  and 
are  kept  almost  solely  for  the  purpose  of  suckling  each  her  own  calf. 
The  calves  are  generally  housed  during  their  first  winter,  but  after 
that  they  shift  for  themselves  out  of  doors  all  ths  year  round. 
Vast  droves  of  these  cattle  are  annually  transferred  to  ths  lowlands, 
where  they  are  in  request  for  their  serviceableness  in  consuming 
profitably  tbe  produce  of  coarse  pastures  and  the  leavings  of  daintier 
■tock.  Those  of  a  dun  or  tawny  colour  are  often  selected  for 
grazing  in  the  parks  of  the  aristocracy,  where  they  look  quite  as 
pieturesoue  ss  the  deer  with  which  they  are  associated.  Indeed, 
they  strikingly  resemble  the  so-called  wild  cattle  that  are  carefully 
preserved  in  the  parks  of  several  of  our  nobility,  and  like  them  are 
probably  the  descendants  of  the  cattle  or  the  ancient  Briton*. 


by  the 


This 
nby 


view  is 
the 

tVi'th  cattle,  which  is  quite  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
many  features,  physical  anil  historical,  which  the  two  provinces  have 
in  common.  Although  the  cattle  of  Wale%  as  a  whole,  are  obviously 
of  common  origin,  they  are  yet  ranged  into  several  groups,  which 
owe  their  distinctive  features  either  to  peculiarities  of  soil  and 
climate  or  to  intermixture  with  other  breed*.  The  Pembroke*  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  ths  mountain  groups.  These  an  hardy 
cattle,  which  thrive  on  scanty  pasturage  ana  in  a  humid  climate. 
They  exeel  the  West  Highlander*  in  this  respect,  that  they  make 
good  dairy  cattle,  the  cows  being  peculiarly  adapted  for  cottage  rs' 
purposes.  When  fattened  they  yield  beef  of  excellent  quality. 
Their  prevailing  and  mwt  esteemed  colour  is  black,  with  deep  orange 
on  the  naked  parte.  The  Angltma  cattle  an  larger  and  coarser 
than  the  Pembrok.es,  and  those  of  Merioneth  and  ths  higher  districts 
are  smaller,  and  inferior  to  them  in  every  respect  Ths  county  of 
OUmoryaK  possesses  a  peculiar  breed,  bearing  its  name,  which  has 
long  been  in  estimation  for  combined  gracing  and  dairy  purposes. 
It  has  Utterly  been  so  much  encroached  upon  by  Hereford,  and  short- 
bores  that  then  seems  tome  likelihood  of  its  becoming  extinct 
which  will  be  cause  for  regret,  unless  pains  an  taken  to  occupy 
it*  place  with  cattle  not  inferior  to  it  in  dairy  qualities.  We  con- 
clude this  rapid  review  of  our  native  breed*  by  noticing  the  moat 
fads*  or  them  all  rii  . 

the  SUian4  caUU,  which  are  ths  most  diminutive  in  the  world, 


The  carcase  or  a  Shetland  cow,  when  fully  fattened,  scarcely  i 
to  weight  that  of  a  long-wcolled  wether.    Thess  littls  creatures  are, 
ver.  excellent  m Liken  in  proportion  to  their  sue ;  they  an  very 


however,  ei ce         — —  , — ( —  — ;  

hardy,  an  contented  with  the  scantiest  pasturage,  come  eanv  u> 
maturity,  an  easily  fattened,  and  thsir  beer  surpssaes  that  of  all 


other  breeds  for  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  flavour, 
cows  of  this  breed  an  not  unfreqoently  coupled  with 
bulls, 
not 
bulk 


a,  and  ths  progeny  from  such  apparently  nreposten 
only  possess  admirable  fattening  ysWaa^WB  spun 

circumstance,  of  their  bleak  and  .tormv  habitat  that  the  utmost 
pain*  ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve  ths  breed  in  purity,  and  to 


pains  ought 
mn^Tt  by  judicious 

Section  2. — Farm  Management  of  Cattle. 
We  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe  the  farm  management 
of  this  valuable  class  of  animals,  under  the  heads  of  breeding, 
rearing,  fattening,  and  dairy  management.  The  proceedings 
of  those  engaged  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle  for 
the  production  of  beef  are,  however,  largely  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  particular  districts 
and  farms.  The  occupiers  of  all  comparatively  fertile  soils 
carry  forward  to  maturity  such  animals  as  they  breed,  and 
dispose  of  them  directly  to  the  butcher.  Those  who  are 
less  fortunately  circumstanced  in  this  respect  advance  their 
young  cattle  to  such  a  stage  as  the  capabilities  of  their 
farms  admit  of,  and  then  transfer  them  to  others,  by  whom 
the  fattening  process  is  conducted.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  those  who  engage  in  this  business 
that  it  never  can  be  profitable  to  breed  inferior  cattle  ;  or 
(however  good  their  quality)  to  suffer  their  growth  to  be 
arrested  by  cold  or  hunger ;  or  to  sell  them  in  a  lean  state. 
In  selecting  a  breeding  stock  of  cattle,  the  qualities  to  be 
aimed  at  are  a  sound  constitution  and  a  symmetrical  form, 
aptitude  to  fatten,  quiet  temper,  and  large  milk-yielding 
power  in  the  cows.  As  all  these  qualities  are  hereditary, 
cattle  are  valuable  for  breeding  purposes  not  merely  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  developed  in  the  individuals,  but 
according  to  the  measure  in  which  they  are  known  to  have 
been  possessed  by  their  progenitors.  A  really  good  pedi- 
gree adds  therefore  greatly  to  the  value  of  breeding-stock 
ft  is  doubtless  important  to  have  both  parents  good;  but 
in  the  case  of  ruminants,  the  predominating  influence  of 
the  male  in  determining  the  qualities  of  tho  progeny  is  so 
well  ascertained,  that  the  selection  of  the  bull  is  a  matter 
of  prime  importance.  We  are  able  to  state,  from  ample 
personal  experience,  that  by  using  a  bull  that  is  at  once 
good  himself  and  of  good  descent,  a  level  and  valuable  lot 
of  calves  can  be  obtained  from  very  indifferent  cows.  It  is 
indeed  miserable  economy  to  grudge  the  price  of  a  good 
bull  Coarse,  mis-shapen,  unthrifty  cattle  cost  just  aa  much 
for  rearing  and  fattening  as  those  of  the  best  quality,  and 
yet  may  not  be  worth  so  much  by  £  3  or  £ 4-  a  head  when 
they  come  ultimately  to  market.  The  loss  which  is 
annually  sustained  from  breeding  inferior  cattle  is  far 
greater  than  those  concerned  seem  to  be  aware  of.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  this  loss  accurately,  but  from  careful 
observation  and  inquiry  we  are  confident  that  it  amounts 
to  not  less  than  60s.  a-head  on  one-half  of  the  fat  cattle 
annually  slaughtered  in  Great  Britain.  If  this  be  so,  it 
follows  that  without  expending  a  farthing  more  than  is 
dona  at  present  on  food,  housing,  and  attendance,  the  profit 
which  would  accrue  from  using  only  the  best  clsym  of  bulls 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  advance  of  la  per  stone  in  the 
price  of  beef  ss  regards  half  of  the  fat  bullocks  brought  to 
market  This  profit  could,  moreover,  be  secured  by  a  very 
moderate  outlay ;  for  if  properly  gone  about,  the  bast  class 
of  bulls  might  be  employed  without  adding  more  tawM  3a. 
or  4s.  a-head  to  the  price  of  each  calf  reared.  We  may 
surely  anticipate  that  such  a  palpable  source  of  profit  will 
not  continue  to  be  neglected  by  the  breeders  of  cattle 

in  which  landlords  would  find  it 
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much  for  tbeir  interest  to  aid  their  tenantry  in  at  onco 
procuring  really  good  bulla.  Cattle  ahows  and  prizes  are 
naeful  in  their  way  a*  a  meana  of  improving  the  cattle  of 
a  diatrict,  but  the  introduction  of  an  adequate  number  of 
bulla  from  herds  already  highly  improved  ia  the  way  to 
accomplish  tho  desired  end  cheaply,  certainly,  and  speedily. 
We  must  hero  protest  against  a  practice  by  which  short- 
horn bulls  are  very  often  prematurely  unfitted  for  breeding. 
Their  tendency  to  obesity  ia  so  remarkable  that  unless  they 
are  kept  on  short  commons  they  become  unwieldy  and 
unserviceable  by  their  third  or  fourth  year.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  counteracting  thia  tendency,  the  best  animals  are 
usually  "  made  up,"  aa  it  ia  called,  for  exhibition  at  cattle 
shows  or  for  ostenUtioua  display  to  visitors  at  home,  and 
the  consequenco  is,  that  they  are  ruined  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. We  rejoice  to  ace  that  the  directors  of  our  national 
agricultural  societies  are  resolutely  sotting  their  faces 
against  this  pernicious  practice.  It  is  needful  certainly 
that  oil  young  animals,  although  intended  for  breeding 
stock,  should  be  well  fed,  for  without  this  they  cannot 
attain  to  their  full  size  end  development  of  form.  But 
when  this  is  secured,  care  should  bo  taken,  in  the  case  of 
all  breeding  animals,  never  to  exceed  that  degree  of  flesh 
which  is  indispensable  to  perfect  hcslth  and  vigour.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  abortion  or  barrenness  in  high- 
pedigreed  herds  seems  chiefly  attributable  to  overfeeding. 
The  farmer  who  encages  in  cattle-breeding  with  the  view 
of  .unting  oat  a  profitable  lot  of  fat  beasts  annually,  will 
take  pains  first  of  all  to  provide  a  useful  lot  of  cows,  such 
es  will  produce  good  calves,  and  if  well  fed  while  giving 
milk  will  yield  enough  of  it  to  keep  two  or  three  calves 
a-piece.  That  ho  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  aufficient  supply 
of  good  calves  he  will  keep  a  really  good  bull,  and  allow 
the  cottagers  residing  on  the  farm  or  in  its  neighbourhood 
to  send  their  cows  to  him  free  of  charge,  stipulating  only 
that  when  they  have  a  calf  for  sole  he  shall  have  the  firat 
offer  of  it. 

Cows  are  an  expensive  stock  to  keep,  and  it  ia  therefore 
of  importance  to  turn  their  milk  to  the  best  account  It  is 
poor  economy,  however,  to  attempt  to  rear  a  greater  number 
of  calves  than  can  be  done  justice  to.  Seeing  that  they 
are  to  be  reared  for  the  production  of  beef,  tho  only  pro- 
fitable course  is  to  feed  them  well  from  birth  to  maturity. 
During  the  first  weeks  of  calf-hood  the  only  suitable  diet 
is  unadultcred  milk,  warm  from  the  cow,  given  three  times 
a-dny,  and  not  less  than  two  quarts  of  it  at  each  meal 
By  three  weeks  old  they  may  be  taught  to  eat  good  hay, 
linseed  cake,  and  sliced  swedes.  As  the  latter  items  of 
diet  are  relished  and  freely  eaten,  the  allowance  of  milk  is 
gradually  diminished  until  about  the  twelfth  week,  when 
it  may  be  finally  withdrawn.  The  linseed  cake  is  then 
given  more  freely,  and  water  put  within  their  reach.  For 
the  first  six  weeks  calves  should  be  kept  each  in  a  separate 
crib ;  but  after  this  they  arc  the  better  of  having  room  to 
frisk  about  Their  quarters,  however,-  should  be  well 
sheltered,  as  a  comfortable  degree  of  warmth  greatly 
promotes  their  growth.  During  their  first  summer  they 
do  best  to  be  soiled  on  vetches,  clover,  or  Italian  ryegrass, 
with  from  1  lb  to  2  lb  of  cake  to  each  calf  daily.  When 
tho  green  forage  fails,  white  or  yellow  turnips  are  substi- 
tuted for  it  A  full  allowance  of  these,  with  abundance 
of  oat  straw,  and  not  less  than  2  lb  of  cake  daily,  is  the 
appropriste  fare  for  them  during  their  firat  winter.  Swedes 
will  bo  aubstitutcd  for  turnips  during  the  months  of  spring, 
and  these  a  cam  will  give  place  in  due  time  to  green  forage 
or  the  best  pasturage.  The  daily  ration  of  cake  should 
never  be  withdrawn.  It  greatly  promotes  growth,  fattening, 
and  general  good  health,  and  in  particular  is  a  specific 
against  the  disease  called  blackleg,  which  often  proves  so 
fatal  to  young  cattle.    Young  cattle  that  have  been  skil- 


fully managed  upon  the  system  which  we  have  coo- 
sketched,  are  at  18  months  old  already  of  great  size,  with 
open  horns,  mellow  hide,  and  all  those  other  features  which 
indicato  to  the  experienced  grazier  that  they  will  grow  sad 
fatten  rapidly.  This  style  of  management  is  not  only  the 
beat  for  those  who  fatten  as  well  as  rear,  but  is  also  tht 
most  profitable  for  those  who  rear  only. 

We  have  already  stated  that  in  Scotland  comparatively 
few  cattle  are  fattened  on  pasturage.  An  increasing 
number  of  fst  beasts  are  now  prepared  for  market  duncj 
the  summer  months  by  soiling  on  green  forage  ;  but  it  is 
by  means  of  the  turnip  crop,  and  during  the  winter  months, 
that  this  branch  of  husbandry  is  all  but  exclusively  cod- 
dncted  in  the  northern  half  of  Great  Britain.  Bat  a  few 
years  ago  the  fattening  of  cattle  on  Tweedside  and  in  the 
Lothians  was  conducted  almost  exclusively  in  open  courts, 
with  sheds  on  one  or  more  sides,  in  which  from  two  to 
twenty  animals  were  confined  together,  and  fed  on  turnips 
and  straw  alone.  Important  changes  have  now  been  in- 
troduced, both  aa  regards  housing  and  feeding,  by  m ej.ru 
of  which  a  great  saving  of  food  has  been  effected.  Under 
the  former  practice  the  cattle  received  as  many  turnips  u 
they  could  eat,  which,  for  an  average-sized  two-year-old 
bullock,  was  not  less  than  220  lb  daily.  The  consequents 
of  this  enormous  consumption  of  watery  food  was,  that  for 
the  first  month  or  two  after  being  thus  fed  the  animals 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  habitual  diarrhoea.  Dry  fodder 
was,  indeed,  always  placed  within  their  reach ;  but  as  long 
as  they  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  their  fill  of  turnip*, 
the  dry  straw  was  all  but  neglected.  By  stinting  th*m  to 
about  100  lb  of  turnips  daily,  they  can  be  compelled  to 
eat  a  large  quantity  of  straw,  and  on  this  diet  they  thriw 
foster  than  on  turnips  at  wilL  A  better  plan,  however,  is 
to  render  the  fodder  so  palatable  as  to  induce  them  to  eat 
it  of  choice.  This  can  be  done  by  grating  down  the  tur- 
nips by  one  or  other  of  the  pulping-machinea  now  getting 
into  common  use,  and  then  mixing  the  grated  turnip  with 
an  equal  quantity,  by  measure,  of  cut  straw.  Some  persons 
allow  the  food  after  being  thus  mixed  to  lie  in  a  heap  for 
two  days,  so  that  fermentation  may  ensue  before  it  is  girca 
to  the  cattle.  There  is,  however,  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  using  it  fresh  To  this  mess  csd 
conveniently  be  added  on  allowance  of  ground  cake,  whether 
of  linseed,  rape,  or  cotton  seed,  and  of  meal  of  any  kind  of 
grain  which  the  farmer  finds  it  most  economical  at  tie 
time  to  use.  The  ground  cake  and  meal  are,  in  this  cat. 
to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  pulped  turnip  and  cut 
straw.  The  same  end  can  be  accomplished  by  giving  s 
moderate  feed  (say  50  lb)  of  sliced  roots  twice  a-day,  and 
four  hoars  after  each  of  these  meals,  another,  consisting  ut 
cut  straw,  cake,  and  meal.  In  this  case  the  chaff  sad 
farinaceous  ingredients  should  be  mixed  and  cooked  br 
steam  in  a  close  vessel;  or  the  meal  can  be  boiled  in  an 
open  kettle,  with  water  enough  to  make  it  of  the  consistency 
of  gruel,  and  then  poured  over  the  chaff,  mixed  thoroughly 
with  it  and  allowed  to  lie  in  a  heap  for  two  or  three  hours 
before  it  is  served  out  to  the  cattle.  From  2  to  4  %  of 
meal,  Ac,,  a-head  per  diem  ia  enough  to  begin  with  Bat 
as  the  fattening  process  goes  on  it  is  gradually  increased, 
and  may  rise  to  7  or  8  lb  daring  the  last  month  before 
sending  to  market  It  ia  advisable  to  mix  with  the  cooked 
mess  about  2  ounces  of  salt  per  diem  for  each  bullock. 
An  important  recommendation  to  this  mode  of  preparing 
catfle  food  ia,  that  it  enables  the  farmer  to  use  rape-cake 
freely ;  for  when  this  article  is  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder, 
and  heated  to  the  boiling  point  '•'  not  only  losea  its  acrid 
qualities,  but  acquires  a  smell  and  flavour  which  indues 
cattle  to  eat  it  greedily.  Moreover,  if  the  rape-seeds  should 
have  been  adulterated  with  those  of  wild  mustard  before 
going  to  the.  crushing-mill  (aa  not  unfrequently  happens), 
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wd  a  cake  is  thus  produced  which  in  ita  raw  state  ia 
poisonous  to  cattle,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  boiling 
deprives  such  spurious  cake  of  ita  hurtful  qualities  and 
renders  it  safe  and  wholesome.  As  rape-cake  possesses 
fattening  elements  equal  to  those  of  linseed-cake,  and  can 
usually  be  bought  at  half  the  price,  it  ia  well  worth  while 
to  hare  recourse  to  a  process  by  which  it  can  so  easily  be 
rendered  a  palatable  and  nourishing  food  for  cattle. 

Fattening  cattle  are  usually  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
pastures  to  a  later  date  in  autumn  than  is  profitable.  The 
pressure  of  harvest  work,  or  the  immature  state  of  his 
turnip  crop,  often  induces  the  farmer  to  delay  housing  his 
bullocks  until  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  make  progress 
on  grass.  They  may  still  have  a  full  bite  on  their  pastures ; 
but  ths  lengthening  nights  and  lowering  temperature  lessen 
the  nutritive  quality  of  the  herbage,  and  arrest  the  further 
accumulation  of  fat  and  flesh.  The  hair  of  the  cattle  begins 
also  to  grow  rapidly  as  the  nights  get  chilly,  and  causes 
them  to  be  housed  with  rougher  coats  than  are  then  ex- 
pedient To  avoid  these  evils  the  farmer  should  early  in 
August  begin  to  spread  on  the  pasture  a  daily  feed  of  green 
forage,  consisting  of  vetches,  peas,  and  beans  grown  in 
mixture  in  about  equal  proportions,  which  if  well  podded 
and  full  of  soft  pulse,  supplies  exactly  the  kind  of  food 
required  to  compensate  for  the  deteriorating  pasturage. 
Early  in  September  cabbages  and  white  globe  turnips  should 
be  given  on  the  pasture  in  lieu  of  the  green  forage.  After 
ten  days  or  so  of  this  treatment  they  should  be  transferred 
to  their  winter  quarters.  For  the  first  two  months  after 
they  go  into  winter  quarters  they  make  as  good  progress  on 
yellow  turnips  as  on  any  kind  of  roots ;  for  the  three 
following  months  well  stored  swedes  are  the  best  food  for 
them ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  March  until  the  end  of 
the  season,  mangolds  and  potatoes,  in  the  proportion  of 
four  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The  chaff 
of  wheat,  oats,  or  beans,  if  tolerably  free  from  dust,  is  quite 
as  suitable  as  cut  straw  for  mixing  with  the  pulped  roots 
and  cooked  food.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
chopped  hay,  or  of  the  husks  of  kiln-dried  oats,  to  the 
other  food,  usually  induces  cattle  to  feed  more  eagerly.  In 
short,  the  animals  must  be  closely  watched,  and  occasional 
variations  made  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
given  to  particular  individuals  or  of  the  general  lot  as  their 
circumstances  may  require.  Besides  the  food  given  in  the 
manger  it  is  desirable  that  each  animal  should  receive  a 
daily  allowance  of  fresh  oat  straw  in  a  rack  to  which  he 
has  access  at  pleasure. 

A  better  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  temperature  on  the 
animal  economy  has  of  late  years  "exerted  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  the  treatment  of  fattening  cattle.  Observant 
fanners  have  long  been  aware  that  their  cattle,  when  kept 
dry  and  moderately  warm,  eat  less  and  thrive  faster  than 
under  opposite  conditions.  They  accounted  for  this  in  a 
vague  way  by  attributing  it  to  their  greater  comfort  in  such 
circumstances.  Scientific  men  have  now,  however,  showed 
us  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  consumed  by 
warm  blooded  animals  is  expended  in  maintaining  the 
natural  heat  of  their  bodies,  and  that  the  portion  of  food 
thus  disposed  of  is  dissipated  by  a  process  so  closely  an- 
alogous to  combustion  that  it  may  fitly  be  regarded  as  so 
much  fueL  The  fat  which,  in  favourable  circumstances, 
is  accumulated  in  their  bodies,  may  in  like  manner  be 
regarded  as  a  store  of  this  fuel  laid  up  for  future  emer- 
gencies. The  knowledge  of  this  fact  enables  us  to  under- 
stand how  largely  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  fattening 
of  cattle  ia  dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  housed,  and  necessarily  forms  an  important  element  in 
determining  the  question  whether  yards,  Halls,  or  b>>xes 
are  best  adapted  for  this  porpose.  A  really  good  system 
of  bousing  must  combine  the  following  conditions  :— 


1st,  Facilities  fi/r  supplying  food  and  litter,  and  for  re- 
moving dung  with,  the  utmost  economy  of  timo  and  labour; 

2d,  Complete  freedom  from  disturbance ; 

3d,  A  moderate  and  unvarying  degree  of  warmth ; 

4th,  A  constant  supply  of  pure  air ; 

5th,  Opportunity  for  the  cattle  having  a  alight  degree 
of  exercise ;  and 

6th,  The  production  of  manure  of  the  beat  qualify. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  opinion  that 
the  whole  of  these  conditions  are  attained  most  fully  by 
means  of  well-arranged  and  well-ventilated  boxes.  Stalls 
are  to  be  preferred  where  the  saving  of  litter  is  an  object, 
and  yards  for  the  rearing  of  young  cattle,  which  require 
more  exercise  than  is  suitable  for  fattening  stock.  These 
yards  are  now,  however,  in  the  most  improved  modern 
homesteads,  wholly  roofed  over,  and  thus  combine  the  good 
qualities  of  both  yard  and  box. 

CHAPTER  XVTL 

LOT  STOCK — SHEEP. 

When  Fitzherbert  so  long  ago  said,  "  Sheep  is  the  meet 
profitablest  cattle  that  a  man  can  have,"  he  expressed  an 
opinion  in  which  agriculturists  of  the  present  day  fully 
concur.  But  if  this  was  true  of  the  flocks  of  his  time, 
how  much  more  of  the  many  admirable  breeds  which  now 
cover  the  rich  pastures,  the  grassy  downs,  and  the  heath- 
clad  mountains  of  our  country.  Their  flesh  is  in  high 
estimation  with  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  con- 
stitutes at  least  one-half  of  all  the  butcher  meat  consumed 
by  them.  Their  fleeces  supply  the  raw  material  for  one  of 
our  most  flourishing  manufactures.  They  furnish  to  the 
farmer  an  important  source  of  revenue,  and  the  readiest 
means  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  his  fields. 

Section  1. — Breeds. 

The  distinct  breeds  and  sub-varieties  of  sheep  found  in 
Great  Britain  are  very  numerous.  We  have  no  intention 
of  describing  them  in  detail,  but  shall  confine  our  observa- 
tions to  those  breeds  which  by  common  consent  are  the 
most  valuable  for  their  respective  appropriate  habitats. 
They  may  be  fitly  classed  under  three  heads  —viz.,  the  heavy 
breeds  of  the  plains,  those  adapted  for  downs  and  similar 
localities,  and  the  mountain  breeds. 

1st. — Heavy  Breeds. 

Of  the  first  class,  the  improved  Leicestert  are  still  the 
most  important  to  the  country.  They  are  more  widely 
diffused  in  the  kingdom  than  any  of  their  congeners. 
Although,  from  the  altered  taste  of  the  community,  their 
mutton  is  less  esteemed  than  formerly,  they  still  constitute 
the  staple  breed  of  the  midland  counties  of  England. 
Leicester  rams  are  also  more  in  demand  than  ever  for 
crossing  with  other  breeds.  It  is  now  about  a  century 
since  this  breed  was  produced  by  the  genius  and  persever- 
enco  of  Bakewell,  in  whose  hands  they  attained  a  degree 
of  excellence  that  has  probably  not  yet  been  exceeded  by 
the  many  who  have  cultivated  them  since  his  day.  The 
characteristics  of  this  breed  are  extreme  docility,  extra- 
ordinary aptitude  to  fatten,  and  the  early  age  at  which  they 
come  to  maturity.  The  most  marked  feature  in  thdii 
structure  is  the  smallness  of  their  heads,  and  of  their  bones 
generally,  as  contrasted  with  their  weight  of  carcase.  They 
are  clean  in  the  jaws,  with  a  full  eye,  thin  ears,  and  placid 
countenance.  Their  backs  are  straight,  broad,  and  flat, 
the  ribs  arched,  the  belly  carried  very  light,  so  that  they 
present  nearly  as  straight  a  line  below  as  above;  the  chest 
is  wide,  the  skin  very  mellow,  and  covered  with  a  beautiful 
fieece  of  long,  soft  wool,  which  weighs  on  the  average  from 
6  to  7  lb.    On  good  soils  and  under  careful  treatment 
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these  sheep  are  currently  brought  to  weigh  from  18  to  20 
lb  per  quarter  at  14  months  old,  at  which  age  they  are  now 
usually  slaughtered.  At  this  age  their  flesh  is  tender  and 
juicy ;  but  when  feeding  is  carried  on  till  they  are  older  and 
heavier,  fat  accumulates  so  unduly  as  to  detract  from  the 
palatablenesa  and  market  value  of  the  mutton. 

Lincflm. — These  were  at  one  time  very  large,  ungainly  animala, 
with  an  immense  fleece  of  Terr  long  wool.  By  creatine  them  with 
the  Leicester!  the  character  of  the  breed  has  been  entirely  changed, 
and  very  greatly  for  the  better.  It  ia  now,  in  fact,  a  sub- variety  of 
the  Leicester,  with  larger  frame  and  heavier  fleece  than  the  pur* 
breed  Their  wool,  however,  retains  its  distinctive  charactertetics— 
viz.,  great  length  of  staple,  an  unctuous  feeling,  and,  in  particular, 
a  brightness  or  luttr*  which  adds  largely  to  its  value.  8heep  of 
this  kind  are  reared  in  immense  numbers  on  the  wolds  aid  heaths  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  are  sold  when  about  a  year  old  in  the  wool,  and  in 
very  forward  condition,  to  the  grazier*  of  the  fens  and  marshes,  who 
ultimetely  bring  them  to  very  great  weights. 

CoUvxAda,  sometimes  called  Glo'sters  or  New  Oxfords,  an  also 
tiled  sheep,  with  good  figure  and  portly  gait 
has  been  effected  in  this  breed  during  the  last 
ia  consequence  of  which  they  are  rising  rapidly  m  publio 
ation.  The  qualities  for  which  they  are  prized  are  their  nardl. 
y,  rapid  growth,  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  the  great  weight 
ry  attain.  Their  chief  defect  is  that  they  yield  mutton 
somewhat  coarse  in  tb«  grain  and  with  an  undue  preponderance  of 
fat  Bat  in  addition  to  their  great  merits  as  a  pure  breed  they  are 
especially  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  with  Downs  and  other 
ahort-wooDed  sheep.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  when 
we  come  to  notice  the  Cross-brttdi. 

Tuncatert. — This  breed,  found  formerly  in  the  vals  of  the  Tees, 
used  to  have  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  largest  and  heaviest 
of  our  native  breeds.  They  had  lighter  fleeces  than  the  old  Lincoln*, 
bat  greater  aptitude  to  fatten.  Like  them,  however,  they  have  been 
so  blended  with  Leicester  blood  as  to  have  lost  their  former  charac- 
teristica. As  now  met  with,  they  constitute  simply  a  rib- variety 
of  the  latter  breed. 

The  Ktntt  or  Rorruuy  Marsh  SKttp,  are  another  distinct  long- 
woo  lied  breed  which  have  much  in  common  with  the  old  Lincoln*, 
although  they  never  equalled  them  either  in  the  weight  or  quality 
of  their  fleece.  They  too  have  been  much  modified  by  a  large 
infusion  of  Leicester  blood  ;  but  a*  their  distinctive  qualities  fit  them 
well  for  a  bleak  and  humid  habitat  there  is  now  an  aversion  to  risk 
these  by  further  crossing.  As  they  now  exist  they  are  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  old  breed  of  the  Kentish  marshes  ;  and  this, 
In  the  first  instance  at  least  was  the  result  of  crossing  rather  than 


2d. — Down  and  Forest  Breed*. 

The  breeds  peculiar  to  our  chalky  downs  and  other 
pastures  of  medium  elevation  next  claim  our  notice. 

SoutKdovmi.— Not  long  after  Robert  Bakewell  had  begun,  with 
admirable  skill  and  perseverance,  to  bring  to  perfection  his  celebrated 
Leicester*,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  either  superseded  or  totally 
altered  the  character  of  all  the  heavy  breeds  of  the  country,  another 
breeder,  Mr  John  EHmen  of  Glynde,  in  Sussex,  equal  to  Bakewell 
In  judgment  perseverance,  ana  seel,  and  wholly  devoid  of  his 
illiberal  prejudice  and  narrow  selfishness,  addressed  himself  to  the 
task  of  improving  the  native  sheep  of  the  downs,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  them  to  as  great  perfection,  with  respect  to  early  maturity 
and  fattening  power,  as  they  are  perhaps  susceptible  of.  Like 
Bakewell,  he  early  began  the  practice  of  letting  out  rams  for  hire. 
These  were  soon  eagerly  sought  after,  and  the  qualities  of  his 
improved  flock  being  rapidly  communicated  to  others,  the  whole  race 
of  down  sheep  has  more  or  less  become  assimilated  to  their  standard. 


Thee*  improved  Southdowns  have,  in  fact  been  to  all  the  old /ore* 
and  other  fine-woolled  breeds  what  the  Leicester*  have  been  to  their 
congeners.  Many  of  them  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  others 
only  survive  in  those  modification*  of  the  improved  Southdown 
type  which  are  to  be  found  in  particular  localities.  These  down 
sheep  possess  certain  well-marked  features  which  distinguish  them 
from  ail  other  breeds.  They  have  a  close-set  fleece  of  fine  wool, 
weighing,  when  the  animal*  are  well  fed,  about  4  lb.  ;  their  faces 
and  leg*  are  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  their  neck  slightly  arched, 
their  limbs  short  their  carcase  broad  and  compact  their  offal  light 
and  their  buttocks  vary  thick  and  square  behind.  They  are  less 
impatient  of  folding,  and  suff*r»le*s  from  a  pasture  being  thickly 
stocked  with  them  than  any  other  breed.  It  is  in  connection  with 
this  breed  that  the  practice  of  folding  as  a  means  of  manuring  the 
soil  is  so  largely  carried  ont  in  the  chalk  districts  of  England.  It  is 
well  ascertained  that  the  injury  done  to  a  flock  by  this  practice 
exceeds  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  crops.  Now  that  portable 
manures  are  so  abundant  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thi*  pernicious 
practice  of  using  sheep  as  mere  muck  machine*  will  be  everywhere 
•l*ndoned. 
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•■,  and  is  altogether  so  much  more  robust  an  animal,  that  it  no* 
to  be  ranked  as  a  separate  breed.    The  qualities  just  referred 


These  sheep  are  now  usually  classed  as  Sutmx  Dov*m  and  Bam? 
thin  Downs,  the  former  being  the  most  refined  type  of  the  class 
both  aa  regards  wool  and  carcase,  and  the  latter,  a*  compared  wit* 
them,  having  a  heavier  fleece,  stronger  bone,  and  somewhat  coarser 
and  larger  frame. 

The  Shropshire  sheep,  while  partaking  of  the  general  character- 
istic* of  the  Southdown,  it  so  much  heavier  both  fn  fleece  and 
carcase,  i 
claims 

to  as  distinguishing  it  from  other  downs  seem,  however,  to  be 
result  of  selection  rather  than  of  crossing  with  other  breed*,  and  that 
the  .Shropshire  sheep,  while  a  pure  down,  ia  yet  of  so  distinct  t 
type  from  the  high-bred  "  Southdown,"  that  it  is  well  entitled  to  bi 
recognised  as  a  distinct  and  very  valuable  breed,  as  has  been  dose 
by  the  Royal  Society,  which  now  assign*  it  a  separate  class  at  its 
annual  meetings.  Shropshire  rams  are  eagerly  sought  after,  sad 
many  breeders  of  eminence  in  that  county  have  now  their  annual 
tales  of  those  animal  a. 

These  breeds  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  all  those  parts  of  England 
where  low  grassy  hills  occur,  interspersed  with,  or  in  proximity  to, 
arable  land.  In  such  situations  they  are  prolific,  hardy,  and  easily 
fattened  at  an  early  age.  It  is  to  their  peculiar  adaptation  for  eroav 
ing  with  the  long-woolled  breeds  that  they  are  indebted  for  their 

I  rapW  to  ot°«r  JftJS^U  been 

in  the  county  of  Dorset  and  adjacent  part*.  They  are  a  white-fsced. 
horned  breed,  with  fine  wool,  weighing  about  4  ft  per  fleece.  They 
are  a  hardy  and  docile  race  of  sheep,  of  good  tire,  and  fair  quality 
of  mutton.  But  the  property  which  distinguishes  them  from  every 
other  breed  in  Great  Britain  is  the  fecundity  of  the  ewes,  and  their 
readiness  to  receive  the  mats  at  an  early  season.  They  havt 
even  been  known  to  yean  twice  in  the  same  year.  Being,  in  edditio* 
to  this,  excellent  nurses,  they  have  long  been  in  use  for  rearing 
house  lamb  for  the  London  market  For  this  purpose  the  rami  an 
put  to  them  early  in  June,  so  that  the  lambs  are  brought  forti  is 
October,  and  are  ready  for  market  by  Christmas.  But  for  ttui 
peculiarity,  they  would  ere  now  have  shared  the  fata  of  so  muj 
other  native  breeds,  which  have  given  place  either  to  the  Leicester* 
or  Southdowns,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pasture*.  So  long, 
however,  aa  the  rearing  of  early  house  Iambi*  found  profitable,  then 
is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  preserve  the  Dorset  breed  in  their  purity, 
aa  they  are  unique  in  their  property  of  early  yeaning. 

3<f. — Mountain  Breeds. 

Cheviot*. — Aa  ws  approach  and  cross  the  Scottish  border  we  Had 
a  range  of  hill*  covered  with  coarser  herbage  than  the  chalky  doexi 
of  the  south,  and  with  a  climate  considerably  more  rigorous.  Her* 
the  Southdown  sheep  have  been  tried  with  but  indifferent  success 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  regretted,  seeing  that  the  native  Cheviot 
breed  rival*  them  in  most  of  their  good  qualities,  and  poetesses  is 
addition  a  hardihood  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  climate.  Ha 
breed,  besides  occupying  the  grassy  hills  of  the  border  counties,  it 
now  found  in  great  force  in  the  north  and  west  Highland*  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  counties  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  where  they 
were  introduced  by  the  late  Kir  John.  Sinclair,  they  have  thrive* 
amazingly,  and  in  the  hands  of  some  spirited  breeders  have  attained 
to  aa  great  perfection  as  in  their  native  district.  During  the  last 
SO  years  this  breed  has  undergone  very  great  improvement  in  size, 
figure,  weight  of  fleece,  and  aptitude  to  fatten.  In  proof  of  this,  it 
ia  enough  to  mention  that  Cheviot  wether  lamb*  are  now  in  the 
border  counties  brought  to  market  when  weaned,  and  are  transferred 
to  the  low  country  graziers,  by  whom  they  are  sent  fat  to  the  butcher 
at  sixteen  month*  old  weighing  then  from  18  to  18  lb  per  quarter. 
Thi*  is  particularly  the  case  in  Cumberland,  where  Cheviot  Iambi 
are  preferred  to  all  other  breeds  by  the  low-country  farmer*,  by 
whom  they  are  managed  with  great  skill  and  success.  It  is  not  *t 
all  unusual  with  them  to  realise  an  in  create  of  from  20s.  to  25a  per 
head  on  the  purchase  price  of  these  lambs,  after  a  twelvemonth '• 
keep.  This  fact  is  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  proof  which  it 
afford*  of  a  hitherto  unsuspected  capacity  in  Cheviots,  and  probably 
in  other  upland  breeds,  to  attain  to  a  profitable  degree  of  Utness  and 
weight  of  carcase  at  almost  as  early  an  age  as  the  lowland  breedi 
when  the  same  attention  and  liberal  feeding  is  bestowed  upon  them. 
There  is  no  breed  equally  well  adapted  for  elevated  pastures,  con- 
sisting of  the  coarser  grease*  with  a  mixture  of  heath  ;  but  when- 
ever, from  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  greater  elevation,  the  heaths  as- 
mittakably  predominate,  a  still  hardier  race  is  to  be  preferred,  via— 

The  Blackfaetd  or  Htaik  Brud.  — They  are  accordingly  found  ca 
the  mountainous  parte  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Cumber  land,  tad 
Westmoreland  ;  over  the  whole  of  the  Lammermnir  range,  the  upper 
part  of  Lanarkshire,  and  generally  over  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Both  male  and  female  of  this  breed  have  horns,  which  in  the  former 
are  very  large  and  spirally  twisted.    The  (ace  and  leg*  art  black  er 

rikea  with  black,  with  an  occasional  tendency  to  this  colour  ca 
fleece  ;  but  there  ia  nothing  of  the  brown  or  russet  colour  which 
distinguishes  the  down  breeds.   The  choicest  flocks  ef  the**  that* 
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■re  found  in  LathtIc shire  and  in  the  Lemmermuirs,  where  consider- 
able pains  are  now  bestowed  on  their  improvement.  Their  chief 
defects  are  coarseness  of  fleece  and  alowneaa  of  fattening  until  their 
growth  ia  matured.  In  moat  flocks  the  wool,  beside*  being  open 
aod  coarse  in  the  staple,  ia  mixed  with  krmpi  or  hairs,  which  detract 
from  its  Talus.  Rama  with  this  defect  are  now  carefully  avoided 
by  the  best  breeders,  who  prefer  those  with  black  faces,  a  mealy 
mouth,  a  slight  tuft  of  fine  wool  on  the  forehead,  horns  flat,  not 
rery  large,  and  growing  well  ont  from  the  head,  with  a  thickset 
fleece  of  long,  wavy,  white  wool.  Greater  attention  is  now  also  being 
paid  to  their  improvement  in  regard  to  fattening  tendency  ;  in  which 


despair  of  seeing  them  brought  nearer  to  a  par 
*i  breeds. 


respect  we  do  not 

with  other  unproved  breeds.  Whenever  this  is  accomplished  we 
shall  possess  in  the  breeds  now  enumerated,  and  their  crosses,  the 
means  of  converting  the  produce  of  our  fertile  plains,  grassy  downs, 
rough  upland  pastures,  and  heath-clad  mountains,  into  wool  and 
mutton  of  the  beat  quality,  and  with  the  utmost  economy  of  which 
the  circumstances  admit. 

In  the  higher  grounds  of  Cumberland,  and  also  in  Westmoreland, 
Lancashire,  and  parts  of  Yorkshire,  two  varieties  of  the  hesth  breed 
of  sheep  are  found,  viz.,  Herd  wicks  and  Lonks — which,  with  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  blackfaced  Highland  breed,  diifer  firuan  it  in 
having  a  close-set  fleece  of  fine  soft  wooL  They  are  aomntiroes  de- 
scribed by  saying  that  they  have  "the  fleece  of  a  Cheviot  on  the  car- 
case of  a  Highlander  ;"  but  the  Herdwieks  are  so  small,  and  both 
breeds  are  so  inferior  to  the  blackfaced  in  aptitude  to  fatten,  that 
they  are  losing  ground  in  their  native  districts,  where  the  blackfaces 
are  spreading  rapidly,  being  in  great  repute  for  breeding  crosses  to 
long-woollcd  rams. 


We  have  thus  enumerated  the  moot  important  of  our 
pore  breeds  of  sheep,  but  our  list  would  be  defective  were 
we  to  omit  those  cross-breeds  which  are  acquiring  increased 
importance  every  day.    With  the  extended  cultivation  of 
turnips  and  other  green  crops  there  has  arisen  an  increased 
demand  for  sheep  to  consume  them    Flockmasters  in 
upland  districts,  stimulated  by  this  demand,  happily  be- 
thought them  of  putting  rams  of  the  improved  low-country 
breeds  to  their  Cheviot  ewes,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
tho  lambs  produced  from  this  cross,  if  taken  to  the  low 
country  as  soon  as  weaned,  could  be  fattened  nearly  as 
quickly,  and  brought  to  nearly  as  good  weights,  as  the 
pure  low-country  breeds.    The  comparatively  low  prime 
cost  of  these  cross-bred  lambs  is  a  farther  recommendation 
to  the  grazier,  who  finds  also  that  their  mutton,  partaking 
at  once  of  the  fatness  of  the  one  parent  and  of  the  juiciness, 
high  flavour,  and  larger  proportion  of  lean  flesh  of  the 
other,  is  more  generally  acceptable  to  consumers  than  any 
other  kind,  and  can  always  be  sold  at  the  best  price  of  the 
day.    The  wool,  moreover,  of  these  crosses,  being  at  once 
long  and  fine  in  the  staple,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  class  of  fabrics  now  much  in  demand,  and 
brings  in  consequence  the  best  price  of  any  British-grown 
wool   The  individual  fleeces,  from  being  close  set  in  the 
pile,  weigh  nearly  as  much  as  those  of  the  pure  Leicester*. 
On  all  these  accounts,  therefore,  these  sheep  of  mixed  blood 
have  risen  rapidly  in  public  estimation,  and  are  produced 
in  ever-increasing  numbera    This  ia  accomplished  in  several 
ways.    The  occupiers  of  u plying  grazings  in  some  cases 
keep  part  of  their  ewe  flock  pure,  and  breed  crosses  from 
soother  part    They  sell  the  whole  of  their  cross-bred 
lambs,  and  get  as  many  females  from  the  other  portion  as 
keeps  up  tho  number  of  their  breeding  flock.    This  system 
of  crossing  cannot  be  pursued  on  the  most  elevated  farms, 
as  ev.  es  bearing  these  heavier  crossed  lambs  require  better 
fare  than  when  coupled  with  rams  of  their  own  race.  The 
surplus  ewe  lambs  from  such  high-lying  grazings  are  an 
available  source  of  supply  to  those  of  a  lower  range,  and 
are  eagerly  sought  after  for  this  purpose.    Others,  however, 
take  a  bolder  course.    Selecting  a  few  of  the  choicest  pure 
Cheviot  ewes  which  they  can  find,  and  putting  these  to  a 
first-rate  Leicester  ram,  they  thus  obtain  a  supply  of  rams 
of  the  first  cross,  and  putting  these  to  ewes,  also  of  the  first 
cross,  manage  in  this  way  to  have  their  entire  flock  half- 
brtd,  and  to  go  on  continuously  with  their  own  atock 


without  advancing  beyond  a  first  cross.  They,  however, 
never  keep  rams  from  such  crossed  parentage,  but  always 
select  them  from  the  issue  of  parents  each  genuine  of  their 
respective  races.  We  know  several  large  farms  on  which 
flocks  of  crosses  betwixt  the  Cheviot  ewe  and  Leicester  ram 
hare  been  maintained  in  this  way  for  many  years  with 
entire  success  ;  and  one  at  least  in  which  a  similar  cross 
with  Southdown  ewes  has  equally  prospered.  Many,  how- 
ever, prefer  buying  in  females  of  this  first  cross,  and 
coupling  them  again  with  pure  Leicester  rams.  In  one  or 
other  of  these  ways  cross-bred  flocks  are  increasing  on 
every  side.  So  much  has  the  system  spread  in  Berwick- 
shire, that  whereas,  in  our  memory,  pure  Leiceaters  were 
the  prevailing  breed  of  the  county,  they  are  now  confined 
to  a  few  ram-breeding  flocks.  The  cross-breed  in  best 
estimation  in  England  is  that  betwixt  the  Cotswold  and 
Southdown,  which  is  in  such  high  repute  that  it  is  virtually 
established  as  a  separate  breed  under  the  name  of  Oxford 
Downs.  In  Scotland  the  cross  betwixt  the  Leicester  ram  and 
Cheviot  ewe  is  that  which  seems  best  adapted  to  the  climate 
and  other  conditions  of  the  country,  and  is  that  accordingly 
which  is  most  resorted  to  on  farms  a  portion  of  which  is  in 
tillage.  On  higher  grounds  a  cross  betwixt  the  Cheviot  ram 
and  blackfaced  ewe  is  in  good  estimation,  and  has  been 
extending  considerably  in  recent  years.  This  cross-breed 
seems  to  equal  the  pure  blackfaced  in  hardiness,  and  is  of 
considerably  greater  value  both  in  fleece  and  carcase. 
This  cross-breed  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ilalfiangi,  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Leicester-Cheviot  ewes,  flocks  are 
tained  by  using  rams  of  the  cross-breed. 

Section.  2. — Management  of  Lowland  Slitep. 


Am  the  management  of  sheep  is  influenced  mainly  by  thk 
nature  of  the  lands  upon  which  they  are  kept,  we  shall 
first  describe  the  practice  of  Lowland  flockmasters,  and 
afterwards  that  pursued  on  Highland  sheep-walks. 

On  arable  farms,  where  turnips  are  grown  and  a  breeding 
stock  of  sheep  regularly  kept,  it  is  usual  to  wean  the  lambs 
about  the  middle  of  July.  When  this  has  been  done,  tho 
aged  and  faulty  ewes  are  drafted  out,  and  put  upon  good 
aftermath  or  other  succulent  food,  that  they  may  bo  got 
ready  for  market  as  soon  as  possible.  In  many  districts  it 
is  the  practice  to  take  but  three  crops  of  lambs  from  each 
ewe.  A  third  part  of  the  breeding  flock — viz.,  the  four- 
year-old  ewes — is  thus  drafted  off  every  autumn,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  the  introduction  of  a  corresponding 
number  of  tho  beat  of  the  ewe-lambs  of  the  preceding  year's 
crop.  These  cast  or  draft  ewes  are  then  sold  to  the  occu- 
piers of  richer  soils  in  populous  districts,  who  keep  them 
for  another  season  to  feed  fat  lambs.  Such  parties  buy  in 
a  fresh  stock  of  ewes  every  autumn,  and,  as  they  phrase  it, 
"feed  lamb  and  dam."  In  other  cases  the  ewes  are  kept 
as  long  as  their  teeth  continue  sound,  and  after  that  they 
are  fattened  and  sold  to  the  butcher  directly  from  the  farm 
on  which  they  have  been  reared.  When  the  ewes  that  are 
retained  for  breeding  stock  have  been  thus  overhauled,  they 
are  put  to  the  worst  pasture  on  the  farm,  and  run  rather 
thickly  upon  it  Attention  is  necessary,  for  some  days 
after  weaning,  to  see  that  none  of  them  suffer  from  gorging 
of  the  udder.  When  it  appears  very  turgid  in  any  of  them, 
they  are  caught  and  partially  milked  by  hand  ;  but  usually 
the  change  to  poorer  pasturage,  aided  by  their  restlessness 
and  bleating  for  want  of  their  lambs,  at  once  arrests  the 
flow  of  milk.  The  time  of  admitting  the  ram  is  regulated 
by  tho  purpose  for  which  the  flock  is  kept,  and  by  the  date 
at  which  fresh  green  food  can  be  reckoned  upon  in  spring. 
When  the  produce  is  to  be  disposed  of  as  fat  lambs,  it  is 
of  course  an  object  to  have  them  early ;  but  for  a  holding 
stock,  to  be  reared  and  fattened  at  fourteen  to  sixteen 
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months  old,  from  20th  September  to  20th  October,  Accord- 
ing to  the  climate  of  the  particular  locality,  is  a  usual  time 
for  admitting  rams  to  ewes.  A  few  weeka  before  this 
takoa  place  the  ewes  are  removed  from  bare  pasture,  and 
put  on  the  freshest  that  the  farm  affords,  or,  better  still,  on 
rape ;  failing  which  one  good  feed  of  white  turnips  per 
diem  is  carted  and  spread  on  their  pastures,  or  the  ewes 
are  folded  for  |>art  of  the  day  on  growing  turnips.  The 
rams  are  turned  in  amongst  them  just  when  this  better 
fare  has  begun  to  tell  in  their  improving  appearance,  as  it 
is  found  that  in  such  circumstances  they  come  in  heat 
more  rapidly,  and  with  a  greatly  increased  likelihood  of 
conceiving  twins.  On  level  ground,  and  with  moderate- 
sued  enclosures,  one  ram  suffices  for  sixty  ewes  ;  but  it  is 
bad  economy  to  overtask  the  rams,  and  one  to  forty  ewes 
ia  better  practice.  Sometimes  a  large  lot  of  ewea  are  kept 
in  one  flock,  and  several  rams,  at  the  above  proportion, 
turned  among  them  promiscuously.  It  is  better,  however, 
when  they  can  be  placed  in  separate  lota.  The  breasts  of 
the  rams  are  rubbed  with  ruddle,  that  the  shepherd  may 
know  what  they  are  about  Those  who  themselves  breed 
rams,  or  others  who  hire  in  what  they  use  at  high  prices, 
have  recourse  to  a  different  plan  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
more  service  from  each  male,  and  of  knowing  exactly  when 
each  ewe  may  be  expected  to  lamb ;  and  also  of  putting 
each  ewe  to  the  ram  most  suitable  to  her  in  paint  of  size, 
figure,  and  quality  of  flesh  and  fleece.  The  rams  in  this 
case  are  kept  in  pens  in  a  small  enclosure.  What  is  techni- 
cally called  a  teater  ia  turned  among  the  general  flock  of 
ewes,  which,  on  being  seen  to  be  in  heat,  are  brought  up 
and  put  to  the  ram  that  ia  selected  for  them.  They  are 
then  numbered,  and  a  note  kept  of  the  date,  or  otherwise 
a  common  mark,  varied  for  each  successive  week,  ia  put  on 
all  as  they  come  up.  The  more  usual  practice  is  to  mark 
the  breast  of  the  ram  with  ruddle,  as  already  described,  for 
the  first  seventeen  days  that  they  are  among  the  ewes — 
that  being  the  time  of  the  periodic  recurrence  of  the  heat 
— and  then  to  use  soot  instead.  When  lambing-time 
draws  near,  the  red<rumped  ewes,  or  those  that  conceived 
from  the  first  copulation,  are  brought  into  the  fold,  and 
the  remainder  after  the  lapse  of  the  proper  interval  If 
all  goes  on  well,  six  weeks  is  long  enough  for  the  rams  to 
remain  with  the  flock.  The  ewes  are  then  put  to  more 
moderate  fare,  taking  however,  not  to  pinch  them, 
but  to  preserve  the  due  medium  betwixt  fatness  and 
poverty.  Under  the  first-mentioned  extreme  there  is 
great  risk  of  losing  both  ewe  and  lamb  at  the  time  of 
parturition  ;  and  under  the  second,  of  the  ewe  shedding 


her  wool,  and  being  unable  to  nourish  her  lamb  properly 
either  before  its  birth  or  after.  When  there  is  a  consider 
able  breadth  of  grass-land,  the  grit  or  in-lamb  ewes  are  run 
thinly  upon  it  so  long  as  the  weather  continues  moderate. 
As  the  pasturage  fails  or  winter  weather  sets  in,  they 
receive  a  daily  feed  of  turnips  or  hay,  or  part  of  both.  In 
districts  where  the  four-course  rotation  is  pursued,  and 
wheat  sown  after  seeds,  there  is  a  necessity  for  keeping  the 
ewes  wholly  on  turnips  and  chopped  hay  or  straw.  In 
this  case  they  are  made  to  follow  the  fattening  sheep,  and 
to  eat  up  their  scraps,  an  arrangement  which  ia  suitable 
for  both  lots.  A  recently-introduced  practice  is  better 
still — namely,  to  feed  the  ewes  at  this  season  on  a  mixture 
of  oue  part  by  measure  of  pulped  turnips  or  mangel-wurzel 
to  two  of  chopped  straw,  which  ia  served  out  to  them  in 
troughs  set  down  in  their  pastures.  From  the  large 
quantity  of  straw  which  ewes  ire  thus  induced  to  eat,  they 
•an  be  allowed  to  take  their  fill  of  this  mixture,  and  be 
kept  in  a  satisfied  and  thriving  state  with  a  very  moderate 
allowance  of  roots.  As  their  time  to  lamb  draws  near,  the 
should  be  made  more  nourishing  by  adding  to  it 

at  the  rate  of 


from  \  th  to  Jd  of  a  pound  of  each  of  these  articles  to  i 

owe  daily. 

The  period  of  gestation  in  the  ewe  ia  twenty-one 
No  lambs  that  are  born  more  than  twelve  days  short  of 
this  period  survive.  Before  any  lambs  are  expected  to 
arrive  a  comfortable  fold  is  provided,  into  which  either  the 
entire  flock  of  ewes,  or  those  that  by  their  markings  are 
known  to  lamb  first,  are  brought  every  night  This  fold, 
which  may  either  be  a  permanent  erection  or  fitted  up 
annually  for  the  occasion,  is  provided  all  round  with 
separate  pens  or  cribs  of  size  enough  to  accommodate  a 
single  ewe  with  her  lamb  or  pair.  The  pasture  or  turnip 
fold  to  which  the  flock  is  turned  by  day  ia  also  furnished 
with  several  temporary  but  well -sheltered  cribs,  for  the 
reception  of  such  ewes  as  lamb  during  the  day.  It  is  of 
especial  consequence  that  ewes  producing  twins  be  at  once 
consigned  to  a  separate  apartment,  as,  if  left  in  the  crowd, 
they  frequently  lose  sight  of  one  lamb,  and  may  refuse  to 
own  it  when  restored  to  them,  even  after  a  very  short 
separation.  Some  ewes  will  make  a  favourite  of  one  lamb, 
and  wholly  repudiate  tho  other,  even  when  due  care  has 
been  taken  to  keep  them  together  from  the  first  In  this 
case  the  favourite  must  either  be  separated  from  her  or  bs 
muzzled  with  a  piece  of  network,  to  prevent  it  from  getting 
more  than  its  share  of  the  milk  in  the  shepherd's  absence. 
Indeed  the  maternal  affection  seems  much  dependent  on 
the  flow  of  milk,  as  ewes  with  a  well-filled  odder  seldom 
trouble  the  shepherd  by  such  capricious  partialitiea.  As 
soon  ss  the  lambs  have  got  fairly  afoot,  their  dams  are 
turned  with  them  into  the  most  forward  piece  of  seeds,  or 
to  rape,  rye,  winter-oats,  or  water-meadow,  the  great  point 
being  to  have  abundance  of  succulent  green  food  for  the 
ewes  as  soon  as  they  lamb.  Without  this  they  cannot  yield 
milk  abundantly,  and  without  plenty  of  milk  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  good  lambs.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
aid  a  lamb  that  has  a  poor  nurse  with  cow's  milk.  This  is 
at  best  a  poor  alternative ;  but  if  it  must  be  resorted  to, 
it  is  only  the  milk  of  a  farrow  cow,  or  at  least  of  one  that 
has  been  calved  six  months,  that  is  at  all  fit  for  this  pur- 

QTo  give  the  milk  of  a  recently-calved  cow  to  a  young 
is  usually  equivalent  to  knocking  it  on  the  head. 
Ewe  milk  is  poor  in  butter,  but  very  rich  in  curd,  which 
is  known  to  be  also  in  a  measure  the  character  of  that 
of  cows  that  have  been  long  calved  and  are  not  again 
pregnant  We  have  found  the  Aberdeen  yellow  bullock 
turnip  the  best  for  pregnant  and  nursing  ewea  Mangel- 
wurzel  is  much  approved  of  by  the  flock  masters  of  the 
southern  counties  for  the  same  purpose.  It  .is  of  impor- 
tance at  this  season  to  remove  at  once  from  the  fold  and 
pens  all  dead  lambs,  and  filth  of  every  kind,  the  presence 
of  putrefying  matter  being  most  hurtful  to  the  flock 
Should  a  oase  of  puerperal  fever  occur,  the  shepherd  must 
scrupulously  avoid  touching  the  ewe  so  affected ;  or  if  he 
has  done  so,  some  one  should  take  his  accoucheur  duties 
for  a  few  days,  as  this  deadly  malady  ia  highly  contagious, 
and  is  often  unconsciously  communicated  to  numbers  of 
the  flock  by  the  shepherd's  hands.  Unnecessary  inter- 
ference with  ewes  during  parturition  is  much  to  be  depre- 
cated. When  the  presentation  is  all  right,  it  ia  best  to 
leave  them  as  much  as  possible  to  their  natural  efforts. 
When  a  false  presentation  does  occur,  the  shepherd  must 
endeavour  to  rectify  it  by  gently  introducing"  his  hand  after 
first  lubricating  it  with  fresh  lard  or  olive-oiL  The  less 
dogging  or  disturbance  of  any  kind  that  ewes  receive  during 
pregnancy  the  less  risk  is  there  of  unnatural  presentations. 
As  soon  as  lambs  are  brought  forth  the  shepherd  most 
give  them  suck.  When  they  have  once  got  a  bellyful,  and 
are  protected  from  wet  or  excessive  cold  for  two  or  three 
days,  there  is  no  fear  of  tl 
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able  food.  Lamb*  are  castrated,  docked,  and  ear-marked, 
with  least  risk  when  about  ten  day*  old.  Ewes  with  lambs 
must  have  good  and  clean  pasturage  throughout  the  sum- 
mer For  this  purpose  they  must  either  be  run  thinly 
among  cattle  or  have  two  or  more  enclosures,  one  of  which 
may  always  be  getting  clean  and  fresh  for  their  reception 
as  the  other  geta  bar-  and  soiled.  We  have  not  found  any 
advantage  in  allowing  lambs  yeaned  in  March  to  run  with 
their  dams  beyond  20th  July.  A  clover  eddish  or  other 
perfectly  clean  pasture  is  the  most  suitable  for  newly- 
weaned  lambs.  Such  as  abound  in  talk,  as  it  is  called  in 
Scotland — that  is,  rank  herbage  growing  above  the  drop- 
pings of  sheep  or  other  animals — are  peculiarly  noxious  to 
them.  Folding  upon  rape  or  vetches  suits  them  admirably, 
so  that  fresh  supplies  are  given  regularly  as  required. 

on  green  rye  or  vetches,  require  a  good 
deal  of  water,  and  will  not  thrive  unless  this  is  supplied  to 
them. 

All  sheep  are  liable  to  be  infested  with  certain  vermin, 
especially  "fags"  or  "kaids"  {Mdophagru  ovinvs)  and 
lice.  To  rid  them  of  these  parasites  various  means  are 
resorted  to.  Some  iarmera  use  mercurial  ointment, 
which  is  applied  by  parting  the  wool,  and  then  with  the 
finger  rubbing  the  ointment  on  the  skin,  in  three  or  four 
longitudinal  seams  on  each  side,  and  a  few  shorter  ones  on 
the  neck,  belly,  legs,  Ac.  Those  who  use  this  salve  dress 
their  lamba  with  it  immediately  after  shearing  their  ewes, 
and  again  just  before  putting  them  on  turnips.  More 
frequently  the  sheep  are  immersed,  all  but  their  heads,  in 
t  bath  in  which  arsenic  and  other  ingredients  are  dissolved. 
On  being  lifted  out  of  the  bnh,  the  animal  is  laid  on  spars, 
over  a  shallow  vessel  so  placed  that  the  superfluous  liquor, 
as  it  is  wrung  out  of  the  fleece,  flows  back  into  the  bath. 
If  this  is  done  when  the  ewes  are  newly  shorn,  the  liquor 
goes  farther  than  when  the  process  is  deferred  until  the 
lambs  are  larger  and  their  wool  longer.  It  is  a  good  practice 
to  souse  the  newly-shorn  ewes,  and  indeed  the  whole  flock 
at  the  same  time,  in  a  similar  bath,  so  as  to  rid  them  all 
of  vermin.1 

As  turnips  constitute  the  staple  winter  fare  of  sheep,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  portion  of  these  sown  in  time  to  be 
fit  for  use  in  September.  Young  sheep  always  show  t 
reluctance  to  take  to  this  very  succulent  food,  and  should 
therefore  be  put  upon  it  so  early  in  autumn  that  they  may 
get  thoroughly  reconciled  to  it  while  the  weather  is  yet 
temperate.  Rape  or  cabbage  suits  admirably  as  tran- 
sitionary  food  from  grass  to  turnips.  When  this  trans- 
ference from  summer  to  winter  fare  is  well  managed,  they 
usually  make  rapid  progress  during  October  and  November. 
Some  farmers  recommend  giving  the  hoggKt,  as  they  are 
now  called,  a  daily  run  off  from  the  turnip-fold  to  a  neigh- 
bouring pasture  for  the  first  few  weeks  after  their  being 
put  to  this  diet  We  have  found  it  decidedly  better  to 
keep  them  steadily  in  the  turnip-fold  from  the  very  first 
When  they  are  once  taught  to  look  for  this  daily  enlarge- 
ment they  become  impatient  for  it  and  do  n6t  settle  quietly 
to  their  food.  If  possible,  not  more  than  200  should  be 
kept  in  one  lot  The  youngest  and  weakest  sheep  should 
also  have  a  separate  berth  and  more  generous  treatment 
Turnips  being  a  more  watery  food  than  sheep  naturally 
feed  upon,  there  is  great  advantage  in  giving  them  from 
the  first  elong  with  turnips,  a  liberal  allowance  of  clover 
hay  cut  into  half-inch  chaff.  When  given  in  this  form,  in 
suitable  troughs  and  in  regular  feeds,  they  will  eat  up  the 
whole  without  waste,  and  be  greatly  the  better  for  it  To 

1  Tb»  mercurial  sad  emnlcal  talve*  and  wuhee  commonly  in  om 
art  hellered  often  to  here  4  hurtful  effect  on  the  health  of  the  flock* 
to  »hkh  they  an  applied,  and.  hare  sometimes  caused  vary  serious 
loeeee.  Having  used  MacdougtU't  dip  (a  preparation  of  carbolic  acid) 
tor  men y  year*,  we  eaa  teetlfy  to  IU  efficacy  and  safety. 


economise  the  hay,  equal  parts  of  good  oat  straw  may  be 
cut  up -with  it,  and  will  be  readily  eaten  by  the  flock.  A 
liberal  supply  of  this  dry  food  corrects  the  injurious  effects 
which  are  so  often  produced  by  feeding  sheep  on  turnips 
alone,  and  at  the  same  time  lessens  the  consumption  of  the 
green  food.  We  believe  also  that  there  is  true  economy  in 
early  beginning  to  give  them  a  small  daily  allowance,  say 
J  lb  each,  of  cake  or  corn.  This  is  more  especially  desir- 
able when  sheep  are  folded  on  poor  soil  The  extraneous 
food  both  supplies  the  lack  of  nutrition  in  the  turnips  and 
fertilises  the  soil  for  bearing  succeeding  crops.  An  im- 
mense improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  winter  feeding 
of  sheep  by  the  introduction  of  machines  for  slicing  turnips. 
Some  careful  farmers  slice  the  whole  of  the  turnips  used 
by  their  fattening  sheep,  of  whatever  tge ;  but  usually  the 
practice  is  restricted  to  hoggets,  and  only  resorted  to  for 
them  when  their  milk-teeth  begin  to  fail.  In  the  latter 
case  the  economy  of  the  practice  does  not  admit  of  debate. 
When  Mr  Pusey  states  the  difference  in  value  between 
hoggets  that  have  had  their  turnips  sliced  and  others  that 
have  not  at  8s.  per  head  in  favour  of  the  former  from  this 
cause  alone,  we  do  not  think  that  he  over-estimates  the 
benefit  Those  who  slice  turnips  for  older  sheep,  and  for 
hoggets  also  as  soon  as  ever  they  have  taken  to  them,  are, 
we  suspect,  acting  upon  a  sound  principle,  and  their  ex> 
ample  is  therefore  likely  to  be  generally  followed.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  this  at  least,  that  hoggets  frequently  lose 
part  of  the  flesh  which  they  had  already  gained  from  the 
slicing  of  the  turnips  being  unduly  delayed.  By  1st 
December  their  first  teeth,  although  not  actually  gone, 
have  become  so  inefficient  that  they  require  longer  time 
and  greater  exertion  to  feed  their  fill  than  before;  and 
this,  concurring  with  shorter  days  and  colder  weather, 
operates  much  to  their  prejudice.  When  the  slicing  is 
begun,  it  is  well  to  leave  a  portion  of  growing  turnips  in 
each  day's  fold,  as  there  are  always  some  timid  sheep  in  a 
lot  that  never  come  freely  to  the  troughs  ;  and  they  serve, 
moreover,  to  occupy  the  lot  during  moonlight  nights,  and 
at  other  times  when  the  troughs  cannot  be  instantly  re- 
plenished. As  the  sheep  have  access  to  both  aides  of  the 
troughs,  each  will  accommodate  nearly  as  many  aa  it  it 
feet  in  length.  There  should  therefore  be  provided  at  least 
as  many  foot-lengths  of  trough  as  there  are  sheep  in  the 
fold.  The  troughs  should  be  perpendicular  at  their  outer 
edges,  as  the  sheep  are  less  apt  to  scatter  the  sliced  turnips 
en  the  ground  with  this  form  than  when  they  slope  out- 
wards. It  is  expedient  to  have  a  separate  set  of  similar 
troughs  for  the  cake  or  grain  and  chopped  fodder,  which 
it  is  beat  to  use  mixed  together. 

As  the  season  when  frost  and  snow  may  be  expected 
approaches  it  is  necessary  to  provide  in  time  for  the  flock 
having  clean  unfrozen  turnips  to  eat  in  the  hardest  weather. 
To  secure  this,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  always  several 
weeks'  supply  put  together  in  heaps  and  covered  with  earth 
to  a  sufficient  thickness  to  exclude  frost  The  covering 
with  earth  is  the  orrly  extra  cost  incurred  from  using  this 
precaution,  for  if  slicing  the  roots  is  practised  at  all,  it 
necessarily  implies  that  the  roots  must  be  pulled,  trimmed, 
and  thrown  together,  and  this  again  should  be  done  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  the  dung  and  urine  of  the 
sheep  ah-il  be  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  field. 
This  is  secured  by  throwing  together  the  produce  of  1 8  or 
20  drills  into  small  heaps,  of  about  a  ton  each,  in  a  straight 
row  and  at  equal  distances  apart  For  a  time  it  will  suffice 
to  cover  these  heaps  with  a  few  of  the  turnip  leaves  and  a 
spadeful  of  earth  here  and  there  to  prevent  t lie  loaves  from 
being  blown  off.  This  arrangement  necessitates  the 
regular  moving  of  the  troughs  over  the  whole  ground. 
As  the  heaps  are  stript  of  their  covering  special  care  must 
be  taken  to  scatter  the  tops  well  about  otherwise  there 
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will  be  corresponding  rank  a  pots  In  the  grain  crop  that 
follows. 

On  light  dry  soi's  it  is  usually  most  profitable  to  con- 
sume the  whole  turnip  crop  where  it  grows  by  sheep,  and 
to  convert  the  straw  of  the  form  into  dung  by  store  cattle 
kept  in  suitable  yards,  to  which  %  daily  allowance  of 
rape  or  cotton  cake  is  given,  with  wholesome  water  con- 
stantly at  their  command.  But  it  may  at  times  oe  more 
profitable  to  use  young  sheep  instead  of  cattle  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  is  quite  practicable  to  do  so.  In  the  winter 
of  1865-66,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  rinder- 
pest, we  had  recourse  to  this  expedient  with  entire  success. 
A  lot  of  200  hoggets  was  put  into  two  contiguous  yards, 
of  a  sire  which  ordinarily  had  accommodated  15  cattle  each; 
the  hoggets  were  fed  on  hay  cut  into  chaff,  which  was 
served  to  them  in  troughs  so  placed  as  to  be  protected  from 
rain.  Along  with  this  chaff  they  received  2  lb  each  daily 
of  mixed  cakes  and  grain,  and  a  constant  supply  of  water. 
A  covered  passage  by  which  the  yards  communicated  was 
coated  with  quicklime,  which  was  stirred  np  daily  and 
added  to  twice  a-week.  Care  was  taken  to  drive  the  whole 
lot  of  sheep  over  this  limed  passage  once  every  day,  with 
liberty  to  them  to  pass  and  repass  as  much  as  they  liked 
at  all  times.  The  yards  were  kept  clean  by  being  thinly 
covered  over  with  fresh  straw  every  day.  By  this  means, 
and  by  an  occasional  paring  of  the  hoofs  when  seen  to  be 
/,  their  feet  were  kept  perfectly  sound.  In  other 
they  throve  well,  and  the  death-rate  was  unusually 


To  clear  the  ground  in  time  for  the  succeeding  grain  crop 
a  portion  of  the  turnip  crop  is  usually  stored  on  some  piece 
of  grass  or  fallow,  where  the  flock  is  folded  until  the  pas- 
tures are  ready  to  receive  them.  As  the  date  of  this  varies 
exceedingly,  it  is  well  to  lay  in  turnips  for  a  late  season, 
and  rather  to  have  some  to  spare  than  to  be  obliged  to  stock 
the  pastures  prematurely.  If  corn  or  cake  has  been  given 
in  the  turnip  field,  it  must  be  continued  in  the  pasture. 
Hoggets  that  have  been  well  managed  will  be  ready  for 
market  as  soon  as  they  can  be  shorn,  and  may  not  require 
gross  at  alL  They  usually,  however,  grow  very  rapidly  on 
the  first  flush  of  clovers  and  sown  grasses,  especially  when 
aided  by  cake  or  corn.  When  the  soil  is  of  poor  quality, 
it  is  expedient  to  continue  the  use  of  such  extra  food  during 
summer.  The  best  sheep  are  generally  sent  to  market  first, 
and  the  others  as  they  attain  to  a  proper  degree  of  fatness. 
Store  sheep  or  cattle  are  then  purchased  to  occupy  their 
places  until  the  next  crop  of  lambs  is  weaned. 

Lowland  flocks  are  for  the  most  part  shorn  in  May, 
although  many  fat  sheep  are  sent  to  market  out  of  their 
wool  at  a  much  earlier  date.  Indeed  railway  transit  has 
made  it  practicable  to  forward  newly-shorn  sheep  to  market 
so  quickly  that  there  is  now  little  risk  of  their  suffering 
from  exposure  to  bad  weather,  and  accordingly  few  fat 
sheep  are  now  sent  to  market  rough  after  the  1st  of  April. 
But  in  the  case  of  nursing  ewes  and  store  sheep  of  all 
kinds  it  is  highly  inexpedient  to  deprive  them  of  their 
fleeces  until  summer  weather  has  fairly  set  in.  Accordingly, 
the  latter  half  of  May  and  the  first  half  of  June  are,  in 
average  seasons,  the  best  shearing  time,  beginning  with  the 
hoggets  and  ending  with  the  ewes. 

This  practice  of  shearing  a  portion  of  the  flock  so  early 
as  April  renders  it  necessary  to  make  a  change  on  that  mode 
of  sheep-washing  so  well  described  by  the  author  of  the 
Seasons.  Artificial  washing-pools  are  accordingly  now  pro- 
vided by  damming  up  some  small  stream  of  clean  water. 
The  bottom  is  paved  and  three  aides  faced  with  bricks 
set  in  cement,  with  a  sluice  to  let  off  the  foul  water 
when  necessary.  The  most  accessible  aide  of  the  pool  is 
formed  of  strong  planks,  securely  jointed,  behind  which 
the  men  engaged  in  washing  the  sheep  stand  dry,  and  a> 


complish  their  work  much  in  the  way  that  a  washer 
woman  does  hers  at  her  tub.  A  sloping  passage  at  tfc* 
upper  end  of  the  pool  allows  the  sheep  to  walk  out,  one 
by  one,  as  they  are  washed.    One  such  pool  is  often 

to: 


Section  3. — Management  of  Mountain  Sheep. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  extent  to  which 
Cheviot  sheep  have  of  late  years  been  introduced  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  Many  of  the  immense  gratings 
there  are  rented  by  farmers  resident  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, who  only  visit  their  Highland  farms  from  time  to 
time,  and  intrust  the  management  of  their  flocks  and 
shepherds,  which  rival  in  numbers  those  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  to  an  overseer,-  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  constantly 
on  the  grounds,  to  attend  in  all  respects  to  the  interests  of 
his  employer,  see  his  orders  carried  into  effect,  and  give 
him  stated  information  of  how  it  fares  with  his  charge. 

The  following  pertinent  remarks  we  quote  from  o~ 
extensive  and  experienced  Highland  sheep-farmer : — 

"This  management  of  flocks  in  the  Highlands  is  much  the  mum 
aa  on  high  and  exposed  farms  in  the  higher  districts  of  Roxburgh- 
shire, Dumfriesshire,  and  Selkirkshire,  aa  regards  the  ewe  airscls ; 
the  ewe  lambs  either  not  being  weaned,  or  that  only  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  so  that  they  may  continue  to  follow  their  mothers.  The 
wether  lambs  are  tent  to  the  wether  ground  about  the  beginning  of 
Angust,  and  herded  on  the  part  of  it  considered  most  adapted  for 
than*  keep  till  about  the  middle  of  October,  when  they  are  tent  to 
turnips  mostly  in  Rots-shire,  where  they  remain  till  the  middle  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April.  This  is  one  of  the  heaviest  item*  of 
expense  in  Highland  fanning,  amounting  to  folly  4s.  per  head , 
and  thus,  upon  a  farm  equally  stocked  with  ewes  and  wethen,  adds 
just  about  one-third  to  the  rental  of  the  farm.  On  the  return  of 
the  wether  hogs  they  are  put  to  particular  parts  of  the  wether 
ground,  at  large  amongst  tne  other  ages  of  wether  stock,  where 
they  remain  until  drawn  out  when  three  years  old  at  the  usual 
season  to  send  to  market ;  with  this  exception,  that  the  year  follow- 
ing (when  they  are  dinmonts),  the  smallest  of  them,  those  that  are 
not  considered  capable  of  wintering  at  home,  say  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  to  the  score,  are  again  drawn  out  and  sent  with  the 
hogs  to  turnips. 

"Mr  Sellor,  in  ] 
a  very  minute  and 

practised  on  his  farms.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to" 
West  Highland  farms,  which  have  no  arable  farms  attached,  no 
fields  to  bring  in  the  diseased  or.  falling  off  part  of  the  stock  to,  nor 
is  it  ever  practicable  to  shift  any  port  of  the  stock  to  different  parts 
of  the  form  from  that  on  which  they  have  been  reared." 

Sheep  Farming  on  the  kills  drained  by  the  Tweed. 

Unto  quite  a  recent  date  the  grassy  hills  enclosing  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Tweed  and  its  numerous  tributaries 
were  stocked  almost  entirely  with  Cheviot  sheep,  and  the 
highest  and  most  heathery  portions  of  the  Lamxnermuir 
hills  with  the  blackfaced  breed.  Since  about  the  year 
1 850,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  growing  demand  and  rapidly 
advancing  price  for  cross-bred  lambs,  a  great  change  of 
practice  has  been  going  steadily  on.  Formerly,  on  such 
hill-country  farms,  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  restricted  to 
a  very  small  scale  indeed,  but  latterly  it  has  been  extending 
up  the  valleys  and  hill-sides  at  a  rapid  rate.  Large  areas 
of  rough  natural  pasture  are  yearly  being  converted  into 
fields,  which  are  well  enclosed  by  substantial  stone 'walls,  and 
by  draining,  Lining,  and  the  liberal  application  of  portable 
manures,  are  made  to  produce  luxuriant  crops  of  turnips, 
oats,  and  the  cultivated  clovers  and  grasses.  As  this  pro- 
cess of  reclamation  goes  on,  half-bred  sheep  (Leicester- 
Cheviots)  are  substituted  for  pure  Cheviots,  the  lambs  of 
this  cross  breed  being  at  weaning-time  worth  from  10a  ts 
15s  more  per  head  than  Cheviots,  their  fleeces  heavier  by 
2  lb  each  as  well  as  more  valuable  per  lb,  and  the  draft 
ewes  also  more  valuable  in  about  the  same  proportion  si 
the  lambs.  These  half-bred  sheep  must  be  kept  almost 
exclusively  on  the  reclaimed  lands,  which,  however,  will  keep 
double  the  number  of  this  mors  valuable  breed  of 
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sheep  than  tlvry  did  of  the  less  valuable  when  in  their 
natural  unreclaimed  state.  When  the  low'st-lying  and  kind- 
liest soils  of  such  farms  have  thus  been  improved  and 
deroted  to  the  keeping  of  half-bred  sheep,  the  higher  and 
poorer  parts  are  often  unfit  for  keeping  Cheviot  sheep,  and 
are  stocked  with  the  hardier  blackfacod  breed.  Cheviots 
are  in  consequence  rather  at  a  discount  at  present  as  com- 
pared with  a  period  still  recent. 

The  general  management  of  these  hill-country  half-bred 
flocks  does  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  plains. 
They  require  generous  feeding,  and  being  prolific  and  good 
nurses,  they  pay  well  for  it  The  oats  grown  on  such 
farms  are  disposed  of  most  profitably  when  consumed  by 
the  flock.  • 

We  begin  our  description  of  the  management  of  strictly 
hOl  flocks  with  autumn,  and  assume  that  the  yearly  cast  of 
lambs  and  aged  ewes  has  been  disposed  of,  and  only  as 
many  of  the  ewe  lambs  retained  as  are  required  to  keep  up 
the  breeding  stock.  A  former  practice  was  to  keep  these 
ewe  lambs  or  hoggets  by  themselves  on  the  best  portions 
of  the  respective  walks,  or  raket  as  they  are  called  on  the 
Borders.  Now,  however,  they  are  kept  apart  from  their 
dams  only  as  long  (eight  or  ten  days)  as  suffices  to  let  the 
milk  dry  up  ;  whereupon  they  are  returned  to  the  flock  or 
hirsd  to  which  they  belong,  and  at  once  associate  again 
each  with  its  own  dam  The  hoggets,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  ewes,  are  thus  led  about  over  the  ground,  according 
to  varying  seasons,  and  under  the  promptings  of  an  instinct 
which  far  surpasses  the  skill  and  care  of  the  best  shepherd. 
The  latter,  indeed,  restricts  his  interference  chiefly  to  keep- 
ing his  flock  upon  their  own  beat,  and  allows  them  to  dis- 
tribute themselves  over  it  according  to  their  own  choice. 
When  thus  left  to  themselves  each  little  squad  usually  selects 
its  own  ground,  and  may  be  found,  the  same  individuals 
about  the  same  neighbourhood  day  after  day.  This  plan 
of  grazing  the  hoggets  and  ewes  together  has  been  attended 
with  the  best  results.  There  are  far  fewer  deaths  among 
the  former  than  when  kept  separate,  and  being  from  the 
first  used  to  the  pasturage  and  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
they  get  inured  to  its  peculiarities,  and  grow  up  a  healthy 
and  shifty  stock,  more  easily  managed  and  better  able  to 
cope  with  trying  seasons  than  if  nursed  elsewhere,  and 
brought  on  to  the  ground  at  a  more  advanced  age.  Each 
bogget  and  its  dam  may  be  seen  in  couples  all  through  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  with  the  return  of  summer  it  is  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  these  family  groups  grown  into  triplets 
by  the  addition  to  each  of  a  little  lamb. 

As  the  autumn  advances,  the  flockmaster  makes  his 
preparations  for  smearing  or  bathing  The  smearing 
material  is  a  salve  composed  of  tax  and  butter,  which  is 
prepared  in  the  following  manner  : — Six  gallons  of  Arch- 
angel tar  and  50  lb  of  grease-butter  are  thoroughly  incor- 
porated, and  as  much  milk  added  as  makes  the  salve  work 
freely.  Thia  quantity  suffices  for  100  sheep.  This  salve 
destroys  vermin,  and  by  matting  the  fleece  is  supposed  to 
add  to  the  comfort  and  healthiness  of  the  sheep.  It  adds 
considerably  to  the  weight  of  the  fleece,  but  imparts  to  it 
an  irremediable  stain,  which  detracts  seriously  from  its 
value  per  lb.  A  white  salve  introduced  by  Mr  Ballantyne 
of  Holy  lee  is  now  in  repute  on  the  borders.  It  is  prepared 
as  follows : — 30  B»  butter,  14  lb  rough  turpentine,  and 
3  lb  soft  soap  are  melted  and  mingled  in  a  largo  pot; 
2  lb  soda  and  }  lb  arsenic  are  then  dissolved  in  a  gallon 
of  boding  water,  and  this,  along  with  12  gallons  more  of 
cold  water,  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients, 
and  yields  enough  for  dressing  100  sheep  at  the  rate  of 
a  quart  to  each.  Some  persons,  believing  the  arsenic 
an  unsafe  application,  substitute  for  it  half-a-gallon  of 
tobacco  juice.  Instead  of  the  romgh  turpentine,  some 
il*o  use  half-a-giU  of  spirit  of  tar  for  each  sb*ep;  this 
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ing  edient  being  mixed  in  each  quart-potful  at  the  time 
of  application. 

In  applying  these  salves,  the  sheep  are  brought  to  the 
homestead  in  daily  detachments,  according  to  the  number  of 
men  employed,  each  man  getting  over  about  sixty  in  a  day. 
A  sheep  being  caught  and  laid  upon  a  stool,  the  wool  is 
parted  in  lines  running  from  head  to  tail,  and  the  tar  salve 
spread  upon  the  akin  by  taking  a  little  upon  the  fingers 
and  drawing  them  along.  In  using  the  white  salve  each 
shepherd  has  a  boy  assistant  who  pours  the  liquid  salve 
from  a  tin  pot  with  a  spout,  while  he  holds  the  wool  sport 
This  white  salve  destroys  vermin,  and  is  believed  to  nourish 
the  wool  and  to  promote  its  growth.  Of  late  years  the 
practice  of  dipping  has  largely  been  substituted  for  salving 
or  pouring.  It  is  practiced  as  already  described  in  the  case 
of  low-country  flocks,  save  only  that  with  large  flocks  it  is 
expedient  to  have  it  performed  at  some  central  and  other- 
wise convenient  part  of  the  grounds.  Instead  of  a  movablo 
tub  and  dripping  board  of  wood,  it  is  better  to  have  a  fixed 
one  built  of  concrete,  or  bricks  set  in  cement,  with  a  paved 
dripping  pen  large  enough  to  hold  90  sheep  in  each  of  its 
two  divisions.  The  other  requisites  are  a  boiler  to  Bupply 
hot  water  for  dissolving  the  dipping  stuff,  a  pipe  to  convoy 
cold  water  to  the  bath,  and  a  wast*  pipe  to  empty  it  for 
cleansing  This  salving  or  dipping  must  all  be  accomplished 
before  the  20th  November,  about  which  time  the  rams  are 
admitted  to  the  flock.  Before  this  is  done  another  pre- 
liminary is  required.  As  the  ewe  hoggets  graze  with  the 
flock,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  them  from  receiving  the  male, 
for  which  purpose  a  piece  of  cloth  is  sewed  firmly  over  their 
tails,  and  remains  until  the  rams  are  withdrawn.  This  is 
called  breeking  them  On  open  hilly  grounds  about  forty 
ewes  are  sufficient  for  each  ram  To  insure  the  vigour  and 
good  quality  of  the  flock,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  frequent 
change  of  blood.  To  secure  this  by  purchasing  the  whole 
rams  required  would  be  very  costly,  and  therefore  each 
flockmaster  endeavours  to  rear  a  home  supply.  For  this 
purpose  he  purchases  every  autumn,  often  at  a  high  price, 
one  or  two  choice  rams  from  some  flock  of  known  ex- 
cellence, and  to  these  he  puts  a  lot  of  his  best  ewes,  care- 
fully selected  from  his  whole  flock.  These  are  kept  in  an 
enclosed  field  until  the  rutting  season  is  over,  and  after 
receiving  a  distinctive  mark  are  then  returned  to  their 
respective  hi  reels.  From  the  progeny  of  these  selected 
ewes  a  sufficient  number  of  the  best  male  lambs  is  reserved 
to  keep  up  the  breeding  stock  of  the  farm  The  rams  are 
withdrawn  from  the  flock  about  1st  January,  and  are  then 
kept  in  an  enclosed  field,  where  they  receive  a  daily  feed  of 
turnips. 

Except  in  heavy  falls  of  snow  and  intense  frosts,  the 
flocks  subsist  during  the  entire  season  on  the  natural 
produce  of  their  pastures.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be 
provided  for  such  emergencies  both  as  regards  food  and 
shelter.  For  this  purpose  each  shepherd  has  at  suitable 
parts  of  his  beat  several  tielU  or  artificial  shelters,  such  as 
are  described  at  p.  402,  and  beside  each  of  them  a  stack  of 
hay  from  which  to  fodder  the  flock  when  required.  So 
long  as  the  sheep  can  get  at  heather  or  rushes  by  scraping 
away  the  snow  with  their  feet  they  will  not  touch  the  hay, 
but  when  the  whole  surface  gets  buried  and  bound  up, 
they  are  fain  to  take  to  it  The  hay  is  hud  out  in  handfuls 
over  the  snow,  twice  a  day,  if  need  be.  The  hay  should, 
however,  be  administered  with  caution,  and  never  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Whenever 
there  is  a  lull  in  the  storm,  the  shepherd  should  use  his 
utmost  endeavour  to  move  the  flock  out  from  their  shelter 
to  the  nearest  piece  of  rough  heather  or  ground  from  which 
the  wind  has  drifted  off  the  snow,  and  where  the  sheep  can 
by  scraping  with  their  feet  get  at  their  natural  food  This 
should  be  done  not  merely  to  economise  hay,  but  because 
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it  is  found  that  sheep  invariably  come  through  the  hard- 
ships of  winter  in  better  condition  when  thus  encouraged 
to  shift  as  much  as  possible  for  themselves,  than  when  fed 
to  the  full  on  hay,  and  allowed  to  keep  to  their  shelter  all 
the  day. 

Much  vigilance,  promptitude,  and  courage,  are  required 
on  the  part  of  shepherds  in  these  wild  and  stormy  districts 
in  getting  their  flocks  into  places  of  safety  on  the  breaking 
out  of  sudden  snow-storms,  and  tending  them  skilfully 

there. 

In  spring  advantage  is  taken  of  any  dry  weather  that 
occurs  to  set  fire  to  tho  roughest  portions  of  the  old 
heather  and  other  coarse  herbage,  and  this  being  thus  cleared 
off,  a  fresh  young  growth  comes  up,  which  yields  a  sweeter 
pasture  to  the  flocks  for  several  succeeding  years.  Careful 
shepherds  are  at  pains  to  manage  the  muir-burning  so  as 
to  remove  the  dry  effete  herbage  in  long  narrow  strips, 
and  thus  to  secure  a  regular  intermixture  of  old  and 
young  heath. 

The  lambing  season  is  one  of  much  anxiety  to  the 
master ;  and  to  his  shepherds  and  their  faithful  sagacious 
dogs  it  is  one  of  incessant  toil.  They  most  be  a-foot  from 
"  dawn  till  dewy  eve,"  visiting  every  part  of  their  wide 
range  several  times  a-day,  to  see  that  all  is  right,  and 
to  give  assistance  when  required.  The  ewes  of  these 
hardy  mountain  breeds  seldom  require  man's  assistance  in 
the  act  of  parturition,  but  still  cross  presentations  and 
difficult  cases  occur  even  with  them.  Deaths  occur  also 
among  the  newly-dropt  lambs,  in  which  case  the  dam  is 
token  to  the  nearest  stell,  and  a  twin -.lamb  (of  which  there 
are  usually  enough  to  serve  this  purpose)  put  in  the  dead 
one's  place.  The  dead  lamb's  skin  ia  stript  off,  and 
wrapt  about  the  living  one,  which  is  then  shut  up  beside 
the  dam  in  a  small  crib  or  parti,  by  which  means  she  is 
usually  induced  in  a  few  hours  (and  always  the  sooner  the 
more  milk  she  has)  to  adopt  the  supposititious  lamb.  As 
the  lambing  season  draws  to  a  close,  each  shepherd  collects 
the  unlombed  ewes  of  his  flock  into  an  inclosure  near  his 
cottage,  and  examines  them  one  by  one  to  ascertain  which 
are  pregnant  To  the  barren  ones  he  affixes  a  particular 
mark,  and  at  once  turns  them  again  to  the  hill,  but  the 
others  are  retained  close  at  hand  until  they  lamb,  by  which 
moans  he  can  attend  to  them  closely  with  comparatively 
little  labour.  The  lambs  are  castrated  and  docked  at 
from  10  to  20  days  old.  For  this  and  for  all  sorting  and 
drafting  purposes  an  ample  fold  and  suit  of  pens,  formed 
of  stout  post  and  rail,  are  provided  on  some  dry  knoll  con- 
venient for  each  main  division  of  the  flock.  To  this  the 
flock  is  gently  gathered,  and  penned  off  in  successive  lots 
of  10  or  1 2,  taking  care  that  each  lamb  has  its  own  dam 
with  it  before  it  is  penned,  and  to  do  this  with  as  little 
dogging  and  running  as  possible.  The  male  lambs  of  the 
pure  blackfaced  breed,  when  designed  to  be  kept  as  wethers, 
are  not  castrated  until  they  are  eight  or  ten  weeks  old, 
partly  because  when  this  is  done  sooner  their  horns  have  a 
tendency  to  get  so  crumpled  as  to  grow  into  their  eyes,  and 
partly  because  a  bold  horn  is  thought  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  an  aged  wether. 

On  these  elevated  sheep-walks  shearing  does  not  take 
place  until  July.  It  cannot,  in  fact,  be  performed  until 
the  young  wool  has  begun  to  grow  or  rise,  and  so  admit  of 
the  shears  working  freely  betwixt  the  skin  and  the  old 
matted  fleece.  The  sheep  are  previously  washed  by  causing 
them  to  swim  repeatedly  across  a  pool  with  a  gentle 
current  flowing  through  it  They  are  made  to  plunge  in 
from  a  bank  raised,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  several 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  sousing  and 
swimming  in  pure  water  cleanses  the  fleece  far  more  effect- 
ually than  could  be  supposed  by  persons  accustomed  only 
to  the  mode  pursued  in  arable  districts.    Shearing  takes 


place  three  or  four  days  after  washing,  and  in  the  interim 
much  vigilance  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  shepherd  to 
prevent  the  sheep  from  rubbing  themselves  under  banks  of 
moss  or  earth,  and  so  undoing  the  washing.  In  the  case 
of  blackfaced  flocks  washing  is  now  not  nnfrequentlj 
altogether  dispensed  with,  because  the  greater  weight  of 
unwashed  wool  more  than  counterbalances  the  difference  ia 
price  betwixt  washed  and  unwashed  fleeces  Each  man 
usually  shears  about  60  sheep  a-day.  It  is  neither 
practicable  nor  expedient  to  shear  these  mountain  sheep  so 
closely  as  the  fat  denizens  of  lowland  pasture*.  For  this 
operation  each  shearer  is  provided  with  a  low-legged  sparred 
stool,  having  a  seat  at  one  end,  or  with  a  bench  built  if 
green  turf.  These  are  arranged  in  a  row  close  in  front  of  s 
pen,  in  which  the  unshorn  sheep  are  placed.  The  shearert 
being  seated,  each  astride  his  stool  or  bench,  with  their 
backs  to  the  pen,  a  man  in  it  catches  and  hands  over  s 
sheep  to  each  of  them.  The  sheep  is  first  laid  on  its  back 
upon  the  stool,  and  the  wool  shorn  from  the  under  parts, 
after  which  its  legs  are  bound  together  with  a  soft  woollen 
cord,  and  the  fleece  removed,  first  from  the  one  side  snd 
then  from  the  other,  by  a  succession  of  cuts  running  from 
head  to  tail  The  fleeces  are  thrown  upon  a  cloth  and 
immediately  carried  to  the  wool-room,  where,  after  being 
freed  from  dots,  they  are  neatly  wrapped  up  and  stored 
away.  Before  the  shorn  sheep  are  released  each  receivci 
a  mark  or  buitt  by  dipping  the  owner's  cypher  in  melted 
pitch,  and  stamping  it  upon  the  skin  of  the  animal.  To 
discriminate  different  ages  and  hirsels,  these  marks  vary  in 
themselves  or  are  affixed  to  different  parts  of  the  sheep. 
Once  or  twice  a  year  all  stray  sheep  found  upon  the  farms 
of  a  well-defined  district  are  brought  to  a  fixed  rendezvous, 
where  their  marks  are  examined  by  the  assembled  shep- 
herds, and  each  is  restored  to  its  proper  owner. 

Weaning  takes  place  in  August  or  early  in  September. 
A  sufficient  number  of  the  best  ewe  lambs  of  the  pare 
breeds  are  selected  for  maintaining  the  flock,  and  sit 
treated  in  the  way  already  noticed.  With  this  exception, 
the  whole  of  the  Iambs  are  sold  either  to  low-country 
graziers  or  as  fat  lambs  to  the  butcher.  The  wether 
lambs  usually  go  to  the  former,  and  the  ewe  lambs  of  the 
cross  betwixt  blackfaced  ewes  and  Leicester  rams  to  the 
latter.  These  ewes  being  excellent  nurses,  make  their 
lambs  very  fat  in  favourable  seasons,  in  which  case  they 
are  worth  more  to  kill  as  lambs  than  to  rear.  Immediately 
after  the  weaning,  Che  ewes  which  have  attained  maturs 
age  are  disposed  of,  generally  to  low-country  graziers,  who 
keep  them  for  another  year,  and  fatten  lamb  and  dim. 
To  facilitate  the  culling  out  of  these  full-aged  ewes,  each 
successive  crop  of  ewe  lambs  receives  a  distinctive  ear- 
mark, by  which  all  of  any  one  age  in  the  flock  can  be  it 
once  recognised. 

Section  i.—  Wool. 

Wool  is  such  an  important  part  of  the  produce  of  oar 
flocks  that  it  seems  proper  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
it  before  leaving  this  subject,  although  it  will  fall  to  bt 
considered  under  its  proper  heading.  We  here  insert  with 
much  pleasure 'the  following  communication  received  from 
the  late  John  Barff,  Esq.,  of  Wakefield 

"  I  willingly  give  yon  a  reply  to  your  various  inquiries  regarding 
wool,  ai  far  as  lam  able.  As  to  the  kinds  grown  in  the  vinoa 
counties  of  the  United  Kingdom,  this  I  cannot  fully  answer,  u  theft 
are  some  oountiee'  woole  which  have  not  ooxne  roach  under  toy 
Inspection  ;  bat  generally  I  may  remark  that  wherever  the  tsraip 
can  be  cultivated  and  has  been  Introduced,  the  Leicester,  Lincoln- 
shire, CoUwold,  and  the  half-bredi  from  Down  and  Cheviot,  an 
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bars  alio  Down  tad  half-bred*.  Kent  baa  ita  own  aheep,  called 
Keats ;  the  wool  being  much  finer  than  the  real  long-wool  she*  p. 
running  in  quality  and  weight  of  fleece  between  the  latter  and 


Down,  "aomethini  like  your  half- bred*  from  Cberiot  ewes  by 
Leicester  rams.    They  hare  eomewhat  of  a  similar  aheep  in  Devon, 
Cornwall,  Hereford,  and  Shropshire,  but  the  quality  in  the  two 
former  counties  scarcely  so  ' 
Norfolk  has  the  original 
Essex,  Sussex,  and  Hai 
in  these  counties,  npon 
rulnrate  the  turnip,  the  half-bred  are  being  introduced ;  and  I 
o«ed  scarcely  say  to  you,  the  Leicester  sheep,  aa  well  as  half- 1> reds 
snd  Che  riots,  are  to  be  found  in  Durham,  Northumberland, 
Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire,  Lothiens,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland 
re  the  turnip  is  eoltirated ;  and  in  those  parts  where  it  is  not, 
on  the  hilts,  the  Cheviot  and  blackfaced  prer«L    The  black- 
d  are  used  for  low  padding  cloths,  carpets,  and  horse-rags.  The 
Down  wools  were  formerly  all  used  for  cloths  and  flannels ;  bnt 
now,  from  the  improvement  in  worsted  machinery,  one-third  is  need 
for  worsted  yams  and  goods ;  and  as  the  portion  suitable  for  comb- 
ing purposes  it  more  raluable  for  this  purpose  than  for  cloths  or 
flannels,  the  grower  alma  at  getting  it  as  deep-stapled  aa  possible  ; 
snd  this  baa  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  fleece,  but 
at  the  aame  time  a  deterioration  in  the  quality.    The  Leicester, 
Lincolnshire,  and  half-bred,  and  Cots  wolds,  as  well  aa  the  Kenta 
snd  Devon*,  arc  entirely  used  for  wonted  yams  aid  goods ;  and  a 
rtry  small  portion  of  the  wools  imported  coma  in  competition  with 
them.    The  nearest  approach  is  a  little  imported  from  Holland  and 
Denmark ;  but  they  partake  more  of  your  cross  from  a  blackfaced 
twe  by  a  Leicester  ram.    The  Irish  wools  are  either  the  long- 
wool!  ed  sheep  similar  to  the  Leicester,  the  mountain  aheep  similar 
to  your  Cheriot,  or  the  small  Welsh  aheep.    The  Irish  wools  are 
generally  open-haired,  and  hare  not  the  richness  of  the  Leicester  or 
our  English,  and  are  not  so  much  esteemed  or  raluable  aa  English 
wool  of  apparently  the  same  quality  by  *  1.  to  Id.  per  lb.  Richness 
of  handle  is  now  rery  desirable,  as  there  is  a  demand  for  what  are 
railed  flouy  yarns,  which  wools  fed  on  pasture  or  good  new  aeeda 
ooly  can  produce,  and  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  wools 
crown  on  chalk  or  hard  lands,  such  aa  our  midland  counties — vix., 
Oxford,  Bedford,  and  Northampton — generally  produce. 

"In  every  fleece  of  wool  there  are  two  or  three  qualities — not 
more  than  two  or  three  in  the  blackfaced,  four  or  fire  in  the  long- 
wooUed  aheep,  fire  or  six  in  the  half-bred,  and  aeren  or  eight  in  a 
Down  fleece  ;  and  I  may  aay  every  fleece  undergoes  this  sorting  or 
srparation  before  being  put  into  any  process  of  manufacture.  Of 
course  the  more  there  is  of  the  beat  quality  in  any  fleece  the  more 
desirable  and  raluable  the  fleece  is  ;  in  blackfaced,  to  be  free  from 
dead  hair  or  kempe  ;  and  we  find  in  all  the  other  wools  that  the  more 
dose  the  staple  and  pvrly  the  wool,  the  more  it  yields  of  the  finer 
qualities,  whilst  the  open-haired  makes  more  of  the  lower  quality, 
the  breeder  should  therefore,  in  selecting  his  tups  with  a  riew  to 
good  wool,  choose  them  with  a  close  purly  staple.  A  great  deal  of 
the  excellence,  however,  of  wool  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil  on  which  the  aheep  are  fed.  Upon  the  chalk  and  sandy  hard 
lands  we  always  find  the  worst  qualities  of  wool  of  its  kind,  whilst 
the  best  comes  from  the  rich  good  lands,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
old  grass  or  seeds.  Thus  the  wools  of  Roxburghshire,  aa  a  general 
rule,  are  better  than  Berwickshire  or  Lothian  ;  Leicester,  Lincoln- 
shire, Nottingham,  and  Warwickshire,  anperior  to  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Bedford,  or  Northampton ;  and  in  Downs,  Sussex  and  Surrey, 
bitter  than  Essex  and  Norfolk,  from  their  downs  being  more  grassy 
snd  ths  land  better.  The  principal  quality  required  in  wool  is  • 
rich  soft  handle,  aa  each  is  always  found  to  improve  in  every  pro- 
cess it  is  put  through  in  the  rarious  stages  of  iU  manufacture, 
whilst  the  wools  grown  on  chalk  or  hard  lands,  and  which  hare  a 
hard  bristly  handle,  get  coarser  aa  they  progress  in  the  manufacture. 

"With  regard  to  the  salves  or  baths  need  for  destroying  vermin, 
we  do  not  know  what  kinds  are  used  in  the  different  localities,  but 
of  those  used  with  you  we  dislike  the  spirit  of  tar  and  tobacco. 
Wilson  of  Coldstream's  dip  appears  to  answer,  and  one 
Ballantynes,  used  in  Selkirkshire ;  bnt  in  all  these  a 


depends  upon  their  being  properly  attended  to,  snd  being  put  on  at 
the  proper  season.  If  put  on  in  the  autumn,  we  don't  peroeire  that 
they  hare  been  used,  and  wbenerer  we  hare  to  make  a  complaint 
on  this  head,  we  find  it  arises  from  the  baths  having  been  need  in 
•prine," 


CHAPTER  XVLTL 


Ooata  nerer  occupied  an  important  place  among  the 
domesticated  animals  of  the  British  Islands,  and,  with  the 
,  of  Ireland,  their  numbers  have 


diminishing.    By  the  statistical  returns  it  appears  that  in 

1871  then  were  232,892  goats  in  Ireland,  which  in 

1872  had  increased  to  242,310.  The  value  of  goat's  milk, 
as  a  source  of  household  economy,  is  much  greater  than  is 
usually  supposed.  This  is  so  well  shown  by  Cuthbert  W. 
Johnston,  Esq.,  in  an  article  in  the  Farmer  J  Magazine,  that 
we  shall  quote  fiom  it  at  some  length. 

"  The  comfort  derived  by  the  inmates  of  a  cottage  from  a  regular 
supply  of  new  milk  need  hardly  be  dwelt  upon.  Every  cottager's 
wife  over  her  tea,  every  poor  parent  of  a  family  of  children  fed 
almost  entirely  on  a  vegetable  diet,  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
above  all  things  desirable  to  be  able  to  hare  new  milk  as  s  varia- 
tion to  their  daily  food  of  bread  and  garden  vegetable*.  The 
Inhabitant  of  town*  and  of  suburban  districts,  wa  all  know,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  milk  dealer ;  the  milk  ha  procures  is  rarely  of  the  beat 
quality,  and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  he  receives  it 
with  suspicion,  and  his  family  consume  it  with  sundry  misgivings 
aa  to  ita  wholesomenees. 

"  Having  personally  experienced  these  difficulties,  and  having 
about  three  years  since  commenced  the  attempt  to  supply  my 
family  with  goat's  milk,  snd  as  our  experience  is  cheering,  I  desire 
in  thia  paper  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  milch  goat  to  the 
attention  of  the  cottager,  and  the  other  dwellers  in  the  suburban 
and  rural  districts. 

"  Few  persons  are  perhaps  aware  of  the  gentleness  snd  playful- 
ness of  the  female  goat — how  rery  cleanly  are  its  habits,  how  readily 
it  accommodates  itself  to  any  situation  in  which  it  is  placed 
Confined  in  an  outhouse,  turned  on  to  s  common  or  into  s  yard, 
tethered  on  a  grass  plat,  it  i 
readily  a 
leathern 

heery  log  of  wood,*  '  The  1 

even  surface  st  the  bottom),  because  it  can  be  readily  : 


uuse,  iuiuw  ou  to  s  common  or  into  a  yaru, 
1st,  it  seems  equally  content  I  hare  found  it 
i  itself  to  the  tethering  system,  fastened  by  a 
i  and  iron  awirel,  aecured  by  a  staple  to  a 
is  the  beet  (sud  this  with  a 


s  dry  dog-kennel  will  be  comfortable  enough  for  a  goat 

"The  milk  of  the  goat  is  only  distinguishable  from  that  of  the 
cow  by  its  superior  richness,  approaching,  in  fact,  the  thin  cream 
of  cow's  milk  in  quality.  .  The  cream  of  goat'a  milk,  it  is  true, 
separates  from  tire  milk  with  great  tardiness,  snd  nerer  so  com- 
pletely as  in  the  case  of  cow's  milk.  This,  howerer,  is  of  littlo 
consequence,  since  the  superior  richness  of  goat's  milk  renders  the 
use  of  its  cream  almost  needless.  The  comparative  analysis  of  milk 
of  the  cow  snd  goat  will  show  my  readers  how  much  richer  the 
IsMsxil  than  that  of  the  former ;  100  parts  of  each,  according  to 

Cow.  Gomt 

Water.  84*7  82*6 

Butter.                                                       4-0  4-5 

Sugar  of  milk  and  soluble  salts                         6*0  4*8 

Caseins  (cheese),  albumen,  and  insoluble  salts,     3  5  9*0 

So  that,  while  ths  milk  of  the  cow  yields  12*6  per  cent  of  solid 
matters,  that  of  the  goat  produces  17  per  cent.,  goat'a  milk  yield- 
ing rather  more  butter,  rather  leas  sugar  of  milk,  but  considerably 
more  caseine  (cheese)  than  that  of  the  cow. 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Uute  of  the  milk  of  the  goal 
differs  in  any  degree  from  that  of  the  cow  ;  it  is,  if  anything, 
sweeter,  but  it  is  quite  devoid  of  any  taste  which  might  rery 


reasonably  be 
shrubs  and  herbs 
amount  o 


to  be  derivable  from  the  high-flavoured 
which  the  animal  delights  to  browse, 
the  milk  yielded  by  the  goat  raries  from  two 


quarts  to  one  quart  per  day  ;  it  is  greatest  soon  after  ktddirjg  time, 
and  thia  gradually  decreases  to  shout  a  pint  per  day,  a  quantity 
which  willcontinue  for  twelve  months.  This  is  not  a  large  supply, 
it  is  true ;  but  still  it  is  one  which  is  available  for  many  very  useful 
purposes  ;  and  be  it  remembered  that  when  mixed  with  more  than 
its  own  bulk  of  lukewarm  water,  it  is  then  in  every  respect  sup 
to  the  milk  supplied  by  the  London  dairymen. 

"  In  regard  to  the  beat  variety  of  goat  to  be  kept,  I  would  i 
mend  the  smooth -haired  kind,  which  are  quite  devoid  of  beards  or 
long  hair.  In  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  an  experienced 
corrca  pondent,  Mr  W.  H.  Place  of  Hound  House,  near  Guildford, 
who  remarked,  in  a  recent  obliging  communication — 'I  found  that 
the  short-haired  goats  with  very  little  beards  were  the  beat 
milkers  ;  but  from  these  I  seldom  had  more  than  four  pints  a -day 
at  the  beat  (I  should  say  three  pints  were  the  average),  and  thia 
quantity  decreases  ss  the  time  for  kidding  approaches  (the  goat 
carries  her  young  21  to  22  weeks).  They  should  not  be  fed  too 
well  near  the  time  of  kidding,  or  you  will  lose  the  kids.  In  winter 
I  gave  them  hay,  together  with  mangel-wurzel,  globe  and  Swedish 
turnips,  carrots,  and  sometimes  a  few  oata,  and  these  kept  up  their 
milk  s*  well  as  anything,  but  of  course  it  was  i 
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they  could  get  fresh  grass.  The  milk  I  always  found  excellent, 
but  I  new  had  a  raflkient  quantity  to  induce  me  to  attempt  max- 


.  :  my  cook  then  made  4 
which  wis  easily  dona  in"  a  little  box-churn ;  the  butter 
grored  Tory  good.    I  found  the  flesh  of  the  kids  very  tender  and 

"I  can  add  little  to  Mr  Place's  information  as  to  their  food ; 
mine  hare  generally  fed  out  of  the  sams  rack  as  a  Shetland  pony, 
with  whom  they  are  on  excellent  terms.  The  pony  throughout  the 
summer  is  soiled  with  cut  gmss,  and  1  notice  that  the  goats  pick 
out  the  sorrel,  sow  thistle,  and  all  those  weeds  which  the  pony 
rejects. 

"  In  the  garden  (if  they  are,  by  any  chance,  allowed  to  browse), 
I  notice  that  they  select  the  rose-trees,  common  laurels,  arbutus, 
laurestinsa,  and  the  laburnum.  Of  culinary  vegetable*  they  prefer 
cabbages  and  lettuces  ;  they  also  bite  pieces  out  of  the  tubers  of  the 
potato.  They  carefully  pick  np  the  leaves,  whether  green  or 
autumnal,  of  timber  trees  ;  of  these  they  prefer  those  of  the  oak 
and  elm,  and  delight  in  acorns  and  oak-apples.  We  are  accustomed 
to  collect  and  store  the  scorns  for  them  against  winter  ;  spreading 
the  acorns  thinly  on  a  dry  floor,  to  avoid  the  mouldiness  which 
follows  the  sweating  of  acorns  laid  in  a  heap.  As  1  hare  before 
remarked,  none  of  these  astringent  substances  affect  the  taste  of 
their  milk  ;  and  I  may  here  observe  that,  with  ordinary  gentleness, 
there  is  no  mors  difficult/,  if  so  mach,  in  milking  a  goat  than  a 


"  The  he-goat  engenders  st  a  year  old.  The  she-goat  can  produce 
when  seven  months  old.  She  generally  yeans  two  kids.  The 
manure  of  the  goat  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all  oi 


ia  inducing 
that,  I 


I  have  deemed  likely  to  be 
.  keeping  of  the  milch  goat    It  ia 
feel  well  assured,  may  be  kept  with  equal  ad- 
ran  tags  by  the  cottager  and  the  dwellers  in  lsrger  houses.    It  is 
;  to  compare  it  with  ths  cow,  or  to  suppose  that  ths  goat  can 
"I  it  in  situations  where  ths  cow  can  be  readily  kept ;  but  in 


i  of  pastures,  and  in  places  where  there  is  too  little  food 
for  cows,  I  feet  well  convinced  that,  with  ordinary  cars  and  atten- 
tion, and  a  moderate  firmness  in  orsreoming  the  prejudices  of  those 
unaccustomed  to  ths  goat  (and  unless  these  are  found  in  the  owner, 
lira  stock  never  are  profitable),  the  value  and  the  comfort  of  a 
milch  goat  are  much  greater  than  is  commonly  known. 

"The  waste  produce  of  a  garden  is  exceedingly  useful  in  the  keen 
of  a  goat  By  them  almost  every  refuse  weed,  all  the  cuttings  and 
clearings  which  are  wheeled  into  the  rubbish-yard,  are  carefully 
picked  over  and  consumed.  To  them  the  trimmings  of  laurels  and 
other  evergreens,  pea-haulm,  and  cabbage  stalks,  Ac.,  are  all  grate- 
ful variations  of  their  food.  In  winter  a  little  sainfoin,  hay,  or  a 
few  oats,  keeps  them  in  excellent  condition.  In  rammer,  the 
mowings  of  a  small  grsss-plot,  watered  with  either  common  or 
sewsge  water,  will,  with  ths  aid  of  the  refuse  garden  produce,  keep 
a  goat  from  the  end  of  April  until  October.'* 

Section  2. — Hag*. 

Although  occupying  a  less  prominent  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  farmer  than  the  ox  and  ahoep,  the  hog  ia  never- 
an  animal  of  great  value.  He  ia  easily  reared, 
i  rapidly  to  maturity,  ia  not  very  nice  as  to  food, 
consuming  offal  of  all  kinds,  and  yields  a  larger  amount  of 
flesh  in  proportion  to  his  live  weight  and  to  the  food  which 
he  has  consumed,  than  any  other  of  our  domesticated 
animals  whose  flesh  is  used  for  food.  To  the  peasantry 
he  is  invaluable,  enabling  the  labouring  man  to  turn  the 
scraps  even  from  his  scanty  kitchen,  and  from  his  garden 
or  allotment,  to  the  best  account  On  such  fare,  aided  by 
a  little  barley  or  pollard,  he  can  fatten  a  good  pig,  and 
supply  his  family  with  wholesome  animal  food  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate. 

The  breeds  of  swine  in  Great  Britain  are  numerous,  and  so  exceed- 
ingly blended  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  discriminate  or  classify 
them  properly.  The  original  breeds  of  the  country  seem  to  be  two, 
via.,  "  Th*  old  Engliih  Hog,"  tail,  gaunt  very  long  in  the  body, 
with  pendent  care  and  a  thick  coverwf  of  bristles.  The  represen- 
tatives of  this  old  breed  are  found  chiefly  in  the  western  counties  of 
England,  especially  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire,  where 
hogs  of  immense  sue  are  still  reared,  but  greatly  improved  as  com- 
pared with  their  ancestry.  Their  bones  are  smaller,  their  hair  finer 
and  thinner  set  their  skin  thinner  and  with  a  pink  tint  tbe  ears 
still  pendulous  but  mach  thinner,  the  carcase  much  thicker,  and 
their  propensity  to  fatten  greatly  increased.    This  large  breed  is 

*  12rto',lllp5»iDat 


lly  unUl  that  is  tbe  case.  Alter  sixteen  mouua 
.  lay  on  flesh  very  rapidly,  grow  to  very  gnat 
uce  hams  of  excellent  quality,  with  a  Urge  pro- 
ah  ia  them.  Ths  BtrkAirt  and  HamptAvt  ley 
o  have  been  from  the  asms  stock,  but  by  some 


exceedingly  prolific,  and  the  sow.  are  ex* 
Quite  commoa  for  'bum  to  farrow  and  rear 


each  litter.   They  are  i 
do  not  fatten  readily 
old  they,  however, 
weights,  and  produ 
portion  of  lean  flesh  J 

seems  originally  to  have  been  from  the  asms  stock,  bat  by 
early  cross  acquired  the  thicker  carcase,  prick-ears,  shorter  limbs, 
sad  earlier  maturity  of  growth,  by  which  they  are  characterised. 
The  other  native  breed  is  found  in  the  Highland!  and  Itlandt 
Scotland.  They  an  very  small,  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  with 
coarse  bristles  along  ths  spine,  and  prick-ears.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly hardy,  and  subsist  on  the  poorest  (are,  being  often  left  to  range 
about  without  abetter,  and  support  themselves  as  they  best  can  oa 
the  roots  of  plants,  shell  fish,  seaweed,  and  dead  fish  east  np  by 
the  tide. 

The  improved  breeds  now  so  abundant  have  been  obtained  by 
crossing  these  old  races  with  foreign  hogs,  and  chiefly  with  the 
Chine**  and  Neapolitan.  Our  modern  vhiU  breeds,  with  prick-ears, 
short  limbs,  fins  bone,  delicate  white  flesh,  and  remarkable  pro- 
pensity to  fatten  at  an  early  age,  are  indebted  for  these  qualities 
to  the  Chinese  stocks.  The  improved  black  breed*,  of  which  the 
Essex  may  be  selected  aa  the  type,  and  which  possess  the  qualities 
just  enumerated  in  even  a  greater  degree,  are  a  cross  from  ths 
Neapolitan.  They  are  characterised  by  their  very  smsll  muzzle, 
fine  bone,  black  colour,  and  soft  skin  nearly  destitute  of  hair. 
They  can  be  brought  to  profitable  maturity  at  from  eight  to  twelve 
months  old,  the  white  breeds  at  from  twelve  to  sixteen  months. 
Both  kinds  are  peculiarly  suitable  for  producing  small  pork  to  bs 
or  for  pickling.  The  flesh  of  these  smaller  breeds  pro- 
r,  excellent  bacon  when  used  in  that  manner,  and  st 
that  of  the  larger  breeds,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is 
only  from  the  flesh  of  a  hog  that  has  reached  maturity  that  bacon 
of  tbe  first  quality  can  be  produced ;  and  as  these  nave  reached 
that  point  at  an  age  when  the  others  are  but  ready  for  beginning 
the  fattening  process,  it  follows  that  the  carcass  of  ths  former,  in  s 
state  fit  for  curing,  is  produced  st  less  cost  than  that  of  the  latter. 
Sows  of  ths  Neapolitan  breed  and  its  crosses  are  better  toothers  sad 
nurses  than  ths  Chinese.  Both  kinds  require  peculiar  care  to  pre- 
vent the  pregnant  sow  from  becoming  hurtfully  tat  Unless  kept 
on  poor  and  scanty  fare  they  inevitably  become  useless  for  toe 
purpose  of  breeding.  The  Berkshire  hog  combines  ths  good  qush- 
ties  of  the  larger  and  smaller  breeds  already  referred  to,  so  happily, 
that  he  deservedly  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  as  profitable  s 
sort  for  the  farmer  aa  can  be  found.  With  proper  treatment  he 
arrives  at  maturity  at  about  sixteen  months  old,  yields  a  good 
weight  of  carcass  for  the  food  which  ha  has  consumed,  and  hit 
flesh  ia  wall  adapted  for  being  used  either  aa  fresh  meat  pickled 
pork,  or  bacon,  according  to  the  are  at  which  ha  is  slaughtered. 
A  very  profitable  hog  ia  also  obtained  by  coupling  sows  of  the  larger 
breeds  with  males  of  soma  of  ths  smaller  races. 

It  too  frequently  happens  that  less  care  ia  bestowed  oa 
the  breeding  of  pigs  than  of 


From  the  early  age  at  which  they  begin  to  breed  I 
is  need  for  constant  change  of  the  male,  to  prevent  the 
intermingling  of  blood  too  near  akin.  These  animals,  too, 
are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  cold,  and  often  suffer  much  from 
the  want  of  comfortable  quarters.  Whether  for  fattening 
hogs,  or  sows  with  young  pigs,  there  is  no  better  plan  than 
to  lodge  them  in  a  roomy  house  with  a  somewhat  lefty 
thatched  roof,  the  floor  being  carefully  paved  with  stone  or 
brick,  and  the  area  partitioned  off  into  separate  pens,  each 
furnished  with  a  cast-iron  feeding-trough  at  the  side  next 
the  dividing  alley,  and  with  adequate  drainage,  so  that  the 
litter  in  them  may  be  always  dry.  The  period  of  gestation 
with  the  sow  is  sixteen  weeks,  and  as  her  pigs  may  bs 
weaned  with  safety  at  six  weeks  old,  she  usually  farrows 
twice  in  the  year.  In  this  climate  it  is  desirable  that  her 
accouchement  should  never  occur  in  the  winter  months. 
It  is  a  common  arrangement  to  have  a  pig-shed  so  placed 
that  the  store  pigs  lodged  in  it  can  have  access  to  ths 
cattle-courts,  where  they  grub  amongst  the  litter,  and  pick 
up  scattered  grains  that  have  escaped  the  thrashing-mill 
and  fragments  of  turnips  and  other  food  dropped  by  ths 
cattle.  On  such  pickings,  and  the  wash  and  offal  from 
the  farm  kitchen,  aided  by  a  few  raw  potatoes,  Swedes,  or 
mangold,  and  in  summer  by  green  vetches,  a  moderate 
number  of  store  pigs  can  be  got  into  forward  condition, 
fattened  very  quickly,  by  putting  ttew 
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into  pens  and  improving  their  fare.  There  is  no  cheaper 
way  of  fattening  hogs  than  by  feeding  them  on  boiled  or 
■teamed  potatoes,  mashed  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
barley  or  pease-meal  When  barley-meal  aWe  is  used,  it 
should  be  mixed  with  cold  water,  and  allowed  to  soak  for 
twelve  hours  before  being  given  to  the  hogs.  A  few 
morsels  of  coal  should  be  frequently  thrown  into  their 
troughs.  These  are  eaten  with  evident  relish,  and  conduce 
to  the  health  of  the  animals. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  most  approved  methods 
of  cutting  up,  curing,  and  disposing  of  carcases  of  pork,  is 
given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
voL  xL,  p.  585. 

Section  3. — Poultry. 

is  a  class  of*  stock  deserving  more  attention  than  farmers 
generally  give  it  There  are,  indeed,  few  farm-yards  un- 
tenanted by  fowls  of  some  sort,  and  few  homesteads  with- 
out a  poultry-house.  It  is  rare,  however,  to  meet  with 
an  instance  where  the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry 
is  conducted  with  the  care  and  intelligence  so  frequently 
bestowed  on  other  kinds  of  live  stock.  Now,  if  poultry 
is  kept  at  all,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  it  is  surely 
worth  while  to  use  rational  means  for  securing  the  object 
in  view.  To  have  good  fowls,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  dry,  warm,  well-ventilated  house,  in  which  they  may 
roost  and  deposit  their  eggs.  This  house  must  be  kept 
dean,  and  ita  tenants  regularly  supplied  with  abundance 
of  suitable  food.  Constant  and  careful  attention  is  also 
absolutely  indispensable.  On  farms  of  the  lesser  sort, 
this  duty  is  usually  undertaken  by  the  farmer's  wife  or 
daughters.  It  will,  however,  in  most  cases  be  better 
to  entrust  the  entire  charge  of  the  poultry  to  some  elderly 
female  servant,  who  shall  give  her  undivided  attentioc 
to  it 

The  kinds  of  poultry  most  suitable  for  a  farm-yard  are 
the  common  fowls,  geese,  and  ducks.  Turkeys  and  guinea- 
fowl  are  difficult  to  rear,  troublesome  to  manage,  and  less 
profitable  than  the  other  sorts.  Of  the  common  fowl  there 
are  now  many  excellent  and  distinct  breeds.  The  Cochin 
China  or  Shanghae  is  the  largest  breed  we  hare.  They 
ire  hardy  and  very  docile ;  their  flesh  is  of  good  quality 
when  young  ;  their  eggs,  of  a  buff  colour,  are  comparatively 
small  but  excellent  in  flavour,  and  are  produced  in  great 
abundance.  The  hens  resume  laying  very  soon  after  hatch- 
ing a  brood  ;  sometimes  so  soon  as  three  weeks.  They  are 
the  more  valuable  from  the  circumstance  that  their  principal 
laying  season  is  from  October  to  March,  when  other  fowls 
are  usually  unproductive.  Tho  Dorkingt,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  as  the  speckled,  the  silver,  and  the 
white,  are  not  excelled  by  any  breed  for  general  usefulness. 
The  hens  are  peculiarly  noted  for  their  fidelity  ip  brooding, 
and  their  care  of  their  young.  The  Spanish  fowls  are  very 
handsome  in  their  plumage  and  form,  have  very  white  and 
excellent  flesh,  and  lay  larger  eggs  than  any  other  breed. 
The  Polith  and  Dutch  every-day  layers  are  peculiarly 
suitable  where  eggs  rather  than  chickens  are  desired,  as 
the  hens  of  both  these  breeds  continue  to  lay  for  a  long 
time  before  showing  any  desire  to  brood. 

It  is  to  bo  recommended  that,  except  in  situations  where 
a  good  price  can  be  got  for  chickens,  the  return  should  be 
sought  for  chiefly  in  eggs. 

A  suitable  stock  of  fowls  being  selected,  paint  must  bo 
taken  to  preserve  their  health  and  other  good  qualities  by 
breeding  only  from  the  best  of  both  sexes,  and  these  not 
too  near  akin.  A  very  simple  plan  for  securing  this  is  to 
•elect  a  cock,  and  not  more  than  six  or  eight  hens,  of  the 
best  that  can  be  got,  to  entrust  these  to  the  care  of  some 
neighbouring  tottager,  whose  dwelling  is  sufficiently  apart 
to  prevent  intercourse  with  other  fowls,  and  then  to  use 


only  the  eggs  from  these  selected  fowls  for  the  general 
hatching.  There  are  many  advantages  in  such  a  course. 
The  whole  stock  of  fowls  can  thus  be  had  of  uniform 
character  and  superior  quality.  If  it  suit  the  fancy  or 
object  of  the  owner,  his  fowls  may  be  of  several  distinct 
breeds  without  any  risk  of  their  intermingling ;  the  select 
breeding  stocks  can  be  kept  up  by  merely  changing  the 
cock  every  second  year,  and  not  more  than  one  cock  to 
thirty  hena  need  be  kept  for  the  general  stock,  as  it  is  no 
consequence  whether  their  eggs  are  impregnated  or  not 
Besides  having  the  run  of  the  barn-door,  cattle-courts, 
and  stack-yard,  fowls  are  greatly  benefited  by  having  free 
access  to  a  pasture  or  roomy  grass-plot  If  the  latter  is 
interspersed  with  evergreen  shrubs  so  much  the  better,  as 
fowls  delight  to  bask  under  the  sunny  side  of  a  bush, 
besides  seeking  shelter  under  it  from  sudden  rain.  Their 
court  should  also  be  at  all  times  provided  with  clean  water, 
and  a  heap  of  dry  sand  or  coal-ashes,  in  which  they  wallow, 
and  free  themselves  from  vermin.  To  keep  them  in  pro- 
fitable condition,  they  require,  besides  scraps  from  the 
kitchen  and  refuse  of  garden  stuffs,  Ac.,  a  daily  feed  of 
barley  or  oats  at  the  rate  of  a  fistful  to  every  three  or  four 
fowls.  In  cold  weather  they  are  the  better  of  having 
some  warm  boiled  potatoes  thrown  down  to  them,  as  also 
chopped  liver  or  scraps  of  animal  food  of  any  kind.  There 
is  an  advantage  in  having  the  poultry-house  adjoining  to 
that  in  which  cattle-food  is  cooked  in  winter,  as,  by  carry- 
ing the  flue  of  the  furnace  up  the  partition-wall,  the  fowls 
get  the  benefit  of  the  warmth  thus  imparted  to  their  roost- 
ing-place.  Saw-dust,  dried  peat,  or  burnt  clay,  are  suitable 
materials  for  littering  poultry-houses,  and  are  preferable  to 
straw.  By  strewing  the  floor  with  such  substances  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  each  time  carefully  removing  the  pre- 
vious application,  and  storing  it  with  the  mingled  drop- 
pings of  the  fowls  under  cover,  a  valuable  manure  can  be 
secured  When  100  common  fowls,  a  score  of  geese, 
and  a  dozen  or  two  of  ducks  are  kept,  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  manure  produced  by  them,  if  kept  by  itself 
and  secured  from  the  weather,  will  surprise  those  who 
have  not  made  trial  of  such  a  plan. 

Of  late  years  the  breeding  of  poultry  has  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  become  quite  a  passion.  Not  only 
have  many  separate  treatises  been  published  entirely  de- 
voted to  this  subject  hut  every  agricultural  periodical  now 
bears  evidence  to  the  popularity  of  this  pursuit 


ion  4. — 


of  Live  Stock  under 

Time  was  when  every  such  treatise  as  the  present  was 
expected  to  contain  a  description  of  the  diseases  to  which 
the  domesticated  animals  are  most  subject,  and  instructions 
for  their  treatment  under  them.  But  now  that  farriery  is 
discarded  and  veterinary  medicine  is  taught  in  colleges, 
the  handling  of  such  a  subject  is  obviously  beyond  the 
province  of  a  practical  farmer.  A  few  general  observations 
is  all,  therefore,  that  we  offer  regarding  it  The  province 
of  the  stockmaster  obviously  is  to  study  how  to  orevent 
disease,  rather  than  how  to  cure  it  For  this  end  let  him 
exercise  the  utmost  care,  first,  in  selecting  sound  and 
vigorous  animals  of  their  respective  kinds,  and  then  in 
avoiding  those  errors  in  feeding  and  general  treatment 
which  are  tho  moot  frequent  causes  of  disease.  When 
cases  of  serious  disease  occur,  let  the  best  professional  aid 
that  is  available  be  instantly  resorted  to ;  but  in  all  those 
cases  which  farmers  usually  consider  themselves  competent 
to  treat  we  advise  that  they  should  trust  rather  to  good 
nursing,  and  to  the  healing  power  of  nature,  than  to  that 
indiscriminate  bleeding  and  purging  which  is  so  < 
resorted  to,  and  which  in  the  majority  of  < 
of  good. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

mPBOVEMRXT  or  WABTK  tXXt>8. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  progress  which  agriculture 
kaa  made,  and  the  immense  amount  of  capital,  energy, 
and  skill  which  for  generations  has  bean  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  improvement  of  our  soil,  there  are  still  large 
portions  of  the  surface  of  our  country  lying  in  their  natural 
state,  and  usually  classed  under  the  head  of  Watte  Lands, 
in  contradistinction  to  those  which  are  under  tillage,  or  hare 
at  some  time  been  subjected  to  the  plough.  Of  this  (so 
called)  waste  land  bat  a  limited  portion  is  absolutely 
unproductive.  Much  of  it  is  capable  of  being  converted 
into  arable  land,  and  doubtless  will  in  course  of  time  be 
so  dealt  with,  but  in  the  meantime  this  class  of  waste 
lands,  and  very  much  more  that  will  never  be  tilled,  is  of 

rt  and  steadily  increasing  value  as  sheep-walks.  Even 
this  purpose  most  of  it  is  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provement, and  would  well  repay  it  These  lands  are 
comprised  under  the  following  descriptions : — let,  Those 
hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  Great  Britain  which,  from 
their  steep  and  rugged  surface  and  ungenial  climate,  are 
unfit  for  tillage ;  2d,  Those  which  lie  uncultivated  owing 
to  natural  poverty  of  soil,  its  wetness,  or  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  encumbered  with  stones ;  3d,  Bogs  and  mosses  ; 
■\'\,  Lands  so  near  the  sea-level  as  to  be  more  or  less 
liable  to  be  submerged ;  and  6th,  Blowing  sands. 

Section  L — Improvement  of  nigh-lying  Sheep  Pasture*. 

The  lands  referred  to  under  the  first  of  these  heads  are 
of  very  great  extent,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  much  of  the  high 
grounds  in  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland. 
These  high  grounds  afford  pasturage  for  innumerable  flocks 
of  sheep  of  our  valuable  mountain  breeds.  The  business 
of  sheep-farming  has  received  a  great  stimulus  of  late  years 
trom  the  ever-growing  demand  for  sheep  to  consume  the 
srrecn  crops  of  arable  districts.  These  upland  sheep-walks 
are  accordingly  rising  in  value,  and  their  improvement 
is  becoming  every  day  of  increasing  importance.  The  im- 
provement of  these  hill  grazinga  embraces  these  leading 
features,  viz.,  drainage,  shelter,  and  enclosure.  Until  of 
late  years  our  hill  flocks  were  peculiarly  liable  to  the  rot 
and  other  diseases  arising  from  the  presence  of  stagnant  and 
flood  water  upon  their  pastures.  Many  grazinga  that  had 
at  one  time  an  evil  reputation  on  this  account  now  yield 
sound  and  healthy  sheep,  solely  from  the  care  with  which 
they  have  been  drained.  To  guard  against  the  pernicious 
effects  of  flooding,  the  courses  of  brooks  and  runnels,  which 
in  heavy  rains  overflow  their  grassy  margins,  are  straight- 
ened, deepened,  and  widened,  to  such  an  extent  as  is 
required  to  carry  off  all  flood  water  without  allowing  it  to 
overflow.  Some  grounds  are  naturally  so  dry  that  this  is 
all  that  is  required  to  render  them  safe.  But  in  general 
the  slopes  and  hollows  of  hilly  grounds  abound  with  springs 
and  deposits  of  peat,  and  with  flats  on  which  water  stag- 
nates after  rain.  On  well-managed  grounds  such  places  are 
covered  with  a  network  of  open  drains  or  shallow  ditches, 
about  30  inches  wide  at  top  and  half  as  many  deep,  by 
which  superfluous  water  is  rapidly  carried  off.  The  cutting 
of  these  drains  costs  from  8a  to  10s.  per  100  rods  (of  six 
yards  each).  In  pastoral  districts  there  are  labourers  who 
are  skilled  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  to  whom  the  laying 
out  of  the  lines  is  frequently  entrusted,  as  well  as  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work.  On  very  steep  places  they  are  careful 
to  avoid  a  run  directly  down  the  declivity,  as  a  strong 
current  of  water  in  such  circumstances  gutters  the  bottom 
of  the  drain,  and  chokes  those  below  with  the  debris 
thus  produced;  but  with  this  exception  the  drains  are 
always  run  straight  down  the  greatest  slope  of  the  ground 


When  such  drains  have  been  properly  mnde,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  them  statedly  overhauled  and  kept  in  good 
order. 

Next  in  importance  to  drainage  is  good  and  sufficient 
shelter.  This,  in  the  absence  of  natural  coppices  of  bird 
or  hazel,  is  provided  by  means  of  clumps  and  belts  of  it 
plantation.  These  should  always  be  of  such  extent  that 
the  trees  may  shelter  each  other  as  well  as  the  aheep 
Trees  planted  in  a  mass  always  shoot  up  faster  than  ■ 
narrow  strips,  and  restrain  the  snow-drift  which  passes 
through  the  Utter.  A  shepherd  who  knows  the  groin  i 
well  should  always  be  consulted  about  the  sites  of  socfc 
plantations.  The  conditions  requisite  are,  that  the  soil  be 
such  as  trees  will  grow  in  ;  that  it  be  so  far  removed  from 
any  brook,  ravine,  or  bog,  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  flock  from 
all  aides;  that  there  be  rough  herbage,  such  as  heather, 
gone,  or  rushes,  near  at  hand,  which  the  sheep  may  be 
able  to  get  at  in  deep  snow ;  that  it  be  contiguous  to  the 
sheep-walk,  and  placed  so  as  to  afford  defence  against  tie 
most  prevalent  winds.  A  less  costly  shelter  is  formed  by 
building  what  are  called  etells,  which  consist  of  a  simple 
dry-stone  wall  enclosing  a  circular  space  twenty  yards  or 
so  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  on  one  aide ;  or  forming  s 
cross,  in  one  angle  of  which  the  sheep  find  shelter  from 
whatever  point  the  wind  blows.  A  haystack  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  such  defences. 

It  is  a  further  point  of  importance  to  have  such  grarinri 
surrounded  with  a  ring  fence,  consisting  either  of  dry- 
stone  walls,  turf  walls  with  wire  a-top,  or  a  simple  wine 
fence.  This  prevents  trespass;  and  the  sheep  having 
freedom  to  range,  without  watching,  up  to  the  boundary, 
more  of  them  can  be  kept  on  the  ground  than  when  they 
are  ever  and  anon  turned  back  by  the  shepherd.  These 
needful  and  inexpensive  improvements  are  now  generally 
attended  to  over  the  wide  pastoral  districts  of  the  Scottish 
border  counties.  In  the  remote  Highlands  they  are  still 
much  neglected.  There  are,  however,  few  agricultural  im- 
provements which  yield  so  quick  and  certain  a  return. 

Section  2. — Reclaiming  of  Moor  Land*. 

The  improvement  of  the  second  class  of  these  unre- 
claimed lands  is  now  much  facilitated  by  the  readiness  with 
which  portable  manures  can  be  obtained  for  them.  Drain- 
ing and  enclosing  here  necessarily  demand  the  first  atten- 
tion. In  some  cases  the  land  is  so  encumbered  with  atonei 
that  careful  trenching  of  the  whole  surface  is  the  only  way 
of  getting  rid  of  them.  In  the  north  of  Scotland  many 
thousands  of  acres  formerly  useless  have  been  converted 
into  valuable  arable  land  by  this  means. 

In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  there  are  extensive 
tracts  of  this  muiry  soil,  producing  only  a  scanty  and 
coarse  herbage,  which  are  susceptible  of  remunerative  im- 
provement We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  submit  to  the 
reader  the  following  detailed  account  of  a  euccWnl 
instance  of  this,  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  George  A  Grey, 
Esq.  of  Millfield  Hill,  Northumberland  :— 

"  It  is  said  that  'necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.'  I  w»  ' 
told  by  some  of  my  friends  that  I  had  given  too  high  a  pries  for  thtf 
estate,  and  that  it  would  be  a  dearer  farm  to  ma  now  than  whea  I 
rented  it  from  Lord  Grey.  To  overcome  this  opinion  or  fact,  I 
thought  of  several  plana  of  making  it  more  rem  ma  move,  **a 
decided  on  that  which  I  am  now  about  to  describe. 

"  On  the  high  part  of  the  farm,  at  an  elevation  of  from  400  toSM 
feet  above  the  sea,  I  had  upwards  of  100  acres  of  moorland  of  a  r«* 
description,  which  had  never  been  under  the  plough.  This  connitfi 
of  short  heath,  bilberry  bushes,  and  dry  white  bent  grass,  sodsioA 
dry  deep  moss,  delightful  as  a  Turkey  carpet  under  loot,  and  excel- 
lent excursive  ground  for  old  hunters,  with  a  small  portion  of  «;  r*Kj 
grass  snd  rushes  in  the  damp  hollow*.  The  soil  is  of  a  free  torsi* 
and  barley  loam  on  the  rotten  whinstone.  By  planting  on  the  wwt 
side,  and  in  some  places  suitable  for  shelter,  I  reduced  the  coasti'.' 
to  about  100  acres.    This  I  divided  into  three  fields  ef  aW« 
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"  Mr  great  dread  wu  the  length  of  time  which  tuch  a  rough  dry 
•urfac*  would  require  to  decompoM  sufficiently  to  allow  of  culti  ration, 
hiring  wen  heathery  moor*  in  many  parta  of  Scotland  lying  for  two, 
three,  aad  four  year*  before  crop*  could  b*  obtained,  owing  to  th* 
gnat  eorer  of  coarse  vegetation  preventing  the  furrow  from  lying 
orer,  and  keeping  tha  land  so  open  and  dry  through  torn  met  that  if 
*  haird  of  corn  or  green  crop  wa*  obtained,  it  would  wither  away 
in  dry  weather. 

"I  had  heard  of  paring  and  burning,  bnt  knew  nothing  of  the 
riroce**.  I,  however,  obtained  the  necessary  information  very  much 
from  air  Langlanda  of  Bewick,  who  had  practised  it  to  a  consider- 
till  extent  With  what  I  aaw  there  I  waa  so  much  pleased  that  I 
determined  to  proceed  at  once. 

"  I  also  aaw  Mr  Langlands  *  work  done  by  a  paring-plongh,  such 
as  is  used  in  the  south  of  England,  with  a  wide  plate  to  cut  a  fuirow 
of  10  or  IS  inche*  in  width.  On  the  point  of  this  i*  an  upright 
piece  of  steel,  which  cuts  and  divide*  the  heath, — the  mould-board 
tarns  the  farrow  over  flat  on  its  back,  and  from  end  to  end  of  the 
landing  the  furrows  lay  aide  by  side  like  planks  from  a  saw-mill,  and 
wtr*  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 

"  1  must,  however,  remark,  as  a  caution  to  other*  agalnit  falling 
into  the  same  error  a*  I  did,  that  this  land  had  been  in  tillage  at 
some  former  time,  and  was  in  ridge*  with  a  regular  surface,  *o  that 
when  the  plough  wa*  art,  it  cut  the  whole  furrow  at  a  uniform  depth, 
and  was  drawn  by  two  horses  with  ease,  and  at  an  expense  of  about 
tight  shilling*  per  acre. 
"  I  got  this  plough,  and  gave  it  a  fair  trial,  but  from  my  land 


aving  been  laid  smooth,  it  cut  one  part  as  thin  a*  wee  eriehed, 
and  th*  next  yard  perhepe  aix  or  twelve  inches  thick,  which  caused 
a  great  extra  expense  in  drying,  lifting,  and  burning,  and  wasted 
mare  soil  than  was  necessary  or  desirable.  Also  my  land  having  a 
great  deal  of  small  whins  tone  below  the  turf,  the  steel  plate  frequently 
got  injured  and  broken.  It  waa  therefore  with  great  reluctance  laid 
aside,  and  the  ordinary  method  of  poring  by  hand  adopted,  which  i* 
slower  and  much  more  expensive,  but  very  perfect  It  oaves  soil 
and  cheapens  the  burning  operation,  the  paring  being  so  thin  when 
th*  heath,  Jtc,  waa  divided,  that  light  eould  be  seen  through  th* 
•od,  which  was  only  held  together  with  the  roots  and  fibre*. 

"I  began  with  No.  1  field  in  July  1849.  I  let  the  paring  and 
burning  to  a  company  at  25a.  per  acre,  but  they  mad*  low  wage*, 
and  after  getting  more  than  their  work  came  to,  gave  up  the  job. 
I  then  got  some  experienced  hands  to  pare,  and  paid  them  the  usual 
wages,  at  that  time  9a.  per  week,  and  gava  them  their  food,  say  13*. 
per  wecV,  the  work  being  vary  hard.  The  total  coat  of  thi* 
ateraged  m*  24s.  fid.  per  acre.  A  portion  of  the  top  part  of  No.  1 
wa*  left  undone  owing  to  the  latency  of  the  season.  Thi*  was  dry 
benty  turf.  It  was  ploughed  in  the  common  way,  and  grew  no  oat* 
in  1550.  It  waa  again  ploughed  end  much  harrowed  and  rolled, 
and  sown  with  the  remainder  of  the  field  in  1851  with  rape,  and  ha* 
grown  only  a  few  plants  at  wide  distance*.  It  is  still  in  such  a  dry 
nndecompoaed  state  that  although  it  is  on  the  high  part  of  thi 
field  where  aheep  draw  to  lie,  I  do  not  expect  that  it  will  grow  a  crop 
ef  corn  next  year ;  while  a  portion  which  was  pared  down  the  middle 
of  it  grew  good  corn  and  rape. 

"A  portion  of  No.  2  field  wa*  also  ploughed  b  the  ordinary  way. 
This  was  moist  land,  growing  shorter  and  sweeter  grass  than  any 
Khar.  It  grew  a  very  thin  irregular  crop  of  oats  in  1650,  not  within 
three-quarter*  per  acre  of  the  pared  land,  but  is  now  (1851)  bearing 
a  good  crop  of  oeta,  that  field  being  a  aeeond  time  is  oat  crop.  To 
return : 

"  I  had  a  fair  crop  of  rape  in  the  autumn  of  1849  on  a  consider* 
able  portion  of  No.  1,  where  it  waa  sown  in  tolerable  season  daring 
all  August ;  after  that  it  appeared  to  be  too  late.  All  waa,  however, 
ploughed  np  at  once  to  secure  the  aahea,  and  waa  well  harrowed  and 
•own  with  oats  in  the  spring  of  1850.  The  pared  land  turned  out 
to  be  much  too  thickly  town  at  four  bushel*  per  acre.  Corn  tiller* 
so  much  on  such  land  that  in  some  parte  it  prevented  it  from 
coming  to  maturity.  I  have  since  sown  much  thinner,  *ay  three 
bushels  per  acre,  and  even  in  some  degree  I  find  the  same  fault  there 
being  from  five  to  eight  stem*  from  one  root  My  crop  of  1850 
turned  out  to  be  30  bushels  per  acre,  but  it  wa*  on  the  point  of  being 
cut  when  the  high  wind  in  August  devastated  thia  district,  and 
that  lying  high  and  fully  exposed  to  the  wind  suffered  most  severely. 
I  should  say  it  waa  not  below  «;x  quarter*  per  acre,  and  th*  quality 
of  the  grain  good. 

"  Is  June  and  July  1850  I  pared  No.  S  by  the  aame  hands  who 
finished  my  work  the  previous  year.  I  let  the  burning  of  it  to  an 
Irishman  at  2a.  Od.  per  acre,  binding  him  to  burs  it  close]  v  piled  np 
in  pood -sired  heaps  like  hay -cock*,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  aahea 
is  th*  shape  of  smoke  into  the  atmosphere. 

"Thia,  with  the  paring,  coat  me  on  80  acre*  19*.  CJ.  per  acre.  I 
got  20  acres  of  it  ploughed  and  sown  with  white  turnip*,  broadcast 
in  July  end  August.  I  had  a  cloae  sice  crop,  though  the  root*  were 
•malL  which  kept  a  Urge  flock  of  sheep  for  several  week*.  This 
had  th*  good  effect  of  treading  down  the  Land  and  making  it  plough 
Op  better  for  oat*. 

"Vim.  1  and  2  were  limed  at  th*  rote  of  7  load*  per  aero,  la 


t  rape,  by  mixing  4  lb.  ot 
»  for  an  acre,  and  rowing 
Top  ia  very  cloae  and  fine, 
an  early  day  in  August  to 


Jus*  1851  No.  1  wa*  sown  broadcast  with  rape,  by  mixing  4  lb.  or 
rap*  teed  with  one  bushel  of  oat  ihcllLng*  foi 
them  out  of  *  grass-teed  machine.    The  crop  i 
and  ha*  kept  twenty  score*  of  aheep  f 
thi*  date  (September  27th). 

"  No.  2  in  1851  wa*  again  sown  with  oata,  which  proved  a  very 
fine  crop,  as  also  did  No.  S.  The  produce  waa  about  nine  quarter* 
per  acre.  The  oat*  are  very  thick  and  tall,  and  have  very  long,  large 
needs,  and  the  grain  ia  plump  and  good ;  the  stalks  being  strong,  the 
crop  is  not  lodged  to  a*  to  injur*  the  yield.  1  estimate  it  at  cer- 
tainly 7  i  quarter*  per  acre,  but  shall  calculate  it  at  0  quarter*. 

"  I  aow  on  that  land  the  tandy  oat  being  e*rly,  not  liable  to 
lodge  nor  to  ahake  in  moderately  nigh  win  da,  although  it  wa*  not 
proof  against  that  of  1 850.  . 

"  Previously  to  breaking  up  I  drained  with  pipe*  all  the  land 
which  required  drying,  of  which  I  shall  give  a  statement,  along  with 
the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  whole. 

"  The  result  shows  that  if  I  had,  some  years  ago,  when  price*  of 
grain  were  good,  done  as  a  tenant  what  1  have  dene  now,  I  should 
nave  been  amply  repaid  by  the  first  or  second  crop*,  and  have  had 
my  farm  for  th*  remainder  of  a  twenty -one  years'  lease  worth  fully 
£100  a  year  more  than  when  I  began. 

"The  result  of  my  experience  is,  that  I  neither  agree  with  the 
generality  of  Scotsmen  nor  with  many  Southern*.  The  former 
are  of  opinion  that  burning  wastes  the  vegetable  matter,  which 
ahould  be  kept  to  decompose  and  enrich  the  soil,  not  considering 
that  at  once  the  land  receive*  a  rich  dreaaing  of  aahea  quite  tonal  to 
two  quarter*  of  bone*,  or  4  or  5  cwt  of  the  best  guano ;  and  that 
during  the  several  years  which  such  a  alow  process  would  require  to 
take  place,  the  land  might  be  much  more  enriched  by  growing  and 
having  eaten  upon  it  fine  crops  of  rape  and  turnip,  and  by  producing 
heavy  corn  crop*,  which  would  in  a  much  ahortor  apace  be  returned 
to  it  in  the  thape  of  manure  ;  and  also  that  by  the  process  of  burn* 
the  land  is  freed  from  the  larva;  of  insecte,  *uch  a*  grub*,  slugs, 
Ac.  sc.,  which  are  engendered  among  the  rough  graas, 
fostered  for  a  length  of  time  under  the  rough,  dry,  undecotn  posed 
turf ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  length  of  time  which  the  speculator  i* 
kept  out  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  and  inter 
th*  former  returned  with  the  latter  after  the  first  or  at 


"Th*  Utter,  again  (the  Engliahmen),  are  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  repeating  the  operation  of  burning,  eves  after  the  land  ha* 
lain  in  gram  only  for  a  few  years,  when  it  might  a*  well  be  ploughed 
and  cultivated  without  inch  expense,  thereby  unneceaa 
the  roil,  there  not  being  the  aame  difficulties  to  be 
the  same  advantage  to  be  gained  from  it 


"  I  ahould  certainly  burn  all  land  with  a  roujjh  harsh 
and  ahould  as  certainly  plough  and  sow  all  land  with  a  sweet  grassy 
face  upon  it 

,  "  In  my  opinion  there  are  few  farm*  in  thi*  country  which  do  not 
contain  certain  portions  of  land  capable  of  remunerative  improvement, 
and  I  have  shown  that  such  improvement  ia  quite  within  the  acopo 
of  a  tenant  with  a  lease,  without  which  no  mas  ess  farm  well,  at 
least  is  the  Northumbrian  system.  Would  it  not  be  better,  then, 
for  landlords,  tenants,  and  th*  country  generally,  were  tenants  to 
employ  labourer*  on  work*  *o  speedily  remunerative  to  themselves, 
rather  than  ran  to  their  landlord  whenever  they  feel  the  screw,  and 
ask  for  abatement  of  rest  or  to  be  allowed  to  plough  out  some  piece 
of  valuable  old  grass,  or  otherwise  cross  crop  their  land,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  tome  temporary  advantage,  but  in  the  end  to  th* 
inevitable  injury  of  all  concerned  f  (Signed)  "  O.  A,  Osrr. 
"MiMeldHM,  Dee.  1,  1851." 

From  a  statement  of  outlay  and  return*  appended  to  the 
above  paper  it  appears  that  the  profit*  on  the  three  fields 
were  respectively  £50,  12s.  5d,  £84,  19s.  3d.,  and  £39, 
2s.  9d,  from  which,  however,  there  falls  to  be  deducted 
the  expense  of  fencing  (£35),  leaving  a  gross  profit  of 
£139,  14s.  54 

Section  3. — Reclaiming  of  Bog*. 
The  reclamation  of  extensive  bogs,  or  deposits  of  peat, 
ia  a  more  arduous  undertaking,  requiring  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  capital  and  longer  time  before  a  return  is 
obtained  from  it  The  extent  of  land  of  this  description 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  very  great  Very  exagge- 
rated statements  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  its 
improvement  have  often  been  published,  and  not  a  few 
persons  have  incurred  serious  loss  by  rashly  undertaking 
this  kind  of  work.  On  the  other  hand,  when  bogs  are 
favourably  situated  with  reference  to  a  command  of  marl 
or  other  calcareous  matter,  to  assist  in  their  decomposition 
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reclamation  has  proved  a  very  profitable  speculation.  The 
well-known  instance  of  Chat  Moss  in  Lancashire  affords  so 
interesting  an  example  of  this  that  we  shall  here  quote 
a  description  of  it 

"Chat  Moss,  well  known  m  that  black  barren  swamp  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  contain*  6000  acre*,  one-half  of  which  la 
in  the  township  of  Barton,  and  the  remainder  in  the  townahip*  of 
Bedford,  Astl-y,  and  Woreley. 

"  The  principal  part  of  this  mow,  which  lie*  in  Barton  townahip, 
belongs  to  the  Trahord  family,  and  i*  entailed,  bat  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Sir  Thomas  de  Trefford  appears  to  have  obtained,  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  hut  century,  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  grant  a 
ninety-nine  year*'  lease  of  2500  acres  to  a  Mr  Wakefield,  who  about 
the  year  1805  disposed  of  hi*  interest  in  it  to  th*  lata  William 
Roecoe,  of  literary  celebrity,  who  spent  s  large  sum  in  a  fruitleaa 
endeavour  to  improve  it,  failing  in  which,  the  lease  was  sold  in  1821 
to  other  parties.  J,  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Woolden  Hall,  bought 
1300  acre*  ;  the  1st*  Edward  Bainea,  M.P.  for  Leeds,  purchased  the 
remaining  1200  acre*.  The  moat  extensive  and  successful  efforts 
at  improving  this  moss  have  been  made  on  a  part  of  the  1200  acre* 
bought  by  Mr  Bainea,  who,  besides  occupying  the  part  operated 
upon  by  Mr  Roscoe,  improved  a  considerable  breadth  himself,  and 
let  several  portions  to  other  parties,  who  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  improving  small  portions.  The  most  extensive  opera- 
tions, however,  upon  the  whole,  have  been  carried  oat  by  s  company 
to  whom  Mr  Bainea,  in  1828,  granted  a  lease  of  650  acres  for  68  years, 
the  remainder  of  the  original  term,  at  a  nominal  rent  for  the  first 


increasing  gradually  till  at  the  sad  of  five  years  the  rent 
attained  its  maximum  of  £165  per  annum  for  the  550  acres.  This 

t  the  time  the 


at  "the  tiros  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
Iway  was  in  progress  of  being  made  on  the  property, 
thers,  of  some  practical  fanners,  and  originated 
with  William  Reed,  who  for  the  three  first  years  was  the  manager, 
and  resided  on  this  farm,  which  they  called  Barton  Moss  farm. 
Daring  that  psriod  I  had  ^™^T^}£J^ 


Tim  t,  and  of  witnessing  the 
and  various  experiments. 

"  The  first  operation,  that  of  draining,  bad  been  effected  by  open- 
ing side  drains  at  intervals  of  fifty  yards,  into  which  were  laid 
covered  ones  six  yards  apart,  at  right  angles  with  sad  emptying 
into  the  open  side  drain*. 

"  The  moss  being  in  s  semi-fluid  stats,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
slowly  with  draining,  taking  out  only  one  graft  or  depth  st  a  time, 
allowing  it  to  remain  a  week  or  s  month,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  before  taking  out  the  second  graft ;  this  admitted  of 
the  sides  becoming  consolidated,  and  of  the  second  graft  being  taken 
out  without  the  mosa  closing  in.  It  was  sgain  allowed  to  remain 
as  before  till  sufficiently  dry  to  admit  of  the  third  being  removed. 

"  The  open  drains  were  made  3  feet  wide  and  8  feet  6  inches  deep, 
and  the  covered  drains  16  inches  wide  and  3  feet  deep ;  the  last  graft  of 
the  latter  being  only  about  6  inches  wide  st  the  top,  tapering  to  4 
inches  st  the  bottom,  and  being  taken  oat  of  the  middle  of  the* 
cat,  left  s  shoulder  on  each  side.  The  sod  or  graft  first  taken  out 
had  by  this  time  become  tough  and  dry,  and  was  placed,  with  the 
heath  side  downwards,  in  the  shoulder,  thus  leaving  th*  narrow  spit 
st  the  bottom  open  for  s  depth  of  sbout  1 4  inches  ;  the  other  square 
sod  being  pat  on  the  top,  completed  the  drain." 

"The  cost  of  this  mod*  of  draining,  Including  the  aids  drains, 
was  sbout  88s.  per  acre.  The  drains  first  pot  in  required  to  be 
renewed  in  s  few  years,  in  consequence  of  the  moss  becoming  so 
much  consolidated  and  reduced  in  -  height  that  the  plough,  as  well 
as  the  horses'  feet,  broke  through  the  roof,  although  the  horses  were 
shod  with  'pattens,'  or  boards  of  about  10  inches  square,  with  th* 
angle*  taken  off.  The  second  draining,  however,  was  mors  perma- 
nent, and  would  probably  not  have  required  renewing  for  many 
years  but  for  the  moles,  which  have  been  very  troublesome  in 
working  down  to  the  drains,  and  filling  them  up  in  various  places  ; 
ao  that  th*  operation  of  draining  ha*  required  to  be  partially  renewed 
in  every  field,  and  in  many  of  them  entirely  so  ;  ana  thus  the**  little 
animals  have  been  the  cause  of  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
coet  of  labour.  It  has  subsequently  been  found  advisable  to  put 
the  under  drains  in  st  4  yards,  instead  of  6  yards  asunder,  and  the 
advantage  in  one  crop  has  been  quite  sufficient  to  pay  the  extra  coat. 
A  two-horse  engine  was  erected,  which  drives  the  thrashing-machine, 
straw-carter,  and  crushing-mill ;  and  the  escaps-stoam  from  it 
una  the  horses'  food. 

'  The  buildings  were  erected  principally  of  timber,  covered  with 
halted  felt 

'  After  draining,  making  roads,  and  burning  off  ths  heath  plant, 
the  land  was  scarified  lengthwise  of  the  fields  by  an 


ssphalt 

••  1A 


with  knives  shaped  like  coulters,  reversed,  sharp  on 
side,  fixed  in  two  bars,  and  drawn  by  three  horses  yoke< 

"The  tough  surface  was  by  this  means  cut  st  every  four  tn< 
ths  land  waa  then  ploughed  across  the  scarifying  ;  a  roller, 
rounded  with  knives,  was  next  passed  seross  th*  plough  ; 
this  the  land  wa,  well  harrowed  till  sufficiently 


•ur- 
efter 


"  From  60  to  100  cubic  yards  of  marl  were  put  on  an  acre,  and 
in  th*  following  summer  ths  land  was  manured,  also  by  means  of 
ths  movabl*  railway,  at  ths  rate  of  fifty  tons  of  black  Manchester 
manure  par  acre,  and  planted  with  potatoes,  which  were  followed 
by  wheat,  sown  with  red  clover  ana  ryegrass,  for  mowing  tot  oes 
or  two  years ;  then  oats  and  potatoes,  4c,  ss  before-  These  wets 
all  flourishing  crops  ;  the  wheat  in  particular  looked  bright  ix  1 
beautiful.  The  potatoes  were  sold  for  £25  and  £30  per  acre,  which 
more  than  paid  the  whole  cost  of  improvement.  Mr  John  Beu, 
resident  bailiff,  has  made  many  valuable  experiments  relative  te 
the  improvement  of  raw  moss,  one  of  which  has  resulted  in  a  dis- 
co very  likely  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  which  is,  that  > 
mixture  of  lime  and  salt  applied  a  while  before  seeding,  with  the 
addition  of  a  good  dressing  of  guano,  in  the  proportion  of  four  too 
of  lime  and  five  cwt  of  salt  per  sere,  qualifies  it  to  produce  s 
crop  of  potatoes  or  oats  equal  to  that  after  the  application  of  49 
yards  of  marl  per  acre,  It  is  essential  that  the  mixture  should  he 
spread  white  it  is  hot  Mr  Even*  (one  of  the  proprietors)  is  coa- 
vmoed  that  the  peat  on  the  surface  ought  never  to  be  burned  ;  te 
ha*  always  found  that,  when  the  heath  sod  is  turned  down  todeesj, 
much  better  crops  have  been  obtained  than  when  it  has  been  burst 
off,  or  than  when  the  top  has  been  taken  away  either  for  fuel  tr 
other  purposes.  What  are  termed  moss  fallows,— that  is,  part*  whki 
have  had  ths  moss  taken  off  for  fuel,— will  never  bear  so  good  serct- 
aa  the  upper  surface,  however  deep  the  moss  may  be  underneath. 

About  a  century  ago,  Lord  Karnes,  on  becoming  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate  of  Blair-Drummond,  in  the  county 
of  Perth,  began  the  improvement  of  a  large  tract  of 
leas  moss  by  a  totally  different  process  from  that 
detailed.  In  this  case  the  moss  had  accumulated  upon  s 
good  alluvial  clay  soiL  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempts  being 
made  to  improve  the  moss  itself,  it  was  floated  off  piecemeal 
into  the  neighbouring  Firth  of  Forth.  The  supply  of  water 
required  for  this  purpose  was  obtained  from  the  river  Teith, 
from  which  it  was  raised  to  the  requisite  height  by  s 
powerful  water-wheeL  Being  conveyed  through  the  moss 
in  channels,  successive  layers  of  peat  were  dug  and  throws 
into  these  channels, which  were  shifted  as  occaaic 
until  the  whole  inert  mass  was  removed  A  thin 
next  the  clay  was  burnt,  and  the  ashes  used  as 
An  immense  extent  of  moss  has  thus  been  got  rid  of  on 
that  estate  and  on  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  -  as 
extensive  tract  of  country,  where  formerly  only  a  few  snipes 
and  muir-fowl  could  find  subsistence,  has  been  converted, 
as  if  by  magic,  into  a  rich  and  fertile  cane  of  alluvial  soil, 
worth  from  £3  to  £5  per  acre." 


Stction  I.— Reclaiming  of  Fen 

We  next  notice  the  fen  lands  of  England  "  In  populxr 
language,  the  word  /«*  designates  all  low  wet  lands, 
whether  peat-bog,  river  alluvium,  or  salt  marsh  ;  but  in  ths 
great  Bedford  level,  which,  extending  itself  in  Cambridge- 
shire and  five  adjoining  counties,  is  the  largest  tract  of  fen 
land  in  the  kingdom,  the  farmer  always  distinguishes,  sod 
it  is  thought  conveniently  and  correctly,  between  fen  land 
and  marsh  land  By  the  former  they  mean  land  partly 
alluvial  and  formed  by  river  floods,  and  partly  accumulated 
by  the  growth  of  peat  Such  lands  are  almost  invariably 
of  a  black  colour,  and  contain  a  great  percentage  of  carbon. 
By  marsh  lands  they  mean  low  tracts  gained  from  the  sea, 
either  by  the  gradual  silting  up  of  estuaries  or  by  artificial 
embankments."  Low-lying  peat  occurs  in  small  patches  in 
nearly  every  maritime  county  of  Britain,  being  usually 
separated  from  the  sea  or  from  estuaries  by  salt  marsh  or 
alluvium.  There  is  a  large  extent  of  such  land  in  Somerset- 
shire yet  but  partially  drained,  and  a  still  larger  breadth 
in  Lancashire,  where  its  improvement  makes  steady  pro- 
gress. In  Kent,  on  the  seaboard  of  Norfolk,  on  both  shores 
of  the  Humber,  and  stretching  along  the  sides  of  its  tribu- 
taries, there  are  immense  tracts  of  this  description  of  land. 
But  these  are  all  exceeded  in  importance  by  the  "  great 
level  of  the  fens,  which  occupies  the  south-eastern  quarter 
of  Lincolnshire,  the  northern  half  of  Cambridgeshire,  sad 
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spreads  also  into  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Hunting- 
don, and  Northampton.  Its  length  is  about  70  miles,  its 
breadth  from  3  or  4  to  30  or  4p  miles,  the  whole  area  being 
upwards  of  1060  square  miles,  or  680,000  acres.  On  the 
map  the  fens  appear  like  an  enlargement  of  the  Wash,  and 
in  reality  hare  the  aspect  of  a  sea  of  land,  lying  between 
that  bay  and  the  high  lands  in  each  of  the  above-named 
counties,  which  seem  to  form  an  irregular  coast-line  around 
it"  This  fen  country  has  for  centuries  been  tbe  scene  of 
drainage  operations  on  a  stupendous  scale.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  great  basin  of  the  fens  is  lower  than  the  sea, 
the  level  varying  from  four  to  sixteen  feet  below  high- 
water  mark  in  the  German  Ocean.  The  difficulty  of  drain- 
ing this  flat  tract  is  increased  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  ground  is  highest  near  the  shore,  and  falls  inland 
towards  the  foot  of  the  slope.  These  inland  and  lowest 
grounds  consist  of  spongy  peat,  which  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  retain  water.  The  rivers  and  streams  which 
flow  from  the  higher  inlands  discharge  upon  these  level 
grounds,  and  originally  found  their  way  into  the  broad 
and  shallow  estuary  of  the  Wash,  obstructed  in  all  direc- 
tions by  bars  and  shifting  Band-banks.  These  upland 
waters  being  now  caught  at  their  point  of  entrance  upon 
the  fens,  are  confined  within  strong  artificial  banks,  and 
so  guided  straight  seaward.  They  are  thus  restrained  from 
flooding  the  low  grounds,  and  by  their  concentration  and 
momentum  assist  in  scouring  out  the  silt  from  the  narrow 
channel  to  which  they  are  confined.  The  tidal  waters  are 
at  the  same  time  fenced  out  by  sea-banks,  which  are  pro- 
vided at  proper  intervals  with  sluice  doors,  by  which  the 
waters  escape  at  ebb-tide.  To  show  the  extent  ol  these 
operations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  whole  sea-coast 
of  Lincolnshire  and  part  of  Norfolk,  a  line  of  at  least  130 
miles,  consists  of  marsh  lands  lower  than  the  tides,  and  is 
protected  by  barrier  banks,  besides  which  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  river  embankments.  When  this  does 
not  provide  such  a  drainage  as  to  admit  of  cultivation,  the 
watek  is  lifted  mechanically  by  wind  or  steam  mills  into 
the  main  aqueducts. 

The  first  use  of  steam-engines  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing was  in  Deeping  fen,  where,  in  1824-5,  two,  of  80  and 
60  horse-power  respectively,  were  erected.  By  means  of 
these  two  engines  upwards  of  20,000  acres  have  now  a 
good  drainage,  whereas  formerly  forty-four  wind-mills, 
with  an  aggregate  power  of  400  horses,  failed  to  keep 
them  sufficiently  dry.  The  scoop-wheel  of  the  larger 
engine  is  28  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  float-boards  are  6 
feet  wide.  It  was  intended  to  have  a  "  dip "  of  5  feet, 
but  the  land  has  subsided  so  much  in  consequence  of  the 
draining  that  it)  seldom  has  a  dip  of  more  than  2  feet  9 
inches.  The  water  is  lifted  on  an  average  7  feet  high. 
When  both  engines  are  at  work  they  raise  300  tons  weight 
of  water  per  minute. 

The  soil  of  the  fens  consists  for  the  most  part  of  dark- 
coloured  peat,  from  1  to  8  or  1 0  feet  in  depth.  The  surface 
in  general  is  not  pure  peat,  but  is  mixed  with  silt  or  other 
soil.  Under  this  there  is  in  general  a  stratum  of  brown 
spongy  peat,  which  sometimes  rests  upon  gravel,  but  for 
the  most  part  upon  clay,  which  usually  contains  a  portion 
of  calcareous  matter.  The  removal  of  the  water  has  of 
course  been  the  primary  improvement ;  but  subsidiary  to 
this  the  rapid  amelioration  and  great  fertility  of  the  fen 
lands  are  largely  due  to  this  fortunate  conjunction  of  clay 
•ad  peat  The  early  practice  of  the  fen  farmers  was  to 
P*re  and  burn  the  surface,  grow  repeated  crops  of  rape, 
<*ts,  wheat  Ac.,  and  burn  again.  The  subsidence  of  the 
■ofl  subsequent  to  the  draining  and  repeated  paring  and 
burning,  brought  the  surface  nearer  to  the  subjacent  clay, 
which  the  cultivators  by  and  by  began  to  dig  up  and  spread 
over  the  surface.    This  practice  is  now  univwaal,  and  its 
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continued  use,  together  with  careful  cultivation  and  liberal 
manuring,  has  changed  a  not  very  productive  peat  into  one 
of  the  most  fertile  soils  in  the  kingdom.  Nowhere  in  our 
country  has  the  industry  and  skill  of  man  effected  greater 
changes  than  in  the  fens.  What  was  once  a  dismal  morass, 
presenting  to  the  view  in  summer  a  wilderness  of  reeds,' 
sedges,  and  pools  of  water,  among  which  the  cattle  waded, 
and  in  winter  almost  an  unbroken  expanse  of  water,  is 
now  a  fertile  corn  land.  The  fen  men,  who  formerly  lived 
upon  the  adjacent  high  lands,  and  occupied  themselves  with 
fishing,  fowling,  and  attending  to  their  cattle,  have  now 
erected  homesteads  upon  the  fen  lands,  divided  them  by 
thorn  hedges,  and  brought  them  into  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation. 

We  referred  at  the  outset  to  the  distinction  betwixt  fen 
land  and  marth  land.  The  following  pertinent  observa- 
tions on  the  reclamation  of  marsh  land  are  extracted  from 
Mr  David  Stevenson's  paper  in  the  Highland  i 
tural  Society  $  Transaction*,  vol.  iii.,  1871. 

First,  In  order  to  insure  success,  the  space  to  be  reclaimed  must 
be  within  the  influence  of  water  containing  much  alluvial  matter, 
and  not  on  the  shores  of  an  open  sandy  estuary. 

Secondly,  The  spaces  to  be  reclaimed  should  be  allowed  to  receive 
the  deposit  left  by  the  tide  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible,  and  no 
attempt  should  be  made  entirely  to  exclude  the  water  from  them, 
until  they  have  by  gradual  accretion  attained  the  level  of  at  least 
ordinary  spring  tides. 

Tbe  first  case  to  which  I  tbsU  refer  is  Loch  Foyle,  s  situation 
where  the  amount  of  salt  water  greatly  preponderates  over  the  fresh. 
Extensive  reclamation*  have  been  made  there,  and  I  have  received 
from  Mr  O.  Henry  Wiggins,  of  Londonderry,  some  note*  regarding 
them,  from  which  I  extract  the  following  interesting  information: — 
"After  the  aalt  water  had  been  excluded,  ahallow  surface  draine 
were  made  with  spades  or  forks,  and  In  about  two  year*  ryegrass 
grew  pretty  freely :  exceptional  spot*  remained  barren  for  some  time. 
The  gras*  was  followed  by  oats,  which  improved  as  the  aalt  left  the 
•oil.  Deeper  draining  allowed  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  clover ; 
afterwards,  on  deeper  draining,  all  ordinary  crop*  began  to  grow 
well— wheat  beana,  turnip*,  mangold,  and  carrots— but  all  requiring 
fully  a*  much  manure  as  any  old  upper  land.  These  slobUnds, 
says  Mr  Wiggins,  yield  a  great  return  for  manure,  but  i 
manure  on  the  lower  and  damper  portions.  Feorin 
without  manure. 

"Whenever  the  ditches  have  so  far  drained  the  soil  as  to 
of  its  becoming  cracked  and  open  to  the  sir,  the  crops  b 
increase  in  produce,  but  the  full  value  of  the  soil  is  never 
until  thoroughly  under-drained  with  tile  or  (tone  ;  it  then 
yield*  excellent  crop*  of  almost  any  produce,  clover  and  I, 
for  hay  being  perhaps  the  most  profitable.  Grazing  the  land  doe*  not 
answer,  exoept  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  September; 
after  this  the  soil  is  too  cold  and  damp  for  the  beast*  to  Be  down, 
and  they  begin  to  fail." 

The  expense  of  these  intakes  on  the  Foyle  may  be  taken  at 
about  £20  an  acre  to  get  them  from  the  sea ;  the  expense  of  bring- 
ing the  land  when  got  into  cultivation  will  come  to  at  least  £10 
mors ;  making  a  total  of  £30  per  acre.  The  beat  lands  are  worth 
60a  to  40*.  the  Cunningham  or  Scotch  acre,  and  the  lowest  and 
wettest  parts  perhaps  not  more  than  10s.— say  30s.  round  ss  s  fair 
average.  To  this  has  to  be  added  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the 
bank*  and  pumping  water ;  so  that  I  believe  Mr  Wiggina  is  right 
when  he  says  that  no  great  profit  can  be  expected,  and  that  these 
matters  are  generally  undertaken  by  hopeful  and  energetic  enthu- 
siasts, who  seldom  realise  their  expectations,  and  afterwards  fall  into 
the  hands  of  other  parties,  who  are  perhaps  rather  more  successful. 

The  reclamations  made  by  tbe  Ulveraton  and  Lancaster  Railway 
in  Morecambs  Bay  were  rapidly  formed  by  the  embankment  for 
carrying  the  railway,  which  was  made  in  pretty  deep  water.  Like 
the  Foyle,  there  is  also  predominance  of  sea- water.  Mr  O.  Drewry,  of 
Holker  in  Lancashire,  baa  favoured  me  with  the  following  informa- 
tion : — "  A  portion  of  the  land  enclosed  by  the  railway  in  1850  was 
grassed  over,  and  the  remainder  was  sand  without  any  vegetation  on 
it  After  it  was  levelled  it  was  divided  into  field*  by  open  ditches 
and  wire  fence* ;  the  ditches  had  to  be  made  very  wide  at  the  top,  in 
order  to  get  them  to  stand.  The  land  was  then  drained  with  3-inch 
pipe*,  each  drain  opening  into  the  ditch  at  each  aide  of  the  field. 
The  tiles  were  all  covered  round  with  peat  moaa,  to  act  as  s  filter  to 
prevent  the  sand  from  running  into  them.  The  sand  is  so  fine 
that  without  this  precaution  the  drains  would  have  filled  up  very 
quickly.  The  drainage  is  the  great  difficulty,  as  they  are  very  apt  to 
nil  up  after  every  precaution  has  been  taken. 

On  the  portion  which  Was  greased  over,  two  crops  of  oats 
token,  and  than  it  was  green-cropped.    It  grew  for  a  few 
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good  crops  of  wheut,  Leant,  and  clover,  u  well  ss  Swediah  turnip* 
mul  mangolds  ;  but  though  s  great  quantity  of  manure  was  used, 
the  crops  fell  off,  and  at  present  it  is  nearly  all  in  grass.  The 
portion  which  was  bare  sand  was  treated  in  the  same  wsy,  except 
sa  to  the  first  two  crops  of  oats.  It  wss  green-cropped  after  it  had 
been  enclosed  about  two  years.  After  the  railway  wss  made  there 
was  no  means  of  silting  the  land  The  tide  was  entirely  kept  out ; 
had  it  been  admitted,  this  land  would  havs  been  much  mors  valu- 
able and  much  higher— we  would  then  have  had  a  better  drainage 
sad  s  richer  sand.  That  portion  which  wss  grossed  orer  si  the 
time  it  wss  enclosed  is  still  much  the  best. 

"  When  land  is  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  the  first  thing  to  be  looked 
to  is  s  good  outfall  for  the  water,  snd,  when  It  is  poasi  ble,  no  doubt 
it  is  very  desirable  that  the  land  should  be  silted  up  gradually. 
In  our  case  this  could  not  be  done,  as  the  reclamation  of  the  land 
wss  s  very  secondary  affair." 

Id  the  district  called  Marshland,  in  Norfolk,  extending 
between  the  Ouse  and  the  Nen ;  in  that  called  South 
Holland,  in  Lincolnshire,  stretching  between  the  Nen  and 
the  Welland  ;  northward  of  Spalding,  and  also  north-east 
of  Boston,  there  is  a  considerable  tract 


tract  of  marine  clay  soiL 
In  Marshland  this  is  chiefly  arable  land,  producing  large 
crops  of  wheat  and  beans  ;  but  in  Lincolnshire  it  forms 
exceedingly  fine  grazing  land.  This  tract  lies  within  the 
old  Roman  embankment  by  which  the  district  was  first 
defended  from  the  ocean.  Outside  this  barrier  are  the 
proper  ma  rah  lands,  which  have  been  reclaimed  in  portions 
at  successive  periods,  and  are  still  intersected  in  all  direc- 
tions by  ranges  of  banks.  The  extraordinary  feature  of 
this  tract  is,  that  the  surface  outside  the  Roman  bank  is 
3  or  4  feet  higher  than  that  in  the  inside,  and  the 
level  of  each  new  enclosure  is  more  elevated  than  the  pre- 
vious one.  The  land  rises  step  by  step  as  the  coast  is 
approached,  so  that  the  most  recently  reclaimed  land  is 
often  12  or  even  18  feet  higher  than  the  lowest  fen 
land  in  the  interior,  the  drainage  from  which  must 
nevertheless  be  conveyed  through  these  more  elevated 
marshes  to  the  sea. 

Lands  such  as  some  of  those  which  we  have  just  been 
describing  are  often  greatly  improved,  or  rather  may  be 
said  to  be  made,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  irrigation 
called  "  warping."  It  is  practicable  only  in  the  case  of 
land  lying  below  the  level  of  high  tide  in  muddy  rivers. 
It  is  little  more  than  a  century  since  it  was  first  practised 
in  England,  the  first  instance  of  it  being  near  Howden,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Humber.  But  although  the  practice  is 
comparatively  new  in  Britain,  it  has  long  been  in  use  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Italy,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Mr  Cadell :— "  In  the  Val  de  Chiana,  fields 
that  are  too  low  are  raised  and  fertilised  by  the  process 
called  eolmata,  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  field  is  surrounded  by  an  embankment  to  confine  the 
water.  The  dike  of  the  rivulet  is  broken  down  so  as  to 
admit  the  muddy  water  of  the  high  floods.  The  Chiana 
itself  is  too  powerful  a  body;  of  water  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  ;  it  is  only  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Chiana 
that  are  thus  used.  This  water  is  allowed  to  settle  and 
deposit  its  mud  upon  the  field  The  water  is  then  let  off 
into  the  river  at  the  lower  end  of  the  field  by  a  discharg- 
ing course  called  tcolo,  and  in  French  canal  d'ecoulement. 
The  water-course  which  conducts  the  water  from  a  river, 
either  to  a  field  for  irrigation  or  to  a  mill,  is  called  yora. 
In  this  manner  a  field  will  be  raised  5£  and  sometimes  7  A 
feet  in  ten  years.  If  the  dike  is  broken  down  to  the  bottom, 
the  field  may  be  raised  to  the  some  height  in  seven  years ;  but 
then  in  this  case  gravel  is  also  carried  in  along  with  the 
mud  In  a  field  of  25  acres,  which  had  been  aix  years 
under  the  process  of  eolmata,  in  which  the  dike  was  broken 
down  to  within  3  feet  of  the  bottom,  the  process  was  seen  to 
be  so  far  advanced  that  only  another  year  was  requisite  for 
its  completion.  The  floods  in  this  instance  had  been  much 
charged  with  soil.  The  water  which  comes  off  cultivated 
land  completes  the  process  sooner  then  that  which  comes 


off  hill  and  woodland  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Yal  di 
Chiana  has  been  raised  by  tho  process  of  eolmata,"1 

Section  5. — Blowing  Sand*. 

On  many  parts  of  our  sea-coasts,  and  especially  in  the 
Hebrides,  there  occur  extensive  tracts  of  blowing  saadi, 
which  are  naturally  not  only  sterile  themselves,  but  a  source 
of  danger  to  better  lands  adjoining  them,  which  in  some 
instances  have  been  quite  ruined  by  the  sand  deposited 
upon  them  by  the  winds.  This  mischief  is  effectually  pre- 
vented by  a  process  beautifully  simple  and  useful,  namely, 
planting  the  sand-banks  with  sea  bent-grass  (Anmdo 
arenaria),  the  matting  fibres  and  stems  of  which  not  only 
bind  the  sand,  but  clothe  it  with  a  herbage  which  is  relished 
by  cattle,  and  which,  being  able  to  resist  the  severest  winter 
weather,  furnishes  a  valuable  winter  forage  in  those  bleak 
situations.  The  bent-grass  can  be  propagated  by  seed, 
but  in  exposed  situations  it  is  found  better  to  transplant 
it.  This  operation  is  performed  betwixt  October  snd 
March,  as  it  succeeds  beet  when  the  sand  is  moist  and 
evaporation  alow. 

CHAPTER  XX. 


According  to  the  method  proposed  at  the  outset,  w 
now  offer  a  few  observations  on  several  topics 
with 


\. —Of  the  Tenure  of  Land. 

The  extent  of  land  in  Great  Britain  occupied  by  it* 
owners  for  agricultural  purposes  bears  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  area.  The  yeoman  class  is  still 
numerous  in  several  parte  of  England,  but  must  have 
diminished  greatly  from  that  continuous  amalgamation  of 
small  estates  into  large  ones  which  has  formed  a  marked 
feature  in  our  social  history  during  the  present  century. 


This  change,  although  to  be  regretted  on  public  grounds, 
has  had  a  favourable  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
for  it  almost  invariably  happens  that  a  larger  produce  is 
obtained  from  land  when  it  is  occupied  by  a  tenant  thau 
when  it  is  cultivated  by  its  proprietor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  land  of  the  country  is  now,  with  trifling  exceptions, 
let  out  to  professional  farmers  in  quantities  varying  from 
the  rood -allotment  of  the  village  labourer  to  the  square 
miles  of  the  Highland  grazier.  Farms  of  all  sizes  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  any  district,  and  most  important  it 
is  that  this  should  be  the  case  ;  but  the  extent  of  farms  fa 
chiefly  determined  by  the  amount  of  hired  labour  employed 
upon  them,  and  the  measure  of  personal  superintendence 
on  the  part  of  the  tenant  which  the  kind  of  husbandry 
pursued  upon  them  calls  for.  We  accordingly  find  that 
in  very  fertile  tracts,  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  and  in  dairy 
districts,  they  seldom  exceed  200  acres  ;  where  the  ordinary 
alternate  husbandry  is  practised  the  average  ranges  from 
300  to  400 ;  in  more  elevated  tracts,  where  a  portion  of 
natural  sheep-walk  is  occupied  along  with  arable  land,  it 
rises  to  800  or  1000 ;  while  that  of  the  sheep  graxings  of 
our  hills  and  mountains  is  limited  only  by  the  capital  of 
the  tenant.  About  a  century  ago  there  occurred  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain  a  similar  amalgamation  of  small 
holdings  into  farms  of  the  sizes  which  we  have  now  re- 
ferred to  as  is  at  present  in  progress  in  Ireland  This 
enlargement  of  farms,  with  the  employment  of  increased 
capital  in  their  cultivation,  insures  a  more  rapid  reclams 
t  i  on  of  waste  lands,  and  general  progress  of  agriculture  op 
to  a  certain  point,  than  would  otherwise  take  plsce.  But 
as  every  step  in  advance  beyond  this  point  implies  aa 
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increase  of  outlay  in  proportion  to  the  extent,  and  the  need 
for  closer  superintendence,  it  seema  likely  that,  in  future, 
the  aire  of  arable  farms  will  not  further  increase,  but  may 
rather  be  expected  to  approximate  toward*  that  which  at 
"  l  suburban  districts. 


Farms  are  held  either  by  yearly  tenancy  or  under  leases 
for  a  specified  number  of  years.  The  latter  plan  is  that 
upon  which  nearly  the  whole  lands  of  Scotland  are  let ; 
and  it  obtains  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  in  West  Norfolk,  and  in  Lancashire. 
But  with  these  and  other  exceptions,  amounting  altogether 
to  about  a  tenth  part,  the  farms  of  England  are  held  by 
yearly  tenancy,  which  can  be  terminated  by  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  giving  the  other  six  months'  notice  to 
that  effect  This  precarious  tenure  has  been  attended  by 
far  fewer  changes  than  a  stranger  might  suppose,  owing 
to  the  highly  honourable  conduct  for  which  English  pro- 
prietors as  a  class  have  Ion?  been  noted.  On  all  the  large 
estates  it  is  quite  common  to  find  families  occupying  farms 
of  which  their  ancestors  hare  been  tenants  for  generations, 
or  even  for  centuries.  The  mutual  esteem  and  confidence 
which  usually  subsist  between  such  landlords  and  tenants 
are  undoubtedly  much  to  the  credit  of  both,  but  not  the  leas 
has  the  system,  as  a  whole,  operated  unfavourably  for  all 
concerned  ;  for  however  numerous  and  striking  the  excep- 
tions, it  is  yet  the  fact  that  under  this  system  of  tenancy- 
it-will  less  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  improvement  of 
farms,  less  labour  has  been  employed,  and  less  enterprise 
displayed  in  their  ordinary  cultivation,  less  produce  has 
been  obtained  from  them  by  the  occupiers,  and  less  rent 
has  been  received  for  them  by  the  owners,  than  in  the 
case  of  similar  lands  let  on  leases  for  a  term  of  years. 
These  different  results  ensue,  not  because  tenants  with  leases 
ire  abler  men  or  better  farmers  than  their  neighbours  who 
are  without  them,  but  solely  bcause  the  one  system  re- 
cognises certain  important  principles  which  the  other 
ignore*  It  is  contrary  to  human  nature  to  expect  that 
any  body  of  men  will  as  freely  invest  their  capital,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  money,  skill,  or  labour,  in  a  business 
yielding  such  slow  returns  as  agriculture,  with  no  better 
guarantee  that  they  or  their  families  shall  reap  the  fruits 
of  it  than  the  continued  good-will  of  existing  proprietors 
or  those  who  any  day  may  succeed  them,  as  they  will 
do  with  the  security  which  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years 
affords.  It  does  therefore  seem  strange  that  a  majority 
of  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  should  be  tenants-at- will, 
and  still  more  strange  that  they  should  be  so  of  choice. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
tenantry  of  England  are  even  less  disposed  to  accept  of 
leases  than  their  landlords  are  to  grant  them  The  latter 
cling  to  the  system  because  of  the  greater  control  which 
they  thereby  retain  over  their  estates,  and  the  greater 
political  influence  with  which  it  invests  them :  the  former 
do  so  because  low  rents  are  one  of  its  accompaniments. 
Since  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  agricultural  produce,  there  are  indications  that 
neither  landlords  nor  tenants  are  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
system  of  tenancy-at-will  as  they  once  were.  Not  only  is 
the  granting  of  leases  becoming  more  common  than  it  has 
hitherto  been,  but  there  is  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of 
tenants  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  that  guarantee  for  the 
realising  of  their  capital  which  tenant-right  affords  to  en- 
terprising farmers  who  may  have  unexpectedly  to  quit  their 
farms.  In  certain  districts  of  England  this  claim,  called 
Umant-right,  has  been  recognised  so  long  that,  apart  either 
.from  written  stipulation  or  statutory  enactment,  it  has,  by 
mere  usage,  attained  to  something  like  a  legal  standing. 
In  Lincolnshire  an  out-going  tenant  can,  by  virtue  of  this 
isagt,  claim  from  his  landlord  or  successor  repayment,  in 
certain  definite  proportions,  of  the  cost  of  such 


tions  of  a  specified  kind  as  he  may  have  made  during  the 
last  years  of  his  occupancy,  and  the  benefits  of  which  his 
removal  hinders  him  from  realising  in  the  natural  way. 

Tenant-right  is  certainly  a  valuable  adjunct  to  tenancy- 
at-will,  but  still  it  does  not  meet  the  real  exigencies  of  the 
case.  There  are  feelings  inherent  in  man's  nature  which 
cause  him  to  recoil  from  exertions  the  fruits  of  which  are 
as  likely  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  stranger  as  by  himself  or  his 
family.  This  repugnance,  and  its  paralysing  influence,  is 
not  to  be  removed  by  a  mere  " Tight"  to  pecuniary  com- 
pensation. It  is  certainty  of  tenure— so  far  at  least  as 
human  arrangements  can  be  certain — which  will  really 
induce  a  farmer  to  throw  his  whole  heart  into  his  business. 
It  is  accordingly  to  this  principle  that  leases  owe  their 
value,  and  by  it  also  that  the  only  weak  point  in  them 
is  to  be  accounted  for.  The  first  years  of  a  lease  are 
usually  characterised  by  an  energetic  performance  of  various 
improvements,  whereas  towards  its  close  there  is  usually 
such  a  withdrawing  even  of  ordinary.outlay  as  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  interests  of  both  landlord  and  tenant  There 
is  at  present  a  very  generally  entertained  opinion  that 
this  inconvenience  would  be  obviated  by  engrafting  the 
system  of  tenant-right  upon  that,  of  leasea  So  strongly 
has  the  current  of  opinion  been  running  in  this  direction 
that  a  bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  legislature  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  on  out-^oing  tenants  a  legal  claim  to 
compensation  for  certain  specified  investments  which  may 
have  been  made  by  them,  but  of  which  their  removal  hinders 
them  from  reaping  the  benefit  This  bill  further  provided 
that  in  the  event  of  a  tenant  having  erected  buildings  for 
his  own  accommodation  without  the  sanction  of  his  landlord, 
he  should  have  a  right  to  remove  the  materials  if  the 
landlord  or  incoming  tenant  declined  to  purchase  them. 
Through  accidental  circumstances  this  bill  was  withdrawn 
without  being  discussed,  but  it  is  certain  to  be  re-intro- 
duced, and  sooner  or  later  to  be  passed.  It  is  now  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  land  cannot  be  cultivated  to  its  full 
measure  of  productiveness  without  a  large  investment  of 
capital,  and  that  this  outlay,  when  once  incurred,  cannot 
be  recouped  for  several  years  at  the  least  It  is  in  vain, 
therefore,  to  expect  that  these  so  much  needed  investments 
will  be  made  until  those  who  should  make  them  are  secured 
against  having  their  property  confiscated  by  a  six  months' 
notice  to  quit 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  twenty-one  years 
is  the  proper  duration  for  an  agricultural  lease.  Such  a 
term  suffices  to  give  confidence  to  the  tenant  in  embarking 
his  capital,  and  secures  to  the  landlord  his  legitimate 
control  over  his  property,  and  due  participation  in  its 
varying  value.  It  is  generally  felt  by  tenants  that  the 
lease  or  document  in  which  their  agreement  with  their 
landlord  is  engrossed  might  with  advantage  be  much 
shortened,  as  well  as  simplified  in  its  terma  When  treating 
of  the  succession  of  crops  we  have  already  expressed  our 
views  regarding  those  restrictive  clauses  which  usually 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  such  writings.  Such  restric- 
tions are  of  course  introduced  with  the  view  of  guarding 
the  property  of  the  landlord  from  deterioration ;  but  when 
he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  incompetent  or  dishonest 
tenants,  they  entirely  fail  to  secure  this  object,  and  yet  are 
a  hindrance  and  discouragement  to  enterprising  and  con- 
scientious tenants.  It  is  probable  that  the  existence  of 
the  laws  of  distraint  in  England  and  hypothec  in  Scotland, 
which  give  to  landlords  a  lien  over  the  effects  of  their 
tenantry  in  security  for  the  payment  of  the  current  year's 
rent  has  had  its  influence  in  adding  to  the  number  and 
stringency  of  these  clauses,  and  has'encouraged  the  practice 
of  letting  lands  by  tender  to  the  highest  offerer.  For  the 
law  in  question,  by  rendering  landlords  to  a  considerable 
of  the  I 
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of  the  occupier*  of  their  land,  has  obviously 
a  direct  tendency  to  render  them  less  cautious  than  they 
would  otherwise  be,  and  to  induce  them,  when  tempted 
by  the  promise  of  high  rents,  to  trust  more  to  this  legal 
security  than  to  the  moral  character,  business  habits,  pro- 
fessional skill,  and  pecuniary  competency  of  candidates  for 


Section  2. — Cdpuat  required  for 

The  amount  of  capital  that  is  required  in  order  that  the 
business  of  fanning  may  be  conducted  advantageously,  is 
largely  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  &&,  of  each 
farm,  the  system  of  management  appropriate  to  it,  the  price 
of  stock  and  of  labour,  and  the  terms  at  which  its  rents 
are  payable.  In  the  case  of  land  of  fair  quality,  on  which 
the  alternate  husbandry  is  pursued,  and  when  the  rents 
are  payable  as  the  produce  is  realised,  £10  per  acre  may 
be  regarded  as  an  amount  of  capital  which  will  enable  a 
tenant  to  prosecute  his  business  with  advantage  and  com- 
fort. In  letting  a  farm,  a  landlord  not  only  does  a  just  and 
prudent  thing  for  himself,  but  acts  as  a  true  friend  to  his 
proposed  tenant,  when  he  insists  upon  being  shown  that 
the  latter  is  possessed  of  available  funds  to  an  amount 
adequate  to  its  probable  requirements. 

The  importance  of  the  topics  to  which  we  have  thus 
referred  is  happily  expressed  by  Mr  Pusey,  when,  after 
enumerating  various  agricultural  desiderata,  he  says,  "  In 
some  degree  none  of  us  carry  out  all  that  is  in  our  power ; 
but  want  of  capital  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  tenure 
of  farms  are,  I  suppose,,  the  two  principal  causes  of  this 


Section  3. — Education  of  Farmer*. 
But  the  mere  possession  of  capital  does  not  qualify  a 


for  being  a  farmer,  nor  is  there  any  virtue  inherent  in 
a  lease  to  insure  his  succexa.  To  these  must  be  added 
probity,  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  diligence  in  pro- 
secuting it.  These  qualifications  are  the  fruits  of  good 
education  (in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  term),  and  are  no 
more  to  be  looked  for  without  it  than  good  crops  without 
good  husbandry.  Common  school  instruction  will,  of 
course,  form  the  groundwork  of  a  farmer's  education  ;  but 
to  this  should  be  added,  if  possible,  a  classical  curriculum. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  ask,  "  Of  what  use  are  Greek  and 
Latin  to  a  farmer  1"  Now,  apart  from  the  benefit  which 
it  is  to  him,  in  common  with  other  men,  to  know  the 
structure  of  language,  and  to  read  with  intelligence  the 
literature  of  his  profession,  which  more  and  more  abounds 
in  scientific  terminology,  we  believe  that  no  better  discipline 
for  the  youthful  mind  has  yet  been  devised  than  the  classical 
course  which  is  in  use  in  our  best  public  schools.  Of  this 
discipline  we  desire  that  every  future  farmer  should  have 
the  advantage.  But  the  great  difficulty  at  present  lies  in 
finding  appropriate  occupation  for  such  youths  between 
their  fifteenth  and  twentieth  yean.  In  many  cases  the 
sons  of  farmers  are  during  that  period  put  to  farm  labour. 
If  they  are  kept  statedly  at  it,  and  are  made  proficient  in 
every  kind  of  work  performed  on  a  farm,  it  is  a  good  pro- 
fessional training  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  more  common 
ono — at  least  as  regards  the  sons  of  the  larger  class  of 
farmers — which  consists  of  loitering  about  without  any 
stated  occupation,  attending  fairs  and  markets,  and  pro- 
bably the  race-course  and  hunting-field,  ia  about  the  most 
absurd  and  pernicious  that  can  well  be  imagined.  Such 
youths  are  truly  to  be  pitied,  for  they  are  neither  inured 
Co  bodily  labour  nor  afforded  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. It  need  not  surprise  any  one  that  such  hapless  lads 
often  prove  incompetent  for  the  struggles  of  life,  and  have 
to  yield  their  places  to  more  vigorous  men  who  have  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  "  bearing  the  yoke  in  their  youth."  Unless 
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young  men  are  kept  at  labour,  either  of  mind  or  of  body, 
until  continuous  exertion  during  stated  hours,  confinement 
to  one  place,  and  prompt  obedience  to  their  superior! 
have  ceased  to  be  irksome,  there  is  little  hope  of  their  either 
prospering  in  business  or  distinguishing  themselves  in  their 
profession.  Owing  to  the  altered  habits  of  society,  then 
is  now  less  likelihood  than  ever  of  such  young  persou 
as  we  are  referring  to  being  subjected  to  that  arduooi 
training  to  bodily  labour  which  w 
practice ;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  an 
of  study  to  take  ita  place.  Many 
deavour  to  supply  this  want  by  placing  their  sons  for  several 
years  in  the  chambers  of  an  attorney,  estate-agent,  or  land 
surveyor,  partly  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  accounts,  but  especially  for  the  sake  of  the  while- 
some  discipline  which  is  implied  in  continuous  application 
and  subjection  to  superiors.  It  is  also  common  for  such 
youths  to  be  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  a  winter  or  two  to 
attend  the  class  of  agriculture  in  the  University,  sad 
perhaps  also  that  of  chemistry,  and  the  Veterinary  College 
classes.  This  is  well  enough  in  ita  way  ;  but  there  u 
wanting  in  it  an  adequate  guarantee  that  there  is  real 
study— the  actual  performance  of  daily  mental  work.  The 
agricultural  college  at  Cirencester  appears  to  come  mora 
fully  up  to  our  notion  of  what  is  needed  for  the  professional 
training  of  farmers  than  any  other  institution  which  we  yet 
possess.  We  shall  rejoice  to  see  such  opportunities  cf 
instruction  ss  it  affords  multiplied  in  Great  Britain.  After 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  such  a  course  of  training  as  we 
hare  now  indicated,  young  men  would  be  in  circumstance* 
to  derive  real  advantage  from  a  residence  with  some  ex- 
perienced practical  farmer,  or  from  a  tour  through  the  best- 
cultivated  districts  of  the  country.  We  are  well  aware  that 
what  we  have  now  recommended  will  appear  sufficiently 
absurd  to  the  still  numerous  class  of  persons  who  believe 
that  any  one  has  wit  enough  to  be  a  farmer.  But  tfiow 
who  are  competent  to  judge  in  the  case  can  well  afford  to 
smile  at  such  ignorance.  They  know  that  agriculture  u  at 
once  an  art,  a  science,  and  a  business ;  that  the  researches 
of  naturalists,  chemists,  geologists,  and  mechanicians  are 
daily  contributing  to  the  elucidation  of  its  principles  and 
the  guidance  of  its  practice ;  and  that  while  its  pursuit! 
afford  scope  for  the  acutest  minds,  they  are  relished  by  the 
most  cultivated.  As  a  business  it  shares  to  the  full  in  the 
effects  of  that  vehement  competition  which  is  experienced 
in  every  other  branch  of  industry,  and  has  besides  many 
risks  peculiar  to  itself.  The  easy  routine  of  the  olden 
time  is  gone  for  ever;  and  without  a  good  measure  of  tact, 
energy,  and  industry,  no  man  can  now  obtain  s  hvelihood 
by  farming.  It  is  desirable  that  all  this  should  be  known, 
as  nothing  has  been  more  common  than  for  parents  who 
have  sons  too  dull  to  be  scholars  or  too  indolent  for  trade, 
to  put  them  to  farming;  or  for  persons  who  have  earned  t 
competency  in  some  other  calling  to  covet  the  (supposed) 
easy  life  of  a  farmer,  and  find  it  to  their  sorrow  a  T 
and  ill-requited  one. 


4. — Farm 

The  agriculture  of  a  country  must  ever  be  largely 
affected  by  the  condition  and  character  of  the  peasantry  by 
whom  ita  labours  are  performed.  An  acute  observer  has 
shown  that  in  England  a  poor  style  of  farming  and  low 
wages — that  good  farming  and  high  wages,  usually  c 
together  ;  and  that  a  low  rate  of  wages  is  significantly 
associated  with  a  high  poor-rate.  The  worst  paid  and 
worst  lodged  labourers  are  also  the  most  ignorant,  the 
most  prejudiced,  the  most  reckless  and  insubordinate 
The  eminence  of  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  is  doe  in 
large  measure,  to  the  moral  worth  and  intelligence  of  her 
peasantry.   For  this  she  is  indebted  to  the  early  establish 
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t  ox  nc  r  parochial  schools,  and  to  tne  sterling  quality  ot 
the  elementary  education  which  the  children  of  her  tenantry 
and  peasantry  have  for  generations  received  in  these 
sehcola  together.  These  schools  had  unfortunately  become 
inadequate  to  the  increased  population ;  but  still  in  the 
rati  districts  of  the  Scottish  lowlands  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  , 
roflet  with  a  farm  labourer  who  cannot  both  read  and  write. 
Apart  from  higher  benefits,  the  facilities  Which  the  services 
of  such  a  class  of  labourers  have  afforded  for  the  intro- 
duction and  development  of  improved  agricultural  practices, 
the  ujo  of  intricate  machinery,  and  the  keeping  of  accurate 
accounts,  cannot  well  be  over-rated.  It  is  an  interesting 
testimony  to  the  value  of  a  sound  system  of  national 
education  that  our  Scottish  peasantry  should  be  in  such 
request  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  bailiffs,  gardeners, 
and  overseers.  Recent  legislation  warrants  the  expectation 
that  this  inestimable  blessing  will  speedily  be  enjoyed  by 
our  entire  population. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  the  present  law  of  settlement 
and  removal  upon  the  English  labourer  is  now  attracting 
the  attention  which  it  bo  urgently  demands.  The  pro- 
prietors and  tenants  of  particular  parishes  in  various  parts 
of  England  at  present  combine  to  lessen  thoir  own  share  of 
the  burden  of  the  poor-rate  by  pulling  down  cottages  and 
compelling  their  labourers  to  reside  out  of  their  bounds. 
The  folly  and  cruelty  of  such  shortsighted  policy  cannot 
be  too  strongly  reprobated.  These  poor  people  are  thus 
driven  into  towns,  where  their  families  are  crowded  into 
wretched  apartments,  for  which  they  must  pay  exorbitant 
rents,  and  where  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  moral  and 
physical  contamination  of  every  sort  From  these  com- 
fortless abodes  the  wearied  and  dispirited  men  must  trudge 
in  all  weathers  to  the  distant  scene  of  their  daily  labours. 
One  cannot  conceive  of  a  prosperous  agriculture  co-existing 
with  such  a  system,  nor  feel  any  surprise  that  thieving, 
incendiarism,  and  burdensome  rates  Bhould  be  its  frequent 
tcwmrxuiiments.  It  is  pleasant  to  contrast  with  this  close- 
pariah  policy  the  conduct  of  some  of  our  English  nobility, 
who  are  building  comfortable  cottages  and  providing  good 
schools  for  the  whole  of  the  labourers  upon  their  princely 
estates. 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  old 
township  system  began  to  be  broken  up,  ami  the  land  to 
he  enclosed  and  arranged  into  compact  farms  of  considerable 
sue,  it  happily  became  the  practice  in  the  south-eastern 
counties  of  Scotland,  and  a  portion  of  the  north  of  England, 
to  provide  each  farm  with  its  own  homestead,  set  down  as 
near  its  centre  as  possible,  and  with  as  many  cottages  as 
would  accommodate  all  the  people  statedly  required  for  the 
work  of  that  farm.  These  cottages,  always  placed  in  con- 
venient proximity  to  the  homestead,  are  let  to  the  tenant 
along  with  the  farm  as  a  necessary  part  of  its  equipment 
The  farmer  hires  his  servants  by  the  year  at  stipulated 
wages,  each  family  getting  the  use  of  a  cottage  and  small 
garden  rent  free.  The  farmer  has  thus  always  at  hand 
a  staff  of  labourers  on  whose  services  he  can  depend  ;  and 
they,  again,  being  engaged  for  a  year,  are  never  thrown  out 
of  work  at  Black  seasons,  nor  are  they  liable  to  loss  of  wages 
from  bad  weather  or  casual  sickness.  This  arrangement 
has  the  further  advantage  of  the  men  being  removed  from 
the  temptations  of  the  village  alehouse.  So  successfully 
has  this  system  worked  that  the  counties  in  which  it  pre- 
vails have  long  had,  and  still  have,  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion unequalled  in  Great  Britain  for  intelligence,  good 
conduct,  and  general  well-being. 

Over  a  very  large  portion  of  Scotland,  and  more  especially 
in  the  counties  lying  betwixt  the  Forth  and  the  Moray  Frith, 
while  the  arrangement  of  farms  and  mode  of  management 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  border  counties, 
there  is  this  ro  irk 1  difference,  tbat  the  ploughmen  as  a  rule 


live  by  themselves  in  bothies.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
unmarried  men,  although  not  a  few  of  them  have  wives  and 
children  living  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions  in 
distant  towns  and  villages ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass,  under 
this  bothy  system,  that  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  men 
statedly  employed  in  farm  labour  are  shut  out  from  all  the 
comforts  and  blessings  of  family  life,  and  have  become  in 
consequence  rude,  reckless,  and  immoral  Until  a  quite 
recent  date  this  system,  because  of  its  supposed  economy, 
was  stoutly  defended  both  by  landlords  and  farmers ;  but 
its  evil  effects  have  become  so  manifest  as  to  convince  them 
at  last  that  the  system  is  wrong,  and  there  is  now  in  con- 
sequence a  general  demand  for  more  cottages  on  farms. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England  has  long  been  of  a  most  unsatisfactory 
character.  Tho  discontent  that  had  long  existed  among 
them  has  at  last,  in  the  summer  of  1873,  culminated  in 
wide-spread  combinations  and  strikes  for  higher  wages  and 
better  terms.  To  a  large  extent  the  labourers  have  been 
able  to  make  good  their  demands,  although  at  the  cost  of 
much  unhinging  of  old  relations  betwixt  them  and  their 
employers,  and  a  great  deal  of  mutual  grudging  and 
jealousy.  The  thorough  healing  of  chronic  social  maladies 
is  always  difficult,  and  usually  demands  the  patient  use  of 
a  variety  of  remedial  measures.  We  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  that  much  benefit  would  ensue  from  the  adoption 
in  southern  England  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  border 
system,  viz.,  cottages  on  each  farm  for  all  its  regular 
labourers,  yearly  engagements,  and  a  cow's  keep  as  part 
of  the  wages  of  each  family. 1 


Section  5.— What  the  Legviaturt  thould  do  for  Agriculture 

The  further  progress  of  our  national  agriculture  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  looked  for  from  the  independent  exertion* 
of  those  immediately  engaged  in  it ;  but  important  assist- 
ance might  be,  and  ought  to  "be,  afforded  to  them  by  th» 
legislature,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  removing  obstructions. 
What  we  desiderate  in  this  respect  is  the  repeal,  or  at  least 
the  important  modification,  of  tho  law  of  distraint  and 
hypothec  ;  the  commutation  of  the  burdens  attaching  to 
copyhold  lands  ;  the  reformation  of  the  law  of  settlement ; 
the  removal  of  the  risk  and  costs  which  at  present  interfere 
with  the  transference  of  land ;  the  endowment  of  an 
adequate  number  of  agricultural  colleges,  with  suitable 
museums,  apparatus,  and  illustrative  farms ;  and  the  com- 
pulsory adoption  of  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and 
measures.  We  desire  also  to  see  the  arterial  or  trunk 
drainage  of  the  country  undertaken  by  government  Until 
this  is  done,  wast  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the 
kingdom  cannot  be  cultivated  with  safety  and  economy, 
or  attain  to  the  productiveness  of  which  they  are  capable. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr  Bailey  Denton,  the  eminent  draining 
engineer,  that  not  more  than  three  millions  of  acres  of  the 
land  of  Great  Britain  have  yet  been  drained.  Our  national 
interests  surely  require  tbat  its  agriculture  should  be  freed 
from  such  obstructions  as  these,  and  that  it  should  receive 
the  benefit  of  a  fair  share  of  public  provision,  such  as  is 
made  for  training  youths  for  the  learned  professions  and 
for  the  public  service  ;  and  of  tuch  grants  as  are  given  in 
aid  of  scientific  research  for  tho  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arte,  and  for  tho  furtherance  of  manufactures  and  commerce 

We  cannot  close  this  section  without  reforring  to  another 
grievance  which  has  long  had  a  most  depressing  effect  on 
the  agriculture  of  particular  districts  of  our  country,  and  is 
now,  we  regret  to  say,  spreading  rapidly  to  all  part*  of  it, 

1  For  confirmation  sad  fall  UluUration  of  tho  tt*Um«nti  sad 
opinion  In  the  abore  sectioa  on  agricultural  labourer*,  th«  reader  Is 
referred  to  the  reports  of,  and  ths  svtdenca  collected  by,  the  ■  Coro- 
aiaaion  on  the  Employment  of  Children,  Young  Persona,  and  Women 
la  Agriculture,"  In  1870. 

I.  —  5* 
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in  the  excessive  preservation  of  game.  This  evil  has  been 
greatly  aggravated  since  that  mode  of  sporting  called  the 
battue  has  unhappily  become  the  fashion.  For  this  amuse- 
ment a  very  large  head  of  game  is  reckoned  to  be  indis- 
pensable, and  proprietors  who  engage  in  it  are  naturally 
enough  led  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to  who  shall  show 
the  greatest  quantity  of  game,  and  report  the  heaviest  bag, 
at  their  respective  shooting  parties.  All  this  necessarily 
implies  a  grievous  waste  of  farm  produce,  and  frightful  loss 
to  farmers  whose  crops  are  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
privileged  vermin.  Worst  of  all,  these  hordes  of  game 
present  such  irresistible  temptation  to  poaching  that  the 
rural  population  is  demoralised  by  it  to  an  alarming 
extent.  So  long  as  field  sports  were  in  a  great  measure 
restricted  to  resident  landowners  and  their  personal  friends, 
they  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  careful  not  to  allow  their 
tenants  to  be  injured  by  game.  Now,  however,  there  are 
multitudes  of  men  who,  having  acquired  wealth  in  business, 
are  eager  to  engage  in  field  sports,  and  ready  to  give  almost 
any  amount  of  money  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  These 
game  tenants  are  often  utterly  regardless  of  the  interests  of 
farmers,  and  cause  them  both  loss  and  annoyance.  All  this 
is  occasioning  such  an  amount  of  heart-burning  and  aliena- 
tion of  feeling  between  different  classes  of  society  as  cannot 
fail  to  have  disastrous  consequences.  A  few  years  ago  the 
removal  of  hares  and  rabbits  from  the  list  of  animals  pro- 
tected by  the  game-laws  would,  so  far  at  least  as  landlords 
and  their  tenants  are  concerned,  have  put  an  end  to  all  this 
misery.  The  refusal  of  so  moderate  a  concession  has  in  all 
likelihood  sealed  the  fate  of  these  oppressive  laws  which 
have  ao  long  embittered  society  and  disgraced  our  country. 

Section  6. — Concluding  Remark*. 

On  carefully  comparing  the  present  condition  of  British 
agriculture  with  what  it  was  forty  years  ago,  the  change 
for  the  better  is  found  to  be  very  great  indeed.  But  on 
all  hands  there  are  many  indications  warranting  the  an- 
ticipation that  the  progress  of  discovery  and  improvement 
in  future  will  bo  more  steady,  more  rapid,  and  more  general 
than  it  has  hitherto  been.  There  is  not  only  a  more  general 
and  more  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry,  but  practical  men, 
instead  of  despising  the  aids  of  science,  seek  more  and  more 
to  conduct  their  investigations  under  its  guidance.  Experi- 
ments are  made  on  an  ever-widening  scale  and  upon  well- 
concerted  plans.  Their  results  are  so  recorded  and  published 
that  they  at  once  become  available  to  all,  and  each  fresh 
investigator,  instead  of  wasting  his  energies  in  re-discovering 
what  (unknown  to  him)  has  been  discovered  before,  now 
makes  his  start  from  a  well-ascertained  and  ever-advancing 
frontier.  Formerly  the  knowledge  of  the  husbandman  con- 
sisted very  much  of  isolated  facts,  and  his  procedure  was 
often  little  better  than  a  groping  in  the  dark.  As  the 
rationale  of  his  various  procosse*  is  more  clearly  discovered, 
he  will  be  enabled  to  conduct  them  with  greater  economy 
and  precision  than  he  can  do  at  present  A  clearer  know- 
ledge of  what  really  constitutes  the  food  of  plants,  and  of  the 
various  influences  which  affect  their  growth,  will  necessarily 
lead  to  important  improvements  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
collection,  preparation,  and  use  of  manures. 

What  may  truly  be  called  a  revolution  in  agriculture  is 
now  in  the  act  of  rapid  development,  in  the  application  of 
steam-power  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  which  is  spreading 
on  every  side.  Enough  has  already  been  accomplished  to 
show  that,  under  the  combined  influence  of  drainage  and 
steam  tillage,  the  clay  soils  of  England  will  speedily  have 
their  latent  fertility  brought  into  play  in  a  manner  that 
will  mightily  augment  our  supplies  of  home-grown  bread- 


corn  and  butcher-meat  It  may  indeed  now  be  reasonably 
anticipated  that  these  hitherto  impracticable  soils  will  again 
take  their  place  as  our  best  corn-growing  lands,  and  that 
those  large  portions  of  the  country  where  for  a  long  tuns 
our  national  agriculture  presented  its  poorest  aspect,  may 
ere  long  exhibit  its  proudest  achievements. 

In  closing  this  rapid  review  of  British  Agriculture,  it  is 
gratifying  and  cheering  to  reflect  that  never  was  this  great 
branch  of  national  industry  in  a  healthier  condition,  and 
never  wore  there  such  solid  grounds  for  anticipating  for  it 
a  steady  and  rapid  progress.  The  time  has  hardly  yet  gone 
by  when  it  was  much  the  way  with  our  manufacturing 
and  trading  men,  and  our  civic  population  generally,  to 
regard  our  farmers  as  a  dull,  plodding  sort  of  people,  greatly 
inferior  to  themselves  in  intelligence  and  energy.  Many 
of  them  seem  now,  however,  to  be  awakening  to  the  fact 
thai  their  rural  brethren  possess  a  full  share  of  those 
qualities  which  so  honourably  distinguish  the  British  race. 
Nay,  some  of  them  may  have  experienced  no  little  surprise 
when  they  became  aware  that  in  a  full  competition  of  oar 
whole  industrial  products  with  those  of  other  nations,  as  st 
Paris  in  1855,  and  at  similar  and  more  recent  international 
expositions,  the  one  department  in  which  Britain  con- 
fessedly outstripped  all  her  rivals  was  not  in  any  of  her 
great  staple  manufactures,  but  in  the  live  stock  of  her  farms, 
and  in  her  agricultural  implements  and  machinery 

Lilt  of  Platte  accompanying  tMe  Article, 

Plat* 

No.  111.  Plan  of  Covered  Homestead  for  s  small  Fans,  l»y  Mr  J. 
Co  wis. 

IV.  Ground  Plan  of  Steading  tad  Offices  on  the  Home  Faro 

of  the  Earl  of  Southeak. 
V.  Shorthorn  Bull  and  Cow. 

VI.  Hereford  Bull,  and  South  Down  Ewe  and  Lamb. 
VII.  Cheviot  Ewe  and  Black  faced  Heath  Sheep. 
VIII.  Leicester  Ram  and  Ewe. 
IX.  Bomeey  March  Ewe,  and  Sow  of  the  Large  Englwh  W 


The  following  description  has  been  supplied  along  with 
the  plan  given  in  Plate  IV. : — "  It  represents  the  ground 
plan  of  a  steading  of  offices  recently  built  on  the  home  farm 
of  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  planned  by  Charles  Lyall,  Esq., 
his  lordship's  factor.  It  contains  a  powerful  thrashing- 
mill,  corn-bruiser,  oil-crusher,  chaff-cutter,  and  tumip- 
alicer,  all  driven  by  a  portable  steam-engine  ;  and  is  amply 
supplied  with  water  for  the  troughs,  and  is  lighted  by  gas. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  model,  containing  as  it  docs  all 
the  conveniences  and  appliances  necessary  for  the  complete 
development  of  the  stock  and  implement  departments.  It 
is  calculated  for  an  occupancy  of  500  acres,  and  was  built, 
including  the  steam-engine,  at  a  cost  of  about  £5000." 

This  plan  may  very  well  illustrate  the  present  state  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  cattle  should  be  kept  wholly 
under  cover.  It  gives  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion in  the  case  of  fattening  cattle ;  but  for  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages  it  provides  accommodation  in  open  yards.  This 
we  consider  the  best  arrangement ;  for  it  is  impossible  in 
the  case  of  breeding  stock  to  retain  that  fine  coat  of  haw 
which  so  enhances  the  good  looks  and  value  of  high-das* 
cattle  without  such  an  amount  of  exposure  to  the  weather 
as  is  afforded  by  open  yards  with  covered  sheds.  There 
is  one  feature  in  this  plan  which  we  cannot  but  regret, 
viz.,  its  bothy.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind, 
having  a  soparate  sleeping-place  for  each  of  its  inmate*, 
and  suitable  arrangements  for  their  cleanliness  and  com 
fort ;  but  the  meanest  cottage  in  the  country,  inasmuch  a* 
it  admits  of  family  life,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  meat 
perfect  bothy.  (i.  w.) 
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CHAPTER  XXL 
LARGE  AND  SMALL  FARMING. 


No  treatise  on  agriculture  wiD  in  these  days  be  con- 
sidcred  complete  which  docs  not  take  note  of  some  of  the 
various  modes  in  which  the  treatment  of  the  soil  may  be 
affected  by  variations  in  the  cultivating  occupier's  form  of 
tenure.  A  farm  may  be  the  property  of  its  occupier,  or 
be  held  by  him  at  will  or  on  lease.  According  to  its 
extent  it  will  be  the  subject  of  grande  or  of  petite  culture, 
expressions  which  in  the  following  pages  will  be  Anglicised 
ss  large  and  small  culture  or  farming.  If  a  farm  be  of 
small  size,  and  if  its  occupant  be  also  its  owner,  peasant 
proprietorship  comes  into  play.  If  it  be  let,  its  rent  may 
consist  of  a  payment  of  predetermined  amount  in  money 
or  in  kind,  or  may,  instead  of  a  fixed  portion,  be  a  pre- 
determined proportion  of  the  annual  produce.  It  may  be 
let  to  one  individual,  singly  responsible  for  the  rent  and 
for  all  imposts,  fiscal  or  other,  and  exclusively  entitled  to 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  net  produce;  or  it  may  be  held 
in  common  by  any  number  of  coparceners,  all  co-operating  in 
the  cultivation,  and  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the 
rent  and  other  dues,  and  all  participating  in  the  net  profits. 

Each  of  these  systems  has  its  advocates,  and  of  one  of 
them,  at  least,  the  admirers  are  so  much  enamoured  as  to  be 
unable  to  perceive  merit  in  any  of  the  rest  A  judgment 
npon  them  that  would  be  generally  acceptable  is  therefore 
impossible,  and  need  not  be  attempted  here.  Nothing 
more  will  be  aimed  at  than  such  an  impartial  estimate  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  as  may  help  an 
unbiassed  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

L  In  regard  to  tenancy  at  will  and  to  leases,  little 
need  be  added  to  the  observations  made  in  previous 
chapters  of  this  article.  For  the  consideration,  how- 
eTer,  of  those  who  insist  on  the  undoubted  fact  that 
in  Great  Britain,  where  tenancy  at  will  is  still  the  rule, 
and  leases  as  yet  only  the  exception,  the  same  families, 
although  liable  to  be  ousted  at  six  months'  notice,  are 
nevertheless  often  found  occupying  the  same  land  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  following  may  be  suggested 
ss  a  not  improbable  explanation  of  the  landlord's  non- 
exercise  of  the  power  of  eviction.  It  may  perhaps  be  not 
to  much  that  the  farmers  really  confound  past  continuity 
with  future  permanency  of  tenure,  as  that  their  want  of 
security  for  the  future  prevents  their  investing  liberally  in 
improvements,  and  thereby  bringing  the  land  into  a  con- 
dition calculated  to  attract  higher  bidders  for  its  possession. 
Such  increase  as  does  take  place  in  its  lettable  value  is 
chiefly  due  to  enhancement  of  the  prices  of  produce;  and 
to  a  rise  of  rent  proportionate  to  such  enhancement  the 
old  tenants  readily  submit  rather  than  be  removed.  The 
principal  loser  here  is  the  landlord,  whose  short-sighted 
policy  deters  his  tenants  from  a  species  of  enterprise  the 
benefit  of  which  would  eventually  become  principally  bis 
own.  If  the  tenants  took  the  trouble  to  make  the  com- 
parison, they  might,  it  is  true,  deliberately  prefer  the  mere 
chance- of  a  long  series  of  years  at  a  low  rent  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  same  low  rent  for  a  limited  term,  coupled  with 
the  nearly  equal  certainty  of  a  rise  of  rent  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  Their  gains  in  the  former  case,  they  might 
argue,  however  meagre,  might  at  least  bo  easily  earned; 
whereas  materially  to  increase  them  in  the  latter  case, 
although  perhaps  possible,  would  be  possible  only  at  the 
expense  of  much  anxiety  of  mind  as  well  as  of  much 
extra  sweat  of  the  brow. 

n  Of  grand*  culture,  or  large  farming,  it  may  perhaps 
be  thought  almost  superfluous  here  to  enumerate  the  recom- 
mendations, which  indeed  on  one  condition  are  obvious  and 
incontrovertible.    Provided  a  large  farmer  ha  possessed  of 


capital  duly  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  bis  holding,  and  of 
intelligence  to  employ  his  capital  judiciously,  his  husbandry 
can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  abundantly  satisfactory.  In  a 
territory  entirely  parcelled  out  among  farmers  of  this  de- 
scription there  would,  from  a  purely  agricultural  point  of 
view,  seem  little  left  to  desire.  The  system  certainly  ap- 
proaches towards  the  realisation  of  the  great  object  of  all 
agriculture — that  of  the  production  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity  and  the  best  possible  quality  of  raw  material 
for  the  use  of  man.  The  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  large  culture  is  the  scope  it  affords  for  the  appli- 
cation to  husbandry  of  the  great  principle  of  division  of 
labour.  A  well-managed  large  farm  is  indeed  a  factory 
for  the  production  of  vegetable  and  animal  substance. 
The  extensive  scale  on  which  operations  are  there  carried 
on  necessitates  the  employment  of  several  persons,  to  each 
of  whom  some  special  occupation  may  be  assigned,  and 
constant  practice  naturally  increases  the  labourer's  skill 
Time,  too,  is  saved  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in 
turning  frequently  from  one  occupation  to  another;  and 
there  is  also  a  further  saving  in  implements,  large  and 
small,  and  in  draught  cattle,  fewer  of  which  will  suffice 
for  the  tillage  of  a  given  area  held  entire  than  would 
be  needed  if  the  same  acreage  were  divided  amongst 
numerous  tenants.  Some,  again,  of  the  more  important 
of  agricultural  operations,  and  notably  those  of  drainage 
and  irrigation,  are  in  many  situations  incapable  of  being 
efficiently  performed  except  on  a  large  scale ;  and  though 
they  may  be,  and  often  are,  most  efficiently  performed 
on  the  very  largest  scale  by  a  combination  of  small  land- 
holders, still  every  such  combination  must  necessarily 
be  preceded  by  negotiations  involving  indefinitely  pro- 
longed delay,  with  which  a  single  individual,  occupying 
the  entire  tract,  could  at  his  option  dispense.  And 
a  similar  remark  applies  to  the  costlier  implements  and 
machines,  in  the  adoption  of  which  associations  of  small 
farmers  may  slowly  follow  the  example  of  individual  large 
farmers,  but  which  they  would  not,  without  such  example, 
have  themselves  adopted — which,  indeed,  unless  previ- 
ously patronised  by  large  farmers,  would  never  have  been 
offered  for  their  adoption.  Probably  no  inventive  genius, 
however  disinterestedly  ardent,  would  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  devise  a  steam  thrashing-machine  or  a  steam 
plough,  had  there  not  been  wealthy  agriculturists,  some  of 
whom  might  readily  be  persuaded  to  risk,  at  their  own 
cost  and  charges,  an  immediate  trial  of  any  promising 
invention.  Farmers  of  limited  means,  even  when  living 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  would  have  to  be  educated 
into  faith  in  the  novel  apparatus  before  the  inventor 
would  get  a  single  specimen  taken  off  his  hands. 

Besides,  wherever  large  farming  prevails,  large  properties  an  its 
invariable  concomitant* ;  and  wherever  it  is  the  fashion  for  pro- 
prietors to  reside  on  their  estates,  many  of  them  are  tan  to  amuse 
themselves  with  farming.  Very  likely,  if  they  were  to  count  the 
cost,  they  might  and  the  amusement  an  expensive  one.  Not  im- 
possibly they  often  spend  on  the  land  as  much  as  they  get  back 
from  it,  or  even  more,  the  expenditure  in  that  case  at  best  producing 
only  its  bare  equivalent  But  the  same  expenditure,  unless  so 
applied,  would  as  likely  as  not  have  remained  utterly  unproductive, 
being  devoted  to  tome  other  amusement,  or  to  mere  parade  or 
luxury,  from  which  no  tangible  return  whatever  would  be  possible ; 
so  that  its  application  to  agricultural  extravagance  is  virtually  a  gain, 
in  the  sense,  at  all  events,  of  preventing  total  loss.  Nor  in  that 
sense  only;  for  rich  men  who  take  to  farming  as  a  pastime  are 
precisely  those  most  likely  to  be  forward  in  putting  new  inventions 
and  new  processes  to  the  test  of  experiment ;  while  the  experience 
thereby  acquired,  instead  of  being  jealously  concealed,  is  liberally 
published  far  and  wide,  so  becoming  the  property  of  the  whole  body 
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stances,  m  a  gnide  to  follow  or  a  Deacon  to  avoid.  Every  one 
intrn-sted  in  such  matters  knows  how  much  baa  been  done  in  this 
way  by  sncceasive  Dukea  of  Bedford  and  Portland  and  Marquesses 
Townahend ;  by  tbe  late  Earla  of  Leicester  and  Scarborough  and 
"    "  Spencer ;  and  by  the  present  Earl  of  Dncie  and  Earl  Grey ;  nor 


,  Landed  arialocracy  can  better  rebut 
the  reproach  of  inutility  than  by  thus  doing  honour  to  agriculture, 
*  having  the  honour  reflected  back  on  themselves, 
i  already  hinted,  however,  it  is  only  on  condition  of  being  con- 
ad  with  adequate  capital  that  Large  farming  can  succeed.  True, 
capital  email  farming  could  succeed  no  better,  per- 
haps indeed  not  so  well ;  but  then  there  is  much  more  danger  of  the 
needful  capital  being  wanting  to  a  large  farmer  than  a 


from  £5  to  £20,  be  the  desirable  proportion  per  acre,  the 
aber  of  persons  possessing  tbo  £50  or  £200  required  for  stocking 
a  farm  of  ten  acres  ia  likely  to  be  everywhere  many  times  mors 
than  fifty-fold  that  of  those  possessing  the  £2500  or  the  £10,000 
which  a  single  farm  of  600  acres  would  require.  Beside.-,  in  coun- 
tries abounding  with  fortunate  individuals  able  to  count  their 
pounds  sterling  by  the  thousand,  promising  modea  of  investing 
inch  considerable  sums  abound  proportionally;  and  even  in  a 
country  so  exceptionally  rich  aa  our  own,  the  number  of  capitalists 
prepared  to  invest  their  thousands  in  farming  is  eadly  below  the 
number  of  farms  which  would  be  all  the  better  for  having  the  same 
thousands  so  invested.  We  are  justified  then  by  experience  in 
saying,  that  wherever  large  farming  is  the  rule,  there  will  probably 
be  very  many  farmers  without  adequate  capital.  Now,  in  agricul- 
ture, inadequate  capital  means,  among  other  things,  insufficient 
live  stock  and  insufficient  manure,  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 
defective  crops.    It  means,  in  short,  imperfect  cultivation. 

III.  From  these  premises  it  would  apparently  result 
small  farmers  will  generally  be  more  nearly  pro- 
vided with  the  capital  required  for  their  business  than 
large  ones  ;  and  such  seems  to  be  actually  the  fact  where- 
ever  peculiar  circumstances  have  not  been  at  work  aa  pre- 
ventives. It  is  not  indeed  so  in  Ireland,  where  feudal 
oppression  or  anarchy,  alternating  with  alien  misrule,  has 
in  all  generations  made  destitution  the  heritage  of  the 
peasantry.  Neither  is  it  so  in  France,  where  the  swarms 
of  petty  landholders  had  little  of  either  precept  or  example 
to  teach  them  that  to  employ  their  spare  napoleons  in 
thoroughly  cultivating  tho  few  acres  they  already  possess, 
would  be  a  much  better  investment  of  their  money  than 
the  purchase  with  it  of  an  additional  acre  or  two  to  be  as 
imperfectly  cultivated  as  the  rest.  In  England  the  system 
of  small  cultivation,  strictly  so  called,  has  probably  ceased 
to  exist,  now  that  amateur  farming  has  come  so  much  into 
fashion,  and  that  the  instances  have  become  comparatively 
so  numerous  of  men  of  considerable  substance  turning 
to  farming  for  a  livelihood.  It  will  not,  however,  help 
as  much,  when  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  relative 
merits  of  two  rival  agricultural  systems,  to  contrast  good 
specimens  of  the  one  and  bad  specimens  of  the  other.  If 
we  would  accurately  gauge  their  respective  capabilities,  we 
should  take  them  both  at  their  best,  and  tho  comparison 
hero  of  large  with  small  farming  will  accordingly  be  of  the 
former  as  it  presents  itself  in  England,  and  of  the  latter  as 
developed  in'  Flanders.  Now,  in  the  territory  first  named 
tho  average  capital  of  occupants  of  100  acres  and  upwards 
would  certainly  not  be  understated,  and  would  probably 
bo  materially  overstated,  at  £6  per  acre;  yet  M.  do 
Lavcleyo,  while  giving  £8  as  tho  average  for  Flanders 
(where  the  medium  size  of  farms  is  but  7  J  acres  in  tho 
western,  and  no  more  than  5  acres  in  the  eastern  province), 
adds  that  good  farmers,  judging  of  others  by  themselves, 
would  call  that  sum  much  too  low  even  for  an  average; 
and  further  remarks  that,  although  a  small  tenant  may,  on 
entering,  have  only  £8  an  acre,  the  additions  he  is  con- 
tinually making  to  his  live  stock,  and  his  continually 
increasing  purchases  of  manure,  commonly  raise  the  £8  to 
£16  before  the  expiration  of  his  lease.  lie  also  informs  us 
that  in  other  Belgian  districts — in  tho  Hesbayan  portions 
of  Brabant  and  Hoinault,  whereof  one-sixth  is  occupied  by 
farms  of  100  acres  and  upwards,  and  in  the  Condruaian 
portion  of  tho  province  of  Namur,  whoro  farms  of  250 

k  farmer's  average 


capital  is  estimated  at  between  £5,  12a.  and  £6,  8a,  sad 
between  £3  and  £4  per  acre  respectively.  True,  as  already 
intimated,  there  are  certain  descriptions  of  stock  on  which 
the  small  farmer's  expenditure  must  necessarily  somewhat 
exceed  his  rival's — ten  Flemish  farmers  of  10  acres  tact 
being  probably  obliged  to  keep  ten  horses,  while  an  Eng- 
lish farmer  of  100  acres  might  not  perhaps  have  ctccuioD 
for  more  than  a  pair,  reducing  also  his  number  of  carts, 
ploughs,  and  the  like,  in  similar  proportion.  But  after  all 
reasonable  deduction  on  this  account,  the  balance  of  capital 
remaining  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  those  animals 
and  materials  of  which  no  fanner  ever  has  too  many  or  too 
much,  ia  in  general  much  greater  in  the  Fleming's  case  than 
in  the  Englishman's.  "  It  would  startle  the  English  farmer 
of  400  acres  of  arable  land,"  said  Mr  Kham  forty  yean 
ago,  "  to  be  told  that  he  should  constantly  feed  100  head 
of  cattle,  yet  this  would  not  be  too  large  a  proportion  if 
the  Flemish  system  were  strictly  followed,  a  beast  for  every 
3  acres  being  a  common  Flemish  proportion,  and  on  very 
mall  occupation!,  where  spade  husbandry  ia  used,  the  pro- 
portion being  still  greater."  "  That  the  occupier,"  he  pro- 
ceeds', "  of  only  10  or  12  acres  of  light  arable  soil  should 
bo  able  to  maintain  four  or  five  cowb  may  appear  astonish- 
ing, but  the  fact  is  notorious  throughout  the  Waes  country." 
These  statements  are  of  somewhat  ancient  date,  but  are 
still  as  applicable  as  ever.  During  a  recent  tour  through 
Belgium,  the  present  writer  visited  two  farms  near  St 
Nicolas,  in  the  Pays  de  Waes — the  first  two  that  came  in 
his  way.  On  one,  of  10  acres,  he  found  four  cows,  two 
calves,  one  horse,  and  two  piga,  besides  rabbits  and  poultry. 
On  the  other,  of  38  acres,  one  bull,  six  cows,  two  heifers, 
one  horse,  and  seventy-five  sheep—these  last,  however, 
being  allowed,  in  addition  to  what  they  got  on  their  owner"* 
ground,  the  run  of  all  the  stubbles  in  the  commune;  the 
whole  commune,  on  the  other  hand,  being  allowed  the  use 
of  tho  bull  gratis.  A  few  days  later  the  writer  went  ovci 
a  farm  a  few  miles  from  Yprea.  On  this,  of  32  acres  is 
extent,  ho  counted  eight  cows,  six  bullocks,  a  calf  eight 
weeks  old,  and  four  pigs.  To  possess  plenty  of  live  stock 
is  to  possess  in  an  equal  abundance  the  first  requisites  d 
sustained  fertility.  "No  cattle,  no  dung;  no  dung,  no 
crop,"  is  a  Flemish  adage ;  and  the  wealthiest  of  English 
agriculturists  are  less  prodigal  of  manure  than  the  Flemkh 
peasantry.  Mr  Caird,  in  his  instructive  and  interesting 
treatise  on  Englith  Agriculture,  cites  as  something  extra- 
ordinary that,  for  a  farm  six  miles  from  Manchester,  manure 
should  have  been  bought  at  the  rate  of  1 2  or  1 3  tons  an  sere; 
but  this,  which  in  England  passes  for  briskness,  might 
seem  more  like  niggardliness  in  Flanders;  for  there  from 
10  to  15  tons  of  good  rotten  dung  and  10  hogsheads  of 
liquid  from  the  urine  tank,  per  acre,  are  quite  conmnn 
sacrifices  and  libations  to  the  Sterculine  Saturn,  and  some 
30a  worth  of  purchased  fertilisers — bones,  wood  ashes, 
linsccd-cake,  and  guano — are  not  unfrequently  superadded. 
Nay,  when  potatoes  are  the  crop  for  whose  increase  the 
deity  is  invoked,  60  tons  of  manure  per  acre  are  no  unuscal 
quantity  to  lay  on.  The  holder  of  the  farm  of  32  acra 
near  Ypres,  just  alluded  to,  assured  the  writer,  in  his  land- 
lord's presence,  that,  over  and  above  what  his  own  cattle 
supply,  he  purchases  manure  to  the  value  of  no  leu  thaa 
£200  annually. 

One  of  the  respocts  in  which  smdl  culture  has  been  admitted  to 
stand  at  some  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  large  is  that  ef 

whatever  lose  of  time  or  even  infe- 


diviaion  of  labour ;  but  against 
riority  of  skill  may  result  from  the  necessity  there  is  for  each  of  tt« 
labourers  engaged  In  the  former  culture  to  occupy  himself  vita 
a  variety  of  operations  instead  of  confining  himself  to  cue,  are  to  b: 
set  the  additions  voluntarily  made  to  the  labour  employed,  and  sfc 
its  superior  heartiness.  Tho  tillage  of  a  small  farm  is 
"  always  in  great  measure,  by  the  * 
of  hi  famSy;  and  when  thee* 


often  entirely,  and 
and  the 
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intlty,  will  belong  to  themselves,  they  generally  do  their  utmost 
make  the  Increase  u  largo  as  possib.e.  Nut,  indeed,  always, 
ustry,  in  common  with  other  virtues,  is  greatly  influenced  by 
mple :  end  email  leaseholders,  or  eTen  email  freehol  Jits,,  thinly 


t;  ud  small  leasenoldera,  or  even  ttnall  freeholders,,  thinly 
interspersed  among  numerous  tcnanU-at-will,  are  much  more  likely 
to  accept  aa  their  standard  of  becoming  exertion  the  habitual  list- 
leasoeas  of  the  latter  than  to  set  up  an  independent  standard  of 
their  own.  Where,  however,  small  farmers  are  is  a  decided 
majority,  they  are,  unless  some  extraordinary  circumstances  are  in 
operation  to  depress  their  energy,  sure  to  appear  aa  models  of  dili- 
gence. Their  activity  is  not  than  restricted  within  set  hoars  of 
work.  Whenever  a  thing  requires  to  be  don*  is  with  them  the 
proper  time  for  doing  it,  and  early  and  late,  consequently — long 
before  the  hired  journeyman  comes  in  the  morning  and  long  after 
he  has  gone  home  in  the  evening— they  may  be  seen  afield,  doing, 
too,  whatever  they  do,  not  only  with  all  their  might,  but  with  all 
the  heed  whkh  people  usually  bestow  on  their  own  affairs,  even 
though  they  bestow  it  on  nothing  else.  In  particular,  they  waste 
nothing — least  of  all  anything  that  can  be  need  as  manure.  Now, 
there  are  no  crop*  which  would  not  be  the  better  for  such  specisl 
stuntion,  and  there  are  some  to  which  it  is  an  almost  indispensable 
condition  of  excellence.  Flax,  hemp,  hops,  wine,  oil,  ana  tobacco 
f nrniah  instances  of  culture  in  which  ths  individual  plants  require, 
or  at  any  rate  abundantly  repay,  separate  care.  But  such  minute 
attention  no  supervision  can  ensure— no  rate  of  hire  can  i 
It  is  habitually  rendered  by  those  only  who  are  directly 
in  rendering  it,  or  otherwise  directly  stimulated— by  the  small 
d  the  small  fanner's  wife  and  children  all  working  with 
hands  for  their  own  behoof  and  by  his  servanta,  if  he 
have  any  {  for  that  most  be  a  pitiful  creature  indeed  who,  with  his 
employer  working  by  his  side,  will  let  his  employer  work  harder 
than  himself.  Herein,  then— {in  ths  greater  quantity  and  better 
quality  of  work  which  the  same  number  of  persons  will  do  in  small 
ss  compared  with  large  farming)— consisting  the  distinctive  excel- 
lence of  the  former  system,  how  far  does  this  counterbalance  the 
superiority  of  large  farming  in  regard  to  the  saving  of  labour  and 
implements  t  There  can  be  no  more  conclusive  mode  of  answering 
thii  question  than  by  contrasting  the  substantial  results  of  the  two 
systems,  adopting  as  tests  the  respective  amounts  both  of  gross  and 
of  net  produce.  Now,  in  England  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
was  in  1837  only  21  bushels,  the  highest  average  for  any  single 
county  being  no  more  than  26  bushels.  The  highest  average  since 
claimed  for  the  whole  of  England  is  32  bushels ;  but  this  is  pro- 
nounced  to  be  much  too  high  by  the  beat,  perhaps,  of  all  authori- 
ties, Mr  Caird,  who  gives  264  bushels  as  "  the  average  of  figures 
furnished  to  him  by  competent  judges  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom," 
adding,  as  the  mult  of  his  own  observation,  that  32  bushels,  aa  as 
average  produce,  is  to  be  met  with  "  only  on  farms  where  both  soil 
snd  management  are  superior  to  the  present  average  of  England." 
In  Jersey,  however,  where  the  average  aire  of  farms  is  only  10  acre*, 
the  average  produce  of  wheat  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1833 
was,  by  official  investigation,  ascertained  to  be  40  bushels.  In 
Guernsey,  where  farms  are  still  smaller,  32  bushels  per  acre  was, 
according  to  InglU,  considered,  about  the  same  time,  "  a  good,  but 
still  a  common,  crop  and  the  light  soil  of  the  Channel  Islands  is 
naturally  by  no  means  particularly  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
wheat.  That  of  Flanders,  originally  a  coarse  silicious  sand,  is  par- 
ticularly unsuitable,  and  accordingly  little  wheat  is  sown  there,  but 
of  that  little  the  average  yield,  at  least  in  the  Waes  district,  is, 
according  to  a  very  minute  and  careful  observer,  from  32  to  36 
bushels.  Of  barley,  a  more  congenial  cereal,  the  average  is  in 
Flanders  41  bushels,  and  in  good  ground  60  bushels  ;  while  in 
England  it  is  probably  under  33,  and  would  certainly  be  over- 
stated at  36  bushels.  Of  course  the  English  averages  are  consider- 
ably exceeded  in  particular  localities— on  such  farms,  for  instance, 
as  those  of  Mr  Paget,  near  Nottingham,  and  of  Mr  Stanafeld,  in 
ths  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  wheat  crops  of  46  bushels  per  acre 
being  not  extraordinary,  and  of  56  bushels  not  unknown ;  but  these 
exceptional  cases  may  be  more  than  matched  in  Guernsey,  where 
the  Largest  yield  of  wheat  per  acre,  in  each  of  the  three  years  ending 
with  1847,  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  agricultural 
society  to  have  been  not  less  than  76,  80,  and  72  bushels  respec- 
tively. Of  potatoes,  10  tons  per  acre  would  anywhere  in  England, 
i  on  the  riah  "warn  lands"  bordering  the  tidal  affluents  of  the 
be  considered  a  high  average  crop ;  but  in  Jersey  the 


Tamise,  in 


ed  a  high  average 
at  15  tons,  and 
Mr  Rham  found  a  cultivator  of  8  acres  of  poor  _ 
ing  nearly  12  tons  from  one  of  them.  Clover,  again,  "  the  glory  of 
Flsmish  farming,"  "is  nowhere  else  found  in  such  perfect  luxuri- 
ance "  as  In  Flanders,  where  it  exhibit*  "a  vigour  and  weight  of 
produce  truly  surprising,"  especially  when  it  is  discovered  ''that 
such  prodigious  crop*  are  raised  from  6  lb  of  seed  per  sere."  Most 
of  the  other  green  crop*,  e=d  also  most  of  the  root  crops,  grown  in 
Flanders  deserve  to  he  spoken  of  in  similar  terms  ;  and  to  the 
extraordinary  number  of  cattle  fed  upon  these  green  and  root  crop* 
reference  has  already  been  made.  If  any  reliance  may  be  placed  on 
it  cannot,  however  startling  st  first  hearing,  be  too 


much  to  affirm  that  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  in 
average  of  gross  produce  is  greater  than  in  England  by  fully  one- 
fourth,  or  aay  by  the  equivalent  of  9  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

Gross  produce,  however,  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
considered,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  equal  areas 
small  fanning  employs  more  hands  than  large ;  and  it 
might  be  that  the  entire  produce  of  a  small  farm  was  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  feed  the  extra  mouths.  This 
would  not  necessarily  be  an  evil,  unless  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  condition  of  agricultural  labourers  is  neces- 
sarily so  wretched  that  an  increase  in  their  number  is 
tantamount  to  an  increase  of  wretchedness.  Possibly, 
however,  the  extra  produce  might  be  less  than  sufficient 
to  feed  the  extra  mouths,  so  that  the  quantity  of  net  pro- 
duce remaining  available  for  sale  to  the  non-agricultural 
portion  of  the  community  would  be  diminished ;  and,  if 
this  were  really  the  fact,  it  might  be  conclusively  con- 
demnatory of  small  farming.    Nor,  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  the  fact,  will  it  suffice  to  urge  that  Land,  when  divided 
among  numerous  occupants,  commonly  fetches  a  much 
higher  rent  than  when  united  into  a  few  extensive  hold- 
ings— that  whereas,  for  example,  30a.  an  acre  would  in 
England  be  considered  a  fair  and  even  a  high  rate  for 
middling  land,  it  must  be  very  middling  land  indeed 
which  in  Guernsey  will  not  let  for  at  least  £1,  while  in 
Switzerland,  another  territory  of  petiU  culture,  the  average 
rent  is  £6.    For  these  higher  rents  might  be  the  results 
of  an  incident,  not  of  culture,  but  of  tenure — of  that 
excessive  competition  for  land  which  U  unhappily  a  too 
frequent  accompaniment  of  small  farming.    Neither  will 
it  suffice  to  show  that,  although  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  a  minutely-divided  territory  is  always  far  denser 
than  that  of  one  of  large  farms,  certain  territories  of  the 
former  description  are  nevertheless  among  those  which 
maintain  the  largest  manufacturing  and  commercial  popu- 
lation— Belgium,  for  instance,  being  second  to  England 
alone  in  that  respect,  and  Switzerland  and  Rhenish 
Prussia  being  likewise  cases  in  point.    For  it  may  obvi- 
ously be  replied  that  the  non-agricultural  classes  of  a 
community  need  not  be  entirely  dependent  for  food  on 
home  produce,  but  may  derive  part  of  their  supplies  from 
abroad,  and  it  may  generally  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  proportion  imported.     This  objection  does 
not,  indeed,  apply  to  the  Channel  Islands ;  and  Mr  W.  T. 
Thornton  has,  in  a  new  edition  of  his  Pita  for  Pecuant 
Proprietor*,  been  at  considerable  pains  to  prove  that  in 
Guernsey  two,  and  in  Jersey  four,  non-agricultural  inhabi- 
tants are  maintained  on  the  produce  of  every  acre  and 
a  half  of  cultivated  land,  whereas  in  England  only  one 
such  person  is  so  fed.    Be  this  as  it  may,  a  preferable,  or 
at  any  rate  more  generally  applicable,  tost  is  the  propor- 
tion between  the  extra  production  of  small  farming  and 
the  consumption  of  the  extra  labourers  therein  employed. 
Now,  in  Flanders  and  in  the  two  principal  Channel 
Islands  the  agricultural  population  is  about  four  times  as 
dense  as  in  England,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  one  person 
for  every  4  acres,  instead  of  one  for  every  17 ;  but  cause 
has  also  been  shown  for  believing  that  in  Flanders  and  in 
the  same  islands  the  average  produce  of  the  soil  is  greater 
than  in  England  by  the  equivalent  of  9  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre,  or  of  153  bushels  for  every  17  acres.    But  153 
bushels,  or  say  19  quartex,  of  wheat  is  much  more  than 
three  persons — and  these  not  all  adult  males,  but,  more 
Likely,  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  child — would  consume, 
oven  if  it  were  supplied  to  them,  and  there  were  nothing 
else  for  them  to  eat,  and  is  fully  three  times  as  much  as 
three  such  persons  of  the  farm  labourers'  class  in  any  part 
of  Europe  have  the  means  of  procuring.    After  deduction, 
therefore,  of  their  consumption,  there  would  still  remain 
available  for  sale  to  non-agriculturists,  from  the  produce  of 
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17  acres  under  small  culture,  the  equivalent  of  nearly  100 
bushels  of  'wheat  more  than  could  be  spared  for  the  same 
purpose  from  an  equal  extent  of  land  under  a  large  fanner. 
These  conclusions  are  not  put  forward  as  more  than 
roughly  approximate,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  present  disgrace- 
fully defective  state  of  British  agricultural  statistics,  are 
any  but  rough  approximations  on  the  subject  possible. 
But,  unless  very  wide  indeed  of  the  truth,  they  must  be 
acknowledged  to  furnish  adequate  reason  why  rural 
magnates  should  not  engross  all  our  praises,  and  why  the 
honest  agricultural  muse  should  reserve  a  share  of  com- 
mendation for  small  leaseholding  farmers  also. 

IV.  And  while  so  much  can  be  said  for  small  leaseholders, 
it  is  obvious  that  every  one  of  tho  arguments  adduced  in 
favour  of  that  class  applies  with  redoubled  force  to  small 
freeholders  cultivating  their  own  freeholds.  A  peasant 
proprietor,  whose  whole  produce  belongs  to  himself,  is 
of  courao  richer  than  bo  would  be  if  he  hod  to  pay  rent 
— can  more  easily  bear  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  of 
procuring  proper  implements  and  manure,  of  drainage  and 
irrigation,  and  of  tho  keep  of  live  stock.  Small  lease- 
holders, as  a  class,  lay  out  more  money  on  their  land,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  than  large  occupiers;  but  a  small 
freeholder  has  more  money  to  lay  out  than  a  leaseholder 
of  the  same  degree,  and  has  besides  stronger  motives  for 
laying  it  out  on  improvements.  "  A  small  proprietor,"  says 
Adam  Smith,  "  who  knows  every  part  of  his  little  terri- 
tory, who  views  it  with  all  the  affection  which  property, 
especially  small  property,  naturally  inspires,  and  who,  upon 
that  account,  takes  pleasure  not  only  in  cultivating  but  in 
adorning  it,  is  generally  of  all  improvers  the  most  indus- 
trious, the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  successful."  It 
might  have  been  added,  that  he  is  likewiso  tho  most  enter- 
prising. He  need  not  carefully  calculate  whether  his  outlay 
will  be  fully  recovered  by  him  within  a  certain  term  of  years; 
hehaaonlyto  consider  whether  the  increased  value  of  his  land 
will  be  equal  to  fair  interest  on  tho  sum  which  the  improve- 
ments will  cost  He  does  not  require  that  the  principal 
should  ever  be  returned.  He  is  satisfied  to  sink  it  for  ever 
in  his  own  land,  provided  that,  in  that  safest  of  all  invest- 
ments, it  promise  to  yield  a  perpetual  annuity  equal  to 
what  would  be  its  annual  incrcoso  in  another  employment 

4gain,  the  peasant  proprietor  has  the  strongest  possible 
incentives  to  diligence.  A  man  never  works  so  well  as 
when  paid  by  the  piece ;  but  even  then,  the  more  he  is 
paid,  tho  better  ho  works.  The  small  leaseholder,  not  less 
than  tho  Bmall  proprietor,  is  paid  in  proportion  to  his 
labour;  but  tho  latter  is  paid  at  a  higher  rate,  for  he  takes 
to  himself  tho  whole  fruit  of  his  labour,  while  the  former 
must  content  himself  with  part  The  proprietor,  too, 
knows  that,  so  long  as  his  labour  continues  equally  pro- 
ductive, his  remuneration  will  remain  the  same;  whilo 
that  of  tho  tenant,  though  augmented  solely  by  bis  own 
exertions,  may  be  diminished  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease. 
Besides,  many  rural  operations  yield  no  profit  until  after  a 
long  lapse  of  time ;  and  the  annual  profit  of  others  is  so 
small  that  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  perpetuity  is  requisite  to 
recompense  tho  labour  expended.  Such  operations  are 
seldom  undertaken  except  by  proprietors.  No  tenant  would 
think  of  planting  an  orchard  such  as  Arthur  Young  saw 
near  Sauvo  on  a  tract  consisting  "  seemingly  of  toothing 
but  bare  rocks;1'  or,  as  in  the  mountains  of  Lenguedoc, 
Would  "  carry  earth  in  baskets  on  tho  ba«k  to  form  a 
garden  where  nature  had  denied  it ;"  or  would  enclose 
and  till  fields  and  gardens  on  a  "  wretched  blowing  sand 
naturally  as  white  as  snow."  But,  as  Young  exclaims, 
"  give  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he 
will  turn  it  into  a  garden  !M  There  is  "  no  way  so  euro 
of  carrying  tillage  to  a  mountain-top  as  by  permitting 
tho  neighbouring  villagers  to  acquire  it  in  property.  The 


magic  of  property  turns  sand  to  gold."  It  may  perhaps 
bo  objected  that  the  gold  does  not  repay  the  cost  of  traav 
mutation,  and  that  therefore  the  labour  expended  upon  it 
has  been  wasted ;  and  no  doubt  a  monicd  speculator,  who 
should  engage  in  such  alchemy  with  hired  labour,  might 
never  recover  the  amount  of  his  outlay.  But— and  here 
comes  a  conclusive  answer  to  those  who,  instead  of  admir- 
ing such  achievements,  condemn  them  as  mere  waste  of 
power'— the  peasant  who  performs  them  on  his  own  account 
performs  them  with  labour  which  would  otherwise  be 
valueless  at  that  particular  time.  When  tho  hired  journey, 
man  has  earned  his  day's  wages,  and  gives  himself  np 
to  rest  or  amusement,  the  little  landowner  is  content  to 
recreate  himself  by  turning  to  some  lighter  work.  It  is 
sufficient  amusement  for  him  to  weed  or  water  his  cabbages, 
or  to  train  or  prune  his  fruit-trees ;  and,  in  wet  or  wintry 
weather,  when  outdoor  work  is  scarce  worth  paying  for, 
and  when  the  day-labourer  must  often  remain  idle  because 
no  one  will  employ  him,  then  it  is  that  the  independent 
cottager  builds  up  terraces  on  the  steep  hillside,  or  lays 
the  site  of  a  garden  among  rocka  It  is,  in  short,  one  prime 
excellence  of  peasant  proprietorship  that  it  stirs  into 
activity  labour  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
exerted — in  other  words,  would  not  have  existed,  and  the 
fruits  of  which,  consequently,  however  insignificant,  are 
at  any  rate  all  pure  gain. 

The  pastoral  tribes,  t>y  which  moat  cirfliaed  conntriea  were 
originally  occupied,  have  alrooat  invariably  been  followed,  tith/r 
immediately  or  after  a  certain  interval,  by  a  race  of  peasant  pro- 
prietor*. The  revolution  has  taken  place  at  different  stages  of 
national  progreaa,  but  scarcely  an  instance  can  be  mentioned  is 
which  it  naa  not  occurred  sooner  or  later.  In  territories  of  very 
small  extent,  very  barren  or  much  intersected  by  mountains,  rivers, 
or  other  natural  barriers,  it  has  commonly  been  coeval  with  the 
first  appropriation  of  land  by  individuals.  In  anch  situations,  the 
original  tnbes  of  nomad  herdsmen  must  necessarily  haw  bees 
small  for  want  of  pasture ;  and  the  same  cause  must  hare  prevented 
any  individual  from  acquiring  very  great  number*  of  cattle,  and 
from  very  greatly  surpassing  his  companions  in  wealth  and  power. 
All  must  hare  been  nearly  equal  in  rank  ;  and,  whenever  a  partition 
of  their  common  territory  was  resolved  upon,  every  one,  no  doubt, 
made  good  his  claim  to  a  share.  On  the  other  hand,  in  countries 
containing  abundance  of  good  pasture,  aeparate  tribes  might  expand 
indefinitely,  and  the  cattle  of  single  proprietors  be  counted  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousanda.  Great  wealth  would  then  imply 
great  disparity  of  rank,  and  rich  herdsmen  would  have  many  poor 
retainers  entirely  Indebted  to  their  bounty,  and  consequently  entirely 
devoted  to  their  service.  Such  dependants,  when  the  community 
passed  from  a  migratory  and  pastoral  to  a  stationary  and  agricoltcrd 
condition,  could  put  forward  no  pretensions  on  their  own  U-Lilf. 
Their  relation  to  their  masters  would  remain  the  same  as  btfort, 
or  rather  would  be  exchanged  for  a  more  stringent  form  of  bondage. 
From  servants  they  would  become  serf  a,  and  the  duty  assigned 
to  them  would  be  that  of  tilling  their  masters'  fields,  as  they  had 
previously  tended  his  herds.  In  the  course  of  ages,  however,  they 
would  imperceptibly  acquire  some  important  privileges.  Residing 
for  many  successive  generations  on  toe  lends  allotted  to  them  for 
their  own  subsistence,  and  paying  to  their  lord  always  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  portion  of  the  produce,  they  would  come  at  length 
to  be  regarded  aa  conditional  proprietors  of  their  respective  holdings 
or  aa  perpetual  lessees  at  a  quit  and  almost  nominal  rent.  TUir 
proprietary  title,  although  at  first  merely  prescriptive,  would  be 
eventually  legalised ;  ana  thus  it  is  that  from  villeins  and  serfs  has 
descended  a  progeny  no  less  respectable  than  English  copy-holders 
and  German  baucra. 


V.  In  one  or  other  of  these  ways  almost  every  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  which  has  passed  regularly  through 
the  various  stages  that  separate  barbarism  from  civilisa- 


tion, has  been  at  6ome  period,  as  many  are  still,  occupied 
countries,  however,  in  which  peasant  proprietorship  has 


in   great   measure  by  peasant  proprietors. 


been  evolved  from  serfdom,  there  must  have  been, 
mingled  with  the  lands  held  by  servile  tenure,  others,  not 
less  extensive,  in  the  immediate  occupation  of  a  rural 
aristocracy.  These  acignorial  domains  would  long  coo- 
tinuo  to  be  cultivated  by  the  serfs  or  slaves  of  their  re- 
spective owners,  but  aa  feudal  and  domestic  slavery  'ell 
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into  desuetude,  the  landlords,  in  order  to  get  their  lands 
tilled,  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  holding  out 
inducements  to  free  husbandmen  to  lend  their  assistance 
In  England,  where,  thanks  to  the  comparative  security 
enjoyed  by  industry,  plebeians  of  some  substance  were 
already  not  rare,  it  might  suffice  to  offer  tenancies  for 
terms  of  years  or  for  lives;  but,  in  those  continental 
countries  in  which  feudal  misrule  had  given  way,  only  to 
be  replaced  by  monarchical  tyranny,  it  was  generally 
necessary  for  the  landowner,  who  dedred  that  his  farms 
should  be  tolerably  stocked,  to  stock  them  himself.  Hence 
arose  a  system  which,  having  never  existed  in  England,  has 
no  English  name,  but  which  in  certain  provinces  of  Italy 
and  Franco,  where  it  was  once  almost  universal,  and  is  still 
very  common,  is  called  meizeria  and  mkayage,  or  halv- 
ing—the halving,  that  is,  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  between 
landowner  and  landholder.  These  expressions  are  not, 
however,  to  be  understood  in  a  more  precise  sense  than 
that  in  which  we  sometimes  talk  of  a  larger  and  a  smaller 
half.  They  merely  signify  that  the  produce  is  divisible  in 
certain  definite  proportions,  which  must  obviously  vary 
with  the  varying  fertility  of  the  soil  and  other  circum- 
stances, and  which  do  in  practice  vary  so  much  that  the 
landlord's  share  is  sometimes  as  much  as  two-thirds,  some- 
times as  little  as  one-third.  Sometimes  the  landlord 
supplies  all  the  stock,  sometimes  only  part — the  cattle 
and  seed  perhaps,  while  the  farmer  provides  implements ; 
or  perhaps  only  half  the  seed  and  half  the  cattle,  the 
farmer  finding  the  other  halves — taxes  too  being  paid 
wholly  by  one  or  the  other,  or  jointly  by  both. 

Now,  with  whatever  virtue  a  system  like  this  may  be  condition- 
atty  credited,  it  plainly  can  have  no  virtue  at  all  except  on  con- 
diuon  of  ita  being  believed  to  be  permanent  The  mAaytr  must 
bare  full  confidence  that  the  landlord,  although  authorised  by  law, 
will  be  prevented  by  respect  for  custom,  from  increasing  bis  exac- 
tion! ;  but  even  on  this  condition  the  system  is  open  to  the 
tenons  objection,  that  the  metayer  will  deem  it  bis  interest  to  lay 
oat  on  the  land  as  Little  as  possible,  if  anything,  of  his  own,  except 
labour.  If  in  England,  previously  to  tithe  commutation,  a  farmer 
was  discouraged  from  (pending  money  on  improvements  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  parson  would  claim  one  out  of  every  ten  ad- 
ditional sheaves  of  corn  or  pounds  of  butter  produced  in  conse- 
quence, what  chance  U  there  of  s  metayer  risking  a  similar  expendi- 
ture, while  knowing  that  the  landlord's  share  of  the  consequent 
produce  would  be  a  moiety  or  more  instead  of  a  tenth  t  In  this 
particular,  metayage  closely  resembles  English  tenancies  at  will, 
which  practically  render  it  almost  equally  incumbent  on  the  land- 
lord to  bear  the  entire  expense  of  all  costly  improvements,  and  over 
which  metayage,  in  another  and  nearly  allied  particular,  possesses  s 
ss»rkfl  sd vantage.  Although  the  metayer  may,  for  one  very  cogent 
reason — a  reason,  however,  likely  to  be  somewhat  counteracted  by 
belief,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  in  ths  fixity  of  his  tenure — be 
reluctant  to  use  in  his  business  any  capital  of  his  own,  he  will,  for 
the  convene  of  that  same  reason,  be  anxious  to  moke  the  most  of 
the  capital  entrusted  to  him  by  his  landlord.  He  is  his  landlord's 
partner,  entitled  to  a  moiety  or  thereabout  in  his  landlord's  gains. 
It  is  his  interest,  then,  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  land  that  can  be 
brought  out  of  it  by  means  of  the  landlord's  stock.  Virtually, 
indeed,  he  is  himself,  in  s  qualified  sense,  a  peasant  proprietor,  pos- 
sessing in  a  minor  degree  all  the  stimulants  to  diligence,  heedful- 
nesa,  and  thrift,  incidental  to  that  character ;  and  there  can  scarcely, 
therefore,  be  inherent  in  his  constitution  any  such  incurable  vice 
as  would  warrant  his  being  condemned  a  priori.  Equally  with 
other  people  he  is  entitled  to  be  judged  by  his  behaviour.  As  to 
this  the  testimony  of  experience  is  very  conflicting.  English 
writers  who  see  nothing  of  metayage  at  home,  and  may  be  suspected 
of  looking  with  not  wholly  unprejudiced  eyes  st  whst  they  see  of  it 
abroad,  were,  until  Mr  J.  a  Mill. adopted  s  different  tone,  unsni- 
moo.  in  condemning  it  They  judged  it,  however,  by  it.  sppear- 
ance  in  Franca,  where  it  has  never  worn  a  very  attractive  aspect 
In  that  country  every  form  of  agriculture  still  retains  many  c  I  the 
traditions  of  the  ante- Revolutionary  period,  and  metayage,  in  par- 
ticular, labours  under  great  difficulties  in  consequence.  Under  the 
«««  rtgim*  not  only  were  all  direct  taxes  paid  by  the  metayer,  the 


noble  landowner  being  exempt  but  these  taxes,  being  assessed  accord- 
ing to  the  visible  produce  of  the  soil,  operated  as  penalties  upon  all 
endeavours  to  augment  its  productiveness.  No  wonder,  then,  if 
the  metayer  fancied  that  his  interest  ley  less  in  exerting  himself  to 
augment  the  total  to  be  divided  between  himself  and  hk  landlord, 


than  in  studying  bow  to  defraud  the  latter  of  part  of  bis  rightful 
share  ;  nor  any  great  wonder  cither  if  hs  has  not  yet  got  entirely 
rid  of  habits  so  acquired.  Rather  would  it  be  strange  If  he  bad, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  he  still  is,  as  his  predecessors 
were  formerly,  destitute  of  ths  virtual  fixity  of  tenure  without 
which  metayage  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  prosper.  French 
metayen,  in  Arthur  Young'*  time,  were  "  removable  at  pleasure, 
and  obliged  to  conform  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  their  landlords," 
and  so  in  general  they  are  •till.  Yet  even  in  France,  according  to 
11.  de  Lsvergne,  although  "  metayage  and  extreme  rural  poverty 
usually  coincide,"  there  is  one  province,  Anjoa,  where  the  contrary 
is  the  fact  as  it  is  also  in  Italy.    Indeed,  to  every  tourist  who  has 

Eissed  through  the  plains  of  Loral  ardy  with  his  eyes  open,  the 
lowledge  that  mlteyage  has  for  ages  been  there  the  prevailing 
form  of  tenure  ought  to  suffice  for  the  triumphant  vindication  of 
metayage  in  the  abstract.  Its  perfect  compatibility  with  the  most 
flourishing  agriculture  must  be  clear  to  any  one  who,  noting  the 
number  and  populousneaa  of  the  cities  in  ths  Lombard  provinces, 
is  at  the  same  tune  aware  how  mnch  of  agricultural  produce  those 
provinces  export  and  how  lit  tie  they  import  An  explanation  of 
the  contrasts  presented  by  metayage  in  different  regions  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Metayage,  in  order  to  be  in  any  measure  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, must  be  a  genuine  partnership,  one  In  which  there  is  no 
sleeping  partner,  but  in  ths  affairs  of  which  the  landlord,  as  well 
ss  the  tenant,  takes  an  active  part  If  he  do  this,  he  cannot 
be  an  absentee.  He  must  be  on  ths  spot  to  judge  when  and  what 
advances  are  required  from  him,  and  to  watch  over  their  proper 
application  ;  to  that  end  conferring  habitually  with  ths  metayer, 
and  taking  as  well  as  giving  counsel  on  the  subject  as  on  one  in 
which  both  are  equally  concerned.  This  exhibition  of  common 
interest  on  one  side  is  sure  to  beget  it  if  previously  wanting,  on  the 
other ;  feelings  of  mutual  attachment  insensibly  spring  up,  and 
the  spirit  which  governs  the  mutual  relations  becomes  one  of  friendly 
and  almost  affectionate  association.  Such  is,  or  st  any  rate 
used  to  be,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Piedmont  in  Lombardy,  and  in 
Tuscany ;  and  wherever  the  same  description  applies,  the  results  of 
metayage  appear  to  be  ss  eminently  satisfactory,  as  they  are  de- 
cidedly the  reverse  wherever  the  landlord  holds  himself  aloof, 
contenting  himself,  as  it  were,  with  putting  out  his  stock  to  usury, 
and  never  intervening  except  to  carp  st  tho  smsllness  of  the  returns. 
Instead  of  community,  there  is  then  conflict  of  interests.  Anta- 
gonism takes  the  place  of  association.  The  landlord  grudges  the 
scantiest  advances,  and  even  of  those  the  farmer  does  his  best  to 
cheat  the  soil,  which,  starved  by  them  who  ought  to  feed  it  leaves 
them  to  starve  in  return. 

On  the  whole,  and  according  to  preponderance  of 
m (Stay age  must  perhaps  be  admitted  to  he  everywhere 
tendency  to  degenerate  after  the  above  fashion ;  yet  even  so, 
worst  that  need  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  becoming  an  anachronism ; 
this,  moreover,  being  perhaps  a  reproach  less  to  itself  than  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  It  is  the  present  generation  of  mankind  who 
are  chiefly  to  blame  if  ths  ties  which  anciently  linked  together 
employers  and  employed  in  mors  or  less  kindly  fellowship,  are  now- 
a-days,  in  agriculture  as  in  other  departments  of  industry,  visibly 
decaying,  and  if  each  section  of  the  agrarian  class,  bidding  the  other* 
keep  their  distance,  prefers  to  perform  ita  own  functions  separately, 
and  without  more  of  natural  intercourse  than  business  obligations, 
arranged  beforehand,  render  indispensable.  Uut  whenever,  from 
whatever  cause,  landowners  have  com*  to  be  regarded  by  landholder* 
a*  mere  receiver*  of  rent  metayage  cannot  possibly  thrive,  and  it  is 
accordingly  dying  out  even  in  the  quarters  to  which  it  has  hitherto 
appeared  most  congenial  Even  in  the  Milanese,  where  the  minute 
and  assiduous  attention  to  details  which  metayers,  next  alter  peasant 
proprietors,  can  best  be  depended  on  for  bestowing,  is  in  especial  de- 
mand for  sericulture  and  viticulture,  metayage  is  undergoing  changes 
which  M.  de  Lsveleye  (Economit  LuraU  dt  la  Lombardit)  describes 
ss  follows : — 

"  The  primitive  conditions  of  contract  which  fixed,  according  to 
local  and  traditional  usage,  the  cultivator's  (hare,  are  daily  more 
and  mors  departed  from.  For  a  considerable  time  past,  in  the  ports 
about  Como  and  Milan,  to  ths  arrangement  for  sharing  by  halves, 
which  now  applies  only  to  plantation  crops,  grasses,  and  cocoons, 
bss  been  added  a  clause  providing  for  the  annual  payment  of  a 
determinate  quantity  of  corn ;  and;  as  this  quantity  is  settled  no 
longer  by  local  custom,  but  by  the  demands  of  the  proprietors  and 


eommg  more  * 
been  adopted, 1 

regre table  modifications.  The  high  price  c_ 
larly  of  silk,  having  markedly  augmented  the  profits  of  the  ■ 
vera,  the  landlords  have  availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance  to 
introduce  new  stipulations— sometimes  taking  more  than  half  of 
the  cocoons,  sometime*  claiming  a  quantity  of  mulberry  leaves  to 
■ell  for  their  own  profit  sometimes  taking  tithes  first  snd  then 
halving  the  residua.   AU  this  is  dona  with  ths  same  aim  and  the 
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same  mult,  the  arm  being  to  wrure  to  the  landlord  tho  whole 
benefit  of  continually  mine  prices,  the  result  that  of  depriring  tho 
rncl-aver  of  the  security  which  the  primitive  agreement  gave  him, 
and  of  lubjecting  him  to  all  the  disadvantage*  of  a  leaseholder 
without  any  of  the  latter' a  compensations." 

VL  The  plan  of  industrial  partnerships,  wherever  it  hat 
had  a  fair  trial,  has  invariably  been  attended  by  the  hap- 
piest results;  but  it  has  hardly  yet  been  fairly  tried  in 
farming,  where,  however,  its  application  would  in  one 
respect  be  comparatively  easy.  In  most  other  kinds  of 
business,  to  determine  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties 
concerned  how  much,  if  any,  of  extra  profits  had  been  due 
to  extra  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  employed,  might  be  an 
operation  of  some  difficulty;  but  there  need  never  be  any 
doubt  whether  the  crops  of  a  given  acreage  were  or  were 
not  above  the  average,  or  wbat,  therefore,  if  any,  was  the 
surplus  in  which,  according  to  the  agreement,  the  employed 
were  entitled  to  participate.  That  farmers  would  risk  but 
little  and  only  occasional  loss,  and  in  the  long  run  would 
be  sure  to  gain  considerably,  by  permitting  their  labourers 
to  share  with  them  in  a  surplus  which  the  labourers  would 
have  by  voluntary  exertion  to  create  before  they  could 
share  in  it,  may  perhaps  to  an  indifferent  bystander  seem 
a  self-evident  proposition.  Farmers  in  general,  however, 
may  long  be  prevented  from  recognising  its  truth  by  an 
intervening  haze  of  traditional  prejudice,  which  must  first 
be  cleared  away,  and  tho  removal  may  occupy  so  much 
time  that  not  improbably  another  and  more  advanced  form 
of  agricultural  co-operation,  not  needing  the  fanners'  con- 
currence, may  in  the  mean  time  come  into  vogue. 

Intermingled  with  the  multitudinous  peasant  proprietary 
of  France  are  not  only  a  much  larger  number  of  well-to-do 
country  gentlemen  than  is  commonly  supposed,  but  also  a 
not  inconsiderable  sprinkling  of  rural  magnates,  who,  even 
beside  English  dukes,  might  well  pass  for  extensive  land- 
owners. Among  these  latter  are  representatives  of  some 
of  the  oldest  and  noblest  French  families — men  rejoicing 
in  the  grand  historic  names  of  Rochefoucauld,  Noailles, 
Luynes,  Montemart,  D'Usez,  and  the  like — who  having  at 
the  restoration  been  partially  reinstated  in  the  domains 
of  which  the  first  revolution  had  despoiled  them,  dis- 
appeared, on  the  second  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons,  from 
court  and  office,  and,  returning  to  their  country  seats,  be- 
took themselves,  under  the  Orleanist  dynasty  and  second 
empire,  to  the  improvement  of  their  estates.  A  difficulty 
which  here  confronted  them  was  that  of  finding  tenants 
possessed  of  capital  enough  for  any  but  very  small  farms, 
and  this  they  have  latterly  endeavoured  to  obviate  by 
devising,  under  the  name  of  metayage  par  groupet,  an  ex- 
panded modification  of  a  discredited  tenure.  This  consists 
in  letting  a  considerable  farm,  not  to  one  metayer,  but  to 
an  association  of  several,  who  work  together  for  the  general 
good,  under  the  supervision  either  of  the  landlord 
himself,  or  of  a  manager  or  bailiff  of  his  appointment 
This  plan  is  by  no  means  tho  novelty  it  may  perhaps 
appear,  its  near  counterpart  having  within  the  present  cen- 
tury existed  in  some  singular  patriarchal  communities 
— Jaults,  Guittards,  and  Garriotts  (see  Thornton  On 
Labour,  2d  edition,  pp.  488-90),  in  Nivernais  and  Au- 
vergne,  and  still  existing  among  the  mauari  of  the  sub- 
alpine  districts  of  northern  Italy.  Its  merit  consists  in  its 
tendency  to  excite  among  the  associates  the  generous 
emulation  and  other  healthy  stimulating  and  controlling 
influences  of  co-operative  fellowship;  but  as  yet  it  has 
scarcely  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  show  very  deci- 
sively how  it  is  likely  to  work.    In  the  event  of  its  proving 


a  marked  success,  it  may  become  the  starting-point  of 
much  further  progress.  One  easy  and  important  step  is 
advance  would  be  for  a  body  of  metayers  to  persuade  their 
landlord  to  let  them  have  their  farm  on  lease,  and  at  a  fixed 
renf,  thus  raising  themselves  to  that  higher  stage  of  agri- 
cultural co-operation  of  which  an  imperfect  but  encourag- 
ing example  has  been  afforded  among  ourselves  by  Mr 
Gurdon's  well-known  experiment  at  Assington  in  Suffolk. 
Of  the  two  or  three  scores  of  labourers  who  are  there  par- 
ties to  the  leases  by  which  two  farms— one  of  1 30,  the 
other  of  212  acres — are  held,  not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen 
have  regular  work  in  their  own  fields,  the  rest  being 
therefore  little  moje  than  passive  capitalists,  sleeping 
partners  in  the  concern,  while  the  active  members  receive, 
in  addition  to  wages  at  the  rates  current  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, no  larger  shares  in  the  profits  than  the  members  who 
do  not  exert  themselves  to  increase  those  profits.  Never- 
theless, to  sum  up  in  a  single  phrase  of  especial  significance 
for  our  present  purpose  the  praises  of  the  results  achieved, 
Mr  Gurdon  declares  that  "  ho  has  no  other  land  so  well 
farmed  "  aa  that  on  which  the  co-operative  principle  is  even 
thus  partially  applied.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
adoption  of  the  same  principle  in  its  integrity  would  result 
in  better  farming  still,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  ques- 
tion will,  at  Assington  or  elsewhere,  be  ere  long  put  to  'he 
proof.  (w.  T.  T.) 
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AGRIGENTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  city  on  the 
south  coast  of  Sicily,  part  of  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  a  town  called  Oirgenti,  from  the  old  name. 
(See  Oibgewtl)  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Gela, 
582  B.C.  An  advantageous  situation,  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  an  active  commercial  spirit  raised  tho  city  to 
a  degree  of  wealth  and  importance  unknown  to  the  other 
Greek  settlements,  Syracuse  alone  excepted  The  pro- 
sperity of  Agrigcntum  was  interrupted  by  the  usurpation 
□f  Phalaris  which  lasted  about  fifteen  years.  He  met  with 
the  common  fate  of  tyrants,  and  after  his  death  the  Agri- 
gentines  enjoyed  their  liberty  for  sixty  years;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  term  Theron  usurped  the  sovereign 
authority.  The  moderation,  justice,  and  valour  of  this 
prince  preserved  him  from  opposition.  He  joined  his  son- 
in-law  Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse,  in  a  victorious  war  against 
the  Carthaginians.  Soon  after  his  decease,  472  b.c.  ,  his 
son  Thrasydcus  was  deprived  of  the  diadem,  and  Agri- 
gcntum restored  to  her  old  democratic^  government,  which 
she  retained  till  the  Carthaginian  invasion  in  406  B.C. 
During  this  interval  of  prosperity  were  executed  most  of 
those  splendid  public  works  which  excited  tho  admiration 
of  succeeding  ages,  and  caused  Empedocles  to  remark 
"that  the  Agrigentinea  built  their  dwellings  as  though 
they  were  to  live  for  ever,  and  indulged  in  luxury  as  if 
they  were  to  die  on  tho  morrow."  The  total  number  of 
the  inhabitants  at  this  period  was  estimated  by  Diodorus 
st  200,000.  The  power  of  the  Agrigentinea  now  ex- 
perienced a  terrible  reverse.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  40G  B.C.,  their  armies  routed,  their  city 
taken,  and  their  race  almost  extirpated,  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  their  material  greatness  being  left.  Although  some  of 
the  fugitive  inhabitants  availed  themselves  of  permission  to 
return  to  the  ruined  city,  and  after  a  few  years  were  even 
able  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Carthage,  Agrigentum 
never  fully  recovered  from  this  fatal  disaster.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  city  340  b.c.  that  Timoleon,  after  his 
triumph  over  the  Carthaginians,  found  it  necessary  to  re» 
coloaiso  it  with  citizens  from  Yelk  in  Italy.  During  the 
first  Punic  war  Agrigentum  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  consuls, 
who,  after  eight  months'  blockade,  took  it  by  storm,  It 
nevertheless  changed  masters  several  times  during  the 
contest,  and  in  every  instance  suffered  most  cruel  outrages. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  Agrigentum  finally  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome. 

The  profuse  luxury  and  display  for  which  the  Agrigen- 
tines  are  celebrated  in  history  were  supported  by  a  fertile 
territory  and  an  extensive  commerce,  by  means  of  which 
the  commonwealth  was  able  to  resist  many  shocks  of 
adversity.  It  was,  however,  crushed  in  the  fall  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  and  tho  Saracens  obtained  possession  of 
the  city. 

Agrigentum  occupied  a  hill  rising  between  the  small 
rivers  Agragas  and  Hypsas,  and  was  remarkable  for  its 
strength  as  a  fortress.  The  whole  space  comprehended 
within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  abounds  with  traces 
of  antiquity.  Of  its  many  celebrated  edifices,  the  most 
magnificent  was  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter.  Of  this 
vast  structure  nothing  remains  except  the  basement  and  a 
few  fragments  of  the  columns  and  entablature ;  but  these 
sod  many  other  monuments  attest  the  ancient  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Agrigentinea. 

AORIOXIA,  festivals  celebrated  annually  by  the  Boeo- 
tians in  honour  of  Dionysus,  in  which  the  women,  after 
playfully  pretending  for  some  time  to  search  for  that  god, 
desisted,  saying  that  he  had  hidden  himself  among  the 
Muses.  Thoy  were  solemnised  at  night  by  women  and  the 
only.  The  tradition  is  that  the  daughters  of  Minyaa, 
despised  the  rites  of  the  god,  were  seized  with 


frenzy  and  ate  the  flesh  of  one  of  their  children,  and  that 
the  Agrionia  were  celebrated  in  expiation  of  the  offence. 

AGRIPPA,  Hebod,  the  son  oi  Aristobulus  and 
Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  born 
about  11  b.c.  j ostj.hu a  informs  us  that,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  Herod,  his  grandfather,  sent  him  to  Rome 
to  the  court  of  Tiberius.  The  emperor  conceived  a  great 
affection  for  Agrippa,  and  placed  him  near  his  son  Drusus, 
whose  favour  he  very  Boon  Won,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
empress  An  tenia.  On  the  death  of  Drusus,  Agrippa, 
who  had  been  recklessly  extravagant,  was  obliged  to  leave 
Rome,  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  retired  to  the  castle  of 
Malatha.  After  a  brief  seclusion,  Herod  the  tetrarch,  his 
uncle,  who  had  married  Herodias,  his  sister,  made  him 
principal  mag-'itrate  of  Tiberias,  and  presented  him  with 
a  large  sum  of  money;  but  his  uncle  grudging  to  con- 
tinue his  support,  and  reproaching  him  with  his  bad 
economy,  Agrippa  left  Judea,  and  soon  after  returned  to 
Rome.  There  he  was  received  with  favour  by  Tiberius, 
and  commanded  to  attend  Tiberius  Nero,  the  son  of 
Drusus.  Agrippa,  however,  chose  rather  to  attach  himself 
to  Caius,  who  at  that  time  was  universally  beloved,  and  so 
far  won  upon  this  prince  that  he  kept  him  continually 
about  him.  Agrippa  being  one  day  overheard  by  Eutj;- 
ches,  a  slave  whom  he  had  made  free,  to  express  his 
wishes  for  Tiberius's  death  and  the  advancement  of  Caius, 
was  betrayed  to  the  emperor  and  cast  into  prison.  Tibe- 
rius soon  after  died,  and  Caius  Caligula  ascended  the 
throne  37  a  d.  Tho  new  emperor  heaped  wealth  and 
favours  upon  Agrippa,  changed  his  iron  fetters  into  a 
chain  of  gold,  set  a  royal  diadem  upon  his  head,  and  gave 
him  the  tetrarchy  of  Batanaea  and  Trachoniti*,  which  Philip, 
the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  had  formerly  possessed.  To 
this  ho  added  that  held  by  Lysanias;  and  Agrippa  returned 
very  soon  into  Judea  to  take  possession  of  his  new  kingdom. 
On  the  assassination  of  Caligula,  Agrippa,  who  was  then 
at  Rome,  contributed  much  by  his  advice  to  m*«n«Ain 
Claudius  in  possession  of  the  imperial  dignity,  to  which  he 
had  been  advanced  by  the  army;  and  while  he  made  a 
show  of  being  in  the  interest  of  the  senate,  he  secretly 
advised  Claudius  to  maintain  his  position  with  firmness. 
The  emperor,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  gave 
him  the  government  of  Judea;  and  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis, 
at  his  request,  was  given  to  his  brother  Herod.  Thus 
Agrippa  became  of  a  sudden  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of 
tho  East,  the  territory  he  possessed  equalling  in  extent 
that  held  by  Herod  the  Great,  his  grandfather.  He 
returned  to  Judea,  and  governed  it  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Jews.  But  the  desire' of  pleasing  them,  and  a 
mistaken  zeal  for  their  religion,  impelled  him  to  acts  of 
cruelty,  the  memory  of  which  is  preserved  in  Scripture 
(Acts  xii.  1,  2,  Ac.)  About  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  44 
a  i>  ,  James  the  elder,  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of 
John  tho  evangelist,  was  seized  by  his  order  and  put  to 
death.  Ho  proceeded  also  to  lay  hands  on  Peter,  and 
imprisoned  him,  delaying  his  execution  till  the  close  of 
tho  festival  But  God  having  miraculously  delivered  Peter 
from  prison,  the  designs  of  Agrippa  were  frustrated. 
After  the  Passover,  he  went  from  Jerusalem  to  Caxarca, 
where  he  had  games  performed  in  honour  of  Claudius, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  waited  on  him  to 
sue  for  peace.  Agrippa  having  come  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  theatre  to  give  them  audience,  seated  himself  on 
his  throne,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  silver  tissue,  which  reflected 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  with  such  lustre  as  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators.  When  the  king  had  delivered  his 
address,  tho  parasites  around  him  shouted  out  that  it  was 
not  the  voice  of  a  man  but  of  a  god.  The  vain  Agrippa 
received  tho  impious  flattery  with  complacent  satisfaction  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  elation,  looking  upwards,  he  saw, 
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with  superstitious  alarm,  an  owl  perched  over  his  head. 
During  his  confinement  by  Tiberius  he  had  been  startled 
by  a  like  omen,  which  had  been  interpreted  as  portending 
his  speedy  release,  with  the  warning  that  whenever  he 
should  behold  the  same  sight  again,  his  death  was  to 
follow  within  the  space  of  five  days.  Seized  with  terror, 
ho  was  immediately  smitten  with  disease,  and  after  a  few 
days  of  excruciating  torment,  died,  according  to  the 
Scripture  expression,  "eaten  of  worms,"  44  A.D. 

AGRIPPA,  Hkrod,  II,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  about 
27  A.D.,  was  mado  king  of  Chalcis  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Herod,  48  jld.  ;  but  three  or  four  years  after  he 
was  deprived  of  that  kingdom  by  Claudius,  who  gave  him 
other  provinces  instead  of  it.  In  the  war  which  Vespasian 
carried  on  against  the  Jews  Herod  sent  him  a  succour  of 
2000  men,  by  which  it  appears  that,  though  a  Jew  in 
religion,  he  was  yet  entirely  devoted  to  the  Romans,  whose 
assistance  indeed  he  required  to  secure  the  peace  of  his 
own  kingdom.  He  died  at  Homo  in  the  third  year  of 
Trajan,  100  A.D.  He  was  the  seventh  and  last  king  of 
the  family  of  Herod  the  Great  It  was  before  him  and 
Berenice,  his  sister,  that  St  Paul  pleaded  his  cause  at 
Csesarea  (Acts  xxvi) 

AGRIPPA,  Maecd8  Vipsaxjub,  according  to  Tacitus, 
was  born  of  humble  parents  about  63  a  c.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  ho  was  the  chosen  companion  of  Octavius  (after- 
wards Octavianus),  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Julius 
Cresor,  many  of  whoso  successes  were  mainly  due  to  the 
courage  and  military  talents  of  Agrippa.  On  the  assassina- 
tion of  Caesar,  44  a  a,  Agrippa  accompanied  his  friend  to 
Italy,  and  rendered  essential  service  in  the  conduct  of  the 
first  war  against  M.  Antonius,  which  terminated  in  the 
capture  of  Perusia  in  40  ac.  Three  years  after  this 
Agrippa  was  made  consul,  and  had  the  command  in  Gaul, 
when  he  defeated  the  Aquiiani,  and  led  the  Roman  eagles 
beyond  the  Rhine  to  punish  the  aggressions  of  the  Ger- 
mans on  his  province.  But  Agrippa  was  soon  summoned 
to  Italy  by  the  critical  state  of  the  affairs  of  Octavianus, 
the  whole  coast  being  commanded  by  the  superior  fleets  of 
Sex.  Pompeius.  His  first  care  was  the  formation  of  a 
secure  harbour  for  the  ships  of  Octavianus,  and  this  he 
accomplished  by  uniting  the  Lucrine  lake  with  the  sea. 
He  made  an  inner  haven  also  by  joining  the  lake  Avernus' 
to  the  Lucrine.  In  these  secure  ports  the  fleet  was 
equipped,  and  20,000  manumitted  slaves  were  sedulously 
trained  in  rowing  and  naval  manoeuvres  until  they  were 
able  to  cope  with  the  seamen  of  Pompeius.  Agrippa  was 
thus  enabled  in  the  following  year  to  defeat  Pompeius 
in  the  naval  action  of  Mylte ;  and  soon  after  won  a  more 
signal  victory  near  Naulochus.  These  victories  gave  Octa- 
vianus the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  secured  to 
him  Sicily,  the  granary  of  Rome,  after  an  easy  triumph 
over  his  feeble  colleague  Lcpidus ;  and  they  prepared  the 
way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  M.  Antonius,  the 
other  triumvir.  Tho  merit  of  all  these  successes  was 
very  much  due  to  tho  skill,  resolution,  and  sagacity  of 
Agrippa, 

Agrippa  was  chosen  edile  33  b.c.,  and  signalised  his 
tenure  of  office  by  great  improvements  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  in  the  repair  and  construction  of  aqueducts  and 
fountains  neglected  or  injured  during  the  civil  wars, 
and  in  the  enlargement  and  repair  of  the  sewers.  He 
appears  alao  to  have  introduced  an  effectual  mode  of 
flushing  the  sewers  by  conducting  into  them  the  united 
waters  of  several  different  streams.  From  these  useful 
labours  Agrippa  was  again  called  away  in  31  b.c.  to  com- 
mand the  Roman  fleet,  which,  by  the  victory  at  Actium, 
fixed  the  empire  of  tho  world  on  Octavianus.  The 
sorvices  of  Agrippa  made  him  a  special  favourite  with 
Octavianus,  who  gave  him  his  niece  Marcella  in  marriage, 


27  b.c,  when  he  was  consul  for  the  third  time.  In  the 
following  year  the  serviln  senate  bestowed  on  Octaviauia 
the  imperial  title  of  Adoustus.  Agrippa,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  naval  victory  of  Actium,  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
and  all  the  other  gods  the  Pantheon,  now  called  L» 
liotonda.  The  inscription  on  its  portico  stiU  remain*, 
M.  Aoeippa  L.  F.  Cos.  TxETitm  Fecit.  In  25  ac  we 
find  this  eminent  man  employed  in  Spain,  whew  he  re- 
duoed  the  insurgent  Cantabri,  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Biscayans. 

The  friendship  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa  seems  to  Lav* 
been  clouded  by  the  jealousy  of  Marcel] ua,  which  wis 
probably  fomented  by  the  intrigues  oi  Livia,  the  second 
wife  of  Augustus,  in  dread  of  his  influence  with  her  hus- 
band. The  consequence  was  that  Agrippa  left  Rome; 
and  though,  to  cloak  his  retirement,  he  was  appointed 
proconsul  of  Syria,  he  went  no  farther  than  Mytilene. 
Marcellus  dying  within  a  year,  Agrippa  was  recalled  to 
Rome,  and  being  divorced  from  Marcella,  became  the  hus- 
band of  the  widowed  Julia,  who  was  no  less  distinguished 
by  her  beauty  and  abilities  than  afterwards  by  her  shame- 
less profligacy. 

In  19  ac.  Agrippa  again  led  an  army  into  Spain,  where 
ho  subdued  the  Cantabri,  who  had  been  for  two  years  is 
insurrection  against  the  Romans.  While  in  Gaul,  where 
he  also  pacified  the  insurgent  inhabitants,  he  constructed 
four  great  public  roads,  and  the  splendid  aqueduct  st 
Kcmausus  (now  Nismes),  the  ruins  of  which  even  yet 
excite  admiration.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  18  ac.,  he 
was  invested  with  tho  tribunicion  power,  along  with  the 
emperor,  for  five  years.  After  that  he  was  a  second  time 
made  governor  of  Syria,  17  ac,  where,  by  his  just  and 
wise  administration,  he  obtained  general  commendation, 
especially  from  the  Hebrew  population  of  his  province,  of 
which  Judea  formed  a  part.  This  resulted  from  his  having, 
at  the  request  of  Herod  the  Great,  gone  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  granted  special  privileges  for  their  religious  worship 
to  the  Jewish  subjects  of  the  empire.  In  this  journey,  too, 
he  colonised  Berytus  (now  Beyrout)  as  a  military  and  com- 
mercial settlement. 

The  last  military  employment  of  Agrippa  was  in  I  in- 
nonia,  13  ac,  where  his  character  for  equity  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  put  down  insurrection  without  bloodshed 
Returning  to  Italy,  he  lived  there  in  retirement,  greatly 
honoured,  and  died  at  Campania,  12  a  a,  two  years  before 
his  imperial  father-in-law.  He  was  the  greatest  military 
commander  of  Rome  since  the  days  of  Julius  Cesar,  and 
the  most  honest  of  Roman  governors  in  any  province. 

Under  the  care  of  Agrippa,  Julius  Cxsar's  design  of 
having  a  complete  survey  of  the  empire  made  was  earned 
out  He  had  a  chart  of  the  entire  empire  drawn  up,  and 
projected  a  great  work  on  the  geography  of  its  provinces. 
His  materials  were  placed  in  the  public  archives,  where 
Pliny  consulted  them  {Nat.  Hist.,  iii)  Agrippa  also  wrote 
an  account,  now  lost,  of  the  transactions  in  which  he  hid 
taken  part 

Agrippa  left  several  children :  by  his  first  wife  he  had  Pom- 
ponia  Vipsania,  who  became  the  first  wife  of  Tiberius,  and 
was  the  mother  of  Drusus ;  and  by  Julia  he  was  the  father 
of  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  who  were  adopted  by  Augustan : 
of  Julia,  married  to  Lcpidus;  of  Agrippina  the  elder;  and 
of  Agrippa  Posthumus.  (See  DioCassiua;  Appianui; 
Suotonius;  Velleius  Paterculus;  Fergusson's  Rom.  Rtp.; 
Meri vale's  Romans  under  the  Empire.) 

AGRIPPA,  Hbney  Cobnelics  (tow  Nettesheoi), 
knight,  doctor,  and  by  common  reputation  a  magician,  wsi 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Cologne  on  the  14th  Sept  1 486. 
Educated  at  the  university  of  Cologne,  he  entered  when  stall 
very  young  into  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
who  sent  him  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Paris  in  1506. 
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During  the  next  three  years  he  was  cngagodin  a  military 
expedition  to  Catalonia,  and  then  in  the  formation  of  a 
secret  society  of  theosopbists,  tho  first  of  those  alternations 
between  the  career  of  the  knight  and  the  career  of  the 
student  in  which  his  whole  life  was  passed.    In  1509  he 
went  by  invitation  to  the  university  of  D6Ie  in  Burgundy, 
and  read  lectures  on  Reuchlin's  De  Yerbo  Mirifico,  which 
gained  for  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  and  a 
stipend.    It  was  these  lectures  that  first  stirred  against 
him  thatmalignant  hatred  of  the  monks  which  embittered 
his  life  and  blackened  his  memory.    lie  was  denounced  aa 
an  impious  and  heretical  cabalist  by  an  obscure  monk 
named  Catilinet,  in  lectures  delivered  at  Ghent  (1510) 
before  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  and  his  hopes  of  securing 
the  patronage  of  that  princess  were  thus  for  the  time  dis- 
appointed.   To  win  her  favour,  he  had  composed  (1509) 
and  dedicated  to  her  a  treatise,  De  Nobilitate  tt  Practl- 
laUia  Fcminei  Sous,  the  publication  of  which  was 
delayed  from  motives  of  prudence  until  1532.    For  the 
same  reason  the  same  course  was  followed  in  regard  to  his 
treatise  De  Occulta  Pkilotophia,  which,  though  completed 
in  the  spring  of  1510,  did  not  appear  until  1531.  In 
writing  it  he  had  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  abbot 
Trithemioa  of  Wurzburg.    Failing  to  receive  encourage- 
ment as  a  man  of  letters,  Agrippa  was  forced  again  to 
enter  the  diplomatic  service.    In  1510  the  emperor  sent 
him  on  a  mission  to  London,  where  he  became  the  guest 
of  Dean  Colet  at  Stepney.    Soon  after  his  return  home  he 
was  summoned  to  follow  his  imperial  master  to  the  war 
in  Italy,  where  he  won  his  spurs — probably  at  tho  battle 
of  Ravenna.    In  the  autumn  of  1511,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Santa  Croce,  he  attended  the  schismatic 
council  of  Pisa  as  theologian,  and  by  so  doing  still  further 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  papal  party.    After  a  period 
■pent  in  the  service  of  the  Marquis  of  Montfcrrat,  during 
Thich  he  visited  Switzerland,  Agrippa  was  invited  in  1515 
to  the  university  of  Pavia,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on 
the  Pimander  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  the  first  of  which 
is  preserved  among  his  published  works,  and  received  a 
doctor's  degree  in  law  and  medicine.   He  was  still  doomed, 
however,  to  a  harassed,  unsettled  Ufa    Three  years  were 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.     In  1518  he  became  syndic  at  Metx, 
where  he  was  involved  in  disputes  with  the  monks,  and 
especially  with  the  inquisitor  Nicolas  Savin,  before  whom 
he  boldly  and  persistently  defended  a  woman  accused  of 
witchcraft    He  was,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  this,  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  office,  and  quitted  Metx  for  Cologne 
in  January  1520.    After  two  years  spent  in  seclusion  in 
his  native  city,  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  practised 
medicine  for  a  short  time.    In  1523  he  removed  to 
Friburg,  having  been  appointed  town  physician.    In  the 
following  year  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Lyons  as  court 
physician  to  the  queen-mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  but  the 
change  did  not  better  his  condition,  since,  though  he  re- 
ceived several  empty  honours,'  his  salary  remained  unpaid. 
It  was  probably  amid  the  privations  of  poverty  that  he 
composed,  in  1526,  his  De  Incertiludine  et  VantiaU  Sci<n- 
tiarum  et  Artium  atque  Ezcellentia  Verbi  Dei  Dedamatio, 
which  was  first  published  in  1530.    The  work  is  remark- 
able for  the  keenness  of  its  satire  on  the  existing  state  of 
science  and  the  pretensions  of  the  learned,  and  when 
published  furnished  fresh  occasion  for  the  malicious  mis- 
representation of  his  enemies.    A  quarrel  with  the  queen 
compelled  Agrippa  to  leave  Lyons  and  betake  himself  to 
the  Netherlands.     In  1529  he  was  appointed  historio- 
grapher to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  in  that  capacity 
wrote  a  history  of  the  emperor's  reign.  The  salary  attached 
to  the  office  was,  however,  left  unpaid,  and  Agrippa  was 
consequently  imprisoned  at   Brussels,  and  afterwards 


banished  from  Cologne,  for  debt  He  died  at  Grenoble 
in  1535. 

The  character  of  Agrippa  has  been  very  variously  repre- 
sented. The  earlier  accounts  are  grossly  disfigured  by 
the  calumnies  of  the  Dominicans,  whose  hatred,  following 
him  even  to  the  grave,  placed  over  it  an  inscription  that 
is  probably  unique  in  its  spiteful  malignity.  In  later 
times  full  justice  has  been  done  to  his  memory.  A  Life 
of  Agrippa  by  Henry  Morley  (London  1856)  contains  a 
detailed  analysis  of  his  more  important  worka  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  writings  appeared  in  two  volumes  at 
Leyden  in  1550,  and  has  been  several  times  republished. 

AGRIPPINA  (thi  Eldbs),  the  virtuous  and  heroic  but 
unfortunato  offspring  of  M  Agrippa  by  a  very  abandoned 
mother,  and  herself  the  parent  of  a  still  more  profligate 
and  guilty  daughter  of  tiie  same  name.  She  was  early 
married  to  Gennanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus  and  Antonia, 
the  niece  of  Augustus.  On  the  death  of  Augustus  she 
joined  her  husband  in  his  German  campaigns,  where  she 
had  several  opportunities  of  showing  her  intrepidity,  shar- 
ing with  Gennanicus  his  toils  and  his  triumphs.  The 
love  which  the  army  showed  for  this  leader  was  the  cause 
of  his  recall  from  the  Rhine  by  the  suspicious  Tiberius. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  into  Syria,  where  he  died  at 
Antioch  from  the  effects,  as  was  believed,  of  poison  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  Piso,  the  governor  of  Syria. 

On  his  deathbed  Gennanicus  implored  his  wife,  for  the 
sake  of  their  numerous  children,  to  submit  with  resigna- 
tion to  the  evil  times  on  which  they  were  fallen,  and  not 
to  provoke  the  vengeance  of  the  tyrant  Tiberius.  But, 
unhappily,  this  prudent  advice  was  not  followed  by  tho 
high-spirited  woman,  who,  on  landing  at  Brundusium, 
went  atraight  to  Rome,  entered  the  city  bearing  the  urn 
of  her  deceased  husband  in  her  arms,  and  was  received 
amid  the  tears  of  the  citizens  and  the  soldiory,  to  whom 
Gennanicus  was  dear.  She  boldly  accused  Piso  of  tho 
murder  of  her  husband ;  and  he,  to  avoid  public  infamy, 
committed  suicide.  She  continued  to  reside  at  Rome, 
watched  and  suspected  by  Tiberius,  who  for  some  time 
dreaded  to  glut  his  vengeance  on  the  widow  and  family  of 
so  popular  a  prince  aa  Gennanicus.  She  soon  had  the 
temerity  to  upbraid  the  tyrant  with  his  hypocrisy  in  pre- 
tending to  worship  at  the  tomb  of  Augustus.  lie  began 
by  putting  to  death  both  men  and  women  who  had  shown 
attachment  to  the  family  of  Gennanicus ;  and  finally  ho 
anested  Agrippina  and  her  two  eldest  sons,  Nero  and 
Drusus,  and  transported  them  to  the  islo  of  Pandataria, 
where  her  mother  Julia  had  perished ;  and  there  she  was 
starved,  or  starved  fierself,  to  death  in  the  33d  year  of  our 
era.  Tiberius  also  ordered  the  execution  of  her  two  eldest 
sons ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  by  his  will  the  emperor 
left  her  youngest  son  Caius,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Caligula,  as  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  empire. 

AGRIPPINA,  daughter  of  Gennanicus  and  Agrippina 
the  elder,  sister  of  Caligula,  and  mother  of  Nero,  was 
born  about  15  a. a,  at  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  which  was  at 
that  time  the  headquarters  of  her  father's  legions,  and 
which  was  after  her  named  Colonia  Agrippina  Ubiorum 
(now  Cologne).  She  wrote  memoirs  of  her  times,  which 
Tacitus  quotes  and  Pliny  commends ;  but  her  life  is 
notorious  for  intrigue  and  perfidy.  In  28  a.d.  she  became 
the  wife  of  Cn.  Dom.  Ahenobarbus,  who  died  40  a.d.  Her 
next  husband  was  Crispus  Passicnus,  whom  some  years 
afterwards  she  was  accused  of  poisoning.  For  flagitious 
conduct,  Caligula  banished  her  to  the  isle  of  Poutia5;  but 
on  the  accession  of  her  undo  Claudius,  41  a.d.,  she  was  set 
free,  and  began  to  succeed  in  her  ambitious  schemes.  After 
Messalina  had  been  put  to  death,  48  A.D.,  Agrippina  was 
raised  by  Claudius  to  her  place  as  his  imperial  consort, 
49  A.D.    She  prevailed  upon  him  to  discard  Britauuicus, 
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bis  own  son,  and  to  adopt  bcr  son  Domitius  in  his  stead. 
She  removed  from  her  path  all  whom  she  feared  or  envied, 
and  in  54  a.d.  poisoned  Claudius  at  Sinuessa  that  she  might 
reign  as  regent  for  her  son.  Nero  in  a  short  time  grew 
tired  of  her  interference,  and  when  she  first  intrigued 
against  and  then  frowned  upon  him,  he  ordered  her  to 
be  slain  at  her  villa  on  the  Lucrine  lake.  After  having 
been  slightly  wounded  by  Anicetua,  she  perished  by  the 
sword  of  a  centurion,  00  a.d. 

AGROTERA8  THUSIA,  an  annual  festival  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Artemis  or  Diana,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made 
by  the  city  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  to  offer  in  sacrifice 
a  number  of  goats  equal  to  that  of  the  Persians  slain  in  the 
conflict.    The  number  was  afterwards  restricted  to  500. 

AGTELEK,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Gdmor,  near  the  road  from  Pesth  to  Kaschau.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  celebrated  stalactite  grotto  of  Ba nulla, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe.  The  entrance  is 
extremely  narrow,  but  the  interior  spreads  out  into  a 
labyrinth  of  caverns,  the  largest  of  which,  called  the 
Flower  Garden,  is  96  feet  high  and  90  feet  wide,  and 
extends  nearly  900  feet  in  a  straight  line.  In  these  caverns 
there  are  numerous  stalactite  structures,  which,  from  their 
curious  and  fantastic  shapes,  bavo  received  such  names  as 
the  Image  of  the  Virgin,  the  Mosaic  Altar,  Ac. 

AGUA,  Volcano  de,  a  huge  mountain  in  Central 
America,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Guatemala.  It  is  of  a  conical 
shape,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  15,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  At  the  summit  there  is  a  crater,  measuring 
about  140  yards  by  120,  from  which  stones  and  torrents 
of  boiling  water  are  occasionally  discharged.  In  close 
proximity  to  Agua  are  the  volcanoes  of  Pacaya,  on  the  8.E., 
?ud  Fuego  on  the  W.,  and  the  three  present  together  a 
4ccne  of  great  magnificence. 

AGUADO,  Alexander  Mabia,  one  of  the  most  famous 
bankers  of  modern  times,  was  born  of  Jewish  parentage 
at  Seville  in  1784.  He  commenced  life  as  a  soldier,  fight- 
ing with  distinction  in  the  Spanish  war  of  independence 
on  the  side  of  Joseph.  After  the  battle  of  Baylen  (1808) 
ho  entered  the  French  army,  in  which  he  had  risen  to  be 
colonel  and  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Soult,  when  he  took 
his  discharge  in  1815.  He  immediately  commenced  busi- 
ness as  a  commission-agent  in  Paris,  and  chiefly  through 
his  connection  with  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies, 
acquired  in  a  few  years  « ..alth  enough  to  enable  him  to 
undertake  banking.  The  Spanish  government  gaTe  him 
full  powers  to  negotiate  the  loans  of  1823,  1828,  1830, 
and  1831  ;  and  Ferdinand  VIL  rewarded  him  with  the 
title  of  Marquis  do  las  Marismas  del  Guadalquiver,  and  the 
decorations  of  several  orders.  Aguado  also  negotiated  the 
Greek  loan  of  1834.  In  1828,  having  become  possessed 
of  large  estates  in  France,  including  the  Chateau  Margaux, 
famous  for  its  wine,  he  was  naturalised  as  a  French  citizen. 
He  died  in  1842,  leaving  a  fortune  computed  at  60,000,000 
francs.  The  designs  of  the  leading  pictures  in  an  exten- 
sive and  admirable  art  collection  which  he  had  formed 
were  published  by  Gavard  under  the  title  Galerie  Aguado 
(1837-42). 

AGUAS  CALIENTES,  a  town  in  Mexico,  capital  of 
the  state  of  the  same  name,  situated  270  miles  N.W.  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  in  22°  N.  lat,  and  101°  45'  W.  long. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  bot  springs  in  its  vicinity.  The 
climate  is  fine,  and  the  extensive  and  beautiful  gardens 
surrounding  the  town  produce  an  abundance  of  olives, 
figs,  grapes,  and  pears.  It  has  a  large  manufactory  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  the  general  trade  is  considerable. 
Population,  22,534. 

A  GULL  AS,  Grace  (1816-47),  an  admired  English 
authoress,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Jewish  merchant  in 
London.    She  was  educated  wholly  by  her  parents,  and 


commenced  her  literary  career  at  an  early  age.  Her  works, 
written  in  a  pleasing,  elegant,  and  impressive  style,  consist 
chiefly  of  religious  fictions,  such  as  The  Martyr  and  Uox 
Influence.  She  also  wrote,  in  defence  of  her  faith  and  iU 
professors,  The  Spirit  of  Judaism,  and  other  works.  Her 
services  in  the  latter  direction  were  acknowledged  grate- 
fully by  the  u  women  of  Israel,"  in  a  testimony]  which 
they  presented  shortly  before  her  death.  In  1835  she  had 
a  severe  attack  of  measles,  from  the  effects  of  which  her 
constitution  never  wholly  recovered.  After  a  long  struggle 
with  increasing  bodily  infirmities,  she  died  at  Frankfort, 
on  her  way  to  Schwalbach,  in  the  autumn  of  1847. 

AGUILAR  de  la  Frontera,  a  town  of  Spain,  standi 
near  the  river  Cabra,  22  miles  S.&E  of  Cordova.  The 
houses  are  well  built,  and  distinguished  by  their  cleanness 
and  regularity.  The  town  has  three  handsome  public 
squares,  and  the  principal  buildings  are  the  parish  church, 
the  chapter-house,  a  new  town-hall,  the  prison,  and  tb« 
markets.  Near  the  church  are  the  ruins  of  a  once  magni- 
ficent Moorish  castle.  The  district  produces  excellent 
wines,  which  go  by  the  name  of  Montilla,  and  there  ii 
also  some  trade  in  corn  and  oiL    Population,  12.C0O. 

AGUILLON,  Francois  d',  an  eminent  mathematician, 
born  at  Brussels  in  1566.  He  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1586,  and  was  successively  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Douay  and  rector  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Antwerp. 
Eminent  for  his  skill  in  mathematics,  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  study  of  that  science  among  the  Jesuits  in 
the  Low  Countries.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  Optics  in  six 
books  (Antwerp,  1613),  and  was  employed  in  finishing 
another  on  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics  when  he  died,  in  1617. 

AGUIRRA,  Josef  Saenz  d',  a  distinguished  Spanish 
ecclesiastic  and  theological  writer,  was  born  at  Lugrogno 
on  the  24th  March  1630.  He  belonged  to  the  Benedictine 
order,  and  was  abbot  of  St  Vincent,  professor  of  theology 
at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  secretary 
to  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  For  a  work  (Defensio  Cathedra 
S.  Petri  adverttu  Declarations  Cleri  Gallici,  1682),  which 
he  wrote  in  support  of  the  papal  authority  against  the  four 
propositions  of  the  Gallican  Church,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  cardinal  by  Pope  Innocent  XL  in  1686.  Of 
his  other  works  the  chief  are  a  Collection  of  the  CowteiU 
of  Spain  (1693-4),  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Theology  of 
Anselm,  only  three  volumes  of  which  appeared,  the  fourth 
and  hut  being  still  incomplete  when  the  author  died, 
August  19th,  1699.  To  judge  from  a  warm  eulogium  of 
Bossuet,  his  opponent  in  controversy,  Aguirra  had  a  very 
high  reputation  for  piety. 

AGULHAS,  Cape,  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa, 
1 00  miles  ES.E  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  34s  51'  30" 
a  lat,  and  19°  56'  30*  E.  long.  At  a  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  sea  it  rises  to  a  height  of  455  feet  In  1849  I 
lighthouse  was  opened  on  it  nearer  the  shore,  the  light  in 
which  stands  128  feet  above  high-water  mark.  An  im- 
mense bank,  the  Agvlhas  Bank,  extends  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  along  the  coast  to  the  great  Fish  River,  i 
distance  of  560  miles,  with  a  breadth,  opposite  to  the  Cspe, 
of  200  miles.  The  great  oceanic  current  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  sets  along  its  outward  edge,  and  hu 
sharply  defined  it  This  current  has  such  velocity  thit 
ships  are  often  carried  far  to  the  westward,  and  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  e%-en  against  a  smart  breeze.  The 
bank  abounds  with  fish  .  and  the  approach  to  it  is  denoted 
by  the  appearance  of  many  whales,  sharks,  and  seals,  sod 
innumerable  sea-birds. 

AHA3,  king  of  Israel,  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Omri  He  ascended  the  throne  in  the  38th  year  of  Ass, 
king  of  Judah,  ie.,  918  b.c.,  and  reigned  over  Samaria  22 
years.  Having  married  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbsal, 
king  of  the  Sidoniana,  he  was  brought  into  closer  coon* 
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don  witii  the  neighbouring  powers  in  the  north,  and 
strengthened  himself  considerably,  ao  that  he  was  able  to 
consobdate  the  disunited  kingdom,  and  render  it  powerful 
against  Judah.    Some  notices  out  of  Menander,  preserved 
bj  Josephua,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Kthbaal,  father  of 
Jezebel  was  identical  with  Ithobal,  priest  of  Astarte,  who 
usurped  the  throne  of  Tyre  after  murdering  Pheles  the 
king.    It  is  not  improbable  that  Ahab's  marriage  with 
such  a  princess  waa  the  means  of  procuring  him  great 
riches,  which  brought  pomp  and  luxury  in  their  train, 
along  with  the  material  and  social  influence  that  give  a 
certain  security  to  monarchy.    We  read  of  hia  building  an 
ivory  palace  and  founding  new  cities,  tho  effect  perhaps  of 
a  share  in  the  flourishing  commerce  of  Phoenicia.    But  his 
matrimonial  connection  with  Tyro  and  Sidon,  however 
fruitful  in  wealth,  was  in  many  respects  detrimental.  His 
wife  was  a  strong-minded,  passionate  devotee  of  idolatry, 
who  exercised  an  injurious  influence  over  him.    Led  by 
her,  he  gave  a  great  impulse  to  tho  worship  of  Baal  and 
Astarte  in  his  kingdom.    For  the  former  he  built  a  temple 
with  an  altar ;  of  the  latter  he  made  the  well-known  imago 
which  existed  long  after.   Under  the  patronage  of  Jezebel, 
the  Phoenician  cultus  assumed  important  dimensions,  for 
Baal  is  said  to  have  had  450,  Astarte  400  priests  and  pro- 
phets.   The  infatuated  queen  was  especially  hostile  to  the 
prophets  and  priests  of  Jehovah,  whom  sho  tried  to  exter- 
minate ;  but  the  former  in  particular,  though  sore  pressed, 
were  not  entirely  cut  oft    They  still  held  their  ground ; 
and  Elijah,  the  most  conspicuous  of  them,  came  off  victor 
in  the  contest  with  Baal's  ministers.   Jehovism  triumphed 
in  the  person  of  the  intrepid  Tishbite,  whom  the  queen 
was  unable  to  get  into  her  power.    Ahab  was  a  public- 
spirited  and  courageous  monarch.   He  defeated  the  Syrians 
twice,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  Benhadad  on  favourable 
terms.    Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  paid  him  a  large  yearly 
tribute.    In  conjunction  with  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah, 
he  went  forth  to  battle  a  third  time  against  the  Syrians, 
and  was  slain  at  Ramoth-Gilead.    It  speaks  favourably  for 
his  disposition  that  he  repented  of  the  cruel  measures 
taken  against  Naboth,  and  that  he  humbled  himself  before 
the  Lord.    Though  he  feared  Elijah  and  Micaiah,  he  was 
not  insensible  to  their  utterances ;  nor  could  ho  have  suf- 
fered so  many  as  400  prophets  to  live  in  his  kingdom 
without  some  little  regard  for  their  office.    The  prophetic 
voice,  held  as  it  was  in  small  esteem,  must  have  had 
some  influence  upon  his  administration,  especially  when 
political  grounds  coincided  with  it.    His  evil  courses  were 
due  much  more  to  tho  influence  of  Jezebel  than  to  his  own 
vicious  impulses. 

As  the  accounts  of  Ahab  are  fragmentary,  it  U  not  always  may 
to  make  out  from  tbem  a  clear  or  connected  history  of  hia  reign. 
Thar*  is  room  for  conjectura  and  misconception.  Thus  Ewald 
represents  him  a*  building  a  splendid  temple,  with  an  oracle- 
grove  of  Astarte  near  his  favourite  palace  at  Jc/reel,  on  the  basis  of 
1  King*  xvL  32,  xviii.  19 ;  bat  this  is  imaginary,  since  the  original 
does  not  speak  of  a  yrtm  but  of  AtlarU  (xviii.  19) ;  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  a  second  structure  of  the  kind  mentioned  existed  else- 
where  in  addition  to  Baal's  temple  in  Samaria.  Neither  can  it  be 
held  as  likely  that  a  large  statue  of  Baal  was  set  np  in  front  of  his 
temtile,  and  small  statues  of  him  in  the  interior,  merely  because  we 
wad  ia  2  Kings  x.  28,  27,  first  of  bringing  forth  the  ivuuja  of  Haal, 
and  then  of  breaking  tfit  imajt  of  the  same  sun-god.  Rather  were 
the  smaller  Images  in  the  porch  and  the  chief  one  in  the  interior, 
so  that  the  reading  or  punctuation  of  verse  26  should  be  slightly 
altered.  Whether  the  450  or  400  prophets  were  distinct  from  the 
priests  is  doubtful.  Identifying  them,  we  believe  that  the  priests 
sated  as  prophets,  procuring  for  themselves  greater  renown  among 
the  ignorant  people  by  their  arts  of  necromancy  and  migic. 
_  For  the  biography  of  this  monarch  we  are  Lciebted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  books  of  Kings,  where  the  writers  consider  hiia  in  s 
theocratic  rather  than  a  political  aspect  Viewing  him  from  their 
later  prophetic  standpoint,  their  portrait  is  »>rnewhet  one-sided, 
though  correct  in  the  main.  It  is  observable  lhat  the  portions  of 
the'Vingt  in  which  be  is  spoken  of  are  somewhat  dirTerent  in  char- 
ertar  and  expression,  betraying  the  use  of  dirTerent  sources  by  the 


compiler.  1  Kings  xvi.  29-33,  xxii.  39,  2  Kings  x.  25-28,  are  more 
historical  than  the  rest,  which  contain  almost  all  that  is  related  of 
Ahab,  and  were  derived  from  tradition.  It  has  been  conjectured 
by  Hitxig  that  the  45th  psalm  owes  iU  origin  to  Ahab,  being  the 
joyous  poetical  expression  of  a  matrimonial  connection  with  Tyre, 
which  augured  unusual  prosperity  for  the  distracted  kingdom. 
But  the  assumption  is  improbable,  because,  as  De  Wette  observes, 
an  event  belonging  to  Kphraim  was  hardly  a  fitting  subject  (or  a 
poem  included  in  the  canon. 

Another  Ahab,  a  false  prophet  in  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (zxiz.  21),  and 
threatened  with  terrible  punishment.  (a.  d.) 

AHALA,  a  noble  Roman  family  of  tho  gens  Servilia, 
which  produced  many  distinguished  men.  Of  these  the 
most  celebrated  is  C.  Scrvilius  Structus  Ahala.  master  of 
the  horse  to  the  dictator  Cincinnatus.  no.  439.  He  sig- 
nalised himself  by  bis  boldness  in  olaying  in  the  forum 
with  his  own  hand  the  popular  agitator  Sp.  Mrrlius,  for 
refusing  to  appear  before  the  dictator  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy against  the  state.  For  this  act  Ahala  was  brought 
to  trial  He  saved  himself  from  condemnation  by  retiring 
into  exile. 

AHANTA,  a  territory  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa, 
lying  on  the  second  parallel  of  W  long.  It  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  districts  in  that  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. Axim,  the  chief  settlement,  was  founded  by  the 
Dutch,  but  now  belongs  to  Britain. 

AHASUERUS,  the  Latinised  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Ahatkvrroth,  wVnyrw  (jn  ^e  LXX.  'Aoxrov>jpot.oncc  in  Tobit 
'Ao-vispoc),  occurs  as  a  royal  Persian  or  Median  name  in 
three  of  the  books  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and  in  one 
of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  In  every  case  the  identi- 
fication of  the  person  thus  named  with  those  found  in 
profano  history  is  matter  of  controversy.  The  hypothesis 
of  Filrst  and  others,  that  in  all  the  passages  one  and  the 
same  person  is  meant,  viz.,  the  well-known  Xerxes,  may 
bo  set  aside  as  quite  inapplicable  to  the  facts;  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  glance  at  the  particular  places. 

In  Dan.  ix.  1,  Ahasuerus  appears  as  the  father  of  Darius  the 
Mede,  who  "was  made  king  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans'" 
after  the  conquest  of  Babylon  and  death  of  Bclsbarrar.  Who  this 
Darius  was  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  disputed  questions  of 
ancient  history.  If,  as  is  very  generally  supposed,  be  is  Astyagea, 
the  grandfather  of  the  great  Cyrus,  ana  the  last  Independent  king 
of  Media,  then  Ahasuerus  is  to  be  identified  with  Cyaxsres,  the 
father  of  Astvages.  The  passage  in  Tobit  where  the  name  occurs 
(xiv.  15)  lends  confirmation  to  this  view.  It  is  there  stated  that 
Nineveh  waa  captured  and  destroyed  by  "  Nabuchodooosor  and 
Assuerus."  According  to  Herodotus  <L  108  tf.  Rawlinson's  Btr., 
voL  i.  41  21,  it  was  the  Medes  under  Ova  tares  who  took  Nineseb. 

In  Erra  iv.  6  Ahasuerus  is  mentioned  as  a  king  of  Persia,  to 
whom  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  sent  representations  opposing  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Here  the  sequence  of  the 
reigns  in  the  sacred  writer  and  in  the  profane  historians — in  tha 
one,  Cyrus,  Ahasuerus,  Artaxerxes,  Darius  ;  in  the  other,  Cyrus, 
Cambyses,  Smcrdis,  Darius — leads  naturally  to  the  identification  of 
Ahasuerus  with  Cambyses.  Other  circumstances,  especially  the 
known  policy  of  the  usurper  Smerdis,  and  its  reversal  by  Darius 
(see  Inscr.  of  Behiatun,  cot  L  |  14).  corroborate  this  conclusion. 

In  the  Book  of  Esther,  Ahasuerus  is  the  name  home  by  that  king 
of  Persia,  certain  events  of  whose  court  and  empire  (which  will  be 
noticed  elsewhere,  see  Esthm)  form  the  subject  of  the  whole  nar- 
rative. (Throughout  this  book  the  LXX.  render  the  name  by  Aarat- 
iplni.)  The  hypothesis  of  certain  writers,  that  this  Ahasuerus  fa  the 
Cyaxarea,  king  of  Media,  already  referred  to,  may  be  at  once  dis- 
missed. That  of  others,  identifying  him  with  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Xerxes,  though  countenanced 
by  Josephua,  deserves  scarcely  more  consideration.  Recent  in- 
quirers are  all  but  universally  of  opinion  that  he  must  be  a  mon- 
arch of  the  Acharmenian  dynasty,  earlier  than  this  Artaxerxes  ;  and 
opinion  la  divided  between  Darius  Hystaspis  and  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Xrrxea.  In  support  of  the  former  view  it  is  alleged,  among 
other  things  (see  Tyrwhitfe  Etlhtr  and  Ahasuerui,  p\  1(52),  that 
Darici  was  the  first  Persian  king  of  whom  it  could  be  said,  as  in 
Either  i.  1,  that  he  "  reigned  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,  over 
an  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  provinces  ;"  and  thst  it  waa 
also  the  distinction  of  Darius  that  (Esther  x.  1)  he  "laid  a  tribute 
upon  the  land  and  upon  the  Ules  of  the  sea  tf.  Herod.  iiL  89). 
Id  support  of  the  latter  view  it  ia  alleged— 41.)  Thst  the  Hebrew 
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AKdAvtroth  U  the  natural  equiva!"nt  of  the  ©Id  Persian  KMa- 
yariha,  the  true  name  of  the  munar  -h  called  by  the  Greeks  Xerxes, 
M  dow  rr ad  in  hia  inscriptions  ;  (2.)  That  there  u  a  striking  simi- 
larity of  character  between  tho  Xerxea  of  Herodotus  and  the 
Ahaauerua  of  Either  ;  (3.)  That  certain  coincidences  in  dates  and 
events  corroborate  this  identity,  as,  e.g.,  "  In  the  third  year  of  hia 
rt-igu  Ahas-ierus  gave  •  grand  feast  to  his  nobles,  lasting  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  daya  (Esther  i.  3) ;  and  Xerxea  In  his  third  year 
also  assembled  his  chief  officers  to  deliberate  on  -as  invasion  of 
Greece  (Herod,  viL  8).  Again,  Ahasuerus  married  Esther  at 
Shushan  in  the  seventh  year  of  hia  reign  ;  in  the  same  year  of  his 
reign  Xerxea  returned  to  Susa  with  the  mortification  of  hia  defeat, 
and  sought  to  forget  himself  in  pleasure.  Lastly,  the  tribute  im- 
posed on  the  land  and  isles  of  the  sea  aho  acoorda  with  the  state  of 
bis  revenue,  exhausted  by  hia  insane  attempt  against  Greece" 
(Kltto'a  Cyclopadia,  *.».  Aha<raerus).  To  thia  it  may  be  added 
that  the  interval  of  four  years  between  the  divorce  of  Yaahti  and 
tho  marriage  of  Eather  is  well  accounted  for  by  the  intervention  of 
•a  important  series  of  events  fully  occupying  the  monarch's 
thoughts,  such  as  the  invasion  of  Greece.  It  may  be  added  that 
by  the  advocates  of  both  views  appeal  is  made,  with  more  or  less  of 
confidence,  to  the  names  of  the  queens  of  the  reapectivo  sovereigns  ; 
Atossa,  wife  of  Darius,  answering  to  Had  asah,  and  Amestria,  wife 
of  Xerxes,  to  Esther  (Eather  ii.  7) ;  and  also  to  the  number  of  gene- 
rations, indicated  in  the  genealogy  of  Mord<>cal  from  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  Jews  into  Babylon  (Esther  ii.  6  ;  tf.  Tyrwhilt,  p.  05, 
with  Rawlinson,  Hampton  Led.,  p.  18«).  If,  as  aeema  probable, 
the  name  Ah-sucrus  is  the  transcription  of  the  Persian  Khshayar-Jia 
(written  BiHarvs  in  Babylonian)  which,  according  to  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
ton,  means  "venerable  king"  (see  Rawlinson's  Her.  iii.  383),  then 
this  namo  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  originally  an 
appellative,  and  its  application,  especially  by  foreigners  like  the 
Jews,  to  different  royal  persons,  is  explained. 

AHAZ  (literally  Possessor),  son  of  Jotham,  and  the 
eleventh  king  of  Judah,  reigned  16  years,  from  741  to 
725  ac  lie  was  tho  most  weak-minded  and  corrupt  of 
all  the  kings  that  bad  hitherto  reigned  over  Judah.  About 
tho  time  of  his  accession,  Pekab,  king  of  Israel,  and  Rezin, 
king  of  Syria,  had  formed  an  allianco  with  tho  view  of 
acquiring  the  kingdom  of  Judah  by  conquest  They  in- 
vaded the  country,  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and  carried 
away  an  immense  number  of  captives,  though  they  failed 
to  secure  their  ultimate  object  At  the  same  time  incur- 
sions were  made  by  the  Edomitea  and  Philistines,  and 
Ahax  was  fain  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Tiglath-Pilcser,  king  of 
Assyria,  v/ho  destroyed  tho  power  of  Syria,  but  took  care 
to  exact  heavy  tribute  for  the  service  thus  rendered.  Ahax 
was  even  compelled  to  appear  as  a  vassal  at  Damascus,  and 
ao  to  bring  his  kingdom  to  tho  lowest  point  of  political 
degradation.  In  religion  Ahax  was  a  heathen.  He  broke 
in  pieces  tho  vcaicU  of  tho  temple  of  God,  and  at  last 
ventured  to  doao  its  gates  altogether.  Ho  cacrificcd  to 
Syrian  deities,  erected  altars  on  which  incense  was  to  bo 
offered,  and  cauccd  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch.  Ho  wa*  succeeded  by  his  son  Hezckiah.  In  the 
in:cripti  .ns  of  Tiglath-Pilescr  II.,  king  of  Assyria,  Yahu- 
khazi  Jahndai,  that  is,  Joahax  or  Ahax  of  Israel,  appears 
among  the  names  of  those  who  acknowledged  his  sovereignty 
and  paid  tribute.  (Schroder's  Die  Keilitischriften  und  das 
Alte  Testament.) 

AHAZIAH  (lit  Whom  the  Lord  tustaias),  son  and 
successor  of  Ahab,  and  eighth  king  of  Israel,  reigned 
scarcely  two  years,  from  897  to  896  B.C.  He  continued 
in  the  idolatrous  practices  of  his  father,  worshipping  Baal 
and  Astarte.  Upon  his  accession  tho  Moabitos  revolted, 
and  refused  any  longer  to  pay  the  tribute  which  had  been 
exacted  from  them  since  the  establishment  of  Israel  as  a 
separate  kingdom.  Before  Ahaxiah  could  take  measures 
to  subdue  them,  ho  was  seriously  injured  by  a  fall  from  the 
lattice  of  an  upper  chamber  in  his  palace.  He  immediately 
aent  messengers  to  the  oracle  of  the  god  Baalxebub  at 
Ekron  to  inquire  the  i.  .no  of  his  illness.  While  on  their 
way  they  were  met  by  Elijah  the  prophet,  who  bade  them 
return  and  tell  the  king  that  ho  would  surely  die. 

AHAZIAH,  son  of  Jchoram  and  Athaliah,  daughter  of 
Ahab,  and  sixth  king  of  Judah,  reigned  ono  year,  885  a.c 


Under  the  evil  influence  of  his  mother,  he  walked  in  the 
ways  of  Ahab's  house,  and  was  an  idolatrous  and  wkied 
king.    Ho  was  slain  by  Jehu,  tho  son  of  Nimshi. 

AHENOBARBUS,  tho  name  of  a  plebeian  Roman  fanul; 
of  the  gens  Domitia,  which  rose  m'tho  course  of  tint  to 
considerable  distinction.  The  name  was  derived  from  the 
red  beard  and  hair  by  which  many  of  the  family  wers  dis- 
tinguished.   The  emperor  Nero  wos  of  thia  family. 

AHITHOPHEL  (lit.  Brother  of  Foolishness,  Lt.Jooiisi), 
the  very  singular  name  of  ono  of  the  sages t  politicians  in 
Old  Testament  history.  In  regard  to  hia  family  rela- 
tionships it  is  almcst  beyond  donbt  that  he  was  the  gracd- 
father  of  Bathaheba,  and  it  has  been  ruggested  as  probable 
that  ho  was  first  introduced  at  court  through  this  connec- 
tion. He  was  one  of  David's  most  trusted  counsellors, 
and  hia  defection  to  tho  cause  of  Absalom  was  a  severs 
blow  to  the  king,  who  prayed  that  Ood  would  bring  hit 
counsel  to  "  foolishness,"  probably  alluding  to  his  usee. 
David's  grief  at  the  desertion  is  expressed  in  Pa.  xli  9, 
Iv.  12-14.  Ahithophel's  advico  was  at  first  acceptable  to 
Absalom's  party,  and  probably  laid  down  the  policy  whici 
alone  was  likely  to  bo  successful ;  but  Hushai's  counsel  of 
delay,  given  in  the  secret  interest  of  David,  waa  ultimate); 
adopted.  Ahithophel's  political  foresight  enabled  him  to 
see  that  this  resolution  would  prove  fatal  to  the  rebel  cause, 
and  he  sX  once  returned  to  his  home  at  Giloh,  "  put  his  house- 
hold in  order,  and  hanged  himself."  This  is  the  only  case  of 
deliberate  suicide  that  ia  mentioned  in  tho  Old  Testameut. 

AHMADABAD,  a  district  and  city  of  British  India,  B 
the  province  of  Gujrat,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  III 
governor  of  Bombay.  The  district  lies  between  21'  4 
and  23°  5'  N.  lat,  and  between  71'  2'  and  73*  25'  E.  lour. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  province  of  Katinir  on  the  N.  snJ 
W.,  by  the  Mahi  Kanta  on  the  N.  and  R,  by  the  K*ir» 
collectorato  on  the  E  and  S.,  and  by  the  golf  of  Cantor 
on  the  S.  Tho  area  of  the  district  is  returned  at  3844 
square  miles.  The  river  Sabarmatl  and  its  tributaries, 
flowing  from  north-east  to  south-west  into  the  gulf  cf 
Cambay,  are  the  principal  streams  that  water  the  district 
The  north-eastern  portion  is  slightly  elevated,  and  dotted 
with  low  hills,  which  gradually  sink  into  a  vast  plain,  sub- 
ject to  inundation  on  its  western  extremity.  With  the 
exception  of  this  latter  portion,  tho  soil  ia  very  fertile,  ind 
some  parts  of  the  district  are  beautifully  wooded.  The 
total  population  of  Ahmadabld  ia  returned  at  829,637 
soula,  the  average  density,  as  compared  vrith  the  area, 
being  216  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  proportion  of  femsJes 
891  to  every  1000  males.  About  86  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation are  returned  as  Hindus,  10  per  cent  as  Mahome- 
tans, and  4  as  Buddhists.  The  percentage  of  persons  cf 
other  denominations  is  infinitesimal,  their  total  number 
being  only  1237  soula, 

Tho  hamlets  for  the  most  part  consist  of  substantial  houses  cf 
bricks  and  tiles,  with  only  a  small  proportion  of  huts.  Some  of  thi 
larger  villages  contain  houses  with  upper  stories,  sad  the  teaml 
appearance  of  the  Inhabitants  indicates  prosperity.  The  priaapv 
agricultural  products  are  rice,  wheat  hajra,  and  cotton,  witl  s 
little  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  oil-seeds.  Silk  manufacture  htm 
an  important  industry  of  the  city.  The  total  revenue  of  the  antra* 
in  187x  amounted  to  £152,344,  of  which  £147,283  waa  derived  hm 
the  land  ;  the  total  net  exoenditure  on  civil  administration  ia  ths 
samo  year  amounted  to  £21,700.  The  fiscal  system  consists  for  tis 
moat  part  of  settlements  direct  with  the  husbandman,  technics!.'? 
known  as  ravstwiri  ;  but  some  villages  are  "  UUuhlAri,"  ia  wkxS 
the  "tilukdaz"  or  landholder  ©ollecta  the  revenue,  and  pays  79 
per  cent  of  it  to  Government  retaining  the  remaining  30  pee  eest 
for  himself.  The  excise  revenue  is  generally  fanned  out  hat  s 
government  distillery  exists  in  the  city.  The  land  settlement  is 
fixed  for  a  period' of  thirty  years,  and  expires  in  different  parts  ef 
the  district  between  the  years  1884  and  1888.  Seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  district  is  cultivable,  of  which  ii  p* 
cenL  is  actually  under  cultivation,  the  other  20  per  crnl  rsnsaicuf 
fallow.  The  principal  marts  in  Ahrnad4)4d  are  Dhotlera,  Curs 
Lholki,  and  V  iramgion.    Hunicipalitica  have  bees  established  J 
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0*  toww  of  Ahmidabid,  Dholka,  Monde,  Goco,  DaondAka, 
Priotej,  and  Morisha  ;  th«  rata  of  municipal  taxation  per  head  of 
population  raries  from  2a.  fljd.  in  Ahmadibad  to  4|«L  in  MorSUhi, 
the  average  throughout  the  eight  town*  being  la.  7|<L  per  head. 
The  municipal  income  ia  chiefly  derired  from  octroi  duties,  which 
in  nine  of  the  towns  an  fanned.  Thirteen  town*  are  returned  aa 
containing  a  population  exceeding  5000  souls,  namely,  Ahmadabad, 
population  118,873 ;  DholkA,  20,854  ;  Vframgaon,  19,661  ;  Dhollera, 
12.443  ;  Dhanduka,  9782;  Gogo.  0571  ;  PrAntej,  8341  ;  Morisha, 
7414  ;  Sansad,  7229  ;  Mandn,  8774  ;  Patri.  8320  ;  Barwala.  6813  ; 
and  Ranpur,  6798.  The  diatrict  conteina  145  echcols,  in  eight 
of  which  Engiiah  ia  taught.  The  police  force  numbers  1189  men. 
The  Kolii  contribute  moat  largely  to  the  criminal  population. 

Ahmadabad  City,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated 
on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  river  SAbarmatf,  in  23° 
N.  1st,  and  72°  36'  E  long.  I.  was  formerly  one  of  the 
largest  towns  in  India,  celebrated  for  its  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  gold  and  silver,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics, 
articles  of  gold,  silver,  steel,  enar/"<l,  mother  of  pearl, 
lacquered  ware,  and  fine  wood  worm  Excellent  paper 
was  also  manufactured,  and  a  large  trade  carried  on  in 
indigo,  cotton,  and  opium.  With  the  rise  of  the  MarhattA 
power,  however,  Ahmadabad  became  the  scene  of  repeated 
struggles  between  the  Marhattaa  and  the  Mussulmans,  whoso 
power  was  then  on  the  wane,  and  from  this  period  its  pros- 
perity declined.  It  was  captured  by  the  MarhattAa  in 
1755,  and  again  by  the  British  in  1780.  The  latter  soon 
afterwards  gave  the  town  back  to  the  Marhattas.  who  held 
it  till  it  finally  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1818. 
Too  present  state  of  the  city  ia  flourishing  It  contains  a 
population  of  116,873  souls,  and  is  a  largo  and  important 
station  on  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Rail- 
way. It  is  the  seat  of  important  ailk  manufactures,  and 
has  two  cotton-mills  worked  by  steam-power. 

The  principal  objects  of  architectural  interest  are  the 
Jain  temple  of  Seth  Hathiainh  and  the  Juma  Masjid  or 
Great  Mosque.  The  Jain  temple  is  a  modern  edifice,  having 
been  erected  about  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Hathi  Sinh,  a 
rich  Jain  merchant,  who  dedicated  it  to  Dharmnath.  This 
modern  style  shows  that  the  Jain  style  of  architecture  has 
hardly  degenerated  from  its  ancient  excellence  The  ex- 
ternal porch,  between  two  circular  towers,  ia  of  great  magni- 
ficence, most  elaborately  ornamented,  and  leads  to  an  outer 
court,  with  sixteen  cells  on  either  side  In  the  centre  of 
this  court  is  a  domed  porch  of  the  usual  form,  with  twenty 
pillars.  The  court  leads  to  an  inner  porch  of  twenty-two 
pillars,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  roof  of  a  shape  very 
fashionable  in  modern  Jain  temples,  though  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  beauty.  This  inner  porch  conducts  to  a 
triple  sanctuary.  The  exterior  of  the  temple  exprejses  the 
interior  moro  completely  than  even  a  Gothic  design  ;  and 
"bother  looked  at  from  its  courts  or  from  the  outside,  it 
possesses  variety  without  confusion,  and  an  appropriateness 
of  every  part  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  Juma  Masjid  or  Great  Mosque  of  Ahmadabad,  although 
not  remarkable  for  its  aire,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
mosques  in  the  East,  the  Jain  style  of  architecture  being 
plainly  visible  in  its  construction.  Its  external  dimensions 
are  382  feet  by  258  feet 

AHMADNAGAR,  a  district  and  city  in  British  India, 
in  the  province  of  Gujrat,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  The  collictorate 
extends  from  18"  6'  to  19°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  from  73°  40' 
to  75*  37'  E  long.,  and  contains  the  following  eleven 
tilukas  or  sub-districts:  —  Nagar,  Jamkhair.  Parnair, 
Srlgonda,  Kirjat,  Ncwasa,  Kopargam,  Sangamnair,  Rahurt. 
Siogam,  and  AnkoU.  A  natural  boundary  is  formed  on 
the  west  of  tho  AnkolA  taluka  by  tho  Western  GhAta,  and, 
further  south,  by  tho  edge  of  tho  table-land  o*  Parnair; 
on  the  aW.  tho  diatrict  ia  bounded  by  tho  Gor  river: 
on  the  &  by  the  Bhima  and  Sholapur  collcctorates :  on 
the  E  by  the  NixAra'a  dominion  v.  on  the  N-E  by  tho 


GodAvari  river;  and  on  the  N.  by  tht.  Nasik  district  Tho 
total  area  of  the  district  is  returned  at  4,209,036  acres, 
or  6576-62  square  milea  Of  the  total  area,  3,068,163 
acres,  or  4794-00  square  miles,  are  cultivated;  121,474 
acres,  or  189  80  square  miles,  are  cultivable,  but  not 
actually  under  tillage;  and  1,019,400  acres,  or  1592  81 
square  miles,  are  uncultivable.  The  last  portion  includes 
(besides  unarable  lands)  village  sites,  roads,  tanks,  rivera, 
Ac.  The  population  of  the  district,  according  to  tho  census 
taken  on  the  night  of  the  21st  February  1872,  numbered 
773,938  souls,  divided  into  the  following  five  classes: — 
Hindus,  716,820,  or  92  62  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation; Mahometans,  42,435,  or  549  per  cent;  Bud- 
dhists, 12,547,  or  1*62  per  cent;  Christians,  941,  or  012 
per  cent;  and  other  denominations,  1195,  or  0*15  per 
cent  The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Marhattas 
and  Kunbls,  the  latter  being  the  agriculturista  On  the 
north  the  district  is  watered  by  the  GodAvari  and  its  tribu- 
taries tho  Prawara  and  tho  MillA;  on  the  north-east  by  the 
Dor,  another  tributary  of  the  GodAvari;  on  the  east  by  the 
Scphanl,  which  flows  through  the  valley  below  the  BalA 
Ghat  range;  and  in  tho  extreme  south  by  the  BhfniA  and 
its  tributary  the  Gor.  The  SinA  river,  another  tributary 
of  the  Bhfma,  flows  through  the  Nagar  and  Karjat  talukAs. 
The  coUcctorate  on  the  whole  is  fairly  well  watered,  although 
in  some  villages  among  the, hills  and  spurs  of  the  Western 
GhAts  the  supply  is  insufficient  The  district  is  intersected 
by  the  Bombay  and  Agra  road;  a  second  road  connects 
PunA  via  Serur  with  the  town  of  Ahmadnagar,  and  ia  con- 
tinued thence  towards  Mali  pa  m ;  a  third  road  leads  from 
PunA  to  NArAyangAm,  besides  various  cross-tracts  and 
minor  roads  connecting  the  different  towns  of  the  district 

The  only  important  industry  is  weaving.  The  principal  agri- 
cultural producta  are  wheat,  gram,  bsjrsi,  joar,  and  tur  dal.  The 
early  or  spring  crop  is  bajri  and  tur  dal ;  wheat,  gram,  and  joar 
being  sown  later  in  the  season.  Several  otber  food  grains  are 
also  raised  ;  and  sugar-cane,  betel  leaves,  a  little  cotton,  snd  all 
descriptions  of  vegetables  are  sown  on  suitable  soils.  The  staple 
food  of  the  people  is  bajri  and  joar  (coarse  kinds  of  millet).  The 
total  revenue  oi  the  district  is  returned  at  neatly  £170,000;  about 
£140,000  being  derived  from  the  land  revenue.  The  total  annual 
expenditure  is  leturned  at  £50,000.  The  present  land  settlement 
was  introduced  about  1844-45,  and  the  thirty  years'  leasts  are  now 
beginning  to  fall  in.  In  a  few  villages  which  were  transferred  to 
Ahmadnagar  from  the  Na»ik  coUectorate  the  leases  1  ave  already 
expired,  and  a  revision  of  the  settlement  is  in  progress  (1873).  The 
following  eight  towns  are  returned  as  containing  a  population  ot 
npwarua  of  6000  souls  ! — Ahmadnagar,  population  32,841 ;  Sangam- 
nair, 9978;  Pithardi,  7117;  Khurdi,  6889;  Srigonds,  6176: 
Bhingar,  6762;  Karjat,  5636;  and  Sonii,  6264.  The  muuicii*l 
system  has  been  introduced  into  the  towns  of  Ahmadnagar,  San- 
gamnair, and  Bhingar.  In  the  two  first  named,  the  municipal 
revenue  is  derived  from  a  house  tax  and  octroi  duties  on  goods  and 
articles  imported  into  the  town  for  consumption.  In  Bhingar  the 
municipal  revenue  is  laised  by  the  levy  of  a  classified  tax  on  pro- 
fessions and  trades  carried  on  within  the  town.  The  municipal 
revenue  and  expenditure  in  1872,  together  with  the  incidence  of 
municipal  tax  per  head  of  the  population  In  each  of  the  three 
towns,  was  aa  follows:—  Ahmadnagar,  municipal  income,  £3811, 
18a;  municipal  expenditure,  £3557,  12s.;  Incidence  per  head  of 
population,  2a.  2J<L  Sangamnair,  municipal  income,  £276,  4a.,— 
6id.  per  head  ;  expenditure,  £217.  Bhingar,  municipal  revenue, 
£259,  18s.— 8Jd.  per  head;  expenditure,  £269,  18s.  Ahmadna- 
gar district  contains  1  high  school,  1  first-grade  Anglo-vernacular 
school,  8  middle-class  schools,  184  lower-class  schools,  ard  1  girls' 
school.  Education  is  making  fair  progress,  and  the  nun. her  of 
schools  is  annually  increasing  as  funds  become  available.  For  the 
protection  of  person  and  property,  a  regular  police  force  of  694 
men  of  all  grades  ia  maintained,  at  a  cost,  during  1872-78,  of 
£9360.  A  village  police,  numbering  2042  men,  is  also  kept  np,  at 
a  coat  of  £1978  per  annum.  There  are  no  special  criminal  closes 
in  the  district  except  a  few  Bhils,  and  they  are  now  much  less 
troublesome-  than  fornvrly. 

AnMADJf  aoaji  City,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the 
eamo  name,  is  citua'cd  in  19"  6'  N.  lat,  and  74°  46'  E 
Ion"  It  is  a  town  of  considerable  nntiauity.  having  been 
founded,  in  1494.  by  Ahmad  Nixain  Sbah.  oi.  the  site  of 
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a  more  ancient  city,  Bhingar.  This  Ahmad  established  a 
now  monarchy,  which  lasted  until  ita  overthrow  by  Shah 
Jahin  in  1636.  In  1759  the  Peahwa  obtained  possession 
of  the  place  by  bribing  the  Mahometan  commander ;  and 
in  1797  it  was  ceded  by  the  Peahwa  to  the  Marhatta 
chief  Danlat  Rao  Sindhia.  During  our  war  with  the 
Marhattas  in  1803  Ahmad  nagar  was  invested  by  a  British 
force  under  General  Welleeley,  and  captured.  It  waa  after- 
wards restored  to  the  Marhattas,  but  again  came  into  the 
posseaaion  of  the  British  in  1817,  according  to  the  terras 
of  the  treaty  of  Puna.  The  town  has  rapidly  advanced  in 
prosperity  under  British  rule.  It  now  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  32,841  souls,  is  an  important  station  on  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsular  Railway,  and  has  been  created  a  muni- 
cipality, as  is  mentioned  above, 

AHMED  SHAH,  founder  of  the  Durani  dynasty  in 
Afghanistan,  born  about  1724,  was  the  son  of  Sammaun- 
Khan,  hereditary  chief  of  the  Abdali  tribe.  While  still  a 
boy  Ahmed  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  hostile  tribe  of 
Ghilzais,  by  whom  he  was  kept  prisoner  at  Kandahar.  In 
March  1738  he  was  rescued  by  Nadir  Shah,  who  soon 
afterwards  gave  him  the  command  of  a  body  of  cavalry 
composed  chiefly  of  Abdalia.  On  the  assassination  of 
Nadir  in  1747,  Ahmed,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
seize  the  Persian  treasures,  retreated  to  Afghanistan,  where 
he  easily  persuaded  the  native  tribes  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, and  accept  him  as  their  sovereign.  He  was 
crowned  at  Kandahar  in  October  1747,  and  about  the  same 
time  he  changed  the  name  of  .his  tnbo  to  DurinL  Two 
things  may  be  said  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  con- 
solidation of  his  power.  He  interfered  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  independence  of  the  different  tribes,  demanding 
from  each  only  its  due  proportion  of  tribute  and  military 
service ;  and  he  kept  his  army  constantly  engaged  in  bril- 
liant schemes  of  foreign  conquest.  Being  possessed  of  the 
Koh-i-noor  diamond,  and  being  fortunate  enough  to  inter- 
cept a  treasure  on  its  way  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  he  had  all 
the  advantages  which  great  wealth  can  give.  He  first 
crossed  'he  Indus  in  1748,  when  he  took  Lahore;  and  in 
1751,  after  a  feeble  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Mahome- 
tan viceroy,  ho  became  master  of  the  entire  Panjab.  In 
1750  he  had  taken  NishapOr,  and  in  1752  he  subdued 
Kashmir.  His  great  expedition  to  Dehli  was  undertaken 
in  1756  in  order  to  avenge  himself  on  the  Great  Mogul  for 
the  recapture  of  Lahore.  Ahmed  entered  Dehli  with  his 
army  in  triumph,  and  for  more  than  a  month  the  city  waa 
given  over  to  pillage.  The  Shah  himself  added  to  his  wives 
a  princess  of  the  imperial  family,  and  bestowed  another 
upon  his  son  Timur  Shah,  whom  he  made  governor  of  the 
Panjab  and  Sirhind  As  his  viceroy  in  Dehli  be  loft  a 
Rohilla  chief  in  whom  he  had  all  confidence,  but  scarcely 
had  he  crossed  the  Indus  when  the  Mahometan  vizier 
drove  the  chief  from  the  city,  killed  the  Great  Mogul,  and 
set  another  prince  of  the  family,  a  tool  of  his  own,  upon 
the  throne  Tho  Mahratta  chiefs  availed  themselves  of 
these  circumstances  to  endeavour  to  possess  themselves  of 
tho  whole  country,  and  Ahmed  waa  compelled  more  than 
once  to  cross  the  Indus  in  order  to  protect  his  territory  from 
them  and  the  Sikhs,  who  were  constantly  attacking  his 
garrisons.  In  1758  the  Mahrattas  obtained  possession  of 
tho  Panjab,  but  on  tho  6th  January  1761  they  were  totally 
routed  by  Ahmed  in  the  great  battlo  of  Panipat  In  a 
later  expedition  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  Sikhs, 
but  had  to  hasten  westwards  immediately  afterwards  in 
order  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Afghanistan.  Meanwhile 
the  Sikhs  again  rose,  and  Ahmed  was  now  forced  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  retaining  tho  command  of  the  Panjab.  After 
lengthened  suffering  from  a  terrible  disease,  said  to  have 
been  cancer  in  the  face,  he  died  in  1773,  leaving  to  his 
•on  Timor  the  kingdom  ho  had  founded. 


AHRIMAN  or  Arixaxzs  (Angra-Mainyv*,  Hostile  of 

Destroying  Spirit),  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  principle  of  era, 
opposed  to  Ormuid,  the  principle  of  good,  the  one  being 
symbolised  by  darkness  and  the  other  by  light  Both  wen 
visible  manifestations  of  the  Zrrva n- A krrene  (Infinite 
Time),  and  existed  from  all  eternity,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  tho  Magians.  Zoroaster  himself,  however,  seems 
to  have  taught  that  Ormuzd  alone  was  eternal,  whne 
Ahriman  was  created.  In  the  Avesta  this  world  is  repre- 
sented as  the  theatre  of  a  fierce  conflict  between  the  two 
spirits,  which  is  to  last  for  12,000  years.  In  the  end 
Ahriman  is  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Ormuzd.  (See 

Zo  HO  ASTER.) 

AHWAZ,  a  town  in  Persia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rim 
Karoon,  about  100  miles  N.E.  of  Basso  rah.  Though 
now  an  insignificant  place,  it  occupies  the  site  of  what  was 
once  an  extensive  and  important  city.  Of  thia  ancient  city 
vast  remains  are  left,  extending  12  miles  along  the  bank  of 
the  river.  Among  tho  moat  remarkable  are  the  ruins  of  a 
bridge  and  a  palace,  besides  vestiges  of  canals  and  water- 
mills,  which  tell  of  former  commercial  activity.  There  it 
also,  in  a  ruined  state,  a  bund  or  stone  dyke  of  great 
strength  thrown  across  the  river  fbr  purposes  of  irrigation. 
It  extends  100  feet  in  length,  and  many  single  blocks  in  it 
measure  from  8  to  10  feet  in  thickness.  Ahwaz  reached 
the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  time  of  the  earliest 
Mahometan  caliphs. 

AI  (Sept.  'A-/yai,  'Ayyof,  and  Tof ;  Vulg  Had),  a  royal 
city  of  the  Canaanites,  oast  of  BetheL  It  existed  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  who  pitched  his  tent  between  the  two 
cities  (Gen.  xil  8;  xiii  3);  but  it  is  chiefly  noted  for  its 
capture  and  destruction  by  Joshua  (vil  2-5;  viiL  1-29), 
who  made  it  "a  heap  for  ever,  even  a  desolation."  At 
a  later  period  Ai  was,  however,  rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Isaiah  (x.  28),  and  also  after  the  captivity.  The  site 
was  known,  and  some  scanty  ruins  still  existed,  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius  and  Jeromo  ( Onomast. ,  a  v. '  Ayyeu).  Dr  Robin- 
son was  unable  to  discover  any  certain  traces  of  either.  He 
remarks  (Bib.  Researches,  ii.  313),  however,  that  its  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  Bethel  may  be  well  determined  by  the 
facts  recorded  in  Scripture.  That  Ai  lay  to  the  east  of 
Bethel  is  distinctly  stated ;  and  the  two  cities  were  not  so 
far  distant  from  each  other  but  that  the  men  of  Bethel 
mingled  in  tho  pursuit  of  tho  Israelites  as  they  feigned  to 
flee  before  the  king  of  Ai,  and  thus  both  cities  were  left 
defenceless  (Josh.  viiL  17).  A  little  to  tho  south  of  a 
village  called  Deir  Diwan,  and  one  hour's  journey  from 
Bethel,  the  site  of  an  ancient  place  is  indicated  by  reservoirs 
hewn  in  the  rock,  excavated  tombs,  and  foundations  of 
hewn  stone.  This,  Dr  Robinson  thinks,  may  mark  the  site 
of  Ai,  as  it  agrees  with  all  the  intimations  as  to  its  position. 
In  this  view  more  recent  authorities  generally  coincide. 
Kiepert's  map  gives  it  a  place  near  these  ancient  ruins, 
Stanley  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  HarUh. 

AIDAN,  a  king  of  Scottish  Dalriada,  who  reigned  about 
the  close  of  the  6th  century.  He  usurped  the  succession 
from  the  son  of  Conall,  and  waa  crowned  by  Columba,  who 
personally  preferred  another,  and,  it  is  said,  was  compelled 
to  perform  tho  ceremony  by  an  interposition  of  divine 
power.  During  Aldan's  reign  the  Scottish  Dalriada  was 
completely  freed  from  subjection  to  the  Irish  monarch*. 
(See  Adamnan,  lib.  iii.,  c  5;  and  Bode.) 

ADD  AN,  St,  first  bishop  of  Lindisfame  or  Holy  Inland, 
embraced  a  religious  life  in  the  monastery  of  Iona.  Owwald, 
king  of  Northumbria,  having  requested  a  mission  of  monks 
from  Iona  to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  his  subjects, 
Aidan  waa  chosen  by  the  abbot  as  leader  of  the  expedition, 
and  was  consecrated  a  bishop  about  634-5  A.D.  Bed* 
speaks  of  the  holiness  of  his  life,  of  the  influence  of  his 
preaching  aa  seen  in  the  conversion  of  multitudes,  and  also 
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of  numerous  miracles  which  he  performed.  Aidan  died 
on  the  31a:  August  651. 

AIDE-DE-CAMP,  a  confidential  officer  attached  to  the 
"  personal "  or  private  staff  of  a  generaL  In  the  field  he  is 
the  bearer  of  bis  chiefs  written  or  verbal  orders,  and  when 
employed  as  the  general's  mouthpiece,  must  be  implicitly 
obeyed.  In  garrison  and  quarters  his  duties  are  more  of  a 
social  character— he  superintends  the  general's  household, 
writes  and  answers  invitations,  Arc.  To  increase  their 
state,  colonial  governors  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
have  aides-de  camp  with  functions  analogous  to  those  of 
equerries  to  royalty.  Officers  above  the  rank  of  captain 
are  seldom  taken  as  aides,  and  none  of  less  than  two  years' 
service.  The  sovereign,  as  head  of  the  army,  may  have  an 
indefinite  number  of  aides-de-camp.  In  1874  there  were 
thirty-three  military  aides-de-camp ;  of  these,  twelve,  taken 
from  the  militia,  were  honorary,  the  remcinder,  from  the 
regular  army  and  marines,  were  chosen  for  distinguished 
war  services.  The  appointment  carries  with  it  promotion  to 
the  army  rank  of  "  full "  colonel  The  Queen  has  also  at 
present  (1874)  eleven  naval  aides-de-camp,  in  compliment 
to  the  sister  service;  but  the  appointment  is  more  especially 
of  a  military  character.  An  admiral's  aide-de-camp  is  his 
flag-lieutenant. 

AIDIN,  or  GczEL-Hissas,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  the  pashalic  of  Anatolia,  about  70  miles  S.E.  of 
Szjmx  It  is  beautifully  situated  near  the  river  Meander, 
szi  is  the  residence  of  a  pasha.  Since  1866  it  has  been 
connected  with  Smyrna  and  Ephesus  by  raiL  On  a  neigh- 
bouring height  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
TrdUs.  Aidin  is  a  place  of  very  extensive  trade,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  figs,  which  are  grown  in  great  abundance 
in  the  beautiful  orchards  between  the  town  and  the  river, 
and  form  an  important  article  of  export.  The  Btreets  of 
the  town,  overshadowed  by  trees,  and  having  numerous 
well-frequented  bazaars,  present  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
ance. Among  the  inhabitants  are  considerable  numbers  of 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews;  and  there  are  several 
churches  and  synagogues  in  addition  to  the  fine  Turkish 
mosques.    Population,  30,000. 

AIDS  (Aurilia),  a  pecuniary  tribute  under  the  feudal 
system,  paid  by  a  vassal  to  his  lord  on  particular  occasions ; 
originally  a  voluntary  grant  which  in  process  of  time 
became  exigible  as  a  right  The  aids  of  this  kind  were 
chiefly  three,  viz. : — 1st,  Whon  the  lord  made  his  eldest  son 
a  knight;  2d,  To  provide  a  dower  when  he  gave  his  eldest 
daughter  in  marriage;  Zd,  To  ransom  the  person  of  the 
lord  when  taken  prisoner.  Tho  amount  of  the  first  two 
was  definitely  fixed  by  Ed.  L,  c.  36,  bat  that  of  the  last 
was  of  coarse  uncertain.  The  right  of  levying  aids  was 
abolished  by  12  Car.  II.,  c.  24. 

A  IK  IN",  Johw,  M.D.  (1747-1822),  was  born  at  Kibworth- 
Harcourt,  received  his  elementary  education  at  the  dissent- 
ing academy  of  Warrington,  where  hU  father  was  tutor, 
and  prosecuted  his  medical  studies  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  London  under  the  celebrated  Dr  William 
Hunter.  He  commenced  his  professional  career  as  a  surgeon 
at  Chester;  but  being  unsuccessful,  he  removed  to  Warring- 
ton. Finally,  he  went  to  Leyden,  took  the  degree  of  M.D. 
in  that  university  (1780),  and  attempted  to  establish  him- 
self as  a  physician  in  London.  His  success  in  this  new 
field  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considerable ;  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  because  he  concerned  himself  more  with  the 
advocacy  of  liberty  of  conscience  than  with  his  professional 
duties.  He  therefore  began  at  an  early  period  to  devote 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  Dr  Aikin's  reputation  chiefly 
rests  on  his  endeavour  to  popularise  scientific  inquiries. 
In  conjunction  with  his  sister,  Mrs  Barbauld,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  this 
principle,  entitled  Evening*  at  Borne  (6  vols.,  1792-6),  a 


popular  and  interesting  work,  chiefly  commendable  for 
the  purity  of  tho  principles  it  inculcates,  and  the  pleasing 
views  it  gives  of  human  nature.  It  has  been  translated 
into  almost  every  European  language.  His  love  of  nature, 
and  his  power  in  delineating  its  features,  are  well  illustrated 
in  The  Natural  History  of  the  Year,  as  well  as  in  his  mis- 
cellaneous Essays.  In  1798  Dr  Aikin  retired  from  pro- 
fessional life,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  industry  to 
literary  undertakings  of  numerous  and  varied  kinds,  among 
which  his  valuable  biographical  Dictionary  (10  vols. 
1799-1815)  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  Besides  these,  ho 
published  Biog.  Memoirs  of  Medicine  (1 780) ;  Lives  of  John 
Selden  and  Archbishop  Usher;  Memoirs  of  Huct,  Bishop  of 
A  Tranches;  Geographical  Delineations:  of  All  Nation*,  &c. 
He  edited  the  Monthly  Magatine  from  1796  to  1807,  and 
started  the  Athenaeum  in  1807.  The  latter  was  discon- 
tinued, however,  in  1809. 

AIKIN,  Lucy,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  a  well-known 
historical  writer,  was  born  at  Warrington  on  6th  Nov. 
1781.  After  rendering  valuable  assistance  to  her  father 
in  several  of  his  later  works,  sho  commenced  her  own 
career  as«an  authoress  by  the  publication  of  several  books 
for  the  young,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the 
Adventures  of  Rolando,  a  translation,  and  Larimer,  a  tale. 
In  1818  she  published  her  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,  the  first  and  best  of  tho  series  of  historical  works 
on  which  her  reputation  rests.  It  was  very  popular,  and 
passed  through  several  editions.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  King  James  I.  (18221  was  highly  commended  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  which  pronounced  it  "  a  work  very 
nearly  as  entertaining  as  a  novel,  and  far  more  instruc- 
tive than  most  histories."  Her  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  I.  (1833)  showed  a  falling  off;  and  her  latest  work, 
the  Life  of  Addison  (1843),  was  declared  disappointing 
by  Macaulay  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixxviii.  Miss 
Aikin  died  at  Hampstead,  where  she  had  resided  for  forty 
years,  on  the  29th  Jan.  1864.  A  Life  by  P.  H.  le  Breton 
appeared  in  a  volume  entitled  Memoirs,  Miscellanies,  and 
Letters  of  Lucy  Aikin  (Lond.  1864). 

AIKMAN,  William,  a  celebrated  portrait-painter,  born 
at  Cairney,  Forfarshire,  on  tho  24th  Oct  1682.  He 
was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  bar,  but  followed  his 
natural  bent  by  becoming  a  pupil  under  Sir  John  Medina, 
the  leading  painter  of  the  day  in  Scotland.  In  1707 
he  went  to  Italy,  resided  in  Rome  for  three  years,  after- 
wards travelled  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  and  in 
1712  returned  home.  In  Edinburgh,  where  he  practised 
as  a  portrait-painter  for  some  years,  he  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  and  on  his  removal  to  London 
in  1723  he  soon  obtained  many  important  commissions. 
Perhaps  his  most  successful  work  was  the  portrait  of  the 
poet  Gay.  He  also  painted  portraits  of  himself,  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  William  Carstairs,  and  Thomson  the  poet 
The  likenesses  were  generally  truthful,  and  the  style  was 
modelled  very  closely  upon  that  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kncller. 
Aikman  held  a  good  position  in  literary  society;  and 
counted  among  his  personal  friends  Swift,  Pope,  Thomson, 
Allan  Ramsay,  Somerville,  and  Mallet  He  died  in  June 
1731,  leaving  unfinished  a  large  picture  of  the  royal  family. 

AILRED,  Ealbed,  Ethklrxdus,  Aluredus,  an  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastic  and  historian,  born  at  Hexham  in  1109. 
Ho  was  educated  at  the  Scotch  court  with  Henry  the  son 
of  King  David.  The  king  is  said  to  havo  offered  him  a 
bishopric,  which  he  refused,  preferring  to  become  a  monk 
in  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Rievaulx,  Yorkshire.  In  1146 
he  was  chosen  abbot,  and  he  held  that  position  till  his 
death  in  1 1 66, — the  accounts  which  state  that  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Revesby  in  Lincolnshire  being  probably  founded 
on  a  confusion  of  names.  Leland  says  that  he  had  seen  his 
tomb  at  Rievaulx  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  ornamenti 
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Ailred  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  historical  and 
theological  works.  Tbe  former  are  of  little  value,  owing 
to  his  credulity,  except  for  the  occasional  glimpses  they 
give  of  contemporary  life  and  manners.  Ilia  theological 
works,  including  a  volume  of  homilies,  a  treatise  on  charity, 
and  a  treatise  on  friendship,  are  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
St  Bernard.  (For  a  full  account  of  the  historical  writings 
see  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  Detcriptive  Catalogue.) 

AILSA  CRAIG,  a  remarkable  island-rock  at  the  month 
of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  off  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
It  is  of  a  conoidal  form,  with  an  irregular  elliptic  base, 
and  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  1139  feet 
The  only  side  from  which  the  rock  can  be  ascended  is  the 
east;  the  other  sides  being  for  the  most  part  perpendicular, 
and  generally  presenting  lofty  columnar  forms,  though  not 
so  regular  as  those  of  Staffa.  The  rock  is  a  greenstone  or 
syenite,  with  a  basis  of  grayish  compact  felspar  traversed 
by  numerous  trap  veins.  A  columnar  cave  exists  towards 
the  north  side,  and  on  the  eastern  are  the  remains  of  a 
tower,  with  several  vaulted  rooms.  Two  springs  occur  on 
the  island,  and  some  scanty  grass  affords  subsistence  to 
numerous  rabbits.  The  precipitous  parts  of  the  rock  are 
frequented  by  large  flocks  of  solan  geese  and  other  aquatic 
wild  fowL    It  is  situated  in  55°  15'  N.  lat,  5°  7'  W.  long. 

AIN,  a  department  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  departments  of  Jura  and  Sadne- 
et-Loire,  on  tho  W.  by  Sa6ne-et-Loire  and  Rhone,  on  the 
8.  by  Isere,  and  on  the  E,  by  the  departments  of  Savoie 
and  Haute  Savoio  and  the  Swiss  cantons  Geneva  and 
Vaud.  It  extends  at  the  widest  points  52  miles  from  N. 
to  S.,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  E.  to  W.,  with 
an  area  of  2241  square  miles.  The  east  of  the  depart- 
ment is  very  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Jura  rango,  but  in  the  north-west  the  surface 
is  comparatively  level,  and  in  the  south-west  flat  and 
marshy.  Ain  is  wholly  within  tho  basin  of  the  Rhone, 
that  river  itself  being  the  boundary  on  the  east  and  south, 
while  it  receives  the  Ain,  which  passes  southward  through 
the  centre,  and  the  Sadne,  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  department  The  climate  is  usually  cold, 
but  on  the  whole  healthy,  except  in  the  damp  marshy 
districts  on  the  west.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  and  plains  of 
the  department  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
rye,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  wine  of  excellent 
quality;  the  tops  of  many  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  forests  of  fir  and  oak,  and  the  lower  slopes  yield 
excellent  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The  chief  mineral 
product  is  asphalt,  besides  which  potter's  clay,  iron,  build- 
ing-stone, and  the  best  lithographic  stone  in  France,  are 
produced  in  the  department  There  are  many  corn  and 
saw  mills  on  the  mountain  streams;  and  cotton,  linen,  and 
silk  fabrics,  coarse  woollen  doth,  paper,  and  clocks,  are 
manufactured  to  a  limited  extent  Ain,  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Burgundy,  is  divided  into 
five  arrondisscmcnts — Bourg  and  Trevoux  in  the  west,  and 
Gex,  Nantua,  and  Belley  in  the  east;  containing  in  all  36 
cantons  and  452  communes.  Bourg  is  the  capital,  and 
BeUey  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Population  of  Ain  in 
1872,  863,290,  of  whom  185,074  were  males,  and  178,216 
were  females.  Of  the  total  population,  115,407  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  46,450  more  could  not  write. 

AIN  AD,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hadra- 
maut,  about  207  miles  N.E.  of  Aden.  Near  it  is  the 
tomb  of  a  Moslem  prophet  much  frequented  by  pilgrims, 
at  which  a  great  annual  fair  is  also  held.  The  population 
is  said  to  be  about  10,000. 

AINMULLER,  Maximilian  Emmaxuxl,  founder  of  a 
new  school  of  glass  -  painting,  was  born  at  Munich 
on  the  14th  February  1807.  '  He  was  induced,  by  the 
advice  of  Gartner,  director  of  the  royal  porcelain  manu- 


factory, to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  glass-pain 
ing,  both  as  a  mechanical  process  and  as  an  art,  sad  it 
made  such  progress  that  in  1828  he  was  appointed  direct* 
of  tho  newly-founded  royal  painted-glass  manufactory  a 
Munich  The  method  which  he  gradually  perfected  then 
was  a  development  of  the  enamel  process  adopted  is  the 
Renaissance,  and  consisted  in  actually  painting  the  design 
upon  the  glass,  which  was  subjected,  as  each  colour  vat 
laid  on,  to  carefully-adjusted  heating.  The  fault  of  tail 
new  style  is  its  production  of  transparent  pictures  teen  bj 
transmitted  and  not  by  reflected  light;  but  the  popular 
verdict  in  its  favour  has  been,  notwithstanding,  proved  bj 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  adopted.  The  earliest 
specimens  of  Ainmuller's  work  are  to  be  found  in  the 
cathedral  of  Ratisbon.  With  a  few  exceptions,  all  tlx 
windows  in  Glasgow  cathedral  are  from  his  hand.  Speci- 
mens may  also  be  seen  in  St  Paul's  cathedral  and  St  Peteri 
College,  Cambridge.  On  the  Continent  it  must  suffice  to 
mention  Cologne  cathedral  as  containing  some  of  his  fine* 
productions.  Ainmiiller  had  considerable  skill  as  as  oil- 
painter,  especially  in  interiors;  and  his  pictures  of  tie 
Chapel  Royal  at  Windsor  and  of  Westminster  Abbey  hate 
been  much  admired.    He  died  9th  December  1870. 

AINOS,  the  name  of  a  small  but  remarkable  tribe  in 
Japan,  found  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Yesso.  They  are  dif- 
ferent in  race  and  character  from  the  ordinary  Japanese,  and 
seem  to  have  been  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Since  the  invasion  of  the  islands  by  the  Japanese,  however, 
the  Ainos  have  been  gradually  supplanted  by  the  invader*, 
and  are  now  completely  subject  to  them,  although  they 
still  preserve  the  appearance  of  internal  self-government, 
living  in  societies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  families,  under  a 
hereditary  chief.  Their  language  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  Japanese,  and  intercourse  between  the  two  peoples  ii 
carried  on  by  a  sort  of  mongrel  dialect  The  Ainoi  are 
not  tall,  averaging  a  little  over  5  feet ;  but  they  are  well- 
proportioned  and  strongly-built,  with  a  type  of  counte- 
nance European  rather  than  Asiatic  They  are  distin- 
guished by  an  exuberance  of  hair  on  the  head  and  body,  s 
circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  their  name  of  "  Hairy 
Kuriles."  The  women  are  ugly,  and  are  much  addicted  to 
tattooing.  The  dress  of  the  Ainos  consists  of  a  robe  of  skin 
or  cotton,  reaching  to  the  knees  and  secured  by  a  girdle; 
their  huts  are  small  and  uncomfortable,  with  little  or  no 
furniture ;  and  their  food  is  mostly  tbe  produce  of  fishing  and 
hunting,  together  with  rice  got  by  barter  from  1 
They  are  probably  less  than  50,000  in  number. 

AINSWORTH,  Henky,  divine  and  scholar, 
"about  1560"  at  Plcasington,  near  Blackburn,  Lancashire, 
having  been  second  son  of  Lawrence  Ains worth  of  Pie**- 
ington  Hall.  Young  Henry  Ainsworth  is  believed  to  hare 
received  his  education  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar 
School  in  Blackburn,  of  which  his  father  was  an  original 
founder.  According  to  tradition,  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  a  younger  brother,  John,  a  Protestant;  and  the  two 
brothers,  entering  into  a  written  controversy,  mutually  con- 
verted each  other — Henry  having  embraced  Protestantism, 
and  J ohn,  Popery.  The  subsequent  earlier  history  of  Ains- 
worth is  still  obscure.  No  record  survives;  but  various 
authorities  concur  in  stating  that  he  passed  from  Blackburn 
to  Cambridge.  He  associated  with  the  Puritan  party  is 
the  Church  of  England,  and  eventually  adopted  the  plat- 
form of  the  Independents  as  represented  by  the  Browaist*. 
He  was  driven  from  his  native  country  by  the  state 
proscription  of  the  sectaries  before  the  year  1593.  He  is 
found  resident  in  "ablind  lane  at  Amsterdam"  about  159M. 
His  exile  must  have  reduced  him  to  extreme  poverty.  He 
is  stated  to  have  been  a  "  porter  "  to  a  scholarly  bookseller 
in  Amsterdam,  who,  on  discovering  his  skill  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  made  him  known  to  his  countrymen.  Roger 
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Williams,  in  one  of  his  fiery  tractates,  reproaches  Ainsworth 
u  " bring  upon  ninepence  a  week  and  some  boiled  roots." 
When  the  Brownista  erected  a  church  in  Amsterdam, 
Francis  Johnson  was  chosen  for  their  pastor,  and  Henry 
Ainsworth  for  their  doctor  or  teacher.  In  1596  these 
two  divines  drew  up  a  confession  of  their  faith  (in  Latin), 
which  was  reprinted  in  1598,  and  dedicated  to  the 
various  universities  of  Europe  (including  St  Andrews, 
Scotland).  The  separations  and  controversies  which  ensued 
st  Amsterdam  and  at  Leydcn  belong  to  church  history.  Of 
Ainsworth  it  may  be  said,  that  while  he  never  put  himself 
forward  or  sought  notoriety,  he  was  beyond  comparison 
the  most  steadfast  and  moat  resolute  and  most  cultured 
champion  of  those  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
represented  by  the  now  large  and  influential  body  of  Non- 
conformists in  Britain  and  America  called  Independents  or 
Cnngregationaliats.  The  personal  squabbles  and  temporary 
animosities  have  long  passed  away;  and  it  is  recognised 
that  in  Henry  Ainsworth  Nonconformity  had  a  man  of 
saintly  worth,  of  intellectual  power,  and  of  uncompromising 
intrepidity.  Amid  the  strifes  and  clamours  of  controversy 
hs  punned  stca,lfastly  his  rabbinical  studica  The  com- 
bination was  so  unique  that  Moreri  and  Zedler,  like  others, 
made  two  Henry  Ainsworths — one  Dr  Henry  Ainsworth, 
a  learned  biblical  commentator;  the  other  H.  Ainsworth, 
an  arch-heretic,  and  "  the  ringleader  of  the  Separatists  at 
Amsterdam."  Kindred  mistakes  are  found  regarding  his 
writings  in  Hornbeck's  Sumtna  Controvertiarum,  and  more 
recent  bibliographical  authorities.  In  1608  our  Ainsworth 
defended  the  Separation  against  Richard  Bernard  and 
William  Crashaw  (father  of  the  poet).  But  his  ablest  and 
most  arduous  minor  work  in  controversy  was  his  crushing 
reply  to  the  notorious  Smyth,  entitled  A  Defence  of  the 
Holy  Scripturei,  Worship,  and  Ministry,  used  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  separated  from  Antichrist,  against  the  Chal- 
lenges, Cavils,  and  Contradictions  of  M.  Smyth  (1609). 
Ilia  memory  abides  through  his  rabbinical  learning.  The 
ripe  fruit  of  many  years'  diligence  appeared  in  his  Notes 
oo  Genesis,  1616;  Exodus,  1617;  Leviticus,  1618;  Num- 
bers, 1619;  Deuteronomy,  1619;  Psalms,  1612,  2d  edition 
1617;  Song  of  Solomon,  1623.  These  were  collected  in 
folio  in  1627,  and  again  in  1639,  and  later  in  various 
forms.  From  the  outset  the  Annotations  have  taken  a 
commanding  place,  especially  among  Continental  scholars, 
u  witness  Clement,  Dornius,  Voght,  Lilienthal,  and 
Simon,  the  last  urging  Catholics  to  study  and  value  them. 
Perhaps  nothing  more  clearly  shows  even  his  home  repute 
than  the  praiseworthy  zeal  with  which  Vice-Chancellor 
Dr  John  Worthington  endeavoured  to  recover  certain 
posthumous  MSS.  of  Ainsworth.  These,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
hav«  irrecoverably  disappeared.  Moreri  mentions  a  cur- 
rent report  that  the  famous  Lightfoot  "  pillaged  the  best 
of  his  observations"  from  Ainsworth.  A  comparison  of 
the  Exercitations  with  the  Annotations  shows,  however,  that 
the  two  scholars  worked  independently.  Moreri s  groundless 
remark  has  been  transmuted  into  an  imputation  as  ground- 
lew — that  Lightfoot  had  got  into  his  possession  the  MSS 
of  Ainsworth.  The  character  and  learning  of  the  great  rab- 
binist  ought  to  have  silenced  such  an  unworthy  suspicion. 
There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  career  of  Ains- 
worth than  the  reported  manner  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Amsterdam  in  1622-3.  It  is  stated  that,  having 
f.mnd  a  diamond  of  great  value,  ho  advertised  it;  and  when 
the  owner,  who  was  a  Jew,  camo  to  demand  it,  he  offered 
U>p  finder  any  gratuity  ho  sought.  Ainsworth,  though  poor, 
ro(urKtcd  only  of  the  Jew  that  he  would  procure  him  a 
coiifi  rence  with  some  of  his  rabbis  upon  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  relating  to  the  Messiah,  which  the  Jow 
promised;  but  not  having  interest  to  obtain  such  a  con- 
it  is  thought  that  ho  contrived  to  get  Ainsworth 


poisoned  fNeal,  Pv.-itans.  U.  17).  Another  account  says 
that  he  attended  the  conference,  and  so  coniuunded  the 
Jews  that,  from  spite  and  malice,  they  in  this  manner  put 
a  period  to  his  life  (Brook,  PurUam,  ii.  302).  There  is 
an  air  of  improbability  about  the  narrative ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain he  was  dead  in  1623,  for  in  that  year  was  published 
his  Seasonable  Discourse,  or  a  Censure  upon  a  Dialogut 
of  the  Anabaptists,  in  which  the  editor  speaks  of  him  as  e 
departed  worthy.  For  a  pretty  complete  list  of  bis  writ- 
ings, lesser  and  larger,  see  Chalmers,  Brook,  and  Hanbury. 
Many  are  now  extremely  rare  and  high-priced.  (See  Wor- 
thington's  Diary  [Chctham  Society],  by  Croasley,  L 
263-6;  Hanbury's  ifemorials,  s.v.;  Works  of  Robinson, 
iii,  Appendix,  and  supra.)  (a.  b.  o.) 

AINSWORTH,  Robekt  (1660-1743),  author  of  a  well- 
known  Latin  dictionary,  was  born  at  Woodvale,  near  Man- 
chester. After  teaching  for  some  time  in  Bolton,  be 
removed  to  London,  where  he  conducted  a  boarding-school, 
first  at  Bethnal  Green,  and  then  at  Hackney.  At  a  com- 
paratively early  period  of  his  life  he  bad  realised  a  com- 
petency, and  was  able  to  retire.  Proposals  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  Latin  dictionary  were  made  to  him  in  1714, 
but" the  work  was  not  published  till  1736.  It  was  long 
extensively  used  in  schools,  and  often  reprinted,  the  later 
editions  being  revised  and  enlarged  by  other  hands.  Ains- 
worths Dictionary  was,  however,  radically  imperfect,  con- 
taining a  mere  register  of  words,  with  no  scientific 
classification  or  complete  and  exact  definition  of  their 
various  meaning*,  and  necessarily  wanting  the  results  of 
modern  philological  research.  Later  works  have  now 
entirely  superseded  it 

AINTAB,  a  large  garrison  town  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Syria.  65  miles  N.N.E.  of  Aleppo,  in  36°  58'  N.  lat, 
37*  13'  E.  long.  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in 
hides  and  leather,  and  cotton  of  coarse  quality  is  grown  in 
the  district.    Population,  about  20,000. 

AIR  was  the  name  formerly  given  to  all  gaseous  sub- 
stances. The  gas  now  known  as  oxygen,  for  instance,  was 
named  by  Priestley  dephlogisticated  air,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  nitrogen  or  azote,  which  was  phlogisticatcd  air.  So 
hydrogen  gas  was  known  to  the  early  chemists  as  inflam- 
mable air,  carbonic  acid  gas  as  fixed  air,  izc  The  name 
is  now  ordinarily  restricted  to  what  is  more  accurately 
called  atmospheric  air — the  air  wo  breathe — the  invisible 
clastic  fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth,  extending  to  an 
unknown  height  The  properties  of  this  fluid  will  be  fully 
considered  under  such  headings  as  Atmosphere,  Baro- 
meter,  Chemistry,  Vestilatiow,  &c.  Reference  may 
be  made  here  to  the  mechanical  use  of  air  as  a  moving 
power,  or  rather  as  a  means  for  transferring  power,  just  as 
it  is  transferred  by  a  train  of  wheelwork.  Compressed  air 
can  be  employed  in  this  way  with  great  advantage  in  mines, 
tunnels,  and  other  confined  situations,  where  the  discharge 
of  steam  would  be  attended  with  inconvenience.  The 
work  is  really  done  in  these  cases  by  a  steam-engine  or 
other  primo  mover  in  compressing  the  air.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  the  air  was  first  com- 
pressed by  water-power,  and  then  carried  through  pipes 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  to  work  the  boring  machines. 
This  use  of  compressed  air  in  such  situations  is  also  of 
indirect  advantago  in  serving  not  only  to  ventilate  the  place 
in  which  it  is  worked,  but  also  to  cool  it;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  air  falls  in  temperature  during  expansion, 
and  therefore,  as  its  temperature  in  the  machines  was  only 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  it  must,  on  being  discharged  from 
them,  fall  far  below  that  temperature.  This  fall  is  so  great 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  practical  difficulties  in  working 
machines  b;  compressed  air  has  been  found  to  be  the  forma- 
tion of  ice  in  the  pipes  by  the  frcering  of  the  moisture  in 
the  air,  which  frequently  chokes  tbcm  entirely  up. 
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AIR-ENGINE.  Engines  which  have  for  their  working 
fluid  heated  air  instead  of  steam  are  called  "  air-engines." 
The  name  "caloric  engine"  has  also  been  applied  to  them, 
but  is  not  to  be  commended,  for  they  have  no  more  right  to 
that  title  than  steam-engines — the  useful  effect  of  both 
machines  being  due  to  the  transformation  of  heat  into 
mechanical  energy,  the  air  in  the  one  case  and  tho  steam 
in  the  other  being  merely  convenient  media  through  which 
to  effect  that  transformation.  , 

The  utilisation  of  the  expansion  of  heated  air  for  driving 
an  engine  has  for  many  years  been  a  subject  which  has 
exercised  tho  ingenuity  of  inventors.  The  history  of  air- 
engines  has,  however,  been  little  more  hitherto  than  a 
history  of  failures,  and  they  are  as  far  now  from  super- 
seding steam-engines  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  This 
is  owing  mostly  to  the  fact  that  the  inventors  have  too 
often  worked  empirically,  without  any  real  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  under  which,  and  under  which  only,  the 
real  advantages  of  the  fluid  could  be  attained,  and  have 
therefore  continually  violated  these  conditions.  There  are 
also  certain  constructive  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making 
a  successful  air-engine  which  have  never  been  fully  over- 
come. It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that,  regarded 
simply  as  a  medium  for  transforming  heat  into  work,  air 
possesses  no  advantage  over  steam  or  any  other  fluid  Its 
advantage  is,  that  it  can  be  used  with  safety  at  much  higher 
temperatures  than  steam  (and  therefore  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  heat  given  to  it  can  be  transformed  into  work), 
and  that  by  employing  the  gases  of  combustion  in  the 
cylinder  much  heat  can  be  utilised  which  with  steam- 
engines  is  necessarily  wasted. 

Of  the  air-engines  which  have  actually  worked  we  have — 
(1.)  Those  in  which  the  changes  of  temperature  take  place 
at  a  pair  of  constant  volumes;  (2.)  those  in  which  the 
changes  of  temperature  take  place  at  a  pair  of  constant 
pressures;  and  (3.)  those  in  which  heat  is  received  and 
rejected  at  a  pair  of  constant  pressures.  Tho  first  two 
classes,  fitted  with  " economise™,"  are  in  theory  "perfect" 
engines;  that  is,  they  are  theoretically  capable  of  trans- 
forming into  work  the  largest  fraction  the  limit*  of  tem- 
perature allow  of  the  heat  received  from  the  fuel.  The 
third  class  are  not  perfect  engines,  but  possess  certain 
practical  advantages  which  will  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

The  well-known  engine  invented  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Stirling  in  1810, 
and  subsequently  improved  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  hi*  brother, 
Mr  James  Stirling,  C.E.,  of  Edinburgh,  belongs  to  the  first  class. 
In  this  engine  the  tame  mass  of  air  is  used  again  and  again,  and  is 
compressed  at  starting  to  a  pressure  of  7  to  10  atmospheres.  A 
cylindrical  air-receiver,  in  which  a  plunger  can  be  moved  up 
and  down,  is  placed  over  the  flue  of  the  furnace.  The  annular 
space  between  the  plunger  and  the  aides  of  this  receiver  is  occu- 
pied by  an  immense  number  of  thin  sheets  of  metal,  which  form 
the  "economiser."  In  the  upper  part  of  the  receiver,  which  com- 
municates freely  with  one  end  of  a  working  cylinder  of  the  usual 
construction,  is  a  "refrigerator,"  consisting  of  a  coil  of  tnbing 
through  which  cold  water  continually  circulate*.  The  plunger  is 
alternately  raised  and  lowered  by  suitable  mechanism,  and  in  its 
motion  causes  the  great  body  of  air  in  the  machine  to  occupy  alter- 
nately the  bottom  or  heating  end  and  tho  top  or  cooling  end  of  the 
receiver.  It  thus  undergoes  alternate  expansion  and  contraction, 
and  thereby  gives  motion  to  the  piston  of  the  working  cylinner, 
and  thence  to  a  crank  shaft  in  the  usual  way.  The  advantage*  of 
this  engine  were,  that  the  air  in  the  cylinder  was  always  coal,  and 
that  the  great  pressure  which  could  bo  used  rendered  the  sue  of  the 
machine  for  a  given  power  very  moderate.  It  was  ultimately  aban- 
doned because  of  the  failure  of  the  receiver  to  stand  the  destructive 
action  of  the  beat 

Tho  most  familiar  example  of  the  second  class  of  air-engines  is 
that  invented  by  Captain  Ericsson.  It  differed  from  Stirling's  in 
many  respects,  and  does  not  seem  in  any  ono  particular  to  have 
been  an  improvement  on  it  Fresh  air  was  drawn  from  the  atmo- 
sphere at  every  stroke,  and  a  very  low  prvssure  used,  and  what  was 
the  receiver  in  Stirling's  engine  bocamo  the  working  cylinder  of 
Ericsson's.  It  was  thus  excessively  bulky  in  proportion  to  its 
power,  and  all  the  working  parts  were  exposed  to  the  destructive 
action  of  intense  heat    It  is  chiefly  inU-rosting  on  account  of  tho 


enormous  scale  on  which  its  construction  was  actually  carried  est 
The  engine*  of  the  steamship  -  Ericsson  "  had  four  working  crlmdra, 
each  14  ft.  in  diameter,  with  other  part*  in  proportion.  Th*  tr« 
of  this  vessel  were  conducted  in  a  manner  which  did  not  allow  ait 
confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  results  said  to  be  obtained,  and  sttsa'- 
engines  replaced  those  of  Ericsson  within  two  years. 


To  the  third  class  of  air-engines  belong  those  of  Sir  George  Csyley 
and  several  of  tho  older  inventors.  The  beat  known  modem  ex- 
ample is,  however,  the  engine  of  Mr  Philander  Shaw,  which  * 
shown  in  our  engraving,  and  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Pin* 
Exhibition  of  1807.  The  most  important  feature  of  this  type  of 
engine  is  the  use  of  the  products  of  combustion  themselves,  instead 
of  merely  tho  air  heated  by  them,  to  drive  the  piston.  The  con- 
struction of  the  engine  is  very  simple  :  the  working  piston  is  i'.iti 
with  a  trunk  on  its  upper  side,  which,  thus  reduced  in  area,  semi 
as  a  compressing  pump,  and  the  products  of  combustion  act  directly 
upon  its  under  aide,  which  is  protected  by  a  large  drum  filled  with 
non-conducting  material  from  the  heat  The  furnace  stands  besxk 
the  cylinder,  and  is  entirely  closed  up,  means  being  provided  for 
feeding  it  with  fuel  without  allowing  any  air  to  enter.  The  m 
compressed  by  the  pump  is  delivered  into  the  furnace,  where  it  Bsst- 
bines  with  the  fuel  to  form  the  gases  of  combustion,  and  in  ttii 
way  receiving  additional  beat  expands,  and  raise*  the  piston  of  thi 
working  cylinder  for  a  portion  of  its  stroke.  The  admiasion-vsto 
of  the  latter  is  then  dosed,  and  the  gases  expand,  without  additwa 
of  heat  until  the  piston  has  completed  its  stroke,  and  are  thru  <Ls- 
charged  into  the  atmosphere.  By  the  addition  of  an  "  economiser,' 
the  efficiency  of  this  type  of  engine  may  be  very  greatly  increased ; 
but  its  principal  advantage  is  that,  by  actually  using  the  producto 
of  combustion  inside  the  engine,  much  heat  is  saved  which  in  other 
engines  is  unavoidably  sent  up  the  chimney  and  lost 

Ono  of  the  principal  features  of  all  air-enginea  is  the 
"economiser"  (sometimes  erroneously  called  the  "regene- 
rator "),  an  invention  of  Mr  Stirling's.  The  object  of  this 
apparatus  is  to  store  up  the  heat  rejected  by  the  fluid  when 
it  falls  in  temperature,  and  subsequently  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fluid  by  re-storing  the  same  heat,  so  that 
the  only  heat  which  the  furnace  has  to  supply  is  the  latent 
heat  of  expansion,  together  with  the  amount  of  sensible 
heat  which  maybe  lost  through  the  imperfection  of  the 
economiser. 

(For  a  popular  explanation  of  the  theory  of  air-engines, 
see  an  admirable  paper  by  the  late  Professor  Rankin*  in 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  January  1855; 
and  for  a  complete  account  of  the  same,  involving  the  use 
of  the  higher  mathematics,  see  the  same  author's  Steam- 
Engine,  pp.  345,  et  teq.  See  also  Prof.  Clerk  Maxwell'* 
Theory  of  Heat,  and  a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject  ia 
Engineering,  1874.)  (a.  B.  w.  k.) 

AIR-GUN,  a  weapon  like  a  common  gun  in  shape,  in 
which  the  force  employed  to  propel  the  bullet  is  the  elas- 
ticity of  condensed  atmospheric  air.  It  has  attached  to 
it,  or  constructed  in  it,  a  strong  metal  chamber,  into  which 
air  is  forced  by  a  condensing  syringe  (see  Pneumatics). 
In  this  way  a  pressure  may  be  obtained  of  several  hundred 
atmospheres.  When  a  trigger  is  touched,  the  condensed 
air  rushes  into  a  space  behind  the  bullet  with  such  force  as 
to  propel  it  from  the  barrel  to  a  considerable  distance.  If 
only  a  little  air  be  allowed  to  escape  each  time,  a  single 
charge  will  propel  a  number  of  bullets  in  succession,  with 
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i  constantly  diminishing  force.  Sometimes  the  weapon  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  walking-stick,  and  U  then  called  an 
air-cane.  The  air-gun  is  little  else  than  a  scientific  toy, 
and  Las  no  practical  value.  The  apparatus  is  costly,  the 
process  of  condensation  requires  considerable  labour,  and 
the  propulsive  force  of  the  air  is,  at  its  maximum,  less 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  charge  of  gunpowder.  The  only 
advantage  it  can  be  said  to  have  in  any  way  is  the  ques- 
tionable one  of  its  use  being  unattended  by  the  explosive 
noiss  that  accompanies  the  discharge  of  a  common  gun. 

AIR-PUMP,  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  a  closed 
Teasel  can  have  the  air  it  contains  removed  from  it  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  two  parts — a  receiver,  from  which  the  air 
is  to  be  exhausted ;  and  a  pump,  to  perform  the  work  of 
exhaustion.  The  receiver  is  in  general  made  of  glass,  in 
order  that  the  condition  of  objects  placed  within  it  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment  may  bo  readily  seen  by  the  opera- 
tor. It  is  open  at  the  bottom,  and  has  its  lower  edge 
accurately  ground ;  when  in  its  place  in  the  air-Dump  it 
stands  upon  a  smooth  brass  plate.  The  pump  itlelf  is  a 
brass  cylinder,  having  a  piston  in  it,  which  can  bo  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of  a  rod,  in  tho  usual 
ivajr.  At  the  end  of  the  cylinder  nearest  the  receiver  is 
placed  a  small  valve,  in  the  piston  itself  is  another  (or 
wme  mechanism  which  serves  the  purposo  of  a  valve),  and 
there  is  frequently  a  third  in  the  outer  end  of  tho  cylinder, 
ill  these  valves  open  outwards  from  the  receiver.  The  action 
of  the  pump,  when  arranged  in  this  way,  is  exactly  similar 
to  the  action  of  an  ordinary  well-pump,  with  air  as  the 
fluid  instead  of  water.  The  air-pump  was  invented  about 
1G54  by  Otto  von  Guerickc,  a  magistrate  of  Magdeburg, 
and  a  man  who  devoted  great  attention  to  various  pro- 
blems in  pneumatics.1  The  first  description  of  his  pump 
*as  published  in  1657  in  the  Mtcimnica  Hydraxdico- 
pnevmatiea  of  Caspar  Schottus,  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Wurtemberg.  He  used  a  spherical  glass  receiver,  with 
p  pumping  syringe  attached,  and  kept  the  wholo  of  tho 
forking  parts  under  water  to  prevent  leakage.    His  pump 


was  very  imperfectly  constructed,  but  he  did  eventually 
succeed  in  getting  a  very  good  vacuum  with  it  The 
method  of  producing  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  by  filling  a 
vessel  with  liquid  and  then  removing  the  liquid  without 
permitting  ingress  of  air,  was  previously  known ;  but  a 
vacuum  produced  in  this  way  was  obviously  useless  for 
experiments  with  any  objects  but  those  which  could  pre- 
viously be  immersed  in  tho  liquid  used.  Qucricke  was, 
however,  the  first  to  recognise  that,  by  virtuo  of  its  perfect 

•  H»  id  .!»  tho  lavoutor  of  th.  "  M^deburc  htmliph.iW 


elasticity,  or  tendency  to  cxpaud  indefinitely,  air  could  be 
pumped  out  of  a  closed  space  as  well  as  water ;  and  this 
is  the  principle  of  his  and  all  succeeding  air-pumps.  Al- 
though the  invention  of  tho  air-pump  is  due  to  a  German, 
almost  all  the  improvements  made  in  it  from  time  to  timo 
have  come  from  Englishmen.  Dr  Boyle  contributed  eo 
much  to  its  perfection  that  for  a  long  time  the  state  of  tho 
air  in  an  exhausted  receiver  was  called  vacuum  Boyltanum, 
and  the  air-pump  itself  machina  Boyleana.  Dr  Hook, 
Hawkesbcc,  John  Smeaton,  and  others  brought  the  air- 
pump  externally  to  very  much  tho  same  form  as  that  in 
which  it  is  commonly  seen  at  present,  and  which  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  woodcut  Tho  pump  hero  has  two  cylin- 
ders, which  aro  worked  by  a  winch  handle,  tho  pump  rods 
having  toothed  racks  on  the  upper  part  of  their  length. 
Professor  Tato  is  the  inventor  of  a  double-action  air-pump, 
now  much  used  where  a  very  perfect  vacuum  is  required. 
It  has  two  pistons  in  one  barrel,  the  air  being  drawn  from 
tho  receiver  at  the  centre  of  tho  barrel,  and  discharged  into 
tho  atmosphere  at  its  extremities.  Very  complete  air- 
pumps  have  two  or  three  barrels,  arranged  as  shown  in  tho 
woodcut,  for  rapid  exhaustion,  until  tho  pressure  in  tho 
receiver  is  equal  to  (say)  half-an-inch  of  mercury;  and  in 
addition  to  these  a  horizontal  Tate's  barrel,  which  can  then 
bo  put  into  action  to  bring  the  vacuum  down  to  ^  inch  of 
mercury  (If  00th  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere),  or  even 
le»s  at  low  temperatures.    See  Pneumatics. 

Aitt-PfMP,  in  steam-engines,  is  the  pump  which  dimwU 
the  condensed  steam,  along  with  the  air  which  is  always 
mixed  with  it,  and  also  the  condensing  water  (except 
where  a  surface  condenser  is  used),  away  from  the  con- 
denser, and  discharges  it  into  tho  hot  wclL  See  Steak- 
EiroiJffc  (a.  b.  w.  k.) 

AIR,  or  Asben,  a  country  of  central  Africa,  lying  be- 
tween 15°  and  19°  N.  lat  and  6"  and  10"  E.  long.  The 
northern  and  best  known  portion  of  this  region  is  of  a  very 
diversified  character.  It  has  numerous  mountain  ranges, 
some  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of  5000  feet,  with  richly- 
wooded  hollows  and  extensive  plains  interspersed.  Th 
mimosa,  the  dum-palm,  and  the  date  are  abundant ;  and  the 
vail,  ys  are  covered  with  the  exuberant  vegetation  of  the 
tropica.  Some  of  the  plains  afford  good  pasturage  for 
camels,  asses,  goats,  and  cattle;  others  aro  desert  tablo- 
lands.  In  the  less  frequented  districts  wild  animals  abound, 
notably  the  lion  and  the  gazelle.  The  country  generally  is 
of  sandstone  or  granite  formation,  with  occasional  trachyte 
and  basaltic  ranges.  Thcro  are  no  permanent  rivers;  but 
during  the  rainy  season,  from  August  to  October,  very 
heavy  floods  convert  the  water-courses  in  tho  hollows  of  the 
mountains  into  broad  and  rapid  streams.  Numerous  wells 
supply  tho  wants  of  tho  people  and  their  cattle.  To  tho 
south  of  this  variegated  region  lies  a  desert  plateau,  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea,  destituto  of  water,  and 
tenanted  only  by  tho  wild  ox,  the  ostrich,  and  tho  giraffe. 
Still  further  south  is  the  district  of  Damcrghu,  nominally 
tributary  to  Air,  undulating  and  fertile,  and  yielding  rich 
crops.  Notwithstanding  tho  fertility  of  tho  valleys  in  tho 
northern  portion  of  the  country,  there  is  little  of  the  Boil 
under  cultivation  except  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  vil- 
lages, whero  Blavcs  aro  employed  in  tillage.  Millet,  dates, 
indigo,  and  senna  aro  tho  principal  productions.  The  great 
bulk  of  tho  food  supplies  is  brought  from  Damcrghu,  and 
tho  wholo  materials  for  clothing  are  also  imported.  Wcro 
it  not  for  tho  traffic  in  salt  between  Bilma  and  the  Hansa 
states  of  Soudan,  tho  country  could  scarcely  maintain  its 
present  limited  numl  r  of  inhabitants.  A  great  caravan 
annually  passes  through  Air,  consisting  of  soveral  thousand 
camels,  curryiug  wilt  from  Bilma  to  Sokoto.  Air  was  called 
Asben  by  t'lu  nativo  tribes  until  thoy  were  conquered  by 
the  Dcrb-  nu     Tho  present  inhabitants  are  for  tho  mii»t 
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port  of  a  mixed  race,  combining  the  finer  personal  trait*  of 
the  Berbers  with  the  characteristics  of  the  negro.  The 
king  or  sultan  of  Air  occupies  a  very  precarious  position, 
being  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  the  chiefs  of  the 
Tawarek  tribes  inhabiting  a  vast  tract  of  the  Sahara  to 
the  north-west,  who  are  continually  at  war  among  them- 
selves. A  large  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  king  is  derived 
from  tribute  exacted  from  the  salt  caravan.  His  authority 
does  not  seem  to  be  great  in  the  outlying  parts  of  his 
dominions.  The  chief  town  of  Air  U  Aoadbs  (See 
Dr  Barth's  TraveU  in  Central  Africa,  voL  i.) 

AIRAY,  Hknht,  D.D.    This  celebrated  Puritan  presi- 
dent of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  was  born  at  Kentmere, 
near  Windermere,  but  no  record  remains  of  the  date  of 
either  birth  or  baptism.    Anthony  a  Wood  names  West- 
moreland as  his  birthplace.    In  the  well-known  Life  of 
Bernard  Gilpin  it  is  told  that  when  he  was  making  pre- 
parations for  martyrdom,  he  "  received  the  account  with 
great  composure ;  and  immediately  after  called  up  William 
Airay,  a  favourite  domestic,  who  had  long  served  h  im  as 
his  almoner  and  steward."    From  the  great  kindness 
shown  to  our  Airay  by  Gilpin,  and  from  the  vicinity 
of  Kentmere  to  the  Rectory,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
hazarding  too  much  to  assume  that  this  William  Airay 
was  his  father,  and  that  the  family  tradition  is  right  in 
assigning  Kentmere,  not  Barton  or  Wilford,  as  his  birth- 
place.   The  truly  apostolic  man's  bounty  showed  itself  in 
sending  Henry  and  a  (probable)  brother  Ewan  or  Evan 
to  his  own  endowed  school,  where  they  were  fully  educated 
"in  grammatical  learning,"  and  were  in  attendance  at 
Oxford  when  Gilpin  lay  a-dying.    From  the  Athena  we 
glean  the  details  of  Airays  college  attendance.    He  was 
"  sent,"  says  Wood,  "  to  St  Edmund's  Hall  in  1579,  aged 
nineteen  or  thereabouts."    "Soon  after,"  he  continues, 
"  our  author,  Airay,  was  translated  to  Queen's  College, 
where  he  became  pauper  puer  tervient ;  that  is,  a  poor 
nerving  child  that  waits  on  the  fellows  in  the  common 
hall  at  meals,  and  in  their  chambers,  and  do  other  servile 
work  abont  the  college."    His  transference  to  Queen's 
College  is  explained  by  its  having  been  Gilpin's  own 
college,  and  by  his  Westmoreland  origin  giving  him  a 
claim  on  Eaglesficld's  foundation.    He  proceeded  B.A  on 
June  19,  1583.  On  June  15, 1586,  he  passed  M.A  ;  B.D. 
in  1594;  and  D.D.  on  June  17,  1600— all  in  Queen's 
College.    "  About  the  time  he  was  master  "  (1586),  "  he 
entered  holy  orders,  and  became  a  frequent  and  zealous 
preacher  in  the  university."     His  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippiana  (1618),  reprinted  1864,  is  a 
specimen  of  his  preaching  before  his  college,  and  of  his 
fiery  denunciation  of  Popery,  and  his  fearless  enunciation 
of  that  Calvinism  which  Oxford,  in  common  with  all 
England,  prized  then.    In  1598  he  was  chosen  provost  of 
his  college,  and  in  1606  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity.   In  the  discharge  of  his  vice-chancellor's  duties, 
he  came  into  conflict  with  Laud,  who  even  thus  early  was 
betraying  his  Romish  tendencies    He  was  also  rector  of 
0 tm ore  (or  Otmoor),  near  Oxford,  a  living  which  involved 
him  in  a  trying  litigation,  whereof  present  incumbents 
reap  the  benefit.    He  died  on  6th  October  1616.  His 
character  as  a  man,  preacher,  divine,  ard  as  an  important 
ruler  in  the  university,  will  be  found  portrayed  in  the 
Epistle  by  Potter,  prefixed  to  the  Commentary.    He  must 
have  been  a  fine  specimen  of  the  more  cultured  Puritans — 
possessed  of  a  robust  common-sense  in  admirable  contrast 
with  some  of  his  contemporaries    (Lecture*  on  the  whole 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippiant,  1618,  1864;  Wood's 
Athena,  by  Bliss,  ii  177,  178,  Ac ;  Laud's  Works-,  Wills 
(Surtees  Society.)  (a.  a  o.) 

AIRDRIE,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  burgh  and 
market, town  of  Scotland,  in  the  parish  of  New  Monkland, 


Lanarkshire,  11  miles  E.  of  Glasgow  and  32  W.  of  Edia 
burgh.    The  high  road  between  these  cities  passes  througb 
Airdrie,  forming  its  principal  street,  from  which  othen 
diverge  at  right  angles.    It  is  well  built,  paved,  snd  lighted 
with  gas,  but  it  contains  little  that  is  beautiful  or  attno 
tive.    It  possesses  a  fine  town-hall  and  a  handsome  edifict 
erected  as  the  county  buildings,  as  well  as  two  placet  of 
worship  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  three  to  tat 
Free  Church,  two  to  the  United  Presbyterians,  snd  cot 
each  to  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  the  Congregatioiuliits, 
the  Baptists,  the  Wealeyan  Methodists,  and  the  Romso 
Catholics;  five  branch  banks,  with  excellent  place.  <d 
business  constructed  or  in  course  of  construction;  s  me- 
chanics institute,  snd  several  schools.    The  extensive  eoal 
and  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity  give  employment  to  s  large 
part  of  the  population  of  Airdrie,  and  have  been  the  meant 
ef  raising  it,  since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  from 
the  insignificance  of  a  village  to  its  present  prosperity.  L» 
the  town  itself  there  are  manufactories  of  cotton  goods  and 
iron  wares,  besides  foundries,  engineering  shops,  saw-milk, 
and  other  branches  of  industry.    A  branch  of  the  North 
British  Railway  from  Glasgow,  passing  through  Airdrie  to 
Edinburgh,  connects  it  by  a  direct  line  with  both  tities 
It  is  also  connected  with  Glasgow  by  the  Monkland  Canal, 
which  comes  within  a  mile  of  the  town.   By  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832  Airdrie  was  created  a  parliamentary  burgh,  uniting 
with  Falkirk,  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow  in  send- 
ing one  member  to  parliament    Its  municipal  corporation, 
which  dates  from  1821,  consists  of  twelve  councillors,  in- 
cluding a  provost  snd  three  bailies.    There  are  weekly 
courts  held  by  the  magistrates,  and  courts  are  held  twice 
a  week  by  the  sheriff-substitute  and  the  justices  of  the 
peace  respectively.    The  market-day  is  Tuesday,  but  the 
market  is  of  little  importance.    By  the  census  of  1871  the 
population  of  Airdrie  was  13,488,  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  1167,  and  the  parliamentary  constituency  1702, 
increased  in  1873  to  1932.    The  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty in  the  burgh,  not  including  railways,  is  £26,145; 
and  the  corporation  revenue  for  1873,  £3401. 

AIRE,  an  English  river  which  rises  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  and  pursues  a  south-easterly  course  through 
the  populous  "clothing  district"  of  which  Leeds  is  the 
capital  At  Castleford,  below  Leeds,  it  receives  s  small 
tributary,  the  Calder,  and  it  joins  ths  Ouse  shortly  before 
that  river's  expansion  into  the  estuary  of  the  Humber 
above  Hull.    It  is  navigable  to  Leeds  for  small  craft 

AIRE,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  on  the  river  Lys,  is 
the  department  of  Paa-de- Calais,  10  miles  S.E.  of  St  Omer. 
Although  its  situation  is  low  and  marshy,  the  town  is  nest 
and  well  built  It  possesses  extensive  barracks ;  and  the 
Church  of  St  Paul  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure.  Its 
manufactures  consist  of  hats,  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
hardware,  yam,  soap,  and  oiL    Population,  8803. 

AIRE,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Landes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  A  clour,  14  miles  S.S.E 
of  St  Sever.  At  one  time  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Tu: 
goths,  and  since  the  fifth  century  it  has  been  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric.  It  has  a  college  and  cathedral ;  and  there  are 
manufactories  of  leather  and  hats    Population,  5144. 

AISLE,  sometimes  written  Islx,  Yle,  and  Allet  (Lai 
and  Ital  Ala,  a  wing ;  Fr.  Aile,  Bat  c6ti;  Qer.  Seitentckif, 
Seitenchor),  in  its  primary  sense,  the  wing  of  a  house,  bat 
generally  used  to  describe  the  alleys  or  passages  at  ths 
sides  of  the  naves  and  choirs  of  churches.  In  reckon- 
ing their  number,  the  nave  is  usually  counted.  Thus  a 
nave  with  an  aisle  on  each  side  is  generally  called  a  three- 
aisled  church ;  if  with  two  aisles  on  each  side,  a  five- 
aisled  church.  In  England  there  are  many  churches  with 
one  side-aisle  only ;  but  there  is  only  one  cathedral  with 
five  aisles,  that  at  Chichester.    There  are,  however,  very 
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many  such  on  the  Continent,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
are  At  Milan  and  Amiens.  Others  have  three  aisles  on  each 
tide,  or  seven  aisles  in  all,  as  the  cathedrals  at  Antwerp 
and  Paris.  The  most  extraordinary,  however,  is  that  at 
Cordova,  originally  erected  for  a  mosque.  It  was  first  built 
with  a  nave  and  five  aisles  on  each  side,  and  eight  others 
afterwards  were  added,  making  nineteen  aisles  in  all  Old 
English  writers  frequently  call  the  transepts  "  the  cross 
tale,' or  vie,"  and  the  nave  the  "  middle  ile."  t3 

AISNE,  a  frontier  department  in  the  nortn-east  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  Nord 
and  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  on  the  E.  by  the  department 
of  Ardennes,  on  the  S.E.  by  that  of  Marne,  on  the  S.  by 
that  of  Seine-et-Marue,  and  on  the  W.  by  those  of  Oise 
and  Somme;  extending  at  the  widest  points  75  miles 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  53  from  E.  to  W.,  with  an  area  of 
2838  square  miles.  The  surface  of  the  department  con- 
sists of  fine  undulating  plains,  diversified  in  the  north  by 
billy  ground  which  forms  a  part  of  the  mountain  system 
of  the  Ardennes.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Somme,  the 
Escaut,  and  the  Sambro  in  the  north  ;  tho  Oise,  traversing 
the  north-west,  with  its  tributaries  the  Scire  and  the  Aisne, 
the  latter  of  which  joins  it  beyond  the  limits  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  and  the  Marne  and  the  Ourcq  in  the  south.  The 
•oil  of  Aisne  is,  as  a  whole,  fertile,  and  in  some  parts  very 
rich,  yielding  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  hops,  flax,  fruit, 
beetroot,  and  potatoes ;  there  is  good  pasturage,  and  much 
lttention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
Wine  is  produced,  but,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Marne, 
its  quality  is  inferior.  Large  tracts  of  the  department  are 
under  wood,  the  chief  forests  being  those  of  Nouvion  and 
St  Michel  in  the  north,  Coney  and  St  Go  bain  in  the  centre, 
and  Villers- Cot te rets  in  the  south.  There  are  no  minerals 
of  importance  in  the  department,  but  good  building-stone 
and  slates  of  a  fair  quality  are  found  Aisne  is  an  im- 
portant manufacturing  department ;  its  chief  industrial  pro- 
ducts being  shawls  and  muslin — as  well  as  other  cotton, 
linen,  and  woollen  goods — glass,  including  the  famous 
mirrors  of  St  Go  bain,  iron  wares,  beetroot  sugar,  leather, 
and  pottery.  It  has  a  good  trade,  which  is  much  facilitated 
by  railroads  (the  most  important  being  those  between  Paris 
and  Strasbourg,  and  Paris  and  Mons),  canals,  and  the 
navigable  portions  of  the  rivers.  Aisne,  which  is  com- 
posed of  parts  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Picardy  and  the 
Isle  of  France,  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements — St 
Quentin  and  Vervins  in  the  north,  Laon  in  tho  centre,  and 
Soissons  and  Chateau  Thierry  in  the  south.  It  contains  in 
all  37  cantons  and  837  communes.  Laon  is  the  capital, 
and  Soissons  the  seat  of  the  bishop.  The  other  towns  of 
importance  are  Chauny,  St  Quentin,  Vervins,  Hirson,  Suise, 
Villers-Cottcrets,  and  Chateau  Thierry.  Population  in  1872, 
552,439,  of  whom  183,104  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  28,651  could  read,  but  could  not  write. 

AITON,  William  (1731-1793),  an  eminent  botanist 
and  gardener,  was  born  near  Hamilton  in  Scotland.  Having 
been  regularly  trained  to  the  profession  of  a  gardener,  he 
travelled  to  England  in  the  year  1754,  where  he  became 
assistant  to  Philip  Miller,  then  superintendent  of  the 
physic  garden  at  Chelsea.  In  1759  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  nowly-established  botanical  garden  at  Kew, 
in  which  office  he  continued  till  his  death.  The  garden 
st  Kew,  under  the  auspices  of  King  George  ILL,  was 
destined  to  be  the  grand  repository  of  all  the  vegetable 
riches  which  could  be  accumulated  by  regal  munificence, 
from  researches  through  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Aiton's  care  and  skill  in  cultivation,  and  intelligence  in 
arrangement,  gained  for  him  high  reputation  among  the 
lovers  of  the  science,  and  the  particular  esteem  of  his  royal 
patrons.  Under  his  superintendence  many  improvements 
u*>k  place  in  the  plan  and  edifices  of  Kew  gardens,  which 


rendered  them  the  principal  scene  of  txtacical  culture  in 
the  kingdom.  In  1783  his  merit  was  rewarded  with  tho 
lucrative  office  of  manager  of  the  pleasure  and  kitchen 
gardens  of  Kew,  which  he  was  allowed  to  hold  along  with 
the  botanical  direction.  In  1789  he  published  his  Hortut 
Kewentit,  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  Royal 
Botanical  Garden  at  Kew,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  with  13  plates — 
a  work  which  had  been  the  labour  of  many  years.  The 
Hortut,  in  which  the  Linnamn  system  of  arrangement,  with 
some  modification,  was  adopted,  was  very  favourably  re- 
ceived by*  students  of  science,  and  a  second  edition  was 
issued  (1810-3)  by  W.  T.  Alton,  bis  eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor. He  was  for  many  years  honoured  with  the  friend- 
ship of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  was  aided  by  the  Swedish  naturalists,  Solander  and 
Dryander,  in  the  preparation  of  his  Hortut  Kewentit. 

AITZEMA,  Lkoh  van,  Dutch  historian  and  statesman, 
was  born  at  Ooccum,  in  Friesland,  on  the  19th  November 
1600,  and  died  at  the  Hague  on  the  23d  February  1669. 
In  his  youth  he  published  a  volume  of  Latin  poems  under 
tho  title  of  Poemata  Juvenilia.  He  subsequently  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  political  life,  and  held  for  a 
lengthened  period  the  position  of  resident  at  the  Hague 
for  the  towns  of  the  Hanscatic  League.  His  most  im- 
portant work  was  the  Hittarie  oft  Verhaal  van  Sadien  van 
Staet  in  Oorlogh  (14  vols  4to,  1657-71),  embracing  the 
period  from  1621  to  1668.  It  contains  a  large  number  of 
state  documents,  and  is  an  invaluable  authority  on  one  of 
the  most  eventful  periods  of  Dutch  history. 

AIX,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  the  chief  town  of  the 
arrondisscment  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of 
the  Bouches -du-Rhone.  It  was  the  Aquae  Se-xtias  of  the 
Romans,  and  between  this  and  Arelate  (Aries)  is  the  field 
on  which  Marius  gained  his  great  victory  over  the  Teutons. 
Under  the  counts  of  Provence,  Aix  became  celebrated  as 
a  seat  of  learning ;  and  it  still  retains  many  relics  of  its 
former  splendour,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  number  and 
excellence  of  its  literary  institutiona  It  has  a  library  of 
100,000  volumes,  an  academy  of  law,  science,  and  theo- 
logy, a  museum,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
cathedral — the  baptistry  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
constructed  from  the  remains  of  a  Roman  temple — the 
"  Palais,"  the  town-hall,  and  the  clock-tower,  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  ancient  architecture.  There  are  numerous  public 
fountains,  on  one  of  which  is  sculptured  a  figure  of  King 
Rene  by  David.  The  hot  springs,  from  which  the  city 
derives  its  name,  are  not  now  in  much  repute.  Aix  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  justice  and  an  archbishopric.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  cotton,  silk,  thread,  and  hardware;  and 
olives  and  almonds  are  cultivated  on  the  surrounding  hills. 
There  is  considerable  commerce  in  corn,  wine,  and  oiL 
The  naturalists  Adanson  and  Tournefort,  and  the  painter 
Vanloo,  were  born  at  Aix.    Population  (1872),  29,020. 

AIX,  or  Aix-lks-Baiv  .t.:\w>  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Savoie,  near  Lake  Bourget,  8  miles  north  of 
Chambery.  It  was  a  celebrated  bathing-place  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  and  possesses  numerous  ancient  remains. 
The  hot  springs,  which  are  of  sulphureous  quality,  and  have 
a  temperature  of  from  109°  to  113*  Fahr.,  are  still  much 
frequented,  attracting  annually  above  2000  visitors.  They 
are  used  for  drinking  as  well  as  for  bathing  purposes. 
Population,  4430. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  the  German  Aachkn,  the  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  situated 
near  the  Wunn,  a  tributary  of  the  Mcuse,  in  a  pleasant 
and  fertile  valley  about  40  miles  west  of  Cologne,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  well  built,  and  is 
enclosed  by  ramparts  that  have  been  converted  into  pro- 
menades, and  its  appearance  is  rather  that  of  a  prosperous 
modern  town  than  of  an  ancient  city  full  of  historical 
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jsociations.    It3  lown-hoxise,  built  in  1353  on  the  ruins  | 
of  Charlemagne's  palace,  contains  the  taagnificent  corona- 
tion hall  of  the  German  emperors,  162  feet  long  by  60  feet 
wide.   Near  the  town-house  are  two  ancient  towers,  one  of 
which,  called  the  GranustJiurm,  is  sometimes  said  to  be  of 
Roman  origin ;  and  a  fountain,  with  a  statue  of  Charle- 
magne, which  was  erected  in  1620.     The  cathedral  of 
Aix-la-Chapclle  consists  of  two  parts,  distinct  both  as  to 
the  time  of  their  erection  and  their  style  of  architecture. 
The  older  portion  may  be  said  to  date  either  from  796  A.D., 
when  it  was  erected  by  Charlemagne  as  the  palace  chapel, 
or  from  983,  when  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  old  model  by 
Otho  III.,  after  having  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  Normans.    It  consists  of  an  octagon,  planned  after 
that  of  St  Vitalo  at  Ravenna,  surrounded  by  a  sixteen- 
sided  gallery,  and  terminating  in  a  cupola.    It  contains 
the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  which  was  opened  in  the  year 
1000,  when  the  body  of  the  emperor  was  found  seated  on 
a  marble  throne  which  was  afterwards  used  in  the  imperial 
coronation  ceremonies.    The  Gothic  choir,  which  forms 
the  moro  modern  portion  of  the  cathedral,  was  added 
daring  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  centuries.    The  cathedral  possesses  many  relics,  the 
most  sacred  of  which  are  exhibited  only  once  every  seven 
years,  when  they  attract  large  crowds  of  worshippers.  Be- 
sides these  buildings,  almost  the  only  other  of  any  antiquity 
is  the  corn  exchange,  probably  of  the  12th  century.  Of 
modern  edifices,  Aix-la-Chapelle  possesses  a  theatre,  a  public 
library,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  churches  and  hospitals. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  woollen 
cloths,  stockings,  shawls,  silks,  leather,  glass,  needles,  pins, 
machines,  general  ironmongery,  carriages,  beer,  brandy, 
tobacco,  and  chemicals.    There  is  a  good  trade  in  these 
articles,  not  only  with  Germany  and  other  continental 
countries,  but  also,  in  the  case  of  cloth  especially,  with 
the  United  States  of  America.    The  hot  sulphur  springs 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  sro  another  important  source  of  revenue 
to  the  inhabitants.    These  springs  were  known  to  the 
and  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  cure  of 
sra  and  gout.    There  are  six  in  all,  of  which  the 
Kaberquelle  is  the  chief,  with  a  temperature  reaching  as  high 
as  136°  Fahr.   There  are  also  two  cold  chalybeate  springs. 
Aix-la-Chapelle  is  the  Aquisyranum,  or  Civitas  AqutmU, 
of  the  Romans.    Charlemagne,  who  perhaps  was  born  and 
certainly  died  in  the  town,  made  it  the  second  city  of  his 
empire  and  the  capital  of  his  dominions  north  of  the  Alps. 
Ho  conferred  numerous  privileges  upon  its  citizens,  exempt- 
ing them  from  military  service  and  from  all  taxes,  even  when 
they  were  living  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.    From  813 
to  1531  the  emperors  of  Germany  were  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  which  during  that  period  became  one  of  the  most 
important  free  imperial  cities,  although  it  was  ravaged  by 
the  Normans  in  851,  and  ng  run  in  882.   By  the  removal  of 
the  coronations  to  Frankfort,  Aix-la-Chapelle  lost  its  lead- 
ing position  in  Germany,  and  its  internal  prosperity  was 
much  injured  by  a  disastrous  fire  in  1656.    During  the 
revolution  it  for  a  time  belonged  to  France,  but  in  1815  it 
was  ceded  to  Prussia,  and  has  now  become  one  of  the  chief 
■cats  of  commerce  in  that  kingdom.   Population  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (1871),  74,238. 

Ajx  la-Chap KLLE,  Congresses  and  Treaties  of.  The  first 
congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  concerned  the  succession  of 
Maria  Theresa  to  the  empire.  It  was  held  in  1748,  and 
resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapclle,  signed  in  the 
samo  year,  by  which  Maria  Theresa  was  left  in  possession 
of  most  of  her  hereditary  dominions,  the  chief  exception 
being  Silesia,  which  was  ceded  to  Prussia.  The  second 
congress,  held  in  1818,  resulted  in  the  convention  of  Aix- 
la-Chapclle.  The  object  of  this  congress  was  the  regulation 
of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  especially  of  France,  after  the  war. 


A  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain  was  also  signed 
in  this  city  in  1668,  whereby  Louis  XIV.  gave  up  his  chuo 
to  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  but  was  left  in  possession  of 
much  that  he  had  already  conquered. 

AJACCIO,  the  chief  town  of  Corsica,  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  France.  It  is  a  seaport,  situated  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island,  in  41°  54'  N.  lat,  and  8°  44'  E.  long. 
The  harbour  is  commodious,  and  sheltered  on  all  sides  save 
the  south-west  The  town  is  well  built,  and  its  principal 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  town-house,  and  the  citadel 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a  court  of  justice,  and  hat  i 
commercial  college,  a  school  of  hydrography,  a  large  library, 
and  a  botanio  garden.  Wine,  fruits,  and  olive  oil  are  the 
chief  articles  of  trade  ;  and  anchovy  and  coral  fisheries  ire 
extensively  prosecuted  along  the  coast.  Ajaccio  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  house 
where  he  was  born  (15th  August  1769)  is  still  standing  b 
good  preservation.  A  marble  statue  was  erected  to  bis 
honour  in  1850,and  the  people  still  retain  strong  Bonaparust 
sympathies.    Population  (1872),  16,545. 

AJAN  (the  ancient  Azania),  a  tract  which  forms  the 
eastern  horn  of  Africa,  with  a  coast-line  of  about  10°  of 
latitude,  from  Cape  Gardafui  nearly  to  the  equator. 
It  extends  inland  to  the  territory  of  the  Gallas,  but  its 
limits  cannot  be  strictly  defined,  as  this  part  of  Africa  hu 
been  little  explored.  The  coast  towards  the  south  is  low 
and  sandy,  but  northward,  near  Cape  D'Orfui,  it  become* 
high  and  mountainous,  with  some  fertile  valleys  inter- 
spersed. Cape  Gardafui,  the  most  eastern  point  of  Africa, 
is  a  bold  promontory  backed  by  lofty  hills.  There  are  do 
considerable  rivers  in  Ajan,  and  the  land  for  the  most  part 
is  barren.  The  inhabitants,  a  tribe  of  the  Somali,  carry  oo 
a  trade  with  the  Arabs  in  ivory  and  gum,  and  the  country 
possesses  an  excellent  breed  of  horses. 

AJAX  (A«av),  tho  son  of  Tchunon.  In  Greek  legend 
Ajax  represents  throughout  only  physical  qualities,  like 
Hercules,  with  whom,  indeed,  a  likeness  must  have  been 
recognised,  or  there  would  have  been  no  sufficient  basis  for 
the  belief  that  the  child  Ajax  was  born  at  the  prayer  of 
Hercules  in  behalf  of  his  friend  Tclamon  (the- name  Auk 
—or  Alas  with  digamma— being  an  allusion  to  the  eagle, 
aurros,  which  appeared  to  announce  the  sucevss  of  the 
prayer) ;  and  again,  that  Hercules  was  present  at  the  birth 
of  the  infant,  and  by  wrapping  it  in  his  lion's  skin  nude 
it  invulnerable,  except  in  the  armpit  In  respect  of  being 
open  to  a  wound  in  only  one  small  spot  Ajax  resembles 
Achilles,  with  whom  in  the  usual  genealogy  he  claims  to 
be  related  as  cousin.  But  of  this  relationship  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  Iliad,  where  Ajax  appears  of  colossal  frani: 
(ircAwptof).  in  himself  a  tower  of  strength  (irvpyoc.  'Ax*i*»). 
and,  as  the  simile  implies,  prepared  for  defence,  not  to 
lead  assaults,  unmoved  by  the  shafts  of  enemies  as  is  anas* 
in  a  corn-field  by  the  pelting  of  boys  (Iliad,  xi.  556-566), 
while  Achilles  is  no  less  clearly  drawn  as  sensitive  to  finer 
passions  and  tastes,  if  equally  bold  in  war.  Unwarranted 
as  it  was  by  the  Iliad,  the  identification  of  Ajax  with  tie 
family  of  iEacus  was  chiefly  a  matter  which  concerned  the 
Athenians,  and  that  not  until  Salamis  had  come  into  their 
possession,  on  which  occasion  Solon  inserted  a  line  in  the 
Iliad  (ii.  557)  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Athenian 
claim  to  therisland.  Ajax  then  became  an  Attic  hero,  kit 
name  being  given  to  one  of  the  tribes.  In  this  way  ha 
deeds  came  to  bea  favourite  subject  of  the  Attic  drama,  though 
they  are  not  always  represented  in  a  creditable  manner— a*, 
for  example,  when,  contrary  to  his  steady  character  in  the 
Iliad  of  being  respectful  to  the  gods,  he  is  charged  with  insult 
to  Athena,  to  account  for  her  having  influenced  the  derision 
against  him  in  his  competition  with  Ulysses  for  the  arm  our 
of  Achilles.  It  was  Athena,  also,  who  made  him  inane 
then,  and  led  him  to  take  his  own  life.    From  his  blond 
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sprang  a  flower,  as  at  the  death  of  Hyocinthus,  which  bore 
the  initial  letter  of  hU  name.  In  later  timea  the  people  of 
Xovum  Ilium  believed  him  to  have  been  wronged  by  the 
decision,  and  told  how,  when  Ulysses  had  been  shipwrecked, 
the  armour  of  Achilles  was  wafted  by  the  tide  upon  the 
shore  near  the  tomb  of  Ajax.  (a.  a,  n.) 

AJAX  OILEUS,  or  the  Lna  Ajax,  was  a  son  of  the 
King  of  Locri,  whose  subjects  he  led  before  Troy,  contribut- 
ing a  contingent  of  forty  ships.  In  boldness  he  was  in  the 
first  rank  among  the  Greeks  there,  equal  to  make  a  stand 
against  Hector,  and  swift  of  foot  next  to  Achilles.  But,  com- 
pared with  the  other  leaders,  he  is  impatient  and  overbear- 
ing. Like  the  Telamonian  Ajax,  he  appears  as  an  enemy 
of  Ulysses,  and  as  the  victim  of  Athena's  vengeance.  It  was 
dne  to  her  influence  that  he,  known  for  his  speed,  lost 
the  race  with  Ulysses  at  the  games  in  honour  of  Patroclus 
(Iliad,  xxiiL  754-784);  and  again  it  was  through  her  that 
on  his  return  homeward  his  ship  was  wrecked  upon  the 
mythical  Gyraean  rock  (Odyuey,  iv.  499).  As  it  stands  in 
later  story,  he  had  drawn  down  Athena's  anger  by  his  assault 
upon  Cassandra  at  the  image  of  the  goddess.  Ulysses 
charged  him  with  this  offence,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  stoned.  But,  according  to  another  version  of  the  legend, 
he  had  only  carried  her  off  to  his  tent  without  any  harm, 
when  Agamemnon  took  her  from  him,  and  spread  a  report 
that  Athena  would  destroy  the  whole  army  unless  Ajax  were 
slain;  upon  which,  thinking  of  the  unjust  verdict  given 
against  his  namesake,  he  went  to  sea  in  a  frail  vessel  and 
perished.  The  news  was  received  in  the  camp  with  grief, 
a  funeral  pile  was  erected  on  the  ship  which  had  conveyed 
him  to  Troy,  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  when  the  evening  wind 
came  on,  the  burning  ship  was  cut  adrift.        (a.  s.  sr. ) 

AJEHO,  or  A-8HE-H0H,  also  called  Alchdku,  a  consider- 
able and  rapidly  increasing  city  of  Manchuria,  SO  miles 
south  of  the  river  Soongari,  and  about  120  north  of  Kirin. 
It  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  gentle 
descent  leading  to  the  river.  The  country  around  is  very 
fertile,  producing  in  abundance  various  kinds  of  grain, 
besides  pulse  and  opium.  The  population  of  the  district 
consists  entirely  of  Chinese  immigrants,  who  are  engaged  in 
the  reclamation  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  is  given 
to  them  at  a  nominal  price.  A  large  trade  is  done  in  the 
town;  and  although  the  shops  are  of  mean  appearance, 
quantities  of  porcelain  and  other  ornamental  articles  ex- 
posed for  sale  indicate  its  growing  wealth.  The  population 
is  about  40,000,  and  includes  a  considerable  number  of 
Mahometans. 

AJMlR,  a  district  and  town  of  British  India,  in  Rajpu- 
tinl,  The  district  lies  between  25*  43'  and  26°  42'  N. 
lat,  and  74"  22'  and  75"  33'  E.  long.,  measuring  80  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  by  50  miles  in  breadth, 
and  comprising  an  area  of  2057  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  states  of  Krishnagar  and  Jaipur, 
on  the  S  by  MewAr,  on  the  W.  by  the  British  district  of 
Mairw&rA,  and  onHhe  N.W.  by  the  state  of  Jodhpur.  The 
population  in  1865  was  returned  at  426,268;  of  whom 
363,539,  or  85  per  cent,  were  Hindus,  and  the  remainder 
chiefly  Mahometans.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  district 
is  generally  flat,  broken  only  by  gentle  undulations,  but 
the  north  and  north-western  parts  are  intersected  by 
the  great  Aravalli  range  (q.v.)  Many  of  the  valleys  in 
this  region  are  mere  sandy  deserts,  with  an  occasional  oasis 
of  cultivation,  but  there  are  also  some  very  fertile  tracts  ; 
among  these  is  the  plain  on  which  lies  the  town  of  Ajmlr. 
This  valley,  however,  is  not  only  fortunate  in  possessing 
a  noble  artificial  lake,  but  is  protected  by  the  massive 
walls  of  the  Nig-pAthar  range  or  Serpent  rock,  which  forms 
a  barrier  against  the  sand.  The  only  hills  in  the  district 
are  the  Aravalli  range  and  its  offshoots.  Ajmlr  is  almost 
totally  devoid  of  rivers,  the  Bonis  being  the  only  stream 


which  can  be  dignified  with  that  name,  and  it  only  touches 
the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  district  so  as  to  irrigate 
the  Pargana  of  Samur.  Four  small  streams — the  Sigar- 
mati,  Saraawatf,  Khari,  and  Dai — also  intersect  the  dis- 
trict. In  the  dry  weather  they  ore  little  more  than  brooks. 
The  Sagar-mati  and  Saraawatl  unite  at  Gobindgorh,  the 
united  waters  flowing  on  under  the  name  of  the  Lunl  (or 
salt  water)  river.  There  are  two  first-class  roads  in  Ajmlr, 
via,  one  from  Ajmlr  city  to  Gongwana,  and  thence  through 
the  Krishnagarh  and  Jaipur  states  to  Agra;  and  another 
from  the  city  to  the  •  cantonment  station  of  Nasiribad,  a 
distance  of  14  miles.  There  is  also  a  second-class  road 
from  Ajmlr  to  Naya  Nagar,  a  distance  of  36  miles,  besides 
sixteen  third-class  tracks  connecting  the  principal  towns 
and  villages  with  the  city.  The  principal  products  of  the 
district  are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  sugar-cane,  peas,  bajra, 
maize,  til  (oil-seed),  tobacco,  and  cotton.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  woollen  blankets,  turbans,  Ac.,  manufactures  can 
be  scarcely  said  to  exist  in  Ajmlr.  Salt  is  made  in  a  rude 
method  at  Ramsur,  from  the  saline  exudations  of  the  soil, 
to  the  extent  of  3000  cwt  per  annum.  After  supplying 
local  wants,  the  surplus  is  exported  towards  Milwa  and 
Sagar.  The  principal  trade  is  in  wool,  cotton,  opium, 
printed  cloths,  and  tobacco.  A  large  quantity  of  cotton 
is  exported  to  Nay*  Nagar,  in  Mairwari  district,  whence  it 
finds  its  way  into  the  Bombay  market  Oil  is  also  a  pro- 
fitable article  of  trade.  The  domestic  animals  are  sheep, 
horses,  bullocks,  camels,  and  goats.  Cattle,  and  especially 
bullocks,  ore  much  valued,  but  are  very  scarce,  owing  partly 
to  the  want  of  sufficient  pasturage  and  partly  to  frequent 
droughts.  When  these  occur,  the  cattle  are  sent  away  to 
the  neighbouring  states,  where  better  pasture  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  very  few  find  their  way  bock.  The  imperial 
revenue  obtained  from  the  district  in  1867  amounted  to 
£61,791,  8a,  exclusive  of  local  funds  raised  by  a  road, 
tank,  and  postal  cess. 

The  tenures  of  the  agricultural  village  commuaitiee  in  Ajmlr  are 
of  a  very  timplo  and  uniform  kind.  They  all  belong  to  the  type 
known  as  "imperfect  patidari,"  by  which  the  better  descriptions  of 
land  are  held  in  severalty  by  each  member  of  the  proprietary  body. 
Kach  member  ia  responsible  for  the  amount  of  revenue  allotted  on 
his  holding;  but  in  event  of  the  default  of  any  shareholder,  the 
whole  community  is  collectively  liable  for  the  total  sum.  The 
inferior  and  waste  lands  remain  the  property  of  the  whole  village, 
and  the  income  derived  from  them  is  credited  to  the  common  account. 
The  cultivators  are  nearly  all  proprietors  of  the  land  they  till.  A 
large  portion  of  Ajnu'r  district  is  parcelled  out  into  estates,  varying 
in  siso  from  a  single  village  to  a  large  pargand  (or  fiscal  division). 
These  estates  are  held  by  Rajput  chiefs,  some  of  whom  descend 
from  the  original  ruling  families,  while  others  owe  their  position  to 
force  or  to  toe  favour  of  the  reigning  power.  They  have  all  been 
confirmed  in  their  estates  by  the  British  on  payment  of  a  fixed 
annual  quit  rent.  Three  towns  are  returned  as  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  upwards  of  6000  inhabitants  in  1847 — vis.,  Ajmir  city  (the 
capital  and  the  only  municipality  in  the  district),  population 
84,763 ;  Kekrf,  8357  ;  and  Pisangun,  5056.  There  is  siso  a  military 
cantonment  at  Nasirabad,  the  garrison  of  which  in  1887  consisted 
of  a  battery  of  European  artillery,  a  European  infantry  regiment,  a 
squadron  of  native  cavalry,  and  a  regiment  of  native  infantry.  Ia 
1887  there  were  eighteen  government  schools  in  the  district,  attended 
by  647  pupils,  and  a  government  college  at  Ajmlr  city  attended  by 
320  it intents.  Besides  these  there  were  three  mission  schools  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls  in  Ajmlr  city,  and  eight  others  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  average  attendance  at  the  mission  schools  amounted 
to  347. 

A/sf fa  City,  the  capital  of  Ajmlr  district,  is  situated  in 
a  picturesque  and  fertile  valley  surrounded  by  mountains, 
in  26*  29'  N.  lat  and  74°  43'  E.  long.  The  town  is 
partly  built  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  Tiragarh  hill,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  with  five  handsome  gates.  To 
the  north  of  the  city  is  a  large  artificial  lake  called  the 
Anasagar,  whence  the  water  supply  of  the  place  is  derived. 
The  town  is  clean,  and  possesses  several  handsome  streets, 
the  dwellings  of  the  better  classes  being  large  and  well 
built    The  population  in  1867  numbered  34.763,  about 
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two-third*  being  Hindus,  and  the  remainder  Mahometans. 
The  city  trade  chiefly  consist*  of  salt  and  opium.  The 
former  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  Sambar 
lake  and  Rimsur.  Oilmaking  is  also  a  profitable  branch 
of  trade.  Cotton  cloths  are  manufactured  to  some  extent, 
for  the  dyeing  of  which  the  city  has  attained  a  high  repu- 
tation. A  municipal  income  of  about  £2000  a  year  is 
derived  from  octroi  duties  levied  on  articles  consumed  in 
the  town.  Out  of  this  the  police  and  conservancy  arrange- 
ments are  paid,  the  balance  being  spent  on  roads  and  in 
the  support  of  charitable  institutions.  The  Ajmlr  college, 
affiliated  to  the  Calcutta  university,  had  320  pupils  in 
1867.  The  college  buildings  being  inadequate  to  this 
number  of  pupils,  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  structure 
was  laid  on  the  17th  February  1868.  The  agent  to  the 
governor-general  for  Raj  pu  tana  resides  at  Ajmlr,  which  is 
also  the  headquarters  of  the  commissioner  of  the  Ajmlr  and 
Mairwara  division.  It  is  likewise  a  station  of  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  mission. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  Is  the  dargd,  or  tomb  of  »  famous 
Mahometan  saint  named  Mayud-ud-din.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Taragarh  mountain,  and  consists  of  a  block  of  white 
marble  building*,  without  mnch  pretension  to  architectural  beauty. 
To  this  place  the  emperor  Akbar,  with  his  empress,  performed  • 
pilgrimage  on  foot  from  Agra,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  vow 
be  had  made  when  praying  for  a  son.  The  large  pillar*  erected  at 
intervals  of  two  miles  the  whole  way,  to  mark  the  daily  halting-place 
of  the  imperial  pilgrim,  are  still  extant  As  ancient  Jain  temple, 
now  converted  into  a  Mahometan  mosque,  is  situated  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  Taragarh  hill.  With  the  exception  of  that  part 
used  as  a  mosque,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  temple  has  fallen 
into  ruin*,  but  the  relics  are  not  excelled  in  beauty  of  architecture 
and  sculpture  by  any  remains  of  Hindu  art.  Forty  column*  sup- 
port the  roof,  but  no  two  are  alike,  and  great  fertility  of  invention 
is  manifested  in  the  execution  of  the  ornament*.  The  summit  of 
Taragarh  mountain,  overhanging  Ajmir,  is  crowned  by  •  fort,  the 
lofty  thick  battlement*  of  which  run  along  its  brow  and  enclose  the 
table-land.  The  walls  are  2  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  fort  can 
only  bo  approached  by  steep  and  very  roughly-paved  pUnes,  com- 
manded by  the  fort  and  the  outworks,  and%y  the  hill  to  the  west 
On  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  fort  wss  dismantled 
by  order  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  is  now  converted  into  a 
sanitarium  for  the  troops  at  Nesfrabad.  Ajmir  wss  founded 
about  the  year  146  A.D.  by  Ail,  a  Chohan,  who  established  the 
dynasty  which  continued  to  rule  the  country  (with  many  vicissi- 
tude* of  fortune)  while  the  repeated  wsves  of  Mahometan  invasion 
swept  over  India,  until  it  eventually  became  an  appanage  of  the 
crown  of  Dehli  in  1193.  Its  internal  government  however,  wa* 
handed  over  to  its  ancient  rulers  upon  the  payment  of  a  hcarv 
tribute  to  ths  conquerors.  It  then  remained  feudatory  to  Dehli 
till  1365,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  rufcr  of  Mewir.  In  1608 
the  place  became  a  source  of  contention  between  the  chiefs  of  Mewir 
and  Marwar,  and  was  ultimstely  conquered  in  1532  bv  the  Utter 
prince,  who  in  his  turn  in  1559  hsd  to  give  way  before  the  emperor 
Akbar.  It  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Mughula,  with  occasional 
revolts,  till  1770,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Marhattaa,  from  which 
time  up  to  1818  the  unhappy  dUtrict  wa*  the  scene  of  a  continual 
struggle,  being  seized  at  different  times  by  the  Mewir  and  Marwar 
rajas,  from  whom  it  was  as  often  retaken  by  ths  Marhattaa.  In 
1818  the  latter  ceded  it  to  the  British  in  return  for  a  payment  of 
50,000  rupee*.  Since  then  the  country  hss  enjoyed  unbroken 
peace  and  a  itable  government. 

AJURUOCA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas 
Oeraes,  117  miles  N.  of  Rio  do  Janeiro.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Ajuruoca  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Gold 
was  once  found  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  soil  has  been  long 
exhausted  of  the  precious  metals;  and  the  people  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  in  rearing  animals  for 
the  markets  of  Rio.  The  land  is  fertile,  and  produces 
millet,  mandioca,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco.  The 
population  of  the  town  and  district  U  12,000. 

AKABAH,  Th«  Gulf  or,  the  Sinus  Elanitet  of  anti- 
quity, is  the  eastmost  of  the  two  divisions  into  which  the 
Red  Sea  bifurcates  near  its  northern  extremity.  It  pene- 
trates into  Arabia  Petra»a  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  from  28° 
to  29°  32'  N.  lat.,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  and  its  breadth 
vurics  from  12  to  17  miles.  The  entrance  is  contracted 
by  Tiran  and  other  island*,  so  that  the  passage  is 


rendered  somewhat  difficult;  and  its  navigation  is  danger 
ous  on  account  of  the  numerous  coral  reefs,  and  the  suddca 
squalls  which  sweep  down  from  the  adjacent  mountain*, 
many  of  which  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  2000 
feet  The  only  well-sheltered  harbour  is  that  called  the 
Golden  Port,  situated  on  its  western  shore  about  33  miles 
from  the  entrance,  and  29  miles  E  of  Mount  Sinai. 
About  2}  miles  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  is  the  village 
of  AxanaH,  with  a  fortified  castle,  garrisoned  by  a  few 
soldiers  for  the  protection  of  the  Moslem  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  Mecca.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  there  in 
extensive  date  groves ;  and  there  is  abundance  of  good 
water,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Akabah,  though  now  of 
small  importance,  is  not  devoid  of  historical  interest  It 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Elatk  of  Scripture, 
which  in  remote  ages  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce; 
and  some  ruins  in  the  sea  a  short  distance  southward  ar* 
surmised  to  be  the  remains  of  Eziongeber. 

AKBAR,  Akhbar,  or  Akbeb,  Jeuaumv  Mobam 
meu,  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  the  Moghul  emperors, 
was  born  at  Amerkote  in  Sindh  on  the  14th  October  1543, 
his  father,  Humayun,  having  been  driven  from  the  throni 
a  ahort  time  before  by  the  usurper  Sher  Khan.  After  mots 
than  twelve  years'  exile,  Humayun  regained  his  sovereignty, 
which,  however,  he  had  held  only  for  a  few  months  when 
he  died.  Akbar  succeeded  his  father  in  1556  under  the 
regency  of  Bah  ram  Khan,  a  Turkoman  noble,  whose  energy 
in  repelling  pretenders  to  the  throne,  and  severity  in  main- 
taining the  discipline  of  the  army,  tended  greatly  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  newly-recovered  empire.  Bahram, 
however,  was  naturally  despotic  and  cruel;  and  when  order 
was  somewhat  restored,  Akbar  found  it  necessary  to  take 
the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  which  he  did 
by  a  proclamation  .issued  in  March  1560.  The  discarded 
regent  lived  for  some  time  in  rebellion,  endeavouring  to 
establish  an  independent  principality  in  Malwah,  but  at 
last  he  was  forced  to  cast  himself  on  Ak bar's  mercy.  Tb* 
emperor  not  only  freely  pardoned  him,  but  magrianimously 
offered  him  the  choice  of  a  high  place  in  the  army  or  s 
suitable  escort  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  Bahrain 
preferred  the  latter  alternative.  When  Akbar  ascended 
the  throne,  only  a  small  portion  of  what  had  formerly  bees 
comprised  within  the  Moghul  empire  owned  his  authority, 
and  he  devoted  himself  with  great  determination  and  mar- 
vellous success  to  the  recovery  of  the  revolted  provinces 
Over  each  of  these,  as  it  was  restored,  he  placed  a  governor, 
whom  he  superintended  with  great  vigilance  and  wisdom. 
He  tried  by  every  means  to  develop  and  encourage  com- 
merce; he  had  the  land  accurately  measured  for  the  purpose 
of  rightly  adjusting  taxation ;  he  gave  the  strictest  instruc- 
tions to  prevent  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  tax-gatherers, 
and  in  many  other  respects  displayed  an  enlightened  and 
equitable  policy.  Thus  it  happened  that,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  Akbar's  reign  the  empire  had  more  than  regained 
all  that  it  had  lost,  the  recovered  provinces  being  reduced, 
not  to  subjection  ouly  as  before,  but  to  a  great  degree  of 
peace,  order,  and  contentment  Akbar's  method  of  dealing 
with  what  must  always  be  the  chief  difficulty  of  on*  who 
has  to  rule  widely  diverse  races,  affords  perhaps  the  crown- 
ing evidence  of  his  wisdom  and  moderation.  In  religion 
he  was  at  first  a  Mussulman,  but  the  intolerant  exclo- 
siveness  of  that  creed  was  quite  foreign  to  his  character. 
Scepticism  as  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Koran  led  him  to 
seek  the  true  religion  in  an  eclectic  system.  He  sccord 
ingly  set  himself  to  obtain  information  about  other  religiona, 
sent  to  Goa,  requesting  that  the  Portuguese  missionine* 
there  would  visit  him,  and  listened  to  them  with  intelligen5 
attention  when  they  came.  As  the  result  of  these  inquiries, 
he  adopted  the  creed  of  pure  deism  and  a  ritual  based 
upon  the  system  of  Zoroaster.    The  religion  thus  founded, 
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however,  baring  uo  vital  force,  never  spread  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  court,  and  died  with  Akbar  himself.  But 
though  his  eclectic  system  failed,  the  spirit  of  toleration 
which  originated  it  produced  in  other  ways  many  import- 
sat  results;  and,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  done  more 
to  establish  Ak  bar's  power  on  a  secure  basis  than  all  his 
economic  and  social  reforms.  He  conciliated  the  Hindoos 
by  giving  them  freedom  of  worship;  while  at  tho  same 
time  he  strictly  prohibited  certain  barbarous  Brahminical 
practices,  such  as  trial  by  ordeal  and  the  burning  of  widows 
against  their  will  He  also  abolished  all  taxes  upon  pil- 
grims as  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  worship,  and 
the  capitation  tax  upon  Hindoos,  probably  upon  similar 
grounds.  Measures  like  these  gained  for  him  during  his  life- 
time the  title  of  "Guardian  of  Mankind,"  and  caused  him  to 
be  held  ap  aa  a  model  to  Indian  princes  of  later  times,  who 
in  the  matter  of  religious  toleration  have  only  too  seldom 
followed  his  example.  Akbar  was  a  munificent  patron  of 
literature.  He  established  schools  throughout  his  empire 
for  the  education  of  Hindoos  as  well  aa  Moslems,  and  he 
gathered  round  him  many  men  of  literary  talent,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  brothers  Feizi  and  Abul- 
lul  The  former  was  commissioned  by  Akbar  to  trans- 
late a  number  of  Sanscrit  scientific  works  into  Pessian; 
and  the  latter  (see  Abulpazl)  has  left,  in  the  Akbar-Xameh, 
an  enduring  record  of  the  emperor's  reign.  It  is  also  said 
that  Akbar  employed  Jerome  Xavier,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
to  translate  the  four  Gospels  into  Persian.  The  closing 
years  of  Akbax's  reign  were  rendered  very  unhappy  by  the 
misconduct  of  his  sons.  Two  of  them  died  in  youth,  the 
victims  of  intemperance;  and  the  third,  Selim,  afterwards 
the  emperor  Jehanghir,  was  frequently  in  rebellion  against 
his  father.  These  calamities  were  keenly  felt  by  Akbar,  and 
may  even  have  tended  to  hasten  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  Agra  on  the  13th  October  1605.  His  body  was  deposited 
in  a  magnificent  mausoleum  at  Sicandra,  near  Agra. 

AKEN,  or  Ackkn,  a  town  in  Prussian  Saxony,  aituated 
on  the  Elbe,  25  miles  E.S.M  of  Magdeburg,  dose  to  the 
frontiers  of  Anhalt  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  leather, 
chemicals,  and  optical  instruments;  largo  quantities  of 
beetroot  sugar  are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  transit  trade  on  the  Elbe.  Popula- 
tion (1871),  6273. 

AKENSIDE,  Mask.  Like  young  Henry  Kirke  White, 
the  poet  of  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination  was  the  son  of  a 
butcher.  He  was  born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on  November 
9th,  1721.  His  school  was  the  freo  one  founded  by  a 
former  mayor  of  Newcastle,  Thomas  Horsley.  Later,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterians  added  to  his  school- 
acqnired  knowledge  in  private  In  hia  sixteenth  year  he 
sent  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  a  copy  of  verses  entitled 
w  The  Virtuoso."  Sylvanus  Urban  graciously  printed  the 
poem;  bat  the  old  man  was  not  difficult  to  please.  Other 
verse  contributions  succeeded — imitative,  yet  not  without 
gleams  of  a  true  faculty.  Some  written  in  the  Lake 
country,  while  on  visits  with  friends  at  Morpeth,  have 
Wordsworthian  touches.  Tho  memories  of  these  visits 
transfigure  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination.  In  his  nineteenth 
veer,  being  intended  for  the  clerical  profession,  bo  pro- 
ceeded to  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  but  within  one 
session,  like  many  others,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and 
transferred  his  name  from  the  theological  to  the  medical 
classes — although,  indeed,  then,  as  still,  the  opening  years 
were  occupied  with  the  same  studies  for  either.  On  bis 
change  he  honourably  returned  certain  moneys  which  his 
fellow  Presbyterians  had  advanced  towards  his  theological 
education.  He  attended  the  university  for  only  two  years, 
while  there,  in  1740,  a  medical  society,  which  combined 
with  H  a  debating  club,  gave  him  a  fine  field  for  the 
exercise  of   hia  oratorical  powers.      Dugald  Stewart 
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states  that  Robertson  the  historian,  then  a  student  of 
divinity,  used  to  attend  the  meetings  in  order  to  hear 
Akensido's  speeches.    Some  of  his  minor  poems  belong  to 
this  period,  such  as  his  Ode  "  for  the  Winter  Solstice," 
the  elegy  called  "  Love,"  and  the  verses  « to  Cordelia." 
He  returned  to  his  native  town  in  1741,  and  then  his 
friendship  with  Jeremiah  Dyson  had  commenced,  "  a  name 
never  to  be  mentioned  by  any  lover  of  genius  or  noble 
deeds  without  affection  and  reverence"  (Willmott).  In 
the  years  1741  to  1743  ho  must  have  been  ardent  in  his 
wooing  of  tho  Muses.    In  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1743 
Dodsley  carried  with  him  to  Pope  at  Twickenham  a  MS. 
for  which  the  writer  asked  £120.   The  oracle  of  Twicken- 
ham having  read  the  poem,  counselled  tho  publisher  to 
make  no  niggardly  offer,  because  "  this  was  no  everyday 
writer."    It  was  something  for  Pope  to  be  thus  prescient 
in  the  absence  of  rhyme — albeit  Pope's  insertions  in  The 
Seasons  remain  to  attest  that,  supreme  artist  as  he  was  in 
rhyme,  he  could  also  manage  blank  verse  with  exquisite 
cunningness.    The  MS.  was  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination, 
which  Dodsley  published  in  1744.    In  his  twenty -third 
year  the  author,  like  Byron,  awoke  to  find  himself  famous. 
The  assaults  of  Warburton  and  Hurd  were  scarcely  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  universal  welcome    The  poet's  "  Epistle"  to 
Warburton  was  effective.    He  went  to  Leyden,  and  there 
pursued  his  medical  studies  with  ardour.  He  obtained  tho 
degree  of  M.D.,  May  16th,  1744;  his  inaugural  disserta- 
tion describing  the  formation  and  growth  of  tho  human 
foetus  with  original  observation  ,  and  acuteness.    He  now 
returned  to  England,  advancing'  more  and  more  in  his 
friendship  with  the  good  and  large-hearted  Dyson.  He 
chose  Northampton  as  the  place  wherein  he  should  com- 
mence practice.    It  was  an  unfortunate  selection,  as  Sir 
James  Stonehouse  "possessed  the  confidence  of  the  town," 
and  it  was  deemed  an  intrusion.    A  not  very  creditable 
controversy  arose ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  most  to 
admire  the  stinging  rebuffs  in  honeyed  courtesies  or  the 
mutual  pretence  of  ultimate  satisfaction  and  good-will.  At 
Northampton  Akenside  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Dr 
Doddridge.    There,  too,  he  wrote  his  "  Epistle  to  Curio," 
which  Lord  Macaulay  pronounced  his  best  production,  as 
"  indicating  powers  of  elevated  satire,  which,  if  diligently 
cultivated,  might  have  disputed  the  pre-eminence  of  Dry- 
den."    Willmott  traces  some  of  tho  most  nervous  lines  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope  to  thhi  "  Epistle  to  Curio."  Not 
succeeding  in  his  profession  at  Northampton,  he  removed 
to  Hampstead  in  1747.  The  Odes  had  then  been  published. 
Dr  Akenside  came  to  Hampstead  under  the  tegis  of  the 
generous  Dyson.    Somehow,  in  Hampstead  as  at  North- 
ampton, he  manifested  a  vanity  of  self -display  and  hauteur 
of  manner  that  made  ht'-n  many  enemies.    Within  three 
years  he  had  to  leave  Hampstead  for  London.     He  set 
up  in  Bloomsbury  Square  in  a  "  fine  house,"  and  with 
an  annuity  of  £300  from  the  still  ungrudging  Dyson. 
One  is  pleased  to  come  on  these  words  of  a  far  greater  poet 
a  century  later,  "  I  am  not  unfrequently,"  wrote  Wordsworth 
in  1837,  "a  visitor  on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  I  seldom  pass 
by  the  entrance  of  Mr  Dyson's  villa  at  Qoulder's  Hill, 
close  by,  without  thinking  of  the  pleasure  which  Akenside 
often  had  there."    The  generous  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  secretary  of  the  Treasury  nobly  earned  his 
imperishable  place  in  the  (revised)  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion.   Contemporaneous  with  his  professional  duties,  the 
poet  became  an  essayist  and  reviewer  for  Dodsley  in  the 
now  forgotten  Museum.    In  1 753  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge bestowed  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
In  1754  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians.   In  1755  he  read  before- tho  college  the  Gulstonian 
Lectures;  and  in  1756  the  Croonian  Lectures.    In  1759 
he  was  chosen  sasistant.  and  two  months  later  chief. 
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AKE-ARO 


^yeician  d r  St  Thomee,  HospiUl 

Oration  by  order  of  the  College  of  Physiciana  In  1761, 
T    J,l  Dv,on   he  pauad  from  a  somewhat  nouy 


51  tne  .rtcarurc*     * ""T»  „   ■ , 

waTwidening  profeaaionaUy  and  poetically  J*»  *J™ 
farer  carried  him  off  suddenly  on  Jnne  2M,  1770.  He 
wTbSat  St  Jame.'.  Church  on  the  28  th.  As  a  man 
ST  nearer  one  geta  to  Akenside  the  leas  b*» 
about  him;  there  seem  to  have  been  ineradicab e  mean 
JZI  in  hi,  nature.  Lavish  in  his  expenditure  while 
Really  dependent  on  Dyson,  and  remaining 

after  hi.^^ lij*- ^J^^ £ 
patron,  we  cannot  think  of  him  as  nigtiminu^^ 
Personal  ranity  was  constantly  bringing  hm  soreness 
The  "  Doctor  "  in  Peregrine  Pickle  was  painted  from  the 
We%ot  a  mera  creatiTof  Smollett's  genius.  A.  a  poet, 
tfeluace  of  Akenside  i.  aecure,  but  it  u.no  **r™* 
HU  Pagination  ia  rhetorical  rather  than  »^eon«^| 
more  of  pomp  of  word,  than  greatness  of  thought  B» 

chief  defect  isU  *  Z^t*  — 

enlarged  Pleasure*  of  Imagxnatvm,  nolwu"B  • 
SffSiHinMb  «*i  a  blunder.  Some  of  hia  nunor  p.ece. 
w_  .  ciawical  <rrace  and  charm  of  expression.  (See  tne 
iridnal  eS  ionsThis  writing- ;  Bucke'.  Life,  Wnting*, 
?$£Z7^>  1832 ;  Dyce  and  Willmott^ad^ 
of  his  Po*»;  Cunningham'.  Johnaon'.  Uve* 
a.T.;  Uk*.  BriL;  Medical  Buy.,  s.t  )  (A.  *.  o> 

AKERBLAD,  Jak  Davn>  (1760-1819),  a  learned 
Swede  distinvuished  for  hia  researches  in  Runic,  Coptic 
PWc^  ^ancient  Egyptian  ^XJtSS 
the  diplomatic  service  as  secretary  to  the  Sweduh ^J«gZ 
at  Constantinople,  and  utikeed  the  ^^£g2 
tion  afforded  by  visiting  Jerusalem  (1792)  ana  tne i  iruau 

797f  Ute/au  interval  spent 
appointed  ambassador  to  Paris.  His  last  years £** -passed 
.tRome,  where  he  enjoyed  a  pension  from  the  Du*e» 
of  Devouehire.  Akerblad  wa.  1  diligent  rtudent  crfMWQ; 
slTPhica-  and  though  he  failed  to  decipher  the  Rosetta 
f2ne  he  arrived  ascertain  conjectural  conclusion,  with 
^ara  to  the  true  method  of  interpret*  ion,  which >  were 
^forwards  confirmed  by  Dr  Young.  Hu,  work,  mdude 
letters  on  the  Coptish  curaiva  writing  and  on  the  Kosetta 
iniripuon,  boti/addreaeed  to  M.  de  Sacy ;  »dan«nW 
of  pamphlet,  on  the  interpretation  of  Tanous  Runic  and 
Phoenician  inscription!  _  .. 

AKERMAN  (perhaps  the  ancient  Tyro. 
a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  province  of  Bessarabia, 
on  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  estuary  of  the 
tester    It.  harbourVtoo  shallow  to  admit  Teasel,  o 


,  aixe;  but  the  trade  of  the  town  is,  n°*^tan£ 
in£  very  considerable.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  ob- 
tained from  the  saline  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
corn  wine,  wool,  and  leather  are  among  the  other  export* 
5?  town  which  is  ill-built,  contain,  several  and 
Greek  and  Armenian  churchea;  it  is  guarded  by  ramparts, 
and  ia  commanded  by  a  citadel  placed  on  an  e^n^ 
Akcrman  derives  some  historical  celebrity  from  the  treaty 
concluded  there  in  1826  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
securing  considerable  advantage,  to  the  former  It  was 
the  non-observance  of  this  treaty  by  Turkey  that  led  to  the 
war  of  1828.    Population  (1867),  29,609. 

AKERMAN,  John  Yoko«,  an  antiquarian,  distinguished 
chiefly  in  the  department  of  numismatics,  was  born  m 
WUuhireohthel2FthJun.l806.  He  became  early  known 
in  connection  with  his  favourite  study  having  mitiated  the 
•  Joumnlin  1836.    In  the  following  year  he 


became  the  secretary  of  the  nowly-established  Nwmiaifc 

Society.    In  1848  he  was  elected  secretary  totas&drfj 

of  Antiquaries,  an  office  which  he  was  compelled  to  reap 

in  1860  on  account  of  failing  health.    He  died  on  lid 

November  1873.  Akerman  published  a  eonsidertble  kb- 

ber  of  works  on  his  special  subject,  the  more  import 

being  a  Catalogue  of  Reman  Coin*  (1839);  a  ^w,^- 

Manual  (1840);  Roman  Coin*  relating  to  flntois  (1844', 

for  which  he  received  the  medal  of  the  French  Intto*, 

Anient  Coin*—Hi»pania,  Gallia,  Britannia  (1846);  ui 

Xumirmalic  IUuMration*  of  the  New  Testament  (1846)  Hi 

wrote  also  a  Gloteary  of  Word*  used  in  WiltiKre  (184!;  ; 

Wilt i hire  Tale*,  illiutrative  of  ike  Dialed  (1853);  id 

Remain*  of  Pagan  Saxondom  (1855). 

AKHALZIKH,  a  city  of  Georgia,  in  AsiaUc  Rusai.  ■ 

an  affluent  of  the  Kur,  110  miles  west  of  Tiflia,  in  41' 

N.  lat,  43*  1'  E,  long.    It  contain,  a  strong  caused? 

and  library,  and  a  fine  mosque,  and  rias  s  considmbli  &v 

in  silk,  honey,  and  wax.   Population  (1867),  15,977. 

AKHISSAR,  the  ancient  Tkyatxra,  a  town  of  Tuir; 

in  Asia,  in  Anatolia,  68  mile.  N.E.  of  Smyrna  H»  » 

Plants  are  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Turks.  The  how. 

are  built  of  earth  or  turf  dried  in  the  son,  ud  irt  wj 

low  and  ill-constructed;  but  there  are  six  or  seTen  mw* 

which  are  all  of  marble.    Remarkable  inscriptioni  srtt  h 

aeen  in  several  parte  of  the  town  on  portion,  of 

of  the  ancient  city.    Cotton  of  excellent  quslity  u  p.* 

in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  place  is  celebttted  fa  a 

scarlet  dyes.    Population,  about  6000.  . 

AKHTYRKA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  a  f 

Ukraine,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  nsjae,  « 

N.W.  of  Kharkov.    It  has  eight  churches,  one  «  Urn. 

containine  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  ia  held  in  grist  too 

tion.    The  town  is  enclosed  by  ditches;  andlt*a£> 

are  fertile,  the  orchard,  producing  excellent  fmit  » 

are  some  manufactures  of  light  wooUen  sti^ 

market  is  held  annually  in  May.  Population  (1&6j),  WJU 

AitlRA,  Bxh  Joseph,  a  famon.  rabbi  v/ho  flwsw 

about  the  .lose  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  tl«  *^ 

centuriea.   It  u  almost  impossible  to  separsU  the  tm  * 

the  false  in  the  numerous  traditions  respecting  to?- 

He  became  the  chief  teacher  in  the  rabbinical  id*«  - 

Jaffa,  where,  it  ia  aaiu,  he  had  24,000  scholia  *w 

ever  their  number,  it  see^is  certain  that  among  tba« 

the  celebrated  Rabbi  Meir,  and  that  through  ho  c. 

others  Akiba  exerted  a  great  hfluence  cm  the  de«v:^ 

of  the  doctrine,  embodied  in  th,  Talmud  fl«  «^r; 

Barchocheba.  in  his  revolt,  recog.iged  him  u  the  JI*r 

and  acted  a.  hi.  .word-bearer,    i.^  taken  »  _ 

the  Roman,  under  Juhu.  Severn.  W m«.  fcyri  J- 

with  circumstance,  of  great  cruelty*  met  ha  to 

according  to  tradition,  with  msrveUou^dfastne* 

^,,1.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  hi*  sua  n«? 
composure,    ne  is  wuu  w 

yearsold  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Th 

accustomed  to  pay  risito  to  hi.  tomb,  and 

ten  Jewish  martyrs  whose  name,  occur 

rer  still  used  once  a 


prayer 


1UWS  

_  year  in  the  syna^og^  1 
number  of  work,  commonly  attributed i  to  ¥ 
later  origin ;  but  the  one  entitled  X 
of  Rabbi  Aiiba)  is  probably  genuine.  \ 

AKOLA,  a  district  and  city  of  Bntiah 
commisaton'ership  of  West  Barer,  within  the 
assigned  districts.  AxoU  msTRlc^  lie* 
and  21°  10-  N.  lat,  and  between  76  25  an. 
long.;  iU  greatest  length  from  K  to  a  being  , 
iU  grWtealbreadth  from  E  to  W.  6S  mi  lea.  T 
on  the  N.  by  the  Satpura  range  j  on  the  E. 
dhvtrict;  on  the  &  by  the  Satm^  and  Ajnn 
on  the  W.  by  the  BuldAna  *nd  KbandesJi 
total  area  of  the  dktrict  in  1869  was  ?697 
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or  1,726,635  acres,  of  which  1,326,583  acres,  or  2072  78 
square  miles  were  under  cultivation;  127,003  acres,  or 
198  45  square  miles,  cultivable  but  not  actually  under 
ullage;  41,198  acres,  or  64*37  square  miles,  alienated  land 
held  rent  free;  the  remaining  231,842  acres,  or  362  25 
square  miles,  consisting  chiefly  of  unarable  land,  but  includ- 
ing river-beds,  tanks,  village  sites,  pasturage  land,  or  land 
occupied  for  public  uses,  Ac  The  population  of  the  dis- 
trict in  1869  numbered  487,558 — viz.,  Hindus,  433,238 ; 
Mahometans,  39,030;  aborigines,  15,157;  Christians,  78; 
Parals,  45;  Jews,  10.  The  district  is  square  in  shape 
and  almost  of  a  dead  level,  with  the  exception  of  two 
conical-shaped  hills  which  stand  out  quite  apart  from  any 
other  eminences,  and  rise  straight  up  from  the  plain.  The 
principal  river  of  Akola,  which,  although  not  navigable, 
represents  the  main  line  of  drainage,  and  into  which  the 
other  streams  discharge  themselves,  is  the  Puma,  flowing 
east  and  west  The  principal  tributaries  on  its  south 
bank  ate  the  Rata  Puma,  M  urn  A,  Norn,  and  Bordi ;  and 
on  its  north  bank,  the  Shahndr,  Idrupa,  and  Wun.  None 
of  these  streams  are  navigable,  and  some  of  them  almost 
dry  up  after  the  rainy 

from 
at'Jelam 


with 

Of  eight  main  reads, 
from  Akola  to  Akot  a 
ruing  cotton  mart,  and  is  28  miles  in  length,  running  north-north- 
east It  ia  metalled,  and  all  the  amaller  water-courses  are  bridged. 
The  P&rna  and  Shahndr  riven,  however,  cross  the  line,  and  are  not 
bridged,  a  circumstance  which  impairs  the  usefulness  of  the  road 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  second  road  is  known  ss  the  Basim 
road,  and  runs  for  24  miles  southwards  through  the  district.  .  The 
third  road  is  12  miles  long,  from  Khamgaon  to  Kindura  railway 
station,  and  is  metalled  throughout  The  other  five  lines  of  road  sre 
neither  bridged  nor  metalled,  but  only  marked  out  and  1<'T<IU<1. 
The  district  imports  piece  goods  from  Bombay,  and  food  grain*  from 
the  adjoining  districts.  Its  principal  exports  are  cotton  to  Bombay, 
clarified  butter,  dyes  (indigo  and  kuaamba),  and  cattle.  Internal 
trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  weekly  markets  and  by  annual  fairs. 
The  Principal  manufacture  of  the  district  ia  the  wearing  of  cotton. 
Carpets  and  coarse  cloths  are  woven  in  almost  every  village,  with 
turbans  at  Balapur,  and  silk  cloths  for  native  women  at  Akola 
and  in  the  larger  towns.  The  principal  agricultural  producta  are  as 
fallows  : — The  wet  weather  or  kharil  crop  consists  of  joar  (eighteen 
Tarieties) ;  bajri  (two  kinds);  cotton  (two  kinds);  tor,  una,  and 
Bug  (three  kinds  of  pulse) ;  rice  and  kulkar  (a  smaller  variety  of 
rice);  Indian  com  ;  rati  ;  ganji ;  aj  win  ;  indigo  ;  and  tQ  (oil-seeds 
of  two  kinds).  The  cold  weather  or  rani  crop  consists  of— wheat 
(three  kinds) ;  gram ;  linseed  ;  lakh  (a  pulse) ;  peas ;  musuri  ;  tobacco ; 
and  mustard.  The  principal  articles  ol  garden  produce  are  the  follow- 
ing : — 8ugsr-cans  (two  kinds) ;  Indian  corn  (two  kinds) ;  ground 
nuts;  onions ;  garlic ;  coriander ;  pdn  leaves ;  chillies ;  opium  ;  sweet 
potatoes ;  grapes  ;  plantains  ;  saffron ;  and  numerous  kinds  of  vege» 
tablea  A  tenure  peculiar  to  Akola  is  that  known  as  metkaH  hold- 
ing*. These  consist  of  certain  strips  of  land  extending  along  the 
vhols  breadth  of  the  district  at  the  foot  of  the  frontier  range.  They 
ire  now  of  considerable  value,  and  were  originally  held  as  payment 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  chain  of  outposts  or  watch-towers  on 
elmted  points  in  the  ridge,  with  a  view  to  giving  warning  of  the 
:h  of  the  Bhil  or  Oond  banditti,  and  warding  off  their  attacks, 
owns  are  returned  ss  containing  a  population  exceeding  6000 
,  Akola  (tha  capital  of  the  diatrSt),  population  12,236 ;  Akot, 
Tb^V  of  the  principal  cotton  marts  of  Barar,  and  also  celebrated  for  its 


.bawd 


to 


ict  *!  , 
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the 
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 ,  14,008  ;  KMmgion,  now  the  largest  cotton  mart 

province,  but  which  has  only  sprang  into  importance  within 
times,  9432  ;  Balapur,  one  of  the  chief  military  stations 
Berars  during  the  Mahometan  rule,  12,631  ;  Jslgaon,  an 
ut  cotton  market,  8783 ;  Patur,  8011  ;  Shegson,  a  station 
Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway,  and  a  cotton  market, 
In  1889  there  were  1  higher  class,  10  middle  class,  and  83 
ihools  for  boys  in  Akola  district ;  besides  7  female  schools 
ormal  school  for  training  Hindustani  and  Marhati  masters, 
a  total  of  82  schools  in  all.  For  the  protection  of  person 
there  were  in  I860 18  police  stations  and  12  outposts, 
ar  police  force  of  586  officers  and  men,  equal  to  one  man 
ve  miles  of  the  district  area,  or  one  man  to  every  909  of 
itiou. 

>LA  Town,  the  headquarters  of  the  district  of  the 
Inaroe,  and  also  of  the  west  Berar  division  of  the 
assigned  territory,  is  situated  on  the  Nigpur 


of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway,  in  20" 
6'  N.  lat,  and  76s  2'  E,  long.  The  town  contains  three  or 
four  wealthy  merchants;  and  two  markets  are  held  each 
week— one  on  Sundays,  the  other  on  Wednesdays.  The 
commissioner's  and  deputy-commissioner's  court-houses,  the 
central  jail  (capable  of  holding  500  prisoners),  the  post- 
office,  and  barracks  or  rest-houses  for  European  troops, 
close  to  the  station,  are  the  principal  public  buildings. 
Besides  these,  there  are  a  civil  hospital,  a  charitable  dispen- 
sary, an  English  high  school,  a  town-hall,  and  an  English 
church.  A  detachment  of  infantry  is  stationed  at  the  town. 
Population  in  1869,  12,236. 

AKRON,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  capital  of  Sum- 
mit county,  Ohio,  situated  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railway,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal,  36  miles 
S.  of  Cleveland.  By  means  of  the  canal  and  the  Little 
Cuyahoga  river  the  town  ia  amply  supplied  with  water- 
power,  which  is  employed  in  a  variety  of  manufactures ; 
and  its  mercantile  business  is  extensive.  It  has  several 
flour  mills,  woollen  factories,  and  manufactories  of  iron 
goods.  Mineral  fire-proof  paint,  immense  beds  of  which 
are  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  wheat  are  important  articles 
of  export  Akron  was  founded  in  1825,  and  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  county  in  1841.  Population  in  1870, 10,006. 

AK-SU,  a  town  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  is  situated  in 
41°  T  N.  lat,  79s  E  long.,  250  miles  N.E.  of  Yarkand. 
It  has  a  flourishing  trade,  and  is  resorted  to  for  purposes 
of  commerce  by  caravans  from  all  porta  of  Central  Asia. 
There  are  some  cotton  manufactures;  and  the  place  is 
celebrated  for  its  richly-ornamented  saddlery  made  from 
deer-akin.  A  Chinese  garrison  is  stationed  here,  and 
copper  and  iron  are  wrought  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
exiled  Chinese  criminals.  The  district  is  well  cultivated, 
and  sheep  and  cattle  are  extensively  reared.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  is  about  20,000 ;  that  of  the  town  and 
district  100,000. 

AKYAB,  a  district  and  city  within  the  Arakan  division 
of  British  Burmah,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief 
commissioner  of  that  province.  The  district  lies  along  the 
north-eastern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  20* 
and  21J°  N.  lat,  and  92°  1 2"  and  94s  E.  long.  It  forms  the 
northernmost  district  of  British  Burmah,  and  the  largest 
of  the  three  districts  of  the  Arakan  division.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Chittagong  district  of  Bengal;  on  the  E. 
by  the  Snmadoung  ranges,  which  separate  it  from  Inde- 
pendent Burmah;  on  the  S.  by  the  Arakan  districts  of 
IUmri  and  Sandoway ;  and  oo  the  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
In  1871  the  frontier  or  hill  tracts  of  the  district  were  placed 
under  a  special  administration,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
government  of  the  wild  tribes  which  inhabit  them.  The 
present  area  is  returned  at  4858  square  miles,  of  which 
521  square  miles  are  cultivated,  913  cultivable  but  not 
actually  under  tillage,  and  3424  square  miles  uncultivable 
and  waste.  The  population  of  the  district  in  1872 
amounted  to  263,152,  of  whom  192,885  were  Buddhists 
or  Jains,  47,349  Mahometans,  8687  Hindus,  13,928  abori- 
gines, and  303  Christians.  The  central  part  of  tho  district 
consists  of  three  fertile  valleys,  watered  by  the  Myu, 
Koladync,  and  Lemyu.  These  rivers  approach  each  other 
at  their  mouths,  and  form  a  vast  network  of  tidal  chan- 
nels, creeks,  and  islands.  Their  alluvial  valleys  yield 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  rice,  which  the  abundant  water 
carriage  brings  down  to  the  port  of  Akyab  at  a  very  cheap 
rate  Tho  four  chief  towns  are  Khumgchu  in  the  extreme 
north-east  of  the  district;  Koladyne  in  the  centre;  Arakan, 
further  down  tho  rivers ;  and  Akyab  on  the  coast,  where 
their  mouths  converge.  This  district  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  together  with  tho  rest  of  Arakan  division, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  Burmese,  war  of  1825. 
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Ak vab,  Town  and  Post,  situated  at  the  point  of  con- 
vergence of  the  three  large  rivers  Myu,  Koladyne,  and 
Learn,  20°  0'  H.  lat,  and  92°  56'  £L  long.,  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  and  the  most  flourish- 
ing city  of  the  Arakan  division.  The  town  is  regularly 
built,  with  broad  streets  running  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  port  is  commodious,  ia  the  seat  of  a  large  export 
trade  in  rice,  and  possesses  steam  communication  direct 
with  Calcutta  once  a  fortnight,  except  during  the  south-west 
monsoon.  The  population  in  1871-72  numbered  15,281. 
Akyab  monopolises  almost  the  whole  sea-borne  trade  of  the 
province  of  Arakan,  amounting  in  1871-72  to  £1,345,417 ; 
to  which  the  export  of  rice  contributed  £105,894.  During 
1871-72,  256  vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of  129,061  tons, 
entered  the  port;  and  262  vessels,  of  a  burden  of  130,203 
tons,  cleared. 

ALABAMA,  one  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  North 
American  Union,  lies  between  30s  13'  and  35s  N.  lat,  and 
between  85*  and  88'  35'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  by 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  S.,  Mississippi 
on  the  W.,  Tennessee  on  the  N. ,  and  Georgia  on  the  E. 


Its  length  is  330  miles,  average  breadth  154,  and  area 
50,722  square  miles.  The  Alleghany  range  stretches 
into  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  but  the  elevation 
is  nowhere  great ;  the  centre  is  also  hilly  and  broken  ;  on 
the  south,  however,  for  nearly  60  miles  inland,  the  country 
is  very  flat,  and  raised  but  little  above  the  sea-level 
The  Alabama  is  the  chief  river  of  the  state.  It  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  the  Talapoosa, 
which  unite  about  10  miles  above  the  city  of  Mont- 
gomery. Forty-five  miles  above  Mobile  the  Alabama  is 
joined  by  the  Tombigbee,  and  from  that  point  is  known 
aa  the  Mobile  River.  It  is  navigable  from  Mobile  to 
Wetumpka,  on  the  Coosa,  some  460  miles.  The  Tombig- 
bee is  navigable  to  Columbus,  and  the  Black  Warrior,  ono 
of  its  chief  tributaries,  to  Tuscaloosa.  The  Tennessee 
flows  through  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  and  the 
Chattahoochee  forms  part  of  it*  eastern  boundary.  The 
climate  of  Alabama  is  semi-tropical.  The  temperature 
ranges  from  82°  to  18°  Fahr.  in  winter,  and  in  cummer 


from  105°  to  00°;  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  being 
a  little  over  60°.  The  average  severity  of  the  winter 
months  is  considered  to  have  increased — a  result  due,  it  is 
said,  mainly  to  the  felling  of  the  forests,  which  gives  more 
unrestricted  scope  to  the  cold  north-west  winds  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  uplands  are  healthy,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  the  low-lying  lands  are  subject  to  attacks  of 
intermittent,  bilious,  and  congestive  fevers.  The  stratified 
rocks  of  the  state  belong  to  the  ailurian,  carboniferous, 
cretaceous,  and  tertiary  systems.  The  silurian  strata  throw 
op  numerous  mineral  springs  along  the  line  of  the  sntl 
clinal  axes,  some  of  which,  such  as  Blount  Springs  and 
the  St  Clair  Springs,  are  much  resorted  to  for  their  health- 
giving  properties.  There  are  also  several  noted  springs 
arising  from  tier  tertiary  beds,  such  as  those  of  Tallahatta 
and  Bladon.  Alabama  possesses  extensive  coal  deposits. 
Mr  Tai  t,  the  state  commissioner  for  the  industrial  resources 
of  Alabama,  considers  that  the  area  of  the  coal-lands  ia 
the  state  amounts  to  5500  square  miles,  of  which  5000 
belong  to  the  Warrior,  and  the  remaining  600  to  the 
Cahawba  and  Cooea  fields.  Assuming  that  only  one-half  of 
this  area  can  bo  worked  to  advantage,  Mr  Tait  further  esti- 
mates the  aggregate  possible  yield  at  52,250,000,000  tons. 
At  present,  however,  the  annual  output  probably  does  not 
exceed  12,000  tons.  In  regard  to  iron,  the  natural  wealth 
of  Alabama  is  also  very  great  Mr  Tait  asserts  that  s 
ridge  of  iron,  of  an  average  thickness  of  15  feet,  runs 
parallel  to  one  of  the  principal  railway  lines  for  a  distance 
of  100  miles ;  and  in  other  parte  of  the  country  there  are 
large  deposits  of  ore,  both  red  hematite  and  blackhead 
The  ores  of  AUh»m«.  are  said  to  yield  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  more  iron  than  those  of  Britain.  Granite,  marble, 
flagstones,  roofing-slate,  lime,  and  porcelain  clay,  are 
among  the  other  mineral  products.  A  little  gold  hss 
also  been  found  in  the  state. 

The  soil  of  Alabama  varies  greatly  in  character,  but  ii 
for  the  most  part  productive  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
except  in  the  south,  where  there  are  considerable  tracts  of 
sandy,  barren,  and  almost  worthless  soil  The  forests  an 
mainly  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  state,  and 
embrace  oaks,  poplars,  cedars,  chestnuts,  pines,  hickories, 
mulberries,  elms,  and  cypresses.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  chief  agricultural  statistics  of  Alabama  for 
1870,  as  compared  with  I860,  the  year  before  the  war:— 


Land  in 
Farms. 

LiTe8tock 


Improved,  . 
U  euro  pro  veil. 
Horses,  .  . 
Mules  and 
Cattle,  . 
Sheep,  . 


Chief  / 


Rye, 
0»ta,.  . 
Potato*  J, 
Pease  and 

Batter,  , 
Cotton,  . 
WooL  . 
Rice,  .  . 
Tobacco, 


ii 
ft 


I 
gallons 


1870. 


6,061,204 
8,888.974 
80,770 
76,675 
487,183 
241,934 
719,757 
18,977,948 
1,065,068 
18,977 
770,866 
2,033,872 
166,674 
3,213,753 
429,482 
381,253 
222,946 
152,742 
433,281 


6,385,724 
11,718.821 
127.061 
111.647 
773,5*6 
370,  Ul 
1.748.321 


1,218,444 
72,457 
882,174 
5,931.563 
1.482,034 
6.028,478 
989,955 
776,117 
493,464 
232,914 
140,768 


Alabama  possesses  comparatively  few  manufactures.  It 
ia  estimated  that  in  1870  the  capital  invested  amounted 
to  £1,140,806,  and  the  total  products  in  the  same  year 
were  valued  at  £2,608,124.  There  were  in  1870  thirteen 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  whose 
products  amounted  in  all  to  2.843,000  lb,  including 
4,518,403  yards  of  sheetings  and  shirtings,  and  1,039,321 
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yards  of  ginghams  and  checks.    In  the  same  year  61 3  flour 
mills  operated  on  3,298,848  bushels  of  grain.    There  were 
284  lumber  mills,  producing  1,115,000  laths,  97,192  feet 
of  lumber,  and  1,422,000  shingles.    In  the  iron  manufac- 
tures there  has  been  a  marked  advance,  which  is  the  more 
noticeable  because  several  other  industries  have  experienced 
a  serious  decline    Thus,  in  1850  the  quantity  of  ore  used 
for  making  pig-iron  was  only  1 1 38  tons,  in  1 860  it  had 
risen  to  3720  tons,  and  in  1870  to  11,350;  the  value  of 
the  products  being   respectively  £4500,  £12,918,  and 
£42,051.    Alabama  has  also  manufactories  of  rolled  and 
cast  iron;  but  the  rise  in  the  value  of  their  products  is  not  so 
marked.    There  are,  besides,  tanneries,  carriage  and  waggon 
works,  and  machinery  factories,  in  addition  to  industries 
of  a  local  nature.    Mobile  is  the  chief  mercantile  city  of 
the  state.    In  the  years  ending  June  30,  1871  and  1872, 
688  and  369  -vessels  (gross  burden,  558,525  and  272,853 
tons)  entered^  and  711  and  369  (551,310  and  277,356  tons) 
cleared  the  port  of  Mobile.    Cotton  was  the  principal 
article  of  export — the  amount  in  1871  being  287,074 
bales,  and  in  1872,  137,977;  of  which  240,660  and 
123,522  bales  went  to  Great  Britain.     Mobile  is  con- 
nected with  the  general  network  of  railways  of  the  United 
States.    A  line  runs  from  the  city  through  Montgomery 
and  on  to  Atlanta  in  Georgia ;  another  runs  from  Mobile 
to  Meridian  in  Mississippi;  a  line  crosses  the  state  from 
Meridian  through  Cahawba  to  Montgomery;  a  loop-line 
runs  from  Montgomery  to  Troy,  and  proceeding  round  by 
Columbus  in  Georgia,  rejoins  the  main  line  at  Gpelika ;  from 
Selma  a  line  proceeds  north-easterly,  following  the  valley 
of  the  Coosa,  and  passing  through  Georgia  and  Tennessee ; 
and  another  traverses  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  from 
which  a  branch  strikes  off  to  the  north  to  join  the  Ten- 
nessee  group  of  railways  at  Nashville    A  line  also  con- 
nects Mobile  with  New  Orleans.    The  part  of  the  line 
from  Mobile  to  Montgomery  between  Mobile  and  Tensas 
was  completed  under  considerable  engineering  difficulties. 
It  crosses  the  Mobile  river  by  a  swing  drawbridge  1000 
feet  in  length,  with  a  draw  of  260  feet;  while  the 
Tensas  river  bridge  is  built  on  cylindrical  piers,  each 
span  measuring  152  feet,  and  its  total  length  2084  feet. 
There  are  at  present  1602  miles  of  railway  and  2135  of 
telegraph  lines  in  operation  in  Alabama. 

Alabama  returns  8  members  to  Congress.  The  state 
government  is  vested  in  a  governor,  Senate,  and  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senate  consists  of  33  members 
elected  for  four  years,  one  half  retiring  every  two  years. 
The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  not  more  than 
100  members,  elected  for  two  years,  and  apportioned 
among  the  counties  sccording  to  population,  each  county, 
however,  being  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative. 
The  members  of  both  houses  receive  1 6a  8d.  each  per  diem, 
snd  the  governor  £520,  1 6a.  8d.  per  annum.  The  taxation 
in  1870  amounted  to  $2,982,932,  and  the  public  debt  to 
♦13,277,154.  In  1860  the  taxation  was  only  $851,171. 
The  state  is  divided  into  65  counties,  and  Montgomery  is 
the  capital  The  other  principal  towns  are  Mobile,  Tus- 
caloosa (the  'former  capital),  Florence,  Huntsville,  Selma, 
•od  Wetumpka. 

Alabama  was  first  penetrated  by  the  Spaniards  in  quest 
of  gold  in  1541,  under  the  celebrated  leader  De  Soto.  The 
natives  defended  themselves  stubbornly,  and  in  their 
defence  inflirted  and  sustained  very  severe  losses.  The 
present  site  of  Mobile  was  first  occupied  by  the  French  in 
1711.  In  1763  the  French  possessions  east  of  the  Missis-  I 
ippi,  including  Alabama,  were  ceded  to  England.  Alabama 
•K  originally  included  in  Georgia,  but  in  1802  became 
P*rt  of  the  territory  of  Mississippi.  In  1813  the  Creek 
Indians  made  a  desperate  effort  to  check  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  were  eventually  crushed  in 


tho  battle  of  Horse  Shoe  Bend  by  General  Jackson,  who 
compelled  them  to  surrender  three-fourths  of  their  terri- 
tory. In  1819  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  Union  u 
an  independent  member  of  the  confederation.  It  seceded 
in  the  year  1861,  but  since  the  close  of  the  war  has  been 
again  admitted  into  the  Union. 

The  census  of  1870  showed  the  following  results: — Total 
population  of  Alabama,  996,992;  coloured,  475,610;  with 
98  Indiana,  Of  these,  987,030  were  native  bom,  and 
9962  foreign.  In  1860  the  population  was  964,201,  of 
whom  526,271  were  whites  and  437,770  (435,080  slaves) 
were  coloured;  in  1820  (the  year  after  Alabama  had  been 
admitted  into  the  Union)  the  numbers  were — total,  127,901; 
whites,  85,451 ;  coloured,  42,450  (41,879  slaves).  Of  the 
total  population  in  1870,  488,738  were  males  (255,023 
whites,  233,677  coloured,  38  Indians)  and  508,254  females 
(respectively,  266,361,  241,833,  60).  In  regard  to  educa- 
tion, there  were  in  the  state  between  5  and  18  yean 
of  age,  173,273  males  (91,989  whites,  81,274  coloured, 
and  10  Indians)  and  169,703  females  (89,798,  79,882, 
and  23);  of  whom  77,139  have  attended  school  (viz., 
31,098  white  and  7502  coloured  males,  and  30,226 
white  and  8313  coloured  females).  The  returns  give  2969 
schools,  with  2372  male  and  992  female  teachers.  Of 
persons  10  years  and  upwards,  there  were  349,771  returned 
as  unable  to  read,  and  383,012  as  unable  to  write. 

ALABASTER  (said  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  al 
batstrcUon,  the  whitish  stone),  a  name  properly  restricted  to 
the  fine  massive  variety  of  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  vases,  statuettes, 
clock-frames,  dec.  When  pure,  it  is  of  a  brilliant  pearly- 
white  lustre,  so  very  soft  as  to  be  easily  scratched  by  the 
nail,  and  is  soluble  to  a  alight  extent  in  water.  It  occurs  in 
large  and  very  pure  masses  at  several  Localities  in  Tuscany, 
and  is  turned  or  chiselled  into  its  various  ornamental  forms 
in  Florence,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  alabaster  trade.  At 
a  time  when  the  taste  for  alabaster  work  was  more  general 
than  now,  it  was  quarried  at  Lagny,  near  Paris.  In  Eng- 
land considerable  deposits  are  found  in  various  localities, 
but  chiefly  in  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  where  it  is 
worked  to  form  the  plaster  of  Paris  moulds  used  by  potters ; 
hence  it  is  termed  "  potters'  stone"  Fine  blocks  found 
in  quarrying  the  potters'  stone  are  reserved  for  the 
alabaster  turners.  A  yellow  variety  of  alabaster,  found  at 
Sienna,  is  termed  "  alabastra  agatato."  When  it  presents  a 
fibrous  structure,  it  is  known  as  "satin  spar,''  which  when 
cut  has  the  opalescent  appearance  of  "  cat's  eyes."  Ori- 
ental alabaster  is  the  name  applied  to  the  stalagmitic 
variety  of  carbonate  of  lime  formed  on  the  floors  of  lime- 
stone caves  by  the  percolation  of  water,  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent material  from  the  above.  It  is  usually  clouded  or 
banded  in  an  agate-like  manner,  and  hence  is  sometimes 
known  as  onyx  marble.  The  alabaster  yielded  by  celebrated 
quarries,  known  to  the  ancients  and  now  again  worked,  in 
the  province  of  Oran,  Algeria,  is  of  this  kind.  It  is  this 
oriental  alabaster  that  is  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  the 
ibafiatrrplTTjt  of  the  Greeks.  The  stone  was  held  in  very 
high  estimation  among  the  civilised  nations  of  antiquity, 
being  then  chiefly  procured  from  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thebes,  which  to  this  day  remain  unexhausted.  Al 
the  present  time  it  is  procured  from  Oran  (Algerian  onyx), 
the  Pyrenees,  Chili,  California,  4a  In  the  Soanean  Museum 
there  is  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus  in  oriental  alabaster, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  which  was  purchased  by  Sir 
John  Soane  for  2000  guineas. 

ALABASTER,  William,  D.D.,  poet  and  scholar.  If 
to  have  been  commemorated  with  golden  words  by  Ed- 
mund Spenser  in  his  Colin  Clouti  come  Home  Again*,  XL 
400-416,  and  by  Herrick  in  his  Hetperidet ;  and  to  have 
been  reckoned  "  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel "  by  Bishop 
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Bedel] ;  and  to  hare  had  his  portrait  painted  by  Cornelius  I 
J ansen,  and  engraved  by  Payne ;  and  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  Fuller  "  a  moat  rare  poet  as  any  our  age  or 
nation  hath  produced ;"  and  to  have  drawn  from  Samuel 
Johnson  unequivocal  eulogium,  may  be  regarded  aa  entit- 
ling to  a  claim  on  our  interest  at  this  later  day,  Dr  William 
Alabaster  unites' in  himself  all  these  memorable  tributes. 
Alabaster  was  his  own  spelling,  as  it  waa  Bedell's  and 
Fuller's ;  but  it  is  found  contemporaneously  "  Arblastier. " 
The  name  is  derived  from  arcubaluta  (in  arms  of  the 
family,  a  cross-bow  bent  in  pale),  and  the  same  probably 
as  Arblastier.  He  was  born  at  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  about 
1567,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  went 
thence  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  also  in- 
corporated at  Oxford  in  1692.  He  became  fellow  of 
Trinity.  Having  been  appointed  chaplain  to  Robert,  Earl 
of  Essex,  he  attended  him  in  that  expedition,  designed  to 
aid  Henry  IV.  against  the  League  in  1591,  celebrated  by 
Dr  Donne  in  "  The  Storm"  and  "  The  Calm."  While  in 
France  (in  his  twenty-fourth  year),  he  was  converted  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  a -quaint  English  sonnet,  "Of  his 
Conversion,1'  survives,  wherein  he  defies  the  "  frowne  and 
jcorne  and  purblind  pittie"  of  the  world,  as  having  a 
vision  of  perdition  if  he  yielded  thereto.  He  did  not  long 
remain  a  Roman  Catholic  In  the  preface  to  his  work 
entitled  Ecce  Sporuut  Venit  (1633),  he  relates  that  certain 
doctrines  of  his  having  become  obnoxious  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  he  was  enticed  to  that  city  and  imprisoned  there 
by  authority  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  that  on  his  liberation 
he  was  confined  within  the  city  walls,  but  escaped  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  and  returned  to  England.  On  his  return 
he  became  prebendary  of  St  Paul's  and  rector  of  Hatfield 
Dr  Alabaster  was  famous  as  a  Hebraist;  but  his  studies  of 
Hebrew  took  a  twist  in  the  direction  of  the  cabalistic 
learning,  by  which  he  luxuriated  in  discussions  on  the 
mystical  meanings  imagined  to  be  hidden  in  the  words  of 
the  Old  Testament  The  investigation  and  application  of 
this  supposed  mystical  meaning  of  Scripture  was  the  main 
object  of  his  Apparatus  in  Revelationem  Jetu  Chruti 
(Antwerp,  1607);  and,  indeed,  it  runs  through  all  his 
critical  writings,  aa  in  his  singular  Spiraculum  Tubarum, 
tive  Font  Spiritualium  Expositionem  ex  equivocit  PeiUa- 
glotti  SvmificationHnu  (n.d.,  folio),  his  Lexicon  PentagloUon 
(1637,  folio),  and  the  Commentaritu  de  Bettia  Apoca- 
lyptica  (1621).  It  was  of  these  books  Herrick  wrote  as 
making  Alabaster  "  the  one,  one  onely  glory  of  a  million." 
A  MS.  of  Alabaster's  ElUcei*  is  among  Emanuel  College 
MSS. ;  a  better  one,  with  additional  poems,  entitled 
"Inuenta  Bellica"  —  recalling  Herbert's  "  Triumph ui 
Mortis,"  so  headed — and  "  Inuenta  Adespota,"  is  in  the 
Chetham  Library,  Manchester.  The  poem  is  unfinished,  but 
has  lines  in  it  which  account  for  Spenser's  lofty  praise  and 
hopes.  It  has  never  been  printed.  His  best  known  verse 
is  a  Latin  tragedy  called  Koxana.  This  is  praisod  by 
Fuller,  stirred  Anthony  a  Wood  into  enthusiasm,  and  is 
regarded  by  Dr  Johnson  as  the  only  Latin  verse  in  Eng- 
land worthy  to  be  named  previous  to  Milton.  It  was 
prepared  for  his  college  (Trinity),  and  never  meant  for 
publication.  Having  been  surreptitiously  published  in 
1632,  the  author  thereupon  reprinted  it,  with  this  on  the 
title-page,  "A  plagiariia  unguibua  vindicate,  aucta  et 
agnita."  It  is  a  curious  composition.  The  subject  is  an 
oriental  tale  which  hod  previously  been  dramatised  in  the 
DcUida  of  Groto,  an  Italian.  The  scenes  consist  of  con- 
versations between  real  "and  allegorical  personages.  The 
first  act  is  entirely  carried  on  between  the  ghost  of  one  of 
the  characters  and  personifications  of  Death  and  Suspicion. 
Hallam  charges  Alabaster  with  plagiarism  from  Dalida, 
but  he  cannot  have  really  read  the  two.  Alabaster  died 
about  1 640.  (a.  b.  a.) 


ALACRANFS,  a  group  of  coral  reefs  and  islands  in  th 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  80  miles  off  the  north  coast  of  Yucatan, 
and  extending  14  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  11  fron 
east  to  west.  On  the  12th  February  1 847  the  mail  steamer 
Tweed  waa  wrecked  on  the  Aloe  ran  es  ;  and  in  January  1849 
a  similar  disaster  befell  the  Forth,  belonging  to  the  aice 
company.  On  the  south  side,  in  22°  23'  36"  N.  lot,  and 
89*  42'  W.  long.,  there  is  a  secure  harbour,  well  sheltered 
by  dry  reefs. 

A  L  AGO  AS,  a  maritime  province  of  Brazil,  formerly  a 
district  of  Pernambuco,  is  situated  between  9°  and  10'  3tf 
S.  lat,,  and  extends  inland  150  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  W.  by  Pernambuco,  and  is  separated  by  the 
river  San  Francisco  from  the  province  of  Sergipe  on  the 
8.  It  embraces  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles.  Th* 
country,  particularly  in  the  north-west,  is  Tery  moun- 
tainous, but  at  the  same  time  richly  wooded  On  ths 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  hilly  tracts,  well  suited  for 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  descend  towards  the  coast,  and 
nearer  the  sea  there  is  a  rich  alluvial  soil  interspersed  wits, 
swamps  (lagoas),  whence  the  province  takes  its  name  The 
chief  articles  of  produce  and  export  are  sugar-cane,  rice, 
cottop,  hides,  and  rosewood.  Tropical  fruits  of  all  kinds 
are  produced  in  abundance,  and  the  forests,  besides  ad- 
mirable timber,  yield  various  dyes  and  drugs.  The  people 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  there  are  no  manu- 
factures of  importance.  The  population  of  the  province  is 
300,000.  The  town  of  Alaooas,  formerly  the  capital  of  tat 
province,  is  situated  on  Lake  Manguaba.  It  has  declined 
considerably  since  the  transfer  of  the  local  government 
to  Maceio.    Population,  including  district,  1 2,000. 

ALAIN  DE  LILLE  (Alanus  ab  In  si;  lis),  theologian 
and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Lille  or  Ryssel  about  the  year 
1114.  The  facts  of  his  life  are  involved  in  uncertaintT, 
owing  to  bis  having  been  frequently  confounded  by  bio- 
graphers with  others,  nearly  contemporary,  who  bore  tie 
same  name  Some  have  identified  him  with  Alanus, 
bishop  of  Auxerres ;  others  confound  him  with  an  elder 
Alanus,  also  born  at  Lille  These,  however,  were  probably 
three  distinct  persons.  Of  the  theological  writer  known 
aa  the  doctor  universalis,  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty 
is  that  he  was  a  Cistercian  monk.  It  is  probable  that 
he  peaaed  a  great  pert  of  his  life  in  England,  though  be 
ended  his  days  in  the  abbey  of  Citeaux.  His  works  are 
very  numerous,  the  most  important  of  them  being  entitled 
Anti-Claudianus,  rive  de  Officio  Viri  Boni  et  Perfecti.  The 
title  denotes  that  the  work  takes  for  its  model  Claudiani 
satire  against  Rnfinus,  the  minister  of  Theodosius.  It  a 
written  in  verse,  and  partakes  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  an  encyclopaedia.  Alain's  De  Arte  Catkoliem  Fidei  it 
remarkable  for  its  endeavour  to  base  dogmatic  theology  oa 
the  exact  reasoning  of  mathematical  demonstration,  and 
for  its  admission  that  heresy  waa  to  bo  overcome  by  argu- 
ment and  not  by  mere  authority.  His  exposition  of  the 
prophecies  of  Merlin,  in  seven  books,  is  of  some  importance 
in  its  bearing  upon  English  history.  A  Life  of  St  Bernard 
and  a  treatise  against  heretics,  usually  included  among  the 
works  of  this  author,  are,  from  internal  evidence,  to  be 
attributed  with  more  probability  to  the  biahop  of  Auxexm 
Alain  died  about  1202-3. 

A  LAIS,  a  flourishing  town  of  France,  in  the  departmeo! 
of  the  Gard,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gerdon,  at  the  foo: 
of  the  Cevennes,  25  miles  north-north-west  of  Klmes,  wits 
which  it  is  united  by  rail.  In  the  17th  century  it  ww  a 
stronghold  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  was  besieged 
and  taken  by.  Louis  XIIL  in  1629.  It  has  a  cittdd 
erected  by  Louis  XIV..  a,  fine  Gothic  church,  and  a  mining 
school  The  town  itself  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
ribands,  silk,  earthenware,  glass,  and  vitriol ;  but  its  pros- 
perity is  chiefly  derived  from  the  adjacent  mineral  field. 
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which  wo?  opened  up  in  1819,  and  yields  great  quantities 
of  coal  and  iron,  as  well  as  zinc,  lead,  and  manganese. 
The  numerous  mines,  blast  furnaces,  and  iron  foundries, 
afford  employment  to  many  workmen.  There  are  cold 
mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity,  which  attract  large  num- 
bers of  visitors  during  the  summer  months.  Population 
in  1872,  19,230. 

ALAJUELA.  a  city  in  the  state  of  Costa  Rica,  Central 
America,  23  miles  W.X.W.  from  Cartago,  and  midway 
between  it  and  the  west  coast  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade,  and  is  connected  by  a  mule  road  with  the  port 
of  Puntas  Arenas,  the  only  good  harbour  possessed  by  Costa 
Rica  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Some  parts  of  the  town  are 
veil  built  and  beautifully  situated;  and  the  detached  houses 
in  the  environs  are  embowered  by  trees  and  flowering 
shrubj.  The  angar-cane  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Population,  12,575. 

A  LA  MAN  N  I,  or  Alemanni,  Luioi,  an  Italian  states- 
man and  poet,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1495.  His  father 
ras  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Medici  party,  but  Luigi, 
smarting  under  a  supposed  injustice,  joined  with  others  in 
an  unsuccessful  conspiracy  asainst  Giulio  de'  Medici,  after- 
wards Pope  Clement  VIL  He  was  obliged  in  consequence 
to  take  refuge  in  Venice,  and,  on  the  accession  of  Clement, 
to  flee  to  France.  When  Florence  shook  off  the  papal 
yoke,  Alamanni  returned,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Medici  (1530),  he  had  again  to  take  refuge  in 
France,  where  ho  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  works. 
He  was  a  favourite  with  Francis  L,  who  sent  him  as  ambas- 
sador to  Charles  V.  after  the  peace  of  Crespi  in  1544.  Aa 
an  instance  of  his  tact  in  this  capacity,  it  is  related  that, 
when  Charles  interrupted  a  complimentary  address  by 
quoting  from  a  satirical  poem  of  Alamanni  a  the  words — 

•M'aquila  frilacas, 
Che  p«r  pin  devorar,  duoi  roetri  ports," 

The  better  to  devour,)  *** 
the  latter  at  once  replied  that  he  spoke  then  as  a  poet, 
who  was  permitted  to  use  fictions,  but  that  he  spoke  now 
as  an  ambassador,  who  was  obliged  to  tell  the  truth.  The 
rea-iy  reply  pleased  Charles,  who  added  some  compli- 
mentary words.  After  the  death  of  Francis,  Alamanni 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  successor  Henry  II. ,  and  in 
1551  was  sent  by  him  as  his  ambassador  to  Genoa.  He  died 
at  Amboiso  H  1556.  He  WTote  a  large  number  of  poems, 
distinguished  by  the  purity  and  excellence  of  their  style. 
The  best  is  a  didactic  poem,  La  Coltivaxwne  (1533),  written 
in  imitation  of  Virgil's  Georges.  His  Opere  Totcant  (1532) 
con*i,f»  of  satirical  pieces  written  in  blank  verse.  An 
unfinished  poem,  A  rvarthide,  in  imitation  of  the  Iliad,  was 
the  work  of  bis  old  age,  and  has  little  merit  It  baa  been 
said  by  some  that  Alamanni  was  the  first  to  use  blank 
verse  in  Italian  poetry,  but  tho  distinction  belongs  rather 
to  his  contemporary  Trissino. 

ALAMOS,  Los,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of 
Sinoloa,  situated  on  a  barren  plain  140  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Sinalos.  The  houses  of  the  town  are  mostly  of  stone  or 
brick  covered  with  stucco,  and  several  of  the  streets  are 
well  paved;  provisions  ore  dear  and  water  scarce.  The 
surrounding  district  contains  many  rich  silver  mines.  Of 
the  population,  amounting  to  about  10,000,  a  large  propor- 
ti«  n  v»  employed  in  tho  mines. 

ALAMOS  DE  BARRIENTOS,  Don  Balthazar,  a 
Spanish  philologist,  born  at  Medina  del  Campo,  in  Castile, 
about  1550.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
Antonio  Perez,  secretary  to  Philip  II. ;  and  when  tho  latter 
ftU  into  disgrace,  Alamos  was  cast  intc  prison,  where  he 
remained  nearly  twelve  years.  During  this  period  ho  pre- 
pared the  translation  of  Tacitus,  with  a  commentary,  which 


gave  him  his  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar.  On  the 
death  of  Philip  IL  Alamos  recovered  his  liberry,  and 
afterwards  received  various  important  court  appointments 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  de  Lerma  and  the  Count 
d'Olivare*.    He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

ALAN,  Allen,  or  Alltn,  William  (1532-94),  car- 
dinal, was  born  at  Rossall  in  Lancashire.  He  studied 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  was  appointed  principal  of 
St  Mary's  Hall  in  1556.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  a 
canon  of  York;  but  being  opposed  to  the  Reformation, 
was  forced  to  flee  to  Louvain  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
He  returned  to  England  after  a  time,  and  for  some  years 
resided  chiefly  at  Oxford ;  but  his  proselytising  zeal  being 
discovered,  necessitated  a  second  flight  At  Douay  he 
received  a  doctor's  degree  from  the  recently-founded  univer- 
aity,  and  he  himself  established  a  college  there  for  English 
Catholics.  In  1587  he  was  made  cardinal  of  St  Martin 
de  Montibus,  and  in  1589  archbishop  of  Mechlin.  The 
great  aim  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  to  restore  the  papal 
supremacy  in  England.  For  this  purposo  he  founded  the 
college  at  Douay,  and  sent  over  the  Jesuit  priests  trained 
there 'to  his  native  bind.  He  was,  of  course,  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Elizabeth,  who  expelled  his  emissaries,  and  even  caused 
some  of  them  to  be  put  to  death.  One  of  his  pamphlets, 
prepared  for  circulation  among  the  English  people,  con- 
tained charges  against  the  queen  so  foul  and  scurrilous  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  repeated.  It  was  only  natural  that  he 
should  be  one  of  the  chief  intriguers  in  the  Spanish  plot 
which  led  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  Armada,  especially  aa  the 
pope  had  promised  him  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in 
the  event  of  the  expedition  being  successful  His  letters 
to  Philip  were  full  of  encouragement,  and  the  failure  of  the 
enterprise  must  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  him.  When 
the  fact  became  known,  he  lost  favour  at  the  papal  court, 
and  was  refused  permission  to  return  to  his  diocese. 

ALAND  ISLANDS,  an  archipelago  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  abuu.  25  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Sweden,  and  15  from  that  of  Finland.  The  group  consists 
of  nearly  300  islands,  of  which  about  80  are  inhabited,  the 
remainder  being  desolate  rocks.  These  islands  form  a 
continuation  of  a  dangerous  granite  reef  extending  along 
the  south  coast  of  Finland  They  formerly  belonged  to 
Sweden;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  the  first  victory  of  the 
Russian  fleet  over  the  Swedes  was  gained  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1714.  They  finally  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Russia  in  1809.  Tho  inhabitants,  amounting  to  about 
16,000,  are  mostly  of  Swedish  descent,  and  are  hardy  sea- 
men and  fishermen.  The  surface  of  the  islands  is  generally 
sandy,  the  soil  is  thin,  and  the  climate  is  keen;  yet  Scotch 
fir,  spruce,  and  birch  are  grown;  and  rye,  barley,  flax,  and 
vegetables  are  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  wants 
of  the  people  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared;  aud 
cheese,  butter,  and  hides,  as  well  as  salted  meat  and  fish, 
are  exported  The  largest  island,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  group,  is  18  miles  long  by  14  broad,  and  contains  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  population.  There  are  several  excel- 
lent harbours  (notably  that  of  Ytternss),  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  Russia  from  the  fact  that  they  are  frozen  up 
for  a  much  briefer  period  than  those  on  the  coast  of  Finland 
The  fortress  of  Bomarsund,  in  ono  of  these  islands,  was 
attacked  and  destroyed  by  an  Anglo-French  force  in  1854. 

ALANI.  a  number  of  nomadic  tribes  of  eastern  origin, 
who  spread  themselves  over  Europe  during  the  dec'ino  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  name  was  probably  at  firat  con- 
fined  to  one  tribe  of  Tatar  race,  whoso  original  seat  viae 
on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  and  was  after- 
wards, as  the  power  of  that  race  extended,  applied  to  other 
tribes.  It  is  supposed  that  their  firU  encounter  with  the 
Romans  was  during  the  Mithridatic  war,  when  Ponipoy  led 
an  expedition  into  the  Caucasus.    Is-  lated  statements  in 
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contemporary  writers  show  that  the  Alain  were  frequently 
in  conflict  with  the  Roman  power.  In  March  276  a.  d.  they 
received  a  decisive  check  in  an  attempt  to  make  their  way 
eastward  into  Persia,  being  defeated  by  the  emperor  Tacitus, 
who  forced  them  to  recross  the  Phasis.  The  most  com- 
plete account  of  the  Alani  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Ammianua  Marcellinua  (lib.  xxxi),  who  describes  their 
manners  and  customs  at  considerable  length.  From  him, 
too,  we  learn  of  tho  advance  of  the  Huns,  who  signally 
defeated  the  Alani  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tanaie  in  375.  The  race  thereupon  divided,  some  retiring  to 
the  east,  while  the  great  majority  joined  their  conquerors 
in  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths.  Associated 
with  the  Vandals  and  Suevi,  they  left  the  settlements 
they  had  in  Fannonia  and  entered  Gaul  in  406,  whence 
three  years  later  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain, 
and  founded  a  settlement  in  Lusitania  and  Baetica,  where 
they  remained  in  peace  for  some  years.  In  418,  however, 
they  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  Wallia,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  with  whom  they  had  quarrelled.  Their  king, 
Ataces,  was  slain  in  the  battle,  and  they  became  subject  to 
Gunderic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  their  national  independence 
being  lost.  Those  of  tho  Alani  who  had  remained  in  Gaul 
when  the  others  invaded  Spain,  settled  near  Valenco  and 
Orleans.  Though  serving  under  Theodoric,  they  sympa- 
thised with  Attila  and  the  Huns,  and  by  deserting  at 
Chalons  (451),  all  but  changed  the  victory  of  the  Romans 
into  a  defeat  Soon  afterwards  their  separate  national 
existence  in  Gaul  was  merged  in  that  of  the  Visigoths. 
The  small  portion  of  the  Alani  that  had  remained  in  their 
original  seat  in  the  Caucasus  are  frequently  noticed  in 
history  down  to  the  middle  ages.  In  572  they  were  allied 
with  the  Armenians  under  King  Saroea.  They  seem  to 
have  afterwards  regained  their  independence.  In  1221 
they  were  defeated  by  Gengis  Khan,  and  in  1237  they 
were  so  completely  subjugated  by  Batu-Khan  that  their 
very  name  disappears  in  subsequent  history. 

A  L  All  COX,  Her.va.vm3  d«,  a  Spanish  navigator  of  the 
16th  century,  known  only  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  California,  of  which  |he  was  leader. 
He  act  sail  on  the  9th  May  1540,  with  orders  from  the 
Spanish  court  to  await  at  a  certain  point  on  the  coast  the 
arrival  of  an  expedition  by  land  under  the  command  of 
Vasquez  de  Coronado.  •  The  junction  was  not  effected, 
though  Alarcon  reached  the  appointed  place  and  left  letters, 
which  were  afterwards  found  by.  Diaz,  another  explorer. 
Alarcon  was  the  first  to  determine/  with  certainty  that  Cali- 
fornia was  a  peninsula  and  not  an  island,  as  had  been  sup- 
posed. He  made  a  careful  and  exact  survey  of  the  coast, 
sailed  a  considerable  distance  up  the  Rio  del  Tizon  (Colo- 
rado), and  was  thus  able,  on  his  return  to  New  Spain  in 
1 5  4 1 ,  to  construct  a  map  of  California,  which,  according  to  M. 
Duflot  de  Mofras, scarcely  differs  from  one  of  the  present  day. 

ALARCON  Y  MENDOZA,  Joajt  Ruiz  db,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Spanish  dramatists,  born  at  Taaco  in 
Mexico  about  the  close  of  the  1 6th  century,  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family  belonging  to  Alarcon  in  Cucnca. 
Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  his  early  life,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  educated  at  one  of  the  Spanish  univer- 
sities. In  1 622  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Madrid,  and 
in  1628  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  relator  (reporter) 
of  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies,  which  afforded  him  a  com- 
petency. In  the  same  year  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  comedies,  dedicating  it  to  "the  rabble"  in  a  daringly 
contemptuous  address.  A  second  volume  of  comedies 
appeared  at  Barcelona  in  1634,  in  which  he  brought  charges 
against'  several  poets  of  appropriating  his  productions. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  successful  in  an  open  com- 
petition for  a  dramatic  libretto  to  be  played  at  the  fetes  in 
honour^  of  Philip  IV.    These  two  facta,  combined  with  hi* 


haughty  disdain  both  of  the  public  and  of  his  litervj 
brethren,  made  Alarcon  very  unpopular;  and  he  was  tea- 
rilously  lampooned  by  most  of  tie  poets  and  dramatists  s| 
the  day,  Calderon  honourably  distinguishing  himself  by  ha 
silence.  A  further  injustice  was  done  him  in  the  piracy  d 
his  works  by  other  and  better  known  authors  than  MMMt 
To  such  an  extent  waa  this  carried  that  Alarcon  a  repats- 
tion  aa  a  dramatist  waa  almost  extinct  even  before  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  it  ha 
been  revived.  The  date  of  his  death  is  given,  on  doubth] 
authority,  aa  1639.  Alarcon  holds  a  foremost  place  among 
Spanish  dramatists,  being  surpassed  only,  if  at  all,  by  Lop« 
de  Vega  and  Calderon.  He  is  distinguished  by  the  cer- 
rectness  of  his  language,  the  harmony  of  his  verse,  and  tie 
elevation  of  his  sentiment  His  La  Verdad  Sotpeckcn 
(Suspicious  Truth)  supplied  Comeille  with  the  maUml; 
for  his  MaUeur,  and  called  forth  the  highest  praise  from 
the  great  French  dramatist  His  Tejedor  de  Segovia  (Wearer 
of  Segovia)  and  LatParcde*  Oyen  (Walls  have  Ears)  are  acted 
at  the  present  day.  A  complete  edition  of  his  comodita 
waa  published  by  Hartzenbuach  at  Madrid  (1848-52). 

^  ALA  HI  C  (Al-ric,  i.t.,  All  rich),  a  chief,  and  afterwards 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  born  of  the  noble  family  d 
Balti  (baltha,  bold).     He  first  appears  in  history  (394 
A.D.)  aa  a  commander  in  tho  army  of  subjugated  Goths 
whom  the  Emperor  Theodosius  employed  in  his  war  with 
Eugeniua.    On  the  death  of  Theodosius  in  395  the  Gotia 
asserted  their  independence,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Alaric  made  an  incursion  from  Thrace,  where  they  had 
been  located,  into  the  Morea.    Athens  yielded  to  tbea 
without  resistance,  and  Alaric  enriched  himself  with  the 
movable  treasures  of  the  city,  though  he  did  not,  as  sc-ce 
have  asserted,  destroy  buildings  and  works  of  art  Runnu, 
the  crafty  minister  of  Arcadius,  did  nothing  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  barbarians,  and  it  has  even  been  said  that 
he  had  a  secret  understanding  with  Alaric.  Opposition 
came,  however,  from  the  Western  Empire.    Stilicho,  the 
famous  general,  landed  at  Corinth,  and  drove  the  Goths  to 
Mount  Pholoe,  on  the  frontiers  of  Elis,  where  he  besieged 
their  camp.    With  proper  vigilance,  the  siege  could  act 
have  been  raised;  but  the  Romans  were  careless, and  Akrir 
with  his  army  contrived  to  escape  to  Epirua.  Stilicho 
was  prevented  from  following  him  by  an  order  from  the 
Emperor  Arcadius,  who  conferred  upon  Alaric  the  pre- 
fecture of  eastern  Hlyricum.    About  the  same  time  the 
Gothic  chief  was  chosen  king  by  his  people.    It  n 
natural  that  Alaric's  desire  of  conquest  should  increase 
with  the  increase  of  his  power,  and  accordingly  about  the 
year  400  a.d.  he  set  out  to  invade  the  Empire  of  the 
West    His  march  was  exceedingly  slow,  and  it  was  act 
until  the  spring  of  403  that  he  appeared  before  Mil*2, 
from  which  the  Emperor  Honorius  instantly  fled  to  the 
fortress  of  Asta  in  Liguria.    Being  besieged  there,  he  wis 
on  the  point  of  capitulating  when  he  waa  relieved  by 
Stilicho,  who,  in  the  battle  of  Pollentia,  fought  on  Easter- 
day,  gained  a  somewhat  doubtful  victory  over  Alark. 
Some  time  after,  the  contest  was  renewed  at  Verona,  and 
Alaric  sustained  a  decisive  defeat    He  was  obliged  to 
accept  terms  of  peace,  and  to  retreat  for  the  time;  bat 
his  attitude  waa  always  threatening,  and  Honorius  fouai 
it  expedient  to  buy  him  off  by  appointing  him  prefect  of 
western  Hlyricum,  with  a  large  revenue.    In  this  capacity 
Stilicho  encouraged  Alaric  to  lead  his  army  against  Ooo- 
stantinople,  probably  more  with  the  design  of  keeping  his 
at  a  distance  from  Italy  than  with  any  hope  of  reuniting 
the  divided  empire.  The  final  expedition  to  Constantinople 
was  not  undertaken;  but  for  hit  aervicea  during  three 
years  in  Epirua,  Alaric  claimed  an  extravagant  reward, 
and  Honorius,  on  the  advice  of  Stilicho,  promised  kin 
4000  pounds  of  gold.    Shortly  afterwards  the  weak 
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minded  emperor  procured  tho  assassination  of  his  minister, 
the  onty  Roman  who  had  proved  himself- able  to  c  pe  with 
the  Gothic  forces,  and  broke  all  the  treaties  which  Stilicho 
had  made  with  Alaric.    The  latter  at  once  marched  upon 
Rome  (408)  by  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city.  On  coming  to  treat  with  him,  the  Romans  found  his 
demands  so  extravagant  that  they  threatened  a  desperate 
resistance,  to  which  Alaric  made  the  well-known  reply, 
"  The  closer  hay  is  pressed,  the  easier  is  it  mown."  At 
last  the  barbarian  was  induced  to  retire  by  the  promise  of 
5000  pounds  of  gold  and  30,000  pounds  of  silver,  besides 
other  treasure.    The  respite,  however,  was  bat  for  a  time, 
tiononus,  wno  naa  lett  Home  lor  rtavenna,  rerusea  to 
ratify  by  treaty  certain  conditions,  moderate  in  themselves, 
on  which  Alaric  firmly  insisted,  and  the  capital  was  again 
at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.    With  commendable  forbear- 
wee,  Alario  contented  himself  at  first  with  taking  posses- 
cion  of  Ostia,  from  which  he  summoned  the  city  to  sur- 
render, threatening  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  food 
stores  in  case  of  refusal    The  terrified  people  at  once 
opened  their  gates,  and  agreed  that  the  conqueror  should 
appoint  another  emperor  in  place  of  Honoring.    Alaric 'a 
choice  fell  upon  Attains,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  who, 
though  well  received  at  first,  soon  proved  himself  thoroughly 
incompetent,  and  Honorius  had  to  be  restored.    While  the 
conferences  as  to  the  restoration  were  still  being  carried 
on  at  Ravenna,  the  treachery  of  Honorius  occasioned  yet 
another  and  more  disastrous  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Goths. 
Saras,  a  barbarian  and  a  hereditary  enemy  of  the  house  of 
Haiti,  was  permitted  by  the  emperor  to  attack  the  camp  of 
the  Goths  and  return  in  triumph  to  Ravenna.    Alaric  was 
mtn rally  indignant,  laid  siege  to  Rome  for  the  third  time, 
and  gained  an  entrance  by  the  Salarian  gate  on  the  night 
of  the  24th  August  410.     For  six  days  the  city  was 
given  over  to  the  horrors  of  a  pillage,  which  the  humane 
orders  of  Alaric  did  but  little  to  mitigate.    On  the  29th 
August  Alaric  withdrew  his  troops  from  Rome,  and  led 
them  into  southern  Italy,  which  he  ravaged  for  several 
months.    Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  while  engaged  in 
tho  siege  of  Cosentia  (Cottnsa),  he  was  seised  with  an 
illness  whish  proved  fatal  after  a  very  short  duration.  He 
vas  buried  with  his  treasures  in  the  bod  of  the  river 
Basentinus,  which  was  diverted  from  its  channel  for  that 
purpose,  and  all  the  prisoners  who  were  engaged  in  the 
work  were  put  to  death  in  order  that  the  place  of  his 
sepulture  might  remain  unknown.  The  character  of  Alaric 
has  been  somewhat  variously  represented  by  historians. 
In  forming  an  estimate  of  it  many  have  been  misled  by 
the  use  of  the  term  barbarian,  which,  as  applied  to  him,  it 
should  be  remembered,  indicates  a  national  and  not  a 
personal  distinction.    Many  proofs  may  be  found  of  his 
humanity  and  moderation  in  trying  circumstances,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  charges  of  cruelty  brought  against 
him  are  not  borne  out  by  evidence.    His  marked  respect 
for  Christianity  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  if  he  was  not 
himself  a  Christian,  he  had  come  early  under  Christian 
influence,  having  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Arian 
teachers. 

ALARIC  H,  eighth  long  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Euric  or  Evaric  about  484.  His  dominions 
not  only  included  the  greater  part  of  Spain  (Hispania 
TarraconensiB  and  Baetica),  but  extended  into  Gaul  as  far 
as  the  rivers  Rhone  and  Loire.  In  religion  Alaric  was 
sa  Arian,  but  that  he  was  tolerant  of  the  orthodox  Catholics 
is  shown  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Agde,  summoned 
by  him  in  506.  He  displayed  similar  wisdom  and  liber- 
ality in  political  affairs  by  appointing  a  commission  to 
F*P*re  an  abstract  of  the  Roman  laws  and  imperial 
decrees,  which  should  form  the  authoritative  code  for  his 
This  is  generally  known  as  the  Brtviarium 


Alarieianvm.    It  contains  six  books  of  the  code  of  _ 
doeius,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the  Cormu 
Theodoriu    The  full  text  has  been  given  by  Savigny. 
Alaric  was  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  and  endeavoured 
strictly  to  maintain  the  treaty  which  his  father  had  con- 
cluded with  the  Franks.     Clovis,  however,  desiring  to 
obtain  the  Gothio  province  in  Gaul,  found  a  pretext  for 
war  in  the  Arianiam  of  Alaric,    The  intervention  of 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  father-in-law  of 
Alaric,  proved  unavailing.    The  two  armies  met  in  007  at 
Voglade  (Vouiltf),  near  Poitiers,  where  the  Gr»hs 
defeated,  and  their  king,  who  took  to  flight,  was  < 
and  slain  by  Clovis  himself. 

ALASCO,  Johh  (in  Polish,  LatckC),  a  Polish  nobleman, 
born  in  1499,  who  travelled  extensively  in  his  youth,  and 
during  a  residence  in  Zurich  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  from  Zwingli.  At  Easel  in  1025  ho  had 
frequent  intercourse  with  Erasmus,  who  held  him  in  great 
esteem,  and  bequeathed  his  library  to  him.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  country  he  was  offered  mora  than  once 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  which  the  change  in  his  religious 
opinions  prevented  him  from  accepting.  With  the  view  of 
securing  more  freedom,  he  quitted  Poland,  and  after  travel- 
ling for  a  time,  became  pastor  of  a  Protestant  congregation 
at  Embdcn,  in  East  Friesland,  in  1043.  Foreseeing  per- 
secution there,  he  went  to  London  in  1501,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Cranmer,  and  became  superintendent  of  the  con- 
gregation of  foreign  Protestants,  most  of  whom  were  driven 
into  exile  like  himself  in  consequence  of  the  Interim  The 
revenues  of  the  church  of  August  in  Friars  were  assigned 
to  support  !um  and  four  assistant  ministers,  who  had  to  be 
approved  by  tho  king.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  in  1553, 
Alasoo  and  all  his  congregation  were  banished.  In  1006 
he  returned  to  Poland,  where  he  died  on  the  13th  January 
1560.  Alasco  wrote  a  number  of  theological  treatises, 
chiefly  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  as  held 
by  the  Swiss  Reformers,  and  he  was  one  of  the  eighteen 
divines  who  prepared  the  Polish  version  of  the  Bible, 
which  was  published  in  1563. 

ALA  SHE  1 1 R,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pashalio 
of  Anatolia,  83  miles  E.  of  Smyrna.  It  is  dirty  and  ill- 
built  ;  but,  standing  on  elevated  ground,  and  commanding 
the  prospect  of  the  extensive  and  fertile  plain  of  the 
Hermus,  presents  at  a  distance  an  imposing  appearance. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  has  five  Christian 
churches  and  fifteen  mosques.  The  city  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  "seven  churches 
in  Asia"  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  ancient  city,  founded 
two  centuries  no.,  was  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes. 
In  more  modern  times  it  was  celebrated  for  its  prolonged 
resistance  to  the  Turks,  who  took  it  in  1390,  after  all  the 
other  cities  of  Asia  Minor  had  surrendered  Ala-Shehr 
has  an  active  trade,  and  tho  population  is  about  18,000. 

ALASKA,  or  Axiaska,  formerly  Russian  America, 
but  now  a  territory  of  tho  United  States,  is  a  vast  tract  of 
country  forming  the  north-west  portion  of  North  America, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  E.  by 
British  America,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  nomo  was  formerly  confined  to  a  long  narrow 
peninsula  stretching  into  the  Pacific,  but  has  been  extended 
to  the  whole  territory.  Alaska  comprises  the  whole  of 
North  America  from  141°  W.  long,  to  Behring  Strait,  and 
also  numerous  islands  along  the  coast,  notably  Prince  of 
Wales  Islands,  King  George  III.  Archipelago,  the  Kodiak 
Islands,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  stretch  seaward 
from  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  From  the  main 
portion  of  the  territory  a  narrow  strip,  with  a  breadth  of 
about  50  miles,  extends  south-east  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  terminates  at  the  confines  of  British  Columbia,  in 
04°  40'  N.  1st.    From  north  to  south  tho  extraiuc  lcngt&of 
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Alaska  is  about  1100  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  from 
east  to  west  is  800  miles.  The  area  of  the  whole  territory 
is  estimated  at  514,700  square  miles. 

The  numerous  islands,  creeks,  and  inlets  of  Alaska 
lengthen  out  its  coast -line  to  7860  miles,  an  extent 
greater  than  that  of  the  eastern  coast-line  of  the  United 
States.  Beginning  at  the  south-east,  the  chief  creeks  and 
bays  are  Cook's  Inlet,  Bristol  Bay,  Norton  Sound,  and 
Kotzebue  Sound;  while,  following  the  same  order,  the 
principal  headlands,  in  addition  to  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  are  Oape  Newenham  and  Gape  Bomanioff  in 
the  Pacific,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  in  Bearing  Strait,  and 
Cape  Lisbume,  Icy  Cape,  and  Point  Barrow  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Point  Barrow  is  in  71*  23'  N.  lab,  and  is  the 
extreme  northern  point  of  the  country.  The  exploration 
of  the  northern  coast  was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  British 
navigators  Cook,  Beech y,  and  Franklin,  and  of  the  officers 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  principal  river  of 
Alaska  is  the  Yukon,  or  Kwichpak,  which  rises  in  British 
America,  and,  receiving  the  Porcupine  river  at  Fort 
Yukon,  flows  westward  across  the  territory,  and  falls 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  south  of  Norton  Sound. 
At  a  distance  of  600  miles  from  the  sea  this  magnificent 
river  has  a  width  of  more  than  a  mile.  Its  tributaries 
would  in  Europe  be  reckoned  large  rivers,  and  its  volume  is 
bo  great  that  10  miles  out  from  its  principal  mouth  the 
water  is  fresh.  Among  the  other  rivers  of  Alaska  are 
the  Copper  river,  the  Suschitna,  the  Nuschagak,  and  the 
Kuakokwim,  falling  into  the  Pacific,  and  the  Colville, 
flowing  northward  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  A  great  moun- 
tain range  extends  from  British  Columbia,  in  a  north-west 
direction,  along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  the  summit  being 
covered  with  snow  and  glaciers.  Mount  St  Elias,  an 
active  volcano,  in  60°  18' N.  lat,  and  140*  30*  W.  long., 
rises  to  the  height  of  14,970  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
mountain  chain  runs  out  along  the  peninsula  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  country,  and  at  the  western  extremity 
there  are  several  volcanic  cones  of  great  elevation  ;  while 
in  the  island  of  Uminak,  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
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and  to  the  north  the  country  is  also  mountainous,  with 
great  intervening  plains. 

The  north-west  coast  of  this  part  of  America  was  dis- 
covered and  explored  by  a  Russian  expedition  under 
Bearing  in  1741  j  and  at  subsequent  periods  settlements 
were  made  by  the  Russians  at  various  places,  chiefly  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade.  In  1799  the  territory 
was  granted  to  a  Rosso- American  far  company  by  the 
Emperor  Paul  YDX,  and  in  1839  the  charter  of  the  com- 
pany was  renewed.  New  Archangel,  in  the  island  of 
Sitka,  was  the  principal  settlement,  but  the  company  had 
about  forty  stations.  They  exported  annually  25,000 
skins  of  the  seal,  sea-otter,  beaver,  4a,  besides  about 
20,000  sea-horse  teeth.  The  privileges  of  the  company 
expired  in  1863;  and  in  1867  the  whole  Russian  posses- 
sions in  America  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  a 
money  payment  of  $7,200,000.  The  treaty  was  signed  on 
30th  March,  and  ratified  on  20th  June  1867 ;  and  on  9th 
October  following,  the  possession  of  the  country  was 
formally  made  over  to  a  military  force  of  the  United 
States  at  New  Archangel  It  still  remains  in  the  military 
keeping  of  the  United  States,  no  steps  having  been  takes 
to  organise  a  territorial  government  It  has,  however, 
been  constituted  a  revenue  district,  with  New  Archangel, 
or  Sitka,  as  the  port  of  entry.  Since  Alaska  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  considerable  information  has  been  col- 
lected as  to  the  resources  of  the  less  sterile  parts  of  the 
country ;  but  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  this  region 
sre  only  known  as  the  inhospitable  home  of  some  wander- 


ing tribes  of  Indians  and  Esquimaux.  Portions  of  Alaska 
have  also  been  recently  explored  by  the  employes  of  the 
Russo- American  Telegraph  Company  in  surveying  a  routs 
for  a  line  of  telegraph  which  was  designed  to  cross  from 
America  to  Asia  near  Behring  Strait — a  project  which  wu 
abandoned,  after  an  expenditure  of  £600,000,  on  communi- 
cation with  Europe  being  secured  by  the  Atlantic  cable. 

The  climate  of  the  south-western  coast  of  Alaska  u 
tolerably  mild,  considering  its  high  latitude.  The  great 
warm  current  of  the  Pacific,  sweeping  in  a  north-easterly 
circuit  from  the  East  India  Islands,  and  corresponding 
very  much  in  character  and  effects  to  the  Gulf  Stream  of 
the  Atlantic,  washes  its  shores ;  and  while  it  modifies  the 
temperature,  also  causes  an  excessive  rainfall  At  Sitka 
the  mean  temperature  is  42°  9,  and  the  average  rainfall  about 
80  inches.  Alaska  will  never  have  any  great  agricultural 
value.  From  the  great  amount  of  rain  and  the  want  of 
heat,  cereals  grow,  but  will  not  ripen,  and  vegetables  de 
not  thrive.  Native  grasses  and  berries  grow  plentifully, 
but  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country  is  in  Ha  vast  forest*, 
in  the  furs  of  its  wild  animals,  and  in  the  fish  with  which 
its  rivers  and  seas  abound.  The  forests,  rising  from  the 
coast  and  covering  the  mountains  to  a  height  of  2000  feet, 
consist  of  a  very  durable  yellow  cedar,  spruce,  larch,  and 
fir  of  great  size,  and  also  cypress  and  hemlock.  The  wild 
animals  include  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  various  specie*  of 
bear,  and  also  many  fur-bearing  animals,  such  ss  the  wolf 
and  fox,  the  beaver,  ermine,  marten,  otter,  and  squirrel. 
Near  the  coast  and  islands  there  are  innumerable  for- 
bearing seals,  which  are  caught  in  great  numbers  by  the 
settlers;  but  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  and  the 
arduous  nature  of  the  work,  the  trapping  of  the  animals  of 
the  interior  is  left  to  the  Indiana.  The  salmon  abounds  is 
the  rivers,  and  there  are  great  banks  along  the  shores,  ths 
favourite  haunt  of  cod  and  other  fish.  About  eighty  whslen 
prosecute  their  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Alaska.  Coal  and 
iron  are  the  most  important  minerals,  but  the  value  of  tat 
deposits  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

The  population  is  very  limited,  consisting  of  8000  white* 
and  15,000  Indians,  with  some  Esquimaux  on  the  northern 
coast  The  Indians  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  number,  sad 
are  described  as  treacherous  and  discontented.  New  Arch- 
angel, now  called  Sitka,  in  the  island  of  Sitka,  in  67*  3* 
N.  lat,  and  135*  18'  W.  long.,  was  the  seat  of  the  Roans 
governor,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  United  State* 
authorities.  It  contains  about  1500  inhabitants,  is  ths 
residence  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  has  fortifications,  mags- 
tines,  and  a  magnetic  observatory.  Of  the  other  settle- 
ments, Fort  Nicholas  on  Cook's  Inlet,  and  Fort  St  Michael 
on  Norton  Sound,  are  the  more  important  The  adrairabJ* 
harbours  on  the  coast  and  the  great  navigable  river  Yukos 
afford  facilities  for  the  formation  of  new  settlements  and 
the  increase  of  trade  by  the  Americans.  At  the  junction 
of  the  Porcupine  river  and  the  Yukon  a  fort  wu  estab- 
lished by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1847.  (Set 
Whymper,  Travel*  in  Alaska  and  on  the  Tuion,  1868; 
DalL  Alatia  and  its  Resource*,  1870.) 

ALATRI,  the  ancient  Alatrium,  a  town  of  Italy,  6  mOet 
N.  of  Frosinone,  in  the  province  of  that  name,  which  anal 
1870  formed  part  of  the  papal  territory.  It  is  the  m 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  considerable  remains  of  Pekugiu 
antiquity.    Population  of  commune,  11,370. 

AL AV A,  one  of  the  Provincias  Yascongadas,  or  Basqo* 
Provinces,  in  the  north  of  Spain.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Guipuscoa  and  Bbcsv, 
on  the  E.  by  Navarre,  on  the  S.W.  by  Logrono,  and  cn 
the  W.  by  Burgos;  with  an  area  of  about  1200  squirt 
miles.  The  surface  of  Alava  is  very  mountainous,  espe- 
cially on  the  north,  where  a  part  of  the  Pyrenees  forms  ia 
natural  boundary.    It  is  separated  from  Logrono  by  tat 
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Ebro,  and  the  other  rivers  are  the  Zadorra  and  the  Ayuda. 
The.  soil  in  tho  valleys  is  fertile,  yielding  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruits.  Oil,  and  a  poor  kind  of 
wine  called  chocoli,  ore  also  produced.  Many  of  the 
mountains  are  clothed  with  forests  of  oak,  chestnuts, 
beeches,  and  other  trees,  and  contain  iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  marble.  Salt  is  also  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
The  manufactures  of  Ala va  are  unimportant ; 
cloth,  iron  ware,  earthenware,  hats,  and  shoes  being 
among  the  chief.  The  capital  of  the  province  is  Yitoria. 
Population  in  1870,  102,494. 

ALAVA,  Dow  Miami,  Rioabdo  d",  a  Spanish  general 
and  statesman,  born  at  Yitoria  in  1771.    He  served  first 
in  the  navy,  and  had  risen  to  be  captain  of  a  frigate  when 
he  exchanged  into  the  army,  receiving  corresponding  rank, 
la  politics  he  followed  a  very  devious  course.    At  the 
assembly  of  Bayonne,  in  1808,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  those  who  accepted  the  new  constitution 
from  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king  of  Spain.    In  1811,  when 
Joseph's  position  was  becoming  insecure,  Alava  joined  the 
national  independent  party,  who  were  fighting  in  alliance 
with  the  English.    The  Spanish  Cortes  appointed  him 
coinmiasary  at  the  English  headquarters,  and  Wellington, 
who  seems  to  have  regarded  him  with  great  favour,  made 
him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.     Before  the  close  of  the 
campaign  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
On  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  Alava  was  cast  into 
priaor,  but  the  influence  of  his  uncle  Ethenard,  the  in- 
quisitor, and  of  Wellington,  secured  his  speedy  release.  He 
soon  contrived  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  ap- 
pointed him  in  1815  ambassador  to  the  Hague.  Four 
i  later  he  was  recalled,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  marked 
i  he  had  shown  to  his  banished  fellow-countrymen. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1820  he  was 
chosen  by  the  province  of  Alava  to  represent  it  in  the 
Cortes,  where  he  became  conspicuous  in  the  party  of  the 
Exakadot,  and  in  1822  was  made  president    In  the 
latter  year  he  fought  with  the  militia  under  Ballasteros 
and  Murillo  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Cortes 
against  the  rebels.    When  the  French  invested  Cadis, 
Alava  was  commissioned  by  the  Cortes  to  treat  with  the 
Doc  d'Angouleme,  and  the  negotiations  resulted  in  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand,  who  pledged  himself  to  a  liberal 
policy.    No  sooner  had  he  regained  power,  however,  than 
he  ceased  to  hold  himself  bound  by  his  promises,  and  Alavn 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  first  to  Gibraltar  and  then  to  Eng- 
land. On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and, 
espousing  the  cause  of  Maria  Christina  against  Don  Carlos, 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  London  in  1834,  and  to 
Paris  in  1835.    After  the  insurrection  of  La  Granja,  he 
refused  to  sign  the  constitution  of  1812,  declaring  himself 
tired  of  taking  new  oaths,  and  was  consequently  obliged 
to  retire  to  France,  where  he  died  at  Bareges  in  1843. 

ALAY  (lit.  a  triumphant  procession),  a  Turkish  cere- 
mony observed  on  the  assembling  of  the  forces  Ct  the  out- 
break of  war.  Its  essential  feature  is  tho  publio  display 
of  the  sacred  standard  of  Mahomet,  which  may  be  seen 
only  by  Moslems  and  touched  only  by  the  emirs.  On  one 
occasion,  when,  owing  to  a  long  interval  of  peace,  this 
rale  had  been  forgotten,  the  Christians,  who  had  witnessed 
the  spectacle  in  largo  numbers,  were  cruelly  massacred. 
The  procession  in  which  the  standard  is  carried  is  headed 
by  artisans  bearing  the  implements  of  their  respective 
trades. 

ALB,  or  Albs,  a  vestment  of  white  linen,  hanging  down 
to  the  feet,  worn  by  priests  at  all  the  more  solemn  services 
of  the  church.  '  It  corresponds  to  the  surplice  of  the 
ftiglkh  clergy,  the  difference  being  that  the  alb  is  closer  in 
deeves,  and  bound  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle.    In  the 
it  was  customary  for  the  neophytes  who 


were  baptised  on  Easter-day  to  wear  an  alb  for  tho  eight 
days  following,  and  hence  the  Sunday  after  Easter  was 
called  Dominioa  in  Albit. 

ALBA,  the  ancient  Alba  Pompeia,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Cuneo,  situated  on  the  Tanaro,  30  miles 
S.E  of  Turin.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a 
cathedral,  founded  in  1486,  as  well  as  other  churches  and 
religious  establishments.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  cattle, 
and  the  surrounding  district  is  very  fertile,  producing  "ifr, 
wine,  oil,  grain,  and  fruits,  and  also  marble  and  rock-salt 
Population  of  the  commune  (1865),  9687. 

ALBA  LONG  A,  the  most  ancient  town  in  Latium, 
was  situated  15  miles  S.E  from  Homo,  on  a  ridge  be- 
tween the  mountain  and  the  lake  that  were  both  called 
from  it  Albania.  It  derived  its  name  probably  from  its 
elevated  or  Alpine  situation,  the  story  of  the  white  sow 
discovered  by  iEneos  on  landing  (Virgil,  Jlneid,  iii.  390- 
392)  being  of  course  mythical  Little  beyond  the  bare 
fact  of  its  existence  for  a  considerable  period  as  the  foremost 
town  in  Latium  con  be  accepted  as  strictly  historical. 
According  to  the  legendary  accounts,  it  was  founded  by 
Ascanius,  the  son  of  ASneas,  300,  or,  as  a  later  version 
has  it,  360  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Four- 
teen kings,  whose  names  are  all  preserved,  are  said  to  have 
reigned  over  it  in  succession.  The  names,  however,  aro 
evidently  on  invention,  having  probably  this  substratum  of 
historic  truth,  that  the  ruling  family  belonged  to  the 
Silvion  gnu.  The  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
under  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  its  inhabitants  removed  to 
Rome.  Several  of  the  patrician  families,  such  as  the 
Julii,  CuriaHi,  ServilU,  Tullii,  Quhuii,  ascribed  their  origin 
to  these  immigrants  from  Alba. 

ALBACETE,  one  of  the  new  provinces  of  Spain,  was 
formed  in  1833  out  of  districts  taken  from  Murcia  and 
New  Castile.  It  is  bounded  on  tho  N.  by  Cuenoa,  on 
the  E  by  Valencia  and  Alicant,  on  the  S.  by  Murcia, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Ciudad  Real  and  Jaen.  The  area  is 
5971  square  miles.  The  province  is  generally  hilly,  some 
of  the  peaks  of  the  sierras  rising  to  a  height  of  6000  feet; 
but  it  contains  rich  plains  and  many  fertile  valleys.  Tho 
principal  rivers  are  the  Mundo  in  the  southern  and  the 
Jucar  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province ;  and  there  are 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Some  parts  of  the  country  have 
a  bare  appearance,  being  destitute  of  wood,  but  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Al cares  is  covered  with  fruit  trees,  and  pre- 
sents the  aspect  of  a  garden.  Agriculture  is  in  a  tolerably 
prosperous  state,  more  advanced  than  in  the  centre  of 
Castile,  bit  less  so  than  in  the  rich  districts  of  Murcia 
and  Valencia.  Cereals,  pulse,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  aro 
produced,  as  well  as  wine  of  fair  quality,  and  excellent, 
honey.  Saffron  also  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  and 
some  attention  is  given  to  the  keeping  of  silk  worms. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  devote  themselves  to  tho  rearing 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  bulls  of  AlbaceUs  ore  in 
request  for  bull-fights ;  there  is  a  good  breed  of  mules, 
and  the  horses  of  the  province  have  long  mounted  tho 
Spanish  cavalry.  Manufactures  are  confined  to  the  spin- 
ning of  hemp,  and  the  making  of  coarse  cloths,  porcelain, 
earthenware,  ->nd  cutlery.  There  are  several  distilleries, 
and  a  considerable  trado  in  wood.  The  district  is  rich  in 
minerals,  including  silver,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  sulphur, 
gypsum,  and  coal ;  but,  excepting  stones  and  marble  for 
building  purposes,  they  are  little  wrought  In  addition 
to  agricultural  produce,  small  quantities  of  sine,  iron,  and 
sulphur  are  exported  There  are  numerous  mineral 
springs,  chiefly  sulphureous,  and  hot  as  well  as  cold,  at 
various  places  in  the  province.  Among  the  chief  towns 
are  Albacete,  Chinchilla,  Bonillo,  and  Alcarez.  The  rail- 
way from  Madrid  to  Valencia  traverses  the  province,  and 
at  Chinchilla  a  line  branches  southward  to  Murcia. 
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The  state  of  education  throughout  the  province  ia  very  low. 
In  the  town  of  Albaceto,  where  it  lb  beet,  little  more  than 
half  the  population  can  read ;  while  at  Yeate,  where  it  ia 
worst,  the  proportion  is  only  1  in  15.  The  graver  Crimea 
are  of  infrequent  occurrence ;  'bat  the  inhabitants  always 
wear  arms,  and  offences  against  the  person  are  numerous. 
Population  in  1867,  221,444. 

Albacetx,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, ia  situated  about  140  miles  S.R  of  Madrid,  and  ia  a 
station  on  the  railway  between  Madrid  and  Valencia.  It 
b  surrounded  by  a  fertile  plain,  and  has  considerable  trade 
in  saffron  and  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the  district. 
A  great  market,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  ia  held  annu- 
ally in  September,  and  extends  over  several  days.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  has  several  churches,  two  hospitals, 
and  a  normal  school.  At  one  time  it  had'  an  extensive 
trade  in  cutlery,  from  which  it  received  the  name  of  the 
Sheffield  of  Spain.  This  manufacture  has  been  very  much 
reduced  by  the  importation  of  cutlery  from  England  and 
Germany,  but  Albacete  ia  still  famous  for  its  daggers, 
which  are  held  in  high  repute  and  much  worn  by  the 
Spaniards.  They  are  formidable  weapons,  of  coarse  manu- 
facture, but  with  richly-ornamented  handles,  and  frequently 
bear  proverbial  inscriptions  suitable  to  their  murderous' 
appearance.    Population,  15,150. 

AL  B  AN,  St,  usually  styled  the  pro  to  martyr  of  Britain, 
was  born  at  Verulamium,  and  flourished  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  century.  In  his  youth  he  took  a  journey  to 
Rome  in  company  with  Amphibalus,  a  monk  of  Caerleon, 
and  served  seven  years  as  a  soldier  under  the  Emperor 
Diocletian.  On  his  return  home  he  settled  at  Verulamium, 
and,  influenced  by  the  example  and  instructions  of  Amphi- 
balus, renounced  the  errors  of  paganism,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  and  became  a  convert  to  the  Christian 
religion.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Alban  suffered 
martyrdom  during  the  great  persecution  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  ;  but  authors  differ  as  to  the  precise  date. 
Bede,  who  gives  a  full  account  of  the  event,  fixes  it  in  286 ; 
some  refer  it  to  the  year  296 ;  while  Usher  reckons  it 
amongst  the  events  of  303.  Between  400  and  500  years 
after  St  Al ban's  death,  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  built 
a  large  and  stately  monastery  near  Verulamium  to  his 
memory,  and  around  it  the  present  town  of  St  Albans  was 
gradually  erected. 

ALBAN  I,  or  Album,  Fkahcbsoo  (1578-1660),  a 
celebrated  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Bologna.  His 
father  was  a  silk  merchant,  and  intended  to  bring  up  bis 
son  to  the  same  occupation ;  but  Albani  was  already,  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  filled  with  so  strong  an  Inclination  for 
painting,  that  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  art  His  first  master  was  Denis  Calvert, 
with  whom  Guido  Beni  was  at  the  same  time  a  pnpiL  He 
was  soon  left  by  Calvart  entirely  to  the  can  of  Guido,  and 
contracted  with  him  a  close  friendship  He  followed  Guido 
to  the  school  of  the  Caracci;  but  after  this,  owing  to 
mutual  rivalry,  their  friendship  began  gradually  to  cool 
They  kept  up  for  a  long  time  a  keen  competition,  and  their 
mutual  emulation  called  forth  some  of  their  best  produc- 
tions. Notwithstanding  this  rivalry,  they  still  spoke  of 
each  other  with  the  highest  esteem.  Albani,  after  having 
greatly  improved  himself  in  the  school  of  the  Caracci, 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  opened  an  academy  and  resided 
for  many  years.  Here  he  painted,  after  the  designs  of 
Annibal  Caracci,  the  whole  of  the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  St 
Diego  in  the  church  of  San  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli.  His 
beat  frescoes  are  those  on  mythological  subjects,  of  which 
there  is  a  large  number  in  the  Verospi  Palace,  now  Tor- 
Ionia.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  he  returned  to  Bologna, 
where  he  married  a  second  time,  and  resided  till  his  death 
In  the  enjoyment  of  much  domestic  happiness  and  general 


esteem.  His  wife  and  children  were  very  beautiful,  set 
served  him  for  models.  But  while  thus  studying  free 
nature,  his  love  of  artificial  refinement  and  conventional 
expression  was  so  great,  that  even  his  best  works  are  deS 
cient  in  breadth  and  vigour,  as  well  as  in  unaffected  grsa 
aad  natural  feeling.  The  learning  displayed  in  the  con- 
position  of  his  pictures,  and  their  minute  elaboratioc 
and  exquisite  finish,  gave  them  great  celebrity,  and  enu'-L* 
them  to  a  distinctive  place  among  the  products  of  tie 
Bolognese  school. 

"  In  point  of  origins!  invention,"  tart  Land,  "Albani  is  superior  -x 
Domeniohino,  perhaps  to  any  other  of  the  school ;  and  in  his  rtpr*- 
tentation  of  female  forma,  according  to  Menga,  ho  has  no  equal.  It 
tome  he  ia  denominated  the  Anacreon  of  painting.  Like  that  poet, 
with  his  short  odea,  so  Albani,  from  hit  small  paintings,  acquire! 
great  reputation ;  and  aa  the  one  sing*  Vennt  and  the  Lovea,  and  niiiii 
end  boys,  to  does  the  artist  hold  up  to  the  eye  the  tame  deli  .v.* 
and  graceful  subjects.  Nature,  indeed,  formed,  the  perusal  of 
poets  inclined,  and  fortune  encouraged  his  genius  for  this  kind  d 
painting ;  and  possessing  a  contort  and  twelve  children,  all  of  to- 
pritinglMSUty,  he  was  at  the  same  time  blest  with  the  fcw*s 
models  for  the  pursuit  of  his  studies.  He  bad  s  villa  moat  dehfht 
fully  situated,  which  further  presented  him  with  s  variety  of  ©bjte* 
enabling  him  to  represent  the  beautiful  rural  views  so  familiar  tt 
hit  eye. 

A  great  number  of  hia  works  are  at  Bologna.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  pictures  are  the  "  Four  Seasons  f 
"  Diana  and  Venus,*  in  the  Florentine  gallery;  the  "Toilet 
of  Venus,"  in  the  Louvre ;  "  Venus  landing  at  Cythera," 
in  the  Ghigi  palace  at  Rome,  dec  Among  the  best  of  hu 
sacred  subjects  are  a  "  St  Sebastian  "  and  an  "  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,"  both  in  the  church  of  St  Sebastian  st 
Roma  He  was  among  the  first  of  the  Italian  painters  I) 
devote  himself  to  the  painting  of  cabinet  pictures, 

ALBANIA,  a  country  of  considerable  extent,  whidi 
though  frequently  ruled  by  turbulent  and  nearly  in  depend 
ent  chiefs,  ranks  aa  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Turko-i 
empire.    The  tract  of  land  to  which  this  name  ia  no* 
applied  extends  from  394  to  43°  N.  1st,  and  from  18*  24 
to  21°  48'  R  long. ;  from  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro  in  the  norti 
to  the  Gulf  of  Arte  in  the  south,  and  from  the  coast  d 
the  Adriatic  Sea  and  Ionian  Sea  on  the  weet  to  an  irregular 
ill-defined  line  inland  towards  the  east,  roughly  indicated 
in  its  northern  part  by  the  Tchar  Dagh,  the  ancient  Sctzrdu, 
a  part  of  the  Hsemus  or  Balkan  range,  and  southwards  by 
the  Pindus  chain,  or  rather  the  portions  of  it  now  called 
the  mountains  of  Sagori,  Metxovo,  and  SulL    Within  these 
limits  ia  included  the  ancient  Epirru,  corresponding  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  country  now  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  Albania,  and  divided  from 
Albania,  properly  so  called,  by  the  river  Voyutra  or  Vwsa, 
which  enters  the  Adriatic  a  few  miles  north  of  Avlonx 
Albania,  therefore,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Dalmabi. 
Montenegro  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Moroka),  and  Bosnia;  on  the  E.  by  Scrvia  and  tst 
Turkish  province  of  Rum-ili,  in  which  Macedonia,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  ia  included ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Hellu 
or  Northern  Greece,  which  was  the  Turkish  province  oi 
Livadia  before  Greece  regained  its  independence,  and  from 
which  it  ia  separated  by  the  river  Gar  In  or  Suli  The 
superficial  area  of  Albania  ia  estimated  at  about  18,944 
square  miles,  and  it  has  a  coast-lino  of  about  280  nulai 
from  north  to  south,  without  reckoning  indentations,  & 
It  nowhere  extends  more  than  100  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  in  the  southern  part  not  more  than  30  miles. 

According  to  the  most  recent  division  of  the  Turkish 
empire  into  eyaleta,  sanjaks,  and  livas,  Albania  is  etc- 
prehended  in  three  eyaleta,  namely,  Uskub  or  Usknp 
in  the  north;  Roumelia,  which  also  includes  part  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  centre;  and  Tania,  corresponding  pretff 
nearly  to  the  ancient  Epiryu,  in  the  south.  The  eta 
towns  of  these  eyaleta  are  respectively  Scutari,  Moosstu. 
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and  Joannirta,  sometimes  written  Janina  or  Yanina ;  and 
these  divisions  are  therefore  spoken  of  by  some  writers  as 
the  pmhnliVg  of  Scutari,  Monaatir,  and  Joannina.  The 
divisions  chiefly  recognised  by  the  Albanians  themselves 
are  those  formed  by  the  varieties  of  the  native  tribes. 
Colonel  Leake,  who  is  considered  one  of  the  best  informed 
authorities  on  this  head,  divides  them  into  the  Ngege  or 
Ghegides,  whose  principal  towns  are  Dulcigno,  Scutari,  and 
Daraxeo ;  the  Toake  or  Toskides,  who  occupy  Be  rat  and 
F.lbasan ;  the  Liape,  a  poor  and  predatory  racef  who  in- 
habit the  mountains  between  the  Toake  and  Del  vino  ;  and 
the  Tsami,  who  inhabit  the  most  southerly  district,  and 
whose  principal  towns  are  Suli  and  Paramithia.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  the  interior  being  traversed  by  a 
range  which  forms  a  prolongation  of  the  Dinario  Alps, 
and  which  is  continued  southwards  in  the  Pindus  range. 
These  mountains,  from  which  numerous  spurs  are  thrown 
oat  to  the  east  and  west,  run  in  a  direction  from  north  to 
south,  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Tchax  Dagh.  Along  the 
southern  part  of  the  coast-line,  and  parallel  with  it,  run  the 
Khimara  mountains,  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Aero- 
emitOTMM  range,  terminating  northwards  in  the  bold  head- 
land of  Cape  Gloasa  There  are  three  lakes  of  great  size 
in  Albania — Scutari  in  the  north,  Okhrida  in  the  centre, 
and  Joannina  in  the  south.  The  rivers  for  the  most  part 
are  short,  and  run,  generally  speaking,  from  east  to  west, 
or  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  The  Moroka  and  Zenta 
enter  the  lake  of  Scutari,  which  is  connected  with  the  sea 
by  the  Boyana,  that  flows  into  the  Adriatic  near  Dulcigno. 
The  White  Drin,  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  the 
Black  Drin,  running  northwards  from  Lake  Okhrida,  form 
the  head  streams  of  the  Drin.  The  principal  streams  in 
addition  to  these  are  the  Skombia,  Voyutza,  Calamas, 
Arts,  and  Qurla  (the  ancient  Acheron),  with  its  tributary 
the  Vuy6  (the  ancient  Cocytip).  The  climate  is  generally 
healthy,  though  cold  and  bleak  in  the  highlands;  the 
wanner  regions  along  the  coast  are  also  frequently  visited 
by  cold  northerly  winds. 

Albania  includes  not  only  the  ancient  Epirtu,  but  also 
part  of  the  ancient  Macedonia,  lUyria,  and  Chaonia. 
This  country  was  in  early  times,  as  now,  distinguished  by 
the  rude  valour  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  remote  situation, 
and  the  want  of  union  among  its  tribes,  generally  pre- 
vented it  from  acting  any  conspicuous  part  in  Grecian 
politics.  The  only  remarkable  exception  occurs  in  the  reign 
of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirua  (296-272  b.c.  ),  who  was  justly 
ranked  among  the  greatest  captains  of  antiquity.  After  his 
death  the  country  was  again  split  into  a  number  of  petty 
•tatos,  which  were  unable  to  resist  the  muted  strength  of 
Uaoedon ;  and  to  that  kingdom  Epirus  continued  subject 
•ill  both  were  alike  subdued  by  the  Soman  arms  (167  kg.) 

It  was  during  the  time  of  the  Greek  empire  that  the 
name  of  Albania  was  first  given  tq  this  district  During 
i  of  the  empire  the  Albanians  gradually  rose  to 
and  at  last  to  independence.  Their  valour 
them  to  maintain  their  ground  against  the  Bul- 
garians, who  had  occupied  all  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Greece.  Nor  were  they  less  successful  against  the  Turks, 
a  more  formidable  enemy.  Under  the  command  of  the 
celebrated  George  Castriot,  called  by  the  Turks  Grander- 
bag,  they  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  Mahomet  IL,  the  con- 
queror  of  Constantinople.  That  powerful  monarch  entered 
Albania  only  to  experience  a  succession  of  defeats,  and  was 
at  length  compelled  to  acknowledge  its  independence  by  a 
formal  treaty.  On  the  death  of  Scanderbeg,  the  Turks 
redoubled  their  efforts  against  Albania,  which  was  at 
length  reduced  to  a  state  of  nominal  subjection.  The 
siege  of  Scutari,  in  1478,  formed  the  termination  of  this 
memorable  struggle    The  subjection,  however,  was  always 
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mountainous  districts  still  preserved  their  inder. 
It  was  the  motives  of  pay  and  plunder,  rather 
pulsion,  that  brought  these  hardy  soldiers  into  the  Turkish 
ranks.  In  proportion  as  the  Ottoman  empire  declined 
in  vigour,  its  hold  of  Albania  became  less  firm  j  and  the 
vigorous  and  enterprising  genius  of  Ali  Pasha  again  con- 
verted this  dependency  into  what  might  almost  be  called  a 
separate  kingdom. 

In  the  grand  insurrection  of  Greece  (1821-1829),  the 
Albanians,  accustomed  to  view  with  disdain  the  Ottoman 
yoke,  showed  a  considerable  disposition  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Greeks,  and  their  co-operation  would  have 
almost  ensured  success.  But  the  Greeks,  imprudently  and 
unhappily,  could  not  divest  themselves  of  the  feelings  of 
enmity  cherished  during  the  long  series  of  wars  which  Ali 
had  waged  against  them  At  the  siege  of  Tripolixa 
(October  5,  1821)  overtures  were  made  to  them  by  a  corps 
of  3000  Albanians,  who  formed  part  of  the  garrison ;  bat 
the  Greeks,  having  succeeded  in  entering  the  place,  began 
a  dreadful  and  indiscriminate  massacre,  in  which  the 
Albanians  were  not  spared.  At  the  siege  of  Arte,  al- 
though the  capture  was  much  facilitated  by  the' 
over  of  a  corps  of  Albanians,  the  Greeks  treated 
extremely  ilL  The  Albanian  nation  was  thus  forcibly 
thrown  into  the  arms  of  the  Porte,  to  which  it  has  since 
continued  nominally  subject  The  allegiance  of  the  Alba- 
nians, however,  to  Turkey  rests  on  a  very  precarious  basis 
even  at  the  present  day,  and,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the 
Crimean  war  many  Albanian  chiefs  fought  under  the 
against  the  combined  forces  of  England, 
key. 

The  inhabitants  of  Albania  are  estimated  at  1,200.000,  of 
whom  a  considerable  proportion  are  Turks  and  Greeks;  but 
the  basis  of  the  population  consists  of  the  original  race, 
called  Arnauta  About  half  of  the  entire  population  are 
Mahometans;  of  the  other  moiety,  about  520,000  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Latin 
Church.  The  conversion  of  those  who  profess  Maho- 
metaniam  has  been,  however,  very  imperfect  and  chiefly 
induced  by  political  motives.  In  every  family  the  males 
usually  go  to  the  mosque,  the  females  to  church ;  and  some 
members  of  a  family  are  seen  in  the  most  amicable  manner 
eating  from  the  same  table,  and  even  from  the  same  plate, 
meats  forbidden  to  the  others.  With  the  Turks,  accord- 
ingly, infidel  and  Albanian  are  terms  nearly  synonymous. 
The  native  Albanian  is  of  middle  stature;  his  face  is 
oval,  with  high  cheek-bones ;  his  neck  long ;  his  chest  full 
and  broad.  His  sir  is  erect  and  majestic  to  a  degree  which 
never  fails  to  strike  the  traveller.  He  holds  in  utter  eon- 
tempt  that  dissimulation  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Greek,  and,  unlike  the  Turk,  he  is  gay,  lively,  and  active. 
Averse,  however,  to  regular  industry,  his  whole  delight  is 
in  arms  and  plunder.  He  goes  constantly  armed;  and 
there  are  few  Albanians  who  have  not,  in  the  prime  of 
their  life,  belonged  to  some  of  the  numerous  bands  oi 
robbers  who  infest  the  mountains  of  their  native  country, 
of  Thesealy,  and  of  Macedonia.  This  occupation  carriec 
with  it  no  disgrace:  it  is  common  for  the  Albanian  to 
mention  circumstances  which  occurred  "when  ha  was  a 
robber."  In  proportion  as  the  trade  of  robbing  becomes 
overstocked,  part  of  those  engaged  in  it  seek  employment 
in  the  service  of  the  sultan  and  the  different  pashas 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  by  all  of  whom  the  Alba 
nians  are  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  their  troops.  ' 

This  fierce  and  haughty  race  display  a  greater  degree  of 
contempt  for  the  female  sex  than  is  usual  even  among  the 
most  barbarous  nations.  The  females  are  literally  regarded 
as  inferior  animals,  and  treated  accordingly;  but  m  the 
country  districts  they  are  not  confined  or  veiled,  as  is  i 
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,  which  are  usually  made  of  fine  scarlet 
1  classes,  though  picturesque  in  appear- 
!y  dirty  in  their  habits,  and  seldom 


The  national  costume  of  the  Albanians  is  handsome  in 
appearance,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Highland 
dress.  It  consists  of  a  cotton  shirt;  a  white  woollen 
fueianeUa  or  kilt,  which  reaches  to  the  knees ;  a  jacket ;  a 
sash  round  the  waist,  in  which  pistols  and  a  yataghan  are 
commonly  carried ;  coloured  leggings ;  sandals ;  and  a  red 
cap,  round  which  some  twist  a  shawl  or  scarf.  The  chiefs 
and  wealthy  Albanians  generally  wear  a  jacket  and  vest  of 
velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  metal  greaves 
oyer  their  leggings,  which  are 
cloth.   The  poorer 

ance,  are  extremely  dirty  in  their  habits, 
change  their  clothes.  As  s  protection  from  the  weather, 
every  Albanian  has  a  capote,  at  rough  shaggy  mantle  with 
•  hood  attached,  and  usually  mads  of  horse-hair  stuff  or 
coarse  woollen  doth.  The  dress  of  the  females  is  more 
various,  and  often  fantastical  A  singular  custom  prevails 
among  the  girls  of  stringing  together  the  pieces  of  money 
which  they  have  collected  for  their  portion,  and  wearing 
them  upon  their  heads.  Some  of  them  have  their  hair 
hanging  down  in  braids  to  a  great  length,  loaded  with  this 
species  of  ornament 

Scutari,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  now  considered  the 
chief  town  of  Albania.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  inland 
trade,  and  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants.  Prisrend, 
in  the  north-east,  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  firearms 
and  cutlery,  and  has  a  population  of  25,000.  Monaatir, 
or  Bitolia,  although  the  capital  of  the  eyalet  of  Boumelia, 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  within  the  confines  of  Albania. 
It  has  a  large  transit  trade  between  eastern  and  western 
Turkey.  Joannina,  with  36,000  inhabitants,  situated  on 
the  south  west  shore  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  was  the 
capital  of  Albania  in  the  time  of  Ali  Pasha,  and  was  his 
stronghold  as  well  as  the  seat  of  his  government  The  other 
important  towns  of  the  interior  are  Jacova,  Tirana,  Okhrida, 
Elbasan,  Delvino,  and  Metxovo.  The  principal  seaports 
and  river-ports  are  Dulcigno,  Durazzo,  Parga,  Prevesa,  and 
Arta. 

The  commerce  of  Albania  is  chiefly  carried  on  through 
Arta  and  Prevesa,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Arta.  The  principal  merchants,  however,  are 
Greeks  residing  at  Joannina,  among  whom  a  very  active 
commercial  spirit  appears  to  prevail  The  exports  consist 
almost  entirely  of  unmanufactured  produce,  live  stock,  and 
provisions,  and  comprise  valonia  (the  cup  of  the  acorn  of 
the  Valonia  oak,  used  in  tanning),  raw  silk,  cheese,  raw 
hides,  drugs,  dye-woods,  sheep,  horses,  and  salted  meats. 
Notwithstanding  its  mountainous  character,  the  fertility  of 
its  plains  affords  a  surplus  of  grain,  of  which  a  considerable 
quantity  is  sent  to  Italy,  the  Ionian  Isles,  Malta,  and 
other  places.  The  vine,  olive,  pomegranate,  orange,  lemon, 
mulberry,  and  fig  are  also  cultivated.  Wool  is  exported, 
chiefly  unmanufactured,  but  partly  also  wrought  into  coarse 
doth.  Other  important  articles  of  export  are  oil,  tobacco  of 
good  quality,  cotton,  and  cotton  yarn.  Some  cargoes  of  wood 
for  building  and  firewood  are  annually  sent  to  Malta.  The 
chief  imports  consist  of  woollen  cloths,  used  for  winter 
coverings.  For  this  purpose  the  preference  is  given  to  a 
coarser  and  cheaper  kind  than  any  that  is  usually  manu- 
factured in  Great  Britain.  This  is  supplied  from  Germany. 
Fire-anna,  cutlery,  gunpowder,  hardware,  coffee,  end  sugar 
are  also  imported.  The  manufactures  of  Albania  are  few 
and  unimportant,  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  capote*, 
embroidery  on  doth  and  vdvet,  fire-arms  and  cutlery  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  gun  and  pistol  stocks— all  for  ' 


Pasha;  Rev.  T.  &  Hngnes*s  Travel*  in  SieHy,  Greece,  md 
Albania;  Leake's  Travel*  m  Northern  Greece;  Mrs  Mar? 
A.  Walker's  Through  Macedonia  to  the  Albanian  Lake*. 

ALBANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  country  of  Ask, 
bounded,  according  to  Strabo,  on  the  W.  by  Iberia,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  N.  by  Sarmatia,  on  the 
8.  by  Armenia  and  the  -river  Cyrus  (Kovry  The  country 
formerly  called  Albania  corresponds  with  the  modern 
Daghittan,  Schirvan,  and  Leghietan,  and  is  extremely 
fertile,  owing  to  the  alluvial  deposits  made  by  the  river 
Cyrus.  The  ancient  historians  describe  the  Albanians 
as  tall,  strong-bodied,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  •  very 
graceful  appearance.  The  Albanians  were  originally  a 
nomad  race,  and  never  devoted  themselves  ts  agriculture 
or  commerce.  They  became  known  to  the  Romans  during 
Pompey's  expedition  in  pursuit  of  Mithridates  (65  txc), 
against  which  they  opposed  a  force  of  60,000  infantry 
and  22,000  cavalry.    Though  Pompey  exacted  from  them 


pendent 

ALBANO,  a  town  and  lake  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 

no.    The  town  is  much 


See  the  Journey  through  Albania  and  Turkey  of  Mr 
J.  Cam  Hobhouso  (Lord  Broughton);  Travel*  in  the  Ionian 
I*le*,  Albania,  Sic,  by  Sir  Henry  Holland,  who  resided  for 
some  time  in  the  capacity  of  physician  at  the  court  of  Ali 


Italy,  about  14  miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  The 
admired  for  the  picturesque  scenery  around  it  It 
built,  and  the  Roman  aqueduct  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity  are  in  tolerable  preservation.  It  contains  s 
cathedral,  and  there  are  many  handsome  villas  of  the 
Roman  nobles  in  the  vicinity.  Population,  6400.  Ths 
lake  of  Albano,  lying  to  ths  N.E.  of  the  town,  occupies 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  of  a  beautiful 
oval  form,  surrounded  with  high  wooded  banks,  and  about 
7  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  long  been  an  object 
of  attraction  to  the  painter  and  the  traveller.  In  ths 
fourth  century  of  ancient  Rome,  during  the  siege  of  Vsu, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the  waters  of  this  lake, 
and  the  oracle  declared  that  there  was  no  hope  of  success 
against  Veii  while  the  Alban  lake  was  allowed  thus  to 
swelL  This  prompted  the  Romans  to  drain  it  by  a  tunnel 
cut  through  the  rock,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  4  feet 
wide,  and  6  high,  which  is  still  perfect  This  outlet  keep 
the  surface  of  the  lake  at  the  height  of  920  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Monte  Oavo,  the  ancient  Albania, 
rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  to  a  height  of  3000 
feet,  and  commands  a  magnificent  prospect  On  its  sum- 
mit stood  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis. 

ALBANY,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of  ths 
state  of  New  York  and  of  the  county  of  Albany,  pictu- 
resquely situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country  on  ths 
western  bank  of  the  Hudson,  145  miles  from  New  York  It 
is,  for  an  American  dty,  irregularly  laid  out,  and  much  of 
its  architecture  is  poor,  although  it  contains  sei 
fine  buildings,  and  many  of  its  more  recently  made 
broad  and  handsome.    The  Capitol,  a  brown 
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edifice,  115  feet  by  90,  built  in  1807|  faces  a  square  called 
Capitol  Park ;  and  opposite  it,  on  the  eastern  side  of  ths 
square,  are  the  State  Hall  and  City  Hall,  both  con- 
structed of  white  marble.  There  are  several  beautiful 
churches,  including  a  large  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
Among  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  Albany 
may  be  mentioned  the  university,  incorporated  in  1852, 
giving  instruction  in  most  branches  of  education,  especially 
practical  science  and  law ;  a  medical  college ;  an  academy, 
and  other  schools  of  various  grades;  a  large  observatory, 
the  state  library,  with  about  90,000  volumes;  and  the 
Albany  Institute  for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  icieo- 
tific  information.  Albany  is  an  important  centre  of  trade, 
being  situated  at  the  point  where  the  united  Eris  and 
Csamplain  canals  join  the  Hudson,  and  possessing  good 
railway  communication  with  most  cities  of  ths  United 
States.  The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  timber,  wheat, 
barley,  wool,  and  tobacco,  enormous  quantities  of  which, 
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etjoxudl/  of  tlio  first-mentioned,  p«iss  through  the  city 
mnually.  Besides  its  transit  trade,  its  numerous  foundries, 
its  breweries,  carriage  and  tat  manufactories,  and  tanneries 
are  of  importance.  In  1873,  636  Teasels  (83  lading  and 
352  unrigged  Teasels  and  101  steamers),  of  68,6b2  tons, 
belonged  to  the  port  Albany  was  founded  by  the  Dutch 
in  1«23,  and  is  thus  one  of  the  oldest  European  settle- 
ments in  the  United  States,  dating  sixteen  years  after 
that  of  Jamestown  in  Virginia.  It  was  captured  by  the 
British  in  1664,  who  changed  its  name  from  BeaTerwyck 
or  Williamstadt  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany. 
It  received  its  charter  in  1686,  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  New  York  in  1797.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  twenty  aldermen,  and  is  divided  into  ten  wards.  Popu- 
lation in  1870,  69,422 ;  number  of  families,  14,105  ;  and 
of  dwellings,  8748. 

ALBANY,  Louisa  Mx&u.  Caxouxx,  Couktiss  of, 
daughter  of  Prince  OustaTus  Adolphus  of  Stolberg-Oedern, 
was  born  at  Mons  on  the  27th  Sept.  1753,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Albany  in  1772,  when  she  married  the  Pretender, 
Charles  Edward,  grandson  of  James  IL  of  England.  Her 
host,  id  was  much  older  than  herself,  and  their  union 
proTtd  very  unhappy.  There  were  no  children,  and  the 
Pretender,  wbo  was  a  confirmed  drunkard,  treated  his  wife 
with  such  brutality  that  her  health  and  even  her  life  were 
endangersd.  In  1780  she  obtained  a  legal  separation,  and 
entrusted  herself  to  the  care  of  her  husband's  brother,  the 
Cardinal  of  York,  who  placed  her  in  a  convent,  and  after- 
wards removed  her  to  his  own  house  at  Rome.  Here  she 
wu  frequently  visited  by  the  poet  Alfieri,  who  made  her 
the  object  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  only  pure  attach- 
ment of  his  life,  and  who,  according  to  his  own  avowal, 
was  indebted  to  her  influence  for  all  that  was  best  in  his 
works.  '  (See  Airaai.)  In  1788  she  was  freed  from  her 
bonds  by  the  death  of  the  Pretender,  and  in  the  same  year 
she  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  married  to  Alfieri.  For 
the  remainder  of  hsr  life  she  resided  at  Florence,  where 
the  continued  to  be  known  as  Countess  of  Albany,  and 
distinguished  herself  as  a  patroness  of  literary  men  and 
artists.  Alfieri  died  at  her  house  in  1803,  and  in  1810 
she  caused  a  monument  to  his  memory,  by  Canova,  to  be 
erected  in  tho  church  of  San  Croca.  With  the  death  of 
the  Cardinal  of  York  in  1807  the  Stuart  line  became 
extinct,  and  the  countess,  who  died  on  the  29th  January 
1824,  was  the  last  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Albany. 
She  was  buried  beside  Alfieri  in  tho  church  of  San  Croce. 

ALBATEGNI,  an  Arabian  astronomer,  whose  proper 
name  is  Mohammed  Ibn  Jdbir  Ibn  Send*  Abu  Abdillah, 
derived  this  appellation  from  Batan  in  Mesopotamia,  his 
native  town,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  chief.  His 
astronomical  observations  extended  from  877  A.D.  to  his 
d.^th  in  929,  and  were  principally  conducted  at  Rakkah 
or  Aracta,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  at  Antioch  in  Syria.  His 
principal  work,  Zidj*  Sabi,  the  original  MS.  of  which  is 
in  the  Vatican,  was  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by 
Plato  Tiburtinus  at  Nuremberg  in  1537,  under  the  title  Dt 
fkientia  Stdlarum,  and  reprinted  at  Bologna  in  1645. 
Among  the  unpublished  works  of  Albatcgni  are  commen- 
t-iries  on  the  Almagctt  and  Makalat  of  Ptolemy,  and  a 
Trtatiu  on  Astronomy  and  Gtography.  Instead  of  tho 
tables  of  Ptolemy,  which  were  imperfect,  he  computed  now 
ones;  these  were  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  Rakkah,  and 
were  long  used  as  the  best  among  the  Arabs.  Albatcgni 
gives  the  motion  of  the  sun's  apogee  since  Ptolemy's  time, 
ts  well  as  the  motion  of  the  stars,  which  he  estimated  at 
I"  in  70  years.  He  makes  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
23*  35'.  His  determination  of  tho  length  of  the  tropical 
fear  is  more  exact  than  that  of  Ptolemy,  being  only  2m. 
26a  short.  Upon  his  observations  were  founded  the  Al- 
phonsino  tables  of  tho  moon's  motion.    Ho  first  substi- 


tuted sine.-*  for  chords,  an  I  also  introduced  into  tngououictry 
the  use  of  tangents  and  versed  sincx  Ou  account  of  his 
discoveries,  the  chief  of  which  u  the  motion  of  tho  sun's 
apogee,  he  has  been  called  the  Arabian  Ptolemy,  and  ha» 
been  placed  by  some  at  the  head  of  Arabian  astronomers. 

ALBATROSS,  a  genus  of  aquatic  birds  (Diomedta), 
closely  allied  to  the  Petrels  and  Gulls,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Longipennata,  or  long-winged  birds,  in  the  order 
A  atatorei.  In  the  namo  Diomedea,  assigned  to  them  by 
Linnasus,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  mythical  metamor- 
phosis of  the  companions  of  the  Greek  warrior  Diomcdes 
into  birda  They  have  the  beak  large,  strong,  and  sharp- 
edged,  the  upper  mandible  terminating  in  a  large  hook ' 
the  wings  are  narrow  and  very  long;  tho  feet  have  nc 
hind  toe,  and  the  three  i 
Of  the  three  species 
that  the  genus  includes 
the  best  known  is  the 
Common  or  Wandering 
Albatross  (Z>.  exvlane), 
which  occurs  in  all 
parts  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  and  in  tho  seas 
that  wash  the  coast  of 
Asia  to  the  south  of 
Bchring  Strait  It  is 
the  largest  and  strongest 
of  all  sea-birds.  The 
length  of  the  body  is 
stated  at  4  feet,  and 
the  weight  at  from  15 
to  25  lb.  It  sometimes 
measures  as  much  as 
17  feet  between  the 
tips  of  the  extended  wings,  averaging  probably  from  10  tu 
12  feet  Its  strength  of  wing  is  very  great  It  often 
accompanies  a  ship  for  days — not  merely  following  it,  but 
wheeling  in  wide  circles  round  it — without  ever  being 
observed  to  alight  on  the  water,  and  continues  its  flight, 
apparently  un tired,  in  tempestuous  as  well  as  in  moderate 
weather.  It  has  oven  been  said  to  sleep  on  the  wing,  and 
Moore  alludes  to  this  fanciful  "  cloud-rocked  slumbering  " 
in  his  Firt  Worthipperu  It  feeds  on  small  fish  and  on 
the  animal  refuse  that  floats  on  tho  sea,  eating  to  such 
excess  at  times  that  it  is  unablo  to  fly,  and  rests  helplessly 
on  the  water.  The  colour  of  the  bird  is  a  dusky  white, 
tho  back  being  streaked  transversely  with  black  or  brown 
bands,  and  the  wings  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  flesh,  though  hard,  dry,  and  unsavoury,  is  eaten  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Kamtchatlra,  who  also  capture  the  bird 
for  its  entrails,  which  they  inflate  for  net -floats,  and  its 
long  wing-bonca,  which  they  manufacture  into  various 
articles,  particularly  tobacco-pipes.  The  albatross  lays  one 
egg;  it  is  white,  with  a  few  spots,  and  is  about  4  inches 
long.  In  breeding-time  the  bird  resorts  to  solitary  island 
groups,  like  the  Crozot  Islands  and  the  elevated  Tristan 
da  Cunha,  where  it  has  its  nest — a  natural  hollow  or  a 
circle  of  earth  roughly  scraped  together — on  the  open 
ground.  The  early  explorers  of  the  great  Southern  Sea 
cheered  themselves  with  the  companionship  of  the  alba- 
tross in  its  dreary  solitudes;  and  the  evil  hap  of  him 
who  shot  with  his  cross-bow  the  bird  of  good  omen  is 
familiar  to  readers  of  Coleridge's  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner. 

ALBAY,  a  town  of  Luzon,  the  chief  of  the  Philippino 
Islands,  in  13*  22'  N.  1st  and  123°  52'  E  long.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  fertile  province  of  tho  same  name,  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  and  has  an  active  trade.  Close 
to  the  town  is  an  active  volcano  by  which  it  has  been  fre- 
quently dovastaf-d.    Population,  13,115. 
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ALBERONI,  Qiulio,  cardinal  and  statesman,  was  born 
near  Piaoenra,  probably  at  the  village  of  Fiorenzuola,  on 
the  31st  May  1664.  His  father  was  a  gardener,  and  he 
himself  became  first  connected  with  the  church  in  the 
humble  position  of  verger  in  the  cathedral  of  Piacenza, 
Having  gained  the  favour  of  Bishop  Barni,  he  took  priest's 
orders,  and  afterwards  accompanied  the  son  of  his  patron 
to  Rome.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
Alberoni  laid  the  foundation  of  his  political  success  by  the 
services  he  rendered  to  the  duke  of  Vend6ifie,  commander 
of  the  French  forces  in  Italy;  and  when  these  forces  were 
recalled  in  1706,  he  accompanied  the  duke  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  favourably  received  by  Louis  XIV.  In  1711 -Tie 
followed  Vendome  into  Spain  as  his  secretary.  Two  years 
later,  the  duke  having  died  in  the  interval,  Alberoni  was 
appointed  consular  agent  for  Parma  at  the  court  of  Philip 
V.  of  Spain,  being  raised  at  the  same  time  to  the  dignity 
of  count.  On  his  arrival  at  Madrid  he  found  the  Princess 
des  Ureius  all  but  omnipotent  with  the  king,  and  for 
a  time  he  judged  it  expedient  to  use  her  influence  in 
carrying  out  his  plans. 1  •  In  concert  with  her  he  arranged 
the  king's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Farnese  of  Parma, 
whom  he  represented  to  be  of  such  a  facile  disposition  that 
the  princess's  power  over  Philip  would  be  in  no  degree 
impaired  by  the  union.  Alberoni  was  already  in  Parma 
to  conclude  the  negotiation  ere  the  Princess  des  U rains 
discovered  that  he  had  entirely  deceived  her  as  to  the 
character  of  Elizabeth.  A  messenger  was  at  once  des- 
patched to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  ratification  of  the 
engagement;  but  he  arrived  too  late.  On  reaching  Spain 
Elizabeth's  first  act,  prompted  doubtless  by  Alberoni,  was 
to  demand  the  instant  dismissal  of  the  outwitted  favourite, 
who  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Spanish  dominions.  The 
influence  of  the  new  queen  being  actively  exerted  on 
Alberoni's  behalf,  he  speedily  rose  to  high  position.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  king's  council,  bishop  of  Malaga, 
and  in  1715  prime  minister,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  cardinal  in  1717.  His  internal  policy  was  exceedingly 
vigorous,  and,  though  earned  out  altogether  regardless  of 
popular  rights  and  liberties,  migh'.  have  restored  the  lost 
greatness  of  Spain  had  it  not  been  for  his  unscrupulous 
and  audacious  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  The  key  to  his 
daring  and  crafty  schemes  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
desire  of  Elizabeth  to  secure  a  throne  for  her  son  Don 
Carlos,  born  in  1716.  Seizing  the  flimsiest  pretext  for 
making  war  upon  Austria,  ho  invaded  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, then  Austrian  territory,  and  took  possession  of 
Sicily.  In  France  he  pressed  the  claims  of  Philip  V.  to 
the  regency  in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  he  sought 
to  keep  England  employed  at  home  by  encouraging  the 
Pretender,  and  he  pursued  a  similar  policy  towards  Austria  in 
connection  with  Ragotaki  of  Transylvania  and  the  Sultan. 
An  alliance  which  he  formed  with  Russia  and  Sweden  led  to 
no  practical  results,  and  his  other  schemes  similarly  failed. 
England,  France,  Austria,  and  Holland  united  themselves 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Quadruple  Alliance  against  the 
aggressions  of  Spain;  and  though  their  first  proposals 
were  rejected  fearlessly  by  Alberoni,  they  were  strong 
enough  to  succeed  when,  in  a  second  negotiation,  they  re- 
quired of  Philip  the  dismissal  of  his  minister  as  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  peace.  On  the  0th  December  1719  he 
was  ordered  to  leave  Spain,  Elisabeth  herself  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  procuring  the  decree  of  banishment.  He 
went  to  Italy,  and  there  had  to  take  refuge  among  the 
Apennines,  Pope  Clement,  who  wae  his  bitter  enemy, 
having  given  strict  orders  for  his  arrest  On  the  death  of 
Clement,  Alberoni  boldly  appeared  at  the  Conclave,  and 
took  part  in  the  election  of  Innocent  XIII.  (1721), 
after  which  he  was  for  a  short  time  imprisoned  by  the 
pontiff  on  the  demand  of  Spain.    At  the  next  election  he 
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was  himself  proposed  for  the  papal  chair,  and  secured  ta 
votes  at  the  Conclave  which  elected  Benedict  XIIL  Bene- 
dict's successor,  Clement  XII.,  named  him  legate  of 
Ravenna,  in  which  capacity  he  incurred  the  pope's  dis- 
pleasure by  the  strong  and  unwarrantable  measures  he 
adopted  to  reduce  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino  tc 
subjection  to  Rome  He  was  consequently  replaced  by 
another  legate  in  1740,  and  soon  after  he  retired  to  Pu- 
oenza,  where  he  founded  a  college  which  still  bears  his 
name.  He  died  on  the  16th  June  1752,  leaving  a  sum  of 
600,000  ducats  to  endow  the  seminary  he  had  founded, 
and  the  residue  of  the  immense  wealth  he  .had  acquired  in 
Spain  to  his  nephew.  Alberoni  left  a  large  quantity  of 
manuscripts;  but  the  genuineness  of  the  Political  Testa- 
ment, published  in  his  name  at  Lausanne  in  1753,  hu 
been  questioned. 

ALBERT  (Albright)  L,  Duke  of  Austria,  and  after- 
wards King  of  Germany,  born  in  1248,  was  the  son  of 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  the  founder  of  the  imperial  Austrian 
dynasty.  Rudolph  having  acquired  the  duchy  of  Austria 
by  conquest,  vested  it  in  his  son,  with  consent  of  the 
electors,  in  1282,  and  thus  founded  the  dynasty  which  still 
reigns.  He  also  endeavoured  to  secure  for  Albert  the  sac- 
cession  to  the  throne  of  Germany,  but  was  unsuccessful 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1291,  Albert  seized  the  in- 
signia of  sovereignty,  and  with  characteristic  presumption 
declared  himself  king  of  Germany,  without  regard  to  the 
decision  of  the  electors.  Their  choice  fell  (1292)  upon 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  and  Albert,  who  was  called  to  sup- 
press a  revolt  among  his  subjects  in  Switzerland,  found  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  the  superior  rf.iima  of  his  rival 
The  government  of  Adolphus  having  become  displeasing 
to  the  electors,  they  formally  deposed  him  in  1298,  and 
named  Albert  his  successor.  As,  however,  the  former 
refused  to  recognise  their  verdict,  the  matter  had  to  be 
referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  The  forces  of 
the  rival  kings  met  at  Golheim,  near  Worms,  where  the 
army  of  Adolphus  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  slain  by 
Albert's  own  hand.  Upon  this,  Albert,  wishing  probably 
to  show  his  moderation,  resigned  his  claim  to  the  throne; 
but  he  was  re-elected,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on 
the  24th  August  1298.  Pope  Boniface  V1LL,  f 
denied  the  right  of  the  electors,  and  refused  to  < 
choice,  alleging  that  the  empire  belonged  to  I 
hold  or  bestow  at  his  pleasure.  In  league  with  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France,  Albert  at  first  openly  resisted  the  pope, 
but  soon  finding  it  advisable  to  change  his  policy,  he 
deserted  his  ally,  admitted  the  papal  jurisdiction,  and  wu 
rewarded  with  the  kingdom  of  the  deposed  Philip  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  he  never  received  from  the 
pope  the  crown  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  his  name  ii 
generally  included  in  the  list  of  emperors.  His  reign  at 
long  of  Germany  was  one  of  continual  warfare.  With  i 
rapacity  which  seems  to  have  known  no  bounds,  he  ende* 
voured  to  subdue  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia;  but  was  in  each  case  unsuccessful.  The 
attempt  to  bind  his  yoke  more  firmly  upon  the  Swiss  can- 
tons caused  the  revolt  of  Unterwalden,  Schwys,  and  Uri, 
in  January  1308,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation.  It  was  while  endeavouring  to  check  thai 
revolt  that  Albert  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  his  nephew, 
John  of  Habsburg,  whose  claim  to  his  father's  dominion  of 
Swabia  had  been  refused  in  the  most  insulting  terms  by 
the  king.  Incensed  at  the  denial  of  his  rights,  Joan 
formed  a  conspiracy  with  three  noblemen  of  the  kiar'i 
suite.  On  the  1st  May  1308  the  four  crossed  the  rim 
Reuse  at  Windisch  with  Albert,  who  was  slain  immediately 
on  landing,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  other  members  of  the 
suite,  who  had  been  left  on  the  opposite  side    He  died  ii 
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Albert  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
T>rol,  who  bore  him  eleven  children. 

Four  other  reigning  dukes  of  Austria  bore  the  name  of 
Albert.  Of  these,  Albert  II.,  surnomed  the  Wise,  reigned 
from  1330  to  1358;  Albert  11L  from  1365  to  1390;  and 
Albert  IV.,  sumaraed  tho  1'ioua,  from  1390  to  1402. 
Albert  V.,  « umamed  "The  Muguanimous,"  born  in  1397, 
was  elected  king  of  Germany  in  April  1438,  and  is  thercforo 
nometimes  styled  Albert  II.,  the  higher  dignity  having 
been  previously  borne  only  by  the  first  of  the  name. 
Through  his  marriage  in  1422  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sigismund,  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  he  ultimately 
added  the  sovereignty  of  these  dominions  to  his  own,  being 
elected  king  of  Hungary  on  the  death  of  Sigismund  in  1437, 
and  king  of  Bohemia  in  May  1438.  He  died  at  Langen- 
dorf  on  the  27th  October  1439,  while  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Turks. 

ALBERT  L,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  surnamed  "  The 
Bear,"'  from  tho  heraldic  emblem  he  assumed,  born  in 
1106,  was  the  son  of  Otto  the  Rich,  count  of  Ballensttdt, 
by  his  marriage  with  Eilica,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Saxony.  In  1121  he  received  from  the  Emperor  Lothario 
the  marquisate  of  Lusatia,  to  be  held  in  fief,  and  he  served 
the  empire  faithfully  in  the  war  with  Bohemia  in  1126.  In 
the  following  year,  from  some  unknown  motive,  the  emperor 
conferred  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  to  which  Albert,  as  son  of 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Magnus,  had  the  best  claim,  upon 
Henry  of  Bavaria,  son  of  a  younger  daughter;  and  in  1131 
Albert  was  deprived  of  Lusatia.  He  still  remained,  how- 
ever, loyal  to  the  empire,  and  received  as  a  reward  the 
margravate  of  Brandenburg  in  1134.  In  1136-7  he  made 
incursions  into  the  territory  of  tho  Wends,  his  troublesome 
neighbours  on  the  north,  and  succeeded  in  strengthening  his 
position.  In  1 1 38  the  Emperor  Conrad  III.  conferred  upon 
bim  the  duchy  of  Saxony ;  but  finding  himself  unable  to 
maintain  his  rights  against  Henry  the  Lion,  he  betook  himself 
u  1142  to  the  emperor,  who  restored  Saxony  to  his  rival, 
sod  allotted  Swabia  to  him  in  compensation.  A  few  years 
later  Albert  again  attacked  the  Wends,  and  secured  by 
conquest  large  accessions  of  territory,  which  he  held  as  a 
fief  of  the  empire.  On  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
S Laden  in  1150,  Albert  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an 
elector.  A  third  expedition  against  the  Wends,  under- 
taken in  1157,  ended  in  their  almost  total  extinction,  end 
Albert  caused  the  depopulated  territory  to  be  colonised  by 
industrious  agriculturists  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Nether- 
lands, who  greatly  improved  the  face  of  the  country.  In 
1158  Albert  went  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  com- 
pany with  his  wife,  returning  the  following  year.  The 
close  of  bis  reign  was  signalised  by  another  war  with 
Henry  of  Saxony  (1164-8),  in  which  Albert  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Immediately  on  peace  being  concluded,  he  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  eldest  son;  and  after  two  years 
■pent  in  retirement,  he  died  at  Ballenstidt  on  the  18th 
November  1170. 

ALBERT,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  and  first  Duke 
of  Prussia,  third  son  of  the  Margrave  Friedrich  of  Ans- 
pech,  was  born  on  the  17th  May  1490.  Being  intended 
for  the  church,  he  was  educated  by  Archbishop  Hermann 
of  Cologne,  and  became  a  canon  of  Cologne  cathedral  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  himself  preferred  a  military  life, 
u  he  accompanied  his  father  in  the  train  of  the  emperor  on 
sn  expedition  to  Venice,  and  was  present  at  tho  siege  of 
Paris,  On  the  13th  Feb.  1511  he  joined  the  Teutonic 
order;  and  a  few  days  after,  though  scarcely  twenty-one 
years  old,  was  chosen  grand  master,  it  being  expected  that, 
as  nephew  of  Sigismund  of  Poland,  he  would  be  able  to 
secure  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  the  order  were 
at  the  time  claiming  from  that  monarch.  The  refusal  of 
Albert  to  swear  allegiance  to  Sigismund  led,  after  pro- 
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traded  negotiations,  which  proved  fruitless,  to  a  war  with 
Poland  in  1520.  A  four  years'  truce  being  concluded  at 
Thorn  in  1521,  Albert  repaired  to  the  diet  at  Nuremberg 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  his  brother  German  princes  on  behalf 
of  his  order.  The  diet  found  itself  unable  to  render  hint 
any  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  he  received  advico 
from  Luther  which  altogether  changed  his  purpose.  Em- 
bracing the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  be  was  declared 
Duke  of  Prussia,  consented  to  hold  the  duchy  as  a  fief  from 
Poland,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  Cracow  on  the 
9  th  April  1525.  At  the  same  time  he  resigned  the  grand 
mastership  of  the  order.  In  1527  he  married  Anne 
Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  His  subse- 
quent reign  was  marked  by  zealous  efforts,  amid  many 
difficulties,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  duchy.  He  inter- 
ested himself  especially  in  the  advancement  of  learning, 
inviting  men  of  letters  to  his  court,  and  promoting  tho 
publication  of  their  writings.  In  1544  he  founded  the 
university  of  Konigsberg,  in  spite  of  great  opposition, 
chiefly  from  the  pope.  Keen  theological  disputes  between 
the  professors  of  this  university  were  among  the  many 
trouble*  of  his  later  years.  He  died  of  the  plague  on  tho 
20th  of  March  1568.  His  second  wife,  tho  Princess  Anna 
Maria  of  Brunswick,  who  had  been  attacked  by  the  same 
disease,  survived  him  only  a  single  day. 

ALBERT,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  and  Elector 
of  Mentz,  born  1489,  was  the  youngest  son  of  John,  Elector 
of  Brandenburg.  In  1513  he  was  consecrated  archbishop 
of  Magdeburg,  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  chosen 
administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Halberstadt  Next  year  he 
was  raised  to  the  still  higher  dignity  of  archbishop  and 
elector  of  Mentz,  and  he  continued  to  hold  all  three  offices 
simultaneously.  For  the  pallium  in  connection  with  the, 
latter  appointment  the  pope  demanded  the  exorbitant  sum 
of  30,000  ducats,  but  enabled  the  archbishop  to  recoup 
himself  by  granting  him  the  privilege  of  selling  indulgences 
throughout  his  diocese  It  was  his  employment  of  the 
Dominican  Tetxel  in  this  service  which,  by  calling  forth 
Luther's  famous  ninety-five  theses,  had  so  important  an 
influence  on  tho  course  of  the  Reformation.  In  1518  he 
was  created  a  cardinal  as  a  reward  for  his  services  to  the 
Romish  church  His  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
did  not  prevent  many  within  his  own  diocese  from  accept- 
ing the  Reformation;,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  grant 
religious  liberty  to  his  subjects  in  1541,  availing  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  extort  from  them  in  return  for  the  boon 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  which  amounted  to  500,000 
florins.  Albert  was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  counted 
Erasmus  among  his  friends.  He  died  at  Mentz  on  the 
24th  September  1545. 

ALBERT  (PRINCE),  Fbakcis  Charles  Augustus 
Albkbt  Emmanuel,  Prince  Consort  of  England,  born  at 
Rosenau  on  the  26th  Aug.  1819,  was  the  second  son  of  the 
hereditary  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  by  his  first  wife 
the  Princess  Louise  of  Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg.  He  thus  be- 
longed to  the  Ernestine  or  elder  branch  of  the  royal  family 
of  Saxony,  which,  on  account  of  its  adherence  to  tho 
doctrines  of  tho  Reformation,  had  to  surrender  the  king- 
dom to  the  Albertine  or  younger  branch,  which  is  still  in 
possession  of  it.  The  marriage  of  his  parents  proving  an 
unhappy  one,  they  separated  in  1824,  and  the  young  princo 
never  again  saw  his  mother,  who  died  in  1831.  He  was 
educated,  along  with  his  elder  brother  Ernest,  under  the 
care  of  Cotuistorial-Rath  Florschutx,  who,  in  a  memoran- 
dum drawn  up  after  the  prince's  death,  speaks  in  tho 
highest  terms  of  his  pupils  benevolent  disposition  and 
studious  habits.  At  the  proper  age  the  brothers  proceeded 
to  the  university  of  Bonn,  where  Hcrr  FlorschQts  still 
continued  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  of  their 
studiee    Prince  Albert  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 
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natural  sciences,  political  economy,  and  philosophy,  having 
for  teachers  men  of  such  world-wide  famo  as  Fichte, 
Schlcgel,  and  Perthes.  He  also  diligently  cultivated  at 
this  period  the  sister  arts  of  music  and  painting,  and  thus 
qualified  himself  for  some  of  tho  most  valuable  cervices  he 
was  afterwards  to  render  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  His 
feeling  for  art  in  all  its  forms  was  very  sensitive,  and  his 
executive  skill,  both  as  a  musician  and  painter,  very  con- 
siderable. In  gymnastic  exercises  he  greatly  excelled, 
carrying  off  the  first  prize  for  fencing  in  a  competition  with 
a  large  number  of  students. 

In  1836  the  prince  visited  England  in  company  with  his 
father,  and  mot  his  future  consort  for  tho  first  time.  The 
idea  of  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  the  cousins  had 
occurred  to  various  members  of  the  family,  and  had  been 
cherished  especially  by  their  grandmother  the  dowager- 
duchess  of  Coburg,  and  their  uncle  Leopold,  the  king  of 
tho  Belgians.  From  the  time  of  the  queen's  accession 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  family  understanding  on  the 
subject,  though,  owing  to  the  youth  of  the  prince  and  his 
cousin,  no  formal  engagement  was  entered  into  till  two  years 
later.  In  the  winter  of  1838-9  the  prince  travelled  in 
Italy,  accompanied  by  Mr  Seymour,  a  young  English  gentle- 
man, who  was  selected  doubtless  out  of  regard  to  tho  pro- 
bable future  of  his  charge.  A  year  later  the  hopes  of 
many  were  realised  when,  on  the  23d  Nov.  1839,  the' 
queen  announced  to  the  Privy  Council  her  intended  mar- 
riage with  her  cousin.  The  circumstances  of  the  engage- 
ment have  been  fully  made  known  since  the  prince's  death, 
and  they  show  that  the  union  was  founded  upon  mutual 
choice,  springing  from  mutual  affection.  On  the  10th 
February  1840  tho  marriage  was  celebrated  at  tho  chapel- 
royal,  St  James's,  amid  universal  rejoicings.  A  few  days 
before  the  event  two  bills  had  been  passed  in  parliament, 
ono  naturalising  tho  princo  as  a  British  subject,  and  the 
other  providing  an  annuity  of  £30,000  a  year  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  establishment  The  ministry  had 
proposod  that  tho  sum  should  be  £50,000,  following  tho 
precedent  established  in  the  case  of  Prince  Leopold;  but 
the  reduction  was  made  on  the  motion  of  Colonel  Sibthorpe, 
who  received  the  support  of  the  radicals  and  the  entire 
opposition.  The  result  of  tho  voto  caused  the  prince  con- 
siderable vexation  and  disappointment,  which  were  enhanced 
when  difficulties  were  raised  in  parliament  as  to  tho  pre- 
cedence to  bo  accorded  to  him.  Tho  latter  question  waa  only 
settled  by  an  exerciso  of  the  queen's  prerogative.  Letters 
patent  were  issued  on  the  5th  March,  giving  the  prince 
precedeaco  next  to  tho  queen. 

The  position  in  which  the  prince  was  placed  by  his 
marriage,  whilo  it  was  one  of  distinguished  honour,  was 
also  ono  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  it  was  only  the  posses- 
sion of  a  rare  discretion  that  enabled  him  to  fill  it  so 
irreproachably  as  ho  did.  Published  letters  and  memo- 
randa show  how  thoroughly  he  appreciated  the  delicato 
nature  of  his  duties,  and  how  clearly  he  perceived  the' 
limits  within  which  his  influence  must  be  confined  if  it 
waa  to  be  legitimately  and  usefully  exerted  A  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  declining,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, to  bo  designated  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  is  especially  noteworthy  as  containing  an 
admirablo  description  of  the  proper  functions  of  a  prince- 
consort  Generally,  his  idea  waa  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
merge  his  personality  as  completely  as  possible  in  that  of 
the  sovereign,  whilo  giving  her  in  all  things  real  but  unob- 
trusive advice  and  support ;  and  that  he  acted  during  his 
wholo  life  in  conformity  with  this  idea  those  who  had  the 
best  means  of  knowing  wore  tho  readiest  to  testify.  Once, 
indeed,  nt  the  commencement  of  tho  Crimean  war,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  he  had  ovorstepped  tho  limits  of 
his  position  by  interfering  unwarrantably  with  tho  foreign 


policy  of  the  country  and  the  patronage  of  the  arm;. 
The  charges  were  so  definite  and  so  widely  circulated  thai 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  take  notice  of  them  in  parlia- 
ment. They  were  met  by  a  complete  and  emphatic  denial 
on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  and  no  one  now  believes  that 
thoy  had  any  real  foundation.  It  waa,  of  course,  both 
natural  and  proper  that  the  prince  should  interest  himself 
deeply  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  over  which,  by  an  Act 
passed  on  the  4th  Aug.  1840,  he  had  been  named  regent 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  queen  before  the  heir  to  the 
crown  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He  had  ah 
a  right  to  interest  himself  in  the  administration  of  the  army, 
as  being  himself  a  field-marshal  and  a  colonel  of  hussars. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  prince,  shut  out  as  he  was  It 
the  circumstances  of  his  station  from  any  shore  in  pertv 
politics,  that  he  found  other  and  more  congenial  work 
sufficient  to  engage  all  his  energies.  He  was  qualified,  u 
few  of  his  rank  are,  to  deal  with  those  social  and  scientific 
problems  in  the  solution  of  which  men  of  all  parties  an 
equally  interested  He  engaged  himself  especially  in  endea- 
vours to  secure  the  more  perfect  application  of  science  sad 
art  to  manufacturing  industry.  The  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  originated  in  a  suggestion  he  threw  out  at  a  i 


of  tho  Society  of  Arts,  and  owed  the  greater  part  of  it» 

ried  efforts.  Similar 


to  his  intelligent  and  dhwearie 
institutions,  on  a  smaller  scale  but  with  a  kindred  aim, 
always  found  in  him  warm  advocacy  and  substantial  stq> 
port  It  was  chiefly  at  meetings  in  connection  with  thest 
that  he  found  occasion  for  the  delivery  of  addresses  cha- 
racterised by  profound  thought  and  comprehensiveness  of 
viow,  a  collection  of  which  was  published  in  1857.  One 
of  the  moat  favourable  specimens  of  his  powers  as  a  speaker 
is  the  inaugural  address  which  he  delivered  as  President  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
when  it  met  at  Aberdeen  in  1859,  printed  in  an  edition  of 
his  speeches  which  appealed  in  1862.  The  education  of 
his  family  and  the  management  of  his  domestic  affairs 
furnished  tho  prince  with  another  very  important  spbe« 
of  action,  in  which  ho  employed  himself  with  conscientious 
devotedness.  The  training  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
carried  on  under  his  own  superintendence,  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  he  himself  had  drawn  up;  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  so  much  wisdom  and  care  was  tver 
bestowed  on  the  upbringing  of  an  heir  to  the  British 
throne.  Tho  estates  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  the  here- 
ditary appanage  of  tho  Prince  of  Wales,  were  so  greatly 
improved  under  his  father's  management  that  the  rent-roll 
rose  from  £11,000  to  £50,000  a  year.  Prince  Albert, 
indeed,  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  the  management  of  landed 
estates.  His  model  farm  at  Windsor  was  in  every  wij 
worthy  of  the  name;  and  the  grounds  at  Balmoral  sad 
Osborne,  so  universally  admired,  were  laid  out  entirely  is 
conformity  with  his  designs.  O 

A  character  so  pure,  and  a  life  so  useful  and  well-directed 
in  all  its  aims,  could  scarcely  fail  to  secure  diiversal  respect 
As  the  princo  became  better  known,  the  mistrust  of  **** 
the  adverse  votes  in  parliament  were  undoubtedly  to  mat 
extent  on  expression,  gave  way,  and  the  people  vied  with 
their  queen  in  showering  deserved  honours  upon  bin. 
After  a  keen  contest  with  Earl  Powis,  he  was  elected  chaa- 
cellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1847 ;  and  he  wii 
afterwards  appointed  master  of  the  Trinity  Hons*.  In 
1857  the  formal  title  of  "  Prince-Consort"  waa  conferred 
upon  him  by  letters  patent,  in  order  to  settle  certain 
difficulties  as  to  precedence  that  had  been  raised  at  foreign 
courts.    As  he  had  previously  possessed  no  distinctive  title, 
tho  precedence  ho  had  received  was  only  by  courtesy. 

It  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  the  full  career  of 
his  usefulness  that  the  prince-consort  was  removed  ry 
death.    He  had  been  neatly  occupied  during  the  nutawa 
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of  1861  with  the  arrangements  for  the  projected  interna- 
tional exhibition,  and  it  was  just  after  returning  from  one 
of  the  meeting!  in  connection  with  it  that  he  was  seized 
with  his  Last  illness.  He  died  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  1 4th 
of  Dec  1861.  Few  hare  ever  been  more  sincerely  or  more 
universally  mourned.  The  grief  of  the  queen  was  deep  and1 
lasting,  and  the  whole  nation  sympathised  in  the  truest  sense 
with  her  in  her  sorrow.  Perhaps  never  before,  except  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  had  all 
classes  of  the  people  been  so  closely  knit  together  in  the 
feeling  of  a  common  bereavement  and  a  common  sorrow. 
A  national  memorial,  to  be  erected  partly  by  parliamentary 
vote  and  partly  by  public  subscription,  was  at  once  resolved 
upon,  and  nearly  every  town  of  importance  throughout  the 
kingdom  embodied  in  a  statue  or  some  other  form  its 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  "  The  Good  Prince."  The  mag- 
mausoleum  at  Frogmore,  in  which  his  remains 
finally  deposited,  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
Queen  and  the  royal  family.  (See  Early  Yeari  of  U.K.  11. 
the  Prince  Contort,  1867;  Principal  Speechet  and  Addrettet 
of  Prince  Albert,  with  an  Introduction,  1862). 

ALBERT  NYANZA,  a  large  lake  in  East  Central 
Africa,  extending  from  2*  45'  N.  1st  at  least  as  far  as 
2*  8.  Its  surface  is  2720  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea : 
on  its  western  coast  are  the  Blue  Mountains,  rising  7000 
feet  higher ;  and  on  the  east  a  ridge  of  steep  cliffs,  with 
elevations  varying  from  1500  to  6000  feet  The  White 
Nile,  flowing  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Lake 
Victoria  Nyonxa,  enters  Lake  Albert  Nyanxa  about  2s 
15'  X.  La t,  and  issues  from  it  near  its  northern  extremity. 
Messrs  Speke  and  Grant  were  informed  of  the  existence 
of  this  lake  by  the  natives,  but  Sir  Samuel  (then  Mr) 
Baker  and  his  wife  were  the  first  Europeans  who  explored 
it  in  1864.  (See  Africa  and  Nilx,  and  also  Sir  8.  W. 
Baker's  The  Albert  Nfonta,  the  Great  Satin  of  the  Nile,  and 
Exploration  of  the  Nile  Sourcet,  2  vols.,  London,  1866). 

ALBERTT,  Leon  Battista,  distinguished  as  a  painter, 
poet,  philosopher,  musician,  and  especially  as  an  architect, 
was  descended  from  the  noble  family  of  the  Alberti  of 
Florence.  The  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  variously 
given,  but  it  is  moat  probable  that  he  was  bom  at  Venice 
about  the  year  1404.  He  was  so  skilled  in  Latin  verse 
that  a  comedy  he  wrote  in  his  twentieth  year,  entitled 
Philodoxiut,  deceived  the  younger  Aldus,  who  edited  and 
published  it  as  the  genuine  work  of  Lepidua.  In  music 
he  was  reputed  one  of  the  first  organists  of  the  age.  He 
held  the  appointment  of  canon  in  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Florence,  and  thus  had  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  his 
favourite  art  He  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
restorers  of  the  ancient  style  of  architecture,  and  has  been 
called  by  some  writers  the  Florentine  Vitruviua  At  Rome 
he  was  employed  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  in  the  restoration 
of  the  papal  palace  and  of  the  fountain  of  Acqua  Vergine, 
and  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  fountain  of  the  Piazza  de 
Trevi  At  Rimini  he  designed  the  celebrated  church  of 
San  - Francesco,  which  is  generally  esteemed  his  finest 
work.    On  a  commission  from  Rucellai,  he  designed  the 

Kmcipal  facade  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  in 
orence,  as  well  as  the  family  palace  in  the  Via  della 
Seals,  now  known  as  the  Palazzo  Strozri,  In  Mantua  he 
was  employed  by  the  Marchess  Ludovico  Gonzsga  to 
design  several  buildings,  the  most  important  being  the 
church  of  Sant'  Andrea.  Alberti  wrote  works  on  sculp- 
ture, Della  Slatua,  and  on  painting,  De  Pictura,  which 
are  highly  esteemed ;  but  his  most  celebrated  treatise  is 
that  on  architecture,  De  Re  Jldificatoria,  which  has  been 
translated  into  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  English.  A 
splendid  edition  of  this  work  in  English  and  Italian,  by 
Leoni,  was  published  at  London  in  1726,  in  3  vols,  folia 
;  of  an  amiable  and  generous  disposition,  was  | 


highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1472,  or,  according  to  others,  in  1484. 

ALBERTRANDY,  Jan  0  u  lizrin  r.  l,  or  John  Christian, 
historian,  was  born  at  Warsaw  in  1731,  his  father  being 
an  Italian,  Educated  in  the  public  school  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  joined  their  order  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  gave  such 
proof  of  his  ability  that  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  college  of  Pultusk.  After 
having  successively  filled  similar  positions  in  Flock, 
Nieswiex,  and  Wilna,  he  became,  in  1766,  librarian  to 
Bishop  Zaluski,  who  designed  to  make  his  extensive  col- 
lection of  books  available  to  the  public.  A  detailed  catalogue 
of  the  200,000  volumes  which  it  contained  was  accordingly 
prepared  by  Albertrandy.  In  1764  he  was  chosen  by 
the  primate  Lubienski  tutor  to  his  grandson,  Count  Felix 
Lubienski,  afterwards  minister  of  justice.  In  this  capacity 
he  visited  Italy  in  1770  with  his  pupil,  residing  first  at 
Siena  and  then  at  Rome.  The  preference  Lubienski 
showed  for  numismatics  induced  Albertrandy  to  devote 
himself  while  in  Italy  to  the  apcciol  study  of  that  science, 
and  he  was  soon  recognised  as  an  authority  on  the  subject 
When  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  King  Stanislaus 
Augustus  appointed  him,  at  the  request  of  Lubienski, 
keeper  of  his  medals,  and  afterwards  his  reader  and 
librarian.  The  representations  he  made  to  the  king  as  to 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  materials  for  Polish  history 
that  were  scattered  throughout  the  libraries  of  Rome, 
induced  Stanislaus  to  Bend  him  on  a  second  visit  to  Italy, 
in  order  that  he  might  collect  these  materials.  He  arrived 
at  Rome  in  1782,  and  devoted  three  years  to  the  task. 
The  Excerpta,  all  written  with  his  own  hand,  filled  110 
volumes  of  manuscript  To  complete  the  collection,  he 
subsequently  visited  Sweden,  where  the  difficulty  of  the 
work  was  greatly  increased  by  his  being  forbidden  to  copy 
any  portions  of  the  books  or  manuscripts  he  consulted. 
An  excellent  memory,  however,  enabled  him  in  great 
measure  to  overcome  the  difficulty ;  and  from  the  libraries 
of  Stockholm  and  Upaala  he  made  extracts  which  increased 
the  entire  collection  to  200  volumes.  In  recognition  of 
his  merit  the  king  bestowed  on  him  the  bishopric  of 
Zenopolis.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Science  in  Warsaw,  and  took  a 
large  share  in  its  proceedings  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  10th  August  1808. 

ALBERTUS  MAGNUS,  a  celebrated  scholastic  philo- 
sopher, was  born  of  the  noble  family  Yon  Bollsttdt  at 
Lauingen  in  Suabia.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  most  pro- 
bably 1 193.  He  was  educated  principally  at  Padua,  where 
he  received  particular  instruction  in  Aristotle's  writings. 
In  1223  he  became  a  member  of  the  Dominican  order, 
and  studied  theology  under  its  rules  at  Bologna  and  else- 
where. Selected  to  fill  the  position  of  lecturer  at  Cologne, 
where  the  order  had  a  house,  he  taught  for  several  years 
there,  at  Regensburg,  Freiburg,  Strasburg,  and  Hildesheim, 
In  1245  he  repaired  to  Paris  and  received  his  doctorate, 
teaching  for  some  time,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations, 
and  with  great  success.  In  1254  he  was  made  provincial 
of  his  order,  snd  fulfilled  the  arduous  duties  of  the  office 
with  great  care  and  effectiveness.  During  the  time  he  held 
this  office  he  publicly  defended  the  Dominicans  against  the 
university  of  Paris,  commented  on  St  John,  and  answered 
the  errors  of  the  Arabian  philosopher,  Averroes.  In  1259 
the  pope  made  him  bishop  of  Regensburg,  which  office  he 
resigned  after  three  years.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he 
spent  portly  in  preaching  throughout  Bavaria  and  the 
adjoining  districts,  partly  in  retirement  in  the  various 
houses  of  his  order ;  almost  the  last  of  his  labours  was  the 
defence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  his  former  pupil,  Thomas 
Aquinas.  He  died  in  1280,  aged  87.  Albert's  work*, 
published  in  twenty-one  folios  by  the 
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Jammy  in  1611,  sufficiently  attest  hi.  gnat  activity.  He 
was  the  moat  widely  read  and  moat  learned  man  of  his 
time.  The  whole  of  Aristotle's  works,  presented  in  the 
Latin  translations  and  notes  of  the  Arabian  commentators 
were  by  him  digested,  interpreted,  and  systematised  in 
accordance  with  church  doctrine.  Albert's  activity,  how- 
ever, is  rather  philosophical  than  theological,  for  while 
pressing  philosophy  in  general,  and  Aristotle  in  particular, 
into  the  service  of  theology,  he  excludes  from  what  belongs 
to  the  natural  reason  all  that  is  specially  biblical,  as,  e.g., 
miracles,  the  atonement,  and  the  Trinity ;  though  he  does 
not  refuse  to  see  with  Angus  tin  exemplifications,  ahadow- 
ings,  of  the  latter  doctrine  even  in  nature  The  philosophical 
works  occupying  the  first  six  and  the  last  of  the  twenty- 
one  volumes  are  generally  divided  according  to  the 
Aristotelian  scheme  of  the  sciences,  and  consist  of  inter- 
pretations  and  condensations  of  Aristotle's  relative  works, 
with  supplementary  discussions  depending  on  the  questions 
then  agitated,  and  occasionally  divergences  from  the 
opinions  of  the  master.  In  logic,  he  attempts  to  unite 
the  three  rival  theories  of  universal*,  holding  that  uni- 
▼ersals  exist  in  three  way*— (U  Ante  ret,  as  ideas  in  the 
J  of  God,  from  which  the  class  is  modelled,  and  which 


before  individual  things ;  (2.)  In  rebut,  as 
the  common  basis  in  a  class  of  individual  objects;  (3.) 
Pott  ret,  aa  the  mental  notion  of  the  class.  In  the  meta- 
physical and  physical  treatises  he  mainly  repeats  Aristotle, 
differing  from  him  as  regards  the  eternity  of  the  world 
and  the  definition  of  the  soul  His  principal  theological 
works  are  a  commentary  in  three  volumes  on  the  Bookt 
of the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  (Magiiter  SerUentiarum), 
and  the  Summa  Theologies,  in  two  volumes.  This  last 
is  in  substance  a  repetition  of  the  first  in  a  more  didactio 
form.  Albert's  knowledge  of  physical  science  was  consider- 
able, and  for  the  age  accurate.  His  industry  in  every  de- 
partment was  great,  and  though  we  find  in  his  system  many 
of  those  inner  gaps  from  which  no  scholastic  philosophy  waa 
ever  free,  yet  the  protracted  study  of  Aristotle  gave  him  a 
great  power  of  systematic  thought  and  exposition,  and  the 
resulta  of  that  study,  as  left  to  us,  by  no  means  warrant 
the  contemptuous  title  sometimes  given  him— the  "  Ape  of 
Aristotle."  They  rather  lead  us  to  appreciate  the  motives 
which  caused  his  contemporaries  to  bestow  on  him  the 
honourable  surname  "  The  Great,"  and  the  no  less  honour- 
able title,  "  Doctor  Universalis."  For  Albert's  life  the  best 
authorities  are  Sighart,  Albert™  Magnus,  sein  Leben  und 
"j*  Wi™™*«A  1857 ;  and  D-Aasailly,  Albert  le  Grand, 
1870.  The  most  comprehensive  surveys  of  his  philosophy 
are  those  of  Stdckl,  Geschichte  d.  Scholaetitehen  Philotophie, 
and,  in  smaller  compass,  Erdmann,  Grundritt  d.  Get.  d. 
Phil.,  voL  i  Haureau,  Ritter,  and  Prantl  may  also  be 
referred  to 

^kp1*  a  o*7  of"  Prance,  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Tarn,  is  situated  on  the  river  Tarn,  41  miles  N.E.  of 
Toulouse.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  early  French  Protestants,  civine  its 
name  to  the  Albigensee.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
io  a£?"  ^  ctamber  of  con,merce  and  a  public  library  of 
12,000  volumes.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  8t  Cecilia, 
is  a  magnificent  Gothic  edifice,  in  the  style  of  the  13th 
century,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  choirs  in  France.  Here 
there  is  a  very  valuable  silver  shrine,  of  exquisite  mosaic 
work,  containing  the  relics  of  St  Clair,  the  first  bish  op  of 
the  see.  The  environs  are  charming,  and  the  promenade 
of  La  Lice,  without  the  city,  is  a  beautiful  terrace  bordered 
with  two  rows  of  very  fine  trees.  At  one  end  is  the  con- 
Tent  of  the  Dominicans.  Albi  has  woollen  and  linen 
manufactures ;  coal,  iron,  and  copper  are  wrought  in  the 
▼icinity  j  and  the  surrounding  district  is  very  fertile,  pro- 
fariiig  much  grain  and  fruit   Population  (1872),  17.469. 


ALBIGENSES,  a  sect  opposed  to  the  Church  of  Bans, 
which  derives  its  name  from  Albiga  (the  modern  AAt, 
noticed  above),  either  because  its  doctrines  were  ex- 
pressly condemned  at  a  council  held  there,  or,  mors  pro- 
bably, because  its  adherents  were  to  be  found  in  gnat 
numbers  in  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood.    The  Albi- 
genses were  kindred  in  origin  and  more  or  leas  similar  is 
doctrine  to  the  sects  known  in  Italy  as  Paterina,  in 
Germany  as  Catharists,  and  in  France  as  Bulgarians,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  entirely  identified  with  any  of  then 
Still  less  ought  they  to  be  confounded,  as  has  frequently 
been  the  case,  with  the  Waldenses,  who  first  appear  at  a 
later  period  in  history,  and  are  materially  different  in  their 
doctrinal  views.    The  descent  of  the  Albigenses  maybe 
traced  with  tolerable  distinctness  from  the  Paulidans,  s 
sect  that  sprang  into  existence  in  the  Eastern  Church  during 
the  6th  century.   (See  Paulicians.  )   The  Pauliciana  wen 
Gnostics,  and  ware  accused  by  their  enemies  and  persecutors 
of  holding  Manichssan  doctrines,  which,  it  is  said,  they 
vehemently  disowned.    Their  creed,  whatever  it  was  pre- 
cisely, spread  gradually  westward  through  Europe.    In  the 
9th  century  it  found  many  adherents  in  Bulgaria,  and  300 
years  later  it  was  maintained  and  defended,  though  not 
without  important  modifications,  by  the  Albigenses  in  the 
south  of  France.    The  attempt  to  discover  the  precise  doc- 
trinal opinions  held  by  the  Albigenses  is  attended  with  s 
double  difficulty.    No  formal  creed  or  definite  doctrinal 
statement  framed  by  themselves  exists,  and  in  default  of 
this  it  is  impossible  to  depend  on  the  representations  of 
their  views  given  by  their  opponents  in  the  Church  of 
Borne,  who  did  not  scruple  to  exaggerate  and  distort  the 
opinions  held  by  those  whom  they  had  branded  as  heretics. 
It  is  probably  impossible  now  to  determine  accurately  what 
is  true  and  what  is  false  in  these  representations.    It  seemi 
almost  certain,  however,  that  the  bond  which  united  the 
Albigenses  was  not  so  much  a  positive  fully-developed 
religious  faith  as  a  determined  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
Borne.    They  inherited  indeed,  as  has  been  already  said, 
certain  doctrines  of  eastern  origin,  such  aa  the  Maniehran 
dualism,  docetism  in  relation  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
a  theory  of  metempsychosis.  They  seem,  like  the  Manichees, 
to  have  disowned  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
the  division  of  their  adherents  into  perfecti  and  crtdenUi  ii 
similar  to  the  Manichtean  distinction  between  elect*  and 
auditoret.     The  statement  that  they  rejected  marriage, 
often  made  by  Roman  Catholics,  has  probably  no  other 
foundation  in  fact  than  that  they  denied  that  marriage  was 
a  sacrament ;  and  many  other  statements  as  to  their  doctrine 
and  practice  must  be  received  at  least  with  suspicion  at 
coming  from  prejudiced  and  implacable  opponents.  The 
history  of  the  Albigenses  may  be  said  to  be  written  in 
blood.    At  first  the  church  was  content  to  condemn  their 
errors  at  various  councils- (1165, 1176, 1178, 1179),  but  at 
their  practical  opposition  to  Rome  became  stronger,  more 
decided  measures  were  taken.    Innocent  III.  had  scarcely 
ascended  the  papal  throne  when  he  sent  legates  to  Toulouse 
( 1 1 98)  to  endeavour  to  suppress  the  sect    Two  (SstercisM, 
Guy  and  Begnier,  were  first  commissioned,  and  in  1199 
they  were  joined  by  Peter  of  Castelnau  and  others,  who 
were  known  throughout  the  district  as  inquisitors.  Ray- 
mond VL,  count  of  Toulouse,  took  the  part  of  his  Albi- 
gensian  subjects,  though  not  himself  belonging  to  the  sect, 
and  for  this  he  was  excommunicated  in  1207.    A  year 
later  the  pope  found  a  pretext  for  resorting  to  the  most 
extreme  measures  in  the  assassination  of  his  legate  Peter  of 
Castelnau,  Jan.  15, 1 208.  A  crusade  against  the  Albigente* 
was  at  once  ordered,  and  Raymond,  who  had  meaawhu* 
submitted  and  done  penance,  was  forced  to  take  the  field 
against  his  own  subjects.    The  bloody  war  of  extermine 
lion  which  followed  baa  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history.  At 
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town  after  town  was  taken,  the  Inhabitants  were  pat  to  the 
■word  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  the  numerous 
ecclesiastics  who  were  in  tho  army  especially  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  bloodthirsty  ferocity.  At  tho  taxing  of 
Baxters  (July  22,  1 209),  the  Abbot  Arnold,  being  asked 
bow  the  heretics  were  to  be  distinguished  from  the  faithful, 
made  the  infamous  reply,  "  Slay  all:  God  will  know  his 
own."  The  war  was  carried  on  under  the  command  of 
Simon  do  Montfort  with  undiminished  cruelty  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Raymond's  nephew,  Viscount  Raymond 
Roger,  who  had  espoused  tho  cause  of  the  Albigensos,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Carcassone,  and  tho  sect  became  fewer  in 
numbers  year  by  year.  Tho  establishment  of  an  In- 
quisition at  Languedoc  in  1229  accelerated  tho  exterminat- 
ing process,  and  a  few  years  later  the  sect  was  all  but 
extinct. 

ALBINO.  The  name  Albinism,  or  Leucopathia,  is  ap- 
plied to  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  certain  individuals,  which  consists  in  the  skin  and 
hair  being  perfectly  white.  Tho  earliest  accounts  we  have 
of  it  refer  to  its  being  observed  among  the  negroes  of  West 
Africa  by  the  Portuguese,  who  called  the  persons  so  affected 
Albinoes.  They  have  also  been  called  Ltunethiopes,  ue., 
white  negroes.  Albinism  is  most  common  and  most 
marked  in  the  negro  and  Indian  races,  but  it  occurs  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  among  all  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race.  The  appearance  arises  from  the  absence  of 
the  minute  particles  of  colouring  matter  which  ordinarily 
occur  in  the  lowest  and  last-deposited  layers  of  the  epidermis 
or  outer  skin,  and  to  the  presence  of  which  the  akin  owes 
its  colour.  With  very  rare  exceptions,  it  affects  the  entire 
body,  and  continues  through  Ufa  Tho  skin  of  the  albino 
is  of  a  dull  milky  or  pearly  colour,  unrelieved  by  the 
slightest  tint  of  red  or  brown,  and  is  generally  of  rough 
texture.  All  the  hair  on  the  body  is  of  tho  same  dull  hue, 
and  is  commonly  soft  and  silky.  Another  peculiarity  that 
invariably  accompanies  this  whiteness  of  skin  and  hair  is 
an  affection  of  the  eyes:  the  pupil  is  a  bright  red,  and  the 
iris  (or  white  of  tho  eye)  that  surrounds  it  is  of  a  pale  rose 
colour.  This  redness  is  attributable  to  the  absence  of  a 
colouring  matter,  the  pigment  um  nigrum  of  the  membrane 
of  tho  eye,  which  servos  to  protect  the  retina.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  defect,  tho  eye  of  an  albino  cannot  bear  a 
strong  light  Albinism  is  hereditary  in  the  same  limited 
degree  as  blindness,  deafness,  dec  See  on  this  Darwin's 
Variation  of  Animals  and  Plant*  under  Domestication 
(chap,  xii),  where  mention  is  made  that  "two  brothers 
married  two  sisters,  their  first  cousins,  none  of  the  four  nor 
any  relation  being  on  albino;  but  the  seven  children  pro- 
duced from  this  double  marriage  were  all  perfect  albinoes." 
Apart  from  tho  peculiarities  mentioned  above,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  albinoea  and  other  men.  Albinism  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  diseased  condition  of  body;  and 
the  idea,  once  entertained,  that  it  is  accompanied  with  a 
want  of  physical  and  mental  vigour  is  now  completely  ex- 
ploded. Probably  this  notion  arose  from  some  of  the 
albinoea  whose  condition  was  first  described  being  unhealthy 
or  imbecile;  and  even  still  more  (as  the  interesting  account 
of  Saussure,  Voyages  dans  Us  Alpes,  1787,  suggests)  from 
the  temptation  to  which,  as  natural  curiosities,  they  were 
exposed  to  live  in  indolence  without  exerting  their  natural 
powers.  In  many  species  of  animals  albinism  occurs,  i.e., 
an  abnormal  whiteness  of  the  akin,  hair,  feathers,  dec.,  due 
to  similar  causes  as  in  the  human  albino,  but  not  so  uni- 
formly permanent  Of  this,  white  hares,  mice,  blackbirds, 
Sec,  are  instances.  White  elephants  are  regarded  with 
particular  veneration  by  some  eastern  nations. 

AT. BINDS  (originally  Wnas),  Beucajid 
a  celebrated  anatomist,  born  in   1697  at 

of  the  practice  of 


medicine.  In  1702  tho  latter  was  transferred  to  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Loyden,  and  it  was  there  that  Bernard 
Siegfried  commenced  his  studies,  having  for  his  teachers 
such  men  as  Boerhaave,  Bidloo,  and  Rao.  His  greet 
ability,  especially  in  surgery  and  anatomy,  was  early 
recognised,  and  Ran,  so  justly  celebrated  as  a  lithotomist, 
is  said  to  have  seldom  performed  an  important  operation 
without  inviting  him  to  be  present  Having  finished  his 
studies  at  Loyden,  he  went  to  Paris,  where,  under  the 
instruction  of  Vaillont,  Winslow,  and  othors,  ho  devoted 
himself  especially  to  anatomy  and  botany.  After  a  year's 
absence,  he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Boerhaave, 
recalled  In  1719  to  Leydcn  to  be  a  lecturer  on  anatomy 
and  surgery.  Two  years  later  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  professorship  of  these  subjects,  and  delivered  an ' 
address  at  his  installation  which  was  received  with  uni- 
versal approbation.  Albinus  speedily  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  teachers  of  anatomy  in  Europe,  his  class- 
room being  resorted  to  not  only  by  students,  but  by  many 
practising  physicians.  With  little  original  genius,  and 
no  special  talent  for  exposition,  he  possessed  those  habits 
of  accurate  observation  and  patient  research  which  are  the 
best  qualification  for  his  department  of  study.  The  en- 
gravings of  bones  and  muscles  executed  by  Wandolaar  for 
tho  treatise  of  Albinus  on  those  organs  were  far  superior  In 
clearness  and  exactness  to  anything  that  had  previously 
been  produced.  In  1745  Albinus  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  practice  of  medicine,  being  succeeded  In  the  anato- 
mical chair  by  his  brother  Frederick  Bernard,  who,  as  well 
as  another  brother,  Christian  Bernard,  attained  consider- 
able distinction.  Bernard  Siegfried  was  twice  rector  of 
his  university,  and  was  an  associate  of  the  learned  societies 
of  London,  St  Petersburg,  and  Haarlem.  He  died  on  the 
9th  September  1770. 
ALBINUS,  Flaccus.  See  Alctjix. 
ALBOIN,  a  king  of  the-  Lombards,  who  invaded  Italy, 
668  A.D.  He  was  murdered  at  Verona  on  the  8th  June 
573.    See  Italy  and  Lombards. 

ALBORNOZ,  Gil  Alvarez  Cabillo  de,  a  cardinal  of 
Spain,  was  born  at  Cuenca  early  in  the  14th  century,  and 
was  related  to  the  royal  families  of  Leon  and  Arragon. 
While  still  young  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Toledo 
by  Alfonso  XL  of  Castile.  Uniting,  as  many  in  that  age 
did,  the  exercise  of  the  military  with  that  of  the  clerical 
profession,  he  was  able  to  show  his  gratitude  to  his  patron 
by  saving  tho  king's  life  at  tho  battlo  of  Tarifa  in  1340. 
He  conducted  the  siege  of  Algeciras  in  1343,  when  tho 
king  dubbed  him  a  knight  Falling  Into  disfavour  with 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  whose  licentious  life  he  had  rebuked,  t ; 
fled  to  Avignon,  then  the  papal  scat,  and  was  soon  after 
wards  made  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Clement  VI.  In  1352 
Innocent  VL  sent  him  as  a  legate  into  Italy,  with  a  view 
to  the  restoration  of  the  papal  authority  in  the  States  of 
the  Church.  He  was  recalled  in  1357,  but  was  sent  again 
to  Italy  after  a  brief  interval ;  and  in  1362  had  paved  the 
way  for  the  return  of  Urban  V.  to  Rome.  Aa  a  mark  of 
gratitude,  the  pope  appointed  him  legate  at  Bologna  in 
1367,  bat  he  died  at  Viterbo  the  same  year.  According 
to  his  own  desire,  his  remains  were  carried  to  Toledo, 
where  Henry  of  Castile  caused  them  to  be  entombed 
almost  royal  honours.  A  work  by  Albornos  on  the 
stitution  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  first  printed  at  Jesi  in 
1473,  is  now  very  rare.  The  college  of  St  Clement  at 
Bologna  was  founded  by  Albornos. 

ALBRECHT8BERGER,  Johann  Oeoeo,  a  celebrated 
musician,  bom  at  Kloster-Neuburg,  near  Vienna,  on  the 
3d  February  1736.  He  studied  musical  composition  under 
the  court  organist,  Mann,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
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appointed  in  1772  organist  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  in 
1792  kapellmeister  of  St  Stephen's  cathedral.  His  fame 
aa  a  theorist  attracted  to  him  in  tho  Austrian  capital  a 
large  number  of  pupils,  some  of  whom  afterwards  became 
eminent  musicians.  Among  these  were  Beethoven,  Hum- 
mel, Moscheles,  Seyfried,  and  Weigh  Albrechtsberger 
died  in  1809.  His  published  compositions  consist  of  pre- 
ludes, fugues,  and  sonatas  for  the  piano  and  organ,  string 
quartettes,  A-e. ;  but  the  greater  proportion  of  his  works, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  exist  only  in  manuscript,  and  an 
in  tho  possession  of  Prince  Esterhazy.  Probably  the  most 
valuable  service  he  rendered  to  music  was  in  his  theoretical 
works,  which  to  a  great  extent  superseded  earlier  treatises, 
and  are  still  standard  authorities.  In  1790  he  published 
at  Leipaic  a  treatise  on  composition,  of  which  a  third 
edition  appeared  in  1821.  A  collection  of  his  writings  on 
harmony,  in  three  volumes,  was  published  under  tho  care 
of  his  pupil  Seyfried  in  1826.  The  English  translation  of 
the  latter  is  from  a  French  version,  and  not  from  the 
original. 

ALE  CERA,  a  small  village  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Badajox,  13  miles  S.E.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  is 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  victory  gained  there  on  the 
16th  of  May  1811  by  the  English,  Portuguese,  and 
Spaniards,  under  Marshal  Bercaford,  over  the  French 
army  commanded  by  Marshal  Souk, 

ALBUFERA  DE  VALENCIA,  a  lagoon,  7  miles  south 
of  Valencia  in  Spain,  about  12  miles  in  length  and  4  in 
breadth,  12  feet  being  its,  greatest  depth.  It  communi- 
cates with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  outlet,  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  The  lake  is  crown  property, 
and  is  of  great  value  from  the  fish  and  wild  fowl  with 
which  it  abounds.  In  1812  Marshal  Suchct  was  created 
duke  of  Albufera  by  Napoleon  for  his  conquest  of  Valencia, 
and  invested  with  the  domain;  but  the  battle  of  Vitoria 
soon  deprived  him  of  his  possession,  though  he  still  re- 
tained  the  title.  Subsequently  the  revenues  of  Albufera 
were  conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  token  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

ALBUM  (albtu,  white),  originally  denoted  a  tablet 
on  which  decrees,  edicts,  and  other  public  notices  were 
inscribed  in  ancient  Roma  It  was  so  called  probably 
because  the  tablet  was  made  of  white  or  whitened  material, 
though  some  authorities  say  that  the  inscription  was  in 
white  characters.  The  Pontifex  Maxim ua  wrote  his  annals 
(AnnaUi  Mcuimx)  upon  an  album.  In  course  of  time  the 
term  came  to  bo  restricted  almost  exclusively  to  lists  of 
official  names.  Such  were  the  Album  Judicum,  Album 
Stnatorvm,  Album  Decurionum,  Album  Centuries.  In 
modern  times  album  denotes  a  book  in  which  verses,  auto- 
graphs, sketches,  photographs,  dec,  are  collected  It  is 
also  applied  to  tho  official  list  of  matriculated  students  in 
a  university,  and  to  the  roll  in  which  a  bishop  inscribes 
the  names  of  his  clergy. 

ALBUMAZAR  (Abu-Majlschar),  a  celebrated  Arabian 
astronomer,  born  at  Balkh,  in  Turkestan,  in  805  a.d., 
died  at  Wasid  in  885.  ne  had  reached  the  age  of  forty- 
seven  before  he  entered  on  the  studies  to  which  he  owes 
his  fame.  His  principal  works  are  An  Introduction  to 
Attronomy  and  the  Book  of  Conjunction,  both  published 
in  a  Latin  translation  at  Augsburg  in  1489,  and  again  at 
Venice  in  1515.  A  work  On  the  Revolution  of  the  Yeart  is 
also  attributed  to  him,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the 
world  was  created  when  the  seven  planets  were  in  con- 
junction in  the  first  degree  of  Aries,  and  that  it  will  come  to 
an  end  at  a  like  conjunction  in  the  lost  degree  of  Pisces. 

ALBUMEN,  an  organic  substance  of  a  very  complicated 
structure.  It  is  typical  of  a  group  of  bodies  that  have 
the  same  chemical  composition  but  very  different  pro- 
The  princiinl  varieties  are 


fibrin,  and  casein.  They  arc  sometimes  called  the  hik> 
genetic  bodies,  because  they  are  essential  to  the  buildii/. 
up  of  the  animal  organism.  The  vegetable  kingdom  u 
the  original  source  of  the  albumenoid  group  of  substance. 
In  plants  the  albumen  is  found  in  greatest  quantity  h 
the  seed.  The  mean  average  percentage  composition  of 
the  albumenoids  is  as  follows — 

Carbon,   Ws 

Hydrogen,  

Nitrogen,   157 
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The  true  chemical  formula  of  these  bodies  is  unknown, 
but  if  we  regard  the  sulphur  as  replacing  oxygen,  then 
the  titnplat  empirical  formula  is  C^H^.O,. 

All  the  albumenoid  bodies  are  capable  of  existing  in  two 
forms— -(a)  soluble,  (6)  insoluble.   They  belong  to  the  chus 
of  bodies  called  colloids,  and  easily  pass  from  the  one  con- 
dition into  the  other.  Whether  in  the  soluble  or  insoluble 
condition,  they  are  easily  dissolved  by  caustic  potash,  an  J 
may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  Tie 
soluble  varieties  are  coagulated  by  alcohol,  and  precipitate 
by  salts  of  copper,  lead,  and  mercury,.  Strong  sulphuric  sod 
dissolves  them,  with  the  production  of  leucine,  tyrosuw, 
and  ammoniacal  salts.     Strong  nitric  acid  produces  in 
their  solutions  a  coagulum  of  a  bright  orange  colour, 
and  then  gradually  dissolves  it  with  effervescence.  A 
solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  when  heated  with  the 
members  of  the  group,  produces  a  deep  red  colour,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests.    Some  varieties  of 
albumen  coagulate  when  heated     All  the  albumenoid 
bodies  are  amorphous,  and  may  be  kept  when  dry  for  uy 
length  of  time,  but  when  moist  they  rapidly  putrefy,  and 
produce  a  sickening  odour.    Among  the  products  of 
putrefaction  are  found  leucine  and  tyrosine,  and  carbonate, 
butyrate,  valerate,  and  sulphide  of  ammonium.   The  readi- 
ness with  which  these  bodies  change  in  the  moist  con- 
dition produces  the  digestive  and  other  ferments  in  the 
body,  and  the  synaptase,  diastase,  and  emulsin  which  w 
find  in  plants.    The  special  properties  of  albumen,  fibrin, 
and  casein  will  be  described  in  the  article  Chemistry.  From 
its  property  of  coagulating  when  heated,  albumen  is  employed 
in  the  arts  to  remove  colouring  matters  from  liquids. 

ALBUQUERQUE  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  d 
Badajoz,  9  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  Situated 
on  an  eminence,  it  is  defended  by  an  almost  impregnable 
fortress  built  on  a  high  mountain.  It  was  taken  by  the 
allies  of  Charles,  at  that  timo  a  competitor  for  the  Spanus 
throne,  in  1 705,  but  was  restored  to  the  Spanish  crows  in 
1715.  It  has  woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  and  export* 
cattle  and  fruits.    Population,  7000. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  Alphomso  d'  (in  Portuguese  Afmm 
d'Alboquerquc),  surnamcd  "  The  Great,"  and  "  The  Portu- 
guese Mars,"  was  born  in  1453  at  Alexandria,  near  Lisbon. 
Through  his  father,  Gonznlvo,  who  held  an  important 
position  at  court,  he  was  connected  by  illegitimate  descent 
with  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  and  through  his  mother, 
Dona  Leonora  do  Menexes,  he  could  claim  kindred  wits 
Zarco  and  other  illustrious  navigators.    He  was  educated 
at  the  court  of  Alphonso  V.,  and  after  the  death  of  thit 
monarch  seems  to  have  served  for  some  time  in  Africa 
On  his  return  he  was  appointed  atribeiro-mor  (cbiff 
equerry)  to  Joao  IL   In  1503  he  set  out  on  his  first  expe- 
dition to  the  East,  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  hii  futon 
triumphs.    In  company  with  his  kinsman  Fraucuco  bt 
sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India,  and  soc- 
ceeded   in  establishing  the  king  of  Cochin  kcj.*«Jt 
on  his  throne,  obtaining  in  return  for  tin*  service  per 
mission  to  build  a  Portuguese  fort  at  Cochin,  and  UW' 
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laying  the7  foundation  of  his  country's  empire  in  the  East 
He  returned  home  in  July  1604,  and  was  well  rcceiyod 
by  King  Emmanuel,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  command 
of  a  squadron  of  fire  vessels/ in  the  fleet  of  sixteen  which 
sailed  for  India  in  1506  under  Tristan  da  Cunha.  After 
a  series  of  successful  attacks  on  the  Moorish  cities  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  Albuquerque  separated  from  Da 
Cunha,  and  sailed  with  his  squadron  against  the  island  of 
Ormux,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  was  then  one  of  the 
chief  centres  of  commerce  in  the  East  He  arrived  on  the 
25th  September  1507,  and  soon  obtained  possession  of  the 
island,  though  he  was  unable  long  to  "^"Mn  his  position. 
With  his  squadron  increased  by  three  vessels,  he  reached 
the  Malabar  coast  at  the  close  of  the  year  1508,  and  im- 
mediately made  known  the  commission  he  had  received 
from  the  king  empowering  him  to  supersede  the  governor 
Almeida.  The  latter,  however,  refused  to  recognise  Albu- 
querque's credentials,  and  cast  him  into  prison,  from  which 
he  was  only  released,  after  three  months'  confinement,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  grand  marshal  of  Portugal  with  a  large 
fleet  Almeida  having  returned  home,  Albaquerque 
speedily  showed  the  energy  and  determination  of  his 
character.  An  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Calicut  in  Janu- 
ary 1510,  in  which  the  commander-in-chief  received  a 
severe  wound ,  was  immediately  followed  by  the  investment 
and  capture  of  Goo.  Albuquerque,  finding  himself  unable 
to  hold  the  town  on  his  first  occupation,  abandoned  it  in 
August  to  return  with  reinforcements  in  November,  when 
he  obtained  undisputed  possession.  He  next  directed  his 
forces  against  Malacca,  which  he  subdued  after  a  severe 
struggle.  He  remained  in  the  town  nearly  a  year  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Portuguese  power.  In 
1512  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Malabar.  On  the  voyage 
a  violent  storm  arose,  Albuquerque's  vessel,  the  "  Flor  de 
la  Mar,"  which  carried  the  treasure  he  had  amassed  in  his 
conquests,  was  wrecked,  and  he  himself  barely  escaped 
with  his  Life.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  arrived 
at  Goa,  where  he  quickly  suppressed  a  serious  revolt 
headed  by  Idalcan,  and  took  such  measures  for  the  security 
and  peace  of  the  town  that  it  became  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India.  Albuquerque 
had  been  for  some  time  under  orders  from  the  home 
government  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
in  order  to  secure  that  channel  of  communication  exclu- 


sively to  Portugal  He  accordingly  laid  siege  to  Aden  in 
1513,  but  was  repulsed ;  and  a  voyage  into  the  Red  Sea, 
the  first  ever  made  by  a  European  fleet,  led  to  no  sub- 
stantial results.  In  order  to  destroy  the  power  of  Egypt 
he  is  said  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  diverting  the 
course  of  the  Nile,  and  so  rendering  the  whole  country 
barren.  His  last  warlike  undertaking  was  a  second  attack 
upon  Ormux  in  1516.  The  island  yielded  to  him  without 
resistance,  and  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Portu- 
guese until  1622.  Albuquerque's  great  career  had  a  pain- 
ful and  ignominious  dose.  He  had  several  enemies  at 
the  Portuguese  court  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  stirring 
up  the  jealousy  of  the  king  against  him,  and  his  own 
injudicious  and  arbitrary  conduct  on  several  occasions 
served  their  end  only  too  well.  On  his  return  from 
Ormux,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Goa,  he  met  a 
vessel  from  Europe  bearing  despatches  announcing  that 
he  was  superseded  by  his  personal  enemy  Soarex.  The 
blow  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  at  sea  on  the 
16th  December  1515.  Before  his  death  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  king  in  dignified  and  affecting  terms,  vindicating 
his  conduct  and  claiming  for  his  son  the  honours  and 
rewards  that  were  justly  due  to  himself.  His  body  was 
buried  at  Goa  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  convincing  proof  possible  of  the  justice  of 
his  administration,  that  many  years  after,  Mooa  and 


Hindoos  used  to  go  to  his  tomb  to  invoke  protection 
against  the  injustice  of  his  successors.  The  king  of  Por- 
tugal was  convinced  too  late  of  his  fidelity,  and  endeav- 
oured to  atone  for  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  had 
treated  him  by  heaping  honours  upon  his  natural  son 
Affonso.  The  latter  published  a  selection  from  his  father's 
papers,  under  the  title  CommaUariot  do  Grande  A f  onto 
djllboquerque. 

ALCJ2US,  one  of  tho  great  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was 
a  native  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos,  and  flourished  about  the 
year  600  B.C.  From  tho  fragments  of  his  poems  which 
have  come  down  to  us  we  loam  that  his  life  was  greatly 
mixed  up  with  tho  political  disputes  and  internal  feuds 
of  bis  native  city.  He  sided  with  the  nobles,  and  took 
an  active  part  against  the  tyrants,  who  at  that  time  set 
themselves  up  in  Mitylene.  He  was  obliged,  in  conse- 
quence, to  quit  his  native  country,  and  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  exile.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His 
poems,  which  were  composed  in  the  iEolian  dialect 
collected  afterwards,  and  apparently  divided  into  ten 
books.  The  subjects,  as  we  can  still  see  from  tho  frag- 
ments, were  of  the  most  varied  kind :  some  of  his  poems 
were  hymns  to  the  gods ;  others  were  of  a  martial  or 
political  character ;  others  again  breathed  an  ardent  love 
of  liberty  and  hatred  of  the  tyrants ;  and  lastly,  some  were 
of  an  erotic  kind,  and  appear  to  have  been  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  fervour  of  the  passion  they  described. 
Horace  looks  upon  Alcsaus  as  his  great  model,  and  has,  in 
one  passage  (Od.  iL  IS.  26,  et  *qq.)  given  a  fine  picture  of 
the  poetical  powers  of  the  /Eolian  bard.  The  care  which 
Alcseus  bestowed  upon  the  construction  of  his  verses  war 
probably  the  reason  why  one  kind  of  metre,  the  Alcaic, 
was  named  after  him.  Not  one  of  his  compositions  has 
come  down  to  us  entire,  but  a  complete  collection  of  all 
the  extant  fragments  may  be  found  in  Bergk's  Poetat 
Lyric i  Graci,  Ljpein,  1852,  8vo. 

ALCAICS,  in  Ancient  Poetry,  a  name  given  to  several 
kinds  of  verse,  from  Alcsaus,  their  reputed  inventor.  The 
first  kind  consists  of  five  feet  ris.,  a  spondee  or  iambic, 
an  iambic,  a  long  syllable,  and  two  dactyles ;  the  second 
of  two  dactyles  and  two  trochees.  Besides  these,  which 
are  called  dactylic  Alcaict,  there  is  another,  simply  styled 
Alcaic,  consisting  of  an  epitrite,  two  choriambi,  and  a 
bacchius;  thus — 

Cur  tivvt  /a  | cum  Tibtrim  |  temgert,  cut  |  oUvum  t 

The  Alcaic  ode  is  composed  of  several  strophes,  each  con- 
sisting of  four  verses;  the  first  two  of  which  are  always 
alcalcs  of  the  first  kind;  the  third  verse  is  an  iambic 
diameter  hypercatalectic,  consisting  of  four  feet  and  a 
long  syllable;  and  the  fourth  verse  is  an  alcaXe  of  the 
second  kind.  The  following  strophe  is  of  this 
which  Horace  calls  "Alccri  i 


Nome*  fxtUi,  yu»  de. 

Mwuribu*  tapitnUr  uiC 

ALCAIDE,  or  Alcaydk,  a  word  of  Moorish  origin, 
being  derived  from  the  Arabic  kdda,  to  head,  which  was 
applied  by  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Moors  to 
the  military  officer  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  fortress 
or  prison.    See  Alcalde. 

ALGAL  A  DE  GUAD  A  IRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Seville,  Andalusia,  situated  on  tho  Guadnira, 
7  miles  K.  of  Seville.  It  contains  an  old  castle  and  other 
Moorish  remains ;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
excellent  quality  of  its  bread,  whence  the  epithet  de  lot 
Panaderoe,  sometimes  applied  to  it  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  bread  required  by  the  town  of  Seville  is  made  here. 
Population,  7000. 
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ALCALA  DE  HEN  ARES,  an  ancient  Spanish  city  on 
the  river  Henares,  17  miles  EN.E  of  Madrid.  It  has 
been  identified  with  the  Roman  Compiutum,  which  was 
destroyed  about  the  year  1000,  and  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Moors  iu  1083.  In  later  times  it  was  renowned  for  its 
richly-endowed  university,  founded  by  Cardinal  Ximenes 
in  1  j  10,  which,  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  numbered 
more  than  10,000  students,  and  was  second  only  to  that 
of  Salamanca.  Here  the  famous  edition  of  the  Holy 
Bible  known  as  the  Compivteruian  Polyglot  was  prepared 
The  college  of  St  Hdefonso  contains  a  magnificent  chapel, 
in  which  Ximenes  is  buried,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
splendid  architecture,  partly  Moorish  and  partly  Gothic. 
Alcala  is  further  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor  Ferdinand  L,  the  poet  Figueroa,  the  naturalist 
Bustamcnte  de  la  Camera,  the  historian  Solis,  and  last  and 
greatest  of  all,  Cervantes,  who  was  born  here  in  1547. 
Since  the  removal  of  the  university  to  Madrid  in  1836  the 
town  has  rapidly  declined.  It  contains  a  military  academy 
and  various  public  institutions,  but  is  of  little  commercial 
importance.    Population,  8745. 

ALCALA  LA  REAL,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Jaen  in 
Spain,  18  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  stands 
on  a  declivity  between  two  mountain  ridges,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  possesses  a  fine  abbey. 
Its  distinctive  name  la  Real,  the  Royal,  is  derived  from  its 
capture  in  1340  by  Alphonso  XL  of  Leon,  in  person. 
In  1810  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  here  by  the  French 
under  SobastianL  Some  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  place 
in  wine  and  wooL    Population,  11,521. 

ALCALDE  (from  the  Arabic  al<adi,  the  judge),  an 
official  title  given  in  Spain  to  various  classes  of  functionaries 
entrusted  with  judicial  duties.  Criminal  judges,  members 
of  courts  of  appeal,  magistrates,  and  even  parish  officers 
are  all  known  by  the  name  alcalde — secondary  descriptive 
titles  distinguishing  their  different  positions  and  functiona 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  is  entirely  distinct  from 
Alcaide,  the  latter  being  always  employed  to  designate  a 
military  officer. 

ALCAMENES  ('AXxafiwiji),  a  famous  Athenian  sculp- 
tor, a  pupil  of  Phidias,  who  is  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
art  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  Pausanias,  Lucan,  Ac  He  flourished 
from  about  448  to  400  B.cl,  and  appears  as  one  of  the 
great  triumvirate  of  Greek  sculptors,  Phidias,  Alcamenes, 
and  Polycletus.  He  is  said  to  have  once  competed  with 
his  master,  the  subject  being  a  statue  of  Minerva.  In  this 
attempt  the  style  of  Alcamenes  was  exquisite  in  finish, 
but  he  had  overlooked  the  consideration  that  the  statue  was 
to  be  placed  on  a  high  column,  and  there  his  work  would 
not  bear  comparison  with  that  of  his  great  master.  His 
statue  of  Venus  Urania,  in  the  temple  of  that  deity  at 
Athens,  was  reckoned  his  masterpiece. 

ALCAMO,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  Italian  province  of 
Trapani,  is  situated  22  miles  E  of  Trapani,  near  the  Gulf 
of  Caatellamare.  It  lies  in  a  district  of  peculiar  fertility, 
which  produces  some  of  the  best  wines  in  the  island  The 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  elevated  ground,  but  its 
internal  appearance  is  mean  and  dirty.  It  contains  a  very 
strong  castle,  and  many  churches  and  monasteries.  Near 
it  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Segesla,  including  a  Doric 
temple  and  a  theatre  in  good  preservation ;  and  there  are 
also  on  the  neighbouring  hill  Moorish  towers  and  other 
remains,  standing  as  memorials  of  the  Saracen  occupation 
of  Sicily.    Population  (1 865),  1 9,51 8. 

ALCANTARA,  the  ancient  Norba  Cauarea,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Caccres,  on  a  rocky  height  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus.  Alcantara  (in  Arabic,  the 
bridge)  derived  its  name  from  the  magnificent  Roman 
bridge  which  spanned  the  Tagus  at  this  point,  and  which 
was  erected,  according  to  tho  inscription,  a.d.  104,  is 


honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  who  was  a  native  of  Spoil 
This  remarkable  structure  is  built  entirely  of  blocks  ot 
granite  without  cement,  and  consisted,  until  its  partik 
destruction,  of  six  arches  of  various  span,  with  •  total 
length  of  670  feet  and  a  height  of  210  feet  The  seoocd 
arch  on  the  right  bank  was  blown  up  by  the  F.nglish  is 
1809,  and,  although  temporarily  reconstructed,  was  again 
destroyed  in  1836  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Carlut 
troops.  The  bridge  has  never  since  been  repaired;  and  it 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  want  of  publie  spirit  is 
Spain  that  the  river  is  crossed  by  means  of  a  ferry-boat  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  grand  engineering  work,  which 
it  is  a  national  duty  to  preserve.  The  population  of  tit 
town  is  4200. 

ALCANTARA,  a  seaport  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 
Maranhio,  on  the  bay  of  Ban  Marcos.  It  has  a  tolerable 
harbour;  and  excellent  cotton  is  grown  in  the  vicinity, 
forming  the  chief  article  of  commerce.  Rice  and  sab, 
obtained  from  the  neighbouring  lagoons,  are  also  exported 
Population,  10,000. 

ALCANTARA,  Kniohts  or  (la  CabaUeria  <U  Alca%- 
tara),  an  order  of  knights  of  Spain,  instituted  about  1156 
A.D.  by  the  brothers  Don  Snares  and  Don  Gomes  de  Bar- 
rientos  for  protection  against  the  Moore.  In  1 1 77  they  wen 
confirmed  as  a  religious  order  of  knighthood  under  Bene- 
dictine rule  by  Pope  Alexander  1 1 L  Until  about  1213 
they  were  known  as  the  Knights  of  San  Julian  del  Pereyro; 
but  when  the  defence  of  Alcantara,  newly  wrested  free 
the  Moors  by  Alphonso  IX.  of  Castile,  was  entrusted  to 
them,  they  took  their  name  from  that  city.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  they  were  in  some  degree  subject  to  the 
grand  master  of  the  kindred  order  of  Calatrava.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  they  asserted  their  independence  by 
electing  a  grand  master  of  their  own,  the  first  holder  of 
the  office  being  Don  Diego  Sanche.  During  the  rule  of 
thirty-seven  successive  grand  masters,  similarly  chosen,  the 
influence  and  wealth  of  the  order  gradually  increased  ucd 
the  Knights  of  Alcantara  were  almost  as  powerful  as  the 
sovereign.  In  1494-5  Juan  de  Zuniga  was  prevailed 
upon  to  resign  the  grand  mastership  to  Ferdinand,  via 
thereupon  vested  it,  as  he  had  already  done  that  of  two  other 
orders,  in  his  own  person  as  king;  and  this  arrangement  ns 
ratified  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  was  declared 
permanent  by  Pope  Adrian  VI.  in  1523.  The  yearly 
income  of  Zuniga  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  amounted 
to  150,000  ducats.  In  1540  Pope  Paul  IIL  released  tie 
knights  from  the  strictness  of  Benedictine  rule  by  giriaj 
them  permission  to  marry,  though  second  marriage  w» 
forbidden.  The  three  vows  were  henceforth  obedmtia, 
cattitat  conjugal  it,  and  convertio  montm.  In  modern  times 
tho  history  of  the  order  has  been  somewhat  chequered. 
When  Joseph  Bonaparte  became  king  of  Spain  in  1808,  he 
deprived  the  knights  of  their  revenues,  which  were  only 
partially  recovered  on  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  Y1I 
in  1814.  The  order  ceased  to  exist  as  a  spiritual  bedya 
1835,  though  it  is  still  recognised  in  its  civil  capacity. 

ALCARAZ,  a  small  town  in  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Albacete,  34  miles  W.S.W.  of  tho  town  of  that  name  It 
stands  on  very  hilly  ground  near  the  river  Guadarmena, 
and  has  the  remains  of  a  once  strong  castle  and  of  s  mag- 
nificent Roman  aqueduct  Weaving,  iron-founding,  ana 
agriculture  are  the  chief  branches  of  industry.  Copper 
and  zinc  are  found  in  the  vicinity.    Population,  7325. 

ALCAVALA,  a  duty  formerly  charged  in  Spain  and  te 
^  colonies  on  all  transfers  of  property,  whether  publie  or 
private.  It  was  originally  imposed  by  Alphonso  XL  toseeot 
freedom  from  tho  Moors  in  1341,  as  an  ad  valorem  tax  of 
10,  increased  afterwards  to  14  per  cent,  on  the  selhag 
price  of  all  commodities,  whether  raw  or  mannfsetored, 
which  was  chargeable  aa  often  as  they  were  sold  ot  ex- 
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changed.  It  subjected  every  farmer,  every  manufacturer, 
every  merchant  and  abopkeeper,  to  the  continual  visits  and 
examination  of  the  tax-gatherers,  whose  number  was  neces- 
sarily Tcry  great.  This  monstrous  impost  was  permitted 
to  rob  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  kingdom  down  to  the  invasion  of  Napoleon.  Catalonia 
and  Aragon  purchased  from  Philip  Y.  an  exemption  from 
the  alcavala,  and,  though  still  burdened  with  other  heavy 
taxes,  were  in  a  comparatively  flourishing  state,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  exemption  from  this  oppressive  duty. 
(See  M'Culloch  On  Taxation.) 

ALCAZAR  DE  SAN  JUAN,  a  Spanish  town,  in  the 
province  of  Ciudad  Real  45  miles  N.E.  of  Ciudad  Real, 
sad  on  the  railway  between  Alicante  and  Madrid.  It  U  a 
well-built  town,  and  has  manufactures  of  soap,  saltpetre, 
sad  gunpowder.  This  is  the  Alee  of  the  Romans,  taken 
by  T.  Sempronios  Qracchus  180  &  a    Population,  7800. 

ALCAZAR  KEBIR,  a  city  of  Marocco  in  Africa,  80 
miles  N.W.  of  Fes.  It  was  formerly  of  great  note  as  the 
magazine  and  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  Moorish  invasions 
of  Spain.  It  is  now  greatly  decayed,  probably  on  account 
of  iu  low  and  unhealthy  situation.  Not  far  from  the  city  is 
the  river  Klmahaasen,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  in  1578 
between  Sebastian,  long  of  Portugal,  and  the  Moors,  in 
which  the  Portuguese  were  defeated  and  their  king  slain. 
Population,  6000. 

ALC  ESTER,  pronounced  Aueter,  a  market  town  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Arrow 
and  Alne,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Warwick.  Its  position  on 
the  Roman  way  known  as  the  Ickenild  Street,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  numerous  remains  of  ancient  art,  as  well  as  urns 
and  coins,  make  it  sufficiently  evident  that  this  was  a 
Reman  encampment  A  monastery  was  founded  here  in 
1140;  but  the  building  has  totally  disappeared,  though 
sufficient  vestiges  remain  to  indicate  its  site.  The  church 
a  s  fine  building,  and  contains  several  interesting  monu- 
ments, one  of  which,  to  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  is  by 
Chantrey,  and  is  in  the  best  style  of  that  sculptor.  The 
town  possesses  a  free  grammar  school  and  an  elegant 
market-hall.  Employment  is  afforded  to  about  1200  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  manufacture  of  needles  which  is  the 
chief  branch  of  industry.  Fish-hooks  are  also  manufactured. 
Population  of  perish,  2363. 

ALCESTIS,  or  Alcxst*,  the  daughter  of  Pelias  and 
Ansxibia,  and  wife  of  Admetua,  king  of  Phone  in  Theasaly. 
She  consented  to  die  in  place  of  her  husband,  and  was 
afterwards  restored  to  life  by  Hercules.  This  beautiful 
instance  of  conjugal  devotion  forms  the  subject  of  one  of 
ths  best  plays  of  Euripides,  the  Alcettit,  which  furnishes 
the  basis  for  Robert  Browning's  Balaution'i  Adventure. 

ALCHEMY,  Chemy,  or  Hxbkstics.  Considering  the 
present  state  of  the  science  and  the  advance  of  public 
opinion,  the  old  definition  of  alchemy  as  the  pretended  art 
of  making  gold  is  no  longer  correct  or  adequate. 

Modern  science  dates  from  three  discoveries— that  of 
Copernicus,  the  effect  of  which  (to  borrow  St  Simon's 
words)  was  to  expel  the  astrologers  from  the  society  of 
astronomers;  that  of  Torricelli  and  Pascal,  of  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  a  discovery  which  was  the  foundation 
of  physics;  lastly,  that  of  Lavoisier,  who,  by  discovering 
oxygen,  destroyed  the  theory  of  Stahl,  the  last  alchemist 
who  can  be  excused  for  not  being  a  chemist 

Before  these  three  grand  stages  in  the  progress  of  science, 
ths  reign  of  astrology,  magic,  and  alchemy  was  universal 
snd  almost  uncontested.  Even  a  genius  like  Kepler,  who 
by  his  three  great  laws  laid  the  foundations  for  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  was  guided  in  his  investigations  by  astro- 
logical and  cabalistic  considerations.  Hence  it  follows 
that  a  philosophical  history  of  modern  science  is  certain 
to  fell  into  the  opposite  superstition  of  idolising  abstract 


reason,  IT  it  does  not  do  full  justice  to  this  long  and  ener- 
getic intellectual  struggle  which  began  in  India,  Greece, 
and  Egypt,  and,  continuing  through  the  dark  ages  down 
to  the  very  dawn  of  modern  enlightenment,  preceded  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  three  above-mentioned  discoveries, 
which  inaugurated  a  new  era. 

It  was  the  alchemists  who  first  stated,  however  con- 
fusedly, the  problems  which  science  is  still  engaged  in 
solving;  and  to  them,  in  conclusion,  we  owe  the  enormous 
service  of  removing  the  endless  obstructions  which  a 
purely  rationalistic  method,  born  before  its  time  and  soon 
degenerating  into  verbal  quibbles  and  scholastic  jargon, 
had  placed  in  the  path  of  human  progress. 

Alchemy  was,  we  may  say,  the  sickly  but  imaginative 
infancy  through  which  modern  chemistry  had  to  pass  before 
it  attained  its  majority,  or,  in  other  words,  became  a  posi- 
tive science.  The  search  for  gold  was  only  one  crisis  in 
this  infancy.  This  crisis  is  over,  and  alchemy  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past  There  is  no  longer  any  need  to  exhort 
adventurous  spirits,  who  hope  to  find  Golconda  at  tho 
bottom  of  their  crucibles,  to  leave  such  visions  and  turn  to 
the  safer  paths  of  science  or  industry.  The  battle  has  been 
fought  and  won,  the  problem  of  the  unity  of  chemical 
elements  or  simple  bodies  belongs  rather  to  the  province 
of  metaphysics  than  to  that  of  experimental  science.  If 
here  and  there  an  honest  student  of  the  black  art  still 
survives,  he  is  regarded  as  a  mad  but  harmless  enthusiast; 
and  as  for  the  pretended  searchers  for  the  philosopher's 
stone,  they  are,  if  possible,  less  interesting  objects  than  the 
crapes  they  still  continue  to  cheat  Thus  the  full  time  is 
come  for  applying  to  the  occult  sciences  the  same  searching 
analysis  to  which  the  other  myths  of  prehistoric  times 
have  been  so  rigorously  subjected.  To  trace  its  earliest 
beginnings,  to  investigate  its  development  by  the  aid  of 
modern  criticism,  is  the  province  of  physical  science,  no 
less  than  of  the  sister  science  of  morals.  Nay,  more,  we 
shall  find  that  both  had  a  common  origin.  Those  ancient 
cosmogonies,  those  poetical  systems  which  the  genius  of 
each  nation  and  race  has  struck  out  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  universe  and  of  the  destiny  cf  mankind,  were  the 
germs  of  science  no  leas  than  of  literature,  of  philosophy 
as  well  as  of  religion.  And  as  in  tho  infancy  of  science 
its  various  branches  wcro  confused  and  confounded,  so  in 
a  like  stage  of  society  we  often  find  the  same  person  uniting 
the  parts  of  philosopher,  tavant,  and  priest  Besides  this, 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  absence  of  all  scientific  apparatus 
or  instruments,  the  ancients,  if  they  had  limited  them- 
selves to  the  exercise  of  their  reason,  must  have  remained 
observers  and  nothing  more.  It  is  true  they  did  observe, 
and  that  widely  and  well;  but  observation  alone,  even 
when  aided  by  tho  strongest  and  subtlest  reason,  can 
lead  to  nothing  but  contradictory  theories,  irreconcilable, 
because  they  cannot  bo  verified.  And  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  remain  a  simple  spectator.  Curiosity  was  first 
excited  by  fancy  (and  the  fancy  of  primitive  man,  we  must 
remember,  was  far  more  active  and  vigorous  than  ours), 
and  when  it  found  itself  baffled  by  a  natural  reaction,  it 
had  recourse  to  divination. 

In  a  word,  the  ambition  of  these  earliest  philosophers 
was  more  intense,  because  its  sphere  was  narrower.  In 
the  first  stages  of  civilisation  tho  magician  was  the  man  of 
science.  Tho  mysteries  of  this  magic  art  being  inseparable 
from  those  of  religion  and  philosophy,  were  preserved,  as  it 
were,  hermetically  scaled  in  the  adyta  of  the  temple.  Its 
philosophy  was  the  cabala.  We  must  consequently  look 
on  the  various  cabalas  or  oral  traditions,  transmitted  from 
age  to  ago  as  tho  oracles  of  various  faiths  and  creeds,  as 
constituting  the  elements  of  that  theory  which  the  Jewish 
cabala  promulgated  some  centuries  later  in  a  condensed 
and  mutilated  form.  Astrology  and  magic  were  the  efforts 
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made  in  various  wayi  to  verify  and  apply  this  theory; 
magic,  indeed,  or  rather  magical  power,  was  at  starting 
purely  oonnogonic,  i.e.,  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  Qod 
or  nature,  before  it  was  counterfeited  by  the  magiciana  of 
various  countries.  But,  aa  St  Simon  has  well  observed, 
chemical  phenomena  arc  much  more  complicated  than 
astronomical — the  latter  requiring  only  observation,  the 
former  experiment — and  hence  astrology  preceded  alchemy. 
But  there  was  then  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  the 
several  branches  of  science,  and  hence  the  most  opposite 
wore  united,  not,  as  now,  by  a  common  philosophical  or 
philanthropical  object,  but  by  reason  of  their  common 
theological  origin.  Thus  alchemy  was  the  daughter  of 
astrology,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
a.  d.  that  aha  passed  from  a  state  of  tutelage.  Just  in  the 
same  way  medicine  as  a  magical  or  sacred  art  was  prior  to 
alchemy;  for,  as  was  natural,  before  thinking  of  forming 
men  employed  already  existing  herbs, 


stones,  drugs,  perfumes,  and  vapours.  The  medical  art  was 
indissolubly  bound  up. with  astrology,  but,  judging  from 
the  natural  inventiveness  of  the  ancients,  we  should  have 
expected  beforehand  that  chemical  preparations  would  have 
played  a  more  important  part  among  the  instruments  of 
priestly  thaumaturgy. 

As  in  the  middle  ages  invention  busied  itself  with  instruments 
of  torture,  and  as  in  our  days  it  is  tsken  np  almost  as  much  with 
the  destructive  engines  of  wax  as  with  the  productive  arts  of  peace, 
so  in  those  early  agee  it  applied  itself  to  the  fabrication  of  idols, 
to  the  mechanism  and  theatrical  contrivances  for  mysteries  and 
religious  ceremonies.  There  was  then  no  desire  to  communicate 
discoveries ;  acienoe  was  a  sort  of  freemasonry,  and  silence  was  effect- 
ually secured  by  priestly  anathemas ;  men  of  science  were  as  jealous 
of  one  another  as  they  were  of  ail  other  cissies  of  eociety.  If  we 
wiah  to  form  a  clear  picture  of  this  earliest  stage  of  civilisation,  an 
age  which  represents  at  ones  the  natv*U  of  childhood  and  the  suspi- 
cious reticence  of  senility,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  to  the  priest,  on 
the  one  hand,  claiming  as  his  own  all  art  and  science,  and  com- 
S  an  ding  1 .  jpect  by  hit  contemptuous  silence ;  and,  on  the  other 
land,  to  the  mechanic  plying  the  loom,  extracting  tho  Tyrian  dye, 
practising  chemistry,  though  ignorant  of  its  very  name,  despised 
and  oppressed,  and  only  tolerated  when  he  furnished  Religion  with 
her  trapping*  or  War  with  arms.  Thus  the  growth  of  chemistry  wss 
slow,  and  by  reason  of  its  backwardness  it  wss  longer  than  any 
ether  art  in  ridding  itself  of  the  loading-strings  of  magic  and  astro- 
logy. Practical  discoveries  must  have  been  made  many  times  with- 
out science  acquiring  thereby  any  nsw  fact.  For  to  prevent  a  new 
discovery  from  being  lost  there  must  be  such  a  combination  of 
favourable  circumstances  ss  was  rare  in  that  age  and  for  many 
ig  sgea  There  must  be  publicity,  and  publicity  is  of  quite 
rowUi ;  the  application  of  the  discovery  must  be  not  only 
but  obvious,  ss  satisfying  some  want    But  waste  are  only 


felt  as  civilisation  progresses.  Nor  If  this  ail ;  for  s  practical  dia- 
ry to  become  a  scientific  fact,  it  must  eervo  to  demonstrate  the 
of  one  hypothesis,  and  to  suejrest  s  new  one,  better  fitted  for 
the  synthesis  of  existing  facts.  But  old  beliefs  are  proverbially 
obstinate  and  virulent  in  their  opposition  to  newer  and  truer  theories 
which  are  destined  to  eject  and  replace  them.  To  sum  up,  even 
in  our  own  day  chemistry  rests  on  a  less  sound  basis  than  either 
physics,  which  bad  the  ad  vantage  of  originating  as  lets  as  the  17th 
century,  or  astronomy,  which  dates  from  the  time  when  the  Chaldean 


shepherd  had  sufficiently  provided  for  his  daily  want*  to 
for  gating  into  the  starry  heavens. 

After  this  general  introduction  wo  may  now  proceed  to 

consider  the  subject  in  detail  under  tho  following  heads : — 

First,  we  will  cost  a  rapid  glance  at  certain  cosmologies 

and  philosophical  systems,  in  order  to  bring  prominently 

before  the  reader  those  points  which  throw  light  on 

chemical  theoriea    Secondly,  we  will  consider  alchemy  at 

tho  moment  when  it  ceased  to  be  purely  religious  and 

began  an  independent  existence ;  that  is  to  say,  during  the 

3d  and  4th  centuries  a.  r>. ,  and  in  that  city  which  was  the 

battlefield  on  which  the  various  philosophical  and  religious 

creeds  of  the  East  met  In  the  fierce  struggles  which  ensued, 

in  the  strange  alliances  which  they  there  msde,  we  shall  find 

them, by  their  mutual  recriminations,  involuntarily  revealing 

to  us  their  hidden  eecreta    As  the  darkness  of  the  middle 


Arabia ;  from  Arabia  we  shall  trees  ft  back  to  Europe,  sad 
hear  it  taught  with  stammering  lips  and  feeble  tongue  bj 
subtile  or  solemn  doctors.  We  shall  attempt  to  analyse  tt 
ambitious  aspirations  and  its  barren  performances.  Duriag 
the  Renaissance  we  shall  see  it  at  its  senith,  inspired  by  • 
mad  enthusiasm  which  was  near  akin  to  genius,  an  enthu- 
siasm which  gave  birth  to  medicine  and  modern  chemistry 
Lastly,  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  we  shall  see  it 
degenerate  into  pure  charlatanism  In  conclusion,  w< 
shall  attempt  to  recover  the  few  grains  of  pure  are  whki 
may  be  extracted  from  its 


I  Cosmogonies  . 

In  India,  as  is  well  known,  the  contempt  in  which  the 
caste  of  artisans  was  held  was  still  farther  increased  by  the 
tendency  of  religion  to  consider  birth  and  life,  and  the 
actions  and  desires  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  man's  life, 
as  an  unmixed  eviL  Consequently,  outside  the  workshop, 
practical  chemistry  can  have  made  but  little  prog;  ess. 
Nevertheless,  among  the  priests  of  India,  as  in  later  times 
in  Europe,  we  find  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  of  serpents 
commonly  practised.    It  follows  that  the  Brahmins  must 


kill  or  save  those  they  thought  guilty  or  innocent  These 
secrets,  too,  must  from  time  to  time  nave  been  divulged  by 
indiscretion  or  perfidy,  and  spread  beyond  the  temple; 
for  '^•'0  resell  of  ficcu3c^l  ^jcrsom  csottpin^j  TuisiAATDcti  f i^jiu 
the  ordeal,  even  when  their  accuser  was  a  Brahmin  Bet 
the  Mussulman  traveller  of  the  9th  century,  who  has  pre- 
served this  curious  detail,  allows  that  the  trial  waa  in  his 
day  becoming  more  elaborate  and  complicated,  and  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  for  an  accused  person  to  escape. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  meditative 
genius  which  distinguishes  the  race  had,  even  before  they 
conquered  tho  yellow  and  black  races,  led  these  first 
speculators  to  certain  conceptions  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  present  subject.     Some  had  conceived 
ether  as  composed  of  distinct  atoms,  others  imagined  as 
ether  decomposing  itself  into  atoms  by  the  free  play  of  its 
own  forces.    These  two  theories,  the  one  dualist  ic,  the 
other  unitarian,  strangely  foreshadow  the  discoveries  of 
modern  dynamics.    We  find  the  speculators  of  another 
race  indulging  the  aingnlur  fancy  that  they  could  observe 
in  atoms  what  we  may  call  oscultations  of  the  plsy  of 
forces.    This,  at  any  rate,  is  tho  most  natural 
of  the  term  nodes  by  which  the  Phoenicians 
atoms.    The  Persians,  who  considered  the  first  tree  sad 
the  first  bull  as  the  two  ancestors  of  man,  diacoVercd  is 
physics  generally  two  antagonistic  principles,  one  : 
one  female,  primordial  fire  and  primordial  water, 
s ponding  to  the  good  and  bad  principles  of  their 
Over  all  creatures  and  all  things  there  were  presiding  genu, 
Tied*  or  Feroner*.   They  had  already  formulated  the  paral- 
lelism between  the  Sephiroth,  the  empyrean,  the  prmum 
mobile,  the  firmament,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mara,  Sun,  Mercury, 
Moon,  and  the  parts  of  the  body,  tho  brain,  longs,  hear, 
dec.    In  this  correspondence  between  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  the  human  frame  which  the  ancient  Persians  laid 
down,  and  the  Hindu  belief  in  tho  peregrination  of  sinful 
souls  through  the  animali  vegetable,  and  even  the  miners 
world,  till,  by  these  pilgrimages,  they  at  last  won  absorp- 
tion into  the  Deity,  or  Moncti,  we  have,  in  their  original 
form,  the  two  fundamental  beliefs  of  alchemy. 

The  Greeks,  unrivalled  aa  they  were  in  poetry,  art,  sad 
ethics,  made  little  way  in  occult  philosophy.  The  Greek 
intellect,  precise  and  anthropomorphic,  with  no  leaning  to 
transcendentalism,  was  a  protest  against  the  boldness  cf 
oriental  metaphysics.  Thus  they  contented  toemaefrss 
with  inventing  a  strange  gamut  of  deities  coriespoodiigc  Is 
types  of  men.  This 
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Apollo,  Mercury,  Mare,  and  Venus — vu  afterward*  com- 
pleted in  the  cabala  by  the  addition  of  the  moon,  typifying 
the  phlegmatic  character  of  northern  races,  and  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  astrology  and  alchemy,  by  estab- 
lishing a  double  correspondence  between  planets  of  the 
same  name  and  metals.  The  whole  was  systematized  in 
the  works  of  Paracelsus  and  Bohme,  and  called  the  theory 
of  tignaturt*.  Whether  the  Greek  philosophers  taught 
that  the  principle  of  all  things  was  water,  like  Thalee,  or 
air,  like  Anaximandor,  or  air  and  water,  as  Xenophanes,  or 
the  four  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  as  the  school 
of  Hippocrates,  the  tendency  of  Greek  speculation  was  to 
establish  those  profound  distinctions  which  resulted  later 
in  the  theory  of  the  four  elements,  the  four  humours,  &c, 
which  the  disciples  of  Aristotle  held.  Hippocrates,  for 
example,  thought  that  if  man  was  composed  of  a  single 
element,  he  would  never  be  ill ;  but  as  he  is  composed  of 
many  elements,  complex  remedies  are  required.  Thus 
Hippocrates  may  be  called  an  anti-alchemist ;  and  though 
the  theory  of  the  four  elements  reigned  supreme  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  it  easily  lent  itself  to  the  search  for 
the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  universal  panacea,  because 
tho  oriental  idea  of  the  transmutation  of  elements,  from 
tho  time  when  tho  various  systems  of  the  East » were 
lyncretised  at  Alexandria  and  received  their  final  develop- 
ment in  Arabia  in  the  writings  of  Geber  Khasis  and  Ibn 
Sina  (Avicenna),  was  a  universal  article  of  belief.  But 
eren  m  the  palmiest  days  of  Greek  anthropomorphism 
there  was  a  gradual  infiltration  of  Asiatic  ideas,  partly 
through  the  mysteries  of  Elousis,  partly  through  the 
doctrines  of  certain  philosophers,  who  were  by  nature 
susceptive  of  barbaric  influences.  For,  besides  Greece 
proper,  there  was  a  second  Greece  in  Asia  Minor  and  a 
third  in  Italy,  not  to  mention  the  Pelasgio  tribes  who 
adhered  tenaciously  to  the  primitive  ideas  of  the  race. 

Among  the  Greek  philosopher*,  then,  who  appreciably  influenced 
rhrtica,  chemistry,  and  physiology  (the  three  science,  were  then 
mm),  we  may  notice  in  particular— 1.  Hereclitus  of  Ephosua,  sur- 
urncd  the  "  Obscure."  Maintaining  that  fire  alone  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  things,  be  regarded  generation  as  an  ascending  road, 
it.,  t  volatilisation  :  and  decomposition  u  a  descending  road  i  e 
.  fiction.  Here  we  hare  the  first  idea  of  Jacob's  ladder  or  "Homers 
Chain"  of  the  alchemists.  2.  Empedocles,  who  is  indeed  the  first 
•he  mentions  the  four  elements;  but  he  subordinates  them  as 
complex  products  to  bis  primordial  indestructible  stoma,  which 
were  animated  by  love  and  hatred.  8,  Democritns,  who,  inveeting 
these  stoma  with  a  movement  of  their  own,  proceeds  to  construct 
the  Dni rsrse  by  shocks  and  harmonise  of  shocks  or  vortices  4. 
Ansxsgoras,  who  saw  "the  all-in -ell"  (Aristotle,  MtL  4,  fi),  the 
infinitely  /peat  universe  in  the  infinitely  small  atom,  and  ingeni- 
ously spplted  ths  principle  of  analogy  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein 
of  ancient  science.  5.  Aristotle,  who  sdded  to  the  four  elements  s 
fifth,  ether,  eternal  and  unchangeable,  itself  the  n  mMs 
(AlM*  Lte  OoUo,  1,  2).  In  ths  4th  century  a.d.,  Nemosius,  bishop 
of  Emsse  (the  modern  Ham*,  on  the  east  bank  of  ths  Orontes),  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  Alexandrian  syn- 
cretism. ▲  single  quotation  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  idea  of 
the  transmutation  of  metals,  from  ths  time  when  Platonism,  magic, 
sad  nso- Christianity  were  combined  in  a  species  of  eclectic  mysti- 
cism, wss  regarded  as  an  article  of  orthodox  belief  :— "  To  prevent 
ths  destruction  of  elements,  or  things  which  are  compounded  of  ele- 
ments, "the  Creator  has  wisely  ordained  that  elements  should  be 
cspebla  of  transmutation  one  into  the  other,  or  into  their  compo- 
nent parts,  or  that  their  component  parts  should  be  resolved  again 
into  their  original  elements.  Thus  the  perpetuity  of  things  is 
*  cured  by  the  continual  succession  of  these  reciprocal  generations." 
This  statement  of  the  pious  bishop  is  all  the  more  weighty,  inas- 
much as  the  author  of  Tht  Naiurt  of  Man  was  only  treating  of 
psychology  and  physiology.  The  study  of  gnosticism  would  carry 
us  too  far ;  and  one  more  quotation  from  this  work,  which  has  long 
fallen  into  unmerited  oblivion,  will  prove  to  whst  sn  extent  the 
most  scientific  theories  of  this  day  ware  tinged  and  vitiated  by 
mysticism : — "  Porphyry,  in  his  treatise  on  sensation,  tells  us  that 
vision  is  produced  neither  by  a  cone  nor  an  image,  nor  any  other 
object,  but  that  the  mind,  being  placed  en  rapport  with  visible 
objects,  only  sees  itself  in  these  objects,  which  are  nothing  elao  than 
itself,  seeing  that  the  mind  embraces  everything,  and  that  all  that 
exists  is  nothing  but  the  mind,  which  contains  bodies  of  sil  kinds." 


Another  step,  and  we  are  landed  in  realism.  H  ie  not  surprising, 
then,  to  find  that  the  alchemists,  while  working  in  the  laboratory, 
aspired  at  the  same  time  to  find  the  moral  quintessence  and  verify 
the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion.  For  mysticism  in  theory  is 
nothing  but  a  reaction  against  ths  positivism  of  reason  and  science 
ths  mystic,  dissatisfied  with  these,  seeks  in  nature  a  reflection  of  his 
inner  feelings.  And  in  practice  mysticism  rests  on  confusions  or  exag- 
gerataonsTuks  those  of  Porphyry,  or  some  such  dictum  as  the  ono  which 
Nemesius  quotes  with  the  following  uncritical  comment : — "  Now, 
since  Porphyry  asserts  that  there  is  but  one  reasoning  soul  for  all 
things,  bs  is  nght  in  saying  that  the  soul  sees  itself  in  everything. " 

Such  visionaries,  though  they  may  to  a  certain  extent  have 
observed,  were  not  likely  to  experiment.  Thus,  at  Babylon,  where 
similar  theories  prevailed,  the  college  of  philosophers  was  divided 
into  three  rlsssns.  the  "  H  hertumim, "  or  soothsayers ;  the  "Asa* 
phim,"  who  were  more  agriculturists  than  zoologists,  more  toologiets 
than  physicists,  more  physicists  than  chemists  ;  the  ' '  M echasphim, " 
or  doctors,  who  were  consulted  by  the  great,  as  often  to  rid  thorn  of 
their  enemies  ss  to  cure  their  families*  and  dependants ;  Lastly,  the 
"  Chssedim"  or  Chaldeans,  properly  so  called ;  is.,  the  astronomers 
or  astrologers.  In  this  classification  of  sciences  ss  pursued  at  Babylon 
by  a  peculiar  aaste,  chemistry  wss  little  regarded.  Science  was  the 
monopoly  of  a  privileged  class  before  it  became  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  human  race.  A  class  is  sure  to  cling  to  a  monopoly ; 
an  individual  is  obliged  by  his  feableness  to  impart  his  knowledge 
to  others. 

Iu  Egypt  the  doctrine  of  ths  Palingenesis  was  symbolised  by  the 
Scare bseua,  which  suggested  to  St  Augustine  the  following  strange 
comparison: — "  Jesus  Christ  us  bonus  ills  scare  bo- us  mens,  non  ca 
tan  trim  de  causa  quod  unigenltua,  quod  ipeemet  sui  auctor  ruor- 
talium  speciem  induxcrit,  sed  quod  in  hac  woe  nostra  aese  volutarit 
et  ex  ipsa  naaci  homo  voluerit 

These  ideas,  which  St  Augustine  borrowed  from  the  religious 
beliefs  of  Egypt,  were  adopted  by  certain  alchemists ;  and  Egypt, 
which  saw  in  ths  Scars  bans  "the  Father,  Man,  a  world  of  trial,  a 
ladder  whereby  fallen  souls  msy  rise,"  justly  claimed  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  ancient  chemistry,  to  which  it  assigned  s  peculiar  rank, 
calling  it  the  "  sacred  art"  But  although  certain  Egyptian  priests 
may  have  spread  the  report  that  they  owed  their  enormous  fortunes 
to  their  knowledge  of  chemical  secrets,  this  veneration  produced  but 
few  practical  results.  It  was,  however,  this  report  which  nude  the 
emperors  Sevens  and  Diocletian  issue  an  edict  that  all  their 
magical  books  should  be  burned 

II.  The  Sacred  Am. 

Paganism,  at  the  time  when  it  was  engaged  in  its  last 
struggle  with  Christianity,  had  long  ceased  to  bo  exclu- 
sively Greek  or  Roman.  It  had  assimilated  Mithratic, 
Chaldean,  and  Egyptian  mysteries,  and  even  allied  itselr 
to  a  certain  extent  with  the  Hellene-Hebraism  of  the 
Cabala.  It  was  not  likely,  then,  to  reject  what  purer 
times  would  have  regarded  as  an  utter  profanation.  The 
narrow  ground  on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  the  intel- 
lectual affinities  between  such  men  as  St  Basil  and  ths 
emperor  Julian  rendered  the  struggle  as  desperate  and  san- 
guinary as  any  struggle  can  be  when  the  combatants  are 
only  rival  creeds.  The  sacred  and  divine  art  (r«xvn  Otia 
Kai  Upi),  the  sacred  science  (brurrrtm  upa),  was  one  of  the 
mysteries  which  paganism  derived  from  the  dim  religious 
light  of  the  tem pie.  But  we  may  presume  that  the  sacred 
art  of  the  Alexandrians  was  no  longer  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  that  their  Hermes  was  not  the 
Hermes  of  Egypt,  that  the  pseudo-Democritua  is  not  the 
true  Democritus,  that  Pythagoras,  as  retouched  bylamblicus, 
is  not  the  original  Pythagoras.  No  epoch  was  so  full  of 
forgeries  as  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  A.D.;  and  these 
forgeries  were  in  one  sense  fabricated  in  good  faith.  An 
age  of  eclecticism  is  as  eager  for  original  documents  as  a 
parvenu  is  for  a  coat  of  arms  or  a  genealogical  tree.  These 
forgeries  were  no  obstacle  to  human  progress;  but  in  an 
age  when  the  learning  of  Egypt  was  the  fashion,  it  was 
natural  that  Persian,  Jewish,  and  Platonic  doctrines  should 
be  tricked  out  in  an  Egyptian  dress.  One  of  the  masters 
of  the  sacred  art,  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  invented  the 
term  ehyict  (yvtxoV,  from  x«**>  to  pour,  x™'^  1 0  ^ upe  or  melt), 
to  describe  the  operations  of  tho  laboratory.  Hence  the 
word  ckmia,  a  word  unknown  in  the  4th  century,  and 
only  popular  some  centuries  later.    The  reason  is.  that  the 
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true  etymology  ot  the  word  chemie  is  logical,  and  had 
therefore  no  charms  for  the  psychological  spirit  of  the  age. 
Later  on,  when  men  began  to  reflect  that  the  ancient  name 
for  Egypt  was  Cham  or  Chemia,  because,  according  to 
Plutarch,  its  soil  was  black  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye  (x*7f""» 
row  (^(io-Vov),  it  flattered  the  chemists  to  call  chemistry 
"the  art  of  the  ancient  Cbemi."  Hence  from  a  false 
derivation  the  art  received  a  fresh  impulse. 

The  discovery  of  the  principal  manuscripts  of  the  sacred 
art  we  owe  to  the  labour  of  M.  Ferdinand  Hoefer.  We 
can  take  no  safer  guide  than  the  judicious  and  profound 
author  of  the  HUtory  of  Chemistry  in  investigating  the 
delusions  into  which  a  master  of  the  sacred  art  was  most 
likely  to  fall. 

"Let  as  forget  for  an  instant  the  advances  which  tfcia  science  hoi 
made  rince  th*  5th  century..  Let  ni  fancy  ourselves  for  a  moment 
transported  to  the  laboratory  of  one  of  the  great  matters  of  the  tacred 
art,  and  watch  as  neophytes  tome  of  his  operations,  ltf  Experi- 
ment.—Some  common  water  is  heated  in  an  open  vessel.  The  water 
boils  and  change*  to  an  aeriform  body  (steam),  leaving  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ve***l  a  white  earth  in  the  form  of  powder.  Conclusion — water 
changea  into  air  and  earth.  What  objection  could  we  make  to  this 
inference,  if  we  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  substance*  which  water 
holds  in  solution,  and  wnich  are,  after  evaporation,  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel?  2d  Experiment. — A  piece  of  red-hot  iron  is 
pat  under  a  bell  which  rests  in  a  basin  full  of  water.  The  water 
diminishes  in  volume,  and  a  candle  being  introduced  into  the  bell 
sets  fire  at  once  to  the  gas  inside.  Conclusion — water  changea  into 
fire.  It  not  this  the  natural  conclusion  which  would  present  itself  to 
any  one  who  waa  ignorant  that  water  is  a  composite  body,  consisting 
of  two  gases,  one  of  which,  oxygen.  It  absorbed  by  the  iron,  while 
the  other,  hydrogen,  it  ignited  by  contact  with  the  flame  t  8 J  £x- 
\ — A  piece  of  lead,  or  any  other  metal  except  gold  or  silver, 
1  (calcined)  in  contact  with  the  air.    It  r  ju-diately  loses 


called  "  holy  water")  its  proper  function,  a  function  whka 
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its  primitive  Droncrtics.  and  it  transforn 

*  a***    J   *  V  V     a"  V  arm.  a  ■  •  ».  trj     "*-»•-»    **a>    *a  Haas  a  vi  aa 

of  athee  or  lime.  The  ashea,  which  are  the  product  of  the  death  of 
the  metal,  are  again  taken  and  heated 


again  taken  and  heated  in  a  crucible  together  with 
i  of  wheat,  and  the  metal  is  seen  ruing  from  its  aahet 
and  reassure inp  its  original  form  and  properties.  Conclusion— metals 
or*  destroyed  by  fire  and  revivified  by  wheat  and  heat  No  objection 
could  be  raitsd"  against  this  inference,  for  the  reduction  of  oxides 
by  means  of  carbon,  such  as  wheat,  was  as  little  known  at  the 
phenomenon  of  the  oxidation  of  metals.  It  was  from  this  power  of 
resuscitating  and  reviving  dead,  i  t  ,  calcined  metals,  that  grains  of 
wheat  were  made  the  symbol  of  the  resurrection  and  life  eternal. 
ith  Experiment. — Argentiferous  lead  is  burned  in  cupels  composed 
of  athea  or  pulverised  bones,  the  lead  disappears,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  operation  there  remains  in  the  cupel  a  nugget  of  pure  silver. 
Nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  conclude  that  the  lead  waa  trans- 
formed into  tilver ;  and  to  build  on  th  it  and  analogous  facta,  the  theory 
of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  a  theory  which,  later  on,  led  to  the 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone.  .'  .  Experiment. — A  strong  acid 
is  poured  on  copper,  the  metal  it  tcted  upon,  and  in  process  of  time 
disappears,  or  rather  is  transformed  into  a  green  transparent  liquid. 
Then  a  thin  plate  of  i*on  it  plunged  into  thit  liquid,  and  the  copper 
is  teen  to  reappear  in  its  ordinary  aspect,  while  the  iron  in  it*  turn 
is  dissolved.  What  mora  natural  than  to  conclude  that  iron  is  trans- 
formed into  copper  f  If  instead  of  the  solution  of  copper,  s  solution 
of  lead,  silver,  or  gold  had  been  employed,  they  would  have  held 
that  iron  was  transformed  into  lead,  ailver,  or  gold,  tth  Experi- 
ment.—Mercury  is  poured  in  s  gentle  shower  on  melted  sulphur, 
and  a  substance  is  produced  aa  black  aa  a  raven'*  wing.  This  sub- 
stance, when  wanned  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  volatilised  without  chang- 
ing, and  assumes  a  brilliant  red  colour.  Must  not  thit  curiou* 
phenomenon,  which  even  science  ir.  tho  present  day  it  nnablo  to 
explain,  have  (truck  with  amazement  tho  worshippers  of  the  sacred 
art,  the  more  aa  in  their  eyes  black  and  red  were  nothing  let*  than 
the  symbols  of  light  and  darkness,  the  good  and  evil  principles,  and 
that  the  anion  ol  these  two  principles  represented  in  the  moral  order 
of  things  their  God-uni verse.  7th  and  last  Experiment — Organic 
substances  are  heated  in  a  still,  and  fiom  tho  liquid*  which  are 
removed  by  distillation  and  the  essences  which  escape,  there  remains 
•  tolid  retiduum.  Was  it  not  likely  that  results  such  a*  these  would 
go  f*r  to  establi>h  the  theory  which  made  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water 
the  four  elements  of  the  world  I" 


But  neither  II.  F.  Hoofer's  explanation  of  the  appearances 
which  the  first  master  of  tho  sacred  art  mistook  for  fact, 
nor  the  metaphysical  theory  of  Ncmcsius,  will  enable  U3  to 
understand  how  Zosimus  tho  Theban,  in  the  very  infancy 
of  tho  art,  succeeded  in  discovering  in  sulphuric  acid  a 
•rlvcnt  of  metals;  in  assigning  to  mercury  (which  ho 


succeeding  generations 
gcrated ;  and  finally  in  disengaging  from  the  red  oxide  of 
mercury  oxygen  gas,  that  Proteus  which  bo  often  eluded 
the  grasp  of  the  alchemists,  till  at  last  it  was  held  fast  by 
the  subtle  analysis  of  Lavoisier.  For  we  must  remember 
that  solid  metals  were  considered  as  living  bodies,  and 
gases  as  souls  which  they  allowed  to  escape.  Of  all  the 
ingenious  inventions  of  tho  Jewess  Maria,  for  regulating 
fusions  and  distillations,  the  only  one  that  has  survived  » 
the  Balneum  Maria.  Tho  principle  it  depends  on,  via, 
that  tho  calcination  of  violent  heat  is  less  powerful  ass 
solvent  or  component  than  the  liquefaction  produced  by 
gentle  heat,  was  afterwards  reasserted  by  the  Arabian 
Ucbcr,  and  advocated  by  Francis  Bacon.  M.  Hoefer  ima- 
gines that  Maria  the  Jewess  discovered  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  formidable  rival  of  sulphuric  acid.  Succeeding  writers 
on  the  history  of  chemistry  have  remarked  that  the  band- 
ages  of  Egyptian  mummies  were  not  more  numerous  than 
the  mysteries  of  the  sacred  art,  and  the  injunctions  not  to 
divulge  its  secrets,  "  under  pain  of  the  peach  tree,"  or,  to 
translate  into  modern  English  tho  language  of  on  ancient 
papyrus,  under  pain  of  being  poisoned  by  prussic  acid 
We  should  be  wrong  in  thinking  that  all  these  allegories 
had  no  meaning  for  the  initiated,  and  that  this  mystical 
tendency  of  the  sacred  art  arrested  its  growtb  at  starting. 
Rather  the  truth  is,  that  these  myths,  which  at  a  later  stag* 
prevented  the  free  development  of  alchemy,  at  first  served 
to  stimulate  its  nascent  powers. 

Modern  critics  have  pronounced  some  traditional  sayings 
of  Hermes  Trismegistus  to  be  apocryphal,  but  they  have 
not  given  sufficient  weight  to  the  remarkable  circumstance 
that  it  is  precisely  because  these  sayings  ore  a  medley  of 
tho  cabalistic,  gnostic,  and  Greek  ideas  with  which 
Alexandria  was  then  seething,  that  the  seven  golden 
chapters,  the  Emerald  Table,  and  tho  Pimander  obtained 
their  authority — on  authority  they  would  never  have  pos- 
sessed had  they  been  only  a  translation  of  some  obsenrt 
Egyptian  treatise.  No  Egyptian  priest  could  have  written 
a  sentence  like  that  we  find  so  often  quoted  as  an  axiom 
by  subsequent  alchemists  : — "  Nature  naturam  supers* ; 
dcinde  verd  nature  Datura  congaudet;  tandem  narors 
naturam  continet"  Plato  adds  (not  the  disciple  of 
Socrates,  but  a  pseudo-Plato  in  the  famous  collectioo 
called  Turla  Philosophorump—"  continens  autem  ononis 
terra  est."  For,  translated  into  modern  language,  this 
means  that  there  may  indeed  be  in  this  universe  things 
which  pass  our  intellectual  ken  ;  but  that  all  that  exists, 
all  that  is  produced  by  the  strife  and  changes  of  the 
elements,  all,  in  a  word,  that  appears  to  us  supernatural, 
is  really  natural.  That  this  is  his  meaning  we  may 
gather  from  the  singularly  bold  comment  which  Plate 
himself  adds,  and  which  we  may  thus  translate — "  Every- 
thing, even  heaven  and  hell,  are  of  this  earth."  It  is  tras 
that  the  alchemists  failed  to  draw  any  very  definite  con- 
clusions from  this  fundamental  axiom.  But  if  wo  con- 
sider it  carefully,  wo  shall  see  that  this  earliest  doctrine  of 
tho  sacred  art,  which  was  now  rapidly  passing  into 
alchemy,  by  thus  excluding  tho  supernatural,  was  making 
a  great  advance  in  tho  direction  of  positive  science.  Th* 
early  advance  was,  however,  counterbalanced  by  an  early 
error  (which  itself  arose  from  a  noble  ambition),  viz.,  that 
art  is  as  powerful  as  nature  The  Emerald  Table  begins 
with  a  sentence  no  less  celebrated  than  that  quoted  above 
"  This  is  true,  and  for  distant  from  a  lie  ;  whatsoever  is 
below  is  like  that  which  is  above,  and  that  which  is  shove 
is  like  that  which  is  below.  By  this  are  acquired  and 
perfected  the  miracles  of  the  one  thing."  To  underrtsad 
the  importance  of  this  emphatic  and  categorical  exordiom, 
no  must  forget  the  sharp  distinction  wo  now  draw  I 
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art,  science,  and  literature ;  we  must  think  of  that  foolish- 
ness of  which  St  Paul  speaks,  by  which  ho  sought  to  save 
those  that  believe,  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  human 
reason.  The  seekers  for  the  philosopher's  stone  were  in 
the  same  case.  In  the  absenco  of  clear  facts  and  "just 
notions,  reason  for  them  was  not  sufficient  Thus  it  was 
that  they  and  the  masters  of  the  sacred  art,  and  after  them 
the  Arabs;  and  in  later  times  the  alchemists,  one  and  all 
listened  eagerly  to  the  "foolishness"  of  Trismegistus's 
doctrine,  which,  in  a  modern  form,  would  run  thus :  "  We 
go  further  than  the  Zohar — the  sacred  book  of  the  cabala 
— which  says  that  as  Boon  as  man  appeared,  the  world 
shore  and  the  world  beneath  were  consummated,  seeing  that 
man  is  the  crown  of  creation  and  unites  all  forma.  We  go 
further  than  the  Zohar,  which  says  in  another  place  that 
the  lower  world  was  created  after  the  similitude  of  the 
upper  world.  We  perfect  the  doctrine  of  a  microcosm 
and  a  macrocosm,  and  declare  that  thero  is  no  such  thing 
as  high  or  low— as  heaven^or  earth,  for  the  earth  is  a 
planet,  and  the  planets  are*  earths;  we  affirm  that  the 
chemical  processes  of  our  alembics  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  sidereal  laboratories.  All  is  in  alL  Everywhere  analogy 
infers  the  same  laws."  From  analogy  to  identity  was  an 
easy  step  for  the  theorists ;  and  in  the  full  light  of  the 
19th  century  we  find  Hegel  a  devoted  admirer  of  the 
mystic  Bohme  falling  into  this  pitfalL  If  the  rptctrum 
analytu  had  been  known,  the  Alexandrians,  the  Arabs, 
and  the  alchemists  would  have  been  able  to  verify  and 
limit  the  sweeping  generalisation  by  which  they  established 
a  vast  system  of  correspondencies  between  the  three  worlds, 
the  physical  or  material,  the  rational  or  intermediary,  and 
the  psychical  or  spiritual  Between  tho  heavens  and  earth 
and  man's  nature  they  were  ever  seeking  to  discover 
affinities,  and  ignoring  differences  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  their  system.  Thus,  according  to  them,  even 
heaven — tho  abode  of  spirits — was  partly  physical;  and 
eTen  in  the  mineral  world  there  was  a  spiritual  element — 
via,  colour,  brightness,  or,  in  their  language,  tincture. 
Neither  Linnaeus,  Berzelius,  nor  Cuvier  had  yet  classified 
living  beings  and  things.  The  distinction  between  the 
animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  inorganic  world  was 
unknown,  and  indeed  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be 
known.  The  alchemists  sought  for  physical  conditions  in 
the  invisible  and  spiritual  world,  and  for  a  spirit  even  in 
stocks  and  stones.  This  explains  the  magic  which  they 
found  in  nature,  and  which  they  tried  to  imitate  by  their 
srt.  But  to  establish  this  harmony  between  heaven,  man, 
and  nature,  they  required  some  fixed  atandard  or  scale,  for 
in  their  eclectic  system  they  were  bound  to  find  room  for 
Pythagoras.  Where  was  this  scale  to  be  found  I  In  the 
heavens ;  for  there  must  be  the  sphere  of  true  music  Hence 
arose  chemical,  medical,  and  physionomical  astrology. 
(See  Astro  loot.)  Hence  the  sun,  which  vivifies  all 
nature,  the  moat  active  heavenly  energy,  or  rather  being — 
for  with  them  everything  had  Life — in  the  o-vyyauia,  or 
marriage  between  heaven  and  earth,  represented  the  male 
principle,  iia  vt  ealum  agat  et  terra  patiaiur ;  and 
appearing  in  all  terrestrial  objects,  since  everything  is 
penetrated  by  heat,  fire,  or  sulphur,  presided  principally 
over  the  generation  of  gold — his  image  or  antitype — in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Hence,  too,  the  moon  represented 
silver,  Venus  copper,  Mercury  (the  planet  and  the  god)  the 
netal  of  the  same  name,  Man  iron,  Jupiter  tin ;  while  to 
•Saturn,  the  most  distant  and  coldest  of  the  planets,  lead, 
the  most  unsightly  of  metals,  was  dedicated.  It  was  an 
old  belief  that  there  was  a  time  when  gods  and  men  dwelt 
together  on  earth,  a  belief,  moreover,  for  which  they 
could  quote  chapter  and  verse.  Was  it  not  written  tract* 
o£p*nW  Kotrip,  yauirl  Further,  seeing  that  there  were 
three  worlds,  it  followed  that  there  were  three  heavens, 


three  suns,  and  three  golds.  For  spirits  still  engrossed 
with  matter  the  philosopher's  stone  meant  the  search  for 
riches — the  gold  of  the  third  world.  For  other  spirits 
which  belonged  to  the  first  world  it  signified  the  healing 
art — the  preservation  of  humanity  by  means  of  the 
universal  panacea  and  a  universal  theory  of  morals.  Hence 
two  rival  systems,  tho  first  of  which  culminated  in  the 
great  doctor  Paracelsus,  the  second  in  the  great  Illuminato 
PosteL  Did  not  Dante,  the  bitter  foe,  not  of  tho  science 
of  alchemy,  but  of  that  miserable  search  for  gold — for  the 
riches  of  this  world — which,  with  keen  irony,  he  calif 
1'tltro  (tin  whitened  by  mercury) — did  not  Dante  himself 
write  his  great  poem  in  order  to  bring  back  humanity  to 
the  right  road  from  which  it  had  strayed  (ma),  misled 
by  those  who  should  have  been  its  true  guides,  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  t  For  the  symbolism  of  those  ancient 
masters  included  an  alchemy  of  morals  as  well  as  an 
alchemy  of  medicine  and  metallurgy,  though  the  first  was 
even  less  known  and  less  appreciated. 

Recurring  to  our  former  illustration,  it  was  this  "  foolish- 
ness" of  St  Paul — this  divine  madness — which  inspired 
the  Alexandrians,  the  Arabs,  Roger  Bacon,  Albertua 
Magnus,  and  the  host  of  anonymous  alchemists  of  the 
middle  ages :  such  was  tho  madness  which  cast  a  ray  of 
genius  over  the  daring  spirit  of  even  a  second-rate  author 
Like  Raymond  Lully,  which  sustained  Robert  Fludd, 
Paracelsus,  and  Poatel,  who  tried  to  find  the  universal 
panacea  in  universal  peace.  The  fundamental  axiom,  the 
stronghold  from  which  these  terribly  logical  madmen  were 
never  wholly  dislodged,  may  perhaps  be  summarised  in  a 
single  sentence.  The  saying  of  Oalen,  in  natura  nihil  plane 
rincerum,  waa  adopted  by  his  implacable  adversaries: — 
Nature,  they  said,  is  in  appearance  an  illegible  scrawl,  but 
when  deciphered  there  will  be  found  a  singlo  element,  a 
single  force,  to  separate  and  reunite,  to  produce  decay  and 
growth — knowledge  is  power.  To  know  the  process  of 
generation  in  this  triple  universe,  wherein  one  world 
resembles  another;  to  know  by  its  signatures  this  universe, 
which  is  a  Living  organism  in  the  eyes  of  all  alchemists 
(save  indeed  Jacob  Bohme,  who,  anticipating  Hegel, 
regarded  it  as  a  mighty  tree);  this  is  the  first  step  towards 
counterfeiting  nature.  Monstrosities  are  the  production  of 
diseased  metals  (really  alloys),  which,  if  properly  treated, 
may  be  cured,  and  will  turn  to  gold,  or  at  least  silver.  The 
second  stage  in  this  imitation  of  nature  is  to  obtain  by 
tincture  or  projection  solid  or  Liquid  gold — the  cure  of  all 
evils.  Finally,  to  surpass  material  and  rational  nature, 
this  is  the  crowning  end.  For  God  delegates  his  power 
to  the  sage. 

Alchemy  in  Arabia. — How  the  sacred  art  passed  into 
Moslem  lands  it  is  hard,  from  dearth  of  evidence,  to  say. 
Modern  criticism  now  does  more  justice  to  the  part  which 
Arabia  took  in  the  accumulation  of  scientific  facts,  and  in 
the  scientific  theories  which  wo  find  in  the  books  of  Rhazes 
and  Oeber.  It  is  certain  that  in  their  treaties  with  the 
European  Greeks  of  Constantinople  the  Arabs  always 
stipulated  for  the  delivery  of  a  fixed  number  of  manu- 
scripts. Their  enthusiasm  for  Aristotle  is  equally  noto- 
rious ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  imagine  that,  in  adopting 
the  Aristotelian  method,  together  with  the  astrology  and 
alchemy  of  Persia,  and  of  the  Jews  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Arabia,  they  were  wholly  devoid  of  originality.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  not  understand  Arabia  in  the  ethno- 
logical sense  of  the  word,  but  as  signifying  an  agglomera- 
tion of  various  races  united  by  a  common  religion.  Thus 
Djafar  (who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century),  better 
known  to  us  as  Gebe/,  was  a  Sabasm.  Avicenna,  born  in 
978,  was  a  native  of  Shiraz.  Tho  remarkable  geographer 
and  geologist  Karwyny  (geology  was  then  a  part  of  al- 
chemy), derived  his  name  from  his  birthplace,  Casbin,  in 
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Poraia.  Moliammcd-ben-Zakaria,  00  celebrated  in  modi- 
mval  Europe  under  tlie  name  of  Rliazes,  ma  also  a  Persian. 
In  Spain  the  Jews  of  the  famous  school  of  Saadia  and 
Juda  Halcvy  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the 
academy  of  .Cordova.  Lastly,  European  historians  have 
systematically  exaggerated  the  ignorance  of  tho  Arabs 
beforo  tho  tune  of  Mahomet  and  their  intolerance  after 
tho  establishment  of  Modernism,  either  from  tho 
which  prompted  them  to  carry  on  a  sort  of  literary 
in  honour  of  Christianity,  or  because  in  the  18th  century 
they  directed  against  Mahomet  attacks  which  were  intended 
for  Christianity  itself. 

Alchemy  received  from  the  Arabians  many  significant 
titles.  It  was  the  science  of  the  key,  because  it  opened  all 
the  mysteries  of  creation,  physiology,  and  medicine ;  it  was 
the  science  of  the  letter  M  (muam  is  the  Arabic  for 
balance),  because  by  "means  of  the  balanco  tho  gain  or  loss 
of  all  bodios  could  be  determined,  even  whil  >  undergoing 
chemical  combinations.  Later  on,  as  is  well  known,  it  was 
by  a  rigorous  and  obstinate  use  of  the  balance  in  the  hands 
of  Priestley,  Cavendish,  and  Lavoisier,  that  positive  che- 
mistry was  founded.  Lastly,  Rhazes  gave  to  the  science 
of  the  philosopher's  stono  a  name  which  plunges  us  again 
into  the  mythological  ages  of  chemistry.  He  called  it  the 
tutrolo^y  of  the  lower  world.  , 

The  discoveries  of  0«bcr  as  •  chemist  do  not  form  part  of  oar 
•abject ;  but  we  may  mention,  in  pasting,  the  infernal  atone,  the 
corrosive  sublimate,  the  exact  procaaa  olth*  cupellatkm  of  gold 

1  by  evaporation,  condensa- 
Oeber,  by  re- 
I  aalta  for  hie 


ua  foHis,  and  by  discovering 
aqua  regalit,  laid  the  foundation  both  of 
The  wit  of  ammonia, 


d  the  foundation  both  of  alchemy  and  chemistry, 
lonis,  so  easy  to  volatilise,  was  tho  source  of  many 
as  is  proved  by  its  various  names  -anima  tenribUit, 


baaclces  dreams, 

071*1  ditorum  fratrwk  ex  torore,  cancer,  lapis  angeti  etmjunyentis, 
Ac  Ocbcr  believed  in  the  parallelism  between  metals  and  planets ; 
ho  thought  that  metals  wore  all  equally  composed  of  mercury, 
arsenic,  and  sulphur,  and  that  in  the  descending  scale  from  gold  to 
lead,  mercury,  arsenic,  and  sulphur  were  each  present  in  a  greater 
or  leas  degree  of  purity  in  proportion  to  the  colour  and  quality  of 
each  metal.  Later  on,  the  addition  of  the  four  elements— heat, 
eold,  dryness,  and  moisture— complicated  still  more  tho  reasonings 
by  which  the  alchetnUta  sought  to  prove  that  the  transmutation  of 
metals  was  in  the  power  of  any  man  who  imitated  nature — i.e.,  per- 
fected tho  imperfect  metal  by  correcting  its  excess  of  heat  or  mois- 
ture. Geber  did  not  think  that  an  operation  of  the  laboratory 
could  counterfeit  the  natural  work  of  purification,  which  demanded 
a  thousand  years.  But  with  him  moisture  played  the  same  part  as 
phlogiston  in  Buhl's  system.  In  other  words,  tho  philosopher  to 
whom  all  succeeding  searchers  for  the  philosopher  s  stone  swore 
allegiance  was  contented  to  formulate  his  theory  without  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of  putting  it  in  practice.  Ho  was  sn  alchemist 
indeed,  but  no  gold-aeeker.  This  forerunner  of  positive  science 
foresaw  the  part  which  the  gases  would  be  found  to  plsy  in  the 
1  of  bodies  ;  he  called  them  spirits-*  figure  which  took 
_  hold  on  the  imagination  of  Ceber,  as  well  as  of  the  masters 
of  the  oacred  art,  and  which  was  formalised  by  the  alchemists  of  the 
middle  age*.  Rhazes,  who  re-inreoted  sulphuric  acid  and  aqua  ritcc, 
was  par  excellent*  a  doctor.  The  tame  remark  applies  to  Avicenna, 
whose  works  arc  a  methodical,  but  not  very  profound,  systematise- 
tion  of  the  current  ideas  and  science  of  his  day.  Artephius  was  a 
cnbalist,  as  his  theory  of  tho  apparent  and  latent  parte  of  man's 
n.itura  shows.  The  author  of  The  Key  of  Wisdom  and  A  Secret 
Book  on  the.  Philosopher's  Stone,  was  the  reputed  possessor  of  an  elixir 
ii  '-r.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  was  potable  gold  or  a  quint- 
essence of  all  the  active  elements  of  the  three  kingdoms.  However 
this  may  bo,  this  mysterious  alchemist,  who  lived  about  1130,  was 
the  inventor  of  soap,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance  for  our  sub- 

Set  the  promoter  of  a  new  interpretation  of  Jacob's  ladder  or 
omer'a  chain.  Minerals,  he  mil,  come  from  tho  primitive  ele- 
ments, plants  from  miner;*.!*,  animals  from  plants,  tnd  as  each 
body  is  resolved  into  another  body  of  tho  order  immediately  below 
it,  animals  become  vegetables  and  vegetables  minerals.  We  see 
that  in  this  view  of  tho  interdependence  of  the  three  kingdoms 
there  is  as  much  truth  as  error.  With  Calid,  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  th*  Thru  Word*  and  of  the  Book  of  the  Secret*  of  Alchemy, 
the  parallelism  between  the  metals  and  planets  takes  a  retrograde 
sVap  toward*  astrology.  This  Calid,  s  soi-ditant  king  of  Egypt, 
held  that  before  engaging  in  any  operation  of  alchemy  the  etare 
ought  to  be  consulted.  This  recommendation  was  literally  followed 
by  tlie  theuoiaturgiat*  of  tho  middle  ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The 


effect  wis  but;  if,  when  Calid  or  one  of  bia  school  saw  the 
obstinately  refuse  to  be  pcrifitdju  h 


a  happy  conjunction  of  constellations  .bore  in  order  to  try  ha 
lance  again  with  the  operations  of  inferior  aatro" 
The  Eist,  when  it  accepted  from  Aristotle  the 


matter,  invested  it  with  a  signification  of  its  own  never  dreamed  of 
by  the  Stagyrite,  and  invented,  ss  it  were,  an  Arabian  Aristotle— 
thst  is,  the  Aristotle  of  the  middle  ages.  Not  only  at  Alexandria 
had  the  students  of  the  sacred  art  evolved  the  theory  of  the  trait* 
mutation  of  the  four  elements  (Cicero  assigns  tho  doctrine  to  the 
Stoics),  but  in  the  East  the  translators  of  Aristotle  added  to  the 
theory  a  corollary  mors  important  than  tho  proposition  itself,  via, 
that  every  body  by  its  form  and  natural  motions  indicates  its  soul, 
its  natural  properties,  Ac.  ;  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
external  appearance  of  things  and  beings  indicate*  their  net-oral 
likenesses,  4  c.  The  idea  of  destiny,  which  all  nations  who  accepted 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logo*  expressed  by  some  term  or  other  analogwa 
to  the  Latin  fatum  (what  Is  spoken),  Mahomet  translated  by  Lis 
famous  phrase  nectoub  (it  was  aritten).  We  find  a  Turkish  writer, 
the  declared  enemy  of  astrology  and  elixir*,  Nabl  Effcndi,  in  Li* 
remarkable  book,  Cou.uels  to  my  Son,  About  Khair,  saying  that 
heaven  is  covered  with  »  writing  that  only  God  can  read,  and  seek- 
ing what  letter  the  eyes,  the  eyebrow*,  the  mouth,  Ac.,  form  to 
find  therein  the  secret  of  their  better  use.  Like  one  of  the  Til- 
mudista,  the  obscure  Kallir  for  instance,  he  decomposes  the  name 
Mahomet  in  order  the  better  to  offer  the  prophet,  as  it  were,  ths 
quintessence  of  praise,  more  worthy  of  God,  who  in  that  aaovd 


quintessence  of  praise,  more  worthy  of  God, 
name,  as  in  all  terrestrial  things,  has  written  at  least  on*  letter  of 
the  Word  which  will  serve  as  a  key  to  open  all  their  hidden  virtues. 
Uy  pursuing  an  analogous  direction,  mediarvalism,  and  more  "spe- 
cially the  Renaissance,  introduced  new  subtleties  Into  the  astro- 
logical branch  of  alchemy  —  tetragrame,  ptutaeles,  and  otlcr 
mysterious  characters  and  figure*. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  thst  Nabi  Effcndi,  who  lived  in 
the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  can  produce  no  other  reasons  far 
dissuading  hi*  son  from  joining  the  alchemists  than  the  tact  that 
some  were  poor,  others  quacks,  and,  as  the  most  important  ground  of 
all,  that  God  had  declared  his  wrath  against  those  who  dare  to  imi- 
tate hi*  works.  Indeed,  the  peculiar  symbolism  of  the  various  nations 
of  the  East  had  been  broken  np  by  revolutions  sad  conquests,  and 
th*  ditjecta  membra  again  muted,  so  ss  to  form  •  wonderful  phes- 


aud  image*-*  sort 


III.  Alchemy  or  tue  Miodle  Aces. 

The  care  we  have  taken  to  note  down  at  the  moment  of 
its  birth  each  of  the  ideas  which  influenced  alchemy,  allows 
us  to  sketch  more  rapidly  the  history  of  its  decline  and 
fall     Albert    Groot,   commonly   known    aa  Alberto* 
Magnus  (1193-1280),  revived  the  theory  of  Gebcr,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  entertained  tho  same 
doubts  as  his  illustrious  master  on  the  possibility  of  trans- 
mutation.   He  is  tho  first  to  apeak  of  the  affinity  of  bodies, 
a  term  he  uses  in  reference  to  the  action  of  sulphur  00 
metala   He  gives  the  tavani  of  the  day  the  sage  advice  not 
to  take  service  with  princes,  who  are  sure  to  treat  aa  thieves 
those  who  do  not  succeed     And,  indirectly,  he  warns 
princes  that  philosopher's  gold  is  only  tinsel  Beginning 
with  nitric  acid,  which  he  calls  prime  water,  and  so  on, 
through  a  regular  series  of  secondary,  tertiary  waters,  *c, 
he  proposed  a  method  for  dissolving  all  metals.  Roger 
Bacon,  while  opposing  magic,  calls  oxygen  aer  cxbue  towrs, 
and  regards  the  elixir  aa  a  substitute  for  time,  that  agent 
of  which  nature  takes  no  account    Gold  is  perfect,  because 
nature  has  consummated  her  work.     But  Roger  Bacon 
seems  to  have  turned  his  genius  principally  to  physics  and 
mechanism.    St  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  his  theological  writ- 
ings, forbids  the  sale  of  alchemist's  gold,  and  in  his  special 
treatise  on  the  subject  unmasks  an  imposture  of  the  char- 
latans of  tho  day,  who  pretended  to  make  silver  by  projecting 
a  sublimate  of  white  arsenic  on  copper.    Further,  Aquinas, 
by  reducing  tho  primitive  elements  of  metals  to  two,  revives 
and  corroborates  the  theory  of  Galen  and  Albertus  Msgnua 
About  the  same  time  wo  find  a  pope,  John  XXIL,  and 
a  king,  Alphonso  X.  of  Leon  and  Castile,  occupying 
themselves  with  alchemy.    But  the  pope  in  a  well-known 
bull  denounced  all  those  searchers  for  gold  "who  pre- 
mised more  than  they  could  perform;"  another  proof  thai 
alchemy  and  the  search  for  gold,  though  distinguished  by 
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tbe  true  alchemist,  were  confuundod  by  many  adepts.  It 
Li  evident  that  the  science,  as  far  as  the  seeker  for  sold 
was  concerned,  was  approaching  the  times  of  king  John 
and  Philip  the  Fair,  who  found  in  unscrupulous  charlatans 
abettors  in  their  debasement  of  the  currency,  and  that  for 
disinterested  alchemists  those  evil  days  were  at  hand  when, 
disgusted  at  attaining  no  practical  result,  the  most  serious 
of  thorn  sought  in  the  physiological  mysteries  of  generation, 
in  the  Adam  and  Eve,  the  red  man  and  the  white  woman, 
of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  what  they  failed  to  find  in 
Rhaxes,  in  Geber,  and  the  Arabian  Aristotle.  The  science 
was  still  called  enemy.  It  was  as  a  compliment  to  the 
Arabian  masters,  who  were  still  quoted  side  by  side  with 
Genesis,  that  they  added  to  the  word  the  Arabic  article  al. 
The  popular  etymology  of  the  day  was  likewise  Arabic,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  Semitic ;  the  Hebrew  chom  or  the 
Arabic  cham  signified  heat.  Hence  their  furnaces  for 
heating  the  alembics  for  modifying  heat,  and  the  Bains- 
Marie  for  imitating  the  temperaturo  of  warm  blood;  for 
they  could  only  proceed  by  analogy.  Nevertheless,  the 
great  men  of  the  day  were  the  alchemista  The  boldness 
of  their  actions,  the  eccentricity  of  their  genius,  prore  it 

Few  novel i  are  ss  interesting  as  the  story  of  Raymond  Lally 
(1235-1315).  He  began  life  as  the  passionate  lover  of  ths  Lady 
Kleiner  of  Caste  Uo.  He  was  cured  of  his  passion  by  ths  lady  her- 
self, who  discovered  to  him  the  nicer  which  was  eating  away  her 
trout  At  her  deaire  he  consecrated  himself  to  God,  to  the  service 
of  humanity  in  general,  and  especially  to  the  conversion  of  Mussul- 
mans. Christianity,  in  the  months  of  the  European  disciples  of 
Oeber  and  Rhazes,  waa  better  adapted  than  it  now  ia  for  converting 
infideja,  whose  knowledge  it  respected  while  deploring  ell  the  more 
their  errors.  In  his  eightieth  year  Raymond  Lolly  died  in  sight  of 
the  island  of  Minorca,  from  the  consequences  of  a  stoning  he  had 
received  at  Tunis  a  few  days  before  while  preaching  the  gospel. 
This  was  on  his  third  mission,  and  be  did  not  hide  from  his  friends 
that  be  songht  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  had  invited  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  in  particular  of  the  kings  of 
France,  England,  and  Castile.  Alchemy,  indeed,  with  him  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  a  means  of  recommending  himself  to  these 
sings,  and  at  the  sums  time  a  search  for  the  panacea.  But  his 
trust  waa  placed  much  more  in  his  rhetoric,  which  ho  borrowed 
from  ths  cabala,  in  his  oriental  eloquence,  and  his  Christian  faith. 
Ry  ths  number  of  conversions  he  mads  at  Algiers,  st  Tunis,  and  at 
Bugis,  where  daring  his  second  voysge  he  was  snatched  from 
imminent  martyrxlcn  by  his  friends  among  ths  converted  Mussul- 
mans— that  ia  to  say,  in  the  very  strongholds  of  Islamism — he  suc- 
ceeded in  demonstrating  thst  his  idea  of  uniting  sll  worshippers  of 
ths  true  God  in  a  common  faith  was  not  chimerical.  Lolly's  prin- 
cipal success  was  with  the  disciples  of  A verroes ;  and  no  one  who 
reflects  will  be  surprised  at  this.  As  ths  moral  difficulties  of  mis- 
sions were  less  than  they  are  now,  so  the  practical  dangers  were 
greater.    This  too  needs  no  explanation. 

Raymond  Lully's  works  on  slchemy  are  hopelessly  obscure,  not- 
withstanding elucidations,  compendiums,  vade-mecums,  and  a  cer- 
tain dialogut  demogorgon,  which,  if  ths  title  is  to  be  believed, 
lullianii  tcriptis  multam  praxlari  lueem  adferU  Nor  need  we 
wonder  at  this.  Eirenieus  Philalethes,  the  pseudonym  under  which 
some  English  adept,  whose  real  name  has  not  been  discovered, 
wrote,  states  positively  that  he  has  learned  nothing  from  Raymond 
Lully,  adding  at  ths  same  time  a  curious  reason— "Some  who  sre 
no  sdepts  give  more  instruction  to  a  beginner  than  one  whom  per- 
fect knowledge  makes  cautious."  Eircnzns  is  fond  of  quoting 
Bernard  of  Trevisa,  who,  he  tells  as,  has  given  him,  more  especially 
in  his  letter  to  Thomss  of  Bologna,  "the  main  light  in  the  hidden 
secret"  But  of  all  writers  he  gives  the  palm  to  Sir  George  Ripley. 
Ijernerd  of  Trevisa,  whom  he  mentions,  spent  a  long  life  and  a  con- 
siderable fortune  in  romantic  travels,  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
In  ths  pursui t  of  chemical  experiments.  When  depressed  and  weary 
with  chasing  ahsdowa  which  were  ever  eluding  his  grasp,  he  used, 
ss  a  pastime  and  relaxation,  to  read  the  Turba  rhilotoyKorum,  or 
tbe  Ortat  Rotary,  just  as  Don  Quixote  would  read  the  romances  of 
cuivslrv.  At  last,  when  seventy -five  years  old,  the  good  Bernard, 
for  so  the  sdepts  called  him,  thought  he  had  discovered  the  secret, 
-*t  least  the  ioy  of  what  he  considered  a  real  tuccess  served  for  a 
while  to  lull  his  restless  energies.  His  letter  to  Thomss  or  Bologna 
shows  no  ordinary  man.  "Dissolutions  of  this  sort,"  he  writes, 
"by  acids  or  aquafortis,  are  not  the  true  foundations  of  the  art  of 
transmuting  metals;  but  rather  the  impost  arcs  of  sophistical 
alchemists,  who  think  that  in  them  resides  ths  secret  of  thst  sacred 
art  They  affirm  thst  they  produce  dissolutions  {totutionts),  but 
•list  they  can  never  do  is  to  produce  the  various  kinds  of  metals  in 


their  perfection :  bc-oneo  mctsls  when  dissolved  by  corrosives  do 
not  remain  in  ths  same  proportion  and  original  form  as  they  do 
when  dissolved  by  mercury,  which  may  be  truly  called  the  water  of 
metals.  Bodies  dissolved  by  mercury  are  not  decomposed  (trpara- 
buntur\;  their  nature  remains  hidden  in  mercury  till  they  fill  np  its 
intervals  (uajtu  ad  ni  rtintpiuaturnem).  Mercury  contains  inter- 
stices (laitniia),  and  therefore  metals  can  lie  hidden  in  mercury. 
Hs  then  goes  on  to  compare  the  part  that  mercury  plays  in 
amalgams  to  that  of  water  ItimpU*  aqua)  in  vegetable  ana  animal 
structure*.  Hs  ia  well  acquainted  with  what  the  French  now  call 
I'eau  di  competition;  but,  as  usual,  he  pnshes  his  analogies  toe  far. 
We  msy  remark  in  passing  that  it  was  his  opponents  the  alchemists 
who,  by  the  discovery  of  their  aqya  fortts,  prorided  modern 
chemistry  with  ons  of  its  most  powerful  agents. 

In  speaking  of  Bernard,  we  incidentally  hit  upon  a  word  which 
exactly  characterises  medieval  works  on  alchemy— they  are 
romances,  romances  full  of  interminable  allegories;  they  sometime- 
begin  and  always  end  with  su  invocation  to  Christ  and  the  Trinity. 
From  time  to  time,  amid  ths  old  abortive  attempts  to  read  tno 
riddle  of  the  universe,  we  find  some  new  idea  cropping  op.  The 
generation  of  plants  and  animals  had  failed  to  explain  ths  genera- 
tion of  metals;  so  they  turned  to  digestion  and  fermentation  for 
analogies,  snd  though  they  never  reached  their  goal,  they  picked 
np  much  that  waa  valuable  on  the  way.  The  road  itself  was 
barred,  and  therefore  to  profit  by  their  works  we  must  follow 
them  into  bypaths  and  digressions.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 
may  study  with  advantage  their  dialectics.  Whilst  refuting  their 
Adversaries,  they  were  gradually  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
logic  of  science.  True  alchemists  were  generally  haughty  and  con- 
temptuous ;  the  mechanic  often  grew  rich  on  the  scraps  which  the 
alchemist  was  too  proud  to  touch.  We  cannot  always  make  sore 
of  understanding  them,  yet  from  the  medley  of  their  writings  more 
fragments  of  real  chemistry  msy  be  gathered  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. There  is  rhythm  and  harmony,  a  ring  of  true  genius  about 
the  best  of  their  works,  which  charms  as  if  it  does  not  send  as  to 
sleep  with  its  sweet  bat  monotonous  music.  In  reading  Laurent 
Venture's  book,  D*  Ration*  ConJUutxii  Lapldu  PhUomykiH,  we 
are  tempted  for  a  moment  to  endorse  the  strings  fsncv  of  the 
Dutch  Rabbins,  "that  even  if  a  man  do  not  nnderstand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Zohar,  he  ought  no  less  to  read  it ;  for  this  language, 
ss  ths  cabalista  have  written  it,  is  a  medicine  for  ths  soul." 

Often  what  appeared  a  work  of  pure  fiction  (as  the  Roman  dt  la 
Ron)  concealed  a  treatise  on  alchemy;  often,  on  ths  other  hsnd, 
wbst  purported  to  be  a  work  of  pure  slchemy  was  a  me-lium  for 
heretical  theology,  sometimes  for  the  idess  of  Spinosa  and  Goethe. 
The  times,  moreover,  were  sad,  and  all  could  appreciate  the  advan- 
tage of  a  romance.  It  was  not  given  to  every  one  to  foUow  the 
terrible  logic  of  Dsnstin,  the  contemporary  of  Raymond  Lally.  the 
suthor  of  a  Rosa  ri  us,  which  has  never  been  published,  from  which  H. 
F.  Hdfer  gives  the  following  extract :— "  All  bodies  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes — 1.  Sen  si  Lie  and  intellectual  beings  (animals  and 
men) ;  2.  Vegetables ;  8.  Minerals.  Like  always  tends  to  unite  with 
like.  Intellsctual  slements  are  homogeneous  with  ths  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence ;  that  is  why  the  soul  yearns  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Deity. 
The  elements  of  ths  body  sre  of  ths  same  nature  as  the  surround- 
ing physical  world ;  hence  their  tendency  to  unite  ths  one  with  the 
other.  Death  is  then  for  all  a  moment  to  be  desired."  Pico  Amm 
tibi,  rtvtrende  mi  Doctor,  to  borrow  Bernard's  favourite  expression. 

After  so  much  mist  and  fog  ws  need  a  breath  of  fresh  sir.  Let  us 
pass  at  once,  then,  to  the  Luther  of  science,  who  reproached  so  bitterly 
ths  Lather  of  theology  with  only  going  half-way — to  an  epoch  which 
witnessed  ths  new  birth  of  intellectual  life,  and  to  a  man  who  was 
carried  by  the  new  movement  into  every  sort  of  extravagance, 
though  his  errors  were  those  of  a  generous  and  unselfish  nature. 
Let  as  treat  of  the  Renaissance  snd  Paracelsus. 

IV.  Paracelsus  and  bis  Influence. 

Tempting  as  the  subject  is,  we  must  not  linger  either 
on  the  philosophical  doctrine  or  the  medical  system  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  for  fear  of  encroaching  on  the  article 
Medicine  or  the  article  Paracelsus.  We  only  wish  to 
show  that  ho  ia  the  pioneer  of  modern  chemists,  and  the 
prophet  of  a  revolution  in  general  science.  Those  who 
only  know  Bacon  in  manuals  of  philosophy  are  never 
tired  of  repeating  that  the  great  English  philosopher  is  the 
father  of  experimental  science.  This  is  true,  indeed,  in  the 
sense  that  Bacon  insisted  with  inexhaustible  eloquence  on 
the  necessity  of  experimental  science,  but  it  is  false  if  t 
means  that  Bacon  inaugurated  modern  science  by  personal 
experiments.  It  was  this  popular  conception  of  Bacon 
which  Liebig  attacked,  and  he  thus  found  no  difficulty  in 
drawing  up  a  long  and  crushing  indiclmt  X    Bacon  was 
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the  prophet  of  iMqttriuuituliMi,  an  J  thi*  title  is  sufficient 
to  secure  his  fame  against  tho  abueo  of  modern  dogmatists, 
who  think  that  scienco  increases  lit  do  by  little,  with  here 
a  fact  and  there  an  idea,  without  a  single  pause,  a  single 
relapse  or  revolution.  Fow  tako  tho  troublo  to  consider 
how  far  Bacon's  philosophy  belongs  to  tho  post ;  most  are 
satisfied  with  cut  and  dried  phrases  about  tho  part  he 
played  in  modem  science.  Just  in  tho  sarno  way,  Para- 
celsus, the  great  innovator,  who  thought  himself  even 
moro  enfranchised  from  the  bondage  of  Aristotle  and 
G&lcn  than  he  really  was,  is  dispatched  with  ready-made 
phrases,  but,  unliko  Bacon,  he  gets  nothing  but  ridicule 
and  abuse.  Madman,  charlatan,  impostor — no  name  is  too 
bad  for  him  with  the  historians ;  and  yet  they  are  forced 
,  to  confess  that  this  impudent  adventurer  brought  about 
a  necessary  revolution.  Thomas  Thomson  is  very  severe; 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  reproach  Paracelsus  with  declining  the 
word  tonitru.  He  would  havo  wished,  forsooth,  tho  revolu- 
tionist of  Basle  to  havo  delivered  before  his  young  and 
enthusiastic  audience  "  the  sober  lectures  of  a  professor  in 
a  university."  Dryasdusts  are  fond  of  falling  into  such 
anachronisms ;  a  far  truer  estimate  of  Paracelsus  has  been 
given  us  by  Mr  Browning  in  the  drama  which  bears  his 
uame.  Thero  are  self-deceived  visionaries  who  are  always 
thinking  that  the  problem  is  solved,  who  compose  elaborate 
romances  with  which  enthusiasts  are  enchanted.  Raymond 
Lully  was  one  of  this  class.  There  are  ;  irits  of  light 
who  point  out  and  trace  tho  road  along  which  humanity 
travels  slowly  in  their  wake.  Bacon  belongs  to  the  first 
category,  but  has  played  the  part  of  a  genius  of  tho  second 
order.  Thirdly,  thero  are  souls  of  firo  always  enveloped 
in  clouds,  from  which  ever  nnd  anon  tho  lightnings  of 
genius  flash  forth,  who  bear  humanity  towards  a  goal 
foreseen  rather  than  seen  by  themselves,  by  a  rough  and 
rugged  road  with  endless  turns  and  windings.  Such 
a  nature  was  Paracelsus.  His  pride  was  more  towering 
than  the  mountains  of  his  nativo  Switzerland.  He  be- 
lieved that  through  him  a  new  race,  tho  Germans,  were 
destined  to  succeed  to  science.  Tho  Greeks,  the  Arabians, 
and  the  Italians,  their  immediate  disciples,  had  had  their 
day  with  him,  and  through  him  the  German  era  was  to 
begin.  Ho  studied  under  Trithema,  the  abbot  of  Span- 
hcim,  and  under  his  father,  a  distinguished  alchemist : 
Agrippa  was  his  fellow-student.  Afterwards  he  resorted 
to  strange  masters— old  wives  and  workmen,  his  beloved 
miners,  who  confided  to  him  their  secrets.  Ho  was  the 
greatest  traveller  in  that  ago  of  scientific  travellers.  Lastly, 
he  practised  medicine  as  tho  doctor  of  the  poor,  and 
inaugurated  lectures  in  tho  vulgar  tongue.  Van  Belmont, 
his  real  successor,  who  inherited  his  goodness  of  nature, 
established  clinical  medicine,  i.c,  lessons  at  tho  bedside  of 
the  patient  Stahl,  who  inherited  his  arrogance  and  bis 
lovo  of  syrnbohjun,  developed  from  ono  of  the  ideas  of  his 
master  the  phlogistic  theory,  tho  elaboration  of  which 
theory  was  for  chemistry  a  prosperous  period  of  incubation, 
whilo  from  the  refutation  of  this  theory  the  scienco  may 
bo  truly  said  to  date  its  birth.  Paracelsus's  work,  like  his 
genius,  oscillates  perpetually  between  magio  and  scionce, 
but  what  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed  is,  that  science 
invariably  ends  by  carrying  the  day.  If,  for  instance,  he 
is  giving  us  "tho  green  lion,"  a  recipe  for  making  gold, 
he  ends  by  breaking  a  lanco  with  the  seekers  for  gold  : — 
"  Away  with  these  false  disciples  who  hold  that  thia  divine 
science,  which  they  dishonour  and  prostitute,  has  no  other 
end  but  that  of  making  gold  and  silver.  True  alchemy  has 
but  one  aim  and  object,  to  extract  tho  quintessence  of 
things,  and  to  prepare  arcana,  tinctures,  and  elixirs,  which 
may  restore  to  man  the  health  and  soundness  he  has  lost" 
He  beards  the  "  white-gloved  "  disciples  of  Galen,  and,  in 
spite  of  their  juleps  and  draughts,  asserts  that  alchemy  is 


indispensable,  and  that  without  it  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  medical  knowledge.    He  rejects  the  easy  explanation 
of  the  universe  by  means  of  an  entity,  stigmatising  it  si 
paganily,  meaning  thereby  a  necessary  consequence  of 
paganism,  which  as  a  theosophist  he  holds  in  abhorrence. 
He  rejects  the  favourite  instrument  of  the  schoolmen,  the 
syllogism.    Nature,  as  he  views  it,  is  not  a  dear  and 
intelligible  system  of  which  the  form  declares  the  essence ; 
no,  it  is  mysterious.  There  i3  a  spirit  at  work  beneath  the 
outside  shell.   What  is  written  on  this  shell  no  one  can 
read  but  tho  initiated  who  have  learned  to  separate  the 
real  and  the  apparent.    "  At  tho  same  time,  everything  is 
not  active.    To  separate  tho  active  portion  (the  spirit)  of 
this  outside  shell  from  the  passive,  is  the  proper  piovincs 
of  alchemy."    Thus  we  see  that  with  Paracelsus  alchemy 
ceased  to  be  the  search  for  tho  first  principles  of  bodies, 
and  made  one  step  in  advance  towards  chemistry.  Hit 
innato  genius  for  medicine,  as  ho  boasted,  but  more  truly 
his  noble  heart,  urged  him  to  learn  a  study  which  better 
satisfied  his  pride,  but  which  had  not  the  practical  useful- 
ness of  medical  chemistry  to  recommend  it  The  name  iatr> 
chanies  marks  this  transition  from  alchemy  to  chemistry. 
A  remarkable  soying  of  Paracelsus  shows  us  the  close 
connection  between  his  alchemy  and  his  medicine  :  "  Fita 
ignis,  corpus  lignum."    This  notion  of  the  importance  of 
combustion  was  token  up  again  by  Becker  and  his  disciple 
Stahl,  tho  inventors  of  tho  term  phlogiston,  which  they 
thought  was  of  an  earthy  nature,  because  resin,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  and  other  conibustiblo  bodies  are  insoluble 
in  water.    Paracelsus  was  too  well  initiated  in  the  cabal- 
istic theory  of  astral  light,  which  rymboliscd  the  universal 
agent  of  light  and  heat,  to  have  accepted  such  a  gross 
materialistic  theory.    A  distinguished  Freuchraaii  of  the 
present  century,  who  prided  himself  on  being  a  follower  of 
tho  cabalista,  has  in  one  of  his  novels,  called  La  Pcan  it 
Chagrin,  reproduced  tho  theory  of  Paracelsus,  vita  ignit, 
orpus  lignum.    Each  act,  each  wish  of  the  possessor  of 
tho  talisman,  causes  the  skin  to  shrink;  and  Mr  Huxley, 
in  his  remarkable  lecture  on  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life, 
has  not  been  ashamed  to  borrow  this  illustration  from  Balzac 
What  renders  Paracelsus's  saying  so  valuable  is,  that  it  is 
neither  materialistic  nor  spiritualistic,  but  merely  ay  uamic&l. 

Another  instance  of  Paracelsus's  oscillating  between  (he 
modern  and  the  ancient  world  is  seen  in  the  hesitation  t  * 
shows  when  discussing  tho  influence  of  the  planets  over  the 
internal  organs  of  the  body.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  take 
tho  symbol  for  the  thing  itself,  but  he  ends  by  admitting 
only  tho  parallelism  of  tho  macrocosm  and  the  microcosm. 
When  he  assigns  the  brain  to  the  moon  and  the  heart  to 
tho  sun,  he  seems  to  say :  "  I  do  not  think  with  Plato  that 
the  brain  is  all ;  it  is  but  the  reflector  and  guide — tho  heart 
is  tho  regulator  of  the  organism.  I  place  my  orcheus  a 
little  abovo  the  heart,  as  a  connecting-link  between  the 
nervous  and  sanguine  circulation,  as  Hippo  era  tea  has  hi- 
enormon."  li  ho  had  lived  in  calmer  times,  and  known  Lb? 
truo  Aristotle,  Paracelsus  would  have  allowed  that  pofx^i; 
does  not  represent  tho  ivr*\*xtia  of  the  Stagyrite,  that 
ivipyiia  is  tho  truo  meaning.  But  in  those  times  of  fake 
Aristotelianism  tho  Sj>agirism  of  Paracelsus  was  pitted 
against  the  Stagyrism  of  Aristotle.  By  making  the  visccn 
tho  seat  of  diseases,  Paracelsus  claims  to  be  the  founder  of 
tho  organicists;  by  bis  chemistry  of  tho  blood — mercury 
which  evaporates,  sulphur  which  burns,  salt  which  is  con- 
stant— ho  ia  answcrablo  for  tho  blundcrings  of  Maitr* 
Purgon;  by  his  archevs,  tho  grand  motor  and  regulator  of 
the  astrology  of  tho  body,  he  is  the  ancestor  in  a  direct  line 
of  animism,  and  collaterally  of  modern  Hippocratism  or 
vitalism  of  tho  Montpellier  school.  In  short,  it  ia  hard  to 
name  anything  that  cannot  bo  found  in  the  works  of  this 
mad  genius,  who,  in  spite  of  the  jars  and  jolts  of  bis  wild 
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career,  still  manages  to  keep  the  road  without  upsetting 
either  at  Park  or  Montpellier.  What,  we  may  ask,  would 
modern  therapeutics  bo  without  tho  opium  and  mercury  of 
Pardcclsua — without  the  laudanum  of  his  disciple  Querco- 
tan,  physician  to  Henry  TV.,  &cl  When  this  charlatan  had 
substitnted  for  astrological  influence  a  simple  parallelism, 
it  was  easy  fur  Tan  Helmont  to  rid  modern  science  of  this 
kimple  parallelLun.  Besides  all  this,  Paracelsus  was  a  real 
doctor.  The  death  of  Er&Mnus's  friend,  whom  ho  waa 
attending,  did  him  less  han.i  than  the  cure  of  another 
patient,  who  was  dining  with  him  ninety-nine  days  after 
he  had  been  pronounced  in  aetitmis;  more  fatal  still  was 
tho  case  of  Cornelius  do  Liechtoufela,  who,  when  cured  by 
him  of  the  gout,  refused  to  pay  his  benefactor  the  stipulated 
price.  Puacelsus  would  not  hold  his  tongue  or  submit 
to  the  magistrates,  and  in  consequence  had  to  resign  his 
professorship  at  Basle.  A  double  interest  attaches  to  this 
story;  it  hastened  Paracelsus's  death,  and  it  proves  that  ho 
would  never  have  accepted  tho  ro  medical  ri*  natvrtv  of 
8tahl  Wo  have  seen  tlwt  those  strange  bodios  which 
escaped  from  the  retorts  of  the  masters  of  the  sacred  art 
were  called  by  them  souls;  their  successors,  on  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  tnem,  called  them  spirits.  Basil  Valentin 
and  Paracelsus,  recognising  their  importance  in  the  trans- 
mutation of  bodies,  gave  to  them  the  name  of  mercury. 
Van  Helmont  studied  them  more  minutely,  and  invented 
the  name  gas.  He  was  acquainted  with  carbonic  acid  under 
the  name  of  woody  gas.  But  his  ignorance  of  the  action  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosj  hci„  prevented  him  from  making 
the  fundamental  distinctions  between  experiments  per- 
formed in  a  closed  vessel  and  in  one  open  to  the  air.  Priest- 
ley, Lavoisier,  and  Scheele  by  the  use  of  the  test-tube  and 
the  balance  (both  Van  Helmont  and  Stahl  had  also  turned 
the  balance  to  good  account),  weighed  and  tested  the  results 
of  ancient  alchemy.  Hence  modem  chemistry  was  born. 
Bat  we  must  in  justice  add  that  the  work  had  already 
been  begin  by  men  of  genius,  such  as  Bernard  Palissy, 
Doyle  the  eninent  critic  and  experimentalist,  Homberg, 
the  two  Gooffroys,  Margroff,  Berirmanu,  Rouelle  the  master 
of  Lavoisier,  who  may  be  called  the  Diderot  of  chemistry. 
Moreover,  the  most  important  discoveries  in  chemistry  have 
been  made  by  men  who  combined  with  chemical  experi- 
ments a  marked  taste  for  alchemic  theories.  We  may 
instance  Glauber,  ablest  of  mystics;  Kunkel,  who  thought 
he  had  found  in  the  "shining  pills*  of  his  photphorv* 
mirabilit  as  efficacious  a  remedy  ss  the  potable  gold  in 
which  ha  also  believed;  G laser  the  alchemist,  master  of 
Lemery,  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  chemistry ; 
Robert  Fludd,  Ac 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  soon  after  chemistry  was 
established  as  a  science  there  was  a  regular  deluge  of 
searchers  for  the  philosopher's  stone.  The  limits  of  this 
article  pvevent  us  from  giving  a  full  list  of  their  names. 
Suffice  it  to  mention,  among  Frenchmen,  Do  Lisle,  who 
died  in  the  Bastile  of  the  wounds  his  guardians  inflicted 
on  him  to  extort  his  secret;  among  Englishmen,  Dr  Price, 
who  committed  suicide  to  escape  from  a  public  trial  of  hia 
pretended  discovery.  As  to  the  theoretical  possibility  of 
making  gold,  the  great  French  chemist  Dumas  considered 
that  a  solution  might  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  isomer- 
ism; and  the  great  English  chemist  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
refused  to  pronounce  that  the  alchemists  must  be  wrong. 
Before  concluding  this  short  sketch  of- a  vast  subject,  we 
must  give  a  brief  list  of  titles  of  the  most  important  autho- 
rities on  the  subject,  and  enumerate  the  principal  words 
which  alchemy  has  bequeathed  to  scientific  terminology, 
or  which  have  passed  into  the  language  of  common  life:— 

AoTBoamxa. — Soger  Bacon,  Thesaurus  Chlmicus,  8  to,  Francof., 
1*03 ;  Triads  Bacon  Lord  Vsrulain,  History  of  Metals,  fol., 
Won,  1670 j  J.  J.  Becher,  Opera  Omnia,  Franoof..  1880;  Chyude 
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Philosophic*.  8 to,  Nuremberg,  1630  ;  John  Esptgnet,  Enchiridion 
Philosophic  Hermeticej,  Paris,  1SS8 ;  Robert  Fludd,  ClsvU Alchlmhe, 
3  volt.,  Francof.;  T.  R."  Glauber,  Works,  Chimiatry,  foL,  London, 
1889  ;  Hermis  Triamegiati,  Traduction  par  J.  Meenard,  8 to,  Paris 
(edited  by  Didier);  J.  Knnkal,  Experiments,  8 to,  London,  1705  ; 
Parscelai  Opera  Omnia  (with  a  remarkable  preface  by  Fred.  Bitiiki), 
8  Tola,  fbt;  J.  B.  Porta,  Do  -£ria  TrsnsmQiationibus,  4to, 
Komas,  1810;  Qucrcetan,  Hcnnetical  Phytic,  4to,  London,  1608  ; 
Oeorgii  Itiplev,  Opera  Omnia,  8vo,  CasseL  1840  ;  J.  Tritbemiua, 
Da  Lapide  Pbiloaophico,  8 to,  Par.  1611 ;  Basil  Valentin,  Last 
Will,  Ac.,  8to,  London,  1871.  Of  compilations  wo  may  mention — 
Artis  Aurifure  quam  Chemiam  vacant  Duo  Volumina  (tbia  work 
includes  the  Turba  Philoaophoruml,  Boailoas,  1610  ;  J.  J.  llen^.t, 
Bibliotheca  Cbemica  Curioss,  3  voir  foL,  1703;  Tbeatnmi  Chimi- 
rum,  6  vols.  8vo,  Argent.,  1663  ;  The  Lives  of  tbs  Adapts  in 
Alchemystical  Philosophy,  with  a  critical  catalogue  of  the  books  in 
this  science,  and  a  selection  of  the  moat  celebrated  treatise*,  4c, 
Bro,  London,  1814  ;  Eaaai  iur  la  Conservation  de  la  Vie  par  le 
Vcta.  Ls  Lapaaee,  8ro,  Paris.  Among  tbe  beat  historical  and  critical 
work*  with  which  we  are  acquainted  wa  will  mention — Petr.  Oregor. 
Tholoaanua  SyuUxean  Artie  Mirabilia,  3  Tola.,  Lagdoni,  1876;  O. 
Borricbiuj  de  Orta  et  Progreasu  Chemias,  4to,  1688  ;  Tbe  Huiory 
of  Ch«n,Utry.  by  Thomas  Thomson,  3  vola  8vo,  London,  1830  ; 
Euaebo  SalTerte,  Lea  Sciences  Oecultee,  8vo.  Paris,  188t ;  Ferd. 
Hoofer,  Hiatolre  da  ls  Chiuiie,  3  vola  8vo,  Paris,  and  aa  sl-ridg- 
meat  by  the  same  author  ;  Histoire  de  la  Physique  et  de  la  Chimie, 
8vo,  Paris,  1878  ;  Louis  Crurcilhicr,  Philosophic  de*  Sciences 
Medicalee,  (Euvroa  Choiaies,  8ro,  Paris,  1862  ;  Fred.  Moriu,  Oeneae 
de  la  Science  (an  important  work,  which  we  only  know  from  quota- 
tions in  French  reriews  and  encyclopedias)  ;  Dumas,  Philoaophie 
Chimique.  Lastly,  if  we  wiah  to  trace  the  transition  of  alchemy  to 
chemietry  we  thai]  find  valuable  information  in  Le  Dictionuaire  de 
Physique,  dedicated  to  lions,  le  Dao  de  Berry,  8  vols.  4 to, 
ATignon,  1761,  under  the  words  Alkali,  Alum,  Chimie,  Pierre 
PhiToeopbale,  Homberg.  The  reader  will  observe  that  in  this 
encyclopedia,  written  with  the  express  purpose  of  propagating  tbe 
Newtonian  theory  in  France,  the  classical  science  could  bring  no 
real  arguments  agaiiirt  alchemy.  He  may  also  consult  the  remark* 
able  work  of  Ls  Moth  eric,  which  has  been  undeservedly  forgotten— 
Easai  Analytique  tor  1* Air  pur  et  lea  Differontea  E*i>ects  d'Air,  8 
vola  Paris,  1788 ;  aud  The  Birth  of  Chemistry,  by  0.  F.  Rtdwoll, 
London,  187  A 

Ettmoukjt.— The  idea  that  nature  must  be  tortured  to  make 
her  re  veal  her  aecreta  is  preserved  in  the  word  crucible ;  Fr.  ereutct, 
ItaL  crvcicJo,  Span,  eritol — all  from  the  Latin  crux,  a  eroaa.  The 
word  svtfnua,  Fr.  maims,  is  probably  from  the  Celtic  matara,  an 
wow,  through  the  old  French  verb  matrtu$tr,  to  harass.  Bain-  llarit 
and  amalgam  (jUXerypa)  are  s  legacy  of  the  sacred  art.  We  can 
trace  the  two  principles,  ma)»  and  female,  of  the  alchemists  in  the 
word  arienic  {apvirureV,  male).  From  tbe  Arabs  we  get  alcoKcl  (al 
kohl),  properly  anything  burnt,  then  a  powder  of  antimony  to 
darken  tbe  eyelids.  Mad  lastly,  spirits  of  wine  ;  alkali,  aahea ;  borax, 
the  white  substance  ;  lacker,  frain  lot,  resin  ;  elixir,  from  el  ketir, 
sssanoe ;  alembic,  Arab,  alanbiq.  Potatk  is  obviously  the  aah  of  the 
pot,  Qonn.  jMtoacA  ;  laudanum  is  a  corruption  of  lavdandum.  Tbe 
derivation  of  tartar,  Fr.  Uirtrr,  Is  stranga.  Paracelsus  considered 
tartar  to  be  tbe  cause  of  the  gout,  and  borrowed  the  name  from  the 
infernal  regions  (Tartarus).  The  Spaniards  hare  borrowed  from 
the  Arabs,  atogue,  mercury  ;  atogar,  to  overlay  with  quicksilver  *, 
atogvero,  a  worker  in  mercury  ;  auogamienlo,  agitation  ;  atvyxuia- 
menu,  with  agitation.  Tbe  same  Celtic  root  which  gave  to  Latin 
the  word  rertragut,  used  by  Martial  for  greyhound,  and  to  Greek 
•Hprmyot,  found  in  iEUan,  from  which  Dante  took  the  word  vellra, 
has  also  crested  a  large  family  of  words— tbe  Its],  peltro,  tin  and 
mercury ;  Span,  pelire,  lead  and  tin  ;  old  Fr.  -peautrt  —  pellro ; 

name^ontrthCfs^tThaf  MagUter  Albcrtus  Bvsd*ttsre%sub!rt  - 
Ma'  Albert).  From  the  alchemists  we  get  both  the  ideas  and 
the  words  affinity  (Albertua  Magnus),  prccipitaU  (B.  Valentin). 
reduce  (Paracelsus),  mUuratum  (Van  Helmont),  distillation,  calcina- 
tion, qvinUnence,  aqva  witm  (brandy  was  originally  only  employed 
as  a  medicine),  aqua  regain,  aqua,  tecunda,  gat,  cobalt,  from  Kobolda, 
the  genii  of  mines,  4c  fx  A. ) 

ALCT ATI,  A  vpkka,  an  eminent  Italian  jurist,  born  at 
Almn o,  near  Milan,  on  the  12th  January  1492,  died  1550. 
He  displayed  great  literary  skill  in  his  exposition  of  the 
laws,  for  which  De  Thou  highly  praises  him.  He  published 
many  legal  works,  and  some  annotations  on  Tacitus.  His 
EmbUmt,  a  collection  of  moral  sayings  in  Latin  verse,  has 
been  greatly  admired,  and  translated  into  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  Alciati's  history  of  Milan,  under  the  title 
Rentm  Pniria,  iru  Hutoria  MediolnncntU,  libri  IV.,  was 
published  posthumously  at  Milan  in  1625. 
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ALCIBIADES  wu  born  at  Athens  about  450  b.c. 
Through  hia  father,  Cleiniaa,  ho  traced  hie  descent  from 
Eurysacea,  the  son  of  Ajax,  and  through  his  mother, 
Deinomoche,  from  Megaclcs,  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidea. 
He  was  thus  related  to  Pericles,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Cleinias  at  the  battle  of  Coronea  (447  b.c),  became  bis 
guardian.  A  youth  early  deprived  of  his  father  s  control, 
possessed  of  great  personal  beauty,  and  the  heir  to  great 
wrdth  —  a  youth  consequently  universally  honoured, 
courted,  and  caressed — was  not  in  a  position  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  virtue  of  self-restraint  in  any  shape  or 
form.  Spoilt  accordingly  by  flatteries  and  blandishments, 
the  boy  showed  himself  self-willed,  capricious,  and  pas- 
sionate, and  indulged  in  the  wildest  freaks  and  most 
insolent,  tyrannical  behaviour.  Nor  did  the  instructors 
of  his  early  manhood  supply  the  corrective  which  his  boy- 
hood lacked.  The  collection  of  moral,  political,  and  reli- 
gious beliefs  which  the  earlier  Greeks,  from  custom,  con- 
venience, or  the  promptings  of  common  sense,  had  accepted 
as  a  standard  by  which  to  regulate  their  own  conduct  and 
judge  that  of  others,  had  been  exposed  by  the  sophists  to 
the  keenest  scrutiny  and  the  widest  scepticism.  Negative 
criticism,  accompanied  with  showy  novel  paradoxes,  are 
always  attractive  to  a  young  man  of  intellectual  vigour ; 
and  thus  Alcibiades  learnt  from  Protagoras,  Prodi  cua,  and 
others,  to  langh  at  the  common  opinions  about  justice,  temper- 
ance, holiness,  patriotism,  Ac  The  long,  patient,  laborious 
thought,  the  self-sufficing  and  comparatively  ascetic  life 
of  his  master  Socrates,  he  was  able  to  admire,  but  not  to 
imitate  or  practise.  On  the  contrary,  his  ostentatious 
vanity,  his  amours,  his  debaucheries,  and  his  impious 
rovels,  became  notorious  throughout  Athens.  But  great 
ss  were  Alcibiades'a  moral  vices,  his  intellectual  abilities 
were  still  more  conspicuous.  He  proved  his  courage  at 
the  battle  of  Potidea  (432  B.C.),  where,  wounded,  he  was 
rescued  by  Socrates;  at  the  battle  of  Deli  urn  (424  b.c), 
where  he  protected  his  former  deliverer ;  and  on  many 
subsequent  occasions.  Though  he  was  not  a  very  fluent 
speaker,  he  always  kept  to  the  point.  His  energy  was  im- 
mense, his  ambition  unbounded  but  selfish,  and  provided  he 
could  gratify  this  passion,  be  never  scrupled  at  the  means 
ortheprice.  He  could  read  the  sharacter  of  others,  and  adapt 
himself  to  it  with  a  versatility,  adroitness,  and  flexibility 
which  if  any  even  of  his  shifty  fellow-countrymen  equalled 
they  never  surpassed.  Nor  were  his  personal  qualities 
his  only  recommendation  to  popular  favour.  His  ancestors 
and  relatives  had  been  for  generations  the  recognised 
leaders  of  the  people;  he  had  many  admirers  and  followers 
among  the  clubs  of  young  nobles ;  he  had  numerous  de- 
pendants who  partook  of  his  wealth  ;  and  he  gratified  the 
populace  by  the  lavish  expenditure  with  which  he  per- 
formed his  various  liturgical  duties.  On  his  first  entering 
prominently  into  public  life,  he  succeeded  by  a  clever  but 
unscrupulous  trick  in  duping  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  and 
persuading  the  Athenians  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantinea  (420  B.C.)  Next  year  he  was 
appointed  general,  and  for  three  years  busily  traversed  the 
Peloponnesus,  endeavouring  to  advance  the  objects  of  the 
alliance.  But  to  be  the  first  man  in  Athena  was  far  too 
limited  an  object  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Alcibiades  :  all 
Greece  must  be  dazzled  by  his  greatness.  As  the  first  step 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  scheme  ho  fixed  upon 
the  conquest  of  Sicily,  which  would  necessarily  be  followed 
by  that  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  probably  by  that  of  Car- 
thage. With  this  view,  he  warmly  advocated  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  the  relief  of  Segesta,  The  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion being  resolved  on  with  great  enthusiasm,  he,  Nicias, 
and  Lamachus,  were  appointed  generals.  But  shortly  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  armaments  sotting  sail  there  took 
place  a  mysterious  crime,  which  was  destined  to  alter  the 


whole  complexion  of  Alcibiades'a  future,  and  with  it  thai 
of  the  Athenian  state.  In  the  coarse  of  on*  night  (May, 
415  B.C.)  all  the  busts  of  Hermes  in  Athena  were  sacrilegi- 
ously mutilated.  The  enemies  of  Alcibiades  (many  ai 
them  probably  the  actual  perpetrators)  endeavoured  to 
connect  him  with  the  sacrilege ;  and  his  well-known 
impieties  gave  plausibility  to  a  charge  which  could  never 
have  had  any  real  foundation.  Recalled  to  stand  his  trial 
almost  as  soon  as  he  reached  Sicily,  he  escaped,  and  made 
his  way  to  Sparta,  where  he  revealed  all  the  plans  of  the 
Athenians,  and  induced  the  Spartans  to  send  Gylippus  to 
Sicily  and  an  army  to  fortify  Decelea.  He  then  passed 
over  to  Asia  Minor,  and  prevailed  upon  many  of  the  ionic 
allies  of  Athens  to  revolt.  But  in  a  few  months  he  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  Spartans  ;  and  at  the  instigation 
of  Agis  II,  whose  personal  hostility  he  had  excited,  as 
order  was  sent  from  Lacedssmon  for  his  execution.  £e> 
ceiving  timely  information  of  this  order,  he  crossed  over 
to  Tisssphernes  (412  b.c),  and  quickly  worming  him- 
self into  the  satrap's  confidence,  he  persuaded  him  to 
cease  giving  active  assistance  to  Sparta,  so  that  the  two 
Grecian  parties,  after  wearing  themselves  out  by  their 
mutual  struggles,  might  both  be  easily  expelled  from  Asia. 
Bat  Alcibiades  was  now  bent  on  returning  to  Athens,  and 
he  used  his  supposed  influence  with  Tissaphernes  to  effect 
his  purpose.  In  his  negotiation  with  Peisander,  though 
ha  failed  in  his  immediate  object,  he  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing the  impression  that,  whatever  aide  he  joined,  he  could 
make  Tissaphernes  help.  Under,  this  impression,  he  was 
recalled  by  Thrasybulus  and  the  armament  at  Samoa, 
and  appointed  one  of  the  generals  His  appointment  was 
followed  by  the  victories  at  Cynossema,  Abydos,  and 
Cyzicua,  and  by  the  recovery  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium. 
On  his  return  to  Athena  after  these  successes  he  wu 
welcomed  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  f407  B.C.) ;  all 
the  proceedings  against  him  were  cancelled,  and  he  was 
appointed  general  with  full  powers.  His  ill  success,  how- 
ever, at  Andros,  and  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenant  at  Notium, 
led  the  Athenians  to  dismiaa  him  from  hia  command,  He 
thereupon  retired  to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus ;  but  after 
the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Spartan  supremacy  throughout  Greece,  he  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  took  refuge  with  Phornabaxus  in  Phrygia. 
There  an  attack  wu  made  upon  him,  but  by  whom  or  for 
what  cause  historians  are  not  agreed ;  hia  residence  was  act 
on  fire,  and  on  rushing  out  on  hia  cowardly  assassins, 
dagger  in  hand,  he  was  killed  by  a  shower  of  arrows,  404 
B.C.  By  his  wife  Hipparete,  Alcibiadoa  left  one  son,  who 
was  named  after  himself. 

ALCINOUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  uncertain  date, 
author  of  a  work  entitled  'En-tro^  rur  IIAdrwot  toypirm, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Stanley  in  ha 
Hittory  of  Philosophy.  The  beat  edition  of  the  Greek 
original  is  thst  by  Fischer,  Lips.  1783,  8vo. 

ALCINOUS,  a  mythical  king  of  the  Phjeacians,  in  the 
island  of  Scheria,  was  son  of  Nausithoua,  and  grandson  of 
Neptune  and  Peribcea.  He  has  been  immortalised  in  the 
Odyuey,  the  description  of  his  reception  snd  entertainment 
of  Ulysses,  who  when  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  shore  of  the 
island  was  relieved  by  the  king's  daughter,  Nauaicaa,  form- 
ing the  main  subject  of  books  vL  to  xiii.  of  thst  poem. 
The  subjects  of  Alcinoua  loved  pleasure  and  good  cheer, 
yet  were  skilful  seamen ;  and  ho  himself  is  described  si 
a  good  prince. 

ALCIPHBON,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  epistolary 
writers,  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  Lucian.  Hi» 
letters,  of  which  116  have  been  published,  are  written  in 
the  purest  Attic  dialect,  and  are  considered  mod  ill  of 
style.  The  imaginary  authors  of  them  are  coiuitrf  people, 
fisherwomen,  courtesans,  snd  parasites,  who  express  their 
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sentiments  and  opinions  on  familiar  subjects  in  refined  and 
elegant  language,  yet  without  any  very  apparent  incon- 
sistency. The  new  Attio  comedy  being  the  principal 
source  from  which  Alciphron  derived  his  information, 
these  letters  are  valuable  as  delineating  the  private  life  of 
the  Athenians  at  that  period.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Bergler,  Lips.  1715,  and  Wagner,  Lips,  1798. 

ALCIRA,  probably  the  Sceiabicula  of  the  Romans,  a 
Spanish  town,  on  an  island  in  tho  river  Xucar,  25  miles 
S.W.  of  Valencia,  in  the  province  of  that  name.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  two  fino  bridges.  There  is 
a  remarkable  stalactite  grotto  in  the  vicinity.  The  prin- 
cipal productions  are  silk,  rice,  and  oranges,  which  are 
largely  exported.    Population,  15,400. 

ALCMAN,  sometimes  also  called  Alcmjeon,  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Alexandrian 
critics,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece. 
According  to  one  account  he  was  by  birth  a  Lydian,  while 
others  state  that  he  was  a  native  of  Sparta,  where,  at  any 
rate,  he  lived  from  a  very  early  aga  The  time  at  which 
he  flourished  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
it  embraced  the  period  between  the  years  670  and  C30  &c. 
Alcman  may  in  some  respects  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
lyric  poetry  among  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  probably  for 
this  reason  that  the  Alexandrian  critics  put  him  at  the 
head  of  their  lyric  canon.  His  poems,  which  seem  to  have 
formed  a  collection  of  six  books,  are  known  to  us  only 
from  a  number  of  small  fragments.  Many  of  them  were 
of  an  erotic  character,  but  others  were  hymns  and  didactic 
pieces.  All  were  written  in  the  vigorous  broad  dialect  of 
the  Dorians.  The  best  collection  of  these  fragments  was 
published  by  F.  G.  Welcker,  Giesen,  1815,  4to;  they  are 
also  contained  in  Bergk's  Poctm  Lyrici  Graei,  1852, 
8vo. 

ALCMENE,  the  daughter  of  Electryon,  king  of  Mycenae, 
and  wife  of  Amphitryon.  She  was  the  mother  of  Hercules 
by  Jupiter,  who  assumed  the  likeness  of  her  husband  during 
his  absence,  and  of  Iphicles  by  Amphitryon. 

ALCOCK,  Jonx,  doctor  of  laws,  and  bishop  of  Ely  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  waa  born  at  Beverley  in  York- 
shire before  1440,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
made  dean  of  Westminster  and  master  of  the  rolls  in  1462. 
In  1470  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Castile,  and  in  1471  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Roch  iter. 
In  1477  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Worcester;  and 
in  1486  to  that  of  Ely.  Ho  was  a  prelate  of  great 
learning  and  piety,  and  so  highly  esteemed  by  King  Henry 
that  he  appointed  him  lord  president  of  Wales,  and  after- 
wards lord  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  Alcock  founded 
schools  at  Kingston-upon-Hull  and  Beverley,  and  built 
the  spacious  hall  belonging  to  the  episcopal  palace  at 
Ely.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  Jesus  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, for  a  master,  six  fellows,  and  as  many  scholars. 
This  house  was  formerly  a  nunnery,  dedicated  to  St  Radi- 
gund ;  and  Godwin  says  that  tho  building  being  greatly 
decayed,  and  the  revenues  reduced  almost  to  nothirj,  tho 
nuns  had  all  forsaken  it,  except  two ;  wherejpon  Bishop 
Alcock  procured  a  grant  from  the  crown,  and  converted  it 
into  ft  college.  But  Camden  and  others  tell  us  that  the 
nuns  of  that  house  were  so  notorious  for  their  incontinence, 
that  King  Henry  VII.  and  Pope  Julius  IL  consented 
to  its  dissolution.  Bishop  Alcock  wrote  several  pieces, 
among  which  are  the  following: — 1.  Mom  Perfections ; 
2.  In  Ptalmot  PaeniUntialt*  ;  3.  Homilies  Vulgares; 
4.  MeditcUionet  Pice.  He  died  at  Wisbeach,  October 
1, 1500,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  built  by  himself  in 
By  cathedral. 

ALCOHOL,  a  volatile  organic  body,  constantly  formed 
during  the  fermentation  of  vegetable  juices  containing 
«gar  in  solution.    It  is  extracted  from  spirituous  liquors 


of  different  kinds  by  successive  dhuUlalious  or  rectifica- 
tions ;  the  alcohol  being  more  volatile  than  water,  gradually 
accumulates  in  the  first  portion  of  each  distillate.  After 
a  few  operations  tho  spirit  obtained  is  as  strong  as  it  can 
be  mode  by  this  process,  and  further  repetition  docs  not 
enable  as  to  separate  more  water  from  it  In  commerce 
the  strongest  spirit  is  known  as  spirit  of  wine,  and  contains 
about  90  per  cent  of  alcohol.  The  remaining  10  per  cent 
of  water  must  be  removed  by  some  chemical  agent  that 
will  combine  with  water  and  retain  it  at  the  boihag  poii.t 
of  tho  spirit,  and  bo  without  any  specific  action  on  the 
alcohoL  Tho  dehydrating  substances  in  general  use  aie 
certain  anhydrous  salts,  such  as  carbonate  of  potash,  ace  tat  u 
of  potash,  or  sulphate  of  copper.  These  rapidly  absorb 
water  at  low  temperature,  and  part  with  it  at  a  red  heat; 
so  that  they  may  bo  used  over  and  over  again.  Tho  niobt 
efficient  dehydrating  agent  is  caustic  lime  or  caustic 
baryta.  Lime  is  generally  used  in  making  the  absolute 
alcohol  of  commerce.  For  this  purpose  the  caustic  lime 
is  broken  into  small  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and 
placed  in  a  retort ;  spirits  of  wine  is  now  poured  into  the 
vessel,  just  sufficient  to  cover  tho  lime,  and  tho  wholo  is 
left  to  digest  for  a  night  Duriug  this  time  the  lime 
gradually  slakes  from  the  absorption  of  water,  and  tho 
anhydrous  alcohol  is  left,  rcr.dy  to  distill  off  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water-bath.  Absolute  alcohol  is  a  very  mobile 
colourless  liquid,  having  a  high  refractive  power,  and 
possessing  a  feeble  agreeable  smell  and  an  acid  burning 
taste,  which,  however,  diminishes  as  it  is  diluted  with 
water.  Tho  caustic  taste  is  in  great  part  due  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  takes  water  from  any  living  tissue 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  producing  coagulation  if 
the  fluids  are  albuminous.  Alcohol  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-794  at  a  temperature  of  60*  Fohr.,  and  boils  at  173°1 
Fahr.,  barometer  being  at  30  inches.  It  docs  not  conduct 
electricity,  and  has  never  been  obtained  in  tho  solid  state, 
although  at  very  low  temperatures  it  becomes  viscid.  For 
this  reason  alcohol  is  always  used  to  fill  thermometers  for 
registering  low  temperatures,  as  mcicury  freezes,  and  can- 
not be  employed  as  an  index  of  temperature  below  -  39" 
Fahr.  Its  high  co-efficient  of  expansion  makes  alcohol  a 
very  sensitive  fluid  for  thermometric  purposca  Alcohol 
has  a  great  tendency  to  absorb  water  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  must  be  kopt  in  thoroughly  sound  vessels.  It  mixes 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  during  the  dilution  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  evolved.  When  alcohol 
and  water  ore  mixed,  a  contraction  of  volume  occurs,  which 
augments  until  100  parts  of  alcohol  arc  mixed  with  116  23 
parts  of  water;  103775  volumes  of  alcohol  and  water 
mixed  in  that  ratio  cor  trading  to  100.  Addition  of 
water  beyond  the  proportion  given  above  causes  less  and 
less  ccntraction,  and  finally  no  diminution  of  volume  can 
bw  observed.  As  alcohol  is  diluted  with  water  its  volatility 
and  its  power  of  dilatation  diminish,  whereas  the  specific 
gravity  increases,  continually  approaching  that  of  water. 
Next  to  water,  alcohol  is  the  substance  most  generally 
employed  as  a  solvent  It  dissolves  many  organic  sub- 
stances, and  is  especially  used  in  the  arts  for  tho  manu- 
facture of  varnishes.  In  medicine  it  is  iuvaluablo  as  a 
solvent  of  the  active  principle  of  many  substances  that  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  would  soon  decompose  in  aqueous 
solution.  These  alcoholic  solutions  arc  generally  called 
tinctures. 

Alcohol  is  an  excellent  antiseptic  agent.  As  a  pre- 
servative of  animal  structures  it  is  gen  orally  used  in  the 
impure  state — known  in  commerce  as  methylated  spirit 
This  is  spirits  of  wine  mixed  with  10  per  cent,  of  com- 
mercial wood  spirits,  which  does  not  interfere  with  its 
preservative  or  solvent  powers,  although  it  renders  it  unfit 
for  use  as  a  beverage. 
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Alcohol  has  the  following  chemical  composition 

Cwlbon-   69  87  per  cm 

Hydrogen.  „   H1X>  „ 

  31  43 


10000  „ 

Its  formula  in  chemical  symbol*  is  0^3,0.  Daring  the 
fermentation  of  sugar  tho  change  that  takes  place  is  repre- 
sented as  follows :— 


The  complex  body,  grape-sugar,  breaks  up  by  the  action  of 
the  ferment  or  yeast  into  alcohol  or  carbonic  acid,  without 
anything  being  added.   This  kind  of  chemical  change  is 
sometimes  called  an  action  of  presence,  or  catalytic  action, 
because  the  substance  inducing  it  does  not  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  products  of  the  reaction.    The  alcohol 
ferment  or  yeast  is  a  minute  cellular  plant  that  grows 
rapidly  in  sugar  solution,  especially  if  albumenoid  matter 
is  also  present,  and  during  the  continuance  of  its  vital 
functions  causes  a  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  of  the  sugar. 
In  order  that  fermentation  may  proceed  regularly,  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  60°  Fahr.  is  required,  and  an  """Tint  of 
sugar  in  solution  not  exceeding  10  per  cent   The  sugar 
is  principally  obtained  from  malt,  which  is  barley  that  has 
boon  allowed  to  germinate  for  a  certain  time,  and  is  then 
arrested  in  its  growth  by  heating  to  a  high  temperature. 
During  this  process  of  germination  there  is  a  peculiar 
ferment  produced  called  diastase;  this  has  the  remarkablo 
property  of  changing  starch  into  grape-sugar.    When  the 
malt  is  treated  with  water,  the  ferment  causes  all  the  starch 
originally  present  in  the  grain  to  appear  in  solution  as 
grape-sugar.    All  kinds  of  starch  may  be  changed  into 
grape-sugar  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which 
in  this  case  acts  somewhat  like  a  ferment,  because  it  is  not 
decomposed  during  the  action.    The  sulphuric  acid  is 
afterwards  separated  by  treating  with  lime,  which  produces 
inaolublo  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  and  leaves  the  sugar 
in  solution.  In  this  way  sugar  for  the  alcohol  manufacture 
is  now  largely  made  from  the  potato  and  other  starch- 
yielding  plants.     Cane-sugar  is  too  expensive  to  be 
employed  in  the  distillery.    Molasses,  or  the  uncrystallis- 
ablo  portion  of  the  cane-sugar,  is,  however,  largely  used. 

Alcohol,  when  acted  on  by  other  chemical  substances, 
produces  a  great  variety  of  new  compounds.  With  acids 
a  remarkable  class  of  bodies  are  produced  called  ethers,  of 
which  ordinary  ether  is  the  type.  The  majority  of  them 
are  very  volatile  fluids,  that  in  many  cases  have  a  very  agree- 
able odour,  and  are  not  readily  soluble  in  water.  Many 
ethers  are  obtained  by  simply  heating  a  mixture  of  the 
acid  and  alcohol  in  a  closed  vessel  to  a  temperature  of 
212°  Fahr.,  and  subsequently  treating  with  water.  The 
water  dissolves  the  alcohol  not  acted  upon,  and  leaves  the 
ether  floating  on  the  surface. 

When  alcohol  is  treated  with  chlorine,  absorption  occurs, 
and  hydrochloric  arid  is  continuously  evolved  for  many 
hours,  the  temperature  rising  considerably  during  the 
action.  Many  substances  are  formed  in  succession,  but 
the  principal  product,  after  long-continued  action,  is  the 
substance  chloral,  now  largely  used  as  an  anxoethetic. 
Bromine  produces  a  similar  body  called  bromaL  Iodino 
does  not  act  on  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures,  further 
than  to  pass  into  solution.  When  treated  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  alcohol  is  violently  attacked,  and  the 
result  of  the  action  is  the  well-known  substance  chloroform. 
Acted  on  by  oxidising  agents,  alcohol  gives  two  new  sub- 
stances—aldehyde and  acetic  arid.  The  ease  with  which 
acetic  arid  is  produced  by  heating  with  a  mixture  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  delicate 
method  of  detecting  and  estimating  very  small  quantities 


of  alcohol  When  the  vapour  of  alcohol  is  passed  through 
a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone,  com 
plete  decomposition  takos  place.  Among  the  products  are 
found  naphthalin,  benzol,  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  ethylene, 
and  other  bodies. 

The  synthesis  of  alcohol  has  been  effected  by  means  of 
the  hydro-carbon  called  defiant  gas,  which  may  be  mads 
directly  from  carbon  and  hydrogen.  When  this  gas  fa 
shaken  with  strong  sulphuric  arid  it  gradually  combine* 
with  it;  and  if  it  is  afterwards  diluted  with  water  and 
distilled,  alcohol  passes  over.  As  defiant  gas  is  one  of 
the  constituents  of  common  coal-gas,  this  substance  may 
be  used  to  make  alcohol  by  the  above  method.  The  action 
that  takes  place  is  represented  thus:— 

C,H.   +   H,0   •  C.H.0 

Ottfiaot  Oss.      Water.  AJcoboL 

As  the  value  of  spirituous  liquors  depends  mainly  on  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  they  contain,  it  is  essential  to  find  some 
simple  and  rapid  means  of  ascertaining  the  percentage 
amount  of  the  substance  present  For  this  purpose  three 
methods  may  be  employed,  via,  specific  gravity  determina- 
tion, temperature  of  ebullition,  or  rate  of  expansion.  The 
easiest  plan,  and  the  most  generally  used,  is  the  density 
method.  Very  accurate  tables  are  published  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  in  all  proportions, 
so  that  it  is  only  necessary.to  refer  to  these  tables  to  get 
the  percentage  composition.  In  the  case  of  liquors,  like 
wines  or  beers,  that  contain  many  other  substances  in  solu- 
tion in  addition  to  alcohol,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the 

alcohol  from  the  extractive  matters — sugar,  salts,  <tc,  by 

distillation,  and  to  take  the  density  of  the  volatile  portion. 
As  wines  contain  many  volatile  ethers  that  would  pass 
over  with  the  alcohol  in  the  above  process,  and  interfere 
with  accurate  results  being  obtained,  they  are  generally 
decomposed  by  heating  with  an  alkali  before  the  distillation 
commences. 

The  physiological  action  of  alcohol  is  a  subject  to  which 
considerable  attention  has  been  directed  of  late  years,  and 
many  investigators  have  attacked  the  problem.  The  most 
important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
due  to  Dr  Parkes,  who  has  made  a  long  series  of  observa- 
tions on  soldiers  living  on  a  constant  diet  with  and  without 
the  use  of  alcohoL  In  these  experiments  the  weight  of 
the  body,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  and  feces, 
the  amount  of  urea,  the  pulse,  and  tho  temperature  of  the 
body  were  all  determined  daily.    The  following  are  the 

principal  conclusions  deduced  from  the  investigation:  

The  elimination 

brandy;  and  linos i  

menta  made  daring  rest,  it  set 
uniform  good  diet  alcohol  does  I 
of  nitrogenous  tissues. 

The  heat  of  the  body,  as  judged  of  by  the  axilla  and  rectum 
temperature,  was  unaffected  by  the  amount  given.  The  apparent 
heat  after  alcohol  must  therefore  be  owing  to  subjective  feelings 
connected  with  the  quickened  circulation,  rather  than  to  an  actual 
rise  of  temperature. 

The  pulse  was  increased  in  frequency  by  4  ounce*  of  brandy  and 
palpitation  and  hreathJeaaneaa  were  brought  on  by  larger  doses  to 
*rt5Dt  "  5rt*tJ7  to  lessen  the  amount  of  work  the  man 
could  do,  and  to  render  quick  movements  impossible.  As  the  effect 
of  labour  alone  is  to  augment  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the 
heart  s  sction,  it  would  appear  obviously  improper  to  act  on  the 
heart  still  more  by  alcohol  Whether  on  a  heart  exhausted  bv 
exertion  alcohol  would  produce  good  or  bad  effects  is  not  ahown  bv 
these  experiments. 

Neither  exercise  nor  alcohol  produced  any  effect  /  a  the  rhosohcrio 
acid  of  the  urine,  or  the  free  acidity,  or  the  chlorine. 

As  tho  action  of  alcohol  in  dietetic  dose*  on  the  elimination  of 
nitrogra  and  on  the  bodily  temperature  is  so  entirely  negative.  It 
soema  reasonable  U>  doubt  if  alconol  can  have  the  depressing  effect 
on  the  excretion  o  pulmonary  carbon  which  i.  commonly  attnbutad 
to  it  It  can  hardly  depress  one  would  think,  the  metaraorphoaii 
of  nsroeeoT  substances  furnishing  carbon,  without 


was  unaffected  by 
_  in  a  series  of  eipen- 
that  in  healthy  men 
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The  elimination  of  aloohol  from  the  body  has  been  a 
matter  of  dispute  between  different  observers.  Previous  to 
the  year  1860  h  was  the  generally-received  opinion  that 
the  greater  portion  of  any  alcohol  taken  was  oxidised  in 
the  system,  and  only  a  small  fraction  eliminated  unaltered. 
In  that  year  Messrs  Perrin  and  Lallemand  published  an 
elaborate  memoir  on  the  subject,  in  which  they  maintained 
that  all,  or  at  least  nearly  all,  the  alcohol  taken  is  eliminated 
unaltered.  This  subject  has  been  recently  reinvestigated 
by  Dr  Austin,  Dr  Thudichum,  and  especially  by  Dr  A. 
Dupra,  Tbamain  results  of  Dr  Dupre's  aeries  of  observa- 
tions may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

The  amount  of  alcohol  eliminated  per  day  does  not  increase 
with  the  continuance  of  the  alcohol  diet ;  and  therefore  all  the 
alcohol  consumed  daily  most  of  necessity  be  disposed  of  daily ; 
and  aa  it  certainly  is  not  eliminated  within  that  tune,  it  must  be 
dertrored  in  the  system. 

The  elimination  of  aloohol  following  the  Ingestion  of  a  dose  or 
sosss  of  aloohol  ceases  in  from  nine  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
lait  doss  has  been  taken. 

The  amount  of  aloohol  eliminated  in  both  breath  and  urine  is  s 
minute  fraction  only  of  the  amount  of  aloohol  taken. 

la  the  course  of  these  experiments  the  author  found  that,  after 
six  weeks  of  total  abstinence,  sad  even  in  the  esse  of  s  teetotaller, 
s  n balance  is  eliminated  in  the  urine,  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
farsathv  which,  though  apparently  not  alcohol,  gives  all  the  reactions 
ordinarily  need  for  the  detection  of  traces  of  aloohol.  The  quantity 
present  in  urine  is,  however,  so  small  that  the  precise  nature  of  the 
nhstanoe  has  not  ss  yet  been  determined.  The  author  points  out 
an  apparent  connection  between  this  substance  and  alcohol.  It  was 
found  that,  after  the  elimination  due  to  the  ingestion  of  aloohol  had 
ceased,  the  amount  of  this  substance  eliminated  in  a  given  time 
at  first  remained  below  the  quantity  normally  excreted,  and  only 
psdnally  rose  again  to  the  normal  standard.  A  careful  study  of 
this  connection  may  perhaps  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
physiological  action  of  alcohol. 

ALCOY,  one  of  the  most  thriving  manufacturing  cities 
of  Spain,  on  the  river  Alcoy,  in  the  province  of  Alicante, 
24  miles  N.N.W.  of  the  town  of  that  name.    It  is  built 


on  an  elevated  site  at  the  foot  of  a  gorge  of  the  Sierra  de 
Mariola,  and  presents  a  picturesque  appearance.  There 
its  several  handsome  buildings  and  a  number  of  public 
fountains,  but  the  industry  of  the  place  is  its  chief  character- 
istic. The  principal  employment  is  papermaking.  About 
200,000  reams  are  produced  annually,  the  extraordinary 
quantity  of  180,000  reams  being  a  paper  of  light  texture 
used  for  making  cigarettes.  Coarse  woollen  stuffs  are  also 
manufactured.  A  very  curious  festival  is  held  annually  in 
April  in  honour  of  St  George,  the  patron  saint  of  the  town. 
Population,  27,000. 
ALCTJDIA,  MajrusTL  di  Godot,  Duu  of,  "Prince 


of  the  Peace,"  Spanish  statesman,  was  bom  of  poor  but 
noble  parentage  at  Badajos  on  the  12th.  May  1767  (died 
18511  Tn  1784  he  came  to  Madrid  to  join  the  royal  body- 
guard, and  by  his  handsome  presence  and  agreeable 


<,  and  the  weak-minded  Charles  IV. 
him  rapidly  from  dignity  to  dignity,  until  in  1792,  on  the 
diagrace  of  Aran  da,  ha  became  prime  minister.  One  of 
the  first  steps  he  took  on  his  secession  to  power  was  to 
jgainat  the  French  a  convention.  Though 
i  at  first  attended  the  Spanish  arms,  the  position  of 
natters  was  reversed  in  a  second  campaign,  and  the  war 
was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Basle,  signed  on  tho  2 2d 
Jab/  1795,  for  negotiating  which  Godoy 


of  Prince  of  the  Peace  and  a  large  landed  estate.  He 
also  made  at  the  same  time  a  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first 
dsaa.  In  1796  he  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive 
»Hunoe  with  the  French  republic,  which  involved  Spain 
ia  *  war  with  England.  Next  year  he  was  married  to 
Mana  Theresa  de  Bourbon,  niece  of  the  king  by  a  mor- 
Saoatio  marriage  of  his  brother  Luis.  Aa  it  was  under- 
wood that  Godoy  had  already  married  Dona  Josef  a 
Todo,  this  aeoond  alliance,  though  it  brought  him  nearer 


to  the  king,  did  much  to  increase  his  unpopularity  with 
the  nation.  On  the  28th  March  1798  he  found  himself 
forced  to  resign  his  position  in  the  ministry,  but  he  never 
lost  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  appointed  him  grand 
admiral  in  1799.  About  the  same  time  he  was  restored  to 
power,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Napoleon,  having 
for  its  object  the  partition  of  Portugal  The  war,  in  which 
Godoy  himself  commanded,  was  of  short  duration,  the 
treaty  of  Badajos,  signed  on  the  6th  June  1801,  securing 
from  Portugal  a  subsidy  to  France  and  a  cession  of  terri- 
tory to  Spain.  Godoy  was  rewarded  for  his  service  with 
the  title  of  Count  of  Evoramente,  and  an  annual  income  of 
100,000  piastres.  In  1804  he  became  generalissimo  of 
the  land  and  sea  forces  of  Spain ;  but  the  honours  thus 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  king  were  accompanied  by  grow- 
ing dislike  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  and  the  people. 
The  higher  classes  regarded  him  with  jealousy  as  a  parvmu, 
and  he  was  necessarily  unpopular  with  a  nation  that  attri- 
buted to  him  the  defeat  of  Trafalgar,  and  the  stoppage  cf 
its  commerce  through  the  blockade  of  the  porta.  A  change 
of  policy,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  break  off  his  alliance 
with  France  and  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  England, 
camo  too  late  to  save  his  position.  Napoleon  determined 
to  remove  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the 
invasion  of  the  French  troops  gave  Godoy's  enemies  the 
wished-for  opportunity  to  secure  his  downfall  The  prime 
minister  had  retired  from  Madrid,  and  was  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  removal  of  the  king  and  queen  to  Mexico, 
when  the  project  was  discovered  by  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  him.  On  the  18th 
March  1808  Godoy  was  sailed  at  Aranjues  by  the  mob, 
who  were  only  restrained  from  executing  summary  ven- 
geance upon  him  by  the  promise  given  them  that  he  should 
undergo  a  fair  trial  Napoleon,  however,  wishing  to  avail 
rnmsell  or  nis  inunenoe  over  unariea,  sent  nonce  Aiurat  to 
effect  his  release.  He  was  removed  in  April  to  Bayonna, 
where  on  the  5th  May  he  signed  the  deed  by  which  Charles 
IV.  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  He 
continued  to  enjoy  the  undiminished  favour  of  Charles, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome,  his  poeseesious  in  Spain 
having  been  confiscated.  On  the  death  of  his  royal  master 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  received  a  pension  of  5000 
francs  from  Louis  Philippe.  In  1836-8  he  published 
memoirs  of  his  life,  in  which  he  defends  his  policy.  In 
1847  his  titles  and  the  greater  part  of  his  estates  ware 
restored  to  him,  and  he  received  permission  to  return  to 
Spain.  He  continued,  however,  to  reside  in  Paris,  where 
he  died  on  the  4th  October  1851. 

ALCUIN,  in  Latin  Albinm,  Burn  am  od  Flaeeut,  an 
eminent  ecclesiastic  and  a  reviver  of  learning  in  the  8th 
century,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  735  (died  804). 
He  was  educated  at  York  under  the  direction  of  Arch- 
bishop Egbert,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  letters,  in  which 
he  frequently  calls  that  prelate  his  beloved  master,  and 
the  clergy  of  York  the  companions  of  his  youthful  studies. 
He  succeeded  Elbert  as  director  of  the  seminary,  and  in 
later  life  modelled  after  it  his  famous  school  at  Tours. 
He  survived  Bade  about  seventy  years;  it  is  therefore 
hardly  possible  that  he  could  have  received  any  part  of  his 
education  under  him,  as  some  writers  of  literary  history 
have  affirmed;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  he 
never  calls  Bede  bis  master,  though  he  speaks  of  him 
with  the  highest  veneration.  It  is  not  well  known  to 
what  preferments  he  had  attained  in  the  church  before  he 
left  England,  though  some  say  he  was  abbot  of  Canter- 
bury. He  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Eanbald,  the  succeasor  of 
Ethel  bert,  to  procure  the  pallium,  and,  in  returning,  at 
Parma  he  met  Charlemagne,  who,  as  Alcuin  had  already 
visited  the  French  court,  was  no  stranger  to  hie 
The 
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and  friendship  for  him  that  be  earnestly  urged  and 
at  length  induced  htm  to  take  up  his  residence  at  court 
and  become  his  preceptor  in  the  science*.  Alcuin  accord- 
ingly instructed  Charlemagne  and  his  family  in  rhetoric, 
logic,  mathomatics,  and  divinity.  He  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  writings  in  defence  of  the  orthodox 
faith  against  the  adoptionists,  Felix,  bishop  of  Urge], 
and  Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  convincing  the 
former  of  his  error  after  a  six  days'  debate  at  Aix-la- 
Chapcllo  (799),  and  treating  tho  latter  in  the  most  con- 
ciliatory manner ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  was 
employed  in  important  missions  between  Charlemagne  and 
Offo,  king  of  Mercia  "  France,"  says  one  of  our  best 
writers  of  literary  history,  with  some  degree  of  truth,  "  ia 
indebted  to  Alcuin  for  all  the  polite  learning  it  boasted  of 
in  that  and  the  following  ages.  The  universities  of  Paris, 
Tours,  Fulden,  Soissons,  and  many  others,  owe  to  him 
their  origin  and  increase,  those  of  which  he  was  not  the 
superior  and  founder  being  at  least  enlightened  by  his 
doctrine  and  example,  and  enriched  by  the  benefits  he 
procured  for  them  from  Charlemagne."  Alcuin,  it  is 
alleged,  however,  forbade  the  reading  of  the  classical  poets. 
In  790  he  went  to  England  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador, 
and  returned  to  France  in  792,  never  again  to  visit  his 
native  land.  After  Alcuin  had  spent  many  years  in  the 
most  intimate  familiarity  with  tho  greatest  prince  of  his 
age,  he  at  length,  in  801,  with  great  difficulty,  obtained 
leave  to  retire  from  court  to  the  abbey  of  8t  Martin  at 
Tours,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  the  head  by 
Charlemagne  in  796.  Here  he  remained  and  tanght  till 
his  death  in  804.  In  his  retirement  he  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  Charlemagne,  which  displays,  on  the 
part  of  both,  an  ardent  love  of  learning  and  religion,  and 
great  zeal  and  earnestness  in  contriving  and  executing 
noble  designs  for  their  advancement  Alcuin  composed 
many  treatises  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  in  a  style 
much  superior  in  purity  and  elegance  to  that  of  most 
writers  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished.  His  works 
were  collected  and  published  by  Duchesne,  in  1  vol 
folio,  Paris,  1617:  a  better  edition  is  that  of  Froben,  2 
vols,  folio,  Ratisbon,  1777.  They  consist  of  (1)  Tracts 
upon  Scripture ;  (2)  Tracts  npon  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
morality  ;  (3)  Historical  treatises,  letters,  and  poems.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Alcuin  was  the  writer  of  the  famous 
Carolina  Bocks,  issued  under  the  name  of  Charlemagne, 
trbkb  denounced  as  idolatrous  every  form  of  image- worship. 
A  Life  of  Alcuin,  by  Lorenz,  was  published  at  Halle  in 
1829,  and  appeared  in  an  English  translation,  by  Slee, 
in  1837. 

ALCYONTTJS,  or  Alciowiub,  Pxtbtjs,  a  learned 
Italian,  born  at  Venice  in  1487  (died  1527).  Distin- 
guished as  a  classical  scholar,  ho  was  employed  for  some 
time  by  Aldus  Manutius  as  a  corrector  of  the  press,  and  in 
1522  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Florence  through 
tho  influence  of  Ginlio  de  Medici '  When  the  latter  became 
ope,  under  the  title  of  Clement  VIT.,  in  1523,  Alcyonius 
fuUowed  him  to  Rome,  and  remained  there  until  his 
death.  Alcyonius  published  at  Venico,  in  1521,  a  Latin 
translation  of  several  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  was 
shown  by  the  Spaniard  Sepulveda  to  be  very  incorrect. 
He  wrote  a  dialogue  entitled  Medicet  Ltgatut,  five  de 
Kxilio,  in  connection  with  which  ho  was  charged  with 
plagiarism  by  his  personal  enemy,  Paulus  Manutius.  The 
accusation,  which  Tiraboschi  has  shown  to  bo  groundless, 
bore  that  he  had  taken  the  finest  passages  in  the  work 
from  Cicero's  Dt  Gloria,  and  that  ho  had  then  destroyed 
the  only  existing  copy  of  the  original  in  order  to  escape 
detection.  Two  orations  on  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Charles 
V.,  and  another  on  the  knights  who  perished  at  the  siege 
of  Rhodes,  ore  also  ascribed  to  Alcyonius. 


ALDAN,  a  river  of  Siberia,  in  the  government  tl 
Yakutsk,  which  rises  about  55°  N.  lat,  and  125°  E  loaf, 
and  after  flowing  more  than  300  miles  in  a  north -ear 
direction,  turns  to  the  north-west,  joining  the  Lena  abaci 
100  miles  below  Yakutsk.  It  has  a  total  length  of  over 
500  miles,  for  a  considerable  part  of  which  it  ia  navigable 

ALDAN  MOUNTAINS,  the  name  usually  applied  to 
a  branch  of  the  Stanovoi  moan  tains,  which  strikes  of 
from  the  main  chain  in  the  direction  of  the  Aldan  river, 
or  to  a  part  of  this  range.  According  to  some  geographers, 
however,  the  continuation  of  the  Stanovoi  range  to  Bearing 
Strait,  or  even  the  whole  mountain  system  of  eastern  Siberia, 
ought  to  receive  the  noma 

ALDBOROUGH,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  York.  It 
formerly  returned  two  members  to  parliament,  but  was 
disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  The  place  k 
remarkable  only  from  its  numerous  ancient  remain*,  It 
was  the  Iturium  of  the  Romans,  and  here  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  the  remains  of  aqueducts,  spacious  build- 
ings, and  t  esse  la  ted  pavements  have  been  found,  as  vtC 
as  numerous  implements,  coins,  and  urns.  Population 
(1871)  of  the  parish,  which  extends  into  the  North  Riding. 
2165  ;  of  the  town,  502. 

ALDEBURGH,  or  Aldboxouoh,  a  market-town  and 
watering-place  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  25  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Ipswich.  The  borough  was  incorporated  by  a  charter 
of  King  Edward  VI.,  and  in  former  times  was  a  place  of 
considerable  extent ;  but  the  old  town  was  gradually  sab- 
merged  by  the  encroachments  of  tho  sea.  Further  destruc- 
tion is  now  stayed  by  the  accumulated  sandbanks,  and  the 
place  has  become  a  favourite  resort  of  summer  viaiton. 
Fishing  affords  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  town  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Crabbe, 
who  was  born  here  on  24th  December  1754.  A  marble 
bust  of  the  poet  has  been  placed  in  the  parish 
Aldeburgh  was  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  bat 
disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 
the  parish  in  1871,  1990. 

ALDEGREYER,  or  Aldbokaj,  Hxtkrich,  a 
painter  and  engraver,  born  in  1502  at  Fader  born,  from 
which  he  removed  in  early  life  to  Soest.  From  the  dost 
resemblance  of  bis  style  to  that  of  his  master,  Albert 
Durer,  he  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Albert  of  West- 
phalia, His  numerous  engravings,  chiefly  from  his  own 
designs,  are  delicate  and  minute,  though  somewhat  hard  in 
style,  and  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
so-called  "Little  Masters."  Specimens  of  his  painting  are 
exceedingly  rare.  The  genuineness  of  the  works  in  the 
Vienna  and  Munich  collections  attributed  to  him  is  at 
least  doubtful,  the  only  unchallenged  example  being  a 
portrait  in  the  gallery  at  Berlin.  Aldegrever  died  abort 
the  year  1562. 

ALDER,  a  genus  of  plants  (Alntu)  belonging  to  the 
order  Betvlaeeas,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  common 
alder  (A.  gluiinoea).  This  tree  thrives  best  in  moist  soils, 
has  a  shrubby  appearance,  and  grows,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  to  a  height  of  40  or  50  feet  Under  water 
the  wood  is  very  durable,  and  it  is  therefore  used  far  piles. 
The  supports  of  the  Rial  to  at  Venice,  and  many  buOdisgi 
at  Amsterdam,  are  of  alder-wood.  Furniture  is  sometimes 
mado  from  the  wood,  and  it  supplies  excellent  charcoal  for 
gunpowder.  The  bark  is  astringent ;  it  is  used  as  a  gargle, 
and  also  in  tanning  and  dyeing. 

ALDERMAN,  a  word  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ealdorman,  compounded  of  the  comparative  degree  of  the 
adjective  told  (old)  and  man.  The  term  implies  the  pos- 
session of  an  office  of  rank  or  dignity;  and  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  earls,  governors  of  provinces,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction  received  this  title.    Thus  we  read 
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of  the  aldermannu*  totiut  Anglia,  who  teems  to  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  officer  afterwards  styled  capitalu  jutti- 
darixu  Anglia,  or  chief  justice  of  England;  the  alder- 
wtannu*  regu,  probably  an  occasional  magistrate,  answering 
to  oar  jnstice  of  assize,  or  perhaps  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  proeccnte  for  the  crown ;  and  aldertnannu*  comtiaiut, 
a  magistrate  with  a  middlo  rank  between  what  was  after- 
wards called  the  earl  and  the  therif,  who  sat  at  the  trial 
of  causes  with  the  bishop,  and  declared  the  common  law, 
while  the  bishop  proceeded  according  to  ecclesiastical  law. 
Besides  these,  we  meet  with  the  titles  of  aldermannut 
civtiatis,  burgi,  castelli,  hundred*  live  wapentachii,  <fcc  In 
modern  times  aldermen  are  office-bearers  in  the  muncipal 
corporations  of  England  and  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Before 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  their  func- 
tions varied  according  to  the  charters  of  the  different 
burghs.  By  the  statute  5th  and  6th  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  and 
3d  and  4th  Vict  c  118,  the  aldermen  are  elected  by  the 
councillors  from  among  themselves  (in  Ireland,  by  the 
burgesses),  for  six  years,  one-half  going  out  every  three 
years.  The  number  cf  councillors  in  each  borough  varies 
from  12  to  48,  according  to  its  magnitude.  One-fourth  of 
the  municipal  council  consists  of  aldermen,  and  three-fourths 
of  councillors.  In  the  municipal  corporations  of  Scotland 
there  is  no  such  title  as  alderman,  the  office-bearers  of 
corresponding  rank  there  being  termed  bailies.  The  cor- 
poration of  London  was  not  included  in  the  Burgh  Reform 
Act,  and  the  antiquated  system  remains  there  in  full 
force.  The  Court  of  Aldermen  consist*  of  twenty  six, 
twenty-five  of  whom  are  elected  for  life  by  the  freemen  of 
the  respective  wards,  who  return  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  elect  to  supply  the  vacancy.  The 
city  is  divided  into  twenty-six  wards;  twenty-four  of  these 
send  up  one  alderman  Neach,  the  other  two  combine  .to 
choose  a  twenty-fifth.  The  twenty-sixth  alderman  serves 
for  the  independent  borough  of  Southwark,  and  is  appointed 
by  the  other  aldermen,  who  generally  select  the  senior  from 
among  themselves  when  a  vacancy  occurs.  The  lord  mayor 
is  elected  from  such  of  the  aldermen  as  have  served  the 
office  of  sheriff;  of  these  the  Common  Hall,  which  con- 
sists of  the  freemen  of  the  different  wards,  select  two,  and 
the  aldermen  elect  one  of  these  to  the  mayoralty.  The 
Court  of  Aldermen  act  as  magistrates  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  also  possess  authority  of  a  judicial  nature  in 
the  affairs  of  the  corporation.  The  aldermen  are  members 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  the  legislative  body  of 
the  corporation,  which  consists  in  all  of  232  members,  the 
remainder  being  elected  annually  by  the  freemen.  In  the 
United  States  aldermen  form  as  a  rule  a  legislative  rather 
than  a  judicial  body,  although  in  some  atiee  they  hold 
courts  and  possess  very  considerable  magisterial  powers. 

ALDERNEY,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  most 
northerly  of  the  four,  lies  between  49°  41'  and  49°  45'  N. 
lat,  and  2° -9'  and  2°  14'  W.  long.,  7  miles  to  the  westward 


of  Cape  la  Hogue,  and  is  separated  from  the  French  coast 
by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Race  of  Alderney.  The 
psasage  through  this  strait  is  rendered  very  dangerous  in 


stormy  weather  by  its  conflicting  currents;  but  through  it 
the  scattered  remnant  of  the  French  fleet  under  Tourville 
succeeded  in  escaping  after  the  defeat  of  La  Hogue  in  1692. 
The  harbour  of  Alderney  is  20  miles  distant  from  St  Peter 
Port,  Guernsey,  45  miles  from  St  Helen's,  Jersey,  and  60 
miles  from  Portland  Bill,  the  nearest  point  of  England 
There  is  regular  steam  communication  with  Guernsey.  The 
length  of  the  island  from  N.E  to  S.W  is  31  miles;  its 
width  about  1  mile;  its  greatest  elevation  is  280  feet;  and 
the  area  is  about  4  square  milea 

The  greater  part  of  Alderney  is  a  level  table-land,  mora 
or  less  cultivated.  The  land  continues  flat  to  the  edge  of 
the  south-eastern  and  southern  cliffs,  which  present  a  mag 
nificent  succession  of  broken  and  perpendicular  walls  of 
rock.  Towards  the  north-west,  north,  and  east,  the  coast  is 
less  rocky,  and  is  indented  by  several  bays  uf  tame  and 
naked  aspect,  of  which  those  of  Crabby,  Braye,  and  Longy 
are  the  most  noticeable.  Sandstone,  granite,  and  por- 
phyry are  the  chief  geological  formationa  From  the 
importance  of  the  island  in  a  military  sense,  it  has  been 
fortified  by  a  chain  of  defensive  works,  extending  roui.d 
the  northern  coast  from  the  Clanque  Fort  on  the  west  to 
Fort  Essex  on  the  east.  The  cliffs  of  the  southern  shore 
form  a  very  strong  natural  bulwark.  An  extensive  granite 
breakwater  has  been  constructed,  protecting  the  bay  of 
Braye  towards  the  west,  intended  to  form  an  additional 
defence,  and  to  convert  the  bay  into  a  secure  harbour  of 
refuge  The  works  have  cost  upwards  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  sterling;  but  the  new  harbour  is  not  much  icsorted 
to,  and  the  value  of  the  breakwater  as  a  n  cans  of  defence 
has  been  questioned  Fort  Tonraille  stands  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  new  harbonr,  and  is  a  strong  fortificatioi , 
mounting  60  heavy  guns,  with  bomb-proof  barracks  ai  d 
powder  magazine 

The  population  of  Alden  ey  has  increased  rabidly  of 
recent  years,  on  account  of  the  extensive  pubbe  works. 
In  1841  it  was  only  1030,  in  1871  it  was  2738.  The 
inhabitants  are  Protestants,  and  Alderney  forms  part  of 
the  diocese  of  Winchester.  Though  a  French  ;  aiou  lingers 
in  the  island,  English  is  generally  spoken  and  universally 
understood  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  there  is  abun 
dance  of  good  water.  Corn  is  grown,  but  much  of  the 
sandy  soil  is  in  grass,  sffording  excellent  pasture  to 
the  diminutive  but  pretty  cows  for  winch  Alderney  is 
famous.  The  only  exports  are  cattle  and  early  potatoes. 
St  Anne's,  the  town  of  the  island,  is  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  beach,  overlooking  the  new  haibour.  It  is 
plainly  built,  but  has  a  fine  new  church  in  the  eaily 
English  style,  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  fan.ily  of  Le 
Mesurier,  long  the  hereditary  governors  of  the  island 
The  only  other  architectural  feature  worthy  of  notice  is  a 
Gothic  arch  built  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Prince  Albert 
of  England 

Alderney  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  as 
liiduna,  and  Roman  as  well  as  Celtic  remains  have  been 
discovered.  It  is  subject  to  the  British  crown,  and  is  a 
dependency  of  Guernsey.  Fox  its  history  and  relation  to 
English  legislation,  sec  the  article  on  the  Channel 
Islands.  The  internal  government  is  vested  in  a  judge 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  six  jurat*,  chosen  for  life  by 
the  people;  and  these,  with  twelve  douzainitn,  who  are 
popular  representatives,  but  have  not  the  power  of  voting, 
form  the  legislature.  Justice  is  administered  by  th*  same 
judge  and  jurat*,  and  several  other  officers.  In  civil  cases 
ail  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  royal  court  of  Guernsey,  while 
all  criminal  cases  are  referred  to  Guernsey  for  decision. 
Two  companies  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery  com- 
pose the  local  militia. 

Off  the  western  coast  of  Alderney  there  are  many  unin- 
habited rocky  islands;  and  six  miles  to  the  westward  lie 
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the  Casquets,  a  group  of  rocks  extremely  dangerous  to 
ahips  coming  up  the  English  Channel.  On  these  rocks 
there  are  throe  lighthouses,  with  revolving  lights  112  feet 
above  the  water. 

ALDERSHOTT  CAMP,  a  standing  garrison  for  a  large 
force,  situated  about  35  miles  from  London,  on  the  confines 
of  Hampshire  and  Surrey.  It  was  established  in  May 
1855,  and  was  intended  as  a  military  training  school, 
especially  for  officers  of  the  higher  grades.  Its  germ  is 
to  be  found  in  the  temporary  camp  on  Chobham  Ridges, 
formed  in  1853  by  Lord  Hardinge,  then  commander-in- 
chief,  the  success  of  which  convinced  him  of  the  necessity 
of  giving  our  troops  practical  instruction  in  the  field,  and 
affording  our  generals  opportunities  of  manoeuvring  large 
bodies  of  the  three  arms.  He  therefore  advised  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tract  of  waste  land  whereon  a  permanent  camp 
might  be  established.  His  choice  fell  on  Aldershott,  a  spot 
also  recommended  by  strategic  reasons,  being  so  placed  that 
a  force  holding  it  covered  the  capital  Nothing  came  of 
Lord  Hardinge's  proposal  till  the  experience  of  the  Crimean 
campaign  fully  endorsed  his  opinion.  The  lands  at  Alder- 
shott— an  extensive  open  heath  country,  sparsely  dotted 
by  fir  woods  and  intersected  by  the  Basingstoke  canal— were 
then  acquired  by  the  Crown.  The  first  occupants  of  the 
camp  were  two  battalions  of  the  Guards  and  seven  of 
embodied  militia.  On  the  return  of  the  Crimean  army, 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry  of  the  line  arrived  and  took 
possession  of  the  lines  of  wooden  huts  and  the  permanent 
barracks,  which  had  by  this  time  been  erected.  Since  then 
Aldershott  has  varied  little  in  its  principal  features.  It  is 
separated  into  two  grand  divisions,  styled  the  north  and 
south  camps.  Beyond  the  latter  are  the  permanent  cavalry 
and  infantry  barracks  and  the  queen's  pavilion.  Farnham 
is  the  nearest  town,  being  only  4  miles  from  the  south 
camp;  Guildford  and  Godalming  are  10  and  12  respectively, 
Windsor  18$,  andv Heading  21  miles.  The  soil  on  which 
the  camp  stands  is  a  light  peat,  and  a  fruitful  source  of 
discomfort  to  its  inhabitants.  A  little  wet  turns  it  into 
tenacious  mud,  while  a  little  sunshine  produces  a  black 
dust,  not  soon  forgotten  by  those  who  have  campaigned 
in  the  "  Long  Valley."  The  force  stationed  at  Aldershott 
at  the  beginning  of  1874  was  composed  of  1  cavalry 
and  3  infantry  brigades ;  in  the  former  there  were  3  full 
regiments,  in  the  latter  a  total  of  1 1  battalions,  with  several 
depots  of  regiments  abroad.  Besides  these,  there  were  2 
batteries  of  horse  and  6  of  field  artillery,  2  companies  of 
Royal  Engineers,  and  4  troops  of  Royal  Engineers'  train 
(with  pontoon,  ic.);  7  companies  of  the  Army  Service 
Corps  and  2  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps — to  provide  for 
transport,  and  the  services  of  bakehouse  and  slaughter- 
house and  hospital — made  up  the  total  strength  of  all  ranks, 
as  shown  in  the  returns  dated  1st  January  1874,  to  10,601 
men,  2198  horses,  and  48  guns.  It  is  a  lieutenant-general's 
command,  and  one  highly  prized,  from  its  essentially  military 
character  and  the  practical  experience  it  affords  in  handling 
a  considerable  f urce.  Sir  William  K  nollys  (afterwards  comp- 
troller of  the  household  to  the  Prince  of  Wales)  was  its 
first  chief.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Pennefather; 
Sir  James  Scarlett  followed;  then  Sir  Hope  Grant,  who 
held  the  command  in  1874.  Naturally  so  large  a  military 
colony  soon  attracted  other  elements  to  Aldershott  heath. 
Within  a  few  years  a  town  of  Aldershott  sprang  up  close 
by,  and  increased  rapidly.  Here  the  professions  and  all 
trades  aro  well  represented;  there  are  respectable  solicitors, 
surgvons,  bankers,  brewers,  many  schools,  a  steam  printing 
press,  a  weekly  military  paper,  and  numerous  shops.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  or  "drill  season"  tho  camp  is  a 
scene  of  incessant  activity;  field-days  and  parades  follow  in 
rapid  succession,  and  owing  to  the  camp's  accessibility 
from  London,  the  trooi«  are  often  turned  out  at  a  few 


hours'  notice  to  make  a  show  for  royalty  or  foreign 
visitors.  Yet  there  is  much  to  beguile  vacant  hours;  many 
clubs — for  cricket,  croquet,  racquets,  and  the  drama — a 
gymnasium,  and  several  excellent  libraries.  Admirable 
charities  also  exist  for  the  assistance  and  relief  of  the 
soldiers'  wives  and  children.  (a.  o.) 

ALDHELM,  or  Ad  elm,  St,  Bishop  of  Sherborne  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  was  born  about  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Kenred,  brother  to  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons;  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  his  father  was  no 
more  than  a  distant  relation  to  the  king.  Having  received 
the  first  part  of  his  education  in  the  school  of  Meildulf,  a 
learned  Irish  monk,  he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy  for  his 
improvement  On  his  return  home  he  studied  some  time 
under  Adrian,  abbot  of  St  Augustin's  in  Canterbury,  the 
most  learned  professor  of  the  sciences  who  had  ever  been 
in  England.  The  fame  of  his  learning  soon  spread,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  foreign  countries.  Learned  men 
sent  him  their  writings  for  his  criticism;  among  others, 
a  son  of  the  king  of  Scotland  is  said  to  have  sent  hi* 
compositions  to  Aldhelm,  "entreating  him  to  give  them 
the  last  polish  by  rubbing  off  their  Scotch  rust"  He  was 
the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  in  the  Latin  language, 
both  in  prose  and  verse ;  and  he  composed  a  book  for 
the  instruction  of  his  countrymen  on  the  prosody  of  that 
language.  Bede  says  that  Aldhelm  "  was  a  man  of  universal 
erudition,  having  an  elegant  style,  and  being  wonderfully 
well  acquainted  with  books  both  on  philosophical  and  reli- 
gious subjects."  His  Latin  was  in  later  times  considered 
somewhat  barbarous  and  corrupt  From  one  of  bis  letters 
to  Hedda,  bishop  of  Winchester,  concerning  the  nature  of 
his  studies  whilst  at  Canterbury,  he  appears  to  have  been 
indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  acquire  every  specie* 
of  learning  in  his  power.  For  *  copy  of  this  curious 
epistle  see  Henry's  History,  voL  il  p.  320.  King  Alfred 
declared  that  Aldhelm  was  the  best  of  all  the  Saxou 
poets;  and  a  favourite  song,  which  was  universally  sung  in 
his  time,  nearly  200  years  after  it*  author's  death,  was  of 
his  composition.  Ho  was  a  musician  as  well  as  a  poet,  and 
made  his  own  songs  the  medium  of  instruction  and  refine- 
ment to  his  barbarous  countrymen.  After  having  governed 
the  monastery  of  Malmesbury,  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
about  thirty  years,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Sherborne,  where 
he  died  in  May  709. 

He  wrote — 1.  D*  oeto  Vitii*  Prineipnlxbus.  This  treatise  is  extant 
in  the  BibiioOuca  Patrum  of  Canisios.  2.  Aimjmatvm  Pierre* 
IIUU.  This,  with  several  other  poems  of  his,  was  published  by 
Martin  Delrio  at  Mentz,  1701,  8 to.  8.  A  book  addressed  to  a 
certain  king  of  Northumberland  named  Alfiiit,  on  various  subjects. 
4.  D*  Vila  ilonaeKorum,  6.  Dt  Lauds  Sandorum.  8.  Zk  Ani\- 
rmtiea,  7.  D*  Atirologia.  8.  A  book  on  the  mistake  of  the  Briton, 
conoerning  the  celebration  of  Easter  ;  printed  by  Sao i us,  1 57<t 
9.  Ds  Lauds  Firfiniiatti ;  published  among  Bede's  OpuscuU. 
Besides  these,  he  wrote  many  sonnets,  epistles,  and  homilies  in  the 
Saxon  language. 

ALDINE  EDITIONS.    See  Mainrnus. 

ALDINI,  Giovanni,  a  distinguished  physicist,  born  at 
Bologna  on  tho  10th  April  1762  (died  1834),  was  the 
nephew  of  Galvani,  and  brother  of  the  statesman  Count 
Antonio  Aldini.  Devoted  from  his  youth  to  the  study  of 
natural  science,  he  was  chosen  in  1798  to  succeed  his  former 
teacher  Canterzani  in  the  chair  of  physics  at  Bologna. 
His  most  important  service  consisted  in  the  numerous 
experiments  by  which  he  sought  to  secure  the  better  appli- 
cation of  science  to  practical  purposes.  The  subjects  of 
galvanism,  the  illumination  of  lighthouses  by  gas,  and  an 
asbestos  or  fireproof  fabric  engaged  his  special  attention, 
and  on  all  of  them  he  published  the  results  of  his  researches. 
He  was  master  of  the  leading  European  languages;  and 
most  of  his  works  were  published  in  Italian,  French,  and 
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English.  Aldini  wu  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Italy,  and  among  his  scientific  honours  he 
conn  tod  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  the  priie  of  the  Institute  of  France.  In  recognition 
of  his  menu,  the  emperor  of  Austria  made  him  a  knight 
of  the  Iron  Crown  and  a  councillor  of  state  at  Milan,  where 
he  died  on  the  17th  January  1834.  He  left  by  will  a 
considerable  sum  to  found  a  school  of  natural  science  for 
artisans  at  Bologna. 

A  I,  D  RED,  Ealdekd,  or  Alii  en,  a  prominent  eccle- 
siastic in  the  11th  century,  was  successively  abbot  of 
Tavistock,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  archbishop  of  York. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Worcester  in  1046,  and  in 
1050  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Rome  by  Edward 
the  Confessor.  In  1054  he  went  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Henry  III-  with  the  object  of  nego- 
tiating for  the  return  of  Edward  the  jEtheling  from  Hungajy, 
and  remained  a  year  at  Cologne.  In  1058  he  undertook 
and  accomplished  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  a  pilgrimage 
which  no  English  hiahop  had  ventured  on  before.  He  was 
appointed  arch bir bop  of  York  in  1060,  and  procoeded  to 
Rome  to  obtain  the  pallium ;  but  the  pope  at  first  refused 
to  confirm  the  appointment  At  length,  however,  Aldred 
won  duly  invested  with  the  robe  of  office  on  condition  of 
his  resigning  his  former  see,  which  he  had  continued  to 
hold  till  that  time.  On  the  death  of  Edward  (1066) 
Aldred  aided  with  Harold,  and  officiated  at  his  coronation; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Hastings  he  made  submission  to 
William,  and  poured  the  sacred  oil  on  the  head  of  the 
Conqueror  ere  the  year  was  completed  in  which  he  had 
crowned  Harold.  There  are  several  traditions,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  having  tome  foundation  in  fact,  that  repre- 
sent Aldred  as  admiuutering  rebuke  to  William  in  the 
interests  of  his  countrymen  or  in  defence  of  his  church's 
rights.  At  the  same  time,  he  remained  faithful  to  William, 
and  when  the  English  rose  in  the  north  against  the  Nor- 
mans, he  counselled  submission.  He  died  at  York,  Sept  1 1, 
1069,  of  grief,  it  is  said,  because  of  the  threatened  attack  on 
his  city  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  English  and  Danes. 

ALDRICH,  Dr  HsmT,  theologian  and  philosopher,  was 
born  in  1647  at  Westminster,  and  was  educated  at  the 
collegiate  school  there,  nnder  Dr  Busby.  In  1662  he 
entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  with  which  he  con- 
tinned  to  be  intimately  connected  during  his  whole  life. 
He  took  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  controversy  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  during  the  reign  of  James  II,  that  at  the 
Revolution  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church  was  conferred 
upon  him.  Masscy,  the  popish  dean,  having  fled  to  the  con- 
tinent In  1702  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Wem  in  Shrop- 
shire, but  continued  to  reside  at  Oxford,  where  he  died  on 
the  1 4th  Dec  1710.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  without 
any  memorial,  at  his  own  desire.  Aldrich  was  a  man  of 
unusually  varied  gifts.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of 
•  Compendium  Artis  Logiecc,  a  work  of  almost  no  value  in 
itself,  but  historically  important  as  being  for  upwards  of  a 
century  the  manual  in  exclusive  use  at  Oxford  His  claims 
to  distinction  as  a  musician  and  an  architect,  though  not  so 
widely  recognised,  are  much  better  founded  than  his  repu- 
tation as  a  logician.  He  composed  a  number  of  anthems 
and  church  services  of  very  considerable  merit,  which  are 
still  frequently  sung  in  cathedrals.  He  also  adapted  much 
of  the  music  of  Paleetrina  and  Cariasimi  to  English  words 
with  great  skill  and  judgment  The  catch  "  Hark,  the 
bonny  Christ  Charch  bells'"  ia  one  of  his  most  admired 
compositions  in  the  lighter  style.  Aldrich  wrote  a  treatise 
on  architecture;  and  practical  evidence  of  his  akill  in  the 
art  may  be  seen  in  the  church  and  campanile  of  All  Saints, 
Oxford,  and  in  throe  sides  of  the  so-called  Pcckwatcr 
Quadrangle  of  Christ  Church  College,  which  were  erected 
•fur  his  designs. 


In  classical  scholarship  Dl  Aldrich  had  soma  reputation.  TV 
JJuMt  Anyheanm  contain*  two  eptcimens  of  hia  Latin  verse,  tha 
•ubiecta  being  the  accession  of  King  William  and  U»a  death  of  the 
Duke  of  GloUatsr.  A  humoroua  Latin  version  by  Aldrich  of  the 
popular  ballad — 

"  A  eoldlcr  and  s  aailor. 
A  tiuker  and  a  tailor,"  «c , 
baa  been  preserved  by  Sir  John  Hawkins    Another  apedmcn  o( 
hia  wit  la  fnrniahed  by  the  following  epigram,  entitled  ."Cauaai 
Ribendi,"  which  eome,  however,  hare  ascribed  to  Tire  Birmond  >- 
Si  bti\4  quid  mtmini,  Cnuta  ntnl  quinqvt  bibmdi/ 
BotpUu  Advnaut,  pr**«J  SUU,  alque  fiUura, 
Amt  flaw  SoniUu,  tut  q^eliUI  atUro  Causa, 


Jf  on  my  theme  1  rightly  think, 
Tbrrs  are  lire  roi-eona  why  men  drink  :— 
Oood  wine  ;  a  friend ;  becaoae  I'm  dry  j 
Or  loot  I  ehonld  be  by  and  by ; 
Or — any  other  reason  why. 
ALDROVANDI,  Uuni,  a  oelebrated  naturalist,  born 
of  noble  parentage  at  Bologna  on  the  11th  Sept  1522 
(died  1607).  While  a  boy  he  was  page  in  the  family  of  a 
rich  bishop,  and  afterwards  apprentice  to  a  merchant  in 
Brescia.  Commercial  pursuiU  soon  became  distasteful  to 
him,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  law  and  mediciuc, 
studying  first  in  hia  native  town  and  afterwards  at  Padua. 
In  1 550,  having  been  accused  of  heresy,  he  was  compelled 
to  proceed  to  Rome  in  order  to  vindicaU  himself  before 
the  Inquisition,  which  gave  him  a  conditional  acquittal. 
In  Rome  he  published  his  first  work,  a  treatise  on  ancient 
statuary.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  eminent 
naturalist  Rondelet,  from  whom  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  he  derived  the  impulse  towards  what  became  from  that 
time  his  exclusive  study.  On  his  return  to  Bologna  he 
devoted  himself  specially  to  botany,  nnder  the  teaching  of 
Lucas  Ghino,  then  professor  of  that  science  at  the  univer- 
sity. In  1553  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  medicine, 
and  in  tho  following  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  and  also  lecturer  on  botany  at  the  university. 
In  1560  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  natural  history, 
which  he  continued  to  occupy  until  rendered  infirm  by  age. 
At  hia  instance  the  senate  of  Bologna  esUbliahod  in  1568  a 
botanical  garden,  of  which  he  was  appointed  the  first  director. 
Ho  was  also  instrumental  in  founding  the  '  '1  existing 
public  museum  of  Bologna,  which  contains,  especially  in 
the  natural  history  department,  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens collected  by  AldrovandL  To  procure  these  it  is  be- 
lieved that  he  visited  personally  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  though  the  deUils  of  his  journeys  have  not  been 
preserved.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  labours  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  his  herbarium  occupied  sixty 
largo  folio  volumes.  To  the  other  offices  held  by  Aldro- 
vandi  was  added  that  of  inspector  of  drugs,  in  which 
capacity  he  published  in  1574  a  work  .entitled  Antidotarii 
Bononierui*  Epitome,  deserving  of  notice  as  furuiahing  tho 
model  according  to  which  nearly  all  subsequent  pharma- 
copeias have  been  compiled. 

The  rcaolta  of  Aldiovsndi's  variona  rcseascbea  wars  embodied  la 
hia  mafmum  omtt,  which  was  designed  on  tho  moat  complete  scale, 
ao  aa  to  include  everything  that  was  known  about  natural  hiatory. 
The  drat  three  volumes,  comiirialng  hia  ornithology,  were  published 
in  1599.  Three  more,  treating  of  ineects  and  molluscs,  appeared 
during  the  snthor'a  lifetime.  The  aeren  Tolumua  which  completed 
the  work  were  compiled  from  Aldrovendl's  manuscript  materials, 
under  tha  editorship  of  aeveral  of  hia  pupils,  to  whom  the  taak  was 
entrusted  by  tha  senate  of  Bologna.  The  work  waa  enriched  by  a 
large  number  of  pictorial  illustrations,  prewired  -t  great  expense, 
tha  author  having.  It  la  aaid,  employed  arvt-r.il  celebrated  artists  for 
thirty  ytara,  Among  theae  were  Lore  too  lii-nini  of  Florence  and 
Chriatopber  Coriolanns  of  Nuremberg.  H  has  been  aaid,  indeed, 
that  the  coat  of  tha  undertaking  waa  ao  great  as  to  exhaust  itt 
author,  mesne,  and  that  he  died  penniless  and  blind  In  the  public 
hoapital  of  Bologna.  This,  however,  ie  pwbably  incorrect  at  least 
as  regarda  the  allcgnUos  of  poverty.  Publish.*!  records  of  the  ecnate 
of  Bologna  show  that  It  liberally  supported  Al.lrovandl  in  his  under. 
Uktng,  doubling  his  salary  soon  after  his  apioinUnvut  as  profemoc 
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end  bestowing  on  him  from  time  to  time  rami  amounting  in  all  to 
40,000  crown*.  If,  therefore,  be  died  in  the  public  hospital,  he 
probably  went  there  for  the  better  treatment  of  his  disease.  Hia 
death  occurred  on  the  10th  Not.  1807. 

Aldrovsndi  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  laborious  and  patient 
research.  He  seems  to  hare  been  totally  destitute  of  the  critical 
faculty ;  and  hardly  any  attempt  is  made  in  his  great  work  to  classify 
facts  or  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  fabulous,  the  im- 
the  trivial.  Much  is  thus  included  that  is  of  no 
but  it 
;  to  the  naturalist. 


ALDSTONE,  or  Axstox  Moor,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  situated  on  an 
eminence  near  the  South  Tyne,  19  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Carlisle,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  The 
surrounding  country,  which  is  bleak  and  desolate,  contains 
lead  mines,  mostly  belonging  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  for- 
merly very  valuable,  but  now  almost  exhausted.  Thread, 
flannel,  and  shot  are  manufactured  in  the  town.  Popu- 
lation ^1871)  of  parish,  6680 ;  of  town,  2627. 

ALE,  a  fermented  liquor  obtained  from  an  infusion  of 
malt,  and  differing  from  beer  chiefly  in  having  a  less  pro- 
portion of  hops.  Before  the  introduction  of  hops  into 
England  from  Flanders,  about  1524,  ale  was  the  name 
exclusively  applied  to  malt  liquor,  the  term  beer  being 
gradually  introduced  at  *  later  period  to  describe  liquor 
brewed  with  an  infusion  of  hops.  The  two  words,  however, 
are  now  used  with  little  distinction  of  meaning.  Ale,  the 
wine  of  barley,  is  said  to  have  originally  been  made  in 
Egypt  The  natives  alike  of  Spain,  France,  and  Britain 
all  use  an  infusion  of  barley  for  their  ordinary  liquor, 
which  was  called  ealia  and  ceria  in  the  Erst  country, 
cerevina  in  the  second,  and  curmi  in  the  third — all 
literally  importing  the  ttrong  voter. 

"  All  the  several  nations,"  says  Pliny,  "who  inhabit  the  west  of 
Europe  have  s  liquor  with  which  they  intoxicate  themselves,  mads 
of  corn  and  water.  The  manner  of  making  this  liquor  is  sometimes 
different  in  OauL  Spain,  snd  other  countries,  and  is  called  by  many 
various  names;  but  its  nature  and  properties  are  everywhere  the 
same.  The  people  of  Spain,  in  particular,  brew  the  liquor  so  well 
that  it  will  keep  good  a  long  time.  So  exquisite  is  the  cunning  of 
in  gratifying  their  vicious  ■P£etit«•  tiut  they  have 


The  method  in  which  the  ancient  Britons  and  other 
Celtic  nations  made  their  ale  is  thus  described  by  Isidores 
and  Orceins  :— 

r  which 


"  The  grain  is  steeped  in  wster,  snd  made  to  _ 
its  spirits  are  excited  snd  set  at  liberty;  it  is 
ground  ;  after  which  it  is  infusod  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
which,  being  fermented,  becomes  a  pleasant,  warming,  strength- 
suing,  and  intoxicating  liquor. " 

This  ale  was  most  commonly  made  of  barley,  but  some- 
times of  wheat,  oats,  and  millet  Ale  was  the  favourite 
liquor  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes.  Before  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  they  believed  that  drinking  large 
and  frequent  draughts  of  ale  was  one  of  the  chief  felicities 
which  those  heroes  enjoyed  who  were  admitted  into  the 
hall  of  Odin.  Anciently  the  Welsh  and  Scots  had  two  kinds 
of  ale,  called  common  aU  and  tpiced  ale,  the  relative  values 
of  which  were  thus  appraised  by  law :  "If  a  farmer  had 
no  mead,  he  shall  pay  two  casks  of  spiced  ale,  'or  four 
casks  of  common  ale,  for  one  cask  of  mead."  By  this  law 
s  cask  of  spiced  ale,  nine  palms  in  height  and  eighteen 
palms  in  diameter,  was  valued  at  a  sum  of  money  equal  in 
value  to  £7,  10s.  of  our  present  money;  and  a  cask  of 
common  ale  of  the  same  dimensions  at  a  sum  equal  to 
£3,  15s.  This  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  even  common  ale 
at  that  period  was  an  article  of  luxury  among  the  Welsh, 
which  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  great  and  opulent 

For  details  as  to  the  process  of  manufacture,  statistics, 
&&,  see  Brxwwo. 

ALE-CONNER,  an  officer  appointed  yearly  at  the  court- 
loot  of  nric.it.iit  msn t ) rs  for  tiic 


The  qugtawret  ctrvuux — called  In  different  localities  by 
the  different  names,  "  ale-tasters,"  "  ale-founders,"  and 
"  ale-conners  " — were  sworn  to  examine  beer  and  ale,  to 
take  care  that  they  were  good  and  wholesome  and  were 
sold  at  proper  prices.  In  London,  four  ale-conners  are 
still  chosen  annually  by  the  liverymen  in  common  lull 
assembled,  on  Midsummer  Day.  Since  ale  and  beer  have 
become  excisable  commodities  the  custom  of  appointing 
ale-tasters  has  in  most  places  fallen  into  disuse.  (For  the 
means  now  employed  to  test  the  quality  of  ales,  see 
Adultxration,  p.  172.) 

ALEANDRO,  Gibolamo  (Hisboxtwus),  cardinal, 
commonly  called  "  the  Elder,"  to  distinguish  him  from  bis 
grand-nephew  of  the  same  name,  was  born  at  Motta,  near 
Venice,  on  the  13th  of  February  1480  (died  15421  He 
studied  at  Venice,  and  while  still  a  youth  acquired  great 
reputation  for  learning.  In  1508  he  went  to  Paris,  on 
the  invitation  of  Louis  XII.,  as  professor  of  belles  lettrca, 
and  he  held  for  a  time  the  position  of  rector  in  the  uni- 
versity. Entering  the  service  of  the  prince-bishop  of 
Liege,  he  was  sent  by  that  prelate  on  a  mission  to  Rome, 
where  Pope  Leo  X.  retained  him,  giving  him  (1519)  tke 
office  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  autumn  of  1520 
he  went  to  Germany  to  be  present  as  papal  nuncio  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  V.,  and  in  the  following  spring  be 
appeared  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  where  he  headed  tho 
opposition  to  Luther,  advocating  the  most  extreme  i 
to  repress  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformer.  His  coo 
merely  called  forth  the  fiercest  denunciations  of  . 
but  estranged  from  him  Erasmus,  who  had  been  his 
intimate  friend  at  Venice.  The  edict  against  the  Reformer, 
which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  emperor  and  the  diet, 
was  drawn  up  and  proposed  by  Alcandro.  After  the  close 
of  the  diet  the  papal  nuncio  went  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  kindled  the  flames  of  persecution,  two  monks  of 
Antwerp,  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Reformation,  being  buret 
to  ashes  in  Brussels  at  his  instigation.  In  1523,  Clement 
VII.,  having  appointed  him  archbishop  of  Brindiai  and 
Oria,  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Francis  L  lie 
was  taken  prisoner  along  with  that  monarch  at  the  battle 
of  Fa  via  (1525),  and  was  only  released  on  the  payment  of 
a  heavy  ransom.  He  was  subsequently  employed  on 
various  papal  missions,  especially  to  Germany,  but  was 
unsuccessful  in  preventing  the  German  princes  from  making 
a  truce  with  the  Reformers,  or  in  checking  to  any 
the  progress  of  the  new  doctrines.   In  1538  Paul  IIL 


ferred  upon  him  the  cardinal's  hat,  when  he  took  the  title 
of  St  Chrysogonus.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  3 1  at  January 
or  1st  February  1542. 


library  contains  a  volume 
ts  written  by^  him 


bis 

value  rendera  this  the  most  important  of  his  works. 

ALEMAN,  Louis,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  and  Cardinal  of 
St  Cecilia,  was  bom  at  Bugey  in  1390.  He  was  one  of 
the  presidents  of  the  Council  of  Basle  in  1431,  and  led  the 
party  that  maintained  the  supremacy  of  councils  over  popes 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Eugcnius  IV.  It  was  on 
his  motion  that  tho  latter  was  deposed  by  the  council,  and 
Felix  V.  elected  in  his  stead.  Eugenius  thereupon  deposed 
the  arch-pope,  and  deprived  Aleman  of  all  his  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  but  these  were  restored  by  Nicholas  V.  in  1447, 
Felix  V.  having  previously  resigned,  on  the  advice  of  the 
cardinal.  In  1527  Aleman  was  canonised  by  Pope 
Clement  VII. 

ALEMAN  NT,  a  large  German  tribe  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  Dion  Oassius,  who  relates 
that  the  Emperor  Caracalla  gained,  in  213  a.D.,  a 
them  on  the  NwVs.  of  the  Maine,  ai 
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ttie  surname  AUiMnutnu.  The  oiigin  of  thii  tribo,  and 
the  country  from  which  they  came,  are  ui.known  ;  but  ve 
hare  a  distinct  statement,  which  is  apparently  confirmed  bj 
the  Terr  name  of  the  people,  that  they  had  flockod  together 
from  all  porta,  and  were  a  mixed  race.  They  proved  most 
formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans  as  well  as  to  the  Oaula, 
their  western  neighbours,  who  to  this  day  apply  the  name 
Alemanni  (All cms n Js)  to  all  the  Germans  indiscriminately, 
though  the  Alemanni,  properly  eo  called,  occupied  only 
the  country  between  the  Maine  and  the  Danube.  In  the 
reign  of  Aurelian,  270  a,d,  they  attempted  to  inrade 
Italy,  but  were  repulsed.  After  the  death  of  that  emperor, 
however,  thoy  renewed  their  attacks  by  invading  Gaul, 
and  ravaging  the  country  at  different  times.  Several 
undertakings  against  them  were  of  littL  avail,  until  in 
357  jld.  the  Emperor  Julian  completely  defeated  them  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stresburg,  where  all  their  forces 
were  assembled  under  seren  chiefa  This  and  other  defeats, 
however,  did  not  break  the  power  of  the  Alemanni,  who, 
being  pressed  on  by  other  barbarians  in  the  north,  were 
forced  to  advance  southward  and  westward  to  conquer 
new  countries  for  themselves.  Hence,  after  the  middlo  of 
the  5th  century,  we  find  them  established  not  only  in  the 
country  now  called  Suabia,  but  also  in  a  part  of  Switzer- 
land and  in  Alsace.  In  these  countries  the  Alemanni 
hare  maintained  themselves  ever  since,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  modern  Suabiana  and  the  northern  Swiss  are 
descendants  of  that  ancient  race. 

ALEhlBIG  (Arab  alanbiq,  cognate  to  the  Greek  a>/9tl), 
an  apparatus  for  distillation,  used  chiefly  by  the  alchemists, 
and  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  retort  and  the 
worm-stilL  It  varied  considerably  in  form  and  construc- 
tion, but  consisted  essentially  of  three  parts — a  reaael  con- 
taining the  material  to  be  distilled,  and  called,  from  its 
gourdlika  shape,  the  cucurbit ;  a  vessel  to  receive  and  con- 
dense the  vapour,  called  the  head  or  capital ;  and  a  rtetivcr 
for  the  a  pint,  connected  by  a  pipe  with  the  capital.  The 
entire  apparatus  was  sometimes  constructed  of  glass,  but 
as  this  rendered  it  rery  expensive  and  brittle,  it  was  more 
usual  to  make  the  cucurbit  of  copper  or  earthenware,  and 
the  capital  alone  of  glass. 

ALEMTEJO  (Spanish  Alentejo\  a  province  of  Portu- 
gal, bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ueira,  on  the  E.  by  Spanish 
Estremedura  and  Andalusia,  on  the  S.  by  Algarre,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  and  Portuguese  Eatremadura.  It 
bea  between  37*  2C  and  89s  iff  N.  lat,  and  6*  45' and  8' 
53'  W.  long.,  and  has  an  area  of  10,225  square  milce. 
Alemtejo  is  trarersed  by  several  mountain  ranges,  whose 
height  docs  not  generally  rise  much  abore  2000  feet,  though 
one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  de  Monchiqne  has  an  elevation 
of  4050  feet  Tho  principal  rirers  are  the  Ouadiana,  which, 
crossing  the  Spanish  frontier,  flows  southward  through  the 
province ;  and  the  Sado,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Mon- 
chiqne, and  flows  to  the  north.  Farther  northward  are  the 
Soro  and  the  Zatas,  tributaries  of  the  Tagua  All  theae 
rivers  receive  numerous  affluenta  There  are  several  exten- 
sive plains,  notably  that  of  Alemtejo,  the  largest  in  Portugal, 
lying  8.W.  from  the  mountains  of  Portalegre ;  and  that  of 
Ourique,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  Some  por- 
tions of  these  plains  are  fruitful,  others  marshy,  while  large 
trorti  are  mete  desolate  wastes.  The  climate  in  the  lower 
part-  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  hot,  and  is  rendered 
unhealthy  in  summer  by  the  stagnant  marshes.  Towards 
the  Spanish  frontier  tho  soil  is  fertile,  and  in  tho  south 
the  country  is  covered  by  extensive  forests  of  oak,  pine, 
chestnut,  cork,  and  holm,  especially  on  the  sides  of  tho 
Sierras  de  Monchiqne  and  Coldeiraon.  In  the  more  fertile 
pans  of  the  province,  grapes,  figs,  citrons,  pomegranates, 
and  other  fruits  are  produced,  ^eat,  maize,  and  rice  are 
grown,  end  aome  attention  is  ciren  to  the  rearing  of  mules, 


assos,  goats,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Agriculture  is,  howerer,  in 
a  backwaid  state,  the  spore*  population  being  mostly  con- 
centmtod  in  the  towns,  leam.g  extensire  districts  unculti- 
vated and  almost  uninhabited.  Droves  of  swine  are  fed 
on  the  wsste  lands,  growing  to  a  great  size,  and  affording 
excellent  hunk.  Minerals  are  to  be  found  in  the  moun- 
tains, but  they  are  bttlo  wrought  Manufactures  scarcely 
exist,  being  confined  to  the  preparation  of  olive  oil  of 
particularly  good  quality,  and  the  making  of  earthonware, 
woollen  cloths,  and  leather.  For  administrators  purposes 
Alemtejo  is  divided  into  three  districts—  Bcja,  Erora,  and 
Portalegre;  and  it  contains  50  communal  divisions  and 
315  parishes.  The  chief  towns  are  Evora,  Portalegre, 
Elvaa,  Beja,  Estomox,  and  Moura.  Thore  are  no  seaports 
of  importance  in  the  province.  Population  in  1868, 
332,237. 

ALENCON,  the  chief  town  of  the  French  department 
of  Orne,  situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain,  on  the  Sarthe, 
close  to  its  confluence  with  the  Brian  te.  It  is  a  clean, 
regularly-built  town,  with  brood  handsome  streets.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  and  the  Gothic  church  of  Notre  Dome, 
called  the  cathedral,  is  a  fino  building  of  the  16th  century. 
The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Alencon  ere 
three  towers  that  form  pert  of  the  present  town-hsiL  The 
lace  known  as  "  point  d' Alencon  "  is  the  most  noted  manu- 
facture of  the  town,  although  of  late  years  it*  importance 
has  somewhat  diminished.  Among  the  other  industries 
ore  tanning,  spinning,  bleaching,  linen  manufacturing,  and 
cider-making.  The  cutting  of  quartz  crystals,  often  called 
Alencon  diamonds,  is  also  carriod  on.  Alencon  was  a 
place  of  small  importance  when  it  was  handed  over  to  the 
Normans  by  Charles  the  Simple  in  the  beginning  of  tho 
10th  century.  In  1025  it  became  subject  to  the  De 
Belesmcs,  counts  of  Alencon,  by  whom  it  was  enlarged 
and  fortified.  It  was  ceded  to  King  Philip  Augustus  in 
1221  by  Alice,  the  heiress  of  the  last  count  Tho  duchy 
of  Alencon  was  crcatod  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century, 
and  remained  with  the  original  family,  a  branch  of  the 
house  of  Yolois,  until  the  middle  of  the  16th.  The  town 
was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  in  wars  with  Henry  Y. 
and  Henry  VL  of  England,  and  also  in  the  time  of  tho 
League.  In  the  war  between  France  and  Germany,  Alencon 
was  taken  by  the  Germans  under  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  on  tho  17th  of  January  1871.  The  towns- 
people did  not  offer  much  resistance.  The  mayor  and 
municipality  were,  indeed,  in  favour  of  yielding  without  a 
struggle ;  but  the  newly-appointed  prefect,  an  ultra-repub- 
lican, insisted  on  a  more  martial  policy.  A  feeble  skirmish 
took  place  outside  tho  town  on  the  evening  of  tho  1 6th  of 
January,  and  the  grand  duke  entered  on  the  following  morn- 
ing without  any  further  opposition.  Tho  Germans,  as  a 
punishment  for  the  previous  resistance,  imposed  on  tho 
citizens  a  fine  of  300,000  franca,  besides  a  large  contribu- 
tion of  cattle,  corn,  and  other  provisions.  Population 
(1872K  16,037. 

ALENIO,  Oitruo,  a  miaeionary  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
born  at  Biescia  in  1582,  died  1649.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  order  in  1600,  and  arrived  at  Macao  as  a  propa- 
gandist in  1610.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  he  laboured 
to  spread  Christianity  in  China,  adopting,  in  accordance  with 
tho  principloa  of  his  order,  the  dress  and  manners  of  the 
country.  He  was  the  first  who  planted  the  faith  in  the 
province  of  KiangSi,  and  he  built  sereral  churches  in  the 
province  of  Fo-Kien.  Ho  composed  a  number  of  works  in 
the  Chinese  language,  of  which  ho  was  thoroughly  master,  the 
most  important  being  a  Lift  of  Christ  and  a  Cosmographf. 

ALEPPO,  or  Ha  lib,  a  city  of  Syria,  capital  of  the 
Turkish  vilayet  of  the  same  name,  in  36'  12'  N.  lat,  37*  1 2' 
E  long.,  70  miles  E.  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  tho  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  great  Syrian  desert.    It  occupies  the  site 
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of  the  ancient  Beraa,  and  la  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
After  the  destruction  of  Palmyra  it  speedily  became  the 
great  emporium  of  the  trade  between  the  Meditcrranesin 
and  the  countries  of  the  East  It  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
flood  of  Saracen  invasion  in  638;  and  in  1260,  and  again 
in  1401,  it  was  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  the  Tartars. 
It  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks  in  1517. 
To  the  east  of  the  modern  city  extensive  remains  of  ita 
ancient  grandeur  hare  been'discovered. 

Aleppo  is  built  on  eight  low  hillocks,  and  is  encircled 
by  limestone  hills  of  greater  elevation,  while  beyond  these 
stretches  a  fertile  plain.  The  river  Koeik,  the  ancient 
Chultu,  flows  through  the  town,  and  loses  itself  in  a 
morass  18  miles  distant.  It  is  subject  to  floods  in  winter, 
when  it  overflows  its  banks,  and  inundates  the  neighbour- 
ing gardens.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  40 
feet  high  and  3}  miles  in  circuit,  erected  by  the  Saracens. 
This  wall  is  flanked  by  frequent  towers,  but  the  ditch  is 
partially  choked  up ;  and  the  city,  being  commanded  by 
the  adjacent  heights,  is  entirely  indefensible.  The  wall  is 
pierced  by  seven  gates,  which  are  known  by  different 
names.  Outside  the  city  there  are  large  irregular  suburbs, 
erected  after  the  great  earthquakes  of  1822  and  1830,  and 
increasing  the  circuit  of  the  place  to  7  miles.  The  city 
suffered  very  severely  by  the  earthquake  of  1822;  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  were  swallowed  up,  the  citadel 
and  mauy  of  the  mosques  were  overthrown,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  town  was  laid  in  ruins.  Before  the  occurrence 
of  these  disasters  Aleppo  was  the  fairest  and  cleanest  of 
Turkish  cities;  and  although  it  has  only  partially  recovered 
from  their  calamitous  effects,  it  has  still  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance, especially  when  the  white  minarets  of  its  nume- 
rous mosques,  and  its  houses,  picturesquely  placed  on  the 
terraces  of  the  hills,  are  viewed  from  a  distance.  The 
houses  are  built  of  freestone,  with  flat  roofs,  and  are  gene- 
rally of  two  or  three  storeys.  One  of  the  mosques,  that 
of  Zacharias,  is  held  in  peculiar  veneration  by  the  Moslem 
inhabitants.  A  new  citadel  has  been  erected  in  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  town ;  and  besides  many  mosques,  warehouses, 
and  bazaars,  there  are  several  Christian  churches  and 
schools,  and  also  Turkish  schools,  libraries,  and  hospitals. 
Aleppo  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  and  Armenian  patriarch, 
>nd  of  a  Maronite  bishop.  The  Mahometan,  the  Chris- 
tian, and  the  Jewish  portions  of  the  population  dwell  in 
separate  quarters  of  the  town.  Water  is  brought  to  tho 
city  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  distance  of  8  miles,  and  sup 
plies  upwards  of  200  fountains,  massive  structures  stand- 
ing in  the  streets.  Among  the  chief  attractions  of  Aleppo 
are  its  gardens,  which  extend  .continuously  for  about  12 
miles  S.E.  of  the  city.  They  are  watered  by  tho  Koeik, 
and  produce  abundance  of  fruit  and  culinary  vegetables; 
but  their  most  celebrated  production  is  the  pistachio-nut, 
which  is  regularly  cultivated. 

Formerly  Aleppo  stood  in  the  first  rank  among  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  as  a  place  of  trade ;  and  it  is  still  the 
emporium  of  Northern  Syria,  and  has  extensive  commercial 
relations  with  Diarbekir  and  the  upper  parts  of  Anatolia, 
and  also  with  Mosul  and  Baghdad.  Large  caravans  resort 
to  Aleppo  from  these  and  other  eastern  places,  and  the 
imported  foreign  goods  are  brought  by  caravans  from  the 
ports  of  Scanderoon  or  Alexandre  tta  and  Latakia.  The 
construction  of  a  carriage-road  between  Aleppo  and  Alex- 
andrctta  has  been  commenced,  but  no  progress  whatever 
was  made  with  it  during  1872.  Trade  is  conducted  in 
Aleppo  by  more  than  100  mercantile  houses,  several  of 
them  British;  but  no  commercial  bank  has  as  yet  been 
established  in  the  province.  The  principal  manufacture 
of  the  city  consists  of  various  kinds  of  cloth,  of  silk,  cotton, 
and  wool,  some  flowered  and  Btriped,  others  wovcu  with 
gold  and  silver  thread.   These  cloths  have  long  been  famous 


throughout  the  East,  and  the  manufacture  of  them  ermj  Wi 
about  6400  looms.  A  large  amount  is  invested  in  the 
manufacture  of  crrpets,  cloaks,  and  girdles.  There  are. 
besides,  numerous  soap,  dyeing,  and  print  works,  and  also 
rope-walks.  In  addition  to  cloths,  the  exports  inclode 
wheat,  sesame,  wool,  cotton,  oil,  scammony,  galls,  pistachio- 
nuts,  camels'  hair,  Ac. ;  while  the  imports  chiefly  consist  of 
European  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce.  The 
aggregate  value  of  tho  trade  of  the  protince  exceeded 
£1,500,000  in  1872. 

The  air  of  Aioppo  is  dry  and  piercing,  but  not  insalu- 
brioua  The  city,  however,  as  well  as  the  environs,  is 
subject  to  a  singular  epidemic  disorder  called  the  boil  of 
Aleppo.  It  attacks  the  inhabitants  chiefly  in  their  child- 
hood, and  the  ulcers,  which  last  for  a  year,  commonly 
break  out  on  the  face.  This  malady  is  seldom  fatal,  and 
does  not  leave  any  hurtful  effects  except  the  scars,  by  which 
almost  all  the  inhabitants,  are  disfigured.  The  causes  of 
the  disease  have  not  been  discovered,  though  some  have 
supposed  it  due  to  the  quality  of  tho  water.  Aleppo  is 
also  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  the  recurrence  of 
which  is  anticipated  by  the  inhabitants  every  ten  years. 
Its  effects  are  rendered  the  more  deadly  by  tho  blind 
fatalism  of  the  Turks;  who  cannot  bo  persuaded  to  take 
any  precautions  against  the  progress  of  this  dreadful  dis- 
ease. In  the  end  of  last  century  about  60,000  of  the 
inhabitants  were  swept  off  by  one  visitation;  and  that  of 
1827  was  also  very  severe. 

By  tho  visitations  of  the  plague,  the  earthqnakes,  the 
cholera  of  1832,  and  the  oppression  of  tho- Egyptians  while 
Syria  was  subject  to  Mehemct  All  the  population  of 
Aleppo  has  been  much  reduced.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  the  inhabitants  numbered  over  200,000;  but  the 
population  is  now  estimated  at  less  than  100,000,  of  whom 
15,500  are  Christians,  4000  Jews,  and  the  remainder 
mostly  Mahometans.  Although  the  Christians  enjoy  tole- 
ration at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  government,  they  have 
nevertheless  been  exposed  to  frequent  persecution  through 
the  jealousy  of  the  turbulent  Mahometan  population.  The 
tumults  of  1850  and  1862  occasioned  some  bloodshed,  and 
could  only  be  suppressed  by  force  of  arms.  In  the  former, 
property  to  the  amount  of  a  million  sterling  was  destroyed. 

ALES,  or  Aless  (Auaius),  Alexander,  a  celebrated 
divine  of  the  school  of  Augsburg,  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  23d  April  1500  (died  1565).  His  name  was  origi- 
nally Alane,  and  that  by  which  he  is  more  generally  known 
(derived  from  oA<«tVw)  was  assumed  by  him  when  ho  went 
into  exile.  Ho  studied  at  St  Andrews  in  the  newly- 
founded  college  of  St  Leonards,  where  he  graduated  in 
1515.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was  appointed  a  canon  of 
tho  collegiate  church,  and  in  this  office  he  at  first  contended 
vigorously  for  the  scholastic  theology  as  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformers.  His  views  were  entirely  changed, 
however,  on  the  occasion  of  the  execution  of  Patrick 
Hamilton  in  1528.  He  had  been  chosen  to  meet  Hamil- 
ton in  controversy,  with  a  view  to  convincing  him  of  his 
errors,  but  the  arguments  of  the  Scottish  proto-martyr, 
and  abovo  all  the  spectacle  of  his  intrepid  conduct  at  the 
stake,  impressed  Alcsius  so  powerfully  that  he  was  entirely 
won  over  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformers,  though  for  a  time 
he  did  not  make  tho  fact  known.  A  sermon  which  he 
preached  against  the  dissoluteness  of  the  clergy  gave  great 
offence  to  Prior  Hepburn,  who  cast  him  into  prison,  and 
might  have  carried  his  resentment  to  the  extrcmest  limit 
had  not  Alesius  contrived  to  escape  to  the  Continent  in 
1531.  After  travelling  in  various  countries  of  northern 
Europe,  bo  settled  down  at  Wittenberg,  where  be  mad* 
the  acquaintance  of  Melancthon,  and  signed  the  Augsburg 
confession.  Meanwhile  he  was  tried  in  Scotland  for 
heresy,  and  condemned  without  a  hearing.    In  1533  a 
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decree  of  the  ScottLh  clergy,  prohibiting  the  reading  of 
the  New  Testament  by  the  laity,  drew  from  Alesius  an 
ably-argued  defence  of  the  right  of  the  people,  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  Jemck  V.  A  reply  to  thia  by  John  Coch- 
laus,  also  addressed  to  the  Scottish  king,  occasioned  a 
second  letter  from  Alesios,  in  which  he  uot  only  restates 
and  amplifies  his  argument  with  great  force  and  beauty  of 
style,  but  enters  at  some  length  into  more  general  quest  ions 
connected  with  the  Reformation.  In  1535,  Henry  VIIL 
having  broken  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  Alesiua  was 
induced  to  remove  to  England,  where  ho  was  very  cor- 
dially received  by  the  king  and  his  advisers  Cranmer  and 
Cromwell.  After  a  short  residence  at  Lambeth  he  was 
appointed,  through  the  influence  of  Cromwell,  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  university,  to  lecture  on  theology  at  Cam- 
bridge; but  when  he  had  delivered  a  few  expositions  of 
the  Hebrew  psalms,  he  was  compelled  by  the  opposition 
of  the  papal  party  to  desist.  Returning  to  London,  he  sup- 
ported himself  for  some  time  by  practising  as  a  physician. 
In  1537  he  attended  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  and  at 
the  request  of  Cromwell,  the  president,  conducted  a  con- 
troversy with  Stokesley,  bishop  of  London,  on  the  nature 
of  the  sacraments.  His  argument,  which  was  marked  by 
great  ability,  was  afterwards  published  at  Leipeic.  In 
1539  Alesiua  was  compelled  to  flee  for  the  second  time  to 
Germany,  in  consequenco  of  the  enactment  of  the  perse- 
cuting statute  known  as  the  Six  Articles.  He  was  imme- 
diately chosen  to  fill  a  theological  chair  in  the  university 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Odcr,  where  he  was  the  first  professor 
who  taught  tho  Reformed  doctrines.  In  1543  he  quitted 
Frankfort  for  a  similar  position  at  Leipsic,  his  contention 
that  it  was  tho  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  punish  for- 
nication having  given  offence  to  some  of  the  authorities  of 
the  former  univorsity.  At  Leipsio  Aloeius  remained  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  March  1565.  He 
enjoyed  tho  intimate  friendship  of  Meloncthon,  to  whom 
he  rendered  valuablo  assistance  in  many  of  his  disputations 
with  the  Catholic  doctors. 

Alesios  was  the  author  of  s  large  nural  er  of  exeget!~*l,  dogmatic, 
sad  polemical  works.  He  ditpUycd  hi*  weim  Internet  in  hie  native 
land  by  the  publication  (1644)  of  a  Cokretatio  ad  Concord  Utm  PUtatU, 
nun  in  Pilriam  ruom,  which  had  tli.t  express  approval  of  Lather, 
la  15<J0  appeared  his  treatise,  D»  Heetttxtat*  it  Uirito  Bonerrum 
Oprrum,  a  valoaUe  contribution  to  the  synergistic  side  in  the 

ALESSANDRI,  Alessakdro  (Alexander  ab  Alexandra), 
t  learned  jurisconsult,  bora  at  Naples  about  the  year  1461 
(died  1523).  He  studied  at  Naples  and  Rome,  and  after- 
wards practised  for  a  time  as  advocate  in  both  cities. 
At  Naples  he  is  said  to  have  been  royal  proto-notary  in 
1490.  Dissatisfied,  according  to  his  own  account,  with 
the  corrupt  administration  of  justice,  he  at  length  quitted 
the  bar,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits, 
especially  to  tho  study  of  philology  and  antiquities.  A 
sinecure  appointment,  which  he  owed  to  tho  favour  of  the 
pope,  enabled  him  to  lead  a  life  of  learned  leisure  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  on  the  2d  October  1523.  What  is  known 
of  his  biography  has  been  gathered  chiefly  from  detached 
statements  in  his  work  entitled  Diet  Gen  tales,  which 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1522,  and  is  constructed  after  the 
model  of  the  A'octe*  Attieat  of  Aulas  Gellius,  and  the 
Saturnalia  of  Marrobius  The  work  consists  of  a  confused 
mass  of  heterogenooua  materials  relating  to  philology, 
antiquities,  law,  dreams,  spectres,  &c,  and  sbowa  great 
credulity  and  want  of  judgment  on  the  port  of  its  author. 

ALESSANDRIA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  former 
duchy  of  Piedmont,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Novara,  on  the 
E.  by  Pavia,  on  the  S.  by  Genoa,  and  on  the  W.  by  Turin; 
with  an  area  of  1951  square  miles.  There  are  no  hills  of 
much  elevation  in  the  province,  and  the  suifacc  generally 


U  flat  •  The  chief  rivers  are  tho  Po.  the  Tanaro,  the  Bclbo. 
the  Orbs,  and  the  Bonnida.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  chief 
products  being  wheat,  maize,  wine,  silk,  madder,  hemp, 
flax,  and  fruit  The  capital  is  Alessandria;  population  of 
the  province  in  1871,  683,301. 

Alessandria,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  is  situated  in  a  marshy  district  near  tho  con- 
fluence of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Bonnida.  It  is  a  strongly 
fortified  place,  its  citadel,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro, 
being  one  of  the  most  important  in  Europe.  The  town 
itself,  which  lies  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and  more 
than  a  dozen  other  churches,  besides  monasteries  and 
nunneries.  The  principal  manufactures  of  Alessandria 
are  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  stockings,  and  hat  a. 
Large  quantities  of  fruit  and  flowers  are  also  produced  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  trade  of  the  city  is  extensive, 
and  there  are  two  important  fairs  held  every  year  that  are 
much  resorted  to  by  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Italy. 
Aleaaandria  was  built  in  1168  by  the  Lombard  League  as 
a  bulwark  against  Frederick  Barbarosaa,  It  received  its 
present  name  in  honour  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  but  it 
was  also  called  Cetarea  for  a  time.  In  1174  it  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Frederick  Barbarosaa,  who 
nicknamed  it  in  deriaion  Delia  Paglia,  %.«.  "of  straw." 
It  was  ceded  to  Savoy  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713, 
after  having  belonged,  at  different  periods,  to  the  houses 
of  Montferrat  and  Milan.  Its  fortifications  were  greatly 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Bonaparte  during  the  French 
occupation,  which  lasted  from  1800  to  1814.  The  citadel 
of  Alessandria  was  taken  by  the  Austrian*  after  the  battle 
of  Novara  in  1849.  Near  Aleaaandria  is  Marengo,  whore 
Napoleon  defeated  the  Auatrians  in  1 800.  In  consequence 
of  thia  defeat  the  Austrians  concluded  the  armistice  of 
Aleaaandria,  ceding  all  Italy  north  of  the  Mincio  to  the 
French.  Population  (1862),  27,027 ;  of  commune,  66,545. 

ALESSI,  Gaxbazzo  (1500-72),  a  distinguished  archi- 
tect, born  at  Perugia,  was  a  pupil  of  Caporali  and  a  friend 
of  Michael  Angela.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
ancient  architecture,  and  his  style  gained  for  him  a 
European  reputation.  Genoa  is  indebted  to  him  for  a 
number  of  its  most  magnificent  palaces,  and  specimens  of 
his  skill  may  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  San-Paolo  and 
San-Vittoria  at  Milan,  in  certain  porta  of  tho  Escuriol, 
and  in  numerous  churches  and  palaces  thioughout  Sicily, 
Flanders,  and  Germany. 

ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS,  so  called  from  the  Russian 
word  aleut,  signifying  a  bold  rock,  is  the  name  given  by 
the  Russian  discoverers  to  a  chain  of  small  islands  situated 
in  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean,  and  extending  in  an  easterly 
direction  from  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  in  Asiatic 
Russia,  to  the  promontory  of  Alaska,  in  North  America, 
This  archipelago  has  been  sometimes  divided  into  three 
groups;  the  islands  nearest  Kamtchatka  being  properly 
called  Aleutia,  the  central  group  the  Andreanov  or  An* 
drenovian,  and  those  nearest  to  the  promontory  the 
Fox  Islands.  They  are  all  included  between  52s  and 
55°  N.  lat,  and  172*  E.  and  163°  W.  long.  The  Aleu- 
tian Islands  were  discovered  by  the  Russian  navigator 
Behring  in  1728,  and  were  carefully  explored  in  1760  by 
Captain  Krenitzin,  under  a  commission  from  the  Empress 
Catherine.  During  his  third  and  last  voyage,  in  tho  year 
1778,  Captain  Cook  surveyed  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
archipolago,  accurately  determined  the  positions  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  islands,  and  corrected  many  errot.i 
of  former  navigators.  Subsequent  expeditions  of  the 
Russians,  aided  by  the  settlement  of  fur  traders  on  the 
islands,  as  well  aa  on  the  neighbouring  coast,  of  the 
American  contineut,  have  afforded  furthor  information  aa 
to  this  remarkable  chain.    The  whole  of  the 
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ban  and  mountainous ;  and  their  coasts  are  rocky  and 
surrounded  by  breakers,  by  which  the  approach  is  rendered 
exceedingly  dangerous.  The  land  rises  immediately  from 
the  coasts  to  steep  bald  mountains,  gradually  ascending 
into  lofty  ranges  running  from  east  to  west  Springs  take 
their  rise  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  and  either  flow 
in  broad  and  rapid  streams  into  the  neighbouring  sea,  or, 
collecting  in  the  rocky  vales  and  glens,  form  ample  lakes, 
which  send  off  their  superfluous  waters  by  natural  can* 


into  the  adjacent  bays.  These  islands  bear  evident  marks 
of  volcanic  formation,  and  several  of  them  have  still  active 
volcanoes,  which  continually  emit  smoke  and  sometimes 
flames.  The  most  important  group  of  the  chain  it  that 
called  the  Fox  Islands,  of  which  the  largest  are  Unimak 
and  Ounelaska,  both  near  the  western  extremity  of  Alaska. 
The  thin  argillaceous  soil  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  produces 
little  vegetation,  and  agriculture  is  almost  unknown. 
,te  u  Bubiart  to  sudden  < 
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able  to  any  attempts  at  cultivation.  Few  trees  grow  on 
the  islands,  but  there  are  some  stunted  shrubs  of  birch, 
willow,  and  alder.  The  timber  required  for  building 
purposes  is  obtained  from  the  driftwood  thrown  oa  the 
coasts.  The  principal  occupations  of  the  Aleutians  are 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  the  preparation  of  the  imple- 
ments necessary  for  both.  Since  the  end  of  last  century 
the  fur  traders  have  had  settlements  here  for  the  capture 
of  the  seal  and  the  sea-otter,  which  are  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  shores ;  and  of  the  Arctic  fox.  which  rooms 
over  the  islands.  Fish  are  abundant;  and  dogs  and  rein- 
deer are  common.  The  population  of  the  whole  group  ia 
about  6000,  the  natives  being  a  kiudred  race  to  the  inhabit- 
of  Kamtchatka.    They  are  described  as  rather  low 


in  stature,  bnt  plump  and  well-shaped,  with  short  neck* 
swarthy  faces,  black  eyes,  and  long  straight  black  hair 
They  have  nominally  been  converted  to  Christianity  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  are  said  to  be 
unchaste  in  their  habits,  and  addicted  to  intemperance 
whenever  they  have  the  opportunity.  Until  1867  thes« 
islands  belonged  to  Russia,  but  they  were  included  in  thi 
transfer  to  the  United  States  cf  the  whole  Russian  posses- 
sions in  America  made  in  that  year.  They  now  form  pa.-, 
of  the  United  States  territory  of  Alaska.  (See  Af.saxs  ) 
From  the  position  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  stretching  liks 
a  broken  bridge  from  Asia  to  America,  some  ethnologists 
have  supposed  that  by  means  of 
peopled. 


ALEXANDER 

ALEXANDER  TJI.,  commonly  called  "The  Great,"  son 
of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  Oh  mpias, 
daughter  of  the  Molossian  chief  Neoptolemus,  was  born  at 
Pel  la,  35G  B.0L  His  father  was  a  man  of  fearless  courage 
and  the  soundest  judgment ;  his  mother  was  a  woman  of 
savage  energy  and  fierce  superstition.  Alexander  inherited 
the  qualities  of  both  his  parents,  and  the  result  was  the 
combination  of  a  boundless  ambition  with  the  most  sober 
practical  wisdom.  The  child  grew  up  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  the  heir  of  a  king  whose  power  was 
rapidly  growing;  and  the  stories  told  of  him  attest  at  the 
least  the  early  awakening  of  a  mind  formed  in  the  mould 
of  the  heroes  of  mythical  Hellas.  Nay,  the  blood  of 
Achilles  was  flowing,  as  he  believed,  in  his  veins;  and 
the  flattery  of  his  Acamanian  tutor  Lyaimachus,  who 
addressed  him  as  the  son  of  Peleus,  may  have  strengthened 
his  love  of  the  immortal  poems  which  told  the  story  of 
that  fiery  warrior.  By  another  tutor,  the  Molossian 
Leonidas,  his  vehement  impulses  were  checked  by  a 
wholesome  discipline,  But  the  genius  of  Alexander,  the 
greatest  of  military  conquerors,  was  moulded  in  a  far 
greater  degree  by  that  of  Aristotle,  the  greatest  conqueror 
in  the  world  of  thought  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  became  \ 
tot  three  years  the  pupil  of  a  man  who  had  examined  the 
political  constitutions  of  a  crowd  of  states,  and  who  had 
brought  together  a  vast  mass  of  facts  and  observations  for 


THE  GREAT 

the  systematic  cultivation  of  physical  science.  During 
these  three  years  the  boy  awoke  to  the  knowledge  that  s 
wonderful  world  lay  before  him,  of  which  he  had  seen 
little,  and  threw  himself  eagerly,  it  ia  said,  into  the  task 
of  gathering  at  any  cost  a  collection  for  the  study  of 
natural  history.    While  his  mind  was  thus  urged  in  one 
direction,  he  listened  to  stories  which  told  him  of  the 
great  quarrel  still  to  bo  fought  out  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  and  learnt  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  champion 
of  Hellas  against  the  barbarian  despot  of  Susa.  ■ 
The  future  conqueror  was  sixteen  years  of  ago  when  bet 
was  left  at  home  as  regent  while  his  father  besieged  p 
Byzantium  and  Perinthua.   Two  years  later  the  alliance  of  r 
Thebes  and  Athens  was  wrecked  on  the  fatal  field  of*' 
Chaeronea,  where  Alexander,  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  en-  r? 
countered  and  overcame  the  Sacred  Band  which  had  been  _ 
foremost  in  the  victories  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  (see  Era-  *~ 
kinovdas)  ;  but  the  prospects  of  Alexander  himself  became  r 
now  for  a  time  dark  and  uncertain.    Philip  had  divorced 
Olympiai  and  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Attains. 
This  act  roused  the  wrath  not  only  of  Olympiaa,  but  of  her 
son,  who  with  her  took  refuge  in  Epirus.  Cleopatra 
'  became  the  mother  of  %  son.    Her  father,  Attains,  rose 
higher  in  the  king's  favour,  and  not  a  few  of  Alexander's 
fnends  were  banished.    But  the  feuds  in  his  family  were 
subjects  of  serious  thought  for  Philip,  who  sought  to 
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counteract  their  01  effects  by  a  marriage  between  hia 
daughter  and  her  uncle,  the  Epirot  king  Alexander,  the 
brother  of  Olympiaa  The  marriage  feast  was  celebrated 
at  .Egss,  Clothed  in  a  white  robe,  and  walking  purposely 
•part  from  bis  guards,  Philip  was  approaching  the  theatre 
when  he  was  struck  down  by  the  dagger  of  Pauaaniaa 

It  is  certain  that  Alexander,  if  he  mourned  his  father's 
death  at  all,  deplored  it  only  as  involving  himself  in 
political  difficulties ;  but  he  took  care  to  act  as  if  he  were 
grieved  by  it,  and  he  revenged  it,  we  are  told,  by  putting 
out  of  the  way  some  whose  claims  or  designs  might  clash 
with  his  own.  The  Greeks  of  Thebes  and  Athens  knew 
little  what  sort  of  man  had  taken  the  place  of  Philip. 
Demosthenes,  who,  although  he  was  mourning  for  tho 
death  of  his  own  daughter,  appeared  in  festal  attire  to 
announce  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  king,  held  up 
Alexander  to  ridicule  as  a  bragging  and  senseless  Margites. 
But  they  had  to  reckon  with  one  who  could  swoop  on  his 
prey  with  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle.  Barely  two  months 
had  passed  from  the  death  of  his  father  before  the  youth 
of  twenty  years  stood  with  his  army  on  the  plains  of 
Thesaaly.  The  argument  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
not  to  be  resisted.  The  Theasaliana  recognised  him  as  the 
HtgtwkSn  or  leader  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  young  king 
passed  oh  to  Thebes,  the  citadel  of  which  had  been  held 
by  a  Macedonian  garrison  since  tho  fight  at  Chesronea. 
Thence  he  took  himself  across  the  isthmus  to  Corinth. 
Here  he  was  mot  by  Athenian  envoys,  who  brought  him 
apologies  more  abject  and  honours  more  extravagant  than 
soy  which  had  been  paid  to  his  father.  He  received  them 
in  an  assembly,  from  which  he  demanded  and  obtained 
the  title  of  supreme  leader  of  the  Hellenic  armies,  and  to 
which  he  guaranteed,  tt  the  utmost  with  a  feigned  reluc- 
tance, the  autonomy  or  independence  of  every  Hellenic 
city.  No  one  know  better  than  Alexander  that  from  the 
whole  armoury  of  weapons  which  might  be  employed  to 
reduce  Greeks  to  slavery,  none  could  more  effectually  do 
his  work  than  a  theory  of  freedom  which  meant  dissension, 
and  of  eelf-govcrnment  which  meant  endless  feud,  faction, 
and  war. 

Alexander  was  now  eager  to  carry  out  his  great  design 
0  sgainst  Persia ;  but  be  could  not  do  so  with  safety  until 
phe  had  struck  a  wholesome  terror  of  his  power  into  the 
,- mountain  tribes  which  hemmed  in  his  domiuiona  His 
cc  blows  descended  swiftly  and  surely  on  the  Thracians  of 
Mount  Hsmus  (the  Balkan),  on  the  Triballians,  and  on 
some  clans  of  Gets,  whom  he  crossed  the  Danube  to 
attack.  Dut  these  expeditions  led  him  away  from  the 
world  of  the  Greeks.  Silence  led  to  rumours  of  his  defeat, 
and  the  rumours  of  defeat  were  followed  by  more  confident 
assertions  of  his  death.  At  Thebes  and  at  Athens  the 
tidings  were  received  by  some  with  eager  belief  The 
covenant  made  with  Alexander  was  made  only  with  him 
personally.  The  Tbeban  exiles  at  Athens  were  anxious  to 
repeat  tho  attempt  which  half  a  century  earlier  hod  been 
made  against  the  Spartan  garrison  of  the  Cadmea  by 
Pclopidaa  With  help  in  arms  and  money  from  Demos- 
thenes and  other  Athenians,  they  entered  Thebes,  and 
summoned  the  Macedonian  garrison  to  surrender.  The 
answer  waa  a  blunt  refusal,  and  a  doublo  line  of  circum- 
vention was  drawn  around  the  citadel,  while  envoys  were 
sent  to  call  forth  aid  from  every  quarter ;  but  these  efforts 
could  not  affect  the  issue.  The  belief  in  Alexander's 
death  was  to  be  dispelled,  by  no  gradual  reports  of  his 
cacape  from  the  barbarians,  br.t  by  his  own  sudden 
appearance  at  the  Boeotian  Onchestua  He  had  just  de- 
feated tho  Hlyrians  when  he  heard  of  the  revolt,  and  he 
determined  to  smite  the  rebels  without  turning  aside  to 
tak>  even  a  day's  rest  at  Pelhv  In  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  his  army  was  encamped  on  tho  southern  side  of 


Thebes,  thus  cutting  off  all  chances  of  did  from  Athens. 
It  was  his  wish  to  avoid  an  assault,  and  be  contented 
himself  with  demanding  tho  surrender  of  two  only  of  the 
anti-  Macedonian  leaders.  The  citizens  generally  were 
anxious  to  submit,  but  the  exiles  felt  or  feared  themselves 
to  be  too  deeply  committed ;  and  the  answer  took  the 
form  of  a  defiance,  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  Antipater  and  Philotas.  They  had  sealed 
their  own  doom.  Personal  bravery  was  of  no  use  against 
the  discipline,  the  numbers,  and  the  engines  of  the  enemy. 
The  defenders  were  driven  back  into  the  city  ;  the  invaders 
burst  in  with  them  ,  and  the  slaughtor  which  followed  waa 
by  no  means  inflicted  by  the  Macedonians  alone.  The 
Platasans,  Thespians,  and  Orchomcniana  felt  that  they  had 
old  scores  to  settle.  To  these  and  to  the  rest  of  his  Greek 
allies  Alexander  submitted  the  fate  of  the  city.  The 
sentence  was  promptly  pronounced.  The  measure  which 
the  Thebans  had  dealt  to  PlaUca),  and  would  have  dealt 
to  Athens,  should  now  be  dealt  out  to  themselves.  Tho 
whole  town  was  razed  to  the  ground,  the  house  of  tho 
poet  Pindar  being  alone  spared  from  demolition,  and  his 
descendants  alone  allowed  to  retain  their  freedom.  Alex- 
ander had  gained  his  end  The  spirit  of  the  Greeks  was 
crushed;  a  great  city  was  blotted  out,  and  the  worship 
of  its  gods  waa  ended  with  its  ruin.  These  gods,  it  was 
believed,  would  in  due  time  take  vengeance  on  the  con- 
queror ;  but  for  the  present  the  only  hindrance  to  his 
enterprise  was  removed  from  his  path.  Without  turning 
aside  to  Athens,  he  went  on  to  Corinth  to  receive  the 
adulations  of  the  independent  Greeks,  and  to  find,  it  is 
said,  a  less  courtly  speaker  in  the  cynic  Diogenes.  From 
Corinth  he  returned  to  Macedonia,  having  left  Greece  for 
the  hut  time. 

Six  months  later  he  set  off  from  Pclla,  crossed  the  Helles-  S 
pont  at  Sestus,  to  appease  at  Hi  urn  by  a  costly  sacrifice  the  ^ 
wrath  of  the  luckless  Priam ;  and  then  marched  on,  with  not* 
more  perhaps  than  30,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry,  sndP 
with  a  treasure-chest  almost  empty,  to  destroy  the  monarchy 
of  Cyrus.  With  him  went  men  who  were  to  be  linked  with 
the  memory  of  his  worst  crimes  and  of  his  most  astonishing 
triumphs — Clitus,  Hephsestion,  Eumenes,  Seleucus,  Pto- 
lemy the  son  of  Lagos,  and  Parmenion,  with  his  sons  Philotas 
and  Nicanor.    The  effects  of  Macedonian  discipline  were  to 
be  seen  at  once  on  the  banks  of  tho  Granicus,  a  little  stream 
flowing  to  the  Propoutis  from  the  elopes  of  Ida  Losing,  it 
is  said,  only  60  of  his  cavalry  and  30  of  his  infantry,  ho 
annihilated  the  Persian  force,  2000  out  of  20,000  foot 
soldiers  being  taken  prisoners,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  slain. 
Tho  terror  of  his  name  did  his  work  as  ho  marched  south- 
warda    The  citadel  of  Sardis  might  with  ease  have  been 
held  against  him  :  before  he  came  within  eight  miles  of  tho 
city,  the  governor  hastened  to  surrender  it  with  all  its 
treasure.    At  Ephesus  he  found  the  city  abandoned  by  its 
garrison.    Miletus  he  carried  by  storm.    Before  Halt- 
earn  ass  us  he  encountered  a  more  obstinate  resistance  from 
the  Athenian  Ephialtes ;  but  the  generalship  of  the  latter 
was  of  no  avail    Alexander  entered  Halicarnassus,  and 
the  Rhodian  Mcmnon  remained  shut  up  in  tho  citadeL 
Leaving  Ptolemy  with  1000  men  to  blockade  it,  he  spent 
the  winter  in  conquering  Lycia,  Famphylia,  and  Pisidia.g 
ending  his  campaign  at  Gordium,  on  the  river  Sangariua&J 
Here  was  preserved  the  ancient  waggon  of  Gordiua,  UiOq 
mythical  Phrygian  king.    Whoever  could  untie  the  knot,* 
curiously  twisted  with  fibres  of  the  cornel  tree,  which 
fastened  its  pole  to  the  yoke,  wae,  so  the  story  ran,  to  bo 
lord  of  Asia.    Alexander,  as  much  at  a  loss  as  others  to 
unloose  it,  cut  it  with  his  sword ;  but  the  prophecy  was 
none  the  less  held  to  be  fulfilled.   If  ho  was  thus  favoured 
by  sentiment,  he  was  still  more  favoured  by  the  infatuation 
which  led  Darius  to  abandon  tho  policy  of  defence  by  sea 
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for  offensive  warfare  by  land.    From  all  porta  of  his  vast 
empire  was  gathered  a  host,  numbering,  aa  some  said, 
600,000  men ;  and  the  despot  vras  as  much  elated  at  the 
Bight  as  Xerxes,  when  he  looked  down  on  his  motley  multi- 
tudes at  Dorisc  >j.  Like  Xerxes  he  bad  one  (the  Athenian 
Charidemus)  by  his  side  to  warn  him  that  Asiatic  myriads 
were  not  to  be  trusted  in  an  encounter  with  the  disciplined 
thousands  of  Alexander;  but  he  lacked  the  generosity 
which  made  Xerxes  dismiss  Demaratua  with  s  smile  for 
his  good-wilL   Darius  seized  the  exile  with  his  own  hand, 
and  gave  him  over  to  the  executioner.    "  My  avenger," 
said  Charidemus,  "  will  soon  teach  you  that  I  have  spoken 
the  truth."   The  Persian  acted  as  though  he  wished  to 
bring  about  the  speediest  fulfilment  of  the  prediction. 
The  Greek  mercenaries  were  withdrawn  from  the  fleet  to 
be  added  to  the  land  forces ;  but  although  a  hundred  of 
these  could  have  effectually  barred  the  passage  of  Alex- 
ander across  the  range  of  Taurus,  and  the  passes  of  the 
Amanian,  Cilician,  and  Assyrian  gates,  the  invader  was 
suffered  to  cross  these  defiles  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
Nay,  so  great  was  the  contempt  of  Darius  for  the  few 
thousands  of  the  enemy,  that  he  wished  to  give  them  a  free 
path  until  they  reached  the  plain  from  which  he  would 
eweep  them  away.    But  he  could  not  wait  patiently  for 
them  in  his  position  to  the  east  of  the  Amanian  range. 
Alexander  had  been  ill,  and  he  had  work  to  do  in  subju- 
gating western  Cilicio.    When  at  length  he  set  out  on 
his  march  to  the  southern  Amanian  pass,  Darius,  with  his 
unwieldy  train,  crossed  the  northern  pass,  and  entered 
Ibbus  two  days  after  Alexander  had  left  it  He  had  placed 
himself  in  a  trap  In  a  space  barely  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  width,  hemmed  in  by  the  mountains  on  the  one 
side  and  the  sea  on  the  other,  Darius,  in  his  royal  chariot, 
in  the  midst  of  multitudes  who  had  scarcely  room  to  move, 
awaited  the  attack  of  Alexander,  who  fell  suddenly  on  his 
right  wing.    The  first  onset  was  enough.    The  Persians 
broke  and  fled.   Darius,  thinking  himself  in  danger,  fled 
among  the  foremost    The  Persian  centre  behaved  well; 
but  it  mattered  little  now  what  they  might  da    Even  the 
Greek  mercenaries  were  pushed  back  and  scattered.  Four 
thousand  talents  filled  the  treasure-chest  of  the  conqueror, 
and  the  wife,  mother,  and  son  of  Darius,  appearing  before 
him  as  prisoners,  wero  told  that  they  should  retain  their 
royal  titles,  his  enterprise  being  directed,  not  against  Darius 
personally,  but  to  the  issue  which  was  to  determine  whether 
ho  or  Alexander  should  be  lord  of  Asia. 

The  true  value  of  armed  Asiatic  hordes  was  now  as  clear 
to  all  as  the  sun  at  noonday.     Parmenion  advanced  to 
attack  Damascus,  but  he  needed  tot  to  strike  a  blow. 
The  governor  allowed  the  treasure  in  his  charge  to  fall 
into  his  hands,  and  then  surrendered  tho  city.  Alexander 
himself  marched  southward  to  Phoenicia.    At  Marathus 
he  replied  to  a  letter  in  which  Dariuj  demanded  the 
restoration  of  his  family  and  reproached  him  for  his 
wanton  aggression.    His  answer  repeated  what  ho  had 
already  said  to  his  wife,  adding  that,  if  he  wrote  again, 
Darius  must  address  him,  not  as  his  equal,  but  as  his  lord. 
"I  am  now  master  of  Asia,"  ho  wrote,  " and  if  you  will 
not  own  mo  as  such,  I  shall  treat  you  as  an  evil-doer.  If 
you  wish  to  debate  tho  point,  do  so  like  a  man  on  the 
battlefield.    I  shall  take  care  to  find  you  wherever  you 
may  be."   The  island  city  of  Aradus  was  surrendered  on 
.his  approach.   Sidon  opened  her  gates.  From  the  Tyrians 
°he  received  a  submission  which  demurred  only  to  his 
P3  entering  their  city.   A  siege  of  seven  months  ended  in  its 
S .'  fall ;  and  Alexander  hanged  2000  of  the  citizens,  it  is  said, 
fcon  the  b -shore.    The  survivors,  with  the  women  and 
children,  were  sold  as  slaves.    Before  the  catastrophe  of 
the  great  Phoenician  city  he  had  received  a  second  letter,  in 
which  Darius  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to- 


gether  with  the  cession  of  all  lands  to  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates.  "  Were  I  Alexander,"  said  Parmenion  (if  ws 
may  believe  the  story),  "  I  should  take  these  terms,  and 
run  no  further  risk."  "  So  should  I,"  answered  Alexander, 
"  if  I  were  Parmenion ;  but  as  I  am  Alexander,  I  cannot* 
"  You  offer  me,"  he  wrote  accordingly  to  Darius,  "  part  of 
your  possession,  when  I  am  lord  of  &1L  If  I  choose  to 
marry  your  daughter,  I  will  do  bo  whether  you  like  it  or 
not"  Darius  sent  no  more  letters.  The  issue,  he  saw, 
must  be  determined  by  the  sword.  For  the  present  he 
was  left  to  himself.  Alexander's  face  was  turned  towards 
Egypt  Gaza  dared  to  resist ;  but  a  siege  of  two  month* 
was  followed  by  a  ruin  as  complete  aa  that  of  Tyre.  From 
Gaza  a  march  of  seven  days  brought  him  to  Pelusiam. 
The  Persian  governor  opened  its  gates  to  receive  him ;  and 
the  Egyptians  expressed  their  delight  at  exchanging  s 
Persian  for  a  Macedonian  master.  Marching  in  triumph 
to  Memphis,  he  offered  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  cdf-god 
Apis ;  and  then,  with  the  true  instinct  of  the  ruler  and  the 
statesman,  he  hastened  to  found  for  his  new  kingdom  a 
new  capital,  which,  after  more  than  two  millennium*, 
remains  a  highway  for  tho  commerce  of  three  continents. 

Success  thus  unparalleled  was,  it  wo^ld  seem,  already 
producing  its  effects  upon  him.  Calmly  reviewing  tha 
course  of  his  march  from  Sestus  and  Ilium  to  Memphis,  Hd 
could  explain  it  only  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  no 
child  of  a  human  father,  and  he  determined  to  obtain  from 
the  oracle  of  Amnion,  in  the  Libyan  Oasis,  a  solution  of 
this  mystery.  Tho  response  greeted  him  as  the  son,  cot 
of  Philip,  but  of  Zeus ;  and  he  returned,  it  is  said,  withl-: 
the  conviction  that  the  divine  honours  paid  to  H  creaks = 
and  Perseus  were  his  own  by  indubitable  right.  March-  ~ 
ing  back  through  Phoenicia,  ho  hastened  to  Thapsacus,^ 
and  then  crossed  the  Euphrates.  Thence  turning  north-' 
wards,  he  made  a  sweep  which  brought  him  to  the  Tigrj 
below  Nineveh  (Morul),  and  there,  without  opposition, 
crossed  a  stream  where  the  resistance  of  a  few  hundredj 
might  have  destroyed  his  army.  After  a  few  days'  march 
to  the  south-east  he  received  tho  news  that  Darius,  with  all 
his  host,  was  close  at  hand.  Still  convinced  that  mere 
numbers  must,  with  ample  space,  decide  the  issue  of  ary 
fight,  and  attributing  his  defeat  at  Issos  only  to  the  cramped 
position  of  his  troops,  he  had  gathered  a  vast  horde,  which 
some  represent  aa  more  than  a  million,  on  the  broad  pkb 
stretching  from  Gangamela  eastwards  to  Arbela.  Hj 
hopes  were  further  raised  by  changes  made  in  the  weapons 
of  his  troops,  and  more  especially  in  the  array  of  his  war- 
chariota  For  the  Macedonians  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  were  led  by  a  man  whose  consummate  generalship 
had  never  shone  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  cauticoj 
arrangements  which  preceded  tho  battle  of  Arbela,  cr 
rather  of  Gangamela.  All  went  as  he  had  anticipated.  Ai 
at  Issus,  Darius  fled ;  and  the  bravery  and  even  gallantry 
of  the  Persians  opposed  to  Parmenion  were  of  no  avail 
when  tho  main  body  had  hurried  away  after  the  king. 
So  ended  the  last  of  the  three  great  battles  (if  such  thej 
may  be  termed)  which  sufficed  to  destroy  the  Perns 
empire,  or  rather  to  make  Alexander  king  of  Persia;  and 
so  ended  the  first  act  in  the  great  drama  of  his  Ufa 

The  victory  of  Gaugamela  opened  for  the  conqueror  tie 
gates  of  Babylon  and  Susa.  The  treasures  found  in  the 
former  furnished  an  ample  donation  for  all  his  men  :  those 
of  Susa  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  twelve  millions  cf 
pounds  sterling.  The  Persian  king  had  wasted  men  on 
the  battlefield;  he  had  hoarded  coin  which,  freely  spent 
in  getting  up  a  Greek  army  under  Greek  generals,  mich: 
have  rendered  tho  enterprise  of  Alexander  impossible. 
From  Susa  the  conqueror  turned  his  face  towards  Per* 
sepolis,  the  ancient  capital  of  Cyrus.  Before  him  lay  the 
fortresses  of  tho  Uxii,  to  whom  the  Persian  monarch,  had 
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been  accustomed  to  pay  tribute  when  they  went  from 
the  one  capital  of  their  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  same 
demand  was  now  made  of  Alexander,  who  told  them  to 
come  to  the  pass  and  take  it,  and  then,  following  a  new 
back  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  descended  on 
their  Tillages,  and  taught  them  that  they  had  now  to  deal 
with  a  sovereign  of  another  kind.  With  Persepolis,  Fa&ar- 
gadae,  the  city  containing  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  opened  its 
gates  to  receive  the  avenger  of  the  iniquities  of  Xerxes.  As 
such,  he  determined  to  inflict  on  Darius  a  signal  punish- 
ment Five  thousand  camels  and  a  crowd  of  mules  bore 
away  the  treasure,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  thirty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  then  the  citadel  was  sot 
ob  fire.  The  men  in  the  city  were  killed,  the  women 
made  slaves. 

O  For  s  month  Alexander  allowed  his  main  army  to  rest 
qS  near  Persepolis ;  for  himself  there  could  be  no  -  repose. 
q  With  his  cavalry  he  overran,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rigours  of 
ff  winter,  subdued,  the  whole  region  of  F  arsis  tan.  Then  re- 
turning to  Persepolis,  he  set  forth  on  his  march  to  Media, 
where  the  fugitive  king  had  hoped  to  be  safe  from  his 
pursuit  Darius  had  left  Agbatana  (Ecbatana)  eight  days 
before  his  pursuer  could  reach  it  In  this  ancient  fastness 
of  the  Median  and  Persian  sovereigns  Alexander  deposited 
his  treasures,  exceeding,  we  are  told,  forty  millions  sterling 
in  amount,  under  the  charge  of  a  strong  Macedonian 
garrison  headed  by  Parmenion.  He  then  hastened  on 
towards  the  Caspian  gates,  and  learnt,  when  he  had  passed 
them,  that  Darius  had  been  dethroned,  and  was  now  the 
prisoner  of  the  Bactrian  satrap  Bess  us.  The  tidings  made 
Alexander  still  more  eager  to  seize  him  His  efforts  were 
so  far  successful  that  Bessus  felt  escape  to  be  hopeless  unless 
Darius  could  be  made  to  leave  his  chariot  and  fly  on  horse- 
back. He  refused  to  obey,  and  was  left  behind,  mortally 
wounded.  Before  Alexander  could  reach  him,  he  was  dead. 

The  conqueror  now  regardod,  or  professed  to  regard, 
himself  as  the  legitimate  heir  and  successor  of  Xerxes.  His 
course  of  conquest  was  still  unbroken ;  but  successful 
forays  against  the  Mardiani  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
Mount  Elburz,  against  the  Arions  of  the  modern  Herat  *nd 
the  Drangiana  of  the  present  Seiston,  were  followed  by  on 
exploit  of  another  sort    He  had  heard  that  a  conspiracy 
against  himself  had  been  revealed  to  Philotas,  who  for  two 
days  had  kept  the  secret  to  himself.    On  being  asked  why 
he  had  done  this,  Philotas  answered  that  the  information 
came  from  a  worthless  source  and  deserved  no  notice. 
Alexander  professed  himself  satisfied  with  the  explanation; 
but  Philotas,  it  seems,  had  spoken  freely  to  his  mistress 
Antigone  of  the  large  share  which  he  and  his  father  had 
had  in  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  Antigone  had  in 
her  turn  become  an  informer.    Of  real  evidence  against 
Philotas  there  was  none  ;  and  a  letter  from  Parmenion  to 
his  sons,  found  when  Philotas  was  treacherously  arrested, 
could  tell  against  them  only  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  was 
resolved  that  Philotas  should  die.    But  Alexander  could 
not  rest  content  with  his  death  alone.    There  hod  been 
nothing  yet,  even  in  the  way  of  shadowy  slander,  to 
criminate  Parmenion,  and  he  resolved  that  the  needful 
charges  should  be  drawn  by  tortures  from  his  son.  Hidden 
by  a  curtain,  the  conqueror  of  the  world  watched  the 
agonies  and  scoffed  at  the  screams  of  the  friend  who  hod 
fought  by  his  side  in  a  hundred  fights.    The  issue  was,  or 
was  said  to  be,  what  he  desired.    Philotas  had  confessed ; 
and  Alexander  sent  off  to  Ecbatana  a  man  bearing  two 
despatches,  one  to  cheat  Parmenion  into  a  false  security, 
the  other  carrying  to  the  officers  next  to  him  in  command' 
tho  real  order  for  his  assassination.    The  old  ™«n  waa 
reading  the  lying  letter  of  the  despot  when  he  received  a 
mortal  stab  in  his  back.    The  soldiers,  on  hearing  ef  what 
bad  been  done  furiously  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
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murderers,  and  were  with  difficulty  withheld  from  taking 
summary  vengeance  on  seeing  the  written  orders  of 
Alexander.    The  command  of  Philotas,  who  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  companion-cavalry,  was  shared  between 
Clitus  and  Hephssstion ;  and  Alexander  turned  from f? 
private  murder  to  public  war.    The  autumn  and  winter 
were  cpent  in  overrunning  parts  of  the  modern  Afghanistan  r3 
and  Cabul,  in  the  formation  of  the  Caucasian  Alexandria,  Q 
and  in  the  passage  of  the  Hindu-Rush.    He  was  novr  in* 
the  satrapy  of  Bessus.     The  surrender  of  Aornus  and 
Bactra  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  the  Oxus  and  by 
the  betrayal  of  Bessus,  who  was  sent  naked  and  in  chains 
to  the  city  which  had  been  his  capital    His  next  exploit 
(there  is  but  slender  ground  for  calling  it  into  question) 
was  the  slaughter,  in  Sogdiana,  of  the  descendants  of  tho 
Milesian  Branchidss,  who,  having  incurred  the  hatred  of 
their  fellow  Q reeks  by  surrendering  to  Xerxes  the  treasures 
of  their  temple,  bad  followed  the  despot  on  his  retreat,  and 
by  him  had  "been  placed  in  these  distant  regions.  Five 
generations  had  passed  away  sine*  that  time,  when  Alex- 
ander gave  tho  order  that  not  one  of  them,  man,  woman, 
or  child,  ahould  be  left  alive.    From  the  ruined  city,  by 
way  of  Maracanda  (Samarkand),  he  reached  tho  Jaxartcs 
(which  he  believed  to  be  the  Tanais  or  Don),  and  having 
laid  on  its  banks  the  foundation  of  another  Alexandria,  ho 
crossed  the  river  to  chase  some  Scythians  who  had  shown 
themselves  on  the  further  side.    The  end  of  this  chase" 
marked  tho  northernmost  point  reached  in  his  campaigns.  *F 
The  winter  was  spent  in  the  Bactrian  city  of  Zariaspa,to 
where  Alexander,  summoning  Bessus  before  him,  had  his^ 
nose  and  ears  cut  off,  and  then  sent  him  to  be  killed  by  - 
his  countrymen  at  Ecbatana.  p 

In  the  following  summer  his  army  was  gathered  again 
at  Maracanda.    Repose  from  field-work  left  room  fos  the 
display  of  the  overbearing  pride  to  be  expected  from  one 
who  had  convinced  himself  that  he  was  a  god,  and  for  the 
boundless  flattery  of  those  who  found  their  interest  in 
keeping  np  the  delusion.    But  there  were  not  wanting 
others  to  whom  this  arrogance  and  servility  wore  intensely 
disgusting,  and  whose  anger  was  the  more  fierce  from  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  all  open  expression  of  it ;  and  in  tho 
banquets  of  the  divine  aon  of  Amnion  there  was  always  a 
risk  that  these  pent-up  feelings  might  burst  forth  like  a 
winter  torrent.    The  catastrophe  was  not  long  in  coming. 
In  a  feast  at  Maracanda,  Alexander,  boasting  of  all  that  he 
had  done  since  the  death  of  his  father,  took  credit  further 
for  the  victories  of  Philip  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign. 
The  patience  of  Clitus  hod  long  been  severely  taxed,  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  revel  all  thought  of  prudence  was  cast 
aside.    He  spoke  his  mind  plainly,  telling  Alexander  that 
all  his  exploits  taken  together  were  not  equal  to  those  of 
the  man  who  hod  found  Macedonia  a  poor  and  distracted 
country,  and  hod  left  it  a  mig':ty  and  coherent  state ;  and 
that  his  own  greatest  victories  had  been  won  through  the 
aid  of  Philip's  old  soldiers,  some  of  whom  he  had  murdered. 
Stung  to  the  quick,  Alexander  gave  utterance  to  his  rage  ; 
but  his  retort  only  led  Clitus  to  remind  him  of  the  battle- 
field of  the  Granicua,  where  he  hod  saved  him  from  death 
by  cutting  off  the  arm  of  the  Persian  whose  sword  was 
raised  to  smite  him,  and  to  warn  him  that  if  be  could 
not  bear  to  listen  to  the  words  of  truth,  he  ahould  confine 
himself  to  the  society  of  slaves.    Alexander  felt  for  his 
dagger:  it  had  purposely  been  placed  out  of  his  reach. 
He  called  to  his  guards  to  sound  an  alarm  :  they  hesitated 
to  obey  the  orders  of  a  raving  drunkard.    Some  of  the 
more  sober  and  moderate  of  the  party  held  him  in  their 
arms,  praying  him  to  do  nothing  hastily.  By  way  of  answer 
he  reviled  them  for  keeping  him  a  prisoner  as  Bessus  had 
kept  Darius,  and  shaking  himself  free,  snatched  a  pike 
from  one  of  the  guards,  and  thrust  it  through  the  body  of 
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Clitus,  bidding  him  go  to  Philip  and  Parm onion.  Tho 
rage  of  the  tiger  was  followed  by  a  furious  remorse,  in 
which,  with  considerable  troth,  he  denounced,  himself  as 
unfit  to  lire.  For  three  daya  he  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink ;  and  the  army,  alarmed  at  the  threatened  atarralion 
of  their  king,  Toted  that  Clitua  had  been  justly  slain, 
and  that  his  body  should  not  receive  the  rites  of  bum  1. 
By  reversing  this  rote,  Alexander  seemed  to  feel  that  ha 
had  gone  a  long  way  towards  acquitting  himself ;  whatever 
might  be  yet  lacking  to  restore  his  self  complacence  was 
supplied  by  the  prophets,  who  assured  him  that  the  disaster 

'had  been  brought  about  wholly  by  the  Theban  wine  god 
Dionysus,  to  whom  he  had  offered  no  sacrifice  on  the  day 

.Of  the  banquet 

°    A  few  weeks  after  this  murder  Alexander  captured  the 
:S  Sogdian  rock,  a  fastness  from  which  common  care  would 
S  have  sent  him  away  baffled.  Having  next  reduced  the  rock  of 
"  Chorienee,  he  returned  to  Bactra  to  celebrate  his  marriage 
.3  with  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartee,  who  had  been 
,  among  the  captives  taken  ou  the  Sogdian  rock   The  feast 
3  was  seized  by  Alexander  as  an  opportunity  for  extracting 
£j  from  his  Greek  and  Macedonian  followers  a  public  ocknow- 
99  ledgment  of  his  divinity.  It  was  arranged  that  the  sophist 
Anaxarchus  (or,  as  some  said,  the  Sicilian  Cleon)  should 
make  a  speech,  advising  all  to  worship  at  once  the  man 
whom  they  would  certainly  have  to  worship  after  his 
death.    The  speech  was  delivered.    Tho  silence  of  most 
of  the  Macedonian  officers  showed  their  disgust ;  but  none 
ventured  to  speak  until  the  Olynthian  Callisthenes,  the 
nephew  of  Aristotle,  insisted  on  the  impiety  of  all  attempts 
to  confound  tho  distinctions  between  gods  and  men.  Con- 
ceding to  the  conqueror  the  highest  place  amongst  military 
leaders  and  the  first  rank  amongst  statesmen,  he  rebuked 
Anaxarchus  for  making  a  suggestion  which  ought  to  have 
come  from  any  one  rather  than  from  himself.  The  applause 
which  his  words  drew  from  the  Macedonians  taught  Alex- 
ander that  open  opposition  would  be  useless  ;  but  he  was 
none  the  more  turned  from  his  purpose,  nor  was  it  long 
bsforo  he  found  a  pretext  for  carrying  it  out    A  con- 
spiracy was  discovered  amongst  his  pages.    These  un- 
fortunate men  were  tortured  (but  without  extracting  from 
them  anything  to  implicate  Callisthenes),  and  then  stoned 
to  death, — as  Alexander  would  have  it,  not  by  his  orders, 
but  by  the  loyal  impulse  of  his  army.  Callisthenes  he  was 
rssolved,  he  said,  to  punish  himself,  together  with  those 
who  had  sent  him, — an  insinuation,  manifestly,  against  his 
uncle  Aristotle,  possibly  also  against  all  other  Greeks,  for 
whom  freedom  of  speech  and  action  had  not  yet  altogether 
last  its  value    The  philosopher  who  had  extolled  Alex- 
ander as  the  greatest  of  earthly  generals  and  statesmen 
was  first  tortured  and  then  hanged ;  and  the  conqueror 
went  calmly  on  to  subdue  the  regions  between  the  Hindu- 
Rush  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  to  storm  the 
impregnable  rock  of  Aornua 
rj    The  next  river  to  be  crossed  was  the  Indus.    The  bridge 
.was  constructed  by  Hephaestion  and  Perdiceos,  probably 
"near  the  present  Attoclc    Tho  surrender  of  Taxila  left 
^Alexander  an  open  path  until  he  reached  the  Hydaspes 
(Jktlum),  where  Porua  waa  beaten  only  after  a  severe 
struggle.    The  Indian  prince  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
treated  with  the  courtesy  which  the  family  of  Darius  had 
received  after  the  battlo  of  Issui.    Here  died  Alexander's 
horse  Eoukcphaloa  (Bucephalus),  aud  the  loss  was  com- 
memorated by  the  founding  of  Bucephaua.     The  passage 
of  the  Acesines^CArttai),  running  with  a  full  and  impetu- 
ous stream,  was  not  accomplished  without  much  danger  ; 
thai  of  the  Hydraotes  (Rant)  presented  less  formidable 
difficulties  but  he  was  encountered  on  the  other  side  by 
Indiana,  whoentrenched  themselves  in  their  town  of  Sangala. 
Their  reauiauco  eudod.  it  is  said,  in  the  slaughter  of  17,000 


and  the  capture  of  70,000.  About  40  mOc*  ftxrth«  to 
the  south-east  flowed  the  Hyphasis  (Sutly).  Alexander 
approached  its  bank,  the  limit  of  the  Panjab,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  a  few  days  more  would  bring  him  to  the 
mighty  stream  of  the  Ganges;  but  he  had  reached  the 
goal  of  his  conquests.  The  order  for  crossing  the  rivet 
called  forth  murmurs  and  protests  at  once  from  his  officers 
and  his  soldiers,  who  expressed  plainly  their  rcfns&l  to 
march  they  knew  not  whither.  Alexander  in  vain  laid 
before  his  officers  his  schemes  of  further  conquest ;  and 
when  ho  offered  the  sacrifice  customary  before  crossing  a 
river,  the  sigus  wore  pronounced  to  be  unfavourable.  TLe 
dio  was  cast  Twelve  hu0e  altars  remained  to  ahow  thet  ^ 
Alexander  had  advanced  thus  far  on  his  conquest  of  the  a 
world;  and,  in  the  midst  of  deluges  of  rain,  the  army  set- 
out  on  its  westward  journey.  The  reinforcements  which  g 
he  found  on  reaching  the  Hydaspes  might,  if  they  had  < 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Hyphasis,  have  turned  the  scale  in  ? 
favour  of  progress  to  the  east;  they  enabled  Alexander  to* 
undertake  with  greater  ease  a  voyage  down  the  Hydaspes  to  « 
its  junction  with  the  Indus  after  receiving  the  waters  of 
the  Accsines,  Hydraotes,  and  Hyphasis,  and  thence  on-  p 
wards  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  ^ 
he  ordered  his  admiral  Ncarchus  to  take  the  fleet  along  the  • 
shores  of  the  ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tigris.  The  army  marched  by  land  through  the 
Gcdrosian  desert,  suffering  more  from  thirst  and  sickness 
than  they  had  suffered  in  all  their  battles  and  forced 
marches.  At  length  he  reached  Pasargade,  to  find  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus  broken  open  snd  plundered,  and  to  avenge 
the  insult  offered  to  the  man  whom  he  now  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  his  own  dynasty.  Early  in  the  following  year 
he  entered  Susa,  and  there,  celebrating  his  marriage  with 
Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius  and  of  Parysatia  the  daughter 
of  his  predecessor  Ochus,  he  offered  to  pay  the  debts  of 
those  soldiers  who  would  follow  his  example  by  taking  to 
themselves  Persian  wives — a  strange  mode  of  inviting  sober 
and  steady  men  who  had  no  debts,  but  an  effectual  argu- 
ment for  tho  spendthrifts  and  ruffians  of  his  army.  Li  is 
new  levies  of  Persian  youths,  armed  and  disciplined  after 
the  Macedonian  fashion,  had  now  made  him  independent 
of  his  veteran  soldiers ;  and  his  declared  intention  of  send- 
ing home  the  aged  and  wounded  among  them  called  forth 
the  angry  remonstrances  of  their  comrades,  who  bade  hm> 
complete  his  schemes  of  conquest  with  the  aid  of  his  father 
Amnion.  Alexander  rushed  into  the  throng,  seized  some 
and  had  them  executed,  and  then  disbanded  the  whole 
force.  For  two  days  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace;  oa 
the  third  he  marshalled  his  Persian  levies  (Epigoni,  as  be 
called  them)  into  divisions  bearing  tho  Macedonian  mili- 
tary titles,  under  Persian  officera  The  spirit  of  the  veterans 
was  broken  by  this  ignoring  of  their  existence.  They 
threw  down  their  arms  at  the  palace  gates,  and  begged 
forgiveness  with  cries  and  tears.  Alex^uer  accepted  their 
contrition,  and  tho  restoration  of  harmony  was  celebrated 
by  a  sumptuous  sacrifice. 

But  for  Alexander  past  victories  were  only  a  stimulus  ta 
further  exploits.     Arabia  still  remained  unsubdued,  sad 
for  this  conquest  a  large  addition  was  needed  to  his  fleet  s: 
Orders  were  sent  to  Phoenicia  for  the  construction  of  ships,  * 
which  were  to  bo  taken  to  pieces  and  sent  overland  totS 
Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  while  others  were  to  be  butt  Q 
at  Babylon.    His  journey  to  Ecbatasa  was  marked  by  a' 
violent  quarrel  between  Eumenea  and  Hephieetion.  Their 
reconciliation  waa  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  the  latter 
from  on  attack  of  fever.    The  grief  of  the  conqueror  was 
as  fierce  as  that  of  Achillea,  if  we  may  not  set  it  down  ss 
a  manifest  imitation  of  it    For  two  days  he  neither  ate 
nor  drank ;  he  cut  his  hair  short,  and  ordered  that  the 
horses  and  mules  in  his  army  should  have  their  cux* 
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docked  ftUo.  HumUi  blood  could  ecarcely  be  abed  with 
prudence  on  bis  pyre ;  but  he  was  resolved  that  Lis  friend 
should  begin  his  life  in  the  unseen  world  with  unstinted 
wealth,  and  the  precious  things  destined  to  be  consumed 
on  his  funeral  pile  represented,  it  is  said,  a  sum  of  nearly 
two  millions  and  a  half  pounds  sterling.  Messengers  wen 
sent  to  the  Egyptian  oracle  to  ask  if  the  dead  man  might 
be  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  Eumenea,  with  many  others, 
took  care  to  anticipate  its  answer  by  offering  him  such 
honours  at  might  fall  in  with  the  humour  of  the  divine 
mourner.    His  grief  teemed  only  to  render  his  bursts  of 

rsion  more  fearful    None  dared  to  address  him  except 
language  of  the  moat  grovelling  flattery ;  and,  in  the 
words  of  Plutarch,  his  only  consolation  was  found  in  his 
Oold  habit  of  man-hunting.    The  diversion  was  this  time 
~  furnished  by  some  mountain  tribes  between  Media  and 

8""  Farsistan.  His  march  to  Babylon  steeped  him  still  more 
in  the  intoxication  of  Success.  As  he  advanced  on  his 
road  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  not  only  from  Illyriana 
and  Thracians,  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  from  Libya  and 
Carthage,  bat  from  Lucaniana  and  Etruscans,  and,  as 
some  said,  from  Rome  itself.  The  lord  of  all  the  earth 
could  scarcely  look  for  wider  acknowledgment  or  more 
devout  submission ;  but  his  self-gratulation  may  have 
been  damped  by  the  warning  of  the  Chaldean  priests  that 
it  would  be  safer  for  him  not  to  enter  the  gates  of  Babylon. 
For  a  while  he  hesitated,  but  he  had  more  to  do  than  to 
heed  their  words.  The  preparations  for  his  Arabian  cam- 
paign must  be  hurried  on ;  all  that  might  be  needed  must 
be  done  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates,  and  a 
new  city  must  be  built  to  rival,  perhaps,  the  Alexandria  which 
he  had  founded  by  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Moie  than  all,  he 
had  to  celebrate  the  obsequies  of  Hephestion,  whose  body 
had  been  brought  to  Babylon  from  Ecbatana.  The  feasting 
which  everywhere  accompanied  the  funeral  rites  of  the 
ancient  world  was  exaggerated  try  the  Macedonians,  as  by 
other  half  rude  or  savage  tribes,  into  prolonged  revelry. 
Alexander  spent  the  whole  night  drinking  in  the  house  of 
his  friend  Medius,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  in  sleep- 
ing off  his  drunkenness.  Throughout  the  following  night 
the  same  orgies  were  repeated.  When  he  next  awoke  he 
was  unable  to  rise.  Fever  had  laid  its  grasp  upon  him, 
and  each  day  its  hold  became  tighter,  while  he  busied 
himself  incessantly  with  giving  orders  about  his  army,  his 
fleet,  his  generals,  until  at  length  the  powers  of  speech 
began  to  fail.  When  asked  to  name  his  successor,  he  said 
that  he  left  his  kingdom  to  the  strongest  His  signet-ring 
he  took  from  his  finger  and  gave  to  Perdiocas.  Throughout 
the  army  the  tidings  0/  his  illness  spread  consternation ; 
old  grudges  were  all  forgotten  ;  his  veterans  forced  them- 
selves into  his  presence,  and  with  tears  bad 


bade  farewell  to 
their  general,  who  showed  by  signs  that  he  still  knew  them. 
A  few  hours  later  Alexander  died,  after  a  reign  of  less 
than  thirteen  years,  and  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
thirty-three. 

That  the  schemes  of  conquest  with  which  almost  to  the 
last  moment  he  had  been  absorbingly  busied  would,  if  he 
had  lived,  have  been  in  great  part  realised,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  unless  we  suppose  that  causes  were  at  work  which  at 
no  distant  period  would  have  disturbed  and  upset  the  balance 
of  his  military  judgment,  and  deprived  him  of  that  marvel- 
lous power  of  combination  and  of  shaping  means  to  cir- 
cuautaocea  in  which  Hannibal  and  Napoleon  are  perhaps 
Ms  only  peers.  It  would  be  rash  to  aey  that  such  a 
tokening  of  hi*  splendid  powers  might  not  have  been 


brought  about,  even  before  he  could  reach  middle  age,  by 
habits  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  history  of  his  later 
years,  were  fast  becoming  confirmed.  In  truth,  except  as 
a  general,  he  had  lost  the  balance  of  his  mind  already. 
The  ruling  despot  who  fancied  himself  a  god,  who  could 
thrust  a  pike  through  the  body  of  one  friend  and  sneer  at 
the  cries  drawn  forth  from  another  by  the  agonies  of 
torture,  was  already  far  removed  from  the  far-sighted 
prudence  of  the  politic  statesman  and  ruler.  His  con- 
quests served  great  ends;  and  before  he  set  out  on  his 
career  of  victory  he  may  have  had  a  distinct  vision  of  these 
ends.  Desire  for  knowledge ;  the  wish  to  see  new  forms 
of  human  and  animal  life;  the  curiosity  of  traversing 
unknown  lands,  of  laying  open  their  resources,  of  bringing 
them  all  within  the  limits  and  the  influence  of  the  Mace- 
donian, or,  as  he  preferred  to  put  it,  the  Greek  world ;  the 
eagerness  to  establish  over  all  known,  possibly  over  all 
unknown,  regions  a  mighty  centralised  empire,  which 
should  avail  itself  of  all  their  forces,  and  throw  down  the 
barriers  which  rendered  the  interchange  of  thoir  wealth 
impossible, — may  have  mingled  with  his  alleged  or  his  real 
purpose  01  avenging  on  the  Persian  king  the  misdoings  of 
Xerxes,  Darius,  and  Cyrus.  But  there  is  little  evidence  or 
none  that  these  motives  retained  their  power  undiminished 
as  he  advanced  further  on  his  path  of  victory,  while  there 
seems  to  be  evidence,  only  too  abundant,  that  all  other 
motives  were  gradually  and  even  fast  losing  strength  as 
the  lust  of  conquest  grew  with  his  belief  or  his  fancy  of 
hi*  superhuman  power  and  origin.  During  his  sojourn 
with  Aristotle  he  must  have  learnt  that  real  knowledge 
can  be  reached  and  good  government  insured  only  where 
there  is  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and  where  the 
people  obey  their  own  laws.  A  few  years  later  he  had 
come  to  look  on  Aristotle  as  an  enemy  to  be  punished 
with  scarcely  less  severity  than  Callisthenea.  But  at  the 
least  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  work  was  left  un- 
finished ;  possibly  he  may  have  regarded  it  as  little  more 
than  begun.  Looking  at  it  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
can  neither  shut  our  eyes  to  the  solid  benefits  accruing 
from  his  conquests  both  for  the  East  and  (he  West,  nor, 
in  spite  of  his  awful  crimes,  can  we  place  him  in  the  rank 
of  those  scourges  of  mankind  among  whom  Alaric  and 
Attila,  Genghis,  Timour,  and  Napoleon  stand  pre-eminent. 
Of  the  several  accounts  of  his  career  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  not  one,  unhappily,  is  strictly  contemporary  ; 
and  mere  fairness  calls  upon  us  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
a  doubt,  when  doubt  can  be  justly  entertained,  in  reference 
even  to  deeds  which  carry  with  them  an  unutterable  horror 
and  shame.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  with  a  higher 
sense  of  duty  Alexander  would  better  have  deserved  the 
title  of  Great ;  but  the  judgment  which  may  be  passed  on 
some  of  his  actions  cannot  affect  his  transcendent  glory  as 
the  most  consummate  general  of  ancient  times,  and  perhaps 
of  all  ages. 


For  an  examination  of  the  sourae  of  th«  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  sm  Freeman,  Historical  Essays,  second  aeries,  essay  v. 
The  history  itself  is  presented  in  various  aspects  by  Thirl  wall, 
HisUry  of  Greta,  chaps.  xlriL-lv. ;  Oroto,  uUory  of  Greece,  part 
ii.,  chaps.  xct-xdv.  :  Niebohr's  Leetmrtt  on  Ancient  History, 
lectures  xxdr.-lxxx. ;  Williams,  Lift  of  Alexander  the  Ortat;  fife 
Croix,  ,11111111  Critique  dee  Ancient  Hietoriens  <f  Alexandre  U 
Grand  j  Droyaen.  Geschichle  Alexander*  der  Grots**.  Bee  also 
Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  chap,  t  ;  Arnold,  History  of 
Some,  chap.  xxx.  For  the  geography  of  Alexander's  Indian  cam- 
paigns, sec  Cunningham's  Ancient  Geography  of  India;  and  foe  the 
sciantinc  reaolta  of  his  conquests,  liumbo   '>  Koemoe,  vol.  tt.. 

(aw.  a) 
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ALEXANDER  or  Aphlodisias,  the  most  celebrated 
of  tho  Greek  commentators  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
and  styled,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  6  itrtwh*' ifu  Fxpoti- 
tor.  He  was  a  native  of  Aphrodisias  in  Caria,  and  taught 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy  at  Athens  in  the  end  of  the 
2d  and  the  beginning  of  the  3d  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  Commentaries  by  Alexander  on  the  following  works 
of  Aristotle  are  still  extant: — The  Analyiica  Priora,  I.;  the 
Topica;  tinMeteorologica;  the  DeSenru; and  the  Metaphysial 
L-V.,  together  with  an  abridgment  of  what  he  wrote  on  the 
remaining  books  of  the  Metaphytiea.  His  commentaries 
were  greatly  esteemed  among  the  Arabians,  who  translated 
many  of  them.  There  are  also  several  original  writings 
by  Alexander  still  extant  The  most  important  of  theao 
are  a  work  On  Fatt,  in  which  he  argues  against  the  Stoic 
doctrine  of  necessity;  and  one  On  the  Soul,  in  which 
he  contends  that  the  undeveloped  reason  in  man  is 
material  (koD?  {A«6s),  and  inseparable  from  the  body.  He 
identified  the  active  intellect  7-0117x1*0*),  through  whose 
agency  the  potential  intellect  in  man  becomes  actual,  with 
God.  Several  of  Alexander's  works  were  published  in  the 
Aldine  edition  of  Aristotle,  Venice,  1495-98;  his  De  Fato 
and  De  Anima  were  printed  along  with  the  works  of  The- 
mistius  at  Venice,  1534;  the  former  work,  which  has  been 
translated  into  Latin  by  Grotius  and  also  by  Schulthcss, 
was  edited  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1824;  and  his  commentaries 
on  the  Metaphytica  by  Bonitz,  Berlin,  1847.  Nouri&son 
has  treated  of  his  doctrine  of  fate,  Paris,  1870. 

ALEXANDER  or  Hales  (Alexander  Halensib),  but- 
named  Doctor  Irrefragabiii*  and  Font  Vila,  a  celebrated 
English  theologian  of  the  1 3th  century.  Born  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  trained  in  the  monastery  of  Hales,  from  which 
he  takes  his  name,  he  was  early  raised  to  an  archdeaconry. 
Relinquishing  this  position,  however,  he  went,  like  most 
of  the  scholars  of  his  day,  to  study  at  the  university  of 
Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  became  cele- 
brated as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology.  Among 
his  pupils  was  Bonaventura;  but  it  is  evident  from  a 
comparison  of  dates  that  he  did  not  teach  Duns  Scot  us 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted  In 
1222,  when  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  Alexander  entered 
the  order  of  Minorite  Friars,  and  thenceforward  lived  in 
strict  seclusion.  He  refused,  however,  to  renounce  his 
degree  of  doctor,  and  wae  the  first  of  his  order  who  con- 
tinued to  bear  that  title  after  initiation.  He  died  in  1245, 
and  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Paris, 
where  he  had  spent  the  last  twenty-three  years  of  his  life. 
The  most  celebrated  work  of  Alexander  was  his  Summa 
Thcologia  (Nuremberg,  1452;  Venice,  1576),  undertaken 
by  the  orders  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  and  approved  by 
Alexander  IV.,  after  he  had  submitted  it  to  the  examina- 
tion of  seventy  learned  theologians  as  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion for  all  the  schools  in  Christendom.  Based  on  the 
Sentence*  of  Peter  Lombard,  it  is  divided  into  four  parts; 
the  first  treating  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity; 
the  second  of  the  creation  and  of  the  various  orders  of 
creatures ;  the  third  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  the  law,  and  grace ;  and  the  fourth  of 
tho  sacraments.  The  form  is  that  of  question  and  answer, 
and  the  method  is  rigidly  scholastic. 

ALEXANDER  or  Traixes  (Alexander  Traluantjs), 
a  medical  writer,  was  a  native  of  Trail cs,  a  city  of  Lydia, 
and  lived  probably  about  tho  middle  of  the  6th  century. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  work,  divided  into  twelve  books,  in 
which  he  treats  of  bodily  distempers.  He  was  the  first  to 
open  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  use  cantharides  as  a  blister 
for  the  gout  Dr  Freind,  in  his  Uutory  of  Phytic,  styles 
him  one  of  the  most  valuablo  authors  since  the  time  of 
Dippoc  rates. 

»•«  »lso  Dr  MUirarda  Trallianu*  JUvirbccnt;  or,  An 


of  Alexander  Tmttian,  on*  of  Ou  Ortek  Writer*  tXat  fourWud 
a/Ur  Oalen,  bring  a  Supplement  to  Dr  FtcinSi  History  of  Wjw, 
London,  1734,  Svo.  The  Greek  Uxt  of  his  principal  work  was  ant 
publiabed  by  Jac  Goupylin,  Lntet  1543,  lot  It  wi 
sad  was  then  accompanied  with  a  Latin  veraioa  by  Jo.  Gu 
Dull,  15S0,  Svo.  He  U  like*  iae  tha  aufhor  of  an  epiatle  on 
De  lumoriei*.  which  waa  published,  in  Creek  and  Latin,  by  Ucr- 
curialia,  in  bis  Varia*  Ltetionet,  Yenet  1570,  4 to. 

ALEXANDER  BALAS  (a  surname  that  probably 
means  "  lord"),  a  man  of  low  birth  who  professed  to  be 
the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  eventually  became 
king  of  Syria.  His  claims  were  recognised  by  the  Romans, 
who  desired  to  revenge  themselves  on  Demetrius  Suter; 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  king  of  Egypt  and 
other  monarcha.  Demetrius  was  at  first  victorious,  but  in 
150  B.  c.  was  slain  in  battle,  and  Balas  obtained  possess  ion 
of  the  kingdom.  The  new  king  soon  made  himself  hateful 
to  his  subjects  by  his  voluptuousness  and  debauchery,  and 
this  encouraged  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  eldest  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  to  claim  his  father's  crown.  Alexander 
took  the  field  against  him,  but  was  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  fled  to  Abas  in  Arabia,  where  he  was  murdered 
by  the  emir,  with  whom  he  had  sought  refuge,  145  B.C. 

ALEXANDER  JANNjEUS,  king  of  the  Jews,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Aristobulus  in  104  b.c,  and  died  in 
79  B.C.  His  reign,  which  he  commenced  by  putting  to 
death  one  of  his  brothers  who  claimed  tho  throne,  was 
disgraced  by  the  cruelties  that  he  perpetrated  in  order  to 
keep  himself  in  power. 

ALEXANDER  SEVERUS,  Roman  emperor.  Sea 
Sevekus, 

ALEXANDER  was  the  name  of  eight  Popes: — 

Alexander  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded  Evaristus  in 
103  or  109  A.D.,  and,  according  to  Eusebius,  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Hadrian  in  the  year  119.  Catholic 
writers  ascribe  to  him  the  introduction  of  holy  water,  and 
of  the  custom  of  mixing  sacramental  wine  with  water. 

Alexander  II.,  whose  family  name  was  Antdma 
Baggio,  was  born  at  Milan,  and  occupied  the  papal  chair 
from  1061  to  1073.  He  had  previously,  as  bishop  of 
Lucca,  been  an  energetic  coadjutor  with  Hildebrand  in 
endeavouring  to  suppress  simony,  and  to  enforce  the 
celibacy  of  tho  clergy;  and  his  efforts  to  augment  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  see  prepared  the  way  for  the  com- 
plete ascendancy  which  was  established  by  his  celebrated 
successor.  The  imperial  sanction  being  withheld  from 
Alexander's  election,  a  council  at  Basle  chose  as  anti-pope 
Cadolaus,  bishop  of  Parma,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Honorius  II.,  and  marched  to  Rome.  He  waa  deposed, 
however,  by  a  council  held  at  Mantua,  and  Alexander's  posi- 
tion remained  unchallenged  Alexander  was  succeeded  by 
his  associate  Hildebrand,  who  took  tho  title  of  Gregory  VIL 

Alexander  III.  {Rolando  Jianvci  of  Siena),  cardinal 
and  chancellor  of  the  Roman  church,  was  elected  to  the 
popedom  in  1159,  and  reigned  until  1181.  His  career  is 
of  great  historical  importance  on  account  of  the  vigour  and 
ultimate  success  with  which  he  carried  out  the  ideas  and 
policy  of  Hildebrand  in  opposition  to  Frederick  Barbarossa 
and  Henry  1L  of  England.  Three  anti-popes  (V'ct°r 1V_, 
1159;  Pascal  III.,  1164;  Calixtua  ILL,  1168;  were  con- 
firmed by  the  German  emperor  in  succession.  Alexander, 
however,  steadfastly  maintained  his  rights,  though  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  France  between  tho  years  1162 
and  1165.  The  contest  between  pope  and  emperor  was 
continued  with  Tarying  fortune  until,  on  the  29th  May 
1176,  Frederick  waa  decisively  defeated  at  Legnano,  when 
ho  at  once  withdrew  his  support  from  the  anti-pope  and 
submitted  to  Alexander.  On  the  1st  August  1177  the 
emperor  yielded  the  customary  homage  to  the  pope  at 
'V'juice  by  kissing  his  foot,  and  was  freed  from  the  baa  of 
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excommunication  under  which  he  had  been  placed  ten 
year*  previously;  There  seems  to  be  no  historical  autho- 
rity for  the  common  story  that  during  the  ceremony 
Alexander  placed  his  foot  upon  the  emperor's  neck. 

In  England  the  papal  supremacy  was  strenuously  main- 
tained against  Henry  I L  by  Thomas  a  Becket  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  Germany,  the  struggle  was  protracted  and 
severe,  but  in  the  end  the  victory  lay  with  the  pope. 
A  Becket  was  canonised  soon  after  his  assassination,  and 
Henry  LL  was  compelled  to  submit  to  a  humiliating 
A.  contest  with  William  the  Lion  of  Scotland, 
'  on  instituting  hia  chaplain  Hugo,  and  not 
the  papal  nominee,  into  the  see  of  St  Andrews,  ended  in 
the  excommunication  of  the  king  in  1181. 

Alexander  introduced  several  important  changes  in  the 
Tministration  of  the  church.  Chief 
i  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  canonisa- 
tion to  the  pope  alone,  the  still-existing  law  requiring  the 
Totes  of  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals  for  a  valid  papal  elec- 
tion, and  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  aril  control 
and  of  church  lands  from  civil  burdens.  Several  of  these 
measures  were  ratified  by  the  third  general  council  of  the 
Lateran,  summoned  by  Alexander  in  1179. 

Alexander  IV.,  Count  Smaldo  da  Segni,  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Ostia,  occupied  the  papal  chair  from  December 
1254  till  his  death  in  May  1261.  He  seems  to  have  been 
of  a  weak  character,  and  in  the  struggle  against  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen,  which  he  inherited  from  his  predecessors, 
be  did  little  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  papacy.  The 
opposition  which  he  offered  to  Manfred,  natural  son  of 
Frederick  IL,  proved  unavailing,  although  he  obtained  the 
aid  of  England  by  promising  the  disputed  sovereignty  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  to-  the  English  Prince  Edward.  Manfred 
was  crowned  king  at  Palermo  in  1258,  and  in  1260  he 
invaded  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  compelled  the  pope 
to  recognise  him  as  legitimate  sovereign.  The  ecclesiastical 
administration  of  Alexander  was  signalised  by  his  efforts 
to  unite  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition  in  France  (1255),  and  by  tho 
support  he  gavo  to  the  orders  of  Mendicant  friars.  The 
last  years  of  his  pontificate  were  passed  at  Viterbo,  where 
he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  account  of  the  violent 
struggles  at  Rome  between  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
the  Ghibellines. 

Axsxahdkb  Y.  (Pietro  PhUargx),  a  native  of  Candia, 
enjoyed,  the  dignity  of  Pope  for  only  ten  months,  from  tho 
26th  June  1409  to  the  3d  May  1410.  Born  of  poor 
parentage,  he  owed  his  admission  to  a  religious  house  to  a 
Franciscan  monk,  who  noticed  him  begging.  He  studied 
St  Paris  and  Oxford,  where  he  acquired  such  reputation 
for  scholarship,  that  on  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  rapidly 
promoted  from  dignity  to  dignity.  In  1402  he  was 
appointed,  through  tho  influence  of  Galeazio  Viaconti,  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Milan,  and  in  1405  he  was  made  a 
cardinal  by  Innocent  VII.  The  council  of  Pisa,  after 
deposing  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.,  elected  him 
pope  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  set  himself  to 
reform  the  abuses  of  the  church.  The  weakness  of  his 
character  and  the  shortness  of  his  pontificate,  however, 
prevented  anything  effectual  being  done.  He  died,  as  was 
of 'poison  administered  by  Balthasar 
his  successor  under  the  title  of  John 


AxaxsJTDKB  VL  (Rodrigo  Borgia),  memorable  as  the 
most  characteristic  incarnation  of  the  bocular  spirit  of  the 
papacy  of  the  15th  century,  was  born  at  Xativa  in 
Valencia,  1st  January  -1451.  His  biographers  all  but 
unanimously  assert  hia  patronymic  to  have  been  Lenruoli 
fin  its  original  Valencian  form,  Llancol),  and  the  name  of 
Konria  for  more  properly  Borja)  to  have  been  assumed  on 


his  adoption  by  his  maternal  uncle.  Francisco  Eacolano, 
however,  a  compatriot,  positively  affirms  (Cronica,  lib.  vi 
cap;  S3),  that  Llancol  was  hia  mother's  name,  and  that  his 
father  was  Giofre  Borja.  It  is  also  disputed  whether  he 
originally  followed  the  legal  or  the  military  profession ; 
the  former  appears  more  probable.  In  either  case,  his 
career  was  determined  by  his  uncle's  elevation  to  the 
papacy  as  Calixtus  ILL,  8th  April  1455,  and  his  own 
immediate  summons  to  Rome,  where  he  was  reserved  in 
petto  as  cardinal  in  the  ensuing  February,  publicly  pro- 
moted in  September,  and  by  an  unparalleled  act  of  nepotism 
elevated  to  the  lucrative  and  dignified  office  of  vice- 
chancellor  in  the  following  July.  He  also  succeeded  his 
uncle  as  archbishop  of  Valencia.  An  elder  brother,  Pedro 
Luis,  was  made  generalissimo  of  the  papal  forces  by  land 
and  sea.  The  animosity  created  by  so  invidious  an  exalta- 
tion prepared  Hodrigo's  subsequent  feud  with  the  Roman 
patriciate.  For  the  moment  he  was  all-powerful,  and 
the  letters  of  that  dexterous  courtier  iEneaa  Sylvius  attest 
the  importance  attached  to  his  good  word  We  must  hers 
notice  the  ridiculous  fiction  concerning  the  parentage  of 
Borgia's  natural  children,  which  owes  its  currency  to  the 
uncritical  credulity  of  Gordon,  his  first  formal  biographer. 
An  anonymous  MS.  romance,  professing  to  record  the 
secret  history  of  tho  Borgia  family,  exists  in  many  Italian 
libraries  ;  a  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Gordon  fell 
in  with  this  fiction,  and  whether  from  lack  of  judgment  or 
love  of  marvel,  adopted  it  into  his  narrative.  According 
to  this  version,  Rodrigo,  when  summoned  to  Rome,  was 
living  with  a  beautiful  Valencian  courtesan,  Rosa  Vanozza, 
by  whom  he  had  already  had  several  children.  Despatch- 
ing his  family  to  Venice  under  the  care  of  a  major-domo, 
he  entered  upon  a  course  of  austere  hypocrisy,  designed  to 
secure  his  exaltation  to  the  papacy,  thus  remaining  apart 
from  his  mistress  and  children  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years  I  This  legend,  originally  circulated  as  a  prime  piece 
of  scandal,  has  been  accepted  as  a  vindication  by  Rodrigo 's 
apologists.  Vanozza,  they  contend,  was  not  his  concubine 
but  his  wife,  and  her  decease  must  have  preceded  hie  ordi- 
nation :  Caesar  and  Lucrotia  were  consequently  legitimate. 
The  Abb6  Ollivier  goes  a  step  further  still,  and  disposes 
of  two  scandals  at  a  stroke  by  identifying  Vanotza  with 
Giulia  Farnese,  whose  charms,  during  Alexander's  pontifi- 
cate forty  years  afterwards,  notoriously  procured  her 
brother's  elevation  to  the  cardinalate.  It  is  sufficient  to 
reply  that  in  this  case  the  beautiful  Lucretia  must  have 
espoused  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  at  forty,  and  have  borne 
him  children  at  sixty.  The  date  of  Caaar's  birth,  more- 
over is  known  to  an  hour,  being  fixed  by  the  horoscope 
preserved  in  Junctions  (torn.  L  p.  171)  at  18th  September 
1475.  Nor  is  the  history  of  Vanozza  any  longer  a  secret 
It  is  known  that  her  family  name  was  LV  Cattanei ;  that 
after  bearing  five  children  to  Alexander  she  was  twice 
married,  on  each  occasion  to  a  petty  official  about  the  papal 
court ;  that  she  possessed  houses  and  other  property  in 
Rome ;  that  she  survived  Alexander  many  years,  and  made 
use  of  the  name  of  Borgia  (Revmont,  Bd  3,  pp.  202,  203). 

The  fortune  of  the  Borgia  brothers  seemed  menaced 
with  eclipse  on  the  death  of  their  uncle,  8th  August  1458. 
Pedro  Luis,  who  had  incurred  the  bitter  enmity  of  the 
Orsini  family,  escaped  under  the  escort  of  Cardinal  Barbo 
to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  a  fever  soon  carried  him  off. 
Rodrigo  remained  for  the  conclave.  No  papal  election  is 
mora  dramatically  narrated  in  that  edifying  collection, 
Conclavi  de"  PonUfici  Jtomani,  than  the  one  which  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  .(Eneas  Sylvius  (Pius  IL)  Borgia's  share 
in  it  had  earned  Pius's  gratitude ;  he  was,  nevertheless, 
compelled  to  submit  to  some  diminution  of  the  authority 
and  emoluments  of  the  vice-chancellorship ;  and  a  subse- 
quent indiscretion  in  the  too  public  indulgence  of  his 
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taste  for  female  society  while  discharging  a  legation  at 
Siena  procured  him  one  of  the  severest  reprimands  ever 
addressed  to  a  cardinal  by  a  pope.  Pius's  reproof  is  pre- 
served in  Raynaldus  (Append,  ad  ann.  1460,  num.  31), 
and  alone  refutes  the  fiction  of  Borgia's  religious  hypocrisy. 
Cardinal  Barbo,  however,  who  succeeded  as  Paul  IL,  was 
the  same  spirited  patrician  who  had  befriended  the  Borgias 
in  their  hour  of  need,  and  his  ostentatious  pontificate 
ushered  in  the  era  of  Rodrigo's  unbroken  prosperity. 
"  He  is,"  writes  at  this  time  Caspar  Veronensia  (Muratori, 
torn,  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  1037),  "a  comely  man  of  cheerful 
countenance  and  honeyed  discourse,  who  gains  the  affec- 
tions of  all  the  women  he  admires,  and  attracts  them  as  the 
loadstone  docs  iron  ;  it  is  indeed  supposed  that  he  proceeds 
no  further."    A  supposition  rather  pious  than  probable. 

On  the  death  of  the  jovial  Paul  (1471),  Borgia  is  men- 
tioned, along  with  Cardinals  Orsino  and  Gonzaga,  as  one 
of  the  three  who  chiefly  contributed  to  place  the  tiara  on 
tie  brows  of  the  then  famous  preacher  and  exemplary 
ascetic  Sixtus  IV.,  who  immediately  (per  fvgyirt  ringrati- 
tudint)  bestowed  on  him  the  opulent  abbey  of  Subiaco, 
and  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal-bishop.  About 
the  same  time  must  have  commenced  his  intimacy  with 
Vanozza.    In  1473  he  undertook  a  legation  to  Spain, 
avowedly  with  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  diocese  and  of 
composing  differences  between  the  kings  of  Castile  and 
Portugal,  but  in  reality  to  display  his  magnificence  to  his 
countrymea    His  demeanour  on  this  occasion  is  repre- 
sented ia  tho  most  unfavourable  light  by  the  cardinal  of 
Pavia,  who  had  previously  composed  for  him  that  elegant 
oration  to  his  Valencian  flock  which  the  Abbe  OUivier 
has  the  simplicity  to  attribute  to  Borgia  himself.  The 
cardinal,  however,  ia  too  much  of  a  time-server  and  a 
rhetorician  for  his  account  to  be  altogether  trustworthy. 
More  certain  is  the  occurrence  of  a  tremendous  tempest  on 
Borgia's  return,  in  which  part  of  his  retinue  perished, 
while  he  himself  narrowly  escaped.    Innocent  VIII.,  the 
successor  of  Sixtus,  owed  his  election  to  Borgia's  coalition 
with  the  late  pope's  nephew,  and  the  fortune*  of  the 
former  remained  unimpaired  throughout  his  tranquil  ponti- 
ficate. The  long  malady  which  terminated  it  afforded  scope 
for  the  intrigues  of  aspirants  to  the  succession  ;  and  when 
the  cardinals  entered  into  conclave  (August  1492),  already 
the  rumour  ran  that  a  Spaniard  would  be  pope.  The 
simoniac&I  character  of  the  elect  ion  is  indisputable.  We 
need  not  believe  that  tho   opulent  and  high-spirited 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza  was  tempted  with  four  mule-loads 
of  silver,  but  his  instant  elevation  to  tho  vice-chancellorship 
speaks  for  itself.  Cardinal  Orsino  was  bought  with  Borgia's 
palace  in  Rome ;  Cardinal  Colonna  with  the  abbey  of 
Subiaco ;  money  gained  the  minor  members  of  the  Sacred 
College ;  five  cardinals  alone  are  recorded  as  incorruptible. 
Borgia's  uneasiness  was  betrayed  by  his  hasty  assumption 
of  the  pontifical  vestments,  and  premature  announcement 
of  the  election  to  the  expectant  crowd    He  assumed  the 
name  of  Alexander  VL    Hia  allocution  to  the  cardinals 
breathed  spirit  and  diirnity :  an  admonitory  discourse  to 
his  son  Caesar,  which  may  bo  read  in  Gordon,  is  an  inven- 
tion of  the  anonymous  romancer.    The  pomp  of  hia  coro- 
nation far  surpassed  preceding  examples,  and  tho  compli- 
ments of  foreign  ambassadors  on  the  majesty  of  his  mien 
and  the  maturity  of  his  wisdom  were  echoed  by  a  public 
accustomed  to  simony,  relieved  at  their  deliverance  from 
a  period  of  anarchy,  and  sensible  of  their  need  of  a  firmer 
hand.   This  hope  Alexander  justified  and  surpassed.  Ere 
long  he  had  divided  Romo  into  judicial  districts,  placed  a 
magistrate  at  tho  head  of  each,  and  himself  established  a 
weekly  audience,  at  which,  by  the  admission  of  the  mal- 
content Infessura,  "  he  administered  justice  after  a  marvcl- 
uaeort." 


Alexander's  pontificate  might  have  beeu  leas  eventful 
but  for  a  circumstance  beyond  his  control.  The  political 
system  of  Italy  was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  Ludovico 
the  Moor,  anxious  to  confirm  himself  in  his  ill-gotten 
duchy  of  Milan,  was  already  tempting  the  French  monarch 
across  the  Alps  by  the  bait  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
As  of  old  in  Greece,  so  now  dissensions  and  political  cor- 
ruption were  about  to  cast  down  the  civilisation  of  Italy 
at  the  feet  of  the  stranger.  The  passion  for  family 
aggrandisement  on  this  occasion  impelled  Alexander  to  a 
patriotic  course.  His  third  son  Giofr6  had  espoused  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  received 
as  dower  the  principality  of  Squillace,  When,  therefore, 
the  French  envoys  demanded  the  investiture  of  Naples, 
they  met  with  a  flat  refusal  This  encouraged  Alexander's 
enemies.  Cardinal  del  la  Revere  (Julius  IL)  withdrew 
from  the  papal  court,  seized  upon  Ostia,  and  from  thence 
addressed  urgent  appeals  to  the  Frenoh  king  to  march 
upon  Rome,  convene  a  council,  and  purge  Christendom  of 
the  eimoniacal  pope.  On  this  aide  Alexander  felt  himself 
indeed  vulnerable.  Casting  about  for  alliances,  he  de- 
spatched an  envoy  to  the  Sultan;  the  ambassador  was 
arrested  as  he  returned  with  a  favourable  reply ;  and  the 
publication  of  his  instructions  created  a  fresh  scandal. 
Others  still,  had  Roman  manners  been  less  lax,  might  hsvt 
arisen  from  the  marriage  of  the  pope's  acknowledged 
daughter  Lucretia  to  the  Lord  of  Pesaro,  under  the 


of  his  second  son  Ctesar  to  the  cordinolate  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  unblushing  perjury  being  employed  to  conceal 
his  illegitimate  birth.  Yet,  at  the  same  period,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  history  as  the 
undisputed  bestower  of  kingdoms  and  the  ultimate  tribunal 
of  appeal  for  Christian  nations.  Spain  and  Portugal 
resorted  to  him  for  the  adjustment  of  their  claims  to  the 
New  World ;  and  by  tracing  a  line  upon  a  map  ha  dis- 
posed of  three-fourths  of  the  human  race.  Never,  accord- 
ing to  medieval  ideas,  had  a  pope  exerted  his  prerogative 
with  equal  grandeur ;  but  the  mcduevol  conception  of  the 
papacy  was  passing  away,  and  no  one's  faith  in  it  was 
feebler  than  the  pope's. 

Charles  VIIL  passed  the  Alps  in  the  autumn  of  1494  ; 
city  after  city  fell  before  him,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
Rome  was  added  to  tho  number.  Alexander  had  retired 
into  the  castle  of  St  Angela  His  deposition  was  uni- 
versally expected,  most  of  all  by  himself.  But  Charles's 
minister,  Briconnot,  had  been  gained  by  the  promise  of  a 
cardinal's  hat  On  16th  January  the  reconciliation  of 
king  and  pontiff  was  officially  celebrated:  they  rode 
together  through  the  city;  but  distrust  still  prevailed 
between  them.  With  really  surprising  firmness  Alexander 
continued  to  refuse  the  investiture  of  Nsplea,  with  which 
Charles  may  have  thought  himself  able  to  dispense. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  more  rapid  than  his 
conquest,  except  his  loss  of  that  kingdom.  By  March  the 
triumph  of  the  French  seemed  complete :  on  6th  July 
their  retreating  army  cut  its  way  through  the  Italian  hosts 
at  Taro  in  Upper  Italy ;  on  7th  July  the  King  of  Naples 
re-entered  his  capital  Nothing  remained  of  the  French 
incursion  except  a  fatal  contagion,  and  the  more  fatal 
revelation  of  the  weakness  of  Italy. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  left  Alexander  at  liberty  to 
pursue  what  must  have  been  tho  main  object  of  any  pope 
of  intelligence  and  spirit  in  his  place— the  extirpation  of 
the  petty  feudal  vassals  of  the  church,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  temporal  independence  of  the  papacy.  This 
was  in  truth  but  a  phase  of  the  great  struggle  of  the 
crown  and  the  people  against  the  aristocracy,  universally 
a  characteristic  of  that  age;  but  the  pope's  principal  motive 
was  unquestionably  the  insatiable  appetite  of  family 
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Aggrandisement.  "  The  mcurabie  vise,  however,  of  his 
policy  waa  imposed  upon  him  by  the  lack  of  men  and 
money  to  carry  it  into  effect.  To  obtain  the  former,  he 
was  compelled  to  incline  alternately  to  France  and  Spain, 
degrading  the  majesty  of  the  Holy  See,  and  forfeiting  his 
liberty  of  action  aa  a  member  of  the  Italian  body  politic, 
The  finances  bad  to  be  recruited  by  the  sale  of  offices  and 
spiritual  privileges  of  every  kind.  Such  practices  had  long 
been  prevalent  at  Rome,  but  never  had  they  attained  the 
enormity,  the  effrontery,  or  the  method  imparted  to  them 
by  Alexander. 

His  enterprise  was  at  first  unfortunate.  After  some 
petty  successes  the  papal  forces  were  routed  by  the  Orsini, 
January  1497.  Spanish  aid  was  invoked ;  the  Great 
Captain  checked  the  Orsini  and  recovered  Ostia.  Alex- 
ander's spirits  rose  ;  on  7th  June  he  alienated  Benevento 
in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Gandia.  That 
day  week  the  duke  disappeared ;  his  body,  pierced  with 
wounds,  was  soon  found  in  the  Tiber.  The  public  voice 
attributed  the  murder  to  the  pope's  second  son,  the 
Cardinal  Caesar  Borgia,  but  on  no  other  grounds  than  his 
capability  of  any  atrocity,  and  the  gain  that  accrued  to 
him  by  this.  Some  historians  know  what  he  said  to  the 
pope  in  confessing  his  fratricide,  and  can  report  the  pope's 
rejoinder;  so  is  history  written.  Alexander  secluded 
himself  in  a  passion  of  grief.  He  talked  of  abdication, 
and  actually  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
abases  of  the  Church.  While  it  ineffectually  deliberated 
on  reforms,  the  stake  was  preparing  for  a  real  reformer. 
The  history  of  Savonarola  must  be  related  elsewhere ;  it 
can  only  be  said  here  that  Alexander  appears  to  have  been 
most  unwilling  to  proceed  against  him,  and  only  to  have 
consented  to  do  so  when  the  Dominican's  hostile  attitude 
rendered  further  forbearance  impossible. 

Caesar  Borgia,  meanwhile,  was  bent  on  improving  the 
opportunity  which  ho  had  found  or  made.    Three  months 
after  Savonarola's  death  he  propounded  to  the  assembled 
cardinals  his  desire  to  renounce  ecclesiastical  orders  for  his 
soul's  health,  and  was  soon  at  liberty  to  contract  a  royal 
alliance.    After  encountering  a  refusal  from  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Naples  he  repaired  to  France,  and  there 
(May  1499)  espoused  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Navarre, 
receiving  the  title  of  Duke  of  Yalentinois  from  the  French 
king.    Lucre tia  also  benefited  by  her  family's  enlarged 
views ;  her  alliance  with  the  lord  of  Pesaro  waa  dissolved 
on  a  pretext  of  nullity,  and  she  married  the  Duke  of 
Biseeglia,  a  natural  son  of  the  King  of  Naples.'   This  had 
occurred  a  year  previously,  when  Alexander  still  attached 
weight  to  the  Neapolitan. alliance  ;  but  the  political  horizon 
waa  now  changed    In  October  1499  a  French  army  crossed 
the  Alps  and  conquered  Lombardy,  almost  without  resist- 
ance.    The  watchword  was  thus  given  for  the  papal 
campaign  in  the  Romagna.     Caterina  Sforza,  regent 
of  Imola  and  Forli,  received  a  summons  to  discharge 
certain  arrears  long  owing  to  her  suzerain.    Casear  Borgia 
followed  with  an  army  on  the  heels  of  the  messenger,  and 
although  the  intrepid  princess  defended  herself  stoutly  by 
sword  and  poison,  she  waa  compelled  to  succumb  to  the 
"Gonfalonier  of  the  Church."    The  Borgias*  enterprise 
coincided  fortunately  with  the  commencement  (according 
to  the  then  method  of  reckoning)  of  the  new  century 
and  the  mighty  concourse  of  pilgrims  to  Rome  for  the 
jubilee,  each  representing  some  substantial  contribution  to 
the  papal  exchequer.    France  and  Spain,  meanwhile,  had 
concerted  their  secret  arrangement  for  the  dispossession  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  Casear  Borgia  prepared  to  remove 
the  only  obstacle  to  his  own  participation  in  it.    In  July 
1600  the  Duke  of  Biseeglia,  Lucretia's  Neapolitan  husband, 
was  attacked  by  assassins  in  broad  day,  and  left  desper- 
ately wounded    The  pope  placed  guards  over  the  prince ; 


Lucre  tia  and  her  sister-in-law  prepared  his  food  to  avoid 
poison;  but  none  the  leas  "quum  ex  vulneribus  sibi 
datis  mori  noluiaset" — Alphonso  of  Biseeglia  was  strangled 
by  men  in  masks.  "All  Rome,"  writes  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  "trembles  before  the  duke."  The  worst 
times  of  tho  empire  seemed  returned,  even  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  amphitheatre,  where  Cauar,  whose  tastes 
were  those  of  a  Spaniard,  despatched  six  bulls  successively, 
severing  the  head  of  one  from  the  shoulders  at  a  stroke. 
The  pope  looked  on  helplessly  at  the  Frankenstein  of  his 
own  creation ;  "  he  loves  and  hugely  fears  his  son," 
reports  the  Venetian,  who  adds  that  Caesar  had  pursued 
his  father's  favourite  secretary  to  his  arms,  and  there 
butchered  him,  the  pope's  robe  being  saturated  with  the 
gushing  blood  Alexander's  easy  temper  stood  him  in 
good  stead  "  The  pope,"  according  to  the  same  authority, 
"  grows  younger  every  day,  and  is  extremely  cheerful ; 
his  cares  and  troubles  endure  only  for  a  night;  he  thinks 
continually  of  aggrandising  his  children — ne  d'altro  ha 
euro."  In  his  conversations  with  foreign  envoys  ho 
excused  his  son's  violence  as  the  error  of  youth.  "  Tho 
duke,"  he  said,  "  is  really  a  good  fellow ;  it  is  only  a  pity 
that  he  cannot  endure  to  be  offended"  Lucretia  is 
extolled  by  all  as  "  lovely,  discreet,  and  bountiful." 
Rumour,  indeed,  imputed  to  her  an  incestuous  connection 
with  her  brother ;  but  this  aspersion,  like  all  others  upon 
her,  is  to  this  day  utterly  destitute  of  proof. 

"These  devils  cannot  be  cast  out  by  holy  water," 
Cardinal  Juan  Borgia  had  formerly  reported  of  the  turbu- 
lent occupants  of  the  Romagna.  The  experiment  of  casting 
out  Satan  by  Beelzebub  remained  to  be  tried  7n  April 
1501  Caesar  entered  upon  his  second  campaign,  and  by 
perfidy  or  force  quickly  added  Fesaro,  Rimini,  and  Faenza 
to  his  former  possessions.  Attentive  to  the  maxims  of 
sagacious  tyranny,  he  governed  with  substantial  justice. 
If  his  coffers  had  to  be  filled  by  oppression,  the  odium 
would  be  cast  on  some  subordinate  agent,  whoso  body, 
his  mission  fulfilled  would  be  found  dismembered  in 
the  market-place.  France  and  Spain,  meanwhile,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spoliation  of  the  defenceless  king  of  Naples, 
and  Caesar  (July  1501)  shared  in  the  conquest  and  the 
booty.  In  September  Alexander  himself  undertook  a 
campaign  against  the  Colonnas,  and  humbled  those  haughty 
patricians  by  the  capture  of  all  their  castles.  Lucretia,  to 
tho  general  scandal,  represented  him  in  his  absence.  Worse 
scandals  were  in  store,  could  we  implicitly  credit  tho  con- 
temporary diarist's  account  of  the  scenes  enacted  in  tho 
apostolic  palace  after  Alexander's  retura^but  the  passage 
is  probably  interpolated  At  this  period  the  papal  court 
was  engrossed  with  preparations  for  Lucretia's  marriage  to 
Alphonso,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  which  was  celebrated 
by  proxy  in  December.  The  pope's  daughter,  cardinals 
and  prelates  in  her  train,  undertook  a  stately  progress 
through  Italy  to  Ferrara,  where  ahe  was  received  with 
extraordinary  splendour.  Fiombino  was  reduced  at  this 
time,  and  in  July  Caesar  treacherously  rendered  himself 
master  of  Urbino.  Immediately  afterwards  his  power 
received  a  severe  shock  from  the  defection  of  his  principal 
eondotHeri  Caesar  temporised  until,  to  the  admiration  of 
Machiavelli,  then  Florentine  envoy  at  his  camp,  his  adver- 
saries were  decoyed  into  bis  hands,  seized  "id  executed 
(31st  December  1502).  The  news  gave  the  Bignal  at  Rome 
for  the  arrest  of  the  Orsini  and  tho  occupation  of  their 
castles ;  that  was  the  humiliation  of  the  Roman  aristocracy 
completed  Cardinal  Orsino  was  committed  to  Saint 
Angelo,  where  the  services  of  the  papal  master  of  the 
ceremonies  were  toon  required  for  his  interment  "  But 
I,"  remarks  Burcardus  with  quaint  naivete,  "  turned  the 
business  over  to  my  assistant,  for  I  did  not  want  to  know 
more  than  was  good  for  me."   It  must  be  owned  that  in 
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that  agb  it  would  hare  been  impossible  to  bring  a  cardinal 
publicly  to  the  block.  This  apology  doca  not  apply  to  the 
charges  of  secret  poisoning  which  hare  mainly  given  the 
Borgiaa  their  sinister  celebrity,  and  which  became  fearfully 
rife  in  Alexander's  latter  years.  They  are  unproved  as  yet, 
but  are  certainly  countenanced  by  the  opulence  of  the 
supposed  victims,  and  the  avidity  with  which  the  pope 
pounced  opon  their  effects,  especially  in  the  case  of  his 
rapacious  datary,  Cardinal  Ferrari 

By  May  1503  Spain  had  dispossessed  France  of  her 
share  of  ill-gotten  Naples.  A  general  war  seemed  imminent ; 
Alexander  and  Cassar  leaned  to  the  side  of  Spain.  The 
Sacred  College  was  already  full  of  Spanish  cardinals,  docile 
instruments  of  their  countryman,  and  Alexander  might  well 
deem  that  he  had  fettered  the  Church  to  the  fortune  of  his 
house.  Men  looked  for  the  proclamation  of  Caesar  as  king 
of  Romagna,  and  the  division  of  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  power.  The  ancient  mutual  relations  of  pope 
and  emperor  would  have  been  revived,  but  on  the  nar»"  w 
area  of  Central  Italy.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  On  the 
morning  of  12th  August  "  Pope  Alexander  felt  ill;*  so  did 
Cxsar  Borgia.  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  snpper 
given  to  the  ten  cardinals  in  the  villa,  and  the  fatal 
exchange  of  the  poisoned  flask.  This  picturesque  tale  is 
almost  certainly  a  fiction.  An  attempt  to  destroy  ten 
cardinals  at  once  is  inconceivable ;  it  would  be  easier  to 
believe  Cardinal  Castellesi's  assertion  thst  he  was  to  have 
been  the  victim,  as  his  sickness  at  the  time  is  confirmed 
from  an  independent  source.  But  his  character  does  not 
stand  high,  and  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder,  as  described 
by  himself,  differ  totally  from  Alexander's,  which  were  those 
of  an  ordinary  Roman  fever.  The  progress  of  the  pope's 
malady  may  be  minutely  traced  in  the  diary  of  Burcardus 
and  the  despatches  of  the  Ferrareae  envoy.  He  expired 
on  the  evening  of  18th  August,  duly  provided  with  all  the 
needful  sacraments  of  the  Church.  From  his  own  point 
of  view  his  life  probably  appeared  fortunate  and  glorious; 
but  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs  is  ever  dramatically 
illustrated  by  the  death  of  a  pope.  Ere  the  corpse  was 
cold  the  pontifical  apartments  were  pillaged  by  the 
satellites  of  Cesar  Borgia ;  at  the  funeral  a  brawl  between 
priests  and  soldiers  left  it  exposed  in  the  body  of  the 
church ;  when  placed  before  the  altar,  its  shocking  decom- 
position confirmed  the  surmise  of  poison  ;  finally,  stripped 
of  its  cerements  and  wrapped  in  an  old  carpet,  it  was  forced, 
with  blows  and  jeers,  into  a  narrow  coffin,  and  flung  into 
an  obscure  vault.  The  remains  were  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Spanish  church  of  St  Mary  of  Montscrrat, 
where  they  repose  at  this  day. 

Alexander  has  become  a  myth,  and  his  "acts"  are  in 
some  respects  almost  as  legendary  as  those  of  the  primitive 
saints  ard  martyrs.  The  peculiar  odium  attached  to  his 
memory  rests  partly  on  the  charge  of  incest,  of  which  he 
must  be  acquitted;  partly  on  that  of  secret  poisoning, 
which  is  at  least  not  established;  partly  on  the  confusion 
between  his  actions  and  Caesar  Borgia's.  Nearly  every- 
thing actually  criminal  in  his  pontificate  is  subsequent  to 
the  preponderance  of  the  latter.  Profligate  alike  in  public 
and  private  life,  he  was  no  malignant  tyrant, — affable, 
familiar,  easy,  he  justly  took  credit  for  his  moderation 
towards  notorious  malcontents,  and  his  indifference  to 
personal  injuries.  These  virtues,  however,  as  well  as  his 
family  affection,*  were  merely  constitutional  with  him,— as 
the  many  beneficial  acts  of  his  administration  were  rather 
prompted  by  a  sense  of  policy  than  a  sense  of  duty.  His 
ability  as  a  ruler  is  evinced  by  the  tranquillity  he  main- 
tained in  Rome,  his  effectual  provision  against  dearth,  the 
regular  discharge  of  financial  obligations,  the  energetic 
prosecution  of  useful  public  works.  As  a  statesman  he 
ranks  high  in  the  second  class.    He  was  too  destitute  of 


morality  to  have  the  least  insight  into  the  tendencies  of 
bis  times;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  political  expe- 
diency, his  policy  was  eminently  sagacious  and  adroit 
He  cannot  be  accused  of  preparing  the  misfortunes  of 
Italy,  but  he  did  not  disdain  to  profit  by  them.  His 
licentiousness  and  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  decorum  are 
partly  palliated  by  the  circumstances  of  his  initiation  into 
the  Church.  He  was  untrained  to  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, never  felt  himself  a  priest,  and  was  wholly  regard- 
less of  the  Church's  interest  as  such.  In  this  respect  be 
is  almost  unique  among  the  successors  of  St  Peter.  Were 
controversies  regulated  by  reason  rather  than  by  con- 
venience, the  parties  to  this  would  change  sides, — Alex- 
ander's accusers  would  become  his  advocatea,  and  hit 
advocates  his  accusers.  The  Church  in  her  secret  heart 
must  rate  him  the  lowest  of  her  chiefs;  the  world  mart 
feel  that  he  deserves  much  better  of  it  than  many  much 
better  popes. 

The  principal  contemporary  authority  for  the  reign  of  Alexander 
is  the  diary  of  the  papal  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Joannes  Bar 
card ui,  a  record  replete  with  trivialities  and  not  exempt  from  inter- 
polations, but  containing  indisputable  evidence  of  perfect  candour. 
An  excellent  edition,  commenced  in  1855  by  the  Abbe  Ccnnarelli, 
was  discontinued  after  the  publication  of  a  few  parts.  The  un- 
critical histories  of  Gordon  and  Tomasi  are  indebted  to  Bnrcardas 
for  any  vain*  they  posse  si.  The  paltry  productions  of  mod  era 
Soman  Catholic  apologists  (Jorry,  Fare,  Ccm,  ax.)  ara  beneath 
contempt  The  Abbs  OUmer  (AUxandrt  VI.  tt  U*  Borgia,  torn. 
L,  Paris,  1870)  excites  respect  by  his  good  faith  and  amusement  by 
his  strange  alliance  of  perverse  ingenuity  with  infantine  nniuspi- 
donsnesa.  Of  late  years  the  archives  of  the  Italian  courts  bar* 
become  accessible,  and  the  transactions  of  Alexander's  reign  have 
been  sagaciously  investigated  from  this  source  by  two  German 
scholars,  Von  Beumont  {Di»  Stadt  Rom,  Bd.  3,  Abtk  1,  Berlin, 
1868)  and  Gregorovius  (Rom  in  MUUlalUr,  Bd.  7,  Stuttgart,  1870). 
The  latter  is  the  mora  copious,  but  his  general  estimate  of  Alex- 
ander is  much  too  low.  By  far  the  ablest  English  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Alexander  is  a  notice  of  Gregorovius  in  the 
JVVtA  British  RtvUw,  voL  lii,  entitled  TKi  Borgia,  and  tkrir  latUL 
Eitorian.  (a.  o.) 

Axxxaitdx*  TIL  (Fabio  Chigx),  was  born  at  Siena  on 
the  13th  February  1599,  and  occupied  the  papal  chair 
from  the  7th  April  1655  to  the  22d  May  1667.  Be/or* 
his  elevation  he  had  filled  successively  the  offices  of 
inquisitor  at  Malta,  vice-legate  at  Ferrara,  and  nuncio  to 
Germany  at  the  conference  of  Munster.  The  conclave 
elected  him  in  the  belief  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  nepotism  and  other  abuses  that  had  characterised  the 
reign  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Innocent  X.,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  he  went  so  far  in  this 
direction  as  to  forbid  his  relatives  even  to  visit  Rome. 
In  a  year,  however,  all  was  changed,  and  nepotism  pre- 
vailed to  as  great  an  extent  as  under  any  former  pontiff 
Alexander  was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  himself  wrote  a 
volume^of  Latin  ^ems  wWch^ppeared  atJParisLa  1656 

encouraged  architecture,  and  in  particular  constructed  the 
beautiful  colonnade  in  the  piazza  of  St  Peter's.  The  most 
noteworthy  events  of  his  pontificate  were  the  reception  of 
the  ex-queen  Christina  of  Sweden  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  promulgation  of  a  bull  against  the  Jansenista,  and  s 
protracted  dispute  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  during 
which  the  papal  see  lost  possession  of  Avignon  (1662). 
Alexander  canonised  Francis  of  Sales  in  1665. 

Alexander  VLLL  (Pirtro  OUoboni),  born  at  Venice 
in  1610,  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  October  1669 
in  succession  to  Innocent  XL  He  assisted  his  native  state 
in  its  wars  with  the  Turks.  Although  an  enemy  of  the 
Jansenista,  he  condemned  certain  doctrinal  errors  of  the 
Jesuits  as  advanced  by  Professor  Bougot  of  Dijon.  He 
carried  nepotism  to  such  an  extent  that  the  salaries  and 
gifts  bestowed  on  bis  relatives  during  his  reign,  short 
though  it  was,  exhausted  the  papal  treasury.    He  added 
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by  purchase  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  Queen  Christina 
to  the  Vatican  library.    He  died  in  Feb.  1691. 

ALEXANDER  L,  King  of  Scotland,  son  of  Malcolm 
Can  more,  succeeded  his  brother  Edgar  in  1107,  and  died 
in  1124.  He  was  better  educated  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, owing  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  the  amiable  Mar- 
garet of  England.  All  the  qualities  of  his  nature,  both 
good  and  bad,  were  strongly  marked;  from  the  terror  he 
inspired,  he  was  styled  by  his  subjects  the  Fierce.  His  reign 
is  distinguished  by  the  determined  opposition  he  offered 
to  any  interference  on  the  part  of  English  bishops  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Scottish  Church.  He  contrived  by  energy 
and  valour  to  subdue  the  turbulence  of  his  kingdom; 
specially  noticeable  are  the  promptness  and  vigour  he  dis- 
played in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  Angus,  grandson 
of  Lulach,  a  son  of  Macbeth's  queen.  He  died  at  Stir- 
ling, and,  being  childless,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
David  L 

Alexander  IL,  King  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Had- 
dington in  1198  (died  1249),  and  succeeded  his  father, 
William  the  Lion,  in  1214.  Though  still  young,  he  exhi- 
bited the  same  prudence  and  firmness  which  marked  his 
whole  conduct  in  life.  He  was  excommunicated  in  1216 
for  associating  with  the  English  barons  in  their  opposition 
to  King  John;  but  his  prudence  enabled  him  to  recover 
the  good  opinion  of  the  pope,  and  placed  him  on  the 
best  footing  with  the  English  king,  Henry  II L,  John's 
successor.  His  fidelity  to  Henry  was  shown  by  the 
assistance  he  rendered  him  in  protecting,  during  Henry's 
absence  in  France,  the  northern  borders  of  England,  and 
the  friendliness  of  the  kings  was  strengthened  by  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  to  Henry's  sister  Joan  (1221). 
Joan  died  in  1238,  and  in  May  1239  Alexander  married 
Mary  de  Coucy.  In  1244  Henry  marched  against  Scot- 
land to  force  from  Alexander  the  homage  due  to  him  for 
the  lands  he  held  in  the  north  of  England,  but  in  August 
a  peace  was  concluded  at  Newcastle.  Like  Alexander  L, 
he  was  zealous  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  the  Scottish 
Church;  and  in  1222  he  put  to  death  400  persons  who 
had  been  implicated  in  the  murder  of  the  bishop  of 
Caithness.  While  engaged  in  quelling  an  insurrection  in 
Argyleshire,  he  died  of  fever  in  the  island  of  Kerrera  in 
1249. 

Alkxxkdek  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  son  of  Alexander 
I L  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  de  Coucy,  was  born  at  Rox- 
burgh on  the  4th  September  1241  (died  1286),  and  suc- 
coded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1249. 
The  fact  that  in  this  case  the  succession  of  a  minor  was 
unopposed  is  noteworthy,  as  showing  that  the  hereditary 
principle  hod  now  established  itself.  By  a  provision  of 
the  treaty  of  Newcastle  Alexander  had  been  betrothed  in 
infancy  to  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  England,  and  it 
suited  Henry's  policy  to  insist  on  an  early  fulfilment  of 
the  contract.  Notwithstanding  the  extremo  youth  of  the 
parties,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  at  York  on  the  25th 
December  1251.  On  this  occasion  Alexander  is  said  by 
Matthew  Paris  to  have  done  homage  for  his  estates  iu 
England,  and  to  havo  refused  homage  for  his  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  consulted  on  the 
matter  with  his  proper  advisers.  The  story,  however, 
seems  inconsistent  with  Henry's  policy  at  the  time,  and  is 
therefore  questionable.  With  a  king  so  young,  in  times 
so  unsettled,  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  contending  factions 
were  naturally  stimulated.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  Alexander  was  under  the  power  of  the  Comyns,  the 
most  influential  family  among  the  Scottish  nobility.  A 
rival  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Durward  the  justiciar, 
was  supported  by  England,  and  in  1254  succoe  lod  in  seizing 
Edinburgh  castle,  and  freeing  the  king  and  queen  from  the 


domination  of  the  Comyns  Meanwhile  Henry  had  him- 
self marched  to  Scotland  with  an  army,  and  in  September 
ho  met  Alexander  at  Roxburgh.  There  a  regency  was 
arranged,  from  which  tho  Comyns  were  entirely  excluded. 
In  1257,  however,  the  latter  regained  their  ascendancy, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  the  king,  whom 
they  kept  prisoner  at  Kinross  and  Stirling.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  now  regency  was  formed,  in  which  both  the 
opposing  parties  were  represented,  and  the  king  was 
liberated.  In  1260  he  and  his  queen  paid  a  visit  to  the 
court  of  England.  While  at  Windsor  the  queen  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter,  Margaret,  afterwards  married  to  Erie 
of  Norway.  An  account  of  the  invasion  of  Scotland  in 
1263  by  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  and  of  the  disastrous 
defeat  at  Largs,  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  tho 
country  than  to  the  personal  biography  of  the  king  Three 
years  after  the  invasion,  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  ceded 
to  Alexander  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Western  Isles, 
receiving  in  return  a  ransom  of  a  thousand  marks  and  an 
annual  rent  of  a  hundred  marks  The  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land islands  still  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Norway. 
Alexander  was  involved  in  a  protracted  and  on  the  whole 
successful  struggle  with  the  papal  power  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Scottish  Church  The  chief  matter  in  dispute 
was  tho  proper  valuation  of  church  lands  for  tho  purpose 
of  taxation.  In  connection  with  this,  Boiamund  or  Bagi- 
mond  came  from  Rome  in  1275  with  a  commission  to  draw 
up  the  valution  known  as  Bagimonds  roll,  which  remained 
the  basis  for  the  taxation  of  church  lands  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  The  internal  condition  of  the  country 
seems  to  have  improved  greatly  during  the  latter  years  of 
Alexander's  reign.  A  wise  and  vigorous  administration 
ensured  peace  and  consequent  prosperity.  The  prospect  of 
Scotland  was  perhaps  never  brighter  in  all  her  early  his- 
tory than  towards  tho  close  of  his  reign,  but  it  was  sud- 
denly overcast.  A  series  of  calamities,  following  each  other 
in  quick  succession,  left  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  its  foes 
within  and  without  In  1275  Alexander's  wife  died,  and 
a  few  years  later  he  lost  both  his  children.  The  succession 
in  the  direct  line  was  thus  left,  to  the  precarious  chance  of 
the  single  life  of  the  infant  princess  known  in  history  as 
tho  "Maid  of  Norway."  In  1285  Alexander  married 
Joletta,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Dreux.  Any  hope  of 
strengthening  the  succession  by  this  nnion  was,  however, 
destroyed  by  the  calamitous  eveut  of  the  following  year. 
On  the  12th  March  1286  the  king  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  while  riding  on  the  coast  of  Fife  opposite 
Edinburgh,  A  spot  near  Kinghorn,  known  as  the  King's 
Wud  End,  is  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  tho  tragical 
event  The  death  of  Alexander  was  a  turning-point  in 
Scottish  history.  The  national  independence,  which  he 
maintained  so  steadfastly  against  the  insidious  claims  of 
England,  while  avoiding  an  open  rupture,  was  once  more 
placed  in  jeopardy.  The  popular  estimate  of  the  calamity 
is  well  expressed  in  the  following  lines,  believed  to  bo  the 
earliest  specimen  of  Scotch  poetry  extant  >— 

"  Qahea  AJyaander  our  kyng  wss  duU, 
That  Scotland  lad  In  lave  sad  la, 
A  wave  was  aona  of  ale  sod  bred*, 
Of  wynr  and  wax,  of  garnyn  and  git 
Our  gold  was  changya  into  ledo. 
Cryet,  born  into  virgynyta, 
Succour  Scotland  sad  reroede. 
That  ttad  is  in  perploxyte." 

A  LEXANDER,  Paulovioh,  Emperor  of  Russia — born 
on  28th  December  1777,  diod  1825 — was  the  son  of  Paul, 
afterwards  emperor,  by  Maria,  daughter  of  Prince  Eugene 
of  Wurtemberg.  His  early  education  was  conducted  under 
his  excellent  mother,  and  afterwards  was  carefully  directed 
by  his  grandmother,  tho  Empress  Catherine  IL,  who  con- 
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fided  its  general  superintendence  to  Frederick  Csasar  de 
La  Harp*  On  the  assassination  of 'his  father  Paul  in 
1801,  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  Russian  throne.  He 
had  been  married  in  1793  to  the  Princess  Louisa  Maria  of 
but  the  union*  proved  an  unhappy  one,  and  had  no 


The  policy  of  the  young  emperor  was  indicated  by  his 
concluding  a  peace  with  Britain,  against  which  his  father 
had  declared  war.  In  1805  he  joined  Austria  and  Sweden 
in  a  coalition  with  Great  Britain  against  the  pretensions 
of  France.  The  war  that  followed  was  disastrous  to  the 
allies.  The  armies  of  Austria  were  totally  defeated  in  a 
succession  of  battles  between  the  6th  and  13th  October  of 
that  year;  and  the  combined  Austrian  and  Russian  armies, 
under  the  two  emperors,  were  defeated  by  Napoleon  in  the 
great  battle  of  Austerlits  on  the '2d  December.  Austria 
concluded  a  separate  treaty  of  peace,  and  Alexander  led 
the  remains  of  his  army  into  his  own  dominions.  Prussia, 
which  had  injudiciously  stood  neutral  while  France  was 
humbling  Austria  and  Russia,  rashly  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Napoleon  in  1806,  while  her  allies,  the  Russians, 
were  still  beyond  the  Vistula ;  but  the  defeats  at 
Aue&tadt  and  Jena  laid  Prussia  prostrate ;  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  the  battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland,  in 
which  the  Russians  were  fairly  beaten,  led  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  Prussia,  and  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  with 
Russia.  A  few  days  after  the  last  battle,  Alexander  and 
Napoleon  met  on  a  raft  anchored  in  the  river  Niemen,  and 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Tilsit  on  July  7. 
By  a  secret  article  of  this  treaty  Alexander  was  not  only 
to  withdraw  from  his  connection  with  Britain,  but  to 
become  her  enemy;  and  he  declared  war  against  her  on 
the  26th  October. 

For  nearly  five  years  Alexander  appeared  attached  to 
the  alliance  of  France;  but  the  privations  of  his  subjects 
by  the  interruption  of  the  commerce  with  England,  and 
the  intolerable  load  of  Napoleon's  "  Continental  System," 
at  length  induced  him  to  return  to  his  old  alliance,  and  to 
declare  war  against  France  on  March  19,  1812.  On  the 
24th  April  he  left  St  Petersburg  to  join  his  armies  on  the 
west  frontier  of  Lithuania.  Napoleon  assembled  the  most 
numerous  and  magnificent  army  that  had  ever  been  brought 
together  in  modern  times,  augmented  by  the  unwilling 
levies  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  entered  Russia  on  the 
25th  June  1812.  The  first  encounter  was  at  Borodino, 
where  there  was  a  well -con  tested  action,  in  which  each 
army  suffered  the  loss  of  25,000  men.  The  burning  of 
Moscow,  and  the  subsequent  retreat  of  Napoleon,  during 
which  his  army  was  all  but  annihilated,  are  among  the 
best  known  events  of  modern  history. 

In  1813  the  advancing  Russians  were  successively  joined 
by  the  forces  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sweden.  Alexander 
continued  with  the  allied  armies,  and  in  particular  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic.  Napoleon 
naa  maae  wonuenui  exertions  to  repair  nis  losses  in 
tho  early  part  of  1814;  but  the  victories  of  Wellington 
in  Spain,  and  his  advance  into  the  heart  of  France, 
favoured  the  progress  of  the  allies;  and  on  March  30, 
1814,  150,000  men  of  the  allied  armies  took  possession  of 
Paris,  which  was  entered  next  day  by  Alexander  and  the 
king  of  Prussia. 

After  the  deposition  of  Napoleon  the  allied  sovereigns 
visited  England.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Alexander  was 
acknowledged  king  of  Poland ;  but  before  the  congress 
of  Vienna  broke  up,  Napoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba, 
and  was  enthusiastically  received  at  Paris.  The  two 
eastern  emperors  and  the  king  of  Prussia  remained  to- 

Sither  until  the  battle  of  Waterloo  gave  peace  to  Europe, 
n  the  advance  of  the  British  and  Prussians  to  Paris,  the 
three  allied  sovereigns  again  made  their  entry  into  thai 


capital,  where  they  concluded,  on  September  36,  the  treat) 
which  has  been  designated  the  Holy  Alliance 

Alexander  was  henceforward  chiefly  occupied  in  the 
internal  administration  of  his  vast  dominions,  which  cer- 
tainly improved  more  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  La 
reign  than  under  any  of  his  predecessors  from  the  time  of 
Peter  L  The  gradual  abolition  of  the  feudal  servitude  of 
the  peasantry,  begun  by  the  most  enlightened  of  his  pre- 
decessors, was  continued  under  Alexander.  Education, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  were  also  greatly 
extended  ;  while  literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  liberally 
encouraged.  His  disposition  has  been  represented  by  hit 
subjects  as  mild  and  merciful ;  yet  his  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  was  not  exerted  in  the  cause  of  public 
liberty.  But  this  could  hardly  be  expected  from  the 
autocrat  of  an  unmitigated  despotism  in  his  own  terri- 
'tones. .  He  wilL  however,  bear  very  favourable  comparisoa 
with  any  Russian  sovereign,  or  even  with  any  contem- 
porary monarch. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1825  he  left  St  Petersburg  for 
the  last  time  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  his  southern  pro- 
vinces. About  the  middle  of  November  he  was  attacked 
by  a  violent  intermittent  fever,  which  proved  fatal  at 
Taganrog  on  December  1,  1825.  In  foreign  countries  his 
death  has  been  attributed  to  poison ;  but  this  is  refuted 
by  the  history  of  his  disease,  and  is  very  improbable,  from 
his  great  popularity  with  his  countrymen.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  accordance  with  a  family  compact,  by  his  second 
brother  Nicholas. 

ALEXANDER  JAROSLAWITZ  NEVSKI,  Sinn, 
Grand  Duke  of  Wladimir,  second  son  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Jaroslaw  IX,  was  born  at  Wladimir  in  1219,  and  died 
14th  November  1263.    He  became  prince  of  Novgorod 
on  the  resignation  of  his  father  in  1239,  his  elder  brother 
having  died.    While  Batu  Khan  was  sweeping  with  his 
Tatars  over  the  south,  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Livonian 
knights  took  advantage  of  this  to  oppress  the  north  of 
Russia;  Alexander  accordingly  directed  his  arms  against 
them,  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory  with  his  small  army 
on  the  15th  July  1240.    His  surname  of  ArewK  wis 
derived  from  this  event,  which  took  place  near  the  Neva, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  St  Petersburg.    In  s 
second  campaign  in  1241  he  was  no  less  successful,  and 
drove  his  enemies  out  of  Pleakow  in  Kiew.    In  a  third 
campaign  he  defeated  them  near  lake  Peipus  0242),  sad 
forced  the  Livonian  knights  to  sue  for  peace  and  retire  from 
the  district  of  Pskow,  which  they  had  conquered  a  short 
time  before.    On  his  father's  death  in  1247,  a  younger 
brother  (Andrew)  opposed  Alexander,  and  seized  the 
duchy  of  Wladimir ;  but  in  1251  the  latter  was  estab- 
lished in  his  rights  by  the  khan  of  Kaptchak,  the  district 
which  the  Mongolian  Batu  had  taken  under  his  immediate 
authority.    He  firmly  opposed  the  proposal  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent IV.' to  unite  the  Greek  with  the  Roman  church.  He 
died  at  Gorodeta,  14th  November  1263,  on  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  Kassimcow.    Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  is 
said  to  have  taken  holy  orders,  but  the  tradition  rests  on 
no  sure  basis.    At  his  death  the  people  universally  spoke 
of  him  as  their  father  and  protector,  and  afterwardi 
recorded  his  deeds  in  their  songs,  and  honoured  him  as  s 
saint,     Peter  the  Great,  when  founding  St  Petersburg 
erected  a  magnificent  monastery  to  the  east  of  the  dry  in 
honour  of  the  victory  won  there  by  his  great  predecessor, 
and  created  in  1722  one  of  the  eight  Russian  orders,  thai 
of  Alexander  Nevski.    The  monastery  is  now  one  of  tho 
wealthiest  in  Russia,  and  has,  according  to  EckLardt,  a 
yearly  revenue  of  half  a  million  silver  roubles. 

ALEXANDER,  Axchibaud,  D.D,  a  Presbyterian  divine 
of  America,  was  born  of  a  family,  originally  Scotch,  is 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  17th  April  1773  (died 
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1801).  After  completing  his  preliminary  education  at 
Timber  Ridge,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  religious 
movement  known  aa  the  "great  revival,"  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology.  Licensed  to  preach  in 
1791,  he  was  engaged  for  seven  years  as  an  itinerant 
missionary  in  his  native  state,  and  acquired  during  this 
period  the  facility  of  extemporaneous  speaking  for  which 
he  was  remarkable.  For  a  time  president  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College,  he  resigned  that  position  in  1807  to 
become  pastor  of  Pine  Street  church,  Philadelphia.  In 
1810  the  degree  of  doctor  ef  divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the-  following 
year  he  was  appointed  first  professor  in  the  newly-estab- 
lished Presbyterian  theological  seminary  at  Princeton.  He 
filled  the  chair  until  his  death  in  1861.  Dr  Alexander 
wrote  a  considerable  number  of  works  in  theology,  which 
have  had  a  large  circulation.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned his  Outlines  of  the  Evident*  of  Christianity  (1823), 
which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  been  trans- 
lated into  various  languages;  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Canon 
of  the  Old  and  Nets  Testament  (1826).  Ho  was  also  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Biblical  Repertory,  edited  by 
Professor  Hodge. 

ALEXANDER,  Joseph  Adpisow,  D.D.,  third  son  of 
the  preceding,  one  of  the  most  eminent  biblical  scholars 
of  America,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1809  (died  1860). 
He  studied  at  New  Jersey,  devoting  himself  specially  to 
Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages.  He  graduated  in 
1826,  and  from  1830  to  1833  was  adjunct  professor  of 
ancient  languages  and  literature  in  his  alma  mater.  In 
1838  he  was  appointed  professor  of  biblical  criticism  and 
ecclesiastical  history  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton. He  was  transferred  in  1852  to  the  chair  of  biblical 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  which  he  occupied  till  his  death 
in  January  1860.  Dr  Alexander  wrote  several  valuable 
works  in  his  own  department,  the  most  important  being  a 
Translation  of  and  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  a  Critical 
Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  a  treatise  on 
primitive  church  government  He  also  contributed  nume- 
rous articles  to  the  Biblical  Repertory  and  the  Princeton 
Review.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  along 
with  Dr  Hodge  in  the  preparation  of  a' commentary  on  the 
New  Testament 

ALEXANDER,  Sib  William,  earl  of  Stirling,  poet 
The  family  of  Alexander  of  Menstrie— *".«.,  of  the  poet- 
is  of  ancient  lineage,  "  tracing  its  descent  from  Somerled, 
lord  o:  the  Isles,  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IT.,  through  a 
misty  Highland  genealogy,  to  John,  lord  of  the  Isles,  who 
married  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  King  Robert 
IL  Their  son,  Alexander,  was  father  of  Angus,  who 
founded  the  family  of  Macalister  of  Loup,  and  of  Alex- 
ander, who  obtained  from  the  Argyle  family  a  grant  of 
the  lands  of  Menstrie  in  Stirlingshire,  and  settled  there — 
his  descendants  assuming  his  christian  name  of  Alexander 
as  their  surname.  The  fifth  in  descent  from  this  personage 
was  Alexander  Alexander,  whose  successor  was  his  son, 
William  Alexander,  the  poet"  (Works:  Introductory 
Memoir,  voL  L  p.  ix.,  1870).  From  his  (rare)  engraved 
portrait,  William  was,  it  appears,  aged  57  in  1637 ;  so 
that  he  must  have  been  born  (at  Menstrie  House,  where 
afterwards  was  born  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby)  in  1580. 
The  grammar  school  of  neighbouring  Stirling  probably 
furnished  his  early  education;  of  his  later,  it  is  simply 
known  that  he  attended  the  university  of  Glasgow.  On 
leaving  it  he  proceeded  on  his  travels  with  Archibald, 
seventh  earl  of  Argyle.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  during  his 
sojourn  on  the  Continent  he  composed  his  series  of  sonnets, 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Aurora  (1604). 
He  was  tutor  to  the  young  earL  Upon  his  return  he  pre- 
fer himself  speedily  s  name  as 


itor  to  tno  young 


a  gentleman  of  parts  and  J  earning.  The  first  of  his 
Monarchieke  Tragedies  had  been  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1603,  vis.,  The  Tragedie  of  Darivt,  which,  like  his 
Parenesu  to  the  Prime*  (1604),  bore  on  the  title-pego 
simply,  "By  William  Alexander  of  Menstrie."  In  1604 
he  reprinted  Darims.  along  with  a  new  tragedy  of  Caesar, 
giving  the  two  the .  afterwards  more  celebrated  title  of 
Monarchieke  Tragedies  —  ultimately  increased  by  The 
and  Juliu*  Caw  (1607).  In  1607  he 
m  "William  Alexander,  gentleman  of 
the  prince's  privy  chamber."  King  James  was  much  taken 
with  him.  He  held  his  office  with  the  prince  of  Wales  until 
his  lamented  death  in  1612,  on  which  he  published  his 
Elegie  on  the  Death  of  Prince  Henri*  (Edinburgh,  16121 
In  1612  he  was  made  master  of  bequests,  and  knighted; 
his  title-page  of  the  Elegie  bearing  to  be  by  "  Sir  William 
Alexander  of  Menstrie."  •  In  1614  appeared  his  Doomsday; 
or,  the  Great  Day  -of  the  Lbrdt  Ivdgement  (Edinburgh). 
In  1621  (September  21)  he  received  the  most  prodigious 
"gift"  ever  bestowed  on  a  subject,  via,  "a  gift  and 
grant"  of  Canada,  inclusive  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadie, 
and  Newfoundland — a  fact  declarative  of  royal  ignorance 
of  what  the  gift  really  was,  .  Yet  was  it  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Charles  L  In  1624,  Alexander,  in  relation 
to  his  grant,  published  An  Encouragement  to  Colonies— 
twice  at  least  reprinted  (1625  and  1630).  The  gift  and 
grant  belong  to  history  rather  than  biography,  and  their 
later  results  to  the  romance  of  the  peerage  and  of  law. 
In  1626  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
and  in  1630  created  a  peer,  as  Lord  Alexander  of  Tulli- 
body, and  Viscount  Stirling.  In  1631  he  was  made  an 
extraordinary  judge  in  the  Court  of  Session.  In  1632  he 
built  Argyle  House,  a  quaint  building,  which  remains 
one  of  the  "  lions"  of  Stirling.  In  1633  he  was  advanced 
a  step  in  the  peerage,  being  created  Earl  of  Stirling  and 
Viscount  Canada;  and  in  1639  Earl  of  Do  van.  In  1637 
he  collected  his  poetical  works,  and  issued  them  as  Recrea- 
tions with  the  Muses,  "by  William,  Earle  of  Storline,"  with 
his  portrait  engraved  by  Marshall.  This  folio  did  not 
include  either  Avrora  or  the  Psalms  of  King  David  (Oxford, 
1631),  although  there  seems  little  doubt  that  he,  rather 
than  King  James,  was  the  main  author  of  the  latter.  It, 
however,  first  .gave  his  second  sacred  poem  (incomplete)  of 
Jonathan.  He  died  in  London  on  12th  February  1640, 
and  later  his  remains  were  transferred  to  Stirling.  Lauded 
by  Sir  Robert  Ayton  and  William  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  nevertheless,  soon  fell  out  of 
men's  memories  The  recent  careful  and  beautiful  edition 
of  bis  Poetical  Works  (3  vols.)  ought  to  revive  his  fame  , 
for  while  there  is  too  often  a  wearying  wordiness,  the 
student-reader  is  rewarded  with  "full  many  a  gem  of 
purest  ray  serene."  His  Doomesday  has  some  grand  things; 
his  Avrora  suggests  comparison  with  Sidney's  Aitrophel 
and  Stella.  '  (Works  as  above;  Lung's  Baillie't  Letters 
and  Journals,  iii  529;  Drummond  MSS.,  by  Laing; 
Hunter's  MSS.,  in  Brit  Museum.)  (a.  B.  o.) 

ALEXANDRETTA.  See  Scandkboow. 
ALEXANDRIA,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  for  a  long 
time  its  capital,  was  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  12 
miles  west  of  the  Canopio  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  31°  11' 
N.  lat,  and  29*  62'  E.  long.  The  ancient  city  was  oblong 
in  form,  with  a  length  from  east  to  west  of  3  to  4,  a  breadth 
from  north  to  south  of  1,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  a  circum- 
ference of  15  miles  Lake  Mareotia  bathed  its  walls  on 
the  south,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north ;  on  the 
west  was  the  Necropolis,  and  on  the.  east  the  Hippodrome. 
The  city  was  laid  out  in  straight  parallel  streets,  one  of 
which,  about  200  feet  wide,  ran  westward  from  the  Canopio 
gate  to  the  Necropolis.    This  street  was  decorated  with 
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intersected  by  another  of  the 
licence,  running  from  south  to  north.  Ancient 
waa  divided  into  three  region* :  (1.)  The  Begio  Judctorum, 
or  the  Jews'  quarter,  forming  the  north-east  portion  of 
the  city.  (2. )  Rhaeotii  on  the  west,  occupied  chiefly  by 
Egyptians.  Its  principal  building  was  the  Serapeum,  or 
temple  of  Serapis,  containing  an  image  of  the  god,  brought 
probably  from  Pontua  A  large  part  of  the  famous  library, 
of  Alexandria  was  placed  in  the  Serapeum.  (3.)  Bruchcum, 
the  Royal  or  Greek'  quarter,  forming  the  remaining  and 
most  magnificent  portion  of  the  city  In  tho  Brucheum 
were  the  chief  public  buildings  of  Alexandria,  the  most 
noted  of  which  was  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Ptolemies, 
on  a  peninsula  called  the  Lochias,  which  stretched  out 
into  the  Mediterranean  towards  the  east  of  the  city  ;  tho 
library  proper,  and  the  museum,  a  sort  of  college,  with  a 
dining -hall  and  lecture -rooms  for  the  professors  (see 
Li  bk a k v ) ;  the  Ccetariun,  or  temple  of  the  Caesars,  where 
divine  honours  were  paid  to  the  emperors ;  and  the 
DicoiUrivm,  or  court  of  justice.  An  artificial  mole,  called 
the  EepUutadium,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  stretched  from 
the  continent  to  the  isle  of  Pharos.  Between  this  mole 
and  the  peninsula  of  Lochias  was  the  greater  harbour  ;  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mole  was  the  harbour  called  Eunottot, 
or  Safo  Return.  The  two  were  connected  with  each 
other  by  two  breaks  in  the  mole,  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
which  could  be  raised  at  pleasure.  Within  the  harbour  of 
Eunostos  was  an  artificial  basin  called  Kiboto$,  It.,  the 
Chest,  communicating  with  lake  Mareotis  by  a  canal,  from 
which  a  separate  arm  stretched  eastward  to  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  On  the  eastern  point  of  the  island  of 
Pharos  was  the  famous  lighthouse,  said  to  have  been  400 
feet  high.  It  was  begun  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  finished 
by  his  successor,  Philadelphus.  It  cost  800  talents,  which, 
if  Alexandrian,  is  equivalent  to  £248,000.  In  the  time  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  (50  B.C.),  the  population  of  Alexandria 
was  estimated  at  300,000  freemen,  with  probably  at  least 


The  city  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  332  aa ; 
but  the  island  of  Pharos  was  from  an  early  period  a  refuge 
of  Greek  and  Phoenician  sea-rovers,  a  fact  commemorated 
in  the  name  "  Pirates'  Bay,"  given  to  a  deep  indentation 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island;  and  on  tho  mainland 
was  the  little  town  of  Rhacotis,  subsequently  incorporated 
in  the  quarter  of  that  name.  The  architect  employed  by 
Alexander  was  the  celebrated  Dinoc rates,  who  had  acquired 
a  high  reputation  by  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus.  The  new  cjty  prospered  greatly  as  a  centre  both 
of  commerce  and  of  learning,  particularly  during  the  reigns 
of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  to  whose  enlightened  liberality, 
indeed,  its  liteiary  importance  was  largely  due.  But  the 
later  monarch*  of  tho  house  of  Lagus  were  mostly  weak 
and  vicious  men,  under  whom  the  city  declined  in  influence. 
In  80  B.C.  Ptolemy  Alexander  bequeathed  his  city  to  the 
Romans ;  but  the  bequest  did  not  immediately  take  effect 
owing  to  the  civil  convulsions  in  Italy,  into  which  Alexandria 
itself  was  eventually  drawn,  and  it  was  not  until  30  b.c. 
that  the  city  submitted  to  Augustus.  It  was  by  him  mado 
an  imperial  city,  governed  by  a  prefect  appointed  by  the 
emperor,  whilo  tho  functions  of  the  Alexandrian  senate 
were  suspended,  a  state  of  matters  which  continued  until 
196  a.d.,  when  Severus  restored  its  municipality. 

Alexandria  seems  from  this  time  to  have  regained  its 
old  prosperity,  becoming  an  important  granary  of  Romo, 
which,  doubtless,  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  that  induced 
Augustus  to  place  it  directly  under  the  imperial  power. 
In  215  A.D.  tho  emperor  Caracalla  visited  the  city;  and, 
in  order  to  repay  some  insulting  satires  that  the  inhabitants 
had  made  upon  him,  he  commanded  his  troops  to  put  to 
death  all  youths  capable  of  bearing  anna.    This  brutal 


»cems  to  have  been  carried  out  even^bcTood^tsv 

standing  this  terrible  disaster,  Alexandria  sooi 
its  former  splendour,  and  for  a  time  waa  eeteexned  the 
first  city  in  the  world  after  Roma  As  the  power  of  the 
CsBsars  decreased,  however,  their  hold  over  Alexandria 
weakened,  and  the  city  itself  Buffered  from  internal 
motion*  and  insurrections,  which  gradually  destroyed  ila 
importance.  In  616  it  was  taken  by  Chosroea,  king  of 
Persia ;  and  in  640  by  the  Arabians,  under  Amru,  after 
a  siege  that  lasted  fourteen  months,  during  which  Herac- 
lius,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  did  not  send  a  single 
ship  to  its  assistance.  Notwithstanding  the  losses  that  the 
city  had  sustained,  Amru  was  able  to  write  to  his  master, 
the  caliph  Omar,  that  he  had  taken  a  city  containing  "4000 
palaces,  4000  btths,  12,000  dealers  in  fresh  oil,  12,000 
gardeners,  40,000  Jews  who  pay  tribute,  400  theatres  or 
places  of  amusement"  The  following  story,  relating  to  the 
destruction  of  the  library,  is  told  by  Abulfaragius  : — John 
the  Grammarian,  a  famous  Peripatetic  philosopher,  being 
in  Alexandria  at  the  time  of  its  capture,  and  in  high 
favour  with  Amru,  begged  that  he  would  give  him  the 
royal  library.  Amru  told  him  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  grant  such  a  request,  but  promised  to  write  to  the 
caliph  for  his  consent  Omar,  on  hearing  the  request  of 
his  general,  is  said  to  have  replied  that  if  those  books 
contained  the  same  doctrine  witn  the  Koran,  they  could 
be,  of  no  use,  since  the  Koran  contained  all 
truths ;  but  if  they  contained  anything  contrary  to 
book,  they  ought  to  be  destroyed;  and  therefore,  what- 
ever their  contents  were,  he  ordered  them  to  be  burnt 
Pursuant  to  this  order,  they  were  distributed  among  the 
publio  baths,  of  which  there  was  a  large  number  in  the  city, 
where,  for  six  months,  they  served  to  supply  the  fires. 
Shortly  after  its  capture,  Alexandria  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  who  took  advantage  of  Amru's 
absence  with  the  greater  portion  of  his  army.  On  hearing 
what  had  happened,  however,  Amru  returned,  and  quickly 
regained  possession  of  the  city.  About  the  year  646 
Amru  was  deprived  of  his  government  by  the  caliph  Oth- 
man.  The  Egyptians,  by  whom  Amru  was  greatly  beloved, 
were  so  much  dissatisfied  by  this  act,  and  even  showed 
such  a  tendency  to  revolt,  that  Constantino,  the  Greek 
emperor,  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  reduce  Alex- 
andria. The  attempt  proved  perfectly  successful,  Manuel, 
Constantino's  general,  capturing  the  city  with  inconsider- 
able loss.  The  caliph,  perceiving  his  mistake,  immediately 
restored  Amru,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  drove  the 
Greeks  within  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  but  was  only  able 
to  capture  the  city  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance  by  the 
defenders.  This  so  exasperated  him  that  he  completely 
demolished  its  fortifications,  although  he  seems  to  have 
spared  the  lives  of  tho  inhabitants  as  far  aa  lay  in  his 
power.  Alexandria  now  rapidly  declined  in  importance- 
It  was  captured  by  Andalusian  adventurers  in  823 ;  by 
the  Moghrebins  in  924,  and  again  in  928.  The  building 
of  Cairo  in  969,  and,  above  all,  the  discovery  of  the  route 
to  tho  East  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497,  nearly 
ruined  its  commerce;  and  after  this  we  hear  little  of  the 
city  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Alexandria,  the  modern  city,  stands  partly  on  what 
was  the  island  of  Pharos,  now  a  peninsula,  but  mostly  on 
the  isthinus  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
This  was  originally  an  artificial  dyke  connecting  the 
island  with  the  land  opposite ;  but,  through  the  constant 
accumulation  of  soil  and  ruins,  it  has  attained  its  present 
dimensions.  The  principal  public  and  government  build- 
ings are  on  the  peninsula.  The  ancient  city  was  situated 
on  the  mainland,  adjacent  to  the  modern  town,  and  the 
extent  of  tho  ruins  that  still  exist  sufficiently  attests  its 
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greatness.  The  general  appearance  of  Alexandria  is  by 
ao  meant  striking;  and  from  Ha  aituation  ite  environs  are 
•andy,  flat,  and  sterile.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
strong  tnrreted  trails,  with  extensive  outworks,  but  in 
rsrioos  parts  the  walls  hare  lately  been  destroyed  to  make 
way  for  improvements.  In  the  Turkish  quarter  the 
streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  filthy,  and  the  houses 
mean  and  ill-built  The  Frank  quarter,  on  the  other 
hand,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  European  town,  having 
handsome  streets  and  squares,  and  excellent  shops.  The 
streets  have  been  much  improved  lately  by  being  nearly 
all  paved.  The  principal  hotels,  shops,  and  offices  are 
situated  in  the  Groat  Square,  the  centre  of  which  forms  a 
very  agreeable  promenade,  being  planted  with  trees,  and 
well  provided  with  seats.  It  haa  also  a  fountain  at  each 
end..  In  the  suburbs  are  numerous  handsome  villas,  with 
pleasant  gardens.  Among  the  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  palace  of  the  pasha,  the  naval  arsenal,  the  naval 
and  military  hospitals,  custom-house,  bourse,  two  theatres, 
several  mosques,  churches,  convents,  &c  There  is  an  im- 
portant naval  school,  and  a  number  of  other  educational 


institutions.  Among 'the  charities  worthy  of  mention  is 
the  hospital  of  the  Deaconceses  of  Kaisersworth.  Formerly 
the  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  the  ancient 
reservoirs  formed  under  the  old  city,  which  are  in  many 
cases  as  perfect  now  as  when  first  made,  2000  years 
ago.  These  were  annually  filled  with  water  by  means  of 
the  canal  from  the  Nile,  at  the  time  of  inundation;  but  a 
system  of  water-works  has  been  formed  by  a  public  com- 
pany, and  a  constant  supply  of  water  is  now  obtained  from 
the  canal  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  The  principal 
streets,  squares,  and  railway  stations,  are  lighted  with  gas. 

Few  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  now  visible. 
Most  of  those  that  wore  to  be  seen  a  few  years  ago  have 
since  disappeared,  but  frequently  in  making  excavations 
portions  of  ancient  masonry,  broken  columns,  and  frag- 
ments of  status*  are  discovered.  Among  the  best  known 
of  the  ancient  relics  are  the  two  obelisks  commonly  called 
"  Cleopatra's  Needles."  They  were  originally  brought 
from  Ueliopolis  to  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
sad  were  set  up  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Csesar.  They 
are  of  red  granite,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
One  is  still  standing,  and  is  71  feet  high  and  7  feet  7 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,   The  other,  which  is  fallen 


and  covered  with  debris,  is  in  a  less  perfect  state,  and  not 
quite  so  long  as  the  former.  It  was  offered  to  the  English 
government  by  Mehcmet  Ali,  but  after  some  consideration 
was  declined.  Near  the  obelisks  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
round  tower,  commonly  called  the  "  Roman  Tower."  But 
the  most  striking  of  the  ancient  monuments  is  the  column 
styled  "  Pompeya  Pillar."  It  stands  on  a  mound  of  earth 
about  40  feet  high,  and  has  a  height  of  98  feet  9  inches. 
The  shaft  consists  of  a  single  piece  of  red  granite,  and  is 
73  feet  long  and  29  feet  8  inches  in  circumference.  The 
capital  is  Corinthian,  9  feet  high,  and  the  base  is  a  square 
of  about  15  feet  on  each  side.  From  an  inscription  it 
appears  to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Diocletian,  and  it  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
that  monarch.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  city  are  the  catacombs, 
which  served  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  are  formed  by 
excavations  in  the  calcareous  rock  of  which  the  shore  is 
composed.  They  are  of  great  extent,  and  one  of  the 
chambers  is  remarkable  for  its  elegance.  The  climate  oi 
Alexandria  is  mild  and  salubrious.  The  heats  of  summer 
are  modified  by  the  N.W.  winds  from  the  sea,  which  prevail 
during  nine  months  of  the  year,  the  thermometer  seldom 
rising  above  85s  Fahr.  In  winter  a  good  deal  of  rain  falls, 
and  throughout  the  year  the  atmosphere  is  generally  moist, 
being  saturated  with  a  saline  vapour  from  the  sea. 

Alexandria  has  been  mainly  indebted  for  its  prosperity 
to  the  advantages  of  its  position  for  trade.  It  was  this 
that  first  attracted  the  attention  of  its  far-seeing  founder 
to  the  site,  and  its  subsequent  history  in  no  way  belied  his 
penetration.  It  soon  rose  to  be  the  most  important  com- 
mercial city  in  the  world,  and  the  great  emporium  of  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  East  Subsequently  its  fortunes 
fluctuated  with  those  of  its  possessors,  but  the  great  blow 
to  Hs  prosperity  was  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  under  the  Turks  it  sank  into 
insignificance,  numbering  only  about  6000  inhabitants. 
Soon  after  Mehemet  Ali  became  ruler  of  Egypt  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  restoration  of  Alexandria.  One  of  the 
most  important  works  that  he  effected  with  this  view  was 
the  opening  of  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal  in  1820.  This  was 
accomplished  at  a  cost  of  about  £300,000,  and,  for  want  of 
proper  management,  at  a  melancholy  loss  of  human  life. 
It  is  about  50  miles  in  length,  with  an  averago  width  of 
about  100  feet,  and  communicates  with  the  Bosetta  branch 
of  the  Nile  at  the  village  of  Atfch.  Since  Alexandria 
becamo  the  centre  of  the  steam  communication  between 
Europe  and  Indb,  and  the  principal  station  on  the  Over- 
land Route,  it*  progress  has  been  rapid.  It  has  now  regular 
communication  with  England,  Marseilles,  Brindisi,  Con- 
stantinople, Ac,  In  1851  Mr  Stephenson  was  instructed 
to  form  a  railway  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  which 
was  accomplished,  and  the  line  opened  for  traffic,  in  1856. 
This  was  shortly  afterwards  extended  to  Suez,  and  several 
extensions  have  since  been  made  to  the  cotton  districts  of 
tho  Delta.  A  short  line  of  railway  (not  belonging  to  the 
government)  connects  the  town  with  Ramleh,  a  sea-bathing 
village  about  7  miles  distant 

Alexandria  has  two  ports,  an  eastern  and  a  western. 
The  latter,  called  also  the  Old  Port,  is  by  far  the  larger 
and  better  of  the  two.  It  extends  from  the  town  west- 
ward to  Marabout,  nearly  6  miles,  and  is  about  a  mile  and 
a-half  in  width.  It  has  three  principal  entrances.  The 
first  or  that  nearest  the  city,  has  about  17  feet  of  water, 
but  is  narrow  and  difficult  of  access,  and  only  used  by 
small  vessels  and  boats.  The  second  or  middle,  which  is 
also  the  principal  entrance,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  has,  where  shallowest,  27  feet  of  water*.  The 
eastern  side  of  this  entrance  is  marked  by  buoys,  and  there 
are  landmarks  for  guiding  to  the  channel.  The  third  oi 
western  entrance  has  its  western  boundary  about  three- 
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eighths  of  ft  milt  from  Marabout  Island,  is  about  half  ft 
mile  vide,  and  ha*  from  25  to  27  feet  of  water  where 
shallowest.  Within  the  harbour  ships  may  anchor  close 
to  the  town  in  from  22  to  40  feet  of  water.  Farther  im- 
provements, in  coarse  of  construction  by  ft  firm  of  English 
contractors  (at  a  cost  to  tho  Egyptian  government  of  little 
short  of  two  millions  sterling),  will  eventually  render  this 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  capacious  harbours  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Among  these  are  the  formation  of  ft  breakwater, 
extending  in  ft  south-westerly  direction  parallel  to  the 
shore  for  2550  yards  south-west  of  the  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Eunoatoa ;  a  mole,  springing  from  the  shore,  and  extending 
in  a  northerly  direction  for  1100  yards,  and  having  a  width 
of  about  100  feet;  and  the  construction  of  nearly  S  miles 
of  quays  and  wharves,  for  vessels  of  the  largest  sixa,  and 
with  railway  connection.  The  foundation  -  stone  of  the 
breakwater  was  laid  by  the  viceroy  on  15th  May  1871. 
The  area  of  deep  water,  SO  feet  and  upwards,  enclosed 
within  the  outer  breakwater,  is  1400  acres;  the  area  of 
28  feet  of  water,  enclosed  by  the  harbour  mole,  will  be 
177  acres.  The  workshops  of  the  company  are  at  the 
quarries  of  Mex,  about  S  miles  west  of  the  town.  In 
the  harbour  is  a  magnificent  floating  dock,  nearly  500 
feet  long  and  100  feet  broad  The  old  lighthouse,  on 
the  site  of  tho  ancient  Pharos,  having  been  found  insuffi- 
cient, a  new  lighthouse  has  been  ,  erected  on  Baa-el- teen 
(1842),  bearing  a  one-minute  revolving  light,  visible  at  a 
distance  of  20  miles.  The  eastern  or  new  port,  formerly 
the  only  port  open  to  Christians,  is  now  little  used,  being 
exposed  to  the  northerly  gales,  and  having  very  limited 
space  for  anchorage. 

In  1861  tho  total  value  of  the  exports  was  £2,838,822;  and  in 
1871  this  bad  risen  to  £10,2(1,608,  of  which  £7.706,443  was  to 
England.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  latter  year  was 
£5,758,030,  of  which  £2,469,026  was  from  England.  The  prin- 
cipal article*  of  export  were  cotton  (£6,402,766),  cotton  seed 
(£1,008,278),  beans  (£753,462),  corn  (£678,766),  sugar  (£879,466), 
gums  (£807,932),  coffee  (£122,110),  ivory,  wool,  linseed,  senns, 
and  other  drags.  The  principal  article*  of  import  were  manufac- 
tured goods  (£1,695,870),  wool  (£807,495),  oils  (£251,168),  wines 
sod  liqueurs  (£289,944), 


raw  silk,  fruits. 


DuriDg  that  year  there 
1  Trawls  With  cargoes. 


entered  1841  sailing  vessels  and  883  .team  Teasels  wl 
and  143  sailing  vessels  and  54  steam  vassals  in  ballast  ;  snd  mere 
left  1086  sailing  Teasels  and  848  (team  vessels  with  cargoes,  and 
sailing  vessels  and  62  steam  vassals  in  ballast    The  total 
we  of  the 


797  sailing  vessels  and  63 

tonnage  of  the  vessels  that  entered  was  1,862,602;  and  that  left, 
1,267,881.  The  opening  of  the  Sue*  Canal  will  no  doubt  serve  to 
withdraw  a  portion  of  the  traffic  from  Alexandria,  but  the  improve- 
ments that  are  now  being  made  on  its  harbour,  and  its  direct  rail- 
way communication  with  Sues,  must  still  give  it  certain  advantages 
over  the  other  route,  while  it  must  continue  to  be  the  great  emporium 
for  the  rapidly  extending  trade  of  Egypt  itself. 

The  population  of  Alexandria  is  of  a  very  mixed  cha- 
racter, consisting,  besides  the  native  Turks  and  Arabs,  of 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Syrians,  Italians,  French,  English, 
Germans,  Ac  At  one  time  the  ancient  city  is  believed  to 
have  contained  600,000  inhabitants;  bat  at  the  beginning 
of  this  centurv  the  number  probably  did*  not  exceed 
6000.  In  1825  this  had  increased  to  16,000,  in  1840  to 
60,000,  and  in  1871  to  219,602,  of  whom  53,829  were 
foreigners. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  parish  of 
Bonhill,  Dumbartonshire,  pleasantly  situated  on  tho  west 
bank  of  the  river  Leven,  about  8  miles  from  Dumbarton, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  ft  branch  railway.  It  is  a 
place  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  owing  its  origin 
almost  entirely  to  the  cotton  print  and  bleaching  works  of 
the  vicinity,  for  which  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
excellent  water.    Population  (1871),  4650. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  the  United 
States,  capital  of  Alexandria  county,  Virginia,  is  beautifully 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  7  miles  below 
It  is  neat  and  well-built,  with  a  good  har- 


bour, and  exports  considerable  quantities  of  grain  i 
bat  its  foreign  trade  has  decreased.    The  Chesap 


and  flora; 
esapeake  and 

Ohio  canal  begins  here,  and  the  town  is  connected  with 
Washington  by  railway.    Population  (1870),  13,570. 

ALEXANDRIAN  MS.  (Codex  Alexandrian*),  the  name 
given  to  •  Greek  manuscript  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, now  in  the  British  Museum.  This  celebrated 
MS.  is  known  to  biblical  scholars  as  Codex  A.  This 
abbreviation  of  Alexandria  us  was  first  employed  by  Bishop 
Walton  to  indicate  the  various  readings  of  this  MS.,  ap- 
pended to  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  and  of  the  New 
Testament  in  his  great  Polyglott  Bible,  and  waa  adopted 
by  Wetatein  in  conformity  with  an  arrangement,  since  fol- 
lowed by  all  editous  of  the  Septuagint  and  Greek  Testa- 
ment, by  which  the  capital  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
applied  to  designate  the  uncial  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Bible. 
The  Ma  was  presented  in  the  year  1628  to  King  Charles 
L  through  his  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  Sir  Thomas  Rowe, 
by  Cy rill  us  Lucaria,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  There 
seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  Cyrillus  had  brought 
the  document  from  Alexandria,  where  he  had  held  the 
office  of  patriarch,  although  Wetatein  is  of  opinion,  upon 
what  seems  inadequate  evidence,  tuat  he  procured  it  from 
the  monastery  of  Mount  Athos,  where  he  had  resided  prior 
to  his  coming  to  Alexandria  It  was  transferred  in  1753 
from  the  king's  private  library  to  that  of  our  national 
museum,  where  the  volume  containing  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  is  now,  or  was  lately,  open  to  publie  inspection 
under  a  glass  case.  The  entire  MS.  consists  of  four  small 
folio  volumes,  three  of  which  contain  the  text  of  the  Old, 
and  one  that  of  the  New  Testament.  The  portion,  how- 
ever, containing  the  Old  Testament  is  more  complete  than 
that  which  contains  the  New,  the  lacuna  in  the  former 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  book  of  Psalms ;  while  in  the  New 
Testament  the  following  portions  are  wanting — via,,  the 
whole  of  Matthew's  Gospel  up  to  chap.  xxv.  6,  from  John 
vi  60  to  viiL  52,  and  from  2  Cor.  iv.  13  to  xil  6.  Occa- 
sionally, also,  single  letters,  as  well  as  the  titles  of  certain 
divisions,  have  been  destroyed  by  the  operations  of  the 
bookbinder.  The  material  of  which  the  MS  is  composed 
is  very  thin  vellum,  the  page  being  about  13  inches  high 
by  10  broad,  containing  from  50  to  52  lines  in  each  page, 
each  line  consisting  of  about  20  letters.  The  number  of 
pages  is  773,  of  which  640  are  occupied  with  the  text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  133  with  that  of  the  New.  The 
characters  are  uncial,  but  larger  than  in  the  Vatican  MS 
B  There  are  no  accents  or  breathings,  no  spaces  between 
the  letters  or  words  save  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph ;  and 
the  contractions,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  only  such  as 
are  found  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  are  indicated  by  a  line 
drawn  over  the  word  which  is  abbreviated,  as  ©5  for 
©€<k.  The  punctuation  consists  of  a  point  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  usually  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
preceding  letter.  As  regards  the  date  of  the  MS.  very 
opposite  opinions  have  been  held  One  critic  placed  it  as 
low  down  as  the  10th  century,  but  this  supposition  has 
been  justly  characterised  by  Tiegelles  as  so  opposed  to  all 
that  is  known  of  penaeography  as  not  to  deserve  a  serious 
refutation.  From  the  circumstance  that  the  MS  does  not 
exhibit  any  traces  of  tiicAomdry—t  mode  of  arranging  the 
text  in  lines  consisting  of  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
words,  at  the  end  of  which  the  reader  was  to  pause, 
which  was  applied  to  the  Pauline  epistles  by  Euthalius  of 
Alexandria  in  the  year  458,  and  which  soon  came  into 
general  use — it  has  been  inferred  that  the  MS.  is  not  of 
later  date  than  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  Again,  the 
in  the  text  of  the  Gospels  of  the  Ammonias 
and  Eusebian  canons,  and  of  the  epistle  of 
(who  died  in  373)  to  Marcellinua,  which  is 
the  Psalms,  show,  that  it  could  not  be  olde: 
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than  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  In  addition  to  this 
external  testimony,  palatograph  ic  reasons,  such  as  the 
general  stylo  of  the  writing,  and  the  formation  of  certain 
letter*,  would  seem  to  refer  the  MS.  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century,  and  this  date  is  now  generally  acquiesced 
in  by  scholars.  There  is  an  Arabic  inscription,  indeed, 
written  on  the  page  which  contains  the  list  of  the  various 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  states  that 
the  MS.  was  written  by  the  hand  of  the  martyr  Thecln, 
while  a  Latin  inscription  by  Cyril  himself  gives  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  Thee  la  who  wrote  the  MS.  was  a  noblo 
Egyptian  lady  who  lived  shortly  after  the  Council  of  Nice. 
No  reliance,  however,  can  be  placed  on  these  statements, 
for,  according  to  Scrivener, 

"Treadles  explains  the  origin  of  the  Arabic  inscription  on  which 
Cyril's  statement  appears  to  rest,  by  remarking  that  the  Kew 
Tentatnout  io  oar  MS.  at  present  commences  with  Matt  xxv.  6, 
this  lcafton  (Matt.  xxv.  1-13)  being  that  appointed  by  the  Ortek 
Chunk  for  the  festival  of  St  Theela.  The  Egyptian,  therefore,  who 
wrote  this  Arabic  note,  observing  the  name  of  Tbccla  in  the  now 
mntilated  upper  margin  of  the  codex,  where  stieh  rubrical  notes  are 
commonly  placed  by  later  hands,  hastily  concluded  that  she  wrote 
tbe  book,  and  thus  has  perplexed  our  biblical  critics.  It  is  hardly 
i  to  say  that  Tiegcllcs's  shrewd  conjecture  seemi  to  be  cer- 


Thia  MS.  contains  the  last  twelve  verses  of  St  Mark's 
Gospel.  It  is  defective  in  that  part  of  St  John's  Qospel 
where  the  pericope  adulterce  occurs  in  the  ordinary  text, 
but  Scrivener  shows  by  an  enumeration  of  the  letters 
in  each  page  that  the  two  missing  leaves  did  not  contain 
the  suspected  passage.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  1  John  v.  7  is  not  found  in  this  or  in  any  uncial  MS. 
of  the  New  Testament  The  reading  of  the  MS.  in 
1  Tim.  iil  16  has  given  riso  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 
Woide  in  his  fac  simile  edition  gave  the  reading  02  for 
9EOZ  The  element  of  uncertainty  was  whether  the  cross 
bar  of  the  theta  had  not  been  added  by  a  later  hand,  so  that 
the  original  reading  may  have  been  01.  Bishop  Ellicott 
cirefulJy  examined  the  passage  with  the  aid  of  a  strong 
lens,  and  the  result  of  his  investigation,  as  given  in  a  note 
appended  to  his  Critical  Commentary  on  First  Timothy,  in 
liis  edition  of  the  Pastoral  EpisiUs,  was  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  original  reading  was  In,  the  cross  bar  of  the  theta 
having  arisen  from  the  central  line  of  ■  in  the  word 
tio-tfiela,  which  is  directly  opposite,  shining  through  the 
leaf,  and  being  mistaken  by  a  scribe  for  part  of  the  theta, 
and  being  touched  up  accordingly, — a  view  which  was 
maintained  by  Wetstein.  On  the  other  hand,  both  Tregelles 
and  Scrivener,  who  mado  the  samo  investigation,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  stroke  of  tho  epsilon  cuts  the  theta  much 
too  hi|h  to  be  mistaken  by  any  ordinary  scribe  for  the 
cross  bar  of  the  theta.  When  critics  of  such  distinguished 
reputation  differ,  the  question  of  the  original  reading  will 
in-obably  remain  for  ever  uncertain. 

The  first  use  that  was  made  of  the  MS.  for  critical 
purposes  wn  by  Bishop  Walton,  who  had  the  various  read- 
ings which  it  presents  inserted  in  his  great  Polyglott  Bible, 
under  the  texts  of  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament 
respectively.  It  was  collated  by  both  Mill  and  Wetstein 
for  their  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  In  1786  the 
New  Testament  was  published  in  a  facsimile  edition  by 
Dr  Woide,  at  that  time  librarian  to  the  British  Museum; 
the  typos  of  this  edition  were  cut  so  as  to  represent  the 
general  appearance  of  tbo  letters;  and  the  edition  exhibits 
the  MS.  page  for  page,  line  for  line,  and  letter  for  letter. 
The  work  was  accompanied  by  valuablo  prolegomena  on 
the  history,  age,  &c,  of  the  MS.;  and  is  allowed  to  have 
"been  executed  with  remarkable  accuracy.  In  1828  the 
Bar.  H.  H.  Baber  completed  the  publication  of  the  Old 
Testament  portion  in  three  largo  folio  volumes  (1816-1828) 
also  in  ftc-aimfle,  with  useful 


Tiwhendorf  considors  the  editorial  accuracy  of  Baber  as 
inferior  to  that  of  Woide,  and  enumerates  a  number  of 
instances  where  the  readings  of  the  original  have  been 
incorrectly  given  by  Baber  (Prolegomena  to  Tischendorfa 
4th  ed.  of  the  Septuagint,  p.  69, sq.)  In  1860  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  common  type  by 
B  H.  Cowper,  the  defective  portions  being  supplied  from 
Raster's  edition  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  and  some 
inaccuracies  in  Woide's  edition  corrected  from  the  original. 
In  1864  there  was  published  at  Oxford,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr  Hansell,  tbe  text  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
along  with  that  of  three  of  tho  roost  ancient  MSS,  vis., 
Codd.  B,  C,  D,  with  tho  Dublin  Cod.  Z,  and  a  collation  of 
the  Cod.  Sinaitieut,  The  work  is  arranged  in  parallel 
columns,  and  thus  presents,  at  one  view,  the  readings  of 
four  of  our  earliest  authorities  for  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  (r.  c.) 

For  more  minute  information  regarding  this  MS.  we  refer  to  the 
prolegomena  of  Woide  and  Baber;  to  Scrivener's  Introduction  to  tkt 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  Cambridge,  1881;  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  Home's  Introduction  to  the  A'ew  Testament,  by  Tregelles, 
London,  1868  ;  and  to  Davidson's  Biblical  Criticism,  vol.  iL,  Edin- 
burgh, 1852.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  MS.:— 


r»rt«*.i  Kocruvv  Genesis. 

Efefet  Aiyvrrov  ...Exodus. 

Atvirusr  Leviticus. 

Apiinoi  Numbers. 

At  vTioo99iuop  Deuteronomy. 

Iijrewt  Nairrj  Joshua,  son  of 

Nun. 

Ketrnt   lotos, 

Pov*  


Tom.  I. 

»  BaffiAuafr   Samuel  I.  (ur 

Kings  I.) 

BanAiitr*  B'  Samnel  II.  (or 

Kings  II.) 

fWiA«iwr  y... Kings  I.  (or  III.) 
BairiXtiar  •'...Kings  II.  (or  IV.) 
n  jr'iAi : tl ;l r rm»  a'  Chronicles  I 
napaXtrwouinir  ff  Chronicles  II. 


Tom.  II. 


n«M]t  Hoses, 

Afutt  Amos. 

Mixaot  Micah. 

.Joel. 

A/SIfiew.  Obad  tah. 

■•rat  Jonah. 

Nahum. 
  liabakkuk. 

....ZephanialL 


........... 


Ay-pater  H  legal. 

Zaxa/>iai  Zechariah. 

MaAaxiai  Malachi. 

H<roiat..  Isaiah. 

lift  piat  Jeremiah. 

Bapovx  Baruch. 

•  ■•»... a. • ...  ... 


EntTToAtj  Upt/tt**  Epistle  of  Jere- 
miah. 

ltffx.it  A.  ExekieL 

Aavii)\  Daniel. 

totno  Eather. 

T.0.T  Tobit 

!.;.'■?«  is  Judith. 

to-toms  •'  Eadras  I. 

Zotont  ft  Eadras  IL,  ia- 

eluding  Ntt^ia,  and  part  of 
the  canonical  Book  of  Ezra. 

MaxirajSaiw  a'.. ...Maccabees  I. 

Ma««nj9a.ifr  &  Maccabees  II. 

Ma««etBai«r  y'  Maccabees  111. 

Mtu^swr  r  Maccabees  IV. 


Tom.  III. 

Aftunuriev  E«-.<rr»Ai»  Epistle  of  Athanasina  to  Marcellinni  on 

the  Psalms. 

EvetjBiav  T»«»«<r«n  (tic)  ...Hypothesis  of  Euseblns  on  the  Psalms, 

VaAntpter  per'  0!«r  Psalms  151,  Hymns  IS. 

Iwfi  Job. 

ilof  ei^.ai  Proverbs. 

E«*Ait«'i««n|t  Ecclesiastes. 

Atrp*  AffAMTmr  Canticles. 

2«f<a  JUXopmrrot  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

:  j  ?h  a  Iqrev  visit  *i0*x  Ecclesiasticus,  or  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  son 


Tom.  IV. 

EiM.y7tA.sr  aara  MaT*oisr  Matthew. 
Eua-nrtAiev  ewr«  M»?™  .  Mark. 
E 11077*  Aiev  ***•  Aov«or  ...I.nke. 
Ewa77tA1.tr  «ara  lwJTTjr  John. 

nPa{.ir  A*e<rreAwt>  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

EvurreAa.  KafeAivai  C  .  ..  .Seven  Catholic  Epistles,  viz.,  1  of  James, 

2  of  Peter,  3  of  John,  and  1  of  Jude. 

Es-israAai  IlavAa*  1**  Fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul. 

Awa-aAvy it  Iwarvev  Revelation  of  John.  ' 

KAtyttrret  Ea-ie-raA*  .1st  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians 
KAijMtrrot  Es-.irreAif  0*  ....2d  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians. 
VaAf.il  'UKapmnei  a'  Eight  Psalms  of  Solomon. 
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ALEXANDRIAN  SCHOOL.  Under  this  title  ure 
generally  included  certain  strongly-marked  tendencies  in 
literature  and  science  which  took  their  rise  in  the  city,  of 
Alexandria.  That  city,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great 
about  the  time  when  Greece,  in  losing  her  national  inde- 
pendence, lost  also  her  intellectual  supremacy,  was  in  every 
way  admirably  adapted  for  becoming  the  new  centre  of  the 
world's  activity  and  thought.  Its  situation  brought  it  into 
commercial  relations  with  all  the  nations  lying  around  the 
Mediterranean,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  it  the  one 
communicating  link  with  the  wealth  and  civilisation  of  the 
East  The  great  natural  advantages  it  thus  enjoyed 
were  artificially  increased  to  an  enormous  extent  by  the 
care  of  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  Ptolemy  Soter  (reigned 
306-285  B.C.),  to  whom,  in  the  general  distribution  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  this  kingdom  had  fallen,  began  to 
draw  around  him  from  various  parts  of  Greece  a  circle  of 
men  eminent  in  literature  and  philosophy.  To  the-?  he 
gave  every  facility  for  the  prosecution  of  their  learned 
.  researches.  Under  the  inspiration  of  his  friend  Demetrius 
Phalcreus,  the  Athenian  orator,  this  Ptolemy  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  great  library,  and  originated  the  keen 
search  for  all  written  works,  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  collection  such  as  the  world  has  seldom  seen. 
Ho  also  built,  for  the  convenience  of  his  men  of  letters, 
the  Museum,  in  which,  maintained  by  the  royal  bounty, 
they  resided,  studied,  and  taught  This  Museum  or  academy 
of  science  was  in  many  respect*  not  unlike  a  modern  uuiver- 
aity.  The  work  thus  begun  by  Ptolemy  Soter  was  carried 
on  vigorously  by  his  descendants,  in  particular  by  his  two 
immediate  successors,  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and  Ptolemy 
Euergetea.  Philadclphus  (285-247  b.c),  whore  librarian 
was  the  celebrated  Callimachua,  bought  up  all  Aristotle's 
collection  of  books,  and  also  introduced  a  number  of  Jewish 
and  Egyptian  works.  Among  these  appears  to  have  been 
a  portion  of  the  Septuagint  Euergetea  (247-222  B.C.) 
largely  increased  the  library  by  seizing  on  the  original 
editions  of  the  dramatists  laid  up  in  the  Athenian  archivca, 
and  by  compelling  all  travellers  who  arrived  in  Alexandria 
to  leave  a  copy  of  any  work  they  possessed. 

The  intellectual  movement  so  originated  extended  over 
a  long  period  of  years.  If  we  date  its  rise  from  the  4th 
century  n.c,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Greece  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Gneco-Maccdonian  empire,  we  must  look 
for  its  final  dissolution  in  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Alexandria  and  the  rise  of 
the  Mahomotan  power,  But  this  very  long  period  falls  into 
two  divisions.  The  first,  extending  from  about  306  b.c. 
to  about  30  b.c.,  includes  the  time  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Ptolemaic  dynasty  to  its  final  subjugation  by  the 
Romans;  the  second  extends  from  30  s.a  to  640  a.d. 
Tho  characteristic  features  of  these  divisions  are  very  clearly 
marked,  and  their  difference  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
variety  and  vagueness  of  meaning  attaching  to  the  term 
Alexandrian  School  In  the  first  of  the  two  periods  the 
intellectual  activity  was  of  a  purely  literary  and  scientific 
nature.  It  was  an  attempt  to  continue  and  develop,  under 
new  conditions,  the  old  Hellenic  culture.  This  direction 
of  effort  was  particularly  noticeablo  under  the  early  Ptole- 
mies, Alexandria  being  then  almost  the  only  home  in  the 
world  for  puro  literature.  During  the  last  century  and  a 
half  before  the  Christian  era,  the  school,  as  it  might  be 
called,  began  to  break  up  and  to  lose  its  individuality. 
This  was  due  partly  to  the  state  of  government  nnder  some 
of  the  later  Ptolemies,  partly  to  the  formation  of  new  lite- 
rary circles  in  Rhodes,  Syria,  &c,  whose  supporters,  though 
retaining  the  Alexandrian  peculiarities,  could  scarcely  be 
included  in  the  Alexandrian  school.  The  loss  of  active 
life,  consequent  on  this  gradual  dissolution,  was  much  in- 
creased when  Alexandria  fell  under  Roman  sway.  Then 


the  influence  of  tho  school  was  extended  over  the  whole 
known  world,  but  men  of  letters  begnn  to  concentrate  tt 
Rome  rather  than  at  Alexandria.    In  that  city,  howenr, 
there  were  new  forces  in  operation  which  produced  a 
second  grand  outburst  of  intellectual  life.    Tho  new  move- 
ment was  not  in  tho  old  direction — had,  indeed,  nothing 
in  common  with  it   With  its  character  largely  determine! 
by  Jewish  elements,  and  even  more  by  contact  with  the 
dogmas  of  Christianity,  this  second  Alexandrian  school 
resulted  in  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  Neo-Platonists 
and  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Gnostics  and  early 
church  fathers. 

There  appear,  therefore,  to  be  at  least  two  definite  sigui 
fi  cat  ions  of  the  title  Alexandrian  School;  or  rather,  there 
are  two  Alexandrian  schools,  distinct  both  chronologically 
and  in  substance.  The  one  is  the  Alexandrian  school  of 
poetry  and  science,  the  other  the  Alexandrian  school  of 
philosophy.  As  regards  the  use  of  the  word  "school"  V* 
denote  these  movements,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  term 
is  misleading.  It  has  not  the  same  meaning  as  when 
applied  to  the  Academics  or  Peripatetics,  tho  Stoics  or 
Epicureans.  These  consisted  of  a  company  nnitcd  by 
holding  in  common  certain  speculative  principles,  by  having 
the  samo  theory  of  things.  There  was  nothing  at  all  cur- 
responding  to  this  among  the  Alexandrians.  In  literature 
their  activities  were  directed  to  the  most  diverse  objects; 
they  have  only  in  common  a  certain  spirit  or  form 
There  was  among  them  no  definite  system  of  philosophy. 
Even  in  the  later  schools  of  phiWophy  proper  there  is 
found  a  community  rather  of  tendency  than  of  definite 
result  or  of  fixed  principles. 

Alexandrian  School  of  Literature. — The  general  character 
of  the  literature  of  the  school  appears  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  affairs  brought  about  by  tho  fall 
of  Greek  nationality  and  independence.  The  great  worts 
of  the  Greek  mind  had  formerly  been  the  products  of  a 
fresh  life  of .  nature  and  perfect  freedom  of  thought  All 
their  hymns,  epics,  and  histories  were  bound  up  with  their 
individuality  as  a  free  people  But  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest at  Chaeronea  brought  about  a  complete  dissolution  of 
this  Greek  life  in  all  its  relations,  private  and  political. 
The  full,  genial  spirit  of  Greek  thought  vanished  when 
freedom  was  lost,  with  which  it  was  inseparably  united. 
A  substitute  for  this  originality  was  found  at  Alexandria  in 
learned  research,  extended  and  multifarious  knowledge 
Amply  provided  with  means  for  acquiring  information,  and 
under  the  watchful  care  of  a  great  monarch,  the  Alexan- 
drians readily  took  this  new  direction  in  literature.  With 
all  the  great  objects  removed  which  could  excite  a  true 
spirit  of  poetry,  they  devoted  themselves  to  tninote 
researches  in  all  sciences  subordinate  to  literature  proper. 
They  studied  criticism,  grammar,  prosody  and  metre, 
antiquities  and  mythology.  The  results  of  this  study 
constantly  appear  in  their  productions.  Their  works  are 
never  national,  never  addressed  to  a  people,  but  to  a  circle 
of  learned  men.  Moreover,  the  very  fact  of  being  under 
the  protection,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  pay  of  an  absolute 
monarch,  was  damaging  to  the  character  of  their  literal  ure 
There  was  introduced  into  it  a  courtly  element  clear  trace* 
of  which,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  are  found  in  the 
extant  works  of  the  school  One  other  fact,  not  to  be  for- 
gotten in  forming  a  general  estimate  of  the  literary  value 
of  their  productions,  is,  that  the  same  writer  was  frequently 
or  almost  always  distinguished  in  several  special  sciences. 
The  most  renowned  poets  were  at  the  same  time  men  of 
culture  and  science,  critics,  archaeologists,  astronomers,  or 
physicians.  To  such  writers  the  poetical  form  was  merely 
a  convenient  vehicle  for  the  exposition  of  science. 

The  forms  of  poetical  composition  chiefly  cultivated  by 
the  Alexandrian*  were  epic  and  lyric  or  elegiac  Great 
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epics  an  wanting;  but  in  their  place,  as  might  almost  ha>c 
been  expected,  are  found  the  historical  and  the  didactic  or 
expository  epics.  The  subjects  of  the  historical  epics  were 
generally  some  of  the  well-known  myths,  in  the  exposition 
of  which  the  writer  could  exhibit  the  full  extent  of  hi* 
learning  and  his  perfect  command  of  verse.  These  poems 
are  in  a  sense  valuable  as  repertories  of  antiquities;  but 
their  style  is  on  the  whole  bad,  and  infinite  patience  is 
required  to  clear  up  their  numerous  and  obscuro  allusions. 
The  best  extant  specimen  is  the  Argonautica  of  Apolloiiius 
Rhodius;  the  most  characteristic  is  the  Alexandra  or  Cat- 
tamlra  of  Lycophron,  the  obscurity  of  which  is  almost 
proverbial 

The  subjects  of  didactic  epics  were  very  numerous ;  they 
aeom  to  have  depended  on  the  special  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  writers,  who  used  verse  as  a  form  for  unfolding 
their  information.  Some,  e.g.,  tho  lost  poem  of  Callimachus, 
called  Amu,  were  on  the  origin  of  myths  and  religious 
observances;  others  were  on  special  sciences.  Thus  we 
have  two  poems  of  Aratus,  who,  though  not  resident  at 
Alexandria,  was  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Alexan- 
drian spirit  as  to  be  with  reason  included  in  the  school ; 
the  one  is  an  essay  on  astronomy,  the  other  an  account  of 
the  signs  of  the  weather.  Nicander  of  Colophon  has  also 
left  us  two  epics,  one  on  remedies  for  poisons,  the  othor  on 
tlie  bites  of  venomous  beasts.  Of  many  other  epic  poets 
only  the  names  are  known,  as  Dtcxarchus,  Euphorion, 
Uhlan  us,  Dionysius,  Oppianus.  Tho  spirit  of  all  their 
productions  is  the  same,  that  of  learned  research.  They 
ore  distinguished  by  artistic  form,  purity  of  expression, 
aud  strict  attention  to  the  laws  of  metre  and  prosody, 
qualities  which,  huwover  good  in  themselves,  do  not  com- 
pouaato  for  want  of  originality,  freshness,  and  power. 

In  their  lyric  and  elegiac  poetry  there  is  much  worthy 
of  admiration.  The  specimens  we  possess  are  not  devoid 
of  talent  or  of  a  certain  happy  art  of  expression.  Yet,  for 
the  most  pert  they  cither  relato  to  objects  thoroughly 
incapable  of  poetic  treatment,  where  the  writer's  endesvour 
is  rather  to  expound  the  matter  fully  than  to  render  it 
poetically  beautiful,  or  else  expend  themselves  on  short 
isolated  subjects,  generally  myths,  and  axe  erotic  in  cha- 
racter. The  earliest  of  the  elegiac  poets  was  Philetas,  the 
sweet  singer  of  Cos.  But  the  most  distinguished  was  Calli- 
machus, undoubtedly  the  greatest  of  the  Alexandrian 
poets.  Of  his  numerous  works  there  remain  to  us  only 
a  few  hymns,  epigrams,  and  fragments  of  elegies.  Other 
lyric  poets  were  Phanodes,  Hennesiauax,  Alexander  of 
jfetolia,  and  Lycophron, 

Soino  of  the  bust  productions  of  the  school  were  their 
epigrams.  Of  these  we  have  several  specimens,  and  tho 
art  of  composing  them  seems  to  have  boen  assiduously 
cultivated,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  court 
life  of  the  poets,  and  their  constant  endeavours  after  terse- 
ness and  neatness  of  expression.  Of  kindred  character 
were  the  parodies  and  satirical  poer-s,  of  which  the  best 
examples  were  the  liXXot  of  Tinion. 

Dramatic  poetry  appears  to  have  flourished  to  some  extent 
There  are  still  extant  threo  or  four  varying  lists  of  the  seven 
great  dramatists  who  composed  tho  Pleiad  of  Alexandria. 
Their  works,  perhaps  not  unfortunately,  have  perished.  A 
ruder  kind  of  drama,  the  amoebae  an  verse,  or  bucolic  mime, 
developed  into  the  only  pure  stream  of  geuiol  poetry  found 
in  the  Alexandrian  School,  the  IdylU  of  Theocritus.  The 
name  of  these  poems  preserves  their  original  idea;  they 
were  picture*  of  fresh  country  life. 

The  most  interesting  fact  connected  with  this  Alexan- 
drian poetry  is  the  powerful  influence  it  exercised  on 
Koman  literature.  That  literature,  especially  in  the 
Augustan  age,  is  not  to  be  thoroughly  understood  without 
dne  appreciation  of  tho  character  of  the  Alexandrian  School 


Before  the  Alexandnans  had  begun  to  produce  original 
works,  their  researches  were  directed  towards  the  master- 
pieces of  ancient  Greek  literature.    If  that  literature  was 
to  be  a  power  in  the  world,  it  must  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  in  a  form  capablo  of  being  understood  This 
was  the  taik  begun  and  carried  out  by  the  Alcxaudrian 
critics.     These  meu  did  not  merely  collect  works,  but 
sought  tu  arrange  them,  to  subject  the  texts  to  criticism, 
and  to  explain  any  allusion  or  reference  iu  them  which  at 
a  later  dato  might  become  obscure.    The  complete  philo- 
logical examination  of  any  work  consisted,  according  to 
them,  of  the  following  processes : — hopGuxrit,  arrangement 
of  the  text;  ivdyvwatt,  settlement  of  acccuts;     v  ■;.  theory 
of  forms,  syntax ;  ifvypm,  explanation  either  of  words  or 
things ;  and  finally,  touris,  judgment  on  the  author  and  his 
work,  including  all  questions  as  to  authenticity  and  integ- 
rity.    To  perform  their  task  adequately  required  from 
the  critics  a  wide  circle  of  knowledge ;  and  from  this 
requirement  sprang  the  sciences  of  grammar,  prosody, 
lexicography,  mythology,  and  archeology.     The  service 
rendered  by  these  critics  is  invaluable.    To  them  we  owe 
not  merely  the  possession  of  the  greatest  works  of  Greek 
intellect,  but  tho  possession  of  them  in  a  readable  state. 
The  most  celebrated  critics  were  Zenodotus;  Aristophanes 
of  Byzantium,  to  whom  we  owe  the  theory  of  Greek 
accents;  and  Aris  torch  us  of  Samothrace,  confessedly  the 
Coryphaeus  of  criticism.   Others  were  Alexander  of  ./Etolia, 
Lycophron,  Callimachtu,  Eratosthenes,  and  many  of  a  later 
age,  for  the  critical  school  long  survived  the  literary. 
These  philological  labours  were  of  great  indirect  import- 
ance, for  they  led  immediately  to  the  study  of  the  natural 
science*,  and  in  particular  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  geography  and  history.    Considerable  attention  began 
to  be  paid  to  the  ancient  history  of  Greece,  and  to  all  the 
myths  relating  to  the  foundation  of  states  and  cities.  A 
large  collection  of  such  curious  information  is  contained  in 
the  Bibliotheca  of  Apollodorus,  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus, 
who  flourished  in  the  2d  century  rc.    Eratosthenes  was 
the  first  to  write  on  mathematical  and  physics- 1  geography; 
he  also  first  attempted  to  draw  up  a  chronological  table 
of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  of  the  historical  events  ot 
Greece.    His  Egyptian  chronology,  along  with  that  of 
Manetho,  is  still  of  great  interest  to  scholars ;  and  Bunscu 
speaks  with  the  highest  admiration  of  his  researches  in 
Greek  history.    The  sciences  of  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  medicine  were  also  cultivated  with  assiduity  and 
success  at  Alexandria,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  their  origin  there,  or  in  any  strict  sense  to  form  a 
part  of  the  peculiarly  Alexandrian  literature.   The  founder 
of  the  mathematical  school  was  tho  celebrated  Euclid : 
among  its  scholars  woro  Archimedes ;  Apollonius  of  Pcrjja, 
author  of  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections;  Eratosthenes,  to  whom 
wo  owe  the  first  measurement  of  the  earth ;  and  .1 1  ipparchu.s, 
the  founder  of  the  epicyclical  theory  of  the  heavens,  after- 
wards called  the  Ptolemaic  system,  from  its  most  famous 
expositor,  Claudius  Ptolcmceus.     Alexandria  continued 
long  after  the  Christian  era  to  be  celebrated  as  a  school  of 
mathematics  and  science. 

Alexandrian  School  of  Philatophy. — Although  it  is  not 
possible  to  divide  literatures  with  absolute  rigidity  by 
centuries,  and  although  the  intellectual  life  of  Alexandria, 
particularly  as  applied  to  science,  long  survived  the  Roman 
conquest,  yet  at  that  period  the  school,  which  for  some 
time  had  been  gradually  breaking  up,  seems  finally  to  have 
succumbed.  The  later  productions  in  tho  field  of  pure 
literature  bear  the  stamp  of  Rome  rather  than  of  Alexan- 
dria But  in  that  city,  for  some  time  post,  there  had  been 
various  forces  secretly  working,  and  thesu  coming  in  con- 
tact with  great  spiritual  changes  occurring  in  tho  world 
around,  produced  a  second  outburst  of  intellectual  activity. 
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Among  the  natives  of  foreign  countries  transplanted  to 
Al  exandria  by  its  founder  had  been  a  few  Jews.  These 
gradually  increased  in  number,  until,  about  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era,  they  formed  an  influential  part  of  the  populace 
of  Egypt,  inhabited  two  of  the  five  quarters  of  the  capital, 
and  held  high  offices  in  the  state.  They  had  been  well 
treated  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  for  some  time  experienced 
similar  treatment  from  the  Romans.  The  new  move- 
ment of  thought  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
presence  of  tbia  Jewish  element  The  contact  of  free 
Greek  speculation  with  the  peculiar  Jewish  ideas  of  the 
transcendence  of  God,  of  a  special  revelation,  and  of  a 
singular  subjective  ecstasy,  the  prophetic  state,  could  not 
fail  to  have  a  strong  effect  on  the  mode  of  thought  of  the 
most  highly  cultured  Jews.  From  many  causes  they  were 
more  than  ordinarily  open  to  receive  foreign  ideas.  Their 
isolated  position  had  been  broken  in  upon  by  their  long 
residence  as  a  small  minority  in  the  midst  of  an  atmo- 
sphere of  Greek  custom  and  thought,  and  in  the  most 
highly  cultivated  city  in  the  world.  Their  separation  from 
their  native  country  had  tended  to  broaden  their  views  by 
weakening  the  strong  political  conviction*  which  united 
thoir  destiny  and  their  sacred  writings  with  a  definite  land. 
It  was  a  neceasary  consequence  that  they  should  endeavour 
so  far  as  possible  to  assimilate  their  principles  to  Greek 
ideas.  The  two  systems  were  not,  they  found,  in  total 
contradiction  ;  they  had  several  points  in  common.  This 
was  specially  the  case  with  the  Platonic  writings.  There 
thus  arose  among  the  Jews  a  constantly  increasing  tendency 
Ko  modify  or  widen  their  doctrines  so  as  to  admit  of 
Oreek  conceptions,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  these  concep- 
tions, to  systematise  their  own  somewhat  vague  religious 
views.  In  thia  way  philosophy  and  religion  would  be 
united  or  identified.  There  is  truth  in  ail  philosophy,  for 
philosophy  is  but  a  mangled  reproduction  of  the  aacred 
record  in  which  all  truth  is  contained.  The  Scriptures 
contain  all  philosophy,  but  not  explicitly ;  they  require  to 
be  interpreted.  The  system  thus  developed  has  a  philo- 
sophical aspect,  yet  never  ceases  to  be  essentially  Jewish, 
for  the  ultimate  resort  is  always  to  a  body  of  doctrine 
expressly  revealed.  Progress  in  this  direction  was  possible 
in  two  wayn  First,  the  pure  Greek  metaphysical  thought 
rejected  a  body  of  truth  said  to  have  been  revealed  to  a 
special  people,  but  retainod  the  idea  of  revelation  to  the 
individual  thinker.  A  doctrine  was  thus  evolved  which 
contained  most  of  the  oriental  or  Jewish  theosophical 
ideas,  but  in  logical  sequence  and  based  for  the  most  part 
on  the  earlier  works  of  Greek  thinkers.  Religion  was 
retained,  but  was  explained  or  had  a  meaning  given  by 
philosophy.  To  this  powerful  movement  of  thought  the 
name  Neo-Flatonism  is  given ;  its  chief  representatives 
were  Ammonius  Saccaa,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus, 
and  Proclua.  Second,  the  introduction  of  the  peculiar 
Christian  dogmas  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  lively  effect 
on  the  Alexandrian  thinkers.  These  dogmas  had  to  be 
reconciled  with  philosophy,  or  the  one  must  yield  to  and 
be  absorbed  by  the  other.  The  attempt  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  their  mutual  relation  gavo  rise  to  Gnosticism  in 
all  its  phases,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  speculative  elcmont 
in  the  works  of  such  fathers  as  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen. 

To  the  whole  of  this  great  movement  the  title  Alexan- 
drian philosophy  must  bo  given,  although  that  term  is 
sometimes  identified  with  Neo-Platonism.  Of  the  exact 
historical  origin  of  it  we  have  no  certain  notice.  Some 
thinkers  are  of  opinion  that  even  in  the  Septuagint  traces 
of  rationalism  can  bo  discovered.  (See  Frankel,  Historitch- 
kritiecke  Studitn  tur  Septuagitita,  1841.)  In  Aristobulus 
(160  nc.)  is  found  a  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  show  that 
early  Greek  speculations  were  in  harmony  with  the  divine 


record,  because  they  had  been  borrowed  from  it.  Traces, 
of  allegorical  interpretation  are  also  found  in  him,  but 
no  conception  of  a  theosophical  system.  In  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  Therapcuto?,  so  far  as  these  can  be  known,  may 
perhaps  be  traced  another  stream  of  influence,  the  Neo- 
Pythagorean.  The  complete  representative  of  the  Jewish 
religious  philosophy  was  Philo,  surnamed  Judieua,  who 
lived  at  Alexandria  during  the  Christian  era.  In  him  arc 
found  a  complote  and  elaborate  theosophy  fusing  together 
religious  and  metaphysical  ideas,  a  firm  conviction  that  all 
truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  a  constant 
application  to  theso  writings  of  the  principle  of  allegorical 
interpretation.  His  system  is  a  syncretism  of  Oriental 
mysticism  and  Greek  metaphysics,  and  the  effort  at  such 
a  combination  from  the  Jewish  side  could  go  no  further. 
After  Philo  Judacus  there  remained  as  possible  courses 
either  Neo-Platonism  or  Gnosticism. 

Of  Alexandrian  literature  there  are  notices  in  histories  of 
Greek  literature,  as  M tiller  and  Donaldson,  or  Bcrnhardj ;  of 
Alexandrian  philosophy,  in  general  histories  of  philosophy 
and  of  early  Christianity.  Special  works,  which,  however, 
devote  most  attention  to  the  Neo-Platonists,  are — 

Matter,  Hutoire  de  VEcoU  d'AUxandrie,  2d  ed  3  Tola. 
1840-44 ;  Simon,  Hutoire  de  i' Ecole  d'AUxandrie,  2  Tola. 
1844-45 ;  Vacherot,  Hutoire  critique  de  PEcole  d'AUx- 
andrie, 3  vols.  1846-51 ;  Kingsley,  Alexandria  and  her 
Schooie,  1854;  Gfrorer,  Philo  und  die  Alexandrini^ke 
Theotophie,  1835  ;  Daehne,  GacMcht  -  Darttellvny  dn 
Judiech-Alexandriniechen  Religiontphilotophie,  2  vols.  1834. 

ALEXANDRINE  VERSE,  a  name  given  to  the  leading 
measure  in  French  poetry.  It  is  the  heroic  French  Terse, 
used  in  epic  narrative,  in  tragedy,  and  in  the  higher  comedy. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name;  but 
most  probably  it  is  derived  from  a  collection  of  romances, 
published  early  in  the  13th  century,  of  which  Alexander  of 
ifacedon  waa  the  hero,  and  in  which  he  was  represented, 
somewhat  like  our  own  Arthur,  as  the  pride  and  crown  of 
chivalry.  Before  the  publication  of  this  work  moat  of  the 
trouvere  romances  appeared  in  octo-syllabic  verse.  The 
new  work,  which  waa  henceforth  to  set  the  fashion  to 
French  literature,  waa  written  in  lines  of  twelve  syllables, 
but  with  a  freedom  of  pause  which  was  aftcrwarda  greatly 
curtailed.  The  new  fashion,  however,  was  not  adopted  all 
at  once.  The  metre  fell  into  disuse  until  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  when  it  waa  revived  by  Jean  Antoine  de  Bceuf, 
one  of  the  seven  poets  known  as  the  Pleiades.  It  was  not 
he,  however,  but  Ronsard,  who  made  the  Terse  popular, 
and  gave  it  vogue  in  France.  From  his  time  it  became 
the  recognised  vehicle  for  all  great  poetry,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  its  pauses  became  more  and  more  strict  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example  of  the  verse  as  used  by  Racine — 

»  On  suis-je  f  au'ai-je  fait  t  |  que  dois-je  fair,  encor.  I 
Quel  transport  m,  aaisit  ?  |  quel  chagrin  me  d.Tor.  t  ' 

Two  inexorable  laws  came  to  be  established  with  regard  tm 
the  pauses.  The  first  is,  that  each  line  should  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  the  sixth  syllable  always  ending  with 
a  word.  In  the  earlier  use  of  this  metre,  on  tho  contrary, 
it  frequently  happened  that  the  sixth  and  seventh  syllables 
belonged  to  the  same  word.  Tho  other  is,  that,  except 
under  the  most  stringent  conditions,  then  should  be  none 
of  what  the  French  critics  call  enjambement,  that  is,  the 
overlapping  of  tho  sense  from  one  line  on  to  the  next 
Ronsard  completely  ignored  this  rule,  which  was  after  hts 
time  settled  by  the  authority  of  Malherbe.  Such  verses  as 
the  following  by  Ronsard  wi/Jd  be  intolerable  in  modern 
French  poetry — 

"  Cette  nymphs  royals  est  digne  qu'on  lui  drr*«» 
Pes  aulelt.  .  .  . 

Let  Paroucs  >*  dUoitnt:  Charles,  oni  doit  v«s*r 
An  mono*.  ,  ,  , 
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i'fl  eat  possible,  ettcindxe  U  lonagns 

I)e  Cell*.  .  .  , 

Michael  Drayton,  who  wu  twenty-two  years  of  age  when 
ftonsard  died,  seemed  to  think  that  the  Alexandrine  might  be 
aa  pleaaing  to  English  as  it  was  to  French  ears,  and  in  this 
metre  ha  wrote  a  long  poem  in  twenty-four  books  called 
the  Polyolbion.  The  metre,  however,  failed  to  catch  the 
English  ear.  Our  principal  measure  is  a  line  of  ten 
syllables,  and  we  use  the  Alexandrine  only  occasionally  to 
give  it  variety  and  weight  In  our  ordinary  heroic  verso 
it  is  but  rarely  introduced;  but  in  the  favourite  narrative 
metre,  known  as  the  Spenserian,  it  comes  in  regularly 
as  the  concluding  line  of  each  stanza.  In  English 
usage,  moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no  fixed 
rule  as  to  the  position  of  the  pause,  though  it  is  true  that 
most  commonly  the  pause  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
syllable.  Spenser  is  very  free  in  shifting  the  pause  about; 
and  though  the  later  poets  who  have  used  this  stanza  are 
not  so  free,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  Shenstone  and  of 
Byron,  they  do  not  scruple  to  obliterate  all  pause  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  syllables.  Thus  Thomson  (Cattle  of 
Indolence,  L  42): — 

"  And  rnnaie  lent  new  glsdatss  to  the  morning  air." 

The  danger  in  the  use  of  the  Alexandrine  is  that,  in 
attempting  to  give  dignity  to  his  line,  the  poet  may  only 

"  A  needles*  alexandrine  ends  the  song. 

That,  like  a  wounded  make,  drags  its  slow  length  along." 

(k.  a.  D.) 

ALEXIS,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  bom  about  394  b.c 
at  Thurii  in  Magna  Orsocia,  the  uncle  and  instructor  of 
Menander.  Plutarch  says  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  106 
years,  and  according  to  Suidas  he  wrote  245  plays,  of 
which  the  titles  of  113  are  known.  The  fragments  that 
have  been  preserved  by  Athenaus  and  Stobsjus  attest  the 
wit  and  elegance  of  the  author.  The  plays  were  frequently 
I  translated  by  the  Latin  comic  writers.  (See  Meineke, 
Frafftn.  Com.  Grcte.  voL  i.) 

ALEXIUS  L,  the  nephew  of  Isaac  Comnenus,  end  the 
most  distinguished  member  of  the  Comnenus  family,  was 
bora  in  1048,  and  died  in  1 1 18.  In  early  life  he  signalised 
himself  in  the  wars  against  the  enemies  of  his  country;  but  the 
mean  jealousies  of  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  Nicephorus 
(suraamed  Botaniates)  drove  him  to  take  up  arms  against 
a  sovereign  whose  cause  he  had  thrice  gallantly  defended 
against  powerful  insurgent  leaders;  and  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  Constantinople  in  1081.  His  character  has  been 
too  partially  drawn  by  his  favourite  daughter,  Anna  Coni- 
ne na,  who  has,  however,  justly  remarked  that  the  disorders 
of  the  times  were  both  the  misfortune  and  glory  of  Alexius, 
and  that  he  paid  the  penalty  for  the  vices  of  his  pre- 
decessor*. In  his  reign  the  Turks  extended  their  conquests 
from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont;  on  the  north  the  empire 
was  assailed  by  hordes  of  barbarians  from  the  Danube,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Normans;  while  Europe  pressed  on 
Asia  by  way  of  Constantinople,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  first  crusade.  Amid  these  disturbances  Alexius 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  with  a  dexterous  and 
courageous  hand,  though  his  policy  was  ascribed  by 
the  Latins  to  cowardice  or  treachery.  He  was  politic 
enough  to  derive  solid  advantages  from  the  romantic  valour 
of  the  crusaders.  Alexius  outlived  the  love  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  their  patience  was  all  but  exhausted  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  long  reign.  The  nobility  were  irritated  by  the 
extravagance  of  his  relations;  the  people  by  his  severity 
and  exactions;  and  the  clergy  murmured  at  his  appropria- 
tion of  the  church  funds  to  the  defence  of  the  state. 

ALFANI,  DoKENtco,  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Perugia 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.    The  precise 
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date  is  uncertain,  but  ho  was  a  contemporary  of  Raphael, 
with  whom  he  studied  in  the  school  of  Ferugino.  The 
two  artists  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  and  the 
influence  of  the  more  distinguished  of  the  two  is  so  clearly 
traceable  in  the  works  of  the  other,  that  these  have  fre- 
quently been  attributed  to  Raphael.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life  Alfani  gradually  changed  his  style,  and  approxi- 
mated to  that  of  the  later  Florentine  school.  The  date  of 
his  death,  according  to  some,  was  1540,  while  others  say  he 
was  alive  in  1553.  Pictures  by  Alfani  may  be  seen  in 
collections  at  Florence,  and  in  several  churches  in  Perugia. 

AL-FARABI,  Abu  Nabb  Muhammad  Ibj*  Takkuan, 
one  of  the  earliest  Arabian  philosophers,  flourished  during 
the  former  half  of  the  10th  century.  Philosophy,  among 
the  Arabs,  was  originally  an  extension  of  the  related 
sciences  of  astronomy  and  medicine,  and  the  fust  philo- 
sophers were  physicians.  The  more  eminent  of  them  were 
court  physicians,  and  to  this  they  doubtless  owed  their 
protection  against  the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  Maho- 
metan sects.  Al-Farabi  is  supposed  (for  the  detailed 
accounts  of  his  life  are  legendary)  to  have  concerned  him- 
self more  with  the  theory  than  the  practice  of  medicine  ; 
but  he  is  known  to  have  beeu  a  physician  at  the  court  of 
Seif-Eddaula,  and  died  when  it  was  at  Damascus  in  950. 
Unlike  some  of  his  successors,  notably  Avicenna,  he  was 
an  ascetic,  and  his  philosophy,  which  has  a  slight  Platonic 
infusion,  bears  traces  of  the  contrast  He  was  unsystematic, 
and  the  sketches  and  aphorisms  of  his  which  have  come 
down  to  us  (many  of  his  treatises  are  still  in  MS.)  only 
partially  enable  us  to  reconstruct  his  philosophy.  In  his 
opusculum  D*  ScientiU  he  enumerates  six  orders  of 
sciences  :— (1.)  Language,  by  which  he  means  little  more 
than  grammar.  (2.)  Logic,  which  he  names  as  an  art, 
conceives  generally  aa  a  science,  and  confounds  in  its  details 
with  the  corresponding  art,  with  rhetoric,  and  with  criticism. 
(3.)  The  mathematical  sciences,  embracing  geometry, 
arithmetic,  optics,  the  science  of  the  stars,  music,  and  the 
sciences  of  weights  and  of  capacities  (ingenia).  Arithmetic 
is  abstract  and  concrete ;  geometry  is  active,  passive,  and 
speculative ;  and  the  science  of  the  stars  includes  astronomy, 
astrology,  the  science  of  climates,  and  of  dreams  and 
auguriea  (4.)  The  natural  sciences,  ten  in  number.  (5.\ 
Civil  science,  including  judicial  science  and  rhetoric.  (6.) 
Divine  science,  or  metaphysics.  This  hierarchy  has  striking 
approximations  to  the  most  modern  classifications.  Logic 
and  mathematics,  the  most  abstract  sciences,  are  near  the 
beginning,  if  not  quite  first ;  what  stands  for  social  science 
follows  the  physical  concrete  scicnoes  ;  and  the  distinction 
between  abstract  and  concrete,  which  Comte  made  one  of  the 
bases  of  his  classification,  and  which  has  been  more  accurately 
discriminated  by  Spencer,  is  on  the  whole  clearly  seized. 
But  art  is  throughout  confounded  with  science;  supersti- 
tions ore  mixed  up  with  facts ;  physical  and  mental 
phenomena  are  not  always  separated ;  the  subjective  and 
the  objective  (learning  and  science)  are  cou/used,  as 
they  afterwards  were  by  Bacon ;  and  there  is  no  science  of 
man — man  was  uot  yet  conceived,  metaphysically,  as  an 
individual  This  agrees  with  Al-Farabi  'a  science  of  politics 
as  expounded  in  another  work,  in  which  he  follows  his 
master,  Aristotle,  in  denying  the  permanence  of  the 
individual  soul,  and  anticipates  the  Averrhoistic  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  souls.  For  his  metaphysics  is  Peripatetic, 
as  Peripateticism  was  interpreted  by  the  Neo-Platonist 
commentators  on  Aristotle.  Starting  with  the  distinction 
bolween  the  possible  and  the  necessary,  ho  assumes  that 
there  must  Lo  some  supreme  necessary  existence  which 
accounts  for  all  actual  existence.  This  supremo  exist- 
ence has  infinite  life,  wisdom,  power,  beauty,  goodness, 
*c,  but  it  is  an  absoluto  unity,  and  is  without  distinguish- 
able attributes.     How  docs  the  world,  with  its  infinite 
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multiplicity  and  diversity,  issue  from  Oxi«  absolutely  one 
and  identical  being  1  Here  Al-Farabi  neo-platoniscs.  It 
proceeds  by  emanation.  Tho  absolute  Being  knows  itself, 
and  in  virtue  of  this  knowledge  the  first  intelligence  exists. 
He  docs  not  explain  how  self-consciousness  comes  to  bo 
inseparable  from  necessary  existence,  but  his  dynamic,  at 
this  and  all  the  lower  stages,  is  self-knowledge ;  and  indeod 
the  act  />f  knowing  and  the  resultant  existence  appear  at 
this  height  of  abstraction  to  be  all  but  identical  Tho  first 
intelligence,  intrinsically  a  unity,  contains  multiplicity, 
because  it  is  no  longer  devoid  of  attributes.  In  so  far  as 
it  necessarily  exists,  it  evolves  the  second  intelligence ;  in 
so  far  as  it  is  merely  potential  being,  and  knows  itself,  it 
evolves  the  world-soul  and  the  uppermost  world-circle, 
which  is  moved  by  that  soul  Similarly  descending  intel- 
ligences, ever-wider  world-circles  and  the  corresponding 
souls,  are  evolved  by  the  same  process  of  emanation,  down 
to  the  sctive  reason,  which  is  most  nearly  related  to  tho 
earthly  elements  and  human  souls.  The  active  reason, 
by  its  contact  with  matter,  impresses  on  it  forms,  of  which 
the  human  soul  is  one,  with  greater  or  less  permanence 
according  to  tho  degree  in  which  it  is  immersed  in,  or 
rises  above,  matter.  The  forms  decline  in  permanence  the 
further  we  descend  below  the  active  reason,  and  the  matter 
which  has  least  form  is  the  limit  of  emanation.  There  is 
here  nothing  like  what  is  now  called  evolution :  the  con- 
ception of  the  universe  is,  as  in  all  theories  of  emanation, 
really  statical,  not  dynamical,  for  the  ideas  of  cause  and 
perpetual  causation  do  not  yet  exist ;  and  of  course  the 
process  is  the  reverse  of  that  implied  in  the  modern 
development  theory.  (For  information  on  Al-Farabi,  see 
Munk,  Afrlangu,  pp.  341  -52 ;  and  Steinschnoider,  Memoir** 
de  V  AcadimU  de  St  Petertbourg,  viu  aerie,  torn,  xiil  Two 
of  his  opusculA  havo  been  translated  by  SchmSlders, 
Doainienta  Philo*ophia>  Arabum,  and  two  are  contained  in 
Alpharabii  Opera  Omnia,  Parisiis,  1638.) 

ALFIERI,  Yittorio,  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  author 
who  raised  the  Italian  tragic  drama  from  its  previous  state 
of  degradation,  was  born  on  tho  17th  January  1749,  at 
the  town  of  Asti,  in  Piedmont  Ho  lost  his  father  in 
early  infancy ;  but  he  continued  to  reside  with  his  mother, 
who  married  a  second  time,  till  his  tenth  year,  when  he 
was  placed  at  the  academy  of  Turin.  After  he  had  passed 
i  twelvemonth  at  the  academy,  he  went  on  a  short  visit 
to  a  relation  who  dwelt  at  Coni ;  and  during  his  stay  there 
he  made  his  first  poetical  attempt,  in  a  sonnet  chiefly 
borrowed  from  lines  in  Ariosto  and  Hetastasio,  the  only 
poets  he  had  at  that  time  read.  When  thirteen  years  of 
sge  he  was  induced  to  commence  the  study  of  civil  and 
canonical  law ;  but  the  attempt  only  served  to  disgust  him 
with  every  species  of  application,  and  to  increase  his  relish 
for  the  perusal  of  French  romances.  By  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  who  had  hitherto  taken  some  charge  of  his  education 
and  conduct,  he  was  left,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  enjoy 
without  control  his  vast  paternal  inheritance,  augmented 
by  thr  recent  accession  of  his  unclo's  fortune.  He  now 
begau  to  attend  tho  riding-school,  where  he  acquired  that 
rage  for  horses  and  equestrian  exercise  which  continued  to  bo 
one  of  his  strongest  passions  till  tho  close  of  his  existence. 

After  some  timo  spent  in  alternate  fits  of  extravagant 
dissipation  and  ill-directed  study,  he  was  seized  with  a 
desire  of  travelling ;  and  having  obtained  permission  from 
the  king,  ho  departed  in  1766,  under  the  care  of  an  English 
preceptor.  Restless  and  unquiet,  he  posted  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  through  the  towns  of  Italy  j  and  his 
improvement  was  such  as  was  to  be  expected  from  his  mode 
of  travelling  and  his  previous  habits.  Hoping  to  find 
in  foreign  countries  some  relief  from  the  tedium  and  ennui 
with  which  he  was  oppressed,  and  being  anxious  to  become 
acquainted  with  tbo  French  theatre,  he  proceeded  to  Paris. 


But  he  appears  to  have  been  completely  disaatisrV. 

with  everything  he  witnessed  in  France,  and  contracted  i 
dislike  to  its  people,  which  his  intercourse  in  future  vein 
rather  contributed  to  augment  than  diminish.  In  HallmJ 
he  became  deeply  enamoured  of  a  married  lady,  wb 
returned  his  attachment,  but  who  was  soon  obliged  to 
accompany  her  husband  to  Switzerland.  Alfieri,  whose 
feelings  were  of  tho  most  impetuous  description,  wis  is 
despair  at  this  separation,  and  returned  to  his  own  country 
in  the  utmost  anguish  and  despondency  of  mind.  Whii: 
under  this  depression  of  spirits  he  was  induced  to  seek 
alleviation  from  works  of  literature ;  and  the  perusal  of 
Plutarch's  Live*,  which  he  read  with  profound  emotion, 
inspired  him  with  an  enthusiastic  passion  for  freedom  sad 
independence.  Under  the  influence  of  this  rage  for  liberty 
he  recommenced  his  travels ;  and  his  only  gratification,  in 
the  absence  of  freedom  among  the  Continental  states, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  contemplating  the  wild 
and  sterile  regions  of  the  north  of  Sweden,  where  gloomy 
forests,  lakes,  and  precipices  conspired  to  excite  those 
sublime  and  melancholy  ideas  which  were' congenial  to  his 
disposition.  Everywhere  his  soul  felt  as  if  coufined  bj 
the  bonds  of  society ;  he  panted  for  something  more  free  in 
government,  more  elevated  in  sentiment,  more  devoted  in 
love,  and  more  perfect  in  friendship.  In  search  of  this  ideal 
world  he  posted  through  various  countries,  more  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  courier  than  of  one  who  travels  for  amuse- 
ment or  instruction.  During  a  journey  to  London,  be 
engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  a  married  lady  of  high  nak , 
and  having  been  detected,  the  publicity  of  a  rencounter 
with  the  injured  husband,  and  of  a  divorce  vhich  followed, 
rendered  it  expedient  and  desirable  for  him  to  qai' 
England.  He  then  visited  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Abbe  Caluso,  who  remained 
through  life  the  most  attached  and  estimable  friend  he 
ever  possessed.  In  1772  Alfieri  returned  to  Turin,  where 
he  again  became  enamoured  of  a  lady,  whom  he  loved  «itl 
his  usual  ardour,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  as  undesen 
ing  of  a  sincere  attachment  as  those  he  had  hitherto  adored. 
In  the  course  of  a  long  attendance  on  his  mistress,  duriar 
a  malady  with  which  she  was  afflicted,  he  one  day  wrote  i 
dialogue  or  -  scene  of  a  drama,  which  he  left  at  her  house 
On  a  difference  taking  place  between  them,  the  piece  vu 
returned  to  him,  and  being  retouched  and  extended  to 
five  acts,  it  was  performed  at  Turin  in  1775,  under  tat 
title  of  Cleopatra. 

From  this  moment  Alfieri  was  seized  with  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  theatrical  fame,  and  the  remainder  of  his  bit 
was  devoted  to  its  attainment    His  first  two  tragedies. 
Filippo  and  Polimce,  were  originally  written  in  Fiend 
prose ;  and  when  he  came  to  versify  them  in  Italian,  1m 
found  that  from  his  Lombard  origin,  and  long  intern  or? 
with  foreigners,  he  expressed  himself  with  feebleness  sue 
inaccuracy.    Accordingly,  with  the  view  of  improving  hi- 
Italian  style,  he  went  to  Tuscany,  and,  during  an  alternate 
residence  at  Florence  and  Siena,  he  completed  his  FUit . 
and  Poliniee,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  various  othej 
dramas.  While  thus  employed,  he  became  acquainted  will 
the  Countess  of  Albany,  who  then  resided  with  her  hasbstd 
at  Florence.    For  her  he  formed  an  attachment  which,  if 
less  violent  than  his  former  loves,  appears  to  have  been 
more  permanent    With  this  motive  to  remain  at  Florence, 
he  could  not  endure  the  chains  by  which  his  vast  pease*-' 
siona  bound  him  to  Piedmont    He  therefore  resigned  ku 
whole  property  to  hi*  sister,  the  Countess  Chimiana,  reserv- 
ing an  annuity  which  scarcely  amounted  to  a  half  of  ha 
original  revenues.    At  this  period  the  Countess  of  Albany, 
urged  by  the  ill-treatment  aha  received  from  her  husband, 
sought  refuge  in  Rome,  where  she  at  length  received  per 
mission  from  the  pope  to  live  apart  from  her  tormentor 
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Alfiori  followed  the  countess  to  that  capital,  where  he  com- 
pleted fourteen  tragedies,  four  of  which  were  now  for  the 
first  time  printed  at  Sienna. 

At  length,  however,  it  was  thought  proper  that,  by  leav- 
ing Rome,  he  should  remove  the  aspersions  which  bod 
been  thrown  on  the  object  of  his  affections.  During  the 
yonx  1783  he  therefore  travelled  through  different  states  of 
Italy,  and  published  six  additional  tragedies.  The  interests 
of  his  lovo  and  literary  glory  had  not  diminished  his  rage 
for  horses,  which  seems  to  have  been  at  least  the  third 
passion  of  his  soul  He  came  to  England  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a  number  of  these  animals,  which 
he  carried  with  him  to  Italy.  On  his  return  he  learned 
that  the  Countess  of  Albany  had  gone  to  Colmar  in  Alsace, 
where  he  joined  her,  and  resided  with  her  under  the  same 
roof  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  They  chiefly  passed  their 
time  between  Alsace  and  Paris,  but  at  length  took  up 
their  abode  entirely  in  that  metropolis.  While  here,  Alfieri 
made  arrangements  with  Didot  for  an  edition  of  his  trage- 
dies ;  but  was  soon  after  forced  to  quit  Paris  by  the  storms 
of  the  Revolution.  He  recrossed  the  Alps  with  the 
countess,  and  finally  settled  at  Florence.  The  last  tan 
years  of  his  life,  which  he  spent  in  that  city,  seem  to  have 
been  the  happiest  of  his  existence.  During  that  long 
period  his  tranquillity  was  only  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  Revolutionary  armies  into  Florence  in  1799.  Though 
an  enemy  of  kings,  the  aristocratic  feelings  of  Alfieri 
rendered  him  slso  a  decided  foe  to  the  principles  and 
leaders  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  he  rejected  with 
tho  utmost  contempt  those  advances  which  were  made 
with  a  view  to  bring  him  over  to  their  cause.  The  con- 
cluding years  of  his  life  wcro  laudably  employed  in  the 
study  of  tho  Greek  literature,  and  in  perfecting  a  series  of 
comcdica  His  assiduous  labour  on  this  subject,  which  he 
pursued  with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  exhausted  his 
strength,  and  brought  on  a  malady  for  which  he  would 
not  adopt  the  prescriptions  of  his  physicians,  but  obstinately 
persisted  in  employing  remedies  of  his  own.  His  disorder 
mpidly  increased,  and  at  length  terminated  his  life  on  the 
fUh  October  1803,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  Alfieri  may  bo  best  appreciated  from  the 
portrait  which  he  has  drawn  of  himself  in  his  own  Memoir t 
of  his  Lift.  He  was  evidently  of  an  irritable,  impetuous, 
and  almost  ungovernable  temper.  Pride,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  ruling  sentiment,  may  account  for  many 
apparent  inconsistencies  of  his  character.  But  his  less 
amiable  qualities  were  greatly  softened  by  the  cultivation  of 
literature.  His  application  to  study  gradually  tranquillised 
his  temper  and  softened  his  manners,  leaving  him  at  the 
same  time  in  perfect  possession  of  those  good  qualities 
which  he  had  inherited  from  nature, — a  warm  and  dis- 
interested attachment  to  his  family  and  friends,  united  to 
a  generosity,  vigour,  and  elevation  of  character,  which 
tendered  him  not  unworthy  to  embody  in  his  dramas  the 
actions  and  sentiments  of  Grecian  heroes. 

It  is  to  hii  dramas  that  Alfieri  is  chiefly  indebted  for  tha  high 
reputation  he  has  attained.  Before  his  time  tha  Italian language,  so 
harmonious  in  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  sad  to  energetic  in  the 
Commtdia  of  Dante,  had  been  invariably  languid  and  prosaic  in 
dramatic  dialogue.  The  pedantic  and  inanimate  tragedies  of  the 
16th  century  were  followed,  daring  the  iron  age  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, by  dramas  of  which  extravagance  in  the  sentiments  and  im- 
probability in  the  action  were  the  chief  characteristics.  The  pro- 
digious success  of  the  ilerop*  of  Marie  i,  which  appeared  in  the 
commencement  of  the  last  oentury,  may  be  attributed  mors  to  s 
comparison  with  each  productions  than  to  intrinsic  merit,  In  this 
degradation  of  tragic  taste  tha  appearance  of  the  tragedies  of  Alfiari 
was  perhaps  the  most  important  literary  event  that  had  oocomd  in 
Italy  during  tha  18th  oentury.  .  On  these  tragedies  it  is  difficult  to 
pronounce  a  judgment,  as  tha  taste  and  system  of  the  author  under- 
went considerable  change  and  modification  during  the  intervals 
seen  the  three  periods  of  tl 
of  style,  an  aaperity  of 
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there  sre  certain  observations  applicable  to  them  all.  None  of  the 
plots  sre  of  his  own  invention.  They  are  founded  either  on  mytho- 
logical fable  or  history  ;  most  of  them  had  been  previously  treated 
by  ths  Greek  dramatists,  or  by  Senses.  Kormunda,  the  only  ono 
which  could  be  supposed  of  his  own  contrivance,  and  which  is 
certainly  the  lesst  hsppy  effusion  of  his  genius,  is  partly  founded 
on  ths  eighteenth  novel  of  ths  third  psrt  of  Bandello,  snd  partly  on 
Prevost's  ilimoirts  iun  Hemm*  d*  QualiU.  But  whatever  subject 
he  chooses,  his  dramas  sre  always  formed  on  tho  Grecian  model,  snd 
breaths  a  freedom  and  independence  worthy  of  an  Athenian  poet 
Indeed,  his  Agid*  snd  Srulo  may  rather  be  considered  oratorical 
declamations  and  dialogues  on  liberty  than  tragedies.  The  unities 
of  time  snd  plsce  are  not  so  scrupulously  observed  in  his  as  in  the 
ancient  dramas ;  hut  he  hss  rigidly  adhered  to  a  unity  of  sction  snd 
interest.  Hs  occupies  his  scans  with  one  great  action  and  one 
ruling  passion,  and  removes  from  it  every  accessary  event  or  feeling. 
In  this  excessive  teal  for  ths  observance  of  unity  hs  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  its  charm  consists  in  producing  a  common  relation 
between  multiplied  feelingi,  and  not  in  ths  bars  exhibition  of  one, 
divested  of  thoso  various  accompaniments  which  give  harmony  to 
the  whole.  Consistently  with  thst  sustere  and  simpls  maimer 
which  he  considered  the  chief  excellence  of  dramatic  rvm)>oattion, 
he  excluded  from  his  scene  all  coups  do  tiUAtrt,  all  philosophical 
reflections,  and  that  highly  ornamented  versification  which  had 
been  so  assiduously  cultivated  by  his  predecessors.  In  his  anxiety, 
howsver,  to  avoid  sll  superfluous  ornament,  he  has  stripped  his 
dramas  of  ths  embellishments  of  imsginstion  ;  snd  for  ths  harmony 
and  flow  of  poetical  language  he  has  substituted,  even  in  his  best 
performances,  s  style  which,  though  correct  snd  pure,  is  generally 
harsh,  elaborate,  aad  abrupt ;  often  strained  into  unnatural  energy, 
or  condensed  into  factitious  conciseness.  The  chief  excellence  of 
Alfieri  consists  in  powerful  delineation  of  dramatic  character.  In 
his  Filippo  he  hss  represented,  almost  with  ths  masterly  touches  of 
Tacitus,  the  sombre  character,  the  dark  mysterious  counsels,  I  he 
suspensa  semper  ti  obscura  verba,  of  the  modern  Tiberius.  In 
Poliniot,  ths  characters  of  the  rival  brothers  are  beautifully  con- 
trasted; In  Maria  Stuarda,  thst  unfortunste  queen  is  represented 
unsuspicious,  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  violent  in  her  attach- 
meats.  In  Mirra,  the  character  of  Ciniro  is  perfect  ss  a  father  and 
king,  andOecri  is  a  model  of  a  wife  and  mother.  In  the  representa- 
tion of  thst  species  of  mental  alienation  where  ths  judgment  has 

Esrishsd,  but  traces  of  character  still  remain,  he  is  peculiarly 
sppy.  Ths  insanity  of  Saul  is  skilfully  managed  ;  snd  the  horrid 
joy  of  Orestes  in  killing  jEgisthus  rises  finely  snd  naturally  to  mad- 
ness, in  finding  that,  at  ths  sams  time,  hs  had  inadvertently  slain 
his  mother. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  defects  of  Alfieri,  ha  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  in  the  Italian  drams,  His 
country  hailed  him  as  her  sols  tragic  post ;  and  his  successors  in 
ths  sams  path  of  literature  have  regarded  his  bold,  sustere,  and 
rapid  manner,  as  ths  genuine  model  of  tragi o  composition. 

Besides  his  tragedies,  Alfieri  published  during  his  life  many 
sonnets,  five  odes  on  American  independence,  and  the  poem  of 
Etruria,  founded  on  the  aasasainstion  of  Alexander  I.,  duke  of 
Florence.  Of  his  proas  works  the  most  distinguished  for  snimstion 
and  sloquenos  is  ths  Panegyric  on  Trajan,  composed  in  a  transport 
of  indignation  at  ths  supposed  feebleness  of  Pliny's  eulogtum.  Tho 
two  books  entitled  La  Ttrannid*  snd  the  Essays  on  lAleratvro  ami 
Oovemment,  are  remarkable  fur  elegance  snd  vigour  of  style,  but 
are  too  evidently  imitations  of  ths  manner  of  llachiaveL  His 
Antigallican,  which  was  written  at  the  some  time  with  his  Defence 
of  Louis  XVI.,  comprehends  an  historical  and  satirical  view  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  posthumous  works  of  Alfieri  consist  of 
satires,  six  political  comedka,  snd  ths  Memoir*  of  his  Life — a  work 
which  will  always  be  r«ad  with  interest,  in  spite  of  the  cold  snd 
languid  gravity  with  which  hs  delineates  ths  most  interesting 
sdventures  and  ths  strongest  passions  of  his  agitated  life.  Sea 
Iff**,  di.  Vu\  Alfieri  ;  Siamondl  Dt  la  Lit.  du  Midi  do  t Europe  ; 
Walker's  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy;  Oiorn,  i*  Pita.  torn.  lvtiL; 
Life  of  Alfieri,  by  Csntofanti  (Florence.,  1842)  ;  and  Kit-,  Oiemuli, 
LeUere  di  Alficrx,  by  Texa  (Florence,  18(51). 

ALFORD,  Uknkv,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  one  of 
the  most  variously-accomplished  churchmen  of  his  day — 
poet,  preacher,  painter,  musician,  biblical  scholar,  critic, 
and  philologist — was  born  at  25  Alfred  Place,  Bedford 
Row,  London.  October  7th,  lb40  (died  1871)     H<»  came 
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of  a  Somersetshire  family,  five  generations  of  which,  in 
direct  succession,  contributed  clergymen  of  some  distinction 
to  the  English  Church.  The  earliest  of  these,  his  great- 
great-grandfather,  Thomas  Alford,  who  died  in  1708,  was 
for  many  years  the  vicar  of  Curry  Rivell,  near  Taunton— a 
living  that  passed  from  one  to  another  of  his  descendants. 
The  father  of  Dean  Alford  studied  for  the  bar,  but  after 
practising  for  a  short  time,  followed  the  course  of  his 
predecessors  by  taking  holy  orders;  and,  until  his  death  at 
a  venerable  age  in  1852,  had  long  been  familiarly  known 
and  revered  in  his  part  of  the  country  as  the  rector  of  Aston 
Sandford  in  Buckinghamshire.  His  first  wife,  the  dean's 
mother,  whose  ma  den  name  was  Sarah  Eliza  Paget,  was  the 
younger  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  banker  of  Tain  worth  in 
Staffordshire.  A  twelvemonth  after  their  marriage,  her 
husband,  then  practising  as  a  special  pleader,  was  by  her 
premature  death  in  childbed  left  a  widower.  The  newly-born 
infant,  who  remained  to  the  last  the  bereaved  parent's  only 
child,  was  confided  in  the  first  instance  to  the  affectionate 
care  of  tho  home-circle  in  the  house  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father. Towards  the  close  of  1813  he  was  taken  back  to  the 
lonely  hearth  of  his  .father,  who  had  now  entered  upon  his 
clerical  duties  as  curate  of  Steeple  Ashton,  near  Trowbridge 
in  Wiltshire.  Being  the  only  son  of  a  secluded  scholar, 
the  boy's  education  was  from  an  unusually  early  period 
sedulously  cared  for;  his  father  being  his  first  instructor, 
and  at  the  outset  his  constant  companion.  So  exceptional 
was  his  precocity  that  at  six  he  had  already  written  a  little 
MS.  volume  entitled  (in  round  hand)  the  Travel*  of  St 
Paul.  Before  he  was  eight  he  had  penned  a  collection  of 
Latin  odes  in  miniature.  When  he  was  scarcely  nine 
he  had  compiled,  in  the  straggling  characters  of  a  school- 
boy, a  compendious  History  of  the  Jem;  besides  drawing 
out  a  chronological  scheme  in  which  were  tabulated  the 
events  of  tH  Old  Testament.  Prior  to  the  completion 
of  his  tenth  year  he  actually  produced  a  series  of  terse 
sermons  or  laconically  outlined  homilies,  the  significant 
title  of  which  was  Looking  vnto  Jesus.  During  the  absence 
of  his  father,  who  had  gone  s broad  as  the  travelling  chaplain 
of  Lord  Calthorpe,  Henry,  at  seven  years  of  age,  began 
the  round  of  three  academies,  at  Charmouth  and  Hammer- 
smith ;  the  happiest  time  of  all  for  him  as  a  schoolboy 
being  three  years  and  upwards  passed  in  the  grammar- 
school  at  Ilminster.  Hi*  character  was  already  displaying 
a  marked  individuality.  He  could  repeat  not  only  readily 
but  appreciatively  an  astonishing  number  of  lines  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English,  selected  from  what  were  then  and  always 
afterwards  his  favourite  classic  authors.  He  indulged,  too, 
in  those  early  days,  in  the  luxury  of  original  versification. 
Then  it  was  also  that  he  first  began  to  manifest  that 
singular  capacity  for  ingenious  contrivance  and  that  sur- 
prising neatness  and  dexterity  of  manipulation  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  remarkable.  It  was  said  of  him  later 
in  life,  that  he  could  construct  an  organ  and  then  play 
npon  it ;  and  when  his  reputation  for  profound  scholarship 
had  been  long  established,  his  constructiveness  was 
curiously  manifested  by  his  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of 
utility  of  the  seemingly  ordinary  walking-stick -he  carried 
when  travelling  on  the  Continent  In  its  upper  joint  he 
secreted  his  surplus  money  and  his  drawing  materials;  in 
its  lower  joint,  pens,  ink,  wax,  and  pencils.  Strangely 
contrasting  with  this  ineradi  able  passion  for  nicety  and 
precision  was  his  delight  at  all  times  in  giving  himself  up 
to  the  most  diversified  occupations,  and  in  yielding,  often 
at  an  instant's  notice,  as  he  sometimes  notes  with  regret, 
to  the  temptation  of  mere  discursivene^ 

It  was  in  the  October  of  1827  that  the  university  life 
of  Alford  commenced  At  seventeen  he  went  up  to  Cam- 
bridge, having  won  his  scholarship,  and  had  his  name 
entered  at  Trinity  College.   During  tho  midsummer  of  his 


fourth  year  at  Cambridge,  in  the  Jnno  of  1831,  he  1*1 
obtained  the  second  prire  essay.  As  the  autumn  dee^ctd 
into  winter  he  was  nervously  preparing  to  go  in  (a 
honours  at  tho  examinations.  In  the  possibility  of  ha 
success  he  had  not  the  slightest  confidence,  yet  on  tat 
Slat  January  1832  he  appears  as  thirty-fourth  wrangler, 
while  on  the  25th  February  his  name  comes  out  eighth  cm 
the  first-class  list  of  the  classical  tripos.  He  now  begin  to 
take  pupils,  and  within  the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
his  taking  his  degree  and  giving  himself  up  more  complete! j 
to  the  great  work  of  his  Ufa — the  elaboration  of  bis  editioa 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament — it  is  believed  that  be  bai 
under  his  charge  at  least  sixty.  These  included  barristers, 
clergymen,  peers,  and  members  of  parliament;  many  of 
whom  afterwards  attained  positions  of  eminence,  all  of 
them  having  their  characters  moulded  more  or  less  under 
the  inspiring  influence  of  his.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  h« 
was  united  in  marriage  to  his  cousin  Fanny,  a  daughter  of 
his  uncle,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Alford,  who  was  tben,  as  his 
father  and  his  great-grandfather  had  been  before  him,  vicar 
of  Curry  BivelL  Surviving  her  husband  after  nearly  thirty- 
five  years  of  wedded  life,  during  which  she  had  seen  the 
development  of  his  intellectual  powers  and  the  realisation 
of  some  portions  at  least  of  his  many-sided  ambition,  tht 
brought  out  in  1872  his  journals  and  correspondence,  care- 
fully edited  by  herself.  A  curiously  characteristic  side-light 
is  thrown  upon  Alford's  inner  nature,  both  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, by  the  circumstance  there  recorded— that,  with  s 
view  to  enable  his  future  wife  to  read  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween betrothal  and  marriage,  an  elementary  Greek  grain- 
mar  of  sixty  folio  pages.  The  incident  is  all  the  mors 
interesting  as  affording  the  earliest  glimpse  of  what  soon 
proved  to  bo  his  dominant  aspiration.  His  researches  is 
seculsr  scholarship  were  at  this  time  becoming  every  year 
more  and  more  adventurous.  He  shrank  not  from  proclaim- 
ing even  then  that  he  regarded  Niebuhr  as  "  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  this  ignorant  and  obstinate  world."  Mem 
while,  in  the  midst  of  his  excursive  inquiries  as  a  student 
in  the  most  opposite  directions,  he  was  indulging  at  every 
available  opportunity  in  the  lotos-delight  of  his  own  dsy- 
dreamings ;  and  in  February  1833,  he  published  his  maiden 
work  as  a  lyrist,  Poems  and  Poetical  Fragments.  Simply  at 
an  instructor  he  was  working  steadily  seven  hours  e-dsy ; 
but  the  time  came  when,  in  furtherance  of  his  favountt 
researches,  he  was  known  to  toil  at  the  desk  sometimes 
twelve  or  fourteen. 

Resolved  from  childhood  to  tread  the  path  of  lift  it 
the  footsteps  of  his  forefathers,  Alford  was  ordained  deacon 
on  the  26th  October  1833,  and  at  once  began  active  pro- 
fessional work  as  curate  of  Ampton.  So  modest  was  hi 
own  estimate  of  his  intellectual  capabilities,  that  it  was  witl 
unaffected  surprise  he  found  his  name  second  on  the  list  of 
the  six  Fellows  of  Trinity  who  were  elected  on  the  1st  ci 
the  following  October.  On  the  6th  November  he  was 
admitted  to  priest's  orders,  and  four  months  afterward*, 
upon  the  4th  March  1835— scarcely  a  week  before  his 
marriage — entered  upon  his  parochial  labours  of  eigbtee> 
years'  duration  as  vicar  of  Wymeswold  in  Leicestershire 
Twice  during  the  interval  of  his  scholarly  seclusion  in  that 
quiet  vicarage  he  was  vainly  tempted  with  the  offer  of  » 
colonial  bishopric,  first  in  1841  as  bishop  of  New  Zealand, 
and  again  in  1844  as  bishop  of  New  Brunswick.  He  con- 
tentedly drudged  on  for  years  together  in  comparative 
obscurity  among  his  pupils  and  parishioners.  Although 
a  ripe  scholar,  and  remarkable  for  his  splendid  versatility, 
it  was  leas  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements  than  by 
the  sheer  force  of  the  most  diligent  perseverance  that  M 
pushed  his  way  eventually  into  the  front  rank,  and  com- 
manded at  last  the  recognition  of  his  contemporaries 
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Whatever  be  put  hia  hand  to  bo  carried  out  with  a  zeal 
that  at  times  looked  almost  like  dogged  determination. 
Thrown  frorr.  his  horse  in  tha  February  of  1847  when 
going  to  debver  his  first  lecture,  although  very  seriously 
shaken  and  disfigured,  he  nevertheless  punctually  appeared 
before  hia  audience  with  bis  face  and  head  covered  with 
surgical  bandages,  and— resolutely  lectured.  Hia  reputa- 
tion as  a  lecturer  of  exceptional  power  was  within  a  few 
years  from  that  time  thoroughly  established.  Several  of 
his  discourses,  notably  one  on  Saul  of  Tarsus,  wi'.h  others 
on  themes  as  varied  as  astronomy,  music,  scenery,  and 
Christianity,  acquired  in  the  end  a  certain  amount  of 
celebrity.  For  two  years  together,  in  1841  and  1842,  he 
held  the  chair  at  Cambridge  of  Hulscan  lecturer.  As  the 
result  of  his  labours  in  that  capacity,  two  substantial 
volumes  afterwards  made  their  appearance.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  midst  of  his  more  serious  avocations,  he  was  at  uncertain 
intervals  making  good  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  ono  of 
the  more  subtle  and  tender  of  the  minor  religious  poets  of 
England.  Adopting  an  old  forgotten  title  of  Quarlos's,  he 
brought  out,  on  his  arrival  at  Wymeswold  (1835),  in  two 
volumes,  his  School  of  the  Heart,  coupled  with  a  reissue 
of  his  minor  poems  and  sonnets.  In  1838,  ho  edited,  in 
six  vols.,  the  works  of  Donne,  prefixing  a  luminous  preface, 
at  once  critical  and  biographical.  Throughout  the  year  1839 
and  part  of  1840  he  edited  a  monthly  magazino  called 
I' -ardent  Miscellany.  In  1841  he  published,  with  other 
new  poems,  his  Alba  of  Muehelnaye.  A  collection  of  Ptalmt 
and  Hymns  appeared  from  hi^hand  in  the  spring  of  1844. 
A  couple  of  years  before  that  in  1842,  he  had  first  entered 
upon  bis  duties  at  Somerset  'House,  where  ho  acted  for 
many  years  as  examiner  in  logic  and  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy  in  tbo  university  of  London.  So  youthful  was 
his  appearance  at  the  date  of  his  first  receiving  this  appoint- 
ment, that  on  his  entering  the  apartment  where  he  was 
iwaitcd  by  the  candidates,  he  was  mistaken  for  ono  of 
themselves. 

What  eventually  proved  to  be  the  noblest  of  all  his 
literary  undertakings,  his  now  edition,  with  running 
commentary,  of  the  Greek  Testament,  engrossed  his  atten- 
tion for  fully  twenty  years  together,  from  1841  to 
1861.  Originally  designed  for  tho  use  of  students  in 
the  universities,  the  work,  from  its  modest  first  projec- 
tion, giew  in  his  hands  to  enormous  proportions.  Ho 
fancied  at  starting  that  a  single  year  might  witness  its 
completion,  and  that  a  couple  of  thin  octavos  might  embrace 
both  text  and  commentary.  By  the  time  the  expanding 
scheme  was  actually  realised  twenty  years  bad  elapsed,  and 
the  work  had  swollen  into  four  ponderous  tomes,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  as  weighty  as  they  were  comprehensive. 
Tha  idea  of  the  work  was  suggested  to  Alford's  mind  as  he 
listened  one  day  to  a  sermon  at  Cambridge.  What  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  at  the  outset  was  simply  to  adopt  the 
main  text,  and  to  combine  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
readings  of  Philipp  Buttmann  and  Karl  Lachraann.  This, 
however,  led  to  a  more  extended  plan  of  critical  labour  and 
research,  including  a  comprehensive  digest  of  the  various 
readings  founded  on  the  later  collations  of  the  principal 
manuscripts,  the  Codex  Vatican  us,  the  Codex  Sinai  ticus, 
the  Codex  Alexandrinns,  and  others.  With  a  view  to 
illustrate  more  clearly,  than  ever  the  verbal  and  idiomatic 
or  constructional  usages  of  tho  sacred  text,  an  entirely  new 
collection  of  marginal  references  was  compiled.  Added  to 
this  there  was  a  copious  abundance  of  English  notes,  both 
exegetical  and  philological  Conscious  of  the  vast  stores  of 
learning  that  had  been  accumulating  in  Germany,  Alford 
from  an  early  date  determined  to  render  himself  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  a  master  of  tho  Qerman  languago 
and  at  home  in  German  literature.  This  intention  was 
fairly  carried  out  at  Bomn  be/ore  the  close  of  the  summer 
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of  1847.  Then,  but  hardly  till  then,  he  felt  himself  at 
last  duly  qualified  to  edit  the  Greek  Testament.  From 
that  time  he  prepared  in  earnest  to  open  up  systematically 
to  the  contemplation  of  English  readers  the  wealth  of 
German  criticism,  actually  made  plain  for  the  first  time  in 
our  language  through  his  Prolegomena  and  subsequent  inci- 
dental commentary.  In  November  1849  (the  month  the 
>uthor  took  his  B.D.  degree  at  Cambridge),  vol.  L  of  the 
Greet  Testament  was  published,  containing  the  four  Gospels. 
Through  it  theological  students  in  this  country  had  placed 
within  their  reach  in  an  epitomised  form  the  latest  rcsulU 
of  the  labours  of  continental  critics  on  tho  Greek  text, 
including  portions  even  of  those  of  Constantino  Tischendorf. 
Issued  from  the  press  volume  by  volume,  the  work,  as 
already  remarked,  was  not  completed  till  long  afterwards. 
In  January  1861  the  fourth  or  final  volume,  beginning  with 
tho  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  ending  with  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  made  its  appearance.  What  is  chiefly  notice- 
able in  regard  to  the  work  is  its  strictly  critical  character. 
It  is  the  production  of  a  philologist  rather  than  of  a  theo- 
logian. Abbreviations,  punctuations,  elisions  of  ortho- 
graphy, systematic  ellipses,  the  merest  turns  of  the  pen  in 
this  or  that  manuscript,  are  weighed  against  microscopic 
scruples  in  the  balanco  of  his  judgment  There  can  be  little 
question  that  the  work  appreciably  increased  the  aggregato 
amount  of  the  biblical  knowledge  of  Alford's  immediate 
contemporaries.  So  carefully  matured  were  his  researches 
in  the  regions  of  exegesis,  already  crossed  and  recrosscd 
by  tho  footprints  of  countless  commentators,  that  the  work 
is  regarded  as  in  many  respects  authoritative  even  among 
those  who  differ  from  him  widely  on  many  important 
question 

Early  in  1853  Alford  first  preached  in  Quebec  chapel, 
London,  the  building  in  which  his  father  had  been  ordained 
deacon  forty  years  before.  Before  the  year  was  out,  on  the 
26th  September,  he  had  removed  from  his  picturesque 
church  in  the  wolds  of  Leicestershire  to  the  plain  con- 
venticle in  Tyburnia.  There  he  remained  for  nearly  four 
years,  toiling  assiduously,  preaching  twice  every  Sunday  to 
a  largo  and  cultured  congregation.  Seven  volumes,  issued 
from  the  press  at  intervals,  have,  under  the  title  of  The 
Quebec  Chapel  Sermons,  preserved  153  of  the  more  remark- 
able of  these  discourses — those  preached  by  him  in  the 
morning — all  of  which  were  carefully  prepared  beforehand. 
As  a  preacher  his  style  was  severe  and  earnest  rather  than 
eloquent  or  impassioned.  Perhaps  the  finest  discourse  he 
ever  delivered  was  the  ono  on  the  text,  "  A  great  multitude 
which  no  man  could  number."  It  was  preached  from  the 
cathedral  pulpit  shortly  after  his  advancemeut  by  Lord 
Palmcrston,  in  March  1857,  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury. 
Throughout  his  life,  but  especially  towards  its  close,  his 
chief  delight  intellectually  appears  to  have  been  the  rapid 
alternation  of  his  pursuits.  While  he  was  yet  in  the  midst 
of  his  biblical  researches  he  was,  simultaneously,  at  tho 
beginning  of  1851,  translating  the  Odyssey,  arranging  his 
poems,  with  additions  for  their  American  republication,  and 
preparing  an  article  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  St 
Paul  of  Conybeare  and  Howson.  A  scries  of  ingenious 
lectures,  delivered  by  him  in  his  capacity  of  philologist,  on 
being  compacted  into  a  manual  of  idiom  and  usage,  entitled 
The  Queen's  English,  attained  a  high  degree  of  popularity. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  their  wholly  unpretentious  and 
essentially  humorous  character,  these  mere  casual  notes 
on  spelling  and  speaking  drew  down  upon  their  author 
one  of  tho  sharpest  criticisms  ho  ever  provoked,  sarcas- 
tically entitled  The  Dean's  English.  The  Contemporary 
Review  was  inaugurated  under  his  editorship;  and  from 
January  1866  to  August  1870  was  conducted  by  him  as  a 
sort  of,  neutral  ground  for  religious  criticism.  Under  the 
title  of  Tkt  Year  of  Prayer,  Alford  in  1866  published  a 
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book  of  family  devotion;  nnd  in  1867,  ft  collection  of 
original  hymiia  called  The  Year  of  Praise,  works  of  little 
pretension,  but  by  which  his  name  was  widely  popularised. 
His  latest  poetic  effusion  of  any  considerable  length  was 
The  Children  of  tht  Lord's  Prayer,  which  appeared  in. 
1869  as  the  letterpress  accompaniment  to  designs,  by  F.  R. 
Pickersgill,  R  A.  The  miscellaneous  papers  he  had  con- 
tributed to  periodicals  were,  the  same  year,  collected  under 
the  name  of  Essays  and  Addresses.  He  brought  out,  in 
1865,  his  Letters  from  Abroad,  eminently  characteristic 
records  of  travel,  mainly  descriptive  of  Italian  cities  and 
scenery;  and  in  1870,  a  collection  of  spirited  pen  and  pencil 
sketches  of  The  Riviera,  the  latter  being  reproduced  from 
his  water-colour  drawings  by  the  aid  of  chrome- litho- 
graphy. The  artist  faculty,  it  has  been  observed,  and 
not  extravagantly,  "  wonld  have  made  him  a  great  land- 
scape painter  had  he  not,  either  from  preference  or  neces- 
sity, become  a  great  Greek  scholar  and  a  dean."  Such 
were  the  pliancy  and  the  resilience  of  his  nature  that  he 
would  turn  with  zest,  after  hours  of  severe  study  given  to 
the  collation  of  a  Hebrew  manuscript  or  to  the  examination 
of  the  exegetical  subtleties  of  a  German  commentator  on 
the  Greek  Testament,  to  doctoring  the  hall  clock  and 
making  it  strike  the  half-hours,  to  tuning  the  piano  in 
the  drawing-room,  or  to  playing  games  with  his  children 
in  the  nursery.  The  wocJen  front  of  the  organ  (which 
instrument  he  could  play  with  the  hand  of  a  master)  was 
carved  according  to  his  own  ingenious  design  and  by  his 
own  dexterous  chiselling.  A  Masque  of  the  Season*,  per- 
formed as  a  holiday  pastime  on  New  Year's  Pay  1861,  in 
the  deanery,  owed  to  him  both  the  words  and  the  music — 
be  himself,  besides,  enacting  in  it  the  part  of  "Father 
Christmas."  A  couplo  of  years  before  his  death  he  appeared 
as  a  novelist,  conjointly  with  his  nicco  producing  the  story 
of  Netherton  on  Sea.  The  last  work  of  any  magnitude  upon 
which  he  adventured  as  a  biblical  scholar  was  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  diversity  of  his  avoca- 
tionB,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  were,  one  and 
all,  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  he  was  his  own  severest 
UaVmaster.  Throughout  life,  until  ho  was  stretched  upon 
Qi4  -leathbed,  he  never  seemed  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
ioiustion.  The  end  came  at  length  to  him  calmly,  on  the 
12th  January  1871,  and  five  days  afterwards  his  remains 
were  interred  under  a  yew  tree  in  St  Martin's  churchyard, 
rrithin  view  of  the  towers  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  It  is 
significant  of  the  tender  poetical  quaintness  of  his  whole 
character,  that  there  is  inscribed  above  his  tomb,  in  obedience 
to  bis  own  directions,  "  Diversorium  Viatoris  Hierosolymam 
Proficiscontis."  A  statue  of  the  dean,  by  Flyffers,  was  un- 
veiled, before  the  year  of  his  demise  had  run  out,  in  a  niche 
on  the  west  front  of  the  most  ancient  of  our  cathedrals. 
Dean  Alford  was  a  man  as  variously  accomplished  as  any  of 
his  generation ;  and  he  would  unquestionably  have  risen  to 
far  greater  eminence  than  he  ever  achieved  in  pootry,  in 
oratory,  in  music,  in  painting,  in  theology,  or  in  general 
literature,  if  he  had  aimed  at  excelling  in  one  or  two  alone 
of  thoso  arts  or  sciences,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  shine 
in  all  of  them  alike.  (c.  k.) 

ALFRED,  or  ^lfeed,  the  Great,  the  youngest  son 
oi  jEtbclwulf,  king  of  tho  West  Saxons,  was  born  at 
Wantage  in  Berkshire  in  849  a.d.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  summoned  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  /Ethclrcd 
agoinst  the  Danes.  These  formidable  enemies,  whoso 
object  hitherto  had  been  mere  plunder,  were  now  aiming 
at  a  permanent  settlement  in  tho  country,  and  after  ravag- 
ing and  subduing  Northumbria,  East  Anglia,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Mercia,  they  fell  with  their  united  forces  on 
Wessex  itself.  A  series  of  encounters  took  place,  in  which 
Alfred  greatly  distinguished  himself,  especially  at  Ashdown, 
r  bi-ro  the  Danes  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and 


left  several  of  their  most  famous  leaders  dead  on  the  Ml 
of  battle.  vEthelred  dying  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle, 
Alfred  was  unanimously  elected  king  (871),  in  the  twenty 
second  year  of  his  age.  About  a  month  after  his  accession 
he  met  the  enemy  at  Wilton,  where,  after  a  long  sad 
doubtful  struggle,  he  was  defeated.  Both  parties  were  nor 
becoming  tired  of  the  war.  Immense  loss  had  been 
suffered  on  both  sides,  and  although  the  Danes  on  tht 
whole  had  been  victorious,  their  victories  had  brcragl: 
them  no  substantial  results.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  Danes  withdrew  to  London. 

On  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  Alfred  was  enabled  to 
turn  his  attention  to  naval  affairs.  The  sea  was  swarming 
with  pirates,  and  their  descents  on  the  coast  kept  the 
country  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm.  To  cope  with  them 
successfully  Alfred  resolved  to  meet  them  on  their  own 
element,  and  a  naval  victory  which  he  gained  over  srren 
Danish  rovers  in  875  is  the  first  on  record  won  by 
Englishmen.  In  the  following  year  the  peace  of  871  wu 
broken.  An  army  of  Danes  from  East  Anglia,  under  their 
king,  Guthrum,  sailing  along  the  south  coast,  landed  is 
Wessex,  seized  upon  Wareham,  and  afterwards  upon  Exeter, 
then  the  centre  of  a  disaffected  Celtic  population,  and  it 
was  not  till  877  that  the  country  was  once  more  free  from 
the  invader. 

The  year  878  was  the  most  eventful  in  the  course  of 
Alfred's  reign.  At  mid-winter,  without  any  warning,  the 
Danes  came  pouring  into  Wessex  from  the  north,  seized 
Chippenham,  and  making  it  the  centre  of  their  operations, 
quickly  overran  the  country.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  ia 
despair,  fled  into  foreign  lands,  and  Alfred,  totally  unpre- 
pared to  meet  the  storm,  retired  to  the  marshes  of  Somerset 
Never  at  any  other  period,  either  before  or  after,  were  his 
fortunes  so  low,  and  tho  national  existence  itself  was  at 
stake.  Had  Alfred,  like  his  kinsman  Burhcd  of  Merck, 
left  his  people  in  their  hour  of  need,  the  heathen  Dane 
in  all  probability  would'  have  acted  like  the  heathen 
Englishmen  before  him — a  new  race  would  have  possessed 
the  land,  and  the  names  of  England  and  Englishme  n  would 
have  disappeared  from  the  page  of  history.  Alfred's  mi> 
fortunes  only  roused  him  to  fresh  exertions,  and  Lu 
military  rkill  and  valour  enabled  him  to  carry  his  people 
in  safety  through  this  momentous  crisis.  Fortifying  him- 
self at  Athelney  about  Easter,  he  secretly  matured  bis 
plans  for  meeting  the  enemy,  and  seven  weeks  after, 
having  collected  his  forces  at  Brixton  near  Selwood,  te 
rapidly  advanced  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  w»s 
close  upon  the  Danes  before  they  had  any  intelligence  of 
his  approach.  A  fierce  conflict  ensued  at  Ethandun,  now 
Edingtoh,  in  which  the  Danes  were  entirely  defeated;  sad 
about  fourteen  days  after  this'thcy  were  compelled  to  sve 
for  peace.  By  the  treaty  of  Wedmore,  Watling  Stzeet  (tht 
old  road  running  across  the  island  from  London  to  Chester 
and  the  Irish  Channel)  was  to  be  tho  boundary  between 
Alfred  and  the  Danes,  the  latter  were  to  be  vassals  to  tht 
kings  of  Wessex,  and  their  chiefs  to  receive  baptism.  This 
treaty  was  observed  by  the  Danes  with  much  greater  fidelity 
than  thoso  of  an  earlier  date  had  been.  Guthrum  their  kin; 
and  about  thirty  of  their  chiefs  were  baptised  at  Wedmore, 
and  Alfred,  who  stood  sponsor  for  Guthrum,  gave  him  the 
name  of  ,K thelstan.  The  Danish  army  after  this  slowly 
withdrew,  and  eventually  settled  down  peaceably  in  Ea*- 
Anglia.  The  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  their  chief; 
eeems  indeed  to  have  broken  for  a  time  tho  fierce  crusading 
energy  which  gave  a  special  animus  to  the  piratical  expedi- 
tions of  the  heathen  Danes. 

As  soon  as  peace  had  been  concluded  Alfred  turned  his 
attention  to  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  He 
vigorously  set  to  work  to  put  the  country  in  a  complex 
steto  of  defence.   Old  fortifications  were  repaired  and  ce* 
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pnca  raised  in  suitable  localities.  The  fleet  wma  brought 
into  a  state  of  greater  efficiency,  and  it  waa  Alfred  indeed 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  England'a  naval  greatness.  He 
cleared  the  land  of  the  bands  of  robbers  that  infested  it, 
■nd  took  care  that  justice  was  impartially  administered  to 
all  bis  subjects,  severely  punishing  any  wilful  perversion  of 
tt  on  the  part  of  the  judges.  In  his  code  of  laws,  which 
is  a  compilation  from  those  of  his  predecessors,  he  wisely 
abstained  from  introducing  much  of  his  own,  giving  as  his 
reason  that  bo  was  afraid  it  might  not  be  accepted  by 
posterity.  He  greatly  encouraged  commerce,  and  took  a 
lively  interest  in  geographical  discovery.  We  have  from 
his  pen  a  minute  account  of  two  voyages  of  Ohthere, 
especially  of  the  one  round  the  North  Cape  into  the  White 
Sea,  and  also  of  a  voyage  of  Wuifstan  to  the  Baltic.  And 
it  is  to  Alfred  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  account  that 
has  reached  us  of  the  Germany  of  the  9th  century. 

Alfred's  devotion  to  learning,  and  his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  education  are  among  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  bis  reign.  So  deep  was  the  popular  ignorance  when 
Alfred  ascended  the  throne  that,  according  to  his  own 
testimony,  hardly  any  one  south  of  the  Thames  could  under- 
stand the  ritual  of  the  church  or  translate  a  Latin  letter. 
It  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  cherished  of  his 
purposes  that  this  state  of  matters  should  be  entirely 
changed,  and  that  every  free-born  English  youth  who  had 
the  means  should  qualify  himself  to  read  English  correctly. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  rebuilt  the  monasteries 
which  had  been  cast  down  in  the  late  wars,  and  which 
were  the  great  centres  of  education  in  those  days,  invited 
learned  men  from  all  quarters  to  his  court,  and  by  their 
assistance  completed  a  number  of  works  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  throughout  his  dominions.  These  were  not 
original  compositions  but  free  translations  of  Latin  authors 
that  were  held  in  much  esteem  at  the  time,  and  the  fact 
that  Oroeius  and  Bcde  are  two  of  the  works  he  selected, 
shows  the  high  value  he  set  upon  an  acquaintance  with 
history  and  geography.  A  copy  of  his  versior  of  Gregory's 
Pastoral  Care  was  sent  to  every  diocese  for  the  benefit  of 
the  clergy.  It  is  in  the  preface  to  that  work  that  Alfred 
gives  his  touching  account  of  the  decay  of  learning,  and 
expresses  his  desire  for  its  revival  But  the  work  which 
seems  to  have  had  the  greatest  attraction  for  him  was 
The  Consolation*  of  PhUoeopky  by  Boetbius.  In  his 
translation  of  this  work  Alfred  gives  us  more  of  his  own 
original  composition,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  than  in  any  other  of  his  works.  His  Manual 
or  Handbook,  which  is  known  to  have  been  in  existence  in 
the  12th  century,  is  lost,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  since,  besides  the  extracts  from  Latin  authors 
which  it  contained,  it  is  believed  that  he  had  inserted  in  it 
nut  a  few  compositions  of  his  own. 

In  occupations  such  as  these  fifteen  years  of  comparative 
tranquillity,  disturbed  now  and  then  by  troubles  with  the 
Danes,  passed  away.  A  fresh  swarm  from  abroad  had  landed 
in  Kest  in  885  and  besieged  Rochester,  but  on  the  king's 
approach  they  raised  the  siege  and  returned  to  their  ships. 
The  next  eight  years  were  years  of  uninterrupted  peace; 
but  the  Danes,  suffering  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Araulf,  king  of  the  East  Franks,  sailed  for  England  in  two 
divisions  in  893.  One  of  these  divisions  was  under  the 
command  of  the  terrible  Hastings.  Their  arrival  was  a 
signal  to  the  Danes  of  North umbria  and  East  Anglia, 
who  rose  in  great  numbers  to  aid  their  kinsmen.  Alfred, 
however,  was  better  prepared  to  meet  the  danger  than  he 
had  formerly  been.  His  towns  were  so  strong  that  the 
Danes  seem  studiously  to  have  avoided  them.  A  body  of 
the  enemy  was  routed  by  Alfred  at  Famham  in  Surrey. 
Another  great  host,  moving  to  the  west  in  the  line 
of  the  Thames,  was  followed  by  three  of  Alfred's  alder. 


men  to  Buttington  in  Montgomeryshire  and  completely 
defeated  Those  who  escaped  made  their  way  to  Essex. 
Leaving  their  wives  and  children  there,  and  receiving  con- 
siderable additions  to  their  numbers,  they  crossed  the 
country  once  more  and  established  themselves  within  the 
fortifications  of  the  old  Roman  town  of  Chester,  which 
was  then  uninhabited  There  they  remained  fur  the 
winter,  when,  provisions  failing  them,  they  removed  to 
Wales,  and  with  the  harvest  of  plunder  they  gathered  there 
they  retreated  into  Essex  by  way  of  the  friendly  districts 
of  North  umbria  and  East  Anglia.  So  rapid  had  their 
movements  been  that  Alfred's  army  was  unable  to  keep 
up  with  them.  The  same  year  (895),  before  winter  set  in, 
the  Danes  sailed  up  the  Thames  into  the  Lea,  and  selecting 
an  advantageous  position  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  stream, 
constructed  a  fortress  about  20  miles  above  Loudon.  As 
this  proved  a  considerable  annoyance  to  the  citizens,  they 
attacked  it  the  following  summer,  but  were  repulsed  with 
groat  loss.  During  harvest  the  king  waa  obliged  to  encamp 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  to  protect  the  reapers 
while  gathering  in  their  crops.  He  afterwards  raised  two 
forts  on  each  side  of  the  Lea,  and  so  effectually  blocked 
up  the  passage  of  the  river  that  the  enemy  abandoned  their 
vessels  and  proceeded  to  Bridgenorth  on  the  Severn.  In 
the  summer  of  897  the  great  Danish  host  broke  up,  and 
part  of  them  returned  to  the  continent.  The  rest  dis- 
persed through  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia,  and  for 
some  time  gave  Alfred  no  little  trouble  by  their  piratical 
excursions.  By  means  of  vessels  formed  after  a  model  of 
his  own,  of  unusual  length  and  speed,  he  succeeded  at 
last  in  curbing  his  Danish  foes,  but  not  till  after  a 
desperate  encounter  with  them  on  the  south  coast,  in 
which  the  advantage  was  not  all  on  his  side.  The  war  was, 
as  usual  accompanied  by  pestilence,  and  great  numbers 
perished,  many  being  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
state.  The  rest  of  Alfred's  reign,  about  which  we  know 
almost  nothing,  seems  to  have  been  passed  in  peace.  He 
died  in  the  year  901,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  and  was 
buried  at  Winchester. 

The  memory  of  Alfred  has  ever  been  gratefully  cherished 
by  his  countrymen.  There  never  perhaps  was  a  monarch 
so  highly  esteemed ;  and  traditional  stories  of  the  most 
fascinating  description  cluster  around  his  name,  in  which 
he  appears  almost  to  as  much  advantago  as  in  real  history. 
Institutions  that  existed  long  before  his  time,  but  whose 
origin  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  have  erroneously  been 
attributed  to  hun;  and  in  the  times  of  Norman  oppres- 
sion, when  the  people  were  groaning  under  the  burden  of 
slavery,  they  fondly  called  to  mind  the  "  Darling  of  the 
English,"  to  whom  they  ascribed  all  thee  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  so  highly  valued,  and  of  which  they 
had  been  unjustly  deprived  Time  but  adds  to  Alfred's 
praises.  With  one  consent  our  historians  agree  in  char- 
acterising him  as  the  wisest,  best,  and  greatest  king  that 
ever  reigned  in  England 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Alfred's  works : — 
1.  Manual  or  Handbook,  of  which  no  copy  is  known  to  exist. 
2.  Laics  (see  Wilkin's  Lege*  Anglo- Saxonicaj,  1721,  and  Thorpe's 
Ancient  Lata*  and  Institutes  of  England,  London,  1810).  Transla- 
tions into  Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon)  of  the  following : — S.  Bede's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  edited  by  Wheloc,  Cambridge,  1643-4,  and 
by  Smith,  Cambridge,  1722.  4.  The  Universal  History  of  Orosius, 
edited  by  Thorpe,  London,  1857.  6.  Ths  Consolations  of  Philosophy, 
by  Boethina,  edited  by  Fox,  London,  1894.  8.  Gregory's  Pastoral 
Cart,  edited  by  Sweet  far  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  London, 
1871-2. 

For  farther  information  abont  alfrrd  see  Pauli'e  Life  of  Alfred  and 
Freeman's  Old  English  History  and  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest 

ALGiE,  or  Hydsophyta,  a  large  order  of  cellular, 
flower  leas,  cryptogam:  c  plants,  found  in  the  sea  (sea  weeds), 
in  rivers,  lakes,  marshes,  hot  springs,  and  moist  places,  ail 
over  ths  world    They  consist  of  a  brown,  red,  or  ynea, 
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flattened,  cellular,  leaf-like  expansion,  called  a  thallut, 
sometimes  stalked,  •which  bears  the  org-ina  of  repioduction. 
Some  hare  root-like  processes  by  which  they  are  attached 
to  rocks.  These  do  not  act  like  tho  nourishing  roots  of 
flowering  plants;  they  simply  fix  the  plants  and  enable 
them  to  away  about  in  the  water.  This  is  markedly  the 
case  with  the  Laminarias,  or  large  tangles  of  our  coasts. 
Tho  leafy  appendages  of  seaweeds  are  called  fronds.  Thoy 
rary  in  size,  colour,  and  consistence.  Some  of  the  red  and 
green  delicate  fronds  form  beautiful  objects  when  carefully 
dried  and  laid  out  on  drawing-paper.  In  order  to  dry  sea- 
weeds they  must  be  first  washed  carefully  in  fresh  water 
to  separate  saline  matters,  and  then  placed  within  drying- 
paper  and  subjected  to  pressure.  Very  delicate  seaweeds 
should  bo  floated  out  in  water,  drawing-paper  being  placed 
under  them,  end  their  fronds  being  carefully  arranged  on 
the  paper  before  they  are  raised  out  of  the  water.  They 
must  then  be  dried  partially  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  under 
pressure  between  sheets  of  drying-paper. 

Seaweeds  are  composed  entirely  of  cells,  which  in  some 
instances  become  elongated  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
tubes.  Somo  Alga  are  uni-cellular,  that  is,  are  composed 
of  a  single  cell,  as  occurs  in  some  Desmidiea,  as  Closterium. 
At  other  times  they  are  composed  of  numerous  cells,  which 
are  kept  together  by  a  gelatinous  matter,  but  separating 
easily  from  each  other  so  as  to  have  an  independent  exist- 
ence. This  is  observed  in  the  red  snow  plant  (Protoeoccxu 
or  PaltAtlla  nt'tu/u).  The  cells  of  seaweeds  are  sometimes 
joined  together  so  as  to  form  a  linear  aeries,  and  to  give 
them  a  thread-like  appearance  ;  and  in  such  a  case,  when 
the  divisions  between  the  cells  are  marked,  the  whole 
appears  like  a  beaded  necklace  of  cells.  When  the  cells 
are  united  both  lengthwise  and  laterally  they  then  form 
an  expanded  flat  frond.  In  some  instances  the  frond  is 
gelatinous. 

Tho  germinating  bodies  or  spores  of  seaweeds  ore  cells 
often  contained  in  cavities  (Fig.  2).  They  vary  in  colour, 
and  the  fronds  have  frequently  the  same  colour  as  the 
spores.  In  reference  to  their  colour,  Alga  have  been 
divided  into  three  sub-orders :  1.  Melanoepermese,  brown 
coloured  seaweeds  (Fig.  1),  with  olive-brown  spores;  2. 
Rhodospermea,  rose-coloured  seaweeds,  with  red  spores ; 
3.  Chloroapennea,  green-coloured  seaweeds,  with  green 
spores. 


Fig.  3. 

Pf.  L— ThiSu  it,  of  Am  MtfcifaflM.  ISi  common  Bladder  Seaweed,  wtth 
alr-Tfalda,  t,  end  mm  of  conctptaclca  ronUltutlns  tho  frocUT  satlon,  A.  A. 
which  U  aomttlmei  called  (lib*.  Fie  I.— Froctlncalbn  of  a  Seaweed,  con- 
UlBinc  rporoa.  which  on  mhlmat.ly  dtachar»ed  at  as  opening,  T\g.  »— 
Ttuatporo  of  om  of  tha  rote-coloured  Scawceda 

Alga  are  multiplied  by  the  division  of  calls  and  by 
•pores.  By  cell-division  there  is  a  multiplication  of  cells, 
no  J  by  separation  from  the  parent  plant  these  calls  may 


boat  buds,  Truo  fertilisation  it  ejected  by  lueaai  u 
union  of  cells,  or  what  is  called  conjugation.  In  this  pr» 
cess  two  kinds  of  cells  unite  by  means  of  a  tube,  and  tin 
contents  of  the  one  passes  into  the  other,  thus  giving  ru; 
to  germinating  spores.  This  is  seen  in  Confervas,  such  u 
the  green  matter  often  seen  in  ponds,  and  called  tilk-veti. 
Theie  are  also  observed  in  Alga  two  kinds  of  fcrtilisiaj 
bodies,  one  set  called  Antheridia,  containing  moving  fila- 
ments or  spermatozoids ;  and  the  other  called  Archcgonia, 
containing  a  rudimentary  cell,  which,  after  contact  with 
the  apcrniatoioida,  becomes  a  spore  forming  a  new  plant 
The  spores  produced  by  some  Alga  move  about  ia 
water,  aud  have  been  called  Zoospores.  Their  sjontanccxu 
movements  are  effected  by  means  of  vibretile  alcndrr 
threads  called  cilia.  These-  xoospoics  are  contained  ia  t 
cell,  which  ultimately  bursts  and  scatters  them.  The  pro- 
cess is  well  seen  in  a  green  Alga  called  Vauchcria.  The  zoo- 
spores move  about  for  a  certain  time,  and  ultimately  the 
spores  get  fixed  to  a  rock  or  the  wood  of  a  pier,  and  thea 
the  cilia  disappear.  Cilia  sometimes  occur  in  pairs  at  one 
end  of  a  apore,  numbering  two  or  three ;  at  other  tiiaei 
they  are  placed  round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  spore. 

Spores  have  a  tendency  to  divide  into  four ;  such  com- 
pound spores  are  called  tetraspores  (Fig.  3).  They  sr* 
common  in  the  sub-order  Rhodospermea.  They  seem  to 
differ  from  ordinary  spores,  and  to  be  more  of  the  nature  of 
buds.  In  some  Alga,  such  as  Corallines,  there  is  a  coating 
of  calcareous  matter  which  conceals  their  tissue.  This  caa 
be  removed  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  Diatoms,  * 
subdivision  of  Alga,  are  so  called  fium  two  Greek  words 
signifying  to  cut  through,  in  allusion  to  the  mode  of  divi- 
sion into  two  valves.  They  are  microscopic  one-celled 
bodies,  covered  externally  by  a  siliceous  or  flinty  coat 
They  are  on  the  confines  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, and  have  been  referred  sometimes  to  the  one  and 
sometimes  to  the  other.  Their  mode  of  reproduction  by 
conjugation  and  spores  seems  to  indicate  their  alliance 
with  Alga,  although  some  still  place  them  among  infusorial 
animalcules.  The  siliceous  markings  of  Diatoms  are  very 
beautiful  microscopic  objects.  After  exposure  to  the  action 
of  fire  or  nitric  acid,  the  silex  remains  unaltered,  and  iu  that 
state  the  streaks  of  the  covering  are  easily  observed. 

Many  of  the  Algas  supply  nutritious  food.  RhcdymeniA 
pal  mala,  one  of  the  red  seaweeds,  is  the  dutu  of  the 
Scotch,  the  diiUtk  of  the  Irish.  Ckondnu  (Spiccrocxna) 
critpvj  and  C.  mammillotvt,  two  Rhodosperms,  receive  the 
name  of  carrageen  or  Irish  moss.  Their  fronds  consist  in 
part  of  a  substanco  allied  to  starch,  which  is  extracted  by 
putting  them  in  water,  and  on  cooling  it  forms  a  jeDy. 
Species  of  Ulva,  ono  of  the  Chlorosperms,  supply  the  green 
laver.  Species  of  Caulerpa  furnish  food  to  turtles.  Lamm- 
aria  digitata,  and  Latiiinaria  taccharina,  under  the  came 
of  tangle,  are  eaten  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Dulse 
and  tangle  was  formerly  a  common  cry  iu  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh.  D'UrvUlva  vtilii  is  used  as  food  in  Chili 
Alaria  ucultnta,  a  British  species,  is  also  edible.  Gigarti*t 
ipeciota  is  used  for  jelly  in  the  Swan  River  settlement 
Gracilaria  lichenoid**,  under  the  name  of  Ceylon  moss,  ii 
used  for  soups  and  jellies.  Gracilaria  q>ino*a  suppbes 
the  Agar- Agar  iu  China  KoUoc  tduU  is  a  Chinese  arti.V 
of  diet  The  edible  nests  of  China  are  supposed  to  be 
formed  from  seaweeds.  Plocaria  Unas  is  used  in  China 
to  furnish  glue.  Iridaa  eduli*  is  edible.  Laurtncia  p«- 
natijida  is  called  popper -dulse-  on  account  of  having 
pungent  qualities.  Seaweeds  form  au  excellent  manure. 
They  aro  used  on  many  farms  situated  near  the  sea-shore. 
Seaweeds  after  burning  yield  barilla,  an  impure  carbonats 
of  soda.  Kelp  was  for  many  years  prepared  from  sea- 
weeds in  Scotland,  more  especially  in  tho  Western  sod 
Northern  Islands. 
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As  regards  the  distribution  of  seaweeds,  some  are  cosmo- 
politan or  pelagic,  as  species  of  Ulva  and  Enteromorpha, 
which  are  equally  abundant  in  high  northern  and 
southern  latitudes,  as  they  are  under  the  equator  and  in 
temperate  regions.  Many  Diatomacese  are  distributed 
from  polo  to  pole.  In  general,  howerer,  seaweeds  are  more 
or  less  limited  in  their  distribution,  so  that  different  marine 
floras  exist  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  marine 
e pedes  have  been  estimated  at  about  6000,  and  they  are 
distributed  in  Tarious  regions.  The  Northern  Ocean,  from 
the  pole  to  the  40th  degree,  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  the 
eastern  coasts  of  South  America,  those  of  New  Holland, 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  teas,  all  present  very  large 
marine  regions,  each  of  which  possesses  a  peculiar  Tegeta- 
tion. The  degree  of  exposure  to  light,  and  the  greater  or 
less  motion  of  the  waves,  are  important  in  the  distribution 
of  Algaa  The  intervention  of  great  depths  of  the  ocean 
has  an  influence  on  tea,  plants  similar  to  that  of  high  moun- 
tains on  land  plants.  Melanospermea  increase  as  we 
approach  the  tropics,  whore  tho  maximum  of  the  species  is 
found.  Rhodospermera  chiefly  abound  in  the  temperate 
zone  ;  while  Chlorospermee  form  the  chief  marine 
Tegetation  of  the  polar  zone,  and  abound  in  the  colder 
temperate  zone  The  green  colour  is  characteristic  of 
those  Alg»  which  grow  either  in  fresh  water  or  in  the 
shallower  parts  of  tho  sea;  the  olive-colourod  Algso  are 
abundant  between  the  tide-marks  ;  while  the  red-coloured 
species  occur  chiefly  in  the  deeper  and  the  darker  parts  of 

Some  seaweeds  are  worthy  of  note  on  account  of  the 
mode  of  their  growth  and  distribution.    Chorda  Filum,  a 
long  cord-like  seaweed,  lies  in  beds  of  15  to  20  miles  in 
length,  and  only  about  600  feet  in  breadth,  in  the  North 
Sea  and  tho  British  Channel.    Sargauum  bacci/erum  con- 
stitutes the  Gulf -weed,  which  has  been  noticed  by  all  who 
have  crossed  the  Atlantia    The  Gulf-weed  has  never  been 
seen  attached,  but  always  floating.    From  the  abundance 
of  this  seaweed  its  locality  is  called  the  Sargasso  Sea 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  seaweeds,  as  regards  size  and 
the  extent  of  range,  are  Macrocyttit  pyrifera  and  Lami- 
naria  radiata.  Masses  of  Macrocystis,  like  green  meadows, 
are  found  in  every  latitude    Many  specimens  have  been 
seen  about  300  feet  long ;  some  even  extend  to  700  feet 
or  upwards.    A  tree  seaweed,  Leuonia  futcetcmt,  with  a 
stem  10  feet  long,  12  inches  in  circumference,  and  its 
fronds  2-3  feet  long  and  3  inches  broad,  is  found  in  im- 
mense masses  off  the  Fatagonian  regiona  J/UnrilUta 
utUit  is  another  large  Antarctic  seaweed,  which,  along  with 
LesBonia,  occurs  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  formed  by  the 
surf  into  enormous  vegetable  cables,  several  hundred  feet 
long,  and  thicker  than  the  human  body.    In  Britain  we 
have  a  marked  distribution  of  seaweeds  as  regards  dopth. 
There  is  a  littoral  zone  lying  between  high  and  low  water 
marks,  divided  into  sub- regions  characterised  by  the  follow- 
ing seaweeds  : — 1.  Fucut  canaliculaiut ;  2.  Fucut  vtiicu- 
lotut ;  3.  Fucut  nodotut;  4.  Fucut  terratut.  Secondly, 
there  is  a  laminarian  zone,  commencing  at  low-water 
mark,  and  extending  for  a  depth  of  7  to  15  fathoms. 
Here  we  meet  with  the  great  tangle  seaweeds,  such  as 
Laminaria  digitaia  and  L.  taccAarina,  along  with  deep- 
water  Fuci.  (/.  n.  b.) 

ALGARDI,  Alessandeo,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
sculptors  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1 602,  and  died 
in  1654.  While  he  was  attending  the  school  of  the  Caracci 
his  preference  for  tho  plastic  art  became  evident,  and  he 
placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the  sculptor  Con- 
venti.  At  tho  ago  of  twenty  he  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Mantua,  who  gave  him 
teveral  ©onunissiona    He  was  also  much  employed  about 


the  same  poriod  by  jewellers  and  others  in  modolling  in 
gold,  silver,  and  ivory.  After  a  short  residence  in  Venice, 
he  went  to  Rome  in  1625  with  an  introduction  from  tho 
Duke  of  Mantua  to  the  pope's  nephew,  Cardinal  Ludovisi, 
who  employed  him  for  a  time  in  the  restoration  of  ancient 
statuea  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  left  him  to  his 
own  resources,  and  for  several  years  he  earned  a  precarious 
maintenance  from  these  restorations  and  tho  commissions 
of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers.  In  1640  he  executed  for 
Pietro  Buoncompagni  his  first  work  in  marble,  a  colossal 
statue  of  San  Filippo  Neri,  with  kneeling  angela  Imme- 
diately after,  he  produced  a  similar  group,  representing  the 
execution  of  St  Paul,  for  the  church  of  the  Barnabite 
Fathers  in  Bologna.  These  works,  displaying  great  tech- 
nical skill,  though  with  considerable  exaggeration  of 
expression  and  attitude,  at  once  established  Algardi's 
reputation,  and  other  commissions  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  turning-point  in  Algardi's  fortune  was  the 
accession  of  Innocent  X,  of  the  Bolognese  house  of  Fanfili, 
to  the  papal  throne  in  1644.  He  was  employed  by 
Camillo  Fanfili,  nephew  of  tho  pontiff,  to  design  the 
Villa  Dona  Fanfili  outside  the  San  Pancraxio  gate  The 
most  important  of  Algardi's  other  works  were  the  monu- 
ment of  Leo  XL,  a  bronze  statue  of  Innocent  X  for  tho 
Capitol,  and,  above  all,  La  Fuega  d'AttUa,  the  largest 
alto-rilievo  in  the  world,  the  two  principal  figures  being 
about  10  feet  high.  The  great  technical  excellence  of 
these  works  is  considerably  marred  by  an  exaggeration  of 
expression  resulting  from  the  vain  endeavour  to  produce 
in  marble  effocts  which  can  only  be  legitimately  brought 
out  on  canvas.  From  an  artistio  point  of  view,  he  is  most 
successful  in  his  portrait-statues  and  groups  of  children, 
where  he  is  obliged  to  follow  nature  most  closely.  In  his 
later  years  he  became  very  avaricious,  and  amassed  a  groat 
fortune 

ALGAROTTI,  Francesco,  Count,  was  born  at  Venice 
on  the  11th  December  1712.  He  went  abroad  in  his 
youth,  and  in  1733  visited  Paris,  where  he  issued  his 
Newtonian  Philosophy  for  the  Ladies,  in  tho  work  entitled 
Ths  Plurality  of  Worldt.  He  was  much  honoured  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  who,  when  crowned  at  Konigsberg  in 
1740,  created  him  a  count  of  Prussia  Ho  died  at  Pisa  on 
the  23d  of  May  1764,  and,  by  his  own  direction,  the  follow- 
ing inscription  was  placed  upon  his  tomb  : — Hie  jaeet 
Algarottut,  ted  non  omnit.  He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a 
great  connoisseur  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture; 
and  he  contributed  much  to  the  reformation  of  the  Italian 
opera  His  works  (6  vola,  Leghorn,  1764  j  17  Tola, 
Venice,  1791-4)  are  numerous,  and  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, abounding  with  vivacity,  elegance,  and  wit 

ALGAE  YE,  the  most  southerly  province  of  Portugal,  is 
bounded  on  the  E  by  the  Spanish  province  of  Seville, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Quadiana ;  on  the 
N.  by  Alemtejo ;  and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  85  miles,  the 
width  is  22  miles,  and  the  area,  according  to  the 
neasurement,  1865  square  miles.  In  1868 
the  population  was  177,342,  giving  the  small  proportion 
of  95  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Sierra  de  Caldeiraon  and  the  Sierra  de  Monchiquo 
extend  across  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  and, 
sweeping  to  the  south-west,  terminate  in  the  lofty  pro- 
montory of  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Europe  Between  the  mountainous  tracts  in  the  north 
and  the  southern  coast  stretches  a  narrow  plain,  watered 
by  numerous  rivers  flowing  southward  from  the  bills.  In 
the  hilly  districts  the  roads  are  bad,  the  soil  unsuited  for 
cultivation,  and  the  inhabitants  few.  Flocks  of  goats  are 
reared  on  the  mountain  aides.  The  level  country  along 
the  southern  coast  is  more  fertile,  and  produces  in  abun- 
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dance  grapes,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  almonds,  and 
aloes,  and  even  the  plantain  and  the  date.  The  land  is, 
however,  not  well  suited  for  the  production  of  cereals; 
little  wheat  or  other  corn  is  grown  in  the  province,  and  ita 
grain  supplies  are  chiefly  derived  from  Spain.  On  the 
coast  the  people  derive  their  subsistence  in  great  measure 
from  the  fisheries,  tunny  and  sardines  being  caught  in 
considerable  quantities.  Salt  ia  also  made  from  sea-water. 
There  is  no  manufacturing  or  mining  industry  of  any 
importance.  The  harbours  are  bad,  and  the  whole  foreign 
trade  is  carried  on  by  ships  of  other  nations,  although  the 
inhabitants  of  Algarve  are  reputed  to  be  the  best  seamen 
and  fishermen  of  Portugal  The  chief  exports  are  dried 
fruit,  wine,  salt,  tunny,  sardines,  and  anchovies. 

The  name  of  Algarve  is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and 
signifies  a  land  lying  to  the  west  The  province  was  taken 
from  tho  Moore  in  1253  by  Alphonso  III.,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, who  then  assumed  the  additional  title  of  king  of 
Algarve.  It  is  sometimes  designated  the  district  of  Faro, 
and  is  subdivided  into  fifteen  communes  and  sixty-two 
parishes.  The  chief  town  is  Faro,  and  among  the  other 
towns  are  Castro  Marino,  Tavira,  Portunao,  Lagos,  and 
Sagres,  all  on  the  coast  or  on  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers, 
and  Silvea,  on  the  river  Portimao,  the  ancient  Moorish 
capital  of  Algarve. 

ALGAU,  or  Alloatj,  the  name  now  given  to  a  compara- 
tively small  district  forming  the  south  western  corner  of 
Bavaria,  and  belonging  to  the  province  of  Swabia  and  Neu- 
burg,  but  fcnnerly  applied  to  a  much  larger  territory,  which 
extended  as  far  as  the  Danube  on  the  north,  the  Inn  on 
the  south,  and  the  Lech  on  the  west  The  Algau  Alps 
contain  several  lofty  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  is  Midele- 
Cabel,  8611  feet  above  the  sea.  The  district  ia  celebrated 
for  the  cattle,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  that  it  produces. 

AL-GAZALI,  Abo  Haxxd  M  u  hammad,  usually  described 
as  an  Arabian  philosopher,  was  really  a  Moslem  theologian 
who  met  the  heretical  philosophers  on  their  own  ground 
He  was  born  in  1058,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Ascharitcs,  or  extreme  right  of  the  Motecallemin,  who 
(and  not  the  philosophers)  were  the  real  Arabian  school- 
men. At  thirty-three  he  became  the  head  of  a  theological 
college  at  Baghdad,  where  his  professor's  (Lair  was  sur- 
rounded by  eager  crowds,  including  all  the  imams  of  the 
country.  It  was  a  time  of  keen  speculation,  when  philo- 
sophic scepticism  was  encouraged  in  high  places ;  and  tho 
premature  convictions  of  Al-Gaxali  gave  way  under  a 
violent  reaction  against  the  orthodox  creed  Driven  by 
mental  inquietude,  he  escaped  from  Baghdad  on  the  plea  ox 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but  went  to  Syria,  and 
(after  visiting,  though  a  Mahometan,  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem)  settled  at  Damascus,  where  he  spent  ten 
jcirs  in  seclusion  and  meditation.  Recalled  by  his  private 
affairs  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  he  returned  to 
Baghdad,  reluctantly  resumed  teaching  (which  he  continued 
for  fifteen  years),  then  retired  to  Tons,  his  native  town, 
and  devoted  his  remaining  years  to  the  contemplative  life 
of  the  Sufis,  who  had  been  his  earliest  instructors.  He 
died  in  1111.  His  outer  life,  so  restless  and  unquiet,  was 
the  reflex  of  a  mental  history  disturbed  by  prolonged  agita- 
tion. Revolting,  in  the  height  of  his  success,  against  the 
current  creed,  he  began  to  examine  the  foundationa  of 
knowledge.  Where  could  certainty  be  found  1  In  the 
perceptions  of  the  senses  t  But  these  are  contradicted  by 
ono  another,  and  disproved  by  reason.  In  the  notions  of 
reason  t  Reason,  indeed,  professes  to  furnish  us  with 
necessary  truths ;  but  what  assurance  have  we  that  the 
verdicts  of  reason  may  not  be  reversed  by  some  higher 
authority  1  Al-Gaiali  then  interrogated  all  the  sects  in 
succession  to  learn  tlicir  criterion  of  truth.  He  first  applied 
t»  the  theological  schoolmen,  who  grounded  their  religion 


on  reason ;  Lot  their  aim  was  only  to  preserve  the  faith 
from  heresy.  He  turned  to  the  philosophers,  and  exaHnad 
the  accepted  Aristotelianism  in  a  treatise  which  has  cos* 
down  to  US — Tkt  Destruction  of  the  Philosopher*.  Hi 
assails  them  on  twenty  points  of  their  mixed  physical  sad 
metaphysical  peripateticism,  from  the  statement  of  which, 
in  spite  of  his  pretended  scepticism,  we  can  deduce  some 
very  positive  metaphysical  opinions  of  his  own.   He  claims 
to  have  shown  that  the  dogmas  of  the  eternity  of  matter 
and  the  permanence  of  the  world  are  falsa ;  that  their 
description  of  the  Deity  as  the  demiurgos  is  onspiritoal; 
that  they  fail  to  prove  the  existence,  the  unity,  the  sim- 
plicity, the  in  corporeality,  or  the  knowledge  (both  of 
species  and  accidents)  of  God  ;  that  their  ascription  of 
souls  to  the  celestial  spheres  is  unproved  ;  that  their  theory 
of  causation,  which  attributes  effects  to  the  very  natures  of 
the  causes,  is  false,  for  that  all  actions  and  events  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  Deity ;  and,  finally,  that  they  cannot 
establish  the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  nor  prove  its  mortality. 
These  criticisms  disclose  nothing  like  a  sceptical  state  of 
mind,  but  rather  a  reversion  from  the  metaphysical  to  the 
theological  stage  of  thought     He  denies  tie  intrinsic 
tendencies,  or  souls,  by  which  the  Aristotelians  explained 
the  motion  of  the  spheres,  because  he  ascribes  their  motion 
to  God    The  sceptic  would  have  denied  both.    Mr  Lewes 
rightly  censures  M.  Renan  for  asserting  of  Al-Gaxalfi 
theory  of  causation— "  Hume  n'a  rien  dit  plv*."    It  is 
true  that  Al-Gasali  maintains  that  the  natural  law  accord- 
ing to  which  effects  proceed  inevitably  from  their  causes 
is  only  custom,  and  that  there  is  no  neceuary  conuectioa 
between  them.    So  far  the  Eastern  and  the  European 
sceptio  are  on  the  same  ground    But  while  Hume  abso- 
lutely  denies  the  necessity,  Al-Gaxali     erely  removes  it 
one  stage  further  back,  and  plants  it  in  the  mind  of  the 
Deity.    This,  of  course,  is  not  metaphysics,  but  theology. 
Having,  as  he  believed,  refuted  the  opinions  of  the  philo- 
sophers, he  next  investigated  the  pretensions  of  the  Alls- 
gorista,  who  derived  their  doctrines  from  an  imam.  Thc*e 
Arabian  ul tramontanes  had  no  word  for  the  doubter.  Did 
he  ask  for  the  proof  of  their  doctrine,  they  could  only 
answer  that  "thus  it  was  written."    They  could  not  he 
says,  even  understand  the  problems  they  sought  to  resolve 
by  the  assumption  of  infallibility,  and  he  turned  again,  is 
his  despair,  to  the  instructors  of  his  youth — tho  Sufis.  Is 
their  mystical  intuition  of  the  laws  of  life,  and  absorption 
in  the  immanent  Deity,  he  at  last  found  peace.  TLa 
pathetic  close  of  his  stormy  career  negatives  the  idea  that 
he  ever  wrote  the  philosophical  work  he  once  contem- 
plated on  The  Vases  of  Belief,  and  at  the  same  time  shows 
the  true  character  of  the  treatise  which,  alike  in  median! 
and  modern  times,  has  been  quoted  as  containing  at 
exposition  of  his  opinions.    The  work  called  The  f<*> 
denciei  of  the  Philoeophere,  and  which  was  translated  is 
1606,  with  the  title  Loyica  et  Phiheophia  Algazelu  Arabit, 
contains  neither  the  logic  nor  the  philosophy  of  Al-GsaJi 
It  is  a  mere  abstract  or  statement  of  the  Peripatenc 
systems,  and  was  made  preliminary  to  that  Destruction  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.    With  this  work  Arabian 
philosophy  in  the  East  came  to  an  end;  but  it  revived 
in  the  new  Arabia  which  had  been  planted  in  the  West— 
in  Mahometan  Spain.    If,  therefore,  Al-Gaxali  was  the 
Oriental  Descartes  in  being  the  first  destructive  sceptic 
of  the  old  be  was  its  Descartes  no  leas  in  being  the 
initiator  of  the  new  philosophy. 

For  direct  knowledge  of  Al-Gaxali,  see  his  Dettruetie,  sc.,  is  the 
ninth  vol.  of  Averrhoea'a  works,  bat  especially  his  ipiritrul  ttto- 
biography.  tren«lat«d  by  Schmbldrra  in  his  Estii  rur  U*  xV" 
rkiiotoyiivruei  eA*i  It*  jtrobt*.  See  alao  Von  Ilauiimr.  iatrodvwe 
to  O  Kind;  Mnnk.  If/1»*yc»;  and  fWhe  in  AbhnndU'">l-  * 
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ALGEBRA  b  that  branch  of  the  mathematical  sciences 
which  has  for  its  object  the  carrying  on  of  operations 
either  in  an  order  different  from  that  which  exists  in  arith- 
metic, or  of  a  nature  not  contemplated  in  fixing  the  bound- 
aries of  that  science.  The  circumstance  that  algebra  has 
its  origin  in  arithmetic,  however  widely  it  may  in  the  end 
differ  from  that  science,  led  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  designate 
it "  UniYersal  Arithmetic,"  a  designation  which,  vague  as  it 
is,  indicates  its  character  better  than  any  other  by  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  express  its  functions — bettercertainly, 
to  ordinary  minds,  than  the  designation  which  has  been 
applied  to  it  by  Sir  William  Rowan  TT«miltAp|  one  of  the 
greatest  mathematicians  the  world  has  seen  since  the  days 
of  Newton— "the  Science  of  Pure  Time;"  or  even  than 
the  title  by  which  De  Morgan  would  paraphrase  Hamilton's 
words — "  the  Calculus  of  Succession," 

To  expiesB  in  few  words  what  it  is  which  effects  the 
transition  from  the  science  of  arithmetic  into  a  new  field  is 
not  easy.  It  will  serve,  probably,  to  convey  some  notion 
of  the  position  of  the  boundary  line,  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  operations  of  arithmetic  are  all  capable  of  direct  inter- 
pretation per  m,  whilst  those  of  algebra  are  in  many  cases 
interpretable  only  by  comparison  with  the  assumptions  on 
which  they  are  baaed.  For  example,  multiplication  of 
fractions — which  the  older  writers  on  arithmetic,  Lucas  de 
Bnrgo  in  Italy,  and  Robert  Reeorde  in  England,  dearly 
perceived  to  be  a  new  application  of  the  term  multiplication, 
scarcely  at  first  sight  reconcilable  with  its  original  definition 
at  the  exponent  of  equal  additions, — multiplication  of 
fractions  becomes  interpretable  by  the  introduction  of  the 
idea  of  multiplication  into  the  definition  of  the  fraction 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Independent  use  of  the  sign 
sua*!,  on  which  Diophantus,  in  the  4th  century,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  science  of  algebra  in  the  West,  by  placing 
in  the  forefront  of  his  treatise,  as  ons  of  his  earliest  defini- 
tions, the  rule  of  the  sign  minus,  "that  mimtu multiplied  by 
anw  produces  plvi" — this  independent  nee  of  the  sign  has 
no  originating  operation  of  the  same  character  as  itself,  and 
might,  if  assumed  in  all  its  generality  as  existing  side  by 
aids  with  the  laws  of  arithmetic,  more  especially  with  the 
commutative  law,  have  led  to  erroneous  conclusions.  As 
it  is,  the  unlimited  applicability  of  this  definition,  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  laws  of  arithmetic  standing  in  then- 
integrity,  pushes  the  dominion  of  algebra  into  a  field  on 
which  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  arithmeticians,  Euclid,  in  his 
unbending  march,  could  never  have  advanced  a  step  with- 
out doing  violence  to  his  convictions. 

In  asserting  that  the  independent  existence  of  the  sign 
minus,  side  by  side  with  the  laws  of  arithmetic,  might  have 
led  to  anomalous  results,  had  not  the  operations  been  subject 
to  some  limitation,  we  are  introducing  no  imaginary 
hypothesis,  but  are  referring  to  a  fact  actually  existing. 
The  most  recent  advance  beyond  the  boundaries  of  algebra, 
as  it  existed  fifty  years  ago,  is  that  beautiful  extension  to 
which  Sir  W.  R,  Hamilton  has  given  the  designation  of  Qua- 
ternions, the  very  foundation  of  which  requires  the  removal 
of  one  of  the  ancient  axioms  of  arithmetic,  "  that  opera- 
tions may  be  performed  in  any  order." 

HISTORY. 

At  what  period  and  in  what  country  algebra  was  invented  1 
is  a  question  that  has  been  much  discussed.  Who  were  the 
earliest  writers  on  the  subject  t  What  was  the  progress  of 
ha  improvement  t  And  lastly,  by  what  means  and  at  what 
period  was  the  science  diffused  over  Europe  1  It  was  a 
common  opinion  in  the  17th  century  that  the  ancient  Greek 


mathematicians  must  have  possessed  an  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  modern  algebra,  by  which  they  discovered  the 
theorems  and  solutions  of  the  problems  which  we  so  much 
admire  in  their  writings  ,  but  that  they  carefully  concealed 
their  instruments  of  investigation,  and  gave  only  the  re- 
sults, with  synthetic  demonstrations. 

This  opinion  is,  however,  now  exploded.  A  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  geo- 
meters has  shown  that  they  had  an  analysis,  but  that  it 
was  purely  geometrical,  and  essentially  different  from  oui 
algebra, 

Although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  great 
geometers  of  antiquity  derived  any  aid  in  their  discoveries 
from  the  algebraic  analysis,  yet  we  find  that  at  a  consider 
ably  later  period  it  was  known  to  a  certain  extent  among 
the  Greeks. 

About  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
a  period  when  the  mathematical  sciences  were  on  the  decline, 
and  their  cultivators,  instead  of  producing  original  works  of 
genius,  contented  themselves  with  commentaries  on  the 
works  of  their  more  illustrious  predecessors,  there  was  a 
valuable  addition  made  to  the  fabric  of  ancient  learning. 

This  was  the  treatise  of  Diophantus  on  arithmetic,  con- 
sisting originally  of  thirteen  books,  of  which  only  the 
first  six,  and  an  incomplete  book  on  polygonal  numbers, 
supposed  to  be  the  thirteenth,  have  descended  to  our 
times. 

This  precious  fragment  does  not  exhibit  anything  like  • 
complete  treatise  on  algebra.  It  lays,  however,  an  excellent 
foundation  of  the  science,  and  the  author,  after  applying  hia 
method  to  the  solution  of  simple  and  quadratic  equations, 
such  as  to  "find  two  numbers  of  which  the  sum  and  the 
sum  or  difference  of  the  squares  are  given,"  proceeds  to 
a  peculiar  class  of  arithmetical  questions,  which  belong  to 
what  is  now  called  the  indeterminate  analysis. 

Diophantus  may  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  Greek 
algebra,  but  it  is  moro  likely  that  its  principles  were  not 
unknown  before  his  time ;  and  that,  taking  the  science  in 
the  Btate  in  which  he  found  it  as  the  basis  of  his  labours,  he 
enriched  it  with  new  applications.  The  elegant  solutions  of 
Diophantus  show  that  he  possessed  great  address  in  the 
particular  branch  of  which  he  treated,  and  that  he  was  able 
to  resolve  determinate  equations  of  the  second  degree. 
Probably  this  was  the  greatest  extent  to  which  the  science 
had  been  carried  among  the  Greeks.  Indeed,  in  no  country 
did  it  pass  this  limit,  until  it  had  been  transplanted  into 
Italy  on  the  revival,  of  learning. 

The  celebrated  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon,  com- 
posed a  commentary  on  the  work  of  Diophantus.  This, 
however,  is  now  lost,  as  well  as  a  similar  treatise,  on 
the  Ccmict  of  Apollonius,  by  this  illustrious  and  ill- 
fated  lady,  who,  as  is  commonly  known,  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  fury  of  a  fanatical  mob  about  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century. 

About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  work  of 
Diophantus  above  referred  to,  written  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  Vatican  library,  having 
probably  been  brought  there  from  Greece  when  the  Turks 
possessed  themselves  of  Constantinople,  A  Latin  transla- 
tion, without  the  original  text,  was  given  to  the  world  by 
Xy lander  in  1575;  and  a  more  complete  translation,  by 
Bachet  de  Mezeriac  (one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
French  Academy),  accompanied  by  a  commentary,  appeared 
in  1621.  Bachet  was  eminently  skilful  in  the  indeterminate 
analysis,  and  therefore  well  qualified  for  the  work  he  had 
undertaken  ,  but  the  text  of  Diophantus  was  so  much  in- 
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jural,  tUt  be  waa  frequently  obliged  to  guess  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author,  or  supply  the  deficiency.  At  ft  later 
period,  the  celebrated  French  mathematician  Format  supple- 
mented the  commentary  of  Bachet  by  notes  of  his  own  on 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  algebraist  These  are  extremely 
valuable,  on  account  of  Fermat'e  profound  knowledge  of 
this  particular  branch  of  analysis.  This  edition,  the  best 
which  exists,  appeared  in  1670. 

Although  the  revival  of  the  writings  of  Diophantua  was 
am  important  event  in  the  history  of  mathematics,  yet  it 
was  not  from  them  that  algebra  became  first  known  in 
Europe.  This  important  invention,  ss  well  as  the  numeral 
characters  and  decimal  arithmetic,  was  received  from  the 
Arabians.  That  ingenious  people  fully  appreciated  the 
value  of  the  sciences;  for  at  a  period  when  all  Europe  was 
enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  they  preserved 
from  extinction  the  lamp  of  knowledge.  They  carefully 
collected  the  writings  of  the  Greek  mathematicians ;  they 
translated  them  into  their  language,  and  illustrated  them 
with  commentaries.  It  was  through  the  medium  of  the 
Arabic  tongue  that  the  elements  of  Euclid  were  first  in- 
troduced into  Europe;  and  a  part  of  the  writings  of 
Apollonius  are  only  known  at  the  present  day  by  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Arabic,  the  Greek  original  being  lost. 

The  Arabians  ascribe  the  invention  of  their  algebra  to  one 
of  their  mathematicians,  Mahommed-ben-Musa,  or  Moses, 
called  also  Mahommed  of  Banana,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph 
Almamoun. 

It  is  certain  that  this  person  composed  a  treatise  on  this 
subject,  because  an  Italian  translation  was  known  at  one 
time  to  have  existed  in  Europe,  although  it  is  now  lost 
Fortunately,  however,  a  copy  of  the  Arabic  original  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  bearing  a  date 
of  transcription  corresponding  to  the  year  1342.  The  title- 
page  identifies  its  author  with  the  ancient  Arabian.  A 
marginal  note  concurs  in  this  testimony,  and  further 
declares  the  work  to  be  the  first  treatise  composed  on 
algebra  among  the  faithful ;  and  the  preface,  besides  in- 
dicating the  author,  intimates  that  he  was  encouraged  by 
Almamoun,  commander  of  the  faithful,  to  compile  a  com- 
pendious treatise  of  calculation  by  algebra. 

The  circumstance  of  this  treatise  professing  to  be  only  a 
compilation,  and,  moreover,  the  first  Arabian  work  of  the 
kind,  has  led  to  an  opinion  that  it  was  collected  from  books 
in  some  other  language.  As  the  author  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  astronomy  and  computations  of  the 
Hindoos,  he  may  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  algebra 
from  the  same  quarter.  The  Hindoos,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  had  a  science  of  Algebra,  and  knew  how  to  solve  in- 
determinate problems.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  with  some 
probability,  that  the  Arabian  algebra  was  originally  derived 

The  algebraic  analysis,  having  been  once  introduced 
among  the  Arabians,  was  cultivated  by  their  own  writers. 
One  of  these,  Mahommed  Abulwafa,  who  flourished  in  the 
last  forty  years  of  the  10th  century,  composed  commentaries 
on  the  writers  who  had  preceded  him.  He  also  translated 
the  writings  of  Diophantua. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  mathematical  sciences 
were  received  with  avidity,  and  sedulously  cultivated  during 
a  long  period  by  the  Arabians,  yet  in  their  hands  they 
received  hardly  any  improvement  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Dio- 
phantua would  have  produced  some  change  in  their  algebra. 
This,  however,  did  not  happen :  their  algebra  continued 
nearly  in  the  same  state,  from  their  earliest  writer  on  the 
subject,  to  one  of  their  latest,  Behaudin,  who  lived  between 
the  years  953  and  1031. 

Writers  on  the  history  of  algebra  were  long  under  a 


mistake  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  its  Introduction  into 
Europe.  It  has  now,  however,  been  ascertained  that  the 
science  was  brought  into  Italy  by  Leonardo,  a  merchant  of 
Pisa.  This  ingenious  man  resided  in  his  youth  in  Barbary, 
and  there  learned  the  Indian  method  of  counting  by  the 
nine  numeral  characters.  Commercial  affairs  led  him  to 
travel  into  Egypt  Syria,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  where  we  assy 
suppose  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  everything 
known  respecting  numbers.  The  Indian  mode  of  computa- 
tion appeared  to  him  to  be  by  far  the  best  He  accordingly 
studied  it  carefully ;  and,  with  this  knowledge,  and  soma 
additions  of  his  own,  and  also  taking  some  things  from 
Euclid's  Geometry,  he  composed  a  treatise  on  arithmetic. 
At  that  period  algebra  was  regarded  only  as  a  part  of  arith- 
metic. It  waa  indeed  the  sublime  doctrine  of  that  science; 
and  under  this  view  the  two  branches  were  handled  in 
Leonardo's  treatise,  which  was  originally  written  in  1203, 
and  again  brought  forward  under  a  revised  form  in  1228. 
When  it  is  considered  that  this  work  waa  composed  two 
centuries  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  that  the 
subject  waa  not  such  as  generally  to  interest  mankind,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  it  was  but  little  known ;  hence  it  has 
always  remained  in  manuscript  as  well  as  some  other  works 
by  the  some  author.  Indeed  it  was  not  known  to  exist  from 
an  early  period  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
it  was  discovered  in  the  Magliabecchian  library  at  Florence. 

The  extent  of  Leonardo's  knowledge  was  pretty  much 
the  same  aa  that  of  the  preceding  Arabian  writers.  He 
could  resolve  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  and 
he  waa  particularly  skilful  in  the  Diophantine  analysis. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  geometry,  and  he  employed 
Ha  doctrines  in  demonstrating  his  algebraic  rules.  Lie 
the  Arabian  writers,  his  reasoning  was  expressed  in  wordi 
at  length ;  a  mode  highly  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of 
the  art.  The  use  of  symbols,  and  the  method  of  combin- 
ing them  so  as  to  convey  to  the  mind  at  a  single  glance  s 
long  process  of  reasoning,  was  a  much  later  invention. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
algebra  between  the  time  of  Leonardo  and  the  invention  of 
printing.  It  was  publicly  taught  by  professors.  Treatise! 
were  composed  on  the  subject;  and  two  works  of  tht 
oriental  algebraists  were  translated  from  the  Arabian 
language  into  Italian.  One  was  entitled  the  Bub  of 
Algebra,  and  the  other  was  the  oldest  of  all  the  Arabian 
treatises,  that  of  Mahommed-ben-Musa  of  Corasan. 

The  earliest  printed  book  on  algebra  was  composed  by 
Lucas  Paciolus,  or  Lucas  de  Burgo,  a  minorite  friar.  It 
was  first  printed  in  1494,  and  again  in  1523.  The  title 
is  Summa  de  Arithmetiea,  Geometries  Proportioni,  tt  Pro- 
portionality. 

This  is  a  very  complete  treatise  on  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry,  for  the  time  in  which  it  appeared.  The 
author  followed  close  on  the  steps  of  Leonardo ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  from  this  work  that  one  of  his  lost  treatises  bai 
been  restored. 

Lucas  de  Burgo's  work  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  the  state  of  algebra  in  Europe  about  the  year 
1 500 :  probably  the  state  of  the  science  was  nearly  the  bum 
in  Arabia  and  Africa,  from  which  it  had  been  received. 

The  power  of  algebra  as  an  instrument  of  research  is  in 
a  very  great  degree  derived  from  its  notation,  by  which  all 
the  quantities  under  consideration  are  kept  constantly  in 
view ;  but  in  respect  of  convenience  and  brevity  of  expres- 
sion, the  algebraic  analysis  in  the  days  of  Lucas  de  Bun/) 
was  vary  imperfect :  the  only  symbols  employed  were  s  fev 
abbreviations  of  the  words  or  names  which  occurred  hi 
the  processes  of  calculation,  a  kind  of  short-hand,  whick 
formed  a  very  imperfect  substitute  for  that  compactoen 
of  expression  which  has  been  attained  by  the  modem 
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The  application  of  algebra  was  also  at  this  period 
limited ;  it  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  resolution 
of  certain  questions  of  no  great  interest  about  numbers. 
No  idea  was  then  entertained  of  that  extensive  application 
t  has  received  in  modern  times. 


knowledge  which  the  early  algebraists  had  of  their 
science  was  also  circumscribed :  it  extended  only  to  the 
resolution  of  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees ;  and 
they  divided  the  last  into  cases,  each  of  which  was  resolved 
by  its  own  particular  rale.  The  important  analytical  fact, 
that  the  resolution  of  all  the  cases  of  a  problem  may  be 
comprehended  in  a  single  formula,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  solution  of  one  of  its  cases,  merely  by  a  change  of 
the  signs,  was  not  then  known :  indeed,  it  was  long  before 
this  principle  was  fully  comprehended.  Dr  Halloy  ex- 
presses surprise,  that  a  formula  in  optica  which  he  had 
found,  should  by  a  mere  change  of  the  signs  give  the  focus 
of  both  converging  and  diverging  rays,  whether  reflected 
or  refracted  by  convex  or  concave  specula  or  lenses;  and 
Molyneux  speaks  of  the  universality  of  Bailey's  formula 
as  something  that  resembled  magic. 
The  rules  of  algebra  may  be  investigated  by  its  own  prin- 
without  any  aid  from  geometry;  and  although  in 
cases  the  two  sciences  may  serve  to  illustrate  each 
there  it  not  now  the  least  necessity  in  the  more 
elementary  parts  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  latter  in  expound- 
ing the  former.  It  was  otherwise  in  former  times.  Lucas 
de  Burgo  found  it  to  be  convenient,  after  the  example  of 
Leonardo,  to  employ  geometrical  constructions  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  rules  for  resolving  quadratic  equations,  the 
nature  of  which  he  did  not  completely  comprehend ; 
and  ho  was  induced  by  the  imperfect  nature  of  his  nota- 
tion to  express  his  rules  in  Latin  verses,  which  will  not 
now  be  read  with  the  kind  of  satisfaction  we  receive 
from  the  perusal  of  the  well-known  poem,  "  the  Loves  of 
the  Triangles." 

As  Italy  was  the  first  European  country  where  algebra 
became  known,  it  was  there  that  it  received  its  earliest  im- 
provements. The  science  had  been  nearly  stationary  from 
the  days  of  Leonardo  to  the  time  of  Paciolus,  a  period  of 
three  centuries ;  but  the  invention  of  printing  soon  excited 
a  spirit  of  improvement  in  all  the  mathematical  sciences. 
Hitherto  an  imperfect  theory  of  quadratic  equations  was 
the  limit  to  which  it  had  been  carried.  At  last  this 
boundary  was  passed,  and  about  the  year  1605  a  particular 
case  of  equations  of  the  third  degree  was  resolved  by  Scipio 
Ferrous,  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  Bononia.  This  was 
an  important  step,  because  it  showed  that  the  difficulty  of 
resolving  equations  of  the  higher  orders,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  the  third  degree,  was  not  insurmountable,  and  a  new 
field  was  opened  for  discovery.  It  was  then  the  practice 
among  the  cultivators  of  algebra,  when  they  advanced  a 
step,  to  conceal  it  carefully  from  their  contemporaries,  and 
to  challenge  them  to  resolve  arithmetical  questions,  so 
framed  as  to  require  for  their  solution  a  knowledge  of  their 
own  new-found  rules.  In  this  spirit  did  Ferrous  make  a 
secret  of  his  discovery :  he  communicated  it,  however,  to  a 
favourit0  scholar,  a  Venetian  named  Florida  About  the 
year  1535  this  person,  having  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Venice,  challenged  Tartalea  of  Brescia,  a  man  of  great 
ingenuity,  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  the  resolution  of  problems 
by  algebra.  Florido  framed  his  questions  so  as  to  require 
for  their  solution  a  knowledge  of  the  rule  which  he  had 
learned  from  his  preceptor  Ferrous ;  but  Tartalea  had,  five 
years  before  this  time,  advanced  further  than  Ferrous,  and 
was  more  than  a  match  for  Florida  He  therefore  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  a  day  was  appointed  when  each  was  to 
propose  to  the  other  thirty  questiona  Before  the  time  came, 
Tartalea  had  resumed  the  study  of  cubic  equations,  and  had 


he  knew  before.  Florido's  questions  were  such  aa  could 
be  resolved  by  the  single  rule  of  Ferrous ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  those  of  Tartalea  could  only  be  resolved  by  one  or 
other  of  three  rules,  which  he  himself  had  found,  but  which 
could  not  be  resolved  by  the  remaining  rule,  which  was  also 
that  known  to  Florida  The  issue  of  the  contest  is  easily 
anticipated ;  Tartalea  resolved  all  his  adversary's  questions 
in  two  hours,  without  receiving  one  answer  from  him  in 
return. 

The  celebrated  Cardan  was  a  contemporary  of  Tartalea. 
This  remarkable  person  was  a  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Milan,  and  a  physician.  He  had  studied  algebra  with  great 
assiduity,  and  had  nearly  finished  the  printing  of  a  book 
on  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry;  but  being  desirous 
of  enriching  his  work  with  the  discoveries  of  Tartalea,  which 
at  that  period  must  have  been  the  object  of  considerable 
attention  among  literary  men  in  Italy,  he  endeavoured  to 
draw  from  him  a  disclosure  of  his  rales.  Tartalea  resisted 
for  a  time  Cardan's  entreaties.  At  last,  overcome  by  his 
importunity,  and  his  offer  to  swear  on  the  holy  Evangelists, 
and  by  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  never  to  publish  them, 
and  on  his  promising  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian  to  commit 
them  to  cypher,  so  that  even  after  his  death  they  would  not 
be  intelligible  to  any  one,  he  ventured  with  much  hesitation 
to  reveal  to  him  his  practical  rales,  which  -./ere  expressed 
by  some  very  bad  Italian  verses,  themselves  in  no  small 
degree  enigmatical.  He  reserved,  however,  the  demonstra- 
tions. Cardan  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  reason  of 
the  rales,  and  he  even  greatly  improved' them,  so  as  to 
make  them  in  a  manner  his  own.  From  the  imperfect 
essays  of  Tartalea  he  deduced  an  ingenious  and  systematic 
method  of  resolving  all  cubic  equations  whatsoever;  but 
with  a  remarkable  disregard  for  the  principles  of  honour, 
and  the  oath  he  had  taken,  he  published  in  1545  Tartalea 'a 
discoveries,  combined  with  his  own,  as  a  supplement  to  a 
treatise  on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  which  he  had  published 
six  years  before.  This  work  is  remarkable  for  being 
the  second  printed  book  on  algebra  known  to 


In  the  following  year  Tartalea  also  published  a  work  on 
algebra,  which  he  dedicated  to  Henry  VHL,  king  of 
England. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  many  instances  the  authors 
of  important  discoveries  have  been  overlooked,  while  the 
honours  due  to  them  have  been  transferred  to  others  hav- 
ing only  secondary  pretensions.  The  formula  for  the 
resolution  of  cubic  equations  are  now  called  Cardan's  rules, 
notwithstanding  the  prior  claim  of  Tartalea.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  he  evinced  considerable  selfishness 
in  concealing  his  discovery ;  and  although  Cardan  cannot 
be  absolved  from  the  charge  of  bad  faith,  yet  it  must  be 
recollected  that  by  his  improvements  in  what  Tartalea 
communicated  to  him,  he  made  the  discovery  in  some 
measure  his  own ;  and  he  had  moreover  the  high  merit  of 
being  the  first  to  publish  this  important  improvement  in 
algebra  to  the  world. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  algebra  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  resolving  equations  of  the  fourth 
order.  An  Italian  algebraist  had  proposed  a  question  which 
could  not  be  resolved  by  the  newly  invented  rules,  because 
ft  produced  a  biquadratic  equatioa  Borne  supposed  that 
ft  could  not  be  resolved  at  all;  but  Cardan  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  bad  a  pupil  named  Lewis  Ferrari,  a  young  man 
of  great  genius,  and  an  ardent  student  in  the  algobraic 
analysis:  to  him  Cardan  committed  the  solution  of  this 
difficult  question,  and  he  was  not  disappointed.  Ferrari 
not  only  resolved  the  question,  but  he  also  found  a  general 
method  of  resolving  equations  of  the  fourth  degree,  by 
them  depend  on  the  solution  of  equations  of  the 
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This  to  another  great  improvement ;  and  although  the 
precise  nature  of  an  equation  was  not  then  fully  under- 
stood, nor  was  it  indeed  until  half  a  century  later,  yet, 
in  the  general  resolution  of  equations,  a  point  of  progress 
was  then  reached  which  the  utmost  efforts  of  modern 
analysis  have  never  been  able  to  pass. 

There  was  another  Italian  mathematician  of  that  period 
who  did  something  for  the  improvement  of  algebra.  This 
was  Bombelli.  Ue  published  a  valuable  work  on  the 
subject  in  1572,  in  which  he  brought  into  one  view  what 
had  been  done  by  his  predecessors.  He  explained  the 
nature  of  the  irreducible  east  of  cubic  equations,  which 
hod  greatly  perplexed  Cardan,  who  could  not  resolve  it  by 
his  rule ;  he  showed  that  the  rule  would  apply  sometimes 
to  particular  examples,  and  that  all  equations  of  this  case 
admitted  of  a  real  solution ;  and  ha  made  the  important 
remark,  that  the  algebraic  problem  to  be  resolved  in  this 
case  corresponds  to  the  ancient  problem  of  the  trisection 
of  an  angle. 

There  were  two  German  mathematicians  contemporary 
with  Cardan  and  Tartalea,  via.,  Stifeliua  and  Scheubelius. 
Their  writings  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  before  they  knew  what  had  been  done  by  the 
Italians.  Their  improvements  were  chiefly  in  the  notation. 
Stifeliua,  in  particular,  introduced  for  the  first  time  the 
characters  which  indicate  addition  and  subtraction,  and 
the  symbol  for  the  square  root 

The  first  treatise  on  algebra  in  the  English  language  was 
written  by  Robert  Recorde,  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
practitioner  in  physic  at  Cambridge.  At  this  period  it  was 
common  for  physicians  to  unite  with  the  healing  art  the 
studies  of  mathematics,  astrology,  alchemy,  and  chemistry. 
This  custom  was  derived  from  the  Moors,  who  were  equally 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  medicine  and  calculation.  In 
Spain,  where  algebra  was  early  known,  the  title  of  physician 
and  algebraist  were  nearly  synonymous.  Accordingly,  in 
the  romance  of  Don  Ouixote  when  the  bachelor  Samson 
Carosco  was  grievously  wounded  in  his  rencounter  with 
the  knight,  an  algcbrisia  was  called  in  to  heal  his 
bruises. 

Recorde  published  a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  which  was 
dedicated  to  Edward  VL ;  and  another  on  algebra,  with 
the  title,  Tht  WhettUm*  of  Wit,  <kc  Hera,  for  the  first 
time,  the  modern  sign  for  equality  was  introduced. 

By  such  gradual  steps  did  algebra  advance  in  improve- 
ment from  its  first  introduction  by  Leonardo,  each  succeeding 
writer  making  some  change  for  the  better ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  Tartalea,  Cardan,  and  Ferrari,  hardly  any  one 
rose  to  the  rank  of  an  inventor.  At  length  came  Vieta,  to 
whom  this  branch  of  mathematical  learning,  as  well  as 
others,  is  highly  indebted.  His  improvements  in  algebra 
were  very  considerable;  and  some  of  his  inventions, 
although  not  then  fully  developed,  have  yet  been  the  germs 
of  later  discoveries.  Ho  was  the  first  that  employed 
general  characters  to  represent  known  as  well  as  unknown 
quantities.  Simple  as  this  step  may  appear,  it  has  yet  led  to 
important  consequences.  He  must  also  be  regarded  as  the 
first  that  applied  algebra  to  the  improvement  of  geometry. 
The  older  algebraists  had  indeed  resolved  geometrical  pro- 
blems, but  each  solution  was  particular;  whereas  Vieta,  by 
introducing  general  symbols,  produced  general  formulas, 
which  were  applicable  to  all  problems  of  the  same  kind, 
without  the  trouble  of  going  over  the  saint  process  of 
analysis  for  each. 

This  happy  application  of  algebra  to  geometry  pro- 
duced great  improvements  :  it  led  Vieta  to  the  doctrine  of 
angular  sections,  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  dis- 
coveries, which  is  now  expanded  into  the  arithmetic  of  sines 
or  analytical  trigonometry.  He  also  improved  the  theory 
of  algebraio  equations,  and  he  was  the  first  that  gave  a 


general  method  of  resolving  them  by  approximation.  At 
he  lived  between  the  yean  1540  and  1603,  his  writing 
belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  IGth  century.  He  print«l 
them  at  his  cwn  expense,  and  liberally  bestowed  them  « 
men  of  science 

The  Flemish  mathematician  Albert  Girard  wat  one  of 
the  improvers  of  algebra.  He  extended  the  theory  of 
equations  somewhat  further  than  Vieta,  but  he  did  net 
completely  unfold  their  composition ;  he  was  the  find"  tiat 
showed  the  use  of  the  negative  sign  in  the  resolution  d 
geometrical  problems,  and  the  first  to  speak  of  imafirwy 
quantities.  He  also  inferred  by  induction  that  every  equation 
has  precisely  as  many  roots  as  there  are  units  in  ti« 
number  that  expresses  its  degree.  His  algebra  appeared 
in  1629. 

The  next  great  improver  of  algebra  was  Thomas  Harriot, 
an  Englishman.  As  an  inventor  be  has  been  the  bout  of 
this  country.  The  French  mathematicians  have  accused  the 
British  of  giving  discoveries  to  him  which  were  really  <ko 
to  Vieta.  It  la  probable  that  some  of  these  may  be  jaitly 
claimed  for  both,  because  each  may  have  made  the  discover} 
for  himself,  without  knowing  what  had  been  done  by  the 
other.  Harriot's  principal  discovery,  and  indeed  the  most 
important  ever  made  in  algebra,  was,  that  every  equatior 
may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  product  of  as  many  sim- 
ple equations  as  there  are  units  in  the  number  expressing 
ite  order.  This  important  doctrine,  now  familiar  to  every 
student  of  algebra,  developed  itself  slowly.  It  was  quits 
within  the  reach  of  Vieta,  who  unfolded  it  in  part,  but  left 
its  complete  discovery  to  Harriot. 

We  have  seen  the  very  inartificial  form  in  which  algebra 
first  appeared  in  Europe.  The  improvements  of  almost 
400  years  had  not  given  its  notation  that  compactness  and 
elegance  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Harriot  made  several 
changes  in  the  notation,  and  added  some  new  signs :  he 
thus  gave  to  algebra  greater  symmetry  of  form.  Indeed, 
as  it  came  from  his  hands,  it  differed  but  little  from  its 
state  at  the  present  time. 

Oughtreed,  another  early  English  algebraist,  was  a  con- 
temporary with  Harriot,  but  lived  long  after  him.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  was  long  taught  b 
the  universities. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  algebra,  we  have  seen,  that  is 
the  form  under  which  it  was  received  from  the  Arab*, 
it  was  hardly  distinguishable  as  a  peculiar  mode  of  reason- 
ing, because  of  the  want  of  a  suitable  notation ;  and  that, 
poor  in  i'.j  resources,  its  applicability  was  limited  to  tat 
resolution  of  a  small  number  of  uninteresting  numeral 
questions.  We  have  followed  it  through  different  stage*  d 
improvement,  and  we  are  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  it 
was  to  acquire  additional  power  as  an  instrument  ol 
analysis,  and  to  admit  of  new  and  more  extended  applica- 
tions. Vieta  saw  the  great  advantage  that  might  b» 
derived  from  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry.  Th» 
essay  he  made  in  his  theory  of  angular  sections,  and  the 
rich  mine  of  discovery  thus  opened,  proved  the  imporUce* 
of  his  labours.  He  did  not  fully  explore  it,  but  it  kw 
seldom  happened  that  one  man  began  and  completed  s  dis- 
covery. He  had,  however,  an  able  and  illustrious  sncccaor 
in  Descartes,  who,  employing  in  the  study  of  algebra  that 
high  power  of  intellect  with  which  he  was  endowed,  not 
only  improved  it  as  an  abstract  science,  but,  more  espedsSt 
by  its  application  to  geometry,  laid  the  foundation  of  tht 
great  discoveries  which  have  since  so  much  engaged  maths 
maticiana,  and  have  made  the  last  two  centuries  exec 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  fcomar 


Descartes'  grand  improvement  was  the  application  of 
algebra  to  the  doctrine  of  curve  lines.    As  in  geography  »e 
I  refer  every  place  on  the  earth's  surface  to  tho  equator,  ati 
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to  a  determinate  meridian,  so  ha  referred  every  point  of  a 
curve  to  tome  line  given  by  position.  For  example,  in  a 
circle,  every  point  in  the  circumference  might  be  referred 
to  the  diameter.  The  perpendicular  from  any  point  in  the 
carve,  and  the  distance  of  that  perpendicular  from  the 
centre  or  from  the  extremity  of  a  diameter,  were  lines  which, 
although  varying  with  every  change  of  position  in  the  point 
from  which  the  perpendicular  was  drawn,  yet  had  a  deter- 
minate relation  to  each  other,  which  was  the  same  for  all 
points  in  the  curve  depending  on  its  nature,  and  which, 
therefore,  served  as  a  characteristic  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  curves. 
The  relations  of  lines  drawn  in  this  way  could  be  readily 
'  in  algebraic  symbols ;  and  the  expression  of  this 
in  general  terms  constituted  what  is  called  the 
i  of  the  curve. 

This  might  serve  as  its  definition;  and  from  the  equation 
by  the  processes  of  algebra,  all  the  properties  of  the  curve 
could  be  investigated. 

Descartes'  Geometry  (or,  as  it  might  hare  been  named, 
the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry)  appeared  first  in 
1637.  This  was  six  years  after  the  publication  of  Harriot's 
discoveries,  which  was  a  posthumous  work.  Descartes 
availed  himself  of  some  of  Harriot's  views,  particularly  the 
manner  of  generating  an  equation,  without  acknowledgment; 
and  on  this  account  Dr  Wallis,  in  his  algebra,  has  reflected 
with  considerable  severity  on  the  French  algebraist.  This 
spirit  has  engendered  a  corresponding  eagerness  in  the 
French  mathematicians  to  defend  hipt  Montucla,  in  his 
history  of  the  mathematics,  has  evinced  a  strong  national 
prejudice  in  his  favour ;  and,  as  usually  happens,  in  order 
to  exalt  him,  he  hardly  does  justice  to  Harriot,  the  idol  of 
his  adversaries. 

The  new  views  which  the  labours  of  Vieta,  Harriot,  and 
Descartes  opened  in  geometry  and  .algebra  were  seized  with 
avidity  by  the  powerful  minds  of  men  eager  in  the  pursuit 
of  real  knowledge.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  17th 
century  a  whole  host  of  writers  on  algebra,  or  algebra  com- 
bined with  geometry. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
claims  which  each  has  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 
Indeed,  in  pure  algebra  the  new  inventions  were  not  so 
conspicuous  as  the  discoveries  made  by  its  applications  to 
geometry,  and  the  new  theories  which  were  suggosted  by 
their  union.  The  curious  speculations  of  Kepler  concerning 
the  Bolids  formed  by  the  revolutions  of  curvilinear  figures, 
the  Geometry  of  Indivisibles  by  Ca Valerius,  the  Arithmetic 
of  Infinites  of  Wallis,  and,  above  all,  the  Method  of  Fluxions 
of  Newton,  and  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  of 
Leibnitz,  are  fruits  of  the  happy  union.  All  these  were 
agitated  incessantly  by  their  inventors  and  contemporaries; 
by  such  men  as  Barrow,  James  Gregory,  Wren,  Cotes,  Taylor, 
Halley,  De  Moivre,  Maclaurin,  Stirling,  and  others,  in  this 
country ;  and  abroad  by  Roberval,  Fermat,  Huyghens,  the 
two  Bernoullia,  Pascal,  and  many  others. 

The  first  half  of  the  18th  century  produced  little  in  the 
way  of  addition  either  to  pure  algebra  or  to  its  applications. 
Men  were  employed  rather  in  elaborating  and  working  out 
what  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  Descartes  had  originated, 
than  in  exercising  themselves  in  independent  investigations. 
There  are,  indeed,  to  be  found  some  names  of  eminence 
associated  with  the  science  of  algebra,  such  as  Maclaurin, 
but  their  eminence  will  be  found  to  depend  on  their  con- 
nection with  the  extensions  of  the  science,  rather  than  with 
the  science  itself.  It  was  reserved  for  Lagrange,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  century,  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  extension  in 
pure  algebra,  in  a  direction  which  has  led  to  most  important 
results.  Not  only  did  he,  In  his  Train  de  la  Resolution  det 
Equations  Numeriqua,  lay  the  foundation  on  which  Budan, 
and  others,  have  built  a  goodly  fabric  after 


the  pattern  of  the  Universal  Arithmetic  of  Newton,  but  in 
his  1' hiorie  det  fond  iont  analytiques,  and  Calcul  det  fonctiont, 
he  endeavoured,  and  with  a  large  amount  of  success,  to 
reduce  the  higher  analysis  (the  Fluxions  of  Newton),  to 
the  domain  of  pure  algebra.  Nor  must  the  labours  of  a 
fellow-workman,  Euler,  be  forgotten.  In  his  voluminous 
and  somewhat  ponderous  writings  will  be  found  a  perfect 
storehouse  of  investigations  on  every  branch  of  algebraical 
and  mechanical  science.  Especially  pertinent  to  our  present 
subject  is  his  demonstration  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  in 
the  Novi  Commentarii,  voL  xix.,  which  is  probably  the 
original  of  the  development  that  Lagrange  makes  the 
basis  of  his  analysis  ( Calcul  da  fonctions,  lecon  seconds), 
and  which  for  simplicity  and  generality  leave*  nothing  to 
be  desired.  • 

This  brings  the  history  down  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  We  have  been  as  copious  as  our  limits  would 
permit  on  the  early  history,  because  it  presents  the  interest- 
ing spectacle  of  the  progress  of  a  scienco  from  an  almost 
imperceptible  beginning,  until  it  has  attained  a  mag- 
nitude too  great  to  be  fully  grasped  by  the  human 
mind. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  precedes,  that  we  have  not 
limited  "algebra"  to  the  pure  science,  but  have  retained 
the  name  when  it  has  encroached  on  the  territories  of 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  the  higher  analysis.  To 
continue  to  trace  its  course  through  all  these  branches  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  when  it  has  extended  into  new 
directions  within  its  own  borders,  would  far  exceed  the 
lruta  of  an  introductory  sketch  like  the  present  We 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  limit  ourselves  to  what  has 
been  done  in  the  Theory  of  Equations  (which  may  be 
termed  algebra  proper),  and  in  Determinants.  < 

Theory  of  Equation*. — That  every  numerical  equation 
has  a  root— that  is,  some  quantity  in  a  numerical  form,  real 
or  imaginary,  which,  when  substituted  for  the  unknown 
quantity  in  the  equation,  shall  render  the  equation  a 
numerical  identity — appears  to  have  been  taken  for  granted 
by  all  writers  down  to  the  time  of  Lagrange.  It  is  by  no 
means  self-evident,  nor  is  it  easy  to  afford  evidence  for  it 
which  shall  be  at  the  same  time  convincing  and  free  from 
limitations.  The  demonstrations  of  Lagrange,  Gauss,  and 
Ivory,  have  for  simplicity  and  completeness  given  way  to 
that  of  Cauchy,  published  first  in  the  Journal  de  VEcole 
Polytechnique,  and  subsequently  in  his  Court  d"  Analyse 
Algibrique. 

The  demonstration  of  Cauchy  (which  had  previously 
been  given  by  Argand,  though  in  an  imperfect  form,  in 
Gergonne'i  Annale*  det  Mathimatiquet,  voL  v.)  consists  in 
showing  that  the  quantity  which  it  is  wished  to  prove 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  zero,  can  be  exhibited  as  the 
product  of  two  factors,  one  of  which  is  incapable  of  assum- 
ing a  minimum  value,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  less  value 
than  one  assigned  can  always  be  found,  and  therefore 
that  it  is  capable  of  acquiring  the  value  zero.  This 
argument,  if  not  absolutely  free  from  objection,' is  leas 
objectionable  than  any  of  the  others.  The  reader  may 
consult  papers  by  Airy  and  De  Morgan,  in  the  tenth 
-volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society. 

Admitting,  then,  that  every  equation  has  a  root,  it  be- 
comes a  question  to  what  extent  are  we  in  possession  of 
an  analysis  by  which  the  root  can  bo  ascertained.  If  the 
question  be  put  absolutely,  we  fear  the  answer  must  be, 
that  in  this  matter  we  are  in  the  same  position  that  we 
have  held  for  the  last  three  centuries.  Cubic  and  biquad- 
ratic equations  can  be  solved,  whatever  they  may  bo ;  but 
equations  of  higher  orders,  in  which  there  exists  no  relation 
amongst  the  several  coefficients,  and  no  known  or  assumed 
connection  between  the  different  roots,  have  baffled 
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attempts  at  their  solution.  Much  skill  and  ingenuity  have 
been  displayed  by  writers  of  moro  or  leas  eminence  in  the 
attempt  to  elaborate  a  method  of  solution  applicable  to 
equations  of  the  fifth  degree,  but  they  have  failed ;  whether 
it  be  that,  like  the  ancient  problems  of  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  and  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  an  absolute  solution 
is  an  impossibility,  or  whether  it  is  reserved  for  future 
mathematicians  to  start  in  the  research  in  some  new  path, 
and  reach  the  goal  by  avoiding  the  old  tracks  which  appear 
to  have  been  thoroughly  traversed  in  vain. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  such  writers  as  Hoene 
de  Wronski,  who,  in  1811,  announced  a  general  method  of 
solving  all  equations,  giving  formula  without  demonstra- 
tion. In  1 8 1 7,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon  proposed 
as  the  subject  of  a  prize,  the  demonstration  of  Wronski  "s 
form ul®.  The  prize  was  in  the  following  year  awarded  to 
M.  Torriani  for  the  refutation  of  them. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Reports  of 
the  British  Association,  an  elaborate  report  by  Sir  W.  R. 
Hamilton  on  a  Method  of  Decomposition,  proposed  by  Mr 
G.  B.  Jerrard  in  his  Mathematical  Researches,  published  at 
Bristol  in  a  work  of  great  beauty  and  originality,  but 
which  Hamilton  is  compelled  to  conclude  fails  to  effect  the 
desired  object.  In  fact,  the  method  which  is  valid  when 
the  proposed  equation  is  itself  of  a  sufficiently  elevated 
degree,  fails  to  reduce  the  solution  of  the  equation  of  the 
lil th  degree  to  that  of  the  fourth. 

But  although  the  absolute  solution  of  equations  of  higher 
orders  than  the  fourth  remains  amongst  the  things  un- 
effected,  and  rather  to  be  hoped  for  than  expected,  a  very 
great  deal  has  been  done  towards  preparing  the  way  for 
approximate,  if  not  for  absolute  solutions. 

In  the  first  place,  equations  of  the  higher  orders,  when 
they  assume  certain  forms,  have  been  shown  to  be  capable 
of  solution.  An  equation  of  this  kind,  to  all  appearance 
of  a  very  general  and  comprehensive  form,  had  been  solved 
by  De  Moivre  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1737. 
Binomial  equations  had  advanced  under  the  skilful  hands 
of  Gauss,  who,  in  his  Disquisitiones  Arithmetic**,  which 
appeared  in  1801,  added  largely  to  what  had  been  done  by 
Vandermonde  in  the  classification  and  solution  of  such 
equations ;  and  subsequently,  Abel,  a  mathematician  of 
Norwegian  birth,  who  died  too  early  for  science,  completed 
and  extended  what  Gauss  had  left  imperfect  The  collected 
writings  of  Abel  published  at  Christian!*  in  1839,  contain 
original  and  valuable  contributions  to  this  and  many 
other  branches  of  mathematics. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  solution  of  equations  of  certain 
forms  that  the  greatest  advance  has  been  made  during  the 
present  century.  The  basis  of  all  methods  of  solution 
must  evidently  be  found  in  the  previous  separation  of  the 
roots,  and  the  efforts  of  mathematicians  have  been  directed 
to  the  discovery  of  methods  of  effecting  this.  The  object 
ia  not  so  much  to  classify  the  roots  into  positive  and 
ucgative,  real  and  imaginary,  as  to  determine  the  situation 
and  number  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation.  The  first 
writer  on  the  subject  whose  methods  appeared  in  print  is 
Budan,  whose  treatise,  entitled  Nouvelle  mithode  pour  la 
resolution  des  equations  numiriques,  appeared  in  1807. 
But  there  is  evidence  that  Fourier  had  delivered  lectures 
on  the  subject  prior  to  the  publication  of  Budan 's  work, 
and  consequently,  without  detriment  to  the  claims  of 
Budan,  we  may  admit  that  the  most  valuable  and  original 
contribution  to  the  science  is  to  be  found  in  Fourier's 
posthumous  work,  published  by  Kavier  in  1831,  entitled 
Analyse  des  Equations  ditermsnies.  The  theorem  which 
Fourier  gave  for  the  discovery  of  the  position,  within  narrow 
limits,  of  a  root  of  an  equation,  is  one  of  two  theorems, 
each  of  which  is  known  by  mathematicians  as  "Fourier's 
Theorem."  Th*  other  is  a  theorem  of  integration,  and  occurs 


in  the  author's  tnagni&cent  work  Thiorie  de  la  Ckalesr. 
During  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  Budani 
work  and  that  of  Fourier,  there  appeared  a  paper  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Rojal  Society  for  1819,  by 
W.  Q.  Horner,  upon  a  new  method  of  solving  arithmetical 
equations.  From  its  being  somewhat  obscurely  expressed, 
the  great  originality  of  the  memoir  did  not  at  once  appear. 
Gradually,  however,  Mr  Horner's  method  came  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  it  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  processo, 
approaching,  in  some  points,  to  Fourier's.  In  the  Mimotrts 
des  $avan$  Grangers  for  1835,  appears  a  memoir,  which, 
if  it  does  not  absolutely  supersede  all  that  had  bees 
previously  done  in  assigning  the  positions  of  the  real  rooa 
of  equations,  yet  in  simplicity,  completeness,  and  uni- 
versality of  application,  surpasses  them  alL  The  author. 
M  Sturm,  of  French  extraction,  but  bora  at  Geneva,  ha 
in  this  memoir  linked  his  name  to  a  theorem  which  is  likely  U 
retain  its  place  amongst  the  permanent  extensions  of  th* 
domain  of  analysis  as  long  as  the  study  of  algebra  abaD 
last    It  was  presented  to  the  Academy  in  1829. 

Determinants. — The  solution  of  simultaneous  equations 
of  the  first  degree  may  be  presented  under  the  form  of  i 
set  of  fractions,  the  numerators  and  denominators  of  which 
are  symmetric  products  of  the  coefficients  of  the  unknowns 
quantities  in  the  equations.  These  products  were  originally 
known  as  resultants,  a  name  applied  to  them  by  Laplace, 
and  retained  as  late  as  1841  by  Cauchy  in  his  Exercim 
a" analyse  et  de  physique  tnathematique,  voL  iL  p.  161,  but 
now  replaced  by  the  title  determinants,  a  name  first  applied 
to  certain  forms  of  them  by  Gauss.  In  his  CW; 
d' analyse  alg4briqve,  Cauchy  terms  them  alternate  func- 
tions. The  germ  of  the  theory  of  determinants  is  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Leibnitz,  who,  indeed,  was  fir- 
seeing  enough  to  anticipate  for  it  some  of  the  power  whi^c, 
about  a  century  after  his  time,  it  began  to  attain.  Mors 
than  half  that  period  had  indeed  elapsed  before  any  toes 
of  its  existence  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
mathematicians  who  succeeded  Leibnitz.  The  revival  sf 
the  method  is  due  to  Cramer,  who,  in  a  note  to  ha 
Analyse  des  liqnes  courbes  algebriques,  published  at  Geneva 
in  1750,  gave  the  rule  which  establishes  the  rign  of  s 
product  as  plus  or  minus,  according  as  the  number  of  dis- 
placements from  the  typical  form  has  been  even  or  odd. 
Cramer  was  followed  in  the  last  century  by  Bczout,  Laplace, 
Lagrange,  and  Vandermonde  In  1801  appeared  the 
Disquisitiones  Arithmeticae  of  Gauss,  of  which  a  French 
translation  by  M.  Poullet-Delisle  was  given  in  1807.  Not- 
withstanding the  somewhat  obscure  form  in  which  tha 
work  waa  presented,  its  originality  gave  a  new  i-.--.-j 
to  investigations  on  this  and  kindred  subjects.  To  Gsus 
ia  due  the  establishment  of  the  important  theorem,  that  thi 
product  of  two  determinants  both  of  the  second  and  third 
orders  is  a  determinant  Binet,  Cauchy,  and  others  followed, 
and  applied  the  results  to  geometrical  problems.  In  lSio, 
Jacobi  commenced  a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject  is 
Crelle'i  Journal.  In  these  papers,  which  extended  over a 
space  of  nearly  twenty  years,  the  subject  was  recast  and 
made  available  for  ordinary  readers;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  enriched  by  new  and  important  theorems 
through  which  the  name  of  Jacobi  is  indissolubly  aoo- 
ciated  with  this  branch  of  science.  Following  the  steps  of 
Jacobi,  a  number  of  mathematicians  of  no  mean  power 
have  entered  the  field.  Pre-eminent  above  all  other* 
two  British  names,  those  of  Sylvester  and  Cayley. 
their  originality,  by  their  fecundity,  by  their  grasp  of  *U 
the  resources  of  analysis,  these  two  powerful  mathemstiriiTJ 
have  enriched  tbe  Trat.sactions  of  Use  Royal  Society,  Crdld 
Journal,  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal, 
and  the  Quart  rly  Journal  of  Mathematics,  with  paper*  on 
thi*  and  ou  kindred  branches  of  science  of  such  vain*  * 
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to  have  placed  their  aathon  at  the  head  of  living  mathe- 
The  reader  will  find  the  subject  admirably 
in  Baltzers  Than*  und  Anwendung  dtr  Deter- 
minenten;  and  more  briefly  in  Salmon's  Higher  Algebra. 
Elementary  treatises  have  also  been  published  by  Spottis- 
woode  in  1851,  by  Brioschi  in  1854,  by  Todhunter  in  his 
Theory  of  Equation!  in  1861,  and  by  Dodgson  in 
1867. 

The  attention  of  the  learned  has,  during  the  present 
century,  been  called  to  a  branch  of  the  history  of  algebra, 
in  no  small  degree  interesting ;  we  mean  the  cultivation  of 
the  science  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  at  a  remote  period, 
in  India. 

We  are  indebted,  we  believe,  to  Mr  Reuben  Burrow  for 
some  of  the  earliest  notices  which  reached  Europe  on  this 
very  curious  subject.  His  eagerness  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  the  mathematical  sciences  led  him  to  collect  oriental 
manuscripts,  some  of  which,  in  the  Persian  language,  with 
partial  translations,  were  bequeathed  to  bis  friend  Mr 
Dal  by  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  who  communicated 
them  to  such  as  took  an  interest  in  the  subject,  about  the 
year  1800. 

In  the  year  1813,  Mr  Edward  Strachey  published  in  this 
country  a  translation  from  the  Persian  of  the  B\Ja  Ganita 
(or  Fya  Ganita),  a  Hindoo  treatise  on  algebra;  and  in 
1816  Dr  John  Taylor  published  at  Bombay  a  translation 
),  from  the  Sanscrit  original.  This 
tie  and  geometry,  and  both  are 
the  production  of  an  oriental  algebraist,  Bhascara  A  chary  a 
Lastly,  in  1817,  there  came  out  a  work  entitled  Algebra, 
Arithmetic,  and  Mensuration,  from  the  Sanscrit  of  Brahme- 
gupta and  Bhascara,  translated  by  Henry  Thomas  Cole- 
brooke, Esq.  This  contains  four  different  treatises,  origi- 
nally written  in  Sanscrit  verse,  viz.,  the  V{ja  Ganita  and 
IMavati  of  Bhascara  Acharya,  and  the  Ganitad'haya  and 
Cuttaeadhyaya  of  Brahmegupta.  The  first  two  form  the 
preliminary  portion  of  Bhascara's  Course  of  Astronomy, 
entitled  Siddhanta  Siromani,  and 
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of  Lelaxeati  (or  Lilavali) 
last  is  a  treatise  on  arith 


the  last  two  are  the 
twelfth  and  eighteenth  chapters  of  a  similar  course  of 
astronomy,  entitled  Brahma-sidd'hanta. 

The  time  when  Bhascara  wrote  is  fixed  with  great  pre- 
cision, by  his  own  testimony  and  other  circumstances,  to 
a  date  that  answers  U>  about  the  year  1150  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  works  of  Brahmegupta  are  extremely  rare, 
and  the  age  in  which  he  lived  is  less  certain.  Mr  Davis, 
an  oriental  scholar,  who  first  gave  the  public  a  correct 
view  of  the  astronomical  computations  of  the  Hindoos,  is 
of  opinion  that  he  lived  in  the  7th  century;  and  Dr 
William  Hunter,  another  diligent  inquirer  into  Indian 
science,  assigns  the  year  628  of  the  Christian  era  as  about 
the  time  he  flourished.  From  various  arguments,  Mr 
Colebrooke  concludes  that  the  age  of  Brahmegupta  was 
to  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  culture  of  the 
amouj;  the  Arabians,  so  that  the  Hindoos  must 
have  possessed  algebra  before  it  was  known  to  that 
nation. 

Brabmegupta's  treatise  is  not,  however,  the  earliest 
work  known  to  have  been  written  on  this  subject.  Qanessa, 
a  distinguished  astronomer  and  mathematician,  and  the 
mjat  eminent  scholiast  of  Bhascara,  quotes  a  passage  from 
a  much  older  writer,  Arya-Bhatta,  specifying  algebra  under 
the  designation  of  Vija,  and  making  separate  mention  of 
Guttata,  a  problem  subservient  to  the  resolution  of  inde- 
terminate problems  of  the  first  degree.  He  is  understood 
by  another  of  Bhascara's  commentators  to  be  at  the  bead 
of  the  older  writers.  They  appear  to  have  been  able  to 
resolve  quadratic  equations  by  the  process  of  completing 
the  square;  and  hence  Mr  Colebrooke  presumes  that  the 
treatise  of  Arya-Bhatta  then  extant  extended  to  quadratic 
equations  in  the  determinate  analysis,  and  to  u 
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The  exact  period  when  Arya-Bhatta  lived  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty;  but  Mr  Colebrooke  thinks  it 
probable  that  this  earliest  of  known  Hindoo  algebraists 
wrote  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  perhaps  earlier.  He  lived  therefore  nearly  as  early 
as  the  Grecian  algebraist  Diopbantus,  who  is  reckoned  to 
have  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian,  or 
about  a.d.  360. 

Mr  Colebrooke  has  instituted  a  comparison  between  the 
Indian  algebraist  and  Diopbantus,  and  found  reason  to 
conclude  that  in  the  whole  science  the  latter  is  very  far 
behind  the  former.  He  says  the  points  in  which  the 
Hindoo  algebra  appears  particularly  distinguished  from  the 
Greek  are,  besides  a  better  and  more  convenient  algo- 
rithm, lit,  the  management  of  equations  of  more  than  one 
unknown  quantity;  2d,  the  resolution  of  equations  of  a 
higher  order,  in  which,  if  they  achieved  little,  they  had 
at  least  the  merit  of  the  attempt,  and  anticipated  a 
modem  discovery  in  the  resolution  of  biquadratics;  3d, 
general  methods  for  the  resolution  of  indcterminato  pro- 
blems of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  in  which  they  went 
far  indeed  beyond  Diophantus,  and  anticipated  discoveries 
of  modern  algebraists;  and  ith,  the  application  of  algebra  to 
astronomical  investigations  and  geometrical  demonstration, 
in  which  also  they  hit  upon  some  matter*  which  have  been 
re-invented  in  modem  times. 

When  we  consider  that  algebra  made  little  or  no  pro- 
gress among  the  Arabians,  a  most  ingenious  people,  and 
particularly  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  that 
centuries  elapsed  from  its  first  introduction  into  Europe 
until  it  reached  any  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  we 
may  reasonably  conjecture  that  it  may  have  existed  in 
one  shape  or  other  in  India  long  before  the  time  of  Arya- 
Bhatta;  indeed,  from  its  close  connection  with  their  doc- 
trines of  astronomy,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  descended 
from  a  very  remote  period  along  with  that  science.  Pro- 
fessor Playfair,  adopting  the  opinion  of  Bailly,  the  eloquent 
author  of  the  Attronomie  Indienne,  with  great  ingenuity 
attempted  to  prove,  in  a  Memoir  on  the  Astroncmy  of  the 
Brahmin*,  that  the  observations  on  which  the  Indian 
astronomy  is  founded  were  of  great  antiquity,  indeed  more 
than  3000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  very  remote 
origin  of  the  Indian  astronomy  had  been  strongly  ques- 
tioned by  many  in  this  country,  and  also  on  the  Continent; 
particularly  by  Laplace,  and  by  Delambre  in  his  Htstoire 
de  F  Attronomie  Ancienne,  tome  i.  p.  400,  Ac,  and  again  in 
Hittoirt  de  r Attronomie  du  Moyen  Age,  Discourt  rrtiimi- 
naire,  p.  18,  Ac,  where  he  speaks  slightingly  of  their 
algebra;  and  in  this  country,  Professor  Leslie,  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  pp.  225  and  226,  calls  the  LUavoti 
"  a  very  poor  performance,  containing  merely  a  few  scanty 
precepts  couched  in  obscure  memorial  verses."  Wo  are 
disposed  to  agree  with  Professor  Leslie  as  to  the  value, 
and  with  Professor  Playfair  as  to  the  antiquity  of  this 
Hindoo  algebra.  That  it  should  have  remained  in  a  state 
of  infancy  for  so  many  centuries  is  accounted  for  by  the  latter 
author  in  the  following  passage : — "  In  India  everything  [as 
well  as  algebra]  seems  equally  insurmountable,  and  truth  and 
error  are  equally  assured  of  permanence  in  the  stations  they 
have  once  occupied.  The  politics,  the  laws,  the  religion, 
the  science,  and  the  manners,  seem  all  nearly  the  same  as 
at  the  remotest  period  to  which  history  extends.  Is  it 
because  the  power  which  brought  about  a  certain  degree 
of  civilisation,  and  advanced  science  to  a  certain  height, 
has  either  ceased  to  act,  or  has  met  with  such  a  resistance 
as  it  is  barely  able  to  overcome  t  or  is  it  because  the  dis- 
coveries which  the  Hindoos  are  in  possession  of  are  an 
inheritance  from  some  more  inventive  and  more  ancient 
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Diophantus,  Arithmetic* 
rum  Libri  srx,  about  a.  o.  300 
(First  edition  of  hit  writ- 
lags,  1575;  the  best, 
1070.) 

Leonardo  Bonar-cl  (bis  works 
described  in  Cossali)  1202 

Luck  I'jciolus,  or  De  Burgo, 
Summa  ds  Arithmetic*, 

ke.    im 

RudolfT,  Algebra   1522 

Stirelins,  Arithmeticn  In- 
tegra, 4  c.   1644 

Cardan,  Art  Magna  quam 

outgo  Cossam  vocant  1543 

Frncuj   1543 

Ferrari  (first  resolved  bi- 

qnsdimtie  equations)  1543 

Tartales,  Qutrili  ed  Invert- 

tioni  divert*   1540 

Scheubeliue,  Algebra  Com- 

.1551 
of  Wit  1657 


Batto,  De 


1558 
1669 

Libri 

duo  it  totidtm  Alg*bra*...l560 
Pedro  Nugnei  or  Nonnius, 

Libre,  de  Algebra,  fce.  ...1507 
Jossatin,  De  Occulta,  parte 

Mathematiconm   1570 

Bombelli  1579 

Clsvius   1680 

Bernard   Solignac,  Artth. 

Libri  it.  st  Algebta*  toti- 
dtm  1580 

Uterinum,  Arithmitiqu*,  etc 

austi  TAlqcbre    1585 

VieU,  Opera  Mathsmatica,  1600 
Folinus,  Algebra,  rive  Litter 

d*  Rebut  Occutti*   1019 

Van  Cealen  1019 

Sachet,    Diophantus  rum 

Com  mentariit  1021 

Albert    Girard,  Invention 

A outr lie  en  Algthrt   1629 

Qbetsldua,  D*  Resolution*  et 

Composition*  Malhema- 

tica   1030 

Harriot,   Arti*  Analytical 

Praxis  1081 

Oughtreed,  Olawi*  Math*- 

matica  1631 

Herigoniua,  Cursus  Math*- 

at  if  u  s     ••••••■••••«•«,.,»•. ..ltfSi 

Caralerina,    Oeometria  In- 


..  1635 

Descartes,  Oeometria  1637 

Kranciecus  a  Schooten, 
Florimond  da  Beauue, 
Erasmus  Rertholinua,  Joh. 
HuJJe,  F.  Rabuel,  James 
Bernoulli,  John  de  Witt, 
kc.— Commentators  on 
Descartes. 

Roberval,  De  Recognitions 
Aeguationum,  to.  1040 

l)e  Billy,  A'ora  Oeomttrieas 
Clans  Algebra  1643 

Renaldinas,  Opus  Algebrai- 
cum  1644 

Paacal  1054 

VValiis,  Arithmetic*  Inftni- 
torum,  1655  ;  Algebra,  1CS5 

Slusiut,  Ucsolabum   1659 

Rhonius,  Algebra  (trans- 
lated  into  English)  1659 

Kinckhsuscn,  used  as  a  test- 
book  by  8ir  I.  Newton.. .1601 


Sir  Isase  Newton,  The  Bi- 
nomial Theorem  1666 

Frenicle,  Various  papers  in 

Mem.  of  French  Acad.  ...1060 
Pell  (translated  and  iin- 

prorod  Ithonias'  Algebra)  1068 
James  Gregory,  Exercita- 

Hemes  Qeometrieac  1668 

Mercator,  LogarxthmoUch- 

nia   1008 

Barrow,  in  Lectio  rue  Geo- 
metrical  1669 

Eeriey,  Elements  of  A  Igebra  1673 
Prrscot,  JYouveaux  EUmens 

d*  Mathtmattque*   1675 

Leibnitz,  in  Ltipti*  Acts, 

ke  1077 

Fenntt,   in    Varia  Opera 

Mathematiea   1079 

Bulliald,  Opus  Novum  ad 
Arilhouticatn  Injlnito- 

rum   1683 

Tachirnhsosen,  in  the  Leip- 

tic  *t4d$  ,  1683 

Baker,  Ooentutrieal  Key,  Ac,  1684 
Dr  HaJIey,  in  Philosophical 

Transactions  ..  1087  and  1091 
Rolls,  Uns  Method*  pour  la 
Resolution  del  Equation* 

IndtterminU*  1090 

Ra prison,  Analysis  Aequo- 

tionum  Universalis   1090 

Dec  holes,  Cursus  arw  Mun- 

dus  Mathsmatieus   1090 

De  Lagny,  tt 
Equations 


Alexander, 


Alge- 


..1692 


braica   1093 

Ward,      Compendium  of 

Algebra,    1695  ;  Young 

Mathematician'*  Quid*  1706 
De  Moivra,  various  Memoirs 

in  Phil.  Trans.  .1697-1780 
8ault,    N*ut    Treatise  of 

Algebra   1698 

Christopher,  De  Construc- 
tions Aeguationum  

Oxanam,  Nouveaux  EUmens 

d'Algtbr*  1702 

Harris,  Lexicon  Technicum  1704 
Guianee,    Apjlieaticm  d* 

VAlgibr*  a  la  OtomMris  ..1705 
Jones,  Synopsis  Pal  ma  ri- 
orum Mathficot  1700 

Newton,  Arilhmstica  Uni- 

ersrtalit   1707 

L'HOpital,   TraiU  Aruly 

tiqusdes  SectwnsConiquesU07 
l\tyatnn,Analyse  Dimo/ttneVOi 
Brooke  Ts>lor,    Method  us 

Incrementorum   1715 

Stirling,      Line  is  Tertii 

Ordinis,  1717  ;  Method  us 

Different  talis   1730 

Nicole,  Ou  Cubic  Equations, 

in  Mtm.  Acad.des  £cirnee*l7l7 

S'Graresande,  Algebra  1727 

Wolfius,  Algelra;  Cursus 

Mathtmatu-us   1732 

Kirhy,     A  rtlhmetus  ami 

Algebra   K35 

James  Gregory    1736 

Simpson,     Algebra,     an  J 

various  works  1740,  1742 

SaunJcrson,  Algebra,  3  vuls. 

4to   1740 

La  Callle,  Algebra  in  Leeon* 

de  Malhtmatigtte*   1741 

De  Gua,  On  the  Roots  of 

Equations,  in  J/«>.t.  Acad. 

des  Sciences  1741 


Clairaut,    EUmens  eTAl- 

gibr*  1740 

Meclaurin,  Algebra   1747 

Fontaine,  L  Art  d*  Rtsoudrs 

lt$  ht*iu(xtiQ&$  .  ,  1717 

Donns  M.r.t  Gsetana  Ag- 
nesi,  Instiluzioni  Anoli- 

tichi  1748 

Boscovieh,     in  Elemtnta 

Universa*  Mutheseos   1754 

Segner,  Berlin  Mem.  1750 

Castillon,  Arithmetlca  Uni- 
versalis   Netetoni  cum 

Commentario   1761 

Emerbon,  Algebra,  etc    1763 

Landen,  Residual  Analyst*, 

ke.   1764 

Lagrange,  TraiU  de  la  Re- 
solution des  Equations 
tfumtriquis,  Recueil  dr* 
Mem.     do    tAcad.  de 

Berlin  1767 

Do.    republished  with 

Notes,  Paris   1797 

Enter,  Algebra   1770 

Waring,  Meditation**  Alg*- 

braica*,  ke.   1770,  1770 

Soladini,  Compendia  d 'Ana- 

list   „  1775 

Paoli,  Element*  a"  Algebra  ..1794 
Ruffini,  Teoria  dell*  Equa- 

•*••••  •■■••••■1799 


Budaa, 

pour  la 

Equation*  Numinques  ...II 
Go m parts,   Principles  ami 
Application  of  I  mar  nary 

Quantities   1817  sad  111) 

Biot,  Q  erg  inns'*  Annates,  voL  n, 
Horner,  Philos.  Trans.  .  ..  1111 
Dandelin,  Mtm,  d*  CAeael 

Roy.  de  Bruxelles 
8wiuburns  and  TyleceU, 

on  lh»  Binomial  TheoresnlC.' 
Warren,  on  ths  Oeo<  utru 
Reprtstntatiem     of  ths 
Squart  Rovts  of  Keyatie* 

Quaatitret   till 

Abel,    Mi  mo  ire    eur  Us 
Equations  AlgibntTtes, 

Christisnia  163 

and  ta  CrelU,  vol.  L  4. 
Fourier,  Analyst  des  Equa- 
tion* Diterm  intes  (pest- 
humous),  with  pieface  by 

Navjer  1M! 

Ilalfatti,  Mem.  delta  S*t, 

IM.,  ml.  sL 
Daries    Gilbert,  Phil**. 

Trans.   1MI 

Sturm,  Mtm.  prtmHi  par 

let  Savant  Stranger*  1135 

Lockbsrt, 


Rttotutt*  i  sf 

■  ••  #•  ......... 

To  the  preceding  li*t  of  writer;  which  condint  almost  alt 
of  cm  early  date,  ths  following  are  to  be  added; — 


Arbogast,  Calcul  des  Derivations. 

Ths  Bernoulli?,  Begnslt,  Ber- 
tram!, BeSOUt  {Court  desMatht- 
tnatiqu**),  Boasuet,  Burja, 
Brunacci,  Babbage,  Bridges, 
Bland,  Badan,  Uonnycaatle, 
Bourdon,  Barlow  (on  ths 
Theory  of  Number*),  Bsltcer 
(on  Determinants). 

Cousin,  Canehy,  Coignet,  Car- 
not,  Cayley,  Cockle. 

Drgraave,  Ditton,  Dodgson  (on 
DeUrminantt). 

Frisins,  Franccsur,  Frend. 

Gauss,  Disquisition**  Arithme- 
tical, 1801. 

Uemischius,  T  files,  Hirsch, 
Hutton,  HoldrsU,  Homer, 
Hsrgresvea. 

Kuhnius,  Kramp,  Eststner. 

Lsloubrs,  Lorgns,  Ls  Blonde, 
Ue,  Laciuis,   Ludlam,  Ls- 


gendrs  (on   tb>    Theory  *J 
AtimAtrs),  L  l>oiUier,  Ltroy. 
Heather,  llalabranche,  kUoirtUi, 

Ms  seres,  Uarpby. 
Nicholson,  Nisuwentgdt,  (Ass- 

{wis  Infitittcmm), 
Polleti,    Poignsnl   (on  Jf«f" 

squares'*.  Playfsir. 
Rowning,  Reimer. 
8uremain-Miss*ry  ton  Impesrih 
Quantities),  Schonrrus,  Sal« 
nut,  Sturm,  tterrel,  Salaoa, 
Sylvester. 
Trail,  TsUenst,  Thacker. 
VUent,  Vandernionde. 
Warren,  Wells,  Wilson,  Wot* 


Coif  u  so 
Kelland, 


Ds 


of  Algebra 

bis  Dictionary,  sad  meet 
diffusely  in  his  Tracts,  vel  a; 
Libri  Histoir*  da  Sciesa* 
Malhtmatiqut*  en  llalis,  M 
1638. 


Peacock,    Report    *f  BnU 


Writer*  on  the 

Wallia,  in  bis  Algebra;  Maseres, 
tierijttore*  Logarithtnici,  1791, 
Montucls,  in  Ilistoirt  de* 
Mathimatiquss;  Roasuet,  Bis- 
to  ire  des  MaUUmatiqutt; 
Cossalt,  Origin;  Trasporto  in 
Italia,  s  Primi  Prog  nisi  in 
Etta  dsir  Algebra,  2  vols, 
printed  in  1797;  Hutton,  in 

For  the  title*  of  works  on  Algebra,  consult  Murbis, 
Bibltotheca  Mathematiea;  and  for  Memoirs  on  Algebra,  in 
Academical  Collections,  see  Rcusa,  Jlepertorium  Cotmen- 
talionum,  torn.  vii. ;  Smith  (on  the  Theory  of  Ktmien), 
Brit  Assoc  1359-60,  1SG2-G3. 

hotjtiox  and  FinsT  pnnrciTLEa, 

1,  In  arithmetic  thcro  are  ten  characters,  which  be»< 
variously  combined,  according  to  certain  rules,  wrrt  to 
denote  all  numerical  magnitudes  whatever.  Bat  Uiis 
thod  of  expressing  quai.tttic*  (a  phrase  osed  to 
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something  mow  than  were  numbers),  is  found  to  be  inade- 
quate, taken  by  itself,  to  the  more  difficult  cases  of  mathe- 
matual  inrestieation;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary,  in 
many  inquiries  concerning  the  relations  of  magnitude,  to 
have  recourse  to  that  more  peneral  mode  of  notation,  and 
more  extensire  system  of  operations,  which  constitute  the 
science  of  algebra. 

In  algebra  quantities  of  every  kind  may  be  denoted  by 
any  characters  whatever,  but  those  commonly  used  are  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet;  and  as  in  the  simplest  mathe- 
matical problems  there  are  certain  magnitudes  given,  in 
order  to  determine  other  magnitudes  which  are  unknown, 
the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,  b,  c,  Ac.,  are  used  to 
denote  known  quantities,  while  those  to  be  found  are 
represented  by  »,  x,  y,  drc.,  the  last  letters  of  the  alphabet 

2.  The  sign  +  {phi')  denotes,  in  arithmetic,  that  the 
quantity  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  added  to  some 
other  quantity.  Thus,  a  +  b  denotes  the  sum  of  a  and  6 ; 
3  f  5  denotes  the  sum  of  3  and  5,  or  8. 

The  sign  -  (minus)  signifies  that  the  quantity  before 
which  it  is  placed  is  to  bo  subtracted.  Thus,  a-6  de- 
notes the  excess  of  a  above  6;  6-2  is  the  execas  of  6 
above  2,  or  4. 

Quantities  which  have  the  sign  +  prefixed  to  them  are 
called  poritivt,  and  such  as  have  the  sign  -  are  called 
negative. 

When  no  sign  is  prefixed  to  a  quantity,  +  Is  always 
understood,  or  the  quantity  is  to  be  considered  as  posi- 
tive, 

Quantities  which  hare  the  same  sign,  either  +  or 
are  said  to  have  like  signs.    Thus,  +  a  and  +  b  hare  like 
signs,  but  +  a  and  -  e  have  unlike  signs. 

3.  A  quantity  which  consists  of  one  term  is  said  to  bo 
rimjAt;  but  if  it  consist  of  several  terms,  connected  by  the 
signs  +  or  - ,  it  is  then  said  to  be  compound.  Thus,  +o 
and  -e  are  simple  quantities;  and  b  +  e,  and  a  +  b  -  J, 
are  compound  quantities. 

4.  To  denote  the  product  arising  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  quantities,  they  are  either  joined  together,  as  if 
intended  to  form  s  word,  or  else  they  are  connected  to- 
gether, with  the  siju  x  or  .  interposed  between  every 
two  of  thcin.  Thus,  ab,  or  a  x  b,  or  a .  b,  denotes  tho  pro- 
duct of  a  and  b;  also  ale,  oraxixc,  or  a.i.e,  denotes 
the  product  of  a,  b,  and  c.  If  some  of  the  quantities  to 
be  multiplied  he  compound,  each  of  these  has  a  line  drawn 
over  it  called  a  vinculum,  and  the  sign  x  is  interposed,  as 
before.  Thus,  a  x  e  +  d  xT^/deuotes  that  a  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  u.e  quantity,  tho  sum  of  e  and  d  as  a  second, 
and  the  difference  between  t  and /  aa  a  third;  and  that 
thise  three  ntuiititins  are  to  be  multiplied  into  one  another. 
In  tcad  of  placing  a  line  over  such  compound  quantities  as 
enter  a  product,  we  may  enclose  each  of  them  between  two 
|«arcnthesea,  so  that  the  last  product  may  be  otherwi^o 
expressed  thus,  a{e  4  d  (t  -/);  or  thus,  a  x  (e  +  d)  x  (*  -/). 

A  numler  prefixed  t  >  a  letter  is  called  a  numerical  co- 
efficient, and  denote*  how  often  that  quantity  is  to  bo 
taken.  Thus,  3a  signifies  that  a  is  to  be  taken  three 
*  Lines.  When  no  number  is  piehxed,  tho  coefficient  is 
understood  to  1c  unity. 

5.  The  qotiest  ari.ing  from  the  division  of  one  quan- 
tity by  another  is  often  expressed  by  placing  the  rfiVi  lend 

above  a  lino,  and  the  divisor  below  it.    Thus,  —  demotes 

b 

the  quotient  arising  from  the  divi-ion  of  12  by  3,  or  4;  - 

denotes  tho  quotient  arising  from  the  division  of  b  by  a. 

6.  The  equality  of  two  quantitiea  Li  expressed  by  putting 
the  sign  —  between  them.  Thus,  a  +  b  —  c-d  denote* 
that  the  bum  of  a  and  b  b  equal  to  the  excess  of  c 
above  <L 


7.  Simple  quantities,  or  the  terras  of  compound  quanti- 
ties, are  said  to  be  like,  which  consist  of  tho  same  lotter 
or  biters  taken  together  in  the  same  way.    Thus,  +  ab  and 

—  5  [A  are  like  quantitiea,  but  +  ab  and  4-  abb  are  unlike, 
TLcre  are  some  other  characters,  such  aa  >  for  greater 

than,  <  for  leu  than,  .:  for  therefore,  which  will  be 
explained  when  we  have  occasion  to  use  them;  and  in 
what  follows  we  shall  suppose  that  the  operations  and  no- 
tation of  common  arithmetic  are  sufficiently  understood. 

8.  As  the  science  extends  itself  beyond  its  original 
boundanoj,  it  begins  gradually  to  appear  that  the  limits 
imposed  by  these  definitions  have  been  transgressed,  so 
that  almost  insensibly  the  symbols  have  acquired  for  them- 
selves significations  murh  more  comprehensive  than  those 
originally  attached  to  them.  Thus,  were  +o  to  signify  a 
gain  of  £a,  -  a  would  signify  a  loss  of  the  same  sum  ; 
were  +  a  to  signify  motion  forward*  through  a  feet,  —  a 
would  signify  motion  backwards  through  the  same  space. 
The  extended  definitions  of  +■  and  -  may  now  be  such 
as  the  following:  +  and  -  are  collective  symbols  of 
operationa  the  reverse  of  each  other.  From  similar  con- 
siderations to  those  by  which  the  signification  of  +  and 

-  has  been  extended,  we  extend  that  of  x  and  +  to 
something  Like  the  following:  x  and  +  are  cumulative 
symbol*  of  operations  the  invorss  of  each  other.  We  may 
now  exhibit  the  most  general  definition  of  the  four  sym- 
bols in  the  following  form :  +  and  -  are  symbols  of 
operations  prefixed  to  algebraical  symbols  of  quantity,  and 
are  such  that  +0-0—4-0  or  -0,  where  +  0  means 
simply  or  very  nearly  increased  by  0  ,  -  0,  diminished  by 
0.  x  and  +  are  symbols  of  operations  prefixed  to  alge- 
braical symbols  of  quantity,  end  are  such  that  x<s-i-a-> 
x  1  or  + 1,  where  x  1  means  simply  or  very  nearly  multi- 
plied by  1 ;  +1,  divided  by  1. 

9.  The  Laws  by  which  the  symbols  ere  combined  are  the 
same  aa  in  arithmetic.  It  Is  desirable,  however,  to  exhibit 
them.    They  are  three, — 

Law  L  Quantitiea  affected  by  the  signs  4-  and  -  are 
in  no  way  influenced  by  the  quantitiea  to  which  they  aro 
united  by  these  signs. 

Law  II,  The  Distributive  Law, — Additions  and  subtrac- 
tions n.ay  be  performed  in  sny  order. 

Law  IIL  Ths  Commutative  Late.— Multiplications  and 
divisions  may  be  performed  in  sny  order. 

We  may  remark  that  these  laws  are  assumed  for  algebra, 
so  that  the  science  is  limited  by  their  applicability.  Algebra 
has  been  extended  into  tho  science  of  quaternions  by  freeing 
it  from  part  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  tho  third  of  these 
laws.    In  »hla  new  rcience  ab  is  not  the  same  thing  as  bo. 

We  add  a  few  exan.ples  of  the  substitution  of  numbers 
for  letters.  (Ex.  3  and  4  involve  processes  that  will  be 
explained  la'er.) 

Ex.  1.  Ha-!,  &-2,e-3,  find  the  value  of  (o  4-  b  +  e ) . 
(a  +  2b-c).(b  +  2c-.t). 

It  is  (I  4-  2  4-  3) .  (1  4-  4  -  3) .  (2  4-  6  -  1 )  -  84. 

Ex.  2.  If  o-J,  b-\,  e-{,  *-0  find  the  value  of 
see  , 

D    •  • 

ltU|4-f4-l4-0-?f 

Ex.  3.  With  the  same  data  as  in  example  2,  find  the 

.      ,  a*-b*  V-t» 

value  of  — — — 

s  t? 

The  first  t*rm  i*  infinite,  and  the  second  is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  first,  because  x*  ■>  x  x  x  .:  the  answer  is 
-co. 

Ex.  4.  If  *  -  !  -  '  -  0 ;  find  tho  valne  7f 
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Write  down  the  expression  in  *  by  putting  £  for  jr,  Ac 


2*»  *s     2  \ 


x»  + 


-2  +  ?i+x'-|i+  Ac. 


-2 


*-0. 


Sect.  L — FojrDAwrxTAt  Opkhatioks. 

T  fl  primary  operations  in  algebra  are  the  same  as  In 
com i  .on  arithmetic — namely,  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division  ;  and  from  the  various  combinations 
of  these  four,  all  the  others  are  derived. 

L  Addition. 

10  In  addition  there  may  be  three  cases:  the  quanti- 
ties to  be  added  may  be  like,  and  have  like  signs ;  or  they 
may  be  like,  and  have  unlike  signs;  or,  lastly,  they  mar 

be  unlike. 

Cute  1.  To  add  quantities  which  are  like,  and  have  like 

signs. 

Tittle.  Add  together  the  coefficients  of  the  quantities,  pre- 
ix  the  common  sign  to  the  sum,  and  annex  the  letter  or 
to 


Add  togetler 


Add  together 


Sum,    +  13a  Sam,    -  2{kix 

CW  2.  To  odd  quantities  which  are  like,  but  have  unlike 


Rule.  Add  the  positive  coefficients  into  one  sum,  and  the 
negative  ones  into  another;  then  subtract  the  less  of 
these  sums  from  the  greater,  prefix  the  sign  of  the 
greater  to  the  remainder  and  annex  the 
or  letters  as  before 


Add  together 


0 


ExAMPixa. 

^aje    Add  together 


{+  6ab+  7 

-  4a6  +  9 

+  ab-  5 

+  7a6-13 


Sum  of  the  pos.  +  11a*  Sum  of  the  pos.  +  14a6  +  16 
Sumofthencg.      -  4ax    Sum  of  the  neg.  -  4a6-18 

Sum  required,        +  7  ax    Sum  required,    +  lOai-  2 

Cat*  3.  To  add  unlike  quantities. 

Rule.  Put  down  the  quantities,  one  after  another,  in  any 
ord  w,  with  their  signs  and  coefficients  prefixed. 


2a 
3b 
-  4c 


ax  +  2ay 


Sum,  2a +  36 -4c 


Sum,  ax  +  2ay  +  66-36* 


IX  Subtraction. 

1 1.  General  Rule. — Chongo  the  signs  of  the  quantities  to 
I*  subtracted,  or  suppose  them  changed,  and  then  add 
them  to  tho  other  quantities,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of 
•ddition. 


Examples 


5a -126 
Subtract   2a-  56 


6x-  8y  +  I 

Subtract  2x  +  9y-2 
4*-17y  +  J 


5*y-2  +  8x-  f 
3xy-8-  8x-  3y 
2xy  +  6  +  16x  +  2, 


aa  —  ax  —  yy 

bb  -by  +  tx  

aa-ax- yy-bb  +  by-t 


The  reason  of  the  rule  for  subtraction  may  be  explained 
thus.  Let  it  be  required  to  subtract  ~p-3q  from  ■  + 
If  we  subtract  2/>  from  m  +  n,  there  will  remain  si -fa -is, 
but  if  we  are  to  subtract  2p  -  So,  which  is  less  thsa  3j>,  it 
is  evident  that  the  remainder  will  be  greater  by  a  qusntty 
equal  to  bq;  that  is,  the  remainder  will  be  m  +  »-2or.';r 
hence  the  reason  of  the  rule  is  evident 

IIL  Multiplication. 

12.  General  Rule  for  the  Siynt. — If  the  quantities  to  b» 
multiplied  have  like  signs,  the  sign  of  the  product  a  +, 
but  if  they  have  unlike  signs,  the  sign  of  the  prod  3d 
Is-. 

This  rule,  which  is  given  by  Diophsntus1  as  the  itf» 
lion  of  +  and  - ,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  buii  of 
algubra  as  distinct  from  arithmetic. 

If  we  admit  the  definitions  given  above,  the  mis  buj 
bo  demonstrated  in  the  following  way  ; — 
+ax  +6-  +ai  is  assumed. 

(2.)  +  a  x  -  6  will  have  the  same  value,  whatever  - 1 
may  be  connected  with,  as  it  has  when  -  6  is  connected 
with  +6  (Law  1). 

Now  +ox(  +  *-i)-+ox  +0-0  (Def.) 

But   +ox(  +  i-iS-  +ox  +6,  and  +  ax 
(Law  2). 

,',   +  a  x  +  6  and  +  a  x  -  6  make  up  0  • 
«.«.,  +  a6  and  +«x  -i  make  up  0. 
Now  +a6-o6-0,  ,',  +  jx  -6  -  -  a6. 
(3.)  Similarly  -ax  -b-+ab. 
The  examples  of  multiplication  may  be  referred  to  rn 
cases  ;  the  first  is  when  both  the  quantities  are  «»)•!«, 
"  when  one  or  both  of 


Cat*  1.  To  multiply  simple  quantities 

Rule.  Find  the  sign  of  the  product  by  the  general  ml*, 
and  annex  to  it  the  product  of  the  numeral  coeSrienb; 
then  set  down  all  the  letters,  one  after  another,  si  is 
one  word. 


1. 


{-  Sox 
+  7«» 
-21«»l 


{Multiply 
Product    +ae        {  -  lOab  {.-iUolx 
Ca$e  2.  To  multiply  compound  quantities. 

Rule.  Multiply  every  term  of  the  multiplicand  by  lO  tW 
terms  of  the  multiplier,  one  after  another,  according  t* 
the  preceding  rule,  and  collect  their  product!  into  sM 
sum,  which  will  be  the  product  required. 


I  Mult  2*  +y 
By    0  -If 


2.  a 


-b  +• 

+  6 


Prod.  2xx  +  xy 

-4xy-2yy 

2xx  -  3xy  -  2yy 


aa-ob-rae 

+  ai      -6i  +  J» 
-at  +6*-« 

aa     •  + 


evrf  A.;4».— DtophiBtu^  Sd.  ftrwuU,  TylfX,  W%  ►  I 

p»f. ». 
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 „.  quantities  are  mulhpiiea  together  so  as  to 

constitute  a  product,  each  of  them  ia  called  a  factor  of  that 
product :  thua  o,  b,  and  e  are  factors  of  the  product  abe; 
also,  a  +  m  and  b-x  are  factors  of  the  product  (a +  «) . 
(b-m). 

The  products  arising  from  the  continual  multiplication 
of  the  same  quantity  are  called  poteen  of  that  quantity, 
which  ia  called  the  roof.  Thua  aa,  aaa,  aaaa,  ice,  are 
powers  of  the  root  a.  These  powers  are  commonly  ex- 
pressed hy  placing  above  the  root,  towards  the  right  hand, 
a  figure,  denoting  how  often  the  root  ia  repeated.  This 
figure  serves  to  denominate  the  power,  and  is  called  its 
index  or  exponent.  Thus,  the  quantity  a  being  considered 
as  the  root,  or  aa  the  first  power  of  a,  we  have  aa  or  a*  for 
its  second  power,  aaa  or  a*  for  its  third  power,  aaaa  er  a* 
for  its  fourth  power,  end  so  on. 

The  second  and  third  powers  of  a  quantity  are  generally 
called  its  tqvare  and  cube. 

By  considering  the  notation  of  powers,  and  the  rules  for 
multiplication,  it  appears  that  powers  of  the  same  root  are 
multiplied  by  adding  their  exponents.  Thus  ax  a*-  a\ 
also  x*  x  x*  «•  *T;  and  in  general  a"  x  a*  —  a*+\ 

When  the  quantities  to  be  multiplied  appear  under  a 
symmetrical  form,  the  operation  of  multiplying  them  may 
sometimes  be  shortened  by  detached  coefficient;  by  tymmetry, 
and  by  general  contidcration*  suggested  by  the  particular 

13.  Detached  Coefficient*. 

Ex.  1.  Multiply  x*  -  3*»  +  2z*  -  1x  +  3  by  **  -  5x  +  4. 
Here  the  powers  of  *  occur  iu  regular  order,  so  that  we 
need  only  write  down  the  coefficients  of  the  several  terms 
during  the  operation,  baring  it  in  our  power  to  supply  the 
x't  whenever  we  require  them ;  we  write,  therefore, — 

1_3+  2-  7+  3 

1-5+  4  

1-3+  2-  7+  3 
-5  +  15-10  +  35-15 
+  4-12+  8-28  +  12 
1-8  +  21  -29  +  46-43+12 

The  lsst  line  (for  which  the  result  might  have  been 
written  down  in  full  at  once)  is  equivalent  to 

x*  -  &r»  +  2lz*  -  29*»  +  46**  -  43*  +  12. 

When  any  terms  are  wanting,  they  may  bo  supplied  by 
iros ;  thus, 

Ex.  2.  Multiply  z«-7z»  +  x-l  by  xi-x  +  2. 
We  write 

1  -7    +0+  1    -  1 

1+0  -1+2 

1  -T~+ 0+  1    -  1 

-1+7    -  0  -1+1 

 +  2    -14   +0  +2  -2 

»*-7*«-z»  +  iae«-15x,-zI  +  3z-2 

the  prodnct  required. 

14.  Symmetry. 
We  may  take  advantage  of  symmetry  by  two 


(1.)  Symmetry  of  a  Symbol. 

Ex.  Find  the  sum  of  (o  +  6  -  2e)»  +  («  +  e- 26)*  + 
(b  +  c-2a)\ 

Here  a*  occurs  with  1  as  a  multiplier  in  tho  first  square, 
with  1  aa  a  multiplier  in  the  second  square,  and  with  4  as 
•  multiplier  in  the  third  square, 

.%  eq'iarjart  of  the  result; 


ab  occurs  with  2  as  a  multiplier  iu  the  first  square,  with 

-  4  in  the  second,  and  with  -  4  in  the  third 
.-.  -  6a*  is  part  of  the  result. 
But  a',  b*,  e»,  are  similarly  circumstanced,  as  also  ab,  ae, 
be  f  hence  the  whole  result  must  be  6(a*  +  b*  +  c*  -  ab  -  ae 

-be). 

(2.)  Symmetry  of  an  Erpreuion. 

Ex.  Find  the  sum  of  (a  +  b  +  e)(x  +  y  +  z)  +  (a  +  b-e) 
(x+y-i)  +  (a-b  +  c)(z-y  +  i)r(-a  +  b  +  c)(-z  +  y  +  z). 

First,  the  product  of  (a  +  t  +  c)  by  z  +  y+*  is  to  bo 
found  by  multiplying  out  term  by  term. 

It  ia  ax  +  ay  +  a*  +  bz  +  by  +  bz  +  ex  +  cy  +  ct. 

The  product  of  (a  +  b-c)  (x  +  y-f)  is  now  simply 
written  down  from  the  above,  by  changing  the  sign  of  every 
term  which  contains  one  only  of  the  two  quantities  affected 
with  a  —  sign,  i.e.,  in  this  caw  c  and  a 

Lastly,  the  four  products  may  be  arranged  below  each 
other,  the  signs  alone  being  written  down  ;  thus, 

ax  +  ay  +  az  +  bx  +  by  +  bz  +  ex  +  cy  +  ti 
+    +-    +     +     --     -  + 
+    -+    -     +     -    +    -  + 
+    __-     +     +-    +  + 

and  the  sum  required  is  therefore  4<»z  +  4fcy  +  Ke*. 

15.  General  Consideration*. 

Ex.  Find  (a  +  b  +  e)\ 

By  multiplying  out  we  get 

(o  +  6)'-o»  +  3a*6+  

Now  a,  b,  e  are  aimilarly  involved  in  (a  +  4  +  e)* ;  .'.  b* 
and  e*  must  appear  along  with  aJ,  3a*c,  3b3a,  Sic,  along 
with  3o*6,  and  hence  we  can  at  once  write  down  all  the 
terms  except  that  which  contains  abc.  To  obtain  the  co- 
efficient of  abe,  we  observe  that  if  a,  b,  and  c,  are  each  equal 
to  1,  (o  +  6  +  c)»  is  reduced  to  3»  or  27.  In  other  words, 
there  are  27  terms,  if  we  consider  3o'6  and  every  similar 
expression  as  three  terms;  and  as  the  terms  preceding  abe 
are  in  this  way  found  to  be  21  in  number,  we  require  6a6c 
to  make  up  the  full  number  27; 

.  (a  +  i  +  f)»-0»  +  i>,  +  r»  +  3aJ6  +  3a*e  +  3!/,a  +  3i»*c  + 
3c*a  +  3c*&  +  6afc* 

It  is  desirable  to  introduce  here  some  examples  of  the 
application  of  the  process  of  the  substitution  of  a  letter 
for  any  number  or  fraction  to  the  properties  of  numbers, 
inequalities,  Ac, 

16.  Propertiet  of  Number*. 

Ex.  1.  If  unity  is  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  dif- 
ference of  their  squares  is  equal  to  tho  difference  of  the 
parts  themselves. 

Let  x  stand  for  one  part;  1  -  z  for  the  other. 

Now  (I  -x)*-z*-l-2*  +  x,-z*-l  -2x-(l-z)-«. 
i.e.,  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  tho  parts  is  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  parts. 

Ex.  2.  The  product  of  three  consecutive  even  numbers 
is  divisible  by  48. 

Let  2n,  2»  +  2,  2n  +  4,  be  the  three  numbers .'.  their  pro- 
duct is  8«(n  +  l){n  +  2).  Now,  of  three  consecutivo 
numbers,  n,  n  +  1,  n  +  2,  one  must  be  divisible  by  2,  and 
one  by  3,  .\  «<*  +  1  )(n  +  2)  is  divisible  by  6,  whence  the  pro- 
l>oaition. 

Ex.  3.  Tho  sum  of  the  squares  of  three  consecutive 
odd  numbers,  when  increased  by  1,  is  divisible  by  12,  but 
never  by  24. 

Let  2»  -  1,  2»  + 1,  2»  +  3,  be  the  thrcyddjjumben. 
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The  sum  *  or  their  squares  when  increased  by  1  is 
12»»  +  12»  +  12  -  12(h»  +  n  +  1) -  12(ii.  »+ 1  + 1). 

Now,  either  n  or  n+l  is  even,  .*.  n(»  +  l)  +  l  is  odd  j 
hence  the  sum  under  consideration  is  12  tunes  an  odd 
number,  whence  the  proposition. 

Additional  Examples  in  Symmetry,  the 

Ex.  1.  (a  +  b  +  e)i  +  (a  +  b-e)t  +  (a  +  e-b)t  +  (b  +  e-a)i 
-4(a»+6,  +  c»). 

This  is  written  down  at  once,  from  observing  that  a* 
occurs  in  each  of  the  four  expressions,  and  that  2ab  occurs 
with  a  +  sign  in  two,  and  with  a  -  sign  in  the  other  two. 
There  is  no  other  form. 

£x.  2.(a  +  b  +  ey  +  (a  +  b-e)*  +  (a  +  c-by  +  (b  +  e-  a)* 
-  2(o«  +  b*  +  c>)  +  G(a"b  +  a«e  +  b*a  +  b*c  +  e»«  +  c*b)  - 1 2abe. 

1  $4,  a*  occurs  +  in  three,  and  -  in  one  term. 

2d,  3a'b  occurs  +  in  three,  and  —  in  one  term. 

3d,  When  a,  b,  e  are  all  units,  the  number  resulting  is 
SO;  .*.  there  are  30  terms,  and  as  (1st)  and  (2d)  make  up 
42,  there  fall  to  be  subtracted  12,  i.e.,  the  coefficient  of 
abe  is  - 12. 

Ex.  3.  (ax  +by  +  a)*  +  (ax  +  cy  +  bz)1  +  (bx  +  ay  +  £»)*  + 
(Lx  +  ey  +  a*)'+  (ex  +ay  +  b:)-  +  (ex  +  by  +  a*)*  -  2(a*  +  b* 
+  e»)  (xt  +  yi  +  xi)  +  4(ab  +  ae  +  le)(ry  +  xz  +  yt). 

Ex.  4.  The  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  consecutive 
numbers  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  numbers. 

Ex.  5.  The  sura  of  the  cubes  of  three  consecutive  num- 
bers ia  divisible  by  the  sum  of  the  numbers. 

Ex.  6.  If  x  is  an  odd  number,  x»  -  x  is  divisible  by  24, 
and  (x*  +  3)(x*  +  7)  by  32. 

Ex.  7.  If  (pq  -  r)»  +  4(/>*  -  q)(pr  -  qf  -  0,  then  will 

Hr*-qY-(2p>-3pq  +  ry, 

and  i(qt-pr)*-(2q*-Spqr  +  tif. 

Ex.  8.  Given  x  +  y  +  *-0,  X  +  Y  +  Z-0,  to  prove  that 
(x»  +  X»)y»  +  (y*  +  Y»)«  +  (r»  +  Z*)xy  -  (x-  +  X3)YZ  + 

(y*  +  Y»)ZX-r(»1  +  Z»)XY. 
Let  the  left  hand  side  equal  the  right  +  «  ;  then  multi- 
plying out, 

ryx(x  +  y  +  *)  +  X  *n  +  Y»a  +  Z-xy  - 
XYZ(  X  +  Y  +  Z)  +  xJYZ  +  y»ZX  +  **X  Y  +  « . 
O.,  X!yJ  +  Ys«  +  (X  +  Y)Vy- 

**YZ  +  y'ZX  +  (x  +  y)'X  Y  +  u , 
or,  X*y(t  +  x)  +  Yix(*  +  y)- 

z*Y(Z  +  X)  +  y*X(Z  +  Y)  +  u, 
or,  -XV-W- -x*Y*-y*X»  +  « 

.-.  H-0. 

J?x,  9.  If  4aW(x*  +  y*  +  *')  (« V  +  >V  +  cV)  - 
{(&»  +  +  (c*  +  a*)&y  +  (a'  +  6»)A)} », 

when  a  is  greater  than  i,  and  I  greater  than  e;  then  is  y 
«0.  As  the  argument  concerns  y,  multiply  out,  and 
arrange  in  order  of  powers  of  y.  After  reduction  this 
results  in 

(a«  -  e«)t  V  -(-  2  { (a'  -  <*W  -  c*yx'x*  +  (.» -  e«X««  -  h^V) 
+  {(P-e*)aV-(a*-b*)c*i*}*  =  0. 

Now  each  of  these  three  terms  is  a  positive  quantity,  if  it 
be  not  scro,  and  as  the  sum  of  three  positive  quantities 
cannot  bo  equal  to  zero,  it  follows  that  each  term  must  be 
separately  equal  to  iero, 

».«.,  y  -  0,  and  (b*  -         -  (a*  -  l*y*». 

17.  Inequalitie$. 

The  demonstrations  of  inequalities  are  of  so  simple  and 
Instructive  a  character,  that  a  somewhat  lengthened  exhibi- 
tion of  them  forms  a  valuible  introduction  to  the  higher 
processes  of  the  science.  In  all  that  follows  under  this 
head,  the  symbols  x,  y,  a  stand  for  positioe  numbers  or 
fractions,  usually  unequal. 


Ec  I,  *,  +  y*>2/'y. 

Because  (z  -  y)*  ia  + ,  whether  x  1 
y,  it  follows  that  *»-  2xy  +  y>  is  +,  i.e.,  is 
number  or  fraction, 

.\  z*  +  y*>2xf. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  when  x  and  y  aro  equal,  the  is- 
equality  rises  into  an  equality,  and  this  is  common  to  tfl 
inequalities  of  the  character  under  discussion. 

Cor. 

y  • 

cal  is  greater  than  2. 

Ex.  2.  xI  +  y»  +  »1>xy  +  xx  +  ys. 

For  z*  +  y*>2zy,  z*  +  t*>2xt>  y*  +  i*>2ys;  which 
being  added  and  divided  by  2,  gives  the  result  required. 

Ex.  3.  flf-+*  +  jr+*>x"y*  +  z-y-. 

For  (x--y-)(x--y*)  ia  +,  whether  x  be  greater  or  If  a 
than  y. 

As  a  particular  case  a?  +  y>  >xhj  +  ry*. 

Ex.  4.  ar*  +  l  >*»-»' +  x*. 

For  -  1)  (x»  -  1)  is  positive, 


-  +  *>2;  i.e.,  the  sum  of  a  fraction  and  it*  rca'pr* 


Cor.  1. 


1  1 

Zm  +  -.>lT~+  +   , 

*  X*  »* 


Cor.  2.  Similarly,  **  +  \* >*~ '••*•>> 

.  as  a  particnLr  csas 


«.*.,  as  n  ; 


Ax.  5.  If  o,  b,  e  are  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  a'  +  f  +  f" 
>at  +  ac  +  i<<  2(a6  +  <u  +  6c).  The  former  iuequahtj  is 
proved  in  example  2.    For  the  latter  we  have 

(Euclid,  L  20),  <t<b  +  c  .\  a*<<i6  +  *e. 
Similarly,  &*<  a6  +  be,  c*<  at  +  be . 

,\  a,  +  b'  +  e?<2(ab  +  ae  +  le). 


Ex.  6.  The  arithmetic  mean  of  any  number  of  i 
(all  positive)  is  greater  than  the  geometric. 

(The  arithmetic  mean  is  the  sum  of  the  quutiti* 
divided  by  their  number ;  the  geometric  is  that  root  of 
their  product  which  is  represented  by  their  number.)  Let 
the  quantities  be  denoted  by  x„  Xj,  x*  .  .  .  g„  the  Bom- 
bers 1,  2,  3,  placed  under  the  x,  indicating  order  oak,  ■ 
that  xl  may  be  read  the  frtt  x,  x,  the  second  x,  4c  Ex- 
ample 1  gives  * Jx<t\~,  if  we  suppose  the  x  snd  jr 
of  that  example  to  be  Jx^,  Jxt  of  the  ; 


It 


Xj  +  X,    «,  +  «, 


t 


>  ifvM 

In  the  same  way  we  prove  the  proposition  for  8,  16,  or  isj 
number  of  quantities  which  is  a  power  of  2. 

For  any  other  number,  such,  for  instance,  as  5,  tit 
following  process  is  employed  : — The  number  is  msds  op 
to  8  by  the  insertion  of  three  quantities,  each  cqasl  to  tht 

arithmetic  mean  of  the  other  five,  via.,  ■ 

Call  this  quantity  y;  then 

*i+*t+  ...«,  +  3y  ^  »  

 s  >  Jx.x, . .  .  x^yyy 


i 

i*i  ^>  !/*xt .  .  .  xjr* 


or,  y»>x.x,. .  .  tj 
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Cor.  As  a  particular  case,  x*  +  y*  + 1*  >  3xyj. 

■/?x.  7.  Given  x,x,  y*,  to  prove  that  (1+*.) 

(1  +x,)...(l  +«.)>(!  +»)'■ 

The  demonstration  will  be  perfectly  general  in  feet, 
though  limited  in  form,  if  we  auppoee  the  number  of 
quantities  to  be  5  ;  in  which  case, 


*,x,...x,-y». 

Make  the  number  Qp  to  8  by  introducing  three  y'» ;  then 

(1+«1)(1+*J>(1+  j7JtY  by  example  1. 

(l+*J(l+*4)>(l+^/^, 
<l+x.)(l+y)  >(1+  JXJ>)* 

(l+y)(l+y)  -(lWy?)1 
.'.  Multiplying  theee  producta  together,  and  combining  the 
right  hand  factors  two  and  two, 

(1  +  xl)(l  +  *t)  (1  +  *.)(l+y)» 

>{(1+  «/^)(l+y)}« 

>{(l+  ftfivW* 

>(1t^WiW»)« 

(1  +  «J  (1  +  xj  .  .  .  .  (1  +  *,)  >(1  +  y)». 

JPjt.  8.  If  the  sum  of  *  fractions  makes  up  1,  the  sum  of 
reciprocals  Is  greater  than  the  square  of  their 


Dumber. 

Let   *!  +  *,+  .  .  .  1, 

then,i+i-+...+i>^_- 


(example  6). 


But      tfxA...,.<  (ftiamplo  6)<  1 

■■■:/ 


'iZj  •  •  •  X» 

1  1 

—  +  — + . . 

*+*>+...*•—»  Si» 


+  —  >*•. 


Tx.9. 


Let  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  this  fraction  be 
designated  by  N  and  D.  N  may  be  divided  into  pairs  of 
torms,  at  the  same  distance  from  either  end,  vis.,  1  +  »**, 
x1  -f-r1*  ',  Ac,  with  or  without  a  middle  term,  each  of 
which  (after  1  +  ***)  is,  by  example  4,  less  than  that 
quantity  ;  the  middle  term,  if  there  be  one,  being  leas  than 

\  in  either  case  K<i±i(l+Jr*)  .    .    .  (1.) 
Again  (example  6),    D>»'Jxx*..  •  ■B=i>aj»*  .  (2.) 

To  prove  the  second  proposition,  that  the  fraction  is 
greater  than  S±?  (  *  +  it  is  only  necessary  to  multi- 
ply  up  and  reduce  the  result ;  thus, 

to  i) 

<N. 

Whence  tl>»  proposition. 


Additional  Examplet. 
Ex.  L  (x  +  y  +  t)*<3(x»+y»  +  s,)l  and  generally, 

(ar  +  y  +  O^S-^*- +  >"+«•)•    (See  Induction.) 
Zx.2.  (»+y)(y  +  .)(.  +  r)>8xy,<|(*»  +  y»  +  f). 

Ex.  3.  (r*  +  y«  +  *«)>xyi(x  +  y  +  s). 

.Sz.  4.  (a«  +  6«  +  cI)(r1  +  y1  +  i1)>(ax  +  6y  +  o)>. 


Ex.  5.  The  arithmetic  mean  of  the  />th  powers  of  n 
positive  quantities  is  greater  than  the  plh  power  of  their 
and  also  greater  than  the  mean  of  their  combins- 


Ex.  6.  fax  +  iy  +  aJH^  +  cy-rA^'  +  ffcx  +  ay  +  a}* 
+  (6x  +  cy  +  a*)*  +  \cx  +  ay  +  &»)*  +  {ex  +  6y  +  ai)» 
>6(a6  +  ae  +  6c)  (xy +  x*  +  yi, 
<6(a«  +  6»  +  r»)  (x»  +  y«  +  f1). 

18.  Induction. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  numerical  multiplier  of  the 
second  term  of  the  powers  of  a  +  *  already  obtained  is  the 
same  as  the  index.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  law  is 
general  To  demonstrate  the  fact  formally  we  employ  the 
method  of  induction. 

The  argument  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  steps — 
L  Inference;  2.  Hypothesis;  3.  Comparison;  4.  Conclusion. 

The  first  step,  inference,  is  the  discovery  of  the  pro- 
bable existence  of  a  law. 

The  second  step,  kypothetit,  is  the  assumption  that  that 
law  holds  to  a  certain  point,  up  to  which  the  opponent  to 
the  argument  may  be  presumed  to  admit  it 

The  third  step  consists  in  basing  on  this  assumption  the 
demonstration  of  the  law  to  a  stage  beyond  what  the 
opponent  was  prepared  to' admit 

The  fourth  step  argues  that  as  the  law  starts  fair,  and 
advances  beyond  a  point  at  which  any  opponent  is  prepared 
to  admit  its  existence,  it  is  necessarily  true. 

Ex.  1.  To  prove  that  (a  +  *)'  -  o*  +  na'-'x  + ,  Ac. 

I  By  multiplication  we  get 

(o  +  x)«-a4  +  4a*x  +  ,  «e, 

IL  Let  it  be  granted  that  (a  +  *)"- a"  +  ma— *x  + ,  Ac., 
where  n  is  the  extreme  limit  to  which  the  opponent  will 
admit  of  its  truth. 

ID.  By  multiplying  the  equals  by  a  +  x,  we  get 

(a  +  x)-+I  -  «•+'  +  ma'x  + ,  itc, 
+  a"x  + ,  etc., 
-a*+1  +  (m+  l)amx  + ,  dsc., 

i.e.,  if  the  law  be  admitted  true  for  as  it  is  pi  wed  true  for 
w  +  1  ;  in  other  words,  at  whatever  point  the  opponent 
compels  us  to  limit  our  assumption,  we  can  advance  one 
step  higher  by  argument. 

IV.  Now,  the  law  is  true  for  4,  /.  it  is  proved  true  for  8 ; 
and  being  true  for  5,  it  is  proved  true  for  6,  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum. 

Ex.  2.  The  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  natural  numbers  is 
the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  numbers, 

l«  +  2«-9-(l  +  2)«-(^y 
L  Let  us  assume  that 

i.+2.+l4«.,^-(^)'.  ( 

IL  //  this  be  so,  then  by  adding  (*+ 1)*  we  get 

l»  +  2»+...  +(*+l)l-(£^),  +  (x  +  l)» 

_/(z+lH*+2)y 

IIL  Hence,  if  the  law  be  true  for  any  ono  number  x,  it 
|  is  also  true  for  x+  1. 
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JV.  But  it  is  true  for  2,  ,\  for  3,.\  for  4,  Ac. 
Ex.  3.  To  prove  the  inequality, 

(*  +  y  +  if<  3-«(x*  +  y  +  »') 

From  the  second  example  of  inequalities  we  get  at  once 
fx  +  y  +        3(x*  +  y»  +  *»). 

Let  us  assume  that  (x  +  y  + 1)"<  3"-1  (*"  +  y"  +  s*),  then 
by  multiplication  we  get 

(x  +  y  + 1)-"  <  3-'  (x-+«  +  y-+»  +  s-«  +  x-y  +  y-x  + 
x-*  +  i-x  +  jri  +  <*"y). 

Now,  inequality,  example  3,  gives 

x-y  +  y-x<x-+!  +  y-+l,  Ac 
A  X"y  +  y"x  +  x-i  +  i"x  +  y"i  +  i"y  <  2(x~"  +  y-+'  +  j-*1), 
-and  (x  +  y  +  i)-+,<3-(x-+'  +  y-+l-r*~M), 

it,  the  law  is  true  for  m  + 1,  if  true  for  m ;  but  it  is  true 
for  2, .-.  it  is  always  true. 

TV.  Division, 

19.  General  Rule  for  the  Sign*. — If  the  signs  of  the 
divisor  and  dividend  be  like,  the  sign  of  the  quotient  is  + ; 
but  if  they  be  unlike,  the  sign  of  the  quotient  is  - . 

This  rule  is  derived  from  the  general  rule  Vr  the  signs 
in  multiplication,  by  considering  that  the  quo  'ent  must  be 
such  a  quantity  as,  when  multiplied  by  the  divisor,  shall 
produce  the  dividend,  with  its  proper  .sign. 

This  definition  of  division  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
fraction ;  hence  the  quotient  arising  from  the  division  of 
one  quantity  by  another  may  be  expressed  by  placing  the 
dividend  above  a  line,  and  the  divisor  below  it ;  but  it  may 
also  be  often  reduced  to  a  more  simple  form  by  the  follow- 
ing rules. 

Case  1.  When  the  divisor  is  simple,  and  a  factor  of  every 
term  of  the  dividend. 

Rule.  Divide  the  coefficient  of  each  term  of  the  dividend 
by  the  coefficient  of  the  divisor,  and  expunge  out  of 
each  term  the  letter  or  letters  in  the  divisor:  the  result 
is  the  quotient. 

Ex.  Divide  16Vxy  -  28a,xr»  +  4a*x*  by  4a*x. 
The  process  requires  no  explanation.    It  is  founded  on 
Laws  II.  and  III.,  together  with  the  rule  of  signs. 
The  quotient  is  4ay-  7««  +  x». 

If  the  divisor  and  dividend  be  powers  of  the  same  quan- 
tity, the  division  will  evidently  be  performed  by  subtract- 
ing the  exponent  of  the  divisor  from  that  of  the  dividend. 
Thus  a5,  divided  by  o\  has  for  a  quotient  a*-4  -  a*. 

Com  2.  When  the  divisor  is  simple,  but  not  a  factor  of 
the  dividend. 

Rulr.  The  quotient  is  expressed  by  a  fraction,  of  which 
the  numerator  is  the  dividend,  and  the  denominator  the 


Thus  the  quotient  of  3o6»,  divided  by  2mbe  is  the  frec- 
3aA» 


It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  quotient  found  thus 
may  be  reduced  to  a  more  simple  form,  as  shall  be  ex- 
re  come  to  treat  of 


Cate  3.  When  the  divisor  is 

Jtule.  The  terms  of  the  dividend  are  to  bo  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  powers  of  some  one  of  its  letters,  and 
those  of  the  divisor  according  to  the  powers  of  the  same 
letter.  « The  operation  is  then  carried  on  precisely  as  for 
division  of  numbers. 

To  illustrate  this  rule,  let  it  be  required  to  divide  8a1  + 
tut  -  lltU1  by  2a  +  36,  the  operation  will  stand  thus : 


2<*  +  36)8a*  +  2a6-156»(4«-56 
8a»  +  12a6 

-10a6-156» 
-1000-156* 

Here  the  terms  of  the  divisor  and  dividend  are  tnugtd 
according  to  the  powers  of  the  quantity  a.  Ws  ae» 
divide  8a1,  the  first  term  of  the  dividend,  by  2a,  the  fint 
term  of  the  divisor ;  and  thus  get  4a  for  the  first  tens  d 
the  quotient.  We  next  multiply  the  divisor  by  4a,  m 
subtract  the  product  8a1  +  1 2a6  from  the  dividend ;  wt 
get  -  1  Oab  -  156*  for  a  new  dividend. 

By  proceeding  in  all  respects  as  before,  we  find  -  M  for 
the  second  term  of  the  quotient,  and  no  remainder,  theopttv 
tion  is  therefore  finished,  and  the  whole  quotient  is  4a  -  54. 

The  following  examples  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  tat 
manner  of  applying  the  rule. 

Ex.  1. 

3«  -  6)3a»  -  12a>  -  a*6  +  10a6  -  26*(a*  -  4a  +  24 

3a»  -a*6 

-  12a* 


-12a» 


+  10a6 
+  4a6 
+  6«6-26* 
+  6a*>-26« 

ET2.  

1-*)1     (l  +  r+r»+k 
1  -  x 

+  M 

+  X-Z 

+  x> 

+**-** 

— 

Sometimes,  as  in  this  last  example,  the  quotient  vl 
never  terminate  ;  in  such  a  case  it  may  either  be  considered 
as  an  infinite  series,  the  law  according  to  which  the  term 
are  formed  being  in  general  sufficiently  obvious;  or  ts» 
quotient  may  be  completed  as  in  arithmetical  division,  by 
annexing  to  it  a  fraction  (with  its  proper  sign),  the  numer- 
ator of  which  is  the  remainder,  and  denominator  the  divisor 
Thus  the  completed  quotient,  in  last  example,  is— 

If  x  be  small  compared  with  unity,  the  remainders,  as  t* 
advance,  continually  become  smaller  and  smaller.  If, or 
the  other  hand,  *  be  large  compared  with  unity,  the  re- 
mainders continually  become  larger  and  larger.  In  tka 
case  the  quotient  is  worthless.  To  obtain  a  quotient  wbxi 
shall  be  of  any  practical  value,  we  must  reverse  the  order 
of  arrangement,  putting  -x+ 1  in  place  of  Tta 
division  then  becomes 


As  it  i«  generally  the  largest  of  the  quantities  that  v* 

desire  to  divide  out,  we  observe  that,  in  order  to 
this,  we  have  had  to  begin  with  that  quantity.    Hsftcs  tat 

Rule— 

The  terms  of  the  divisor  and  dividend  are  to  be  arranged 
according  to  the  powers  of  that  letter  which  it  is  i 
(if  possible)  to  divide  out. 
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Ft.  3.  Divide  o«  +  b*  +  t>(a  +  b)»  by  o*  +  fc»  -  ab,  where  a 
is  large  compared  with  6. 

We  moat  arrange  according  to  powers  of  a. 

a*  -  ab  +        +  a»6  +  3a«6»  +  3ai»  +  2i«(a*  +  206  +  **" 

+  2a«o  +  2aW  +  3ao» 
4-  2a'6  -  20*6'  +  2a6» 

+  4aV  +  00'  + 26* 

+  5oi»>  -  26* 


We  have  spoken  aa  if  magnitude  alone  waa  the 
stance  which  should  determine  the  precedence  of  the  letters 
La  a  division.  In  the  more  advanced  processes  of  algebra 
there  are  other  circumstances  which  give  precedence  to 
certain  letters,  such,  for  example,  as  the  fact  that  *  may  and 
often  does  stand  for  the  phraee  "  quantity,"  whilst  a  stands 
for  some  determinate  numerical  quantity.  Thii 
to  exhibit  a  proposition  in  division  of  the  greatest 
most  extensive  application.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

20.  Proposition. — If  any  function  of  *,  consisting  of 
powers  of  that  letter  with  numerical  multipliers,  is  divided 
by  *  -  0,  the  remainder,  when  all  the  x's  are  divided  oat,  is 
the  same  function  of  a  that  the  dividend  is  of  *;  in 
other  words,  the  remainder  is  the  dividend  altered  by  writ- 
ing a  in  place  of  * 

To  prove  this  proposition  we  shall  employ  the  following 

Axiom  . — If  two  expressions  in  x  are  identical  in  form 
and  value,  but  one  multiplied  out  farther  than  the  other, 
we  may  write  any  numerical  quantity  we  please  in  place 
of  *  in  both,  and  the  results  will  be  equal 

For  example,  (*■- 1  )*  +  (*-  1)  -  S  u  identical  with 
*»-2(x  +  l)  +  *-l ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  we 
any  number  (say  1 )  for  x,  the  results  are  the 

We  now  proceed  to  prove  the  proposition. 

Let  the  dividend  be  *" + px—*  +  qx—,  &c,  where  n  i 
a  whole  number,  and  p,  q,  Ac.,  positive  or  negat: 
numerical  quantities. 

Let  the  quotient,  when  this  is  divided  by  x  -  a,  be  Q, 
the  remainder,  which  does  not  contain  x,  B ; 

af+jjx— *  +  cx— •  +  ,  4a  -Q(x-a)  +  R 

by  the  definition  of  Division. 

Now  this  equality  is  in  reality  an  identity  in  U 
the  axiom.  If  then  we  write  a  in  place  of  x,  the 
will  be  equal ;  this  gives 

a'+po-'  +  qa—*  &a  "Q-0  +  R 
which  is  the  proposition  to  be  proved. 

Example*. 

Ex.  1  If  n  bo  any  whole  number,  *--a«  is  divisible  by 
x  —  a  without  remainder. 

For  the  remainder,  by  the  proposition,  is  a*  -  a*  —  0 . 

Ex.  2.  If  ii  be  an  even  number,  *•  -  o"  is  divisible  by 
x  +  a  without  remainder. 

For  tho  remainder  is  ( -  a)*  -  o*  -  0,  since  n  is  even. 

Observe  that  the  divisor  here  has  to  be  changed  to 
x  -  ( —  a),  to  that  —  a  stands  in  place  of  the  a  of  the  pro- 
position. 

Ex.  3.  If  a  be  an  odd  number,  xm  +  a"  is  divisible  by 
x  +  a  without  remainder. 

For -the  remainder  is  (  -  a)'  +  a"  -  0,  because  n  is  odd. 

Ex.  4.  To  prove  that  4*M  -  (6*  +  e1  -  a1)*  is  divisible  by 
-a  +  b  +  c;  and  hence  to  resolve  it  into  simple  factors. 
Here  the  x  -  a  of  the  proposition  is  replaced  by  a  -  (b  +  e 
(the  negative  sign  of  the  whole  divisor  being  of  no 
queue*). 

To  determine  the  remainder,  therefore,  we  write  6  +  c  in 
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piece  of  o  in  the  dividend,  or  thing  to  be  divided;  the 
result  is, 

46M-(fc*  +  c*-&7~e)»-0, 
hence  lb**  -  (6*  +  c*  -  a1)1  is  divisible  by  -a+b+c 

Now,  since  the  dividend  contains  only  squares  of  a,  and 
b,  and  c,  any  change  in  the  sign  of  a,  or  6,  or  c,  produces 
no  change  in  the  dividend.  What  we  have  just  proved 
then  becomes  (putting  -  a  for  o)  the  following : — 

4o1c,-(6,  +  c,-a,),  is  divisible  by  a  +  6  +  c. 

This  IsM  becomes  (putting  -  b  for  6,  and  then  -  c  for  c)  >- 
4fc»e»_(6«  +  cI-o*)isdivisiblebya-6  +  c,  sndbya  +  t-c. 


Hence  finally, 


(6,  +  ct-o*),-(a  +  6  +  «) 


(-a  +  b  +  e)(a-b  +  e)(a  +  b-e). 

The  above  example  is  a  good  exercise  for  the  student 
The  result  may  be  more  simply  arrived  at  by  employing  a 
proposition  of  very  great  value  and  frequent  use— that  the 
difference  of  the  square*  of  two  quantities  it  the  product  of 
the  turn  and  difference  of  the  quantitu*. 

Ex.  5.  To  prove  that  (1  -  a»)  (1  -  6*)  (1  -  c»)  -  (e  +  ab) 
(6  +  ac)  (a  +  be)  is  divisible  by  1  +  abc 

It  is  simpler  here  to  write  a  single 
whereby  the  given  quantity  " 


letter  x  for  abc, 


(1  -  a*)  (1  -  6»)(1  -  c*)  -  \(x  +  a»)(x  +  o»X*  + 


which  is  obviously  under  the  form  p-p,  when  -1  it 
written  for  z,  and  .-.  is  divisible  by  I  +*. 

Ex.  6.  Prove  that  (x*-x+l)(x*-x*  +  l)(x»-x*  +  l) 
(*w-*,  +  l)...(x»,-*,  +  l)is  the  quotient  of  **•  +  **' +  1 
by  X*  +  x  +  1 ;  »  being  any  power  of  2. 

The  divisor  (x*  +  x+l)  being  multiplied  by  x*-  r+  I 
gives  x*  +  x*  + 1  ;  which,  being  again  multiplied  by 
x*-x*  +  l,  gives  x8  +  x4  +  l;  and  so  on  to  the  end. 

•Additional  Example*  in  Division. 

Ex.  L  Divide  1  -  10x»  + 15**  -  6x»  by  (1  -  x)». 

We  must  first  multiply  out  (1  -*)',  and  then  divide  the 
given  expression  by  the  product,  l-3x  +  3x*-*\  The 
quotient  is  1  +  3x  +  6x*. 

Ex.  2.  Divide  65*Y  -  (x*  +  64/)  by  x*  -  7xy  -  8y*. 

We  must  arrange  dividend  and  divisor  in  terms  of  powers 
of  one  of  the  letters,  say  x ;  the  division  will  then  assume 
the  form 

x*  -  7xy  -  8y»)  -  x*  +  65*V  -  64/( 
giving  -x*-7xy  +  8j<? . 

Ex.  3.  Divide  Xs  +  y»  +  »»-3xyi  by  x  +  y  +  x 
We  must  give  exclusive  attention  to  some  one  letter,  say 
x,  in  dividing  out ;  thus 

x  +  y  +  s)  x*  +  y»  +  «*  -  3xy*  (x»  -  x(y + *)  +  (y» + «*  -  y») 
s*  +  x*(y  +  *) 


the  quotient  being  *»  +  y* +  1*  -  *y  -  **  -  y*. 
Ex.  4  Divide  the  product  of 

*»  + 3X  +  2,  *»-5*  +  4,  *»  +  5*»-  14, 

by  the  product  of  x*-  1,  x*-  2.    Here  w< 
x*  -  1  is  the  product  of  *  + 1,  *  - 1. 

Now  (Art.  20),  x»-»-3x  +  2  is  divisible  by  *  +  l,  and 
x"  -  '>z  +  4  by  x  ~  1 .  Hence,  if  the  product  is  divisible  by 
x*  -  1,  x1  -  2,  without  remainder,  the  third  factor,  x*  +  fii* 
-  14  must  be  divisible  by  x*  -  2,  which  is  found  to  be  the 
The  quotient  required  is  therefore  the  product  of 
(x  +  2,  [j-l){xi-rl)-x*--±x,-x*-U*-bZ. 
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Ex.  5.  Divide  12**-  10x»y-  3xy +  30xy*-25y«  by 
3x>  -  4xy  +  by*. 

Wo  will  employ  thLi  example  to  indicate  Horner's 
method  of  synthetic  division. 

Let  the  dividend  be  represented  by 

Ax*  +  Bx»  +  Cx*  +  Dx  +  E, 
the  djvisor  by  ax*  +  bx  +  e, 

and  the  quotient  by  ox*  +  /3x  +  y  +  4a 

Then,  multiplying  the  quotient  by  the  divisor,  we  produce 
the  dividend,  which,  exhibited  by  the  method  of  detached 
coefficients,  stands  thus— 

aa  +  aP  +  ay  +  &c 
+  ba+bp  +  iic 

 +  ca  +  4a 

A+B  +  O+eta 

The  last  line  being  the  sum  column  by  column  of  the 
threo  preceding  lines.  Now,  as  the  upper  of  these  three 
lines  contains  term  by  term  the  quantities  required,  we 
convert  this  addition  into  subtraction  ;  thu* 

A  +B  +C  +D  +  E 
- 1     -la -bf] -by- ice 
-  c  -  ea  -  cp  -  4a 


c  ca  +  afl  +  ay  +  at  +  4a 

The  first  vertical  column  gives  a ;  the  eecond  ft,  and  so 

on. 

In  the  example  before  us  we  write, — 

,12-10-3  +30-25 
+  41  +  4a  +  40+4y  +  4a 
-  5  -  6a  -  bp  -  4a 

3  3a  +  30  +  3y  +  4a, 

whence  3a- 12  gives  a-4;  3/3-  -  10  + 4a  gives  £-2; 

Sy  =  -  3  +  40  -  5a  gives  y  -  -  5. 

Therefore  the  quotient  required  is  4x*  +  2x  -  5. 

Skci.  IX — Ixvoumox  asd  Evolctiok. 

21.  In  treating  of  multiplication,  we  have  observed,  that 
when  a  quantity  is  multiplied  by  itself  any  number  of 
times,  the  product  is  called  a  power  of  that  quantity,  while 
the  quantity  itself,  from  which  the  powers  are  formed,  is 
called  the  root.    Thus,  a,  a*,  and  a'  are  the  first,  second, 

and  third  powers  of  the  root  a;  and  in  like  manner  j,  i, 

and  p  denote  the  same  powers  of  the  root  £  . 

But  before  considering  more  particularly  what  relates  to 
powers  and  roots,  it  will  bo  proper  to  observe,  that  the 

quantities  -,  ^      4c,  admit  of  being  expressed  under  a 

different  form ;  for,  just  as  the  quantities)  a,  a*,  a',  4a, 
are  expressed  as  positive  powers  of  the  root  a,  so  the 

quantities  ■^•j-j  4c,  may  be  respectively  expressed 

thus  a-1,  a"*,  a~»,  4c,  and  considered  as  negative  powers 
of  the  root  a. 

This  method  of  expressing  the  fractions  \  u 

a   or  a' 

powers  of  the  root  a,  but  with  negative  indices,  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  rule  which  has  been  given  for  the  division 

of  powers ;  for  we  consider  -  as  the  quotient  arising  from 

the  division  of  any  power  of  a  by  the  next  higher  power ; 
for  example,  from  the  division  of  the  2d  by  the  3d,  and  so 

we  have  -  -  -j ;  but  since  powers  of  the  same  quantity  are 


divided  by  subtracting  the  exponent  of  the  divisor  fn-o 
that  of  the  dividend  (Art  19),  it  follow*  that  -j  -  >~ 

-  a'1 ;  therefore  the  fraction  -  may  else  be  expreatd 

1  a* 
thus,  a-1.    By  considering  — ,  as  equal  to  - ,  it  will  ippea 

in  the  same  maimer  that  ^-£-a-» ;  and  proceeding  is 

this  way,  w.  get  I  -  *  -       I  -  £  -  «"«,  4c,  and  so oa, 

as  far  as  we  please.  It  also  appears  that  unity  or  1  bit 
bo  represented  by  a*  where  the  exponent  is  a  cypher,  for 

l-2-.a*-*-a0. 
a1 

The  rules  which  have  been  given  for  the  multiplicatkt 
and  division  of  powers  with  positive  integral  expoos&u 
will  apply  in  every  case,  whether  the  exponents  be  positrre 
or  negative,  integral  or  fractional,  provided  we  assums  a* 
the  definition  of  the  index  in  such  cases,  the  law  of  com- 
bination a"  x  a*  -  a"**. 


22.  Involution  is  the  method  of  finding  any  power  c' 
any  assigned  quantity,  whether  it  be  simple  or  compound 
hence  its  rules  are  easily  derived  from  the  operation  of 
multiplication. 

Case  1.  When  the  quantity  is  simple 

Rule.  Multiply  the  exponents  of  the  letters  by  the  index 
of  the  power  required,  and  raise  the  coefficient  to  the 


Note.  If  the  sign  of  the  quantity  be  + ,  all  its  powers  w21 
be  positive ;  but  if  it  be  - ,  then  all  its  powers  who* 
exponents  are  even  numbers  are  positive,  and  all  its 
powers  whose  exponents  are  odd  numbers  are  tegs- 
tive. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  cube,  or  third  power,  of  2u'x 
(2a«x)»  -  2  x  2  x  2at*,xlx,  -  BaV,  the  answer. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  fifth  power  of  -  3uV. 
(- 3aV)» 243a»x»,  the  answer. 

Ex.  3.  Required  the  fourth  power  of  -  ^ 

Case  2.  When  the  quantity  is  compound. 

Rule.  The  powers  must  be  found  by  a  continual  multipli- 
cation of  the  quantity  by  itself. 

Ex.  4.  Required  the  first  four  powers  of  the 
quantity  a  +  x. 

a  +  x  the  root,  or  first  power, 
a  +  x 


a,  +  2ax  +  x»  the  square,  or  second  power. 

a  +x  

a»  +  2a»x  +  oxJ 

+  a«x  +  2ax*  +  x» 
a'  +  3u»*  +  3ax»  +  x*  tho  cube,  or  third  power. 
a«  +  3a,x  +  3a,x1  +  ax» 

+  a'x  +  SoV  +  W  +  x* 
a«  +  4a,x  +  6a,*,  +  4ax,  +  x*  the  fourth  power. 
If  it  be  required  to  find  the  same  powers  of  a  -  x,  H 
will  be  found,  writing  -  x  for  x,  that 
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a  -  x  being  the  root,  or  first  power ;  then 
a*  -  Sax  +  x1  is  the  square,  or  second  power  ; 
a* - 3a1*  +  Sax* - Xs,  the  cube,  or  third  power; 
<r»-4a*x  +  6a»x»-4ax»  +  x4,  the  fourth 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  powers  of  a  +  *  differ  from  the 
powers  of  a  -  *  only  in  this  respect,  that  in  the  former 
the  signs  of  the  terms  are  all  positive,  but  in  the  latter 
they  are  positive  and  negative  alternately. 

Besides  the  method  of  finding  the  powers  of  a  compound 
quantity  by  multiplication,  which  we  have  just  now  ex- 
plained, there  is  another  more  general,  as  well  as  more 
expeditious,  by  which  a  quantity  may  be  raised  to  any 
power  whatever  without  the  trouble  of  finding  any  of  the 
inferior  powers,  namely,  by  means  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  binomial  theorem,  to  be  proved  hereafter.  This 
theorem  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : — Let  a  +  x  be  a 
binomial  quantity,  which  is  to  be  raised  to  an] 
denoted  by  the  number  n,  then  (a  +  x)"- 

1  1*21  1  •  2     •  O 

*(n-lXn-x)(n-3) 

Tl . t  .  9  .  4 
n(n-l)(n-2)<n-3)(n-4) 

M  .  2    .    3    .    4   .  5 

This  series  will  always  tcrminato  when  n  is  any  whole 
positive  number,  by  reason  of  some  one  of  the  factors 
»—  1,  n  —  2,  Ac.,  becoming  —  0  ;  but  if  n  be  either  a  nega- 
tive or  fractional  number,  the  series  will  consist  of  an 
infinite  number  of  terms.  As,  however;  we  mean  to  treat 
in  this  section  only  of  the  powers  of  quantities  when  their 
exponents  are  whole  positive  numbers,  we  shall  make  no 
further  remarks  upon  any  other.  The  nth  power  of  a  -  x 
will  not  differ  from  the  same  power  of  a  +  x,  except 
in  the  signs  of  the  terms  which  compose  it,  for  it  will 
(a-x)-- 


x  + 


n(n-l) 


r-»x*- 


n(n-l)(n-2)_ 


1.2  1.2.3 
^  w(»  -  l)(n  -  2)(n  -  3^—^  _  ^  where  the  signs  arc  + 
and  -  alternately. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  instanco,  to  raise  a  +  x  to  tho  fifth 
power. 

Here  n,  the  exponent  of  the  power,  being  5,  the  first 
o*  of  the  general  theorem  will  be  equal  to  a*,  the 

na-'x-5a«x,the  third  -  ^aV  = 

'  1.2  1x2 

n(n-l)(n-2)  ._8x4x3 
1.2.3  "  1x2x3 


10a*x»,  the  fourth 


5x4x3x3 
1x2x3x4 


ax* 


lOaV,  the  fifth  ^-Vr-^-/^  - 

-  5 ax4,  and  the  sixth  and  last 
«(„-!)(» -2)  („-3)(n-4)         _  6x4x3x2x1 

1.2.3.4.6"  1x2x3x4x5 
the  remaining  terms  of  the  general  theorem  all  vanish,  by 
reason  of  the  factor  n  —  6  —  0  by  which  each  of  them  is 
multiplied,  so  that  we  get  (a  +  x)i-a5  +  5a4x  +  10a,x,+ 
10a*x»  +  5ax«  +  x». 

If  the  quantity  to  be  involved  consists  of  more  than 
two  terms,  as,  if  p  +  q  -  r  were  to  be  raised  to  the  second 
power,  put  p  -  a  and  q  -  r  -  6,  then  (p  +  q  -  r)*  -  (a  +  ft)1 
-ai  +  2ab  +  b*-pt+2p(q-r)  +  (q-rjl,  but  2p(o-r)- 
-pq  -  2pr,  and  by  the  general  theorem  (q  -  r)'  —  y1  -  2qr 
+  r»,  therefore  we  get  (p  +  q-r)'-pt  +  2pq- 2pr  +  $»- 


2qr  +  r*;  and  by  a 
consisting  of  four  or 


way  be 


a  quantity 
"  to  any 


Additional  Examples. 

Ex.  1.  From  the  value  of  (a  +  x)4  found  in  example  4, 
to  find  that  of  (o  +  o  +  e)4.  From  example  4  we  write  at 
once,  by  symmetry, 

(a  +  6  +  e)4  -  a*  +  4a'i  +  GaW  +  R 
+  64  +  4a,e+6aJc> 
+  c4  +  4W»  +  6&V 

+  4o*e 

+  4c\s 

+  ic*b 

where  R  is  the  series  of  remaining  terms  denoting  the  three 
following  forms,  a'fre,  6?ac,  <?ab.  Now  when  a,  6,  c  are 
each  unity,  thero  are  81  terms  (viz.  34).  But  the  number 
of  terms  already  written  down  (4a'6  being  considered  as  4 
terms,  4c.)  is  45.  The  quantity  R  must  consequently 
make  up  the  other  36  terms,  .*.  it  can  be  nothing  else  than 
12a»6c+126*ac+12cJa6. 

Ex.  2.  (p  <-q  +  r)*-p*  +  q'  +  r'  +  2(pq  +  qr+rp). 
Cor.If;>  +  q  +  r-0;then;>t  +  o*  +  rl  +  2(po  +  0T  +  rp)-0. 
Cate  1.  a-6  +  6-e  +  c-a-O,  gives 

(„  _  6)«  +  (6  -  e)»  +  (c  -  a)>  +  2{(«-b)(b  -  c)  +  (6 -  e)(c -  a) 
+  (e-a)(a-6)}  -0. 

Case  2.  a(6  -  e)  +  b(c  -  a)  +  c(a  -  6)  -  0,  gives 

a»(6  -  e)1  +  b*<c  -  a)*  +  e*(a  -  6)*  +  2  {ai(6  -  c)(e  -  a)  + 
6c(c-a)(a-6)  +  ca(a-6)(6-c)}-0. 

Ex.  3.  Prove  that  fx*  -  ytf  +  (y*  -  xx)»  +  (r*  -  xy)3  - 
3(x*  -  yi , ( y-  —  xi){ja  —  xij)  is  a  complete  square. 

The  expression  will  assume  symmetry  if  (x*  -  y»)(y*  -  xs) 
(r*-xy),  instead  of  being  multiplied  by  3,  be  repented 
three  times,  each  being  connected  with  one  of  the  cube* 
in  turn;  this  gives— 

(x». 


^-xy)|(r»-xy)«-(*,-y4&,-« 


-  (x»  -  y/)x }x»  +  y1  +  r»  -  3xj«} 
+  Ac.,  Ac. 

-  (x*  +  y»  + 1»  -  3xy<Xx»  +  y1  +  «*  -  3xy») . 

Ex.  4.  Prove  that  (a*  +  &*  +  c,),  +  2(a6  +  &e  +  ca)» 
-  3(a,  +  o,  +  c,)(a4  +  &<  +  ca),  =  (a'  +  &»  +  c,-3aic),. 

Combine  each  of  the  cubes  with  each  of  the  products  in 
succession,  and  reduce,  as  in  the  lost  example. 

Ex.  5.  To  find  the  condition  that  px*  +  2qxy  +  ry*  may 
be  incapable  of  changing  its  sign  through  any  change  of 
sign  or  value  of  x  and  y.  It  is  evident  that  p  and  r  must 
have  the  same  sign.  Suppose  it  positive.  By  multiply- 
ing by  p,  the  quantity  may  be  thrown  into  the  form 
(j>*  +  qy)l  +  (Pr-9,)yl>  which  is  the  sum  of  two  positive 
quantities  provided  pr>q*.  The  condition  required  is, 
therefore,  pr>q*;  or  as  a  particular  cose  pr  —  q*. 

Ex.  6.  To  find  the  condition  that  ax*  +  by*  +  a*  + 
2Pys  +  2Qfx  +  2Rxy  may  be  incapable  of  changing  its  sign 
through  any  change  of  sign  or  value  of  x,  y,  s. 

We  will  suppose  a,  b,  c  to  he  all  positive,  in  which  case 
the  whole  result  is  also  positive. 

If  we  multiply  the  whole  by  a,  we  may  write  it  under 
the  form  of  a  square  and  a  supplement, 

viz.,  (ox  +  Qj  +  Ry)s  +  (o<:-Q,)js  + 
(a6-RV  +  2(aP-QR)y». 

Now  as  the  first  term  of  this  expression  is  a  square,  it 
is  essentially  positive.  Hence  the  required  condition  coo 
be  satisfied  only  by  rendering  tho  remainder  positive. 

It  follows  that  ac> Q»,  ab >R»,  and 

(Example  5)     («-Q1)(a6-R*)>(aP-QR)«,  , 
U,  abe  +  2PQR  >aP»  +  IQ*  +  cR« . 
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If  we  bad  begun  by  throwing  the  expression  into  the 
form  of  (oy+P*  +  B*£+  4c.,  ft  resulting  condition 
would  have  been  be>F*.    The  four  conditions  ore  con- 


oo>R1,  oc>Q*  6e>P*, 

abe  +  2PQR  >aP»  +  6Q»  +  eR». 

Results  of  this  kind  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  the 


Evolution. 

23.  Evolution  is  the  reverse  of  involution,  or  it  is  the 
method  of  finding  the  root  of  any  quantity,  whether  simple 
or  compound,  which  is  considered  as  a  power  of  that  root: 
hence  it  follows  that  its  operations,  generally  speaking, 
must  be  the  reverse  of  those  of  involution. 

To  denote  that  the  root  of  any  quantity  is  to  be  taken, 
the  sign  J  (called  the  radical  sign)  is  placed  before  it, 
and  a  small  number  placed  over  the  sign  to  express  the 
denomination  of  the  root  Thus  */a  denotes  the  square 
root  of  a,  *'a  its  cube  root,  $a  its  fourth  root,  and  in 
general,  *'n  its  nth  root  The  number  placed  over  the 
radical  sign  is  called  the  index  or  exponent  of  the  root,  and 
is  usually  omitted  in  expressing  the  square  root:  thus, 
either  */a  or  Ja  denotes  the  square  root  of  o. 

Cate  1.  When  roots  of  simple  quantities  are  to  be  found. 

Rule.  Divide  the  exponents  of  the  letters  by  the  index 
of  tho  root  required,  and  prefix  the  root  of  tho  numeral 
coefficient;  the  result  will  be  the  root  required. 

Note  1.  The  root  pf  any  positive  quantity  may  be  either 
positive  or  negative,  if  the  index  of  the  root  be  an  even 
number;  but  if  it  be  an  odd  number,  the  root  can  be 
positive  only. 

2.  The  root  of  a  negative  quantity  is  also  negative 
the  index  of  the  root  is  an  odd  number. 


S.  But  if  the  quantity  be  negative,  and  the  index  of  the 
root  even,  then  no  root  can  be  assigned. 

Ex.  Required  the  cube  root  of  1200**°. 

Here  the  index  of  the  root  is  S,  and  the  root  of  the  co- 
efficient 5,  therefore  ^125aV  -  5a V,  the  root  required ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  cube  root  of  -  125ae*»  is  found  to 
be-5aV. 

The  root  of  a  fraction  is  found  by  extracting  the  root 

Thus  the 

Aah*  .  iax* 


of  both  numerator  and  denominator, 
root  of 


square 


Cote  2.  When  the  quantity  of  which  the  root  is  to  be 
extracted  is  compound. 

L  To  extract  the  square  root 

Range  the  terms  of  the  quantity  according  to  the  powers 
of  one  of  tho  letters,  as  in  division. 

Find  tho  square  root  of  the  first  term  for  the  first  part 
of  the  root  sought  subtract  its  square  from  the  given 
quautity,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  double  the  part 
already  found,  and  the  quotient  is  the  second  term  of  the 
root 

Add  the  second  part  to  double  the  first,  and  multiply 
their  sum  by  the  second  part ;  subtract  the  product  from 
the  remainder,  and  if  nothing  remain,  the  square  root  is 
obtained.  But  if  there  is  a  remainder,  it  must  be  divided 
by  the  donble  of  the  parts  already  found,  and  the  quotient 
will  give  the  third  term  of  the  root,  and  so  on. 

Ex.  Reqnired  the  square  root  of  *«- 2*f  +  J**-|+i . 


#-lrtj#-SWa{#-«frJ 


2x*- 


2*»+  x* 


■i 


2     2  10 


To  understand  the  reason  of  the  rule  for  finding  the 
square  root  of  a  compound  quantity,  it  is  only  no 
to  involve  any  quantity,  as  a  +  6  +  c,  to  the  second 
and  observe  the  composition  of  its  square;  for  we 
(a  +  6  +  c)*-a,  +  2a6  +  6,  +  2ae  +  26c  +  e1;  but  2ai  +  v«- 
(2a  +  6)6  and  2ae  +  26c  +  e»  -  (2a  +  24  +  e)c,  therefore, 
(a  +  6  +  c)*-a,  +  (2a  +  6)6  +  (2a  +  26  +  e)e; 

and  from  this  expression  the  manner  of  deriving  the  ml. 
is  obvious. 


As  an  illustration  of  the  lommon  rule  for  extracting  thf 
1  number,  we  shall  suppose  that 
the  root  of  69049  is  required. 


square  root  of  any  proposed 


Accordingly  we  have  (a  +  6  +  e)*  -  59049, 
we  are  to  find  the  values  of  a,  b,  and  c 


59049(200 -a 
a* -200  x  200  -  40000 


2a -400 
4-  40 

2a  +  6-440 


19049 


200-a) 
40-6  } 
3-c  j 


Hence  243  is  the  root 
required. 


176O0-(2a+6)6 


2a  +  26  -48011449 
c-  3 

2a  +  26  +  c-4831449-(2a  +  26  +  c)c 


IX  To  extract  the  cube  root 

Range  the  terms  of  the  i 
of  some  one  of  the  letters. 

Find  the  root  of  the  first  term,  for  the  first  pert  of  the 
root  sought ;  subtract  its  cube  from  the  whole  quantity, 
and  divide  the  remainder  by  three  times  the  square  of  U>e 
part  already  found,  and  the  quotient  is  the  second  part  of 
the  root 

Add  together  three  tunas  the  square  of  the  part  of  the 
root  already  found,  three  times  the  product  of  that  port 
and  the  second  part  of  the  root,  and  the  square  of  toe 
second  part;  multiply  the  sum  by  the  second  part,  and  sub- 
tract the  product  from4he  first  remainder,  and  if  nothing 
remain,  the  root  is  obtained;  but  if  there  is  a  remainder, 
it  must  be  divided  by  three  times  the  square  of  the  mm 
of  the  parts  already  found,  and  the  quotient  is  a  third  term 
of  the  root  *nd  so  on,  till  the  whole  root  is  obtained. 

Ex.  Required  the  cube  root  of  a*  +  3a*x  +  Sax2  +  x* . 

a* + 3a«* + 3a*»  +  x*(a  +  x,  the  root 


3a»  +  Sac  +  jr»)3a»*  +  3a*»  +  x* 
Sa'x+Saxt  +  x* 


The  reason  of  the  preceding  rule  is  evident  from  Uk 
composition  of  a  cube ;  for  if  any  quantity,  u  a  +  b  +  c,b* 
raised  to  the  third  power,  we  have  (a  +  6  +  e),-a»+(5a, 
+  3ab+b»)b+  {3(a  +  6)«  +  3(«+6V  +  c»}e,and  by  coaler- 
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ing  in  what  manner  the  terms  a,  b,  and  e  are  deduced 
from  this  expression  for  the  cube  of  their  sum,  we  also  see 
the  reason  for  the  common  rule  for  extracting  the  cube 
root  in  number*.    Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  cube  root 


of  13312U53,  where  the  root  will  evidently  consist  of  three 
figures  ;  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  represented  by  a  +  b  +  e, 
and  the  operation  for  finding  the  numerical  values  of  those 
quantities  may  stand  as  follows  : — 


13312053(2O0-a 
a»-  8000000  30 


3a»- 1200005312053 
Soft-  18000 
6»-  900 


3a*+3ai  +  63-  138000 

3<a  +  6)»- 158700 
3{a  +  b)c-  4830 
c*-  49 


3(«  +  6)>  +  3<a  +  6>:  +  c»- 163579 


*)-al 
10-6  J.  .'. 
7-«  I 


237  is  the  root  required. 


4167000  -(3a»  +  3ai  +  6*)6 


1145053 


1 145053  -  [3(a  +  by  +  3(a  +  b)c  +  c']c 


HL  To  extract  auy  other  root 

Range  the  quantity  of  which  the  root  is  to  be  found, 
according  to  the  powers  of  one  of  ita  letters,  and  extract 
the  root  of  the  first  term;  that  will  be  the  first  member 
of  the  root  required. 

Invuh-e  the  first  member  of  the  root  to  a  power  leas  by 
tnity  than  tho  number  that  denominates  the  root  re- 
quired, and  multiply  the  power  that  arises  by  the  num- 
ber itself  ;  divide  the  second  term  of  the  given  quantity 
by  the  product,  and  the  quotient  shall  give  the  second 
member  of  the  root  required. 

Find  the  remaining  members  of  the  root  in  the  samo 
manner  by  considering  those  already  found  as  making 
one  term. 

24.  In  the  preceding  examples,  the  quantities  whoso 
roots  were  to  be  found  have  been  all  such  as  could  have 
their  roots  expressed  by  a  finite  number  of  terms ;  but  it 
will  frequently  happen  that  the  root  cannot  be  otherwise 
assigned  than  by  a  scries  consisting  of  an  infinite  number 
of  terms.  The  preceding  rules,  however,  will  serve  to  de- 
termine any  number  of  terms  of  the  series.    Thus,  the 

square  root  of  a'  +  i5  will  be  found  to  be  o  +  —  —  + 

r°  5** 

l6a»~128o'+  ^e  CUb°  TOOt  of  a* +  **  8tand 

thU*'  B  +  ST5a*  + 


+  Scc     But  as  the  ex- 


8  la*  243a" 

traction  of  roots  in  the  form  of  series  can  be  more  easily 
performed  by  the  aid  of  the  binomial  theorem,  we  shall 


Ex.  1.  Write  down  the  square  root  of  x*  -  2x>  + 1  x*  - 
\  *  +  h>  wnico  "  PTen  M  a  Perfoct  "1* 

2  10 


Since  tho  square  contains  5  terms,  the  root  must  con- 
tain 3.  Of  these  the  first  is  x*  on  account  of  x*,  the  second 

-  x  on  account  of  2x*,  and  the  third  ±  -  on  account  of  — . 

Hut  as  the  last  term  but  one  of  the  square  is  - ,  and  the 
last  term  but  one  of  the  root  also  -  ,  the  last  term  of  tho 
root  must  be  + . 

.-.  x2  -  x  +  j  is  the  root  required. 

Ex.  2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  25x*  +  ICy*  -  6xy  (5** 
+  \y-)  +  49xV.  We  must  first  arrange  the  square  in  terms 
of  some  one  quantity  (say  x). 

The  first  term  of  the  square  is  25**,  which  gives  5**  as 
the  first  term  of  tho  root    The  second  term  of  the  spare, 


-  SOjr'y  gives  -  3xy  as  tho  second  term  of  the  root  The 
last  term  16y*  gives  *  4y* ;  which,  since  the  last  term  but 
one  is  - ,  leads  to  the  root  5x*  -  3xy  +  4y* . 
Ex.  3.  Extract  the  cube  root  of 

8x»  -  36*»  +  66*<  -  63**  +  33**  -  Ox  +  1 . 

Since  there  are  seven  terms  in  the  cube,  there  must  bo 
three  terms  in  tho  root  The  first  is  2**,  the  second  -  3x, 
the  third  1,  as  will  be  seen  at  onco  by  examining  tho 
cube  of  p-q+l,  viz.,  p3-  3p3q+  ...  -  2q+  1 . 

These  examples  have  been  solved  by  the  assumption 
that  the  root  is  capable  of  extraction' without  leaving  a 
remainder.  When  this  is  not  tho  case,  or  when  there  is  no 
certainty  that  it  is  so,  the  only  resource  is  to  work  the 
example  through,  abbreviating  tho  process  by  the  aid  of 
detached  coefficients. 

Ex.  4.  Extract  the  square  root  of  4^+1 2x*y  +  5x*y-  - 
2*y  +  7«ry  -  2xy»  +  y»    The  work  is  written  thus  : 

4  +  1 2  +  5  -  2  +  7  -  2  +  1  ( 2*»  +  3x-  •*  -  xtf  +  y3 


4  +  3) 


12  +  5 
12  +  9 


4  +  6-1)  -4-2  +  1 
-4-6+1 


4  +  6-2  +  1  )  4  +  6-2  +  1 

Ex.  5.  Extract  tho  cube  root  of 

27*»  -  27*»y  -  45*y  +  35*Y  +  30xV  -  1 2-ry1  -  8/ . 
We  have 


27 


27-27-45  +  35  +  30-  12  -8(3*»-ry 
27  

)  -27-45  +  35 
-27+  9-  1 


2y» 


27-  18  +  3)-54  +  3G  +  30-12-8 
■-  54  +  30-  0 
+  3G. 


r-  54  +  30-  0  "I 


Sect.  III.— Fractio.vs. 

25.  In  tho  operation  of  division,  the  divisor  may  bo  some 
times  greater  than  tho  dividend,  or  may  not  be  contained 
in  it  on  exact  number  of  times  :  in  either  case  tho  quotient 
is  expressed  by  means  of  a  fraction.  Thero  can  bo  no 
difficulty,  however,  in  estimating  tho  magnitude  of  such  a 
quotient ;  if,  for  example,  it  were  the  fraction  { ,  wo  may 
consider  it  as  denoting  cither  that  some  unit  is  divided 
into  7  equal  parts,  and  that  5  of  these  ..re  tuken,  or  that 

L  -  f>7 
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6  times  tho  same  unit  is  dividet  into  7  equal  parts,  and 
one  of  them  taken. 

In  any  fraction  the  tipper  number,  or  tho  dividend,  is 
called  the  numerator,  and  the  lower  number  or  divisor  is 

called  the  denominator.    Thus,  in  the  fraction  £,  a  is  the 

numerator,  and  6  the  denominator. 

If  tho  numerator  bo  less  than  the  denominator,  such  a 
fraction  is  called  a  proper  fraction ;  but  if  the  numerator 
be  either  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  denominator,  it  is 
called  an  improper  fraction  ;  and  if  a  quantity  be  made  up 
of  an  integer  and  a  fraction,  it  is  called  a  mixed  quantity. 

Thus,  -2—  is  a  proper  fraction ;  -  and         are  both  im- 

proper  fractions ;  and  ft  -f  -  is  a  mixed  quantity. 

The  reciprocal  of  a  fraction  is  another  fraction,  having 
its  numerator  and  denominator  respectively  equal  to  the 
denominator  and  numerator  of  tho  former. 


and  the  last  divisor  shall  be  the  common  measure  p> 
quired. 

Note. — It  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  multiply  tie 
dividends  by  simple  quantities  in  order  to  make  tie 


Thus,  -is  the 


of  the  fraction  y 


26.  The  following  proposition  is  the  foundation  of  the 
operations  relating  to  fractions. 

If  the  numorator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction  be 
either  both  multiplied  or  both  divided  by  the  same  quan- 
tity, the  value  of  the  resulting  fraction  is  the  same  as  before. 

To  demonstrate  this  proposition  we  shall  throw  the 
definition  of  a  fraction  into  a  categorical  form.    We  shall 

accordingly  define  the  fraction  £  as  such  a  magnitude,  that 

when  it  is  multiplied  by  6,  the  product  is  a. 


xi-o, 


n  x?xl-na 


U  (Art  0.  Law  3), 
But 


xni-M 


jj  x  nb  -  m  (Def.) 
a  na 


From  this  proposition,  it  is  obvious  that  a  fraction  may 
be  very  differently  expressed  without  changing  its  value, 
and  that  any  integer  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
fraction,  by  placing  the  product  arising  from  its  multipli- 
cation by  any  assumed  quantity  as  the  numerator,  and  the 
assumed  quantity  as  the  denominator  of  the  fraction.  It 
also  appears  that  a  fraction  very  complex  in  its  form  may 
often  be  reduced  to  another  of  the  same  value,  but  more 
simple,  by  finding  a  quantity  which  will  divide  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator,  without  leaving  a  remainder. 
Such  a  common  divisor,  or  common  measure,  may  be 
either  simple  or  compound ;  if  it  be  simple,  it  is  readily 
found  by  inspection,  but  if  it  be  compound,  it  may  be 
found  as  in  the  following  problem, 

27.  Pbob.  L—To  find  the  greatest  common  Meatvre  of  two 
Quant  it  ie*. 

Rule  1.  Range  the  quantities  according  to  the  power  of 
somo  one  of  the  letters,  as  in  division,  leaving  out  tho 
simple  divisors  of  each  quantity. 

2.  Divide  that  quantity  which  is  of  most  dimensions  by 
the  other  one,  and  if  there  be  a  remainder,  divide  it  by 
its  greatest  simplo  divisor ;  and  then  divide  the  last 
compound  divisor  by  the  resulting  quantity,  and  if  any- 
thing yet  remain,  divide  it  also  by  its  greatest  simple 
divisor,  and  the  last  compound  divisor  by  tho  resulting 
quantity.    Proceed  in  this  way  till  nothing 


Tho  demonstration  of  this  proposition  depends  on  lis 
Axiom,  that  whatever  divides  a  number  divides  anj  mul- 
tiple of  the  number;  and  whatever  divides  two  niuuLen 
divides  their  sum  or  difference.  It  was  given  by  Lnclid 
in  Prop.  2,  Book  %ii.,  very  much  as  follows  : — 

Let  a,  6  be  the  quantities,  the  smaller  of  which  is  6. 

Let  a  be  divided  by  b,  with  a  remainder  e, 

b  by  e,  with  a  remainder  d, 
e  by  d,  with  no  remainder, 

of  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  a  and  b. 

Wo  have  a  -  ;  b  -  e,  b  -  qc  -  </,  c  -  rd. 

Now,  (1.)  d  is  a  common  mcasuie  of  a  and  ft;  for  a 
divides  e  .:  qc  .:  qe  +  d  ,\  b  .*.  pb  .'.  pb  +  c  .:  a;  U,  4 
divides  a  and  b. 

(2.)  It  is  the  grtattit  common  divisor.  For  if  not,  let  r 
bo  the  greatest;  then,  since  «  divides  a  and  ft,  it  divides  a 
and  pb,  a-pb  .'.  e  ,\  qc  .*.  b-qc  .:  d;  i.t,,  «  is  ksi 
than  d,  and  not  greater. 

Cor.  Every  other  divisor  of  a  and  b  divides  their  / 
common  measure. 

Observe  that  no  fraction  is  in  a  form  to  be 
until  it  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  tcrma 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  greatest  common  measure  of  tat 
quantities  d*x  —  sr*  and  a*  —  2a*x  +  ax3.  The  simple  di- 
visor x  being  taken  out  of  the  former  of  these  quantities, 
and  a  out  of  the  latter,  they  are  reduced  to  a'-r*  sod 
oi  -  lax  +  jr* ;  and  as  the  quantity  a  rises  to  the  tame 
dimensions  in  both,  we  may  take  either  of  them  at  the 
first  divisor:  let  us  take  that  which  consists  of  fewest 
terms,  and  the  operation  will  stand  thus : 

„»-*»>«-  2<ur  +  x!(l 
q'-x» 

-  2ax  +  2x*  remainder, 

which,  divided  by  -  2*,  is  a  -  *)*»*  -  ^(a  +  * 

a1  -  ax 

+  OX-X* 

+  ax~x* 


it  appears  that  a-m  is  tho  greatest  comnv* 
measure  required. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  greatest  common  measure  d 
SaV  -  lOab*  +  2b*,  and  9  **6  -  9  »'ft*  +  30*6'  -  3aft«. 

It  is  evident,  from  inspection,  that  &  is  a  simple  divisor 
of  both  quantities ;  it  will  therefore  be  a  factor  of  the 
common  measure  required.  Let  the  simple  divisors  be  no* 
left  out  of  both  quantities,  and  they  are  reduced  to  le'- 
bab  +  b1,  and  3a*  -  3<i*ft  +  ab*  -  ft* ;  but  as  the  second  oi 
these  is  to  be  divided  by  the  first,  it  must  be  multiplied 
by  4  to  make  the  division  succcod,  and  the  operation  will 
"  thus : 

4a»  -  bob  +  ft')l 2a»  -  1 2a»ft  +  4aft»  -  4ft\3r» 
^a'-lSo'A-J-  3a  ft* 


+  Za'b  +  ab1-  ib1 


This  remainder  is  to  bo  divided  by  h,  and  the  new  divi- 
dend multiplied  by  3,  to  make  the  division  again  sacccd, 
and  tho  work  will  stand  thus  : 

3a*  +  oft  -  4ft»)l  2a*  -  1 Soft  +  S6'(4 
12a»  +  4aft-16ft» 

-19aft-H9ft» 
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This  remainder  is  to  be  divided  by  -196,  wbich  being 
dune,  and  tlie  last  divisor  taken  as  a  dividend  as  before, 
toe  revt  of  the  operation  will  be  as  follows  :— 

a -6)3 «»  +  ab-ib^Sa-rib' 

+  4a6-46» 
+  4i6-46» 


from  wbich  it  appears  that  the  common  divisor  sought  is 
a  -6,  and  remarking  that  the  quantities 
also  a  simple  divisor  b,  the  greatest 
which  is  required  will  be  6(a  -  6). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  examples  we  have  given  are  not 
on  numbers,  but  on  algebraic  quantities.  In  fact,  the 
axiom  and  the  demonstration  founded  on  it  apply,  with 
some  restrictions  and  modifications,  to  such  quantities. 
The  most  important  of  the  modifications  is  this  :  that  the 
divisor,  instead  of  being  a  whole  number,  is  an  expression 
of  the  form  x  +  m,  where  m  is  of  the  naturo  of  a  numerical 
quantity,  and  does  not  depend  on  *. 

The  application  of  this  modified  form  of  the  axiom  has 
a  wide  range  in  the  higher  analysis.  We  offer  two  addi- 
tional examples  for  advanced  students. 

Ex.  1.  If  ax*  +  bx  +  e,  o'x*  +  b'x  +  J  have  a  common 
divisor  of  the  form  x  +  m,  prove  that 

(a'6 -  ab')  (b'c  -  6c')  -  (a'e -  ar)» . 

Multiply  the  first  expression  by  a,  and  the  second  by  a, 
and  subtract  the  products,  the  difference  (a'6  -  ab')x  +  a'e 
-  ae',  is  by  the  axiom  divisible  by  *+  m, 


ac-tu. 
at -ay 


u  #  +  ». 


Again,  multiply  the  first  expression  by  e\  and  the 
second  by  e,  and  subtract  them;  the  diffeieuce  (a'e  —  ae')!* 

Ve-be" 

+  (6e-6e')x  is  divisible  by  x  +  m,  .:  x+  ^j—^ux  +  m. 

_  *  Ve-be"     a'e- ae" 

Consequently,        -—,  -       ^> , 

the  condition  required. 

Ex.  2.  If  ax*  +  3bx*  +  d,  bx*  +  3dx  +  e,  have  a  common 


(46rf-a«)»  +  27(<uf»  +  6*<)»-0. 

Treating  this  question  exactly  as  the  last,  vis.,  multiplying 
first  by  6  and  a,  and  then  by  e  and  d,  and  subtracting, 
it  appears  (if  u  be  written  instead  of  id  -  ae  for  brevity) 
that  the  two  following  expressions  have  a  common 
divisor, 

36*x»  -  Zadx  +  «  and  ux*  -  36ex  +  3cf» , 

whence,  by  the  last  example,  the  condition  ia 

(36«i  -  9a<P)  {ZeulH  -  96V)  -  (u*  -  9b*d*)*  , 

from  which  ti  divides  out  as  a  common  factor,  and  the 
result  reduces  to  that  enuueiatcd. 


28.  PaoB.  IL—To  Reduce  a  Fraction  to  it* 


Term*. 


Bulf.  Divide  both  numerator  and  denomiuotor  by  their 
gtvotekf  comiuon  measure,  which  may  be  found  by 
Prob.  L 

a*r-x* 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  -i— .  ,  ,   _,  to  its  lowest  terms. 

We  have  already  found  in  the  first  example  of  Prob.  I. 
that  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  numerator  and 
is  a  -  x ;  and  dividing  both  by  this  quantity, 

n*r-t*  ax+w* 
ef-ttfrt*"'  a*-em' 


In  like  manner  we  find 

9a,b-da'b*+3a*}r-Zab* 

8a'6«-10a6»  +  i6*  -8a6-26» 
the  common  measure  being  6{o  -  6N  as  was  shown  in  Ex- 
ample 2,  Problem  L 

_    -  „  .      a*-b*-c*  +  tbe  .    .  , 

Ex.  2.  Reduce  at  +  bt_ct+2ab  *>  it.  lowert  term*. 

a*-lr-e*+ibe  a*-(b-ef  (a  +  b~^e)  (a-b~^cj  a-b  +  e 
„*  +  1r-<r+iab~  (a  +  b?-<r~  (a  +  b  +  e)(a  +  b-e)~  a+b  +  c 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  value  of  £~  whcn  *  "  2- 

Here  the  substitution  of  2  in  place  of  *  renders  tfao 
numerator  and  denominator  separately  equal  to  0.  This 
shows  (Art.  20)  that  x  -  2  is  a  diviaor  of  each  of  them. 
We  get,  therefore, 


(x+l)«-3*-3 
x*-2» 


«+l 
s 


»  which  when  * « 


2  becomes 


Ex.  4.  Find  the  value  of 
Dividing 


*»-4x*+2x+l  . 

— ?  when  X' 
4x  +  1 


and  denominator 


1. 


by  x-1,  tl 


10 


numerator 

result  is  ^j"^!^ 3^  1 '  *k*cn»  w^eu  *  **  *ntt«n  in  place 


of  x, 


- ,  or  infinity. 


29.  Pbob.  UL—To  Reduce  a  Mixed  Quantity  to  an 
Improper  Fraction. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  integer  by  the  denominator  of  the 
fraction,  and  to  the  product  add  the  numerator;  and 
the  denominator  being  placed  under  this  sum,  the  result 
will  be  the  improper  fraction  required. 

X* 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  °~*  +  0"+"^  to  an  improper  fraction. 

q_,  +  J^J«  +  °H'-«)  +  *'__«l>  An9, 

a+x  a  +  x  a+x 

30.  Prob.  TV. — To  Reduce  an  Improper  Fraction  to  a  WlioU 

or  Mixed  Number. 

Rule.  Divide  the  numerator  by  the  denominator  for  the 

integral  pan,,  and  place  the  remainder,  if  any,  o 

the  denominator;  it  will  be  the  mixed  quantity 

quired. 

ax  +  2x*         x*  -  v1 

Ex.  1.  Reduce   and          -  to  whole  or  mixed 

a+a  x-y 

quantities. 

  ox+2x*  i* 

Fust   *  +  — — »  the  answer. 

a+x  a+x 

Z*-V* 

And  *  —  *  +  y  a  whole  quantity,  which  is  tho 
answer. 

31.  Prob.  V. — To  Reduce  Fraction*  fiamnp  different  De- 
nominator* to  other*  of  the  tarn*  value  which  t/ialt  have  a 
common  Denominator. 

Rule.  Multiply  each  numerator  separately  into  all  the 
denominators  except  its  own  for  the  new  numerators, 
and  all  the  denominators  together  for  the  common  de- 
nominator. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce        and  - — -  to  tractions  of  equal  value, 
a-x        a+x  * 

having  a  common  denominator. 

ax(a  +  x)  -  a*x  +  ax* 
(a*  -  x*)  (a  -  x)  -  a»  -  a1*  -  ax*  +  x* 

(a  -  *X°  +  x)-a*  -x*,  the  common 
*UCe  a*-x*  *°    a  +  x  ' 


i  the  new  uumcratora 


a»-q'x-ax»+4» 
a*-m* 
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32.  Pbobl  VI.—  To  Add  or  Subtract  Fraction* 

lUte.  Red  a  co  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator,  and 
add  or  subtract  their  numerators ;  and  the  sum  or 
difference  placed  over  the  common  denominator  is  the 
sum  or  remainder  required. 

In  practice,  however,  it  is  generally  better  to  separate 
the  process  into  two  or  moro  parts  analogous  to  the  addi- 
tion or  subtraction  of  sums  of  money,  where  the  pounds 
ore  added  to  the  pounds,  the  shillings  to  the  shillings,  &c, 
and  the  result  afterwards  combined. 

Ex.  L  Add  together        and  j~  • 
The  latter  fraction  is  -  ^  • 

required  is  — .  -  — .  -  a—  - 1 . 
*  a  -b    a -b  o-o 


_.   ..   .        1  1  I  a- 

Sundarly,  _+_._  +  _._ 


-  -1 


Ex.  2.  Collect  into  a  single  fraction 
a-6"a+6  +  a»-c"«* 

6lDCe        «^6~a  +  &*"a»-t» 

1        1        2a      2(64- a)  8 
a-b~*  +  b  +  a'-b»~  a»-*»  "a-b 

Ex  3  Collect  — —  +  — —  +  — - —  • 

We  observe  that  x  -  2  is  common  to  all  the 
the  question  may  therefore  be  written, 

1       1  1 
4        3        12  . 


Ex.  A.  Collect 


25x  +  4y 
x»-16y«' 


3x  +  2y    x-4y  3i-2y 
Ilere  we  commence  by  adding  tho  1st  and  3d  together, 
■nd  the  2d  and  4th  together ;  which  results  in 


24x 


ft*>-4y»  x»-16y» 
"  6jr(a7^4p  "  a*Tie/)  "  6j(9iTI 


-35x* 


21  Ox1 


4v>)(x»-16y«) 


(»x»-4y«)(x'-l6y*) 


/Zr.  5.  Find  the  sum  of 


l  +  x+*,+tJ    1-X  +  X*-** 


l-x+x»-x»     1 +«  +  ■*  +  «* 

The  numerator  will  consist  of  the  sum  of  two  products, 
the  one  containing  +  x,  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  the 
other  contains  -  x.  If,  then,  we  write  down  one  of  these 
products,  and  double  the  even  powers  of  #  in  it,  omitting 
the  odd  powers,  we  shall  obtain  the  required  result  The 
product  of  the  denominators  again  may  be  readily  obtained 
by  regarding  it  as  that  of  the  difference  and  sum  of  1  +  sr1 
and  x  +  x*.  As  such  processes  are  of 
we  will  indicate  the  work  in  full. 


Numerator, 


Double  of 


1+1+1+1 
1+1+1+1 

1+1+1+1 

4-1  +  1  +  1  +  1 

+1+1+1+1 
+1+1+1+1 
1      +  3x»   +  3x«  +1 


Denominutor,  (1  +*»- (x  +  x*)}  {1  +  x"  +  (x  +  x*)}  - 
<  1  4  **)«-(*  +  *V  -  »  +  2*  I"  ** 2** 1  +  «* 

-  X1  -  X*. 


And  the  result  is 


2  +  6x»+6*«  +  2jr* 


l+x»-*-*» 
Ex.  6.  Collect  into  one  fraction  1  +  x—l+z—r  + 


1 


l+x— •+*— f    l  +  x*-"  +  x'-# 

Multiply  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  first  frac- 
tion by  x~~,  ic,  and  the  given  quantity  becomes 

§r*  sr» 

+  ..  _  +  - 


Ex.  7.  If 


+  *— +x-» 
1 


l  +  J+/i» 
i 


«r—  +  x— +x~» 
M 

1  +  m  +  mi' 
mi 


«— +X-  +  r-» 
nm 


-1 


-1,  and 


1  +  n  +  nm 


1  +  l+ln    l  +  m  +  ml 

none  of  the  denominators  being  xcro,  then  /  —  m-is. 
Multiply  the  first  quantity  by  /,  and  subtract,  there 


results  /  —  r~—  i», 
l  +  »  ' 


which,  when  substituted  in  the  first 

quantity,  gives  «n  —  n,  whence  the  proposition. 

33.  The  converse  problem  to  collecting  many  fractious 
into  one  is  frequently  as  important  as  the  direct — the  pro- 
blem, namely,  of  resolving  a  compound  fraction  into  its 
components  or  partial  fraction*.  For  a  first  example,  if  it 
be  required  to  find  what  simple  fractions  make  op  the 
2x 

compound  fraction  -r — we  commence  by  observing  that 


the  denominator  x*  -  a*  is  the  product  of  *  +  a  and  x  -  a. 


is  the 


*»-„« 

tors  are  x  +  a  and  x  -  a. 


of  the  fractions  whose 


B 


Hence, 
rs  are 

Let  J^t-^  +  iTa-  whcre  A  and  B  are  quantities 

which  involve  a  only,  not  x,  since  x*  does  not  appear  ia  the 
numerator  of  the  sum. 

.'.  2x-A(x-a)  +  B(x  +  a). 

To  obtain  A  and  B  from  this  equality,  we  remark  that  the 
equality  is  an  identity,  as  in  Art  20.  We  may,  therefore, 
deal  with  it  in  either  of  two  ways :  1.  Make  the  x's  on  the 
left  hand  side  to  coincide  with  the  x*s  on  the  right,  aud 
tho  a's  in  like  manner.  2.  As  in  Art  20,  write  any. 
thing  we  please  in  place  of  x  on  both  sides.  We  will  in 
this  example  take  the  first  method,  and  illustrate  the 
second  method  by  the  subsequent  examples.  We  get 
2-A  +  B,  0-A-B;  .\  A- B- 1,  and  the  result  is 

2x        1  1 

+  • 


Ex.  2. 


gt_ai    s-a  s-a 

A    .  B 


(x-o)(x-6)    x-o  z-6 

.-.  l-A(x-t)  +  B(x-o). 


Write  a  for  x,  then  1  -  A(a  -  b) .:  A  -  ^-j 

Write  &for  x.then  1  -  B(6  -  o)  -  -  (a  -  b) .:  B  -  -  ^ ; 

hence'  <*-«H*-6r^fc^'«~^)* 


The  reader  will  observe  that  we  have  treated  ^— r  *s  n* 


l_ 
a-6 

it  were  not  itself  a  fraction.  In  fact,  in  the  application  of 
the  subject  before  us,  the  letters  a  and  b  stand  for  arith- 
metical quantities,  and  the  fraction  is  simply  an  arith- 
metical fraction,  as  contradiaUngukhed  from  an  algebraical 


fraction  like  

x-o 
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r»  a.        j«-t-9  ABC 
(x-a)(*-6)(x-c)"^  +  ^  +  ^ 

gives      i»  +  2-A(4r-t)(x-c)  +  B(*-a;(»-c) 


and 


+  C(x-a)(x-b), 
fxi  +  q-JL(a-t>)(a-c),iiC, 
Jill  pa+1  J_ 


(*-a)(x-4)(x-c)  (a-4)(a-e)  s-a 
(6-a)(6-f)'x-6  +  («-a)(c-6)'*-e" 


4.  Find  the 


e  +  a 


f       a+6  6+c 
°  (6-e)(e-«)  +  (<>-a)(a-4)  + 


(«-4)(4-c) 

Let  a  +  6  +  c-«;  and  writo  in  alphabetical  order;  it 
gives  ' 

<<--4)(a-c) +  (T^j"(6'To  +  <c-o)<a-4) ■ 
i.e.  'Ex.  3),  the  A,  B,  C  of  the  resolved  fraction, 

«-«  A      B  0 

(*-a)(x-6)(i-c)",x-a  +  a-6  +  n' 

and  since  * -$  -  A(x  -  b)  (x  -  e)  +  B(x  -  a)  (*  -  c)  + 
C(x-o;(*-i),  the  sum  required,  being  the  coefficient 
of      is  equal  to  0. 

The  reader  will  easily  extend  this  process  to  other 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  to  prove 

p_  -   bed    cda  

"    *  (a-4)(a-c)(«-<0  +  (4-c)(4-<f)(4-o)  + 

 dab   .  . .  _ 

(e-rf)(«-a)(c-4)+((i-a)((f-6)(i-e)"1- 

34.  Peob.  XYL—To  Multiply  Fraction*. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  numerators  of  the  fractions1  for  the 
numerator  of  the  product,  and  the  denominators  for  the 
denominator  of  the  product 

Tho  demonstration  follows  at  once  from  the  definition 
of  a  fraction  given  in  Art.  26 ;  thus  since  j  x  b  -  a,  £  x  d  -  c, 

we  hare  Jxex^xd-oe,  U,  by  the  commutative  law 

3  6,, 

jX-x  W-oc. 

But  gxM-« 
a    o  ac 

bxi'bd- 

35.  Pbob.  YIIL— To  Divide  Fractions. 

Rule.  Multiply  tho  dividend  by  the  reciprocal  of  the 
divisor,  tho  product  will  be  the  quotient  required. 
This  rule  requires  no  demonstration. 

Examples  in  Multiplication  and  Division  of  Fractions. 
Ex.  1.  Multiply  \-\  by  ^  Since  f-J-^j*' 


numerator  of  the  second  are  both  divisible  by  **L 


x»-3x+8 


e*+2x+l  *>-3x+2 

x  - — : — —  -  .  -.  -—  x 


r>+2x»+Sx+l    x*-ox  +  4    x>-5x+4  rJ+2xs-r2xTl 
x»  +  x-2  x+1 


x-4 


x»  +  2x»-x-2  , 
Xx»+*+l"xJ-^-3x"-4 


Tho  quotient  is  0-^'  x  - 

'  ab      a4- 6*    a'  +  t1 


Ex.*.  DindeJ-^  by 

»  a-l* 
Xa*-4* 
4>  +  c'-a 

ncmico  i-i 


ah 


Ex.  4.  Reduce  1 
/4>+e*-aV 


( 

)*-(•♦ 


2ie 
4'  +  e»-a 


to  factorials. 
fV  A  _  6J+e»-e' 


JEr. 


24c     /  V*  ~  26c 
(4+c)»-a«  q«-(e-t)« 
"      Sic      X  24c 
(4  +  c+o)(6+c-a)(a  +  4-c)(a-6+c) 

•.  5.  Reduce  1  -  (J  g^"^*)'  to  factorials. 


•-(*-^-7-{'  + 


a»+6»-e»-«P 


2(a4+cd)   }      \  "  "  2(a6+cd) 
f.    a»+4»-c«-<fM     (a+6y-(c-(f)'  (c+oy-(a-6)» 
I    ~    2(o4+«f)     J  "     i{ab  +  cd)     X  2(o*+ed) 
(a+6  +  c-(f)(a4-4-c  +  tr)(c-Kf+o-6)(6+(f-a+4) 
4(a4  +  ctf)» 


.*.  the  product  is 


a*-b*      o»      a»  a 
ab      a1  -  6*    a4    •  * 


JT*.  2.  Multiply  _,g'-ai+2     by  *±**±i. 

Because  the  numerator  of  the  first  fraction,  and  the 
denominator  of  the  second  both  become  0,  when  1  is 
written  for  *,  each  is  divisiblo  by  *  -  1  (Art.  20).  In  the 
same  way  the  denominator  of  the  first  fraction,  and  the 


wh 


Miscellaneous  Examples  in 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  value  of  -r-  r— — +  /  r-7i  \* 

ab-ax    bz—ab    (x  -a)  (be -ex)' 

Writing  down  every  term  with  * 


en  x  — 


2aJ« 


o6+ac+4c 
first,  there  results — 

1     _     1   ■  a    o    c        _  q 

~a(x-6)~4(x-o)~e(x-a)(x-6)~  ~  (x-aXx-4) 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  value  of  — —  + — — .  + — L_  when 

x-3a    «s-34    *  +  3e' 

-  +  r--  and  x-2(a  +  b-c\ 
aoe  *  ' 

Restore  symmetry  by  writing  -  e  for  e;  the  numerator 
of  the  sum  is  fx  -  34)  (x  -  3c)  +  (x  -  Sa)  (r  -  3c)  +  (x  -  Sa) 
(x-3o)-3{*1-2(o  +  6  +  c)x  +  3(ab  +  ac  +  bc)}.  But 
x  —  2(a  +  b  +  e),  whence  the  first  and  second  terms  make 

up  0;  and  \  +  \  +  \  -0,  is  the  third  term  divided  by  abe, 

.:  the  sum  required  is  0. 

Ex.  3.  Given  that  (o»  +  6e)  (4*+oe)(e*  +  ai)  +  (o»-6c) 
(6*  -  ac)  (c*  -  ab)  -  0,  when  multiplied  out  and  reduced, 
may  be  written  a>  +  b*+c>  +  abc-0,  prove  that  (a'  +  bc) 
(6*  +  ac)  (c*  +  ab)  -  (a*  -  6c)  (6*  -  ac)  (/-  ab)  -  0,  may  bo 

reducedto    +    +  The  latter  given  equality, 

by  dividing  it  by  a?bc  x  6*ac  x  c*ii4,  becomes 

+ i»)      +  p)  (a6  +  c» )  ~ 

'  4c")  (4*  "«)  (f'ab)  "  0 ' 
whichas  identical  with  the  first  given  equality,  but  with 
^.^."f  "Written  in  place  of  0,6,  c.    The  result  therefore  of 
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reducing  the  second  equality  will  be  identical  with  that  of 
reducing  the  first,  when  Jt  J»#i  "»  written  in  place  of  a, 
b,  c  Now  the  former  result  is  a1  +  6s  +  <r  +  ubc  -  0,  .*.  the 
litter  uai  +  tj  +  cj+a^~0 


Rx.  4.  Prove  that 


(0,-0^(0,-0,)  . . .  (0,-0.) 

.  r;         ^  ;  .  +   Ac,  ia  equal  to  0  if  m>n, 

<o,-oj(o,-fl^ .  . .  (o,-oJ  *  ' 

and  equal  to  1  if  m  -  n.    This  is  easily  proved  by  reeolv- 
 :  :  .  into  partial  fractions  (Art.  33). 


ing 


We  have 

/  r—1  +        +  4c, 

(i-a,)  ...  (x-o.)    x-a,    c-o,  * 

.-.  x— l-A,(x-a.)  .  .  (x-a.)+  Ac.  .  .  (I), 

whence,  writing  a„  a„  4c.,  successively  "for  *,  we  get  A„ 
A„  Ac 

The  given  quantity  is  A,  +  A,  +  ...  +  A.,  and  the 
equation  marked  (1),  gives,  by  equating  coefficients  of  like 
powers  of  *,  the  result  required. 

q    i'        p-q  r-t 

For  *+!-'-  + 1  gives *±*-r-^,  and  1 
?_        «      6        J        »  ?  « 

gives       7  -  —  .    Divide  the  former  by  the  latter. 
q         $  * 


JP*.  6.  If  -  +  r  +  -j— - 

»    b    e    o  +  6  +  e 


,  then  o'-^-c*. 
1  0  +  6 


ab      a    b    a  +  b  +  e    c        c(o+6  +  e) 

■.«.  I        ft  1  111 

.-.  either  a  +  6  -  0,  or--  -  ----  -. 

In  the  latter  case,  l-I+i+I, 
'   c*     ab    ae  be 

which  ia  not  changed  by  interchanging  e  and  6  or  e  and  a, 

so  that  on  either  alternative  the  proposition  ia  true. 

Ez.  7.  Given  that  J±=  ^L,  and  a  not 

a-b-c  +  d    a-b  +  e-d' 

equal  to  6,  nor  e  equal  to  </ ;  to  prove  that  a  +  b-e  +  d, 
and  that  either  of  the  fractions  equal*  1±*±Z±* . 
Write  the  equality  thus, — 

ae-bd    a-b  +  ic-Q 


ad  — be    a  -  b  -  (e  —  d) 

Apply  Example  5,  and  there  result*, 

ae  —  bd + ad  —  be  a—b 
ae  -  bd-ad+bc  "  e-d ' 
(a-b)(e  +  d)  a-b 


(9-dXa  +  b)  e-d' 


whence  a+b-e+d 


If  now  a  -  c  or  d  -  h  bo  written  by  a  single  symbol  *, 
the  first  fraction  * 


(<:  +  z)(o  +  x)-c6    b  +  e+m    0  +  0    a  +  b  +  c  +  d 


Mx.  8.  If  *- 


V6+ -  Va*  V "  Ve+ Vo- » 


provo  thit 


(!>  +  »-■ 


<)  (s  +  s-y+»)  (r+y-s+w) 
(*+y  +  s-«)» 
(o  +  c-a)  (<  +  o-o)(i  +  6-e) 


Deal  with  "the  reciprocals  of  *,  y,  1,  u ;  thus, 
y  +  «-  *  +  «-  y-H-(x-»i/ 

•»  4  Jaytxu{e  +  b-a). 
Hence,  by  symmetry,  the  numerator  of  the  Ielt 


64  Jabcy*r*xtu*(b  +  c-a)(c  +  a-b)(«-rb-<). 

-  2  V*(xy  +  «)  -  2  «6«fK^  +  =, 
-8  Jabcxyiu, 

the; 


Sect.  IV. — Surds. 

36.  It  has  been  already  observed  (Art  23),  that  tie  not 
of  any  proposed  quantity  is  found  by  dividing  the  exponent 
of  the  quantity  by  the  index  of  the  root ;  and  the  rile  b> 
been  illustrated  by  examples,  in  all  of  which,  however,  ths 
quotient  expressing  the  exponent  of  the  result  is  t  who!* 
number;  but  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  quotient  ut 
fraction.  Thus,  if  the  cube  root  of  a1  were  required,  it 
might  be  expressed,  agreeably  to  the  method  of  1 

already  explained,  either  thus,  i/a\  or  thus,  at. 

Quantities  which  have  fractional  exponents  are 
turd*,  or  imperfect  powers,  and  are  said  to  bo  v-rat\md, 
in  opposition  to  others  with  integral  exponents,  which  in 
called  rational. 

Surds  may  be  denoted  by  means  of  the  radical  sign,  bet 
it  will  be  often  more  convenient  to  use  the  nuUti  a,  J 
fractional  exponents.  The  following  examples  will  iftv* 
how  they  may  bo  expressed  either  way. 

$  a  -  a*,        J(a~& -  26a*        ^aV  -  aW , 
^-(a  +  6)VM. 


The  1 
uples : — 

1.  If  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a 
exponent  be  either  both  multiplied  or  both  divided  bj  ths 
same  quantity,  the  value  of  the  power  is  the  same.  Thus, 


a  -a 


II  t. 


2.  The  product  of  like  powers  (integral  or  fractional)  B 
the  same  power  of  the  product.    Thus,  ah* 

37.  L — Reduction  of  a  Rational  Quantity  to  the  form  of  < 
Surd  of  any  given  denomination. 

Rule.  Reduce  the  exponent  of  the  quantity  to  ths  form  of 
a  fraction  of  the  samo  denomination  as  the  given  re/4 

£x.  Reduce  1*  to  the  form  of  the  cube  root. 

Here  the  exponent  2  must  bo  reduced  to  the  fans  of  » 
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fraction  having  3  for  a  denominator,  which  will  be  the 
fraction  | ;  therefore  a*  -  a*  - 

58.  EL — Reduction  of  Surd*  of  diferent  denomination*  to 
other*  of  the  same  value  and  of  the  tame  denomination. 

Rule.  Reduce  the  fractional  exponent*  to  others  of  the 

Ex.  Reduce  Ja  and  Jb*,  or  a^  and  6*  to  other  equi- 
valent surds  of  the  same  denomination. 

The  exponents  |,  when  reduced  to  a  common  deno- 
minator, are  f  and  f ;  therefore  the  surds  required  are 

c*  and  6*  or  Ja*  and  JV. 

30.  ILL — Reduction  of  Surd*  to  their  most  timple  terms. 

Rule.  Reduce  the  surd  into  two  factors,  so  that  one  of 
them  may  be  a  complete  power,  having  its  exponent  divi- 
sible by  the  index  of  the  surd.  Extract  the  root  of  that 
power,  and  place  it  before  the  remaining  quantities,  with 
the  proper  radical  sign  between  them. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  J48  to  its  most  simple  terms. 
The  number  48  may  be  resolved  into  the  two  factors  16 
and  3,  of  which  the  first  is  a  complete  square ;  therefore 

748  -  (4»  x  3)^-4x3*- 4  jfT   

Ex.  2.  Reduce  J$&a*x,  and  J2ia?x  +  40aV,  each  to 
its  most  simple  terms. 

First,  JV&oTx  -  (7*a«  x  2*)^  -  7a«  x  (2*)^  -  7a«  72*  • 
Also  J/24a»x  +  40aV  -  (28a»(3*  +  5x*)ft  -  2a  73* +  5** . 

40.  IV. — Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Surds. 
Rule.  If  the  surds  are  of  different  denominations,  reduce 

them  to  others  cf  the  same  denomination,  by  prob.  2, 
and  then  reduce  them  to  their  simplest  terms  by  last  pro- 
blem. Then,  if  the  surd  part  be  the  same  in  them  all, 
annex  it  to  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  rational  parts, 
with  the  sign  of  multiplication,  and  it  will  give  the  sum 
or  difference  required.  But  if  the  surd  part  be  not  the 
same  in  all  the  quantities,  they  can  only  be  added  or 
subtracted  by  placing  the  signs  +  or  -  between  them. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  sum  of  727  and 
By  prob.  3  we  find  727  -  3  73  and  748  -  4  75,  there- 
fore J27  +  748-3  73  +  4  73-7 

s  -         • —  - 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  sum  of  3  7i  wd  5  7iV  ■ 

3        3      -  §  ^2  and  6  ^  -  5  7£  "  ffo 

therefore  3  7$  +  5  J  J,  -  }  J~2  + 1  J2  -  Y  ^2. 
Ex.  3.  Required  the  difference  between  780a**  and 
720??. 

780a1*"-  (4»i«  x  5*)*  -  4a»  J5x,  and  720??  - 
(2*a,xi  x  6xft  -  2a*  Jbx;  therefore  jWaTx  - 
720??-(4a«-2ax)757. 

41.  V. — .V unification  and  Division  of  Surds, 
Rule,  li  they  are  surds  of  the  same  rational  quantity,  add 

or  subtract  their  exponents. 
But  if  they  are  surds  of  different  rational  quantities,  let 
them  be  brought  to  others  of  the  same  denomination,  by 
prob.  2.  Then,  by  multiplying  or  dividing  these  rational 
quantities,  their  product  or  quotient  may  be  set  under 
the  common  radical  sign. 
Note,  If  the  surds  have  any  rational  coefficients,  their  pro- 
;  be  prefixed. 


s  _        f  _. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  product  of  Ja*  and  Ja* . 
Jo1  x  'jol-otxai-aM-aU-yaT*,  Ana. 

Ex.  2.  Divide  Ja*-b*  by  *Ja  +  b. 

42.  VI—  Involution  and  Evolution  of  Surds. 
The  powers  and  roots  of  surds  are  found  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  quantities,  namely,  by  multiplying  or 
dividing  their  exponents  by  the  index  of  the  power  or  root 

required.     Thus,  the  square  of  3  73  is  3  x  3  x  (3)*- 


9^9. 
1 


The  nth  power  of  x"  is  **.  The  cube  root  of 
1X1  1  _i. 

72  is  -  (2)»-5  *J2,  and  the  nth  root  of  Xs  is  *-. 
8  8  ■ 

43.  The  reduction  of  quadratic  surds  is  facilitated  by 
the  following  considerations,  which  appear  hardly  to  require 
demonstration  : 

1.  J*  cannot -6  +  Je,  when  Je  is  a  surd. 

2.  a+  Jb  cannot-c  +  Jd  when  Jb,  Jd  ar 


surds. 

3.  a  cannot  —  Jb  Je  when  Jb,  Je  are  surds  not  involv- 

ing the  same  irrational  port,  72  and  JSfor  example. 

4.  Ja  cannot  equal  Jb  +  Je  when  all  are  surds  not  in- 

volving the  same  irrational  part. 
Note.  The  irrational  port  of  „/8,  for  instance,  is  J2,  for  78 
"2  J2. 

44.  For  example,  we  extract  the  square  root  of  a  binomial 
surd  such  as  28+10  73  in  the  following  way : 

Let  728  +  10  J3 -*  +  y,  where  one  or  both  of  x  and  9 
must  be  a  surd. 
Than  28  +  10  J3-x*  +  y*  +  2xy, 

28-x>  +  yt, 
\0Jo-2xy, 
or  No.  2  above  would  be  violated. 

Hence  728-16  J3-  7r>'+~7^2*y - x - y . 
And  7784  -  300 -**-y*, 

or  *»  +  y»-28 

xs-y*-22 

*-5,y-  73 

and  5  +       is  the  root  required. 

Additional  Examples  in  Surds, 
Ex.  1.  Add  together  ^ ,  ^ ,  ^ ,  and  -J-  , 
1    .  1 
1 

V3+1  '  V3- 
.*.     73  ~  2  is  the  sum  required. 
Ex.  2.  Find  the  difference  between 

o+*+V(q  +  i)       ,    ./  (tt+g)-V(o+g)\ 
(o  +  x)  +  V(a+*)»  VVo+*)*-V(o+x)»/ 
V(a+x)+l  1 


 2 

1-Vi  1-8 


The  former  is  ..  .  . 

V(«+x)    l  +  V(a+x)  V(a+«) 

The  latter  is  the  square  root  of 

1       V(a  +  x)-l     .  . 

a  +  x*  V(a+x)-l»  a+x' 


V(a+x)-l' 
the  difference  reouired  it  0. 
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Ex.  3.  Find  tho  raluo  of^'tS**  . 


when 


x  - 


At  the  first  leduction  <i  divides  ait,  and  tho  froctiw,  i< 
reduced  to 


6  +  c  +  (b-e)  I 


46c  2^ic 
.£r.  4.  Find  the  value  of£$Jj^» 
*hcn  *-  J(b*+itl)-b. 

By  the  process  explained  in  this  article 

*'2ft+l 

5-r 


whence  the  fraction  reduces  to 


45.  In  arithmetic  the  rquare  root  of  a  i.uu.ber  is  another 
number,  which,  when  multiplied  by  itself,  shall  produce 
the  first  nnmber.  In  algebra,  whete  quantity  takes  the 
place  of  number,  the  definition  leads  to  a  less  limited 
result  than  in  arithmetic.  In  the  latter  science  there  can- 
not be  two  sqiare  roots  of  the  same  thing ;  in  the  former, 
there  will  necessarily  be  two.  For  both  +  2  x  +  2  gives 
4,  and  -  2  x  -  2  gives  4  ;  hence  the  sqnaro  root  of  4  is  -  2 
as  well  as  +  2. 

And,  further,  as  in  al  zebra,  -  2  is  a  quautity  subject  to 
oil  the  operations  and  definitions  of  the  science,  it  is  clearly 
competent  to  express,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  result  of 
extracting  its  square  root  That  form  must  of  necessity 
be  something  very  different  ii.  character  from  N'2,  whether 

N/2  be  +  or  - .  For  the  definition  requires  that  the  square 
root  of  -  2  shall  bo  such  a  quautity  as  when  multiplied  by 
/.  olf  shall  prod-ice  -  2.  It  is  then  clearly  no  arith- 
metical quantity  either  +  or  -  ,  but  some  quantity  con- 
nected with  numerical  quantities  by  its  properties,  but  not 
Ly  iU  nature.  It  is  termed  an  impossible  or  imaginary 
q  jaatity,  and  may  be  written  J -2  at  ^2  J  -  1,  and  the 
tame  notation  appbes  to  the  sqnare  roots  of  all  negative 

pjantities. 

The  pr^r.crtics  of  imaginary  quantities  are  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  of  ourda.  and  we  need  not  stop  to  consider 
them.  One  example  of  their  application  will  suffice.  It 
affordi  strong  confirmation  of  the  safety  of  assuming  tho 
commutative  law  to  exist  in  every  branch  of  pure  alsebra. 

Ex.  Tho  product  of  tho  sum  of  two  squares  by  the  sum 
<  f  two  squares  can  always  bo  represented  under  the  form 
of  the  sum  of  two  squares. 

For   (c5  +  IP)  {<*  +  </»)  -( i  +  6  sl  -  l)Ji  -  6 

_x(c  +  dJ-\)  (c-dj-l) 
~(a  +  bJ-l)(c  +  dj'^T)x(a-bs'~^T)(c-dJ-  1) 
-  (oT^W  +  a~d  +  U  J~)  (ac  -  bJ  -  ad  +  be  s*  -  1) 
=  (ac-W),  +  (at/  +  oc)*. 

Cor.  (a*  +  b1)  (e*  +  <F)  -  (  jc  +  bd)>  +  (ad  -  left  or  the  pro- 
duct may  be  represented  in  two  different  ways,  under  the 
f  irm  of  tho  sum  of  two  squares. 

Sect.  V.— Peopobtios  ajcd  Pboomssios. 

46.  In  comparing  together  any  two  quantities  of  the 
eamo  kind  in  respect  of  magnitude,  wo  may  consider  how 
much  tho  one  b  greater  than  tho  other,  or  else  how  many 
times  the  ono  contains  cither  the  wholo  or  some  part  of  tho 
other;  or,  which  u  tho  same  thing,  we  may  consider  either 


[PBOPORTtOS  AST 

what  b  the  difference  between  the  quantities,  or  what  a 
the  quotient  arisinc  from  the  division  of  the  one  quantity 
by  the  other:  the  former  of  these  is  called  their  arOkmttieal 
rttio,  and  the  latter  their  geometrical  ratio.  These  deno- 
minations, however,  have  been  assumed  arbitrarily,  and 
have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  relations  they  are 
toi 


L  Arithmetical  Proportion  -iwi  Progreuion. 

47.  When  of  four  quantities  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  second  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  third 
and  fourth,  the  quantities  ate  called  arithmetical  propor- 
tioned*. Such,  for  example,  are  the  uumbers  2,  5,  9,  12, 
and,  in  seueral,  the  quantities  a,  a  +  d,  b,  b  +  <l. 

48.  The  principal  property  of  four  arithmetical  propor- 
tionals is  this  : — If  four  quantities  be  arithmetically  pro- 
portional, the  sum  of  the  extreme  terms  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  means.    Let  the  quantities  1  -  a,  a  +  </,  6,  6  +  d; 

■ence  between  the  first  and  secoi 


where  d  ia  tho  difference  1 

also  between  the  third  and  fourth,  the  *um  of  the  ■ 
is  i  +  b  +  d,  and  that  of  the  means  a  +  d  +  5;  so  that  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  is  evident 

49.  If  a  aeries  of  quantities  be  such,  that  the  difference 
betweeu  any  u  o  adjacent  terms  is  alwaj  s  the  same,  these 
terms  form  in  at  ithiAttic  d  Thus,  the  num- 
bers 2,  4,  6,  8>  10,  Ac.  form  a  scries  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, ai.d.  it.  °ei  era],  such  a  scries  n.ay  bo  represent  en 
thus: 

a,  a  +  J,  i  +  2d,  a  +  3  J,  i  +  4-f,  a  +  6  I,  « +  6  J,  Ac,  wLer* 
a  denotes  the  fiist  teim.  and  d  the  commjn  difference. 

By  a  little  attention  to  this  series,  we  readily  discover 
that  it  har  the  following  pioperties: 

1.  The  last  tern,  of  tho  series  is  equal  to  the  fLst  term, 
together  with  the  common  difference  *okeu  as  often  as 
there  are  terms  tfler  the  first  Thus,  when  the  i  umber 
of  terms  is  7,  the  last  term  is  a  +  fid;  and  so  on.  Hence 
if  s  denote  the  last  term,  n  the  number  of  terms,  and  a  and 
t  express  the  first  term  and  common  differ e:  c<\  «c  have 
,-t  +  f»-l)d 

2.  The  sum  of  the  first  aud  last  term  L  e|ual  to  the 
sum  of  ai.y  two  teni.s  at  the  same  distil  ce  from  them. 
Thus,  suppose  the  number  of  terms  to  be  7  rhea  the  last 
term  is  a  +  6<f,*nd  the  sum  of  the  first  ai  I  last  2a  +  W , 
but  tho  same  is  also  the  sum  of  tho  secoi.d  and  last  bat 
one,  of  the  third  and  last  but  two,  and  so  on  till  we  come 
to  the  middle  term,  which,  becauso  it  is  eq'ially  distant 
from  the  extremes,  must  be  added  to  itself. 

3.  To  find  the  sum  of  the  series,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  that  >f  the  progression  is  written  down  twice,  1* 
from  the  beginning,  2°  from  the  end,  the  terms  of  the  farmer 
increase  by  tho  samo  amount  as  that  by  which  the  terms  of 
the  latter  diminish ;  so  that  the  sum  of  any  two  terms  which 
stand  under  each  other  is  always  tho  same,  viz.,  the  same 
as  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  terms;  henco  tho  double 
series  converts  addition  into  multiplication;  so  that  if  s 
denote  tho  «um  of  tho  scries,  we  havo  2i-n<i  +  /),  ^.d 

Ex.  The  sum  of  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c,  con- 
tinued to  n  terms,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  tho  nnmber  of 
terms.    For  in  this  case  a-1,  d-2,      1 +(»  - 1)  d- 2. 

-1,  therefore  «-|x2»-»». 

IL  Geometrical  Proportion  and  Progreuion. 

50.  When,  of  four  quantities,  the  quotient  arising  from 
the  division  of  the  first  by  the  second  is  equal  to  that 
arising  from  the  division  of  tho  third  by  the  fourth,  these 

to  bo  in  geometrical  prcportKny  CT  axe 
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tiouuU.    That,  12,  4,  IS,  5,  are  four 
1  proportion;  and,  in  general,  na,  a, 

any  four  proportionals,  for  —  -  a,  and 
*»£-.. 

To  denote  that  any  four  quantities  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  pro- 
portionals, it  is  common  to  place  thom  thus,  a  ibucd; 
or  thus,  a  :  b-c  :  d;  which  notation,  when  expressed  in 
words,  is  read  thos,  a  is  to  6  as  e  to  d,  or  the  ratio  of  a  to 
b  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  e  to  A 

The  first  and  third  terms  of  a  proportion  are  called  the 
antecedents,  and  the  second  and  fourth  the  consequent*. 

When  the  two  middle  terms  of  a  proportion  are  the 
same,  the  remaining  terms,  and  that  quantity,  constitute 
three  geometrical  proportionals;  such  as  4,  6,  9,  and  in 

general  no,  a,  - .  In  this  case  tho  middle  quantity  is  called 

t  mean  proportional  between  the  other  two. 

61.  Tho  principal  properties  of  four  proportionals  are 
the  following: 

1.  If  four  quantities  be  proportionals,  the  product  of 
the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  means.  Let 
n,  b,  r,  d,  be  four  quantities,  such  that  a  :  b  : :  c  :  d;  then, 

from  the  nature  of  proportionals,  ^  — ^:  let  these  equal 

quotients  be  multiplied  by  b  d,  and  we  hare  ad -be.  It 

follows,  that  if  any  three  of  four  proportionals  be  given, 

the  remaining  one  may  be  found.    Thus,  let  a,  b,  c,  the 

first  three,  be  given,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  r,  the 

fourth  term ;  because  a  :  b  :  :  c  :  x,  ax -be,  and  dividing 

,  bo 
by  a,*-  - 

The  converse  is  obviously  true,  viz.,  if  four  quantities  be 
such  that  the  product  of  two  of  them  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  other  two,  these  quantities  are  proportionals. 

8.  If  four  quantities  are  proportional,  that  is,  if  a  :  6  : : 
e :  d,  then  will  each  of  the  following  combinations  or  arrange- 
ments of  the  quantities  be  also  four  proportionals. 

1st,  By  inversion,   b :  a : i  d :  e . 

2d,  By  alternation,  a  i  c  : :  b  id. 

Note. — The  quantities  in  the  second  case  must  be  all  of 
tho  same  kind. 

3d,  By  composition,  a  +  b  \  a  ne+d :e, 
or,a  +  b:b  nc  +  did. 

4M,  By  division,     a-b  -.a  i.e-d.e, 

or,  a-b  lb  ::  c-  d  :d  . 

5th,  By  mixing,       a  +  b  :a-b :  le  +  die-d. 
6M,  By  taking  any  equimultiples  of  the  antecedents,  and 
also  any  equimultiples  of  the  consequents, 
na  :pb  ::ne:pd. 

7th,  Or,  by  taking  any  parts  of  the  antecedents  and  con- 

a  b     e  d 

scqueats,  -:-:«-:-• 

That  the  preceding  combinations  of  the  quantities  a,  6, 
e,  d,  are  proportionals,  may  be  readily  proved,  by  taking 
the  products  of  the  extremes  and  means ;  for  from  each  of 
them  we  derive  this  conclusion,  that  ad -be,  which  is 
known  to  be  true,  from  the  original  assumption  of  the 
quantities. 

&tA,  If  four  quantities  be  proportional,  and  also  other  four, 
the  product  of  the  corresponding  terms  will  be  proportional 

Let    a:b  ::o  id, 

And   i  :/  :  :g  :  A ; 

Then  aeibfiicg  idh. 
For  ad -be,  and  sh—Jg,  as  before,  therefore,  multiplying 
together  these  equal  quantities,  adeh  —  befg,  or  ae  x  dh  -  bf 
x  eg;  therefore,  by  the  converse  of  the  first  property,  as  s 
bfingidk. 
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it  follows,  that  if  there  bo  any  number  of  pro- 
portions whatever,  the  products  of  the  corresponding  terms 
will  still  be  proportional. 

52.  If  a  series  of  quantities  bo  so  related  to  each  other, 
that  the  quotient  arising  from  tho  division  of  any  term  by 
that  which  precedes  it  is  always  the  same  quantity,  these 
are  said  to  be  in  geometrical  progression;  such  are  the 
numbers  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  Ac.,  also  £,  T,  A.  *°->  ami  in 
general,  a  series  of  such  quantities  may  be  represented 
thus,  o,  or,  or*,  at*,  or*,  or*,  Ac.  Here  a  is  the  first  term, 
and  r  the  quotient  of  any  two  adjoining  terms,  which  is 
also  called  the  common  ratio. 

By  inspecting-this  series,  we  find  that  it  has  the  follow- 
ing properties: 

1.  The  last  term  is  equal  to  the  first,  multiplied  by  the 
common  ratio  raised  to  a  power,  the  index  of  which  is  one 
less  than  the  number  of  terms.  Therefore,  if  s  denote  the 
last  term,  and  »  the  number  of  terms,  s  —  ar*-1. 

2.  The  product  of  the  first  and  last  term  is  equal  to  tho 
product  of  any  two  terms  equally  distant  from  them : 
thus,  supposing  or8  the  last  term,  it  is  evident  that 
a-Kar*-arti.ar*-ctr,Y.art,  4c. 

The  sum  of  »  terms  of  a  geometrical 
found  thus : 

Let  s-a  +  ai-  +  ar,  +  ar%... 

Then  r$  —  ar-rar,  +  ar1... 

Subtract,      rs-s—ar'  —  a. 
That  is,  (r-l)s-o(r--l). 

f-1  1-r* 
Hence         *  -  — or  ^  «. 

The  sum  to  infinity  —  iZ^r ' 


Exempt*  in  Propotiion  and  Progressim. 

1.  How  many  strokes  does  a  clock  striko  in  twelve 
hours  1 

If  s  denote  the  number 

*-  1+  2  +  .. .12 
«- 12  + 11  +  ...  r 
.-.  2«-  13  +  13  +  ...  13-13x12;  «-78. 
Ex.  2.  Find  tho  number  of  shot  lying  close  together  in 
the  shapo  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

Let  n  be  tho  number  of  shot  in  a  side  of  tho  triangle. 
Counting  from  one  angle,  and  taking  in  successive  rows 
parallel  to  the  opposite  side,  wo  get  as  tho  number  re- 
quired 

1  +  2  +  ...,-*-^. 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  number  of  shot  in  a  pile  of  the  form 
of  a  triangular  pyramid. 

As  each  shot  lies  in  the  hollow  formed  by 
it,  the  number  of  shot  in  tho  successive  sides  ii 
upwards  will  evidently  be 

m-l,  »-2,...l . 
Hence  the  Lumber  of  shot  in  tho  pflo  mill  be 

2     +     2  2  2 

To  sum  this  series  induction  may  be  employed.  The 
result  is 

n(n+l)(«  +  2) 
0 

Ex.  4.  A  ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  diminished,  and 
V  less  inequality  increased,  by  adding  the  same  quantity 
to  each  of  its  terms. 

I*«>i;then!±{<J 

By  multiplying  out,  this  is  evident 

f.  -  68 
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Ex.  5.  Find  the  mlgar  fraction  which  is  equivalent  to 


Let 
then 


•3i42 
*--3142, 
10* -3  142 


10,000*- 3142142 
.-.subtracting  9990* -3139 

*  "  P90O 

Ex.  6.  A  aura  of  mouey  doubles  itself  in  fifteen 
at  a  rate  a  little  below  5  per  cent  A  uoble  Scotch  family 
have  retained  in  their  possession  gold  coins  of  the  value  of 
£500  since  U-e  days  of  Mary  Stuart  (300  years) ;  what 
have  they  lost  by  not  alio*  iug  the  money  to  accumulate  at 
the  above  rate  \ 

Every  pound  would  hate  amounted   to  £2m ; 
£500  (2S»- 1)  is  the  loss.    It  amount*  to  upwards  of 
X524.000.000. 

Ex.  7.  The  sum  of  the  mixed 


n  +  ('« +  h)r  +  (n  +  2i)*-»+_.  .  .  v 
.     a      et<l-r—')    (a  +  ».-H>y' 
l-r+    (l-r)«   "      1-r  ' 

Sect.  VL — Resotutiow  of  Equations  ihvolvtno  omt 
Uwewoww  Quuttity. 

63.  The  primary  object  of  algebraic  investigation  is  to 
discover  certain  unknown  quantities,  by  comparing  them 
with  other  quantities  which  are  given,  or  supposed  to  be 
known.  The  relation  between  the  known  and  unknown 
quantities  is  either  that  of  equality,  or  else  such  as  may 
be  reduced  to  equality;  and  a  proposition  which  affirms 
that  certain  combinations  of  quantities  are  equal  to  one 
another  is  called  au  ejtt-ition.    Such  are  the  following:— 

xz  S4 

a  +  3  "7' 

2*  +  3y-*y. 

The  first  of  these  equations  expresses  the  relation  between 
an  unknown  quantity  x  and  certain  known  numbers  ;  and 
the  second  expresses  the  relation  which  the  two  indefinite 
quantities  *  and  y  have  to  each  other. 

The  conditions  of  a  problem  may  be  such  as  to  require 
several  equations  and  symbols  of  unknown  quantities  for 
their  complete  expression.  These,  however,  by  rules  here- 
after to  be  expuuued,  may  be  reduced  to  one  equation, 
involving  ouly  one  unknown  quantity  and  its  powers,  be- 
sides the  known  quantities;  and  the  method  of  expressing 
that  quantity  by  means  of  the  known  quantities  consti- 
tutes the  theory  of  equations,  one  of  the  most  important 
as  well  as  most  intricate  branches  of  algebraic  analysis. 

An  equation  is  said  to  be  retolved  when  the  unknown 
quantity  is  made  to  stand  alone  on  one  side,  and  only 
known  quantities  on  the  other  side ;  and  the  value  of  the  un- 
known quantity  is  called  a  root  of  the  equation.  The  general 
definition  of  a  root  of  an  equation  is,  that  it  is  a  numerical 
quantity  (it.,  some  combination  of  numbers)  which,  when 
written  in  place  of  the  unknown  quantity,  renders  the 
equation  a  numerical  ideality;  thus  1  is  tho  root  of  the 
equation  x  =  1,  1  and  -  1  are  both  roots  of  the  equation 

**-l ;  1,  J^L,-  J^l  and  - 1  are  all  roots  of  the 
equation  **  —  1. 

64.  Equations  containing  only  one  unknown  quantity 
and  its  powers,  are  divided  into  different  orderi,  according 
to  the  highest  power  of  that  quantity  contained  in  any  one 
of  its  terms.  The  equation,  however,  is  supposed  to  be 
reduced  to  such  a  form  that  the  unknown  quantity  is  found 
only  in  the  numerators  c 
of  its  powers  are  expressed  by  positive 


If  an  equation  contains  'only  tne  first  power  of  tho 
unknown  quantity,  it  is  called  a  timple  equation,  or  an 
equation  of  the  first  order.  Such  is  ax  +  6-e,  when  m 
denotes  an  unknown,  and  a,  b,  c,  known  quantities. 

If  the  equation  contains  the  second  power  of  the  un- 
known quantity,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  second  degree, 
or  is  called  a  quadratic  equation;  such  is  lx*  +  3x-12, 
and  in  general  a^  +  fix-c.  If  it  contains  tie  third  power 
of  the  unknown  quantity,  it  is  of  the  third  degree,  or 
is  a  cubic  equation  ;  such  are  Xs  +  2x*  +  Ax  -  10,  and 
ax*  +  bx*  +  cx  —  d ;  and  so  on  with  respect  to  equations  of 
the  higher  orders.  A  simple  equation  is  sometimes  said  to 
be  linear,  or  of  one  dimension.  In  like  manner,  quadratic 
equations  are  said  to  be  of  two  dimensions,  and  cubic 
equations  of  three  dimensions. 

When  in  the  course  of  an  algebraic  investigation  we 
arrive  at  an  equation  involving  only  one  unknown  quantity, 
that  quantity  will  often  be  so  entangled  in  the  different 
terms  as  to  render  several  previous  reductions  necessary 
before  the  equation  can  be  expressed  under  its  character- 
istic form,  so  as  to  be  resolved  by  the  rules  which  belong 
to  that  form. 

These  reductions  depend  upon  the  operations  which 
have  been  explained  in  the  former  part  of  this  treatise, 
and  the  application  of  a  few  self-evident  principles,  namely, 
that  if  equal  quantities  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
equal  quantities,  the  sums  or  remainders  will  be  equal ;  if 
equal  quantities  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  sam« 
quantity,  the  products  or  quotients  will  be  equal ,  and, 
lastly,  if  equal  quantities  be  raised  to  the  name  power,  or 
have  the  samo  root  extracted  out  of  each,  the  results  will 
still  be  equal. 

From  these  considerations  are  derived  the  following 
rules,  which  apply  alike  to  equations  of  all  orders,  and  are 
alone  sufficient  for  the  resolution  of  simple  equations. 

65.  Rule  1.  Any  quantity  may  be  transposed  from  ans 
side  of  an  equation  to  the  other,  by  changing  its  sign. 

Thus,  if  3*-  10-2x+5 , 
Then  3*-2*-5  +  10, 

Or  «-15. 
Again,  if  ax  +  b  —  cx-dx+t, 

Then  ax  -  cx  +  dx  —  t-b , 

Or  (a-c  +  d)x^i-b . 

The  reason  of  this  rule  is  evident,  for  the  transposing  of 
a  quantity  from  one  side  of  an  equation  to  the  other  is 
nothing  more  than  adding  the  some  quantity  to  each  aid* 
of  the  equation,  if  the  sign  of  the  quantity  transposed  wo* 
-  ;  or  subtracting  it,  if  the  sign  was-K 

From  this  rule  we  may  infer,  that  if  any  quantity  b* 
found  on  each  side  of  the  equation  with  the  same  sign,  it 
may  be  left  out  of  both.  Also,  that  the  signs  of  all  the 
terms  of  an  equation  may  be  changed  into  the 
without  affecting  the  truth  of  the  equation, 

Thus,  if  a+x-b+a+c, 
Then  x-b  +  c; 

And  if  a-x-b- d , 

x-a-d-b. 


56.  Rule  2.  If  the  unknown  quantity  in  an  equation  be 
multiplied  by  any  quantity,  that  quantity  may  be  takes 
away,  by  dividing  all  the  other  terms  of  the  eq 

by  it 

If  3*-24, 
Then 
If 

Then 


84 

*-  j-8. 


x_b-e  6 
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Hero  equal  quantities  are  divided  by  the 
and  therefore  the  quotients  are  equal 
57.  Rule  3.  If  any  term  of  an  equation  be  a  fraction,  its 
denominator  may  be  taken  away,  by  multiplying  all  the 
i  of  the  equation  by  that  " 

*-35. 
?-&-«  +  <*, 
x-nb-nc  +  a-i. 

ax -I -ex  and  *-  • 
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if 


if 

We  have 


In  these  examples,  equal  quantities  are  multiplied  by 
the  same  quantity,  and  tnerefore  the  products  are  equal. 
58.  £ul<  4.  If  the  unknown  quantity  is  found  in  any  term 
which  is  a  surd,  let  that  surd  be  made  to  stand  alone 
on  one  side  of  the  equation,  and  the  remaining  terms 
on  the  opposite  side;  then  involve  each  side  to  a  power 
denoted  by  the  index  of  the  surd,  and  thus  the  unknown 
quantity  shall  be  freed  from  the  surd 

If  «/r  +  6-10, 

Then,  by  transposition.  N/r  — 10-6  —  4; 
And,  squaring  both  sides,  Jie  x  ^-4x4, 


Or 

Also,  if 
By  trans. 


*-16. 

a*-b* 

59.  Rule  5.  If  the  side  of  the  equation  which  contains  the 
unknown  quantity  be  a  perfect  power,  the  equation  may 
be  reduced  to  another  of  a  lower  order,  by  extracting 
the  root  of  that  power  out  of  each  side  of  the  equation. 

Thus,  if  «,-64a,) 
Then,  by  extracting  tho  cube  root,  x-ia; 
And  if  (a  +  xy-P-a*, 

Then  a  +  x-  Jb* - u* . 

60.  In  these  examples  we  have  been  able  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  by  the  rules  already 
delivered,  because  in  every  case  the  first,  or  at  most  the 
second  power  of  that  quantity,  has  been  made  to  stand 
alone  on  one  side  of  the  equation,  while  the  other  con- 
sisted only  of  known  quantities;  but  the  same  methods  of 
reduction  serve  to  bring  equations  of  all  degrees  to  a  pro- 
per form  for  solution.     Thus,  if  — ^^+r  —  1  - p  - x + 

-j  by  proper  reduction,  we  have  Xs  +  px*  +  qx-r,  a  cubic 
equation  which  may  be  resolved  by  rules  to  be  afterwards 
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61.  Having  shown  in  tho  last  section  in  what  manner 
an  equation  involving  one  unknown  quantity  may  be 
resolved,  or  at  least  fitted  for  a  final  solution,  we  are  next 
to  explain  the  methods  by  which  two  or  more  equations, 
involving  as  many  unknown  quantities,  may  at  last  be 
reduced  to  one  equation  and  one  unknown  quantity. 

As  the  unknown  quantities  may  be  combined  together 
in  very  different  ways,  so  as  to  constitute  an  equation,  the 
methods  most  proper  for  their  elimination  must  therefore 
be  various.  Tho  three  following,  however,  are  of  general 
and  the  last  of  them  may  bo  used  with 


advantage,  not  only  when  tho  unknown  quantity  to  be 
eliminated  rises  to  the  same  power  in  all  the  equations, 
but  also  when  the  equations  contain  different  powers  of 
that  quantity. 

62.  Method  1.  Observe  which  of  tho  unknown  quantities 
is  tho  least  involved,  and  let  its  value  be  found  from  each 
equation,  by  the  rules  of  last  section. 

Let  the  values  thus  found  be  put  equal  to  each  other, 
and  hence  new  equations  will  arise,  from  which  that  quan 
tity  is  wholly  excluded.  Let  this  operation  be  now  re 
peated  with  these  equations,  thus  eliminating  the  unknown 
quantities  one  by  one,  till  at  last  an  equation  be  found 
which  contains  only  ono  unknown  quantity. 

Ex.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  x  and  y  from  these 
two  equations. 

2x  +  3y-23, 
5*-2y-10. 

23-3v 
*  1  ' 


10  + 2w 

*  r*' 


19y-95, 
y-5: 
10+  2y 


From  the  first  equation, 

From  the  second  equation, 

Let  these  values  of  x  be  now  put  equal  to  each  Other, 

And  we  have  — g-2  -  ■  g  g  » 
Or  20  +  4y-115-15y; 

• 

And 

And  since  x  -  —  or  x  — — r-*,  from  either  of 
these  values  we  find  x  -  4. 

63.  Mctliod  2.  Let  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantit) 
which  is  to  be  eliminated  be  found  from  that  equation 
wherein  it  is  least  involved.  Let  this  value  and  its 
powers  be  substituted  for  that  quantity,  and  its  respec- 
tive powers  in  the  other  equations;  and  with  the  new 
equations  thus  arising,  let  the  operation  be  repeated  till 
there  remain  only  one  equation  and  one  unknown  quantity. 

Ex.  Let  the  given  equations,  as  in  last  method,  be 

2x+3y-23, 
6x-2y-10. 

From  the  first  equation,  at- — ^^l 

And  this  value  of  x  being  substituted  in  the  second 

23  —  3v 

equation,  we  have  5  x  — j-*  -  2y - 10, 

Or  115-15y-4y-20; 

95-19y, 

23- * 

*  ■  — j —  —  4,  as  before* 

64.  Method  3.  Let  the  given  equations  be  multiplied 
or  divided  by  such  numbers  or  quantities,  whether  known 
or  unknown,  that  the  term  which  involves  the  highest 
power  of  the  unknown  quantity  may  be  the  same  in  each 
equation. 

Then,  by  adding  or  subtracting  the  equations,  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  that  term  will  vanish,  and  s  new  equa- 
tion emerge,  wherein  the  number  of  dimensions  of  the 
unknown  quantity  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  tho  number 
of  unknown  quantities  will  be  diminished ;  and  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  or  similar  operations,  a  final 
may  be  at  last  obtained,  involving  only  one 
quantity. 

Ex.  Let  tbe  same  example  be  taken,  as  in  the  : 
tion  of  the  former  methods,  namely, 

2x  +  3y-23, 
5*-2y-10. 
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To  eliminate  z,  let  the  first  equation  be  multiplied  'by  5, 
and  the  second  by  2  ;  thua  we  have 

10x  +  15y-115, 
10*-  4y-  20. 

Here  the  term  involving  a  is  the  same  in  both  equations ; 
and  it  is  obvious,  that  by  subtracting  the  one  from  the 
other,  the  resulting  equation  will  contain  only  y,  and  known, 
numbers;  for  by  such  subUaction  we  find  19y-95,  and 
therefore  y  -  5. 

Having  got  the  value  of  y,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  x  may 
bo  found  from  either  of  the  given  equations ;  but  it  may 
also  bo  found  in  the  same  manner  as  we  found  y.  For  let 
the  first  of  tho  given  equations  be  multiplied  by  2,  and  the 
second  by  3,  we  have 

4x  +  6y  -  46 , 
15x-6y-30. 

By  adding  these  equations,  we  find 

19* -76,  and  x-4. 

65.  The  following  examples  will  serve  further  to  illus- 
trate these  different  methods  of  eliminating  the  unknown 
quantities  from  equations. 

Ex.  1.  Given  j  Zy  }  to  ^etennine  *  !f- 

To  eliminate  y,  let  the  first  equation  be  multiplied  by 
/,  and  the  second  by  b,  and  we  have 

"/x  +  b/y-cf, 
bdx  +  6/y  -  6y . 

Taking  now  tho  difference  between  these  equations, 

a/r  -  bdx-ef  -  by, 
Or  (af-bd)x-ef-bg, 

And  therefore  ''^ZU' 

In  the  some  manner  may  y  be  determined,  by  multiplying 
the  first  of  the  given  equations  by  d,  and  the  second  by  a; 
for  we  find 

adx  +  bdy  -  cd , 
adx  +  nfy  -  ay . 

And  taking  the  difference  as  before,  we  get 

hdg  -  a/y  -cd-ay , 

And  therefore  y  -  — — ~  . 

6G.  This  example  may  be  considered  as  a  general  solu- 
tion of  the  following  problem.  Two  equations  expressing 
the  relation  between  the  first  powers  of  two  unknown 
quantities  being  given,  to  determine  those  quantities  ;  for 
whatever  be  the  number  of  terms  in  each  equation,  it  will 
readily  appear,  as  in  Art.  55,  that  by  proper,  reduction 
they  may  be  brought  to  the  same  form  as  those  given  in 
the  above  example. 

67.  Let  us  next  consider  such  equations  as  involve 
three  unknown  quantities. 


Ex.  2.  Given 


!♦!♦»-» 


to  find  x,  y,  and  a 


Here  the  given  equations,  when  cleared  from  fractions, 


12x  +  8y+  6*-1488,. 
20x+15y  +  12*-2820, 
30x  +  24y  +  20»-4560. 

To  eliminate  »  by  the  third  method,  let  tho  first  equa- 


tion be  multiplied  by  10,  the  second  bv  5,  and  the  third 
by  S,  the  results  will  be  these : 


120x+ 80y + 60s- 14880  , 
1 00* + 75y  +  60s  - 1 4 100 , 
90*  +  72y  +  60s  -13680. 

Let  tho  second  equation  be  now  subtracted  from  1 
and  the  third  from  the  second,  and  we  have 

20x  +  5y-780, 
10x  +  3y-420. 

Next,  to  eliminate  y,  let  the  first  of  these  equation*  be 
multiplied  by  3,  and  the  second  by  5 ;  hence, 

60x  +  15y-2340, 
50x  +  15y-21O0. 

Subtracting  now  the  latter  equation  from  the  fonncv, 

1  Ox -240  and  x- 24, 

420 -lOx 
y- —  -60, 

And  >M1448-lfe-8y_12Q 

Ex.  3.  Given  x'-yi-a*,  y*  -  «  - 1',  a*-ry-<*,  to 

find  x,  y,  and  s. 

Dy  subtraction,  we  have 

(*-yH*  +  y  +  «)-a»-o»m, 
(,-*)(*  +  y  +  t)-e»-a«(2), 
(y-f)(x  +  y  +  s)-6,-c,. 

Squaring,  adding,  and  dividing  by  2,  we  get 

(x*  +  y»  +  s»-xy-x*-yiWx  +  y4-s)*- 
a*  +  b*  +  c*  _  atp  _  oM  _  6i> . 

Butxa  +  y,  +  r,-xy-xs-yiisthe  sum  of  the  throe  grrm 
equal  to  a1  +  6s +  e*. 


Hence  (o'  +  fcJ  +  c*) (x  +  y  +  t)»-a*  +  6«  +  c* 

-  aV  -  a'c*  -  6M,  which  gives  x  +  jr  + 1 . 

Equations  (1)  and  (2)  are  now  two  simple  equations, 
which,  combined  with  the  value  of  a  +  y  + i  as  determined, 
give  x,  y,  and  «. 

Ex.  4.  Given  Jx-  +  J  + 

Multiply  the  first  by  Jx,  the  second  by  Jy,  and  thr 
third  by  Jt,  and  add  two  and  two.    There  I 


*  +  y-  JxJ*  - 

«  +  •  -  Jxyt  — 
fl 

, —  2a 
y  +  s  -  Jxyt  — 

ie.  »  +  yi-  Jxyi  1c 

«y  +  yi-  <Jxy*  26 

xy+xs-  Jxytia 

yi-  ,/xys  (6  +  e-«) 

cs  —  Jxyt  (a  +  c  -b) 

xy-  Jxyt  (a  +  6  -  e) 

Multiplying  any  two  of  these  we  get  one  of  the 
quantities  : 

«-(a  +  e-»)(a  +  e-e),  Ac 

Sect.  VIIL — Quxsnoirs  prodociho  Simple  Equation 
68.  When  the  conditions  of  a  problem  have  been  ex- 
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pressed  by  equations,  or  translated  from  the  common 
language  into  that  of  algebra,  wo  most  consider  whether 
tho  problem  be  properly  limited;  for  in  tome  cases  the 
conditions  may  bo  such  as  to  admit  of  innumerable  solu- 
tions, and  in  others  they  may  involve  an  absurdity,  and 
thus  render  tho  problem  altogether  impossible. 

Now,  by  considering  the  examples  of  last  section,  it 
will  appear,  that  to  determine  any  number  of  unknown 
quantities,  there  must  be  given  as  many  equations  as  there 
axe  unknown  quantities.  These,  however,  must  bo  such 
as  cannot  bo  derived  from  each  other,  and  they  must  not 
involve  any  contradiction;  for  in  the  one  case  the  problem 
would  admit  of  an  unlimited  number  of  answers,  and  in 
the  other  case  it  would  be  impossible.  For  example,  if  it 
were  required  to  determine  x  and  y  from  these  two  equa- 
tions, 2x  -  3y  -  13,  4*  -  6y  —  26;  aa  the  latter  equation 
is  a  consequence  of  the  former  (for  each  term  of  tho  ono 
is  the  half  of  the  corresponding  term  of  the  other),  it  is 
evident  that  innumerable  values  of  x  and  y  might  be  found 
to  satisfy  both  equations.  Again,  if  x  and  y  were  to  be 
determined  from  these  equations,  *  +  2y  —  8,  3r  +  Gy  -  26, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  such  values  of 
*  and  y  as  will  satisfy  both;  for,  from  the  first,  we  find 
3*  -  24  -  6y ;  and  from  tho  second,  Zz  -  26  -  6y;  and 
therefore  "24  -  6y  -  26  -  6y,  or  24  -  26,  which  is  absurd ; 
and  so  also  must  have  been  tho  conditions  from  which  this 
conclusion  is  drawn. 

69.  But  there  is  yet  another  case  in  which  a  problem 
may  be  impossible;  and  that  is,  when  there  are  more 
equations  than  unknown  quantities ;  for  it  appears,  that 
in  this  case,  by  the  rules  of  last  section,  we  should  at  last 
find  two  equations,  each  involving  the  some  unknown 
quantity.  Now,  unless  these  happened  to  agree,  the  pro- 
blem would  admit  of  no  solution.  On  tho  whole,  therefore, 
it  appears  that  a  problem  is  limited  when  the  conditions 
furnish  just  as  many  independent  equations  as  there  are 
unknown  quantities  to  be  determined :  if  there  be  fewer, 
the  problem  is  indeterminate ;  but  if  there  be  more,  the 
problem  in  general  admits  of  no  solution  whatever. 

70.  We  shall  now  apply  the  preceding  observations  to 
some  examples,  which  are  so  chosen  as  to  admit  of  being 
resolved  by  simple  equations. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  that  number,  to  which  if  there  be 
added  its  half,  its  third,  and  its  fourth  parts,  tho  sum  will 
be  501 

Let  x  denote  the  number  sought ;  then  its  half  will  be 


jj ,  its  third  j ,  and  its  fourth  jj 


s    c  r 

24*+ 12*  + 8* +  6*- 1200, 
50*- 1200; 
•-34. 

that  tho  number  sought  is  24,  which 
be  found  to  answer  the  conditions  of  the 


Sx.  S.  A  post  is  \  of  its  length  in  the  mud,  |  in  the 
water,  and  10  feet  above  the  water;  what  is  its  whole 
length  I 

Let  its  length  be  x  feet,  then  the  part  in  the  mud  is 


Hence 
Or 

Thus  it 
trial 


4'  ' 

the 


that  in  the  water  Jj  therefore,  from  the 


of 


From  thia  equation  we  find  7*  +  120  - 12*,  and  *  -  24. 
Ex.  3.  A,  market-woman  bought  a  certain  number  of 
at  2  a  penny,  and  as  many  at  3  a  penny,  and  sold  them 
out  again  at  5  for  2d. ;  but,  instead  of  getting  her  own 


money  for  them,  as  sue  expected,  she  lost  4d  :  what  num- 
ber of  eggs  did  she  buy  t 

Let  x  be  the  number  of  eggs  of  each  sort; 
Then  will  |  bo  tho  price  of  the  first  sort; 

And  5  -  the  price  of  the  second  sort. 
Now,  the  whole  number  being  2x,  wo  bavo 
5  :  2*  ::  2  :  y-price  of  both  sorts  at  5  for  2d.' 

|  +  \  -  j  -  4,  by  the  question. 

Hence  15*  +  1  Ox  -  24*- 120, 

And  x  -  1 20,  the  number  of  each  sort. 

Ex.  4.  A  person  at  play  lost  {  of  his  money,  and  then 
won  3s. ;  after  which  he  lost  \  of  what  he  then  had,  and 
then  won  2a. ;  lastly  he  lost  f-  of  what  he  then  had,  and, 
this  done,  found  he  had  only  12s.  left:  what  had  he  at  first  1 

Supposo  he  began  to  play  with  *  shillings. 

He  lost  }  of  his  money,  or  »,  and  had  left  *  -  j  -  — ■, 


and  had  left 


„  *  ,  ,  ,  .,  Sx+8  _  2x+ 1 
He  won  2s.  and  had  then  —  h  2  —  — — 


2a +10 
4  * 


4 

or  2f±l?f  Md  had  left 


He  lost  t  of 
2*  +  16  2x+16 

4  28    *"  28 

And  because  ho  had  now  12s.  left,  wo  have  this  equation, 
12i  +  96 


28 


-12. 


Hence  12*-  240,  and  *-  20 . 

Ex.  5.  To  divide  the  nnmbcr  90  into  4  such  parts,  that 
if  the  first  be  increased  by  2,  the  second  diminished  by  2, 
the  third  multiplied  by  2,  and  tho  fourth  divided  by  2,  the 
sum,  difference,  product  and  quotient  shall  be  all  equal  to 
each  other. 

In  this  question  there  are  four  quantities  to  bo  deter- 
mined; but  instead  of  introducing  several  letters,  having 
put  *  to  denote  the  first  of  them,  we  may  find  an  expres- 
sion for  each  of  the  remaining  ones,  as  follows 

Because  *  +  2  -  second  quantity  -  2, 
*  +  4  -  tho  second  quantity; 
And  because  *  +  2-third  x2; 
x+2 

-j—  —  the  third  quantity. 

And  in  like  manner  2(«  +  2)  -  the  fourth  quautity. 
Now  by  the  question,  the  sum  of  all  the  four  -  90; 

*  +  *  +  4  +  ^?  +  2(*  +  2)-90. 

Hence  9*  - 162,  and  *- 18; 

Therefore  the  numbers  required  are  18,  22,  10,  and  40. 


Ex.  6.  A  and  B  together  can  perform  a  piece  of 
in  12  hours.  A  and  C  in  20,  and  B  and  C  in  15  hours;  in 
what  time  will  each  be  able  to  perform  it  when  working 
separately  t 

That  we  may  havo  a  general  solution,  let  us  suppose  A 
and  B  can  perform  tho  work  in  a  hours,  A  and  C  in  6 
hours,  and  B  and  C  in  e  hours.  Lot  x,  y,  and  r,  denote 
tho  times  in  which  A,  B,  and  C,  could  perform  it  reapro- 
ly,  if  each  worked  alono:  and  let  tho  wholo  work  U 


tively, 


by  L    Tho  question  gives  at 
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11    I   1*1    1    1,1  1 

;+;"".- 

If  these  be  added,  and  their  sum  divided  by  2,  we  find 
111  111 

From  this  equation  let  each  of  the  three  preceding  be 
subtracted  in  iu  turn :  thus  we  get 

1        1.1.1     +ab  +  ac-be 


■ 

1 

y  " 

i 

c 

Hence  s- 


Zabc 
+  ab-ac  +  be 


Sa+26  +  2«"" 

2a~26  +  2c" 
1,1     ±     -ab  +  ac  +  be 
2a    26  ~  2c  ~ 

Me 


2a6c 


25 

+  a6  +  a«-6c     120  * 
8aie  _jgOO_ 
*    +at-ac  +  k  360 


x- 


2a*c 


-a6+a«+6c 


7200  ,ft 
-30. 


'.  EL — SoLDTIOW  OF  QUADRATIC  EQUAHOirS. 

71.  We  arc  next  to  explain  the  resolution  of  equations 
of  the  second  degree,  or  quadratic  equations.  These  in- 
volve the  second  power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds,  pure  and  ad/ected. 

L  Pure  quadratic  equations  are  such  as  after  proper 
reduction  have  the  square  of  the  unknown  quantity  in 
one  term,  while  the  remaining  terms  contain  only  known 
quantities.  Thus,  Xs  -  64,  ana  a  jt  +  b  -  c,  are  examples  of 
pure  quadratics. 

IL  Ad/ectid  quadratic  equations  contain  the  square  of 
tho  unknown  quantity  in  one  term,  and  its  first  or  simple 
power  in  another  ;  the  remaining  terms  consisting  entirely 
of  known  quantities.  Such  are  the  following,  x*  +  3x 
-28,  2x*-33-5x,  ax*  +  bx-c- d. 

The  manner  of  resolving  a  pure  quadratic  equation  is 
sufficiently  evident  If  tho  unknown  quantity  be  made  to 
stand  alone  on  one  side,  with  unity  as  a  coefficient,  while 
the  other  side  consists  entirely  of  known  quantities,  and 
the  square  root  of  each  side  be  taken,  we  immediately  ob- 
tain the  value  of  the  simple  power  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity as  directed  by  rule  5th  of  Sect  VL 

In  extracting  the  square  root  of  any  quantity,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  sijjn  of  the  root  may  be 
either  +  or  - ,  and  that  consequently  a  quadratic  must 
always  have  two  solution*. 

72.  When  an  adfected  quadratic  equation  is  to  be  re- 
solved, it  may  always,  by  proper  reduction,  be  brought  to 
the  following  form : 

x*+px-q; 

where  p  and  q  are  numerical  quantities,  +  or  - . 

Let  us  compare  the  side  of  it  which  involves  the  un- 
known quantity  *  with  the  square  of  a  binomial  x  +  a ;  that 
is,  let  us  compare  with  x*  +  2ox  +  a* - (x  +  af,  and 


it  wiD.  presently  appear,  that  if  we  suppose  p  -  2a,  or  j  -  o, 

the  quantities  x*  +  px  and  x~  +  2 ax  will  be  equal ;  and  as 
«*  +  2ajt  is  rendered  a  complete  square,  by  adding  to  it  a1, 
so  also  may  x*+px  be  completed  into  a  square  by  adding 

to  it  ^  ,  which  is  equal  to  a«;  therefore,  let  £  be  added  to 

both  sides  of  tho  equation  x'+px-  q,  and  we  have 

!  tho  square  root  of  each  side, 


73.  From  these  observations  we  derive  the  following 
general  rules  for  resolving  adfected  quadratic  equations. 

1.  firing  all  the  terms  involving  the  unknown  quantity 
to  one  side,  and  the  known  quantities  to  the  other  nde, 
and  so  that  the  term  involving  the  square  of  the  unknown 
quantity  may  be  positive. 

2.  If  the  square  of  the  unknown  quantity  be  multiplied 
by  a  coefficient,  let  the  other  terms  be  divided  by  it  so 
that  the  coefficient  of  the  square  of  the  unknown  quantity 
may  be  1. 

3.  Add  to  both  aides  the  square  of  half  the  coefficient 
of  the  unknown  quantity  itself,  and  the  side  of  the  equa- 
tion involving  the  unknown  quantity  will  now  be  a  com- 
plete square. 

4.  Extract  the  square  root  of  both  aides  of  the  equation, 
by  which  it  becomes  simple  with  respect  to  the  unknown 
quantity ;  and,  by  transposition,  that  quantity  may  be  made 
to  stand  alone  on  one  side  of  the  equation,  while  the  other 
side  consists  of  known  quantities;  and  therefore  the  equa- 
tion is  resolved. 

Ex.  1.  Given  x-  +  2x  -  35,  to  determine  x  . 
Here  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  is  2; 
adding  the  square  of  its  half  to  each  side,  we  have 

x*  +  2x+l-35  +  l-36, 

And,  extracting  the  square  root  *  + 1  —  s''36  —  *  6  . 

Hence  x  —  *  6  -  1,  that  is,  *  -  +  5,  or  x  -  -  7,  and  < 
of  these  numbers  will  be  found  to  satisfy  the  equation,  for 
5x5  +  2x5-35,  also  -7  x  -7  +  2x  -7-35. 

Ex.  2.  Given  -  - 12 -x,  to  find  * . 

This  equation,  when  reduced,  becomes  x*  -  6x  -  72 , 
And,  by  completing  the  square,  x*  -  6*  +  9  -  72  +  9  -  81 . 
Hence,  by  extracting  the  square  root,  r  -  3  -  *  9,  and 
mm,  *9  +  3; 

Therefore  x  —  +12,  or  x  —  -  6,  and  upon  trial  we  find 
each  of  these  values  satisfies  the  original  equation,  for 


12x12 


-12-12,  also 


-6x  -6 


6   '  6 

Ex.  3.  Given  Xs  +  28  - 1  lx,  to  find  x. 
Then  x'-llx-  -28. 

And,  by  completing  the  square, 
121 


-13-  -6. 


x»-llx  + 


-»!-28-!. 

4        4  4 


Therefore,  by  extracting  the  root,  x -  *j -  **> 

XT  11  ^  3 

Hence  x--a- 


that  is,  *-  4-7,  or  x-  +4. 

In  the  first  two  examples,  we  found  one  positive  value 
for  x  in  each,  and  also  one  negative  value;  but  in  this 
example  both  the  values  of  x  are  positive,  and,  upon 
trial,  each  of  them  is  found  to  satisfy  the  equation;  for 
7x7  +  28-11  x  7,  also  4x4  +  28-11x4. 

74.  As  at  first  sight  it  appears  remarkable,  that  in 
every  quadratic  equation  the  unknown  quantity  admits 
always  of  two  distinct  values  or  roots,  it  will  be  pioper  to 
consider  a  little  further  the  circumstances  upon  which  this 
peculiarity  depends. 

To  do  this,  let  us  re-examine  the  equation  x*  +  2x  —  35. 
By  bringing  all  the  terms  to  one  side,  the  equation  may 
be  expressed  thus,  x*  +  2x  -  35  —  0  ;  so  that  we  shall  have 
determined  x,  when  we  have  found  such  a  number  as,  when 
substituted  for  it  in  the  quantity  x*  +  2x  -  35,  will  render 
the  result  equal  to  0.  But  x1  +  2x  -  35  is  the  product  of 
these  two  factors  x  -  5  and  x  +  7,  as  may  be  proved  by 
actual  multiplication ;  therefore,  to  find  x,  we  hare  (x  —  5) 
(x+  7)  —  0  ;  and  as  a  product  can  only  become  -0  when 
one  of  its  factors  is  reduced  to  0,  it  follows  that  either  of 
the  two  factors  x-5,  and  «  + 7  may  be  assumed -0.  If 
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x-5-0,  then  x-5;  but  if  x  +  7-0,  then  x-  -7;  bo 
that  tho  two  valuoa  of  x,  or  two  roots  of  the  equation 
r*  +  2x-2?<,  are  +5  and  -7,  aa  we  have  already  found 
in  a  different  manner* 

75.  What  has  been  shown  in  a  particular  cose  is  true  of 
any  quadratic  equation  whatever ;  that  is,  if  x*  +  px  —  q,  or, 
by  bringing  all  the  terms  to  one  aide,  x2  +  px  -  q  =  0,  it 
is  always  possible  to  find  two  factors  x-n,  and  x  +  b, 
inch,  that 

x*+j>x- j-(x-a)  (*  +  *)• 
where  a  and  6  are  known  quantities,  which  depend  only 
apon  p  and  q,  the  given  numbers  in  the  equation ;  and 
since  that  to  have  (x  -  a)  (x  +  £>)  =^  0,  we  may  either  assume 
r-a»Ootr+J»0,  it  evidently  follows  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  equation  x*  +  px  -  q  -  0,  or  x*  +  px  -  q,  are  alike 
satisfied  by  taking  r-+oor  x-  -6. 

From  these  considerations  it  folloTS,  that  x  Jan.  have 
only  two  values  in  a  quadratic  equation ;  for  if  it  could  be 
supposed  to  have  three  or  more  va*jes,  then  it  would 
be  possible  to  resolve  x'+pr-q  into  as  many  factors, 
x-c,x-«f,  &c;  but  the  product  o.'  more  than  two  factors 
must  necessarily  contain  the  third  or  higher  powers  of  x, 
and  as  x*  +px  -  q  conHina  no  higher  power  than  *he  second, 
therefore  no  such  resolution  can  take  olace. 

76.  Solution  of  Questions  u  fitch  vroduci  Qu-tdratie 
Eq%  itiuns 

Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  divide  the  mraber  10  into  two 
such  parts  that  the  sum  of  their  squares  may  be  58. 
Let  *  be  the  one  part ; 

Then,  r.nco  their  sum  ia  10,  the  other  is  10  -  r  , 

.-.  by  the  question,    Xs  +  (10  -x)J-58; 

That  is,  x5  +  100-20x  +  xf-58, 

Or  2x*-20x-58-100-  42; 

Hence  x1  -  1  Ox  -  -21 . 

And  completing  the  square,  x*  -  10x  +  25  -  25  -  *1  -  i ; 
Hence,  by  extracting  the  root,  x-5-*,/4-*2, 

And  '  x-5*2, 

That  is,  x  =  7,  orx-3. 

If  we  take  the  greater  value  of  x,  viz.  7,  the  other 
number  10  -  x  will  be  3 ;  and  if  we  take  tho  less  value  of 
x,  viz.  3,  then  the  other  number  is  7.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  the  greater  value  of  the  ono  number  corresponds  to 
the  less  value  of  the  other ;  and  indeed  this  roust  neces- 
sarily bo  the  case,  seeing  that  both  are  alike  concerned  in 
the  question.  Hence,  the  only  numbers  that  will  answer 
the  conditions  of  the  question  are  7  and  3. 

Ex.  2.  A  grazier  bought  as  many  sheep  as  cost  him 
£60,  out  of  which  h<*  reserved  15,  and  sold  the  remainder 
(or  £54,  gaining  2s.  each  upon  them.  How  many  sheep 
did  he  buy,  and  what  did  each  cost  him  1 

Suppose  that  he  bought  x  sheep. 

Then  each  would  cost  him  shillings 

9 

Therefore,  sinco  after  reserving  15,  he  sold  each  of  tho 

1200 

remaining  x  -  15  f  jt   +  2  Mullhjgr,  ho  would  receive 

C200  \ 
—  +  2  J  /hillings.    And,  becanpe  £51 

—  1080  shilling?,  wo  have  by  tho  question, 
(x-15)(1-^  +  2)-1080; 
which,  by  proper  reduction,  becomes  x*  +  45  x  -.  9000; 
whence  *-  *  •    ^nc^>  taking  tho  i-ositive  root, 

1200 

xm  75,  tho  number  of  sheep;  and  consequently  —  - 10 
abfllinss,  the  price  of  each. 


Ex.  3.  It  is  required  to  find  two  numbers,  of  which  the 
product  shall  be  6,  and  tho  sum  of  their  cubes  35. 

Lot  x  be  the  one  number;  then  ?  will  be  the  other. 

216 

Therefore,  by  the  question,  x*  +  y  -  35 ; 

Hence  x4  +  216-35x», 

Or  XO-35X8-  -21G. 

This  equation,  by  putting  x3  -  p,  becomes 

y»_35y-  -216; 
Hence  wo  find  y  -  27,  or  y  -  8 . 
And  since     x3  -  y,  .  \  x  =  3,  or  x  —  2 . 

If  x-3,  then  tho  other  number  is  2,  and  if  x- 2,  tit 
other  number  ia  3;  so  that  2  and  3  are  tho  numbers  re- 
quired 

In  general,  if  it  be  required  to  find  two  numbers  which 
are  exactly  alike  concerned  in  a  question  that  produces  a 
quadratic  equation,  they  will  be  the  roots  of  that  equation. 
A  similar  observation  applies  to  any  number  of  quantities 
which  require  for  their  determination  the  resolution  of  an 
equation  of  any  degree  whatever. 

77.  On  tome  Anoinnliet  in  the  Solution  of  a  Problem  which 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  roof  of 
an  equation  may  be  a  very  different  thing  from  the  solution 
of  the  problem  on  which  the  equation  is  based.  It  will  be 
proper  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  this  difference  before 
passing  on  to  consider  equation/*  in  general. 

(1.)  A  solution  may  bo  inapplicable  to  the  problem  as  a 
problem  of  arithmetic,  applying  only  to  tho  algebraic  pro- 
blem. 

Ex.  Find  a  number  Buch  that  if  it  be  first  increased  by 
10,  and  then  diminished  by  10,  tho  difference  of  the  square 
roots  of  the  results  shall  be  equal  to  10. 

Let  x  be  the  number;  then  the  problem  requires  that 

TxTTo-  ^/^^^o-lo. 

Transposing  and  squaring,  wo  get 

x +  10  - 100  +  20  v^lO  +  x  -  10 . 

Transposing  and  squaring  again,  there  results  x  - 10- 
16.X-26. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  26  does  not  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions of  the  nroblen,  but  that  it  is  the  solution  of  another 
problem,  viz.,  that  which  substitutes  "sum"  for  "differ- 


ence" in  tho  enunciation.  Generally  we  may  remark  that 
an  algebraic  statement  is  not  definite  like  an  arithmetical 
one.  The  algebraic  square  root  of  a  quantity  being  +  or 
-,  algebra  cannot,  as  arithmetic  does-  distinguish  between 
the  two.  The  equation  ^x+lU-  */x  -  ^0  - 10  ia  alge- 
braically the  same  as  v'x  +  10+  «/x  -  10  —  10,  dec. 

(2.)  A  solution  may  be  inverted,  or  rather  may  invert 
tho  statement 

Ex.  Divido  15  into  two  such  parts  that  tho  greater  shall 
exceed  three  times  the  less  by  as  much  as  half  tho  less 
exceeds  3. 

Lot  x  be  tho  greater,  and  .*.  15  -  x  the  less.  Tho  state- 
ment produces  the  equation, 

x-3  (15-x)-l  (15-x)-3, 

which  gives  at  once  x-  11,  so  that  11  is  tho  greater,  4  the 
less  part  But,  on  trying  tho  solution,  wo  find  it  ia  not 
that  of  the  problem  given,  but  of  anotner  problem,  in  which 
"  exceeds"  is  replaced  by  "  falls  short  of."  Algebra  cannot 
in  every  caso,  as  arithmetic  docs,  distinguish  the  order  of 
subtraction  in  stating  a  difcrence, 

Ex.  2.  Fmd  a  number  such  that  the  square  root  of  the 
difference  between  its  fourth  power  and  its  squaro  being 
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found  and  increased  by  1,  the  square  root  of  the  sum  shall 
be  equal  to  the  given  number  diminished  by  1. 
Let  m  be  the  number,  then 

.*.        Jx*  -  Xs  ■  x*  -  2x,  whence  * 

neither  of  which  solves  the  problem  as  stated. 

(3.)  A  solution  may  be  illusory— that  is,  it  may  assume 

the  form  j 

Ex.  1.  There  are  two  pieces  of  cloth  of  a  and  a'  yards 
respectively.  The  owner  sells  the  same  number  of  yards 
of  each  at  b  and  V  shillings  per  yard  respectively,  he  then 
sells  the  remainder  at  e  and  e"  shillings  a  yard,  and  finds  that 
tho  prices  received  for  both  pieces  are  the  same.  Required 
the  number  of  yards  first  soli 

The  number  is  v^bTc^f' 

As  a  particular  case,  if  a  and  a  are  60  and  80;  b  and  6' 
10  shillings  and  9  shillings;  and  c  and  c  4  shillings  and  3 

shillings,  the  answer  assumes  the  form  - . 

The  answer  is  in  this  case  indeterminate ;  in  other  words, 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  satisfied  independently 
of  the  number  of  yards  first  sold ;  any  number  will  do. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  necessary  interpretation  of  the  form 

£  that  it  may  be  replaced  by  any  number  whatever.  Most 

frequently  this  form  results  from  tho  fact  that  some  frac- 
tion is  not  in  its  lowest  terms.  Solutions  of  this  kind  fre- 
quently occur — in  ordinary  equations  they  may  be  avoided ; 
and  wo  offer  an  example  simply  to  show  the  method  appli- 
cable to  cases  in  which  they  cannot  be  avoided. 

Ex.  2.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  the  sum  of  their 
products  by  a  and  6  respectively  is  c,  and  the  differeuce  of 
their  squares  d. 

We  have  ax  +  bye 

*»-y*  =  ef 


t.e. 


(a*  -  b1)  r3  -  2arx  -  -((*  +  &<!) 


ac-fa  ,/a»c»-{u»-P)  (c»  +  I'd) 
*   

To  find  the  solution  when  a  -  6,  we  observe  that  (taking 

tho  negative  sign  of  the  square  root)  x  —  -. 

This  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  power  or  root  of  a  -  b 
is  common  to  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  frac- 


To  divide  this  out,  wo  m>-y  put  a*  -b*-pa*,  and  we 
•hall  get   

*  ~ — ±~ 

1     e»  +  &»d  . 
ac  -  ac  +  -poe — _j—  +  Ac, 


3  ac 

when  a  is  written  for  I,  and  0  for  p. 

(4.)  A  solution  may  be  introduced  by  the  operation. 

In  tho  oxamplo  last  given,  the  positive  sign  presents  us 
with  a  Million  introduced  by  the  operation,  which,  when 
a  m  b,  is  not  a  soWtion  of  the  problem  at  all 

For  in  that  case  the  two  equations  become  x  +  y--. 

■ 

**  -  y*  -  d;  tho  latter  of  which  is  at  once  reduced  to  the 


simple  equation  x  -  y  -  —  by  means  oi  tne  former.  Accord- 
ingly, both  equations  are  in  this  case  simple  equations,  and 
can  admit  of  only  one  solution. 

(5.)  As  a  solution  may  be  introduced  by  the  operation, 
so  may  it  be  dropped  out,  even  when  the  operation  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  one 

Ex.     V(2x+1)-  J(x  +  4)~  J(ix  +  i)-  ^(3r  +  T). 
Taking  reciprocals,  we  have 

 1   1 

V(2x  +  1 )  -  V(*  +  4)  "  V(4x  +  4)  -  V(0x + 7) 
^(gx+l)  W(*+4)_V(4*  +  4)W(3x  +  7) 

or     V(2*+l)+  V(x  +  4)-  V(4x  +  4)+  ^/(3x  +  7), 

which  either  added  to  the  original  equation,  or  subtracted 

from  it  produces  x  -  -  - . 

But  x  -  3  is  a  solution  of  the  equation  which  has  been 
dropped  out  by  the  omission  of  the 
x-3. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  that  a 
appear  under  the  form  si -a  or  co . 
In  no 


Sect.  X. — Equations  in  -lmkal 

78.  Before  wo  proceed  to  the  resolution  of  cubic  and  the 
higher  orders  of  equations,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  some 
general  properties  which  belong  to  equations  of  every  degree, 
ai>d  al*o  certain  transformations  which  must  frequently  be 
performed  upon  equations  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
solution. 

In  treating  of  equations  in  general,  we  shall  suppose  all 
tho  terms  brought  to  one  side,  and  put  equal  to  0;  so  that 
an  equation  of  the  fourth  degree  will  stand  thus: 

x*  +px>  +  qx*  +  rx  +  *  -  0, 

where  r  denotes  an  unknown  quantity,  and  ;\  q,  r,  t,  num- 
bers or  fractions,  either  positive  or  negative.  Hero  the 
coefficient  of  the  highest  power  of  x  is  unity,  bat  had  it 
been  any  other  quantity,  that  quantity  might  have  been 
taken  away,  and  the  equation  reduced  to  the  above  form  by 
rules  already  explained  (Sect.  VI). 

Tho  terms  being  thus  arranged,  if  such  a  quantity  be 
found  as,  when  substituted  for  x,  will  render  both  sides  -  0, 
and  therefore  satisfy  tho  equation,  that  quantity,  whether 
it  be  positive  or  negative,  or  even  imaginary,  is  defined  to 
bo  a  root  of  the  equation.  But  we  have  seen  that  every 
quadratic  equation  has  always  two  roots,  real  or  imaginary; 

will 


we  may  therefore  assume  that  a  similar  ah  ersity 
place  in  all  equations  of  a  higher  degn.e;  and  this  assump- 
tion appears  to  be  well  founded,  by  the  following  proposi- 
tion, which  is  of  great  importai.ee  in  tho  theory  of  equa- 
tion*. 

If  a  root  of  any  equation,  a»  x*+jx*  +  qx*  +  r*+«-0, 
be  represented  by  a,  the  first  aide  of  that  equation  is  divi- 
sible by  x  -  a; 

For  since        x*  +  px*  +  fx*  +  rx  +  *  -  ", 

And  also        a*+pus  +  qa,  +  ra  +  t-Q- 

Therefore,  by  subti  action, 

x*-a*+p(xl-a-)  +  j(**-a*)  +  <  (x-<i)-0  . 
But  any  quantity  of  this  form  x*-aT,  where  n  denotes  a 
whole  positive  number,  is  divisible  by  x  -  a  (Art.  SO, 

Ex.  \). 

lience,  since  ev«.ry  term  contains  a  fwitor  of  this  form, 
the  equation  m»y  be  written  under  the  foru. 

(*-a)  (x»+;/x»  +  2'x-rr')-0. 
•.<..  the  expreaaion  x«+px-Hjxi  +  rx  +  «i*dmH"Uo  bj 
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■  -  a  ;  and  since  the  same  mod*  of  reasoning  will  apply  to 
any  equation  whatever,  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is 
evident 

We  have  found  that  (x-a)  (** +/>'** +  ?*  +  f)-0;  and 
as  a  product  becomes  -  0  when  any  one  of  its  factors  -  0, 
therefore  the  equation  will  have  its  conditions  fulfilled,  not 
only  when  x  -  a  -  0,  but  also  when  x*  +  p'x3  +  q'x  +  r,-Q. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  b  is  a  root  of  this  equation; 
then,  by  reasoning  exactly  as  before, 

x*  +  p'x*  +  q'x  +  ✓-(*- b)  (*»+  p'x  +  O . 
By  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  with  the  quadratic 
equation  x1  +  p"x  +  q"  -  0,  we  shall  find  that  if  e  denote  one 
of  its  roots,  then 

x*+p"x  +  q"-(x-c)  (x  +  c+p"). 

So  that  if  we  put  d  -  -  (c  4-  p"),  we  at  last  find  x*  +px*  + 
qx1  +  rx  +  $  -  (x  -  a)  (x  -  b)  (x  -  c)  (x-d);a,bt  e,  d,  being 
the  roots  of  the  equation,  x*  +  px*  +  qx*  +  rx  + s  -  0 . 

The  mode  of  reasoning  which  has  been  just  now  employed 
in  a  particular  case,  may  be  applied  to  an  equation  of  any 
order  whatever;  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that  every 
equation  may  be  considered  as  the  product  of  as  many 
simple  factors  as  the  number  denoting  its  order  contains 
unity,  and  therefore,  that  the  number  of  roots  in  any  equa- 
tion is  precisely  equal  to  the  exponent  of  the  highest  power 
of  the  unknown  quantity  contained  in  that  equation. 

79.  By  considering  equations  of  all  degrees  as  formed 
from  the  products  of  factors  x  -  a,  x  -  6,  x  -c,  ice,  we  dis- 
cover certain  relations  subsisting  between  the  roots  of  any 
equation  and  its  coefficients.  Thus,  if  we  limit  the  num- 
ber of  factors  to  four,  and  suppose  that  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  the 
roots  of  this  equation  of  the  fourth  degree, 

*4+/ws  +  jxs  +  rr  +  «-0,  ^ 
we  shall  also  have  (x-a)  (x  -  b)  (*  -  e)  (x  -  d)  -  0  ,  and 
therefore,  by  actual  multiplication, 
+  ab 


t*-a 

-b 
-  e 
-d) 


+  at 
+  ad 
+  be 
+  H 
+  cd 

together 


-abe 
-abd 
—  acd 
-bed 


x  +  abcd-0. 


same 


compare  together  the  coefficients  of  the 
of  x,  we  find  the  following  series  of  equations : 

a+6+c+d-  -p , 
ab  +  ac  +  ad  +  bc  +  bd  +  cd-  +q  , 
abe  +jibd  +  acd  +  bed  -  -  r  , 
abed*'  +  #; 

and  as  similar  results  will  be  obtained  for  equations  of  all 
degrees,  we  hence  derive  tho  following  propositions,  which 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  equations. 

1.  The  coefficient  of  the  second  term' of  any  equation, 
taken  with  a  contrary  sign,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the 


2.  The  coefficient  of  the  third  terra  is  equal  to  the  sura 
of  the  products  of  the  root^ynultiplied  together  two  and 
two. 

3.  The  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term,  taken  with  a  con- 
trary sign,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  roots  multiplied  toge- 
ther three  and  three;  and  so  on  for  the  remaining  coeffi- 
cients, till  we  come  to  the  last  term  of  the  equation,  which 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  all  the  roots  having  their  signs 
changed. 

Instead  of  supposing  an  equation  to  be  produced  by  mul- 
tiplying together  simple  equations,  wo  may  consider  it  as 
formed  by  the  product  of  equations  of  any  degree,  provided 
that  the  sum  of  their  dimensions  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
proposed  equation.  Thus,  an  equation  of  the  fourth  degree 
may  be  formed  either  from  a  simple  and  cubic  equation,  or 
two  quadratic  equations. 


80.  When  the  roots  of  an  equation  are  all  positive,  its 
simple  factors  will  have  this  form,  x-a,  x-b,  x-e,  kc, 
and  if,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  take  only  these  three, 
the  cubic  equation  which  results  from  their  product  will 
have  this  form, 

where  j>-a  +  &  +  e,  q-ab  +  ac  +  bc,  r-abc-, 
and  here  it  appears  that  the  signs  of  the  terms  are  +and 
—  alternately. 

Hence  we  infer,  that  when  the  roots  of  an  equation  are 
aU  positive,  the  signs  of  its  terms  arc  positive  and  negative 
alternately. 

If  again  the  roots  of  the  equation  be  all  negative,  and 
therefore  its  factors  x  +  a,  *  +  6,  x  +  c,  then  p,  q,  and  r 
being  as  before,  the  resulting  equation  will  stand  thus: 

x'+px'  +  qx  +  r-O. 
And  hence  we  conclude,  that  when  the  roots  are  all  nega- 
tive, there  is  no  change  whatever  in  the  signs. 

In  general,  if  tho  roots  of  an  equation  be  all  real,  that 
equation  will  have  as  many  positive  roots  as  there  are 
changes  of  the  signs  from  +  to  — ,  or  from  -  to  +  J  and 
the  remaining  roots  are  negative.  This  rule,  however,  does 
not  apply  when  the  equation  has  impossible  roots,  unless 
such  roots  be  considered  aa  either  positive  or  negative 

The  connection  between  the  signs  of  the  roots  and  the 
signs  of  tho  terms  of  an  equation  can  be  deduced  from  the 
proposition,  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  positive  root 
introduces  a  new  change  of  signs  amongst  the  terms  of  the 
equation. 

The  demonstration  of  this  proposition  depends  on  the 
fact  already  established,  that  an  equation  may  be  resolved 
into  the  product  of  simple  factors,  so  that,  for  example, 
every  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  may  be  derived  from 
some  equation  of  the  fourth,  by  multiplying  tho  latter  by 
x-a  where  a  is  the  additional  root  We  shall  show  that 
the  introduction  of  a  new  positive  root  produces  an  equa- 
tion with  at  least  one  more  chango  of  signs  than  the  origi- 
nal, and  tho  introduction  of  a  new  negative  root  produces 
an  equation  with  at  least  one  more  continuation  of  the 
same  sign.  To  save  space,  it  will  suffice  if  we  write  tho 
signs  without  the  letters  ,  thus,  x*+px-q  may  be  written 
+  +  - .    Let,  then,  any  equation  be  written  down  (of  the 

sixth  degree,  for  instance),  +  +  +  -  +  ;  multiply  by 

x-a,  and  write  the  multiplication  in  the  usual  form, 

++--+-+ 
--++-+- 

The  signs  of  the  product  are  all  determinate  except  two, 
which  we  have  marked  with  a  (I).  Now  the  changes  of 
sign  in  the  original  equation  are  three— one  between  the 
1st  and  3d  terras,  one  between  the  3d  and  5th,  and  one 
between  the  5th  and  6th;  and  it  is  evident  that  whatever 
be  the  signs  marked  (?),  the  produced  equation  has  as 
many  changes  of  sign  as  the  original  between  the  some 
limits,  and  one  change  beyond  those  limits,  viz.,  between 
tho  7th  and  8th  terras.  This  proposition  is  perfectly 
general,  that  the  introduction  of  a'  positive  root  causes  the 
introduction  of  at  least  all  tho  original  changes  of  sign 
within  their  limits,  and  one  more  chango  beyond  those 
limits.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  prove  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  negative  root  introduces  st  least  one  more 
continuation  of  the  same  sign.  Hence  the  conclusion, 
that  an  equation  cannot  have  more  positive  rooU  than  it  hat 
changes'  of  sign,  nor  more  negative  roots  than  it  has  con- 
tinuations of  the  same  sign!  This  proposition  is  known  aa 
Descartes'  Rule  of  Signs. 

81.  Surd  and  impossible  roots  enter  equations  by  pairs. 

Let  a  +  Jb  be  a  mot,  where  b  is  a  positive  or  negative 
number  or  fraction  ■  then  a  -  Jb  is  also  a  root 

I.  -  60 
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It  a+  Jb  be  written  for  x  in  the  quantity  x"  +  /a*-1  t 
Ac,  tho  result  is  composed  of  a  scries  of  powers  of  a  and 
Jb.  Of  these  all  but  tho  odd  powers  of  Jb  are  numerical, 
whilst  odd  powers  of  Jb  may  be  written  as  numerical 
products  of  Jb  itself.  The  result  of  the  substitution  is 
therefore  of  the  form  A  -f  B  Jb.  But  since  a  +  Jb  is 
a  root  of  the  equation  x»  +  px~~*  +  k  i\  -  0.  we  must  have 
A  +  B  76-0,  and  .-.  A-0,  B-0. 

Now  if  a  -  Jb  be  substituted  for  x,  the  result  will  be 
A  -  B  Jb,  because  even  powers  of  -  s/6  are  the  same  as 
thoso  of  +  Jb.  But  A-0,  B-0.\  A  -  B  ^6-0;  con- 
sequently a  -  Jb  is  a  root  of  the  equation. 

From  this  proportion  it  appears  that  every  equation 
whose  degree  is  denoted  by  an  odd  number,  must  have  at 
least  ono  real  root 

82.  We  shall  low  explain  some  transformations  which 
are  frequently  necessary  to  prcparo  the  higher  orders  of 
equations  for  solution. 

Any  equation  may  have  its  positive  roots  changed  into 
negative  root*  of  the  same  value,  and  its  negative  root*  into 
such  as  aro  positive,  by  changing  the  signs  of  the  term* 
alternately,  beginning  with  tho  second.  The  truth  of  thi< 
remark  trill  be  evident  if  we  take  the  equation 

(x-a}(*-6)  (x  +  c)-jr»+p*»  +  ?r  +  r-0. 

and  write  -  *  in  place  of  s,  producing 

-(x  +  <t).  -(x  +  b).{  -x  +  e)-  -x»+/»*,-7*  +  r-0 
if.,       (x  +  a)(x  +  b){x-e)-ss-px*  +  qx-r-0, 

where  it  appears  that  the  signs  of  the  first  and  third  term* 
ar»  the  same  a*  in  tho  original  equation,  but  the  signj  of 
the  second  and  fourth  are  the  opposite.  And  this  will  be 
f-i"nl  to  h'M  true  of  nil  equations,  to  whatever  order  they 

btlopj. 

c'S.  It  will  sometimes  be  useful  to  transform  an  equa- 
tion into  another  that  shall  have  each  of  iU  roots  greater 
or  le»s  than  the  corresponding  r»*ts  of  the  othur  equation, 
bj  s>u.e  given  quantity. 

Let  (x  -  a)  (x  -  6)  (x  +  e)  —  0  be  any  proposed  equation 
which  L  to  bo  transformed  into  another,  having  its  roots 
greator  or  lea-  than  those  of  the  proposed  equation  by  the 
jiven  quantity  n;  then,  because  the  rccts  of  the  trans- 
formed eqiut'on  are  to  be  +  n  *  o,  +  b  *  a,  and  -  e  *  a, 
the  equttion  it  elf  will  be 

(y  v  *.  -  n)  (y  ▼  n  -  b)  (y  t-  »  +  e;  -  0 . 

Deuce  the  reason  of  the  following  rule  u  evident 

If  the  new  equation  is  to  have  its  root>  greater  than 
th  ><*  o«  the  projKMed  equation,  for  x  aiid  its  powurs  jubsti- 
tut*  y  -  i  aud  its  p.wer»;  but  if  the  roots  are  to  be  less, 
tb»n.  f«-r  x  snbstftotfl  y  +  *;  and,  in  cither  case,  a  i.ew  equ«- 
ti  >•>  wITl  be  prc^l'u-ed,  the  roots  >f  which  <«haU  have  th» 
pft  |  o*ty  r<>  p'ted. 

8L  the  preceding  rule,  an  equation  may  be  changed 
inU.  aii  .tl  cr.  which  has  it*  r>  ots  eitlur  all  positivr  >r  all 
tuvnliv*;  '  ut  i*  is  chiefly  uaed  in  preparing  cubic  and  bi- 
.padnili"  epVi-  n*  for  solution,  by  transforming  them 
iot«.  .f  ^  of  tl.«  *anie  degree,  but  which  want  their 
atunJ  Uriu. 

I>i  y  ■>-]>*- +  -(s  +  r-Q  be  any  eubic  Kjuation;  if  we 
«.i'«.litutt  v  +  ii  for  x.  the  equation  u  -han/ed  Into  th< 

f- fiimltig 

r*+*»  J  yL*         +''  ) 

-r  r  ) 

N  iw,  tint  t'ii-i  oqn.tioii  m*>  want  itn  k-c-ond  term,  it  is 
itiW  tli n  wt  h  w;  only  to  -iipi-**  2r  -ry>-0,  or  »- 

-'f  i  ir  this  wtiiuptlui  b»iiM  made,  u.d  the  \*lue  of  n  j 

•IllvthuUd  in  t'i.  Me*ii.n.<  t.mu..  th<*  Mention  become*  , 


or.  putting  -^  +  g-«,  and+^-^  +  r-r',  the  Mi 

equation  may  stand  thus, 

y»  +  j> +  ✓-<>. 
85.  In  general,  any  equation  whatever  may  be  trans- 
formed into  another,  which  shall  want  its  second  term,  by 
the  following  rule. 

Divido  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  of  the  pro- 
posed equation  by  the  exponent  of  the  first  term,  and  add 
tho  quotient,  with  its  sign  changed,  to  a  new  unknown 
quantity;  the  sum  being  substituted  for  the  unknown 
quantity  in  the  proposed  equation,  a  new  equation  »ill  be 
produced,  which  will  want  the  second  term,  a*  required. 

By  this  rule  any  adfected  quadratic  equation  u.«y  bs 
readily  resolved ;  for  by  transforming  it  into  an jtLer  crea- 
tion which  wants  the  second  term,  we  thus  reduce  iU  solu- 
tion to  that  of  a  pure  quadratic.  Tbu«,  if  the  quadratic 
equation  x'-Sx  +  G-  Obc  proposed;  by  suUtitutmgy  +  J 
for  x.  we  find 

-5,-7  -0,ory»-J-0. 
+  0) 

Hence  y -  *  '„  %nd  since  x-y  rj,  therefore  r -*',  +  •, - 

+  3.  or  +  2 . 

?6.  Instead  of  taking  away  the  second  term  from  an 
equation,  any  other  term  may  be  mhde  to  vanish,  by  an 
assumption  similar  to  that  which  has  been  employed  to 
take  away  tho  second  term.  Thus,  if  in  Art  84  we  assume 
S»a  +  2yn  +  q  -  0,  >>y  resolving  this  quadratic  eqnatioL,  a 
value  of  u  will  be  found  which,  when  substituted  in  tha 
equation,  will  cau*.  the  third  term  to  vanish;  and,  by  the 
resolution  of  a  cubic  equation,  tho  fourth  term  may  be 
taken  away;  rvi.d  so  on. 

87.  Anothor  specie*  of  transformation,  of  use  in  ths 
resolution  of  equations,  is  that  by  which  an  equation,  hav- 
ing tho  co»fuctenta  of  some  of  its  terms  expressed  by  frac- 
tional au-ntiliea,  is  changed  into  another,  the  coefficient* 
of  which  are  all  integora. 

Let  xs+^x,+  ?x  +  --  0  denote  an  equation  to  be  so 
n       b  t 

transformed,  and  let  us  assume  y  -  obex,  and  therefore 
«  -  *  .  then.  It  substitution,  our  equation  become* 

.nd  multiplying  tho  whole  equation  by  aWe*,  we  hsve 
y1  +  bcj,y*  +  o,6e3'/y  +  aWcV  -  0  . 
Thus  we  have  an  equation  free  fr  ru  fractions,  while  at 
tho  same  time  the  coefficient  of  the  highest  power  'f  tb# 
unknown  quantity  is  unify,  a*  before. 

cxuMplet  of  thx  Traus/onuatiot.  iO-c/  Solttioi.  «/  Ef*>  *i 
whef  certain  relctfi-HU  am>*>jtt  0-t  tvolt  tt>e  Kiva 

Ex.  1.  If  a,  b,  c  an-  the  iooU  of  tho  conation  x*  -  *'  ♦ 
2x  -  3  -  0,  to  form  tho  equation  of  which  the  roots  ere 

(1.)  a  +  b,  6  +  c,  e  +  a. 

Let  y  be  at.y  ><M  root  of  the  icquired  c^iati-  n;  pot 
y-.i  +  fcfc-x-l-x  (Art  79),  and  the  velno*  of  »  will 
be  the  roots  of  the  e.,ua«en  re-^uir-u,  which  is  theniure 

(l  -y)'-(l-y)s  +  '-0  -r)-s-0. 

u  y._2yi+3y4.t-0. 
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Let 


16      3  rt 


Js  the  equation  required. 

(3.)  a\  o»,  e». 

If  y  -  x\  the  values  of  y  ore  a*,  ft*,  c*.    Accordingly  we 
require  to  thiow  tho  given  equation  into  a  form  which 
involves  no  odd  powers  of  *.    Thia  is  done  as  follows : 
**  -  *»  +  2*  -  3  -  x(x»  +  2 )  -  (*»  +  3)  -  0 ; 
*(*»  +  2)-*J  +  S. 

y»  +  3y»-2y-9-0. 

'  «•  a*' 
y.^-f  andy»  +  y.-|y-U0 


(*•) 
Let 


is  the  equation  required, 

Ex.  2.  Two  roots  of  tho  equation 

**  -  16x»  +  86x»  -  176*  + 105  -  0 
are  1  and  5.    Find  the  other  roots. 

The  quantity  on  the  left  hand  ddo  of  the  equation  is 
(Art  78)  divisible  by  (*  -  IX*  -  5),  or  by  x>  -  6x  +  5. 

The  quotient  is  **- 10*4-21,  which,  being  put  -0, 
gives  3  and  7,  tho  roots  required. 

Ex.  3.  The  equation  x»  -  4*»4-*4-r-0  has  one  root, 
S ;  find  r  and  the  other  roots. 

Write  3  for  *,  then  r-6,  and  tho  equation  may  bo 
written 

(.-3X*»-*-2)-0, 
which  gives  x  -  2 ,  x  -  -  1 . 

Ex.  4.  The  equation  x*  +  *1  - 16*  -  18  -  0  has  two  root*, 
of  the  form  +  a ,  -a;  find  them. 

If  we  write  -  *  for  *,  wo  get  the  equation 
*»-sr'-16x  +  lG-0, 
which  has  also  two  roots,  -  a,  +  a,  .'.**-  o*  is  a  common 


of  the  two  quantities.    But  x*  -  16  is  easily  found 
to  be  a  common  measure  of  tho  two  quantities,  .'.  a  -  4 . 
Ex.  5.  Tho  roots  of  tho  equation 

<c3-6*,+  llx-6-0 

are  in  arithmetical  progression;  find  them. 

If  a,  a  +  b,  a  +  2b  be  the  roots,  their  sum  is  3(a  +  6), 
£«.,  three  times  tho  middle  root  But  (Art  79)  their  sum 
ii  6,  .-.  a  +  6-2, 

also  «(a  +  6)(a  +  2i)-6, 

Le.,  c(4-a)-3,a*-4a  +  3-0, 

a-l,a-3. 

Ex.  6.  The  thrco  roots  of  tho  equation  x*  -  7x*  + 1 6x 
—  8  —  0  are  in  geometrical  progression ;  find  them 

Let  a,  ar,  ar3  bo  tho  roots;  then  their  product  is  {arf, 
.'.  (ar? - 8,  and  ar- 2,  .%  their  sum  a  +  or  +  or* - 7, 
which  givea  o  -  1 ,  r  -  2 , 

and  1  2,  4  are  tho  roots. 

8«cr.  XL— SonmoM  or  Come  Equation* 
88.  Cubic  equations,  like  all  equations  above  tho  first 
degree,  are  divided  into  two  classes :  they  are  said  to  be 
pun  when  they  contain  only  one  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity,  and  adjected  when  they  contain  two  or  more 
wers  of  that  quantity. 

Pore  cubic  equations  are  therefore  of  this  form,  x*  - 125, 
x»-  -27,  or,  in  general,  x*-r;  and  hence  it  appears 
at  a  value  of  the  simple  power  of  tho  unknown  quantity 
may  always  be  found  without  difficulty,  by  extracting  the 
cube  root  of  each  side  of  the  equation;  thus,  from  the  first 
of  the  three  preceding  examples  wo  find  x  —  4-5,  from  tho 
second  *  -  -  3,  and  from  the  third,  x  -  \Jr. 


It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  only  value  which 
*  can  have  in  the  cubic  equation  **  -  r,  or  putting  r  -  e*, 
Xs  -  e*  =  0,  is  this  one,  •  -  e;  but  since  x*  -  c*  may  be  re- 
solved into  these  two  factors,  x-e  and  x*  +  ex  +  e*,  it  fol- 
lows, that  besides  the  value  of  *  already  found,  which 
results  from  making  the  factor  x  -  c  -  0,  it  has  yet  other 
two  values,  which  may  be  found  by  making  the  other  fac- 
tor x^cx-He1- 0;  and  accordingly,  by  resolving  the  qua- 
dratic equation  x*  +  car-  -e1,  wo  find  these  values  to  be 

-e+V^3?                           -HV^3       - 1  -  -/  -  3 
and  ,  or  eand  e . 

that  any  cubic  equation  of  this  form, 
-  e»  -  0,  has  these  three  roots, 


.3  -i-yTTa 
-*»•  1  c; 


the  first  of  which  is  real,  but  tho  two  last  are  imaginary. 

If,  however,  each  of  tho  imaginary  values  of  *  be  raised 

to  the  third  power,  the  same  results  will  be  obtained  as 

from  tho  real  value  of  x;  the  original  equation  Xs  -  c*  -  0 

may  also  be  reproduced,  by  multiplying  together  the  three 

.  ,  -l+v'-S  , 

factors  x-e,  *  e,  and  x  -  c . 

89.  Let  us  now  consider  such  cubic  equations  as  have 
all  their  terms,  and  which  are  therefore  of  this  form, 

*»4-A*,  +  Bx  +  C-0, 
where  A,  B,  and  C  denote  known  quantities,  either  posi- 
tive or  negative. 

It  has  been  shown  (Art  84)  how  an  equation  having 

the  second  term;  therefore,  assume  *-y-  ^  ,  as  directed 

in  that  article;  then,  by  proper  substitution,  the  above 
will  be  changed  into  another  of  this  form, 

jr'  +  jy  +  r-O, 

q  and  r  denote  known  quantities,  whether  positive 
or  negative ;  now  the  roots  of  this  equation  being  found, 
it  is  evident  that  those  of  tho  former  may  be  readily 

of  tho  assumed  equation  z-y--. 


obtained  by 

fore,  tho 
jr  -  v  + 1,  and  it  becomes 

<»  +  3A  +  3«1  +  i) 

4-ov 


f  +  W  +  r-0,  let  us 


0. 


Thus  we  have  a  new  equation,  which,  as  it  involves 
two  unknown  quantities,  »  and  r,  may  be  resolved  into  any 
two  others,  which  will  simplify  the  determination  of  those 
quantities. 

Now,  it  appears,  that  the  only  way  in  which  wo  can 
divide  that  equation  into  two  others,  so  as  to  simplify  tho 
question,  is  the  following  : 

•*  +  i»  +  r-  0. 

(3w  +  jX»  +  »)-°- 
Hence,  we  must  cither  suppose  that  »  +  «-0,  or  that 
3w  +  q  -  0 ;  but  tho  former  supposition  cannot  be  admitted 
without  supposing  also  that  y-0;  therefore  wo  must 
adopt  tho  latter.    So  that  to  determine  »  and  t  we  have 


3?i  +  o  -  0,    «*  +  rl  +  r-  0. 

From  the  first,  we  find  w  ' , and . . sV  J*  •  This 

reduces  the  second  equation  to  a  quadratic  in  v\  viz. 
/  +  r*»  -  |J  - 0,  the  solution  of  which  equation  is 
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and  y-  »  +  i   

Thus  we  have  obtained  a  value  of  the  unknown  quantity 
jr,  in  term*  of  the  known  quantities  q  and  r;  therefore  the 
equation  is  resolved. 

90.  But  this  is  only  one  of  three  values  which  y  may 
Let  us,  for  the  soke  of  brevity,  put 

A-  -jr  +  jJ&Tp,  B-  -  Jr-  VST^P. 

-i+v^3 


a- 


fi- 


S 

-1-V*=S 


and  put 


Then,  from  what  has  been  shown  (Art  88),  it  is  evident 
that  v  and  i  have  each  these  threo  values, 

»-  yATv-«         /S  •/A; 

i-  l/li,  s-a^B,  i-/8  >/B. 
To  determine  the  corresponding  values  of  »  and  i,  we 

must  consider  that  ra-         J/ATT.   Now  if  we  observe 

that  a/3  - 1,  it  will  immediately  appear  that  v+j  has  these 
three  values, 

•  +        »/A  +  «/B7 

»  +  s-ayA  +  /3»^ 

»  +  «-/3  */A  +  a  »/B, 
which  are  therefore  the  three  values  of  y. 

Tho  first  of  tkese  formula  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Cardan's  rule;  but  it  is  well  known  that  Cardan 
was  not  the  inventor,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to 
Nicholas  Tartalea  and  Scipio  Ferrous,  who  discovered  it 
much  about  the  same  time,  and  independently  of  each 
other.    (See  the  Historical  Introduction.) 

The  formulas  given  above  for  the  roots  of  a  cubic  equa- 
tion may  be  put  under  a  different  form,  better  adapted  to 
the'  purposes  of  arithmetical  calculation,  as  follows ; — 

Because  w-  -\,  therefore  i- -|x^  -  -  -f^ ■  hence 


•/A-i^  : 


VA 


:  thus  it  appears  that  tho  three  values 


of  jr  may  also  be  expressed  thus : 


91.  To  show  tho  manner  of  applying  these  formulas,  lot 
it  be  required  to  determine  *  from  the  cubic  equation 
•»+3x»+8»-13-0. 
As  this  equation  has  all  its  terms,  the  first  step  towards 
its  resolution  is  to  transform  it  into  another  which  shall 
want  the  second  term,  by  substituting  y  - 1  for  x  as 
directed  (Art.  84).    The  operation  will  stand  thus : 
*S-y»-3y*  +  3y-  1 
+  3x*-    +  3y*-6y  +  3 
+  9x  -  +  9y  -  9 

-13-  -13 
.♦.  adding  these,  the  transformed  equation  is 

y»  +  6y-20-0, 
which  being  compared  with  the  general  equation, 

y'  +  Ty  +  r-O, 
gives  q  «■  C,  r  -  -  20 ;  hence 

A-y_ir+  VSF+P-v'lO  +  V108". 


therefore  the  second  formula  of  last  article  gives  j« 

VlbTvhE-  Jfi—^;  but  as  this  expression  in- 

volves  a  radical  quantity,  let  the  square  root  of  108  be 
taken  and  added  to  10,  and  the  cube  root  of  the  sum 

found;  thus  we  have  ^10  +  ^108- 2-732 

therofore     ,    8  --^-,.730. 

xAo+vloe  2732  ' 
one  of  the  values  of  y  to  be  2732  -  732  -  2 . 
In  finding  the  cube  root  of  the   radical  quantity 

^108,  we  have  taken  only  its  approximate  value, 


to  have  the  expression  for  the  root  under  a  t* 
and  in  this  way  we  can  always  find,  as  near  as  we 
please,  the  cube  root  of  any  surd  of  the  form  a+  Jb, 
where  6  is  a  positive  number.  But  it  will  sometimes 
happen  that  the  cube  root  of  such  a  surd  can  be  expressed 
exactly  by  another  surd  of  the  same  form;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  present  case,  it  appears  that  the  cube  root 
of  10  -r  „/T08  is  1+  J3,  as  may  be  proved  by  actually 
raising  1  +  J3  to  t  h  e  third 

8  »  8(1 -V3) 


-  -(1-  J3)}  so 


1  +  V3  (1-V3)(1W3) 
that  y-  1  +  JZ  + 1  -  J$-  2,  as  before. 
The  other  two  values  of  y  will  be  had  by  substituting 

1  +  Jl  and  1  -  J3  for  {/A  and       in  the  second  and 

VA 

third  formula!  of  last  article,  and  restoring  the  values  of  a 
and  p.    We  thus  have 


-1W-3 

y  a — 

+  7^9. 


x  (l  +  Ji)  + 


-1-^3 


x  (1  +  JS)  + 


-l+V-3 


x(l-  V3)--l 


_2  1         1  S 

So  that  the  three  values  of  y  are 

+2,     -i+V^9,     - 1  -  VTo ; 

and  since  *  -  y  -  1,  the  corresponding  values  of  x  are 
+  1,       -2+  J^~9,  -2-^9. 

Thus  it  appears  that  one  of  the  roots  of  the 
equation  is  real,  and  the  other  two  imaginary. 

The  two  imaginary  roots  might  have  been  found  other- 
wise, by  considering  that  since  one  root  of  the  equation  is 
1,  the  equation  must  be  divisible  by  *-l  (Art  78). 
Accordingly,  the  division  being  actually  performed,  and 
the  quotient  put  —  0,  we  have  the  quadratic  equation, 

**-r4x  +  13-.0; 

the  same  imaginary 


which  gives  x-  -  2  *  J -9, 
as  before. 

92.  In  the  application  of  tho  preceding  formuhe  to  the 
resolution  of  the  equation  y*  +  oy  +  r  =  0,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  the  square  root  of  ±q*  +  {r3 ;  now,  when  that  quantity 
is  positive,  as  in  the  equation  y3  +  6y  -  20  -  0,  which  was 
resolved  in  last  article,  no  difficulty  occurs,  for  its  root  may 
be  found  either  exactly  or  to  as  great  a  degree  of  accuracy 
as  we  please. 

As,  however,  the  coefficients  q  and  r  are  independent  of 
each  other,  it  is  evident  that  q  may  bo  negative,  and  such 
that  -.Vz3  is  greater  than  \ri.  In  this  case,  the  expression 
1';  T  +  4***  be  negative,  and  therefore  its  square  root  an 
imaginary  quantity ;  so  that  all  the  roots  appear  under  an 
imaginary  form.  But  we  are  certain  (Art  81)  that  every 
cubic  equation  must  have  at  least  one  real  root.  The  truth 
ia  that  roots  are  frequently  tool,  though  they  appear  und-r 
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an  Imaginary  form.  Tako,  for  instance,  the  equation 
y»  -  6y  +  4  -  0,  of  which  the  roots  are  found  to  bo 

y-   4/2  +  2  /Tj  +   1/2-2  J^l 

y-/s  1/2+ 27^1+0^2-  a  v^nr 

It  will  bo  found  by  actual  inrolution  that  the  imaginary 
expression^  3  +  2  ^-1  and  2  -  2  ^/^T  are  the  cubes  of 
-1+^-1  and  -1-,/Ti  respectively,  whence  by 
substitution  we  find 

jr-2,  jr-l+  J3,  andy-1-  ^3". 

03.  We  shall  now  prove,  that  as  often  as  the  roots  of 
the  equation  x*  +  qx  +  r-0  are  real,  q  is  negative,  and 
rrt*  greater  than  Jr»;  and,  conversely,  that  if  be 
greater  than  |r»,  the  roots  are  all  reel 

Let  us  suppose  a  to  be  &  real  root  of  the  proposed 
equation  - 

Then  xt  +  qx  +  r-O, 

And  a»  +  oa  +  r-0. 

And  therefore,  by  subtraction,  a*  -  a*  +  q(x  -  o)  -  0  ; 
hence,  dividing  by  *  -  a,  we  have 

a^  +  oar  +  a'  +  j-O. 

This  quadratic  equation  is  formed  from  the  two  remain- 
ing roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  and  by  resolving  it  wo 
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And  as,  by  hypothesis,  all  the  roots  are  real,  it  is 
evident  that  9  must  necessarily  be  negative,  and  greater 
than  Jo*  ;  for  otherwise  the  expression  *J  -  fa1  -  q  would 
be  imaginary.  Let  us  change  the  sign  of  q,  and  put 
j-^  +  rf;  thus  the  roots  of  the  equation  Xs  -  qx  +  r  -  0 
will  be 

o,  -Ja  +  Jd,  -\a-  Jdt 
and  here  d  ia  a  positive  quantity. 

To  find  an  expression  f or  r  in  terms  of  a  and  d,  let 
fa*  +  d  be  substituted  for  q  in  the  equation  a*  -  qa  +  f  -  0; 
we  thence  find  r  -  -  Jo*  +  ad ;  so  that  to  compare  together 
the  quantities  q  and  r,  we  have  these  equations, 

2-*o*  +  d,  r-  -\dt  +  ad. 

In  order  to  make  this  comparison,  let  the  cube  of  \q  be 
taken,  also  the  square  of  \r,  the  results  are 

y-frfi-iJd+iJ<Pi 

and  therefore,  by  subtraction, 

Now  the  square  of  any  real  quantity  being  always  positive, 
it  follows  that  3oXJa*  -  \df  will  be  positive  when  d  is  posi- 
tive; hence  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case  ,\<f  must  be 
greater  than  \r*,  and  that  ±9*  cannot  be  less_than  *r»,  un- 
less d  be  negative,  that  is,  unless  -  Ja  +  Ja\  -  {a  -  Jd, 
the  two  other  roots  of  the  equation  are  imaginary.  If  we 
suppose  d-  0,  then  t^t3  — r^;  and  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tions, which  in  this  case  are  also  real,  two  of  them  being 
equal 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  infer,  that  since  a  cubic 
hat  always  one  real  root,  its  roots  will  be  all  real 
as  q  ia  negative,  and        greater  than  Jr3;  and 
'  f,  that  in  this  case  the  formula  for  the  roots 
notwithstanding  their  imagin- 


94  Let  y*-oy  +  r-0  denote  any  equation  of  the 
form  which  has  been  considered  in  last  article,  namely, 
that  which  has  its  roots  all  real;  then,  If  we  put  a  —  -  \r, 


JV—J-?  -  Jr*  one  of  tho  root*,  as  expressed  by  the  first 
formula  (Art.  90)  will  be 

y-  XaTbj^i  +  yr~  b  7^*1. 

This  expression,  although  under  an  imaginary  form,  niuat 
(as  w  have  shown  in  last  article)  represent  a  real  quantity, 
although  wo  cannot  obtain  it  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
arithmetic 

The  case  of  cubic  equations,  in  which  tho  roots  arc  oU 
real,  ia  now  called  the  irrtdudblt  cat. 
It  ia  remarkable  that  the  expression 


«/a  +  6         +  y/a-bj-l, 

and  in  general,     

tfa  +  bj^i+  l/a-b^l, 

where  n  is  any  power  of  2,  admita  of  being  reduced  to 
another  form,  in  which  no  impossible  quantity  ia  found. 

Thus,  Ja  +  b  J~l  +  Ja  -  6 V^T  -  J 2a  +  2 

and  Va  +  6  7^1+  Va-6^1- 

V(  v'&T+ITTro5  +  2  t/af+P)  , 
as  is  easily  proved  by  first  squaring  and  then  taking  the 
square  root  of  the  imaginary  formulas.    But  when  *  is  3, 
it  does  not  seem  that  such  reduction  can  possibly  trke  place. 

If  each  of  the  surds  be  expanded  into  an  infinite  series, 
and  their  sum  be  taken,  the  imaginary  quantity  J  -  1 
will  vanish,  and  thus  the  root  may  be  found  by  a  direct 
process. 

Sacr.  XII. — Solutioh  or  Biquadratic  Equations. 

95.  When  a  biquadratic  equation  contains  all  its  terms, 
it  has  this  form, 

j^  +  Aj^  +  Bj^  +  Cr  +  D-O 

where  A,  B,  C,  D  denote  any  known  quantities  whatever. 

We  shall  first  consider  pure  biquadratics,  or  such  as  con- 
tain only  the  first  and  last  terms,  and  therefore  are  of  this 
form,  In  this  case  it  ia  evident  that  x  may  be 

readily  had  by  two  extractions  of  tho  square  root;  by  the 
first  we  find  x*  —  6*,  and  by  the  second  -r  =  6.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  one  of  the  values  which  x  may  have;  for  since 
*«-&«,  therefore  **-64-0;  but  x*-b*  may  be  resolved 
into  two  factors  x*  -  b*  and  x*  +  b1,  each  of  which  admits  of 
a  similar  resolution ;  for  ar1  -  6s  -  (x  -  b)(x  +  6)  and  **  +  4' 
-(*-&  J~l)(x  +  b  J~^\).    Hence  it  appears  that  the 

-6«-r 


equation  x*  -  i*  -  0  may  also  be 

(x-b)(x  +  b){x-b  J^l)(x  +  b  J~l)-0; 
so  that  x  may  hare  these  four  values, 

+  6,       -6,       +6^1,  -bj^l, 
two  of  which  are  real,  and  tho  others  imaginary. 

96.  Next  to  pure  biquadratic  equations,  in  respect  of 
easiness  of  resolution,  are  such  as  want  tho  second  and 
fourth  terms,  and  therefore  have  this  form, 

**  +  gx»  +  #-0. 

These  may  be  resolved  in  the  manner  of 
tions;  for  if  wo  put  y-*1,  we  have 

**  +  &  +  $-(>, 
from  which  we  find  y  -  lS^SESf  and 


97.  When  a  biquadratic  equation  has  all  its  terms,  the 
manner  of  resolving  it  is  not  so  obvious  as  in  the  two  for- 
mer cases,  but  its  resolution  may  be  always  reduced  to  that 
of  a  cubic  equation.    There  are  various  methods  by  which 
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such  a  redaction  may  be  effected.  The  following,  which 
wo  stlect  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  was  first  given  by 
Euler  in  the  Petersburg  Commentaries,  and 
plained  more  fully  in  his  Elements  of  Algebra. 

We  have  already  explained,  Art  92,  how 
which  is  complete  in  its  terms  may  be  transformed  into 
another  of  the  samo  degree,  but  which  wants  the  second 
term;  therefore  any  biquadratic  equation  may  be  reduced 
to  this  form, 

y*+/jy!  +  5y  +  r-0, 

where  the  second  term  is  wanting,  and  where  p,  q,  r,  do- 
ooto  any  known  quantities  whatever. 

That  we  may  form  an  equation  similar  to  the  above,  let 
us  assume  y  ■=■  Ja  +  Jb  +  Je,  and  also  suppose  that  the 
letters  a,  b,  e  denote  tho  roots  of  the  cubic  equation 

jj  +  P*3  +  Q*-B-0; 
then,  from  the  theory  of  equations  we  have 

a  +  b  +  c- -P,       ab  +  ac  +  bc-Q,  a&c-B. 
Wo  square  tho  assumed  formula 

y-  Ja  +  Jb  +  Je, 
and  obtain  ys-a  +  6  +  e  +  2(N'ai+  Jbe), 
or,  substituting  -  P  for  a  +  6  +  c,  and  transposing; 

jr*  +  P-2(  Jal  +  Jac  +  Jb7). 
Let  this  equation  be  aUo  squared,  and  we  have 

y*+  2Py«  +  P»  =  4{ab + ac  +  U) + 8(W5« + VoPe  +  VaS?) ; 
and  since  ab  +  ac  +  be-Q, 

and  Vi?K+Vot3c+^a5?='^R;(Vo+v^+Vc)-VB.y, 
the  same  equation  may  be  expressed  thus: 

y«  +  2Py1  +  Fl-4Q  +  8  vlf.y. 

Thus  wo  ->ave  the  biquadratic  equation 

y«  +  2Py»-8  VR\y  +  P»-4Q-0, 

one  of  the  roots  of  which  is  y  -  Ja  +  Jb  +  Je,  while  a,  b,  e 
are  the  roots  of  the  cubic  equation  »3  +  P*,  +  Q»-R-Q. 

98.  In  order  to  apply  this  resolution  to  tho  proposed 
equation  y*  +pyi  +  qy  +  r  -  0,  we  must  express  the  assumed 
coefficients  P,  Q,  R  by  means  of  p,  q,  r,  the  coefficients  of 
that  equation.    For  this  purpose,  let  us  compare  tho  cqua- 


y*+pyt  +  qy  +  r-0, 
y*  +  2Py»-8^iTy  +  P»-4Q-0, 
and  it  iinmodiately  appears  that 

2P-/>,     -8  jR-q,  P*-4Q-r 
an  J  from  these  equations  we  find 

8'   H       16  ' 
Hence  it  follows  that  tho  roots  of  tho  proposed  equation 
are  generally  expressed  by  the  formula 

y-  Ja  +  Ji  +  Je; 
where  a,  b,  e  denote  the  roots  of  this  cubic  equation, 

r2 ~T    16        64  W 

But  to  find  each  particular  root,  we  must  consider,  that  as 
the  square  root  of  a  number  may  be  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive, so  each  of  the  quantities  Ja,  Jb,  Je  may  have 
either  the  sign  +  or  -  prefixed  to  it;  and  hence  our 
formula  will  give  eight  different  expressions  for  the  root 
It  is,  however,  to  bo  observed,  that  as  tho  product  of  the 
■vhreo  quantities  Ja,  Jb,  Jc  must  be  equal  to  Jll  or  to 

-  i  ;  when  q  is  positive,  their  product  must  be  a  negative 
8 

quantity,  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  making  either 
nae  or  three  of  them  negative;  again,  when  q  is  negative, 


their  product  must  be  a  positive  quantity ;  so  that  ia  tbii 
case  they  must  either  b?  aO  positive,  or  two  of  them  mat 
bo  negative.  These  considerations  enable  us  to  dcter&iu, 
that  four  of  the  eight  expressions  for  the  root  belong  to  the 
case  in  which  q  is  positive,  and  the  other  four  to  that  is 
which  it  is  negative. 

99.  We  shall  now  give  the  result  of  the  preceding  in- 
vestigation in  the  form  of  a  practical  rule;  and  as  the 
coefficients  of  tho  cubic  equation  which  has  been  fotmd 
involve  fractions,  we  shall  transform  it  into  another,  m 

which  the  coefficients  are  integers,  by  supposing  i-J. 

Thus  the  equation 

r  +  %   +    16  64 
becomes,  after  reduction, 

*  +  2pvt  +  (p*-Ar)c-q'-0, 
it  also  follows,  that  if  the  roots  of  the  latter '  eqosaoe 

are  a,  6,  c,  the  roots  of  the  former  are  j ,  *  ,  J  ,  so  that 

our  rule  may  now  be  expressed  thus: 

Let  y*+pyt  +  qy  +  r  -0  be  any  biquadratic 
wanting  its  second  term.    Form  this  cubic  equal 

•»  +  2/7*»  +  0>«-4r)»-a,-Ol 

and  find  its  roots,  which,  let  us  denote  by  a,  6,  c 
Then  the  roots  of  tho  ] 

when  q  is  negative, 
wm\(-Jk-JS+St). 

100.  As  an  examplo  of  the  method  of  resolving  att- 


when  q  is  positive, 
y  =  J(-ya+V6  +  Vc), 


quadratic  equation,  let  it  be  required  to 
roots  of  the  following, 

**-25.r»  +  60x-3G-0. 
By  comparing  this  equation  with  the  general ; 
have  />=  -25,  q-  +60,  r-  -36;  hence 

2»-  - 50, ^-4r-  769,o» -3600, 

and  the  cubic  equation  to  be  resolved  is 

••-EOi^  +  Teg*- 3600-0; 

the  roots  of  which  are  found,  by  the  ruled  for  cuius,  to 
be  9,  16,  and  25,  so  that  Ja-  3,  Jb  -  4,  c-5.  No» 
in  this  case  q  is  positive,  therefore 

*=i(-3-4-5)«*  -0, 
«  =  «-3  +  4  +  5)  =  +3, 
«s=i(+3-4  +  5U  +2, 
x  =  i(  +  3+4-6)=+l. 

101.  Wo  have  now  explained  the  particular  rule  bj 
which  the  roots  of  equations  belonging  to  < 
four  orders  may  be  determined ;  and  this  is  the 
length  mathematicians  have  been  able  to  go  in  the  < 
resolution  of  equations;  for  as  to  those  of  the  fifth,  sod  £ 
higher  degrees,  no  general  method  has  hitherto  beta  f«u4 
either  for  resolving  them  directly,  or  reducing  than  K 
others  of  an  inferior  degree. 

It  even  appears  that  the  formula  which  express  the  recti 
of  cubic  equations  are  not  of  universal  application;  for  is 
one  case,  that  is,  when  the  roots  are  all  real,  they  beoce 
illusory,  so  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  then 
The  samo  observation  will  also  apply  to  the  formal*  let 
tho  roots  of  biquadratic  equations,  because,  before  thty  caa 
bo  applied,  it  is  always  necessary  to  find  the  roots  of  i 
cubic  equation.  But  both  in  cubics  and  in  biqusdnw 
equations,  even  when  the  formula  involve  no  imagiotrj 
quantities,  and  therefore  can  be  always  applied,  it  is  men 
convenient  in  practice  to  employ  other  methods,  which  n 
are  hereafter  to  explain. 
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Sect.  XITI. — Solution  of  Equations  in  which  certain 

RELATIONS  ARK  KNOWN  TO  EXIST  AMONGST  THE  BOOTS. 

102.  When  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  of  an  equation 
form  the  same  numerical  scries,  whether  taken  in  a  direct 
or  an  inverted  order,  as  in  this  example, 

*•  +  px*  +  qx*  +  px  + 1  -  0 , 
it  may  always  be  transformed  into  another  of  a  degree  de- 
noted by  half  the  exponent  of  the  highest  power  of  tho 
unknown  quantity,  if  that  exponent  be  an  even  number; 
or  half  the  exponent  diminished  by  unity,  if  it  be  an  odd 


The  same  observation  will  also  apply  to  any  equation  of 
this  form, 

«*  +  pax*  +  qa  V  +  pa*x  +  o*-  0 . 
103.  That  we  may  effect  the  proposed  transformation 
upon  the  equation 

x*  +  px* + q x*  +  px  + 1  -  0 , 
let  every  two  terms  which  are  equally  distant  from  the 
be  collected  into  one,  and  the  whold  bo  divided 


by  «»  then 


Let  us  assumo 


x*  +  I+p(*  +  i)  +  2  =  0. 


x^-rt-2. 


Thus  tho  equation  x*  +  ^  +p(x  +  ^)  +  j-0, 


becomes 


t*+jw  +  3-2-0 


1 


*+--*,  therefore  x*-zx  +  1  =  0. 


Hence,  to  determine  the  roots  of  the  biquadratic  equation 

x*  +  px*  +  qx*  +  px  + 1  -  0 , 
w«  form  the  quadratic 

s»+jw  +  g-2-0, 
and  find  its  roots,  which,  let  us  suppose  denoted  by  *'  and 
«"  ;  then  the  four  roots  of  the  proposed  equation  will  be 
found  by  resolving  two  quadratic  equations,  viz, 
a»-«'*+l-0,  **-*"x+l-0. 

104.  It  may  be  observed,  respecting  these  two  quadratic 
equations,  that  since  the  last  term  of  each  is  unity,  if  wo 
pat  a,  a'  to  denote  the  roots  of  the  one,  and  6,  6'  those  of 
the  other,  we  have  from  the  theory  of  equations,  aa'-l, 

and  therefore  o'  -  - ;  also  66'  -  1,  and  6'  -  \ :  now  o,  a',  6, 

b'  are  also  the  roots  of  the  equation 

x*+px*  +  qx*+px+\-0. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  proposed  equation  has  this 
property,  that  one-half  of  its  roots  are  the  reciprocals  of 
the  other  half ;  and  to  that  circumstance  we  are  indebted 
for  the  simplicity  of  its  resolution. 

105.  If  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  unknown  quantity 
in  a  reciprocal  equation  is  an  odd  number,  as  in  this 


+      + gxs  +  gx,+/w  +  l-  0, 

the  equation  will  always  be  satisfied  by  substituting  - 1 
for  x;  hence,  - 1  must  be  a  root  of  the  equation,  and 
therefore  the  equation  must  be  divisible  byx+1.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  the  division  be  actually  performed,  we  shall 
have  in  the  present  case 

x*  +  (p  - 1  )x*  -  (p  -  q  -  1  )r*  +  (/>  -  1  )x  + 1  -  0 , 

another  reciprocal  equation,  in  which  the  greatest  exponent 
of  *  is  an  even  number,  and  therefore  resolvable  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  explained. 

106.  As  an  application  of  the  theory  of  reciprocal  equa- 
tions, let  it  be  proposed  to  find  *  from  this  equation, 


where  a  denotes  a  given  number. 

Every  expression  of  the  form  x"  + 1  is  divisible  by  x  + 1 
when  n  is  an  odd  number.  In  the  present  case,  the 
numerator  and  denominator  being  divided  by  *•+  1,  the 
equation  becomes 

X*-Z*  +  X*-X+\ 

a* + 4X5  +  Qx* + 4jc  + 1 ~  "* 
and  this  again,  by  proper  reduction,  becomes 

(a  - l)x*  +  (4a  +  l)x*  +  (6a  -  l)x*  +  (4a  +  \)x  +  a  - 1  - 0 } 

.      „.  4a +1  6a-l 

and,  putting  — j ,  ff— JT] [ » 

x*  +  px*  +  qx*  +  px  + 1  -  0 ; 
a  reciprocal  equation,  resolvable  into  two  quadratics. 

Equations  which  have  Equal  Rooia 

107.  When  an  equation  has  two  or  more  equal  roots, 
these  may  alway.  be  discovered,  and  the  equation  reduced 
to  another  of  an  inferior  degree,  by  a  method  of  resolution 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  class  of  equations. 

Although  the  method  of  resolution  we  are  to  employ 
will  apply  alike  to  equations  of  every  degree,  having  equal 
roots,  yet,  for  the  Bake  of  brevity,  we  shall  take  a  biqua- 


x*  +  px*  +  q  x*  +  rx  +  *  =  0 , 
the  roots  of  which  may  be  generally  denoted  by  a,  I,  r, 
and  d.    Thus  we  have,  from  the  theory  of  equations, 
(x  -  aX*  -  6X*  -  c)(z  -  d)  m  x*  +  px*  +  qx*  +  rx  +  « . 
Let  us  put 

A  -  (x  -  a)(x  -  b)(x  -c),  A"  =  (x  -  aVx  -  e)(x  -  J) , 
A'  -  (x  -  a)(x  -  6)(x  -  d),  A'"  -  (x  -  6)(x  -  c)(*  -  d) : 
multiplication,  we  havo 

A  =x»-a; 

x-ale, 


A' 


»-o)  +al>\ 
-b  >  x*  +ae  > : 
-e  )     +be  ) 


:x*  —  a}     +  o6  ) 

-b\x*+ad\x-ahdt 
-d)     +  bd) 
A*=z»-a)  +ac) 

-e  }  x*+ad  \  x-acd, 
-d)     +  cd) 

-e  \  x*  +  bd\x-bcd; 
-d)  +cd) 

and  taking  the  sum  of  these  four  equations; 

A  +  A'+A"+A"'=4x»-3al     +  2a6 


-36 
-3d) 


,+2ae 
+  2<i<i 
+  26e 
+  ibd 
+  2cd 


•  x 


-  abo 

-acd 
-bed 


But  since  a,  b,  c,  d  are  the  roots  of  thfi  equation 

x1+px,+}x,+rx-M  =  0, 
we  have  -Z(<t+b+c+d)=>3p, 
2{ab  +  ae  +  ad  +  bc+bd  +  cd)^iq, 
-(abe+abd+acH-rbcd)  =  r; 
A  +  A'+ A"+ A"  =  4xs+3j*»+  iqz+  r. 
This  result  expressed  in  its  most  general  form  is  na 
follows  : — Let  A  represent  the  product  of  all  the  differences 
x  -  a,  &c,  except  one,  I A ,  the  sum  of  aH  such  products ; 
then  SA-rx—^4- (»-l)px~-'  +  (»- 2)qxmr'-t  Ac. 

108.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  proposed  biquadratic 
equation  has  two  equal  roots,  or  a  —  b;  then  x-o  —  x- A, 
and  since  one  or  other  of  these  equal  factors  enters  each 
of  the  four  products  A,  A',  A",  A'M,  it  is  evident  that 
A  +  A'  +  A"  +  A'",  or  4x»  +  3px*  +  2gx  +  r  must  be  divisible 
by  x-a,  or  *-6.    Thus  it  appears  that  if  the  proposed 
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h-\ro  two  equal  roots,  each  of  them  must  also  bo  a  root  of 
this  equation, 

4x»  +  3/jx*  +  2q x  +  r  -  0 ; 
for  when  the  first  of  these  equations  is  divisible  by  (x  -  of, 
the  latter  is  necessarily  divisible  by  *  -  a. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  proposed  equation  has 
three  equal  roots,  or  a  -  b  -  c ;  then,  two  at  least  of  the 
three  equal  factors  x-a,  x-b,  x  —  e,  must  enter  each  of 
the  four  products  A,  A',  A",  A"',  it  is  evident  that 
A  +  A'  +  A"  +  A'",  or  4x*  +  3/u-'  +  2qx  +  r  must  be  twice 
divisiblo  by  x  -  a.  Hence  it  follows  that  as  often  as  the 
proposed  equation  has  three  equal  roots,  two  of  them  must 
also  be  equal  roots  of  the  equation 

4xs  +  3^r*  +  27X  +  r-0. 

109.  Proceeding  in  the  same  manner,  it  may  be  shown, 
that  whatever  number  of  equal  roots  are  in  the  proposed 


«*  +  px*  +  jx*  +  rx  +  «  -  0 , 

they  will  remain,  except  one,  in  this  equation. 

4x»  +  3/vr*  +  2?x  +  r-0, 

which  may  be  derived  from  the  former,  by  multiplying 
each  of  its  terms  by  the  exponent  of  x  in  that  term,  and 
then  diminishing  the  exponent  by  unity. 

110.  Jf  we  suppose  that  the  proposed  equation  has  two 
equal  roots,  or  a  ■  6,  and  also  two  other  equal  roots,  or  c  •=  d, 
then,  by  reasoning  as  before,  it  will  appear  that  the  equa- 
tion derived  from  it  must  have  one  root  equal  to  a  or  b, 
and  another  equal  to  c  or  d ;  so  that  when  the  former  is 
divisible  both  by  (x-a)1  and  (x-c)f,  the  latter  will  be 
divisible  by  (x  -  a)  (x  -  e). 

111.  As  a  particular  example,  let  us  take  this  equation, 

x»-13x*  +  G7xs-17Lc1  +  216x- 108-0, 

ind  apply  to  it  the  method  we  have  explained,  in  order  to 
discover  whether  it  has  equal  roots,  and  if  so,  what  they 
are.  We  must  seek  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the 
proposed  equation  and  this  other  equation,  which  La  formed 
ajreeably  to  what  has  been  shown  (Art  109), 

5x«-52x»  +  201xs-  342x  +  216-0; 

and  the  operation  being  performed,  we  find  that  they  have 
o  common  divisor,  x»-  8x»  +  21x-  18,  which  is  of  the 
third  degree,  and  consequently  may  have  several  factors. 
Let  us  therefore  try  whether  the  last  equation,  and  the 
following, 

20x»  -  1 56x*  +  402x  -  342  -  0 , 

which  is  derived  from  it  by  the  same  process,  have  any 
common  divisor;  and,  by  proceeding  as  before,  we  find 
that  they  admit  of  this  divisor,  x  -  3,  which  is  also  a 
factor  of  the  last  divisor,  x*  -  8x*  +  21x  -  1 8 ;  and  therefore 
the  product  of  the  remaining  factors  is  immediately  found 
by  division  to  be  x*  -  6x  +  6,  which  is  evidently  resolvable 
utto  x-  2  and  x  -  3. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  common  divisor  of  the  original 
equation,  and  that  which  is  immediately  derived  from  it, 
is  (x  — 2)  (x-3)s;  and  that  the  common  divisor  of  the 
second  and  third  equations  is.  xr  3.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  proposed  equation  has  (x  -2)*  for  one  factor,  and 
(x  -  3)*  for  another  factor,  and  may  therefore  be  expressed 
thus,  (x-2p  (x-S)*-0.  The  truth  of  this  conclusion 
may  be  easily  verified  by  multiplication.  The  five  roots 
are  2,  2,  3,  3,  and  a  , 

112.  The  property  proved  in  Art.  107  enables  us  to 
establish  numerous  relations  between  tha^coefficients  and 
roots  of  an  equation,  in  addition  to  the  fundamental  one 
established  in  Art.  79,  such  as  the  following. — 

&c.- (x-a)  (*-*)(*-«)  4c. 


and  «x-'  +  (»-l)/>x^  +  (i»-2}7x*-,  +  At. 
(*-6)(*-c)...  +(x-oX*-e>...  + 
by  division 

«*-'  +  («-l)px»-*  +  (»-S)?*-'+  fa. 
x»+jtt— '  +  3**'+  Ac 

a— a    x-b  x-c 
1    8,    S.   8.  . 
x    x*    x*  x* 

where  S„  8*  S*  dec.,  are  the  sums  of  the  first,  need 
third,  ice,  powers  of  the  roots  of  the  equation. 
Multiplying  out  and  equating 


&c.  ■  Ac 

Sf+J>S,  +  2«  =  0 
8,+pS1+?Sl  +  3r  =  0 


Or 


Ex.  1.  As  a 
x»  +  ox  +  r-0. 


take  the  cubic 


St  =  0 
8,+3r  =  0 

B4  +  j8,-0 

The  last  may  be  written — 

S.  8,  8, 

6  ~*r~  a  *  a  • 

i.e.,  if  a  +  6  +  c-0,  then  wiD 

o»+b»+e»    a'  +  6»+c«  e?+V+* 

—  3  —  ' 

Sr+jSi  +  rS4-0,weget 

Bx-8,.1+8,  •  J. 

7  O  S' 
Ex.  2.  Take  the  biquadratic  equation 

x»+ji«  +  rx+#=0 


Or 


il-? 


+  4,  =  0 
+  3r  =  C 


S4  +  cS,  +  4«  =  0 
8,+jS,+rS,-0 

S.-S,.|  +  S,.f 

6  3*8' 
it.,  if  a  +  o  +  e  +  rf-O,  . 

a»+6»+e»+d»  a»+J»+e»+(P  o«  +  i»+<«+#. 
 1  3  i  

Equations  whosx  Boots  ulx  Ratioxax 

113.  It  has  been  shown  in  Art  79,  that  the  last  ton 
of  any  equation  is  always  the  product  of  its  roots  tabs 
with  contrary  signs.  Hence,  when  the  roots  are  rauoaiL, 
they  may  be  discovered  by  the  following  rale: 

Bring  all  the  terms  of  the  equation  to  one  side;  fod 
all  the  divisors  of  the  last  term,  and  substitute  them  suc- 
cessively for  the  unknown  quantity.  Then  each  dinta, 
which  produces  .a  result  equal  to  0,  is  a  root  of  tl» 
equation. 

Ex.  Let  x»-4x»-7x  + 10-0. 
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The  divisors  of  10,  the  last  terns,  are  1,  2,  5,  10,  each 
of  which  may  be  Ukeo  either  positively  or  negatively;  and 
these  being  substituted  succesaivelv  for  *  we  obtain  the 
following  results: 

By  putting  +  lforx,  1-  4-  7+10=  0, 
-1,  -1-  4+  7  +  10-  12, 
+  2,  8-  16-14+10=-I2, 

-2,  -8-  16+14+10=  0, 
+  5,       125-100-35+10=  '  0. 

Here  the  di vigors  which  produce  results  equal  to  0  are 
+  1,  -  2,  and,  +  5 ;  therefore  these  are  the  three  roota  of 
the  proposed  equation 


r.  XIV.  Solution  or  Equations  by  Approxi- 
mation 

114.  When  the  roota  of  an  equation  cannot  be  accu- 
rately expressed  by  rational  numbers,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  methoda  of  approximation ;  and  by  these  we 
can  always  determine  the  numerical  values  of  the  roots  to 
as  great  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  we  please. 

The  application  of  methods  of  approximation  is  rendered 
easy  by  means  of  the  following  proposition  : 

If  two  numbers,  either  whole  or  fractional,  bo  found, 
which,  when  substituted  for.  the  unknown  quantity  in  any 
equation,  produce  results  with  contrary  signs,  we  may 
conclude  that  at  least  one  root  of  the  proposed  equation 
is  between  those  numbers,  and  is  consequently  real 

Let  the  proposed  equation  bo 

*»-5x*  +  10x-15-0, 

which,  by  collecting  the  positivo  terms  into  one  sum,  and 
the  negativo  into  another,  may  also  be  expressed  thus, 


x»  +  10x-(5x*  +  15)-0; 

thenyto  determine  a  root  of  the  oquation,  we  must  find 
such  a  number  as,  when  substituted  for  x,  will  render 

r«  +  10x-5x»  +  15. 

Let  us  suppose  x  to  increase  and  to  have  every  degree 
of  u-iguitude  from  0  upwards  in  the  scale  of  number; 
then  x*  +  lOx  and  5x*  +  15  will  both  continually  increase, 
but  with  different  degrees  of  quickness,  as  appears  from 
the  following  table  : — 

Successive  values  of  x;  0,   1,   2,   3,     4,     5,     6,  Ac. 

 of  x»  +  10x;  0,  11,  28,  57,  104,  175,  276,  dec. 

 of  5x»  +  15;  15,  20,  35,  60,   95,  140,  195,  4c 

By  inspecting  this  table,  it  appears  that  while  *  increases 
from  0  to  a  certain  numerical  value,  which  exceeds  3,  the 
positivo  part  of  the  equation,  or  x*  +  lOx,  is  always  less  than 
tho  negative  part,  or  5x*  +  15 ;  so  that  the  expression 

x»+10x-(5x*  +  15)  orx'-Sx'  +  lOx-lS 
must  necessarily  be  negative 

It  also  appears,  that  when  x  has  increased  beyond  that 
numerical  value,  and  which  is  evidently  less  than  4,  the 


positive  part  of  the  equation,  instead  of  being  less  than  the 

icrefore  the  expression 


negative  part,  is  now  greater,  and  therefore 

x»-5x*  +  10x-15 

is  changed  from  a  negative  to  a  positive  quantity. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  some  real  and 
determinate  value  of  x,  which  is  greater  than  3,  but  less 
than  4,  and  which  will  render  the  positive  and  negative 
parts  of  the  equation  equal  to  one  another ;  therefore  that 
value  of  x  must  be  a  root  of  the  proposed  equation  ;  and 
as  what  has  been  just  now  shown  in  a  particular  case  will 
readily  apply  to  any  equation  whatever,  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  is  obvious. 

115.  From  the  preceding  proposition  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  discover,  by  means  of  a  few  trials,  the  nearest 
i  to  the  roots  of  any  proposed 


and  those  being  found,  we  may  approximate  to  the  roots 
continually,  as  in  the  following  example : 

x«-4*»-3x  +  27-0. 

To  determine  the  limits  of  the  roots,  let  0,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
be  substituted  successively  for  x;  thus  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing corresponding  results : 

Substitutions  for  x,  0,  1,  2,  3t  4, 
Results,  +27, +  21, +  5, -9, +  15. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  equation  has  two  real  roots, 
one  beUcen  2  and  3,  and  another  between  3  and  4. 

That  we  may  approximate  to  the  first  root,  let  us  sup 
pose  x-2  +  y,  whore  y  is, a  fraction  less  than  unity,  aud 
therefore  its  second  and  higher  powers  small  in  com- 
parison to  its  first  power :  hence,  in  finding  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  y,  they  may  be  rejected.    Thus  we  have 

**=  +16  +  32y,  4c. 
-4x»=-32-48y,  &a 
-3x  -  -  6-3y 
+  27  =+27 


Hence  0  =     6  -  l&y  nearly, 

and  y--5--26;  therefore,  for  a  first  approximation  we 
have  x- 2-26. 

Let  us  next  suppose  x-  2  26  +  y* ; .  then,  rejecting  as 
before  the  second  and  higher  powers  of  y  on  account  of 
their  smallneaa,  and  retaining  three  decimal  places,  we  have 

y'  -  j^yyo  "  O075'  and  x  -  2-26 +y  -  2  2675.  This  value 

of  »•  is  true  to  the  last  figure,  but  a  more  accurate  value 
may  be  obtained  by  supposing  x- 2-2675+ y",  and  pro- 
ceeding as  before. 

116.  The  method  we  have  hitherto  employed  for  approxi- 
mating to  the  roots  of  equations  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  method  of  tucctitivt  substitution*,  and  was  first 
proposed  by  Newton.  It  has  been  since  improved  by 
Lagrange,  who  has  given  it  a  form  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  showing  the  progress  made  in  the  approximation 
by  each  operation.  This  improved  form  we  now  proceed 
to  explain. 

Let  a  denote  the  whole  number  next  less  to  the  root 
sought,  and  ^  the  fraction,  which,  when  added  to  a,  com- 
pletes the  root ;  then  «- a  +  jj .  li  this  value  of  x  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  proposed  equation,  a  new  equation  involving 
y  will  be  had,  which,  when  cleared  of  fractions,  will  neces- 
sarily have  a  root  greater  than  unity. 

Let  6  be  the  whole  number  which  is  next  less  than  that 

root ;  then,  for  the  first  approximation,  we  have  x  —  a  +  \ 

But  6  being  only  an  approximate  value  of  y,  in  the  seme 
manner  as  a  is  an  approximate  value  of  x,  we  may  suppose 

y  -  b  +  i ;  then,  by  substituting  b  +  \  for  y,  we  shall  have 

a  new  equation,  involving  only  y',  which  must  be  greater 
than  unity.  *  Putting  therefore  V  to  denote  the  next  whole 
number  less  than  the  root  of  the  equation  involving  y',  we 

have  y-b+p;  and  substituting  this  value  in  that  of  c, 

the  result  is 

»-«+• 

I 

for  a  second  approximate  value  of  x. 

To  find  a  third  value,  we  may  tako  /-i'  +  p,  and  so 
on,  to  obtain  moi 


I.  —  7* 
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Sect.  XV. — IwDrrzRifLNATi  Problems. 

117.  When  the  conditions  of  a  question  are  such  that 
the  number  of  unknown  quantities  exceeds  tho  number  of 
equations,  that  question  will  admit  of  innumerable  solu- 
tions, and  is  therefore  said  to  be  indeterminate.  Thus,  if 
it  be  required  to  find  two  numbers  subject  to  no  other  limi- 
tation than  that  their  sum  be  10,  we  have  two  unknown 
quantities  x  and  y,  and  only  one  equation,  vis.  x  +  y  —  10, 
which  may  evidently  be  satisfied  by  innumerable  different 
values  of  ■  and  y,  if  fractional  solutions  be  admitted.  It 
is,  however,  usual,  in  such  questions  as  this,  to  restrict 
values  of  the  numbers  sought  to  positive  integers,  and 
therefore,  in  this  case,  we  can  have  only  these  nine  solu- 

x-1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9; 
y-9,8,7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,1; 

which  indeed  may  be  reduced  to  five;  for  the  first  four  be- 
come the  same  as  the  last  four,  by  simply  changing  *  into 
f,  and  the  contrary. 

118.  Indeterminate  problems  are  of  different  orders, 
according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  equation  which  is 
obtained  si tor  all  the  unknown  quantities  but  two  have 
been  eliminated  by  means  of  the  given  equations.  Those 
of  the  first  order  lead  always  to  equations  of  this  form, 

ax  +  by  -  c, 

where  a,  b.  e,  denote  given  whole  numbers,  and  «r,  y,  two 
numbers  to  be  found,  so  that  both  may  be  integers.  That 
this  condition  may  bo  fulfilled,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
coefficients  a,  b,  have  no  common  divisor  which  is  not  also 
a  divisor  of  c;  for  if  a  —  md  and  b  —  me,  then  ax  +  by  —  mdx 

+  mey  —  <r,  and  dx  +  ey-  — ;  but  d,  t,  x,  y,  aro  supposed  to 

be  whole  numbers,  therefore  ~  is  a  whole  number ;  hence 

st  must  be  a  divisor  of  c 

We  proceed  to  illustrate  the  manner  of 
terminate  equations  of  the  first  order,  by 
examples. 

Ex.  L  Given  2x  +  3y  -  25,  to  determine  x  and  y  in  whole 

positive  numbers. 

.  86  —  3v 

From  the  given  equation  we  have  x  =  — - — *  —  1 2  -  y  - 

tp.    Now,  since  x  must  be  a  whole  number,  it  follows 

that  ^S""  mnjrt  bo  a  whole  number.    Let  us  assume  ^— - 

■  2 
-  then  y  -  1  +  2»;  and  x  -  11  -  3r,  where  ■  might  be 
any  whole  number  whatever,  if  there  were  no  limitation  as 
to  the  signs  of  x  and  y.  But  since  these  quantities  are 
required  to  be  positive,  it  is  evident,  from  the  value  of  y, 
that  t  must  bo  cither  0  or  positive,  and  from  the  value  of 
x,  that  it  must  be  lens  than  4;  hence  s  may  have  these 
three  values,  0,  1,  2,  3. 

If  tm  0,       s-1,       s-2,  s-8; 

Then/*"11'      *'8'       *"5'  '-2. 
\y-  1,      y-3,       y-6,  y-7. 

Ex.  2.  It  is  required  to  find  all  the  possible  ways  in 
which  X60  can  be  paid  in  guineas  and  moidores  only. 

Let  x  be  the  number  of  guineas,  and  y  the  number  of 
moidores.  Then  the  value  of  the  guineas,  expressed  in 
shillings,  is  21x,  and  that  of  the  moidores  27y;  therefore, 
from  the  nature  of  the  question,  21x  +  37y  -  1200,  or, 
dividing  the  equation  by  3,  7x  +  9y  -  400 ;  hence,  proceed- 
ing as  before,  we  obtain 

y-7,-3, 
x-61  -9». 

From  the  value  of  x,  it  appears  that  *  cannot  exceed  6, 
and  from  the  value  of  y,  that  it  cannot  be  le&s  than  1. 


[iNDXTIftMHUTI  ?E0B 


if.-  1,  J,  S,  4,  5,  «, 
«- 62,  43,  34,  25,  16,  7. 
y-  4,  11,  18,  25,  32,  89. 


119.  In  the  foregoing 
x  and  y  have  each  a  deter 
and  this  will  evidently  be  the  case  as  often  as  the  proposed 
equation  is  of  this  form,  ax  +  by  —  c  If,  however,  b  bt 
negative,  that  is,  if  the  equation  be  of  this  form,  ox-it 
-c,  or  ax- 6y  +  c,  we  shall  have  questions  of  a  different 
kind,  admitting  each  of  an  infinite  number  of  solution, 
these,  however,  may  be  resolved  in  the  same  manner  as  lbs 
preceding. 

120.  If  an  equation  were  proposed  involving  thru 
unknown  quantities, Max  +  by  +  a-d,  by  transposition wt 
have  ax  +  by  -  d  -  a,  and,  putting  d  -  a  -  c',  <xx  +  &v  -  f . 
From  this  kst  equation  we  may  find  values  of  x  and  y  of 
this  form, 

m  —  mr  +  nJ,  y  -  w  r  +  *V, 
or  x  -  tnr  +  n(d  -  «),  y  —  m'r  +  n  (d  -  a); 

where  s  and  r  may  be  taken  at  pleasure,  except  in  so  bt 
as  the  values  of  x,  y,  t,  may  be  required  to  be  all  positive, 
for  from  such  restriction  the  values  of  .•  and  r  may  be  con- 
fined within  certain  limits  to  be  determined  from  the  gives 
equation. 

121.  We  proceed  to  indeterminate  problems  of  the  leoood 
degree :  limiting  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  for- 
mula y*  —  a  +  6x  +  ex*,  where  x  is  to  be  found,  so  thst  r 
may  be  a  rational  quantity.  The  possibility  of  rendering 
the  proposed  formula  a  square  depends  altogether  upon  the 
coefficients  a,  b,  c ,  and  there  are  four  cases  of  the  problem, 
the  solution  of  each  of  which  is  connected  with  some  peca- 
liarity  in  its  nature. 

Com  1.  Let  a  be  a  square  number;  then,  putting  f  far 
a,  we  have  y*  -  +  ox  +  ex*.  Suppose  «/y*  +  6x  +  cr,-y* 
su;  then  gt  +  bx  +  cz1-gx  +  2ymx  +  si'x*,  or  Ax  +  cr'- 
2jmx  +  »y,  that  is,  b  +  cx-2gm  +  n*x;  I 


Com  2.  Let  e  be  a  square  number— then,  puttirg 
Ja  +  bx  +  ght-n+gx,  we  find  a  +  bx + -  ■»»  +  2«»$* 


>  m*  +  'Zmgx 


hence  we  find 
bt*  - 1 


+pJx*,  or  a  +  bx' 

Com  3.  When  neither  a  nor  e  is  a  square  number,  jet  ii 
the  expression  a  +  bx  +  ex*  can  be  resolved  into  two  simple 
factors,  as  /+  gx  and  A  +  kx,  the  irrationality  may  be  taken 
away  as  follows  :  ^ 

Assume  Ja  +  bx  +  cx*  -  J(J  +  gx)  (k+tx)-  «</+«»), 
then  (/+?x)(ATXx)-»V+^w)^  or  A  +  Ax -«*(/+**)  J 
hence  we  find 


and  in  all  these  formula  m  may  be  taken  at  pleasure. 

Cote  4.  The  expression  a  +  bx  +  cx1  may  be  transformed 
into  a  square  as  often  as  it  can  be  resolved  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  is  a  complete  square,  and  the  other  a  prodsrt 
of  two  simple  factors;  for  then  it  has  this  form,  r:  - y. 
where  p,  q,  and  r  are  quantities  which  contain  no  pcrver 
of  x  higher  than  the  first.  Let  us  assume  Jp*  +  or -;>■*■ 
mq;  thus  we  have  p*  +  qr  —  p*  +  2mpq  +  my  and  r- 2*? 
+  m*g ,  and  as  this  equation  involves  only  the  first  paw 
of  x,  we  may  by  proper  reduction  obtain  from  it  I 
values  of  x  and  y,  as  in  the  three  foregoing  cases. 

The  application  of  the  preceding  general  methods  of  i 
lution  to  any  particular  case  is  very  i 
fore  conclude  with  a  single  example 
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Ex.  It  is  required  to  find  two 
sum  is  a  given  square  number. 

Let  a*  be  the  given  square  number,  and  x*,  y*,  the  num- 
bers required;  then,  by  the  question,  x3  +  y3-aJ,  and  y  m 

«/a*  -  jr.  This  equation  is  evidently  of  such  a  form  as  to 
be  resolvable  by  the  method  employed  in  case  1.  Accord- 
ingly, by  comparing  -Ja1  -x*  with  the  general  expression 

Jy'  +  ax+cx*,  we  have  ff-a,  6-0,  c-  -  1,  and  substi- 
tuting these  values  in  the  formula,  and  also  -»  for  +m, 
we  find 

n»+l   y  n»+l 
a-»»  +  l;  tnere  results  *-2»,  y-n*-l,  a  =  n»+  1. 
i  if  r  be  an  even  number,  the  three  sides  of  a  rational 
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ar  — 


-**©,-l»©,  +  1-    Mr  1x5,111 

odd  number,  they  become  (dividing  by  2)  r,  ~^ ,  • 

For  example,  if  r  ■»  4 ;  4,  4  - 1,  4  + 1,  or  4,  3,  5  are  the 
■ides  of  a  right-angled  triangle;  if  r-7,  7,  24,  26  are  the 
of  a  right-angled  triangle. 

XVL — Thxoekms  of  Expansion. 

1.  Binomial  Theorem. 

r  122.  To  demonstrate  this  theorem,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  expansion  of  (a  +  x)m  in  the  form  P  +  Qx  + Ax* 
+  Bx*  +  &c,  we  shall  first  find  P  and  Q;  and  then  de- 
termine the  other  coefficients  A,  B,  Arc  in  terms  of  P 


I    (l.J(«  +  x)-{a(l+|)}--a-(l+|)", 

it  being  vntumed  that  the  power  of  a  product  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  powers  of  the  factors,  whatever  be  the 

index. 

(2.)  Let  n  be  a  whole  number.  Since 


■■fx* 

t+  Arc; 

if  we  assume  (1  +  x)"-1  - 1  +  (n  -'1)  x  +  &c,  and  multiply 
both  sides  by  1  +  x,prt  shall  obtain  ( 1  +  x)"  —  1  +  nx  +  4c ; 
whence  our  induction  is  complete  to  prove  that  the 
numerical  of  coefficient  x  is  the  same  as  the  ind 


We 


(3.)  Let  »  be  a 


(1+  »£-  1+Qx  +&c 
(1+  x)?-(l-rQ*  +&c.y , 
or,  l+/w+&c.-  l+jQi  +  dtc  (Ca*e2.) 

(4.)  1/  »  be  negative  -  -  ■» 

—  1  -  mx  +  &c.  by  division. 

Hen co,  generally  the  numericaV coefficient  of  x  is  the  same 
as  the  index. 

To  obtain  A,  6,  &c,  in  terms  of  the  first  and  second 
terms,  we  break  up  x  into  two  parts,  y,  *,  which  enables 
us  to  write  the  expression  1  +  x  in  two  different  ways  : 
1st,  retaining  tbe  parts  of  x  in  connection;  2d,  dissevering 
them.  In  tbe  first  form  we  simply  multiply  out.  and 
thus  exhibit  a  result  not  dependent  on  the  properties  of 
an  index,  except  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  first  and  second 
rms.    Tn  the  second  form  we  apply  the  properties  of  an 


index  to  every  term.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  latter 
form,  bearing  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  pro- 
perty of  an  index  than  the  former,  is  more  detorminato 
than  the  other.  The  comoarison  of  the  two  results  com- 
pletes the  demonstration. 

L  (l+x)«-(l+y-M)* 

=  l+n(y+f)  +A(y+*)>  +  B(y  +  «),+&* 
el  +  ny+Ay1  +Bys  +Ac 
+  ns  +  S  Ay« + 3  Byh  +  &o 
+4c  +&c 


IL  (l+*)*=0+V+«}*  =  (l  +  «+v)\ 

-(i+.r(i+IiL)" 


-(!+»)"  j 


1  + 


ny 


i+s  +  (T+i? 

-  (1 + •)■ + n(l  +  i)-'y + A(l + *)-V + &«. 

-  1+ny         +  Ay*+4c 

+  ns + n(n  -  l>y  +  A(»  -  2>y» + Ac. 

+  &C  +  &C  +&C. 


Now,  as  these  two  expansions  are  the  expansions  of  tha 
thing  in  the  same  form,  the  coefficients  of  «,  ty,  ry*, 
4c,  must  be  the  same  in  both.    Comparing  them,  we  get 

n  =  71,  2A-n(n-  1),  3B - A(n - 2). dec 
.       A    "feli)   ti    A(n-2)  „(n-l)(n-2) 
..  i.j    '  3      "  1.2.3 

«&c  m  Sec. ;  and  finally,  whatever  n  be, 

(Iv^lW^v^ji^il 

Cor.  1.  If  n  is  a  positive  whole  number, '  the  series  is 
finite,  since  every  term  after  the  (n  +  l)th  will  involve  n  -  n 
as  a  factor.  '  > 

Cor.  2.  Since  the  coefficients,  when  the  index  is  a  whole 
number,  are  the  results  of  simple  multiplic 
necessarily  whole  numbers,  i.e.,  any  such 

W^<*.  ^1^"   ^  is  a  whole  number  when  n  is  such 
1.2.3 

Cor.  3.  The  sum  of  the  numerical  coefficients  is  2*,  for 
it  is  equal  to  (1  + 1)*,  as  will  appear  if  we  write  1  for  x. 

Cor.  4.  The  sum  of  the  coefficients  in  the  even  places 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  in  the  odd.  This 
will  appear  if  we  write  -  1  in  place  of  x. 

Cor.  5.  If  the  index  is  a  whole  number,  the  coefficients 
from  the  end  are  the  same  as  those  from  the  beginning ;  for 
they  occur  at  the  beginning  of  (x  + 1)*  in  the  same  positions 
as  at  the  end  of  (1  +  x)m. 

Cor.  6/  The  product  1 . 2. 3 ....  r  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  the  abbreviated  form        With  this  notation  the  coeffi- 


cient of  x*  in  (1  +  x)"  may  be  written— -^—j  • 

Cor.  7.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  coefficients  of 
of  x"  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  x)*\ 


(l+x)-isthe 
and  is  equal  tof{^- 


+  &C 

-l-2x  +  3x*-4x*  +  &c 
generally     (1  +x)"--l  -  nx +  '&^  x*  -  &c 

and  (1 -*)-•- l+*x-r^+01>  x»  +  &c 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x1  in  (x  +  **  +  **  I  * 
+  x»  +  x»r«. 
The  expression  may  be  written 


iguiz 
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{*G^)},-^^^(1-^(1-lr)", 

-«*<1  -  2*«+*"Xl  +  2*  +  3*»  +  lx*  +  &i) 
The  coefficient  required  ia  therefore  that  of  *»  in.  the 
lost  factor,  viz.  6. 

Ex.  3.  Findthesumof  1  +  2n  +  3^  +  4  ^Z^SzS 

+  &0. 


[theorems  or  ttrixttat 


By  writing  1  +  1  for  2,  1  +  2  for  3,  &c,  thia  series  may 
be  broken  np  into  the  aum  of  1  +  »  +  +  && 

and  a+i^  +  Aa 

The latter fc.{i+ti+'fe=lttzS  +  4i  J 
.♦.  the  aum  required  ia       2-+ a^. 

4.  Find  the  aum  of  l  +  i.  +  i^  +  fco. 
Multiply  by  ■  + 1 ;  the  product  ia 

r   ^   1.8  1.8.8     T  Q 

.'.  the  sum  required  ia   — • 

i»+ 1 

fo.  5.  If  *,  denote  the  product  «(#  -  1)(«  -  2)  . .  . 
(t-r+l)  whatever  be  r,  and  a  aimilar  notation  be  applied 
toy,  and  (*  +  y),  then 

*r  -H-^J-I  +  ^f^'r-iy*  +  *«• 

We  have  (1  +  of  - 1  +  *fi  +  ^  «*  1-  »'  +  ** 

(l+ay-l+yja  +  ^a'  +  Aa 
(l+a)'+»- their  product 
But  (l+«)*+»-l+(*  +  y)1«  +  ^'««  +  &c. 
Equating 


—  1  +HX 


of  a*  in  the  two  expressions  for 
d  multiplying  by  1  .  2  ...  n,  the  required 
result  ia  obtained. 
Ex.  6.  If  *  and  n  be  less  than  1,  then  (1  +  *)•<  (1  +  «). 

For  ( 1  +  xT  - 1  +  n* + '^-^  +  

.Bx.  7.  On  the  same  hypothesis  (1  +  *)"< 

Prove  that  (1  +  *)-  >  1  -  nx  exactly  aa  in  the  hut 
example. 

Ex.  8.  If  »<1;  »>r<r  +  l;  then  (l+x)*>the  aum 
of  the  first  r+ 1  terms  of  the  expansion;  and  <  the  aum 
cf  the  first  r  + 2  terms. 

Ex.  9.  The  difference  between  the  sums  of  the  squares 
of  the  even  coefficients  of  the  expansion  of  (I  +  *)",  when 
n  is  an  oven  whole  number,  and  the  aum  of  the 

.  JL 

of  the  odd  coefficients  ia  (  -  l)f 


But 


J> 

2.  Loynrithmie  Theorem. 
123.  The  definition  of  a  logarithm  ia  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  an  index  or  exponent  (Art  21)  viz. — the  logarithm 
of  a  product  is  equal  to  (ha  rum  of  the-  logarithms  of  the 
factors.  8uch  being  the  case,  we  are  at  liberty  to  employ 
the  definition,  either  in  the  form  first  given,  or  in  the 
algebraio  form  a*  -  •  p.  In  thia  last  form  a-  is  called  the 
logarithm  of  y  to  the  index  or  base  a.  The  base  of  the 
common  or  tabular  logarithms  ia  10. 


124.  Before  proceeding  to  the  demonstration  of  lit 

theorem  by  which  a  logarithm  ia  expressed  in  the  for*  d 
a  series,  it  may  be  as  well  to  illustrate  the  denaitioaM 
applied  to  common  logarithms. 

1st,  Since  1  is  the  logarithm  of  10,  we  may  iaqoifi  d 
what  ia  $  the  logarithm;  if  we  resume  the  form  lO'-y, 
and  write  }  for  *,  we  have  to  inquire  what  ia  y. 

10*-y,10*xl0*-y». 

10ixl0*-10^  (del) -10, 
y»-10andy,-  ^10-3 .  1622777, 

so  that  the  number  of  which  ^  is  the  logarithm  is  not  t 
whole  number,  but  a  fraction  lying  between  3  and  3$. 

In  the  same  way,  we  may,  but  with  great  labour,  sastf- 
tain  the  numbers  of  which  any  given  fraction  it  tat 
logarithm 

2d,  The  definition  will  evidently  enable  us  to  obtais  i 
large  number  of  logarithms,  when  a  few  hare  beeonx 
known.  For  example :  Given  log  2  -  .  30 103  to  bid 
log  4  and  log  5. 

Log5-log^-logl0-log2 
-1 -log  2-.  69897. 

If  in  addition  to  log  2,  log  3  be  known,  we  can  fia!  i 
vast  number  of  others.    For  example  :  Given— 

Log  3-.  47712  to  find  log  6  and  log  72. 
Log  6-log  2x3-log  2  +  log  3-.  77815, 
Log  72-log  8x9-3  log  2  +  2  log  3-1.85733. 

125.  To  expand  log  (1  +x)  in  terms  of  *. 

Since  log  1  —0;  the  expansion  must  commence  with  tlx 
first  power  of  x,  the  coefficient  of  which  will  depend  m 
the  radix  or  base.  This  coefficient  we  shall  detonaiiw 
afterwards  for  the  common  logarithms.  In  the 
we  shall  denote  it  by  A. 

Let  then  log  (1  +  *)- A*  +  Bx»  +  Cx*  +  &e. 

Put  y  +  s  for*;  then 

L      Log  (H-y+*)=A(y+s)  +B(y+s)»+4cc 
-Ay  +6/  +  Cy+Ac 
+As  +8Bys+3Cy«i  +  &c. 
+&c  +&c 

IL        Log  (l+y+s)«log  (l  +  y)(l+ri-^ 

=  loga+»)+lo8(l  +  ^-f) 
-Ay  +  By*  +  && 

*!+• 
+  &c 

=  Ay  +  By*+&c 
+  A3(l-y  +  y»-Jtc.) 
+  &c 

Equating  coefficienta  of  z,  yt,  y*r,  it,  in  the 
there  results 


A- A,  2B-  -A,  3C-  -A 
log(l+*)-A(»- j  +  y-ic) 

126.  Cor.  If  x  -  <»  -  I,  where  a  is  the  base  of  the  rjtieB, 

have  l-A{a-l-^(a-l)»+&c  J 

This  expansion  of  log  (1+x)  is  not  convergent,  i* 
the  terms  do  not  diminish  as  we  advance,  but  the  oootrtrj, 
when  x  ia  any  whole  number  greater  than  1.  We  can.  how- 
ever, readily  obtain  from  it  a  converging  series  far  the  dif- 
ference between  the  locanthtns  of  the  consecutive  numbc* 


we 
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lur         log(l+x)-A(x-  5+4* J 

k^(l-,)-A(-X-£-&C.) 
.-.    k*(l+x)-lc«(l-«)-2A(x+£  +  £  +  &c.) 

Now  log(l+,)-log(l-.)-logJ-±^ 
and  x 
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r  has  to  be  found,  so  that  ^  shall  be  the  quotient  of 

„„„,„,,;,.,  1   1+11 

consseutivo 


This  gives 


u 


^    u  \  2u  + 


Su+1 


2i»+i '  3  (au+1)1 

127.  To  apply  this  formula  to  the  calculation  of  com- 
mon logarithms,  we  will  commence  by  finding  from  it 
of  the  system  for  which  A- 1.   In  this 


L        Ifn-l.log  2-2{^.i+&c  J 

-.  693,  147,  2. 

1  U«-4,  log5-log4  +  2{i+J.ii+&c} 

-1.609,437,9. 
Hence         log  10 -log  2  + log  5 

-2.302,585,  1. 

This  system,  for  which  A  - 1  is  the  so-called  Napierian 
system,  which  assumes  no  base,  but  defines  a  logarithm  to 
bo  such  that  the  increment  of  the  number  shall  be  the 
product  of  the  number  by  the  increment  of  the  logarithm. 
In  this  system  the  number  of  which  the  logarithm  is'l  is 
2 .  718 ....  and  is  generally  designated  by  the  letter  a 

To  pass  from  Napierian  logarithms  to  common,  we 
observe  that  if  «*-10»— n;  *  is  the  logarithm  of  n  to  the 
base  f,  and  jr  to  the  base  10.  Now,  taking  the  Napierian 
logarithm  of  each  side  of  this  equation,  we  obtain  x- 
f  Nap.  log  10. 

01  9  "Nap.  log  10"a.  302,  osSTl  * 

-xx  .4342944819 
-xx  .  4343  very  nearly. 

This  multiplier,  which  was  previously  denoted  by  A,  is 
called  ihe  modulut  of  the  common  system  of  logarithms. 
A  celebrated  calculator  of  the  last  century,  Mr  A.  Sharp, 
found  it  to  be 

•43429448190325182765112891891660508229439700 
6803666566114454. 

For  further  details  on  the  construction  and  use  of  loga- 
rithmic tables,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Article  on 


modulus  ot  the  system  of  logarithms  whose  base  Is  c  • 
call  it  r.  We  have  now  to  determine  B,  C,  Ac,  in  terms 
of  r,  from  the  form  of  expansion 

a'  - 1  +  rx  +  Bx1  +  Cx»  +  Ac. 

Write  jr  + 1  is  place  of  x ;  then 

L  a»+*  =  l+r{j+s}     +B(y +•)«+<** 

-i+nr  +By»  +&c 

+rs  +  2Bys+&a 
+&c 

IL  =  of  x  a*   -fl  +  ry  +  By»+&c.) 

x(l  +r*  +  B**  +&c) 
-1  +rg  +  By»  +&c 
+  rs  +rV+rBy»»  +Ao. 
+ Ac 

Equating  coefficients  of  s,  ys,  yh,  &c,  in  L  and  IL 
we  get 

r-r,  2B-r»,  3C-rB,  S»i. 
B-l^'C-rsT3'*9 


«--l  +  rx  +  - 
129.  Now, 


l.ri.i.i 

«  is  such  (Art  127)  that  «-  1  - 
i  («-l)»  +  Ac.  -  1,  and  r-a  -  1  -  [(a- 1)«  +  Aa,  what 
ever  o  bo,  it  follows  that  when  «  takes  the  place  of  a,  r 


L 


S--1+X  +  - 


and 


i.aTi.a.» 

-2.71828182845904ft... 


Again 
but  since, 


3.  Exponential  Theorem. 

128.  It  is  now  required  to  expand  <r*  in  terms  of  x. 
1.  Write l  +  a-~ 
the.  result  Is 

{l+(a-l)}'-l+x(a-l)  +  ^>(a-l)«  +  &c 

Hen  the  only  term  which  does  not  contain  x  is  1 ;  and 
the  coefficient  of  x 
is  easily  seen  to  be 

a-l-|(a-l)«  +  ^(a-l)»-&a 

Thus  will  seem  (Art.  126)  to  be  the  reciprocal  of  the 


✓  -l+r  +  — +  <kc 
«*-l+rx  +  ^  +  &a 
a-l  +  r  +~  +  <X0. 

1.8  • 
-** 

From  this  equation  we  have  r-Nap.  log  a,  a  result 

QuUainCQ  DCIOrOfc 

130.  We  may  approximate  directly  to  the  value  of  • 
when  a -10,  thus 


so  that  the  coefficient  of  x  in  Q"  is  -r. 

Now  (^"-(l+i"1)'.  whence  (**  l28>  *" 
cient  of  « in  Qj  is 

h-sg-'HO-')'-* 

•••  -i-S*i(»-SM(»-3r*» 
-MOW** 


-2.302... 


Ex.  L  To  find  the  value  to  which  (l  +  £j 
an  ss  becomes  larger  and  larger. 
By  the  binomial  theorem 


igmz 
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For»  is  evidently  >  1.   If  then  we 


P  Q 


my  that  (l         approaches  the  value  1  +x  + -p^  +  &c 
or  e",  as  m  becomes  larger  and  larger. 
**  2'      +      aPProach<*to<-  (l  -  ^)  asmincreases 

^.3.»--J(»-l)-  +  ^(,.2).-&a 

-1.2...» 
when  » is  a  whole  number. 

^-i+(«-n*+%^+&a 
Now  I.  («--l)*-«--,»<rw-*+^L,-)ec^._&a 

1*1 

Bnt  «--l-l  +  «  +  ^  +  &c._i_,+^  +  &a 

.*.    IL        («*-l)"-*»+^t-+«  +  &a 
Equating  coefficient*  of  x"  in  I.  and  II.,  we  get 
»'        "("-!)•  ,  n(n-l)  (»-8)» 
l.8...a"l.8...»+    1.8  fTT^i"*0"1 
which  is  the  required  result 
Cor.  When  r  is  less  than  n, 

n'-n( n - 1  y  +  &=£(n  - 2 y - 4c  - 0 . 

.fix.  4.  The  logarithm  of  a  number  to  the  base  a'  is 
a  mean  proportional  between  its  logarithms  to  the  bases 

If  *,  y,  s,  are  the  logarithms  to  the  three  bases  in  order, 
we  have 

(«•)•-«'-<««). 
nx  -y 

consequently  x*  -  y*. 

.fix.  5.  «•  >  1  +  x,  whatever  be  x. 

If  x  be  positive,  or  if  it  be  negative  and  leas  than  unity, 
the  expansion  may  be  thrown  into  the  form 

'-1+*+n8-H)+&* 

'  term  of  which  after  1  +  x  is  positive. 
(\-n) 


Ex.  6.  #•>! 
For 

Hence 


•*>l+x.\  e->l  +  - 
m*>(l+ny 

e.2*>S* 

*>«  «       •  -  • 

en'  >(l+ny 


and,  by  multiplication,  s"|n>(l  +n)-. 
Ex.  7.  If  n  be  a  whole  number  >  e,       >(»  + 
By  the  demonstration  of  .fix.  6, 

«•><«+.)• 
But  n>e    .:  n*+,>(l4»)'. 

fix.  8  Tf       -  fa  +  1 )",  (hen  H  >  1  <« 


»>1<* 


+  4a 

bvthsbvp. 


2n  +  3»* 


-2  +  a  series  of  positive 
thesia  n<  2,  which  is  absurd, .-.  »>2. 
Taking  the  Napierian  logarithms  el  each  aids  of  tk 

equation  we 
kg»-l- 

<1 

•  •  s<«, 
.fix  9.  Nap.  log«>l-J<»-l. 

-*i-»-i+!(l-!)%M 
■*•>»-;■ 

And  because  when  x  >  1,  x<  1  +  (*  - 1)  +  — - 


log  z<x-  1  ; 
when  «•<  i,         log  x  -  log  (1  -  fc) 

--{l-x  +  J(l-x)»  +  Aa{ 
-x-l-i(l-x)«-&a 


Ex.  10.  Nap.  log  x 


to  2-  f>-  1>  at  i 


Sect.  XVII. — Continued  Fractions. 
131.  Every  quantity  which  admits  of  being  _ 
by  a  common  fraction  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  form  of 
what  is  called  a  continued  fraction*    The  nature  of 


Let  the  fraction  be  ?4^,  or,  which  is  the  same,  3+ 


14159 


14169 
1CXXXK) 

1 


100000' 

Since  100000  -  7  x  14159  +  887,  thereto 

14189   1  __a  314159 

7x14159+887 


/  +  141S9 


and  — — —  -  3  ♦ 

100000 


7  +  nT65* 


By 

tinuing  the  process,  we 
314159    -    1  . 


the  fraction  jJJJ,  in  the 


may,  aodeoe 


»  +  l+i  +  l 
4 

By  an  operation  in  all  respects  the  same  as  hat  I 
just  now  performed,  may  any  proper  fraction  whattvet  rt 
reduced  to  the  form 

1 


and  it  is  then  called  a  continued  fraction. 

132  When  the  root  of  any  equation  is  found  trtat 
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method  explained  in  Art.  116,  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  i»  evidently  expressed  by  a  continued  fraction. 

For  if  «be  the  root  sought,  we  have  *-o  + J,        +  p 

r*-  »'  +  r*-*"+pf.  **  *her*  «»  6.  *c  ^oto 
the  whole  numbers,  which  are  next  less  than  the  true 
values  of  *,  y,  y',  y",  4c    If,  therefore,  en  the  value  of  * 

we  substitute         for  y,  it  becomes 


Again,  if  in  this  second  value  of  *  we  substitute  V  + 
for  f,  it  become 


6  + 


And  so  on  continually, 

133.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  what  manner  the  inverse  of  the 
preceding  operation  is  to  be  performed,  or  a  continued  frac- 
tion reduced  to  a  common  fraction. 

The  fractions  which  result  from  omitting  portions  of  a 
continued  fraction  are  termed  the  eonvergenU  to  that  free- 

—     i  ! 
Thusj  if  the  fraction  be  ^  +—    1  ;  — is  the  first 

°»    a,  °» 

the  second,  4c 


a,  <4+l 

134.  The  principal  practical  application  of  the  properties 
of  continued  fractions  is  to  approximate  to  the  value  of  o 
given  fraction.  The  proposition  on  which  this  application 
depends  is  the  following  : — 

Nofixutitn  in  term*  equally  Imo  can  give  to  good  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  value  of  a  fraction  at  a  convergent  to  the 
continued  fraction  which  expreuet  it  doe*. 

To  demonstrate  this  proposition,  it  is  requisite  to  estab- 
lish three  preliminary  propositions,  which  we  shall  do  very 
briefly. 

135.  (l.).If B  denote  the  nth  convergent,  or  the  re- 
duced fraction  which  results  from  stopping  at  a.,  and  reduc- 
ing, then  p^.,  -  o^.p.  +p*-, ,  q^,  -  a,+Ig.  +  ?_, . 

Since  no  denominator  can  be  multiplied  by  itself,  the  re- 
duced fraction  must  give  />.  -      +  R 

Now  P.fl  is  obtained  by  writing  o,  +  ~  for  a*  and 
reducing, 

J>.+i  -         A  +  B)  +  A  -  o^.  j».  +  A ; 
ve.,  the  multiplier  of  any  a  is  the  previous  p,  and  the  other 
term  is  the  multiplier  of  a  in  the  previous  convergent, 
hence  the  proposition. 

136.  .(I)**?.- If. 

This  is  at  once  obtained  by  eliminating  am+l  from  the  two 
equations  of  last  article. 

137.  (3.)  The  successive  convergent*  are  alternately  greater 
and  less  than  the  complete  fraction,  and  each  convergent 
approaches  nearer  in  value  to  it  than  the  preceding. 

If  A  denote  the  complete  denominator  «Vm  +  dec ;  *  the 

;  then  «  m**+f~* ;  and  by  subtract 
and        from  u  in  this  form,  it  will  be 


seeu  at  once  that  the  results  have  different  signs,  and  that 
tn«  latter  difference'is  the  larger. 

^Jjj8.  We  are  now  able  to  prove  the  proposition  enun- 


Let  *  bea  fraction  nearer  to  «  than       ;  then  since 
3  j.ti 
tho  convergent*  are  alternately  tco  great  and  too  small ; 

,  ^ ,  ^  ,  must  be  in  order  of  magnitude. 

If  the  first  be  the  greatest, 

&±!  _  £•  >?  _  &  ( 

9»+i    9«    9    J. " 
Reducing  and  applying  Prop.  2,  there  result*  q >o.+). 
Similarly  by  inverting  the  fractions,  it  may  be  proved 

expected. 

The  relative  sidereal  periods  of  Venus  and  the  earth  are 
i24,70O  days  ami  365,256  days.    The  continued 
which  expresses  the  quotient  of  these  numbers  is 


determine  when  a  transit  of  Venus  may  be 


The  fifth  convergent  is 


B 

u 


.     .    .  235 
the  sixtli  —  • 
38i 

1 


On  account  of  the  smallness  of  — ,  the  former  is  a  very 

close  approximation,  i.e.,  8  years  and  13  sidereal  periods 
of  Venus  are  very  nearly  equal. 

In  consequence  of  this,  a  transit  occurs  after  one  period 
of  8  years,  and  then  again  not  till  after  235  years  have 
be*n  completed. 

The  last  pair  of  transits  at  the  descend!  ug  node  occurred 
in  1769,  1777  ;  and  at  the  ascending  node  in  1639,  1647. 

The  next  pair  will  accordingly  occur  at  the  latter  node 
in  1874  and  1882.  The  days  of  transit  will  be  December 
8  and  December  6,  respectively. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  periods  of  probable  recurrence  of 
eclipses  of  the  sun. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  occur  whenever  the  place  of 
the  new  moon  is  within  about  13s  of  the  line  of  nodes. 
Now,  the  interval  between  two  new  moons  is  29  5306 
days  j  and  the  mean  synodic  period  of  the  earth  and  the 
line  of  nodes  is  346*6196  days.  The  proportion  of.  the 
latter  of  these  numbers  to  the  former,  reduced  to  a  con- 

47   233  . 

tinned  fraction,  gives  as  convergents  —  ,  — ,  set 

Hence,  after  47  lunar  months,  things  have  come  nearly 
to  their  original  position,  and  after  223  lunar  months,  very 
nearly.  This  latter  period,  termed  the  tarot,'  has  been 
known  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  enabled  the  Chal- 
dean shepherds  to  predict  the  return  of  eclipses.  It  amounts 
to  18  years  and  10  or  11  days.  Thus,  there  was  a  total 
eclipse  on  the  18th  Jury  1860 ;  adding  18  years  11  days, 
we  get  for  an  eclipse  29th  July  1878.  If  we  add  47 
lunations  or  1388  days,  we  get  6th  March  1864,  on  which 
day  there  was  an  eclipse. 

This  period  of  1388  days,  multiplied  by  5,  make*,  exactly 
19  years— a  period  which  is  designated  as  the  cycle  of 
Melon,  giving  eclipses  which  occur  on  the  same  day  of  tLe 
month.  Thus,  eclipses  happened  18th  July  1841  and 
18th  July  1860,  and  another  will  happen  18th  July  1879. 

Ex.  3.  The  fraction  given  (Art  131)  represents  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter.  By 
taking  the  first  two  tennis  we  have  x-  3  +  4  —  V  nearly; 
and  this  is  the  proportion  which  was  found  by  Archimedes, 

Again,  by  taking  the  first  three  Urms.  we  hav» 

,-3  +  s  .  1      -3  +  ;" 


7  + 


15 


16 
106' 


333 
106* 


which  is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  former. 
And,  by  taking  the  first  four  terms,  we  1 
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which  is  the  proportion  assigned  by  Metina. 
Ex.  4.  The  mean  tropical  year  consists  of  S65 '2422642 

The  fraction  '2422642,  reduced  to  a  continued  fraction, 
gives  as  successive  convergents 

1    1    1    39     47     331  . 
4'  20'  33'  161  1  101 '  1325' 

To  make  the  civil  year  approximate  to  the  tropical,  1 
(cap  year  in  4  (the  Julian  Calendar)  servea  but  imperfectly. 
7  leap  years  in  29  would  be  inconvenient.  _  The  Gregorian 
Calendar,  now  in  use,  is  based  on  combining  the  fractions 

^andj,  by  doubling  tho  numerator  and  denominator 

of  the  former,  and  trebling  those  of  tho  latter,  and  tidding 

97 

them  respectively.    The  resulting  fraction  is  — ,  giving 

97  leap  years  in  400  years,  instead  of  100  as  the  Julian 
does.  This  diminution  of  3  leap  years  in  400  years  is 
produced  periodically,  by  causing  years  which  indicate  the 
completion  of  centuries  not  to  be  leap  years  unless  the 
number  of  centvriea  ia  divisible  by  4.  Thua,  1900  will 
not  be  a  leap  year. 


Pktt.  XVIII.— ; 


Combinations,  and 
Probabilities. 

139.  Hitherto  wehavo  supposed  the  letters  of  tho  alphabet, 
a,  b,  e,  &a,  to  stand  for  arithmetical  quantities  of  some  kiud 
or  other.  Now  we  have  to  employ  them,  as  in  geometry, 
to  represent  magnitudes  or  objects,  auch  aa  pens,  pencils, 
&&,  and  to  investigate  .the  numbers  of  flifforcnt  ways  in 
which  a  given  act  of  them  can  be  grouped  according  to  a 
certain  law. 

1'ermutatioM  are  their  arrangements  in  a  line,  reference 
being  had  to  tho  order  of  sequence ;  thua  ab  and  ba  are 
the  two  permutations  of  a  and  b;  combination*  are 
their  arrangements  in  groups,  without  reference  to  the 
order  of  sequence;  thus  abe  is  a  combination  involving 
a,  b,  and  e ;  and  hoc  is  tho  samo  combination,  both  con- 
sisting simply  of  a,  b,  and  e  grouped  together. 

Prop.  1.  To  find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things 
i  1 ),  two  and  two  (2),  three  and  three,  ice,  together. 

Set  asido  a,  and  lay  down  the  other  things  in  a  line ; 
place  a  before  each  of  them  in  succession,  and  you  obtain 
ub,  ae,  ad,  &c,  it.,  n  -  1  arrangements,  each  containing 
two  things,  with' a  first. 

In  the  same  way  you  can  form  n  -  1  arrangements, 
each  containing  two  things,  with  b  first  The  same  is  tme 
of  each  of  the  other  letters,  and  as  there  are  n  of  them,  the 
total  number  of  arrangements  of  the  n  thinga,  two  together, 
ia»(n-l). 

Again,  lay  aside  a,  and  group  the  other  n  —  1  things, 
two  together;  as  we  have  just  shown, there  are(n  —  1)  (»  —  2) 
such  groups.  Place  a  before  each  of  them,  and  there  will 
be  formed  (»— lW»-2)  arrangements,  each  containing 
three  things,  with  a  first;  and  there  can  be  no  more 
arrangements  with  a  first. 

Treat  b,  e,  ice,  in  the  samo  manner,  and  it  will  appear 
that  there  ore  (n-l)(»-2)  groups  of  things,  three  to- 
gether, in  which  every  separate  thing  in  succession  stands 
first  Hence,  the  total  number  of  arrangements,  three  and 
»hree,  is  w(n- l)(n  -  2). 

By  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  we  shall  find  tho 
total  number  of  permutations  of  »  things,  r  together,  to  be 
d(H-|).t..,.(»-f+l). 


Cor.  The  number  of  permutations  of  *  things,  aD  to- 
gether, is  n(n~  1).  ...  3.  2.  1. 

Prop.  2.  To  find  the  number  of  combinationa  of  %  \ 
r  together. 

Let  *  be  the  number  required. 

Take  any  one  of  the  x  groupa  of  r  things.  The  number 
uf  permutations  which  can  be  formed  with  it  will  be 
(Prop.  1.  Cor.)  r(r-l)  l,orl.2...r. 

Now,  since  each  of  the  *  groupa  ix  different  from  all 
the  others,  if  we  treat  each  of  the  x  groups  aeparatelj  in 

this  way,  we  shall  form  1.2  rxx  permutations,  all 

different  Also,  since  the  x  groups  contain  every  po&iMf 
combination  of  the  n  things,  r  together,  we  shall  thus  hart 
formed  all  the  permutations  which  can  be  formed;  and  cow* 
quently  (Prop.  1)  the  number  is  n(»  -  1). . . (»-r+l). 

m    *(»-!)... .(w-r  +  1) 

 1~2  7  * 

i . a. . . .  t 

Prop.  3.  To  find  the  number  of  combinations  which  coo 
be  formed  of  n  sets  of  things,  containing  respectively  r, »,  (, 
&c  things,  by  taking  one  from  each  set  to  form  a  com- 
bination. 

1.  Let  there  be  two  sets,  one  containing  r  and  the  other 
« things. 

Any  one  (say  a)  of  the  r  things  may  be  placed  succes- 
sively with  each  of  the  $  things,  and  thus  form  «  groups, 
in  each  of  which  a  appears.  The  same  ia  true  of  b,  e,  4c ; 
i.e.,  each  of  the  r  things  gives  rise  to  t  groups,  .'.  the 
number  required  is  r*. 

2.  Any  one  of  the  t  things  may  be  placed  in  succession 
with  each  of  the  groups  of  two  things  referred  to  in  Case  L, 
so  that  every  one  of  the  t  things  will  give  rise  to  ri  com- 
binations of  three  things;  .*.  the  number  required  iirtf, 
The  same  may  be  indefinitely  extended. 

140.  The  first  and  most  obvious  application  of  the 
theory  of  combinationa  ia  to  the  doctrine  of  chances.  As, 
however,  this  application  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
article,  all  that  is  requisite  for  us  now  to  do  is  to  indicate 
the  connecting  link  between  the  two  subjects. 

If  we  agree  to  designate  certainty  by  unity,  then  the 
chance  of  an  event  happening,  wheu  it  is  less  than  cer- 
tainty, will  be  designated  by  a  proper  fraction.  Thus,  if 
the  average  number  of  wet  days  and  of  dry  is  the  eame, 
tho  chance  of  any  day  named  at  random  turning  oat  wet 

will  be  represented  by  the  fraction  \  ;  that  ia,  if  the  nam- 

ber  of  days  under  consideration  be  100,  the  chance  w 

60         number  of  wet  days  .  ..    ,  . 

— ,  or  :  :  ,  .     •    Chance  is  accordingly  i> 

100  '     total  number  of  days  °  * 

,  ,  number  of  favourable  events 

fined  by  the  fraction  — - — :  ;  -t  -  • 

*  total  number  of  events. 

The  only  proposition  by  which  chances  are  combined  that 
we  shall  offer  is  this. 
If  there  are  two  events,  and  the  probability  of  one  of 

them  happening  to  be  £ ,  and  of  the  other  ^  ;  then  the  pro- 
bability that  both  will  happen  is  ^  • 

For  a  and  c  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  faTourabls 
eventa  respectively,  and  ba  combined  (Art  139,  Prop  3) 
so  as  to  give  ae  ways  in  which  they  may  happen  together. 
And  in  the  same  way  6  and  J  may  be  combined  to  gin 
the  total  number  of  events. 

Ex.  A  bag  contains  3  white  and  4  black  balk  Find 
the  chance  of  drawing  (1)  two  white  balls;  (2}  a  white  and 
a  black;  (3)  one  white  at  least  when  two  balls  are  drawn. 

The  chance  of  drawing  two  white  balls  is  the  fraction, 


Number  of  combinations  of  7  things,  2  togeihst 
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a  white  ball,  we 
of  not  draw- 
of  drawing 

balla  ia 


The  chance  of  drawing  a  white  and  a  black  ia  (Art  139 

Prop  3> 

8.4  4 

776  -7- 

i.s 

To  find  the  chance  of  drawing  at 
may  remark  that  it  ia  the  same  aa  the 
lug  two  black  balla,  ia,  certainty— the 
two  black  balla 

Now  the  chance  of  drawing  two  black 
4.3 

ITS  3 

fTe    "  7 

171 

.'.  the  chance  of  drawing  at  leaat  one  white  ball  is 

1-?-? 

1    7  7* 

8«ct.  XIX.— Ow  Skp.il*  ib  Qx.v  kbax ;  thi 

AMD  Co>VUOIRCB\ 

141.  Certain  aeries,  from  their  very  appearance,  indicate 
that  they  are  really  the  aiuna  or  differences  of  two  other 
From  tbia  circumstance  their  aura  may  frequently 
mined,  aa  in  the  fol Wing  examples :- 

1 


be 

Ex.  L 
Let 


1  1 
1 ,8+  8.3  + 
1  1 

at-j+j  < 


.•.  by  subtraction, 

»-5h-a-D*G-w* 

+ 


«(■+!) 
1 

m 

l 

5+1 
G~«Ti) 


l 

i.s 


3.3 


*(n+l) 


and  the  sum  is  1  —  ,  that  is, 


142.  The  sum  of  a  series  may  often  be  easily  found  by 
the  method  of  inaenitrUt  or  diftrencet,  and  this  method  ia 
especially  adapted  to  the  summation  of  integral  seriej, 
such  as  the  squares  of  the  natural  numbers.  We  bhall 
exhibit  one  or  two  illustrations  only. 

If  we  write  S.  -  w>  +  1),  we  have 

Sh..-(«  +  1)(»  +  2),  .-.  S.+l-S.-2(n  +  l). 
Hence  conversely,  aud  dividing  by  2;  if 
S.4,-S.-»  +  l, 

then  will  8.-^. 

Runilarly,  if 

8.<,-S.-(i»+l)(»  +  2)  .  .  .  (,+r-l), 

thenwfll         S.-W<W"t-1)-  •;  ^  +  r~l\ 

Tkis  last  conclusion,  of  course,  assumes  that  S.  is  0  when 
*  is  0.  If  it  be  otherwise,  some  numerical  consUnt,  easy 
of  determination,  will  hare  to  be  added. 

Ex.  %  li  +  2»  +  3*+  .  .  .«». 

Here8^(-8.-(»  +  l)»-(»+l)(a  +  2)-(a4  I). 
s     w(»+l)(>  +  8)  K»-H) 

I  J  « 


l'f2*  +  3«  +  .  .  .  m* 
8.M-S.-0+1)* 


(«  + ly>  -  fa  + 1 )  U + 8)  fa  +  3)  (n  +  4) + A  (n  +  1 )  (n  +  8)  fa  +  3) 
+  Bfa+l)fa  +  8)  +  Cfa  +  l). 

Dividing  by  n  +  1,  and  proceeding  as  in  Art.  33,  we  got 
A-  -6,  B-7,  C--1. 

8.-^fa-rl)fa  +  2)fa  +  3)fa  +  4)- 

3  7  l 

+ 1)  fa  +  8)  fa  +  3) + + 1)  (» + 8)  -  jti(»  + 1) 

Oh  the  Cmeeiyeney  and  Divergency  of  Infinite  Strict. 

143.  DeJ.  If  the  limit  to  which  the  sum  of  a  acriea 
approaches,  as  the  number  of  terms  increases,  is  finite,  the 
series  is  a  converging  series;  if  otherwise,  diverging.  For 
example,  the  sum  of  the  series  l+r+r*+  .  .  .  to  * 

terms  is  ]~  (Art  62),  which,  when  r  is  leas  than  1. 

approaches  to  -~t  in  which  cose  the 
verging  series. 

Prop.  1.  It  ia  necessary  and  sufficient  for  convergeucy 
that  the  remaining  terms  after  the  Nth  hare  zero  for  their 
limit,  bo tli  individually  and  collectively,  aa  u  increa^eb. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  and  sufficient  for  con\(.rgency 
that  the  sum  of  the  series  after  the  uth  term  shall  have  0 
aa  ita  limit ;  and  consequently,  when  all  tho  terms  of  the 
series  are  positive,  the  same  niu*t  be  true  of  each  indi- 
vidual terra.  But  when  the  terras  are  alternately  positive 
and  negative,  though  it  ia  necessary  for  convergeucy  that 
the  sum  of  the  consecutive  tern**  with  their  proper  nigns 
should  hsve  0  as  its  limit,  this  ia  not  snfficient ;  for,  were 
it  so,  the  sum  to  i»  terras  would  depend  ou  whether  m  ia 
even  or  odd. 

Ex.  1.  I  +  ^  +  ^  +  .  .  .  la  not  a  converging  aerie* ;  for 
although  each  terra  after  the  nth  tends  to  0  js  ita  limit— 
the  sura  of  a  terms  after  the  »th,  viz.,  ^  +  •  •  • 


ia  a  con- 


C- ,  which  u  greater  than  +  r  + 
"'■  '  tn  8n 


2h 


—  to  u  loiiua, 


it.,  greater  than  -  ,  does  not  tend  to  0  .13  it*  limit 


_    _  .  .  1      1  1 


the  expression  fat 


e  (Art  129),  is  convergent 

The  sum  of  the  terra*  after  the  «th  is 


i 

t  i 


i 

i 

n 


fa-l)l»-l 


the  limit  of  which  aa  n  increases  ia  0. 

Prop.  2.  If  tho  limit  of  the  nth  term  ia  0,  and  the 
terma  continually  diminiah;  then  when  the  signs  of  the 
terms  are  alternately  +  and  - ,  the  series  is  convergent 

Let  «,  -  u,  +  m,  -  &c,  be  the  series ;  the  terms  after  the 
nth  (  +  or  -  )  make  up  the  series  of  positive  groups 

(•V+i "  «.♦•)  +  (a.4s  -  «Ht)  +  Ac- 
Rut  these  terms  may  aleo  be  written  «U,  -  ('«.+,  -«.+,)- 
Aa,  which,  since  the  whole  group  is  |>ositive,  must 

-L  —  7» 
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be  Ian  than        the  only  positive  term  in  it  Bat 
has  0  for  it*  limit,  therefore  the  series  it  convergent 

Ex.  3.        +      •  •  •  >»  convergent,  for  the  sum  of 

the  eerie*  after  the  nth  term  is  less  than  — ,  which  has 
Oai  its  limit 

Prop.  8.  If  the  terms  of  the  series  are  all  positive,  and 
the  limit  of  the  nth  term  is  0 ;  then  if  the  limit  of  the 
quotient  of  the  (n  +  l)th  term  by  the  nth  be  less  than  1, 
the  series  is  convergent ;  but  if  the  limit  be  greater  than  1, 
the  sum  is  divergent 

1.  Let  I  be  the  greatest  value  of  2* ,  after  a 
value  of  »,  and  k  <  1  ;3hen, 

*Vh  +  «m*+  •  •  •  <«m-iO +*+**+•  . 

which  has  0  for  iti  limit    Hence  the  series  is 

(Prop.  1). 

2.  Let  i,  the  least  value  of  —  after  a  certain  finite 

u. 

value  of  ii,  be  greater  than  1 ;  then 

-  or  >**. 
«.+»  -  or  >ksuw 
Ac.  &c 
.*.     w^h  +  ^  +  Ac,-  or  >ihi.(l4-i  +  l,  +  4c), 
which  is  infinite.    Hence  the  series  is  divergent 

Prop.  1  If        be  less  than  1;  then  the  two 


Again,  series  (2)  is  equal  to  or 

ing,  term  by  term, 

«•  +  («S + «0  +  (»4 +«•+«»+ «r)  + 
which  is  series  (I). 

Hence  if  aeries  (1)  be  divergent,  aeri 
divergent 

Ex.  1.  The  series  p  +  ^  +       •  •  •  ta 

r  >  1,  but  divergent  if  r  -  or  <  1. 
The  two  series  (1)  and  (2)  now 

y+¥  +  »  +  *  '  * 
JL.1.1  . 

v   ¥  v    '  ' ' 


(2)  is  al» 

ii 


«1 

«1+ 


+   S+   *S+   «4+     •     .     •     •  (1) 

+  2ti,+  4«4  +  8«t+   ....  (2) 


are  both  convergent,  or  both  divergent  together. 

Series  (2)  +  i».-2(iil  +  ^  +  2u4+4i»i+  .  .  .),  which  is 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  following,  term  by  term,  vis. : — 

2K  +  «,  +  («i+«J  +  («.  +  «,  +  «,  +  «3+.  •  •}. 
Le.,  twice  series  (1). 

Hence  if  the  one  scries  be  convergent,  the  other  will  be 
olio  convergent;  and  if  aeries  (2)  be  divergent,  series  (1) 
is  also  diverireot 


which  is  convergent  or  divergent  according  as  r>  1  or  the 
contrary.    Hence  the  same  is  true  of  the  given  series. 

Ex.  2.  The  binomial  series  1  +  nx  +  dec.,  is  convergent 
when  x<  1,  divergent  when  x  >  1 . 

Ex.  3.  To  find  when  the  binomial  seriea  1  -  »  + ^£  - 

S.  * 

dec,  is  convergent. 
Let  »<1;  the  (r  +  1)  term  may  be  written 

«    r-w-1  r-n-2 

;  *    r-l     '~7^T  '  '  ' 


< 
< 


whence  (Prop.  4,  Ex.  1 )  the  series  is  convergent  Similarly 
in  other  cases.  (f.  a.) 


ALQECIRAS,  or  Aloxzibas,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Cadiz,  6  miles  W.  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay.  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated,  and 
its  name,  which  signifies  in  Arabic  tho  uland,  is  derived 
from  a  small  islet  which  forms  one  side  of  the  harbour.  It 
is  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  beautiful  aqueduct 
It  has  a  dilapidated  fortress,  and  also  a  military  hospital 
Though  tho  harbour  is  bad,  and  the  commerce  of  the  town 
has  considerably  declined,  there  is  still  a  good  coasting 
trade;  the  exports  and  imports  averaging  about  £60,000 
annually.  Charcoal  and  tanned  leather  are  the  chief  articles 
of  export  Algeciras  was  the  Portui  A  Ibtu  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  first  place  in  Spain  taken  by  the  Moors.  It 
remained  in  their  possession  from  713  till  1344,  when  it 
was' taken  by  AJphonso  XI.  of  Castile  after  a  celebrated 
siege  of  twenty  months,  which  attracted  crusaders  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  among  whom  was  the  English  earl  of 
Derby,  grandson  of  Edward  III.  It  is  said  that  during 
this  siege  gunpowder  was  first  used  by  the  Moors  in 
the  wars  of  Europe.  The  Moorish  city  was  destroyed  by 
Alphonso,  and  the  modern  town  was  not  erected  till  1760. 
During  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1780-62,  Algeciras  was 
the  station  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  floating  batteries. 
Near  Algeciras,  on  6th  July  1801,  the  English  admiral 
Saumares  attacked  a  Franco-Spanish  fleet,  and  sustained  a  I 


reverse;  but  on  the  12th  he  again  attacked  the  enemy, 
whose  fleet  was  double  his  own  strength,  and  inflicted  on 
them  a  complete  defeat    Population,  14,000. 

ALGER  or  Litox,  known  also  as  Aloxk  or  Circxr 
and  Alokeub  Maoist**,  a  learned  French  priest  who 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  fin* 
a  deacon  of  the  church  of  St  Bartholomew  at  Liege,  hit 
native  town,  was  afterwards  translated  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  St  Lambert,  and  finally  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Clugny,  where  he  died  not  later  than  1145,  though  the 
precise  date  is  uncertain.  His  History  of  the  Chunk  of 
Liege,  and  many  of  his  other  works  are  lost  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  still  extant  works  ore: — 1.  De  Misericord** 
et  Jwtitia,  a  collection  of  extracts  from  Fathers,  with 
reflections,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Anecdote,  of 
MarttTw,  VoL  v.  2.  De  Sacramento  Corporu  et  Sano%i*u 
Domini;  a  treatise,  in  three  books,  against  the  Berengsriia 
heresy,  highly  commended  by  Peter  of  Clugny  and  Erasmoa. 

3.  De  Libtro  Arbitrio;  given  in  Pec's  Anecdota,  vol  iv. 

4.  De  Sacrifieio  Miua;  given  in  the  ColUctio  Scripts. 
Vet  of  Angelo  Mai,  voL  ix. 

ALGERIA,  or  Algous  (French,  L'A&rie),  the  huge* 
and  most  important  of  the  French  colonial  possessions,  « 
a  country  of  Northern  Africa,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  th» 
Mediterranean,  W.  by  the  state  of  Morocco,  &  by  the 
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desert  of  the  Sahara,  and  E.  by  Tunis  The  boundaries, 
however,  are  in  many  parts  not  accurately  determined.  It 
extends  for  about  550  mile,  a'.ong  the  coast,  and  stretches 
inland  from  320  to  560  miles;  lying  between  2*  10*  W. 
and  8"  50  E.  long.,  and  32*  and  37*  N.  Lit.  The  aiea  us 
estimated  at  about  160,500  English  square  miles. 

The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  being  traversed 
by  lofty  ranges  of  the  Atlas  system,  which  run  nearly 
parallel  to  tho  coast,  and  rise  in  some  places  to  the  height 
of  upwards  of  7000  feet  These  are  commonly  divided 
into  two  leading  chains,  which  are  distinguished  as  the 
Oreat  and  Little  Atlas.  The  former,  which  is  the  more, 
sooth  era  and  bordering  on  tho  Sahara,  contains  some  of 
the  highest  points  in  the  country.  The  Little  Atlas  or 
Maritime  Atlas,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  lies  between  the 
sea  and  tho  Groat  Atlas,  and  is  composed  of  numerous 
diversified  ranges  generally  of  no  great  elevation.  A 
number  of  smaller  chains  lie  between  th"  o  principal  ones, 
and  also  between  the  latter  and  the  sea,  forming  so  many 
ascending  steps  or  degrees.  These  principal  ranges  are 
connected  by  numerous  transverse  ones,  thus  forming 
extensive  table-lands  and  elevated  valleys,  with  no  connec- 
tion between  them  but  the  intervening  heights.  Occasion- 
ally the  principal  ranges  are  broken  by  deep  denies  and 
narrow  valleys.  The  maritime  region  presents  numerous 
narrow  valleys,  each  carrying  down  to  the  sea  its  mountain 
stream.  In  some  p irts  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  from 
the  sea,  in  others  a  tract  of  flat  land  intervenes  between 
the  mountains  and  the  coast,  and  this  is  usual'y  marshy, 
but  sometimes  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  There  are  a 
number  of  extensive  plains  near  the  coast,  one  of  the  mcst 
important  of  which  is  that  of  Metidja,  commencing  on  the 
eastern  sid*  of  the  bay  of  Algiers,  and  stretching  thence 
inland  to  the  south  and  west  It  is  about  60  miles  in 
length  by  10  or  12  in  breadth.  Another  great  all  a  viol 
plain  extends  south  and  west  for  many  miles  from  the 
vicinity  of  Bona.  A  third  similar  plain  lies  to  the  south- 
east  and  south-west  of  Oran,  and  south  of  Mostaganem  is 
the  plain  of  Shellif.  The  coast  is  generally  steep  and 
rocky,  abounding  in  capes  and  gulfs,  but  very  deficient 
in  good  harbours,  and  even  in  secure  roadsteads,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  exposure  to  tho  north  winds. 

The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  the  majority  of  them  have 
short  courses.  They  mostly  rise  in  the  mountains  near  the 
coast,  and  rusa  down  with  great  impetuosity  through  deep 
and  rocky  channels,  presenting  the  character  of  mountain 
torrents.  During  the  rainy  season  they  arc-  much  swollon, 
so  as  to  render  communication  with  different  parts  of  the 
country  extremely  difficult  The  most  important  river, 
both  from  the  length  of  its  course  and  the  volume  of  its 
waters,  is  tho  Shellif,  which,  rising  in  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Djebel  Amur,  flows  first  north  and  then  west  till  it 
empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Mostaganem  after 
a  course  of  370  miles,  during  which  it  receives  numerous 
tributary  streams.  Tho  Seybouse  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  small  streams  in  the  interior  of  the  province  of 
Constantino,  south-east  of  tho  town  of  that  name,  and  after 
a  course  of  about  120  miles  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
near  Bona  The  Summam,  which  contains  the  greatest 
body  of  water  after  the  Shellif,  rises  in  the  interior  of  the 
province  of  Algiers  near  Aumale,  and  pursues  a  generally 
north-east  direction  to  its  mouth  near  Bougie.  The  Bum- 
mcl,  formed  of  several  small  streams  south  of  the  town 
of  Constantino,  passes  that  town  and  pursues  a  north-west 
direction  to  the  sea.  Among  the  less  important  rivers  whicn 
empty  themselves  into  tho  Mediterranean  are  tho  Harrach, 
laser,  Mazefran,  Tafna,  and  Mac  to.  Besides  these,  there 
are  a  number  of  streams  in  the  interior,  but  they  are  less 
known  and  are  generally  dry  except  in  the  rainy  season. 

Algeria  abounds  in  extensive  lakes  and  marshes.  Of 


tho  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  near  the 
coast,  the  principal  are, — the  Ferara  14  miles  south-west  of 
Bona;  the  two  lakes  Sebkha  and  El  Melah  south  of  Oran; 
the  throe  small  lakea  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Calk,  ana 
several  others.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  are 
the  extensive  lakes  of  Chott-el-Harbi  or  Western  Cbott : 
the  Chott-el-Chergui  or  Eastern  Chott;  the  Zarhez-Gherbi 
and  the  Zorhez  Cbergui ;  the  Grand  Sebkha-cl-Chott,  and  a 
number  of  others.  These  are  mostly  dried  up  in  summer, 
leiving  a  thick  stratum  of  salt.  Many  of  the  marshes, 
especially  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  towns,  have 
been  drained  by  the  French,  and  the  climate  has  thus  been 
rendered  more  salubrious.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
warm  mineral  springs,  containing  principally  salts  of  lime, 
which  are  used  with  success  by  the  Arabs  in  several  kinds 
of  disease.  Some  of  these  arc  in  the  vicinity  of  Calle 
Bougie,  Milianah,  && 

Algeria  is  divided  by  a  line  running  nearly  east  and 
west  into  two  distinct  zones,  called  by  the  natives  the  Tell 
and  Sahara.  The  Tell  constitutes  the  zone-  bordering  upon 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  the  cultivated  land — tho  land 
of  corn.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  fertile-  basins,  yielding 
almost  exclusively  corn  of  different  kinds,  especially  wheat 
and  barley.  Some  parts  of  it  ore  extremely  fertile,  but  at 
the  same  time  flat  and  uniform.  Tho  chains  separating 
the  basins  are  clothed  with  timber,  and  peopled  by  the 
Kabyles.  The  Sahara  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Tell,  and 
is  the  region  of  pastures  and  of  fruits.  Hence,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Toll  ore  agriculturists,  those  of  the 
Sahara  are  shepherds  and  gardonera  The  Sahara  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a  desert,  at  other  times  as  the  country 
of  dates.  It  may  properly  be  divided  into  two  regions; 
the  northern  is  mountainous,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
fertile,  better  watered,  and  more  populous  than  the  other, 
which,  bordering  on  the  Great  Desert,  consists  chiefly  of 
oases  of  greater  or  less  extent  The  villages  of  the  Sahara 
ore  surrounded  by  belts  of  fruit  trees,  of  which  the  palm  is 
the  chief,  though  there  are  also  pomegranate,  fig,  apricot, 
parch,  and  other  trees,  and  vinca  On  the  mountain  ranges 
near  tho  coast  are  extensive  forests  of  various  species  of 
oak,  pine,  cedar,  elm,  ash,  maple,  olive,  &c.  The  cork  tree 
is  also  very  common.  The  trees,  especially  the  cedars  and 
oaks,  are  frequently  of  gigantic  size.  Great  injury  is  often 
done  to  the  forests  by  tho  people  annually  burning  up  the 
grass  of  their  fields.  In  this  way  extensive  forests  are 
sometimes  consumed.  The  want  of  roads  and  navigable 
rivers  has  prevented  the  French  from  deriving  much  benefit 
as  yet  from  the  forests.  Besides  wheat  and  barley,  the  cotton 
plant,  sugur-cane,  and  tobacco  are  extensively  cultivated. 

The  animal  kingdom  presents  little  calling  for  notice. 
Lions,  formerly  very  plentiful,  are  now  extremely  rare ; 
leopards,  panthers,  jackals,  and  hyaenas  are  still  common ; 
and  monkeys  and  apes  are  numerous.  Tho  wild  boar  is 
found  in  tho  oak  forests,  and  the  brown  bear  in  the  higher 
parts  of  tho  country.  There  are  also  various  species  of 
antelope.  Of  tho  feathered  tribes,  eagles,  vultures,  hawks, 
and  owls  are  common ;  snipes,  curlews,  plovers,  storks,  and 
herons  frequent  the  marshy  parts ;  and  the  ostrich  has  its 
habitat  in  the  desert  Among  the '  reptiles  are  various 
species  of  serpents,  tortoises,  turtles,  lizards, &c  Locusts'are 
common,  and  sometimes  do  great  damage  to  the  crops.  One 
of  the  severest  invasions  of  these  pests  ever  known  occurred 
in  1866,  when  tho  crops  were  nearly  all  destroyed,  and  thf 
loss  sustained  by  the  colonists  was  estimated  at  £800,000. 
The  coast  is  rich  in  coral  and  sponges,  and  the  obtaining 
of  these  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  industry.  The 
chief  wealth  of  most  of  the  Arab  tribes  consists  in  their 
sheep,  of  which  they  frequently  possess  immense  flocks; 
camels  are  also  common,  but  the  horses  and  mules  are 
more  esteemed,  and  are  noted  for  their  excellence. 
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From  its  position,  Algeria  might  be  supposed  to  enjoy  a 
•warm  climate ;  bat  the  temperature  varies  considerably  in 
different  parts,  according  to  the  elevation  and  configuration 
of  the  country.  In  the  northern  districts  the  climate  very 
much  resembles  that  of  the  south  of  Spain,  while  in  the 
Sahara  the  heat  is  often  excessive.  In  the  mure  elevated 
regions  the  winter  is  frequently  very  severe;  but  along 
the  coast  the  temperature  is  mild,  very  rarely  sinking  to 
the  freezing-point  even  in  winter,  when  heavy  rains  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Dr  Shaw  knew  the  thermometer 
reach  the  freezing-point  only  twice  during  twelve  years' 
residence  at  Algiers.  The  coldest  month  is  January,  the 
hottest  August  The  rains  prevail  from  December  to 
February ;  the  temperate  season  continues  from  March  to 
June,  and  the  hot  season  lasts  from  July  to  November. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  towu  of  Algiers  is 
about  66-5"  Fahr.;  being  for  the  coldest  month  48°,  and  for 
the  hottest  83a.  During  summer  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  day  and  night  temperature,  especially  in  the 
inland  districts.  The  simoom  or  hot  wind  of  the  desert 
sweeps  at  intervals  over  the  country,  between  May  and 
September,  impregnating  the  air  with  fine  sand  from  the 
desert  In  general,  with  the  exception  of  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  marshes,  Algeria  possesses  a  healthy  climate. 
Ophthalmia,  however,  is  tery  common,  and  elephantiasis 
is  by  no  means  an  unusual  disease,  owing  to  the  want  of 
cleanliness  among  the  country  people.1 

Besides  the  Europeans  there  are  eight  distinct  races  of 
inhabitants  in  Algeria— (1.)  The  Kabyles  or  Berbers,  the 
descendants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  entire  population.  They 
occupy  chiefly  the  more  elevated  and  mountainous  parts, 
but  numbers  of  them  also  inhabit  the  plains  and  valleys. 
They  are  described  as  an  active,  industrious  race,  living  in 
villages,  and  principally  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees.  They  also  make  their  own 
agricultural  implements,  guns,  gunpowder,  leather,  carpets, 
Ac.  (2.)  The  Arabs  are  a  very  numerous  class,  and  inhabit 
principally  the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  them 
are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  live  in  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  towns ;  but  the  majority  of  them  have  no 
fixed  habitation,  dwelling  in  tents  and  moving  about  from 
place  to  place.  These  are  the  Bedouins  or  nomadic  Arabs, 
and  sre  the  most  unsettled  and  turbulent  of  the  Algerine 
population.  (3.)  The  Moors,  a  mixed  race,  inhabit  the 
towns  and  villages  chiefly  on  or  near  the  sea-coast  (4.) 
The  Jews  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  and  are 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  (5.)  The  Turks,  though 
long  the  dominant  race,  were  never  very  numerous,  and 
since  the  French  conquest  they  have  nearly  disappeared 
(6.)  The  Kolougis  are  the  descendants  of  Turks  by  native 
women,  and  constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Algiers  and  other  towns.  (7.)  The  Negroes 
were  originally  brought  from  the  interior  and  sold  as  slaves, 
but  slavery  now  no  longer  exists.  (8.)  The  Mozabites  are 
an  African  race,  to  be  found  inhabiting  the  coast 
chiefly  engaged  in  manual  labour.  They  an 
an  honest,  industrious,  and  peaceable  people. 
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the  conqueet  amounted  to  nearly  79  per  1000; 
1831  to  1849  It  U  given  ft*  high  ft*  80  per  1000. 
rats  per  1000  was  only  17  8;  is  1861,  118;  is  1862,  12-31  ;  in 
1883,  12-29;  and  In  1884,  14  48.  The  causes  of  thii  remarkable 
difference  are  itated  to  be — the  former  exittence  of  certain  unhealthy 
condition*  In  the  country  Itaelf,  and  in  the  mode  of  life  of  both  troop* 
and  oolonlftU,  which  were  accompanied  by  a  high  death-rate ;  and  the 
subsequent  removal  to  a  certain  a  lent  of  thee*  condition*,  together  with 
the  introduction  of  improved  habit*  and  mode*  of  Ufa, 
by  Improved  health  and  lower  death-rate*. 


The  European  civil  population  of  AlgeiH  amounted  to  only  41,  MO 
person*  in  1840,  and  ut  1848  it  had  increased  to  75,887.  la  Dec 
1840  it  had  risen  to  113,807,  of  whom  68,009  were  Preach,  04l 
Maltese,  88,659  Spaniard*.  6988  Italians,  2618  Genitalia,  12SI 
8 wiie,  and  8248  of  other  nation*.  According  to  the  census  of  1M1 
the  entire  population  of  Algeria  was  2,966,836,  of  whom  2,874,911 
were  nomadic  native  races,  112,229  French,  and  80,517  other 
European*.  In  1864  the  entire  population  waa  2,921,246,  of  wheat 
2,434,974  were  of  indigenous  wandering  tribes,  217,990  Europaaaa, 
and  261,050  natives  settled  in  towns.  Of  the  Europeans,  123,119 
were  Prench,  68,510  Spaniard*,  16,665  Italians,  10,627  Xaheat, 
and  6636  German*.  In  the  civil  territory  the  entire  populates  a 
1870  is  given  a*  478,342,  of  which  121,629 
88,117 . 


When  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  this 
was  governed  by  a  dey,  and  divided  into  four  provinc 
Algiers  and  Titterie  in  the  centre,  Tlemcen  in  the  west, 
and  Constantino  in  the  east  The  last  three  were  governed 
by  beys  under  the  dey.  At  present  it  is  divided  into  three 
provinces — Algiers  in  the  centre,  Oran  in  the  west,  and 
Constantino  in  the  east.  Till  1871  the  country  wat 
entirely  under  military  rule,  but  in  that  year  various 
important  reforms  were  introduced;  and  in  place  of  the 
former  military  governor  a  civil  govemor-generd  was 
appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  to 
direct  the  action  of  both  civil  and  military  authorities. 
He  is  invested  with  legislative  powers  in  civil  matters ;  but 
in  all  important  cases  he  has  to  take  the  advice  of  s 
colonial  council,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by 
the  French  government.  The  power  of  the  governor- 
general,  however,  extends  only  over  the  settled  districts 
In  the  thinly-populated  parts,  and  the  districts  where  the 
nomadic  tribes  are  chiefly  found,  military  rule  still  prevails 
The  three  provinces  are  subdivided  into  twelve  departments, 
at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  prefect,  and  under  him 
are  sub-prefects  who  rule  over  smaller  divisions.  By  an 
Act  of  14th  July  1865,  the  natives,  both  Mahometan  and 
Jewish,  were  declared  entitled  to  the  rank  and  prerogative* 
of  French  citizens,  on  placing  themselves  completely  and 
absolutely  under  the  civil  and  political  laws  of  France, 
and  thus  were  made  admissible  to  all  the  grades  in  the 
army  and  navy,  and  to  manv  costs  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  state. 

In  1840  the  revenue  amounted  to  6,610,706  frs.  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  7,206,872  frs.;  in  1860  these  were  respectively  19,632,171 
fra.  and  27,969,868  fra.;  in  1860,  38,908,900  fra.  and  89,471.172 
fra;  and  in  1870,  45,860,859  fra.  and  61,762,316  fra.  or  £1,814.434 
and  £2,070,49X  Thia  expenditure  doe*  not  include  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  army,  the  expenditure  for  public  works,  and 
other  large  mm*  di*bur»ed  by  the  home  government  la  the 
Prench  financial  estimate*  for  1873  the  borne  expenditure  for 
Algeria  was  set  down  st  24,496,109  fra.  or  £979,844,  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  colony  at  19,008,584  fra.  or  £760,341 
According  to  a  statement  made  in  the  Prench  legislative  assembly 
in  1864,  Algeria  had  cost  the  mother  country  three  milliard*  of 
franca,  or  £120,000,000  in  money  and  150,000  Uvea.  The  Prench 
army  in  Algeria  number*  about  60,000  men,  and  consists  of  two 
classes,  namely,  Preach  troops,  who  remain  there  for  a  oertaia 
number  of  year*,  and  then  return  to  Prance;  and  native  troop*,  was 
never  quit  the  country  except  for  fighting  purpose*. 

Algeria  in  the  time  of  the  Roman*  waa  noted  for  it*  fertility,  and 
this  is  still  the  character  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country. 
Many  parts  only  want  water  to  render  them  fertile,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  lately  sunk  a  number  of  Artesian  well*  with  the  most 
beneficial  results.  The  principal  grain  crops  are  wheat  and  barky. 
In  1866  there  were  in  the  three  provinces  4,163,867  acres  of  land 
under  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  the  produce  amounted  to 
2,802,208  quarter*;  28,132  acre*  of  vineyard*,  14,266  seres  seder 
cotton,  6967  under  flax,  and  9793  under  tobacco.  In  the  province 
of  Algiers  the  total  area  of  land  under  cultivation  with  cereal*  is 
1868  was,  in  the  civil  portion,  178,642  seres,  of  which  120,286  wets 
cultivated  by  Europeans;  and  in  the  military  portion,  805,8* 
acre*.  The  total  yield  in  the  former  ca-M  was  266,678,  and  in  the 
latter  668,666  quarters.  These  figures  do  not  include  other  agri- 
cultural  produce,  such  as  beans,  maixe,  fcc,  of  which  about  177,5*1 
quarters  were  produced  by  99,608  sera*.  The  produce  of  tobacco 
throughout  the  country  was  estimated  at  6,846,000  tb.  Olive*  <r* 
grown  largely  and  almost  sxclusivwly  in  the  mountains  of  Kabyhv 
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the  quantity  of  fruit  gathered  it  estimated  at  over  100,000, 
At  present  not  much  Attention  ia  given  to  thii  article  of  produc- 
tion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  thet  with  more  cere  end  attention 
Algeria  might  become  one  of  the  beet  olive-producing  countriee  in 
the  world.  Orangee  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the 
trade  in  thie  article  is  increasing.  The  Tine  ia  cultivated ;  bat  the 
produce  U  chiefly  for  home  consumption,  and  it  haa  acarcely  jet 
became  an  article  of  export  In  the  province  of  Algiers  in  1608 
about  1,SSO,000  gallon*  of  wine  were  produced.  During  the  tame 
rear  the  exportation  of  cork  from  the  colony  amounted  to  £83,932. 
The  most  important  fibre  ia  the  erin  vtgtUtl,  or  vegetable  horee  hair, 
produced  from  the  dwarf  palm  {Chavueroju  humtiit),  with  which  a 
tut  proportion  of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country  ia  covered. 
Throughout  the  entire  colony,  fibre  to  the  value  of  £89,338  was 
exported  in  1888.  The  alpha  fibre  or  esparto  grass  of  Gran  ranks 
next  in  importance,  and  ia  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
During  the  American  war  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  extensively 
serried  on,  but  since  the  close  of  the  war  it  haa  very  much  fallen  off. 
Flex  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  parte.  The  rear- 
ing of  the  silk-worm  is  also  prosecuted. 

Although^  mir^l^weaJth  of^Al|erU  is  enormous,  mining 

most  important  mineral  products  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  mercury, 
and  antimony.  During  1888  the  iron  minee  in  the  province  of 
Constantine  turned  out  about  240.000  tons  of  ore,  valued  at 
£488,072,  being  an  increase  of  £185,632  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  was  from  the  mine  of  Ain 
Mokra  or  Mokhta-el-Hadid,  which  yields  on  an  average  200,000 
ton*  of  ore  per  annum.  The  ore  contains  66  per  cent,  of  the  metal 
Lead  ore  to  the  value  of  £125,745  was  exported  during  that  year. 

The  trade  of  Algeria  ha*  very  much  Increased  since  it  became  a 
French  colony.  The  imports,  which  in  1831  amounted  to  only 
£280,000,  rose  to  £1,800,000  in  1844,  to  £3,249,377  in  1854,  and 
to  nearly  £4,500,000  in  1883.  The  exports,  however,  have  not 
grown  in  proportion;  and  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1883 
they  never  exceeded  from  14  to  2  millions  sterling.  In  1865  an 
Act  declared  the  navigation  not  only  between  France  and  Algeria  but 
also  between  Algeria  and  foreign  countries  open  to  sll  nations,  and 
abolished  various  oppressive  taxes  affecting  foreign  shipping.  The 
following  year  these  privileges  were  extended  :  the  coasting  trade 
was  thrown  open  and  tree  navigation  permitted,  tonnage  dutie*  on 
foreign  shiptfog  were  abolished,  and  raw 
ing  France  tree  o] 


of  duty  bad  the 


to  them 


in  Algeria.  Algerian  products  might  enter  France  free  of  duty,  and 
the  asms  privilege  was  accorded  to  French  product*  in  Algeria, 
engar  excepted.  In  1868  the  imports  amounted  to  £7,706,574, 
which  was  an  increase  of  £199,494  over  the  previous  year.  The 
proportions  received  from  the  different  countries  were — France,  76 
per  cent ;  Turkey,  8  44  ;  Russia,  4  29 ;  Spain,  3-99 ;  Great  Britain, 
3 '54 ;  Italy,  2'66 ;  Barbery  State*,  1-40.  The  imports  from  Turkey 
and  Russia  are  exceptionally  high,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing grain  supplies  from  these  countries  in  consequence  of  a  failure 
In  the  crops.  The  principal  porta  of  import  were — Algiers,  40*43 
per  cent;  Oran,  33  33;  Philippe  ville,  15  04;  Bona,  7  01 ;  Mosta- 
ganem,  2  33.  In  1869  the  imports  amounted  to  £7,332,192,  and 
in  1870  to  £6,907,628.  The  principal  import*  are  cotton  goods, 
wines,  spirit*,  sugar,  glass,  crystal,  cheese,  salt-fish,  soap,  *c  The 
total  vain*  of  the  exports  during  1868  amounted  to  £4,122,772, 
bring  an  increase  of  £288,295  as  compared  with  1SC7.  The  proper- 
lion*  sent  to -the  different  countries  were— France,  79  20  per  cent; 
Spain,  11-68;  Great  Britain,  5  84;  Italy,  1-80.  The  principal 
export*  are  sheep,  oxen,  skins,  wool,  tobacco,  flour,  fresh  and  dried 
vegetable*,  olive-oil  flax,  cotton,  ores,  erin  vegetal.    In  1869  the 

In  1870  to  £4 


total  exports 


to  £4,438,046,  and  in 


£4,978,250. 


The  overland  trad*  between  Algeria  and  it*  neighbours,  Marocoo 
and  Tunis,  now  begins  to  assume  some  importance.  The  number  of 
vessels  that  entered  and  left  the  various  porta  in  1868  was  8740,  of 


This 


aggregate  burden  of  1,664,513  tons,  and  manned  by  16,173  men. 
is  is  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  18*40  per  cent  a* 


i  the  number  of  ships,  and  of  12  63  per  cent  a*  regards  the 
tonnage.  As  engaged  in  the  direct  trad*  with  Britain,  there  entered 
99  British  veesela  with  an  aggregate  of  17,940  tone,  and  cleared  109 
British  vessel*  with  an  aggregate  of  12,523  ton*.  Beside*  these 
there  were  British  veaaals  engaged  in  the  direct  or  carrying  trade 
with  other  countries,  of  which  entered  125  with  an  aggregate  burden 
of  14,972  tons,  and  cleared  106  with  an  aggregate  of  19,960  tons. 
The  number  of  British  Teasels  trading  st  the  four  principal  porta, 
namely,  Algiers,  Oran,  Dona,  and  Philipprvillc  in  1872  wa*  a* 
follows  : — direct  entered,  171 — tonnage,  60,285;  left,  251— tonnage, 
76,978;  Indirect  entered,  170—  tonnage,  79,454;  left,  125- 
tonnage,  68,645.  During  that  year  1695  vessel*  of  8,746,180  ton* 
entered,  and  1687  vessels  of  876,402  tons  cleared,  at  the  port  of 
Algiers.  The  most  important  article*  of  export  a*  far  a*  British 
trade  ia  concerned,  are  erin  vegrial  and  alpha  fibre.  During  the 
first  nine  month*  of  1872  about  6000  ton*  of  the  former  were 
i  the  port  of  Algiers  alone  j  and  about  60,000  ton*  of 


from  Oran.  Pome  Idea  of  the 
rapidly  advancing  commercial  prosperity  of  Algeria  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  sums  discounted  at  the  Bank  of 
Algeria  (which  was  established  in  1851)  had  risen  from  £8,900,130 
in  1866-7  to  £8,131,636  in  1871-2,  Much  has  been  done,  particu- 
larly of  late  yean,  in  the  way  of  opening  up  the  country  and  de- 
veloping" its  resources.  Roods  have  been  formed  and  bridge*  built 
in  various  parts,  harbours  have  been  improved,  and  lighthouses) 
erected.  There  are  now  874  mil**  of  railway  open  for  traffic, 
forming  a  line  from  Algiers  to  Oran  and  one  from  Philippe rille  to 
Constantine. 


In  early  times  this  country  was  inhabited  by  two  i 
the  Maaayli  and  the  Masssasyli.  During  the  struggle  be- 
tween Hannibal  and  the  Romans,  Syphaz,  the  prince  of 
the  M&ssiesyli,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fonnei,  and 
Massinissa,  the  prince  of  the  Massyli,  that  of  the  latter. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  the  territories  of  Syphaz 
■were  annexed  to  those  of  Masinissa,  who  received  the  title 
of  King  of  Numidia.  During  the  Roman  civil  war,  Juba, 
king  of  Numidia,  sided  with  Pompey^and  being  defeated 
by  Csssar,  his  kingdom  became  a  Roman  province.  Under 
the  Romans  the  country  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  pros- 
perity. Agriculture  was  encouraged,  commerce  extended, 
roods  were  formed,  and  towns  sprang  up.  Christianity,  too, 
was  early  introduced  and  flourished.  This  state  of  things, 
however,  received  a  severe  check  when  the  Romans  were 
driven  out  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals  about  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century.  These  in  turn  were  expelled  by  Bclisariua, 
Justinian's  general,  in  533.  About  tho  middle  of  the  7th 
century  the  Saracens  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
country,  which  came  afterwards  to  be  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  states  under  independent  chiefs,  and  the  people 
sank  into  a  state  of  barbarism.  About  tho  middle  of  the 
11th  century  Abdallah-ben-Yazim,  a  learned  Arab,  formed 
a  numerous  sect  of  religionists,  kpown  as  Morabites,  who 
overran  the  country,  subdued  many  of  the  petty  chiefs, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Almoravidea. 
That  dynasty  reigned  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  at 
one  time  nearly  the  whole  of  Barbary  and  a  great  part  of 
Spain  were  under  their  government  They  were  succeeded 
by  the  dynasty  of  the  Almohades,  who  reigned  over  the 
region  till  1273,  when  it  was  again  split  up  into  a  number 
of  small  states.  In  1505,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  sent  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army  against  the  country,  under  the 
Count  of  Navarre,  who  soon  made  himself  master  of  Oran, 
Bugia,  and  other  towns,  and  finally,  in  1509,  took  the  town 
of  Algiers.  The  Spanish  rule,  however,  was  very  distasteful 
to  the  Algerines;  and  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
in  1516,  one  of  the  native  princes  sent  an  embassy  to 
Aruch  Barbarosaa,  the  famous  Turkish  pirate,  requesting 
his  aid  against  the  invaders.  This  was  readily  granted; 
and  no  sooner  had  he  established  himself  in  the  country 
than  he  murdered  the  prince  and  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  in  his  room.  He  introduced  that  system 
of  piracy  for  which  Algeria  was  afterwards  noted  down  to 
1830.  By  force  and  treachery  he  extended  his  dominion 
over  other  parts  of  the  country,  till  at  length  the  Spaniards 
marched  a  large  army  against  him  from  Oran,  and  being 
joined  by  many  of  the  natives,  defeated  him  in  various 
engagements,  took  him  prisoner,  and  beheaded  him.  His 
brother  Hayradin  was  then  chosen  sultan ;  and  he  feeling 
himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  Spaniards,  sought  the 
assistance  of  Turkey,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  Grand  Seignior.  Aid  was  readily  granted,  and  he 
himself  was  appointed  pasha  or  viceroy  of  Algiers.  Having 
thus  got  rid  of  his  enemies  the  Spaniards,  be  turned  his 
attention  to  the  extension  of  his  piratical  enterprises;  and 
in  order  to  do  this  with  the  greater  security,  he  fortified 
the  port  of  Algiers  and  built  a  strong  mole  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  ships.  He  is  said  to  have  employed  30,000 
Christian  slaves  for  three  years  in  the  construction  oi  the 
The  Algerine 
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only  by  tin  Aiaba  and  Moon,  but  alao  by  tha  maritime 
Christian  powers,  particularly  the  Spaniards.  At  length 
Pope  Paid  III.  induced  Charlea  V.  to  undertake  an  expedi- 
tion to  suppress  the^e  depredations,  and  issued  a  bull  offer- 
ing remission  of  sins  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  all 
who  either  fell  in  battle  or  were  made  slaves.  The  emperor 
set  sail  with  120  ships  and  20  galleys,  having  on  board 
30,000  chosen  men.  They  landed  in  safety,  and  were 
proceeding  to  attack  the  town  of  Algiers  when  a  fearful 
storm  arose,  and  in  one  night  (28th  Oct  1541)  destroyed 
86  ships  and  15  galleys  with  all  their  crews  and  military 
stores,  so  that  the  army  on  shore  was  deprived  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  This  was  then  fallen  upon  by  the 
Algeriues,  when  many  were  killed  and  a  great  uumber 
taken  prisoners,  Charles  himself  and  the  remains  of  his 
army  escaping  with  difficulty. 

Algiers  continued  to  bo  governed  by  viceroys  or  pe»Las 
appointed  by  the  Porte  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  wheu  the  janissaiies  solicited  aud  obtained  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  dey  or  governor  from  among  them- 
selves. This  subsequently  led  to  frequent  altercations 
between  the  pashas  and  the  dcys,  the  former  seeking  to 
recover  their  lost  power,  the  latter  to  reduce  it  In  1609, 
the  Moors  being  expelled  from  Spain,  nocked  in  great  num- 
bers to  Algiers,  and,  as  many  of  them  were  very  able  sailors, 
they  contributed  to  raise  the  power  of  the  Algerine  fleet 
In  1616  it  consisted  of  forty  sail  of  ships,  of  between  200 
and  400  tons,  their  flagship  having  500  tons.  The  Algerine 
pirates  now  became  so  formidable  to  the  European  powers, 
that  in  1617  the  French  sent  against  them  a  fleet  of  fifty 
sail,  uuder  Beaulieu  who  defeated  their  fleet  aud  took  two 
of  their  vessels.  In  1620  the  English  sent  out  a  squadron 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Roburt  Manael  on  the  same 
errand,  but  it  returned  without  effecting  anything.  Their 
depredations  becoming  still  more  frequent  and  trouble- 
e,  the  Venetians  equipped  a  fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail, 
er  the  command  of  Admiral  Capello,  with  orders  to 
burn,  sink,  or  take  all  the  Barbary  corsairs  he  should  meet 
In  an  engagement  which  speedily  took  place  he  signally 
defeated  them,  and  took  and  destroyed  sixteen  of  their 
galleys.  They  soon,  however,  regained  their  former 
strength;  and  at  length  Louis  XIV.,  provoked  by  the 
outrages  committed  by  them  on  the  coasts  of  Provence  and 
Languedoc,  ordered,  in  1681,  a  considerable  fleet  to  be 
fitted  out  against  them,  under  the  command  of  Vice-admiral 
Duquesne.  He  attacked  them  near  the  island  of  Scios, 
aud  destroyed  fourteen  of  their  ships.  This,  however,  had 
little  effect  upon  them,  and  the  following  year  he  oom- 
b-irded  the  town  of  Algiers  and  nearly  reduced  it  to  ashes. 
The  Algerines,  by  way  of  reprisal,  sent  a  number  of  galleys 
to  the  coast  of  Provence,  where  they  committed  great 
ravages.  In  May  1683,  Duquesne  with  his  fleet  again 
cast  anchor  before  Algiers,  and  proceeded  to  bombard  the 
town.  The  dey  and  the  people  sued  for  peace ;  but  Mexo- 
morto,  tho  Algerine  admiral,  who  was  to  have  been  delivered 
up  as  one  of  the  hostages,  violently  opposed  coming  to 
terms,  stirred  up  the  soldiery  against  the  dey,  and  caused 
him  to  be  murdered,  and  was  himself  chosen  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  bombardment  was  renewed,  and  Mexomorto. 
reduced  to  extremities,  caused  all  the  French  in  the  city  to 
be  cruelly  murdered,  and  the  French  consul  to  be  tied 
to  the  mouth  of  a  mortar  and  shot  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  bombarding  fleet  Duquesne  was  so  exasperated  by 
this  piece  of  cruelty  that  he  did  not  leave  Algiers  till  he 
had  utterly  destroyed  the  fortifications,  shipping,  almost-all 
the  tawer,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
town.  The  Algerines,  now  thoroughly  humbled,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Franco  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  readily 
irrauted  thorn.  In  1686  the  English  concluded  aaixeaty 
with  the  Algerines  on  favourable  terms,  and  this  was 


several  times  subsequently  renewed;  bnt  it  was  not  ul 
the  taking  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  that  England  ha-i 
sufficient  check  upon  them  to  enforce  the  observance  ef 
treaties.  From  that  time  England  was  treated  with  grata 
deference  than  any  other  European  power.  In  1710  tat 
Turkish  pasha  was  expelled  and  his  office  united  to  that 
of  dey.  The  dey  thus  became  the  supreme  ruler  in  tlx 
country.  He  had  the  charge  of  the  Tuikish  milina, 
recruited  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  because  their 
children  by  native  mothers  could  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  as  themselves  in  consequence  of  former 
.rebellions  against  the  government  Under  the  dey  then 
was  a  divan  or  council  of  state,  chosen  from  tho  principal 
civic  functionaries. 

Matters  continued  very  much  in  the  same  state,  and  the 
history  of  Algiers  presents  httle  calling  for  special  notice 
down  to  the  expedition  of  Lord  Exmouth.  The  piiacipal 
Statea  of  Europe  had  had  their  attention  taken  up  aith 
weightier  matters;  but  on  the  establishment  of  the  peso, 
of  1815  the  English  sent  a  squadron  of  ships,  under 
Lonl  Exmouth,  to  Algiers,  to  demand  the  liberation  of  all 
slaves  then  in  bondage  there,  and  the  entire  discontinuance 
of  puatical  depredations.  Afraid  to  refuse,  the  Algerine 
returned  a  conciliatory  answer,  and  released  a  number  of 
their  slaves;  but  no  sooner  had  the  ships  left  than  they 
redoubled  their  activity  and  perpetrated  every  sort  of 
cruelty  against  the  (Christians.  Among  other  sets  of 
cruelty,  they  attacked  and  massacred  a  number  of  Neapo- 
litan fishermen  who  were  engaged  in  tbe  pesrl-fifberj  st 
Bona.  The  news  of  this  excited  great  indignation  in 
England,  and  Lord  Exmouth  was  again  despatched  eitk 
five  ships  of  the  line  and  eight  smaller  vessels,  snd  it 
Gibraltar  he  was  joined  by  a  Dutch  fleet  of  six  frigates, 
under  Admiral  Ca  pell  en.  They  anchored  in  front  of  AlgieM 
on  the  26th  August  1816.  Certain  terms,  which  mere 
extremely  moderate,  were  proposed  to  the  dey;  but  thej* 
not  meeting  with  acceptance,  a  fierce  bombardment  was  st 
once  commenced.  At  first  the  assailants  were  jubjevted  to 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries;  but  after  s  time 
those  were  one  by  one  silenced,  and  ship  after  ship  caught 
fire,  till  the  destruction  of  the  Algerine  naval  force  »a» 
complete.  Next  day  the  terms  proposed  to  the  dey  wer« 
accepted;  Christian  slaves  to  the  number  of  1211  were 
set  at  liberty,  and  a  promise  was  given  that  piracy  uA 
Christian  slavery  should  cease  for  ever.  The  AJgeiine*, 
however,  did  not  long  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  tiesty. 
They  lost  no  time  in  putting  their  city  in  a  more  foi-mid- 
able  state  of  defence  than  before,  and  this  done,  they 
considered  themselves  in  a  condition  to  set  the  &reat  povtn 
of  Europe  at  defiance. 

Various  injuries  had  from  time  to  time  been  inflicted  on 
the  French  shipping,  but  that  which  more  directly  led  to 
a  declaration  of  war  was  an  insult  offered  to  the  French 
consul  by  the  dey.  A  debt  had  been  contracted  by  the 
French  government  to  two  Jewish  merchants  of  Algiers  a: 
the  time  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  end  the  dey  having  i 
direct  interest  in  the  matter,  had  made  repeated  applications 
for  payment,  but  without  success.  Annoyed  at  this  sad 
at  what  he  considered  insulting  language  on  the  part  • 
the,  consul,  he  struck  the  latter  on  the  face  in  public,  la 
consequence  of  this,  a  French  squadron  was  sent  to  Ahjon 
which  took  the  consul  on  board,  and  for  three  years  main- 
tained an  ineffective  blockade.  At  length  war  on  a  great 
scale  was  resolved  on,  and  a  fleet  was  equipped  at  Toulon 
in  May  1830  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Dupen* 
It  had  also  on  board  a  land  force,  under  the  command 
of  General  Bounnont,  consisting  of  37,000  infantry,  4000 
cavalry,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  artillery.  Tht 
troops  began  to  land  on  the  14th  June  upon  the  westers 
side  of  the  peninsula  of  Sidi  Ferruch,  in  the  Da7  of  Toot 
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Chica*  They  did  not  meet  with  much  opposition  till  the 
19th,  when  a  general  attack  was  made  upon  them  by 
a  force  of  from  40,000  to  60,000  men.  These,  after  a 
fiarce  conflict,  were  completely  routed.  They  renewed  their 
attack  on  the  24th  and  25th,  bat  were  on  both  occasions 
repulsed.  The  French  then  advanced  upon  Algiers,  and 
on  the  29th  the  trenches  were  opened.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  July  the  bombardment  commenced,  and  before 
night  a  treaty  was  concluded  for  the  entire  surrender  of 
Algiers.  The  next  day  the  French  took  possession  of  the 
town;  and  12  ships  of  war,  1500  brass  cannon,  and  orer 
£2,000,000  sterling  came  into  their  hands  as  conquerors. 
The  Turkish  troops  were  permitted  to  go  wherever  they 
pleased,  provided  they  left  Algiers,  and  most  of  them  were 
conveyed  to  Asia  Minor.  The  dey  himself,  with  his  private 
property  and  a  large  body  of  attendants,  retired  to  Naples. 

When  the  French  undertook  the  expedition  against 
Algiers  a  pledge  was  given  to  the  English  government 
that  they  did  not  aim  at  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
country,  but  only  at  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  injuries 
and  insults  that  they  had  received,  and  putting  down  that 
system  of  piracy  which  had  so  long  outraged  Europe.  The 
French  government  engaged  that  these  objects  being  accom- 
plished, the  final  settlement  and  government  of  the  country 
should  be  arranged  in  concert  with  the  other  European 
powers  for  the  general  advantage.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  French  ministry  in  1833  publicly  declared  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  their  government  to  retain  possession  of 
Algiers  and  to  colonise  it  Subsequently,  the  English 
government  acquiesced  in  this,  on  receiving  an  engagement 
that  the  French  would  not  oxtend  their  conquests  beyond 
Algeria  either  on  the  aide  of  Tunis  or  of  Marocco. 

The  capture  of  Algiers  was  celebrated  in  France  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy.  General  Bourmont  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  marshal,  and  Admiral  Duperre*  was  promoted 
to  the  peerage.  The  revolution  of  1830  followed,  when 
Bourmont  was  deposed,  and  General  Clause!  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  The  conquerors,  instead  of  attempting  to 
gain  the  good-will  of  the  natives,  destroyed  a  number  of 
their  mosques,  seized  upon  lands  set  apart  for  religious  pur- 
joees,  and  attempted  to  introduce  their  own  laws  and  usages 
in  place  of  those  of  the  country,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  the  natives  entertained  the  greatest  abhorrence 
for  their  oppressors,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  enemies  of 
God  and  their  prophet.  General  Clausel  incensed  them 
still  more  by  seiring  upon  the  possessions  of  the  doy, 
the  beys,  and  the  expelled  Turks  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  conditions  on  which  the  capital  had  been  surrendered. 
Bona  was  taken  possession  of,  and  an  incursion  was  made 
into  the  southern  province  of  Titterie,  when  the  troops  of 
the  bey  were  defeated  and  Median  taken.  The  beys  of 
Titterie  and'  Oran  were  deposed,  and  tributary  rulers  sot 
up  in  their  room.  Still  the  war  continued.  The  French 
were  incessantly  harassed  by  irruptions  of  hordes  of  the 
Arabs,  so  that  no  Frenchman  was  safe,  even  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town ;  and  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 
fidelity  of  the, beys  who  governed  the  provinces.  Median, 
was  evacuated,  and  Oran  abandoned.  In  February  1831 
General  Berthezene  was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and 
undertook  several  expeditions  into  the  interior  to  chastise 
the  hostile  tribes,  but  met  with  little  success.  _  In  October 
Bona  was  surrounded  and  taken  by  the  Kabyles.  There  was 
now  no  safety  but  in  the  town  of  Algiers;  agriculture  was 
consequently  neglected,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  to 
France  for  supplies  of  provisions  and  for  fresh  troops.  In 
November  1831  General  Savary,  Due  de  Bovigo,  was  sent 
out  with  an  additional  force  of  16,000  men.  The  new 
governor  sought  to  accomplish  his  ends  by  the  grossest 
acta  of  cruelty  and  treachery.  One  of  his  exploits  was  the 
)  of  a  whole  Arab  tribe,  including  old  men, 


and  children,  daring  night,  on  account  of  a  robbery  com- 
mitted by  some  of  them.  He  also  treacherously  murdered 
two  Arab  chiefs  whom  he  had  enticed  into  his  power  by  a 
written  assurance  of  safety.  These  proceedings  i 
the  natives  still  further  against  the  French, 
tribes  that  had  hitherto  remained  quiet  took  up  anna 
against  them. 

About  this  time  Abd-eJ-Kader  first  appears  upon  the  field. 
His  father,  a  Marabout,  had  collected  a  few  followers,  and 
attacked  and  taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Oran.  On 
this  they  wished  to  elect  him  as  their  chief,  but  he  declined 
the  honour  on  account  of  his  great  age ;  and  recommended 
his  son  who,  he  said,  was  endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
necessary  to  success.  Abd-el  Kader  was  born  about  the 
beginning  of  1807,  and  had  early  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion among  his  countrymen  for  learning  and  piety,  as 
he  was  also  distinguished  among  them  for  skill  in  horses 
manship  and  other  manly  exercises.  He  had  -made  two 
pilgrimages  to  Mecca  in  company  with  his  father,. once 
when  a  child  and  again  in  1828,  by  which  he  obtained  the 
title  of  Hadji.  At  this  time  he  was  living  in  obscurity, 
distinguished  by  the  austerity  of  his  manners,  his  piety, 
and  his  zeal  in  observing  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  He 
collected  an  army  of  10,000  horsemen,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  father,  marched  to  attack  Oran,  which  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French.  They  arrived  before 
the  town  about  the  middle  of  May  1832,  but  after  con- 
tinuing their  attack  for  three  days  with  great  bravery  they 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  This  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  conflicts,  more  or  less  severe,  between  the 
parties,  but  without  any  permanent  or  decided  advantage 
to  either  aide.  In  March  1833  the  Due  do  Bovigo  was 
obliged,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  return  to  France,  and 
General  A  vizard  was  appointed  interim  governor;  but  the 
latter  dying  soon  after,  General  Voirol  was  nominated  his 
successor.  Abd-el-Kader  was  still  extending  his  influence 
more  and  more  widely  among  the  Arab  tribes;  and  the 
French  at  last  considered  it  to  bo  their  interest  to  offer 
him  terms  of  peace.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded 
with  him  by  General  Desmichels,  governor  of  Oran,  in 
February  1834,  in  which  ho  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  France,  and  was  recognised  by  them  as  emir  of  the 
province  of  Mascara.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
was  that  the  emir  was  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  the  French  in  corn.  This  part  of  the  treaty  was 
regarded  with  great  dissatisfaction  at  home,  and  the  general 
was  removed  from  his  post  In  July  General  Drouet 
d'Erlon  was  sent  out  as  governor-general  of  the  colony. 
An  intendant  or  head  of  the  civil  department  was  also 
appointed,  as  well  ss  a  commissary  of  justice  at  the  head 
of  the  judicature.  Tribunals  of  justice  were  also  estab- 
lished, by  which  both  French  and  natives  were  allowed  to 
enjoy  their  respective  laws.  From  the  tranquil  state  of 
the  country  at  this  time  the  new  governor  was  enabled  to 


devote  his  attention  to  its  improvement  The  French, 
however,  soon  became  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  emir, 
and  on  the  pretence  that  he  had  been  encroaching  on  their 
territory,  General  Trezel,  who  had  succeeded  Desmichels 
in  the  governorship  of  Oran,  was  sent  against  him  with  a 
considerable  force.  The  armies  met  at  the  river  Makta, 
and  the  French  were  routed  with  great  slaughter  on  the 
28th  of  June  1835.  On  the  news  of  this  defeat  Marshal 
Clausel  was  sent  to  Algiers  to  succeed  Count  d'Erlon.  In 
order  effectually  to  humble  the  emir,  he  set  out  for  his 
capital,  Mascara,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
at  the  head  of  11,000  men.  On  reaching  the  town  the 
French  found  it  deserted,  and,  having  set  it  on  fire,  they 
returned  without  having  effected  anything  of  consequence. 
In  January  1836  Marshal  Clausel  undertook  an  expedition 
which  he  took  and 
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after  this  the  emir  attacked  and  pat  to  flight  a  body  of 
3000  men  under  Count  d'Arlangea  on  the  Tafna.  General 
Bugcaud,  who  had  succeeded  Marshal  Clausel,  attacked 
tho  Arabs  under  Abd-el-Kader  on  the  Sikak  river,  6th 
JtJy  *8.36,        gained  a  complete  victory  over  them.  An 
ition  at^unst  tho  bey  of  Constantino  was  next  resolved 
and  Marshal  Clause!,  at  the  head  of  8000  men.  set  out 
Bona  for  this  purpose  in  November  1836.  They 
encountered  on  their  march  a  severe  storm  of  hail  and 
enow,  followed  by  a*  sharp  frost,  so  that  many  of  them 
died :  and  when  they  arrived  beforo  tho  walls  of  the  town 
they  were  unablo  to  undertake  the  siege,  and  effected  their 
retreat  with  difficulty.    The  French  were  now  anxious  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Abd-el-Kader.  and  with  this  view 
General  Bugeand  arranged  a  meeting  with  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tafna,  and  a  treaty  was  siirned,  30th  May 
1 1*37.    They  were  then  free  to  turn  their  strenirth  against 
the  boy  of  Constantino,  and  an  army  of  20,000  men  set 
out  from  Bona  with  this  object  under  the  command  of 
General  Damremont  early  in  October.     The  town  was, 
afU»  a  very  gallant  defence,  taken  by  storm  on  the  12th 
of  that  month  by  General  Valee,  General  Damremont 
having  been  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  the  previous  day. 
On  the  ripture  of  the  city  the  neighbouring  tribes  hastened 
to  mako  their  submission  to  the  conquerors,  and  a  strong 
giurii-on  being  left  to  defend  the  town,  the  army  returned 
to  Bona.    As  a  reward  for  his  services,  General  Valee  was 
made  a  marshal  and  appointed  governor-general  of  the 
colony.    Disputes  with  the  emir  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
hib  territor)  were  frequent,  and  at  length  war  was  again 
declared  between  tho  parties.     The  immediate  cause  of 
war  on  this  occasion  was  tho  marching  of  an  armed  force 
of  French  troops  through  the  emir's  territory.    This  the 
litter  looked  upon  as  an  infringement  of  the  treaty,  and 
jonseqneutly  declared  wat   In  October  1839,  he  suddenly 
fell  upon  the  French  troops  in  the  plain  of  Metidja,  and 
routed  them  with  great  slaughter,  destroying  and  laying 
waste  the  European  settlements.    He  surprised  and  cut  to 
pieces  bodies  of  troops  on  their  march;  outposts  and  encamp- 
ments wcro  taken  by  sudden  assault;  and  at  length  the 
possessions  of  tho  French  were  reduced  to  the  fortified  places 
which  they  occupied.    On  the  news  of  these  events  reach- 
in,'  France,  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  20,000  men 
were  sent  out  The  spring  campaign  was  vigorously  opened 
on  both  sides,  and  numerous  skirmishes  took  place,  but 
without  decisive  results  to  either  party.   Tho  French  were, 
in  Iced,  everywhere  successful  in  the  field,  but  the  scattered 
troops  of  the  enemy  would  speedily  reassemble  and  sweep 
the  plains,  so  that  thcro  was  no  safety  beyond  the  camp 
wnd  the  walls  of  the  towns.    The  fort  of  Masagran,  near 
Mostagnnern,  with  a  garrison  of  only  123  men,  gallantly 
■withstood  a  fierce  attack  by  12,000  to  15,000  Arabs,  which 
lusted  for  throe  days.    Marshal  Valee  was  now  recalled, 
and  General  Bugeaud  appointed  to  succeed  him.  The 
litter  arrived  at  Algiers  on  the  22d  of  February  1841,  and 
adopted  a  new  system,  which  was  completely  successful 
lie  made  use  of  movable  columns  radiating  from  Algiers, 
Oran,  and  Constantino,  and  having  from  80,000  to  100,000 
troops  at  bis  disposal,  the  result  soon  told  against  the  emir. 
Many  of  the  Arab  tribes  were  thus  intimidated  or  brought 
under  '•ubjection,  hard  pressed  garrisons  wcro  relievod  and 
▼ictualVd,  and  town  after  town  taken.     Tekedemt,  the 
principal  ctionirbold  of  Abd-el-Kader,  was  destroyed,  and 
the  ClUdel  blown  up;  Mascara  was  taken;  and  Saida, 
«ho  only  remaining  fortress  in  the  possession  of  the  emir, 
wi\s  eptiroly  demolished.    In  January  1842  the  town  of 
Tlemcen  was  taken,  and  ten  days  afterwards  the  fort  of 
Tafna.  which  was  demolished.    The  terrified  Arabs  sub- 
mitted on  all  sides,  and  now  almost  the  entire  country  wa» 
The  enur  himself,  driven  to 


compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Morocco.    Here  he  §neeaei«d 

in  raising  a  considerable  farce,  and  returned  to  Aigera. 
He  made  up  for  the  want  of  troops  by  the  rapidity  of  ka 
movements,  and  would  suddenly  make  an  attack  on  eat 
place  when  he  waa  supposed  to  be  in  quite  an  opponu 
quarter.    In  November  1842  the  Duke  of  Aumale  arrivai 
in  Algiers  to  take  part  in  the  operations  against  the  emir, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  suddenly  fel 
upon  the  camp  of  Abd-el-Kader  while  the  great  body  of 
his  troops  were  absent,  and  took  several  thousand  prisutea 
and  a  large  booty,  the  emir  himself  making  his  escape 
with  difficulty.    Not  long  afterwards  the  latter  agah.  took 
refuge  in  Morocco,  and  so  excited  the  fanatical  pasnoci  of 
the  people  of  that  country  that  their  ruler  was  forced  into 
a  war  with  France.  The  army  which  was  sent  into  Algeria 
was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Bugcaud  at  the  river  Wj. 
14th  August  1844.    The  emperor  of  Morocco  soon  a/tei- 
wards  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  on  condition 
that  he  should  no  longer  succour  or  shelter  the  emu;  hot 
aid  in  pursuing  him,    Abd-el-Kader  was  now  reduced  to 
great  extremities,  and  obliged  to  tako  refuge  in  the  moos- 
tain  fastnesses,  whence  he  would  from  time  to  time  cote 
down  to  annoy  the  French     In  June  1845  a  tribe  of 
Arabs,  who  were  beins;  pursued  by  a  body  of  French  troop 
under  General  Pelissier,  took  refuse  in  a  cava    As  they 
refused  to  surrender,  the  general  ordered  a  fire  to  be  kindle*! 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  the  whole  of  those  within, 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  500,  were 
suffocated.  The  emir  at  length  waa  brought  to  such  straiti 
that  he  agreed  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  French  on  being 
allowed  to  retire  to  Alexandria  or  St  Jean  d'Acra  Not- 
withstanding this  promise,  which  was  given  by  General 
Lamoriciere,  and  ratified  by  the  governor-general  he  wu 
taken  to  France,  where  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  Jannsry 
1848;  and  was  imprisoned  first  in  the  castle  of  Pan,  ibd 
afterwards  in  that  of  Amboise,  near  Blois.    In  October 
1852  Louis  Napoleon,  then  president  of  the  French  Re- 
public, gave  him  his  liberty  on  condition  that  he  should 
not  return  to  Algeria,  but  reside  at  Brousso  in  Asia  Jliaot 
Here  he  remainod  till  1855  when,  in  consequence  of  tht 
destruction  of  that  town  by  an  earthquake,  he  obtained 
permission  to  remove  to  Constantinople,  end  afterwards  to 
Damascua    At  the  latter  place  he  rendered  valuable  aid 
to  the  Christians  by  protecting  them  during  the  mauacn 
by  the  Turks  in  Syria  in  1860. 

On  the  revolution  in  France  of  1648,  General  Caraignje 
was  appointed  governor-general  of  the  colony;  and  tia 
National  Assembly,  wishing  to  establish  a  closer  connect** 
between  the  country  and  France,  offered  to  incorporate  it 
with  the  republic.  This  proposal,  however,  met  aith  ero- 
siderable  opposition,  and  Algeria  waa  simply  declared  i 
permanent  possession,  with  the  right  to  send  four  depuriu 
to  the  National  Assembly,  to  be  heard  on  all  matten 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  colonv.  Colonial 
sent  out  to  settle  there,  and  other  means  taken  to  I 
its  prosperity.  Still  the  republic  did  not  seem  to  be  mm 
successful  in  the  administration  of  affairs  than  the  rnounrtij 
had  been.  The  colonists  died  off  or  left  in  disput,  tb? 
natives  were  not  more  reconciled  to  the  French  yoke,  sad 
many  of  them  rose  in  open  rebellion.  Tho  Ksl  ylea.  a 
particular,  the  most  intelligent  and  industrious  of  the  osnvt 
population,  manifested  the  greatest  repugnance  to  tb«  im- 
position of  taxes  and  of  the  usages  of  civilisation.  la  1W 
Oenoral  Pelissier  marched  against  several  of  the  lete"** 
tribes,  and  reduced  them  to  subjection.  Generals  Qawoert 
and  Herbillon  were  sent  into  the  district  of  Zaab  to  ({fell  as 
insurrection  excited  by  the  Marabout  Bon-Zian.  The  latter 
was  driven  to  take  refuge  m  Zaatcha.  which  resisted  tla 
utmost  efforte  of  the  French  to  take  it  for  fifty-one  day*, 
but  at  last  it  wa.  carried  lry  storm.     In  1850  the* 
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were  several  expeditions  sent  oat  against  the  natives,  and 
in  1851  General  St  Amaad  succeeded  in  reducing  to  sub- 
jection Little  Kabylia.  In  1852  General  M'Mahon  set 
oat  against  Eastern  Kabylia,  and  Pelissier,  in  the  south, 
took  Lnghouat  by  storm.  The  next  few  years  present 
ns  with  several  expeditions  against  the  Kabylcs,  but  these 
were  not  productive  of  very  marked  results.  In  1854 
there  was  an  expedition  against  certain  Arab  tribes  in  the 
south,  who  were  reduced  to  subjection.  In  1856  a  great 
expedition,  under  the  command  of  General  Randon,  was 
organised  against  the  tribes  of  Great  Kabylia  that  had  not 
yet  submitted  to  the  French;  and  after  many  months' 
fighting  they  were  brought  under  subjection.  The  autho- 
rity of  France  was  now  undisputed  over  the  country,  and 
peace  for  a  time  was  established. 

In  1858  the  administration  of  the  colony  was  confided 
to  a  special  minister,  the  first  nominated  being  Prince 
Napoleon ;  but  ho  only  held  office  for  a  short  time ;  and 
soon  after,  the  special  ministry  was  abolished.  In  October 
1859  certain  Arab  tribes  rose  in  rebellion,  but  were  speedily 
subdued.  In  1860  Marshal  Pelissier  was  made  governor- 
general,  with  a  vice-governor,  a  director-general  of  civil 
affairs,  and  a  council  of  thirty  members.  In  the  beginning 
of  1863  the  emperor  promised  to  Algeria  a  constitution, 
with  a  representative  assembly  for  provincial  matters;  and 
said  that  it  was  not  a  colony  properly  so  called,  but  an 
Arab  kingdom,  and  that  the  natives  had  an  equal  right  to 
his  protection  with  the  colonists.  In  April  1864  a  for- 
midable insurrection  of  the  Arabs  broke  out  in  the  south, 
in  consequence  of  an  insult  offered  to  one  of  their  chiefs  in 
a  court  of  justice,  and  they  suddenly  fell  upon  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  detachment  of  French  troops.  A  large  force  was 
speedily  assembled  and  sent  against  them,  and  after  they 
had  boon  beaten  in  several  encounters  tho  insurrection  was 
at  length  put  down.  Marshal  Pelissier  died  in  May,  and 
Marshal  MIMahon  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  A  fresh 
insurrection  of  the  Arabs  broke  out  in  October,  but  after 
several  defeats  they  were  brought  to  subjection.  In  May 
1865  tho  Emperor  Napoleon  visited  Algeria,  and  was 
everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
joy.  After  his  return  to  Franco  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Marshal  M'Mahon  respecting  the  future  government  of 
the  colony.  He  particularly  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
seeking  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  natives  by  permitting 
them  to  enjoy  their  territories  unmolested,  and  to  maintain 
their  own  customs,  and  that  they  should  be  held  as  equal 
with  the  colonists  before  tho  law.  He  further  directed 
him  to  seek  to  stimulate  the  industry  of  tho  colonists,  and 
to  Btrivo  to  develop  the  resources  of  tho  country.  In 
October  a  fresh  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  province  of 
Oran.  It  commenced  with  an  attack  upon  a  friendly  tribe, 
but  was  at  length  put  down  by  a  body  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  do  Colomb.  It  again  broke  out  in 
March  1866,  and  Colonel  de  Colomb  was  a  second  time 
sent  out  against  the  insurgents.  He  encountered  them  on 
the  16th,  and,  after  a  fierce  engagement,  put  them  to  flight 
with  great  loss.  In  the  beginning  of  1867  a  new  expedi- 
tion was  organised  against  the  refractory  Arab3  in  the 
south,  and  these  being  effectually  put  down,  a  period  of 
comparative  peace  followed.  The  crops  in  1866  were 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  invasion  of  locusts,  and 
in  January  1867  a  violent  earthquake  destroyed  several 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Blidah.  A  prolonged  drought 
followed,  which  dried  up  the  sources  of  the  springs  .and 
produced  a  famine,  from  which  the  natives  suffered  much. 
A  visitation  of  cholera  succeeded,  which  is  estimated  to 
have  carried  off  not  leas  than  50,000  persona  In  January 
1868  a  fresh  revolt  broke  out  among  the  Arabs,  instigated 
by  Si-Hamed,  who  had  led  on  more  than  one  of  the  pre- 
vious revolt*.    They  assailed  and  plundered  some  of  the 


friendly  tribes,  and  being  pursued  and  attacked  by  ft 
body  of  French  troops,  a  fierce  engagement  took  place, 
in  which  Si-Hamed  was  killed  and  his  followers  pnt  to 
flight  Peace  was  enjoyed  for  the  rest  of  that  year ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  January  1869  several  largo  bands  of 
insurgent  Arabs  in  the  extreme  south  marched  northwaid, 
took  by  surprise  Tagguin,  and  being  joined  by  others,  in  a 
short  time  they  numbered  3000  horse.  A  body  of  French 
troops  was  sent  out  against  them  from  Laghouat,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Bonis,  and  after  two  and  a  half 
hours'  hard  fighting  the  insurgents  were  put  to  flight  with 
great  slaughter.  In  1871  a  widespread  insurrection  of 
Arab  and  Kabyle  tribes  broke  out,  stimulated  no  doubt 
by  a  knowledge  of  tho  weakened  condition  of  France  at 
home.  It  commenced  with  El-Mokrani,  the  hereditary 
bach-agha  of  the  Medjana,  attacking  and  burning  tho 
village  of  Brody-Bon-Arreredy,  destroying  isolated  houses 
and  posts  throughout  the  district  subject  to  his  influence, 
the  colonists  who  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  a  place  of 
safety  being  massacred.  All  his  attacks  against  the  forti- 
fied places,  however,  failed ;  and  as  soon  as  the  French 
were  able  to  assume  the  offensive  he  was  beaten  in  every 
engagement,  and  subsequently  killed  in  action.'  When 
this  rebellion  appeared  almost  overcome,  tho  whole  of 
Kabylia  rose  in  arms  at  the  command  of  the  sheikh  El- 
Had  dad,  one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  in  Kabylia,  and 
head  of  an  influential  religious  confraternity.  The  Kabylcs, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  descended  from  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  and  attempted  to  invade  the  plains  of  tho 
Metidja.  The  most  horrible  massacres  were  perpetrated, 
and  all  the  principal  ports  on  the  coast  were  strictly 
blockaded  on  the  landward  aide.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
fall  of  the  commune  in  Paris  that  troops  could  be  spared 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  But 
this  was  at  length  effected,  and  a  war  contribution  of 
XI, 200,000  imposed  upon  the  rebels,  whose  lands  were  also 
sequestrated,  but  the  owners  were  permitted  to  resume 
possession  on  comparatively  easy  terms.  Tho  greater  part 
of  the  sum  recovered  was  distributed  among  tho  colonists 
who  had  suffered  during  the  insurrection,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  has  been  allotted  for  public  works.  The 
sequestration  has  also  opened  up  much  valuable  territory 
for  European  colonisation.  Since  the  insurrection  many 
new  colonists  have  arrived  here,  and  among  them  many 
from  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  A  law  passed  by  the  French 
Chamber,  15th  September  1871,  authorises,  on  certain 
conditions,  tho  gratuitous  concession  of  247,000  acres  of 
land  to  such  natives  of  Alsace  end  Lorraine  as  might 
desire  to  preserve  their  French  nationality.  A  more 
favourable  era,  it  is  believed,  has  now  dawned  for  the 
colony.  Down  to  1871  it  had  continued  under  military 
rale,  and  this,  it  was  thought,  had  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  frequent  insurrections  that  had  broken  out  in 
the  country.  Accordingly,  in  October  of  that  year,  a  civil 
government  was  established,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  since  that  time  the  colony  has  continued  in  a  more 
peaceable  and  flourishing  condition.  (d.  k.) 

ALGHERO,  a  seaport  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Sassari,  Sardinia,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island, 
14  miles  S.W.  of  Sassari.  It  was  founded  by  the  Genoese, 
and  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Catalonians,  whose 
language  is  still  spoken.  Though  strongly  fortified  towards 
tho  sea,  the  landward  side  of  the  town  is  commanded  by 
the  overhanging  hills.  Alghero  is  an  episcopal  see,  and 
has  a  cathedral,  erected  in  1517,  several  monasteries, 
convents,  and  public  schools.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of 
antique  architecture.  Near  the  town  are  some  fine 
stalactite  grottoe*  The  neighbourhood  produces  oil  and 
fruit,  and  the  beet  wine  of  the  island ;  and  the  corals  of 
Alghero  are  the  most  beautiful  found  in  tho  Mediterranean. 
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The  other  exports  mcludo  grain,  wool,  tobacco,  bones, 
■kins,  sod  anchovies.  Porte  Conte,  9  miles  to  the  N.W., 
is  the  roadstead  frequented  by  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  a 
secure  and  fortified  anchorage,  capabh  of  accommodating 
a  large  fleet    Population  of  commune  (1865),  8419. 

ALGIERS  (Fr.  Algtr,  Arab.  AWtxair,  »'.«.,  The  Islands), 
a  city  and  seaport  of  . Northern  Africa,  and  capital  of 
Algeria,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  a  bay  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Mediterranean.  Let  (of  lighthouse),  86°  47' 
20*  N.,  long.  3*  4'  32'  E.  It  is  built,  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  on  the  northern  alope  of  a  steep  hill  rising 
abruptly  from  the  coast  It  ascends  the  side  of  the  hill  in  the 
form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  Casbah,  or  ancient  fortress  of  the  days,  which  is 
about  500  feet  sdoto  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  seen  from  a 
distance,  the  city  presents  a  very  imposing  and  picturesque 
appearanco ;  and  the  houses  rising  one  above  the  other,  and 
being  all  built  of  white  stone,  it  has  been  compared  to  a 
ship  under  saiL  It  consists  of  two  towns — the  new,  which 
is  entirely  European  in  its  character,  and  is  built  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  slope  and  along  the  shore ;  and  the  old 
town,  which  occupies  the  higher  region,  and  is  entirely 
Oriental  in  its  character.  The  new  town  consists  of  hand- 
some streets  and  squares,  and  contains  the  government 
houses,  hotels,  warehouses,  barracks,  dec.  In  the  centre  of 
the  new  town  is  the  Pliee  du  Goivernen^nt,  a  large  and 
handsome  square  in  the  European  style,  with  a  fountain, 
and  planted  with  orange  and  limo  trees.  The  streets  are 
regular,  spacious,  and  handsome,  and  adorned  with  arcades. 
In  the  Arab  or  old  town  the  streets  are  narrow,  winding, 
and  dirty.  The  houses  are  square  substantial-looking 
buildings,  presenting  to  the  street  bare  walls,  with  only  a 
few  slits  protected  by  iron  gratings  in  place  of  windows. 
Each  house  has  a  quadrangle  in  the  centre,  into  which  it 
looks,  and  which  is  entered  by  a  low  narrow  doorway. 
Algiers  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  otherwise  fortified,  but 
its  landward  defences  aro  weak  and  exposed,  while  the 
batteries  which  defend  it  towards  the  sea  are  very  strong. 
It  has  two  handsome  suburbs,  and  numerous  elegant  villas 
are  scattered  over  the  vicinity.  The  town  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor-general  of  Algeria,  of  the  prefect  of  the 
department  of  Algiers,  snd  of  the  chiefs  of  the  different 
administrative  services.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
and  of  the  supremo  courts  of  justice,  and  has  a  chamber 
and  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  royal  college,  various  schools, 
a  bank,  public  library,  and  museum.  Among  the  principal 
buildings  aro  a  cathedral  and  several  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  a  Protestant  church,  several  synagogues,  and  a 
number  of  mosques.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
"»ater,  and  there  aro  numerous  public  and  private  foun- 
tains and  baths.  Various  markets  are  held  here,  and 
horse-racing  io  a  favourite  amusement  Algiers  has  of 
late  come  to  be  noted  as  a  winter  residence  for  invalida 
Tho  French  ha^  o  spent  largo  sums  of  money  in  the  improve- 
ment of  tho  port  of  Algiers.  It  has  an  area  of  220  acres, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  when  a  rock  near  the  centre, 
called  Rockt  Sara  Nom,  is  removed,  it  will  be  capable  of 
accommodating  40  vessels  of  war  and  300  trading  vcsaela 
It  has  two  docks,  capablo  of  containing  the  largest  vessela 
The  lighthouse  has  a  revolving  light  visible  at  the  distance 
of  15  milea  Population  (1966;,  52,614.  (For  the  trade 
and  climate  of  Algiers,  soo  Aloxbia.) 

ALOOA  BAY,  an  inlet  in  Capo  Colony,  on  the  8.E 
coast  of  Africa,  425  miles  east  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Lat  of  Croix  Island,  in  the  bay,  30"  47*  N.,  and 
long.  25°  46'.  Algoa  Bay  lies  between  capes  Recife  at  d 
Padrone,  on  the  former  of  which  there  is  a  lighthouse.  It 
receives  tho  rivers  Sunday  and  Eaasher.  '  The  best 
anchorage  is  on  tho  west  aide  of  the  inlet,  near  Port 
Fiiabeth,  which  »  the  most  important  seaport  on  the 


south  coast  of  Africa.  Here  the  holding  gramd  is  good, 
and  the  anchorage  is  eheltcred,  except  from  the  south-east 
winds.  Fort  Frederick  stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  Port 
Elizabeth.  Algoa  Bay  was  the  first  landing-place  of  tat 
British  emigrants  to  the  eastern  province  of  the  Cap 
Colony,  and  as  the  harbour  of  that  province  it  enjoy*  I 
rapidly  increasing  trade 

AMI  A  MA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada, 
24  miles  8.  W.  of  Granada.  It  is  vary  picturesquely  situate^ 
on  the  edge  of  a  gorge  in  the  hills  of  the  Sierra  d: 
Albania,  the  streets  rising  in  terraces  one  above  another. 
The  river  March  an  flows  through  the  chasm,  and  tic 
mountains  behind  the  town  reach  a  height-  of  8000  feet 
The  name  Alhama  signifies  in  Arabic  "  the  bath,"  and  n 
derived  from  the  hot  mineral  springs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. These  springs,  which  have  a  temperature  of  118* 
Fair.,  are  considered  beneficial  in  cases  of  dyspepais  aad 
rheumatism,  and  in  former  times  had  as  many  as  14,000 
visitors  annually.  Alhama  was  a  most  important  fortreu 
while  the  Moors  ruled  in  Granada,  and  its  capture  by  the 
Marquis  of  Cadis  in  1482  was  the  most  decisive  step  is 
the  reduction  of  their  power.  Remains  of  the  Moorish 
castle  and  walls  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  an  aqueduct 
of  Roman  or  Moorish  origin.  Many  of  the  houses  sre  of 
Moorish  architecture,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  town,  the 
mineral  springs,  and  the  wild  scenery  of  the  environs 
attract  numerous  visitors.    Population,  about  7000. 

ALHAMA,  a  town  in  Spain,  in  the  pre  vine*  of  Moras, 
13  miles  & W.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  sulphur  springs,  which  have  a  temperature  ranging 
from  91*  to  113*  Fair.,  and  attract  numerous  visitor*. 
The  town  has  a  hospital  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 
Population,  about  6500. 

ALHAMBRA,  the  ancient  fortress  and  residence  of  the 
Moorish  monarch*  of  Granada,  lies  on,  a  hill  overlooking 
the  city  of  Granada,  on  the  north.  The  name,  signifying 
in  Arabic  "  the  red,"  is  derived  from  the  colou  of  the  sun- 
dried  tapia,  or  bricks  made  of  fine  gravel  and  clay,  of 
which  the  outer  walls  are  built  This  famous  Mooml 
palace  was  erected  at  various  dates,  chiefly  between  1248 
and  1354,  under  the  reigns  of  Ibn-l-Ahmar  and  his  suc- 
cessors. The  splendid  decorations,  and  in  particular  the 
exquisite  painting  of  the  interior,  are  ascribed  to  Tusuf  L, 
who  died  in  1354.  Immediately  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  in  1492,  their  conquerors  began,  by  innumer- 
able acta  of  vandalism,  to  spoil  the  marvellous  beauty  of 
the  Alharabra.  The  open  work  was  filled  up  with  white- 
wash, the  painting  and  gilding  effaced,  the  furniture  soiled, 
torn,  or  removed.  Charles  V.  rebuilt  portions  in  thi 
modern  style  of  the  period,  and  destroyed  the  greater  put 
of  the  Winter  Palace  to  make  room  for  a  modern  structure 
which  has  never  been  completed.  Philip  Y.  Italianised 
the  rooms,  and  completed  the  degradation  by  running  up 
partition*  which  blocked  up  whole  apartments,  gems  of 
taste  and  patient  ingenuity.  In  subsequent  centuries  the 
carelessness  of  tho  Spanish  authorities  permitted  this  pearl 
of  Moorish  art  to  be  still  further  defaced  ;  and  in  1812 
somo  of  the  towers  were  blown  up  by  the  French  under 
Sebastiani,  while  the  whole  buildings  narrowly  escaped  th« 
samo  fate.  In  1821  the  ancient  pile  was  shattered  by 
an  earthquake.  Directions  were  given  in  1862,  by  Isabella 
then  queen  of  Spain,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Alhaobra 
to  its  original  condition.  Tha  work  has  been  carried  ob 
with  considerable  skill,  but  the  sums  devoted  to  it  haw 
been  too  small  for  its  satiafsctory  accon-plishment 

The  hilly  terrace  on  which  the  Alhambra  stands  is  scout 
2430  feet  in  length  by  674  in  breadth  at  the  widest  psrt 
A  strongly-fortified  wall,  flanked  by  thirteen  square  tosren, 
encloses  an  area  of  35  acres,  within  which  the  palses  k 
built    Approaching  from  the  city,  the  visitor  fts** 
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through,  the  Gate  of  Pomegranates  and  enters  the  grounds 
of  the  Alhambra,  which  are  well  wooded,  and  in  spring 
are  covered  by  sweet-scented  wild  flowers.  The  gardens, 
though  weedy  and  ravined,  are  a  charming  resort,  adorned 
by  beautiful  waterfalls  and  sparkling  fountains,  and  en- 
livened by  the  song  of  the  nightingale.  Passing  the  pillars 
of  Charles  7.,  a  steep  ascent  leads  to  the  chief  entrance 
to  the  Alhambra,  the  Gate  of  Judgment — a  massive  arch- 
way,  surmounted  by  a  square  tower  62  feet  high,  which, 
while  serving  as  an  outwork  of  the  fortress  and  as  an 
entrance-hall  to  the  palace,  was  principally  used  as  an 
open-air  court  of  justice,  according  to  the  patriarchal 
custom  of  the  east  The  pillars  of  the  gate  are  of  sculp- 
tured marble,  and  the  horse-shoe  arch  is  28  feet  high.  A 
narrow  passage  leads  to  the  Plata  de  lot  Algvbet,  the  Place 
of  the  Cisterns,  so  called  from  the  tanks  underneath  filled 
with  water  from  the  Darro,  which  foams  through  the 
ravine  to  the  north  of  the  hilL  The  Plaza  is  about  225 
feet  long  by  187  wide.  To  the  left  rises  Alcaxaba,  the 
ruined  fortress  of  the  Alhambra,  with  the  Torre  de  la  Tela 
or  Watch  Tower,  where  the  Christian  flag  was  first  hoisted 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  1492.  It  commands  a 
noble  prospect  Below  lies  the  city  of  Granada,  with  its 
hundred  churches;  and  above  rise  overhanging  heights, 
with  white  houses  glancing  out  from  the  green  foliage, 
reminding  one  of  the  saying  of  the  Arabic  poet,  that 
Granada  is  like  a  pearl  set  round  with  emerald.  In  the 
Place  of  the  Cisterns  stands  an*  isolated  Mosrish  tower, 
the  Torre  del  Vino,  erected  in  1345 ;  and  to  the  right  lies 
the  palace  of  Charles  V.,  displacing  so  much  that  was 
in  Moorish  art  It' is  a  majestic  but  cold-looking 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  unfinished  and  roofless, 
and  presenting  a  desolate  and  ruinous  aspect  Behind 
this  edifice  lies  the  Moorish  palace,  the  exterior  being 
severe,  plain,  and  almost  forbidding  in  appearance,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiarity  of  Moorish  architecture,  by  which 
they  contrived  to  heighten  the  splendour  of  the  interior 
by  contrast  with  the  bare  and  unadorned  structure  of  the 
outer  walls.  But  within,  the  palace  stands  unrivalled  in 
the  gorgeous  splendour  of  its  halls  and  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  its  decorations.  Everywhere  are  seen  evidences 
of  the  delicate  taste  and  the  artistic  luxury  of  the  Moors. 
Spacious  courts,  with  marble  pillars  and  fretted  ceilings, 
partitions  coloured  and  gilt  like  the  sides  of  a  Stamboul 
and  filagree  stuccos  of  veil-like  transparency,  all 
led  by  airy  lightness  and  grace,  are  among  the 
features  of  this  palace  of  the  voluptuous  caliphs  of 
who  held  dominion  over  that  sunny  land  which 
their  poets  described  as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The  colours 
chiefly  employed  are  blue,  red,  and  a  golden  yellow.  In 
the  hey-day  of  Moorish  prosperity  the  palace  must  have 
been  the  most  delicious  of  royal  residences.  Odoriferous 
gardens,  in  which  the  orange  and  the  myrtle  bloomed, 
alternated  with  sparkling  fountains  and  soft  couches, 
inviting  to  a  luxurious  repose.  Everything  contributed 
to  render  the  whole  the  most  splendid  abode  of  Oriental 
magnificence,  to  which  only  the  fantastic  creations  of  the 
Arabian  NighU  can  be  fitly  compared. 

The  present  entrance  ia  by  a  small  insignificant  door, 
from  which  a  corridor  conducts  to  the  Patio  de  la  Berkah, 
the  Court  of  the  Blessing.  This  court  is  140  feet  long  by 
74  broad ;  and  in  the  centre  there  is  a  large  pond  set  in 
the  marble  pavement,  full  of  gold-fish,  from  which  some 
have  called  this  the  Court  of  the  Pond.  It  is  also  known 
aa  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles,  from  the  myrtles  which,  grow 
along  its  sides.  There  are  galleries  on  the  north  and 
south  sides;  that  on  the  south  27  feet  high,  and  supported 
by  a  marble  colonnade.  Underneath  it,  to  the  right 
the  principal  entrance,  and  over  it  are  three  elegant 
i  with  amhea  and  miniature  pillars.  The 


supporting  the  galleries  are  light  in  structure,  and  arches, 
slender  and  bending  gracefully  like  palms,  spring  from 
the  capitals  and  meet  overhead.  From  this  court  the 
walls  of  the  Torre  de  Comaret  are  seen  rising  over  the 
roof  to  the  north,  and  its  tower  and  colonnades  are  reflected 
in  the  crystal  mirror  of  the  pond. 

The  Hall  of  Ambassadors  (Sola  de  Ambqjadoret)  is  the 
largest  in  the  Alhambra,  and  occupies  all  the  Tower  of 
Comarea.  It  is  a  square  room,  the  sides  being  37  feet  in 
length,  while  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  75  feet  high. 
This  was  the  grand  reception-room,  and  the  throne  of  the 
sultan  was  placed  opposite  the  entrance.  The  axulejos  are 
nearly  4  feet  high  all  round,  and  the  colours  vary  at  inter- 
vals. Over  them  is  a  series  of  oval  medallions  with  in- 
scriptions, interwoven  with  flowers  and  leaves;  There  are 
nine  windows,  three  on  each  facade,  and  the  ceiling  is 
admirably  diversified  with  inlaid  work  of  white,  blue,  and 
gold,  in  the  shape  of  circles,  crowns,  and  stars — a  kind  of 
imitation  of  the  vault  of  heaven.  The  walla  are  covered 
with  varied  stucco-worit  of  most  delicate  pattern,  surround- 
ing many  ancient  escutcheons. 

Another  of  the  more  celebrated  courts  of  the  palace  is 
the  Patio  de  lot  Leonet,  the  Court  of  the  Lions.  This  it 
an  oblong  court,  116  feet  in  length  by  66  in  breadth,  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  gallery  supported  on  124  white  marble 
columns.  A  pavilion  projects  into  the  court  at  each 
extremity,  with  filigree  walls  and  light-domed  roof,  elabor- 
ately ornamented.  The  square  ia  paved  with  coloured 
tiles,  and  the  colonnade  with  white  marble;  while  the 
walls  are  covered  5  feet  up  from  the  ground  with  blue 
and  yellow  tiles,  with  a  border  above  and  below  enamelled 
blue  and  gold.  The  columns  supporting  the  roof  and 
gallery  are  irregularly  placed,  with  a  view  to  artistic  effect; 
and  the  general  form  of  the  piers,  arches,  and  pillars  is 
most  graceful.  They  are  adorned  by  varieties  of  foliage, 
&c. ;  about  each  arch  there  is  a  large  square  of  arabesques ; 
and  over  the  pillars  is  another  square  of  exquisite  filigree 
work.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  the  celebrated  Fountain 
of  Lions,  a  magnificent  alabaster  basin  supported  by  the 
figures  of  twelve  lions  in  white  marble,  not  designed  with 
sculptural  accuracy,  but  as  emblems  of  strength  and 
courage.  When  the  fountain  was  in  good  order  a  great 
volume  of  water  was  thrown  up,  which  fell  into  the  basin, 
passed  through  the  lions,  and  issued  from  their  mouths. 

The  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages  derives  its  name  from  a 
legend  according  to  which  Boabdil,  the  last  long  of 
Granada,  having  invited  the  chiefs  of  that  illustrious  lino 
to  a  banquet,  massacred  them  here.  This  room  is  a  perfect 
square,  with  a  lofty  dome,  and  trellieed  windows  at  its 
base.  The  roof  is  exquisitely  decorated  in  blue,  brown, 
red,  and  gold,  and  the  columns  supporting  it  spring  out 
into  the  arch  form  in  a  remarkably  beautiful  manner. 
Opposite  to  this  hall  is  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters,  so 
called  from  two  very  beautiful  white  marble  slabs  laid  as 
part  of  the  pavement  These  slabs  measure  15  feet  by  7}, 
and  are  without  flaw  or  stain.  There  is  a  fountain  in  the 
middle  of  this  hall,  and  the  roof  is  composed  of  stalactites, 
nearly'  5000  pieces  entering  into  its  construction.  The 
whole  decorations  here  are  of  the  most  exquisite  description. 

Among  the  other  wonders  of  the  Alhambra  are  the  Hall 
of  Justice ;  the  mosque ;  the  Mirador  de  Lindaraja,  or 
boudoir  of  the  sultana ;  the  Patia  de  la  Seja  ;  the  Tocador 
de  la  Peina,  or  queen's  boudoir;  and  the  Sola  de  lot  Banat, 
in  all  which  are  to  be  seen  the  same  delicate  and  beautiful 
architecture,  the  same  costly  and  elegant  decorations. 
There  must  also  be  noticed  the  celebrated  vase  of  the 
Alhambra,  a  splendid  specimen  of  Moorish  ceramic  art. 
dating  from  1320,  and  belonging  to  the  first  period  of 
Moorish  porcelain.  It  is  4  feet  3  inches  high ;  the  ground 
is  white,  and  the  enamelling  is  in  blue,  white,  and  gold. 
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A  now  hall,  called  the  Hall  of  the  Shiolda  or  Escutcheons, 
has  recently  been  discovered ;  and  the  palace  contains, 
besides  tho  more  important  halls  already  mentioned,  ranges 
of  bed-rooms  and  summer-rooms,  a  whispering  gallery  and 
labyrinth,  and  vaulted  sepulchres. 

The  towers  of  tho  fortress  have  also  much  of  tho  ormv 
mcuted  character  of  tho  palace.  Separated  from  the 
Alhambra  by  a  ravine  lien  Genendift,  the  Garden  of  the 
Architect,  probably  in  the  first  instance  an  outwork  of  the 
fortress,  afterwards  tho  summer  villa  of  the  sultana  of 
Granada.  It  is  impossible  to  conclude  the  description  of 
the  Alhambra  without  remarking  how  admirably  every 
thing  was  planned  to  render  this  palace  the  most  voluptu- 
ous of  all  retreats — the  numerous  fountains  which  cooled 
the  air,  the  judicious  disposition  of  doors  and  windows 
securing  a  free  ventilation,  the  shady  gardens,  and  the 
noble  viowa  of  the  hills  and  plains  around.  Some  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  original  is  afforded  by  the  Alhambra 
Court  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  imitating  the 
Moorish  palace  in  gorgeousness  of  colouring,  elaborateness 
of  ornamentation,  and  quaint  grace  of  architectural  style. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Alhambra  is 
tho  appliance  of  poetical  conceits  and  passages  from  the 
Koran  to  enhance  and  form  part  of.  the  ornamentation. 
"  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,"  "  There  is  no  conqueror 
but  God,"  "  Glory  be  given  to  our  Lord,"  and  other  similar 
inscriptions  are  everywhere  to  be  observed. 

(See  Mr  Owen  Jones's  Plana,  Elevation*,  and  Section*  of 
the  Alhambra,  2  vols.  M,  1848.) 

ALHAZEN  (full  name,  Abu  Au  al-Hasan  Ibn  Al- 
ii aban),  s  mathematician  of  the  1 1th  -century,  was  born 
at  Bassora,  and  died  at  Cairo  in  1038.  He  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  another  Alhazen  who  translated  Ptolemy's 
A  Imaged  in  the  1 0th  century.  Alhazen  having  boasted  that 
he  could  construct  a  machine  for  regulating  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile,  was  summoned  to  Egypt  by  the  caliph  Hakem; 
but,  aware  of  the  impracticability  of  his  scheme,  and  fearing 
the  caliph's  anger,  he  feigned  madness  until  Hakem's  death 
in  1 02 1.  Alhazen  was,  nevertheless,  a  diligent  and  success- 
ful student,  being  the  first  great  discoverer  in  optics  after 
the  time  of  Ptolemy.  His  researches  were  prosecuted  under 
the  greatest  disadvantages,  as  he  was  compelled  to  eke  out 
a  livelihood  by  copying  his  own  works  and  selling  them 
To  him,  and  not  to  Ptolemy,  is  due  the  explanation  of  the 
apparent  increase  of  heavenly  bodies  near  the  horizon.  lie 
correctly  attributed  the  pheuomenon  to  the  fact  that  the  eye 
compares  these  bodies  with  intervening  terrestrial  objects. 
He  taught,  previous  to  Vitello,  that  vision  does  not  result 
from  the  emission  of  rays  from  tho  eye,  and  wrote  also  on 
tho  refraction  of  light,  especially  on  atmospheric  refraction, 
showing,  e.g.,  the  cause  of  morning  and  evening  twilight 
lie  solved  tho  problem  of  finding  the  point  in  a  convex 
mirror  at  which  a  ray  coming  from  one  given  point  shall  be 
reflected  to  another  given  point  As  a  writer,  Alhazen  ia 
remarkable  for  prolixity  and  scholastic  subtilty.  Only  two 
of  his  works  have  been  printed— his  Treatise  on  Tteilight, 
and  his  Thetaunt*  Optica.  (See  Caairi,  Bibl.  Arab.  Hi*p. 
Etcur.) 

A  LI,  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  caliphs  or  successors  of 
Mahomet,  was  born  at  Mecca,  about  the  year  600  i_d. 
His  father.  Abu  Taleb,  was  an  uncle  of  the  prophet  and 
Ali  himself  was  adopted  by  Mahomet  and  educated 
under  his  care.  While  he  was  still  a  mere  boy  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  being  the  first  to  declare  his  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  Mahomet  who  in  return  made  him  his 
vicegerent,  and  some  years  after  gave  him  his  daughter 
Fatima  in  marriage.-  Ali  proved  himself  to  be  a  brave  and 
faithful  soldier  ;•  and  when  Mahomet  died  without  male 
issue,  ho  seemed  to  have  the  be-t  claims  to  become  the 
recognised  head  of  Ialamism.    Three  other  companions  of 


Mahomet,  however,  Abubekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  occupied 
this  position  before  him,  and  it  was  not  until  656,  aflat 
the  murder  of  Othman,  that  he  assumed  the  title  d 
caliph.  Almost  tho  first  act  of  his  reign  was  the  suppre* 
sion  of  a  rebellion  nnder  Telha  and  Zobeir,  who  vert 
instigated  by  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  Mahomet  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Ali,  and  hitherto  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to 
his  advancement  to  the  caliphate.  The  rebel  army  »ai 
defeated  at  Kharibah,  near  Bassorah,  the  two  genenh 
being  killed,  and  Ayesha  taken  prisoner.  Ali's  next  can 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  opposition  of  Moawyah,  who  had 
established  himself  in  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  numeroui 
army.  A  bloody  battle  took  place  in  the  plain  of  Sanaa, 
near  the  Euphrates,  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  going  is 
favour  of  Ali;  when  suddenly  a  number  of  the  eneur, 
fixing  copies  of  the  Koran  to  the  points  of  their  spean, 
exclaimed  that  "  the  matter  ought  to  be  settled  by  refer- 
ence to  this  book,  which  forbids  Mussulmans  to  shed  each 
other's  blood."  On  hearing  this  the  superstitions  soldiers 
of  Ali  refused  to  fight  any  longer,  and  demanded  that  tlx 
matter  ahould  be  referred  to  arbitration.  Abu  Muss  va 
appointed  umpire  on  the  part  of  Ali,  and  Amru,  one  of 
the  shrewdest  men  in  the  kingdom,  on  the  part  of  Moawyah. 
Amru  persuaded  Abu  Musa  that  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  Moslemiam  that  neither  candidate  should 
reign  ;  and  also,  with  a  pretence  of  deference,  asked  hia 
to  give  hia  decision  first  Abu  Musa,  falling  into  the 
snare,  proclaimed  that  he  deposed  both  Ali  and  Moawyah; 
thereupon  Amru  declared  that  he  also  deposed  Ah,  bat 
that  he  invested  Moawyah  with  the  caliphate.  This 
treacherous  decision  greatly  injured  the  cause  of  Ah, 
which  was  still  further  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Persia,  including  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina.  Ali,  howover,  resolved  to  make  a  final  effort, 
and  collected  a  large  army  for  that  purpose.  He  was  not 
destined  to  see  the  result  of  his  plana.  Three  of  tht 
fanatic  sect  of  the  Karigites  made  an  agreement  to  usa»- 
sinate  Ali,  Moawyah,  and  Amru  as  the  authors  of  dis- 
astrous feuds  among  the  faithful  The  only  victim  of  this 
plot  was  Ali,  who  died  at  Kufa  in  661,  of  the  wound  in- 
flicted by  a  poisoned  weapon.  He  had  eight  wive)  besides 
Fatima,  and  in  all,  it  is  said,  thirty-three  children,  ote  of 
whom,  Hassan,  a  son  of  Fatima,  succeeded  him  in  tk 
caliphate.  Ali  ia  described  as  a  bold,  noble,  and  generous 
man,  "  the  last  and  worthiest  of  the  primitive  Moslem*, 
who  imbibed  his  religious  enthusiasm  from  companionship 
with  the  prophet  himself,  and  who  followed  to  the  last  tat 
simplicity  of  hia  example,''  He  was  also  remarkable  for 
learning  and  wisdom,  and  there  are  still  extant  coUocUuti 
of  proverbs,  verses,  ic,  which  bear  hia  name,  especially 
the  Sentence*  of  Ali,  an  English  translation  of  which,  by 
William  Yule,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1832:  The 
question  of  Ali's  right  to  succeed  to  the  caliphate  is  au 
article  of  faith  which  divided  the  Mahometan  nurld  into 
two  great  sects,  tho  Sunnia  and  the  Shiaha,  the  fornix 
denying  and  the  latter  affirming  his  right  The  Turks, 
consequently,  who  are  usually  Sunnia,  hold  his  memory 
in  abhorrence ;  whereas  the  Persians,  who  are  generally 
Shiaha,  venerate  him  as  second  only  to  the  prophet  and 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom. 

ALI  BEY  (1728-73),  an  adventurer,  said  to  have  bees  s 
native  of  the  Caucasus,  and  to  have  been  sold  about  tht 
age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  for  a  slave  in  Cairo.  The  rro 
Jews  who  became  hia  masters  presented  him  to  Ibiaaiai, 
then  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  kingdom.  Is 
the  family  of  Ibrahim  he  received  the  rudiments  of  s 
literary  education,  and  was  also  instructed  in  the  military 
art  He  gradually  gained  the  affection  of  his  patron  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  gave  him  hia  freedom,  permitted  bio 
to  marry,  and  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  governor  of  • 
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A  forwards  ho  wo*  eloeUxl  to  tLd  elevated  station 
of  one  of  the  governor!  of  province*.  Deprived  of  his 
protector  by  death,  and  engaging  in  the  dangerous  intrigues 
that  pave  the  way  t*»  powur  in  an  unstable  government,  he 
procured  his  own  lanishment  to  Upper  Ecypt  Here  he 
spent  two  years  in  maturing  his  scbomes  for  future  great- 
ness ;  and  in  1766,  returning  to  Cairo,  he  either  slew  or 
expellod  the  be)  ,  and  seised  the  reigns  of  government 
Emboldened  by  uiocess,  he  rescued  himself  from  the  power 
of  the  Porte,  coined  money  in  his  own  name,  and  assumed 
tho  rank  of  sultan  of  Egypt  Occupied  in  more  important 
concerns,  tho  Porte  made  no  rigorous  opposition  to  his 
measurer,  and  AJi  seized  the  opportunity  to  recover  a  part 
of  the  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt,  which  had  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  an  Arab  sheik  He  next  sent  out  a  fleet 
from  Sues,  which,  seising  upon  Djedda,  entered  the  port  of 
Mecca;  while  a  body  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Mahomet 
Bey,  his  favourite,  took  and  plundered  Muooa  itself.  Hav- 
ing formed  an  alliance  in  1770  with  the  Sheik  Daher,  a 
rebel  againjt  tbe  Porte  in  Syria,  ho  aimed  at  the  conquest 
of  all  Syria  and  Palestine.  He  first  endeavoured  to  secure 
Ooza  ;  then  his  army,  forming  a  junction  with  that  of 
Daher  at  Acre,  advanced  to  Damascus.  There,  on  the  6th 
of  June  1771,  a  battle  w.j»  fought  with  the  Turkish 
pashas,  and  Mahomet  and  Daher,  Ali's  generals,  routed 
them  with  great  slaughter.  The  latter  instantly  took  pos- 
session of  Damascus,  and  the  castle  iUelf  had  also  capitu- 
lated, when  Mahomet  unexpectedly  hastened  back  to 
Egypt  with  all  his  Mamelukes.  Some  ascribe  1*1,  strange 
conduct  to  an  impression  made  upon  Mahomet  by  the 
Turkish  agents,  and  others  to  a  report  of  the  death  of 
Ali  Bey. 

Although  unsuccessful,  Ali  never  lost  sight  of  his 
favourite  object;  and  Mahomet,  losing  his  confidence, 
was  forced  to  save  his  life  by  e?  1».  Mahomet,  however, 
quickly  returned  with  at  rmy,  and  dro  e  Ali  Bey  from 
,  Cairo.  In  this  unfottunate  state  of  affairs  Ali  fled  to 
•  Daher,  and,  combining  their  forces,  Cey  attacked  the 
Turkish  commander  at  Sidon,  and  come  off  victorious, 
although  the  Turkish  army  was  three  times  their  number. 
After  a  siege  of  eight  months,  they  next  took  the  town  of 
Jaffa.  DocoiveJ  by  letters  from  Cairo,  which  were  only 
intended  to  ensnare  him,  and  stimulated  by  his  recent 
victories,  Ali  returned  to  Cairo.  Entering  the  deserts 
which  divide  Gaza  from  Egypt,  he  was  furiously  attacked 
by  a  thousand  chosen  Mamelukes  led  on  by  Murad  Bey, 
«ho  woe  enamoured  of  Alfs  wife,  and  had  obtained  the 
promise  of  her,  provided  that  he  could  take  Ali  captiva 
Ali  was  wounded,  made  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Mahomet 
lie  died  throe  d.»ys  after,  from  the  effects  either  of  poison 
or  of  hu  wi  -nds. 

ALI  PASHA,  Burnamed  Anlan  or  "  The  Lion,"  wo*  born 
at  Tepolini,  a  village  of  Albania,  on  the  Voyutza,  at  the 
foot  of  the  KlLsoura  Mountains,  in  1741.  He  belonged 
to  the  Toske  tribe,  and  his  ancestors  had  for  some  years 
he!  I  tho  title  of  Boy  of  Tepelini,  this  dignity  having 
become  hereditary  in  his  family.  His  grandfather  fell  in 
1716  at  the  siege  of  Corf  \  which  was  then  held  by  the 
Venetians.  His  father,  who  died  when  Ali  was  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  is  represented  by  most  authorities  as  a 
man  of  amiable  character  and  peaceful  habits,  who  was 
despoiled  of  his  territories  by  the  cLiefs  that  lived  around 
him  ;  but  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  fierce  and  unyield- 
ing disposition.  Inciting  her  son  to  recover  tho  posses- 
'  aions  of  his  father,  she  roused  in  him  a  spirit  of  cruelty  and 
'on,  tempered,  however,  by  a  considerable  amount 
nd  foresight,  which  bore  bitter  fruit  in  his 
Many  romantic  stories  are  told  of  Ali's 
i  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  but  the  only  facta 
that  an  known  with  certainty  are,  that  after  living  in  the 


mountains  as  a  robber  for  some  years,  and  enduring  great 

Cvatinns,  he  nwdo  himself  l  outer  of  his  boylik  of  Tope- 
i  by  tho  aid  of  his  associates.  He  is  said  to  have  then 
murder' J  his  brother  and  imprisoned  his  mother,  who 
died  shortly  after,  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  poison 
him  In  order  to  increase  and  establish  his  power,  ho 
then  mode  overtures  to  tho  Turkish  government,  by  whose 
orders  he  attacked  and  defeated  t>>o  pasha  of  Scutari,  then 
in  rebellion  against  the  sultan.  d  put  to  death  Scliui, 
pasha  of  Del  vino.  For  these  acts  he  was  rewarded  by 
being  placed  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  his  father*! 
territories,  and  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  to  tho  Dcrwond- 
pacha  of  Rum-ili,  an  officer  who  was  charged  »  ih  the 
su,  pression  of  brigandage  and  highway  robbery  in  tho 
district.  Ali,  however,  by  permitting  the  robbers  to  go 
unchecked  in  return  for  a  share  of  tho  spoil,  brought  hit 
superior  to  disgrace  and  death,  but  escaped  himself  by 
sending  bribes  to  the  ministers  of  the  sultan.  For  bis 
services  in  the  field  in  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Turkey 
in  1787  he  was  appointed  pasha  of  Trikola  in  Thesssly, 
and  Derwend-pasha  of  Bum-ilL  He  soon  cleared  the 
country  of  '  bbers,  mainly  by  summoning  to  his  standard 
all  who  we.o  willing  to  serve  under  him,  and  by  their  aid 
he  took  forcible  possession  of  Joannina  in  1788.  By 
means  of  the  powe  ful  body  of  troops  at  bis  command, 
and  the  wise  measures  that  he  introduced,  he  wrought 
considerable  amelioration  in  the  di.  tricts  under  his  charge, 
and  the  Porte  seeing  this,  confirmed  hir^  in  the  pasholik 
of  Joannina.  His  whole  attention  was  now  turned  to  tho 
aggrandisement  of  hiis  territory  and  personal  power.  He 
obtained  possession  of  the  western  port  of  Northern  Greece, 
or  Livadia  as  it  was  then  called ;  but  was  baffled  for  many 
years  in  his  attempts  to  occupy  the  country  of  the  Suliotos 
in  the  south-west  of  Epirua  Those  brave  and  hardy 
mountaineers  at  last,  in  1803,  agreed  to  evacuate  their 
country,  and  were  treacherously  massacred  by  Ali  while  on 
their  way  to  tho  coast  to  embark  'or  Corfu.  When  tho 
French  took  Venice  in  1797,  All,  by  pretending  admiration 
for  the  principles  of ,  the  revolution,  induced  Napoleon  to 
Bend  him  .engineers,  by  whose  aid  he  fortified  Joannina ; 
but  failing  to  obtain  from  him,  aa  he  hod  hoped,  the 
Venetian  ports  on  the  seaboard  of  Epirua,  he  took  occasion, 
after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  to  lay  aiogo  to 
Preveea,  which  was  surrendered  by  '.ho  French  troopa 
Ali  had  now  a  difficult  part  to  play,  but  he  succeeded  bo 
well  with  his  master  tho  sultan,  that  ho  was  confirmed  in 
the  possession  of  the  whole  of  Albania  northwards  frou 
Epirua  to  Montenegro,  over  which  ho  hod  asserted  hid  autho- 
rity, partly  by  intrigue  and  partly  by  force  of  anna  lie 
also  held  the  high  position  of  governor  of  Rum-ili  for  a 
brief  period  (1799),  during  which  he  amassed  a  large 
sum  of  monev  by  his  extortions.  Tho  cruel  massacre  of 
the  inhabits-  -a  of  Gardiki,  for  an  alleged'  insult  to  his 
mother  and  sister  about  forty  years  previously,  was  perpe- 
trated about  thi-  'ime.  He  contrived  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  French  in  spi*  >  of  the  capture  of  Preveaa,  and 
in  1807  once  more  entered  into  alliance  with  them,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  Pargo,  which  he  had  attempted  to 
capture,  but  without  success,  in  1800.  Napoleon,  however, 
neglected  to  secure  Parga  for  him  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
and  tho  fortress  remained  in  the  hands  of  tho  French 
until  it  was  taken  in  18U  by  the  English,  who  gave  it  up 
in  1817,  ostensibly  to  the  sultan,  but  in  reality  to  Ali. 
Ali  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power :  he  was  almost 
supreme  over  Albania,  Epirua,  part  of  Thessaly,  "nd  tho 
western  part  of  Northern  Greece;  whUo  one  of  his  sons 
held  the  pasholik  of  the  Mores,  So  powerful  was  ho 
that,  though  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  tho  Porte 
feared  and  hated  him,  and  desired 
find  no  good  pretext  for  taking  i 


of  age,  tho 
death,  but 
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1820,  when  Ali  procured  the  assassination  of  to  officer  who 
had  left  Li  in  and  take  a  service  under  the  sultan  at  Con- 
stantinople. For  thia  daring  act  the  sultan  proscribed 
Ali,  and  ordered  all  the  European  pashas  to  inarch  against 
him.  Bo  resisted  every  effort  to  capture  him,  but  was  at 
last  induced  by  Kourschid  Pasha  to  surrender  itf  January 
1823  on  promiso  of  a  pardon  from  the  sultan.  On 
6th  February,  on  pretence  of  handing  him  the  necessary 
document,  Kourachid  Pasha  procured  an  interview  with 
him,  and  then  produced  the  firman  authorising  his  execu- 
tion. The  brave  old  despot  defended  himself  with  his 
usual  resolution  and  courage,  but  waa  overpowered  bj 
numbers,  and  his  head  was  struck  from  his  body  and  sent 
to  Constantinople. 

ALIAS,  signifying  at  another  lime,  is  used  in  judicial 
proceedings  to  connect  the  several  names  of  a  person  who 
attempts  to  conceal  his  true  name,  or  to  pass  under  a 
feigned  one ;  as  Smith  alias  Jones,  James  alias  John. 

ALIBI,  in  Leu,  denotes  the  absence  of  the  accused  from 
the  place  where  ho  is  charged  with  having  committed  a 
crime ;  or  his  being  tltcwhcrt,  as  tho  word  imports,  at  the 
time  specified. 

ALICANTE,  a  pro\ince  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Valencia,  on  the  W.  by  Albacete  and  Murcia,  on  the  & 
by  Murcia,  and  on  the  S.E  and  Y.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sex  It  was  formed  in  1834  of  districts  taken  from  the 
ancient  provinces  of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  the  former  con- 
tributing by  far  the  larger  poition.  Its  length  is  about  73 
miles,  its  breadth  G8  miles,  and  the  area  2090  square  miles. 
Tho  surface  of  the  province  is  extremely  diversified.  In 
the  north  and  west  there  are  extensive  mountain  ranges 
of  calcareous  formation,  intersected  by  deep  ravines ;  while 
'arther  south  the  land  is  more  level  and  there  are  many 
fertile  valleys.  On  the  Mediterranean  coast,  salt  marshes, 
exhaling  an  insalubrious  miasma,  alternate  with  rich  plains 
and  plcajant  and  productive  huertas  or  gardens,  such  as 
thojo  of  Alicante  and  Dcnia.  There  is  no  considerable 
river  in  tho  province,  but  a  few  rhulets  flow  east  through 
tho  valleys  into  tho  Mediterranean.  Tho  sky  is  clear,  the 
climate  temperate,  and  tho  rainfall  very  slight  Notwith- 
standing tho  want  of  rivers  and  of  rain,  agriculture  is  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  The  inhabitants  possess  s 
spirit  of  steady  industry  uncommon  in  Spain,  and  by 
means  of  wells  and  canals  they  have  to  a  large  extent  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  tho  disadvantages  of  nature.  Many 
tracts  originally  rocky  and  sterile  have  been  levelled,  and 
now  prc-tcnt  terraces  covered  with  tho  vine  and  with  use- 
ful trees.  Cereals  are  grown,  but  the  inhabitants  prefer 
to  raise  cuch  articles  of  produce  as  are  in  demand  for 
export,  ond  consequently  part  of  the  grain  supply  of  the 
province  has  to  bo  imported.  Esparto  grass,  rice,  the 
sugar-cane,  and  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  aro  largely 
produced.  Great  attention  is  given  to  the  rearing  of  bees 
and  silk-worms ;  and  the  wine  of  the  province  is  held  in 
high  repute  throughout  Spain,  while  somo  inferior  kinds 
aro  sent  to  France  to  bo  mixed  with  claret  Qattle  are 
not  extensively  reared.  Tho  most  important  minerals  of 
tho  province  aro  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  cool  There  are 
about  twenty  lead  and  copper  mines;  and  mineral  springs 
are  found  at  various  placea.  Tho  manufactures  consist  of 
fino  cloths,  silk,  cotton,  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  girdles 
and  laco,  paper,  hats,  leather,  earthenware,  and  soap. 
Thcro  aro  numerous  oil -mills  and  brandy  distilleries. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade, 
while  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  also  actively  prosecuted, 
tunny  and  anchovies  boing  caught  in  great  numbers. 
Barilla  is  obtained  from  the  sea-weod  on  tho  shores,  and 
some  of  the  saline  marshes  yield  large  supplies  of  salt 
by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  province  is  divided  into 
16  judicial  divisions  end  206  parishes.    Alicante  is  the 


chief  town,  and  the  other  \  laces  of  importance  are  Doai 
and  Villajoyosa  on  the  coast ;  and  Orihuela,  Elche,  Vfllena, 
and  Alcoy  in  the  interior.  Education  is  in  a  low  sUU; 
of  the  criminals  arrested  it  is  found  that  14  in  15  m 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  people  ore  of  a  lively  toJ 
irascible  temperament,  and  offences  against  the  penoa  are 
frequent    Population  (1870),  estimated  at  440,000. 

Aucaktk,  the  capital  of  the  abovo  province,  and,  sitet 
Cad  is  and  Barcelona,  the  most  considerable  seaport  oi 
Spain.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  tho  bay  of  Alicante, 
in  tho  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  38°  20'  N.  lat,  and  0*  Jtf 
W.  long.  The  city  is  built  on  the  bay  in  tho  form  d 
a  half-moon,  and  is  overlooked  by  a  rock  400  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a  castle,  which  has  been  suffered  to  fall 
into  decay.  Thore  is  good  auchoring-ground  in  the  bay, 
but  only  the  smaller  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  mole  or 
pier.  The  bay  is  protected  by  batteries,  and  there  is  a 
fixed  light  on  the  mole,  05  feet  high,  and  visible  for  t 
distance  of  15  miles.  Alicante  was  the  Lu mJutu  of  the 
Romans ;  but  notwithstanding  its  antiquity,  the  town  pre- 
sents a  modern  appearance,  and  has  few  remains  of  Roman, 
mediaeval,  or  Moorish  times.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  a  cathedral  and  episcopal  palace.  It  has  also  • 
good  town-house,  an  orphanage,  a  1;  ceum,  a  public  library, 
and  a  school  of  navigation.  Cotton,  linen,  and  woollen 
goods,  cigars,  and  confections  aro  manufactured.  There 
is  a  considerable  trado  in  the  fruit  and  other  produce  of 
the  surrounding  plain ;  and  the  si'no  tinto,  or  dark  red 
wine,  produced  in  the  vicinity,  is  aent  to  Fiance  for  mixing 
purposes.  At  tho  island  of  Plana,  on  the  coast,  very 
beautiful  marble  is  procured.  The  foreign  trade  of  the 
port,  though  still  considerable,  has  greatly  declined  oe 
account  of  the  imposition  of  an  excessive  import  tariff. 
In  1871,  besides  ooasting  traders,  372  Spanish  and  furuga 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  62,546,  entered  the  port  Of 
these  vessels,  78  were  British,  measuring  29,021  tons.' 
Tho  value  of  tho  imports  under  foreign  and  native  flap 
was  £542,526,  and  the  duties  paid  were  £90,421,  without 
reckoning  duties  corresponding  to  material  and  fuel  for 
railways,  which  are  admitted  free.  Tho  chief  imports  lie 
coals,  iron,  machinery,  and  guano ;  and  the  chief  exporti 
esparto— of  which  11,000  tons  were  shipped  in  1871— 
raisins,  almonds,  oranges,  olive  oil,  silk,  saffron,  wine,  kid, 
salt,  and  sods.  There  are  here  English  and  other  European 
consuls.  Alicante  waa  besieged  by  the  Moors  in  1331, 
and  again  Uy  tho  French  in  1709,  when  tho  English  com- 
maudant  and  his  staff  were  killed  by  tho  explosion  of  » 
mine.    Population,  31,500. 

ALICATA,  or  Licata,  h  seaport  of  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
riuce  of  Girgenti,  Sicily  situated  ou  the  aouth  coast,  at 
the  mouth  of  tho  Salso,  the  largest  river  in  the  island.  It 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pkiailai, 
built  by  Phinttos,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  in  280  bc.  after 
the  destruction  of  Gels,  The  neighbourhood  was  the  aceat 
of  many  of  tho  most  memorablo  evcnU  of  tho  Punio  wart. 
On  the  hill  overlooking  tho  modern  town  there  are  exteasm 
ancient  remains.  Alicata  is  now  the  moat  important  com- 
mercial town  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  though  the  port 
is  only  an  open  shallow  roadstead.  The  larger  vessels  be 
a  mile  off  shore,  and  are  laden  and  discharged  by  means  of 
barges.  The  chief  trade  is  in  sulphur,  and  the  other 
exports  include  corn,  fruit,  macaroni,  coda,  and  exoeiknr 
wine.    Population,  16,000. 

ALICUDI,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands.     See  LffAB 
Islands. 

ALIEN,  obviously  derived  from  the  Latin  aluatu,  is 
tho  technical  term  applied  by  British  constitutional  law  to 
any  one  who  does  not  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  British 
subject  The  jealousy  which  has  generally  existed  i^ui! 
communicating  tho  privileges  of  citizenship  to  foragz** 
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am  its  foundation  in  mistaken  views  ot  political  economy. 
It  arose  from  th»  impression  that  the  produce  of  the  energy 
and  enterprise  «f  any  community  is  a  limited 
of  which  each  man's  share  will  be  the  lass  the 
pet?: on  there  an-;  superseding  the  just  view  that  the 
wealth  of  a  state  depends  on  the  number  and  energy  of  the 
producers.  Thus  the  skilled  workmen  who  would  increase 
its  riches  have  often  been  jealously  kept  out  of  a  country. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  special  temptation*,  including  the 
gift  of  citizenship,  hare  often  been  offered  to  skilled 
foreigners  by  states  desiring  to  acquire  them  as  Cozens. 
Britain  has  occasionally  receired  industrious  and  valuable 
citizens,  driven  forth  bv  the  folly  or  tyranny  of  other 
powers,  as  in  the  menu  .ble  instance  of  tho  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  v  ch  sent  the  Spitalfields  colony  and 
many  other  Frenchmen  to  this  country.  Looking  On  the 
full  benefit  of  British  citizenship  a*  a  transcendent  boon, 
the  principle  of  our  older  legislation  on  the  subject  haa 
been  to  allow  friendly  alie  »s  to  possess  at  least  a  portion 
of  it  There  never  existed  in  Britain  a  law  so  harsh  as 
the  Droit  aVAnbains  of  France,  which  confiscated  to  the 
crown  all  the  property  of  a  deceased  alien.  The  courts  of 
justice  have  ever  been  opened  to  them,  and  they  have  thus 
been  entitled  to  protect  themselves  from  any  inequalities 
which  do  not  apply  to  them  by  special  law.  It  seems  to 
be  a  rule  of  the  general  public  law  that  an  alien  can  be 
sent  out  of  tho  realm  by  exercise  of  the  crown's  prero- 
gative ;  but  in  modern  practice,  whenever  it  has  seemed 
necessary  to  extrude  foreigners,  a  special  Act  of  Parliament 
has  been  obtained  for  the  purpose.  (See  Fhillimore' 
InUmaL  Late,  voL  i,  p.  133;  Forsyth's  C<ue$  amd 
Opinions  on  Const.  Law,  p.  181.) 

Our  law,  save  with  the  special  exception*  mentioned 
afterwards,  admits  to  the  privileges  of  subjects  all  who  are 
born  within  the  British  dominions.  In  the  celebrated 
question  of  the  post-nati  in  the  reign  of  James  L  of 
England,  it  was  found,  after  solemn  trial,  that  natives  of 
Scotland  born  before  the  union  of  the  crowns  were  aliens 
in  England,  but  that  those  born  subsequently  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  English  subjects.  A  child  born  abroad, 
whose  father  or  whose  grandfather  on  the  father's  aide 
was  a  British  subject,  may  claim  the  same  privilege,  unless 
at  the  time  of  his  birth  his  father  was  a  traitor  or  felon,  or 
engaged  in  war  against  the  British  empire  (4th  Geo.  IX 
c.  22).  Owing  to  thL»  exceptional  provision,  some  sons  of 
Jacobite  refugees,  born  abroad,  who  joined  in  the  rebellion 
of  1740,  were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  prisoners  of 
war,  because,  as  the  conduct  of  their  fathers  deprived  them 
of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  thoy  « ere  held  not  to  bo 
liable  to  its  burdens. 

It  has  been  enacted  with  regard  to  the  national  stahu 
of  women  and  children  that  a  married  woman  ia  held  to 
be  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  which  her  husband  is  for  the 
time  being  a  subject ;  that  a  natural-born  British  woman, 
having  •jecotne  an  alien  by  marriage,  and  thereafter  being 
a  widow,  maybe  rehabilitated  by  certificate  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  ;  that  whore  a  father  or  a  widow  becomes  an  alien, 
the  children  in  infancy  becoming  resident  in  the  country 
where  the  parent  is  naturalised,  and  being  naturalised  by 
the  local  law,  ere  held  to  be  subjects  of  that  country; 
that  those  of  a  father  or  of  a  widow  readmitted  to 
British  nationality  become  British  subjects  also ;  and  that 
the  children  of  a  father  or  of  a  widow  who  obtains  s 
certificate  of  naturalisation,  becoming  resident  with  such 
parent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  become  naturalised  (33  and 
Si  Vict,  c  14,  b.  10).  The  same  statute  provide*  that  a 
declaration  of  alienage  before  a  justice  of  peace  or  other 
competent  judge,  having  the  effect  of  divesting  th*  declarant 
of  the  character  of  a  British  subject,  msy  be  made  by  a 


of  the  conntry  to  which  he  originally  belonged,  if  there  be 
a  convention  to  that  effect  with  that  country ;  by  natural- 
horn  subjects  vlio  were  also  born  subjects  of  another  state 
according  to  its  law;  or  by  persons  bom  abroad  having 
Briti-h  fathers. 

The  main  characteristic  disabilities  to  which  aliens  have 
been  subjected  are  incompetency  to  exercise  political  pri- 
vileges, such  as  that  of  electing  or  being  elected  to  ait 
in  Parliament,  and  incapacity  to  hold  landed  proporty. 
The  privilege  of  sitting  on  a  jury  was  also  counted  among 
the  political  rights  from  which  they  are  excluded ;  but 
when  a  foreigner  is  on  tn.il,  he  had  in  Er??nnd  the 
privilege  ui  the  jury  dt  tnsdutaU  lingua,  in  which  half 
the  panel  consisted  of  foreigners,  a  privilege  which  was 
taken  away  in  1870,  and  never  existed  in  Scotland  An 
alien  enemy  can  neither  by  himself  nor  ussignee  sue  for 
the  recovery  of  a  debt  due  to  him  in  this  country,  unless 
by  the  Queen's  special  licence.  But  his  right  to  do  so 
revives  when  the  war  is  terminated  (See  Mr  J ua.-ce  Story's 
judgment  in  SociHf  for  Propagation  of  tkt  Qotpsl  t. 
Whstler,  2  Gallison's  Reports,  127,  and  Phiilimore's  Inter- 
national Lav,  m.  121). 

Many  of  the  special  disabilities  to  which  aliens  were 
subject  under  the  Navigation  Act  and  other  laws  connected 
with  our  old  restrictive  commercial  policy,  have  been 
removed  or  neutralised  by  the  free  trade  Measures  of  later 
years;  Lut  it  is  still  impossible  for  an  alien  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  British  ship.  In  other  respects  the  tendency 
has  been  to  communicate  some  of  the  rights  of  citizenship 
to  aliens,  and  to  widen  the  definition  of  subjects. 

Most  of  the  sets  of  Parliament  patted  with  regard  to 
aliens  during  -he  las*  and  tho  present  cent  uries  have  been 
repealed  by  33  h  34  *  ict.  r.  14 — the  Nsturalisati-  n  Act, 
1870.  It  ena-  'ea  slien&  to  take,  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose 
of  real  and  personal  proporty  of  every  description  (except 
British  ships),  sad  to  transmit  a  title  to  land,  in  all  respects 
as  natural  born  British  subjects.  But  the  act  expressly 
declares  that  this  relaxation  of  the  law  does  not  qualify 
aliens  for  any  office  or  any  municipal,  parliamentary,  or 
other  franchise,  or  confer  any  right  of  a  British  subject 
other  than  those  above  expressed  in  regard  to  property, 
nor  does  it  affect  interests  vested  in  possess) <  n  or  expect- 
ancy under  dispositions  made  before  the  act,  or  by  devolu- 
tion of  law  en  the  death  of  any  one  dying  before  the  act. 

The  Act  6  *  7  Will.  IV.  c  11  has  not  been  repealed  by 
the  Act  of  1870.  It  requires  masters  of  vessels  to  intimate 
the  arrival  of  all  aliens,  who  are  thereby  bound  to  have 
their  names  registered  and  to  obtain  certificates  of  regis- 
tration. It  ia  believed  that  these  conditions  have  seldom 
been  complied  with  or  enforced. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  repealed  Act  of  1864 
(7  4  8  Vict  c  66)  was  the  first  considerable  relaxation  of 
t'.o  alien  law.  It  communicated  to  the  children  born 
abroad  of  a  British  mother  the  privilege  of  acquiring  land 
by  purchase  or  succession.  It  gave  friendly  aliens  the 
privilege  of  holding  leases  for  any  time  ,  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  years.  Before  this  act  the  rights  of  citizenship 
could  only  be  conferred  on  aliens  by  statute ;  and  it  was 
enacted  at  the  commencement  of  the  Hanover  succession, 
that  no  private  naturalisation  bill  ahould  be  brought  in 
unless  it  contained  a  clause  disqualifying  the  person  it 
applied  to  from  being  a  privy  councillor  or  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  from  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
and  from  being  a  freeholder;  but  this  restriction  is  repealed 
by  the  set  of  1844.  limited  privileges  could  formerly  be 
given  by  the  sovereign's  letters  of  denization ;  but  by  the 
set  of  1844  an  alien  intending  to  reside  and  settle  in 
Britain  was  enabled,  by  application  to  the  Home  'Secretary, 
to  obtain  a  certificate  giving  him  all  the  rights  of  a  l 
with  certain 
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which  is  accompanied  by  political  and  other  rights, 
privileges,  and  obligations,  may  now,  under  the  act  of 
1870,  bo  obtained  by  applying  to  tho  Home  Secretary  and 
producing  evidence  of  having  resided  for  not  less  than  five 
years  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  having  been  in  the 
service  of  tho  crown  for  not  leas  than  five  years,  and  of 
intention  to  reside  in  tho  United  Kingdom  or  serve  under 
tho  crown.  Such  a  certificate  may  be  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  one  naturalised  previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  act,  or  to  a  British  subject  as  to  whose 
nationality  a  doubt  exists,  or  to  a  statutory  alien,  ie.,  one 
who  has  become  an  alien  by  declaration  in  pursuance  of 
the  act  1870.  The  laws  of  a  British  colony  with  regard  to 
naturalisation  have  effect  only  within  tho  limits  of  that 
colony.  Naturalisation  is  also  effected  by  the  operation 
of  the  law  upon  the  acts  of  individuals,  as  a  woman  by 
marriage  acquires  tho  nationality  of  her  husband,  The 
naturalisation  of  a  father  carries  with  it  that  of  his  children 
in  minority ;  and  Fcelix  holds  that  that  of  a  widow  has  the 
same  effect  upon  her  minor  children.  (See  Fcelix,  TraitA 
de  Droit  fnternat.  Priv.,  L  L  t  2,  a  2 ;  Bavigny,  Priv. 
Internat.  Law,  translated  by  Guthrie,  pp.  2G,  31,  32; 
Phillimore's  Internat.  Law,  voL  L;  Bar,  Dot  Internat. 
Privet  und  Strafreekt,  $  30  ;  Gand,  Code  de»  Etrangert  ; 
Hansard  on  Alien*;  Heffter,  Europ.  Vblkerrecht,  §  59  sqq. ; 
Sir  A.  K  Cockburn  on  Nationality,  Lond.  1869 ;  Cutler 
on  Naturalisation,  Lond  1871). 

In  tho  United  States  an  alien  desiring  to  be  naturalised 
must  declare  on  oath  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States ;  two  years  afterwards  must  declare  on 
oath  his  intention  to  support  tho  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  renounce  allegiance  to  every  foreign  power, 
including  that  of  which  he  was  before  a  subject;  must 
prove  residence  in  the  United  States  for  five  years,  and  in 
the  state  where  his  application  is  made  for  one  year,  as  a 
good  citizen ;  and  must  renounce  any  title  of  nobility.  In 
France  an  alien  desiring  naturalisation  must  obtain  per- 
mission to  establish  his  domicilo  in  Franco ;  three  years 
after  (in  special  cases  one  year)  he  is  entitled  to  apply  for 
naturalisation,  which  involves  the  renunciation  of  any 
existing  allegiance.  (See  further,  Allegiance  ;  Law  or 
Nations). 

ALIGARH,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Meerut 
division,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  lies  between  lat 
27°  29'  and  28°  IV  30"  N.,  and  between  long.  77° 
32'  30"  and  78°  42'  30"  E  It  contains  an  area  of  1954 
square  miles,  of  which  upwards  of  two-thirds,  or  884,060 
acres,  sre  under  cultivation.  Population  in  1 865  returned 
at  925,538  souls,  and  by  the  census  of  1872  ascertained 
to  be  1,073,108.  AUgarh  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Bulandshahr  district  and  a  portion  of  Budaon;  on 
the  E.  by  Etah  district;  on  the  S.  by  Mathura  district; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Gurgaon  and  Mathura  districts.  The 
district  is  nearly  a  level  plain,  but  with  a  slight  elevation 
in  the  centre,  between  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Ganges  and 
Jamna,  The  only  other  important  river  is  the  Kali  Nadf, 
which  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  district  from 
north-west  to  south-east 

Ths  civil  station  and  principal  town  is  Koel,  situated  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  of  AUgarh  Fort.  The  chief  products  are 
wheat,  barley,  joar.  bajra,  poises,  oil-seeds,  gram,  and  indigo. 
There  sre  no  manufactures.  In  1870-71  the  total  net  revenue  of 
the  district  was  returned  at  £233,700,  and  the  expenditure  at 
£15,488  ;  the  land  revenue  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £194, 656, 
or  84  per  cent  of  the  total  net  revenue.  Nine  towns  are  returned 
as  containing  a  population  of  upwards  of  6000  souls,  as  follows : — 
Koel,  the  civil  station  and  principal  city,  population  within  muni- 
cipal limits,  55,238;  Hatras,  population,  33,100;  Atrauli,  popula- 
tion within  municipal  limit*,  15,806;  Sikandri  Rao,  population 
within  municipal  limits,  11,088;  Jalali,  population,  7516;  Murain, 
population,  6113;  TapJ,  population,  6081;  Bijaigarh,  population, 


5770 ;  and  Hardeoganj,  population,  5202.  There  sre  five  mnsinjcJ 
towns  in  the  district,  the  revenue  raised  being  derived  from 
duties.  The  following  was  the  municipal  revenoe  and  its  utadxes 
per  head  in  1871-72: — Koel  (Aligarh),  municipal  rerenae,  £iW~ 
incidence,  la  11]<L  per  bead  of  the  municipal  population  Hstrat, 
municipal  revenue,  £6221,  16s.  ;  incidence  per  head,  St.  1  jcL  Si- 
endra  Rio,  municipal  income,  £505,  12s,  ;  incidence,  lOd.  per  Wi 
Atrauli,  municipal  income,  £700  ;  incidence,  lOjd.  per  fini 
Hardeoganj,  municipal  income,  £462,  18a.  ;  incidence.  ]i  »|i 
per  head.  In  1871-72,  the  district  contained  870  schools,  sttetM 
by  a  total  of  7039  pupils,  of  whom  6766  were  Hindus  sad  1171 
Mahometans.  For  the  protection  of  person  and  property,  s  regolsr 
police  force  is  maintained,  consisting  of  J066  men  of  all  gni~ 
equal  to  one  man  to  every  186  square  mile  of  area,  or  one  to  ersi 
1 016  of  the  population  The  V  iUage  Watch  or  rural  police  auferel 
2000  in  1871,  equal  to  one  mao  to  every  67  square  miles,  orexxtt 
every  636  inhabitants. 

ALfOAKfe  Fokt,  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  in  lat  27*  56'  N  , 
and  long.  78s  8'  E.  The  fort  consists  of  a  regular  p.  *j 
gon,  surrounded  by  a  very  broad  and  deep  ditch.  It  wis 
captured  from  the  Marhattas  nnder  the  leadership  of 
a  French  officer,  by  Lord  Lake's  army,  in  September  ltuJ, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  much  strengthened  and  im- 
proved. In  the  rebellion  of  1857  the  troops  stationed  a 
Aligarh  mutinied,  but  abstained  from  murdering  ti.> 
officers,  who,  with  the  other  residents  and  ladies  and 
children,  succeeded  in  reaching  Hatras. 

ALIMENT,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  is  the  sum  paid  or 
allowance  given  in  respect  of  the  reciprocal  obligation  d 
parents  and  children,  husband  and  wife,  grandparents  and 
grandchildren,  to  contribute  to  each  other's  maintenance 
The  term  is  also  used  in  regard  to  a  similar  obligation  d 
other  parties,  as  of  creditors  to  imprisoned  debtors,  tie 
payments  by  parishes  to  paupers,  kc  Alimentary  funds, 
whether  of  the  kind  above  mentioned,  or  set  apart  as  suck 
by  the  deed  of  a  testator,  are  intended  for  the  mere  support 
of  the  recipient,  and  are  not  attachable  by  creditors. 

ALIMONY  is,  in  English  Law,  the  allowance  for  m»is- 
tenant: o  to  which  a  wife  is  entitled  out  of  her  husband 'i 
estate  on  a  decree,  obtained  at  the  wife's  instance,  for 
judicial  separation  or  for  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage- 
It  is  settled  by- the  judge  of  the  Divorce  Court  on  a  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

ALISON,  Rkv.  Archibald,  an  author  of  great  reputa- 
tion in  his  own  day,  was  born  on  the  13th  Nover&Ur 
1757  at  Edinburgh,  of  which  his  father  was  for  a  to 
lord  provost    After  studying  at  the  university  of  Glasgow 
and  at  Ballibl  college,  Oxford,  he  took  orders  in  the  Chord 
of  England,  and  was  appointed  in  1778  to  the  curacy  d 
Brnncepeth,  near  Durham.   In  1780  he  married  Dorothea, 
youngest  daughter  of  Professor  Gregory  of  Edinburca 
The  next  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Shrop&hirt. 
where  he  held  in  succession  the  livings  of  High  ErcaU, 
Roddington,  and  Kenley.    In  1800  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, having  been  appointed  senior  incumbent  of  Si 
Paul's  chapel  in  the  Cowgate.    For  thirty-four  years  h 
filled  this  position  with  great  acceptance,  his  preschui| 
attracting  so  many  hearers  that  a  new  and  larger  church 
was  built  for  him.    His  last  years  were  spent  at  Cohntoe, 
near  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  on  the  17th  May  U:i 
Mr  Alison  published,  besides  a  Life  of  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
a  volume  of  sermons,  which  passed  through  several  edioos& 
and  a  work  entitled  Euayi  on  the  Nature  and  Printtfl* 
of  Taste,  which  received  a  very  laudatory  criticism  frc« 
Lord  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  tor  May  181 1.  H» 
theory  of  the  beautiful  which  is  baaed  on  the  principle 
of  association,  is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  and  c£ 
work  is  now  only  of  historical  importance.    Two  sot» 
of  Mr  Alison  attained  distinction.    The  elder,  Dr  W3- 
liam  Pulteney  Alison,  bora  in  1790,  was  front  1$20 
until  within  a  few  yean  of  his  death,  in  1859,  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  medical  faculty  in  tho  univemrj 
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of  Edinburgh.  The  younger  son  la  the  subject  of  the 
following  notice. 

ALISON,  Sir  A p.citib AJ.D,  Bart,  the  celebrated  his- 
torian, younger  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Kenley, 
Shropshire,  on  the  29th  December  1792.  He  studied  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  distinguishing  himself  espe- 
cially in  the  classes  of  Greek  and  mathematics.  In  1814 
he  passed  at  the  Scotch  bar,  but  he  did  not  at  ones  enter 
on  the  regular  practice  of  his  profession.  The  close  of  the 
war  had  opened  up  the  Continent,  and  Alison,  sharing  with 
many  of  his  countrymen  the  desire  to  witness  the  scene  of 
the  stirring  events  of  the  previous  twenty  years,  set  out  in 
the  autumn  of  1814  for  a  lengthened  tour  in  France.  It 
during  this  period,  as  he  tells  us  in  a  characteristic 
of  the  work  itself,  that  he  "conceived  the  first 
im  of  writing  his  History,  and  "inhaled  that  ardent 
spirit,  that  deep  enthusiasm,"  which  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish his  self-imposed  task.  A  more  immediate  result  of  the 
tour  was  his  first  literary  work  of  any  importance,  Travels 
in  France  during  the  Yean  1814-15,  which  appeared  in 
the  latter  year.  On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alison 
practised  at  the  bar  for  some  years  with  but  very  moderate 
success.  In  1822,  however,  he  became  one  of  the  four 
advocates-depute  for  Scotland.  The  extensive  and  varied 
experience  gained  in  this  office,  which  he  held  until  1830, 
gave  him  the  necessary  qualifications  for  writing  his  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland  (1832),  and  Practice 
of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland  (1833),  works  that  are 
still  of  ■tandard  authority.  It  was  the  acknowledged  merit 
of  these  treatises  that  chiefly  induced  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
during  his  brief  administration  of  1834,  to  confer  on  Mr 
Alison  the  important  judicial  ofBte  of  sheriff  of  Lanark- 
shire, which  ranks  next  in  dignity  and  emolument  to  a 
judgeship  in  the  supreme  court  The  office,  though  by  no 
means  a  sinecure,  afforded  considerable  leisure,  which  Mr 
Alison  employed  in  not  only  making  frequent  contribu- 
tions to  periodical  literature,  but  also  writing  the  long- 
projected  History  of  Europe,  for  which  he  had  been  collect- 
ing materials  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  The  history  of 
the  period  from  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion till  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815  was 
completed  in  ten  volumes  in  1842,  and  met  with  a  success 
almost  unexampled  in  works  of  its  class.  Within  a  few 
years  it  ran  through  ten  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  as  well  as  into  Arabic 
and  Hindustani  At  the  time  of  the  author's  death  it  was 
stated  that  108,000  volumes  of  the  library  edition  and 
439,000  volumes  of  the  popular  edition  had  been  sold.  A 
popularity  so  wido-spread  must  almost  of  necessity  have 
had  some  basis  of  real  merit  on  which  to  rest,  and  the 
good  qualities  of  Mr  Alison's  work  lay  upon  the  surface. 
It  brought  together,  though  not  always  in  a  well-arranged 
form,  an  immense  amount  of  information  that  had  before 
been  practically  inaccessible  to  the  general  pubb'c.  It 
made  an  attempt  at  least  to  show  the  organic  connection 
in  the  policy  and  progress  of  the  different  nations  of 
Europe ;  and  its  descriptions  of  what  may  be  called  ex- 
ternal history — of  battles,  sieges,  and  state  pageants — were 
always  spirited  and  interesting.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
faults  of  the  work  were  so  numerous  and  glaring  as  to 
prevent  it  from  ever  taking  rank  as  a  classic.  The  general 
stylo  was  prolix,  involved,  and  vicious;  inaccurate  state- 
ments and  fallacious  arguments  were  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  page;  and  the  constant  repetition  of  trite  moral 
reflections  and  egotistical  references  seriously  detracted 
from  its  dignity.  A  more  grave  defect  resulted  from  the 
luthor's  strong  political  partisanship,  which  entirely  un- 
fitted him  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  history  in  a 
"I  spirit  In  the  position  of  unbending  Toryism 
" ,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  any 


explanation  of  so  complex  a  fact  as  the  French  revolution 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  rcflcctiTo  minds.  Accordingly, 
his  treatment  of  what  may  be  called  the  inner  history  of 
those  forces  hidden  in  the  French  revolution  which  have 
made  modern  Europe  what  it  is,  was  meagre  and  incomplete 
in  the  last  degree. 

A  continuation  of  the  History,  embracing  the  period  from 
1815  to  1852,  which  was  completed  in  four  volumes  in 
1856,  did  not  meet  with  the  same  success  as  the  earlier 
work.  The  course  of  events  did  not  afford  the  same 
material  for  the  exercise  of  the  author's  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, and  the  period  being  so  near  as  to  be  almost  contem- 
porary, there  was  a  stronger  temptation,  which  he  seems 
to  have  found  it  impossible  to  resist,  to  yield  to  political 
prejudice.  Three  great  measures  of  English  legislation — 
the  Act  restricting  the  paper  currency,  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  and  the  Act  abolishing  the  corn  Iswb — were  the 
object  of  his  special  aversion  ;  and,  with  little  regard  for 
consistency,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  tracing,  now  to  one  and 
now  to  another  of  these  measures,  all  the  real  and  many 
imaginary  evils  in  the  state  of  the  nation.  On  the  currency 
question,  in  regard  to  which  he  stood  from  the  first  almost 
alone  in  opinion,  he  has  inserted  several  tedious  disserta- 
tions in  the  continuation  of  his  History,  besides  publishing 
a  separate  pamphlet  in  1847.  On  the  two  other  great 
measures  he. clung  tenaciously  to  his  opinion  long  after  the 
more  intelligent  of  his  party  had  admitted  the  necessity,  if 
not  the  justice,  of  the  concessions  that  had  been  made. 
The  use  which  Mr  Alison  made  of  statistics  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  History  to  support  his  peculiar  political 
and  economic  theories  was  little  short  of  astounding.  He 
will  be  acquitted  of  intentional  unfairness  only  by  those 
who  are  aware,  not  merely  how  easy  it  is  to  make  figures 
yield  any  result  that  may  be  wished,  but  also  how  difficult 
it  is  to  bring  out  the  correct  result,  even  with  the  most 
honest  purpose,  unless  there  be  special  aptitude  and  special 
training  on  the  part  of  the  investigator. 

Mr  Alison's  successful  literary  career  received  from  time 
to  time  due  recognition  in  the  form  of  public  honours. 
In  1845  he  was  chosen  rector  of  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, and  in  1851  he  was  raised  to  the  same  honourable 
position  by  the  students  of  Glasgow  University.  In  1852 
the  dignity  of  baronet  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Lord 
Derby,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  made  a  D.C.L  of 
Oxford.  His  literary  activity  continued  till  within  a  short 
time  of  his  death,  the  chief  works  he  published  in  addition 
to  his  History  being  the  Principles  of  Population  (1840), 
in  answer  to  Malthus ;  a  Life  of  Marlborough  (1847);  and 
the  Lives  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  C.  Stewart  (lb61). 
Three  volumes  of  his  political,  historical,  and  miscellaneous 
essays  were  reprinted  in  1850.  Sir  Archibald  died  at 
Poesil  House,  Glasgow,  on  the  23d  May  1867. 

ALIZARIN,  the  principal  colouring  matter  of  madder, 
may  bo  obtained  by  subliming  on  paper  an  alcoholic  extract 
of  madder,  or  by  exhausting  the  root  with  water,  precipi- 
tating with  sulphuric  acid,  dissolving  the  moist  precipitate 
in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  alumina,  and  separating  the 
impure  alizarin  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
impure  alizarin  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  separated  as  a 
lake  on  treating  with  hydrate  of  alumina,  which  is  now 
boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda  to  separate  another  colouring 
matter  called  purpurin,  and  is  finally  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  dissolves  the  alumina  and  leaves  the 
pure  substance. 

Alizarin  in  the  anhydrous  6tato  forms  red  prisms,  and 
in  the  hydrated  condition  crystals  like  mosaic  gold.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  water  even  at  the  boiling  point,  but 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Mineral  acids  do  not  de- 
compose the  colouring  matter  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates  dissolve  alizarin. 
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forming  deep  purple  solution*,  from  which  ooiu.  pieuipiuiU 
In  orange-coloured  flakes.  Alizarin  hu  the  atomic  com- 
position CKH(Otf  and  ho*  recently  been  made  synthetically 
from  the  hydrocarbon  CI4HU  called  anthracene,  which 
occurs  among  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation 
of  coal  This  is  the  first  example  of  the  artificial  forma- 
tion of  a  natural  colouring  matter.    For  further  details 

SCO  CHEMISTRY. 

/iLKALI,  a  term  originally  applied  to  the  ashes  of 
plants,  now  employed  in  inorganio  chemistry  as  a  generic 
name  given  to  the  group  of  compounds  that  have  tie  pro- 
perty of  neutralising  acids.  The  use  of  the  term  is, 
however,  generally  confined  to  such  members  of  the  group 
as  are  soluble  in  water.  The  most  soluble  alkaline  bodies 
are  the  oxides  of  potassium  (potash),  sodium  (soda),  lithium 
(lithia),  and  ammonium  (aqueous  ammonia);  and  next  in 
order  the  oxides  of  calcium  (lime),  barium  (baryta),  and 
strontium  (stmntia).  The  solutions  of  these  bodies  exert 
a  caustic  or  corrosive  action  on  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, and  precipitate  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals  from 
solutions  of  their  salts.  Many  vegetable  colouring  matters 
are  changed  in  tint  by  alkaline  solutions — for  instance, 
reddened  Htm  us  becomes  blue,  yellow  turmeric  brown,  and 
ryrup  of  violets  and  infusions  of  red  cabbage  green. 

ALKALOIDS,  the  name  of  a  group  of  organic  bodies  that 
possess  alkaline  properties.  They  are  characterised  by  the 
property  of  combining  with  acids  to  form  salts,  and  many 
have  the  power  of  giving  an  alkaline  reaction  with  vege- 
table colours.  All  the  natural  alkaloids  contain  nitrogen 
as  an  essential  constituent,  and  they  are  especially  marked 
by  possessing  great  medicinal  power.  Many  artificial 
Alkaloids  have  been  made  of  recent  years  in  which  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  and  antimony  occupy  the  place  of  nitrogen. 
For  the  individual  properties,  tests,  &&,  of  different  alka- 
loids, see  Chemistry. 

ALKANET  (Alkinna  tinctoria,  or  Anchuta  tinctoria), 
a  plant  of  the  order  Boraginaccai,  indigenous  to  the  south 
of  France  and  the  shores  of  the  Levant  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  on  the  Continent  for  the  sake  of  the  root,  which 
yields  a  fine  colouring  matter,  imparting  a  beautiful  car- 
mine tint  to  oils,  wines,  wax,  and  all  unctuous  substances. 
Being  perfectly  harmless,  alkanet  is  much  used  for  colour- 
ing in  pharmacy.  Some  of  the  mixtures  styled  port  wine 
owe  their  colour  to  this  dye,  and  it  is  also  employed  in 
staining  furniture. 

AL-RINDI,  Abu  Yu«jf,  Ac,  styled  by  pre-eminence 
"  Tho  Philosopher  of  the  Arabs,"  flourished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  10th  century,  and  died  at  some  unknown  date 
posterior  to  961.  Ilia  literary  activity  was  encyclopaedic,  and 
spread  itself  over  all  the  sciences.  The  titles  of  his  works 
number  nearly  200  in  the  catalogue  of  Caairi,  and  amount  to 
265  in  that  of  Fliigel ;  but  the  latter  appears  in  some  cases  to 
havo  enumerated  the  same  works  under  two  divisions,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  philosopher  has  no*  been  confounded 
with  another  writer  of  the  same  name.  His  treatises  are 
arranged  under  tho  following  heads,  which  throw  some 
light  on  his  classification  of  the  sciences  : — Philosophy  in 
general,  logic,  politics,  ethicj,  arithmetio  (under  which  he 
discusses  the  unity  of  Qod),  spherology,  theory  of  music 
fwhich  was  closely  connected  with  all  primitive  speculation 
from  its  religious  character),  astronomy,  meteorology,  geo- 
metry, cosmology  (tho  form,  die.,  of  the  heavens),  astrology, 
medicine,  and  on  various  arts,  besides  his  commcLtaries 
and  controversial  writings.  Of  all  these,  none  except  some 
treatises  on  medicine  and  astrology  remain.  Others  of 
them  must  have  been  known  in  tho  Middle  Ages,  for 
Al-Kindi  is  placed  by  Roger  Bacon,  along  with  Alhaicn, 
in  the  first  rank  after  Ptolemy  as  a  writer  on  perspective 
(optics).  Sonio  of  them  were  certainly  translated  by 
Gerard  of  Cremona.   Whatever  hi*,  influence  mny  have  been 


on  the  bcLoobueu,  ho  was  undoubtedly  a  great  mituttss 
as  regard,  bis  countrymen.  He  wis  one  of  the  earnest 
translators  and  commentators  of  Aristotle,  but  hs  appears 
to  have  been,  like  Al-Farabi,  superseded  by  Anceana 
He  marks  the  first  philosophic  revolt  against  Iilaxnitm 
and  his  doctrine  on  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  the  Dot; 
was  apparently  equally  Aristotelian  and  un-Mahometaa 
See  Flttgel,  Abhandlungtn  fur  dit  Kunde  det  Ifory* 
landct,  enter  Band,  1859.) 

ALKMAAR,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  pro  vine* 
of  North  Holland,  situs  tod  on  the  Helder  canal  and  on 
the  railway  between  Haarlem  and  the  Helder,  about  20 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Amsterdam.  The  streets  of  Alt  nun 
are  extremely  neat  and  regular,  and  are  intersected  by 
canals  lined  with  trees,  while  tho  ramparts  of  the  town 
have  been  converted  into  beautiful  boulevards.  Many  of 
the  public  buildings  are  elegant,  especially  the  church  of 
St  Lawrence,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  15lh  century.  ADc* 
maar  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  of 
a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  possesses  good  schools  as  well 
as  several  literary  and  scientific  societies.  Its  principal 
article  of  commerce  is  cheese,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  the 
chief  market  in  the  kingdom,  if  not  in  the  world,  Beside* 
cheese,  it  has  a  good  trade  in  butter,  corn,  and  cattle,  and 
manufactures  of  salt,  sailcloth,  soap,  vinegar,  and  leather. 
Alkinaar  successfully  sustained  a  siege  by  the  Duke  of 
Alba  in  157S,  and  in  1799  gave  its  name  to  a  convention 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  French  general 
Brune,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Ru&so- British  amy 
evacuated  Holland.    Population,  12,000. 

ALKMAAR,  Heinkik  voir,  the  German  translator  of 
the  celebrated  satirical  poem  Reineke  de  Vo$,  flourished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  10th  century.  In  the  preface  to  bis 
work,  which  is  the  only  source  of  information  as  to  his  life, 
he  states  that  he  was  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and 
that  he  translated  the  poem  from  the  Walseh.  In  spite  of 
the  latter  statement,  many  have  attributed  the  authorship 
to  him  ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  story  had  a  mack 
earlier  origin.  Some  have  supposed  the  name  Alkmaar  to 
be  a  pseudonym. 

ALL-SAINTS  DAY,  All-Hallows,  or  Hallowmas,  a 
festival,  first  instituted  about  610  A.D.,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
in  memory  of  the  martyrs,  and  celebrated  since  834  on  the 
1st  of  November,  as  a  general  commemoration  of  all  the 
saints.  As  the  number  of  saints  inoreased,  it  became  im- 
possible to  dedicate  a  feast-day  to  each.  Hence  it  was 
found  expedient  to  have  an  annual  aggregate  commemora- 
tion of  such  as  had  not  special  days  lor  themselves.  Tit 
festival  is  common  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  Ensliab,  sad 
Lutheran  churches.    See  Beltane. 

ALLAH,  the  Arabic  name  for  tho  one  true  God  which 
is  employed  in  the  Koran,  and  has  been  adopted  into  the 
language  of  all  Mahometan  nations.  It  is  compounded  of 
al,  tho  definite  article,  and  ilah,  meaning  worthf  to  bt 
adored.    See  Mahometan  ism. 

ALLAHABAD,  a  division,  district,  and  city  of  Britisk 
India,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  North- Western  Provinces.  The  Allahabad  Divtsjoi 
comprises  the  six  districts  of  Allahabad,  Cairn  pur,  Fsthi- 
pur,  Hamirpur,  BAnda,  and  Jaunpur.  It  is  bounded  w 
the  north  and  east  by  the  EtAwah  and  FarnkMbid 
districts  and  the  province  of  Oudh ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Benares  division  and  the  Rewah  state;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  states  of  Bandelkhand  and  the  Jhansi  division. 
Total  population  (1872),  6,466,116. 

Allahabad  District  lies  between  24*  49"  and  25*  44* 
N.  la.,  and  between  81*  1 4'  and  82s 26' £  long.  In  snap* 
the  district  is  that  of  an  irregular  oblong ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult accurately  to  describe  its  boundaries,  as  at  one  extre- 
mity it  wanders  into  Oudh,  while  on  the  south  the  viusjrei 
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of  tho  state  of  Bewah  and  thoae  of  this  district  are  hope- 
lessly intermingled.  Roughly  speaking,  however,  the  boun- 
daries may  be  described  as  follows. — On  the  north  by  the 
district  of  Jsunpur  and  by  the  Ganges;  on  the  west  by  the 
districts  of  Fathipur  and  Bands;  on  the  south  by  the  inde- 
pendent state  of  Rewah ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  districts 
of  Mirzapur  and  Jaunpur.  The  settlement  of  the  district 
is  at  present  undergoing  revision;  -and  as  the  measurements 
are  still  incomplete,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  area. 
For  practical  purposes,  it  may  be  estimated  at  2803  square 
miles,  or  1,793,906  acres,  of  which  1,065,990  acres  are 
cultivated,  and  727,916  acres  are  uncultivated;  of  this 
Utter,  however,  there  are  about  250,000  acres  capable  of 
being  brought  under  tillage,'  although  not  actually  culti- 
vated. The  census  of  1872  returned  tho  population  of  the 
district  at  1,394,245  souls,  of  whom  1,211,778  are  Hindus, 
181,574  Mussulmans,  and  893  Christiana  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  manifest  error  in  these  figures,  as  tho  European  and 
Eurasian  population  of  Allahabad  city  alone  cannot  be  set 
at  a  lower  figure  than  3500.  The  census  returns  are  in 
consequence  undergoing  revision.  Of  the  Hindu  popula- 
tion, 173,916  are  returned  as  Brahmana 

Tha  JamuA  sad  the  Gauge*  meet  at  Allahabad  city,  and  enclose 
within  their  angle  a  fertile  tract,  well  irrigated  by  mean*  of  tanks 
and  wella  The  East  Indian  Railway  ana  the  Grand  Trunk  road 
afford  the  principal  means  of  land  communication.  The  farmer 
enters  the  district  from  the  east,  poena  the  Jamni  at  Allahabad 
city,  and  travels  westward,  leaving  the  district  near  Khagi  station. 
The  Grand  Trunk  road  enters  Allahibad  from  the  north-east,  meets 
Use  railway  at  Allahabad  city,  and  thence  runs  almost  parallel  with 
it  till  it  leaves  the  district.  Only  three  towns  are  returned  as  con- 
taining a  population  of  over  6000  souls — viz.,  Allahabad,  population 


under  the  various  sorts  being 
the  yield  also  about  the  tame.    J  oar 
and  bejra  cover  as  large  an  ana  as  either  rice  or  poises,  but  the 

Cield  is  neither  so  large  nor  of  such  value.  About  half  ths  crop 
i  said  to  be  annually  exported.  Wheat  is  cultivated  to  the  extent 
of  about  150,000  cwt.  per  annum,  of  which  about  one-half  is 
exported;  the  average  yield  is  said  to  be  about  04  cwt.  per  acre, 
and  the  average  price  from  6a  2d.  to  Ss.  Od.  per  cwt.  Mustard, 
tobacco,  opium,  linseed,  and  indigo  are  also  cultivated  largely,  with 
cotton  and  sugar-cane  in  small  quantities.  Indigo  stands  first  among 
the  manufactures  of  the  district,  and  large  factories  exist  at  A  lam- 
chind,  Sarii  Salem,  Ged&pur,  Kansaridh,  Thardai,  and  Dum-duma. 
These  are  generally  under  the  supervision  of  European  managers, 

Next 


tha  produce  is  forwarded  direct  to  the  Calcutta  market, 
to  indigo,  the  most  important  industry  is  stone-cutting.  The  stone 
ia  chiefly  quarried  from  a  low  range  of  hills  neat  Shiortjpur,  whence 
it  is  carried  in  country  carta  to  the  Jamni  river ;  and  after  crossing 
It  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  it  is  finally-landed  at  BeJwi  Ghat  Here 
tha  stone-masons  take  it  in  hand.  The  gross  Income  of  the  Balwa 
Obit  stone  traders  is  estimated  at  £2000  per  annum.  A  brisk 
trade  ia  also  carried  on  in  hides,  the  principal  mart  being  the  village 
of  Karwa,  in  Ariil  fiscal  division,  where  it  is  estimated  that  the 
sale  of  skins  amounts  to  upwards  of  £10,000  par  annum  for  ths 
Mirzapur  and  Calcutta  hide  markets.  Paper  is  manufactured  in 
the  fiscal  division  of  Karri,  and  a  considerable  quantity  exported  to 
Oudh.  Several  villages  in  the  fiscal  divisions  of  Karri  and  Chail 
are  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  copper  vessels ;  and  iron 
vessels  are  Largely  manufactured  is  Ehsiragarh,  Karri,  and  Phulpur. 
The  Bast  India  Railway  Company  have  a  large  castor-oil  manufac- 
tory at  the  village  of  Mansuri.  The  total  net  revenue  of  the  district 
in  1 871  -  72  is  returned  at  £24 4, 637,  and  ths  total  net  civil  expenditure 
at  £51, 770.  The  district  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in 
1801,  by  a  treaty  between  thaVarir  of  Oudh  and  the  East  India 
Company. 

AHASilil)  City,  the  capital  of  the  North-Western 
Provinces,  •  is  also  the  sxirrunistrstivo  headquarters  of 
the  A1,f'v'«K*^  division  and  of  tho  district  of '  the  same 
It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and 


Jamni  riven,  in  25*  26'  N.  lat,  and  81°  55'  EL  long. 
Its  moat  conspicuous  feature  is  the  fort;  which  rises 
rom  the  banks  of  the 


pletely  commands  the  navigation  of  both  streaina  Within 
the  fort  are  tho  remains  of  a  splendid  palace,  erected  by 
the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  once  a  favourite  residence  of  hia 
A  great  portion  of  it  has  been  destroyed,  and  its  hall  is 
converted  into  an  arsenal  Outside  the  fort,  tho  places 
most  of  importance  are  the  Sarai  and  garden  of  Khasru, 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Jahinglr,  and  the  Juma  Masjid, 
or  great  mosque.  When  tho  town  first  came  into  the 
hands  of  tho  English  this  mosque  was  used  as  a  residence 
by  the  military  officer  commanding  tho  station,  and  after- 
wards as  an  assembly-room.  Ultimately  it  was  returned 
to  its  former  owners,  but  the  Mahometans  considered  it 
desecrated,  and  it  has  never  since  been  used  ss  a  place  of 
worship.  Allahabad  is  one  of  the  most  noted  resorts  of 
Hindu  pilgrimage.  It  owes  its  sanctity  to  its  being  the 
reputed  confluence  of  three  sacred  streams — tho  Ganges, 
the  Jamni,  and  the  Saraswati  This  last  stream,  however, 
is  not  visibla  It  leaves  the  Himalayas  to  the  west  of  the 
Jamni,  passes  close  to  Than ca war  in  tho  Panjab,  and 
loses  itself  in  the  sands  of  Sir  hind,  400  miles  north-west 
of  Allahibad.  The  Hindus,  however,  assert  that  the  stream 
joins  tho  other  two  rivers  nndcr  ground,  and  in  a  subter- 
raneous temple  below  the  fort  a  little  moisture  trickling 
from  the  rocky  walls  is  pointed  out  as  the  waters  of  the 
Saraswati.  An  annual  fair  is  held  at  Allahabad,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  streams,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
bathing  festival,  at  the  full  moon  of  the  Hindu  month  of 
Migh.  Allahibid  was  taken  by  tho  British,  in  the  year 
1765,  from  tho  Vaxir  of  Oudh,  and  assigned  as  a  residence 
for  Shah  Alam,  the  titular  Emperor  of  DehlL  Upon  that 
prince  throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Marhattas, 
the  place  was  resumed  by  us  in  1771,  and  again  trans- 
ferred to  the  Nawib  of  Oudh,  by  whom  it  was  finally 
ceded,  together  with  the  district,  to  tho  British  in  1801, 
in  commutation  of  the  subsidy  which  the  Vnzir  had  agreed 
to  pay  for  British  protection.  Tho  population  and  trade 
of  Allahibad  city  have  rapidly  increased  of  lato  yeara 
According  to  tho  census  of  1853,  the  city  and  suburbs 
contained  72,098  inhabitanta  Before  1872  tho  popula- 
tion had  exactly  doubled,  the  census  returns  for  that  year 
exhibiting  a  total  population  of  144,464.  Tho  municipal 
income  and  expenditure  of  Allahibad  city  in  1871-72  were 
as  follows: — Income — Octroi  duties,  £13,676,  14*. ;  tax  on 
professions,  £220, 10a ;  carriage  tax,  £1264,  4a ;  proceeds 
of  the  Hindu  fair  and  ground  rents,  £5364 :  total  municipal 
income,  £20,525,  8a;  incidence  of  taxation,  2a  lid.  per 
head  of  the  population.  Expenditure — Establishment,  in- 
cluding cost  of  collection,  police,  conservancy,  and  lighting, 
£9906, 4a ;  street  watering,  £1002, 1 2a ;  new  works,  £7677, 
16a;  repairs,  £1088,  2a;  vaccination,  £20;  dispensary, 
£330;  charities,  £250;  Alfred  Park,  £800;  other  itema 
£223,  2a :  total,  £21,297,  16a  AUahibid  forms  tho  junc- 
tion of  the  great  railway  system  which  unites  Bengal  with 
Central  India  and  Bombay,  and  it  is  rapidly  developing 
into  a  great  centre  of  inland  and  export  trade. 

ALLAMAM),  JsaM  Nicolas  Sebastian,  natural  philo- 
sopher, born  at  Lausanne  in  1713,  was  educated  for  tho 
church,  and  held  for  a  short  time  a  clerical  appointment 
at  Leyden.  Hero  ho  enjoyed  tho  patronage  and  friendship 
of  the  celebrated  S'Gravesende,  who  made  him  his 
literary  executor.  In  1747  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  and  natural  history  at  Franeker,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  transferred  to  a  similar  chair  at  Leyden,  which 
he  occupied  until  his  death  in  1787.  Allamand's  chief 
service  to  science  consisted  in  translating  and  editing  the 
scientific  works  of  others,  but  he  also  made  some  original 
discoveries  of  importance,  especially  in  connection  with 
electricity.  He  was  the  first  to  explain  fully  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Leyden  jar,  and  he  made  a  near  approach  to 
the  discovery  of  negative  electricity.    Ho  greatly  1 
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tho  botanical  garden  and  natural  history  museum  at 
Leyden  by  specimens  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Hia 
translation  of  Buffon'a  works  was  published  at  Amsterdam, 
in  thirty-eight  quarto  volumes,  between  1766  and  1779. 
Allan)  and  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Haarlem. 

ALLAN,  David,  a  Scottish  historical  painter  of  consider, 
able  celebrity,  waa  born  at  Alloa  on  the  13th  February  1744. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  gave  such  proofs  of  natural  artistic 
talent  as  led  to  his  being  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Messrs 
Foulis,  who  some  time  before  had  instituted  an  academy 
in  Glasgow  for  painting  and  engraving.  On  leaving  the 
academy  (1762),  after  seven  years'  successful  study,  he 
obtained  the  patronage  of  Lord  Cathcart  and  of  Erskine  of 
liar,  on  whose  estate  he  had  been  bom.  Tho  latter  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  proceeding  to  Rome  (1764),  where 
he  remained  for  a  number  of  years  engaged  principally  in 
copying  the  old  masters.  Among  the  original  works  which  he 
then  painted  waa  the  "  Origin  of  Portraiture  ■ — represent- 
ing a  Corinthian  maid  drawing  her  lover's  shadow — well 
known  through  Cunego's  excellent  engraving.  This  gained 
for  him  the  gold  medal  given  by  the  Academy  of  St  Luke 
in  the  year  1773  for  the  best  specimen  of  historical  com- 
position. Returning  from  Rome  in  1777,  he  resided  for  a 
time  in  London,  and  occupied  hirniylf  in  portrait-painting. 
In  1780  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where,  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  Ranciman  in  1786,  he  was  appointed  director 
and  master  of  the  Academy  of  Arte.  There  he  painted  and 
etched  in  aquatint  a  variety  of  works,  those  by  which  he  is 
best  known — as  the  Scotch  Wedding,  the  Highland  Dance, 
the  Repentance  Stool,  and  his  Illustration*  of  the  Gentle 
Shepherd — being  remarkablo  for  their  comic  humour.  He 
has  had  frequently  applied  to  him  the  name  of  the  "Scottish 
Hogarth  f  but  his  drolleries  are  not  to  be  compared  for  a 
moment  with  the  productions  of  the  great  English  satirist 
Allan  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  August  1796. 

ALLAN,  Sib  William,  R.A.,  and  president  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1782. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  School 
of  Design  established  in  Edinburgh  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  Arts  and  Manufactures,  where  he  had  as 
companions,  Wilkie,  Burnet  the  engraver,  and  others 
who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  as  artists.  Here 
Allan  and  Wilkie  were  placed  at  the  same  table,  studied 
the  same  designs,  and  contracted  a  friendship  which  termi- 
nated only  with  their  lives.  Leaving  the  Edinburgh 
school,  Allan  prosecuted  his  studies  for  some  time  in 
London ;  but  his  attempt  to  establish  himself  there  was 
unsuccessful,  and  after  exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Academy 
(1805)  his  first  picture,  A  Gipsy  Boy  and  Ass,  an  imitation 
in  style  of  Opie,  he  determined,  in  spite  of  his  scanty 
resources,  to  seek  his  fortune  abroad.  He  accordingly  set 
out  the  same  year  for  Russia,  but  was  carried  by  stress  of 
weather  to  Memel,  whero  ho  remained  for  some  time,  sup- 
porting himself  by  his  pencil  At  last,  however,  he  reached 
St  Petersburg,  where  tho  kindness  of  Sir  Alexander  Crichton, 
tho  court  physician,  and  other  friends  procured  him  abundant 
employment  The  emoluments  of  his  profession  enabled 
him  by  and  by  to  make  excursions  into  southern  Russia, 
Turkey,  tho  Crimea,  and  Circassia,  where  he  filled  hia 
portfolio  with  vivid  sketches,  of  which  ho  made  admirable 
use  in  his  subsequent  pictures.  In  1814  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  in  tho  two  following  years  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  The  Circassian  Captive*  and  Bashkirs 
conducting  Convict*  to  Siberia.  The  former  composition, 
which  united  graceful  forma  and  powerful  expression  with 
novel  and  picturesque  costumes,  established  his  reputation 
as  a  master  in  the  highest  walk  of  art ;  but  the  picture 
remained  so  long  unsold  In  the  studio  of  the  artist,  that, 
thoroughly  disheartened,  he  threatened  to  retire  to  Circassia 


when,  through  the  Vindneas  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  sub- 
scription of  1000  guineas  was  obtained  for  the  picture, 
which  fell  by  tot  into  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss. 
About  the  same  time  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  after 
wards  emperor  of  Russia,  visited  Edinburgh,  and  purchased 
hia  Siberian  Exile*  and  Haslan  Gheray  crossing  the  Riser 
Kuban,  giving  a  very  favourable  turn  to  the  fortunes  d 
the  painter,  whose  pictures  were  now  sought  for  by  col- 
lectors.    Frum  this  time  to  1834  we  find  him  pursuing 
his  art  in  tho  sphere  in  which  he  achieved  his  greatest 
success  and  firmly  established  his  fame,  the  illustration  of 
Scottish  history.    Hia  moat  important  works  of  this  dais 
were  Archbishop  Sharp*  on  Magus  Moor;  John  K%o* 
admonishing  Mary  Queen  of  Scot*  (1823),  engraved  by 
Burnet;   Mary  Queen  of  Scot*  signing  her  Abdication 
(1824) ;  and  Regent  Murray  shot  by  Hamilton  of  BothmeU- 
hough.    The  last  procured  his  election  aa  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  (1825).    Later  Scottish  subjects  wen 
lard  Byron  (1831),  portraits  of  Scott,  and  The  Orphan 
(1834),  which  represented  Anne  Scott  seated  near  the  ahajt 
of  her  deceased  father.    In  1830  he  was  compelled,  oo 
account  of  an  attack  of  ophthalmia,  to  seek  a  milder  cli- 
mate, and  visited  Rome,  Naples,  and  Constantinople.  He 
returned  with  a  rich  store  of  materials,  of  which  he  made 
excellent  use  in  his  Constantinople  Slave  Market  and  other 
productions.    In  1834  he  visited  Spain  and  Morocco,  and 
in  1841  went  again  to  St  Petersburg,  when  he  undertook, 
at  the  request  of  the  Czar,  his  Peter  the  Great  teaching  his 
Subject*  the  Art  of  Shipbuilding,  exhibited  in  London  in 
1845,  and  now  in  the  Winter  Palace  of  St  Petersburg. 
His  Polish  Exiles  and  Moorish  Love-letter,  Ac,  had  secured 
bis  election  as  a  Royal  Academician  in  1835  ;  he  wis 
appointed  president  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  (1838), 
and  limner  to  Her  Majesty  for  Scotland,  after  Wilkie'i 
death  (1841);  and  in  1842  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood.   His  later  years  were  occupied  with  battle-pieces, 
the  last  he  finished  being  the  second  of  his  two  companion 
pictures  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.    He  died  on  the  22d 
February  1850.  leaving  a  large  picture  unfinished — Brut*  at 
Bannockburn — which  exhibits  no  traces  of  impaired  power. 

ALLEGHANY,  AixxoHxirr,  or  Alleoxjtt  Mors- 
tains,  is  the  name  often  given  to  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains in  the  United  States.  A  more  exact  use  of  the  nsms 
restricts  it  to  the  portion  of  the  system  that  lies  west  of  the 
Hudson  river,  and  forms  tho  watershed  of  the  Mississippi 
basin  on  the  south-east    See  Attala ch i ait  Movstaisi 

ALLEGHANY,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  which 
rises  in  tho  north  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  flowing  about 
300  miles,  first  in  a  northerly,  but  for  the  greater  part  cf 
its  course  in  a  westerly  direction,  during  which  it  passes 
for  a  short  distance  into  the  state  of  New  York,  unites 
with  the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburg  to  form  the  Ohio. 
The  country  through  which  it  flows  is  mostly  hilly,  and 
large  numbers  of  pines,  white  oaks,  and  chestnuts  grow 
upon  its  banks.  It  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  for 
about  200  miles  above  Pittsburg. 

ALLEGHENY,  a  large  suburb  of  Fittsbcko  (2.r.)  In 
1870  it  contained  53,180  inhabitants. 

ALLEGIANCE,  either  derived  from  the  French  c.V- 
geance  or  taken  from  the  same  Latin  source,  Las  been  used 
to  express  that  duty  which  a  person  possessing  the  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen  owes  to  the  state  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  is  technically  applied  in  law  to  the  duty  which  a 
British  subject  owes  to  the  sovereign  as  representing  the 
state.    It  has  been  divided  by  the  English  legal  com- 
mentators into  natural  and  local ,  the  latter  applying  only 
to  tho  deference  which  a  foreigner  must  pay  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  in  which  he  happens  to  live ;  bet  it 
is  in  its  wider  sense  that  the  word  is  important  si  repre- 
senting a  condition  attached  to  mankind  of  which  it  » 
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»ery  difficult  in  theory,  and  at  ill  mora  In  practice,  to  adjust 
the  true  character  and  limit*  For  a  state  to  decide  what 
persons  are  bound  to  it  by  allegiance  may  be  easy,  but  for 
•  man  to  know  where  his  allegiance  liea  when  two  or  more 
states  claim  him — and  hence  for  jurists  to  decide  what  is 
the  reasonable  extent  to  which  any  state  ought  to  make 
such  a  claim — is  often  involved  in  difficulty.  The  English 
doctrine,  which  was  also  adopted  in  the  United  States, 
asserted  that  allegiance  was  indelible.  Nemo  pott*  exuere 
patriam  (Forsyth's  Cases  and  Opinions  in  Constitutional 
Lavs,  pp  257,  #7-7,  333,  #7.)  Accordingly,  as  the  law 
stood  before  1870,  every  person  born  within  the  British 
dominions,  though  he  should  be  removed  in  infancy  to 
another  country  where  his  family  resides,  owes  an  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown  which  he  could  never  resign  or  lose, 
except  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  or  the  cession  of  the  portion  of  British  terri- 
tory in  which  he  resided.  By  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870, 
33  h  34  Vict  c,  14  (see  Aukk),  it  was  made  possible  for 
British  subjects  to  renounce  their  nationality  and  allegiance, 
and  the  ways  in  which  that  nationality  is  lost  are  defined. 
So  British  subjects  voluntarily  naturalised  in  a  foreign  state 
ere  deemed  aliens  from  the  time  of  such  naturalisation, 
unless,  in  the  case  of  persons  naturalised  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  they  have  declared  their  desire  to  remain  British 
subjects  within  two  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
Persons  who,  from  having  been  born  within  British  territory 
are  British  subjects,  but  who  at  birth  became  under  the 
law  of  any  foreign  state  subjects  of  such  state,  and  also 
persons  who,  though  born  abroad  are  British  subjects  by 
reason  of  parentage,  may  by  declarations  of  alienage  get  rid 
of  British  nationality. 

Allxollnck,  Oath  of,  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  sove- 
reign taken  by  all  persons  holding  public  office.  By 
ancient  common  law  it  might  be  required  of  all  persons 
abo  re  the  age  of  twelve,  and  it  has  repeatedly  been  used 
as  a  test  for  the  disaffected.  It  was  first  imposed  by 
statute  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (L  c.  1),  and  its  form  has 
more  than  once  been  altered  since.  Up  to  tho  time  of  the 
Revolution  the  promise  was  "  to  be  true  and  faithful  to 
the  king  and  his  heirs,  and  truth  and  faith  to  bear  of  life 
and  limb  and  terrene  honour,  and  not  to  know  or  hear  of 
any  ill  or  damage  intended  him  without  defending  him 
therefrom."  This  was  thought  to  favour  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  non-resistance,  and  accordingly  the  Convention 
Parliament  enacted  the  form  that  has  been  in  use  since 
that  time — "  I  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will 
be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria."  These  words  are  included  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  21  it  22  Vict  c.  48,  which  substitutes  one  oath 
for  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration. 

ALLEGORY  (aAAot,  other,  and  &yop<\w,  to  speak),  a 
figurative  representation  conveying  a  meaning  other  than 
and  in  addition  to  the  literal  It  is  generally  treated  as  a 
figure  of  rhetoric,  but  tho  medium  of  representation  is 
not  necessarily  language.  An  allegory  may  be  addressed 
to  tho  eye,  and  is  often  embodied  in  painting,  sculpture, 
or  some  form  of  mimetic  art.  The  etymological  meaning 
of  tho  word  is  wider  than  that  which  it  beam  in  actual 
use.  An  allegory  is  distinguished  from  a  metaphor  by 
being  longer  sustained  and  more  fully  carried  out  in  its 
details,  and  from  an  analogy  by  the  fact  that  the  one 
appeals  to  the  imagination  and  the  other  to  the  reason. 
The  fable  or  parable  is  a  short  allegory  with  one  definite 
moral.  The  allegory  has  been  a  favourite  form  in  the 
literature  of  nearly  every  nation.  The  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures present  frequent  instances  of  it,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  being  tho  comparison  of  the  history  of  Israel 
to  the  growth  of  a  vine,  in  the  80th  psalm.  In  classical 
literature  ono  of  the  best  known  allegories  is  tho 


story  of  the  stomach  and  its  members  in  the  speech  of 
Menenius  Agrippa  (Livy,  ii.  32);  and  sn-eral  occur  in 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Pcrhsps  the  most  elaborate  and 
the  most  successful  specimens  of  allegory  are  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  English  authors.  Spencer's  Faerie  Quune, 
Swiffs  Tale  t>/  a  Tub,  Addison's  Vision  of  Minn,  and, 
above  all,  Bunyan'a  Pilgrim*  Progress,  are  examples  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  match  in  elaboration,  beauty,  and 
fitness,  from  the  literature  of  any  other  nation. 

ALLEGRI,  Antohio.    See  Correogio. 

ALLEGRI,  Greoorio,  musical  composer,  probably  of 
the  Correggio  family,  was  born  at  Rome  about  1580.  Ha 
studied  music  under  Nanini,  the  intimate  friend  of  Pales- 
trina.  Being  intended  for  the  church,  ha  obtained  a 
benefice  in  the  cathedral  of  Fermo.  Here  he  composed  a 
large  number  of  motetts  and  sacred  pieces,  which,  being 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  obtained 
for  him  an  appointment  in  the  choir  of  the  Sistine  chapel 
at  Roma  He  held  this  from  Dec.  1629  till  his  death  on 
the  18th  Feb.  1652.  His  character  seems  to  have  been 
singularly  pure  and  benevolent.  Among  the  musical 
compositions  of  Allcgri  were  two  volumes  of  •  Concerti, 
published  in  1618  and  1619;  two  volumes  of  Motetts, 
published  in  1620  and  1621 ;  besides  a  number  of  weeks 
still  in  manuscript  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  composers 
for  stringed  instruments,  and"Kircher  has  given  one  speci- 
men of  this  class  of  his  works  in  the  Musurgia.  But  the 
most  celebrated  composition  of  Allcgri  is  the  Miserere, 
still  annually  performed  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Roma 
It  is  written  for  two  choirs,  the  one  of  five  and  the  other 
of  four  voices,  and  has  obtained  a  celebrity  which,  if  not 
entirely  factitious,  is  certainly  not  due  to  its  intrinsic 
merits  alone.  The  mystery  in  which  the  composition  was 
long  enshrouded,  no  single  copy  being  allowed  to  reach  tho 
public,  the  place  and  circumstances  of  the  performance, 
and  the  added  embellishments  of  the  singers,  account  to  a 
great  degree  for  much  of  the  impressive  effect  of  which  all 
who  have  heard  the  music  speak.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  when  the  music  was  performed  at  Venice 
by  permission  of  the  nope,  it  produced  so  little  effect  that 
the  Emperor  Leopold"!,  at  whose  request  the  manuscript 
had  been  sent,  thought  that  something  else  had  been  sub- 
stituted. In  spit-  of  the  precautions  of  the  popes,  the 
Miserere  has  long  bt.cn  public  property.  In  1769  Mozart 
was  able  -to  write  it  down  after  heariug  it  twice  ;  and  in 
1771  a  copy  #as  procured  and  published  in  England  by 
Dr  Bumey.  The  entire  music  performed  at  Rome  in  Holy 
Week,  Allegri'e  Vjertre  included,  has  been  issued  at 
Leipsio  by  Breitkopf  and  HarteL  Interesting  accounts  of 
the  impression  produced  by  tho  performance  at  Rome  may 
be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Mendelssohn's  letters,  md 
in  Miss  Taylor's  Letters  from  Italy. 

ALLEINE,  Joseph,  Nonconformist  divine,  the  author 
of  An  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted— &  book  which  remains 
as  potential  as  when  first  modestly  sent  forth,  scarcely 
second  to  Richard  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted — was 
otherwise  noticeable.  Baxter  himself  wrote  a  characteristic 
introduction  to  his  Life  fully  two  centuries  age  (1672); 
while  recently  (1861)  the  Rev.  Charles  Stanford  has  retold 
his  story  and  the  story  of  his  age  with  great  fulness  of 
knowledge  and  historical  fidelity.  The  Alleines  camo  out 
of  Suffolk,  and  as  early  as  1430  some  of  them — sprung  of 
Alan,  lord  of  Buckenhall — settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Calne  and  Devizes,  whence  descended  the  immediate  ances- 
tors of  M  worthy  Mr  Tobie  Alleine  of  Devizes,"  father  of  our 
worthy.  J oseph  Alleine,  fourth  of  a  large  family,  was  born 
at  Devizes  early  in  1634.  1645  is  marked  in  the  title-page 
of  a  quaint  old  tractate,  by  an  eye-witness,  as  his  "  setting 
forth  in  the  Christian  race."  His  eldest  brother  Edward 
had  been  a  clergyman,  but  in  this  year  died,  In  his  twenty- 
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seventh  year  ;  and  Joseph  entreated  hia  father  that  be 
might  be  cdac&tod  to  succeed  hii  brother  in  the  work 
of  tho  miniatry.  Hia  father  consented,  and  ho  was 
immediately  aent  to  Poulahot,  then  under  a  fellow-  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford  (William  Spinago).  In  April 
1 C49  ho  act  out  for  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  the  pre- 
sidency of  Dr  Paul  Hood,  with  Dr  John  Owen  as  the 
rice-chancellor  of  the  university.  A  Wiltahiro  place  be- 
coming vacant  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  on  the  3d  Not. 
1651  ho  was  chosen  scholar  of  that  house.  Of  hia  student 
life  it  was  written  contemporaneously,  "He  could  toil 
terribly*  On  Cth  July  1653  he  took  the  Jegrae  of  B.D., 
and  thereupon  became  a  tutor  of  hia  college.  He  became 
a!so  chaplain  of  Corpus  Christi,  preferring  this  to  a  fellow- 
ship. In  1654  ho  had  offers  of  high  proferment  in  the 
state,  which  ho  declined.  The  succeeding  year  (1655) 
brought  him  another  offer,  which  he  did  not  docline. 
George  Newton,  of  the  great  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalene, 
Tannion,  sought  him  for  assistant ;  and  putting  from  him 
oil  othor  things,  oven  forsaking  further  academical  honours 
within  hia  immediate  grasp,  he  accepted  the  invitation  by 
proceeding  at  ones  to  Taunton,  undergoing  the  accustomed 
probation,  and  at  lost  being  ordained  aa  tho  associate 
of  one  of  the  mnet  venerable  of  the  later  Puritan  fathers. 
The  ministry  that  resulted  stands  out  lustrous  and  noble 
in  the  history  of  historical  Taunton,  and  in  the  Life  of  the 
junior  pastor,  aa  told  by  Baxter  and  Stanford.  Almost 
coincident  with  ordination  came  the  marriage  of  the 
associate  -  pastor  with  Theodosia  Alleine,  daughter  of 
Richard  Alleine.  Friendships  among  "gentle  and  simple" 
— of  tho  former,  with  Lady  Farewell,  grand-daughter  of  Pro- 
tector Somerset — bear  witness  to  the  attraction  of  Alleine'a 
private  life.  His  public  life — in  preaching  after  the  in- 
tense, awakening,  wistful  type ;  in  catechising  with  all 
diligenco  and  fidelity ;  in  visitation  among  tho  poor  and 
moan  and  sad ;  in  letter-writing,  tender  and  sympa- 
thetic; in  devotional  intercession  through  long  consecrated 
hours  of  day  and  night — was  a  model  of  pastoral  devo- 
tion. This  is  all  tho  mora  remarkable  as  the  pastor 
continued  tho  student-toil  of  Corpna  Christi,  one  monu- 
ment of  which  was  his  TKeologia  Fhilotophica,  a  lost 
MS.,  cstablishins  tho  harmony  between  revelation  and 
nature,  and  whose  learning — classical,  patristic,  and 
recondite — drew  forth  tho  wonder  of  Baxter.  Alleine 
was  no  mere  scholar  or  divine,  but  a  man  who  asso- 
ciated on  equal  terms  with  the  patriarchs  of  tho  Royal 
Society,  then  laying  those  broad  and  deep  foundations  on 
which  rests  England's  present  scientific  renown.  These 
scientific  studies  and  experiments,  nevertheless,  were  ever 
kept  in  subordination  to  bis  proper  work  The  extent  of  hia 
influence  was,  in  so  young  a  inau,  unique, resting  fundament- 
ally on  tho  earnestness  of  his  nature  and  tho  manifest  power 
of  his  ministry.  The  year  1662  found  senior  and  junior 
pastors  like-minded,  and  both  were  of  tho  Tv/o  Thousand. 
Alieino,  when  tho  Ejection  blow  fell,  with  John  Wesley 
(grandfather  of  the  celebrated  John  Wwdoy)  for  fellow- 
labourer,  a\ro  ejected,  carried  on  a  kind  of  itinoiacy  wbere- 
cver  opportunity  was  found  for  preaching  the  gospel  For 
this  ho  was  cast  into  prison,  indicted  at  sessions,  and 
suffered  as  hundreds  of  England's  noblest  men  have  suf- 
fered. His  Letter*  from  I'ruon  « ere  an  earlier  Cardi- 
phonia.  He  was  released  on  26th  May  1664 ;  and  spite 
of  tho  Conventicle  Act  (Fivo  Mile  Act),  he  returned  to 
his  beloved  work  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Ho  found 
himself  again  in  prison,  and  again  and  again  a  sufferer. 
Tempestuous  and  troubled  were  his  remaining  years.  Now 
in  hiding,  now  in  great  bodily  weakness,  now  coming  tp 
the  front  in  some  act  of  charity  or  patriotism,  now  at  the 
waters  of  Bath,  slowly  but  serenely  wearing  out  He 
diod  November  17,  1668;  and  the  mourners,  remember- 


ing their  beloved  minister's  words  while  yet  with  them, 
"  If  I  should  dio  fifty  miles  away,  let  me  be  buried  fit 
Taunton,"  found  a  grave  for  him  in  St  Mary's  chancel 
PUgrima  from  over  the  sea  read  with  dim  eyes  the  hrid 
Latin  inscription  on  his  atone.  No  Puritan-Nunconionuut 
name  is  so  affectionately  cherished  aa  is  that  of  JoM'sh 
Alleine.  "  Being  dead  he  yet  apesketh  "  through  hit  im- 
perishable practical  books.  (Life,  edited  by  Baxter;  Jovpk 
Alleine:  hit  Companion*  and  Time*,  by  Charles  Stanford. 
1861;  Wood's  Athene*;  Palmer's  AW.  Mem.,  at.;  Har- 
leian  MSS.,  and  Williams  MSS.)  (a.  ft.  a) 

ALLEINE,  RlCBAftD,  M.A.,  author  of  Vindieice  Pietr.tit, 
was  educated  at  St  Albans  Hall,  Oxford,  where  Anthony 
a  Wood  states  he  was  entered  commoner  in  1627,  aged 
sixteen  ;  and  where,  having  taken  the  degree  of  BA,  hs 
transferred  himself  to  New  Inn,  and  continued  there  until 
he  proceeded  M.A.  He  and  the  like-minded  William 
Alleine  were  sons  of  Richard  Alleine,  rector  for  upward* 
of  fifty  years  of  Dichet,  Somerset  The  younger  Uickani 
being  ordained,  became  assistant  to  his  venerable  father, 
and  immediately  stirred  the  entire  county  by  his  burning 
eloquence.  In  March  1641  ho  succeeded  to  many-sided 
Richard  Bernard  as  rector  of  Batcomb  (Somerset).  Es 
declared  himself  on  the  aide  of  the  Puritans  by  subscribing 
"  The  testimony  of  the  ministers  in  Somersetshire  to  the 
truth  of  Jesus  Christ"  and  "The  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant"  He  continued  for  twenty  years  rector  of 
Batcomb.  On  the  Act  of  Uniformity  being  passed,  heccst 
in  his  lot  with  the  Two  Thousand  of  the  ejected.  Upon 
the  Five-Mile  Act  he  removed  to  Frome  Bel  wood,  and 
preached  there  and  around  until  hia  death  on  December 
22,  1681.  His  works  are  all  of  the  richest  spiritual  cha- 
racter, with  a  wist  fulness  of  appeal  that  goes  right  to  the 
heart  Hia  Vindieia  Pietati*  (which  appeared  succes- 
sively in  1660,  1663,  and  1665)  was  refused  licence  by 
Sheldon,  and  was  published,  in  common  with  other  Non- 
conformist books,  without  it  It  was  rapidly  bought  up, 
and  11  did  much  to  mend  this  bad  world."  Roger  Norton, 
the  king's  printer,  caused  a  largo  part  of  tho  first  impres- 
sion to  be  seized,  on  the  ground  of  not  being  licensed,  and 
to  be  sent  to  the  royal  kitchen.  Glancing  over  its  pages, 
he  was  struck  with  what  he  read,  and  on  second  thought) 
it  seemed  to  him  a  sin  that  a  book  so  holy — and  so  sale- 
ablo — should  be  dcrtroyed.  He  thcrcfoie  bought  back  the 
sheets,  says  Calamy,  for  an  old  song,  bound  them,  and 
sold  them  in  his  own  shop.  This  in  turn  was  complained 
of  against  him,  and  the  shrewd  publisher  hod  to  beg  pardon 
on  hia  knees  before  the  council-table  ;  and  the  renioining 
copies  were  sentenced  to  be  "  biak'd,"  or  rubbed  over  with 
an  inky  brush,  and  aent  back  to  the  kitchen  for  lighting 
fires.  Such  "  bisk'd  "  copies  occasionally  occur  still  The 
book  was  not  killed.  It  was  reissued,  with  additions, 
and  a  contribution  by  Joseph  Alleine,  and  went  forth  on 
a  mission  which  has  endured  to  our  day.  (Calamy,  if. ; 
Palmer's  Konconf.  Mem.  iii.  pp.  167-8;  C.  Stanford! 
Joseph  A  Heine ;  Jlesetrehea  at  RiUomb  ai'.d  Frome  Selvood, 
Wood's  Athena,  *.».)  (a.  &  a) 

ALLEN,  Boo  of,  the  namo  given  to  a  congeries  of 
morasses  in  Kildare  and  King's  County,  Ireland.  Clue 
Bog,  the  eastern  extremity,  is*  within  17  miles  of  Dublin, 
and  the  morasses  extend  westward  almost  to  tho  Shannon. 
Their  total  area  is  about  238,500  acres.    They  do  not 
form  ono  continuous  bog,  the  tract  of  tho  country  U 
which  the  name  ia  given  being  intersected  by  strips  of  dry 
cultivated  land.    The  rivers  B roans,  Barrow,  and  Buyne 
take  their  rise  in  these  morasses ;  and  the  Grand  Canal 
crr«ses  them.    The  Bog  of  Allen  has  a  general  elevation 
of  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  averag* 
thickno.*  of  tho  peat  of  which  it  connate  ia  26  feet  it 
rests  on  a  subsoil  of  clay  and  marl 
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ALLEN,  John  (1770-1843),  was  born  near  Edinburgh, 
and  educated  at  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1791.  With  youthful  enthusiasm, 
Allen  joined  the  Scottish  movement  of  that  period  for 
parliamentary  reform.  H<>  was  an  acuce  metaphysician, 
and  the  prelections  on  physiology  which  he  delivered  in 
Edinburgh  are  distinguished  by  clearness  and  precise 
philosophical  views.  Leaving  Edinburgh,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Holland  House  as  the  friend  and  private  secre- 
tary of  the  late  Lord  Holland.  In  1811  he  was  elected 
warden  of  Dulwich  College  ;  and  in  1820  obtained  the 
comfortable  sinecure  of  master  of  that  institution,  where 
he  diod  in  1843.  Allen's  detached  publications,  though 
well  written,  are  not  very  important,  if  we  except  his 
valuable  Inquiry  into  the  Growth  of  the  Royal  Prerogative 
(1830),  "a  learned  and  luminous  work;"  but  he  was  an 
able  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  heview,  to  which  he  is 
said  to  have  furnished  no  less  than  forty  articles,  chiefly 
on  physiological,  metaphysical,  and  political  subjects:  and 
some  of  his  contributions  on  French  and  Spanish  history 
arc  very  interesting.  For-  this,  last  department  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  by  his  residence  with  Lord  Holland  in 
France  and  Spain ;  he  had  even  collected  materials  for  a 
history  of  Spain,  but  was  hindered  from  fulfilling  his  pur- 
pose by  his  deep  interest  in  politics.  The  latter  portion 
of  his  life  was  divided  between  politics  and  the  study  of 
the  history  of  the  British  constitution.  Brougham,  in  his 
iloge  of  Allen  (  Worke,  voL  iv.,  1873),  has  highly  commended 
him  for  extensive  learning  and  philosophical  talent 

ALLEN,  or  Aixrra,  Thomas  (1542-1632),  a  famous 
English  mathematician,  was  born  at  Uttoxeter  in  Stafford- 
shire, 21st  December  1542.  He  was  admitted  scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1561  ;  and  in  1567  took 
his  degree  of  master  of  arts.  In  1580  he  quitted  his 
college  and  fellowship,  and  retired  to  Gloucester  Hall, 
where  he  studied  very  closely,  and  became  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  philosophy,  and  mathematics. 
Having  received  an  invitation  from  Henry,  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, a  great  friend  and  patron  of  men  of  science, 
he  spent  some  time  at  the  earl's  house,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Thomas  Harriet,  John  Dee,  and  other 
famous  mathematicians.  He  was  also  intimate  with 
Cotton,  Camden,  and  their  antiquarian  associates.  Robert, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  had  a  particular  esteem  for  Allen,  and 
would  have  conferred  a  bishopric  upon  him,  but  his  love 
of  solitude  made  him  decline  the  offer.  His  great  skill  in 
mathematics  earned  him,  as  was  usual  in  those  times,  the 
credit  of  being  a  magician ;  and  the  author  of  Leiceeter'i 
Commonwealth  accuses  him  of  employing  the  art  of 
"  figuring "  to  further  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  unlawful 
designs,  and  of  endeavouring  by  the  block  art  to  bring 
about  a  match  between  his  patron  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Allen  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  scattered  manuscripts 
relating  to  history,  antiquity,  astronomy,  philosophy,  and 
mathematics.  A  considerable  part  of  his  collection  was 
presented  to  the  Bodleian  library  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 
He  published  in  Latin  the  second  and  third  books  of 
Claudius  Ptolemy  of  Pelueintn,  Concerning  the  Judgment 
of  the  Stare,  or,  at  it  it  commonly  called,  of  the  Quadri- 
partite Construction,  with  an  exposition.  He  wrote  also 
notes  on  some  of  Lilly's  bookr,  and  on  Bale's  Be  Scrip- 
tori  bus  If.  Britannia. 

ALLENTOWN,  formerly  called  Northampton,  a  thriv- 
ing town  of  the  United  Sta'ss,  capital  of  Lehigh  county. 
Pennsylvania,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  height  on  the 
western  bank  of  tb»  Lehigh  River,  85  miles  EN.E  of 
Harrisburg.  It  is  a  well-built  place,  and  contains  a  good 
court-house,  a  military  institute,  an  academy,  and  a  theo- 
logical seminary.    Most  of  the  Inhabitants  are  of  German 


is  used  along  with  English  both  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
the  courts  of  law.  The  valley  of  the  Lehigh  is  very  rich 
in  iron  ore  and  anthracite,  and  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood extensive  iron-works  and  anthracite  furnaces  are 
in  operation.  This  trade  is  being  rapidly  developed,  and 
is  favoured  by  good  railway  communication,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  being  both  within  100  miles  of  AUentown 
by  rail.  A  tenth  of  the  whole  iron  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  said  to  be  produced  here.  Population 
(1870),  13,884. 

ALLESTRY,  or  Aixrstrer,  Richard,  DD.,  was 
born  at  Uppingtown  in  Shropshire  in  1619,  and  educated 
in  the  grammar  school  of  Coventry,  and  afterwards  at 
Christ  Church.  Oxford.  After  passing  as  bachelor  of 
arts  he  was  made  successively  moderator  in  philosophy, 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  doctor  of  divinity,  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  and  regius  professor  of  divinity. 
His  early  studies,  however,  were  interrupted  by  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  times.  In  the  year  1641  he  and  many  other 
students  of  Oxford  entered  the  royal  service,  and  gave 
signal  proofs  of  their  courage  and  loyalty.  A  short 
interval  of  hostilities  permitted  Allcstry  to ,  return  to  his 
literary  pursuits ;  but  soon  after,  he  again  took  up  arms, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Keintonfield  On  his 
way  to  Oxford  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  long  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  released  by  the  king's  forces. 
A  violent  disease  which  then  prevailed  in  the  garrison  of 
Oxford  brought  Allestry  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ,  but 
recovering,  he  again  joined  a  regiment  of  volunteers, 
chiefly  consisting  of  Oxford  students.  Here  he  served  ss 
a  common  soldier,  and  was  often  seen  with  the  musket  in 
one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  At  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle  he  returned  to  his  favourite  studies, 
but  still  continued  true  to  his  party.  This  occasioned  his 
expulsion  from  the  college ;  but  he  was  provided  with  a 
comfortable  retreat  in  tile  families  of  the  Hc.rurable 
Francis  Newport  and  Sir  Anthony  Ccpe.  S-ch  was  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  that  when  the  fnends  of  Charles 
IL  were  secretly  preparing  the  way  for  his  restoration, 
they  entrusted  him  with  personal  messages  to  the  king. 
In  returning  from  one  of  these  interviews  he  was  seized  at 
Dover,  and  upon  examination  committed  a  prisoner  to 
Lambeth  House.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  obtained  bis 
release  in  a  few  weeks.  His  valuable  library  was  be- 
queathed to  the  university.  Ho  died  in  January  1661. 
He  erected  at  his  own  private  expense  the  west  side  of  the 
outward  court  of  Eton  College,  and  the  grammar  school 
in  Christ  Church  College ;  besides  settling  several  liberal 
pensions  upon  individual  persons  and  families.  H:s  only 
extant  work  is  a  volume  of  termons,  printed  at  Oxford 
in  1684. 

ALLEYN,  Edward,  eminent  as  a  stage-player  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L,  but  better  remembered 
in  after-times  as  the  founder  of  Dulwich  college,  was  born 
in  London,  in  th»  parish  of  St  Botolph,  Biahopsgate,  on 
the  1st  of  September  15C6.  When  be  was  only  four  years 
old,  his  father,  an  innkeeper,  died,  and  ha  mother  soon 
afterwards  married  an  actor  named  Browne.  This  change 
in  his  domestic  surroundings  brought  ycung  Alleyn  into 
early  and  dose  association  with  the  stage,  for  which  he 
possessed  great  natural  aptitude.  Thus  it  chanced  that 
"he  was  bred  a  stage-player,"  cs  stated  by  Fuller  ( Worthiet\ 
A  tenacious  memory,  a  polished  elocution,  a  stateliness  of 
figure  and  countenar.ee.  and  a  genial  temperament,  were 
among  the  natural  and  acquired  accomplishments  that  he 
brought  tc  bear  on  his  chosen  pursuit  He  gained  distino 
tion  in  his  calling  while  yet  quite  a  young  man,  and  by 
common  consent  was  eventually  rated  as  the  foremost 
actor  of  his  time.  Several  prominent  dramatists  and  other 
writers  of  the  period  have  left  forcible  testimony  to  his 
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rare  excellence  in  the  histrionic  art  Ben  Jonaon,  a  critic 
nowise  prone  to  cxnh  the  merits  of  men  of  mark  among 
his  contemporaries,  but  addicted  rather  to  disparagement, 
and  even,  as  Drummond  of  Hawthorndon  tells,  to  bitterest 
detraction,  bestowed,  nevertheless,  unstinted  praise  on 
Alleyn'e  acting  (see  Jonson's  Epigram,,  No.  89).  Nash, 
in  Pitret  Pennyiett,  kit  Supplication  to  th*  Devil,  expresses 
in  prose  the  same  eulogy  that  J onaon  renders  in  Terse.  Hey- 
wood  calls  Alleys  '*  inimitable,"  "the  best  of  actors,"  and 

Protsua  for  shapes  sod  Rosciu*  for  a  tongas." 

—(Prologue  to  Marlowe's  Jtv,  <tf  Mclta.) 

Poole's  letter  to  Marlowe,  quoted  by  several  of  ADeyn's 

biographers,  telling  of  a  merry  meeting  at  which  Shake- 

ape-are,  Ben  Jonaon.  and  Alleyn  figure  in  the  front  rank  of 

a  group  of  choice  spirits,  has  long  been  numbered  among 

literary  forgeries.    (See  the  Life  prefixed  to  Dyce's  iW.V 

ITork,  1829.) 

But  ample  and  clear  evidence  remains  to  show  his  great 
celebrity  as  an  actor.  His  professional  earnings  as  a  player 
formed,  howover,  one  only,  and  not  the  chief,  amonp  several 
sources  from  which  he  drew  the  wealth  that  aftorwards 
sustained  his  great  foundation ;  and  his  fame  as  an  actor 
must  long  since  have  faded  into  a  dim  tradition,  of  little  or 
no  concern  to  present  times,  but  for  the  association  of  his 
name  with  an  institution  around  which  cluster  interesting 
historic  reminiscences,  and  whose  future  is  fraught  with 
high  promise.  He  inherited  house  property  in  Bishops- 
gate  from  his  father.  His  marriage,  in  1592,  with  Joan 
Woodward,  stepdaughter  to  Henslowe,  a  successful  specu- 
lator in  theatrical  and  kindred  enterprises,  brought  him 
eventually  much  wealth.  He  became  successively  part 
owner  in  Henalowo'a  ventures,  and  in  the  end  sole  pro- 
prietor of  sundry  play-houses  and  other  resorts  for  the 
diversion  of  plee-ure-seekera.  Among  theso  were  the  Rose 
Theatre  at  Bankslde,  in  close  contiguity  to  Shakespeare's 
Globe  Theatre  ,  the  Paris  Garden,  in  the  same  vicinage, 
where  were  enacted  such  pastimes  as  bear-baiting,  bull- 
baiting,  and  other  sports  of  the  period ;  and  the  Fortune 
Theatre  in  St  Luke 'a  He  filled,  too,  in  conjunction  with 
UensLwo,  the  post  of  "marter  of  the  king's  games  of  bears, 
bolls,  and  dogs."  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
this  office  long  after  he  had  relinquished  his  other  profes- 
sional work. 

Alleyn's  ownership  b  D  dwich  lands  began  in  1606,  and 
f  irther  acquisitions,  made  in  the  ooume  of  the  next  five 
years,  during  which  he  wo»  gradually  breaking  away  from 
the  actual  practice  of  the  hiatrionio  art,  though  not  from 
theatrical  speculations  or  kindred  enterprise*,  increased 
his  holding  *o  more  than  1300  acres.  His  residential  con- 
nection with  Dulwich  bog'an  in  1607.  He  occupied  the 
manor-hou^e,  a  mansion  even  then  »ery  ancient,  but  which 
is  still  tenanted,  aftor  many  additions  and  alterations 
The  pri.rb  and  abbots  of  Bcrmondsey  owned  and  occupied 
It  through  th«  four  centuries  preceding  their  expulsion 
in  1537,  when  Henry  VIII.  assigned  thuir  house  and 
a  Ijaccnt  church  lai.ds  to  Thomas  Calton,  grandfather  to 
the  Celt  n  who  sold  his  heritage  to  Alleyn.  Some  details 
rc3j  cctlnj  this  and  other  purchases  of  neighbouring  estates 
are  set  foith  In  Alleyn's  own  writing,  in  a  small  thick 
memorandum-book  which,  with  other  AlLyn  papers  pre- 
eerved  at  Dulaich,  La»  been  caiefully  scrutinised  by  th« 
writer  of  this  notice. 

Th«  landed  property  scratches  from  tho  cieat  of  that 
range  of  Surrey  hills  on  whose  jummit  rests  the  Crystal 
Palace,  to  the  ci  oat  of  the  n~-allcl  ridge,  three  miles  Loarcr 
London,  Lnjwn  in  it*  several  portions  aa  Herna  Hill, 
Denmark  Hill,  and  Chamninn  HilL  Afloyn  acquired  this 
largo  suburl'on  pioprty  for  littl*  mure  than  £10,000, 
which  maj  b*  estimated  a.  equivalent  to  £50,000  in  the 
present  day.    But  the  picaent  valuo  of  tho  lands  which  ho 
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bought  for  such  a  price  is  hardly  under  a  million  and 
a-half   sterling,  so  enormous  has  been  the  rise  in  tba 
value  of  land  in  and  near  London.    Alleyn  had  barely  got 
full  possession  of  this  property  before  the  question  hoe 
to  dispose  of  it  began  to  press  upon  him.    He  was  still 
childless,  after  twenty  years  of  wedded  life.    Then  it  was 
that  the  prosperous  player — the  man  "  so  acting  to  ta* 
life  that  he  made  any  part  to  become  him"  (FoDer, 
Worihut) — began  "playing  the  last  act  of  hia  life  so  well' 
(Bacon's  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Beckingham,  dated  U-th. 
August  1618),  aa  to  gain  the  general  applause  of  his  ova 
age,  and  a  large  measure  of  admiration  in  after  times.  H» 
built  and  endowed  in  his  own  lifetime  the  College  of  God « 
Gift  at  Dulwich.    All  was  completed  in  1617,  except  t>  ■ 
charter  or  deed  of  incorporation  for  setting  hia  lands  n 
mortmain.    Tedious  delays  occurred  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
where  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  was  scheming  to  bring  the 
pressure  of  kingly  authority  to  bear  on  Alleyn  with  the 
aim  of  securing  a  large  portion  of  the  proposed  endor- 
ment  for  the  maintenance  of  lectureships  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,     Alleyn  finally  carried  hia  point,  and  the 
College  of  God'e  Gift  at  Dulwich  was  founded,  and 
endowed  under  letters  patent  of  James  L  dated  31st  rf 
June  1619.    The  college,  aa  thus  incorporated,  consisted 
of  twelve  "  poor  scholars "  and  as  many  pensioners,  lis 
latter  comprising  equal  numbers  of  men  and  women — 
"poor  brethren"  and  "poor  sisters," — together  with  s 
teaching  and  governing  staff  of  six  higher  officials.  These 
latter  included  a  master  and  a  warden,  who  were  alwaya  to 
be  of  the  founder's  surname,  and  four  fellows,  all  "graduates 
and  divines,"  among  whom  were  apportioned  the  ministerial 
work  of  the  chapel,  the  instruction  of  the  boys,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  almspcoplo  or  pensioners.    The  scholars 
and  pensioners  were  to  be  drawn  in  equal  numbers  from 
the  four  London  parishes  out  of  which  the  founder  drew 
his  wealth.   A  curious  legend,  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
founder,  and  always  current  afterwards  among  the  pen- 
sioners on  his  bounty,  tells  that  he  waa  scared  into  hia 
gen  eroua  and  charitable  scheme  by  an  apparition  of  the 
devil,  in  propria  prrsona,  among  some  theatrical  demons 
in  a  drama  in  which  he  was  acting.    In  the  fright  thai 
occasioned  he  waa  said  to  have  made  a  vow,  which  hr 
redeemed  in  the  founding  of  Dulwich  College. 

Alleyn  waa  never  a  member  of  his  own  foundation,  as 
stated  by  Heywood,  and  copied  by  succeeding  writers. 
The  college  records  clearly  set  this  point  at  rest.  But  b« 
continued  to  the  closw  of  his  life  to  guide  and  control  ths 
affairs  of  his  foundation,  under  powers  reserved  to  himself 
in  the  letters  patent  Hia  diary  shows  that  he  mixed 
much  and  intimately  in  the  daily  life  of  the  college.  Maty 
of  tho  jottings  in  that  curious  record  of  daily  doings  sad 
incidents  favour  the  inference  that  he  was  genial,  Mod, 
amiable,  and  withal  a  religious  man.  Bis  fondness  for 
his  old  professional  work  is  indicated  by  the  fsct  that  he 
engaged  the  boys  in  occasion*!  theatrical  performances. 
At  a  festive  gathering  on  the  6th  of  January  1622  "the 
boyes  play  d  a  playe." 

Shakespeare's  name  is  interwoven  with  local  tradition! 
bearing  on  Alleyn's  life  at  Dulwich,  and  the  links  of 
association  between  thcro  famous  contemporaries  afford 
strong  antecedent  probability  that  the  tradition  sprang 
from  something  more  solid  than  "  such  stuff  aa  dreams  an 
made  of,"  Bach  began  and  closed  his  professional  career 
a*  a  stogc-playcr  in  nearly  the  aclf-eame  period  sad  a 
neighbouring  theatres.  During  several  years  they  wan 
near  neighbours  in  their  homes  at  Bankaide,  then  tht 
!  -'adquartera  of  players  and  play-housca  Leading  acton 
then,  as  afterwards,  came  much  in  contact  with  the  living 
authors  whose  creations  they  personated.  ADeyn  per- 
formed in  "Leir."  tha  -Moore  of  Tenia,"  "Borneo,' 
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"Pericles,"  and  "Henry  VIE,'  as  appears  from  his 
Inventory  of  bis  own  theatrical  wardrobe.  Among  the 
intimato  friends  of  both  were  Ben  Jonson,  Michael  Dray- 
ton, and  other  members  of  the  goodly  company  of  poota 
and  dramatists  whose  genius  shed  a  lustre  on  their  day. 
Shakespeare  had  not  finally  betaken  himself  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Stratford-on-Avon  until  seven  years  after 
Alleys  took  up  his  abode  at  Dulwich.  In  the  face  of  all 
these  facts,  it  can  hardly  be  said  the  local  tradition  is 
groundless,  though  no  direct  proof  has  yet  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  point 

Allcyn's  first  wife  died  in  the  summer  of  10  2  3.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  he  married  Constance  Donne, 
who  survived  him.  This  lady  was  a  daughter  of  Dr 
Donne,  dean  of  St  Paul's.  Her  maiden  name  was  mis- 
quoted by  an  early  biographer.  This  mistake  gave  rise  to 
the  further  error  which  attributes  to  Alleyn  a  third  wife. 
He  died  in  November  1626,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his 
age.  His  gravestone  at  Dulwich  fixes  the  date  of  his 
death  on  21st  November,  but  there  are  grounds  for  tho 
belief  that  the  true  date  is  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 

Besides  dispensing  bounties  within  the  bounds  of  his 
college,  Alleyn  provided,  by  an  after-thought,  some  years 
later  than  his  deed  of  foundation,  for  certain  extensions  of 
tho  benefits  of  his  endowment  But  successive  actions  at 
law,  carried  on  at  various  periods,  resulted  in  tho  ruling 
that  it  was  not  within  the  competence  of  the  founder  to 
divert  any  portion  of  the  revenues  of  his  foundation  to 
tho  use  of  others  than  the  members  thereof,  as  specified  in 
tho  letters  patent  Chief  among  the  good  intents  on  the 
part  of  the  founder  that  were  thus  frustrated  was  his 
scheme  for  embracing  in  the  school  work  within  the 
college  as  many  outsiders  as  would  bring  the  total  number 
to  eighty  boys,  inclusive  of  the  twelve  foundationers.  But 
as  this  was  not  within  the  bond,  his  successors  in  the 
administration  of  the  trust,  for  more  than  two  centuries 
after  bis  death,  declined  the  work.  In  the  latter  part  of 
that  period,  decay,  and  not  development,  fixed  on  the 
time-honoured  memorial  of  Alleyn's  high  but  thwarted 
purposes  the  stigma  of  a  public  scandal  Then  came,  in 
1842,  a  grudging  and  partial,  rather  than  a  full  and  loyal, 
concession  towards  the  realisation  of  tho  founder's  aims. 
Finally,  however,  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1857,  ex- 
tinguished the  stagnant  and  unprogressive  corporation. 
Alleyn's  College  of  Qod's  Gift  at  Dulwich  entered  thence- 
forward on  that  prosperous  career  which  already  links  its 
name  with  the  front  rank  of  institutions  doing  good  ser- 
vice in  the  educational  work  of  the  day.  (j.  go.) 

ALLIANCE,  a  league  between  independent  states  for 
the  purpose  of  combined  action,  defensive  or  offensive,  or 
both — a  subject  which  falls  to  be  treated  under  the  heading 
Law  or  Nations.  The  alliances  of  greatest  historical 
importance  are  tho  Triple  Alliance  (1688)  of  Great  Britain, 
Sweden,  and  tho  Netherlands  against  France ;  the  Grand 
Alliance  (1689)  of  tho  Emperor  Leopold  L  and  Holland, 
subsequently  joined  by  England,  Spain,  and  Saxony,  against 
Louis  XTV. ;  the  Quadruple  Alliance  (1718)  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Austria,  and  Holland,  against  Spain ;  the 
Holy  Alliance  (1815)  of  Russia,  Austria,  aud  Prussia,  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  establishment  of  the 
existing  dynasties;  and  the  alliance  (1854)  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Turkey,  against  Russia. 

ALLIER,  a  department  in  the  centre  of  France,  so 
called  from  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  department  of  Cher  and  Nievre,  on  the  E>  by 
those  of  Sa6ne-«t-Loire  and  Loire,  on  the  a  by  that  of 
Puys  do  DAme,  and  on  the  W.  by  those  of  Creuse  and 
Cher ;  extending  at  the  widest  points  82  miles  from  E.  to 
W. ,  and  65  from  N.  to  8.  ;  and  containing  an  area  of 
2821  square  miles.    Its  surface  is  in  general  undulating, 


rising  to  considerable  elevations  among  the  mountains  of 
Foxes  on  the  south-east,  and  amoog  those  of  Auvcrgne 
towards  the  west  The  rir-er  Aliier  flows  northward 
between  theeo  ranges,  receiving  the  Andelnt,  the  Sioule, 
aad  the  Bioudre,  all  from  the  left ;  east  of  the  Allier  is 
the  Bcbre,  which  joins  the  Loire  within  tho  limits  of  the 
department ;  and  on  the  west  the  Cher,  with  its  tributary 
the  Aumar.ce.  The  soil  is  for  tho  most  part  fertile,  espe- 
cially in  the  valleys  of  tho  Allier,  the  Sioule,  and  the  Bebro, 
yielding  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  fruits,  and  potatoes,  in 
quantities  exceeding  what  is  required  for  home  consump- 
tion, as  well  as  some  red  and  white  wines.  Good  timber  is 
grown,  and  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses  are  reared  in 
large  numbers;  but  agriculture  is  on  the  wholo  in  a  back- 
ward condition,  owing  to  the  inhabitants'  aversion  to 
change.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  very 
considerable,  including  iron,  coal,  antimony,  marble,  and 
manganese— the  coal  mines  of  Commentry  being  among  the 
most  important  The  chief  manufactures  are  of  cutlery, 
earthenware,  glass,  cloth,  leather,  and  paper.  The  climate 
is  healthy,  but  is  liable  to  sudden  variations  of  tempera- 
ture. The  mineral  waters  at  Vichy,  Neris,  and  Bourbon 
l'Archambault,  in  the  department,  are  in  much  repute. 
Allier  comprehends  the  greater  portion  of  the  old  province 
of  Bourbounaia,  and  is  at  present  divided  into  four  arron- 
dissements — Moulins,  Gannat,  La  Palis  sc,  and  Montlucon, 
which  are  subdivided  into  28  cantons  and  317  communes. 
Moulins  is  the  capital,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop  whose 
diocese  is  co-extensive  with  tho  department  The  other 
important  towns  are  La  Palisse,  Cussct,  Vichy,  Gannat 
Saint  Pourcain,  Montlucon,  and  Commentry.  Population 
in  1871,  390,812;  of  whom  196,831  were  males,  and 
193,981  females.  Of  the  total  population,  223,374  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  36,786  could  read  but  could 
not  write. 

Aixixb,  the  ancient  Elaver,  a  river  of  France,  which 
rises  in  the  department  of  Lozere,  among  the  Marger.de 
mountains,  a  few  miles  cast  of  the  town  of  Mende,  and, 
after  traversing  Haute  Loire,  Puys  de  Dome,  and  Allier, 
forms  the  boundary  between  Cher  and  Nievre,  until  it 
falls  into  the  Loire  four  miles  west  of  Nevers.  Its  length  is 
200  miles,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  which  it  is  navi- 
gable,  and  its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Dore  and  tho  Sioule. 

ALLIGATOR,  (probably  derived  from  the  Spanish  d 
lagarto,  the  lizard),  an  animal  so  closely  allied  to  the 
crocodile  that  some  naturalists  have  classed  them  together 
as  forming  one  genus.  It  differs  from  tho  true  crocodile 
principally  in  having  the  head  brooder  and  shorter,  and 
the  snout  more  obtuse ;  in  having  a  large  canine  tooth  of 
the  under  jaw  received,  not  into  an  external  furrow,  but 
into  a  pit  formed  for  it  within  the  upper  one ;  in  wanting 
a  jagged  fringe  which  appears  on  the  hind  legs  and  feet  of 
the  crocodile;  and  in  having  the  toes  of  tho  hind  feet 
webbed  not  more  than  half-way  to  the  tips.  The  principal 
species,  all  found  in  America  only,  are  the  common  alligator 
(Alligator  Miuitrippientis  or  Crocodilut  Lucius),  occurring 
in  the  southern  United  States ;  the  caiman  or  cayman 
(A.  palpebronu),  in  Surinam  and  Guiana ;  and  the  spec- 
tacled alligator  or  jacare  (A.  icUropi),  principally  in 
Brazil,  Tho  names  alligator  and  crocodile  are  often  con- 
founded in  popular  speech ;  and  the  structure  and  habits 
of  the  two  animals  are  so  similar  that  both  may  be  con- 
veniently considered  under  the  heading  Crocodile. 

ALLITERATION.  As  Milton  denned  rhyme  to  be 
"  the  jingling  sound  of  like  endings,"  so  alliteration  is  the 
jingle  of  like  beginnings.  All  language  has  a  tendency  to 
jingle  in  both  ways,  even  in  prose.  Thus  in  prose  we 
speak  of  "  near  and  dear,"  "  high  and  dry,"  "  health  and 
wealth."  But  the  initial  form  of  jingle  is  much  more 
common— "safe  and  sound,"  "thick  and  thin,"  "weal  ox 
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woe,"  "fair  or  foal,"  «  spick  tod  span,"  "fish,  flesh,  or 
fowl,*  **  kith  and  kin.*  The  poets  of  nearly  all  times  and 
tongues  have  not  been  alow  to  seize  upon  the  emphasis 
which  could  thus  bo  produced.  Accordingly  we  read  in 
Shakespeare: — 

"Pull  fathom  fire  thy  father  liesx 
Of  hb  bonus™  co^b  miop- 
ia Popo  :— 

"Hers  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows 
Puffs,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  billet-doux 

In  Gray  :— 


•*  Weave  the  wsrp  snd  wesTo  the 
Ths  winding-sheet  of  Edward's 


In  Coleridge : — 

"The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  fbsm  flew, 
The  farrow  followed  free ; 
We  were  ths  first  that  erer  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea." 

Ch archill  describes  himself  as  on* 

"Who  often,  but  without  success,  had  prayed 
For  apt  alliteration's  artful  aid, — " 

an  example  which  is  itself  a  proof  of  his  failure ;  for  allitera- 
tion is  never  effective  unless  it  runs  upon  consonants. 

As  thus  far  considered,  alliteration  is  a  device  wholly 
dependent  on  tho  poet's  fancy.  He  may  use  it  or  not, 
or  use  it  much  or  little,  at  his  pleasure.  But  there  is 
an  extensive  range  of  poetry  whose  metrical  laws  are 
entirely  based  on  allitcratioa  This,  for  example,  is  the 
principlo  on  which  Icelandic  Terse  is  founded ;  and  we 
havo  a  yet  nearer  interest  in  it,  because  it  furnishes  the 
key  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  a  large  portion  of  early  English 
verse.  For  a  specimen  take  the  following  lines,  the  spelling 
modernised,  from  the  beginning  of  Piers  the  Ploughman.*— 

"  But  In  s  J/ay  morning  |  on  1/alvern  hills, 
lie  be/el  s  /erly  |  of  /airy  methooght ; 
I  was  weary  of  •eandering  |  and  went  me  to  rest 
Under  s  iroad  tank  |  Sy  s  Sum-side ; 
And  as  I  Uj  and  /caned  |  and  looked  on  the  waters, 
I  slumbered  in  a  sleeping  |  it  sounded  so  marry." 

The  rule  of  this  Terse  is  indifferent  as  to  the  number  of 
syllables  it  may  contain,  but  imperative  as  to  the  number 
of  accented  ones.  Tho  line  is  divided  in  tho  middle  by  a 
pause,  and  each  half  ought  to  contain  two  accented  syllables 
Of  tho  four  accented  syllables,  the  first  three  should  begin 
with  the  same  letter ;  the  fourth  is  free,  and  may  start 
with  any  letter.  Those  who  wish  for  a  more  minute 
analysis  of  the  laws  of  alliterative  Terse,  as  practised  by 
tho  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  poets,  may  consult 
an  exhaustive  essay  on  the  subject  by  the  Rev.  W.  W*. 
Skcat,  profiled  to  toL  iiL  of  Bishop  Percy's  Folio  Manu- 
script; only  the  reader  must  be  on  his  guard  against  an 
error  which  pervades  it,  and  which  this  able  writer  seems 
to  have  derived  from  Raak.  The  question  arises — What 
is  the  naturo  of  ths  cadence  in  alliterative  Terse  1  Now 
all  metrical  movement  is  of  two  kinds,  according  as  tho 
beat  or  emphasis  begins  tho  movement  or  ends  it  If  the 
beat  is  initia],  we  say  in  classical  language  that  the  move- 
ment is  trochaic  or  dactylic,  according  to  the  number  of  its 
syllables ;  and  if  tho  beat  is  final,  wo  in  like  manner  say 
that  tho  moTemcnt  is  iambio  or  anapaestic  Mr  Skeat  and 
many  others  object  with  somo  reason  to  use  tho  classical 
terms,  and  therefore  brushing  them  aside,  let  us  put  the 
question  in  the  simplest  form — Has  tho  movement  of 
alliterative  verso  got  tho  initial  or  the  final  beat  I  In  the 
middle  of  last  century  Bishop  Percy  decided  this  question 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  though  ha  mixed  np  his  statement 
with  a  blunder  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  He 
points  out  how  tho  poets  began  to  introduce  rhyme  into 
alliterative  Terse,  until  at  length  rhyme  came  to  pre- 
dominate over  alliteration,  and  "thus  was  this  kind  of 
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metre  at  length  swallowed  np  and  lost  in  our  comae* 
burlesque  Alexandrine  or  anapsiiic  rerce,  as 

A  cobbler  there  via,  aid  lis  lived  in  a  stall* 

Percy  made  a  serious  mistake  v.  hen  he  gave  ths  name  of 
Alexandrine  to  anapssstio  verse ;  but  he  is  quits  right  is 
his  general  statement  that  alliterative  Terse  became  lost  is 
a  measure,  the  movement  of  which  had  the  final  best 
Conybearo  has  stated  the  fact  still  more  accurately.  "la 
the  Saxon  poetry  a  trochaic  character  »  predominant  In 
Fieri  Plowman  there  ia  a  prevailing  tendency  to  is 
anapssstio  cadence."  It  is  tho  result  of  a  change  in  the 
language — the  loss  of  inflection.  Take  the  word  mm. 
The  genitive  in  Saxon  would  be  manna,  a  trochee;  ia 
English,  of  man,  an  iambus.  The  tendency  of  the  Ian  guar* 
waa  thus  to  pass  from  a  metrical  movement,  in  which  the 
beat  was  initial,  to  one  in  which  it  was  final  It  may 
therefore  be  quite  right  to  speak  of  Anglo-Saxon  alliterative 
poetry  as  trochaic  or  dactylic,  and  quits  wrong  to  apply  the 
same  terms  to  the  cadence  of  our  later  alliterative  Terse. 
And  this  is  precisely  tho  error  into  which  Mr  Skeat  hu 
fallen.  He  says — "Lines  do  not  alwa^ai  begin  with  a  loud 
syllable,  but  often  one  or  two  and  sometimes  (in  early 
English  especially)  even  three  soft  syllables  precede  it 
These  syllables  are  necessary  to  tho  eense,  but  not  to  ths 
scansion  of  the  line."  That  is  just  the  joint  at  Issue. 
By  leaving  out  of  account  the  light  syllable  or  syllsbles  st 
the  beginning  of  a  line,  and  taking  his  start  from  the  first 
syllable  that  has  the  alliterative  beat,  Mr  Skeat  may  certainly 
prove  that  all  the  later  alliterative  poetry  has  a  movement 
of  initial  beat  But  English  ears  will  not  submit  to  this 
rule.  It  is  those  light  syllables  of  no  account  which  have 
altered  the  rhythm  of  English  descant  from  one  of  initial 
to  one  of  final  beat  (&  a.  n.) 

ALLIX,  Pierkb,  a  distinguished  divine  of  the  French 
Reformed  Church,  was  born  at  Alenccn  in  1641.  He  cm 
pastor  first  at  St  Agobile  in  Champagne,  and  then  st 
Charenton,  near  Paris.  Tho  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  London, 
where,  under  the  sanction  of  James  H.,  he  opened  a  church 
for  the  French  exiles.  His  reputation  for  learning  ra 
such  as  to  obtain  for  him,  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  from  both  universities,  and  in  1690  he 
received  from  Bishop  Burnet  the  more  substantial  honour 
of  the  troasurcrship  and  a  canonry  in  Salisbury  cathedral 
He  died  at  London  in  March  1717. 

The  works  of  Allix,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
chiefly  of  a  controversial  and  apologetic  character,  and,  like 
most  works  of  that  class,  are  not  thoroughly  trustworthy. 
At  the  inTitation  of  a  number  of  English  ministers,  he  is 
said  to  haTe  written  a  history  of  the  councils  of  the  church, 
which,  however,  owing  to  want  of  support,  never  tms 
published.  In  opposition  to  Bossuet  he  issued  Scvu 
Remarks  upon  the  Ecclctiatlical  History  of  ths  Ancient 
Churches  of  Piedmont  (1690),  and  Remarks  njxn  ths  Sals- 
siastical  History  of  ths  Ancient  Churches  of  ths  Albigt**n 
(1692),  with  the  new  of  showing  that  the  Albigenses  were 
not  MsnichsQans,  but  historically  identical  with  the  Wat- 
deusca.  His  Dissertation  on  ths  First  Riss  of  ths  Trisagiv* 
or  Dosology  (1674),  and  Reflections  upon  the  BoJcs  of  Rolf 
Scripture  (1688),  are  of  little  present  Talus. 

ALLOA,  a  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Clackmannan,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  25  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  6  below  Stirling,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  The  town  as  a  whole  ii 
irregularly  built,  although  in  the  modern  portions  there 
are  several  spacious  streets,  with  good  shops  snd  housoa 
The  parish  church,  opened  in  1819,  is  a  fine  Gotbie 
edifice,  with  a  handsome  spire  200  feet  high;  there  ars 
also  places  of  worship  belonging  to  tho  other  deDoauas- 
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Hon*,  as  well  as  the  county  court-houso.  a  corn  exchange, 
and  schools  of  various  grades.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town  is  an  ancient  tower.  39  feet  high,  with  walla  1 1 
fort  in  thickners.  said  Co  have  been  built  about  the  year 
1315,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  powerful  family  of 
Erskine,  descendants  of  the  Earls  of  Mar.  Hero  many  of 
the  Scottish  princes  received  their  education  as  wards  of 
the  Lords  Erskine  and  the  Earls  of  Mar,  the  last  of  these 
educated  here  being  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James  VL 
Among  the  manufactures  of  Alloa  are  ale,  whisky,  iron 
goods,  glass  (especially  bottles),  bricks,  yams,  shawls,  and 
blankets.  Shipbuilding  is  ako  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  there  are  several  colherics.  The 
harbour  is  safe  and  commodious,  having  a  depth  of  16 
feet  at  neap,  and  22  at  spring  tides;  adjoining  it  is  an 
excellent  dry  dock,  and  a  capacious  wet  dock  was  con- 
Btructcd  in  18G3.  In  1872,  446  vessels  of  49,941  tons 
entered,  and  533  of  70,499  cleared  the  port  of  Alloa,  in 
addition  to  coasting  vessels  in  ballast;  and  in  the  same 
year  £453  were  derived  from  customs  duties.  The  chief 
exports  were  pig-iron,  ale.  glass,  and  coals;  the  imports, 
timber,  grain,  iron,  linseed,  and  flax.  Thero  is  a  ferry 
here  across  tho  Forth.    Population  in  1871,  9362. 

ALLODIUM  or  ALODIUM  denotes  lamls  which  are 
the  absolute  property  of  their  owner,  and  not  subject  to 
any  servico  or  acknowledgement  to  a  superior.  It  is  thus 
the  opposite  of  fe-vlnm  or  fief.  The  proper  derivation  of 
the  word  has  been  much  discussed  and  is  still  doubtful, 
though  it  is  probably  compounded  of  all,  Krhole  or  entire, 
and  odk,  pioperty.  Allodial  tenure  seems  to  have  been 
common  throughout  northern  Europe  It  exist*  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  where  tho  proprietor  of  an  allodial  estate 
was  known  until  recently  as  an  ud  tiler.  (See  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Pirate.)  In  England  allodial  tenure  ia  unknown, 
the  feudal  system  having  been  made  universal  by  William 
tho  Conqueror. 

ALLORI,  Alessajtdro,  a  painter  of  the  Florentine 
achool,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1535,  and  died  in  1607. 
Having  lost  his  father  in  his  fifth  year,  he  was  brought 
np  and  trained  in  art  by  his  nncle,  Angelo  Bronzino,  whose 
name  he  sometimes  assumed  iu  his  pictures.  Visiting 
Home  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  carefully  studied  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo ;  but  having  himself  little  genius 
and  no  originality,  the  influence  of  that  great  master  can 
only  be  traced  in  the  anatomical  correctness  of  his  draw- 
ing of  nude  figures.  He  was  very  successful  as  a  portrait- 
paiuter. 

ALLORI,  Cbistofano,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Florence  on  the  Nth  October  1577,  and  died  in  1621. 
He  received  his  first  lessons  in  painting  from  his  father, 
but  Incoming  dissatisfied  with  tho  hard  anatomical  drawing 
and  cold  colouring  of  the  latter,  he  entered  the  studio  of 
Pagani,  who  was  one  of  tho  leaders  of  that  later  Florentine 
achool  which  endeavoured  to  unite  the  rich  colouring  of 
the  Yenctiai.s  with  the  correct  drawing  of  Michael  Angelo'a 
disciples.  Allori  became  one  of  the  foremost  of  this  school. 
His  pictures  are  distinguished  by  their  close  adherence  to 
nature  and  the  delicacy  and  technical  perfection  of  their 
execution.  His  technical  skill  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
several  copies  he  made  after  Correggio  have  been  token 
to  be  duplicates  by  Correggio  himself.  His  extreme 
fastidiousness  limited  his  power  of  production,  though  the 
nnmbcr  of  his  works  is  not  so  small  as  is  sometimes 
asserted.  Several  specimens  are  to  bo  seen  at  Florence 
and  elsewhere.  The  finest  of  all  his  wotks  is  his  "Judith 
and  Holofernes,"  in  the  Pitti  palace.  Tho  model  for  tho 
Judith  was  his  mistress,  the  beautiful  Mozzafirra,  who  ia 
also  represented  in  his  Magdalene ;  and  the  head  of  Holo- 
fernes is  generally  supposed  to  represent  himself,  though 
this  ia  questioned  by  the  best  authorities. 
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ALLOTItOPY  (from  aXXot,  other,  and  rp  'rot,  n.n.ncrX 
a  uame  applied  to  a  property,  whercLy  certain  substances, 
chemically  simple,  assume  different  forms  and  conditions 
without  undergoing  chemical  change.  Sulphur  aud  phos- 
phorus, for  instance,  occur  sometimes  in  crjstals  and 
sometimes  in  an  amorphous  state,  being  in  the  Litter  case 
sometimes  translucent  and  sometimes  opaque,  and  present 
very  different  properties  under  these  different  conditions, 
Ozone  is  an  allotropio  form  of  oxygen.  The  name 
isomerism  is  given  to  the  similar  by  no  means  uncommon 
property  whereby  compound  bodies,  although  entirely 
distinct,  aro  made  np  of  the  same  chemical  elements  in 
precisely  the  same  proportions. 

ALLOXAN,  a  product  of  the  action  of  oxidising  agenta 
on  uric  acid,  obtained  by  adding  slowly,  in  small  quantities, 
uric  acid  to  strong  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1  '4,  kept 
cool,  and  stirring  constantly.  Carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen 
are  evolved  during  tho  action,  and  tho  alloxan  crystallises 
out  on  standing.  It  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
water,  and  then  has  tho  composition  C4H,N,04  +  aq.  Tho 
crystals  of  this  compound  are  large  and  colourless,  and 
when  heated  to  a  temperature  of  150°  C,  lose  the  water  of 
crystallisation,  and  acquire  a  rod  colour.  Alloxan  is  readily 
soluble  in*  water  and  alcohol,  and  its  aqueous  solution 
reddens  litmus,  has  an  astringent  taste,  and  colours  tho 
skin  purple  after  somo  time.  It  produces  a  great  number 
of  derivatives,  for  which  see  Uaio  Aero. 

ALLOY,  the  name  giveu  to  a  combination  obtained  by 
fusing  metals  with  each  other.  Few  metals  are  employed 
in  tho  pure  state,  with  the  exception  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
zinc,  platinum,  aluminium ;  metals  are  more  frequently  used 
in  the  forms  of  alloys  for  technical  purposes.  Every  indus- 
trial application  necessitates  special  qualities  that  may  not 
occur  in  any  isolated  imetal,  but  which  may  bo  produced 
by  the  proper  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  these  substances. 
Thus  gold  and  silver,  which  in  their  pure  stato  are  too  soft 
and  flexible  for  tho  manufacture  of  plate,  coin,  trinkets,  4c, 
are  hardened  by  the  addition  of  a  tenth  port  of  copper, 
while  the  colour  and  other  valuable  qualities  are  not  mate- 
rially impaired.  Similarly  copper  is  rendered  hard  by 
mixture  with  zinc,  when  we  obtain  brass,  an  alloy  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  colour,  easier  to  work  than  tho  pure  metal. 
If  brass  has  to  be  used  in  turning  operations  it  is  found  to 
tear  under  the  action  of  the  chisel,  unless  a  rinal)  quantity 
of  lead  has  been  added.  These  examples  an-  sullicicut  to 
show  that  an  alloy  is  really  an.  industrial  metal,  oftcu  oi 
greater  importance  than  the  metals  wbirh  compose  it. 

Alloys  are  equally  interesting  from  a  purely  scientific 
point  of  view.  They  aro  not  only  mixtures  of  metals 
having  certain  particular  qualities,  but  in  reality  aro  true 
chemical  compounds,  generally  dissolved  in  an  oxcess  of 
one  of  the  constituent  metals.  In  tho  appcaianccs  which 
accompany  tho  union  of  tho  metals,  and  in  the  properties 
of  tho  resulting  products,  we  observo  that  which  charac- 
terises the  manifestation  of  affinity,  that  is,  an  evolution 
of  heat  and  light,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  substances 
having  a  definite  composition,  distinct  crystalline  form.snd  a 
variety  of  properties  different  from  those  of  the  constituents. 
H  a  piece  of  clean  sodium  is  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  a 
quantity  of  dry  mercury,  the  metal  dissolves,  producing  a 
harsh  sound  resembling  the  immersion  of  red  hot  iron  in 
water.  This  phenomenon  is  dne  to  the  large  evolution  of 
heat  which  accompanies  the  combination,  as  the  mercury 
rises  rapidly  in  temperature  on  the  addition  of  each  succes- 
sive piece  of  sodium.  If  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  aftct 
the  action,  long  needles  of  a  white  brilliant  alloy  of  definite 
composition  crystallise  from  the  middle  of  the  liquid,  from 
which  the  excess  of  mercury  may  be  separated  by  decanta 
tion.  Platiuum,  iridium,  gold,  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and 
silver  unite  with  tin,  producing  an  evolution  of  heat ;  if 
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the  tin  Is  in  excess  after  cooling,  a  metallic  ingot  is 
obtained  resembling  closely  the  original  substance  ;  bat  if 
the -mass  is  treated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
excess  of  tin  is  dissolved  and  crystals  remain  of  a  definite 
alloy  of  tin  and  the  precious  metal.  These  alloys  are  irr- 
soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  tin  so 
easily ;  but  they  are  soluble  in  aqua  regis,  even  when  the 
precious  metal  contained  therein  (rhodium,  ruthenium, 
iridium)  is  in  the  free  state  absolutely  insoluble.  This  is 
no  proof  that  the  industrial  alloys  are  always  the  result  of 
ono  definite  combination  dissolved  in  excess  of  one  of  the 
metals,  as  many  combinations  are  able  to  co-exist  in  the 
samo  alloy.  This  may  be  proved  by  taking  an  alloy  of  tin, 
lead,  and  bismuth,  which  melts  below  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  heating  to  a  temperature  of  20s  G,  and  observing 
the  rate  of  cooling  by  means  of  a  thermometer.  The 
thermometer  falls  at  first  regularly  as  far  as  a  certain 
degree,  where  it  remains  stationary  for  some  time,  after 
which  it  descends  to  a  lower  temperature,  where  it  is  again 
similarly  arrested.  These  two  stoppages  in  the  rate  of 
tooling  can  only  be  explained  by  admitting  the  production 
of  •  less  fusible  alloy  in  the  fluid  mass,  which  solidifies 
with  an  evolution  of  heat,  rendering  the  thermometer 
stationary  for  a  time.  .Each  successive  arrest  will  therefore 
correspond  to  the  formation  of  more  fusible  combinations. 
Thus  the  metals  form  amongst  themselves  true  chemical 
combinations ;  and  alloys  are  often  formed  by  the  mixture 
of  one  or  more  of  those  compounds  with  excess  of  one  of 
the  constituents. 

Recently  hydrogen,  which,  although  a  gaseous  substance, 
has  chemical  properties  reaembling  those  of  the  true  metals, 
has  been  combined  with  palladium,  sodium,  and  potassium, 
producing  compounds  similar  in  properties  to  the  recognised 
alloys. 

Pbopxbties  of  Alloys.  Density.— It  the  density  of 
any  alloy  is  calculated  from  that  of  the  components— assum- 
ing that  there  is  no  condensation  of  volume — the  resulting 
number  is  sometimes  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than, 
the  experimental  result  Thus  the  alloys  of  gold  and  silver 
are  less'denso  than  the  theoretical  mean  density ;  whereas 
brass  and  tho  alloys  of  lead  and  antimony  vary  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Tho  former  are  therefore  produced 
through  an  expansion,  the  latter  through  a  condensation  of 
their  constitoenta  In  tho  formation  of  many  alloys  there 
is  no  alteration  of  volume,  and  then  the  calculated  density 
is  correct  Colour. — This  is  generally  grey,  unless  when 
we  have  a  coloured  metal  like  copper  or  gold  present  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Hardness,  Ductility,  and  Tenacity. — 
Alloys  are  for  the  most  part  harder  and  more  brittle,  and 
are  generally  less  ductile  and  possess  less  tenacity  than  the 
constituent  metal  that  has  these  properties  in  excess. 
Aluminium  bronze  is  an  exception,  as  its  tenacity  is 
greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  components.  Fusibility. 
— This  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  least  fusible 
metal  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  alloy,  and  is 
sometimes  greater  than  in  any  of  the  components.  Thus  an 
alloy,  composed  of  5  parts  of  bismuth,  3  of  lead,  and  2  of 
tin,  melts  at  91s  C  Alloys  of  lead  and  silver,  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  the  latter,  are  more  fusible  than  lead, 
and  potassium  and  sodium  form  an  alloy  fluid  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  air.  Liquation. — The  constituents 
of  an  alloy  heated  gradually  to  near  its  point  of  liquefication 
frequently  unite  anew  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  a  mass 
that  is  fusible  at  the  given  temperature.  If  the  fluid  por- 
tion is  poured  off,  there  remains  a  solid  alloy  less  fusible 
than  tho  original  Copper  is  separated  from  silver  by  this 
process.  Decomposition. — When  tho  alloy  contains  a  vola- 
tile metal  like  zinc  or  mercury,  heat  decomposes  it  but 
the  temperature  required  to  expel  the  last  trace  of  tho 
volatile   metal   intiai   be   comideraLlv   hiirhcr  than  that 


metal's  normal  temperature  of  ebullition.  Temper.— Tit 
alloy  of  94  parts  of  copper  snd  6  parts  of  tin  forms  a 
bronze  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  pulverised  with  a  hacaer 
when  it  has  been  slowly  cooled;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  cooled  rapidly  by  tempering  it  in  cold  water,  it  become! 
malleable.  Influence  of  (As  Constituent  Petals.—  Mercury, 
bismuth,  tin,  and  cadmium  give  fusibility  to  alloys  into 
which  they  enter;  tin  also  gives  hardness  and  tenacity  if 
present  in  considerable  quantity:  lead  and  iron  give  hard- 
ness; arsenic  and  antimoqy  render  alloys  brittle. 

Composition-  or  Alloys. — A  statement  of  the  avenge 
proportions  in  which  the  metals  enter  into  the  best  known 
alloys,  the  composition  of  which  is  generally  very  variable, 
given  in  the  following  table.-— 


Gold,  n 


Cotnaf*  of  (old.  | 
Gold     ]«**U«7  J  Odd,  7>  l«  ft 


Copper,  1A 
:  try  I  Oolt,  71 

 I  Copper,  M  to  S 


BUrtr  oolnac*, . 


SUrer  i  jUStS- 


-I 

|  SUtw.  >i 
|  Copper,  B. 


Alearto 

Breou.  —  Cotoa, 
MadaJi,. ......... 


■  B     Ift  t 


AJurolulam.  10  to  S. 
Copper,  N  to  H 
Tin,  «  tot. 

Zinc.  1  10  J. 
Copper,  (0. 
Tia,  10. 


{Copper,  ra 
Tia,  It. 
I  Copper,  80. 
I  Tia,  SO. 


Bronta.— CanaoB, 
Brona*.— MSV> 

baav  

Preparation-  or  Allots. — The 
fused  together  under  a  layer  of  charcoal  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion, thoroughly  mixed  by  agitating,  and  the  mass  left  to 
cool  slowly.  This  process  can  only  bo  employed  when  the 
constituent  metals  ore  all  non-volatile  at  the  temperature 
required  for  combination.  If  the  mixture  contains  volatile 
metals,  like  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  or  zinc,  they 
ore  added  after  the  more  refractory  metal  is  fused. 

ALLSTON,  Wabhihqtos,  an  eminent  American  his- 
torical painter  and  poet,  was  born  5th  November  1779,  at 
Waccamaw,  in  South  Carolina,  where  his  father  was  s 
planter.    He  early  displayed  a  taste  for  the  art  to  which 
he  afterwards  devoted  himself.    He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1800,  and  for  a  short  time  pursued  his  artistic  studies 
at  Charleston  with  Malbone  and  Charles  Fraser.    He  then 
removed  to  London,  and  entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a 
student  of  Benjamin  West,  with  whom  he  formed  s  life- 
long friendship.    In  1804  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and  from 
that  city,  after  a  few  months'  residence,  to  Rome,  where  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  next  four  years  studying 
Italian  art  and  Italian  scenery.    During  this  period  bo 
became  intimate  with  Coleridge  and  Thorwaldacn.  From 
1809  to  1811  he  resided  in  his  native  c  mil  try,  and  from 
this  Utter  date  to  1817  he  painted  in  England.  After 
visiting  Paris  for  a  second  time,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  snd  practised  his  profession  at  Boston  (1818-30), 
and  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  ho 
died  on  the  9th  July  1843.    He  was  elected  an  associate- 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1819.    Tho  paintings  of  AUstoa 
are  characterised  rather  by  grandeur  of  conception  than  by 
skilful  execution.    In  colour  and  the  management  of  light 
and  shade  he  closely  imitated  the  Venetian  school,  snd  hs 
has  hence  been  styled  "the  American  Titian."  Many  of  Lb 
pictures  have  biblical  subjects,  and  Allston  himself  had  s 
profoundly  religious  nature.  His  first  great  painting,  "Tho 
Dead  Man  Revived,"  executed  shortly  after  his  secoad 
visit  to  England,  gained  a  prize  of  200  guineas  from  tho 
British  Institution  ;  in  England  he  also  prepared  bis  "  S» 
Peter  Liberated  by  the  Angel,"  "  Uriel  in  the  Sun,"  ■  Jacob's 
Dream,''  and  "Elijah  in  the  Wilderness."  Tothe  pcrwdof 
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his  residence  ia  America  belong  "  The  Prophet  Jeremiah," 
-  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,"  "  Miriam,"  "  Beatrice," 
"Rosalie,"  "Spalatros  Vision  of  the  Bloody  Hand,"  and  the 
vast  but  unfinished  "  Belshazzar's  Feast, "  at  which  he  was 
working  at  the  time  of  his  death.  As  a  writer,  Allston 
shows  great  facility  of  expression  and  imaginative  power. 
Hxs  friend  Coleridge  said  of  him  that  he  was  surpassed  by 
no  man  of  his  age  in  artistic  and  poetic  genius.  His  literary 
works  are—  The  Sylph*  of  the  Season*  and  other  Poem* 
(1813),  where  he  displays  true  sympathy  with  nature  and 
deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart;  ifona&ft  (1841),  a 
tragical  romance,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Italy ;  and 
Lecture*  on  Art,  edited  by  bis  brother-in-law,  R.  H.  Dana 
the  novelist  (1850). 

ALLUVIUM,  soil  or  land  made  up  of  the  sediment 
deposited  by  running  water.  Rivers  act  on  the  rocks  in 
their  course  both  mechanically  and  chemically,  and  are  in 
consequence  always  more  or  leas  loaded  with  detritus, 
which  in  its  turn  again  aids  the  water  in  abrading  other 
rocks.  A  great  proportion  of  the  matter  with  which  rivers 
are  thus  charged  is  carried  out  to  sea.  But  in  level  tracts, 
where  the  motion  of  a  river  ia  slow,  it  frequently  overflows 
its  banks,  and  leaves  a  sediment  of  earth,  mud,  gravel,  kc, 
when  it  returns  to  its  ordinary  channel  The  principal 
alluvial  tracts  are  the  deltas  or  deltoid  formations  at  the 
mouths  of  large  rivers.  These  vary  in  character  very  con- 
siderably. The  Delta  of  the  Nile  is  the  best-marked  speci- 
men ;  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  Ganges,  dec.,  arrested  by 
the  solid  matter  they  have  washed  down,  force  their  way 
through  it  in  numerous  smaller  channels ;  the  Mississippi 
has  carried  the  solid  matter  it  holds  in  suspension  far  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  forming  long  spits  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  The  cognate  term  diluvium  (now 
little  used)  has  been  applied  to  formations  produced  by 
extraordinary  aqueous  agencies. 

ALMA,  a  river  of  Ruask,  in  the  S.W.  of  the  Crimea, 
which  falls  into  the  sea  about  16  miles  N.  of  Sebas- 
topoL  It  gives  its  namo  to  a  battle  gained  over  the 
Russians,  on  the  20th  September  1854,  by  the  allied 
British,  French,  and  Turkish  armies.  The  British  num- 
bered 25,000  men,  with  60  guns,  and  were  commanded 
by  Lord  Raglan ;  tho  French  force  consisted  of  30,000 
men  and  68  guns,  to  which  were  added  7000  Turkish 
infantry — all  under  the  command  of  Marshal  St  Arnaud 
To  theso  were  opposed  36,000  Russians,  with  122  guns, 
under  Princo  Menschikoff,  strongly  posted  on  the  heights 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  victory  was  largely  due 
to  the  determined  advance  of  the  British  in  face  of  the 
Ruraian  fire. 

ALMA  DEN,  or  Almaden  del  Azooite  (in  Arabic,  tho 
"Miuo  of  Quicksilver"),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Ciudad  Real,  lies  in  tho  Sierra  Morena,  05  miles  8  W.  of 
the  town  of  Ciudad  ReaL  It  is  tho  Sitapon  of  the  Romans, 
and  is  famous  for  its  quicksilver  mines,  which  have  been 
wrought  extensively  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times. 
They  were  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  the  world 
until  the  discovery  of  quicksilver  at  New  Almaden  in 
California.  The  annual  yield  ia  about  1,400,000  lb,  and 
4000  workpeople  are  employed.  The  principal  vein  is  25 
feet  thick ;  a  depth  of  1000  feet  has  been  reached,  and  the 
oro  increases  in  richness  with  the  depth  of  the  descent. 
These  mines  belong  to  tho  Spanish  Government,  and  yield 
a  large  revenue.  At  various  periods  they  have  been  leased 
to  private  speculators.  The  town  has  a  good  hospital  and 
mining  schools    Population,  9000. 

ALMAGEST,  compounded  of  the  Arabic  al  and  peyum], 
the  name  applied  by  tho  Arabians  to  their  translation  of 
thp  MryaXi;  2vKra£tf  of  Claudius  Ptolemy,  which  contains  a 
large  collection  of  problems  in  geometry  and  astronomy. 
The  translation  was  made  about  the  year  827  a.d.  by  order 


of  tho  caliph  AJ-Mamun.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
other  editions  and  translations  of  the  work,  as  well  as  to 
other  scientific  compilations.  Thus  Riccioli  published  a 
book  of  astronomy,  the  New  Almagttt,  and  Plukenet  an 
Almagtttum  Botanieum. 

ALMAGRO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad 
Real,  12  miles  ES.E  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  stands 
in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  a  well-built  town,  with  spacious 
streets  and  a  fine  square.  It  was  once  almost  exclusively 
inhabited  by  monks  and  the  Knights  of  Calatrava,  and 
contains  several  ruined  churches,  monasteries,  and  con- 
vents In  the  town  and  neighbourhood  lace  is  extensively 
manufactured,  as  many  as  9000  workmeu  being  employed. 
Brandy,  soap,  earthenware,  and  leather  are  also  made ;  and 
the  surrounding  district  is  famous  for  its  breed  of  aases  and 
mules,  for  the  sale  of  which  two  great  fairs  are  annually 
held.  Excellent  red  wine  ia  produced  in  the  district 
Population,  14,000. 

ALMAGRO,  Diego  de,  a  Spanish  commander,  (he  com- 
panion and  rival  of  Pizarro,  was  born  at  Aides  del  Rey  in 
1475.  According  to  another  account  ho  was  a  foundling 
in  the  village  from  which  he  derived  his  name.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  life  until  1525,  when  ho  joined  Pizarro 
and  Hernando  de  Luque  at  P  nama  in  a  scheme  'or  the 
conquest  of  Peru.  The  details  of  his  subsequent  career 
are  given  at  length  in  the  article  Pbeu.  He  mas  executed 
by  order  of  his  former  associate  Pizarro  in  1538. 

ALMA  LI,  a  prosperous  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated 
on  the  river  Myra,  25  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  50  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Adalia,  It  lies  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a 
valley  at  the  extremity  of  an  extensive  plain,  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  rising  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet  The 
town  is  well  built,  with  handsome  houses,  several  mosques, 
and  a  bazaar;  and  its  appearance  is  rendered  very  attractive 
by  the  lofty  trees  interspersed  through  the  streets,  and  by 
the  gardens  of  the  environs  There  ore  numerous  uiiUs 
and  factories,  tanyards  and  dyeworks;  and  the  inhabitants 
are  exceedingly  industrious.  The  town  is  much  ficqucutcd 
by  merchants  from  Smyrna  and  other  places,  uho  pui  chose 
the  produce  of  the  district  and  send  it  to  the  coast  foi  bhip- 
ment    Population,  8000. 

AL-MAMUN  (also  written  Al-Msuouw,  Ax-Mamox, 
and  simply  Mamun),  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the 
Abbasside  dynasty  of  caliphs,  was  born  in  786  a.d.  He 
was  the  son  of  Hsrun-al-Raschid,  whose  caliphate  is  the 
golden  age  of  Mahometan  history.  Haruu,  dj  ing  in  808, 
left  the  supremacy  to  his  son  Al-Amin,  Al-Mamun  being  at 
tho  time  governor  of  Khorassan,  and  favourable  to  the 
succession  of  his  brother.  Irritated,  ho* ever,  by  the  treat- 
ment he  received  at  the  hands  of  Amin,  and  supported  by 
a  portion  of  the  army,  Mamun  speedily  betook  himself  to 
arms.  The  result  was  a  five  years'  struggle  between  the 
two  brothers,  ending  in  the  death  of  Amin,  4th  October 
813,  and  the  proclamation  of  Al-Mamun  as  caliph  at 
Baghdad.  Various  factions  and  revolts,  which  disturlcJ 
the  first  years  01  his  reign,  were  readily  quelled  by 
his  prudent  and  energetic  measures.  But  a  much  more 
serious  rebellion,  stirred  up  by  his  countenancing  the  here- 
tical sect  of  Ali  and  adopting  their  colours,  soon  after 
threatened  his  throne.  Hia  crown  was  actually  on  the 
head  of  his  uncle  Ibrahim  ben  Mahdi  (surnamcd  Mobaiek) 
for  a  short  time,  and  a  civil  war  with  tho  orthodox  Mussul- 
mans was  imminent,  when  the  timely  death  of  Mamun 's 
vizier  and  of  the  imam  Rizza  removed  his  principal  here- 
tical advisers,  and  restored  the  people  to  their  allegiaL.ce. 
This  inaugurated  a  period  of  tranquillity,  which  Al-Mamun 
employed  in  pat  ionising  and  fostering  the  cultivation  of 
literature  and  science  throughout  his  cni}  ire.  Ho  had 
already,  while  governor  of  Khorassan,  founded  a  college 
there,  and  attracted  to  it  the  moat  emiurnt  men  of  the 
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day;  and  now  Baghdad  became,  tinder  his  auspices,  the 
seat  of  academical  instruction  and  the  centre  of  intelli- 
gence. At  his  own  expense  ho  caused  to  be  translated 
into  Arabic  many  valuable  books  from  the  Greek,  Persian. 
Chaldean,  and  Coptio  languages;  and  he  was  himself  an 
ardent  atudent  of  mathematics  and  astronomy.  The  first 
Arabic  translation  of  Euclid  was  dedicated  to  him  in  813. 
Mamun  founded  observatories  at  Baghdad  and  Kasaiun 
(near  Damascus)  for  astronomical  purposes,  and  lie  suc- 
ceeded in  determining  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic.  Ha 
also  caused  a  degree  of  the  meridian  to  be  measured  on  the 
plain  of  Shinar;  and  he  constructed  astronomical  tables, 
which  are  said  to  bo  wonderfully  accurate.  The  supposed 
antagonism  of  orthodoxy  and  science  receives  some  support 
from  the  conduct  of  Mamun.  A  lover  of  philosophy  and 
letters,  he  did  not  concern  himself  about  the  creed  of  the 
professors  he  appointed  to  his  colleges,  or  the  physicians  he 
employed  at  his  court;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
he  distributed  largesses  to  Mussulmans,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians indiscriminately.  These  liberal  measures  culminated, 
however,  in  his  becoming  a  convert  in  827  to  the  heterodox 
faith  of  the  Motasoli,  who  asserted  the  free-will  of  man 
and  denied  the  eternity  of  the  Koran.  The  later  years 
(829-830)  of  his  reign  were  distracted  by  hostilities  with 
the  Greek  emperor  Theophilus,  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  a 
dispute  about  an  eminent  Greek  priest  whom  the  caliph 
wished  to  attach  to  his  college  at  Baghdad.  A  series 
of  revolt*  in  different  parts  of  the  Arabian  empire  be- 
tokened the  decline  of  the  military  glory  of  the  calipha 
Already  had  Spain  and  part  of  Africa  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence, and  Egypt  and  Syria  were  now  inclined  to  follow. 
In  833,  after  quelling  Egypt,  at  least  nominally,  Mamun 
marched  into  Cilicia  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  Greeks ; 
but  with  this  expedition  the  career  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  caliphs  was  to  terminate.  He  died  near 
Tarsus,  leaving  his  crown  to  a  younger  brother,  Motassem. 
The  death  of  Al-Mamun  ended  an  important  epoch  in 
the  history  of  science  and  letters,  and  the  period  of  Arabian 
prosperity  which  his  father's  reign  had  begun.  The  in- 
fluence of  these  two  sovereigns  is  sometimes  exaggerated; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  owe  much  to  their  exertions 
at  a  time  when  Europe  was  sunk  in  barbarism.  Mamun 
was  the  author  of  Inqvii-ia  into  the  Koran,  of  a  tract  on 
the  Sign*  of  Ptvplxcy,  and  of  one  on  the  Rhetoric  of  the 
Priests  and  Panegyrists  of  the  Caliphs. 

ALMANAC,  a  book  or  table,  published  from  year  to 
year,  containing  a  calendar  of  the  days,  weeks,  and  months 
of  the  year,  a  register  of  ecclesiastical  festivals  and  saints' 
days,  and  a  record  of  various  astronomical  phenomena, 
particularly  the  rising  and  seating  of  the  sun,  the  changes 
and  phases  of  the  moon,  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
times  of  high  water  at  particular  ports,  &c  In  addition 
to  these  contents,  which  may  be  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  almanac,  it  generally  presents  additional  information, 
which  is  more  or  less  extensive  and  varied  according  to 
tho  many  different  special  objects  con  tdk  plated  in  works 
of  this  kind.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  doubtful 
The  first  syllable  is  the  Arabic  definite  article;  the  rest  of 
tho  word  has  been  variously  derived  from  the  Greek  pijv, 
a  month;  the  Anglo-Saxon  mono,  the  moon;  and  (which 
appears  the  most  probable  derivation)  the  Arabic  manah, 
to  reckon. 

The  Calendar  will  bo  treated  of  in  a  separate  article 
(which  see).  Here  wo  have  to  do  with  the  publication 
which  contains  the  calendar  of  any  particular  year,  along 
with  other  matter,  astronomical,  statistical,  political,  Sic 
Tho  Ephemeris  again,  it  is  to  bo  observed,  is  a  strict 
astronomical  term,  being  a  register  from  day  to  day  of  the 
places  and  motions  of  tho  heavenly  bodies. 

The  attention  given  to  astronomy  by  Eastern  nations, 


and  the  practice  that  prevailed  among  them  of  dimita 
by  means  of  the  stars,  must  have  led  to  the  early  cos- 
at ruction  of  such  tables  as  sre  comprised  in  our  almanacs, 
Our  information  respecting  these  is  extremely  scanty;  bit 
we  are  not  left  in  the  some  ignorance  with  regard  to  tie 
practice  of  the  ancient  Romans.    The  peculiar  arrangeiatst 
of  their  calendar  is  well  known,  and  their  fasti  torn  or 
Calendar e i  were  very  similar  to  modern  almanacs.  Origin- 
ally knowledge  of  the  calendar  was  confined  to  the  elaa  of 
pontifices  or  priests,  whom  the  people  had  to  consult  net 
only  about  the  dates  of  the  festivals,  but  also  regarding 
the  proper  times  of  instituting  various  legal  proceeding* 
But  about  300  a.  a  one  Cn.  Flavins,  the  secretary  of 
Appius  Claudius,  possessed  himself  of  the  secret,  either  by 
the  stealthy  use  of  documents  in  the  possession  of  ks 
master,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  by  repeatedly  consulting 
the  pontifices  and  jurists,  and  collating  the  particulars  of 
tho  information  he  obtained  from  them.    It  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  publishing  an  almanac  when,  as  Iivy* 
relate*,  he  exhibited  the  fasti  on  white  tablets  round  tat 
forum.    From  this  time  tablets  containing  the  cslendir, 
the  festivals,  astronomical  phenomena,  and  eometjmei 
historical  notices,  seem  to  have  been  common.    The  Fasi 
of  Ovid  is  a  poetical  relation  of  incidents  and  tradition! 
connected  with  the  calendar.     The  researches  of  anti- 
quaries have  brought  to  light  numerous  fasti  or  calendar* 
cut  on  marble  and  other  kinds  of  stone.  Representations 
of  several  of  these  will  be  found  in  Grater's  Inscription*. 
One  figured  there,  the  Farnese  rustic  calendar,  is  a  cubical 
block  of  stone,  on  each  of  the  four  vertical  faces  of  shies 
three  columns  are  engraved,  detailing  for  each  different 
month  the  number  of  days,  the  date  of  the  nones,  tie 
lengths  of  the  day  and  night,  the  sun's  place  in  the  todnc 
(which  is  also  indicated  by  a  representation  of  the  sign  at 
the  top  of  the  column),  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  moau\ 
the  rural  operations  of  the  season,  and  the  chief  festivals. 

Almanacs  of  a  ruder  kind,  known  as  clogg  almanaa, 
were  in  use  in  some  ports  of  England  as  late  as  the  end  ef 
the  1 7th  century.  Dr  Robert  Plot,  keeper  of  the  Aahmoleia 
Museum  and  professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford,  gives  i 
figure  of  one  of  these,  with  a  very  minute  description,  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Stafordshirt  (Oxford,  1686);  sad 
another  is  represented  in  Gough's  edition  of  Caindeni 
Britannia  (1806,  voL  iL  p.  499).  The  doggs  were  easari 
blocks  of  hard  wood,  about  8  inches  in  length,  sits 
notches  along  the  four  angles  corresponding  to  the  days  of 
the  year.    The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  aagja 


on  which  is  registered  the  almanac  for  the  months  ef 
January,  February,  and  March,  taking  it  from  left  to  right 
The  marks  on  the  under  aide  in  the  figure  exhibit  tat 
primes  or  golden  numbers  of  a  cycle,  which  is  fsDy 
described  in  Plots  work.  They  generally  increase  by  8, 
19  being  struck  off  when  that  number  is  exceeded;  uA 
tho  same  number  will  be  found  to  stand  against  all  the 
dates  (approximately)  of  new  moon  throughout  the  ytai 
The  cross  mark  is  for  X,  and  the  hook  at  the  end  of  s  Sm 
for  V.  The  weeks  are  indicated  by  a  deeper  notch  /or 
every  seventh  day,  and  a  broadening  stroke  on  the  or*t 
side  in  the  figure  represents  the  first  day  of  each  Ms* 


1  "  Fa* tot  circs  forum  la  alba  proposalt,  at  qoaado  left  ail  p«"*i 
■drstur"  (Uu  <S). 
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The  other  characters  on  the  upper  aide  are  for  saints'  days 
and  festivals.  Thus  Epiphany  (Jan.  6)  is  indicated  by  a 
star,  St  Hilary  (Jan.  13)  by  a  bishop's  double  cross,  the  con- 
version of  St  Paul  (Jan.  25)  by  an  aze,  St  Valentine  (Feb. 
14)  by  a  true  lover's  knot,  St  Matthias  (Feb.  24)  by  a 
battle-axe,  Ac.  All  the  feasts  of  the  Virgin,  as  the  Puri- 
fication (Feb.  2)  and  the  Annunciation  (March  25),  are 
denoted  by  a  heart — Dr  Plot  was  greatly  puzzled  to  know 
why.  St  Blaise  (Feb.  3),  St  Agatha  (Feb.  5),  and  others 
were  indicated  by  their  initials ;  and  opposite  the  day 
(March  1)  consecrated  to  David,  the  patron  saint  of 
Wales,  is  a  symbol  which  some  consider  a  harp  and  others 
a  leek. 

The  earliest  almanac  regarding  which  Lalande  (whose 
Bibliograpkie  Attronomique,  Paris,  1803,  is  the  best  autho- 
rity on  publications  of  this  kind)  could  obtain  any  definite 
information  belongs  to  the  12th  century.  Manuscript 
f1m«nftr»  of  considerable  antiquity  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  and  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.   Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  a  calendar 
ascribed  to  Roger  Bacon  (1292),  and  those  of  Peter  de 
Dacia  (about  1200),  Walter  de  FJvendene  (1327),  John 
Somen  (1380),  Ac.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  early 
calendars  (such  as  the  Kalcndarium  Lincolnicnse  of  Bishop 
Robert  Grosse teste)  frequently  bear  the  names,  not  of 
their  compilers,  but  of  the  writers  of  the  treatises  on 
ecclesiastical  computation  on  which  the  calendars  are 
based.    In  1812  there  was  printed  at  Hackney  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a  transcription  of  the  greater  part  of  an 
almanac  for  1 386.    This,  if  it  exists,  must  be  one  of  the 
earliest,  perhaps  the  earliest,  in  the  English  language  that 
has  been  preserved.    The  earliest  English  calendar  in  the 
British  Museum  is  one  for  the  year  1431.    The  first 
printed  almanac  known  is  one  for  the  year  1457;  the 
first  of  importance  is  that  of  Joannes  de  Monte-Regio, 
better  known  as  Regiomontanus,  which  appears  to  have 
been  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1472.    In  this  work  the 
flm«na«  for  tho  different  months  embrace  three  Metonie 
cycles,  or  the  57  years  from  1475  to  1531  inclusive.  The 
Ephemeridcs  of  Regiomontanus,  which  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  his  almanac,  were  sold,  it  is  said,,  for  ten 
crowns  of  gold,  considerably  more  than  their  own  "weight 
The  earliest  almanac  printed  in  England  was  The  Kaltndar 
Shepardts,  a  translation  from  the  French,  printed  by 
chard  Pynson  about  1497. 
The  exclusive  right  to  sell  'S  almanacs  and  prognostica- 
tions,1' enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  by  two  members 
of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  was  extended  by  James  L 
to  the  two  universities  and  the  Stationers'  Company  jointly ; 
but  the  universities  commuted  their  privilege  for  an  annuity 
from  the  company.     About  a  century  ago  one  Thomas 
Carnan,  a  bookseller,  conceiving  that  the  company  had-  no 
j  ust  title  to  its  monopoly,  published  an  almanac  for  three 
successive  years,  and  was  thrice  imprisoned  on  that  account 
by  the  company.    In  1775  the  case  camo  before  the  Court 
of  Common  Fleas,  and  was  decided  in  Caman's  favour. 
The  question  argued  was,  "  Whether  almanacs  were  such 

Ebb c  ordinances,  such  matters  of  state,  as  belonged  to  the 
ig  by  his  prerogative,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  communi- 
cate an  exclusive  right  of  printing  them  to  a  grantee  of  the 
crown  V  and  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  the  crown  bad  no  such  right.  The  minister,  Lord 
North,  made  an  attempt  in  1779  to  put  the  company  in 
possession,  by  a  parliamentary  enactment,  of  what  the 
judges  had  denied  it;  but  the  proposed  monopoly  "was 
denounced  by  Erskine  and  others  with  such  ability  and 
severity  that  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of 
forty-frve.  In  consequence  of  this  loss  to  the  company  of 
ha  exclusive  right  to  issue  almanacs,  the  universities  lost 
their  title  to  their  annuity,  and  in  lieu  of  it  they  received 


a  parliamentary  grant  The  company  continued,  however, 
virtually  to  retain  its  monopoly  by  buying  up  as  much  as 
possible  all  the  almanacs  issued  by  other  publishers,  and 
by  means  of  the  great  influence  it  possessed  over  the  book 
trade.  In  more  recent  times  the  power  to  control  the  sale 
of  this  class  of  publications  has  altogether  ceased,  but  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  almanacs  published  in  this 
country  still  issue  from  the  hall  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 
A  lively  description  of  "Almanac  Day"  at  Stationers' 
Hall  will  be  found  in  Knight's  Cyclopaedia  of  London 
(1851),  p.  588. 

The  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  conditions 
and  affairs  of  men  has  been  believed  inland  a  superstitious 
importance  has  been  attached  to  particular  times  and 
seasons  by  the  credulous  from  the  remotest  times.  As 
might  be  imagined,  therefore,  since  the  bases  on  which  the 
whole  system  of  judicial  astrology  rested  all  fall  within 
the  field  of  the  almanac-makers'  labours,  great  prominence 
was  given  to  omens  and  predictions  in  many  of  these 
publications.  The  early  almanacs  had  commonly  the  name 
of  "prognostications"  in  addition,  and  what  they  pro- 
fessed to  show  may  be  gathered  from  titles  like  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  quoted  by  Mr  Halliwell : — "  Pronosty- 
cacyon  of  Mayster  John  Thybault,  medycyner  and  astro- 
nomer of  the  Emperyall  Majestie,  of  the  year  of  our  Lorde 
God  mcccccx x x iij. ,  comprehending  the  iiij.  partes  of  this 
yere,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  mono,  of  peas  and  wane, 
and  of  the  sykenesses  of  this  yere,  with  the  constcUacions 
of  them  that  be  under  the  vij.  pianettes,  and  the  revolu- 
cions  of  kynges  and  princes,  and  of  the  eclipses  and 
comets."    In  1579  Henry  IEL  of  France  deemed  ^neces- 
sary to  prohibit  all  almanac-makers  from,  indulging  in 
predictions.    No  such  restriction,  however,  existed  in  this 
country;  and  it  was  to  their  prophesyings  that  the  almanacs 
of  the  Stationers'  Company  were  long  indebted  for  much 
of  their  popularity.    Among  almanacs  of  this  class  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  principally  by  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, are  Leonard  Digges's  Prognostication  Everlasting  of 
Right  Good  Effect,  for  1553,  1555,  Ac.;  William  Lilly's 
Merlinut  Anglian  Junior,  for  1644,  Ac,  and  other  al- 
manacs and  "  prognostications;"  Booker's  Bloody  Almanac 
and  Bloody  Irish  Almanac,  for  1643,  1647,  Ac.— the  last 
attributed  erroneously  to  Napier;  Partridge's  Mercurius 
CaUstit,  for  1681,  Merlinus  Redimmu,  Ac.    The  name 
of  Partridge  has  been  immortalised  in  Pope's  Rape  of  the 
Lock;  and  his  almanacs  were  very  cleverly  burlesqued  by 
Swift,  who  predicted  Partridge's  own  death,  with  all  details 
of  time  and  circumstance,  in  genuine  prognosticator's  style. 
The  most  famous  of  all  the  Stationers'  Company's  predict- 
ing almanacs  was  the  Vox  Stellarum  of  Francis  Moore, 
dating  from  about  1680.    Of  a  different  but  not  a  better 
sort  was  Poor  Robin,  dating  from  1663,  and  published  by 
the  company  down  t<>.  1828,  which  abounded  in  coarse, 
sometimes  extremely  coarse,  humour,  t 

On  the  1st  of  January  1828  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge  issued  the  British  Almanac  for 
that  year — a  publication  greatly  superior  in  every  way  to 
the  almanacs  of  the  time.  To  quote  the  society's  Almanac 
for  1829— 

'  "  This  was  almost  the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  produce  to 
almanac  that  should  not  only  be  useful  to  all  classes,  ana  of  which 
the  information  should  be  wholly  of  a  popular  character,  but  which 
should  be  purified  from  the  superstitious,  prejudices,  and  indecencies 
which  have  characterised  some  of  the  si  man  tea  of  which  the  drcuhv 
tion  has  been  the  most  extensive.  By  a  parliamentary  return  of  the 
year  1828  we  find  that  the  stamp  duty  paid  upon  the  almanacs  of 
FngUnd  exhibits  a  circulation  of  451,593  annually.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  two- thirds  of  these  publications  contain  some 
large  portion  of  the  matter  just  described ;  and  they  thus  keep  alive 
a  spirit  of  Ignorance  utterly  opposed  to  the  desire  for  sound  and 
practical  information  which  distinguishes  our  own  times." 
The  success  of  the  British  Almanac,  with  its  valuable 
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supplement,  tie  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  led  to  a  great 
improvement  in  this  class  of  publications.  The  Stationers' 
Company  issued  the  EnglUk  Almanac,  a  work  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  entire  repeal  in  1834,  by  the  3d  and  4th  Will 
IY.,  c.  57,  of  the  heavy  stamp  duty  on  all  almanacs  of 
fiftcenpence  per  copy,  gave  an  additional  stimulus  to  the 
publication  of  almanacs  of  a  better  class,  and  from  that 
time  the  number  has  greatly  increased.  It  is  interesting 
to  remark  that  tho  British  Almanac  and  Companion  still 
exist,  and  retain  their  original  form  and  character,  and 
that  this  has  from  1870  been  the  principal  almanac  pub- 
lished by  the  Stationers'  Company. 

The  variety  of  extraneous  matter  included  in  almanacs, 
corresponding  to  tho  very  numerous  other  objects  to  which 
the  almanac  proper  is  often  only  secondary,  can  be  merely 
alluded  to  here.  A  number  of  publications,  issued  in  Ger- 
many from  tho  middle  of  the  18th  to  tho  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  under  such  titles  as  Musmalmanach,  or  Almanack  des 
Musts,  contain  some  of  the  best  works  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  German  poets.  Tho  Almanack  de  Guha,  which 
has  existed  since  1764,  and  is  published  at  present  both  in 
French  and  German,  gives  a  particular  account  of  all  the 
royal  and  princely  families  of  Europe,  and  ample  details, 
compressed  into  little  space,  concerning  the  administration 
and  tho  statistics  of  the  different  states  of  the  world.  As 
works  of  general  statistical  reference,  the  two  national 
almanacs,  Oliver  and  Boyd'$  New  Edinburgh  Almanac 
(from  1837)  and  Thorns  Irish  Almanac  (from  1843),  are  of 
very  great  value. 

The  Nautical  Almanac  is  a  publication  the  object  of 
which  iB  to  supply  information  that  is  indispensable  to  the 
navigator  and  the  astronomer.  It  gives  with  the  utmost 
precision  tho  positions  of  the  principal  heavenly  bodies  at 
short  intervals  of  time,  and  other  important  details  of 
celestial  phenomena  The  moon's  exact  position  is  regis- 
tered for  every  hour,  and  also  tho  angular  distances  at 
noon  and  midnight  daily  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  and 
several  fixed  stars.  By  means  of  the  data  thus  supplied,  in 
connection  with  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  time, 
latitude,  and  longitude  can  be  determined.  The  Nautical 
Almanac  has  been  published  regularly  since  the  issue  in 
1766  of  tho  Almanac  for  1767.  It  was  originated  by  Dr 
Maskclyno,  the  astronomer-royal,  who  conducted  it  for 
many  years.  About  1630  tho  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
wore  induced  by  complainu  of  its  defects  to  bring  the 
subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
The  society  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  what  changes 
cccmcd  necessary,  and,  on  the  committee's  recommendation, 
tho  form  was  adoptod  which  has  continued  with  little 
chan^o  from'  1834  to  the  present  time.  ".During  that  period 
tho  Almanac  has  been  published  under  the  superintendence 
of  tho  Admiralty.  It  is  issued  generally  three  years  at  least 
before  it  comes  into  use.  The  Connaissance  des  Tempt 
(from  1679),  the  Berliner  Jahrbuch  (from  1776),  and  the 
American  Ephemcris  and  Nautical  Almanack  (from  1855) 
aro  publications  of  a  similar  kind. 

(See,  in  addition  to  works  referred  to  above,  interesting 
papers  by  Mr  J.  O.  Halliwcll  and  Professor  De  Morgan  in 
tho- Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1839,  1840,  1845, 
1846.) 

ALMANSA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Al- 
bacote,  35  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the 
Madrid  and  Alicante  railway.  The  surrounding  plain  is 
very  fertile,  and  irrigated  by  means  of  a  large  reservoir. 
There  are  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and 
also  of  brandy,  leather,  and  soap.  A  Moorish  castle  is  to 
be  seen  on  a  hill  to  the  north-west  of  the  town.  About  a 
mile  from  Almansa  stands  an  obelisk  commemorating  the 
decisivo  battle  fought  here  on  25th  April  1707,  in  which 
toe  French,  under  the  Duke*  of  Berwick,  the  natural  son 


of  James  IX  of  England,  completely  defeated  the  aHitd 
English  and  Spanish  armies.  The  French  greatly  onv 
numbered  the  opposing  force.  This  battle  hastened  tht 
conclusion  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Popula- 
tion of  the  town,  about  8000. 

ALME,  or  Almai  (from  dlim,  wise,  learned),  the  itaos 
of  a  distinct  class  of  singing  girls  in  Egypt  To  be  received 
into  it,  according  to  M.  Savary,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
good  voice,  to  understand  tho  language  well,  to  know  the 
rules  of  poetry,  and  be  able  to  compose  and  sing  impromptu 
couplets  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  Tho  almai  are 
present  at  all  festivals  and  entertainments,  and  also  at 
funerals,  where  they  act  the  part  of  hired  mourners.  They 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ghawaice,  or  dancing 
girls,  who  perform  in  the  public  streets,  and  are  of  a  lower 
order. 

ALMEIDA,  a  strongly-fortified  town  of  Portugal,  in  tht 
province  of  Beira,  situated  between  the  Coa  and  the  Duaa 
Casas,  a  branch  of  the  Agueda,  95  miles  N.  E  pi  Coimbra, 
and  25  miles  from  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodriga 
It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1762,  and  again  by  the 
French  in  1810.  The  recapture  of  it  by  the  Duke  cf 
Wellington  in  1811  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  of  the  Peninsular  war.  It  ia  well  fortified,  and 
contains  an  ancient  church  «nd  two  hospitals.  Popula- 
tion, 6530. 

ALMEIDA,  Don  Francisco  de,  the  first  viceroy  of 
Portuguese  India,  was  born  at  Lisbon  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.    He  was  the  seventh  son  of  the  second 
Count  of  Abrantea,  and  thus  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  famines  in  Portugal    In  his  youth  he  took 
part  under  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in  the  ware  against  the 
Moore  (1485-92).    In  March  1505,  having  received  from 
Emmanuel  L  the  appointment  of  viceroy  of  the  newly-con- 
quered territory  in  India,  he  set  sail  from  Lisbon  in  com- 
mand of  a  large  and  powerful  fleet,  and  arrived  in  July  at 
Quiloa,  which  yielded  to  him  almost  without  a  struggle. 
A  much  more  vigorous  resistance  was  offered  by  the  Moon 
of  Mombaza,  but  the  town  was  taken  and  destroyed,  and 
its  largo  treasures  went  to  strengthen  the  resources  of 
Almeida.    At  other  places  on  his  way,  such  as  the  island 
of  Angediva,  near  Goo,  and  Cananore,  he  built  forts,  cad 
adopted  measures  to  secure  the  Portuguese  supremacy. 
On  his  arrival  in  India  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Gxkn, 
where  a  Portuguese  fort  had  been  built  by  Albuquerque 
in  1503.    The  most  important  events  of  Almeida's  brief 
but  vigorous  administration  were  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Malacca,  and  the  discoveries  made  by 
his  son  Lorenzo,  who  acted  as  his  lieutenant    The  latter 
was  probably  the  first  Portuguese  who  visited  Ceylon, 
where  he  established  a  settlement,  and  is  also  celebrated  u 
the  discoverer  of  Madagascar  and  the  Maldive  islanda  Ia 
1508  he  was  killed  at  Dabul  in  a  naval  engagement  with 
the  Moore.    His  father  was  preparing  signally  to  avenge 
his  death  when  Albuquerque  arrived  in  Cochin,  and  pre- 
sented a  commission  empowering  him  to  supersede  Almeida 
in  the  government    It  was  probably  Almeida's  unwilling- 
ness to  be  thwarted  in  his  scheme  of  vengeance  that  chief* 
induced  him  to  refuse  to  recognise  Albuquerque's  com- 
mission, and  to  cast  him  into  prison.   (See  Albcqczkqcx) 
The  punishment  he  inflicted  on  the  Moors  was  speedy 
and  terrible.     Sailing  along  the  coast  he  pillaged  and 
burned  various  porta,  including  Goa  and  Dabul,  and 
finally  encountering  the  enemy's  combined  fleet  off  Bio 
early  in  1509,  he  completely  destroyed  it  Returning 
immediately  to  Cochin,  he  held  out  for  a  few  months 
against  the  claims  of  Albuquerque,  but  in  November  1509 
he  was  compelled  to  yield.    On"  the  1st  December  he 
sail  for  Europe  with  an  escort  of  three  vessela    On  the 
voyage  the  fleet  called  at  Seldanha  Bay,  in  South  Africa,  to 
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procure  water,  and  here  Almeida  was  killed  (March  1, 
1510)  in  an  unprovoked  attack  apon  the  Caff  re  natives, 
daring  which  he  showed  great  personal  courage.  His  body 
was  recovered  on  the  following  day,  frightfully  mutilated, 
and  received  a  hasty  burial. 

ALMERIA,  a  modem  province  of  Spain,  comprehending 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Granada. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Jaen  and  Murcia,  oil  the  E. 
and  S.  by  Murcia  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Granada ;  with  an  area  of  about  3300  square  miles. 
The  province  is  traversed  by  mountain  ridges,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  elevation,  with  corresponding  valleys 
and  plains  of  great  fertility.  The  principal  sierras  are 
those  of  Maria,  AJmahilia,  Cabrera,  Almagrera,  Gata,  and 

The  moat  considerable  rivers  are  the  Almanzora,  running 
from  west  to  east,  with  a  course  of  about  50  miles ;  the 
Almcria,  flowing  from  north-west  to  south-east ;  and  the 
Adra  from  north  to  south,  watering  the  fertile  district 
between  the  Sierra  de  Gad  or  and  the  Alpujarraa,  On  the 
S.  coast  is  the  Gulf  of  Almeria,  a  spacious  bay,  25  miles 
wide  at  the  entrance,  and  about  10  miles  in  depth.  The 
climate  of  the  province  is  mild,  except  in  the  interior, 
where  the  winter  is  cold  On  the  coast  rain  seldom  falls, 
and  south  west  winds  prevail.  The  inhabitants  are  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  mining  and  agriculture.  Many  of  the  pro- 
prietors farm  their  own  land,  the  number  of  landed  pro- 
perties being  44,858,  while  the  tenants  are*  only  7365.  Of 
the  area  of  the  province,  376,698  acres  are  arable  and  pasture 
land;  13,538  acres  vineyards;  5360  acres  olive  plantations; 
30,797  acres  cultivated  mountain  and  wood  lands;  and 
1,686,738  acres  uncultivated.  There  are  438,357  head  of 
live  stock.  All  kinds  of  grain  are  raised  in  abundance. 
The  common  fruits  are  plentiful,  as  well  as  oranges,  lemons, 
and  vines.  Much  excellent  silk  is  produced  in  the  western 
districts ;  cotton  is  raised  to  some  extent  along  the  coast, 
and  the  sugar-cane  is  also  cultivated.  Cattle  are  extensively 
bred  ;  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Almeria  are  especially 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty.  The  province  is  one 
of  the  richest  in  minerals  of  all  Spain,  the  mountains 
yielding  silver,  mercury,  lead,  antimony,  copper,  and  iron. 
The  silver  mines  of  the  Sierra  de  Almagrera,  opened  in 
1839,  produced  in  1843  nearly  1,700,000  ounces;  while 
the  lead  mines  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador  are  computed  to 
have  yielded,  from  1795  to  1841  inclusive,  11,000,000 
quintals  of  lead,  and  the  present  annual  output  is  from 
30,000  to  40,000  tons  of  ore.  In  the  Sierra  de  Gata, 
jaspers  and  agates  are  found ;  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to  the 
west,  are  the  celebrated  quarries  of  Macael  marble;  and  the 
Sierra  Cabrera  yields  antimony,  malachite,  gypsum, 
magnetic  iron,  Ac,  The  manufactures  of  the  province 
consist  chiefly  of  ^sparto  cordage,  white-lead,  shot,  salt- 
petre,  soap,  leather,  and  earthenware.  The  principal 
exports  are  lead,  esparto,  barilla,  and  soap ;  while  the 
imports  include  coal  and  machinery  from  England,  woollen 
and  cotton  stuffs  from  Catalonia,  silk  from  Valencia  and 
Malaga,  and  linen  from  Marseilles  and  Gibraltar.  From 
the  want  of  adequate  facilities  for  communication,  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  and  mining  ^resources  of 
Almeria  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  disturbances  attending  the  revolution  of  1868  havo 
also  had  a  prejudicial  effect  Education  is  in  a  backward 
state,  the  proportion  of  the  population  at  school  being 
only  fifteen  in  the  thousand  Crime,  although  great,  is 
not  excessive,  offences  against  the  person  forming  the 
greater  number  of  the  cases  tried.  The  people  generally 
are  simple,  sober,  and  religious.  Population  in  1870, 
estimated  at  361,553. 

Ai.me.rja,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  lies  on 
the  Gulf  of  Almeria,  on  the  Mediterranean,  72  miles  E.S.EL 


of  Granada.  From  the  strength  of  the  port  it  was  deemed 
by  the  Moorish  longs  of  Granada  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  their  fortresses  and  their  best  commercial  harbour. 
Sailing  hence,  their  cruisers  overawed  the  Catalans  and 
Italians,  and  their  merchant  ships  conveyed  the  produce 
of  the  country  to  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria  In  the  time 
of  the  Moors  Almeria  was  the  seat  of  hordes  of  pirates. 
The  walls  of  the  town,  and  the  Moorish  fortress,  or 
Alcazaba,  overlooking  it,  as  well  as  the  architecture  of 
many  of  the  houses,  still  attest  its  Moorish  origin.  It  it 
pretty  well  built,  and  has  several  handsome  squares, 
although  the  streets  are  generally  narrow.  Almeria  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  theological 
seminaries.  Off  the  port  there  is  good  anchorage  in  12 
and  14  fathoms  water;  and  in  addition  to  its  landward 
defences  the  place  is  protected  towards  the  sea  by  tha 
forts  of  Trinidad  and  Tiro.  In  1866,  46  vessels,  of  21,603 
tons,  with  cargoes,  entered  and  cleared  the  port;  and 
the  annual  value  of  the  exports  is  about  £50,000.  The 
manufactures  are  trifling,  but  there  is  a  good  export  trade 
in  wine,  soda,  esparto,  silk,  and  lead;  while  the  imports 
consist  chiefly  of  coal  and  manufactured  goods.  Here 
there  are  also  some  mineral  springs  Population  (1857k 
27,036. 

AL  MO  HADES  (Almoahedun,  Unitarian),  a  Mahometan 
dynasty  that  flourished  in  Africa  and  in  Spain  during  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries.  Mohammod-Ibn-Abdallah,  the 
founder  of  the  Almoahodun  sect,  was  the  son  of  a  lamp- 
lighter in  the  great  mosque  at  Sous-el-Aksa.  He  studied 
at  Cordova,  and  afterwards  visited  Cairo  and  Baghdad, 
where  he  became  the  disciple  of  the  famous  philosopher 
AlgaxalL  In  order  to  establish  bis  power  with  his  country- 
men, he  connected  himself  with  Abd-el-Mumen,  a  young 
Mussulman  of  great  abilities,  whom  he  sent  forth  as  his 
apostle  to  propagate  the  new  doctrine  fill 6-1 7);  while 
in  his  own  person  he  affected  an  unusual  degree  of  piety 
and  mortification,  appearing  in  tattered  garments,  and 
interdicting  the  use  of  wine  and  music  and  every  gratifica- 
tion of  the  senses  His  fame  spread  rapidly  among  the 
mountain  tribes  of  Mahgreb,  and  the  ignorant  multitudo 
adopted  his  opinions  with  eager  zeal  His  followers  saluted 
him  as  the  Al-Mehedi  on  the  *28th  November  1121. 
Entering  the  city  of  Marocco,  this  new  prophet  foretold 
the  downfall  of  the  existing  dynasty,  and  mocked  the 
authority  of  the  reigning  prince  Ali-Ibn-Yussef.  Ali,  lulled 
in  security,  despised  his  predictions  as  the  mere  ravings  of 
a  fanatic ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  ho 
was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  banish  him  from  the  city. 
Mohammed  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  fortified  the 
town  of  Tinmal,  which  he  defended  against  every  assault 
of  his  enemies  (11 23).  His  retreat  became  the  rendezvous 
of  a  numerous  sect,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Almoahedt, 
or  Almohadcs,  and  asserted  that  they  alone  of  all  the 
Mussulmans  maintained  the  religion  of  Islam  in  its  original 
purity.  Many  Arab  and  Berber  tribes  acknowledged  him 
as  their  political  chief,  and  20,000  soldiers  rallied  around 
his  standard  Ali  only  perceived  the  error  he  had  com- 
mitted when  it  was  too  late :  his  armies,  at  each  encquntcr, 
were  panic-struck,  and  fled  Yet  notwithstanding  the 
great  success  of  the  Almohades",  the  vast  empire  of  the 
Almoravides  was  not  at  once'subdued:  and  Mohammed, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  reduce  the  city  of  Marocco, 
died  in  the  year  1130,  having  failed  to  rccomplish  tha 
object  of  his  ambition,  the  possession  of  a  throne  He 
was  succeeded  by  Abd-el-Mumen,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Emir-tl  Mumenin,  or  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  During 
the  thirty  years  that  he  reigned,  and  under  his  descendants 
Yussef  and  Yakub,  called  Almanzor-Billah,  the  dynasty  of 
the  Almohadcs  was  exceedingly  illustrious,  and  tho  arts 
flourished  greatly.   They  tendered  themselves  masters  nf 
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the  province!  of  Fej,  Marocco,  Tlcmeen,  Oran,  and  Tunis; 
and  parsing  into  Spain,  they  overran  Andalusia,  Valencia, 
and  s  part  of  Aragon  and  Portugal,  as  far  the  Ubro  on  one 
tide  and  the  Tagua  on  the  other.  But  this  va*t  empire 
was  not  of  long  continuance;  for  in  the  rear  1*12,  when 
the  Moslems  under  Mohammed  were  defeated  by  the 
Christian  princes  of  Spain  in  the  great  battle  of  Laa  Xavaa, 
near  Tolosa,  the  governors  of  the  aeveral  province*  took 
advantage  of  that  disaster  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and 
declared  themaelvea  independent — an  example  that  waa  the 
signal  for  a  general  revolt  The  dynasty  of  the  Almohadea 
became  extinct  in  Spain  in  the  year  1 257,  and  in  Africa  in 
1269.  The  last  Bovereign  of  this  race,  Abu  Dabua  Edria, 
who  had  with  difficulty  maintained  a  ahadow  of  power  in 
the  city  of  Marocco,  waa  assassinated  by  a  slave.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  dynaatie*  of  the  Hafsides,  the 
Mevanidea,  and  the  Merinidca.    See  Alhoravides. 

ALMON,  Jonx,  a  political  pamphleteer  and  publisher 
of  considerable  note,  was  born  at  Liverpool  about  1738. 
In  early  life  he  waa  apprentice  to  a  printer  in  his  native 
town,  and  he  subsequently  spent  two  years  at  sea.  He 
came  to  London  in  1758,  and  at  once  commenced  a  career 
which,  if  not  important  in  itself,  had  a  very  important 
influence  on  the  political  history  of  the  country.  The 
opposition,  hampered  and  harassed  by  the  government  to  an 
extent  that  threatened  the  total  suppression  of  independent 
opinion,  were  in  great  need  of  a  channel  of  communication 
with  the  public,  and  they  found  what  they  wanted  in 
Almon.  He  had  become  personally  known  to  the  leaders 
through  various  publications  of  his  own  which  had  a  great 
though  transient  popularity;  the  more  important  of  these 
being  The  Conduct  of  a  late  Noble  Commander  [Lord 
George  Sack ville]  Examined  (1759);  a  Review  of  the  Reign 
of  George  II,  published  on  the  death  of  that  monarch ;  a 
Review  of  Xr  Pdt's  Administration  (1761);  and  a  collec- 
tion of  letters  on  political  subjects.  The  review  of  Pitt's 
administration  passed  through  four  editions,  and  secured 
for  its  author  the  friendship  of  Lord  Temple,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated.  Being  thus  in  the  counsels  of  the  party, 
he  was  persuaded  in  1763  to  open  a  bookseller's  shop  in 
Piccadilly,  chiefly  for  the  publication  and  tale  of  political 
pamphlets.  As  he  generally  received  with  every  pamphlet 
a  sum  sufficient  to  secure  him  against  all  contingencies,  it 
cinnot  be  said  that  ho  acted  entirely  from  disinterested  or 
patriotic  motives.  At  the  same  time,  he  deserves  the  credit 
of  intrepidity;  and  it  cannot  bo  denied  that,  whether  he 
knew  tho  full  value  of  the  principle  for  which  he  was  con- 
tending or  not,  he  did  very  much  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  The  government  of  course  wero  not  unobservant 
of  Almon'j  proceedings,  and,  as  h  a  often  been  the  case, 
strengthened  his  influence  by  the  very  mcasuiej  they  took 
to  repress  it  In  1765  the  Attorney  -General  moved  to  have 
him  tried  for  tho  publication  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 
Juries  and  Libels,  but  the  prosecution  failed;  and  in  1770, 
for  merely  selling  a  copy  of  the  London  Museum  con- 
taining Junius's  celebrated  "Letter  to  the  King,"  he  waa 
sentenced  by  Lord  Mansfield  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  marks, 
and  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour.  It  was  this  trial 
that  called  forth  tho  letter  to  Lord  Mansfield,  one  of  the 
mwt  bitter  of  tho  Junius  series.  Almon  himself  published 
an  account  of  the  trial,  and  of  course  did  not  let  slip  the 
opiortunitv  of  icprinting  the  matter  that  had  been  the 
gionud  of  in'lictmeut,  but  no  further  proceedings  were 
taken  against  him.  lu  1774  Alnion  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  liis  Parliamentary  Register,  and  ho  also  issued 
an  abstract  of  the  debates  from  1742,  when  Chandler's 
Reports  ceased,  to  1774.  About  the  same  time,  having 
eaniod  a  compcteucy,  he  retired  to  Boxmoor  in  Hertford- 
shire, thnvtch  he  still  continued  to  write  on  political  subjects. 
He  afterward*  became  proprietor  of  the  General  Advertiser, 


in  the  management  of  which  he  lost  b-s  fortune,  sad  m 
declared  insolvent  To  these  calamities  was  added  ta 
imprisonment  for  libel  and  a  sentence  of  outlawry.  Beas- 
enabled  at  but  to  return  to  Boxmoor,  he  continued  {« 


some  years  a  career  of  undiminished  literary  activity.  Ha 
last  work,  a  Life  of  Wilkes,  in  five  volumes  (1805),  wis 
perhaps  his  worst,  being  entirely  wanting  in  proportion 
and  arrangement  He  died  on  the  12th  December  1805. 
A  complete  list  of  Almon'a  works,  most  of  which  appeared 
anonjmously,  is  given  in  Watt's  BibtiotAeea  RrUanmica. 
Though  their  literary  merit  ia  not  great  they  are  of  very 
considerable  value  to  the  student  of  the  political  history 
of  the  period.  t 

ALMOND.  This  is  the  fruit  of  Amygdalut  eommmis, 
a  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Roaacese,  sub-order 
Amygdaleas  or  Drupiferaj.  The  tree  appears  to  be  a  native 
of'  Asia,  Barbary,  and  Marocco;  but  it  has  been  extensively 
distributed  over  the  warm  temperate  region  of  the  Old 
World,  It  is  a  tree 
of  moderate  sue;  the 
leaves  are  oblong- 
lanceolate,  and  ser- 
rited  at  the  edges; 
and  the  flowers, 
which  appear  early  in 
spring,  are  of  a  pink 
colour.  The  fruit  is 
a  drupe,  having  a 
downy  outer  coat, 
called  the  epicarp, 
covering  a  tough 
portion  called  the 
mesocarp,  which  en- 
closes  the  reticulated 
hard  stony  shell  or 
eudocarp.  The  seed 
ia  the  kernel  which  ' 
ia  contained  within 
these  coverings.  The 

•  k.ll  .  Tin  Almond-Ire*  (S«"fii cvmmunui.  tb«  fn*  «f 

aneii-aimonas  ot  viae*  i»  »  dm?.  »**  »  t  mt«w*  rw 
tnde  consist  of  the    n««r«w  »o«i         u  c">*ni)7  truuuu*  a»- 

j      wu~"*        y"     mmi  <0«.  iim.ll;  tx.Ln*  M.  »«.  u,*»; 

endocarps  enclosing    xaab.  xru.  i>   Tk*  ««ri  tmt. 
the  seeds,   The  tree  "i  *■* 

_  ,     ipe**rt  to  b«  th«  nit.it  .  f  the  A 

grows  in  Sjna  and   au*w  u  tk.       •(  is«  frmiL 
Palestine;  and  is  referred  to  m  the  Bil>le  under  the  i 
of  {Shake  I,  meaning  "  hasten."  The  word  Lux,  which  < 
in  Genesis  xxx.  37,  and  which  has  been  translated  hi»L 
is  .supposed  to  be  another  name  for  the  almond.   In  Pales- 
tine the  tree  flowers  in  January,  and  this  hastening  of  the 
period  of  flowering  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Jeremiah  i 
11,  12,  where  the  Lord  asks  the  prophet,  "Whit  ser-t 
thou  1"  and  he  replies,  "The  rod  of  an  almond-trie;"  and 
the  Lord  says,  "  Thou  host  well  seen,  for  I  will  hasten  my 
word  to  perform  it"    In  Ecclesiaste*  xii.  5  it  is  said  the 
"  almond-tree  shall  flourish."  This  has  often  been  supposed 
to  refer  to  tho  resemblance  of  the  hoary  locks  of  oge  to 
tho  flowers  of  the  almond;  but  this  exposition  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts  of  tho  case,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers 
of  the  almond  are  not  white  but  pink.    The  passage  is 
moie  probably  intended  to  allude  to  the  hastening  or  rapid 
approach  of  old  ace.    The  application  of  Shakcd  or  haste* 
to  the  almond  is  similar  to  the  use  of  the  name  *'M*y" 
for  the  hawthorn,  which  usually  flowers  in  that  month  in 
Britain.    Tho  rod  of  Aaron,  mentioned  in  Numbers  xvii., 
was  taken  from  an  almond-tree;  and  the  Jews  still  carry 
rods  of  almond-blossom  to  the  synagogues  on  great  festival 
days.  The  fruit  of  the  almond  supplied  a  model  for  certain 
kinds  of  ornamental  carved  work^  (Exodus  xxv.  33,  34; 
xxxviL  19,  20>    Dr  Tristram  remarks:  "  The  blossom  of 
tho  almond  is  a  very  pale  pink,  but  where,  as  ia  the 
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orchards  near  Nablous  (Shechem),  the  peach  mid  almond 
trees  are  intermiaelcd,  the  almond  looks  white  by  com- 
parison. In  early  spring  it  forms  a  beautiful  feature  in  the 
landscape  there,  as  the  lowor  slopes  of  Geririm,  es  well  as 
the  valley,  are  studded  with  almonds  and  peaches,  in  Lively 
sontrast  with  the  deep  green  foliage  of  the  orange-trees, 
and  rivalling  an  apple  orchard  in  splendour  of  colour. 
There  are  also  many  wild  almond-tieee  on  Mount  Carujel 
The  tree  seldom  exceeds  12  to  16  fect  in  height"  Theie 
are  two  varieties  of  the  plant,  the  one  producing  sweet,  the 
other  bitter  almonds.  The  kernel  of  the  former  contains  a 
fixed  oil  and  emnlsin;  while  that  of  the  latter  has  in  addi- 
tion a  nitrogenous  substance  called  amygdalin,  which,  by 
combination  with  emulsin,  produces  a  volatile  oil  and.  pros- 
aic acid.  The  flowers  of  the  bitter  almond-tree  (Amygdalus 
rommunit,  variety  amara)  are  larger  and  whiter  than  those 
of  the  sweet  almond-tree  (AmygtLtlus  communit,  variety 
dulcit).  The  sweet  almond  is  bland  and  inodorous.  There 
are  numerous  commercial  varieties,  of  which  the  most 
esteemed  is  the  Jordan  almond,  imported  from  Malaga. 
Valentia  almonds  are  also  valued.  Frcih  sweet  almonds 
ore  nutritive  and  demulcent,  but  as  tho  outer  brown  skin 
or  episperm  sometimes  causes  irritation  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  they  are  blanched  by  removal  of  this  skin  when  used 
at  dessert.  When  bitter  almonds  are  pounded  in  water 
a  ratafia  odour  is  produced,  on  account  of  the  formation  of 
prussic  acid.  The  essential  oil  or  essence  of  almonds,  so 
much  employed  for  flavouring  dishes,  requires  to  be  used 
with  caution,  as  it  possesses  marked  poisonous  qualities. 
In  some  cases  the  oil,  even  when  taken  in  small  quantities, 
produces  nettle-rash.  The  import  of  sweet  almonds  into 
Britain  in  1870  amounted  to  30,189  cwt;  of  Litter  almonds, 
7618  cwt  Q 

ALMONDBTJRY,  an  extensive  parish  and  township  of 
Yorkshire  in  England,  lying  to  the  S.E.  of  Huddersfield. 
Aa  the  manufactures  of  Huddersficld  havo  increased, 
various  outlying  districts  have  been  built  on,  ao  that  the 
parish  of  Almondbury  now  includes  a  considerable  part  of 
that  important  and  flourishing  town.  The  parish  contains 
28,092  acre.  The  town  lies  on  the  river  Calder,  2  miles 
8.E.  of  Huddeisfield,  and  had  formerly  a  cathedral  and  a 
strong  castle.  By  some  writers  it  is  supposed  to  occupy 
tho  site  of  the  Roman  Camyoduntm  mentioned  by 
Antoninus;  but  whether  or  not,  the  place  can  boast  a 
Roman  origin— it  was  at  least  a  town  of  importance  in 
Saxon  times,  and  a  scat  of  the  kings  of  Northumbria  It 
has  a  free  grammar  school  founded  by  James  I.,  a  good 
church,  and  several  other  public  buildings.  The  inhabitants 
of  tho  town  and  parish  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  cloths,  and  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods. 
In  1871  the  population  of  tho  pariah  was  46,299;  of  tho 
township,  11,669. 

ALMONER,  in  its  primitive  sonre,  denotes  an  officer  in 
religious  houses,  to  whom  belonged  the  management  and 
distribution  of  the  alms  of  the  house.  By  the  ancient 
canons,  all  monasteries  wejo  to  spend  at  least  a  tenth 
part  of  their  income  in  alms  to  the  poor,  and  all  bishops 
»ere  required  to  keep  almoners. 

Loan  Almoner,  or  Loan  Hion  Axxionee  of  Englan:>, 
is  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  generally  a  bishop,  who  has  a 
light  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  deodanda  and  tho  goods  of  a 
fdo  <f*  k,  which  he  is  to  distribute  among  tho  poor.  He 
has  also,  by  virtue  of  an  ancient  custom,  the  power  of 
giving  the  first  dish  from  the  king's  table  to  whatever  poor 
person  ho  pleases,  or,  instead  of  it,  an  alms  in  money.  t 
See  Mauxday  Thursday. 

ALMORA,  the  principal  towu  in  the  British  dLtrict  of 
Kumaon,  within  the  Lieutenant-governorship  of.  the  North- 
Western  Provinces,  is  situated  in  29s  35'  N.  lat,  and  79s 
42'  E.  long.    Tho  town  is  built  on  the  erest  of  a  ridge  of 


the  HiniJlayas,  running  cant  and  west,  and  5337  feet  above 
sea-leveL  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  single  street,  about  SO 
feet  wide  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  closed  by  a 
rate  at  each  end.  A  few  detached  houses,  inhabited  by 
Europeans,  are  scattered  along  the  face  of  the  mountain 
below  the  town.  The  town  was  captured  by  the  Gurkhas 
in  1790,  who  constructed  a  fort  on  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  ridge.  Another  citadel,  Fort  Moira,  is  situated  on 
the  other  extremity  of  the  ridge.  Almora  is  also  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  British  victory  which  terminated  the 
war  with  Nepal  in  April  1815,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
evacuation  of  Kuiuaon  by  the  Gurkhas,  and  tho  annexa- 
tion of  the  province  by  the  British,  According  to  the 
census  of  1872,  the  town  containa  a  population  of  5900 
abula  It  has  been  constituted  a  municipality,  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  which  in  1871-72  is  returned  as  fol- 
lows : — Revenue — Receipts  from  octroi,  X29,  16a;  house- 
tax,  £2 11,  8a;  other  sources  of  income,  X30,  14a:  total, 
X271,  18a  Expenditure— Establishment,  including  cost 
of  collection,  police,  and  conservancy,  XI 82;  repairs,  X90, 
16a  ;  other  items,  X3,  16a  :  total,  £276,  12a 

ALMORA V1DES,  a  family  of  Mahometan  princes  who 
reigned  in  Africa  and  in  Spain  between  1073  and  1147 
a.d.  This  appellation  waa  derived  from  the  sect  of  AX- 
HoroJbttkun  (Dedicated  to  the  service  of  God),  which  arose 
about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  among  a  poor 
ignorant  tribe  of  Berbers  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
Atlas,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  tho  request 
of  a  sheik  of  Lamtouna,  who  had  acquired  some  taste  for 
learning  by  travelling  in  the  Ea  t,  Abdallah  ben-Yarim, 
an  Arabian  of  extraordinary  erudition,  consented  to  instruct 
'.he  people  in  the  truths  of  Islam.  The  enthusiasm  of 
Abdallah  cieated  a  like  zeal  in  the  hearts  of  his  ignorant 
hearers  ;  and  by  tho  energy  and  novelty  of  his  discourses 
he  so  inflamod  the  minds  of  his  disciples  that  thoy  com- 
pelled those  whom  persuasion  could  not  mo\e  to  embraco 
the  new  religion.  Thus  Abdallah  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  sect,  who  soon  began  to  regard  him  as 
their  leader  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  mattera  Under 
the  name  of  Almorabethun  or  Almoravides,  they  overran 
the  country  of  Para,  lying  between  the  desert  of  Sahara 
and  the  ancient  Getulia,  and  ultimately  extended  their 
conquests  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
frontiers  of  Nigritia  Abdallah  died  on  the  field  of  battle  in 
the  year  1058.  He  was  succeeded  by  Abu-Rclcr-Ibn-Omar, 
a  man  whose  abilities  were  scarcely  equal  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  In  1072  he 
waa  aupplanted  by  Yussef-Ibn-Tashfyn,  to  whom  he  bad 
entrusted  the  government  on  setting  out  for  Atlas  to 
quell  an  insurrection  of  the  Berbers.  Yusaef  completely 
established  the  Almoravide  power  in  Al-Magreb  in  1073. 
On  the  invitation  of  Mohammed  of  Seville,  he  crossed  to 
Algcciras  in  1086,  and  at  once  marched  agninrt  Alphonso 
VI,,  the  moat  powerful  prince  in  Christendom.  They  met  in 
the  plains  of  Zalaca  (23d  Oct  1086),  and  AJphonso  waa 
defeated  with  terrible  slaughter.  The  news  of  YusscfV 
success  induced  many  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain  to  enlist 
under  his  victorious  banner.  In  a  thiid  expedition  to 
Spain  (1091),  he  attacked  Mohammed,  and  after  a  protracted 
aicge  became  master  of  Seville.  This  conquest  was  followed 
by  the  subjugation  of  Almeria,  Denia,  Xativa,  and  Valen- 
cia The  acquisition  of  tho  Baieario  Isles  was  tho  com- 
pletion of  this  vast  em  piro,  »hich  extended  from  tho  Ebro 
and  the  Tagus  to  the  frontiora  of  Soudan.  Although 
I  Marocco  was  his  capital,  he  frequently  visited  his  Spanish 
dominions  ;  and  on  the  last  occasion,  having  assembled  the 
governors  of  the  province  at  Cordova,  he  appoiutod  Ali, 
tho  youngest  of  hii  sous,  aa  his  successor.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Marocco,  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
1106  aa,  (500  of  the  Hcgira),  after  a  reign  of  forty  year*, 
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Few  kings  havo  received  so  oobla  a  heritage  aa  that  to 
which  AH  succeeded.  The  first  Tears  of  his  reign  were 
prosperous,  though  disturbed  by  the  Almohadea,  who  were 
preparing  the  way  for  the  destruction  of  the  Ahnoravideet 
AIi  was  at  last  obliged  to  recall  from  Spain  his  son  Toshfyn, 
who  was  using  his  utmost  endeavours  to  oppose  tha  victo- 
rious career  of  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  surnamed  the  Fighter. 
But  the  valour  of  Toshfyn  was  of  little  avail  against  the 
rising  power  of  the  Almohadea:  disaster  followed  disaster; 
and  when,  in  1143,  ha  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  a 
moiety  of  the  kingdom  remained.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
received  succours  from  Spain,  tha  troops  from  that  soft 
climate  being  little  fitted  for  service  in  the  wild  regions  of 
Atlas.  Driven  from  Tlcmeccn,  he  sought  refuge  in  Oran  ; 
but  Abd-el-Mumen  appeared  before  its  walla,  and  by  threats 
so  intimidated  the  inhabitants  that  Tashfyn  was  compelled 
to  attempt  escape  on  horseback,  with  his  favourite  wife 
behind  him ;  but  being  closely  pursued,  he  urged  his  horse 
over  a  precipice,  and  with  his  wife  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
With  Tashfyn  expired  the  domination  of  the  Almoravidas  ; 
for  although  they  still  remained  in  possession  of  the  city 
of  Morocco,  their  power  was  completely  broken.  Ishak- 
Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Tashfyn,  was  taken  and  put  to  death 
at  Alcamr  in  1147,  on  the  surrender  of  Morocco  by 
treachery,  and  with  him  the  dynasty  of  the  Almoravides 
became  extinct  The  remnant  of  the  sect,  driven  from  Spain, 
took  refuge  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  but  it  was  finally  sup- 
pressed in  1208.  (For  the  history  of  the  Arabians  in  Spain, 
see  the  works  of  Cardonne,  Condi,  St  Hilaire,  D'Herbelot, 
Al-Makkari,  and  Dozy.) 

ALMQVIST,  Kant,  Johas  Lttdwio,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  figures  that  the  history  of  literature  con 
produce,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1793.  Ho  began  life 
under  highly  favourable  auspices  ;  but  becoming  tired  of  a 
university  career,  he  throw  up  tho  position  he  hold  in  the 
capital  to  lead  a  colony  of  friends  to  the  wilds  of  "Worm- 
land.  This  ideal  Scandinavian  life  soon  proved  a  failure ; 
Almqviat  found  the  pen  easier  to  wield  than  the  plough, 
and  ia  1829  we  find  him  onco  more  settled  in  Stockholm. 
Now  began  his  litorary  life;  and  after  bringing  out  several 
educational  works,  ho  made  himself  suddenly  famous  by  the 
publication  of  his  groat  novel,  Tht  Book  of  On  Thorn-Rot*. 
The  career  so  begun  developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity; 
few  writers  havo  equalled  Almqvist  in  productiveness  and 
versatility  ;  lyrical,  epic,  and  dramatio  poems  ;  romances ; 
lectures  ;  philosophical,  oestheticol,  wowkj  political,  and 
educational  treatises ;  works  of  religious  edification,  studies 
in  lexicography  and  history,  in  mathematics  and  philology, 
form  the  moat  prominent  of  his  countless  contributions  to 
modern  Swedish  literature.  So  excellent  waa  his  style, 
that  in  respect  he  been  considered  the  first  of 
Swedish  writers,  Hia  life  waa  as  varied  aa  hia  work. 
Unsettled,  unstable  in  all  his  doings,  he  passed  from  one 
lucrative  post  to  another,  at  last  subsisting  entirely  on  the 
proceeds  of  literary  and  journalistic  labour.  More  and  more 
vehemently  he  espoused  the  cause  of  socialism  in  his 
brilliant  novels  and  pamphlets  ;  friends  were  beginning  to 
leave  him,  foes  beginning  to  triumph,  when  suddenly  all 
minor  criticism  waa  silenced  by  the  astounding  newa  that 
Almqvist,  convicted  of  forgery  and  charged  with  murder, 
had  fled  from  Sweden.  This  occurrod  in  1851.  For  many 
years  no  more  was  heard  of  him ;  but  it  ia  now  known 
that  he  went  over  to  America,  and  settlod  at  St  Louis. 
During  a  journey  in  Texas  he  waa  robbed  of  all  his  manu- 
scripts, among  which  are  said  to  have  been  several 
unprinted  novels.  He  appealed  in  person  to  President 
L.acoln,  but  the  robbers  could  not  be  traced.  In  18G5 
he  returned  to  Europe,  and  his  strange  and  sinister 
existence  come  to  a  close  at  Bremen  on  the  26tb 
of   September   1866.     It  is  by  his 


doubtedly  tho  best  in  Swedish,  that  his  literary  fasts  t2 
mainly  be  supported ;  but  his  singular  history  will  stars 
point  him  out  as  a  remarkable  figure  even  when  his  worb 
are  no  longer  read.  He  was  another  Eugene  Aram,  bat  d 
greater  genius,  and  so  far  more  successful  that  he  escaped 
the  judicial  penalty  of  his  crimes.  (*>  w.  a.) 

ALMUQ  or  ALOUM  TREE.  The  Hebrew  words 
Alm-u  jjim  or  Alpummim  are  translated  A! mug  or  Algon 
trees  in  our  version  of  tho  Bible  (see  1  Kings  x.  11, 12; 
2  Chron.  il  8,  and  ix.  10,  11).  The  wood  of  tho  tree  ma 
very  precious,  and  waa  brought  from  Ophir  (probably  ecu 
part  of  India),  along  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  Ij 
Hiram,  and  was  used  in  the  formation  of  pillars  for  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  king's  house ;  also  for  tie 
inlaying  of  stairs,  as  well  as  for  harps  and  psalteries.  It  a 
probably  the  red  sandal-wood  of  India  (PUrocorpvi  atsi* 
iinvt).  This  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Leguminosa, 
sub-order  Fapilionacess.  The  wood  ia  hard,  heavy,  does' 
grained,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour.  It  is  different  from  tlx 
white  fragrant  aandal-wood,  which  ia  the  produce  of  So- 
la/was  album,  a  tree  belonging  to  a  distinct  natural  order. 

ALMUNECAR,  a  small  seaport  town  of  Spain,  in  tee 
province  of  Granada,  about  33  miles  south  of  the  towa  of 
that  name  It  is  a  place  of  Moorish  origin,  and  is  toler- 
ably well  built  The  harbour  is  fit  for  small  vessels  only, 
and  is  much  exposed  to  gales  from  the  east  Bugs.', 
cotton,  and  fruits  are  the  chief  produces  of  Almunccar  and 
the  surrounding  country,  which  is  naturally  very  f , 
but  the  trade  is  small  compared  with  that  of  former  tunes. 
Population,  5000. 

ALNWICK,  the  county  town  of  Northumberland,  k 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Alne,  310  miles  >'. 
of  London,  34  N.  of  Newcastle,  and  29  8.  of  Berwick. 
There  are  remains  of  the  old  wall  <vrhich  surrounded  ths 
town,  and  one  of  the  four  gates  still  exists;  but  most  of  the 
houses  aro  comparatively  modem,  and  are  laid  out  in  well- 
paved  spacious  b  tree  to.    In  the  market-place  there  is  s 
largo  town-hall,  and  a  handsome  building  containing  aa 
assembly-room  and  a .  reading-room.    Bosidca  the  parish 
church,  Alnwick  possesses  a  beautiful  district  church,  s 
Roman  Catholio  chapel,  and  several  Protestant  disaeatiaj 
places  of  worship.    The  chief  employments  are  brewior, 
tanning   and  brickmaking,  but  these  manufactures  an 
here  of  little  importance.    A  small  export  trade  ia  carried 
on  through  Alnmouth  in  corn,  pork,  and  eggs,  sad  s 
market  ia  held  every  Saturday  chiefly  for  these  article*. 
The  local  government  consists  of  a  bailiff,  nominated  by  the 
Duke  of  North  umbo  aland,  and  twenty-four  common  eom- 
cilmen,  four  of  whom  are  elected  annually  aa  chamber  hunt; 
the  councilman  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  body  from  the 
freemen,  who  usually  are  about  300  in  number.  Tin 
ceremony  of  making  freemen  ia  of  a  very  peculiar  kiad. 
The  candidates,  mounted  on  horaeback,  assemble  ia  the 
market-place  very  early  in  the  morning  of  St  Mark's  day— 
the  25th  April— clad  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  with 
swords  by  their  sides,  and  attended  by  the  bailiS  rtd 
chamberlains,  who  are  mounted  and  armed  in  the  sice 
manner.    From  the  market-place  they  proceed,  with  music 
playing  before  thorn,  to  a  large  pool  called  Freeman  t  Wdi, 
where  they  dismount  and  draw  up  in  a  body  at  some  die 
tone*  from  the  water,  and,  on  a  given  signal  from  the 
bailiff,  rush  into  the  pool,  and  scramble  through  the  mod 
as  fast  as  they  can.    Aa  the  wator  ia  generally  very  foci 
thoy  come  out  in  a  dirty  condition;  but  they  put  on  dn 
clothes,  remount  their  horses,  and  ride  at  full  gallop  rousu 
the  boundaries  of  the  town.    According  to  tradition,  th» 
observance  of  this  custom  waa  enjoined  by  King  John  t* 
punish  the  inhabitants  for  their  carelessness,  the  kin; 
having,  it  ia  said,  lost  his  way,  and  been  bemired  ia  a  bog. 
from  their  neglect  of  the  roads  near  the  towa   Te  th. 
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north  vert  of  the  town  »  Alnwick  Cattle,  which  hea 
belonged  to  the  Northumberland  family  eince  1310,  In 
early  timea  thia  fortress  was  an  important  defence  against 
the  Scotch,  and  was  besieged  by  them  on  several  occasions, 
moat  memorably  in  1093,  when  Malcolm  Canmore  and  his 
son  Edward  were  akin  under  its  walls;  and  in  1174,  when 
William  the  Lion  waa  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  permitted  to  fall  into  decay,  but  it  has 
recently  been  restored,  and  to  some  extent  remodelled,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  moat  magnificent  specimens  of  a  baronial 
residence  in  England.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  and 
contain  the  remains  of  two  abbeys,  Alnwick  and  Hulme. 
The  population  of  Alnwick  in  1871  was  5822. 

ALOE  Aloes  ia  a  medicinal  substance  used  as  a 
purgative,  and  produced  from  various  species  of  aloe,  such 
as  A.  rpicata,  vulgaru,  tocotriaa,  indica,  and  purpuraiceru, 
all  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Luiaoesa.  SeTeral  kinds 
of  aloes  are  distinguished  in  commerce— -Barbadoee,  soco- 
trine,  hepatic,  Indian,  and  Cape  aloes.  The  first  two  are 
those  commonly  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  Aloes  is  the 
inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  When  the 
leaves  are  cut  the  juice  flows  out,  and  ia  collected  and 
evaporated.  After  the  juice  has  been  obtained,  the  leaves 
are  sometimes  boiled,  so  as  to  yield  an  inferior  kind  of 
aloes.  The  active  principle  is  called  aloein.  Aloes  Is  used 
in  the  form  of  extract,  pill,  tincture,  and  wine.  It  is 
irritant,  and  requires  to  be  used  with  caution. 

The  plant  called  American  aloe  belongs  to  a  different 
order,  via.,  AmaryllidaoesjL  The  plant  is  called  Agave 
Americana.  The  juice  of  the  plant,  taken  immediately 
before  flowering,  ia  used  in  America  for  the  manufacture 
of  an  intoxicating  beverage.  In  Ecuador  the  spongy 
substance  of  the  flower  stem  is  used  instead  of  tinder,  and 
in  tho  schools  the  green  leaves  serve  ss  paper.  A  punish- 
ment among  the  Aztecs  was  introducing  the  spiny  points 
of  the  leaves  into  the  skin.  The  plant  often  delays  flower- 
ing for  many  years,  and  then  pushes  up  a  flowering  stalk 
with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  or  even 
2  feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  fibrous  matter  procured 
from  the  agave  by  maceration  supplies  pita  flax. 

The  aloes,  or  lign  aloes  of  the  Bible  (Numb.  xxrr.  6,  and 
Psalm  xlv.  8)  ia  quite  different  from  the  medicinal  aloes. 
The  Hebrew  words  ahalxm  and  ahaloth,  and  the  Greek 
word  aloe,  are  rendered  aloes  in  our  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  substance  ia  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
fragrant  wood  of  Aqvilaria  AgaUodmm,  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Aquilaxiacesa.  There  are,  however, 
considerable  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  view,  more 
especially  as  the  tree  is  a  native  of  Cochin  China,  Silhet, 
and  Northern  India,  and  ia  not  found  in  Chaldea  or  Syria. 
From  the  allusion  made  to  the  trees  of  lign  aloes  by  Balaam, 
it  seems  probable  that  they  were  known  ss  growing  ia 
Syria.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  tho  precious 
fragrant  substance  called  aloes,  and  mentioned  in  Scripture 
along  with  cinnamon,  cassia,  myrrh,  and  spices,  may  have 
been  brought  from  India.  As  a  perfume  it  is  noted  in 
Psalm  xlv.  8;  Frov.  vii.  17;  Song  of  SoL  ir.  14.  Tho 
use  of  sloes  in  perfuming  the  coverings  of  the  dead  is 
referred  to  in  John  xix.  39,  40. 

ALOIDJ2,  or  Aloiace,  the  designation  of  Otus  and 
Ephialtes,  sons  of  Poseidon  by  Iphimedea,  wife  of  Aloeua. 
They  are  celebrated  for  their  extraordinary  stature,  being 
27  cubits  in  height  and  9  in  breadth  when  only  nine  years 
old.  The  story  of  their  piling  Pelion  upon  Ossa  in  their 
war  with  the  Olympian  gods  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
tje  early  Greek  myths.  According  to  Homer's  account, 
they  were  destroyed  by  Apollo  ere  their  beards  began  to 
grow.    (Ody$*ey,  xL  305;  Iliad,  v.  385.) 

ALOMPRA,  Alouko  Phousa,  founder  of  the  reigning 
dynasty  in  Burmah,  was  horn  in  1711  at  Monchaboo,  a 


small  village  00  miles  north-west  of  A  vs.  Of  humble 
origin,  he  had  risen  to  be  chief  of  his  native  village  when 
the  invasion  of  Birmah  by  the  king  of  Pegu  in  1753  gave 
him»the  opportunity  of  attaining  to  the  highest  distinction. 
The  whole  country  had  tamely  submitted  to  the  invader, 
and  the  leading  chiefs  had  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance. 
Alompra,  however,  with  a  more  independent  spirit,  not 
only  contrived  to  regain  possession  of  his  village,  but  was 
able  to  defeat  a  body  of  Peguan  troops  that  had  been  sent 
to  punish  him.  Upon  this  the  Birmese,  to  the  number  of 
a  thousand,  rallied  to  his  standard,  and  marched  with  him 
n  Ave,  which  was  recovered  from  the  invaders  before 
close  of  1753.  For  several  years  he  prosecuted  the 
war  with  uniform  success.  In  1754  the  Peguans,  to 
avenge  themselves  for  a  severe  defeat  at  Keouin-nuoum, 
slew  the  king  of  Birmah,  who  was  their  prisoner.  Tho  son 
of  the  latter  claimed  the  throne,  and  was  supported  by  the 
tribe  of  Quois;  but  Alompra  resisted,  being  determined  to 
maintain  his  own  supremacy.  In  1755  Alompra  founded 
the  city  of  Rangoon.  In  1757  he  had  established  his 
position  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  the 
East  by  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Pegu.  Ere  a  year 
elapsed  the  Peguans  revolted-  but  Alompra,  with  his  usual 
promptitude,  at  once  quelled  the  insurrection.  The  Euro- 
peans were  suspected  of  having  instigated- the  rising,  and 
the  massacre  of  the  English  at  Negrais  in  October  1759  is 
supposed  to  have  been  approved  by  Alompra  after  tho  event, 
though  there  ia  no  evidence  that  he  ordered  it  Against 
the  Siamese,  who  were  also  suspected  of  having  abetted 
the  Peguan  rebels,  he  proceeded  more  openly  and  severely. 
Entering  their  territory,  he  was  just  about  to  invest  the 
capital  when  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  which  proved 
fatal  on  the  15th  May  1760.  Alompra  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  figures  in  modern  Oriental  history. 
To  undoubted  military  genius  he  added  considerable  poli- 
tical sagacity,  and  he  deserves  particular  credit  for  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice.  His 
cruelty  and  deoeitfulness  are  faults  common  to  all  Eastern 
despots. 

A  LOST,  or  Aaxbt,  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  about  midway 
between  Ghent  and  Brussels.  The  Bender,  a  navigable 
tributary  of  the  Scheldt,  passes  through  the  town,  which  is 
a  clean,  well-built  place,  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  five 
gates.  The  church  of  St  Martin,  a  fine  edifice,  although 
unfinished,  contains  a  celebrated  picture  by  Rubens,  "  St 
Roche  Praying  for  tho  Cessation  of  the  Plague."  Among 
the  other  public  buildings  .are  a  town-hall,  which  was 
founded  about  1200  A.D.,  a  college,  and  an  hospital  The 
trade  is  extensive,  chiefly  in  corn,  oil,  hops,  and  beer;  and 
there  are  linen,  lace,  and  cotton  manufactories,  and  Iron 
foundries  of  considerable  importance.  Aloat  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  imperial  Flanders.  The  French  under 
Turenne  took  it  in  1667,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it 
after  the  battle  of  Ramillies  in  1706.    Population,  19,000. 

ALPACA  is  a  name  applied  generally  to  several, allied 
South  American  wool-bearing  animals,  but  more  properly 
restricted  to  one  of  tho  species.  It  is  further  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  wool  obtained  from  these  animals,  and  the 
woven  textures  manufactured  from  the  wool  are  also  known 
as  alpacas.  The  alpacas  or  llamas  are  natives  of  the  lofty 
table-lands  and  mountain  range  of  the  Andes  in  Peru  and 
Chili,  and  in  that  region  of  the  globe  they  long  occupied  the 
position  held  in  the  Old  World  by  their  congeners  of 
larger  size,  the  camels.  To  the  ancient  Peruvians  the  llamas 
were  the  only  available  bcaate  of  burden  and  wool-bearing 
creatures,  just  as  to  the  present  day  the  camel  is  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Asiatic  deserts.  The  camel  (Camel  tu)  and  the  llama 
(AmcAeitia)  form  the  two  existing  genera  of  the- family 
CamelidsB;  and  thus  in  s  zoological  sense  also  the  one 
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represents  the  other  in  different  regions  of  the  earth.  A 
great  deal  of  doubt  and  confusion  has  existed  as  to  the 
number  of  species  into  which  the  Hamas  can  be  divided — a 
very  common  occurrence  in  dealing  with  domesticated  or 
semi-domesticated  creatures.  Most  authorities  now,  how- 
ever, agree  in  regarding  them  as  separable  into  four 
species,  following  the  classification  of  Von  Tschudi,  who 
has  given  much  careful  consideration  to  the  subject.  The 
species,  according  to  that  naturalist,  are  the  llama  (Avchmia 
lama),  the  huanaco  or  guanaco  (A.  kuanaco),  the  alpaca  or 
paco  (A.  pace),  and  the  vicugna  (A.  vievtuta.)  The  two 
first-named  species  are.  or  rather  were,  more  valued  as 
beasts  of  burden,  and  for  their  flesh,  than  as  sources  of 
wool,  being  able  to  bear  from  120  to  150  lb  burden  over 
long  distances  daily.  The  guanaco  attains  a  size  not  much 
less  than  our  red  deer;  and  ia  the  largest  and  most  widely 
spread  of  all  the  species,  being  found  from  the  equator 
southward  to  Patagonia,  The  llama  is  next  in  size,  but 
its  habitat  is  limited  to  the  loftier  mountains  of  North 
Peru.  Although  both  species  yield  a  serviceable  quality  of 
wool,  which  is  used  by  the  Peruvians  and  found  in  com- 
merce, it  is  chiefly  to  the  alpaca  we  owe  tho  supply  of 
wool  imported  into  this  covntry  under  that  name.  The 
alpaca  is  considerably  smaller  than  either  the  llama  or  the 
guanaco,  but  in  general  outline  all  the  species  resemble 
each  other.  In  its  native  condition  the  alpaca  ranges 
between  10°  and  20"  S.  lat,  from  tho  centre  of  Pent  into 
Bolivia,  not  coming  lower  down  in  vertical  distribution 
than  between  8000  and  9000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
At  and  above  these  heights  it  uvea  in  herds  in  a  semi- 
domesticated  condition,  being  only  driven  into  the  villages 
to  be  shorn.  The  wool,  which  varies  in  length  from  2  to 
6  inche-,  is  of  a  very  lustrous  and  fine  quality,  and  is 
mostly  white,  black,  or  gray,  shades  of  brown  or  fawn 
1  eing  rarer.  The  vicuroa  is  a  much  rarer  animal  than 
the  alpaca,  being  found  sparsely  scattered  from  Ecuador, 
throughout  Peru,  into  Bolivia,  but  seldom  descending 
under  13,000  feet  above  tho  sea-leveL  It  is  about  the 
some  size  as  the  alpaca,  and  yields  an  exceedingly  delicate 
wool,  varying  in  colour  from  a  reddish  yellow  to  a  dull 
white.  It  is  usually  worth  about  twice  as  much  as 
alpaca,  and  is  greatly  valued  for  fine  felts. 

There  is  evidence  of  theso  animals  having  been  held 
domesticated  and  used  for  their  wool  in  their  native  regions 
from  remote  antiquity.  Remains  of  clothing  made  from 
alpaca  wools  have  been  found  in  the  graves  of  the  Incas; 
and  when,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  Europeans 
first  visited  Peru,  these  animals  formed  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  natives,  being  the  carriers  of  their  commerce  as  well  as 
the  main  source  of  their  food  and  clothing.  Small  quan- 
tities of  the  wool  were  occasionally  met  with  in  English  com- 
merce; but  it  was  not  till  1836  that  it  became  established 
as  a  regular  trading  commodity  with  Europe.  In  that  year 
Mr  (uow  Sir}  Titus  Salt,  a  wool-broker  and  manufacturer 
in  Bradford,  purchased  a  quantity  he  met  with  in  a  Liver- 
pool warehouse  at  8d  per  lb,  and  set  himself  to  discover 
its  capabilities.  The  amount  and  manner  of  his  success 
will  be  described  in  the  articles  Wool  and  Worsted 
Maslfactures;  it  need  only  be  remarked  here  that  his 
experiments  have  resulted  in  making  alpaca  a  staple  second 
in  importance  to  wool,  and  so  creating  an  industry  of 
great  and  rapidly  increasing  dimensions.  The  success  of 
his  experiments  led  to  tho  erection  of  his  great  manu- 
facturing establishment  of  Saltaire,  in  which  upwards  of 
3000  hands  are  employed  in  the  alpaca  manufacture.  The 
quantity  of  alpaca  imported  into  England  from  1836 — the 
year  of  Sir  Titus  Salt's  first  experimental  purchase — to 
1840,  averaged  560,800  lb  yearly,  which  sold  at  about 
lOd  per  tb.  In  1852  the  imports  had  risen  Is  2,186,480 
Ik  and  the  price  advanced  to  2a  6&  per  Jb.    In  1864  the 


imports  amounted  to  2,664.027  lb,  and  in  1872  they 
3,878,739  lb;  the  value  of  average  qualities  being  from 
2a  64  to  2s.  lOd  per  lb.  The  introduction  of  the  varioM 
species  of  llama  into  Eulopo  has  been  frequently  urged. 
Geoffrey  St  Hilaire  and  other  French  naturalists  baring 
specially  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  their  introduction 
into  France,  and  at  one  time  a  herd  existed  in  the 
Pyrenees;  but  In  Europe  the  creatures  must  be  still  re 
garded  as  curiosities  of  zoological  collections.  In  1859 
systematic  and  costly  attempts  were  made  to  acclimatise 
the  alpaca  in  our  Australian  colonies  by  Mr  Ledger,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  devoted  many  years  to  observation  of  tbe 
conditions  of  life  of  the  animal.  At  first  the  experiment 
presented  most  encouraging  prospects;  tho  herds  continued 
healthy  and  increased  in  numbers ;  but  gradually  the  subtle 
influences  of  tho  loss  of  their  native  mountain  climate 
became  apparent. — the  creatures  drooped,  their  numbers 
dwindled,  and  for  tho  present  tho  undertaking  must  be 
regarded  as  a  complete  failure. 

ALP  ARSLAN  or  AXAN,  Mohammed  Bex  Daocd.  the 
second  sultan  of  the  dynasty  of  Scljuk,  ui  Persia,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Scljuk,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  He  «u 
born  in  the  year  1029  A.D.,  42-1  of  the  Hcgira.  He  assumed 
the  name  of  Mohammed  when  he  embraced  tho  Mussulman 
faith;  and  on  account  of  his  military  prowess  he  obtained 
the  surname  Alp  Ardan,  which  signifies  "  a  vaiiant  lion.' 
Ho  succeeded  his  father  Daoud  as  ruler  of  Khorassan  in 
1059,  and  his  uncle  Togrul  Bey  as  sultan  of  Oran  in  1063, 
and  thus  became  sola  monarch  of  Persia,  irom  the  river 
Oxus  to  the  Tigris.  In  consolidating  his  empire  and  sub- 
duing contending  factions  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Xiiara- 
al-Mulk,  his  viz.«r,  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
in  early  Mahometan  history.  Peace  and  security  being 
established  in  bis  dominions,  he  convoked  an  assembly  of 
the  states,  and  declared  his  son  Malik  Shah  his  heir  and 
successor.  With  the  hope  of  acquiring  immense  booty  in 
the  rich  temple  of  St  Basil  in  Ctesarea,  the  capital  f 
Cappadocia,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  entered  and  plundered 
that  city.  He  then  marched  into  Armenia  and  Georgia, 
which,  in  the  year  1064,  he  finally  subdued.  To  punish 
the  Georgians  for  the  bravo  defence  which  they  had  made, 
and  as  a  badge  of  their  humiliating  condition,  the  conqueror 
obliged  them  to  wear  at  their  ears  horse-ehoea  of  iron.  In 
the  year  1068  Alp  Arelan  invaded  the  Roman  empire, 
the  seat  of  wiich  was  then  at  Constantinople.  The  Emperor 
Romanua  Diogenes,  assuming  the  command  in  person, 
met  the  invaders  in  Cilicla.  In  three  several  campaign! 
his  arms  were  victorious,  and  the  Turks  were  forced  to 
retreat  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  the  fourth  he  advanced 
with  an  army  of  100,000  men  into  the  Armenian  territory, 
for  the  relief  of  that  country.  Here  ho  was  met  by  Alp 
Arelan;  and  the  sultan  having  proposed  terms  of  peace, 
which  were  insultingly  rejected  by  the  emperor,  a  bloody 
and  decisive  engagement  took  place  near  Malazkurd,  is 
which  the  Greeks,  after  a  terrible  slaughter,  were  totally 
routed  Romanua  was  taken  prisoner  and  conducted  into 
the  presence  of  Alp  Anion,  who  treated  him  with  a  nobis 
generosity.  A  ransom  of  a  million  and  an  annual  tribute  of 
3000  pieces  of  gold,  an  intermarriage  between  the  families, 
and  the  deliverance  of  all  the  captive  Mussulmans  in  tt< 
power  of  the  Greeks,  having  been  agreed  to  as  the  terms 
of  peace  and  the  liberty  of  the  emperor,  Roman  us  was 
dismissed,  loaded  with  presents  and  respectfully  attended 
by  a  military  guard  He  was  unable,  however,  to  fulfil 
tho  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  tho  war  was  accordingly 
renewed  At  this  time  tho  dominion  of  Alp  Araiaa 
extended  over  the  fairest  part  of  Asia:  1200  prin<-ei  or 
sons  of  princes  surrounded  his  throne,  and  200,000  soldiers 
w:re  ready  to  execute  his  commands.    Ho  not 
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hie  purpose  of  attempting  the  o.  aqucst  of  Turkestan,  the 
original  scat  of  his  ancestors  After  great  preparations 
for  the  expedition,  he  marched  with  a  powerful  army,  'and 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  Before  he  could  pass 
the  river  with  safety,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  possession 
of  some  fortresses  in  its  vicinity,  one  of  which  was  for 
seTeraT  days  vigorously  defended  by  the  governor,  Yussuf 
Kothual,  a  Kharizmian.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  sur- 
render, and  was  carried  a  prisoner  before  the  sultan. 
Being  condemned  to  suffer  a  cruel  death,  Yussuf  became 
incensed,  rushed  upon  the  sultan,  and  stabbed  him 
in  the  breast  The  wound  proved  mortal,  and  Alp  Arslan 
expired  a  few  hours  after  he  received  it,  on  the  15th  Dec 
1072. 

ALPES,  the  name  of  three  departments  in  the  south- 
ei«t  of  France, — Bnuct  Alpa,  Mania  Alpm,  and  Alpet 
Maritime*. 

BxssE3  Alpes  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department 
of  Hautes  Alpes;  on  the  £.  by  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and 
the  department  of  Alpes  Maritimes;  on  the  S.  by  the 
departments  of  Var  and  Bouchcs  du  Rhone;  and  on  the 
W.  by  those  of  Vaucluse  and  Dr&me.  It  extends  at  the 
widest  points  90  miles  from  N.E  to  S.W.,  and  70  from 
R  to  W.,  and  contains  an  area  of  2680  square  miles.  Its 
surface  is  mountainous,  especially  on  the  north-east,  where 
offshoots  of  the  Maritime  Alps  penetrate  into  the  country, 
rixing  near  the  river  Ubaye  to  an  elevation  of  over 
9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  south-eastern  corner,  which  is  drained  by 
the  Var,  the  whole  department  is  in  the  basin  of  the 
Durance,  which  for  a  considerable  distance  separates 
Basses  from  Hautes  Alpes,  but  eventually  strikes  south- 
ward through  the  former.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Bnech  and  the  Jabron  on  the  right,  and  the  Ubaye,  the 
Bleoue,  tbe  Asse,  and  the  Yerdon  on  the  left  The  climate 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  north  is  cold  and 
variable.  The  soil  there  is  poor,  but  it  is  cultivated  with 
great  industry  —  producing  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
and  timber.  In  the  south  and  south-west,  however,  where 
the  country  is  comparatively  flat  the  temperature  is  milder 
and  the  soil  more  fertile;  here  plums,  almonds,  apricots, 
peaches,  and  other  fruits  are  produced  in  large  quantities, 
as  well  as  wine  of  an  excellent  description,  chiefly  for  home 
consumption.  Considerable  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  pigs  are  reared  in  the  Basses  Alpes,  besides  which 
many  flocks  of  sheep,  from  Var  and  Bouches  du  Rhone, 
are  pastured  during  summer  in  the  upper  valleys  of  tho 
department  Game  is  abundant  There  are  mines  of  lead 
and  other  metals  of  some  value.  The  manufactures  are 
few  and  of  little  importance,  the  chief  being  leather, 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  cutlery,  earthenware,  and  paper. 
Basses  Alpes,  one  of  the  departments  formed  out  of  ancient 
Provence,  is  divided  into  five  arrondissementa — Digne.in  the 
centre;  Barcelonnette  and  Castellane,  on  the  east;  Sisteron 
and  Forcalquier  on  the  west;  which  together  contain  30 
cantons  and  251  communes.  Digne  is  the  capital  and 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  is  co-extensive  with  the 
department;  and  among  the  other  towns  are  Barcelonnette, 
Castellane,  Sisteron,  Forcalquier,  and  Manosque.  Popu- 
lation (1871),  139,332. 

Hautes  Alpes  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the*  depart- 
ments of  Isere  and  Savoir;  on  the  E,  by  tho  kingdom 
of  Italy;  on  tho  S.  by  the  department  of  Alpes  Basses; 
and  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Drdme.  It  extends  nearly  80 
miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  contains  an  area  of  2158 
square  miles.  Its  surface  is  very  mountainous,  being  tra- 
versed in  all  directions  by  the  Cottian  and  Dauphine  Alps, 
which,  in  Mont  Pelvouz  and  other  peaks,  rise  to  an  eleva- 


tion of  about  13,000  feet  above  the  tea,  the  highest  sum- 
mits in  France.  The  Drac,  flowing  northwards  into  the 
Isere,  and  the  Durance,  with  its  tributaries  the  Guil  tnd 
the  Buech,  axe  the  chief  rivers  of  Hautes  Alpes.  The 
climate  is  cold  in  winter,  and  in  summer  variable ;  the  soil 
is  barren,  yielding  only  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  rye,  and 
timber,  except  in  a  few  favoured  valleya,  where  wine  of 
a  fair  quality  and  fruits  of  various  kinds  are  produced. 
Large  numbers  of  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals  are 
reared  or  pastured  in  the  department  Game,  both  large 
and  small,  is  found  in  great  abundance.  The  mines 
produce  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals.  There  are 
no  manufactures  of  any  commercial  importance,  although 
some  leather,  coarse  woollen  cloth,  hats,  woodwork,  and 
iron  wares  are  made.  Hautes  Alpes,  a  part  of  the  old 
province  of  Dauphine,  is  divided  into  three  arrondisse- 
menta: Gap  on  the  west,  Embrun  on  the  south-east,  and 
Briancon  on  the  north-east,  with  24  cantons  and  89  com- 
munes. The  capital  is  Gap,  the  seat  of  the  bishop  ;  Em- 
brun and  Briancon  being  the  only  other  towns  of  any  size. 
Population,  118,898. 

Alpes  Mabjtimes,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Basses  Alpes 
and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  also  forms  its  boundary 
on  the  E;  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  on 
the  W.  by  Var  and  Basses  Alpes.  It  extends  at  the 
widest  points  55  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  50  from  E  to 
W. ;  and  contains  an  area  of  1517  square  miles.  The 
surface  of  this  department,  like  that  of  the  two  former,  is 
more  or  less  mountainous,  branches  of  the  Maritimes  Alpes 
covering  the  greater  part  of  the  territory.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Roya,  the  Paillon,  the  Var  (with  its  tributaries  the 
Tinea  and  the  Esteron),  the  Loup,  and  the  Siagne.  The 
climate  is  on  the  whole  warm  and  gentle,  except  among 
the  higher  mountains;  while  the  mildness  of  the  tempera- 
ture along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  has  made  that 
portion  of  the  department  a  favourite  resort  for  invalids. 
The  upper  valleys  and  mountain  slopes  are  chiefly  devoted 
to  pasture  for  sheep,  being  ill-suited  for  cultivation,  although 
a  little  barley  and  maize  is  grown ;  the  richer  districts  of  the 
south  produce  fruits  of  various  kinds,  tobacco,  honey,  and 
flowers,  used  in  the  making  of  perfumes.  The  other  manu- 
factures are  of  dried  fruits,  olive-oil,  preserved  anchovies 
and  sardines,  silk,  soap,  and  paper.  Alpes  Maritimes  is 
divided  into  three  arrondissements — Grasse  and  Nice  on 
the  south,  and  Puget  The  mere  on  the  north,  containing 
25  cantons  and  146  communes.  The  arrondissements  of 
Nice  and  Puget  Theniers  constitute  the  bishopric  of  Nice  ; 
Grasse  belongs  to  that  of  Frejus.  Nice  is  the  capital;  and 
among  the  other  towns  are  Mentone,  Yillafranche,  Grasse, 
Antibes,  Cannes,  and  Puget  Thlniers.  The  Marseilles, 
Nice,  and  Ventimille  railway,  skirting  the  coast,  connects 
Cannes,  Antibes,  Nice,  and  Mentone,  and  joins  an  Italian 
line  which  affords  direct  railway  communication  with 
Genoa.  The  department  of  Alpes  Maritimes  was  formed 
in  1860  from  the  territory  of  Nice,  which  had  been  ceded 
to  France,  together  with  Mentone  and  Roccabruna,  pur- 
chased from  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  and  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Grasse,  transferred  from  Var.  It  had  a  popula- 
tion of  119,037  in  1871. 

ALPHA  and  OMEGA  (A  and  O),  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  frequently  employed  to 
symbolise  the  idea  of  completeness  or  infinity.  They  are 
used  as  a  designation  of  himself  by  the  speaker  in  Rev.  L 
8;  xxi.  6;  xiii  13.  In  the  last  passage  the  speaker  is 
undoubtedly  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  symbolism  of  the  early 
church  A  and  O,  combined  with  a  cross  or  with  the  mono- 
gram of  Xpurrot,  represented  Christianity,  or,  more  speci- 
fically, faith  is  the  divinity  of  Christ  — 1 
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BT  an  alphabet  we  mean  a  litt  of  symbols  which  repre- 
sent conventionally  to  the  eye  the  sounds  which  are 
heard  in  the  speech  of  a  nation.  An  alphabet  will 
therefore  be  perfect  if  the  number  of  its  symbols  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  number  of  simple  sounds  which  are 
commonly  distinguishable  in  the  spoken  language.  But 
this  perfection  has  probably  never  yet  been  reached :  all 
known  alphabets  have  failed,  either  by  defect,  i.e.,  from 
not  representing  all  the  simple  sounds ;  or  by  redundancy, 
in  having  more  than  one  symbol  for  the  same  sound. 
They  must  also  necessarily  becomo  imperfect  by  lapse  of 
time.  No  nation  keeps  the  sound  of  its  language  unaltered 
many  centuries :  sounds  change  as  well  as 
orms,  though  they  may  endure  longer,  so 
the  symbols  no  longer  retain  their  proper  values; 
often,  too,  several  different  sounds  come  to  be  denoted  by 
the  same  symbol ;  and  in  strictness  the  alphabet  should  be 
changed  to  correspond  to  all  these  changes.  But  little 
inconvenience  is  practically  caused  by  the  tacit  acceptance 
of  the  old  symbol  to  express  the  new  sound  ;  indeed  the 
change  in  language  is  so  gradual  that  tho  variation  in  the 
values  of  the  symbols  is  imperceptible.  It  is  only  when 
we  attempt  to  produce  the  exact  sounds  of  the  English 
language  less  than  three  centuries  ago  that  we  realise  the 
fact  that  if  Shakespeare  could  now  stand  on  our  stage  he 
would  seem  to  us  to  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  though 
one  of  his  plays,  when  written,  is  as  perfectly  intelligible 
now  as  then.  Such  changes  of  sound  are  most  developed 
in  countries  where  many  different  dialects,  through  con- 
quest, immigration,  or  otherwise,  exist  sido  by  side  :  they 
are  checked  by  the  increase  of  education  and  by  facility  of 
locomotion — both  of  which  causes  tend  to  assimilate  all 
dialects  to  that  one  which  by  some  lucky  chanco  has  become 
the  literary  speech  of  the  nation. 

The  term  alphabet  has  come  to  ue  from  the  Latin 
alphabet  urn,  which,  however,  occurs  in  no  prose  writer 
before  Tertullian.  It  could  not  have  been  used,  for 
metrical  reasons,  by  Juvenal,  when  he  wrote,  "  Hoc  discunt 
omnes  ante  alpha  et  beta  puellas  "—their  a  b  a  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  existed  earlier :  the 
word  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  as  seems  clear  from 
the  compound  <uxxA^a/?irroc,  which  is  as  old  as  the  comedian 
Philyllius  (Meineke,  Com.  Frag.  ii.  857),  and  he  was  alive 
in  392  B.C.  It  docs  not  seem  likely  that  this  compound 
adjective  would  have  been  coined  if  the  noun  itself  had 
not  already  existed  in  the  same  sense  which  it  now  bears. 

The  symbols  of  our  alphabet  are  nearly  those  of  the 
Latin ;  these  in  their  turn  wcro  borrowed  from  a  Greek 
alphabet;  and  there  seems  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubting  the  common  tradition  that  the  Greeks  derived 
their  characters  from  a  Phoenician  source.  All  these 
borrowings  will  be  fully  described  hereafter.  At  this 
point  absolute  certainty  ends.  We  cannot  prove  to  de- 
monstration the  origin  of  our  alphabet ;  but  positive  facts 
and  analogical  arguments  may  be  adduced  which  enable 
us  to  attain  a  very  high  degree  of  probability.  It  is  now 
commonly  believed  that  the  characters  were  originally 
hieroglyphics,  and  in  that  ultimate  form  were  devised  in 
Egypt  There,  for  convenience  of  writing,  they  took  a 
■ampler  form  (called  hieratic).  In  this  shape  they  were 
borrowed  by  the  Phoenicians ;  and  thus,  in  their  long 
course  down  to  us,  they  passed  gradually  from  being  the 
written  expression  of  an  idea  into  the  written  expression 
each  of  a  single  sound.  It  is  true  that  the  proof  is  not 
dear  throughout :  sometimes  the  links  are  feeble,  and  here 
wv  have  to  employ  the  analogy  of  other  languages,  in  which 


the  particular  step  which  we  want  to  prove  has  un- 
doubtedly been  made  under  similar  circumstances.  Still, 
it  may  with  some  truth  be  said  that  we  can  only  prove  the 
possibility  of  such  a  process,  while  any  given  alphabet  may 
have  had  a  perfectly  independent  origin ;  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  may  have  been  developed  in  Phoenicia  itself,  and 
never  been  hieroglyphic  et  alL  But  this  is  very  difficult 
to  conceive.  The  a  priori  argument  for  the  derivation  of 
phonetic  from  hieroglyphic  characters  is  strong.  Hiero- 
glyphics have  unquestionably  been  the  first  attempt  of 
many  nations  in  a  rude  state  to  record  their  thoughts  in  a 
permanent  and  universally  intelligible  form.  It  is  also 
certain  that  these  hieroglyphics  have  undergone  progressive 
degradation,  of  shape,  so  that  their  visible  connection  with 
the  thing  signified  was  often  lost ;  they  became  in  many 
cases  the  expression  of  those  combinations  of  sounds  by 
which  the  things  were  denoted  in  the  spoken  language, 
though  they  still  generally  retained  their  original  value  as 
well.  Here,  at  all  events,  a  certain  connection  between 
hieroglyphics  and  sounds  establishes  itself  ;  and  a  priori  it 
is  more  probable  that  all  alphabets  should  have  derived  the 
single  sounds  of  which  they  consist  from  hieroglyphics, 
through  the  medium  of  their  derived  phonetic  values,  than 
that  any  alphabet  should  have  been  produced  independently 
of  hieroglyphics  (which  are  admitted  to  have  existed),  by 
somo  arbitrary  process  of  formation  for  which  absolutely 
no  testimony  can  be  adduced.  As  we  have  said  above, 
such  a  process  is  not  impossible,  and  may  be  true  for  any 
particular  alphabet ;  but  the  opposite  theory  has  the  most 
internal  probability  and  all  the  evidence  of  which  the  case 
admits.  Against  this  it  seems  insufficient  to  urge  (as  has 
been  done)  that  there  exist  upon  earth  savages  who  have 
never  developed  any  alphabetic  writing  out  ef  their  rude 
attempts — a  fact  which  may  be  readily  granted ;  or  that 
civilised  men  often  return  to  the  simple  methods  employed 
by  uncivilised  nations,  such  as  cutting  notches  on  sticks  or 
tying  knots  in  Btrings — such  return  being  apparently 
adduced  to  prove  that  two  totally  different  methods  of 
expression  can  co-exist  without  there  being  any  tendency 
to  pass  from  one  to  the  other ;  nay,  it  ia  added  that  in 
Egypt  the  hieroglyphic  and  the  common  (or  demotic) 
character  did  certainly  exist  aide  by  side ;  and  if  the  Utter 
were  borrowed  from  the  former,  it  would  have  superseded 
it,  which  it  did  not  da  Now,  in  answer  to  thia,  reasons 
will  appear  shortly  why  the  hieroglyphic  characters  lingered 
so  persistently,  even  when  the  later  phonetic  character  was 
in  common  use — nay,  in  the  very  same  inscription  or  di ce- 
ment with  the  hieroglyphic.  Still,  the  argument  would 
have  some  weight  if  it  were  not  grounded  on  the  false 
assumption  that  the  demotic  alphabet  was  a  purely  phonetic 
one,  totally  unconnected  with  its  more  aged  rival  But 
modern  research  has  proved  incontestably  that  the  demotic 
characters  can  be  traced  back  to  their  original  hieroglyphic 
shape  through  the  medium  of  the  hieratic  ,  in  fact,  that 
the  cumbrous  hieroglyphics  were  successively  put  into 
more  and  more  abbreviated  shapes,  for  convenience  of 
writing,  as  its  use  increased. 

Excluding,  then,  attempts  of  savages  such  as  have  been 
mentioned  above,  which  were  neither  durable  nor  in- 
telligible enough  to  make  them  of  service,  except  for  the 
smallest  number  of  men  during  the  most  limited  time — 
excluding  these  as  not  deserving  the  name,  we  derive  all 
real  writing  from  hieroglyphics,  such  hieroglyphics  being 
either  purely  pictorial,  the  expression  of  visible  objects  in 
the  external  world;  or  symbolic,  when  som 
object  is  conventionally  chosen  to  represent  som 
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soma  abstract  idea.  These  two  methods  were  probably 
rly  contemporaneous  in  their  origin,  because  the 
of  writing  at  all  supposes  a  considerable  advance 
in  civilisation,  and  therefore  a  considerable  development  of 
ideas.  To  this  system  as  a  whole  the  convenient  term 
ideography  is  now  generally  appliod.  From  this  men  have 
passed  to  phonetic  writing,  first,  apparently,  in  the  form 
of  tyllabitm,  in  which  each  syllable  of  a  word  is  regarded 
as  an  independent  whole  and'  represented  by  a  single  sign ; 
then  from  this  to  alphabetitm,  in  which  the  syllable  is  no 
longer  denoted  by  an  indivisible  symbol,  bnt  is  resolved 
into  vowel  and  consonant,  each  with  its  own  accepted 
sign. 

It  seems  probable  that  all  known  alphabets  (with  one  or 
two  possible  exceptions)  may  be  traced  bock  to  four  or  five 
parents.  These  have  differed  much  in  fruitfulness,  but  all 
were  originally  hieroglyphic.  These  five  systems  of  writing 
f-T3  the  Egyptian,  the  cuneiform,  the  Chinese,. the  Mexican 
or  Aztec,  and  the  curiously  cumbrous  characters  of  Yucatan 
rnd  central  America  :  these  last  may  be  seen  interspersed 
with  figurative  paintings  in  n  facsimile  given  by  M.  de 
Rosny  at  p.  20  of  his  very  useful  little  summary,  Let  Ecri- 
tvra  FiovrtUivet  det Different sPevplet  Ancient  et  Modet-net. 
Of  these,  the  first  three  alone  can  be  said  to  have  had  any 
great  extension ;  and  the  first,  if  the  Phoenician,  and  by 
consequence  the  European  alphabets,  were  derived  from  it, 
far  exceeds  in  importance  all  the  rest  together.  These 
systems  were  perfectly  independent,  and  developed  them- 
selves, each  in  the  same  course,  but  in  its  own  manner,  and 
each  in  the  main  to  a  different  degree.  At  certain  points 
in  their  history  all  but  one  became  crystallised,  and 
remained  to  show  us  the  Btcps  by  which  the  progress  to 
phonetism  can  be  made.  We  do  not  propose  to  describe 
here  fully  any  of  these  systems  of  hieroglyphics.  We  are 
only  concerned  to  point  out  their  relative  degrees  of  de- 
velopment, their  deficiencies,  and  the  consequent  motives 
which  must  have  impelled  men  by  degrees  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  genuine  alphabet1 

There  are  obvious  deficiencies  even  in  the  most  highly 
developed  hieroglyphics.  In  the  first  place,  they,  must 
have  been  excessively  burdensome  to  the  memory.  They 
speedily  lost  their  original  form,  which  was  in  most  cases 
too  cumbrous  to  be  retained  when  writing  became  frequent ; 
their  pictorial  value  was  therefore  lost,  and  the  new  form 
could  not  generally  have  been  intelligible  to  a  learner,  who 
was  thus  obliged  to  acquire  by  memory  an  enormous 
number  of  symbols,  compared  with  which  even  the  Sans- 
krit alphabet  may  be  regarded  as  easy.  Secondly,  it  ia 
impossible  by  hieroglyphics  to  express  grammatical  rela- 
tions :  the  order,  indeed,  in  which  the  symbols  are  placed 
may  denote  the  distinction  between  subject  and  object ; 
plurality  may  be  expressed  by  the  repetition  of  a  symbol ; 
some  even  of  the  relations  in  space,  denoted  in  more 
advanced  languages  by  cases,  may  be  pictorially  rendered ; 
but  all  these  helps  do  not  go  far  to  remedy  this  obvious 
want.  Experience,  however,  shows  how  much  incon- 
venience a  nation  will  undergo  rather  than  make  any 
radical  change  in  its  phonetic  system.  We  have  only  to 
leok  at  oar  own  alphabet,  with  its  numerous  and  univer- 
sally confessed  deficiencies  and  redundancies,  and  then 

1  The  authorities  referred  to  chiefly  »ro  EndUcher  (ChinetitcXs 
Qrammatik),  Oppert  (Bxptdition  Scien*\fiqu4  en  MitopolamU,  torn.  2), 
and  B onsen  (Egypt*  Piatt  in  Ilitlory,  vol.  v.)  Frequent  we  has 
been  msde  of  Do  Romy's  book  mentioned  abore,  and  still  more  of  the 
Rttai  iw  la  Propagation  de  f  Alphabet  Phtnieim  dans  CAnrirn  Monde, 
by  M.  Francois  Lenormant,  of  which  tbo  first  volume  only  bat  yet 
appeared.  It  contains  an  Introduction  to  his  special  subject,  is  which 
the  labours  of  Champollion,  Young,  Lepatna,  Bunsen,  De  Rouge,  tn 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  of  Orotofand,  RawUnaon,  Blacks,  and 
Oppert,  among  the  cuneiform 
forth  with  much  cleirneas. 


rem ember  the  fruitless  attempts  which  have  been  mads  to 
work  a  reform  in  it,  to  be  convinced  that  no  people  wjQ  of 
its  own  accord  strike  out  a  thoroughly  new  system  of 
writing.  Such  revolutions  can  only  be  produced  by  the 
meeting  of  two  different  civilisations,  and  the  reception 
by  the  one  of  the  arts  and  ideas  of  the  other.  But  sock  a 
meeting  may,  and  more  commonly  does,  only  stimulate  the 
inferior  race  to  some  partial  development  For  the  new 
ideas  new  names  are  required :  these  may  be  metaphor* 
colly  represented  out  of  the  old  vocabulary,  as  when  the 
Romans  called  the  unknown  elephant  the  Lucanian  ox, 
and  of  course  wrote  it  so.  But  suppose  the  inferior  people 
to  be  one  which  has  not  yet  advanced  beyond  hiero- 
glyphic writing;  their  simplest  and  most  obvious  plaa 
will  be  to  take  the  strange  name,  and  express  it  by  those 
symbols  out  of  their  old  stock  which  denote  the  nearest 
sounds  to  that  of  the  name  required.  Such  symbols  then 
cease  to  represent  ideas  only,  as  they  used  to  do;  they  an 
consciously  employed  to  represent  mere  sounds,  and  thss 
arise  the  first  beginnings  of  phonetism.  A  good  example 
of  this  process  may  be  found  in  the  Aztec  (Lenormant,  i. 
29 ;  De  Rosny,  p.  19,  who  also  gives  others).  When 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Mexico,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  reduced  to  writing  in  the  following  manner : — The 
Mexican  symbols  nearest  to  the  two  syllables  of  paUr  were 
a  flag  (sounded  as paniix),  and  a  rock  (Utl)  -.pater  was  there- 
fore represented  pictorially  by  a  flag  and  a  rock ;  we  cannot 
tell  whether  it  was  sounded  as  pan-tetl,  or  only  as  paAe— 
the  nearest  possible  equivalent  in  the  Mexican  language, 
which  has  no  r.  Similarly,  notter  was  phonetically  repre- 
sented by  norh-wtl,  pictorially  by  the  Indian  fig  (moduli] 
and  the  reck  as  before.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  application 
of  symbols  to  denote  sound  without  regard  to  the  original 
sense ;  just  as  we  might  draw  the  figures  of  an  eye,  a  saw, 
and  a  horse,  and  convey  by  them  the  idea,  "  I  saw  a  horse.' 
The  Aztec  would  not  long  have  the  ideas  of  a  flag,  a  rock, 
and  a  fig  presented  to  his  mind  when  he  read  these  symbols; 
and  so  the  first  conception  of  phonetism  was  gained,  the 
first  move  from  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  writing.  Yet 
he  had  not  attained  the  first  real  step  in  the  progress — it, 
syllabic  writing— because  if  he  had  decomposed  his  new 
words,  pan  would  not  have  represented  to  his  mind  merely 
so  much  sound— a  syllable  by  itself  meaningless  :  it  would 
have  given  him  only  the  idea  of  a  flag.  And  further  than 
this  the  Artec  language  did  not  pass :  probably  it  only 
reached  this  stage  incompletely  with  a  small  number  of 
words.  The  great  advance  to  syllabic  writing  ia  to  be 
found  elsewhere;  first  in  the  Chinese,  perhaps  through  the 
accident  of  the  monosyllabic  nature  of  the  language ;  bet 
with  a  clearly-developed  purpose  in  the  Aramaic  cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

In  the  Chinese  written  character  we  find  a  considerable 
number  of  symbols  which  were  unquestionably  at  first 
pictorial  Though  but  very  slight  vestiges  of  their  original 
meaning  can  now  be  seen  in  them,  yet  they  can  be  traced 
back  to  older  forms  which  are  unmistakeable ;  and  then- 
origin  is  further  attested  by  the  name  "  images,"  which 
Jhs  Chinese  give  them,  as  distinguished  from  others  which 
they  call  "letters"  These  symbols  were  simple,  and 
denoted  very  ingeniously  natural  objects — the  sun  (by  s 
circle  with  a  dot  inside),  the  moon  (by  a  crescent  with  a 
line  inside),  a  mountain  (by  three  peaks  side  by  side),  rain 


(by  drops  under  an 

Cfl£>,  a  figure 


line),  a  child  (thus  \ 


the! 


effectively  enough),  &a  Theso  (symbols  could  be  combined' 
thus  the  symbols  for  water  and  eye  combined  denoted 
n  ear  and*  a  door  expressed  hearing  and 
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sOnding;  bat  such  combinations  of  pure  hieroglyphics 
were  rare,  as  they  would  have  been  liable  to  be  confused 
with  combinations  of  the  same  kind  used  in  a  different 
way,  as  will  be  seen  immediately.  There  were  also  some 
hieroglyphs  used  symbolically;  e.g.,  a  hand  to  denote  a 
workrian,  the  two  valves  of  a  shell-fish  to  denote-  friends. 
These  also  are  few  in  number,  and  not  very  ingenious. 
Last  in  this  class  come  some  symbols  which  are  essentially 
pictorial,  though  they  represent  no  visible  object;  <•.,</-, 
"above"  was  expressed  by  a  dot  above  a  horizontal  line; 
«  below,"  by  a  dot  below  it ;  the  numerals  one,  two,  three, 


by  so  many  horizontal  lines;  "  right,"  by  the  symbol  2^ 
-  left,'  by      ,  4c.    So  far,  we  have  simple  hieroglyphs, 


or  ideograms  (a  more  convenient  term), — pictorial  repre- 
sentations, expressing  not  merely  visible  objects,  but  also 
abstract  ideas,  and  even  actions ;  but  each  of  these  could 
also  have  the  phonetic  value  of  the  name  of  the  object 
which  it  depicted. 

Distinct  from  these  are  the  "  letters  "—in  use,  though 
not  in  origin.  These  have  two  parts — ona,  a  symbol  which 
wis  originally  an  ideogram,  and  which  could  still  be  used 
as  such,  but  which  in  this  particular  combination  lost  its 
ideographic  value,  and  retained  only  the  phonetic  value  of 
the  name  of  its  object ;  the  other,  an  ideogram,  which  laid 
aside  its  phonetic  value,  and  only  restricted  to  a  particular 
class  the  phonetic  symbol  which  it  accompanied.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  ideogram  of  a  ship  had  also  the  phonetic 
value  teheu — i.*.,  the  name  denoting  ship  in  the  spoken 
language ;  the  ideogram  of  fire  had  the  phonetic  value  A«5. 
these  two  symbols  combined  were  still  pronounced  tcheu, 
and  meant  the  flickering  of  flame.  The  second  symbol 
dropped  its  phonetic  value  altogether,  but  kept  the  generic 
idea  of  fire  :  the  ship  was  lost,  but  the  idea  of  undulating 
motion  modified  that  of  fire,  and  the  complex  symbol  com- 
bined the  two  ideas,  with  the  ono  sound  tcheu.  Similarly, 
the  ideogram  ship  and  speech  combined  expressed 
loquacity,  and  this  in  the  spoken  language  was  also  teheu, 
the  phonetic  value  of  the  symbol  for  speech  being  dropped, 
just  like  that  of  the  symbol  fire  above.  In  this  way  there 
are  ten  different  ideas  given  by  Endlicher  (p.  10),  all  called 
in  the  spoken  language  tcheu,  and  all  expressed  to  the  eye 
by  different  complex  symbols  formed  on  this  principle 
These  symbols,  he  reckons,  form  at  least  jgths  of  the 
written  language. 

This  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Chinese  system 
of  writing,  and  into  tho  history  of  the  "  keys,"  which  indeed 
belong  rather  to  Chinese  lexicography,  we  do  not  propose 
to  enter.  But  it  is  enough  to  throw  light  on  some 
questions  connected  with  our  subject.  First  of  all,  we  see 
ideography  and  phonetism  existing  side  by  aide ;  and  even 
the  same  symbol,  having  in  most  cases  (nof  tn  all)  either 
an  ideographic  or  a  phonetic  value  at  wilL  Therefore,  in 
this  case  the  passage  from  tho  one  system  to  the  other 
may  be  considered  as  certain ;  but  how  it  was  made  there 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show.  It  must  have  been 
ban  the  combination  of  pure  ideograms  mentioned 
It  was  probably  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Chinese 
being  a  monosyllabic  language ;  each  syllable  is  a  complete 
word  in  itself,  expressing  a  complete  notion :  hence  the  idea 
of  completeness  and  individuality  would  attach  to  such  a 
combination  of  sound  more  easily  than  would  bo  possible 
in  polysyllabic  language  ;  and  it  would  seem  more  natural 
to  give  that  sound  a  symbol  for  itself,  quite  apart  from  its 
ideographic  meaning.  Further,  as  the  whole  number  of 
single  syllables  of  which  the  language  consists  is  only  450, 
the  effort  of  remembering  the  symbols  could  not  be  great, 
and  the  memory  must  have  been  already  trained  in  that 


direction,  because  the  symbols  (even  in  their  ideographic 
acceptation)  had  lost  their  obviously  pictorial  character, 
and  must  have  been  kept  by  the  memory,  not  recognised 
each  time  by  the  eye ;  just  as  children,  in  learning  to  read, 
commonly  remember  short  and  familiar  words  as  a  whole, 
without  analysing  them  into  the  component  letters. 

The  explanation  of  the  cumbrous  "letters"  described 
above  is  simple ;  and  it  will  show  us,  secondly,  how  so  ap- 
parently monstrous  a  system  of  writing  could  be  maintained, 
and  has  been  in  its  essence  maintained,  down  to  the  present 
day.  With  so  few  radical  sounds  in  the  language,  it  was 
inevitable  that  many  different  object*  must  have  been 
expressed,  as  ideas  grew  and  multiplied,  by  the  same  sound, 
as  we  saw  above  that  there  wore  eleven  different  ideas 
(including  the  ship  itself)  all  called  teheu.    These  could 

Udistinmiished  in  the  spoken  lantruace  bv  tone  or  accent 
and  actually  were  so  distinguished.    But  how  were  they 


to  be  distinguished  in  writing  t  Now,  writing  is  but  tho 
visible  exponent  of  language,  and  therefore  is  naturally 
formed  under  the  same  conditions — those  conditions  which, 
because  the  effect  is  obvious  while  the  reason  is  often 
difficult  to  detect,  we  vaguely  call  the  genius  of  the 
language:  and  it  must  accommodate  itself  to  the  defects 
as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  language.  There  is  an 
inherent  evil  in  Chinese  speech — inevitable  in  a  mono- 
syllabic language  with  a  limited  number  of  radicals — that 
the  same  combination  of  sound  should  servo  to  express 
many  different  ideas.  A  combination,  therefore,  of  symbols 
is  absolutely  necessary,  which  shall  represent  to  the  mind 
through  tho  eye  the  fact  that  the  sound  which  is  heard 
has  changed  its  meaning  to  meet  that  of  another  sound 
which  is  not  heard— that  tcheu  no  longer  means  a  ship,  but 
means  tho  flickering  of  flame,  or  something  else  quite 
different  It  would  have  been  easy  enough  to  have  had 
different  symbols  for  the  different  meanings  of  tcheu  ;  but 
it  would  not  practically  have  been  so  convenient,  because 
it  would  not  have  represented  so  well  the  facts  of  the 
language.  If  the  Chinese  had  chosen  in  their  speech  to 
do  universally  what  they  did  occasionally,  to  form  com- 
pounds like  "  ear-dooring  "  for  "  hearing  "  a  thing,  the 
native  genius  for  pictorial  representation  would  havo  pro- 
duced a  symbolism  which  might  have  supplied  all  its 
wants  down  to  the  present  day.  But  that  was  not  the 
bent  of  the  language ,  and  the  writing  therefore  remains 
to  the  present  day  a  mixture  of  ideography  and  phonetism, 
and  is  perhaps  better  so.  Still,  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
is  possible.  In  modern  writing,  according  to  Endlicher,  each 
syllable  has  several  symbols,  partly  because  of  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  meanings  belonging,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  each  combination  of  sound,  partly  from  considerations  of 
calligraphy,  because  it  is  not  every  symbol  which  will 
combine  neatly  with  every  other ;  and  therefore  for  par 
ticular  combinations  a  different  symbol  with  the  same 
phonetic  value  is  required,  so  that  the  shapes  of  the  mixed 
symbols  increase  in  number.  Also,  the  pictorial  symbols 
being  comparatively  few,  and  many  of  these  being  em- 
ployed  phonetically  for  tho  samo  syllable,  it  is  obvious 
that,  with  the  growth  of  ideas,  many  new  symbols  must 
have  been  required.  To  meet  this  want,  the  mixed 
symbols  so  often  mentioned  were  employed  purely  phoneti- 
cally, each  in  new  combination  on  the  old  principle  with 
an  ideogram,  whose  meaning  was  disregarded.  Generally 
these  symbols  kept  their  phonetic  worth,  but  sometimes  in 
combination  with  particular  ideograms  they  change.  Thus 
we  see  a  double  evil  arise  in  the  language.  Not  only  have 
we  several  symbols  for  each  combination  of  sound,  but 
also  the  same  symbol  can  under  certain  circumstances  ha  to 
different  phonetic  values.  But  the  difficulties  thus  caused 
seem  greater  to  a  stranger  than  to  a  native ;  and  the 
Chinese  have  never  been  moved  thereby  to  exchange  their 
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picturesque  but  unwieldy  system.  The  impure  syllabism 
marked  oat  for  them  by  the  genius  of  their  language  has 
been  their  farthest  development  It  was  reserved  for  the 
Japanese  to  borrow  the  Chinese  characters,  and,  expelling 
all  ideographic  associations,  to  employ  them  simply  as 
syllables,  thus  advancing  to  a  pore  syllabic  writing.  This 
borrowing  and  extension  of  a  system  by  a  foreign  nation 
will  be  more  fully  dwelt  upon  hereafter.  It  should  perhaps 
be  added  that  the  expression  of  many  different  sense*  by 
one  symbol,  which  has  so  largely  modified  the  Chinese 
writing,  is  not  peculiar  to  monosyllabio  language.  It  is 
found  in  all  languages,  though  not  to  the  same  extent : 
roots  of  different  sense  have  Lren  worn  down  by  phonetic 
decay  till  they  reach  the  same  form,  and  this  cause  may 
have  operated  to  some  extent  in  China,  though  it  cannot 
have  been  very  important 

The  cuneiform  writing,  so  called  from  the  wedge  like 

shape  of  the  characters,  |  or  T,  which  compose  it,  was 

employed  by  different  nationalities.  It  was  first  deci- 
phered by  Grotefend  on  inscriptions  of  Pereepolia,  and 
was  found  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  Aryan  spoken 
by  the  conquering  Persians,  which  belonged,  as  is  well 
known,  to  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages.  But 
cuneiform  inscriptions  in  three  languages  were  found  on  a 
monument  at  Behistun:  the  first  was  the  Persian,  and 
much  the  simplest  in  form;  the  secondhand  third  were 
composed  of  elements  of  the  same  shape  in  much  more 
unwieldy  combinations.'  It  was  obvious  that  the  three 
inscriptions  were  identical  in  meaning,  but  in  different 
languages;  and  principally  by  the  help  afforded  by  recur- 
-ring  proper  names,  whoso  value  could  be  compared  with 
the  known  values  in  Persian,  the  characters  of  tho  last  two 
inscriptions  were  deciphered,  and  found  to  belong,  one  to 
the  language  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  subjects  of 
Darius,  the  other  to  the  old  Scythian  population  of  Media, 
who  used  a  Turanian  speech.  Other  languages,  the  old 
Armenian  and  that  of  Susa,  were  found  afterwards  to  be 
represented  by  the  same  characters ;  and  to  these  different 
systems  the  collective  name  Anarirn,  (i.e.  non- Aryan)  has 
been  given  by  French  writers  (Oppert,  Ac.),  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Aryan-Persian,  which  is  a  purely  phonetic 
character. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  origin  of  this  system  was 
Turanian,  and  that  it  was  borrowed  by  tho  Semitic  races 
who  used  it  It  was  originally  hieroglyphic,  though  the 
stiff  combinations  of  wedges  give  but  little  indication  of 
such  an  origin.  But  both  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
there  is  an  older  character  and  a  newer  one,  and  the  older 
forms  can  again  be  traced  back  to  a  still  more  archaic 
which  was  unquestionably  the  original  of  both,  and 
is  not  cuneiform,  but  composed  of  straight  lines  only.* 
These  show  little  of  the  brilliancy  of  invention  of  the  Chinese; 
they  seem  to  appeal  to  the  reason  rather  than  to  the  eye; 
they  are  obviously  intended  to  recall  the  imago  of  the 
object,  but  they  must  have  been  first  explained  in  order 
to  be  intelligible  at  all,  and  then  they  might  be  remembered. 

For  example,  a  house  was  denoted  "by  j|       >  a  town  by 

.  Neither  of  these  are  symbols  which  will  be  intelli- 
gibto  as  soon  as  seen  by  a  person  who  has  not  been  taught 
them.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
produced,  not  by  the  hair-pencil  of  the  Chinese,  but  by  the 
chisel;'  they  were  intended  to  be  written  on  rock,  and  for 
this  straight  lines  are  more  convenient;  and  the  wedge 
shape  which  they  assumed  afterwards  may  be  explained 

1 A  p*rt  of  thU  trUinfru&l  Inscription  U  printed  in  De  Romv'i 
Bcritvrt*  Figurative*,  p.  70. 
'  For  specimens,  »c»  Oppert,  vol.  1L,  p.  63. 


by  the  ease  with  which  It  can  be  made  by  two  strokes  of 
the  chisel — perhaps  no  other  figure  so  clear  can  be  produced 
with  euch  facility. 

This  system  seems  to  have  reached  syllabism  before  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Aramaic  peoples.    But  the  syllabism 
was  still  mixed  up  with  ideography,  just  as  we  have  seen 
was  the  case  in  China — that  is,  the  same  symbol  denoted 
ideograpbically  the  object,  and  phonetically  the  sound,  of 
the  name  of  the  object;  as  though  in  English  we  should 
denote  by  the  symbol  B  both  the  insect  bet  and  the  sound  be. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  this  idiom  and  the  Chinese ; 
it  was  polysyllabic,  whereas  Chinese  was  syllabic.  When, 
then,  the  name  of  the  object  contained  more  than  one 
syllable,  the  first  alone  was  taken  to  be  denoted  phoneti- 
cally by  the  symbol    The  evidence  for  this  is  small  in 
quantity,  owing  to  the  scanty  remains  of  the  language  of 
that  Turanian  element  of  the  Chaldee  nation  from  which 
the  cuneiform  writing  was  borrowed.    To  this  language 
the  name  Accadian  has  been  given  by  Dr  Ilincks,  and 
this  name  seems  to  be  now  generally  received.    But  ths 
Medo-Scythic,  mentioned  above,  which  is  a  closely-con- 
nected dialect,  supplies  us  with  forms  sufficiently  close  to 
the  old  Scythian  spoken  originally  by  all  tho  Turanian  stock 
in  that  part  of  Ana.   Thus  one  symbol  in  Assyrian  denotes 
ideographically  Ood  and  phonetically  an ;  now  the  name 
for  Ood  in  Medo-Scythic  is  Annap.   Another  denote*  a  city 
and  but;  batin  is  a  city  in  Scythian.    Another  is  a  father 
and  at;  in  Scythian  a  father  is  atta. "*  {Oppert,  iL  79; 
Lenormant,  i  41.)     This  evidence  will  doubtless  be 
strengthened  with  time,  but  even  now  it  is  conclusive, 
and  the  principle  thus  established,  the  arbitrary  selection  of 
the  first  part  of  a  name  to  have  a  particular  phonetic  value, 
seems  to  be  exactly  the  principle  which  we  should  a  priori 
have  expected  to  find  if  we  had  tried  to  conceive  the 
possible   ways  in   which  ideography   could   pass  into 
phonetism. 

The  confusion  which  was  occasioned  by  the  imperfectioa 
of  Assyrian  writing  was  immensely  increased  by  the  fact 
of  their  characters  being  borrowed,  not  indigenous,  as  in 
China.  There  is  first  of  all  the  obvious  difficulty  of 
adapting  Turanian  symbols  to  a  Semitic  language,  in  which 
the  short  vowels  were  not  written,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
radical  group  of  consonants  in  any  particular  place  had  to 
be  determined  by  the  context  Instead  of  being  able  to 
retain  the  same  symbol  to  express  a  root  in  its  modified 
forms,  e.g.  in  the  conjugation  of  a  verb,  a  new  symbui 
would  be  necessary  for  each  person-form,  which  could  I* 
expressed  by  mere  vowel  change  in  the  root,  and  these  sym- 
bols might  be  totally  unconnected,  so  that  all  sense  of  the 
connection  of  different  parts  of  a  verb  would  be  lost  Thu 
is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  an  evil  inherent  in  the  borrowing 
of  such  a  system  of  writing  to  express  a  language  who* 
genius  was  so  essentially  different  But  there  was  another 
evil,  much  greater,  which  might  have  been  avoided,  and 
was  not  This  is  polyphony — the  expression  of  many 
different  sounds  by  the  same  symbol.  When  the  Assyriaui 
took  an  Accadian  symbol,  they  should  have  taken  only 
its  phonetic  value,  or  one  of  them,  if  it  had  more  than  one, 
and  in  this  way  they  might  have  acquired  a  purely  syllabic 
character,  as  the  people  of  Susa  afterwards  actually  did. 
But,  as  was  not  unnatural  at  the  time,  they  took  it  with  all 
its  values,  ideographic  and  phonetic,  and  added  more  of  their 
own.    A  striking  example  given  by  Oppert  (ii.  W)  wul 

make  this  plain.    In  Accadian  this  symbol        was  the 

ideogram  for  an  open  hand,  doubtless  originally  in  a  more 
elaborate  form.  In  the  spoken  language  a  hand  was  called 
htrpi,  and  therefore,  by  the  principle  mentioned  above, 
this  symbol  had  also  the  phonetic  value  far.  But  by  a 
metaphor  the  hand  symbol  had  tho  further  ideograph* 
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values  of  seizing,  possessing,  and  understanding.  To  scire 
in  tho  spoken  language  must  have  been  mat,  or  something 
very  like  it  (imid  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  Scythian),  for 
this  phonotic  valuo  also  belonged  to  one  symbol.  But 
further,  in  Accadian  a  mountain  was  called  kur ;  sunrise, 
hurra;  earth  was  mat;  to  go  was  mit;  and  these  sounds, 
identical  or  nearly  identical,  were  every  one  expressed  by' 
tho  same  symbol,  which  thus  had  eight  ideographic  and 
two  phonptio  values,  kur  and  mat;  and  in  this  wretched 
condition  it  was  taken  by  tho  Assyrians,  and  employed  by 
them  in  all  these  different  senses.  But  this  was  not  all. 
In  tho  Assyrian  language  kur  was  the  name  of  a  furnace, 
and  mat  meant  to  die ;  and  as  it  must  have  been  to  obtain 
a  -risible  exponent  for  these  sounds  that  the  foreign  symbol 
was  adopted,  both  of  these  ideas  were  necessarily  denoted 
by  it  Again,  in  Assyrian,  "to  understand"  was  pro- 
nounced as  not,  and  to  "  possess  "  was  nal;  and  so  were 
added  two  more  phonetic  values  by  reason  of  the  meta- 
phoric  value  of  mat  in  Accadian.  Lastly  was  added  the 
phonetic  value  that,  because  that  was  the  Assyrian  name 
for  a  mountain,  which  we  saw  was  denoted  in  Accadian  by 
kvr.  Thus,  when  an  Assyrian  came  upon  this  little  plain- 
looking  symbol  he  had  to  determine  whether  it  meant  the 
earth,  a  mountain,  sunrise,  a  furnace,  or  seizing,  possessing, 
understanding,  going,  or  dying;  or  whether  it  had  only 
one  of  the  phonetic  values,  kur,  mat,  that,  nal,  or  not. 
And  a  large  list  of  other  symbols  is  given  by  M.  Oppert, 
which,  in  a' similar  way,  have  two,  three,  four,  and  even 
six  different  phonetic  values.  It  may  seem  incredible  that 
a  people  under  such  difficulties  should  ever  have  boon  able 
to  express  what  they  wished  to  say,  much  less  to  understand 
what  was  written.  It  is  a  great  witness  to  the  strength  of 
tho  feeling  which  must  have  existed  in  these  old  people 
that  ideography  was  the  natural  and  proper  method  of 
writing,  and  phonetics  were  only  a  supplement  to  eke  out 
its  deficiencies.  To  us  such  a  feeling  is  at  first  incompre- 
hensible, but  after  such  an  example  wo  cannot  doubt  its 
existence.  With  respect,  indeed,  to  the  difficulty  caused 
by  one  symbol  having  many  ideographic  values,  we  have 
only  to  think  of  the  many  different  significations  expressed 
in  our  own  language  by  the  same  combination  of  sound, 
without  any  confusion  arising,  because  the  particular 
meaning  is  marked  out  by  the  context;  for  instance,  when 
the  one  sound  but  denotes  a  conjunction,  a  verb,  and  a 
noun  with  two  senses — one  original  and  one  derived,  but 
now  quite  different, — we  should  therefore  only  see  in  tho 
Assyrian  an  aggravated  cose  of  this  wont  of  clearness. 
But  the  difficulty  is  much  more  serious  when  the  same 
symbol  has  different  phonetic  values;  and  much  help  can- 
not havo  boon  obtained  from  tho  grammatical  lists  which 
have  actually  been  dug  out  under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr 
Layard,  in  which  tho  Assyrian  kings  state,  avowedly  for  the 
instruction  of  their  subjects,  the  different  values  which  each 
symbol  could  possess.  (See  Oppert,  iL  53.)  By  these  lists 
some  limit  might  undoubtedly  be  put  to  the  further  multipli- 
cation of  values  for  the  same  sign,  but  it  could  not  help  a 
reader  to  trace  which  of  all  the  authorised  values  he  was 
to  givo  to  a  symbol  at  any  particular  time.  It  would 
appear  that  in  the  cuneiform,  as  unquestionably  in  the 
Egyptian,  conventional  phonetic  symbols  could  be  used 
as  complements  to  other  symbols,  which  might  represent 
an  idea  or  a  mere  syllable,  and  by  these  phonetic  comple- 
ments the  special  sense  could  be  defined  with  some  approach 
to  exactness.  But  into  these  remedies  of  tho  ills  of  poly- 
phony we  need  not  further  enter. 

It  is  for  beyond  the  scope  of  tho  present  article  to 
describe  fully  the  development  of  hieroglyphism  in  Egypt, 
the  country  in  which  the  last  step  to  alphabetism — the 
separation  of  the  vowel-symbols  from  those  which  mark  tho 
consonants— —was  undoubtedly  taken,  though  with  much 


faltering,  and  even  turning  back.  According  to  M  Lcnor- 
mant,  the  Egyptians  passed  through  every  stage  which  we 
have  already  seen  successively  reached  by  different  peoples; 
and  at  ono  of  which  every  one  of  these  peoples  halted,  with- 
out  ever  achieving  for  themselves  the  triumph  of  alphabetio 
writing.  And  evidence  of  each  stage,  moro  or  less  distinct, 
certainly  lingers  in  the  Egyptian,  producing  an  extra- 
ordinary medley,  little  suited  for  popular  or  even  literary 
use,  but  well  adapted  for  the  transmission  of  occult  records 
and  rituals,  tho  purpose  for  which  the  Greeks  not  un- 
naturally supposed  tho  whole  hieroglyphic  system  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  priests.  As  we  have  already  de- 
scribed the  phenomena  of  each  stago  with  some  fulness,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  do  more  here  than  to  indicato  their 
occurrence  in  Egyptian.  The  hieroglyphs  themselves  are 
certainly  tho  finost  of  their  kind  Whether  they  represent 
the  full  contour  of  the  object  with  all  tho  assistance  of 
vivid  colouring,  or  whether  they  are  simply  formed  by 
lines  which  convey  its  essential  character — a  practice-  which 
doubtless  owed  its  origin  to  the  increased  use  of  writing- 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  vtho  extraordinary  complete- 
ness of  the  representation.    Nothing  can  bo  more  perfectly 

Eictorisi  than  the  portraiture  of  the  different  emotions,  each 
y  the  figure  of  a  man  affected  by  it :  the  position  of  the 
body  and  the  gestures  of  the  arms  are  simply  perfect 
These  belong  in  the  main  to  the  tymbolio  use  of  the 
hieroglyphs :  this  use  we  saw  in  Chinese  was  but  slight, 
but  in  Egypt  it  was  immense.  Thus,  the  sun,  with  rays 
streaming  from  it,  denoted  to  tho  Egyptian  light  and  clear- 
ness ;  the  moon,  with  its  horns  turned  downward,  denoted 
the  month, — in  these  coses  the  cause  is  put  for  the  effect 
Sometimes  tho  part  is  put  for  tho  whole :  two  arms,  one 
holding  a  shield  and  one  an  offensive  weapon,  express 
battle  ;  two  legs  with  tho  feet  denote  movement,  forward 


or  backward  according  to  the  direction  of  the  feet,  J±  or 

A.  J  *n  arm  holding  a  stick  denotes  force.  Sometimes 

the  symbol  is  purely  metaphorical :  as  when  a  king  is 
expressed  by  a  bee ;  knowledge  by  a  roll  of  papyrus  ; 
or  justice  by  tho  feather  of  an  ostrich,  because  all  leathers 
of  that  bird  were  supposed  to  be  of  equal  length.  Such 
symbols  are  clearly  of  later  origin  than  the  other ;  they 
imply  the  existence  of  conventional  rules,  which  could 
acquire  currency  for  meanings  quite  unintelligible  in  them- 
selves. These  symbolic  ideograms  were  not  very  often 
used  alone;  most  commonly  they  accompanied  other 
symbols  used  phonetically,  merely  to  determine  their 
special  meaning  in  each  place  :  as  such  they  are  commonly 
called  determinatiixt ;  this  practice  wo  also  saw  in  China, 
less  skilfully  employed  Thus,  for  example,  on  tho  Bosetta 
stone— whose  trilingual  inscription,  hieroglyphic,  demotic, 
and  Greek,  is  tho  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
writing — the  word  for  a  decree,  is  expressed  by  characters, 
consonant  and  vowel,  which  denote  tho  sounds  of  which  it 
is  composed,  just  as  in  any  modern  writing-;  but  at  tho 
end  of  these,  forming  port  of  the  word,  though  adding 
nothing  to  its  pronunciation,  is  the  figure  of  a  man  with 
bis  hand  raised  to  his  mouth,  which  adds  the  idea  of  pas- 
sive obedience  to  the  phonetic  combination,  and  limits  it 
to  the  idea  of  a  decree.  In  like  manner,  the  arm  with  the 
stick,  which  as  we  said  denotes  force,  is  added  as  a  deter- 
minative to  express  actions  which  require  force ;  and  tho 
ideogram  of  motion  is  also  very  frequent  This  seems  to 
us  unnecessary  and  cumbrous ;  but  when  a  phonetic  com- 
bination might  have  two  different  meanings,  they  could 
hardly  nav8  *>ecn  differentiated  in  a  more  intelligible 
manner.  A  good  list  of  these  symbols  may  bo  seen  in  Do 
Rosny,  p.  46. 

The  traces  of  the  rtbut  stage  which  wo  saw  in  the  Aztec. 
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in  which  ft  symbol  could  be  transferred  from  one  object  to 
another,  because  the  names  of  the  two  had  the  same  sound 
in  the  spoken  language,  are  not  very  distinct,  and  have  not 
been  fully  examined ;  on  this  point  we  may  hope  for  more 
light  from  M.  Lenormant  lie  points  out  that  the  same 
symbol  denotes  "holiness*  and  a  "slave."  No  meta- 
phorical explanation  seems  possible  here;  but  both  are 
sounded  hen  in  the  spoken  language,  and  the  community 
of  symbol  becomes  at  once  intelligible.  In  such  &  practice 
as  this  wo  see  at  once  a  cause  of  great  confusion,  especially 
when  the  same  symbol  was  employed  to  denote  two  things 
the  names  of  which  were  not  exact  homophones,  and  yet 
sufficiently  neoi'  in  sound  to  allow  themselves  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  tho  same  symbol ;  e.g.,  when  the  circle  which 
denoted  the  sun  was  also  taken  to  denote  the  idea  of  day, 
the  sun  was  called  ra,  the  day  hru,  and  so  the  symbol 
became  a  polyphony ;  it  had  two  not  very  different  sounds. 
It  is  true  that  hero  tho  application  of  the  symbol  for  the 
sun  to  denote  tho  day  was  not  caused  only  by  tho  similarity 
of  Bound  in  tho  two  words — it  was  probably  employed  at 
first  metaphorically ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  helped  to  its  double  use  by  the  indistinctness  of  the 
Egyptian  vowel-sounds,  which  caused  the  two  words  to  be 
sounded  nearly  alike.  From  this  and  similar  causes  arose 
that  polyphony  which  necessitated  the  use  of  the  deter- 
minatives described  above.  Vestiges  of  the  syllabic  stage  in 
Egyptian  exist  beyond  a  doubt,  and  they  point  to  a  slowly- 
effected  transition  from  the  older  to  the  newer  form  of 
writing.  Thus  the  symbol  of  a  fish  represented  at  the 
syllabic  stage  the  syllable  an  ;  later  on,  the  letter  a  alone 
came  to  bo  denoted  by  a  reed,  and  n  by  a  waving  line. 
Now  we  find  the  syllable  an  represented  not  merely  by  its 
own  simple  exponent,  the  fish,  but  also  by  the  reed  and 
fish  together,  that  is,  in  phonetic  value,  by  A  .  a n ;  by  the  reed 

above  the  waving  lino         >  &nd  even  by  all  three  (^A.  -^j 

(Lenormant,  iL  44).  This  surely  points  to  a  stage  at  which 
the  alphabetic  values  of  the  reed  and  line  were  not  yet  so 
firmly  fixed  that  the  writer  could  dispense  with  the  older 
and  more  familiar  sign  of  the  fish  to  specialise  the  other 
two.  Of  Egyptian  alphabet  ism  proper  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  examples ;  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  tho 
use  of  letters  puro  and  simple,  and  their  use  in  Egypt  is 
not  denied. 

To  what  cause  are  we  to  assign  the  progress  of  the 

Egyptian  beyond  the  Assyrian  method  of  writing  t  What 
circumstances  enabled  th  -  one  nation  to  develop  at  least  an 
imperfect  alphabetical,  while  the  other  never  advanced 
beyond  syllabiam?  No  certain  answer  can  be  given;  but  at 
least  a  probable  suggestion  is  made  by  M.  Lonormvit.  Tho 
Egyptian  vowel-sounds  were  indistinct :  the  consonants  were 
clear  and  definite.  Therefore  it  was  natural  (as  Lepaius 
pointed  out)  that  in  each  syllable  the  consonant  should 
come  to  be  regarded  03  the  important  element,  and  should 
finally  extrude  the  following  vowel  altogether.  Thus  a  large 
number  of  symbols,  which  originally  represented  syllables 
beginning  with  the  samo  consonant  but  followed  by  differ- 
ent vowela,  would  becomo  in  time  absolutely  identical  in 
value,  the  different  representatives  of  the  samo  consonant. 
And  a  great  abundance  of  such  homophones  is  actually 
found  in  Egyptian.  Tho  method,  therefore,  which  was 
followed  in  passing  from  the  syllable  to  the  mere  alphabetic 
sign,  was  idontical  with  that  which  we  hi-o  already  pointed 
out  in  Assyrian,  by  which  the  symbol  of  a  polysyllabic 
word  was  taken  to  have  the  phonetic  value  of  tho  first 
syllable  of  that  word ;  in  each  case  it  denoted  tho  firut 
clement  of  the  name— the  syllable  in  Assyrian,  the  single 
sound  in  Egyptian.  And  in  each  language  tho  symbol  thus 
applied  bra  now  use  still  retained  for  a  long  time  its  old  value 
as  the  hieroglyphic  or  at  least  conventional  exponent  of  * 


material  object  or  of  an  idea.  Thus  in  Egypt  ne/rr  meaut 
good.  This  word  in  writing  is  exprcssea  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  a  single  symbol — which  had  originally  been  tho 
pictorial  representation  of  some  material  object,  but  was 
afterwards  the  conventional  symbol  of  the  idea  of  good- 
ness ;  secondly,  by  this  samo  symbol  followed  by  two 
others,  which  had  also,  from  being  originally  hieroglyph* 
acquired  the  phonetic  values  of  /  and  r ;  that  is  to  say, 
one  symbol  could  at  will  express  the  whole  word  ne/er  sad 
its  initial  letter  n.  This  is  the  natural,  perhaps  the  only 
possible  way  of  eliminating  tho  single  sound ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  great  difficulties  would  attend  it  at  ihe  outset 
There  could  be  at  first  no  convention  to  restrict  tho  symbol 
for  is  to  that  of  the  particular  word  nefer;  any  othjr  begin- 
ning with  n  would  have  served.  There  was  no  law  to 
prevent  a  writer  taking  as  many  symbols  for  »  as  took  bit 
fancy  ;  and  in  fact  each  letter  in  this  way  did  have  several 
different  symbols. 

It  follows  that  while  Egypt  must  be  credited  with  having 
first  invented  an  alphabetic  system,  and  must  for  ever 
claim  for  this  the  gratitude  of  the  world,  yot  that  system 
was  far  too  imperfect  to  become  the  instrument  of  a  popular 
literature.  It  suffered  equally  from  the  opposite  diseases 
of  homophony  and  polyphony,  from  the  expression  of  the 
same  sound  by  many  different  symbols,  and  from  the  use 
of  ono  symbol  to  denote  many  different  syllables.  And 
each  of  these  evils  was  only  aggravated  by  time.  The 
earlier  Egyptian  writing  is  much  more  simple  than  the 
later,  wherein  homophones  increased  to  a  degree  to  which 
there  was  practically  no  limit  except  the  strength  of  the 
memory;  and  tho  numerous  phonetic  devices  to  unravel  the 
confusions  of  polyphony  must  have  been  equally  "burden- 
some. It  might  have  been  expected  that  polyphony  at 
least  would  have  become  extinct  with  time;  that  the 
different  symbols  for  tho  same  syllable  would  ail  have  been 
worn  down  into  single  letters,  and  thus,  though  homophony 
might  havo  multiplied,  polyphony  would  have  perished 
This  might  have  been  the  case  if  these  symbols  had  stei 
become  perfectly  clear  of  their  originally  pictorial  or  con- 
ventional origin.  But  this  was  never  tho  case,  To  the 
last,  the  employment  of  a  symbol  to  express  an  object  or 
idea  continued  side  by  side  with  its  employment  as  a  single 
letter.  The  spirit  of  hieroglyphiam,  real  if  not  apparent, 
could  not  be  vanquished  by  alphabctism;  and  in  order 
that  idoography  may  be  finally  expelled,  it  would  seem 
that  circumstances  are  needed  more  favourable  than  can 
be  often  found  combined  at  any  period  of  any  nation's 
history.  In  fact,  a  purely  phonetic  alphabet  is  most  likely 
to  be  produced  when  one  nation  borrows  from  another  such 
portion  of  that  nation's  symbols  as  it  requires  for  its  own 
needs,  and  rejects  that  superfluity  which  only  leads  to 
confusion.    We  have  already  seen  indications  of  this  fact 

Many  circumstances  combine  to  render  it  difficult  for  a 
nation  to  reach  of  itself  pure  phonctiam  in  writing  There 
is  the  strong  disinclination  to  change,  of  which  we  hsrt 
before  spoken.    It  is  always  easier  to  put  up  with  diffi- 
culties to  which  wo  have  been  accustomed  all  our  life  than 
to  make  any  radical  change,  especially  when  that  change 
causes  at  once  serious  difficulties  at  every  moment  It 
was  easier  for  the  Egyptians  to  retain  the  odd  mixture  of 
ideographic,  syllabic,  and  alphabetic  writing,  and  occasion- 
ally to  add  some  new  key  for  unlocking  the  difficulties  to 
the  formidable  list  which  was  already  in  use.     The  in- 
genuity of  these  grammatical  devices  almost  surpasses 
belief.    We  can  only  refer  the  curious  to  the  hieroglyphic 
grammar  in  tho  fiftn  volume  of  Bunsen's  Egypt t  Place  c* 
Univtriat  History.    In  the  second  place,  a  good  deal  most 
be  allowed  to  toe  restraining  influence  of  refcgiom   It  ii 
well  known  that  most  of  the  ancient  nations  ascribed  a 
divine  origin  to  their  systems  of  writing  It 
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acem  to  them  to  bo  too  wonderful  a  thing  for  tho  result  of 
human  ingenuity.  Thus  in  one  of  the  Assyrian  lists  of  the 
different  values  of  syllables,  published,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  by  royal  authority,  Sardanapalus  V.  states  that 
the  god  Nebo  has  revealed  to  the  kings,  his  ancestors,  the 
cuneiform  writing,  which  he  thus  endeavours  to  simplify 
for  the  bettor  understanding  of  his  people  (Oppert,  il  53). 
The  banskrit  character,  whkh  is  now  known  to  be  due  to 
a  Phoenician  source,  was  called  Devan&gari,  "  belonging  to 
the  city  of  the  gods,"  unless,  as  Prof.  M.  Muller  suggests 
(Samtrit  Grammar,  p.  1),  we  are  to  understand  by  the 
gods  hero  only  the  Brahmans :  but  whatever  the  name  may 
mean,  their  belief  in  its  divine  origin  is  certain  enough. 
And  M.  Lenormant  points  out  (L  80)  that  the  native 
Egyptian  term  for  writing  meant  "writing  heavenly  words." 
Now  it  is  clear  that  no  nation  among  which  this  belief 
lingered  in  any  degree  would  be  likely  to  alter  fundament- 
ally the  spirit  of  their  system  of  writing  Lastly,  it  is 
possible,  though,  as  we  have  suggested  above,  not  very 
probable,  that  the  obscurities  of  the  existing  system  may 
have  recommended  it  to  the  priests.  These  reasons  may 
suffice  to  ehow  that  it  was  not  in  Egypt  that  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  development  of  a  purely  phonetic  system. 
But  just  as  the  Japanese  took  the  Chinese  characters,  and 
gave  them  a  development  which  they  have  never  had  in 
the  land  of  their  creation — just  as  the  people  of  Susiana 
took  the  cuneiform  writing  and  made  it  purely  phonetic, 
without  any  remnant  of  ideography, — so  the  work  of  ex- 
tracting order  out  of  the  chaos  of  Egyptian  writing  was 
reserved  for  lb.  a  Phoenicians. 

The  Phoenicians  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  perform  this1 
inestimable  part  iri  the  history  of  human  development 
An  active  and  enterprising  nation,  thoy  were  early  brought 
into  commercial  relations  with  Egypt,  and  must  of  neces- 
sity have  learnt  something  of  their  system  of  writing; 
they  could  see  its  advantages  and  its  perfectly  remediable 
faults ;  the  advantage  of  one  definite  symbol  for  one  sound, 
sod  the  disadvantage  of  a  dozen;  the  desirability  that  this 
symbol  should  signify  that  sound  only,  and  the  undesir- 
ability  of  its  denoting  a  horse  or  a  man  as  welL  And  the 
religious  scruples  which  may  have  affected  the  Egyptians 
need  have  no  weight  for  strangers.  If  the  characters  wore 
divine  for  the  priests  of  I  sis,  they  were  &  convenient  instru- 
ment to  supply  e very-day  wants  for  the  sailors  of  Tyre.1 

These  considerations  do  not,  of  course,  amount  to  a  proof 
that  the  Phoenician  alphabet  was  derived  from  Egypt  It 
is  of  course  possible  that  it  disengaged  itself  by  degrees 
out  of  an  earlier  hieroglyphic  system  at  home.  But  of 
such  a  system  no  vestiges  remain ;  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  Phoenician  characters  and  those  of  the  earlier 
Egyptian  hieratio  is  sufficiently  striking  to  warrant  us  in 
regarding  it  as  at  least  provisionally  true  that  what  was 
natural  and  perfectly  possible  did  actually  take  place,*  The 
general  testimony  of  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
that  the  alphabet  was  invented  in  Phoenicia,  must  then  be 
limited  to  the  sense  in  which  Tacitus  says  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  this  credit — tanquam  reperervU,  qua  aeeeperant 

It  cannot  be  known  with  certainty  whether  the  Phoeni- 
cians took,  together  with  the  Egyptian  symbols,  the 
phonetic  values  which  they  had  in  Egypt,  or  whether 
they  totally  disregarded  those  values,  and  simply  assigned 
to  the  symbols  the  value  of  their  own  sounds  at  will  The 
first  view,  however,  seems  clearly  the  more  probable,  The 
1 1  irjunicians  could  only  become  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian 


1  M.  Lenorraont  (p.  83)  will  have  it  that  the  Phoenicians  must 
hsva  been  "  tres  pea  religious,  et  su  fond  presque  atbte."  They 
miy  have  bean  so,  but  sorely  sot  merely  la  order  to  borrow  an 
alphabet  from  Egypt  It  U  enough  that  that  alphabet  could  have 
had  so  sanctity  for  them. 

av'CT  *)Y  idQOC*)  O*'  t*UsJj  9CC  paQt*?,  p.  GOO* 


symbol  and  sound  together;  the  one  would  naturally  rag-* 
gest  the  other ;  and  we  should  expect  that  they  wsuld  first 
take  the  symbols  belonging  to  those  sounds  which  exactly 
corresponded  in  Egyptian  and  Phoenician,  then  the  symbols 
of  other  Egyptian  sounds  which  did  not  exactly  correspond 
to  their  own,  but  which  seemed  in  each  case  the  most 
analogous  to  them ;  but  that  there  would  never  be  any 
violent  rupture  between  the  symbo.  and  its  old  sound. 
Tet  it  seems  quite  certain  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  names  which  the  letters  bore  in  Phoenicia 
and  the  original  object  of  which  the  Egyptian  character  is 
the  debased  representation.  Thus  the  first  letter  of  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  (corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  altph) 
was  named  from  its  fancied  rcscmblanco  to  an  ox's  head, 
the  second  (Hebrew  btth)  to  a  house,  and  so  on.  But  the 
symbol  which  strangely  seemed  to  the  Phoenicians  like  an 
ox  is  only  the  form,  rapidly  drawn,  of  an  eagle ;  betk,  in 
like  manner,  is  the  quickly-drawn  figure  of  a  crane.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  the  Phoenicians  borrowed  sound 
and  symbol,  but  no  name.  They  cared  nothing  for  the 
history  of  the  symbols;  and  when  they  found  it  convenient 
to  have  a  name  for  each  symbol  they  chose  some  object 
whose  name  began  with  the  letter  in  question ;  and  we  should 
have  said  that  it  was  totally  impassible  that  any  similarity 
in  form  between  the  letter  and  the  object  whose  name  it 
borrowed  could  have  helped  to  give  currency  tf>  the  nomen- 
clature, did  we  not  see  evidence  of  similar  and  apparently 
equally  impossible  fan  cies  in  tho  names  of  the  constella- 
tions, let  tho  origin  of  those  names  be  what  it  may. 

Such,  very  briefly  traced,  seems  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  the  parent  of  almost  every 
alphabet,  properly  so  called,  existing  un  the  earth.  For 
the  main  ramifications  of  this  alphabet  in  subsequent  times 
we  cannot  do  better  than  translate  the  summary  of  an 
author  already  often  referred  to,  M.  Francois  Lenormant 
He  distinguishes  (p.  110)  five  main  sterna    These  are — 

1.  The  Semitic  stem,  wherein  the  values  of  the  letters  have  re- 
mained exactly  the  same  as  thorn  of  the  Phoenician*,  except  in  a 
few  derived  alphabets  framed  in  Persia  and  tho  countries  imme- 
diately adjacent,  which  being  employed  to  writs  Indo-European 
languages,  turn  the  soft  breathings  of  the  Phoenician  into  genuine 
vowels.  This  stem  subdivides  itself  into  two  main  branch ea-the 
Hebrsro-Samariton  and  the  Aramaic 

J.  The  Centrai  stem,  whose  province  includes  Givcce,  Asia 
Minor,  ssd  Italy.  The  transformation  of  the  symbols  of  the 
smooth,  and  even  of  tho  rough,  breathings  into  symbols  of  vowels 
is  here  the  invariable  rule.  This  stem  contains  first  the  different 
varieties  of  the  Hellenic  alphabet,  then  the  alphabets  derived  from 
the  Greek,  including  three  families — the  Albanian,  Asiatic  (taking 
Asia  in  the  same  sense  as  the  old  Greeks  did),  and  the  Italian.  In 
the  Asiatic  family  we  distinguish  two  groups — on*  for  the  Phrygian 
alphabet  only,  which  is  made  np  of  elements  whose  origin  Is  exclu- 
aively  Greek,  the  other  containing  the  Lycian  and  Canon,  where 
these  elements  are  mixed  up  with  Cypriote'  characters.  The  Italian 
family  must  also  be  subdivided  into  an  Etruscan  group  and  a  Latin 
group,  between  which  stands  the  Foliscan  alphabet,  of  a  mixed 
character. 

3.  Tho  Western  stem,  containing  tho  systems  of  writing  which 
resulted  from  the  spread  of  the  alphabet  by  the  colonists  of  Tyro 
among  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  ancient  Spain.  This  stem 
reckons  but  one  single  family.  It  has,  aa  that  which  precedes  it, 
for  its  fundamental  character  the  change  of  tho  value  of  tho  Phceni. 
cian  breathings.  But  the  direction  in  which  tho  forms  of  tho  letters 
vary  is  signally  different.  .  .  . 

4.  The  JVerrAen*  stem,  containing  only  one  branch,  the  runes 
of  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  peoples,  who  were  settled  at  a 
particular  epoch  In  tho  north  of  Europe,  but  had  arrived  from  Asia, 
where  they  still  lived  during  a  part  of  historic  time,  and  where  they 
must  have  bod  imparted  to  them  the  alphabet  produced  by  tho 
Phoenicians.  Borne  elements  in  tho  runic  writing  seem  to  point  to 
s  direct  reception  of  the  writing  from  the  seamen  of  Canaan  ;  others, 
on  the  contrary,  bear  a  certain  stamp  of  Greek  influence.  .  .  . 


'  The  only  two  alphabets,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tho  term,  which  If. 
Lenormant  cannot  classify  as  of  Phoenician  origin  are  the  Cypriote 
and  tho  Persian  cuneiform— the  former  still  in  perfectly  deciphered, 
but  seemingly  to  soma  extent  syllabic  ;  the  latter  perhaps  not  purs 
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5.  The  I%do-IIomtrUe  (tem,  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  a 
new  principle,  the  expression  of  rowel  eoundi  by  meaui  of  conven- 
tional adjuncts  attached  to  the  »ymbol  of  the  consonant,  and  thae 
sometimes  considerably  modifying  ita  shape.  The  place  of  ita  origin 
tnrmi  to  hare  been  aonthern  Arabia.  From  thence  it  ha*  radiated 
on  the  one  aide  to  Africa,  where  the  Abyssinian  and  the  African 
systems  form  a  acparate  family  with  the  iiitnyaritii ,  or  alphabet  of 
the  old  inhabiUnta  of  Yemen  ;  on  the  other  aide  to  Ariana,  where 
a  cpecial  form  of  writing  established  iteclf  ;  and  to  India,  whose 
moat  ancient  alphabet,  Wagadht,  now  referred  by  A.  Weber  to  a 
Phoenician  oilirin,  he.  given birth  to  an  enormous  lirt  of  derivative, 
which  can  re  classified  among  six  familics-DcvanSgarf,  Pail, 
Providian,  Tran«ying«tic,  Oceanic,  and  ThibeUn— which  we  here 
enumerate  in  their  chronological  order  of  descent 


It  will  of  course  be  observed  that  this  classification  of 
alphabet*  runs  entirely  counter  to  the  universally-accepted 
classification  of  languages  into  certain  well -recognised 
groups  under  three  main  heads — Indo-European,  Semitic, 
and  that  family  which,  rather  because  its  members  differ 
from  the  two  first-named  than  from  any  especial  bond  of 
union  among  themselves,  is  called  Turanian.  This  is  in 
nowise  surprising.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  what- 
ever between  the  sound  and  the  symbol  which  signifies  it 
— between  the  language  and  the  alphabet  The  languages 
of  nearly  aU  Europe  are  Indo-European  (or  Ary.ui,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called) ;  the  alphabets  are  universally  Semitic 
—that  is  the  fact,  explain  it  as  we  may.  In  fact,  if  wc 
wish  to  maintain  that  sound  and  symbol  correspond,  so 
that  the  second  is  the  only  natural  exponent  of  the  first, 
we  must  form  two  hypotheses  which  refute  themselves — 
first,  that  it  was  possible  that  any  race  of  men,  when  they 
first  felt  tbe  need  of  an  alphabet,  deliberately  set  them- 
selves to  form  their  letters  so  as  to  represent  the  different 
positions  of  the  organs  of  speech  as  each  sound  was  pro- 
duced ;  secondly,  that  such  forms  could  have  been  exactly 
preserved  through  long  lapse  of  time,  so  as  to  convey  to 
subsequent  generations  exactly  the  same  idea  as  they 
gave  to  their  inventors.  But  each  supposition  is  clearly 
impossible.  An  alphabet  so  formed  would  also  be  an 
artificial  alphabet,  such  as  could  never  have  entered  the 
minds  of  men  who  needed  to  supply  just  their  actual 
wants  as  they  arose,  not  to  construct  a  scientific  table  of 
signs  to  denote  all  possible  sounds.  But  the  construction 
of  such  a  pictorial  alphabet  as  we  have  supposed  is  quite 
possible,  and  it  has  actually  been  formed  most  ingeniously 
by  Mr  Melville  Bell.  In  his  system,  which  he  calls 
"  Visible  Speech,"  consonants  are  denoted  by  curved  fines, 
which  represent  the  position  of  the  tongue  or  lips  in  their 
formation.  For  example,  in  forming  tbe  gutturals  k,  g,  n  g , 
the  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised,  and  this  is  expressed  by 

the  curve  Q ;  in  pronouncing  y,  the  fr<  it  of  the  tongue  is 
arched,  and  this  is  denoted  by  O ;  in  pronouncing  dentals, 
the  point  of  tho  tongue  is  raised,  and  this  is  expressed  by 
;  in  sounding  labials,  the  lips  are  closed,  and  this  is 
denoted  by  Q ;  where  the  passage  of  the  mouth  is  com- 
pletely closed  by  the  symbolised  organ  (as  in  k,  g,  t,  J, 
p,  b),  the  ends  of  the  curve  are  shut  by  a  connecting  line — 

thus  £j  denotes  k;  the  consonants  which  are  voice  articu- 
lations (i.e.,  in  producing  which  the  chorda  voealet  vibrate, 
and  so  produce  voice),  as  g,  d,  b,  itc,  are  further  distin- 
tinguished  by  a  short  straight  lino  within  tho  curve,  the 
physiological  sign  which  is  chosen  (conventionally,  it  must 
bo  allowed)  to  represent  voice  being  (I)  a  straight  line; 
and  the  other  distinguishing  marks  of  the  consonants  are 
similarly  expressed  either  by  added  marks  or  by  slight 
modifications  of  the  primary  curve.  Equally  ingeniously, 
the  vowels  are  expressed  by  the  straight  line  which  is  tho 
sign  of  voice,  a  subordinate  symbol,  or  "definer,"  being 


added  to  denote  the  part  of  the  mouth  which  modifies,  the 
vowel— e.g.,  a  hook  or  a  solid  point  at  the  top  or  bottom 
of  the  vowel-line,  a  bar  across  the  line  to  express  that  lbs 
'lips  are  contracted  or  drawn  across  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth,  dec,  Ac     We  need  not  enter  further  into  the 
minutiae  of  the  system  ;  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  formed.    It  is  obvious  that  there 
would  be  no  greater  difficulty  in  teaching  this  alphabet  to 
a  child  than  in  teaching  it  a,  b,  e,  except  that  the  number 
of  symbols  is  greater,  because  one  is  provided  for  every 
sound  in  the  language,  which  our  alphabet  certainly  fails 
to  do ;  still,  to  learn  either  our  alphabet  or  "  visible 
speech  "  must  for  a  child  be  simply  an  effort  of  memory. 
And  one  great  practical  gain  which  would  be  derived  from 
the  general  adoption  of  such  a  system  is  tho  ease  with 
which  foreign  languages  could  bo  mastered.     The  great 
difficulty  in  learning  to  speak  a  foreign  language  does  not 
consist  in  the  mere  mastering  so  many  declensions ;  it  bet 
in  the  fact  that  two  alphabets  may  be  composed  of  exactly 
the  some  symbols,  and  yet  many  of  these  symbols  may 
express  to  the  two  nations  quite  different  sounds.    This  k 
a  preliminary  difficulty  which  mutt  be  mastered  at  once ; 
and  it  would  be  immensely  lessened  if  such  dissimilar 
sounds — as,  e.g.,  the  German,  French,  and  English  u— were 
not  all  presented  to  the  learner  undcr-the  same  symbol  It 
seems  certain  that,  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  progress 
of  invention,  the  intercourse  between  nations  must  be 
largely  increased ;  and  the  need  of  some  more  perfect 
instrument  of  speech  between  them  must  increase  propor- 
tionately.   But  in  spite  of  the  obvious  gains,  it  is  Utopias 
to  suppose  that  the  world  will  ever  be  converted  to  a 
system  of  universal  writing;  and  the  real  and  immense 
gain  of  such  a  method  is  the  power  which  it  gives  to  a 
linguistic  inquirer  to  denote  accurately  on  paper  the  exact 
sounds  heard  in  any  dialect  spoken  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  civilised  or  uncivilised;  for  it  is  as  competent  to 
register  the  click  of  the  Hottentot  as  the  most  subtle 
vowel  sound  of  Europe    With  our  present  alphabet  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  represent  adequately  the 
sounds  of  some  out-of-the-way  dialect  (which  for 
of  language  may  be  as  important  as  the  literary  speech)  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  generally  intelligible,  because  there 
often  is  no  symbol  to  correspond  exactly,  and  naturally  do 
two  inquirers  agree  upon  the  nearest  out  of  the  existing 
symbols.     The  science  of  language  is  therefore  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr  Bell  for  providing  bo  effective  a  method 
for  preserving  for  ever  those  dialectic  peculiarities  which 
are  vanishing  with  startling  rapidity  in  these  days  of  con- 
stant communication  between  different  parts  of  a  country. 
Another  system,  equally  valuable  scientifically,  has  beeo 
invented  by  the  eminent  philologer,  Mr  Alexander  J.  Ellis, 
In  his  "  Pals3otype"only  the  ordinary  symbols  are  employed, 
but  they  are  printed  in  different  ways  to  denote  different 
sounds— sometimes  as  capitals,  sometimes  in  italics,  some- 
times turned  upside  down ;  so  that,  despite  the  familiarity 
of  the  letters,  a  pago  of  palmotype  is  at  least  as  appalling  to, 
the  uninitiated  as  the  curves  and  lines  of  "visible  speech.* 
We  may  proceed  to  trace  the  variations  from  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  to  our  own,  down  the  central  stem  of  Greece  and 
Italy.    The  Phoenician  alphabet  consisted  of  twenty-eight 
letters,  which  for  convenience  we  may  call  by  the  names  of 
their  Hebrew  equivalents.  These  were  (1)  Aleph,  (2)  Beth, 
(3)  Gimel,  (4)  Daleth,  (5)  He,  (6)  Vav,  (7)  Zayin,  (8)  Cheth, 
(9)  Teth,  (10)  Yodh,  (11)  Kaph,  (12)  Lamedh,  (13)  Mem, 
(U)  Nun,  (15)  Samekh,  (16)  Ayin,  (17)  Pe,  (18)  Tatlhe, 
(19)  Kopb,  (20)  Resh,  (21)  Shin,  (22)  Tav.  None  of  these 
were  vowel  sounds.    Aleph  was  the  lightest  guttural  or 
rather  faucal  sound,  being  pronounced  below  the  guttural 
point  at  the  very  top  of  the  larynx :  it  can  have  been  barely 
audible  even  before  a  vowel.  He 
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to  our  h.  Chilli  was  a  rtrongly-mru  kcd  eh,  a  continuous 
guttural  sound  producod  at  the  back  of  the  palate.  Ayin 
represents  a  faucal  sound  peculiar  to  the  Semitic  race, 
raying  between  an  evanescent  breathing  and  a  g  rolled  in 
the  throat 

Tho  Phoenicians  employed  hardly  any  vowel  signs :  in 
Hebrew  the  throe  principal  sounds  a,  i,  u  (see  article  A) 
wcro  sometimes  expressed  in  writing,  and  long  i  and  u  were 
denoted,  not  by  special  signs,  but  by  consonants  akin  to 
them,  f-dk  and  van:  a  was  regularly  omitted  except  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  where  it  was  denoted  by  Ho  and  sometimes 
by  Aleph.  In  fact,  in  all  Semitic  languages  the  practice 
was  to  ignore  vowels  in  writing,  leaving  it  to  the  reader 
to  fill  in,  according  to  tho  context,  the  unvarying  frame- 
work of  consonantal  sounds:  the  Hebrew  vowel- points 
were  a  later  invention,  rendered  necessary  when  tho  lan- 
guage hod  ceased  to  be  spoken. 

When  tho  Greeks  received  the  Phoenician  alphabet  it  is 
obvious  that  they  must  have  made  considerable  changes 
in  tho  values  of  tho  symbols.    Several  of  them  would  be 
unnecessary,  for  they  had  no  sounds  in  their  language  to 
correspond  to  them :  while  for  other  moat  important  sounds, 
e.g.,  tho  vowels,  no  symbol  was  provided.    It  is  clear  how 
imperfect  any  previous  alphabet  of  the  Greeks  must  have 
been  when  they  adopted  in  its  stead  another  so  foreign  to 
tho  genius  of  their  language,  which  developed  tho  vowels 
and  marked  strongly  the  momentary  consonants  and  nasals, 
but  rejected  as  far  as  possible  the  continuous  consonants, 
both  palatal  and  labial,  and  even  under  many  circumstances 
tho  dental  s,  the  one  sibilant  they  employed.    But  they 
ingeniously  adopted  the  strange  signs  to  new  ends.  Aleph, 
He,  and  Ayin  were  turned  without  difficulty  into  o,  c,  and 
o ;  Todh  became  i,  as  it  seems  that  the  semi-vowel  y  had 
totally  disappeared  from  Greece  even  at  that  early  period : 
on  tho  same  principle  NVav  might  have  served  to  express 
u,  although  apparently  the  unsound  was  still  sufficiently 
common  to  require  the  retention  of  Vav  with  its  con- 
sonantal value.    But  from  what  source  they  took  their 
uptUon  cannot  be  known  with  certainty.    Professor  Key 
thinks  that  it  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  Ayin,  which  differs 
much  in  shape  from  tho  nearly  perfect  circle  of  the  old 
Phoenician.     This  is  possible  enough,  for  the  sound  of 
Ayin  was  not  more  like  o  than  «;  and  if  the  Greek*  knew 
the  two  forms,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  may  have  taken 
both.   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  possible  that  v  may 
be  a  remnant  of  an  earlier  native  alphabet    Among  tho 
consonants  /?,  y,  i,  «,  A,     v,  r,  ;..  t  were  borrowed  with 
little  change  of  form,  and  probably  of  value.    And  these 
letters  (with  <r  and  tho  vowels  already  mentioned)  are 
stated  by  tradition  to  havo  been  the  only  ones  brought 
to  Greece  from  Phoenicia  by  Cadmus,  others  having  boon 
added  by  Palamedes,  Simonides,  or  Epicharmus;  but  which 
were  the  letters  added  by  each  of  these  is  a  question  on 
which  the  different  authorities  do  not  agree;  and  the  incor- 
rectness of  most  of  ihcm  is  proved  by  the  letters  being  found 
in  Greek  inscriptions  before  the  time  of  their  supposed 
inventor.    In  fact       tradition  on  this  point  is  worthless, 
unless  it  is  homo  art  by  inscriptions.  It  is  at  least  probable 
that  the  whole  alphabet  was  borrowed  at  one  time,  for  all, 
or  nearly  all,  tho  character*  oc*ur  on  the  oldest  inscriptions 
we  possess.    Thus  on  inscriptions  o!  There  dating  from 
Olympiad  40  (see  Franz,  Epigraphies  Oraea,  pp.  61-69; 
KirchhotT,  Stndien  rur  Geschichle  de*  Oriechischen  Alphabets, 

p.  41),  we  find  Cheth  in  tho  form  Q ,  denoting  mainly  the 

rough  breathing  h,  but  also  applied  to  denote  e,  as  it 
afterwards  did  regularly  by  the  name  Eta:  Toth  occurs 

as  ©,  nearly  tho  later  Theia  ;  and  Koph  as  ^  ,  Koppa,  a 

symbol  which  was  ones  current  throughout  Greece,  and 


remained  universally  as  the  numeral  90,  though  as  a  letter 
it  was  retained  only  by  the  Dorians,  and  passed  with  the 
Doric' alphabet  into  Italy  as  Q.  It  ntay  be  observed  that 
in  this  alphabet  and  in  some  later  ones  of  Crete,  Corinth, 
and  Corcyra,  Iota  appears  not  as  a  straight  line,  but  in 
many  curved  shapes,  approximating  much  nearer  to  the  old 
Phoenician ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Pi,  which  has  tho  top 
rounded  like  a  crook.  We  have  then  loft  only  the  four 
sibilants,  Zayin,  Samekh,  Tsadhe.  and  Shin.  These  are 
believed  to  have  had  the  values  ds,  t,  is,  sh  respectively. 
We  have  already  said  that  the  Greeks  had  no  great  affec- 
tion for  sibilants;  witness  the  manner  in  which  c*  was 
constantly  dropped,  e.g.,  in  yhmot  for  yitta-ot.  It  was 
therefore  not  to  be  expected  that  they  could  employ  all 
the  wealth  of  the  Phoenicians;  and  one  symbol  (Tsadhe) 
appears  in  no  Greek  alphabet  The  name,  however,  recalls 

the  name  Zeta;  but  tho  shape  of  Zeta  (always  ^ )  is 

unquestionably  that  of  Zayin;  and  iia  place  in  the  alphabet 
agrees  to  this.  It  seems,  therefore,  most  probable  that  the 
Greeks  confounded  together  the  two  compound  sounds 
ds  and  ts,  and  kept  but  one  symbol,  perhrps  with  the 
name  of  the  other  (Tsadhe),  because  it  was  most  like  that 
of  the  neighbouring  letters  Eta  end  Theta,  This  con- 
fusion of  the  two  sounds  seems  the  more  probable  when 
we  remember  that  no  symbol  was  required  for  the  com- 
pound ts  at  the  time  when  a  special  symbol  for  ps  was 
added,  and  that  for  Is  (another  analogous  compound) 
perhaps  revived.  There  is  also  much  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  relations  of  Samekh  and  Shin  in  their  Greek 
drees.  Xi  ( =  ks)  occupies  the  place  of  Samekh,  sigma  of 
Shin.  One  form  of  Samekh  seems  unquestionably  to  have 
furnished  that  of  the  Greek  2  (see  the  forms,  p.  600); 

another        "  ciac' the  Greek  (  of  all  the  inscriptions. 

Sigma  had  the  sound  («)  of  Samekh,  and  cannot  be  shown 
ever  to  have  had  . the  sound  (sh)  of  Shin.  Two  names  were 
preserved  among  the  Greeks,  sigma  and  son,  Horodotus 
(L  139)  speaks  of  the  "same  letter  which  the  Dorians  call 
coy,  the  Ionia ns  o-ty/M;"  and  though  tan  was  no  letter 
of  the  Ionic  alphabet,  the  compound  tarn  pi  ( -crcur  +  n-i) 
denoted  900.  The  name  mji  is  obviously  the  Semitio  shin 
or  tin:  it  is  just  possible  that  aiyfia  may  be  an  attempt  to 
turn  samekh  into  a  form  which  should  explain  its  meaning 
to  Greek  ears.  The  oldest  Greek  alphabets  known  to  us— 
those  of  Thera,  Meloe,  Crete,  and  the  earlier  forms  of 

those  of  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Corcyra — havo  the  form  t*\ 

to  denote  s, — that  is,  the  equivalent  of  Shin.  It  seems 
fair  to  infer  that  this  was  originally  the  case  in  the  other 
alphabets  also.  Then  this  symbol  was  dropped  by  degrees 
to  avoid  confusion  with  m,  while  one  form  of  samekh,  wi'.h 
the  name  sigma,  was  introduced  into  its  place:  another 
form  was  kept  in  its  old  place  to  denote  the  compound 

We  now  come  to  the  apparently  non-Phoenician  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  <*>.  *  ^,  u.  Of  v  we  have 
already  spoken :  we  .nay  add  that  its  sound  was  not  a 
pure  it,  but  modified,  perhaps  as  is  the  German  u.  This 
appears  from  the  fact  that  when  the  Romans  borrowed 
Greek  words  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic  (when 
Roman  taste  had  grown  more  scrupulous),  they  did  not 
uso  their  own  symbol  u  to  denote  the  Greek  upsilon  (as 
their  forefathers  had  done),  but  together  with  the  sound 
borrowed  the  symbol  also:  which  clearly  shows  that  the 
sound  of  upsilon  was  different  from  tho  ordinary  u.  We 
now  take  tho  aspirates  <f>  and  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  sounds  of  the  Greek  aspirates  x,  6,  <f>,  were  not  those  of 
the  German  ch,  and  the  English  th  and  /:  that  is,  they 
were  probably  not  continuous  consonants,  but  momentary 

1  —  11 
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Bound j,  followed  11  each  eaje  by  a  blight  bat  distinctly 
audible  breath;  ao  that  g  might  be  represented  in  English 
characters  by  k'h,  thouch  tho  following  breath  is  not  ao 
distinct  as  an  English  A,— if  it  were,  we  should  have 
a  compound,  not  a  aim  pie  sound.  Now  two  of  these 
aspirates  were  actually  written  in  the  oldest  alphabet*  KH 

and  p  H  {pi  ha\  ing  tLe  right  down-stroke  much  shorter 

than  th*  left):  for  the  dental  the  ainsrle  symbol  8,  borrowed 
fiom  the  Phoenician,  sufficed.  Afterwards  the  symbola 
<i>  and  y,  (variants  0  and  + )  were  taken  to  supply  the 
place  of  these  compounds,  from  what  source  cannot  be 
certainly  known;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may 
have  been  characters  of  an  older  Greek  alphabet  which 
originally  had  tho  valucc  p  and  t  This  draws  some  proba- 
bility from  the  history  of  t».    That  letter  was  originally 

written  p£  ;  and  (,  of  which  w»  have  already  spoken, 

written  aa  K2  (or  KM).  But  each  of  these  also  appears 
as  <t>2  and  X2;  so  that  Lere  at  least  <*>  and  x  appear  aa  no 

mora  than  p  and  i:  the  compound  ($£  remained  perma- 
nently in  the  Western  alphabeta.  It  is  to  Epichormus  that 
tradition  (here  with  some  probability)  ascribe*  the  estab- 
lishment of  *  in  the  alphabet  The  history  of  <■>  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  rj.  At  an  early  period,  certainly 
before  the  40th  Olympiad,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hollas 
an  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds 
of  ft  The  symbol  «  had  hitherto  denoted  both  c  and  the 
diphthong  «,  where  the  t  was  probably  not  a  much  more 
important  sound  than  the  y — e.g.,  in  our  day.  The  habit 
of  v.  ruing  the  two  symbols  came  in  late  in  the  Ionic 
alphabet,  and  ao  spread  through  Greece.  But  at  the  earlier 
Umo  of  which  we  speak  the  symbol  H  began  to  denote 
some  e.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  was  long  «  as 
distinguished  from  epailon,  which,  by  the  way,  does  not 
mean  thort  t,  but  " «  unaccompanied,"  perhaps  by  that 
after  sound  of  t  mentioned  above,  though  a  different  reason 
is  commonly  given  for  the  name.  It  seems  very  strange 
that  the  Greeks  should  have  introduced  symbols  to  express 
long  e  and  o,  and  none  to  mark  the  length  of  the  other 
vowels,  which  must  have  boon  just  as  urgently  needed: 
surely  this  would  have  been  done  at  Athens  at  the  time  of 
the  formal  introduction  of  the  Ionian  alphabet  Again, 
there  are  a  great  many  recognisable  varietiea  of  sound 
which  border  closely  on  pure  e  and  o  (but  none  of  im- 
portance near  i  and  «),  and  such  varieties  are  clearly 
marked  in  tho  south  of  Europe  now.  For  these  two 
separate  reasons,  it  seems  at  least  more  probable  that  17 
was  adoptod  to  express  a  sound  tho  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  as  the  open  e  of  the  Italians.  For  tho  same  reasons, 
it  seems  probable  that  a  was  taken  not  to  denote  long  0, 
but  a  more  open  sound ,  peihaps  something  between  open  0 
and  the  English  uu.  The  form  O  is  of  doubtful  origin.  It 
.»  found  in  an  alphabet  of  ililetus  of  about  Olympiad  60; 
not  earlier.    It  looks  like  a  con  scions  modification  of  O. 

Greek  writing  in  the  earliest  times  was  from  right  to 
left,  follow iug  the  example  of  Phoenicia:  several  specimens 
of  this  still  exist  The  more  con\ enient  practice  of  writing 
from  left  to  right  soon  became  universal  It  was  preceded, 
however,  bj  an  intermediate  method,  in  which  tLo  direction 
of  the  lines  was  alternately  right  to  left  and  left  to  right, 
so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  carry  the  eye  back,  as  with 
us,  from  the  end  of  ono  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
This  was  called  /JcwpoeS^dr,  because  the  Unci  were  made 
in  tho  same  way  as  the  farrows  by  oxen  in  ploughing. 

Kirchhoff  distinguishes  two  main  divisions  of  Greek 
alphabets — the  East  and  the  West;  not  that  this  geographi- 
cal distribution  is  exact,  but  it  is  the  most  convenient  The 
includes  first  the  alphabets  of  the  towns  of  Asia 


Minor — Balicarnaasua,  Ephesoa,  Teos,  UHetut, 
and  Rhodes,  which,  agreeing  essentially,  became  that 
alphabet  that  was  adopted  at  Athens  463  a.c,  sad  it 
the  Greek  alphabet  with  which  wo  are  familiar ;  aecoooJj, 
those  of  the  iEgean  islands — There,  Melos,  Crete,  Parot, 
Siphnoa,  Thasos,  Naxos, — in  which  O  does  not  stand  for 
Omega,  but  occasionally  appears  aa  well  as  0  for  Omicroa, 
and  there  are  other  minute  differences  in  the  shape  of  the 
letters ;  thirdly,  some  of  the  alphabets  of  the  mainland  of 
Greece,  which  have  a  closer  affinity  to  the  Ionic  than  to 
their  neighbours,  vix,  the  old  one  of  Attica,  down  to 
OL  94 — Argot,  Corinth  and  its  colonics,  Corcyra,  and  even 
Syracuse.  The  western  division  includes  the  remainder 
of  tho  towns  of  Greece  proper  and  their  Sicilian  and 
Italian  colonies ;  these  are  marked  by  peculiar  variations 
of  certain  characters,  especially  <j,  e,  h,  tk,  I,  r,  and  1,  by 
the  use  of  A  as  the  aspirate  only,  by  the  abeencs  of  oatya, 

and  by  the  universal  application  of  the  symbol  ^  or  ^ 

to  denote,  not  p»,  but  eh,  whilst  X  or  +,  the  symbol  of 
eh  in  the  eastern  alphabets,  here  denotes  x.  Compare  w.ta 
this  last  variation  what  we  have  said  cbo\  e  of  the  use  d 
X2  to  express  X :  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
from  the  occurrence  of  X  in  this  collocation,  and  no  other, 
that  this  new  value  for  it  arose,  and  2  was  dropped.  It 
is  significant  that  in  the  old  Latin  alphabet  XS  appear 
instead  of  X  The  difference  in  value  of  V  in  the  eastern 
and  western  alphabeta  is  perplexing  :  it  seems  that  in  oa« 
or  the  other  the  original  value  must  havo  been 
changed,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  in  which, 
important  alphabet  of  this  group  for  our  purpc 
the  Cholcidian  colonies  of  Sicily  and 
Italy — Cams,  Neapolis,  4c — because  from  this 
the  Latin  alphabet,  the  direct  progenitor  of 


The 

is  that  of 
of 


others  of  the  eame  class  by  tk 

rounded  form  of  the  Gamma  £  t  by  the  peculiar  form  ot 

the  Lambda  L, ,  by  the  very  old  Mu  (/\V),  and  by  a 

Sigma  %  ,  though  it  has  also  the  two  < 

^  and  2 :  in  common  with  some  other 
it  has  a  double  rho  (P  and  K ).    (See  p.  600.) 

From  this  Cholcidian  alphabet  it  seems  clear  that  all 
the  Italian  alphabets  were  derived.  They  fal!  into  t»s 
families,  which  differ  from  each  other  considerably,  but 
principally  in  tho  loss  of  old  letters  and  the  insertion  of 
new — -differences  which  do  not  militate  against  their  coa- 
mon  origin,  but  ahow  tho  cause  of  their  separate  de\e!  > 
ment  The  first  family  contains  the  Etruscan.  Utubriaa, 
and  Oscan  alphabets ;  the  second  the  Latin  and  Fahscaa. 
Into  the  peculiarities  of  the  members  of  tne  first  group  *e 
do  not  propose  to  enter  at  length :  the)  agree  in  the  total 
rejection  of  O  and  X,  and  the  addition  of  a  strange  symbol 

Q  to  denote  the/ sound,  hum  being  retained  with  a  slightly 

modified  form  for  v.*  the  Etruscan  retains  the  syra'uoli 
CD  and  V  which  the  other  two  dropped,  and  the  Etnucaa 
and  Umbriau  agree  in  rejecting  the  soft  mutes.  The 
Umbrian,  however,  has  a  new  symbol  for  a  modified  d, 
peculiar  to  it.-clf,  and  also  for  a  modified  t ;  the  Oscaa 
has  new  symbols  for  a  modified  1  and  a,  and  in  genera! 
shows  a  difference  in  the  shape  of  its  characters  from  all 
the  other  Italian  dialects,  which  docs  not  seem  due  to  any 
other  foreign  influence  ao  much  as  to  its  own  individuality. 
These  three  languages  are  all  written  from  right  to  left, 
in  which  the  Faliscan  agrees  with  them  :  the  Latin  alone, 
from  the  earliest  time  of  which  we  have  any  records,  was 
written  from  left  to  right ;  but  there  can  be  little  docbi 
that 


it  did 
at 


1  not  originally  differ  from  ita  fellows,  but 
a  later  time,  just  as  the  Qreek  alphabet  itxJl 
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bad  dona.  Tho  fact  that  X,  found  in  the  Latin  and 
Faliscan  alphabets,  has  tho  value  of  *,  and  not  of  cA,  and 
that  V,  aa  already  mentioned,  is  found  with  the  value  of 
tk  in  Etruscan,  shows  that  the  common  source  of  these  five 
alphabets  was  a  western,  not  an  eastern  Greek  alphabet ; 
and  the  rounded  form  of  C,  and  the  peculiar  |_  (V,  not  A) 
limit  the  choice  to  the  Chalcidian  family.  The  points  in 
which  tho  Latin  differs  from  the  Chalcidian  alphabet  of 
Cum*,  from  which  it  was  probably  derived  through  com- 
mercial intercourse,  lie— 

(1.)  In  the  application  of  the  symbol  kui  (F),  to  denote 
not  the  v  but  the  /  sound,  which  was  probably  strange  to 
the  Greeks. 

(2.)  In  allowing  K  to  fall  almost  out  of  use — it  was 
employed  only  in  abbreviations,  such  as  the  first  letter  of  a 
pnenomcn,  as  Kacso,  or  for  Kalendae,  &c — and  employing  C 
instead,  which  had  of  course  in  the  present  Greek  alpha- 
bet the  power  of  g.  This  change  may  point  to  a  time  when 
the  distinction  of  the  sounds  A  and  g  was  obliterated,  to 
be  afterwards  restored. 

(3.)  In  the  formation  of  the  new  symbol  G — i  a,  C 
with  a  distinguishing  line— to  mark  the  soft  gutturals; 
when  the  want  of  a  distinctive  symbol  was  again  felt 
This  was  some  time  in  the  3d  century  a  a ;  but  instead  of 
replacing  K  for  the  hard  guttural  sound,  they  preferred  to 
leave  C  in  its  old  place,  but  with  a  new  value,  A  instead  of 
g;  while  the  modified  form  G  was  inserted  into  the  placo 

of  T  (Z),  which  may  have  been  taken  by  the  Romans 

(as  it  certainly  was  found  in  the  other  Italian  alphabets), 
but  which  fell  out  of  use  absolutely  without  any  record. 

(4.)  In  absence  of  the  aspirates  V,  ©,  and  ©:  these 
sounds  were  not  natural  to  the  Roman  tongue,  and  there- 
fore the  symbols  were  never  regularly  received  into  their 
alphabet,  though  they  were  taken  to  represent  numerals. 
Their  forms,  however,  were  much  altered,  and  so  in  process 
of  time  they  became  confused  with  other  letters  :  thus  y 
denoted  50;  but  it  came  to  bo  written  _L,  and  so  naturally 
passed  into  the  quite  meaningless  L:  ©  denoted  10, 
but  being  too  cumbrous  to  write,  the  circle  was  dropped, 
and  the  cross  (X)  alone  remained.  A  variant  form  of  tho 
same  letter  (0)  seems  to  have  originally  represented  100, 
and  either  to  have  been  shortened  into  the  common  form 
C,  or  C  superseded  it  as  being  the  first  letter  of  centum, 
0  was  taken  for  1000,  but  for  convenience  of  writing  it 
was  broken  up  into  CIO,  and  this  was  the  more  easily  done 
because  the  parts  were  characters  in  use;  but  this  symbol 
also  was  replaced  by  M,  the  first  letter  of  mill'.  It  is 
probable  that  ©  was  simply  divided,  and  the  half  of  it  (D) 
then  stood  for  half  of  1000,  or  500;  and  half  of  X,  ten, 
becamo  V,  five.  Neither  D  nor  V  have  any  other  propriety 
as  symbols. 

(5.)  In  the  addition,  in  the  1st  century  B.C.,  of  the  two 
symbols  Y  and  Z  after  X  (which  had  long  been  tho  last 
letter  of  the  alphabet),  to  express  the  Greek  sounds  v  and 
Z.  In  borrowed  words  these  in  earlier  times  had  been 
roughly  denoted  by  u  and  w;  but  in  Cicero's  day  greater 
precision  was  desired;  and  not  being  able  to  compound 
two  characters  of  their  own  to  denote  the  strange  sound 
(as  they  did  for  the  aspirates  AA,  th,  pk,  formerly  denoted 
only  by  k,  t,  and  p  or  6),  they  took  sound  and  symbol 
together,  so  that  tyvyrt  appeared,  not  as  Brvget,  but  aa 
Pkryget :  rpar*llnjt  ceased  to  be  iarpeuita,  and  tona  be- 

The  Latin  alphabet  agrees  with  the  Chalcidian  in  tho 
retention  of  koppa  ( ? ) ;  the  downward  stroke  became  by 
degrees  more  oblique.  This  symbol  had  a  much  wider 
use  in  Latin  than  it  had  in  any  Greek  language  :  it  was 
needed  to  express  a  modified  A-eound  which  the  Latins 
liked,  wherein  •  slight  is  sound  was  heard  after  tho  A. 
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This  sound  was  distasteful  to  the  Greeks,  and  consequently 
they  changed  this  Aw  (or  qu)  into  p;  so  also  did  the  other 
Italians  (compare  equot,  'inros,  Epona,  iic);  but  the  Romans 
I  liked  it.  and  therefore,  alone  in  Italy,  kept  the  ?  to  denote 
it  It  is  true  that  the  Q  was  generally  followed  by  a 
written  u,  though  not  always  in  the  older  inscriptions  ; 
but  it  was  fully  recognised  that  this  «  was  not  a  real 
letter.  It  was  only  a  symbol  expressing  further,  and 
somewhat  unnecessarily,  the  indistinct  after-sound  which 
made  Q  different  from  K  ;  it  would  have  been  more  logical 
to  have  written  Q  alone,  as  was  actually  attempted  undor 
the  empire,  where  we  find  on  inscriptions  forms  such  aa 
qii,  qidem,  qaerella;  but  this  never  became  general.  Tho 
Latin  and  Chalcidian  alphabets  are  again  at  one  in  not 
having  the  symbol  M  for  «,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
tho  alphabets  of  South  Italy,  and  also  from  the  Etruscan 
and  Umbrian,  which  had  both  forms.  Lastly,  the  Chal- 
cidian (as  we  saw)  had  two  forms  for  r,  P  and  R;  of  these 
the  Latin  chose  the  last,  and  generally  employed  tho  first 

for  p;  though  for  that  letter  the  genuino  Greek  form  p 

also  appears  rarely. 

Tho  Romans  did  not  retain  the  Greek  names  for  tho 
characters  of  the  alphabet  The  vowels  were  known  by 
their  sounds  only.  The  momentary  sounds  and  A  were 
denoted  by  their  own  sound  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  U,  ee, 
de,  ge,  pe,  and  te,  but  ka,  ha  ;  q,  as  wo  saw,  had  sufficient 
vowel  sound  to  float  it ;  on  the  othor  hand,  the  continuous 
consonants  were  preceded  by  the  vowel,  as  ef,  el,  em,  en, 
er,  t* ;  z  was  called  ix.  The  difference  in  the  names  of 
tho  consonants  obviously  was  caused  by  their  nature : 
momentary  sounds  are  produced  by  a  complete  closure  and 
opening  of  the  organs  required  in  each  case ;  when  this 
opening  is  made,  the  organs  are  so  placed  as  to  form  a 
vowel,  which  naturally  is  produced  by  the  remnant  of 
sound  required  for  the  consonant ;  whereas  a  vowel  cannot 
bo  produced  before  any  one  of  these  sounds  without 
conscious  effort :  hence  it  was  simpler  to  call  A,  ka,  than  to 
call  it  aA.  Rut  the  continuous  sounds  are  pronounced 
when  tho  necessary  organs  only  approximate  more  or  less 
closely  to  each  other;  the  channel  through  which  tho 
sound  passes  from  the  larynx  to  the  lips  is  never  'closed 
altogether,  and  by  reason  of  this  slightly  open  position  a 
certain  amount  of  vowel  sound  tends  to  escape  just  as  the 
organs  are  drawing  together  to  produce  the  consonant,  and 
thus  is  heard  before  it ;  but  to  sound  a  vowel  after  one  of 
these  consonants  tho  organs  must  be  intentionally  put  into 
the  proper  position.  Thus,  then,  exactly  the  same  principle 
— the  conscious  or  unconscious  striving  for  ease  of  articula- 
tion— produces  exactly  opposite  results  in  the  case  of  the 
momentary  and  tho  continuous  consonants.  The  same 
reason  caused  a  different  vowel  to  be  employed  for  A  and  A 
from  that  which  is  used  for  the  other  letters.  In  sounding 
a  the  organs  are  in  nearly  the  some  position  as  in  sounding 
these  two  gutturals,  only  a  little  more  open ;  whereas  tho 
position  of  e  is  moro  nearly  that  of  all  the  other  consonants. 
It  must  of  course  bo  remembered  that  a  Roman,  if  he  had 
wished  to  speak  of  his  A  B  c,  would  not  have  said  as  wo 
do,  a-bee-tee,  but  ah-baykay. 

Tho  arrangement  of  tho  letters  of  tho  alpliabet  has 
caused  much  ingenious  speculation.  It  has  been  more 
than  once  pointed  out  (as  by  Prof.  Key,  The  Alphabet,  p  28) 
that  there  are  wrtainly  traces  of  regularity  of  arrangement 
The  three  soft  momentary  sounds  b,  g,  d,  were  placed 
together;  and  it  is  possible  that  p,  A,  t  (if  denoted  by 
Pe,  Koph,  Tau),  may  have  once  been  together,  and  sepa- 
rated by  later  intrusions ;  I,  m,  n  have  an  affinity  moro 
apparent  than  real,  which  was  perpetuated  by  their 
meaningless  designation  as  "  liquids;"  still,  the  appearance 
is  sufficient  to  justify  tho  idea  that  they  may  have  been 
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purposely  put  together.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
alphabet  was  at  first  Composed  of  "  four  quaternions "  of 
letters,  each  headed  by  a  vowel,  and  the  scattered  position 
of  the  vowels  lends  itself  to  this  arrangement ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  arrangement  of  the  European 
alphabets  is  certainly  the  same  as  that  of  Phoenicia,  and  in 
the  Phoenician  there  were  breathings  but  no  vowel  symbols. 
Besides,  the  remaining  letters  are  just  as  necessary  as  any 
sixteen  which  we  might  so  arrange,  and  to  all  appearance 
just  as  ancient.  The  author  of  tho  -Yew  Crntylnt,  indeed 
(p.  170,  ed.  3),  actually  drew  up  his  list  of  fours:  the 
three  soft  momerjtaries  headed  by  aleph;  then  came  A. 
followed  by  van,  chrtk,  and  teth,  oddly  grouped  as 
aspirates ;  then  the  throe  "  liquids,"  with  tanuLh  behind 
them  ;  and  lastly,  pe,  boph,  and  Uiu,  under  the  care  of  ayin. 
This,  of  course,  renders  it  necessary  to  "  omit  caph,  which 
is  only  a  softened  form  of  coph,  the  liquid  rtth,  and  the 
sami-vowel  yodh,  which  are  of  more  recent  introduction." 
Also  it  is  «  quite  certain  that  at  the  first  there  was  only 
one  sibilant,  tamekh."  In  this  way  Dr  Donaldson  satisfies 
himself  that  the  "  original  Semitic  alphabet  contained  only 
sixteen  letter*"  We  give  this  futile  attempt  at  arrange- 
ment with  no  wish  to  sneer  ft  a  philologer  who  did  good 
work  in  his  day,  but  simply  to  show  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
all  such  attempts,  resting  as  they  must  do  simply  on  internal 
evidence.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  history  of  the  derivation 
of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  as  we  have  attempted  to  give 
it,  from  the  Egyptian  hieratic,  we  shall  conclude  that  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  symbols  borrowed  for  practical  uses 
should  have  been  arranged  upon  any  scientific  method , 
that  chance  guided  the  general  arrangement,  though  a  few 
sounds  obviously  similar  may  have  been  put  intentionally 
together.  No  argument  can  be  drawn  (as  by  Rodiger  in 
his  Hebrew  Grammar)  from  the  juxtaposition  of  two  letters 
meaning  a  hand  (yodh  and  iaph),  two  meaning  a  head 
(koph  and  retA),  Ac.  ,  reasons  have  been  given  above  for 
believing  that  these  names  have  uo  relation  to  the  original 
import  of  the  signs,  but  were  merely  fanciful  analogies 
drawn  by  the  Phoenicians  themselves;  and  it  seems  as 
possible  that  the  juxtaposition  may  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  names  as  that  the  names  caused  the  arrange- 
fc  merit  But  if  the  argument  be  sound,  it  is  valid  against 
the  supposition  that  the  order  was  fixed  throughout  on 
scientific  grounds. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  north- 
western Europe  possessed  characters  of  some  sort  before 
they  received  the  Greek  or  Latin  alphabets.  These 
characters  are  generally  called  rune*,  and  have  been  the 
subject  of  some  sound  scholarship  and  much  baseless 
speculation.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  main  classes 
—the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  German,  and  the  Scandinavian ; 
each  of  these  contain  a  number  of  lists  of  characters, 
which,  however,  do  not  differ  from  each  other  more  than 
the  Greek  alphabets ;  and  there  is  so  much  likeness  in  the 
whole  family  that  we  may  infer  a  common  origin  for  all 
The  term  rune  is  recognised  as  the  name  of  a  German 
letter  by  Venantius  Fortunatus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  in  the  lines — 

Barbara  fraiin i is  pingatur  rh una  tabellla ; 
Quodqua  papyrus  agit,  virgula  plans  volat. 

«.«.,  these  characters  were  cut  on  smoothed  ash  boughs. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  run  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  "  secret ;" 
and  the  verb  rfnan,  which  is  derived  from  the  same, 
means  "  to  whisper" — the  same  verb  which  appears  in  the 
now  disused  phrase,  to  *'  round  in  the  ear. "  Buna  denoted  a 
magician ;  the  word  it-  contained  in  the  German  alruna, 
the  well-known  designation  of  those  prophetesses  whom 
the  German  tribes  venerated,  which  appears  corrupted  by 
Tacitus  (Germ,  c  viiL)  into  aurinia.  There  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  tho  knowledge  of  these  runes  was 
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confine  J  to  a  small  chut ;  that  they  were  used  as  magical 
characters,  and  also  as  means  of  augury.  It  was  for  ths 
reason  undoubtedly  that  they  were  generally  proscribed  on 
the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  and  tho  reception  of  the 
Latin  characters  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  regarded  as 
important  as  their  reception  of  the  Christian  doctrine*. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  barbarous  inhabitant* 
of  the  German  forests  should  have  worked  out  for  them- 
selves a  genuine  alphabet  before  they  came  into  intercourse 
with  tho  civilised  nations  of  the  south.  When  »e 
remember  the  long  process  through  which  a  pure  alphabet 
was  reached  by  the  highly-developed  nations  a  hich  dwelt 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  utterly 
incredible  that  such  success  should  have  been  achiexed,  at 
it  were,  per  so/lvtn,  under  so  much  more  unfavourable 
circumstances  in  the  West  It  may  be  asserted  with  some 
confidence  tLat  if  the  runes  were  genuine  alphabets  (whici 
there  seems  no  reason  to  deny),  they  mnst  have  been  dented 
from  the  Phoenician*  in  process  of  commerce.  There  v  -juitt 
sufficient  similarity  in  several  of  the  characters  to  male 
this  view  antecedently  probable,  bat  any  historical  proof 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  is  true 
that  even  where  the  characters  resemble  the  Phoenician  the 
names  of  the  letters  differ  altogether ;  but  tnis,  as  we  hart 
before  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Phoenicians  themselves,  is 
nowise  unnatural  when  an  alphabet  is  borrowed ;  the  fwiu 
is  important,  the  name  signifies  little,  and  new  names  are 
attached  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  borrowers.  It  is 
highly  probable,  both  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  rune 
itself  and  from  the  evidence  of  foreign  writers,  that  these 
symbols  were  not  used  by  their  owners  for  any  of  the 
ordinary  ends  of  an  alphabet  (except,  perhaps,  for  inscrip- 
tions) until  the  Teutonic  nations  came  into  contact  with 
Greek  and  Roman  civilisation ;  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
they  were  probably  looked  on  simply  as  charms,  the 
unknown  symbols  of  an  occult  science.  Noy,  it  might  be 
held  that  even  to  the  initiated  they  had  merely  a  sort  of 
hieroglyphic  value,  and  were  developed  into  phonetic 
significance  only  by  the  contact  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
alphabets.  For  this  view,  indeed,  there  is  no  evidence, 
and  it  is  not  in  itself  probable.  But  we  should  be  driven 
to  it  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  runes  were  the  creation 
of  tho  Teutonic  intellect 

These  ancient  characters  occur  plentifully  on  memorial 
stones,  rings,  coins,  &c,  in  Scandinavia.    In  England  they 
have  been  found  principally  in  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and 
East  Anglia.    It  has  been  suggested  (by  Mr  Haigh)  that 
this  may  be  due  to  the  milder  principles  of  the  Irish 
monks,  who  restored  Christianity  to  the  north  of  England 
after  its  fall  with  Edwin  in  633,  and  did  not  pursue  that 
system  of  eradicating  every  trace  of  paganism  which  hsd 
been  originally  commanded  by  Gregory.    Runic  writing 
waa  even  employed  in  the  service  of  Christianity.  Mr 
Kemble  (Archceologia,  voL  xxviii  p.  349)  interpreted  with 
great  ingenuity  the  mutilated  inscription  on  the  famous 
cross  discovered  at  Ruthwell,  and  showed  that  it  refers  to 
the  Crucifixion.    But  tho  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  was  soon 
— early  in  tho  7th  century — conformed  to  the  Latin  type, 
those  letters  of  the  older  form  alone  being  retained  which 
were  required  to  denote  sounds  that  had  no  counterparts 
in  Latin  ;  these  were  p  (wen),  end  f  (thorn),  the  latter  of 
which  expresses  the  surd  breathing  heard  in  "  thin ."  in 
order  to  express  the  corresponding  sonant  (heard  in  "Mat, 
and  confusedly  denoted  by  the  same  compound  th)  s  stroke 
was  drawn  across  tho  simple  d  (6),  and  tho  new  letter 
was  called  edk.    The  symbol  j  is  sometimes  found  instead 
of  f.    Curious  admixtures  of  runes  with  Latin  character* 
ciccasionafly  occur  even  to  late  timea    Thus,  in  the  Ccdet 
Eioniemi*  (p.  400,  ed.  Thorpe),  an  enigma  occurs  in  versa, 
and  the  parts  apparently  of  the  subject  to  be  guessed  an 
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wilt  ten  in  iunc»;  tho  odd  effect  u  Ui -leased  by  these  runes 
boing  written  in  the  regular  way— ^-onictimcs  tboy  wore 
written  flavor po^i/boi — fiom  rifht  to  left,  contia/y  to  the 
general  run  of  the  woids,  Kemble,  in  tho  Anhaolog  a,  haa 
given  an  iuteresth.r  translation  of  an  Anglo  Saxon  poem, 
each  stanza  of  which  borins  with  the  name  of  a  runic 
lettei ;  thai  the  firet  stanza  begins  with  Feah,  "  money," 
the  oan.0  of  /,  tl  e  fiiet  runic  letter,  an  I  goes  on  t  >  say — 
"  Money  is  *  consolitioa 

lo  eVflT  DtD  I 

Y»t  th-ll  -.very  man 
LOeulh  di.tribat*  it' 
If  he  will  that,  Wois  Lrol, 
Bono  u  el  all  fall  to  hi-  lot ' 

TL*  teooi  d  r'nrri  is  dtdicatod  to  U  o  ball,  Ur  (it),  the 
thiid  to  thorn  {(A),  Ac.  This  poem  accordingly  gives  the 
ordor  of  tho  alj  habct,  which  arrooa  in  the  main  with  that 
of  all  olL»r  runic  alphibota.  Yet  tLe  poem  is  not  old,  for 
the  nam"  of  i  (oircl,  "  the  tun  ")  is  treated  by  tho  writor 
aa  though  it  Lad  ben  Seg*l  "  a  sail  " — clearly  a  mistake  of 
a  later  timo,  when  tLe  tru*  name  Lad  passed  out  of  use. 
It  may  be  added  tLat  the  naues  of  this  alphabet  are  some- 
times strangely  abatiact  ;  thus  w-  find  "gift,"  "hope," 
"  neod,"  "  war,"  which  differ  much  from  the  very  concrete 
objects  whi  h  the  Pbo>i  icians  chose  to  denote  their  letters. 
In  consequence  of  all  those  old  alj  Labels  beginning  with 
the  letters/,  u,  th,  o,  r,  e,  in  the  aame  order,  the  alphabets 
are  called  by  some  antiquarians  "  futhorcs,"  juat  as  we 
commonly  sinalc  of  th»  oidinary  alphabet  as  the  a  b  a 

The  doctrines  of  Chiistianity  were  first  presented  to  a 
Teutonic  people  in  a  written  foim  by  Ulfilas,  who,  though 
not  tho  first  successful  missionary  to  the  Goths,  haa  thereby 
established  his  claim  to  be  resided  as  the  apostle  of  his 
race ;  and  while  the  main  body  of  the  Goths,  spurning  the 
weak  control  of  Rome,  poured  westward  in  their  fierce 
career  of  victory  towards  Italy  and  Spain,  a  remnant  was 
left  in  Maj-ia,  to  whom  Ulfilas  gave  tho  gospel  in  their  own 
tongue.  This  was  at  th*  ond  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era. 
He  employed  an  alphabet  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
letters,  tome  of  which  are  unmistakably  Greek  in  form; 
others  aie  common  (or  nearly  ao)  to  the  Greek  and  the 
runic  alphabets,  and  may  therefore  havo  boon  derivod 
from  either  ;  but  if  they  were  runic,  they  at  least  received 
a  more  rounded  form,  it  being  no  longer  necessary  to 
retain  those  angles  which  (as  we  saw  above  in  describing 
the  cuneiform  characters)  were  moat  conveniont  in  days 
when  writing  meant  cutting  on  stone  or  wood.  But  some 
of  the  letters  seem  to  bo  beyond  doubt  runic :  most  clearly 
to  are  /,  r,  ur  y ,  and  the  symbol  for  the  compound  sound 
tit ;  and  tho  reason  for  all  those  (except  r)  appears  to  be 
tho  lack  of  a  proper  equivalent  in  Greek.  The  letter  which 
Ulfilas  adopted  to  denote  the  surd  breath  iA  is  not  runic, 
so  that  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  alphabets  here  differ : 
it  is  apparently  the  Greek  <£.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
this  letter  still  donoted  an  aspirate  (p'A)  in  Greek,  and  not 
a  breath,  otheiwiso  it  would  surely  havo  been  taken  for  /; 
here,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  selected  at 
random  from  a  list  of  symbols  which  denoted  no  corre- 
sponding soul  da  in  Gothic.  On  the  same  lack  of  principle 
0  was  taken  to  denote  At*.  '  X  was  tho  exponent  of  the 
breath  cA,  as  heard  in  German  words  :  hero  tho  difference 
between  the  tru«  aspirate  and  the  breath  is  not  great 
Long  o  formed  a  symbol  wLich  is  very  like  omega. 

Another  alphabet  which  has  had  an  important  influence 
on  Europe,  and  which  may  bo  destined  to  a  yet  wider 
extension  as  the  alphobot  (in  a  modified  form)  of  the 
great  and  progressive  Russian  empire,  ia  the  Cyrillic.  This 
was  the  work  of  C}  riL  a  mouk  of  Constantinople,  who, 
together  with  Methodius  preached  the  gospel  among  the 
Sclavonic  tribes  of  r.ul  -.-.na  and  Moravia,  in  the  9th 
tentury,  long  after  th/»  Teutons  had  come  under  the  infiu- 
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enco  of  Christianity.  Cyril  held  the  services  of  the  church 
among  hia  now  converts  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  into  which 
ho  also  translated  certain  books  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
alphabet  which  he  employed  for'  this  purpose  is  more 
thoroughly  Greek  than  that  of  Ulfilas;  but  since  the 
Greek  alphabet  was  not  nearly  sufficient  to  express  all  the 
Sclavonic  sounds — especially  tho  numerous  sibilants — he 
added  further  signs,  the  history  of  which  is  not  clear. 
This  alphabet  has  been  largely  adopted  by  tho  eastern 
branches  of  the  Sclavonic  race,  including  the  Russians, 
Bulgarians,  and  the  DJyrian  division  of  the  Sclavca.  The 
old  Bulgarian  (commonly  called  the  Ecclesiastical  Sclavonic) 
is  tho  lantruage  into  which  Cyril  translated  the  Scriptures ; 
in  philology  it  holds  tho  same  rank  as  the  Gothic  haa 
among  the  Teutonic  languages :  it  L>  the  parent,  however, 
only  of  one  of  the  least  important  dialects,  tho  modem 
Bulgarian.  The  Ulyrian  family  is  divided  into  the  Servians 
on  tho  ono  hand,  and  the  Croats  and  Slovenian  peoples  on 
the  other.  These  parties  are  separated  by  difference  of 
religion  :  the  Servians  belong  mainly  to  the  Greek  Church, 
while  the  others  are  exclusively  Roman  Catholic ;  and  the 
members  of  the  Greek  Church  naturally  cling  to  the 
Cyrillic  characters,  while  the  Catholics  have  adopted  tho 
Latin  alphabet  It  is  not  cosy  to  predict  which  characters 
will  ultimately  predominate.  The  Latin  letters  are  in* 
sufficient  to  express  the  Sclavonic  sounds ;  but  this  deficiency 
can  be  eked  out  by  diacritical  sign?.,  and  the  greatest 
literary  activity  is  shown  by  the  Latinising  party.  Lastly, 
the  Cyrillic  alphabet  has  been  adopted  by  the  Wallachians, 
through  the  influence  of  their  Sclavonic  neighbours, 
though  it  is  little  adapted  to  express  their  essentially 
Latin  speech,  derived  from  the  colonists  whom  Trajan 
settled  in  the  new  Roman  province  of  Dacia.  Most  of 
the  needless  symbols  have  been  droppod  in  the  newet>t 
form  of  the  WaJJachian  alphabet  (See  ytut  -Mailer, 
Survey  of  Language*,  pp.  39-64.) 

Cyril's  original  alphabet  consisted  of  forty-eight  sj  tubuls, 
but  some  of  these  are  slightly  different  representations  of 
tho  seme  sound;  othors  are  Ucbygraphics  for  combiner 
tions  of  sound,  as  tht,  U,  dec.  Tho  names  were  Lot  Greek, 
with  the  exception  of  three. — An,  pri,  and  thila — which 
were  relegated  to  tho  end  as  unnecessary,  but  they  retained 
their  original  Greek  plac*  as  numerical  signs.  The  alphabet 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  article.  It  v.  ill  bo  soon  that 
B  occupies  tho  third  place,  whilo  a  modified  B  stands 
second:  the  reason  is,  thai  B  had  come  to  denote  the 
v  sound  in  Gicck,  and  thciefoie  corned  this  \olue  into 
tho  Sclavouic  The  modified  letter  den  itcs  tho  old  6  sound. 
The  7th  letter,  which  is  not  Greek,  bad  the  sound  of 
English  softy,  a  little  softer  than  the  Freinh  j  in  jamuia. 
Tho  8th  and  9th  symbols  aie  tho  Grck  *  and  «.-  they 
are  supposed  to  havo  had  the  same  aound,  that  of  the  soft 
English  m  (not  <t*)— perhnj  s  one  of  tl  cm  may  have  originally 
denoted  cU,  a  sound  which  easily  \  a*sc«.  into  dj;  dj  had  a 
special  symbol  both  in  the  Servian  and  WaUachian,  though 
it  had  none  in  tie  Cyrillic,  piobably  because  the  sound 
had  not  then  been  produced;  if  it  had,  wo  may  conclude, 
from  the  exactness  which  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  everywhere 
shows,  that  it  would  not  have  been  left  without  a  mark. 
The  8th  letter  haa  been  expelled  from  the  Ruaaian  al|  habct  as 
superfluous:  the  Russians  havo  no  ij  sound.  TLe  10th  and 
11th  letters  were  aouuded  alike  as  »;  the  10th  is  tLe  Greek 
Eta,  which  had  thoreforo  become  undistinguishablo  from 
Iota  in  Cyril's  day,  as  it  is  in  modern  Greek.  The  12th 
letter,  /  pure  and  simile,  denoted  tho  semi- vowel  y.  The 
2 2d  was  t.  followed  by  a  paraaitb  y.  Tho  23d  and  24th 
are  only  difforent  ways  of  writing  tLe  tame  combination  ou ; 
the  Greeks  having  changed  the  u  round  into  tl,  Cyril  wis 
obiLjod  to  write  cm  for  v,  as  t1  e  Greeks  themselves  did. 
The  Russian  haa  on*  syubcj  \,7)  *o  dem/e  this  sound:  it  ia 
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probably  a  tachygraphy  of  the  24 tL  The  25th  and  26th 
denoted  respectively  the  breathings  /  and  German  cA.  We 
may  recall  here  the  different  treatment  of  <f>  by  U 13  Las ;  it 
seems  a  fair  inference  that  the  sound  of  </>  had  changed 
from  an  aspirate  to  a  breathing  between  the  times  of 
Ulfilas  and  Cyril.  The  27th  and  28th  are  the  Greek 
Omega  in  the  simple  and  in  a  modified  form :  they  de- 
noted the  sounds  heard  in  note  and  not  respectively; 
these  have  been  dropped  in  all  the  derived  alphabets,  in 
which  the  17th  letter"  does  work  for  both.  We  now  come 
to  a  aeries  of  letters  (29-44)  which  are  not  Greek,  and 
denote  sounds  which  were  probably  unknown,  or  at  least 
had  no  separate  exponents,  in  the  Greek  system.  The  first 
four  are  sibilants,  simple  or  compound.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered how  the  Greek  dropped  the  hrgo  Phoenician  stock 
of  sibilants,  through  their  own  disinclination  to  such 
sounds.  Cyril  however,  did  not  go  back  to  the  original 
types,  but  had  recourse  to  the  inartistic  expedient  of 
using  two  or  three  upright  strokes,  with  small  modifiers 
Letter  29  is  the  compound  U,  30  denotes  the  fuller 


compound  Uch  (English  eh  in  "church"),  31  is  the  simple 
«A,  32  is  $kt,  which  in  Russian  is  said  to  bo  expressible 


only  by  tchttch,  unquestionably  a  very  strong  sibilant;  the 
newer  form  of  Wallachian  used  29  to  express  dj.  The 
letters  33-36  were  attempts  to  express  the  neutral  vowel 
(heard  in  English  in  fir,  mm,  <kc),  the  first  two  in  its 
aspect  nearest  to  «,  the  last  two  nearer  to  t.  The  first  and 
last  are  important  in  Russian:  they  are  written,  but  not 
pronounced;  but  the  first  hardens  a  preceding  letter,  or, 
if  it  be  a  continuous  consonant,  makes  it  be  sounded  as 
though  it  were  double.  The  36th,  on  the  contrary,  softens 
a  preceding  letter,  giving  it  the  mouUU  sound.  The  34th 
letter  has  been  dropped  in  Russian ;  the  35th  has  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  »  sound.  The  37th  letter  has  an  e  sound;  it 
was  apparently  introduced  into  the  alphabet  in  consequence 
of  the  polyphony  of  the  original  e,  which  in  Russian  does 
the  work  of  e,  o,  and  ae,  and  also  of  each  of  these  preceded 
by  the  semi-vowel  y;  but  as  the  new  letter  has  three  of  these 
sounds,  there  is  not  much  gain  of  clearness.  A  third  symbol, 

i  inverted  I 


3,  which  did 

not  belong  to  the  Cyrillic  alphabet:  it  is  used  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words  where  the  pure  e  sound  is  heard — not  ye,  and 
also  in  foreign  words  beginning  with  a.  Letters  38-40  are 
compounds  expressing  the  s,  a,  and  e  sounds,  preceded 
by  y.  The  combinations  seem  to  us  needless,  but  the 
Greek  had  no  symbol  for  y;  therefore  Cyril  probably 
thought  it  necessary  to  connect  the  I-symbol  with  the 
following  vowel,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  only  the 
semi-vowel,  not  a  full  vowel,  which  would  have  caused 
another  syllable.  The  first  of  these  symbols  has  been 
retained  in  Russian  unchanged;  the  second  is 


rather  like  an  inverted  r  ff;  the  third  was  suffered1  ts 
drop— whence  arose  the  confusion  respecting  *  which  we 
have  just  mentioned.  Nos.  41  and  43  denote  nasalised 
vowels,  t  and  o,  as  heard  in  the  French  en  and  m:  these 
sounds  seem  to  have  fallen  out  of  all  Sclavonic  languid 
except  the  Polish.  43  and  44  denote  the  same  vovth 
"  pre-iotiscd,"  like  the  three  38—40 :  these  also  are  now 
unknown.  Then  came  the  Greek  Ksi  and  Psi,  the  char- 
acters being  very  slightly  altered :  they  have  fallen  out  of  m« 
altogether.  No.  47,  Thita,  is  retained  in  Russian;  but  counted 
as  an  /,  which  has  thus  two  exponents,  6  and  L1SU7 
came  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Upsilon  called  \jiea:  tha 
is  employed  in  Russian  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Grttt 

Fourteen  of  these  letters  have  been  expelled  from  Uu 
Russian  alphabet,  namely  8,  1 1,  22,  23,  27,  28,  34, 40-46; 
their  list  of  35  letters  is  made  up  by  the  addition  of  the 
inverted  e,  which  stands  in  the  31st  place  of  the  alphabet 
The  forms  of  the  letters  are  more  rounded  than  those  of 
Cyril,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  two.  This 
reform,  among  others,  was  due  to  Peter  the  Great,  who 
printed  the  first  Russian  periodical  at  Moscow  in  1701 
(Max  Miiller,  Survey,  p.  49.) 

The  Servian  alphabet  differs  from  the  Russian  chiefy 
by  the  insertion  of  symbols  to  denote  modification  of  sound 
caused  by  a  following  y.  Thus  we  find  a  character  to 
express  dy  (equivalent  to  the  Hungarian  gy  heard  in 
"Magyar');  another  for  ly,  denoting  the  sound  of  the 
Italian  gli ;  another  for  ny,  the  Italian  and  French  y»; 
and  one  for  ty,  a  softer  sound  than  the  (  A,  the  symbol 
for  which  is  common  to  Russian  and  Servian. 

The  Wallachian  adopted  nearly  all  the  Cyrillic  charac- 
ters, except  the  superfluous  vowel-symbols  and  the  nasalised 
vowels.    The  list  was  soon  considerably  shortened,  as  was 
natural  in  a  language  originally  non-Sclavonic,  though  is 
the  course  of  time  it  has  naturally  borrowed  many  words 
from  its  neighbours.    Since  it  has  besn  used  for  literary 
purposes,  it  has  been  further  diminished  to  27  symbols  by 
the  loss  of  the  short  sibilant  (32),  the  second  e,  and  the 
iotised  a;  the  other  iotised  vowels  had  gone  before.  The 
forms  of  the  characters  have  also  been  much  assimilated  to 
the  Latin  types:  instead  of  the  peculiar  symbol  for  sea, 
which  the  Russian  retains,  the  new  Wallachian  has  s  J 
with  a  wavy  stroke  through  the  middle;  it  is  written  as  K, 
not  as  H;  and  Cyril's  combinations  of  perpendicular  lines 
are  more  rounded  than  the  Russian.    The  Wallachian  has 

one  special  symbol  ^  to  denote  tbo  sound  tin. 

We  have  thus  described  the  alphabets  used  in 
Europe.    The  only  others  which  have  any  special 
for  Englishmen  are  the  different  Indian  alphabets;  bat 
these  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  to  be  fully 
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ALPHEUS,  CAX^ctoO,  the  chief  river  of  Pel  oponnesua, 
now  called  Rufia  or  Rouphi.  Its  sources  axe  in  the 
mountains  of  Arcadia,  to  the  east  of  Megalopolis.  Being 
fed  by  a  great  number  of  small  streams,  it  becomes  navi- 
gable, and  traversing  Elis,  empties  itself  into  the  Ionian 
■ca.  At  several  points  in  its  course  it  runs  in  a  subter- 
ranean channel.  This  fact  probably  gave  rise  to  the  well- 
known  myth  which  represents  Alpheus,  the  river-god, 
as  passing  under  the  sea  to  the  nymph  Arethusa,  who  had 
been  changed  into  a  fountain  in  the  island  of  Oitygia. 
Milton  in  his  Arcade*  thus  alludes  to  the  story — 

"  That  renowned  flood,  ao  often  song, 
Divine  Alpheus,  who  by  went  sluice 
Stole  under  ecu  to  meet  bis  Are  those." 

ALPH  ONSO,  Alfonso,  Alonzo,  Afponso,  or  Ildefonso. 
This  name,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  tho  Spanish  peninsula, 
has  been  borne  by  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  of  its  sovereigns 
— viz.,  by  ten  of  the  Asturias  and  Leon,  ono  of  Castile  when 
separata  from  Leon,  five  of  Aragon,  and  six  of  Portugal 

1st,  Asturvia  and  Leon. — Alphonso  L,  surnamed  "The 
Catholic,"  King  of  the  Asturias,  the  son  of  Pedro,  duke  of 
Biscay,  was  born  in  the  year  693.  On  the  death  of  Favila, 
the  son  of  Pcbyo,  Alphonso,  who  had  married  Ormisinda, 
tho  daughter  of  the  latter,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Asturias. 
During  his  whole  reign  he  was  engaged  in  almost  perpetual 
conflicts  with  tho  Moors,  and  is  said  to  have  wrested  Leon, 
Galicia,  and  Castile  from  their  hands.  His  zeal  for  the 
church,  displayed  in  endowing  and  repairing  monasteries 
and  churches,  gained  for  him  his  surname  of  "  The 
Catholic."  Alphonso  died  at  Cangas  in  757,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  Bon  Fruela  L 

Alphonso  IL,  surnamed  "  The  Chaste,"  King  of  the  Astu- 
rias, the  son  of  Fruela  L,  was  but  a  child  when  his  father 
was  assassinated  in  768,  and  consequently  his  cl.  una  to 
the  throne  were  passed  over  in  favour  of  Aurelio,  who  was 
probably  a  cousin  of  Fruela  Alphonso  was  invested  with 
regal  authority  by  Silo,  the  successor  of  Aurelio ;  on  whose 
death,  in  783,  he  became  sole  ruler.  lie  was  afterwards 
dethroned  by  bis  uncle  Mauregato,  and  was  compelled  to 
retire  into  Biscay.  Mauregato,  after  a  reign  of  about  five 
years,  was  succeeded  by  Bermudo,  who,  in  791,  took 
Alphonso  as  his  partner  on  the  throne.  Bermudo  reigned 
for  only  about  four  years  longer.  A  rebellion  of  many  of 
the  chief  nobles  in  802  compelled  Alphonso  to  surrender 
bis  throne  for  the  third  tune  ;  but  he  was  soon  afterwards 
restored,  mainly  through  the  assistance  of  Theudius,  one 
of  his  most  faithful  followers.  In  addition  to  having  to 
defend  himself  against  these  internal  dissensions.  Alphonso 
was  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  at  war  with  the 
Moors,  obtaining,  among  other  successes,  a  signal  victory 
over  Mohammed,  governor  of  Morida,  in  830.  Alphonso 
died  in  843,  in  the  city  of  Ovicdo,  which  ho  had  greatly 
adorned  and  made  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  He  had 
some  years  previously  abdicated  in  favour  of  Ramiro,  son 
of  Bermuda  His  surname  of  "The  Chaste"  has  been 
sonnected  by  some  with  the  legend  that  he  refused  to  pay 
the  Moors  their  tribute  of  a  hundred  Spanish  virgins,  but 
is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  his  vow  to  preserve  an  absolute 

Alphonso  EH.,  surnamed  "The  Great,"  King  of  the  As- 
turias, was  born  in  tho  year  848,  and  succeeded  his  father 
Ordofio  L  in  866.  In  the  following  year,  Fruela,  count  of 
Galicia,  disputed  Alphonso's  right  of  succession,  and  forced 
hhn  to  retire  to  Alava ;  but  Fruela's  tyranny  so  exasper- 
ated the  people  that  he  was  assassinated  before  he  had 
been  a  year  in  power,  and  they  gladly  recalled  Alphonso  to 
the  throne.  Other  conspiracies  marked  the  beginning 
of  Alphonso's  reign,  but  he  soon  felt  himself  tolerably 
secure  at  home,  and  turned  his  arms  against  the  Moors. 
l!y  901,  the  year  in  which  he  gained  a  splendid  victory  at 


Zamora,  ho  had,  it  is  said,  extended  his  empire  to  the 
banks  of  the  Guadiana,  and  had,  by  founding  and  fortifying 
cities,  made  good  his  hold  over  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
quered territory.  But  Alphonso's  victories  abroad  were 
greatly  neutralised  by  discontent  among  his  own  subjects, 
who  found  it  difficult  to  bear  the  heavy  war  taxes  that  had 
been  imposed  upon  them.  There  was  a  rising  under  Ano 
in  885,  and  another  under  Witixa  in  894  ,  and  in  907  a 
more  formidable  insurrection  broke  out,  headed  by  Garcia, 
tho  king's  eldest  son.  Garcia  was  defeated  and  takei> 
prisoner ,  but  as  the  greater  part  of  tho  natioa  sided  with 
tho  queen  in  demanding  that  he  should  be  released, 
Alphonso,  either  wishing  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  or  think- 
ing that  his  cause  was  hopeless,  resigned  his  crown  to  his 
son  in  901.  After  his  abdication,  Alphonso,  offering  his 
services  to  his  son  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  age,  led  an 
expedition  against  the  Moors,  in  which  he  gained  fresh 
victories.  He  died  towards  tho  end  ot  the  same  year  (901). 
He  was  the  last  monarch  who  bore  the  title  King  of  Astu- 
rias, his  successors  being  called  kings  of  Leon,  from  the 
new  capital  of  tho  kingdom.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the 
counts  of  Navarre  became  independent  There  is  still 
extant  a  Latin  chronicle,  treating  of  the  history  of  Spain 
from  tho  Moorish  invasion  down  to  the  death  of  Ordofio, 
which  is  usually  attributed  to  Alphonso. 

Alphonso  IV.,  "  The  Monk,"  King  of  Leon,  succeeded 
Fruela  II.,  his  uncle  in  924.  On  the  death  of  his  wife, 
about  six  years  afterwards,  he  resigned  his  crown  to  his 
brother  Ramiro,  and  retired  into  a  cloister  ;  but  soon  grow* 
ing  weary  of  monastic  life,  he  made  an  attempt  to  resume 
tho  sceptre,  ne  was,  however,  taken  prisoner  at  Leon, 
and  confined  in  the  monastery  of  6t  Julien,  where  he  died, 
probably  about  two  and  a  half  years  after. 

Alphonso  V.  succeeded  his  father  Bermudo  IL  in  999, 
being  then  about  five  years  of  age.  Gonsalez,  count  of 
Galicia,  and  his  wife,  were,  by  appointment  of  Bermudo  IL, 
guardians  of  the  young  king ;  and  on  arriving  at  manhood 
he  married  their  daughter  Elvira.  The  regency  is  remark- 
able for  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  famous  Moor  Almansur 
in  1002— a  success  that  led  ultimately  to  the  conquest  of 
Cordova  by  the  Christians.  Alphonso  himself  made  war 
upon  the  Moors,  recapturing  Leon  and  other  places  that 
had  been  lo6t  during  bis  minority.  Alphonso  died  at  the 
siege  of  Viseo  in  1028.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  by  his  son  Bermudo  1IL,  while  the  hitherto 
dependent  countship  of  Castile  became  a  separate  kingdom 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Sancho  el  Mayor,  king  of  Navarre, 
and  husband  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  count. 

Alphonso  VI.  of  Leon,  and  eventually  I.  of  Castile, 
surnamed  "  The  Valiant,"  was  born  in  the  year  1030.  His 
father,  Fernando  the  Great,  who  in  his  own  right  was 
king  of  Castilo  only,  but  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Leon 
in  right  of  bis  wife,  died  in  1065,  leaving  his  kingdom 
divided  among  his  children.  Sancho,  the  eldest  son, 
received  as  his  portion  Castile ;  to  Alphonso  was  given  the 
kingdom  of  Leon,  the  territory  of  Campos,  part  of  Asturias, 
aad  some  towns  in  Galicia;  and  Garcia  the  youngest 
brother,  received  a  part  of  Galicia  and  of  Portugal ;  while 
the  towns  of  Toro  and  Zamora  were  left  to  Urraca  and 
Elvira,  Femando's  two  daughters.  Peace  was  not  long 
maintained  between  the.  three  brothers.  In  1068  Sancho 
made  war  upon  Alphonso,  and  defeated  him  in  a  bloody 
battle  at  Piantica,  on  the  Pisuerga.  In  1071,  hostilities, 
which  seem  to  have  been  suspended,  again  commenced, 
and  Alphonso  having  recruited  his  army,  defeated  Sancho 
at  a  place  called  Valpellage,  on  the  banks  of  the  Carrion  ; 
but  the  latter,  being  reinforced,  it  is  said  by  the  famous 
Kodengo  Diaz  de  Bivar,  cocunonly  called  "  The  Cid,"  made 
an  attack  during  the  night,  and  almost  exterminated  the 
Leoanoae  army,  Alphonso  himself  being  takoc  pnsoner.  He 
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wan  compelled  to  abdicate  his  throne,  and  was  imprisoned 
in  the  monastery  of  Sahogun,  probably  with  the  intention 
of  making  him  become  a  monk ;  but  escaping  from  this 
place  of  confinement,  he  sought  refuge  with  Almomun,  the 
Moorish  king  of  Toledo,  who  received  him  with  great  hospi- 
tality. Saacho  having  taken  possession  of  Leon,  advanced 
into  Galicia  against  Garcia,  The  two  brothers  met  at 
Sautarom,  when  the  Calicians  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  Garcia  himself  captured  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Sancho  was  assassinated  in  1073,  and  Alphonso, 
after  making  a  solemn  declaration  that  bo  was  guiltless  of 
his  brother's  death,  was  reinstated  in  his  own  dominion, 
besides  receiving  his  brother's  kingdom  of  Castile.  Garcia, 
who  had  been  liberated  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  was 
preparing  to  recover  his  throne,  when  Alphonso,  caving 
treacherously  invited  him  to  his  court,  shut  him  up  in  the 
castle  of  Luna,  where  he  died  ten  years  afterwards.  Being 
now  the  undisputed  master  of  nearly  all  his  father's  king- 
dom, Alphonso  was  at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms  against  the 
Moors.  His  first  expedition,  in  1074,  was  in  defence  of 
Almomun  of  Toledo,  who  had  befrionded  him  in  his  ad- 
versity, and  whose  kingdom  was  now  invaded  by  the  Cor- 
dovans. Some  years  later,  however,  disregarding  the 
ties  of  gratitude,  he  himself  laid  waste  the  territories  of 
Vahia  ben  Ismail,  the  son  and  successor  of  Almomun,  and 
ended  by  taking  the  city  6f  Toledo  itself  in  1085.  Many 
parts  of  Spain,  hitherto  subject  to  the  Moon,  were  now 
added  to  the  empire  of  Alphonso ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  would  have  reduced  the  entire  peninsula  to  his 
sway,  had  not  a  new  and  formidable  power  arisen,  which 
threatened  to  undo  all  he  and  his  predecessors  had  accom- 
plished. A  large  army  of  Moore  from  Africa,  under  Yussef 
ben  Tashfyn,  one  of  the  Almoravides,  entered  Spain,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  Ben  A  bad,  king  of  Seville,  inflicted 
a  terrible  defeat  upon  Alphonso  near  Zalaca,  in  the  year 
1086.  Fortunately  for  the  Christian  cause,  the  Moorish 
chiefs  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  Alphonso 
was  enabled  not  only  to  recover  his  position,  but  even  to 
extend  his  conquests  in  some  directions.  In  1108,  how- 
ever, the  Almoravides  made  another  serious  attempt  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Alphonso.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought  at  Uclta,  in  which  the  Leonnese  army  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  Sancho,  Alphonso's  only  son,  who 
commanded  in  place  of  his  father,  slain.  Alphonso  died 
at  Toledo  in  1109,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter 
Urraca,  whose  husband,  Alphonso  L  of  Aragon,  is  by 
some  historians  enumerated  among  the  kings  of  Leon 
as  Alphonso  VII.  Through  his  illegitimate  daughter 
Teresa,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Henry  of  Burgundy, 
Alphonso  became  an  ancestor  of  the  kings  of  Portugal 

Alphonbo  VII.,  the  some  as  Alphonso  L  of  Aragon 
(*»•) 

Alphonso  VIII.  of  Leon  (or  VTL,  according  to  those 
who  do  not  consider  Alphonso  of  Aragon  as  properly  a 
king  of  Leon)  and  IL  (or  III.)  of  Castile,  often  called 
Alphonso  Raymond  and  "  The  Emperor,"  was  born  in 
the  year  1106.  He  was  the  son  of  Urraca,  daughter 
of  Alphonso  VL,  and  Raymond  of  Burgundy,  her  first 
husband.  In  1112  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Galicia,  by 
whom  it  does  not  clearly  appear ;  in  1 1 22  he  was  associated 
with  his  mother  in  the  government  of  Leon  and  Castile ; 
and  on  her  death  in  1126  he  became  sole  monarch.  Soon 
after  this  event  he  made  war  upon  his  stepfather,  Alphonso 
of  Aragon,  in  order  to  recover  the  territories,  properly 
belonging  to  Leon  and  Castile,  which  had  been  lost  owing 
to  his  mother's  misgovernment  The  two  kings  came  to 
an  agreement  about  the  year  1129,  Alphonso  of  Leon 
having  regained  most  of  his  possessions.  In  1135, 
Alphonso,  elated  by  the  homage  of  the  king  of  Navarre 
and  the  counts  of  Barcelona  and  Toulouse,  caused  himself 


to  be  solemnly  crowned  emperor  of  Spain.  This  dignity 
was,  however,  little  more  than  a  name,  for  Alphonso 
Henriquex  of  Portugal  and  Garcia  Ramiro  of  Xsvsrn 
declared  war  upon  the  new  emperor  almost  immediately 
after  his  elevation.  Intestine  feuds  between  the  various 
Christian  princes  of  Spain,  which  resulted  in  no  very 
definite  gain  to  any  of  them,  lasted  an  il  tho  advance  of 
large  Moorish  armies  under  the  Almohades  compelled  tlx 
Christians  to  turn  against  their  common  foe.  Alphonso 
invaded  Andalusia  in  1150,  and  gained  *everal  victories, 
which  contributed  greatly  to  the  extension  of  Christian 
territory  in  Spain.  He  diod  in  1157  at  Tremada,  on  hu 
return  from  an  indecisive  battle  with  Cid  Yussef  at  Jaen , 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  Sancho,  in  the  throne  of 
Castile,  and  by  his  younger,  Fernando,  in  that  of  Leon. 
In  1156  he  instituted  the  order  of  St  Julien,  afterwards  so 
celebrated  under  the  name  Alcantara  (7.*.  I 

Alphonso  IX.  (VIII. ),  King  of  Leon  only,  succeeded  his 
father  Fernando  in  1 1 88.  In  1 1 90  he  sought  to  strengthen 
his  position  by  marrying  his  cousin  Teresa  of  Portugal 
This  marriage,  being  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  was  pro- 
nounced null  by  the  pope  (Celestine  III.),  who  ej com- 
municated Alphonso  and  his  queen  until  1 1 95,  when  they 
agreed  to  separate.  In  1 1 97  Alphonso  a  second  time  defied 
the  papal  authority  by  marrying  his  cousin  Bereagaria, 
daughter  of  Alphonso  ill.  of  Castile,  with  a  view  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  frequent  quarrels  between  the  two  kingdom^ 
As  before,  the  pope  (Innocent  III.)  prevailed,  and  is 
1204  the  separation  took  place,  Innocent,  however,  granting 
that  the  children  already  born  should  be  recognised  as 
legitimate.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  the  old 
chronic  state  of  feud  between  the  two  kings  returned,  and 
was  kept  up,  although  with  little  actual  warfare,  until  the 
death  of  Alphonso  of  Castile  in  1214.  In  1217,  Fernando, 
the  eldest  son  of  Alphonso  and  Bcrcngaria,  became  king 
of  Castile.  Alphonso,  thinking  that  his  own  claims  had 
been  unjustly  passed  over,  declared  war  upon  his  son  ;  but 
finding  that  the  people  preferred  Fernando,  he  relinquished 
his  claims.  The  remainder  of  Alphonso's  reign  was  chiefly 
spent  in  campaigns  against  the  Moon.  Along  with  hu 
son,  he  captured  Merida,  Badajoz,  and  other  cities ;  and  is 
1230  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  Mohammed  Ibn  Had 
at  Merida.  He  died  in  the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Fernando,  who  thus  finally  united  the  kingdoms 
of  Leon  and  Castile. 

Alphonso  X.,  surnamed  El  Sabio,  or  "  The  Wise,"  King 
of  Leon  and  Castile,  was  born  in  1221,  and  succeeded  his 
father  Fernando  lit  in  1252.    He  ascended  the  throne 
with  the  entire  approbation  of  his  subjects,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  a  happy  reign;  but,  through  the  ill-directed 
aims  of  his  ambition,  few  sovereigns  have  been  more 
unfortunate.    He  first  attempted  to  gain  possession  of 
Gascony,  contending  that  be  had  a  better  right  to  that 
province  than  Henry  ILL  of  England.    The  arms  of 
England,  however,  proved  too  formidable ;  and  he  agreed 
to  renounce  his  claim  on  condition  that  Henry's  son, 
afterwards  Edward  I.,  should  marry  his  sister  FJeonors. 
The  marriage  was  solemnised  with  great  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence towards  the  end  of  October  1254.    Alphonso's  next 
act  was  to  lay  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Swabta,  which  he 
believed  to  be  bis  in  right  of  his  mother  Beatrix,  daughter 
of  the  late  duke.    This  claim  was  passed  over,  but  when 
advancing  it  Alphonso  formed  a  connection  with  the 
German  princes,  and  in  1256  became  a  competitor,  against 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  for  the  imperial  crown.  He 
was  again  unsuccessful,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  being  elected 
by  a  small  majority.   In  1271,  on  the  death  of  Richard, 
bo  a  second  time  attempted  to  make  himself  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  even  after  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  had  actually 
been  elected,  he  undertook  a  fruitless  journey  to  Beaocairs 
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in  order  to  prevent  the  pope  (Gregory  X.)  from  confirm- 
ing the  election.  These  repeated  attempt*  to  increase  his 
dignity  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  the  power  of 
Alphonso,  and  forced  him  to  impose  heavy  taxes  upon  his 
subjects,  and  even  to  debase  the  coinage,  thus  producing 
much  discontent  and  disturbance,  while  the  Moors  were 
ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  misfortunes  that 
might  happen  to  him.  From  1261  to  1266  he  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Mohammed  of  Granada,  during 
which  his  army  suffered  several  defeata  In  1270  an 
insurrection  broke  out,  headed  by  Felipe,  brother  of  the 
king,  who  was  assisted  by  Mohammed  of  Granada ;  it 
was  only  quelled  after  nearly  all  their  demands  had  been 
conceded  to  tho  rebels.  In  1275,  whon  Alphonso  was 
absent  on  his  fruitless  journey  to  Beaucaire,  his  eldest  son, 
Fernando  de  la  Cerda.  died,  an  event  which,  raising  as  it 
did  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  crown,  threatened 
anew  to  involve  tho  kiugdom  in  war.  Sancho,  Alphonso'e 
second  son,  was,  according  to  the  low  of  the  Visigoths, 
proclaimed  heir  by  the  Cortes  at  Segovia;  but  Philip 
of  France,  uncle  of  the  two  young  sons  of  Fernando, 
declared  war  with  Alphonso  on  their  behalf;  actual 
hostilities  were,  however,  prevented  by  the  intercession  of 
Pope  Nicolas  IIL  In  1281,  Sancho,  irritated  probably  by 
some  attempt  that  Alphonso  had  made  to  favour  tho  sons 
of  Fernando,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  his 
father.  Sancho,  who  was  a  favourito  with  the  people, 
having  secured  tho  assistance  of  Mohammed  of  Granada, 
reduced  his  father  to  such  extremities  that  the  latter 
solemnly  cursed  and  disinherited  his  son,  an  act  which  he 
confirmed  by  his  will  in  1283,  and  at  the  same  time 
solicited  aid  from  the  king  of  Morocco.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year,  however,  Alphonso,  on 
receiving  intelligence  from  Salamanca  that  Sancho  was 
dangerously  ill,  pardoned  him.  Alphonso  died  a  few  days 
afterwards,  on  4th  April  1284.  He  was  a  learned  prince, 
and  a  great  encourager  of  learning,  brave  and  energetic, 
but  at  the  same  time  restless  and  ambitious.  He  has  been 
charged  with  impiety,  chiefly  on  account  of  a  well-known 
saying  of  his,  that  "  had  he  been  present  at  the  creation,  he 
could  have  given  some  useful  hints  for  the  better  ordering  of 
the  universe."  To  him  science  is  indebted  for  a  set  of  astro- 
nomical observations  known  as  the  Alphonrine  Tablet,  which 
were  drawn  up  under  his  auspices  by  the  best  astronomers  of 
the  ago;  and  in  the  palace  of  Segovia  a  room  is  still  shown 
as  the  observatory  of  Alphonso.  He  was  also  distinguished 
as  a  poet  and  as  a  legislator.  In  the  Escurial  is  preserved 
•  curious  manuscript  containing  some  hymns  of  his  com- 
position; and  he  was  the  principal  compiler  of  a  code  of 
laws  which  is  still  extant  under  the  name  of  Lot  Side 

Alphonso  XI.,  "  Tbe  Avenger,"  was  an  infant  when  he 
succeeded  his  father,  Ferdinand  IV  ,  in  1312.  During 
his  long  minority  tho  kingdom  was  cruelly  distracted  by 
intestino  warfare.  Assuming  the  reins  of  government  in 
1324,  he  strove  to  repress  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
nobility,  and  to  prt  down  that  system  of  brigandage  to 
which  it  had  given  rue,  acquiring  by  his  inflexible  severity 
the  title  of  "  The  Avonger."  He  lost  Gibraltar  in  1 329,  but 
so  commander  of  the  allied  armies  of  Catholic  Spain,  on 
the  29th  Oct  1340'  he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
kings  of  Morocco  and  Granada  at  the  Salado.  The 
daughter  was  immense,  and  the  booty  so  rich  that  the 
value  of  gold  is  said  to  have  fallen  one-sixteenth.  In 
1342  Alphonso  laid  siege  to  Algeciras,  where  cannon 
were  employed  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  by  tbe  Moors 
in  defence  of  their  walla  This  siege  had  lasted  two  years, 
when  the  Moors  capitulated  on  condition  of  a  truce  between 
the  two  nations  for  ten  years;  but  the  king  of  Castile 
broke  his  word  a  few  years  after  by  besieging  Gibraltar, 


where  he  died  of  the  plague  on  the  26th  March  1350, 
aged  40.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Pedro  the  Cruel. 
From  this  reign  dates  the  institution  of  reyidori  or 
jurats,  to  whom  was  committed  the  administration  of 
the  communes ;  and  these  regidors  became  the  exclusive 
electors  of  tho  Cortes,  in  which  the  people  ceased  to  have 
a  voice. 

Id,  Castile. — Axpbonbo  III  (according  to  other  enume- 
rations, VIIL  or  IX),  surnamed  "  Tho  Noble,"  is  tho  only 
king  of  Castile  of  the  name  who  was  not  also  king  of  Leon. 
He  was  born  in  1155,  and  succeeded  bis  father.  Sancho  IDL, 
in  1158.  His  minority  was  disturbed  by  the  contention 
of  the  two  powerful  houses  of  Lara  and  Castro  for  the 
regency;  but  after  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Henry  IL  of  England,  be  was  proclaimed  sole  ruler. 
After  compelling  the  kings  of  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Leon 
to  surrender  the  territories  they  had  taken  possession  of 
during  his  minority,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Moors, 
and  at  Alarcoe,  in  1195,  sustained  one  of  tho  most  terrible 
defeats  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Spain.  This  disaster 
encouraged  the  kings  of  Leon  and  Navarre  to  renew  their 
hostilities,  which  were  carried  on  for  several  years  with 
varying  success.  In  1211  the  Moors  again  threatened 
Castile ;  but  in  the  following  year,  Alphonso,  along  with 
Pedro  IL  of  Aragon  and  Sancho  VIL  of  Navarre,  gained 
a  most  complete  and  splendid  victory  over  them  at  La 
Navas  de  Tolosa.  Alphonso  died  at  Garci  Muflos  in 
1214,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Enrique  L  Alphonso 
was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  in  1208  founded  a  university 
at  Palencia,  the  first  in  Christian  Spain.  This  university 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Salamanca. 

3d,  Aragon. — Althonbo  L,  surnamed  El  Batallador, 
"The  Fighter,"  King  of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  was  the 
second  son  of  Don  Sancho  Ramirez,  and  succeeded  his 
brother  Pedro  L  in  1104.  By  his  marriage  in  1109  with 
Urraca,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Alphonso  VI.  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  he  became  her  associate  in  the  governmeui.  of 
these  kingdoms,  and  in  the  same  year  assumed  the  title 
of  "  Emperor  of  all  Spain."  Misunderstandings  soon 
arose  between  Alphonso  and  his  wife,  and  he  separated 
from  her  shortly  after  their  marriage,  an  act  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  council  of  Palencia  in  1114.  Alphonso, 
however,  refused  to  give  up  his  claims  to  tho  kingdoms  of 
Leon  and  Castile,  and  maintained  a  constant  struggle  with 
Urraca  till  her  death  in  1126.  Alphonso's  chief  victories 
were  gained  over  the  Moors.  He  laid  siege  to  Saragoesa 
for  the  first  time  in  1114,  but  the  city  was  not  captured 
until  1118,  after  several  bloody  battles  had  been  fought  in 
its  neighbourhood.  In  1120  his  territories  were  menaced 
by  a  large  force  sent  against  him  by  Ali ;  but  engaging  tho 
enemy  near  Daroca,  he  left  20,000  Almoravidea  dead  on 
the  field.  Three  years  afterwards,  while  tho  king  of 
Marocco  was  fully  occupied  at  homo  by  tho  ri&o  of  a 
dangerous  sect  of  Almohades,  Alphonso  seised  the  oppor- 
tunity to  invade  Valencia.  In  1125  he  undertook  a  new 
expedition  against  Granada  in  aid  of  tho  Mozarabcs  or 
Christian  Moors.  The  Moors  in  their  reprisals  invaded 
Estre  mad  lira,  and  defeated  the  C  as  ti  liana  near  Badajox, 
The  king  of  Aragon,  so  far  from  rendering  his  neighbour 
any  assistance,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  tho 
critical  position  of  Alphonso  Raymond,  as  well  as  of  tho 
troubles  which  tho  death  of  Urraca  had  occasioned  in 
several  parts  of  his  dominions,  but  when  on  tho  point  of 
battle  the  two  kings  came  to  an  agreement  Alphonso 
next  crossed  tho  Pyrenees,  and  captured  tho  cities  of 
Bordeaux  in  1130,  and  Bayonne  in  1131.  On  his  return 
to  Spain  he  took  Meqninenxa  from  the  Moors  in  1133,  and 
invested  Fraga  in  1134,  where,  during  a  sally  from  the 
town,  he  reserved  a  wound  from  which  he  died  a  few  days 
after.  I.  —  78 
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Alphonso  IL  wu  born  in  1102,  and  in  1163  succeeded 
bis  father,  Raymondo  V.,  as  count  of  Barcelona,  bis 
mother,  Petronilla,  daughter  of  Ramiro  IL,  king"  of  Aragon, 
at  the  same  time  resigning  that  kingdom  to  him.  He  was 
frequently  at  war  with  Raymondo  of  Touloux,  and  also 
directed  an  expedition  against  the  Almc  hades,  from  which 
the  invasion  of  Aragon  by  Sanchc  of  Nuvarre  recalled  him. 
Ho  assisted  Alphonso  of  Castile  agains*  Cuenc%  for  which 
service  he  was  relieved  from  doing  homage  ti  Castile.  He 
died  in  1196.  He  was  a  patron  of  the  trcubadour*,  and 
wrote  some  poems  in  the  Provencal  larguage. 

Alphonso  III.,  the  son  of  Pedro  III.,  w»w  born  in  1265, 
and  in  1285,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  being  absent  in 
Majorca  on  an  expedition  against  his  uncle  Jayme,  assumed 
the  title  of  king  without  taking  the  oaths  of  adherence  to 
the  articles  to  which  his  predecessors  had  subscribed. 
When  he  returned  in  1286,  however,  he  was  compelled  to 
go  through  the  usual  coronation  ceremony.  In  1287  he 
signed  the  Privilege  of  Union,  which  permitted  his  subjects 
to  have  recourse  to  arms  to  defend  their  liberties,  and 
invested  the  jtutuero  with  the  power  of  citing  the  king 
himself  to  appear  before  the  Cortes,  alphonso 's  chief 
wars  were  with  Jayme  of  Majorca,  Sancho  of  Castile,  and 
the  pope.    Ho  died  in  1291. 

Alphonso  IV.,  son  of  Jayme  EL,  was  born  in  1299, 
and  ascended  the  throne  in  1327.  During  almost  the 
whole  of  his  reign  he  was  occupied  in  war  with  the 
Genoese  about  the  possession  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 
He  died  in  1336. 

Alphonso  V.  of  Aragon,  L  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and 
latterly  L  of  Naples,  was  born  in  1385,  and  succeeded  his 
father,  Fernando  the  Just,  as  king  of  Aragon  and  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  in  1416.  In  1420  Joanna  L  of  Naples 
offered  to  make  Alphonso  her  successor  if  he  would  assist 
her  against  Louis  of  Anjou,  This  he  did ;  but,  owing  to 
misunderstandings,  the  queen  revoked  her  adoption  of 
Alphonso  in  1423,  making  Louis  of  Anjou  her  heir. 
Recalled  to  Spain  immediately  after  by  an  attack  made  by 
the  Castilians  upon  his  hereditary  kingdom,  he  left  his 
brother  Pedro  as  his  lieutenant  at  Naples,  which  he  had 
tckei  bv  storm  tho  year  before.  On  his  way  to  Spain  he 
captured,  but  generously  refrained  from  pillaging,  Marseilles, 
a  city  belonging  to  his  rival  the  duke  of  Anjou.  After 
restoring  peace  at  home,  Alphonso  again  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Naples,  where  his  cause  now  appeared  to  be  hope- 
less. Louis  of  Anjou  died  in  1434,  and  Queen  Joanna  the 
following  year,  leaving  Naples  to  Louis's  brother  Rend, 
who  had  in  his  possession  the  whole  kingdom  except  a  few 
fortresses  which  still  held  out  for  Alphonao.  In  the  same 
year  (1435)  Alphonso  laid  siege  to  Gaeta,  but  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  Alphonso  himself  taken  prisoner  by  Philippe 
Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan.  Visconti,  however,  being 
greatly  pleased  with  the  high  character  and  noble  appear- 
ance of  Alphonso,  soon  released  h«n»t  and  even  made  him 
his  ally.  Immediately  on  recovering  his  liberty,  Alphonso 
made  a  third  attempt  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
issue  of  the  war  at  first  was  doubtful,  but  latterly  the  arms 
of  Alphonso  were  nearly  everywhere  victorious.  He  laid 
siege  to  Naples,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  captured 
it  in  1442.  Tho  States-General  were  then  convoked,  and 
solemnly  proclaimed  Alphonso  king;  his  election  being 
sanctioned  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  who  had  previously 
promised  that  honour  to  Rene.  Alphonso  now  fixed  his 
residence  at  Naples,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
improvement  of  his  kingdom;  although  ho  was  also  fre- 
quently involved  in  the  wars  and  disputes  of  the  Italian 
princes.  He  died  at  Naples  on  the  27th  June  1458  ;  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  by  his  brother  John,  and  in  that  of  Naples  by 
hi*  natural  son  Fordinaud.     Alphonso  was  undoubtedly 


ono  of  the  best  monarch.?  of  his  name.  His  bravery  lad 
generalship  fitted  him  for  the  warlike  enterprises  he  hid 
to  undertake ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  from  his  generoo* 
and  humane  disposition,  as  well  as  from  his  love  of  litera- 
ture and  encouragement  of  law  and  justice,  his  rule  would 
have  been  equally  successful  had  U  been  his  lot  to  live  is 
more  peaceful  times. 

4<A,  Portugal. — Alphonso  L,  Enrique*,  son  of  Hem 
of  Burgundy,  count  of  Portugal  and  Teresa  of  Castile,  wu 
born  at  Guimaraens  in  1094.    He  succeeded  his  father  ia 
1112,  and  was  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother. 
When  he  came  of  age  he  was  obliged  to  wrest  from  ha 
by  force  that  power  which  her  vices  and  incapacity  had 
rendered  disastrous  to  the  state.    Being  proclaimed  aok 
ruler  of  Portugal  in  1128,  he  defeated  his  mother's  troops 
near  Guimaraens,  making  her  at  the  same  time  his  prisoner. 
He  also  vanquished  Alphonso  Raymond  of  Castile,  hit 
mother's  ally,  and  thus  freed  Portugal  from  dependence 
on  the  crown  of  Leon.    Next  turning  his  arms  against  the 
Moors,  he  obtained,  on  the  26th  July  1139,  the  famous 
victory  of  Ourique,  and  immediately  after  was  proclaim  ad 
king  by  his  soldiers.    Not  satisfied  with  this,  however,  he 
assembled  the  Cortes  of  the  kingdom  at  Lam  ego,  where  he 
received  the  crown  from  the  archbishop  of  Braganza;  the 
assembly  also  declaring  that  Portugal  was  no  longer  s 
dependency  of  Leon.    Alphonso  continued  to  distinguish 
himself  by  his  exploits  against  the  Moors,  from  whom  bt 
wrested  Santarem  in  1 1 46,  and  Lisbon  in  1 1 47.  Some  yean 
later  he  became  involved  in  a  war  that  had  broken  out  among 
the  kings  of  Spain;  and  in  1167,  being  disabled  during  so 
engagement  near  Badajos  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  he  wu 
made  prisoner  by  tho  soldiers  of  the  king  of  Leon,  and  wu 
obliged  to  surrender  as  his  ransom  almost  all  the  conquests 
he  had  mado  in  Oalicia.   In  1184,  in  spite  of  his  great  age, 
he  had  still  sufficient  energy  to  relieve  his  son  Sancho, 
who  was  besieged  in  Santarem  by  the  Moors.    He  died 
shortly  after,  in  1185.    Alphonso  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature,  being  7  feet  high  according  to  some  authors.  He 
baa  long  been  regarded  as  a  saint  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
reverence  him  both  on  account  of  his  personal  character 
and  as  the  founder  of  their  kingdom. 

Alphonso  IL,"Tho  Fat,"  was  born  in  1185,and  succeeded 
his  father,  Sancho  L,  in  1211.  He  was  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Moors,  and  gained  a  victory  over  them  at  Alcazar 
do  Sal  in  1217.  He  also  endeavoured  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  apply  a  portion  of  their  enormous 
revenues  to  purposes  of  national  utility.  Having  beta 
excommunicated  for  this  by  the  pope  (Honorius  ILL),  he 
promised  to  make  amends  to  the  church;  but  he  died  ia 
1223  before  doing  anything  to  fulfil  his  engagement 
Alphonso  framed  a  code  which  introduced  several  bene- 
ficial changes  into  the  laws  of  his  kingdom. 

Alphonso  LTL,  son  of  Alphonso  II.,  was  born  in  1210, 
and  succeeded  his  brother,  Sancho  IL,  in  1248.  Besides 
making  war  upon  the  Moors,  he  was,  like  his  father,  fre- 
quently embroiled  with  the  church.  In  hir  reign  Algarn 
became  part  of  Portugal.    Alphonso  died  m  1279. 

Alphonso  IV.  was  born  in  1290,  and  in  1325  succeeded 
his  father,  Dionis,  whose  death  he  had  hastened  by  hi 
intrigues  and  rebellions.  Hostilities  with  the  CastiliiM 
and  with  the  Moors  occupied  many  years  of  his  reign, 
during  which  he  gained  some  successes;  but  by  consenting 
to  the  barbarous  murder  of  Inez  do  Castro,  who  was  secreih 
espoused  to  his  son  Pedro,  he  has  fixed  an  indelible  stan 
on  his  character.  Enraged  at  this  barbarous  act,  Pedro 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  devastated  the 
whole  of  the  country  between  the  Douro  and  the  Miabo 
before  ho  was  reconciled  to  his  father.  Alphonso  died 
almost  immediately  after,  on  the  12th  May  1357. 

Alphonso  V.,  African,  was  born  in  1432,  and  succeeded 
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his  father  Edward  in  1438.  Daring  his  minority  he  was 
placed  under  the  regency,  first  of  his  mother,  and  latterly 
of  his  uncle,  Don  Pedro.  In  1448  he  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  and  at  the  same  time  married  his  cousin 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Don  Pedro.  In  the  following  year, 
being  led  by  what  he  afterwards  discovered  to  be  false 
representations,  he  declared  Don  Pedro  a  rebel,  and  de- 
feated his  army  in  a  battle  at  Alfarrobeira,  in  which  his 
uncle  was  slain.  In  1458,  and  with  more  numerous  forces 
in  1471,  he  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Moors  in  Africa, 
and  by  his  successes  there  acquired  his  surname  of  "The 
African."  On  his  return  to  Portugal  in  1470  his  ambition 
led  him  into  Castile,  where  two  princesses  wero  disputing 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  Having  been  affianced  to 
the  Princess  Juana,  Alphonso  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  of  Castile  and  Leon;  but  in  the  following 
year  he  was  defeated  at  Toro  by  Ferdinand,  the  hu«band 
of  Isabella  of  Castile.  Alphonso  went  to  France  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  Louis  XI.,  but  finding  himself  deceived 
by  the  French  monarch,  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son 
Juan.  When  he  returned  to  Portugal,  however,  he  was 
compelled  by  his  son  to  resume  the  sceptre,  which  he  con- 
tinned  to  wield  for  two  years  longer.  After  that  he  fell 
into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  retired  into  a  monastery  at 
Cintra,  where  he  died  in  1481. 

Alfboxso  VL,  the  second  king  of  the  house  of  Braganza, 
was  born  in  1643,  and  succeeded  bis  father  in  165  6.  In 
1 667  ho  was  compelled  by  his  wife  and  brother  to  abdicate 
the  throne,  and  »as  banished  to  the  island  of  Terceira, 
These  acts,  which  the  vices  of  Alphonso  had  rendered 
necessary,  were  sanctioned  by  the  Cortes  in  1668.  Alphonso 
died  at  Cintra  in  1675. 

ALPHONSUS  a  Sancta  Maria,  or  Alphonso  dk 
GaJKVAOM a,  a  celebrated  Spanish  historian,  was  born  at 
Carthagena  in  1396,.  and  died  on  the  12th  July  1456. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Paul  us,  as  bishop  of  Burgos.  In 
1431  he  was  deputed  by  Juan  II.  of  Castile  to  attend  the 
council  of  Basle,  in  which  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  learning.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  a  History  of  Spain  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  year  1496,  printed  at  Granada  in  1045,  foL 

ALPINI,  Psospkbo  (in  Latin  Protprr  Alpinut),  a  cele- 
brated physician  and  botanist,  was  born  at  Marostica,  in 
the  republic  of  Venice,  on  the  23d  November  1553.  In 
his  youth  he  served  for  a  time  in  the  Milanese  array,  but 
in  1574  he  quitted  it,  and  went  to  Padua  to  study  medi- 
cine. He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  in 
1578,  soon  after  which  he  left  the  university,  and  settled 
as  a  physician  in  Campo  San  Pictro,  a  small  town  in  the 
Pad  nan  territory,  at  the  invitation  of  its  citizen*  In  the 
course  of  his  studies  he  had  paid  particular  attention  to 


botanical  science;  but  the  sphere  of  his  present  practice 
was  too  limited  to  afford  him  much  opportunity  of  prose- 
cuting his  favourite  study.  He  wished  particularly  to 
extend  his  knowledge  of  exotic  plants,  by  observing  their 
economy  and  habits  in  their  native  soiL  To  gratify  this 
laudable  curiosity  an  opportunity  presented  itself  when 
George  Emo  or  Hemi,  the  consul  for  the  Venetian  republic 
in  Egypt,  appointed  Alpini  his  physician.  They  sailed 
from  Venice  in  September  1580,  and  arrived  at  Grand 
Cairo  in  the  following  year.  Alpini  spent  three  years  in 
Egypt,  and  by  his  industry  and  assiduity  greatly  im- 
proved his  botanical  knowledge,  having  travelled  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  visited  every  place,  and  consulted 
every  person  from  whom  he  expected  any  new  information. 
From  a  practice  in  the  management  of  date-trees  which 
he  observed  in  this  country,  Alpini  seems  to  have  deduced 
the  doctrine  of  the  sexual  difference  of  plants,  which  was 
adopted  as  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  system  of 
Linnaeus.  He  says  that  "  the  female  date-trees  or  palms 
do  not  bear  fruit  unless  the  branches  of  the  male  and 
female  plants  are  mixed  together;  cr,  as  is  generally  done, 
unless  tho  dust  found  in  the  male  sheath  or  malo  flowers 
is  sprinkled  over  the  female  flowers."  His  treatise  De 
Medicina  jEgypiiorvm  contains  the  first  account  of  the 
coffee-plant  that  was  published  in  Europe.  When  Alpini 
returned  to  Venice  in  1586  he  wa~  appointed  physician 
to  Andre  Doria,  prince  of  Melfi;  and  during  his  residence 
at  Genoa  he  was  esteemed  the  first  physician  of  his  age. 
The  Venetians  were  unwilling  that  tho  Genoese  state  should 
number  among  its  citizens  a  person  of  such  distinguished 
merit  and  reputation ;  and  in  the  year  1593  he  was  recalled 
to  fill  tho  botanical  chair  in  the  university  of  Padua,  with 
a  salary  of  200  florins,  afterwards  increased  to  750.  He 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  professorship  for  many  years 
with  great  reputation,  till  his  declining  health  interrupted 
his  labours.  He  died  of  alow  fever  on  the  6th  February 
1617,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  succeeded 
as  botanical  professor  by  one  of  his  sons.  The  genus 
Alpinia,  belonging  to  the  order  Zingiberacete,  is  named  after 
him  Alpini  wrote  the  following  works  in  Latin: — 1.  De 
Medicina  *£gypliorum  Libri  in.,  Venice,  1591,  4to;  2.  De 
Plantit  JSgypti  LAer,  Venice,  1592,  4to;  3.  De  Bahama 
Dialogut,  Venice,  1692,  4to;  4.  De  Pratagienda  Vita  et 
Morte  jBgrotantium  LAri  hi.,  Venice,  1601,  4to;  5.  De 
Medieuux  Methodica  Libri  xiiL,  Padua,  1611,  folio;  6.  De 
Rhapontico  Di*putatio,  Padua,  1612,  4to  Of  all  these 
works  various  editions  have  appeared;  and  besides  these, 
two  posthumous  treatises  were  published  by  his  son — 
1.  De  PUuUit  Bxoticit  LAri  ii.,  Venice,  1627,  4to;  2. 
Hutoria  Natural*  Egypti  LAri  »V,  Lugd.  Bat  1635,  4to. 
Several  other  works  of  Alpini  remain  in  manuscript. 


ALPS 


TAKING  a  general  view  of  the  earth's  surface,  the 
continent  of  Europe  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a 
great  peninsula  extending  westward  from  the  much  vaster 
continent  of  Asia.  Its  shores  are  deeply  indented  by  two 
inland  seas  connected  by  narrow  straits  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  these  in  their  turn  are  divided  into  gulfs  that 
penetrate  still  more  deeply  into  the  land,  and  form  a 
number  cf  secondary  peninsulas.  The  Mediterranean  Sea, 
by  its  branches — the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
vEgean  Sea — forms  the  Iberian,  the  Italian,  and  the  Greek 
peninsulas;  and  tho  Baltic  Sea,  extending  northward  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  forms  on  one  aide  the  great  Scandi- 
navian peninsula, '  and  on  the  other  that  of  Denmark. 
Save  the  last,  all  these  peninsulas  of  Europe  are  essentially 
mountain  regions,  traversed  by  lofty  chains  that  occupy 


a  largo  portion  of  their  surface.  But  in  height 
,  portance  these  are  much  surpassed  by  a  great  mountain 
zone  stretching  from  the  south-east  of  France  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Hungary,  and  between  Italy  and  the  plains  of 
southern  Germany,  which  is  collectively  known  as  the 
Alps,  and  which  must  bo  considered  as  the  most  important 
feature  in  tho  physical  geography  of  our  continent  Of 
tho  influence  of  this  mountain  system  on  tho  climato  of 
the  surrounding  regions,  on  the  distribution  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  and,  indirectly,  on  the  political  condition  of 
Europe,  some  brief  notice  will  here  be  given;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  remark  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  disposition 
of  the  greater  masses  which  form  this  system,  the  Alps  do 
not  present  so  continuous  a  barrier  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  comparison  with  other  great  mountain  ranges. 
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Thus  if  we  take  the  great  masses  of  the  Himalaya  in  Asia, 
the  Andes  in  Bouth  America,  or  even  such  lesser  ranges 
aa  the  Pyrenees  or  the  Great  Atlas,  we  find  that  they 
interpose  a  far  more  absolute  limit  between  the  regions 
lying  on  their  opposito  flanks  than  occurs  in  respect  to  the 
AJpa.  These  are  formed  of  numerous  ranges  divided  by 
comparatively  deep  valleys,  which,  with  many  local  excep- 
tions, tend  towards  parallelism  with  the  general  direction 
of  the  entire  mass.  This,  between  Dauphine*  and  the 
borders  of  Hungary,  forms  a  broad  band  convex  towards 
the  north,  and  most  of  the  main  valleys  lie  between  the 
directions  west  to  east  and  south  west  to  north-east  But 
in  many  parts  deep  transverse  valleys  intersect  the  pro- 
vailing  direction  of  the  ridges,  and  facilitate  the  passage 
not  only  for  purposes  of  human  intercourse,  but  also  for 
the  migration  of  animals  and  plants,  and  for  current*  of 
air  which  mitigate  the  contrast  that  would  otherwise  be 
found  between  the  climates  of  the  opposite  slopes. 

TbjJ  received  opinion  is,  that  the  name  Alps  is  derived 
from  a  Celtic  root — alp  or  alb— signifying  height  This 
has  been  connected  by  some  writers  with  the  Latin  alb, 
albiu,  white,  referring  to  the  colour  of  the  peaks.  Strabo 
says  that  the  name  *AAirta  was  formerly  'AXfim.  Alp  in 
south  Germany — alpa  in  old  High  German — is  exclusively 
applied  to  mountain  pastures.  For  the  present  the  deriva- 
tion must  remain  somewhat  uncertain. 

To  define  the  precise  limits  of  the  Alps,  as  will  be  Been 
fully  in  describing  the  several  groups,  is  a  somewhat  arbi- 
trary operation.  To  the  W.  they  extend  through  a  large 
portion  of  the  French  departments  of  Savoie,  Haute-Savoie, 
Hautea  Alpea,  and  Basses  Alpes,  being  divided  from  the 
mountain  district  of  the  Cevennes  by  the  broad  and  deep 
valley  through  which  the  Rhone  flows  from  Lyons  to 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Jura  range,  usually  regarded  as 
distinct  from  the  Alps,  is  nevertheless  closely  connected 
on  one  side  with  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Alps  of  western 
Savoy,  and  on  the  other  with  those  of  northern  Switzer- 
land. On  the  N.  side  the  Alps  are  definitely  bounded  by 
the  lake  of  Constance,  the  plain  of  Bavaria,  and  the  low 
country  extending  from  Salzburg  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna  By  these  they  are  completely  separated  from  the 
mountainous  districts  of  central  Germany,  which  extend 
through  western  Bohemia  and  Saxony  in  one  direction  to 
the  Harts  mountains,  and  in  the  other  to  the  Sudeten, 
or  Riesengebirge,  of  Silesia.  Hence  it  happens  that  the 
drainage  of  the  northern  elopes  of  the  Alps  flows  either  to 
the  North  8ey  through  the  Rhine,  or  is  diverted  through 
the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  no  portion  of  it  reaches 
the  Baltic.  The  eastern  limit  of  the  Alps  is  not  easily 
defined  with  accuracy.  The  region  of  high  hills,  chiefly 
formed  of  tertiary  strata,  that  extends  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mur  into  Hungary  is  continued  by  the  north  side 
of  Lake  Balaton  to  the  Danube  near  Buda;  and  some 
geographers  see  in  the  hilly  district  that  stretches  thence 
to  the  northern  Carpathians  a  connection  between  that 
range  and  the  Alpa  For  practical  purposes  it  seems  that 
the  line  of  depression,  partly  formed  by  the  valley  of  the 
Mur,  through  whic1*  the  railway  is  carried  from  Vienna  to 
Laybach,  may  be  considered  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Alpine  chain.  On  the  southern  side  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  the  precise  limits  of  the  Alpine  chain  is  still  more 
apparent  For  a  distance  of  some  350  miles,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Turin  to  th^t  of  Gorixia,  the  boundary  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  The  mountains  subside  into  the  con- 
tinuous plain  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  Piedmont, 
Lombard 5%  and  Venetia;  and  their  drainage  is  all  borne 
eastward  to  the  Adriatic.  But  on  the  west  side  of  Piedmont 
the  Alpine  chain  dividing  Italy  from  France  extends  nearly 
due  southward  till  it  approaches  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nice.  About  40  miles  north  of  this  city, 


that  which,  from  its  superior  height  and  its  geological  straa 
ture,  we  call  the  main  chain,  is  bout  round  from  west  to  rat 
in  a  curv  c,  slightly  convex  towards  the  south,  till  it  becoiaa 
parallel  to  the  Mediterranean  shore,  and  is  merged  in  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  For  reasons  hereafter  mentioned  it 
would  appear  that  the  limits  of  the  Alps  in  this  direction  may 
best  be  fixed  at  the  Col  d'Altare,  weot  of  Savons,  though 
the  boundary  commonly  adopted  is  that  of  the  Col  di 
Tenda,  lying  considerably  farther  to  the  west  At  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Alpine  chain  the  difficulty  of  fixing 
its  limits  arises  rather  from  the  vague  use  of  geographical 
terms  by  ancient  and  modern  writers  than  from  the  physical 
structure  of  the  region.  Taking  no  account  of  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  geographers  who  have  included  in  the  Alps 
the  mountains  dividing  Bosnia  from  Croatia  and  Dalmatia, 
and  regarding  only  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Alps 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  group  of  lofty  peaks  between  the 
head  waters  of  the  Isoiizo  and  those  of  the  Save,  whose 
highest  summit  is  the  Terglou ;  and  if  we  are  not  to  include 
all  the  mountain  ranges  of  European  Turkey  and  Greece 
within  tho  same  designation,  the  plateau  of  the  Kant  most 
be  held  to  form  the  boundary  between  these  and  the  Alps. 
Within  these  limits  the  Alpa  extend  from  about  the  44th 
to  the  48th  parallel  of  N.  lat,  and  from  about  5s  10'  te 
18°  10*  E.  long. 

In  every  mountain  system  geographers  are  disposed  to 
regard  the  watershed,  or  boundary  dividing  the  wateri 
flowing  towards  opposite  sides  of  the  range,  as  marking 
the  main  chain ;  and  this  usage  is  often  justified  by  ths 
fact  that  the  highest  peaks  lie  on,  or  very  near,  ths 
boundary  so  defined.  In  applying  this  term  in  the  esss 
of  the  Alps,  there  are, -however,  difficulties  arising  from 
their  great  extent  and  tho  number  of  their  branches  and 
ramificationa  Many  of  the  loftiest  groups  lie  altogether 
on  one  side  of  that  which  we  call  the  main  chain,  and  at 
the  eastern  extremity,  where  all  the  drainage  is  ultimately 
borne  to  the  Black  Sea,  we  must  be  partly  guided  by 
geological  considerations  in  deciding  which  of  several 
ranges  deserves  to  be  considered  pre-eminent 

Starting  from  the  pass  of  Altare  or  Cadi  bona,  west  of 
Savons,  the  main  chain  extends  first  south-west  then 
nearly  due  west  to  the  Col  di  Tends,  but  nowhere  rising 
beyond  the  zone  of  coniferous  trees.  Beyond  that  limit 
the  range  is  more  lofty,  and  includes  four  peaks  exceeding 
10,000  feet  in  height,  till  the  line  dividing  the  wateri 
flowing  to  the  Adriatic,  through  the  Po,  from  the  short 
streams  that  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  reaches  ths 
Mont  Enchastraye.  Beyond  that  point  although  the  lies 
of  watershed  is  very  sinuous,  its  general  direction  for  s 
distance  of  about  75  miles  is  nearly  due  north.  On  the 
east  side  the  waters  run  to  the  Po ;  on  the  west  they  flow 
through  the  Durance  to  join  the  Rhone  near  Avignon. 
The  most  considerable  peaks  in  the  range  immediately 
north  of  the  Mont  Enchastraye  are  the  Grand  Riobureat 
and  the  Aiguille  de  Chambeyron  ;  but  these  are  much 
surpassed  by  the  Monte  Viso,  which  is  the  highest  peak 
in  the  range  dividing  Piedmont  from  Dauphina  On  the 
north  side  of  Monte  Viso  the  main  chain  diminishes  mack 
in  average  height,  and  presents  no  prominent  peaks  annl 
we  reach  the  Mont  Tabor.  That  summit  forms  the  spez 
of  a  salient  angle  which  the  main  chain  here  presents  ca 
the  aide  of  Franca  For  a  distance  of  about  28  miles  this 
extends  eastward  to  tho  prominent  peak  of  the  Roche 
Melon,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  re-enteriue;  angle  a 
tho  great  rampart  by  which  Italy  is  guarded  from  her 
northern  neighbours.  Here  the  main  chain  resumes  its 
northerly  direction,  and  attains  a  greater  average  height 
than  it  had  previoualy  exhibited.  Several  of  the  prominent 
peaks  in  the  range  connecting  the  Roche  Melon  with  Most 
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11,000  English  feet  in  height,  though  they 
are  much  surpassed  by  the  highest  group  of  the  Graian 
Alps,  lying  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  and  that  of  the 
Tarcntaise  Alps  in  Savoy ;  while  there  is  in  this  part  of  the 
main  range  but  one  considerable  depression,  which  is  that 
crossed  by  the  road  of  the  Little  St  Bernard.  In  the  range 
crowned  by  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  the  Alpine  chain 
attains  its  highest  elevation.  From  thence  to  the  Pass  of 
St  Go U hard  its  general  direction  varies  between  east  and 
north-east  To  the  east  of  Mont  Blanc  a  comparatively 
low  tract  allows  of  several  comparatively  easy  passes 
between  Switzerland  and  Piedmont  one  of  which  has  long 
been  famous  as  the  Pass  of  the  Great  St  Bernard;  but  from 
that  to  the  Sim  pi  on  Pass,  a  distance  of  about  02  miles  in 
a  straight  line,  or  about  75  miles  if  measured  along  the 
watershed,  the  main  chain  preserves  a  greater  overage- 
height  than  in  any  other  part  Several  peaks  lying  in  the 
dividing  ridge,  such  as  the  Grand  Combin,  Matterhorn, 
Lyskamm,  and  Monte  Rosa,  exceed  14,000  feet  in  height ; 
and  these  are  rivalled  by  at  least  six  summits  on  the  north 
sido  of  tho'  same  ridge,  which  at  two  points  only  sinks 
below  tho  level  of  10,000  feet  The  Simplon  Pass  corre- 
sponds to  what  may  bo  called  a  dislocation  of  tho  main 
chain.  From  thence  to  the  St  Gotthard  the  dividing  ridge 
runs  nearly  due  north-east,  and  does  not  present  any 
dominant  summit  excepting  the  Monte  Leone.  On  the 
east  and  south-east  side  o<  tho  St  Gotthard  Pass,  as  far  as 
that  of  the  Maloya,  the  line  of  watershed  between  the 
affluents  of  tho  Rhine  and  that  of  the  Po  is  determined  by 
what  may  be  called  accidental  conditions.  The  chief 
mountain  ridges,  which  culminate  in  the  Cima  Camadra, 
Piz  Valrhein,  and  Tambohorn,  instead  of  being  arranged 
along  the  parting  of  the  waters,  lie  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion, and  hence  the  natural  frontier  of  Italy  is  hero  more 
broken  and  irregular  than  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  only  on  the 
south  sido  of  the  Maloya  Pass  that  the  main  chain  assumes 
a  tolerably  continuous  direction  from  west-south-west  to 
east-north -cast,  as  between  Pis  Gux  and  the  Bernina  Pass 
it  rises  into  the  lofty  group  whose  dominant  peaks  are 
Pis  Trcmoggia,  Pis  Bernina,  and  Pis  Combrena.  East- 
ward of  the  Bernina  Pass  the  samo  direction  is  preserved, 
and  in  the  range  including  the  Corno  di  Campo,  Monte 
Zcmbrasca,  and  Monte  Foscagno  tho  level  scarcely  sinks 
below  9000  feet;  but  beyond  the  last-named  summit, 
in  the  space  lying  between  the  Lower  Engadino,  tho  head 
waters  of  the  Adige,  and  those  of  the  Adda,  tho  semblance 
of  a  continuous  ridge  forming  the  watershed  between  tho 
Inn  and  tho  Adriatic  altogether  disappears.  If  wo  adhore 
to  the  usage  of  designating  as  the  main  chain  the  ridges 
which  part  the  waters  flowing  in  different  directions,  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  disposition  of  the  chief  mountain 
mosses  has  no  connection  with  the  direction  of  that  chain. 
Lying  between  tho  great  mass  of  the  Orteles  Alps  to  the 
south  and  tho  considerable  group  of  the  Silvretto  Alps  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Inn,  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  in 
question  is  drained  by  streams  that  flow  into  the  latter 
river ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  valleys  seems  to  be 
largely  duo.  to  erosive  action.  Few  summits  in  this  part 
of  the  main  chair,  exceed  10,000  feet  the  highest  being 
Pis  Scesvenno,  on  the  east  side  of  Vol  Scoria. 

The  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  Alpine  chain  marked 
by  the  deep  valley  through  which  the  main  branch  of  tho 
Adigo  descends,  first  southward  and  then  eastward  from 
its  source  to  Me  ran  and  Botzen,  ia  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  in  the  orography  of  the  Alps.  The  little 
Lake  which  is  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  river  lies 
within  -1609  than  five  miles  of  the  Inn,  where  that  river 
i  the  Tyrol,  and  no  apparent  barrier  divides  the  lake 
the  Inn  volley.  Eastward  of  this  limit  the  Alpine 
of  order  in  its 


which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  in  its  western  and 
central  portions.  For  a  distance  of  some  250  miles  o 
broad  zone  of  crystalline  rocks  extends  from  west  to  east 
flanked  on  the  north  and  south  sides  by  parallel  zones  of 
sedimentary  rocks,  chiofly  belonging  to  the  older  secondary 
formations.  Two  great  valley  systems  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  central  zone  closely  coincide  with  those 
geological  boundaries,  and  mark  out  in  the  physical  aspect 
of  this  region  the  limits  between  the  central  and  the 
secondary  zones.  In  the  former  are  situated  all  tho 
highest  peaks  of  the  eastern  Alps.  For  a  distance  of 
about  140  miles,  from  the  Schafkogcl,  south-cast  of 
Nanders,  to  the  Markkahrspitz,  tho  avorago  level  of  the 
main  chain  is  nearly  as  high  as  in  any  equally  long  section 
of  tho  central  or  western  Alps.  There  is  one  very  con- 
siderable depression  which  is  marked  by  the  Brennor  Pass, 
but  elsewhere  in  that  long  barrier  there  are  but  three 
points  where  the  range  io  passable  by  beasts  of  burden. 
Between  the  two  main  sources  of  the  Adige,  at  the  Rcachen 
Scheideck  and  the  Brenner  Pass,  the  considerable  groups 
of  the  Oetzthal  and  Stubay  Alps  attain  a  great  overage 
elevation,  though  two  points  only — the  Wildspitx  and  the 
"VVeisskugel— surpass  the  level  of  12,000  feet  Tho 
drainage  of  these  groups  is  mostly  carried  to  tho  Ian,  and 
the  line  of  watershed,  about  53  miles  in  length,  is  much 
less  direct  than  in  the  more  easterly  portion  of  the  chain. 
This  extends  nearly  due  east  for  about  90  miles  from  the 
Brenner  Pass,  nowhere  falling  below  tho  level  of  8000  feet, 
and  in  two  prominent  peaks — the  Gross  Vencdiger  and  the 
Gross  Glockner — rising  considerably  above  the  limit  oi 
12,000  feet  At  a  point  somewhat  north  of  the  Mark- 
kahrspitz the  central  chain  divides  into  two  parallel  ranges, 
between  which  lies  the  upper  valley  of  the  Mur.  This 
river  flows  for  a  distance  of  fully  80  miles  nearly  duo  east 
till  at  Bruck-on-der-Mur  it  turns  southward  to  approach 
the  Drove,  and  ultimately  joins  that  stream.  Various 
reasons  combine  to  induce- geographers  to  regard  the  more 
northorn  of  tho  two  ranges  above  mentioned,  which  divides 
the  En  as  and  other  minor -tributaries  of  the  Danube  from 
those  of  the  Drove,  as  constituting  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps.  This  extends  a  little  north 
of  due  east  for  more  than  110  miles,  with  a  comparatively 
low  mean  elevation,  from  the  Arlscharte  to  the  Semmering 
Pass,  which  we  regard  as  tho  eastern  limit  of  the  main 
chain  of  the  Alps. 

Measured  along  the  watershed,  as  above  defined,  but 
without  taking  into  account  the  minor  sinuosities,  which 
would  considerably  increase  the  total,  the  length  of  tho 
main  chain  is  about  790  English  miles.  • 

For  ages  before  there  existed  any  correct  knowledge  of 
the  configuration  of  the  Alpine  chain,  the  needs  of  war  and 
commerce  had  urged  tho  people  dwelling  on  tho  opposito 
sides  of  the  great  barrier  to  seek  out  the  easiest  and  most 
direct  routes  for  traversing  it '  Hence  the  chief  passes  of 
the  Alps  have  been  known  and  frequented  from  a  period 
antecedent  to  authentic  history,  while  until  a  quite  modern 
period  little  attention  was  given  to  the  ports  of  tho  chain 
which  did  not  he  in  or  near  the  lines  of  traffic.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  many  other  passes,  affording  the 
easiest  means  of  communication  between  adjacent  volleys, 
have  boon  known  and  used  by  the  native  population  from 
a  very  remote  period,  but  only  those  which  served  for 
international  purposes  of  war  or  peace  became  known  at  a 
distance,  and  are  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers.  A  pass  is 
a  depression  between  two  adjacent  mountains,  and  tho 
track  is  usually  carried  over  the  lowest  port  of  that  depres- 
sion ;  bat  nevertheless  nearly  all  the  posses  of  the  Alps 
involve  a  long-  ascent  to  reactf  the  summit  *nd  a  long 
descent  upon  the  opposite  slopes.  Hence  the  Romans, 
who  were  the  first  semi-civilised  people  to 
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n»e  a  the  Alptuo  passes  applied  to  ohco.  of  tiiem  tho  term  I  frreet  rtn^ 
-dioas.    Tho  same  names,  mora  or  leu  modified  in  tha        ttn"  of  • 
middle  ages,  have  been  preserved  in  the  dialects  of  Latin 
origin  that  prevail  throughout  the  western  half  of  the 
Alpine  chain,  and  the  modern  name  for  the  chief  passes  are 
still  Mont  Gcnevre,  Mont  Ccnis,  Mont  Iseran,  Petit  Mont 
St  Bernard,  Grand  Mont  St  Bernard,  Monte  Moro,  and 
Monte   San    Gottardo.     In   moro   recent   times,  aince 
geographers  have  attempted  to  fix  tho  names  and  positions 
of  the  chief  summits  of  the  Alps,  they  have  been  con- 
tinually misled  by  tho  supposition  that  a  name  of  high 
antiquity  designating  a  mountain  must  belong  to  some 
prominent  peak.    The  errors  arising  from  that  source  have 
not  yet  disappeared  from  geographical  works  of  high 
repute,  but  in  point  of  fact  each  of  the  names  above 
t>numAr*t«d  belongs  solely  to  tho  pass,  and  there  is  no 
neighbouring  peak  entitled  to  the  same  designation.  The 
more  important  passes  of  the  Alps  are  enumerated  in  the 
following  description  of  the  chief  groups  of  the  Alps ;  but 
it  may  bo  here  remarked  that  the  direction  of  the  main 
routes  for  traffic  is  not  exclusively  determined  by  tho 
position  of  the  lowest  and  easiest  passes  over  the  main 
chain.    Tho  configuration  of  tho  mountains  is  such  that  a 
traveller  proceeding  from  Italy  to  France,  Switxerkud,  or 
Germany,  after  crossing  a  comparatively  easy  pass  over 
the  main  chain,  may  find  it  necessary  to  traverse  a  second 
and  loftier  pau  over  a  lateral  chain,  or  else  follow  a 
circuitous  route  that  may  double  the  length  of  his  journey. 
Thus  a  traveller  going  from  Turin  to  Lyous,  who  should 
take  what  appears  to  be  the  direct  course  over  the  pass  of 
Mont  Geuevre,  tho  easiest  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
western  Alps,  will  find  on  descending  to  Briancon  that  ho 
must  cross  the  much  higher  and  more  difficult  pass  of  the 
Col  do  Loutaret,  or  else  descend  along  the  Durance  till  it 
emerges  into  the  lower  country  near  Gap,  and  thus  more 
than  double  tho  length  of  his  journey.     Including  the 
Summering  Pass,  there  are  now  not  less  than  60  Alpine 
passes  that  are  traversed  by  carriage  roads  \  and  besides 
three  lines  of  railway  now  open  for  traffic,  several  others 
are  in  co'irse  of  construction. 

From  tho  time  of  Julias  Cesar  downwards,  the  Romans,  In  th« 
prosecution  of  their  policy  of  universal  dominion,  or  for  tho  purpose 
of  maintaining  communication  with  their  military  colonies,  had 
b  come  acquainted  with  all  the  easiest  and  movt  serviceable  passes 
of  the  Alp«,  and  were  thus  naturally  led  to  attach  names  to  tha 
chief  groups.  As  their  acquaintance  with  the  entire  region  was 
very  Incomplete,  the  exact  boundaries  of  these  groups  were  Im per- 
fectly understood,  and  the  denominations  adopted  by  them  wers 
never  accurately  defined.  As  might  bare  been  expected,  the 
divisions  thus  roughly  established  bad  reference  rather  to  tho  aspect 
of  the  mountains  as  presented  to  one  travelling  from  Italy  towards 
the  north  or  west,  than  to  a  general  view  of  the  physical  conforma- 
tion of  the  entire  region.  Hence  the  ancient  division*  are  essentially 
defective,  as  taking  no  note  of  some  important  groups,  or  including 
nnder  a  single  designation  groups  entirely  distinct-  Notwith- 
standing these  defects,  the  ancient  divisions  have  been  adhered  to 
by  all  but  a  few  modern  geographers,  and  it  Is  therefor*)  desirable 
to  record  them  separately. 

1.  Mai-Uime  Alp*  (Alpes  Maritime). — These  included  the  portion 
of  the  main  chain  dividing  south-western  Piedmont  from  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending  northward  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  conspicuous  peak  of  Monte  Visa. 


_  Mont  blsno  and  Monte  Kosa.  which  fV- 

^tfa,.  of  Julius  C«asr,  if  notearlier,  was  ^nW„tk£ 
portion  of  the  entire  chain .    The  word  Pen  or  Ben  is  rtiU  in 
the  living  dislects  of  the  Celtic  stock  as  a  common  destniatioB  fa 
a  conspicuous  mountain,  and  was  certainly  in  ass  in  the  nJrk 
of  this  part  of  Cisalpine  Oaul  where  many  other  Celtic  f 
preserved  in  the  local  names.    The  Roman  desigi 
I'cnninui  wss  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  Celtic 
asserted  use  of  the  name  Pen  for  a  divinity  by  tha  native  I 
not  established  by  valid  evidence. 

6.  Lepmlim  Alp*  (Alpes  Upon  tins;).— It  would  appear  that  this 
denomination  was  originally  restricted  to  tho  parti '  of  the  asta 
chain  lying  on  eith-r  side  of  the  pass  of  St  Gotthard.  including  the 
source*  of  the  nver  Ticino,  with  those  of  its  tributaries,  of  wars 
the  most  important  is  the  Toss  or  Toccia,  draining  the  reset 
between  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Simple*  Pass  sad  that  of  la. 
Giles.  The  nsme  is  derived  from  the  Lepontii,  a  tribe  of  doubtful 
extraction  (Rhsjtisn,  according  to  Strabo)  who  inhabited  tb„  fflsia 
valley  of  the  TcasUi  or  Ticino.  the  upper  part  of  which  U  stdl'calM 
Yel  Lerenlina.  The  eastern  limit  of  thXTgroup  was  usually  IjssJ 
at  the  pass  of  San  Bernardino.  3 

«.  ithatian  Alp*  (Alpes  Rbzticc)  derived  their  nsme  from  tht 
Rhatt,  a  powerful  tribe  or  nation  holding  a  Lugs  tract  of  temtorv 
which  appears  to  bars  extended  from  the  sources  of  the  tthme  sad 
the  Ticino  on  the  west,  to  those  of  the  Adigs  and  the  Salra  on  ths 
east  The  area  included  under  this  vague  heading  is  at  least  equal 
in  ana  to  that  of  the  five  divisions  hitherto  enumerated. 

7.  NorU  Alp*  (Alpes  Nonce).— Under  this  name  tho  rutin 
region  lying  north  of  the  Drav 
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1  Cottian  Alp*  (Alpes  Cottist  or  Cottisns))  Included  the  portion 
of  ths  main  chain  dividing  Piedmont  from  Dauphine  and  Savoy, 
and  extending  from  Monte  Viso  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mont 

ed  from 


1  extending 

Cenia.  The  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  Cottiua,  the  king  or 
chief  of  a  powerful  tnbe  who  ruled  the  greater  part  of  this  region 
alien  the  paramount  authority  of  Augustus  wss  established  in 

Cisnl  pine  Caul. 

S.  Qrauin  Alp*  (Alpes  Grai.rV — Under  this  designation  was 
known  the  great  group  of  mountains  between  Turin  and  ths  upper 
Vnl  d'Aosta,  snd  the  portion  of  the  main  chain  lying  between  the 
Mont  Ceuia  sod  the  Little  St  Bernard.  Pliny  ana  other  Latin 
writers  derive  the  name  from  the  legendary  passage  of  a  body  of 
Greeks  led  by  Hercules  through  this  region  ;  but  tho  true  derivation 
obably  from  some  lost  Celtic  sppellstion. 

Alp*  (Alpes  Pennina)  wss  tho  name  applied  to  the 
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of  the  Ds  nubs  on  the 
wss  included 

8.  Camus  Alp*  (Alpes  Csmicsj). — This  nam*  was  given  to  the 
mountain  tract  lying  between  the  upper  Drove  and  the  low  country  of 
F riulL  3y  some  writers  it  has  been  limited  to  ths  ranges  that  teed 
tho  Tagliamento  ( Tilavcntu*)  and  ita  tributaries ;  by  others  the  rang, 
seems  to  have  been  held  to  extend  from  the  sources  of  the  Pure  to 
those  of  the  Save.  The  name  Camia  is  still  in  use  in  Priuli,  but  ii 
strictly  limited  to  the  basin  of  ths  Tagliamento. 

7.  Julian  Alp*  (Alps*  Julia).—  This  designation  has  been  (till 
moro  vaguely  used  by  ancient  and  modern  geographers  than  any  c' 
the  preceding  Tho  lofty  group  of  peaks  crowned  by  the  Ttrglco, 
and  lying  between  the  head  waters  of  ths  Isonxo  and  those  of  ths 
Save,  undoubtedly  forms  ths  chief  nucleus  of  the  group  diitir.gu:»hed 
by  this  name  ;  but  it  also  sppesrs  to  have  inciodea  the  ranges  ef 
eastern  FriulL  which  province,  as  well  as  the  Alps  in  question,  took 
its  name  trom  the  Roman  Forum  J  alii,  now  known  as  Cmdals. 
Ry  others,  and  even  by  contemporary  Italian  writers,  the  term 
Julian  Alps  is  made  to  extend  southward  through  ths  district  of 
Ksrst  between  Cam  iota  and  tho  shores  of  ths  Adriatic,  and  thence 
through  Croatia  to  the  frontiers  of  Bosnia.  A  great  part  of  this 
district  is  an  undulating  plateau,  in  part  not  attaining  to  2000  fret 
above  ths  see-level,  to  which  by  no  stretch  of  language  can  the 
term  Alps  be  properly  epplied. 

In  addition  to  thegroupsabore  mentioned  some  writers  have  ennme- 
rsted  tho  DiHarieAlp*  (Alpes  Dinaricsrl, and  include  under  that  term 


J  along  the  western  frontier  of  Jtosnia. 
(extensive mount  ' 


the 

This  is  s  portion  of  i 

wbioh  in  onedlrection  includes  the  Balkan,  and  In  another  ia  c 
through  Albania  into  Greece.  The  Romans  probably  applied  t 
the  designation  Alps  as  some  of  their  later  writers  did  to  the  Pi 
and  ths  mountains  of  southern  8 pain  ;  but  it  can  merely 
confusion  to  speak  of  them  as  a  portion  of  tha  great  system  to  which 
the  asms  Alps  specially  applies.  For  the  reasons  already  mentioned 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  ancient  groups  above  enumerated  ss 
affording  a  satisfactory  division  of  the  region  under  consideration  j 
but  so  far  ss  they  can  be  made  to  correspond  with  tho  divisions 
suggested  by  s  more  exact  knowledge  of  its  physical  configuraUoa, 
it  seems  desirable  to  retain  ths  established  nomenclature. 


Actual  observation  of  the  Alpine  region  through  the 
greater  port  of  its  extent,  or  even  the  careful  study  of 
accurate  models,  must  convince  any  one  who  seeks  to 
divide  it  into  groups  that  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this  by 
adhering  rigidly  to  any  single  U»*i  or  rule-    In  a  general 
way,  it  is  natural  and  deairable  to  include  under  the  same 
name  mountain  masses  that  are  not  divided  by  a  broad 
and  deep  opening;  but  it  ia  sometimes  more  convenient  to 
include  in  one  group  disjoined  masses  that  have  some 
natural  connexion  with  each  other,  rather  than  multiply 
groups  to  an  inconvenient  extent     In  some  cases  the 
geological  structure  may  supply  a  rational  ground  for  pre- 
ferring one  arrangement  to  another,  when  the  choice  would 
otherwise  be  arbitrary;  and, in  a  few  cases  it  may  be  will 
to  yield  something  to  i 
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or  ethnological  grounds.  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  Alps 
U  so  recent  that  few  attempt*  have  been  made  to  establish 
a  general  division  of  the  entire  region,  and  it  cannot  be 
•aid  that  any  one  arrangement  has  obtained  such  general 
recognition  as  not  to  be  open  to  future  modification ;  but 
there  is  a  pretty  general  agreement  as  to  the  main  features 
of  that  here  proposed,  to  which  a  few  general  remarks 
must  be  premised. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  cause  of  those 
disturbances  of  the  earth's  crust  to  which  great  mountain 
chains  owe  their  existence,  it  is  generally,  though  not 
universally,  true  that  the  higher  masses  (formed  of  rocks 
geologically  more  ancient)  are  found  towards  the  central 
port,  and  that  these  are  flanked  by  lower  ranges,  composed 
of  more  recent  rocks,  which  surround  the  central  groups 
very  much  as  an  outer  lino  of  entrenchment  may  be  seen 
to  surround  a  fort  In  most  cases  it  is  not  possible  to 
descend  continuously  in  a  nearly  direct  line  from  the  crest 
of  a  great  mountain  chain  to  the  plains  on  either  side,  for 
there  are  usually  intermediate  valleys,  running  more  or 
less  parallel  to  the  central  range,  which  separate  this  from 
outer  secondary  ranges.  These,  in  their  turn,  are  often 
accompanied  by  external  ranges,  intermediate  between 
them  and  the  plains,  and  related  to  them  as  they  are  to 
the  central  ranges.  The  type  of  arrangement  here  described 
is  xnore  or  lees  traceable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
Alps,  but  is  most  distinctly  exhibited  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion lying  between  the  Adige  and  the  frontier  of  Hungary. 
We  have  a  central  range,  composed  mainly  of  crystalline 
rock  ;  a  northern  range,  formed  of  secondary  rocks,  sepa- 
rated 'from  the  first  by  the  great  valleys  of  the  Inn,  the 
Salza,  and  the  Enns ;  a  southern  range,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  last  in  geological  structure,  divided  from  the  central 
one  by  the  Rienz,  or  east  branch  of  the  Adige,  and  the 
Drave.  Flanking  the  whole,  as  an  external  entrenchment 
on  the  north  side,  are  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Bavarian 
Alps,  of  the  Salxkammergut,  and  of  Upper  Austria,  to 
which  correspond  on  the  south  aide  the  Monti  Lessini, 
Verona,  the  mountains  of  Recoaro,  those  of  the  Sette 
auni,  and  the  considerable  masses  crowned  by  tho 
summits  of  the  Grappa,  the  Col  Yicentino,  the  Monte 
Cavallo,  the  Monte  Matajur,  and  Monte  Nanos.  Where, 
as  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  the  secondary  ranges  of 
the  Alps  rise  to  a  greater  altitude,  and  are  completely 
separated  from  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  central 
chain,  it  is  impossible  not  to  distinguish  them  as  distinct 
groups  ;  but  the  outermost  ranges,  which  rarely  rise  abovo 
the  forest  zone,  are  in  all  cases  regarded  as  appendages  of 
the  adjoining  groups.  These  outer  ranges  are  called  in 
German  Voralpen,  and  in  Italian  Prealpi,  and  it  is  to  be 
desired  that  equivalents  should  be  introduced  in  other 
European  languages.  A  complete  catalogue  of  the  peaks 
and  passes  of  the  Alps  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
article,  but  it  seems  desirable  to  append  to  each  of  the 
main  groups  in  the  following  arrangement  the  names  of 
the  more  conspicuous  summits,  with  the  height  of  each 
above  the  sea-level  in  English  feet  No  limit  of  absolute 
height  has  been  fixed  in  selecting  the  peaks  hero  enume- 
rated, as  the  highest  summits  of  the  less  lofty  groups  would 
appear  insignificant  in  those  whose  average  elevation  is 
much  greater.  The  more  important  passes  are  also  enu- 
merated, distinguishing  those  traversed  —  (1)  by  carriage 
road,  (2)  by  bridle-path,  practicable  for  beasts  of  burden, 
and  (3)  by  footpath ;  and  ( 4)  snow  passes,  involving  the 
of  crossing  snow-fields  or  glacier 

Mux  Divisions  or  thb  Alps. 

Maritime  Alp*. — On  examining  a  map  of  the  region 
where  the  chain  of  the  Alps  approaches  the  shores  of  the 
it  will  be  seen  that,  about  60  miles 


K.N.W.  of  Nice,  and  about  20  S.&W.  of  the  Monte  Viso, 
several  valleys  diverge  in  various  directions,  disposed, 
roughly  •peaking,  like  the  rays  of  a  fan.  These  are  formed 
by  a  number  of  ridges  which  converge  towards,  although 
they  do  not  actually  meet  at,  the  Mont  £ncha*trayc  or 
Citna  dei  Qvaltro  Veteovadi.  On  the  west  side  one  of 
these  ridges  divides  the  upper  valley  of  tho  Ubayo  from 
that  of  the  Verdon,  and  sends  out  a  branch  which  sepa- 
rates the  latter  from  the  Rieone.  A  third  ridge  divides 
the  Verdon  from  the  Var,  and  a  fourth  separates  this  from 
its  main  affluent,  the  Tinea.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
range  extending  8.E.  from  Mont  Enchastraye  is  regarded 
as  the  main  chain  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  extends,  with 
numerous  diverging  secondary  ridges,  in  a  curved  line, 
gradually  approaching  nearer  to  the  coast  till  it  is  merged 
in  the  chain  of  the  Apennines.  To  fix  the  limit  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  in  this  direction  is  necessarily 
a  somewhat  arbitrary  process,  and  different  criteria  may 
be  applied  with  different  results ;  but  it  seems  most  natural 
to  fix  on  the  depression  west  of  Savona  known  as  the 
Col  d'  Alt  are  or  Col  di  Cadi  bona,  over  which  tho  road  is 
carried  which  leads  in  one  direction  to  Alessandria,  and  in 
the  other  to  Mondovi.  This  is  by  far  the  West  depres- 
sion in  the  barrier  dividing  the  Adriatic  from  tho  Mediter- 
ranean, the  summit  being  only  1C08  feet  above  the  sea- 
level;  and  during  the  Miocene  epoch  it  formed  a  strait 
connecting  those  seas.  In  modern  times  the  project  of 
utilising  the  same  pass  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  to 
connect  the  Po  with  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  is  an  illustration  of 
its  geographical  significance.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Mont  Enchastraye,  a  comparatively  low  pass,  Cot  d* 
PAryentihre,  divides  that  mountain  from  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  main  chain.  This  might  properly  be  regarded 
as  the  northern  limit  of  the  Maritime' Alps,  but  ancient 
usage  has  included  in  that  group  the  ranges  that  enclose 
the  Val  Maira,  and  separate  it  on  one  side  from  the  Stura 
di  Demonte,  and  on  the  other  from  the  Vraita.  Conform- 
ing to  that  practice,  we  fix  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  at  the  Col  do  Longet,  S.E.  of  the  peak  of 
Monte  Viso,  connecting  the  head  of  Val  Vraita  in  Pied- 
mont with  the  sources  of  the  Ubaye  in  France. 

CW  P<**»  if  <**  MarUim*  Alp*. 

I  »•*  thtn  la  1 


Monte  Oil* 

Moot*  Front*   

Monte  Bert  rand  .. 
Booos  dell'  Ablaeo 

Cime  dei  Oelaa  

Bocoa  del  I'  Argentera 


5,649 

.  7,198 
.  8.209 
.  9,193 
.10,433 
.10,817 


Moots  Motto  10,230 

MootTlnfbrsj  _  10.223 

Mont  Eochartrayo.  -..  9,747 

Grand  Rlobarent..—  11,142 

Aiguille  da  Chambeyron  11,165 

Pointe  Haute  do  Mar7....„...10,537 


Chit./  P u  o/th*  MarUim*  Alp*. 

Col  di  San  Bernardo  (Atbenga  to  Oareealo),  carriage  road  .......3301 

Col  dl  Nava  (Oneglla  to  Ormaa),  carriage  rood.  -  3150 

Col  dl  Tend*  (Tend*  to  Cunao),  carriage  rood  .........  6158 

Col  dalle  FUeetra  (8.  Martioo  to  Entreoque),  footpath   .8189 

Col  delta  Careaa  (8.  Martino  to  Valdkert),  footpath  .... 


Col  dl  Frema  Morte  (Val  Tinaa  to  Valdleri),  bridle  path 
Col  delta  Lombard*  (Val  Tinea  to  Vtnadio),  footpath  


rsi  Tinea  to 
Col  di  St*.  Ann*  (aame).  footpath 
Col  da  Pourlae  (Sen  Stelano  to  Bereealo),  looti 
Col  de  1'ArgenUere  (Val.  of  the  Btura  to  Barcefonnette),  bridle- 


8009 
8360 
th6545 
ut  8000 

Col  da  Utuanier  (Val  Tinas  to  tho  Ubajre),  footpath.  About  8300 

Cottian  Alp*. — In  the  well-known  panorama  pre- 


footpeth  .8360 

rldlo-path  < 

Col  do  Sautron  [  Val  Maira  to  Barcelonnette),  footpath  about  8000 


sented  to  an  observer  who  takes  his  stand  on  the  Superga, 
or  some  other  eminence  near  Turin,  the  most  distant 
objects  are  the  peaks  of  the  Maritime  Alps  south  of  Cuneo 
and,  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  great  mass  of 
Monte  Rosa,  In  the  western  horizon,  subtended  by  this 
chord,  about  120  miles  in  length,  tho  eye  follows  the 
irregular  curve  traced  out  by  the  main  peaks  of  the  western 
Alps,  that  separate  upper  Italy  from  France  More  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Alpine  chain,  this  is  characterised  by 
extreme  irregularity  in  the  disposition  of  the  mountain 
and  the  chief  vaileya.    On  the  west  side  the  nre- 
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Tuning  direction  seems  to  be  from  south-west  to  n  ort  h  -east, 
while  on  the  east  side  it  is  more  nearly  from  west  to  east; 
but  the  vallcyi  and  the  ridges  that  enclose  them  are  often 
curved  or  irregularly  sinuous.  Convenience  seems  to  confirm 
immemorial  usage  in  subdividing  this  region  into  two  or 
more  groups ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  this  is  to  be 
The 


great  valley  of  the  Dora  Riparia,  and  the 
low  passes  connecting  it  with  the  valley  of  the  Durance, 
seem  to  afford  the  most  natural  division.  Ancient  and 
modern  usage  being  alike  opposed  to  this,  it  appears  that 
the  valley  of  the  Oreo  in  Piedmont  and  that  of  the  Arc  in 
Savoy,  with  the  connecting  pass  of  the  Col  del  Cairo,  may 
best  be  taken  as  the  boundary  between  the  northern  and 
southern  portions.  The  latter  is  distinguished  as  the  group 
of  the  Cottian  Alps.  This  includes  a  number  of  secondary 
ridges  that  extend  from  the  main  chain  on  the  side  of 
Piedmont,  with  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east;  and 
on  the  French  aide  one  considerable  range,  stretching  south- 
west from  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte  Viao,  that  divides 
the  Ubaye  from  the  Ouil,  besides  a  lesser  parallel  ridge  lying 
between  the  Ouil  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Durance. 

Chit/ Peaks  oftk*  Cottian  Alp*. 


>fr>nU  VUo    12,605 

Mont*  Maidaeaa  10,691 

Mont  Albergian    9,990 

Roche  do  Umnd  Oalibier  ...10.887 
Most  Tabor  10,  m 


Roche  d'Ambm 
Roeb*  Mtloi 


 11,098 

Jl.«21 
12,031 


Moot  Albania  12,014 

Mont  Cbardonnet  12,373 

La  Lerannn    U,61fl 

Point*  da  Saint*  Adds,  or 

Pte  de*  Orchei  about  11,000 

Roche  Bran*   ~  10,906 

Moot  Chabertoo.............M...10l258 


Chief  Pout*  of  IM  Colli**  Alp*. 
Col  d*  Looett  (Vil  Vraita  to  the  Oteve),  footpfth 
Col  de  St  Venn  (Vti  VraiU  to  Querr**),  footp/lh... 


8,727 
9,564 


Col  d*  Is  Trereraette  (Criwolo  to  Abri**),  footpath   9.827 

Col  d*  U  Croix  (La  Tour  da  Lutein*  to  Abnee).  bridl*-patb  -..  7,611 

Col  de  Se*tnere*  (Pignerol  to  Ceaanne),  carriage  road...  ...  ■  6,335 

Moot  Oeoerra  (Cetanne  to  Briancon),  carriage  road   6,102 

Col  d'lxouard  (Qnrrra*  to  Brlencoo),  bridle-path  about  6,600 

Col  dee  Erbellea  de  Planpioet  ( Bardconech*  to  Briancon),  footpath  6,  873 

Col  d*  la  Roue  (Bardonnech*  to  Modaoe),  bridle  path   8.334 

Col  d'Etiaebe*  (Bardonnacb*  to  Brain  anil,  footpath  -   9,301 

Col  du  Clapier  (Bramane  to  Suae),  footpath  -   8.107 

Moot  Ceoit  (Suae  to  Lanelebourg),  carnage  road         -   6,77V 

Col  de  l'Autaret  (Via  to  Lanelebourg),  enow  ....10,170 

Col  d*  Colorio  i  AU  to  Lanatebouag),  glacier  10  662 

Col  de  Sea  (Groacarallo  to  Lsn»lebourg),  glacier  10,154 

Col  della  Croctlle  (OroacaTalio  to  Cereaole),  footpath ..-   9,179 


3.  Dauphhii  Aly.— On  the  west  side  of  the  Cottian 
Alps,  and  separated  from  these  by  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Durance,  rises  a  group  of  lofty  peaks,  surpassing  them 
considerably  in  height,  and  almost  completely  isolated 
from  their  neighbours.  This  group  has  not  usually  been 
included  amongst  the  Cottian  Alps  by  geographers,  and 
it  is  more  natural  to  regard  it  as  the'  nucleus  if  a  distinct 
division  constituting  tho  Dauphine  Alps.  On  the  north 
side  of  this  central  mass,  and  separated  by  the  valley  of 
the  Romanche  and  the  Col  de  Lautaret,  is  a  considerable 
group,  including  three  principal  ridges,  whose  direction  is 
nearly  due  north  and  south,  separated  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  of  Savoy  by  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Arc 
and  the  Isere,  which  may  best  be  regarded  as  an  outlying 
portion  of  this  division.  On  the  south  side  of  the  main 
group  another  outlying  mass,  which  bo  one  side  feeds  the 
chief  sources  of  the  Drac,  and  on  tho  other  several  short 
tributaries  to  the  Durance,  must  also  be  included  in  this 
division.  The  ranges  of  secondary  rocks  lying  w»st  of  the 
broad  valley  between  Orenoble  and  Chambery,  which  are 
geologically  and  orographically  a  southern  extension  of  the 
chain  of  the  Jura,  are  at  the  aamo  time  exactly  parallel  to 
the  northern  ranges  of  the  Dauphin^  Alps,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  the  outer  range  or  "  Border  Alps"  ( 7 oral  pen) 
of  the  group.  The  only  doubt  in  fixing  the  limits  of  the 
Dauphins  Alps  is  as  to  the  boundary  between  their  northern 
group  and  the  adjoining  mass  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  It 
seems  that  thu  may  best  be  fixed  at  the  Col  d*  Galibitr, 


connecting  the  chiet 
of  Vtlloiree  in  Savoy, 


Pio  de*  Ecrins,  or  Potato 

da*  Arcinee  13,462 

L.  Mail*,  or  Aiguille  da 
Midi  de  Is  Qreve  ............13.081 

Pic  d'Allefroide  about  13,000 

Moot  PelT0m(highe«t  peak)  15,973 

Pic  d'Olaa  ™—  11.739 

Aiguille  d'Anr*  (higheat)  11,529 

>aiM(bigh'*t)10,8M 


Chit/ Ptakt  of  IX*  Dtutpkini  Alp*. 


Grandee  Rou 

Taillefar. 
Pte  d*  Belledonne  . 
Pie  du  Frtna... 
Pie  Bonroiiin 
Dormilloua*  ... 
Chamachaud* 
Moot  Qranier 
Dent  da  Cut 


9.780 

....  9»as 

_-.ll.508 

—10,571 
_  6*47 
_•*«. 


ChitfPattt*  of  the  Dauphinf  Alp*. 

Col  de  Oalibler  (Briancon  to  8t  Midi.ll.  footpath  9.154 

Col  d*  Lautaret  (Moneatierto  Bourg  dOiaan.i,  carnage  road  6,791 

Col  de*  Bcria*  (Velloulee  to  U  Berarde),  glacier  11  jm 

Col  du  Glacier  Blanc  (Vallouiae  to  La U rare  eo  OUantJ.glacier—lOJll 

Col  de  TEchauda  (Vallouiae  to  Moneetier),  bridle-path  „_..  7,935 

Col  de  la  Lauxe  (3t  Corutoph*  to  La  Grave  en  Oiaan*),  glacier  ...10 ,509 

Col  de  Vaooae  (Veooae  to  Frener),  bridle-path..........    5,291 

Col  da  Bale ,( La  B4rard*  to  Val  6e.de mar),  glacier  I0.2SJ 

Col  de  Celar  (VaUouia*  to  Val  Godernar).  glacier  10  u93 

Col  de.  Tourett*.  (OTci.r**  to  CUteauroux).  footpath.  8,465 

Col  d*  1'InferMt  (La  Grav.  en  Oiaana  to  St  Jean  da  Maurtenoe), 

footpath   .....  „...«.  -   ,   . .  8  820 

Col  de  la  Croix  de  Far  (Bourg  d'Oitaa*  to  St  J«aa  d.  " 
htWl*-path 


i.  Graian  Alpt. — The  lofty  group  of  snowy  : 
lying  between  the  plain  of  Piedmont  and  Mont  Blanc  ha* 
from  a  remote  period  borne  the  designation  Graian  Alp*. 
To  the  north  they  are  bounded  by  the  Val  d'Aosta,  and  to 
the  south  by  the  valley  of  the  Oreo;  but  on  the  west  aide 
the  boundary  is  not  so  easily  determined.  The  portion  of 
the  main  chain  dividing  Savoy  from  Piedmont,  between 
the  Levari  a  and  Mont  Blanc,  must  undoubtedly  be  in- 
cluded in  this  division;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine 
the  relations  of  a  group  of  lofty  summits  that  are  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  Graian  Alps  by  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Isere,  filling  the  space  between  the  upper  course  of 
that  river  and  that  of  the  Arc  This  is  further  geologically 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  higher  summits  are 
chiefly  composed  of  nearly  unaltered  sedimentary  rock*. 
This  group  has  by  some  writers  been  associated  with  the 
mountains  of  Beaufort,  lying  between  the  Isere  and  the 
Arly,  to  form,  with  some  subordinate  branches,  a  group  of 
south  Savoy  Alps ;  but  we  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  older 
usage  of  those  who  have  united  them  with  the  Graian 
Alps.  The  exact  boundary  between  these  and  the  Moot 
Blanc  group  may  best  be  fixed  at  the  pass  of  the  Little 
St  Bernard,  the  lowest  in  the  main  chain  between  the 
Mont  Cenis  and  the  Simplon. 


Main 

Grand  Apparel  11,494 

Aiguille  de  la  Sauiere  12,326 

Moot  Bataac  .  11,200 

10,833 
11,480 


Oiitf  Ptakt  of  At  Oman  Alp*. 

La  Orirola  ..... 


Becca  di  Nona  .  

Mont  Erailiua  „  

Punt*  di  Teriira  .......... 

Bm 

Grand*  Motto 
Grange  Ceae* 


Dent  Para****  ... 
Roche  Cberr-.ore 


13,028 

10,384 
11,577 
11,503 

11.800 
12,780 
12,137 
10.7*5 


Oroup. 

Grand  Paradia   13,300 

Tour  du  Graod  St  Pierre...  12,009 

Punt*  di  La rin»  ..„   10,824 

B«0  J  h:  >  <rt;n  i.  n  ..  .about  12,100 

'  Chief  Pom**  in  tht  Grtiian  Alp*. 

Col  del  Carro  (Locana  to  Lenttebourg),  glacier   10 ,291 

Col  de  Oalee*  (Locana  to  Tignee),  enow   _„  9,838 

Col  de  Gailletta  (Tignee  to  Val  de  Rhtmea),  glacier  10,049 

Col  Vaudet  (Tignee  to  Val  Orleanebe),  *oow  9,305 

Co)  du  Mont  (Stmt*  Foi  to  Val  Griaanchel,  footpath  8,63* 

Paa*  of  Little  St  Bernard  ( Bourg  St  Meunce  to  Aoeta),  car.  road  7,192 
Col  dt  b  Croix  d.  Nirolet  (Ceroeole  to  Val  Sararanche),  br>il*  pet*  8,634 

Col  de  Graneroa  (Cogn*  to  Noeaea),  glacier   ™-_  11  ,'134 

Col  de  Telleccio  (Cogn.  to  Locana  I,  glacier  ..„„.„.„...._„  JO.  K5 

Col  della  Noova  (Pooto  to  Cogue),  glacier      9.644 

Col  de  Letuoo  (Cogue  to  Val  Sararanche).  bridle-path  .boot  9,500 

Fenetr*  de  Cogn*  (Cogn*  to  Bard),  bridle-path    8,  M0 

Col  d*  I -or*  (Cogn*  to  Briatogo*),  glacier  . — —   10,049 

Col  d  lx ran  (Bourg  8t  Maunc*  to  Lanilebourg),  bndle-path    9,085 

Cold.  1*  Leiaee  (Tignee  to  Entre-deuiE§ai),  »now    9,157 

Col  d*  la  Varjolae  (Moutier*  TarenUi**  to  Lanalabourg),  footpath  8,271 
Col  de  Charter*  (PraJognan  to  Modane),  now  —  0,144 


Col  d*  la  Platiere  (Moutier*  Tareotalae  to  84  Jean  de  Maurtenoe), 

footpath  — ______ —  —  _ 

Col  d.  U  " 
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S.  tel. >aae  Alp*. — The  portion  of  the  great  chain  that 
includes  the  peaks  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  has 
always  been  recognised  as  the  most  important  among  the 
divisions  of  the  Alps.  This  pre-eminence  is  due  not  only 
to  its  surpassing  height,  but  to  the  fact  that  its  peaks  are 
so  conspicuous.  Throughout  the  plain  of  Upper  Italy, 
from  Turin  to  Milan,  and  even  as  far  as  the  slopes  of  the 
Apennines,  Monte  Rosa,  with  its  attendant  peaks,  is  com- 
monly the  most  remarkable  objoct  in  the  northern  horizon ; 
while  in  western  Switzerland,  and  as  far  westward  as  tho 
heights  above  Lyons,  the  dome  of  Mont  Blanc,  rising  in 
the  distant  eastern  horizon,  attracts  the  frequent  attention 
sliko  of  natives  and  strangers.  Some  doubts  may  arise  as 
to  the  precise  limits  that  should  bo  assigned  to  this  group 
Towards  the  north-east  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
Simplon  Pass  is  the  most  natural  limit.  In  the  opposite 
direction  most  writers  have  fixed  on  the  Col  de  Bonhomme, 
south-west  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  the  proper  boundary;  but  it 
seems  reasonable  in  a  general  arrangement  to  regard  the  range 
extending  from  the  last-named  pass  to  Grand  Casur,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Iaere,  as  a  south-western  prolongation  of  the 
range  of  Mont  Blanc.  From  the  portion  of  the  main  chain 
connecting  the  Mont  Combin  with  Monto  Rosa,  numerous 
branches,  with  peaks  that  rival  these  in  height,  diverge 
northward.  The  secondary  ranges  that  extend  on  the  side 
•>f  Italy,  southward  and  eastward  from  Monte  Rosa,  are 
much  inferior  in  altitude.  On  the  north  and  west  sides 
af  Mont  Blanc  an  extensive  mountain  district,  including 
the  French  department  of  Haute  Savoie,  must  be  considered 
as  an  appendage  to  the  group  of  the  Pennine  Alps.  On 
the  south  side,  the  short  range  extending  parallel  to  that 
of  Mont  Blanc,  from  Conrmayeur  to  the  Val  de  Bellaval, 
corresponding  to  the  range  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges  and  the 
Brevent,  on  the  opposite  side,  mav  best  be  included  within 
the  group  of  the  Pennine  Alps. 

Chief  Ptakt  of  tht  Ptnnint  Alpt 


.  12.015 
.  .  12.607 
.  13,324 
. ..  1S.781 
.  13,827 
13.799 
..  12,796 
.  10,804 
12.363 
....  14,1«4 
..  .  11.539 
..-  12.264 
...  13.714 

  12,350 

Cerrln  14.780 


FleUcbhoni  (Lsquiaborn)  13,176 

Greuhaupt   -  -   10,702 

Corno  Bunco  „   11,014 

Point*  de  SaJW.   .about  10.200 

Bust  _  ..  -..  10,207 

Tour  Ball!  ere    10.5S7 

Dentdu  Midi  10.450 

Ptgu*  d'Arolla    12,471 

Rouin*tt«    12,727 

Moot  Blano  de  Clisilloo  -  12,700 

Dent  Blanch*   14.818 

Orsnd  Cornier    13,0rj 

Sa«Mcoir»   10,083 

Gabelhoru  ~   13,363 

Rotliborn,  or  Morning    13,665 

Weteehorn    -   14,804 

8tr.hlhoro  -  13,750 

Mischabeihorner  (Dom>  ...  14,935 


,  del  Fours  .... 

aille  d«  TriUttte  ... 
Aiguille  da  Bionnanay 
Mont  BUoo  (Calotte) 

Aiguille  Vert*.  

O  randea  J  or***«s  

Aiguille  <r  Argentic  r» 
Grinds  Rose*  re  .. 

Mont  V4lao  

Orsnd  Combin  — 

Moot  Gels   

Mont  Colon  »  

t>ent  d' Herein   

Bee  de  L' 
Mntterborn,  or 

Mclthorn..-  -   13,985 

Lyekemm..-  -   14.889 

M'te.  Roaa  (highest  peek!.  .  16,217 
Weiasxnles  „-*-...........-.....  18,225  | 

Ch\rf  Pattet  of  tht  I'tnmns  Alpt. 
Col  de  Bonhomms  (ConUmlne*  to  Chapla).  bridle-path  . 

Col  de  I*  Selgne  (Chapia  to  Coumayeur),  Dridle  pith  -  _..  8,327 

Ool  do  Mont  Tondu  (ConUminee  lo  Allae  Blenohe).  glacier   9,204 

Col  de  Miage  (Contamluo*  to  Couruiayear),  glacier   —  11,076 

Col  dn  Oitai  (Charqouni  to  Courmayenr).  glacier  »  11,030 

Col  dn  Tour  (Chatnonnl  to  Oraleres),  glacier  _  11,213 

Col  d*  Perrex  (Conrmayeur  to  Orslv7»s),  bndle-patli   8,320 

Great  St  Bernard  Paae  (Orsierea  to  Aoata),  bridle-path    8,120 

Col  da  Penttr*  (Chable*  to  AoaU),  bridle-path-   9,141 

Col  de  Colon  (AoeU  to  Bvolenal,  clicler   -..10,900 

Col  da  la  Val  Pallins  (AoeU  to  Zermatt),  glacier  _..11,087 

Col  da  Vaasoaa  (Oyaoe  to  St  Bartbalernl  I.  footpath   about  8.SO0 

Col  d*  Vaoornar*  (Prarayen  to  Val  Tournanc.he),  anow   10,335 

Col  da  Chertnootene  (Chermontane  to  Eroless),  glacier  10,349 

Col  d'Heren*  (leolena  to  Zermatt,.  gUciar  _  ..  11,418 

Col  da  Torrent  (Bvolena  to  VUaola),  footpath 
Paa  dn  Baa!  (Bt  Loo  to  Turtmanthal),  fi 
Augstbord  Paae  (OrtiUa  to  9t  Nlklaoaj, 
Tnft  J  neb  (Zlnal  to  Zermatt ),  glacier..-.. 

Col  da  Bt  Theodnla  (Zermatt  to  Val  Touraaocbe),  glacier  ....10.S99 

rJcbwari  Tbor  (Zermatt  to  Val  d'Ayaa),  glacier    12,777 

Lva  Joeh  (Zarmatt  to  Val  de  Lys),  glacier    14,050 

Weiee  Thor  (Zermatt  to  Macugnagml,  glacier..  11.851 

Betta  Furk*  (Val  tVAja*  to  V.lTe  Lye),  footpath    8,839 


8,195 
8,327 


P  S  625 

Col  dl  Val  DoMrfs  (Ore asonsy  to  W»a),  bridls-pstb    8,3(50 

Turlo  Pass  ( Alarms  to  Meongoaga),  snow   *.««» 

Col  dl  Barrsncs  ( Veraflo  to  Poots  OrancU),  bridle  path  5,749 

Monte  Moro  (Base  to  Macugnaga),  ssWtr »-•;--  — -  7-; -'JJ? 

Pxaa  Pa**,  or  Paaao  d'Antrona  (Saas  to  Val  Antrona).  glacier   9,331 

Zwlacbbergen  Paae  (Base  to  Oondo),  glacier   .IS 

Simplon  Paas  (Brtag  to  Domo  dOsaoia),  carriage  roid.   !'™J 

Col  de  Balms  (Chamoonl  to  Martlgny).  bridle-path  --.   7.-J1 

Col  d  Antonve  (Servos  to  Surt).  bridle-path    -   <•«'- 

Col  da  Seaanfa  (Ch*mp*-ry  to  Martlgny),  footpath-  -  

6.  Brrnttf  Alp*. — There  is  no  considerable  mass  of 
Alpine  summits  whose  boundaries  are  better  defined  than 
that  which  is  generally  know-  as  tho  group  of  the  Bernese 
Alps.  By  the  number  and  height  of  the  peaks,  that  nee 
far  r.bove  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  it  ranks  next  in 
importance  to  the  Pennine  group ;  and  it*  position  with 
reference  to  that  group  has  largely  contributed  to  the  fame 
of  the  region  which  they  occupy  for  a  marvellous  and 
almost  unique-combination  of  grandeur  and  variety.  The 
most  characteristic  feature  in  the  orography  of  Switzerland 
is  the  great  valley  system  that  extends  in  a  nearly  direct 
line  from  Martigny  to  Coire— interrupted,  it  is  true,  by 
two  passes  (the  Furka  and  Oberalp)  of  small  elevation 
compared  to  the  surrounding  heights.  On  the  opposite 
sides  of  this  great  trench  the  chief  groups  of  the  central 
Alps  are  arranged  in  masses  that,  amid  much  apparent 
irregularity,  approach  to  parallelism  with  the  direction  of 
the  central  valley.  Hence  the .  traveller  who  attains  any 
considerable  height  on  either  side  sees  over  against  him 
the  dominant  summits  of  the  opposite  group  in  constantly 
varying  combination.  The  highest  groups  (the  Pennine 
and  Bernese)  are  so  placed  that  the  chief  peaks  on  the  one 
aide  are  rarely  more  than  20  miles  apart  from  their  rivals 
in  the  opposite  chain,  and  the  projecting  summits  of  the 
secondary  ridges  between  them  afford  panoramic  viows  of 
wonderful  beauty  and  grandeur.  What  may  be  called  the 
main  chain  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Bern  and  Valais,  extends 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  glacier  which 
is  the  main  source  of  that  river,  to  Martigny,  a  distance  of 
about  70  miles ;  and  we  must  regard  as  a  dependency  of 
that  chain  the  mountain  district  that  lies  on  iU  northi.ro 
side,  between  the  upper  course  of  the  Aar  and  the  head  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Desiring  to  adhere  to  the  divisions 
of  the  Alps  admitted  by  ancient  geographers,  many  vnodern 
writers  have  included  the  Bernese  group  among  the  Lepon- 
tine  Alps  ;  but  this  arrangement  is  not  consistent  with  any 
rational  criterion  that  can  be  applied.  Tho  only  question 
admitting  of  doubt  is  as  to  the  eastern  limit  of  this  group. 
The  Aar  issues  from  its  parent  glacier  at  a  point  vory  near 
to  the  chief  source  of  the  Rhone,  and  separated  only  by  a 
comparatively  deep  and  broad  depression,  the  Qrimsel 
Pass ;  and  it  might  appear  that  tho  Borne:*  Alp.  should 
be  defined  as  the  group  enclosed  between  those  rivers. 
But  some  ten  miles  east  of  the  Grimsel  Pass  the  range 
lying  north  0/  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland  is  completely 
cut  through  by  the  valley  of  the  Reuse,  where  that  stream 
descends  towards  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  through  the  famous 
defile  of  the  Devil's  Bridge;  and  as  it  would  be  incon 
venient  to  reckon  the  comparatively  small  group  that  lies 
between  the  head  waters  of  the  Reuse  and  those  of  tho 
Aar  as  a  separate  division,  we  prefer  to  include  this  as  a 
oortion  of  tho  Bcrneio  Alps. 

Chief  Ptakt  of  tht  Btrnttt  Alpt. 
Orsnd  Moveran   10,048  1  Aletachticrn  13,803 


DlablereU  ....  10,o6t 

Wddhom  -  10,731 

WUdjtrnbel   10.7U. 

Balmborn  .~  —  12,10c 

Doldenhorn  ..-  UjMf 

Blomlla  Alp  (Bltlmllsaip- 

:.:::::ll90» 


Jungfrnu  - 

Munch   

Hger  

Firuteraarhorn  

Schrrckhorn  ..„  


.13.671 
..  .13.433 
. — 13.045 
14.020 


WetterhorufMitUlburn)  12.160 

Rltllbora  10,774 
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Oaleoetock  

Dammattock... 


.  10,139 

 11, 956 

 11,820 

 ujm 

..10,516 


tuiu.. 

Urt  Rothatock . 
N it »en . 


..10.827 
8,820 
7.763 
7,917 
7,290 


Chit/ Patttt  in  tk*  Bernett  A I  pi. 

Col  da  ChaviUe  (Bax  to  Slew),  bridle-path    

BaneUeh  Pate  (Sion  to  Saanen),  bridle  path  

Kawyl  Paae  (SIod  to  Zweuimmen),  bridle 


p»tK 


6,8S0 
7,369 
7,843 
7,553 
8,7B« 
9,252 


Oemml  Paai  (Kanderateg  to  Leak),  bridle-path 

LoUeben  Put  (Kanderateg  to  Turtmanl,  glac.er  

Ttchlngel  Paaa  |Kand«nl*g  to  LsuUrbrunnen),  gteciar 

Feteregrat  (Lauterbrunnen  to  Klppel),  gteciar    10,550 

Lotachen  Lilcke  (Kippal  to  tba  ifiggtichhoni),  glacier  ..  10,512 

Klelna  Bcheidegg  (Lautarbrnnnan  to  OrindelwsW),  bddla-patb ...  6,768 
Oroaaa  Schcidegg  (Orlndelwald  to  Meyringen),  bridla-patb  ....^...  6,810 

Monch  Joeh  (Orlndelwald  to  VlaachL  glacier  about  11, «00 

Strableck  Paai  (QrindalwaM  to  the  Onmael).  glacier   10  »94 

BrUnig  Peat  (Brieni  to  Sanien),  carriage  road  «   3,648 

EngelGergcr  Joch  (Mejrringen  to  Engafberg),  bridle-path   7,244 

Butten  Past  (Meyringen  to  Waaan),  carriage  road  (f)      7,440 

TriftUmmi  ('mfl  Glacier  to  Orimeel),  glacier   ....about  10,200 

Geerbenenliiumi  (Oeeehencn  to  Stain  Alp),  glaetar  .... about  10,170 

Buranen  Paaa  (Engelberg  to  Altdorf),  bridle  path    7,662 

7.  NoriK  Swiss  Alps.— Attention  has  ft] ready  boon  called 
to  the  great  line  of  valley  that  traverse*  Switzerland  from 
Martigny  to  Coire.  Tho  range  of  high  peaks  lying  on  the 
north  side  of  this  valley  is  interrupted  at  one  point  only, 
where  the  Retiss  flows  through  the  deep  defile  of  the 
Devil's  Bridge  from  Andermatt  to  Altdorf,  and  this  breach 
in  the  continuity  of  the  range  has  been  here  regarded  as 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  The  range  extend- 
ing eastward  from  that  boundary  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coire  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of 
tho  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps ;  but  independently  of  the 
inconvenience  of" assigning  such  wide  boundaries  to  a  single 
group,  there  are  geologic  as  well  as  orographic  grounds  for 
preferring  to  class  this  along  with  the  dependent  ranges 
lying  further  north  as  a  separate  division  of  the  Alps. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  ranges,  those  lying  between  the 
▼alley  of  the  Reuse  and  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  on  ope  aide, 
and  the  ancient  valley  of  the  Rhine,  which  included  the 
lakes  of  Wallenstadt  and  Zurich,  on  the  other,  manifestly 
correspond  to  the  outer  ranges  of  central  Switzerland, 
"i  we  regard  as  appendages  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  The 
is  somewhat  different  as  regards  the  small  detached 
group  culminating  in  the  Hoh  Sentis,  and  lying  in  the 
angle  between  the  ancient  course  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhine  valley  from  Sargans  to  the  Lake  of  Con- 
This  is  so  far  separated  orographically  and  by 
geological  structure  that  it  might  properly  rank  as  a 
separate  division,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  more  convenient 
to  reckon  it  as  an  outlying  portion  of  this  group.  Tho 
Oberalp  Pass,  a  few  miles  east  of  Andermatt,  forms  the 
watershed  between  tho  Reuss  and  the  main  branch  of  the 
Rhino,  and  the  waters  meet  again  at  the  confluence  with 
the  latter  of  the  united  streams  of  the  Aar  and  the  Reuss 
at  Waldshut,  so  that  the  entiro  territory  comprehending 
this  division  of  the  Alps  is  enclosed  between  the  two  first- 


C\U/P*cJc  oftk*  North  Svu,  Alp*. 


Crlepalt  (Pit  Oluf)   10.164 

Oberalp.toek  (Pta  Colaeben)  10,925 

Todl  ....  -  11,887 

Pit  Tuaiblf .  or  Brigeleerborn  1 0 ,663 
BirerUnetock.or  Pta  Durgin  11 537 

llauaatock  ~.  -  10,355 

•horn.....  ..10,870 

9,213 
..10.089 

Bcheerhorn  1 1 ,1 42 

Clartdenatock  ~  10,709 

Bolbaaaft  ~   •-•  9,921 


Klrpfttoek  ....  9,180 

Baurrnttock   10,026 

Scbelba.  -   9.587 

My.hen  (higher  peak)   6,244 

Glamleeh    ihigbett  peak, 

Bschielock)  _   9,584 

MurUchenatock  ..-  .....  8,012 

Mas^fTvii  -  •  8,294 

Cburflreten  (highaat  peak, 
BcbetbenetoU)    7 .554 


Faulftrit  .......... 

Hoh  Sen  tie... 


Chitf  Paint  of  the  North  Stnu  Alp*. 
Oberalp  Paaa  fDleeentlt  to  Andermatt),  carriage  road  .. 

Xreoxli  Paaa  (Dlaarntia  to  Analog),  footpath  .  

Band  Orat  Paaa  <Dle%entle  to  BUcbelberg),  glacier. 
Llarlden  Orat  (Amrtcg  to  Btachelberg),  glacier  .... 

Kitten  Paaa  (Hani  to  Btachelberg),  enow   ........ 

r  Paaa  (liana  to  Elm),  bridle-path.  


7.916 
8,210 

....  «,733 

....  7,710 

  9,138 

   9,842 

   UN 

—  —  7.907 


Regno*  Paaa  (Rekoenatj  to  Elm),  now. 
Sardona  Paaa  (Elm  to  VMlli),  glacier  . 
Ramin  Paaa  (Elm  to  Sargana),  footpath 
Klaueen  Paaa  (Altdorf  to  SUchtlbergL  bndle-palh 
Pragel  Paaa  (Bchwyt  to  Glaroc),  bridle-path... 
Kamor  Paaa  (Welaabad  to  Rati),  bridle- path...  .  -ebost 


8.611 

MM 
«,77S 
6.437 

5.063 
5.  loO 


8.  Lepontine  Alps. — The  portion  of  the  Alpine  chain 
lying  between  the  Simplon  and  Splugen  passes,  and  farm- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  tributaries  of  the  Po  and 
those  of  the  Rhine,  presents  some  peculiar  orographic 
characteristics.    The  line  of  watershed  is  pretty  nearly 
parallel  to  that  great  line  of  depression  traced  across 
Switzerland  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  UrserenthaL 
and  the  valley  of  the  Vorderrhein ;  and  a  tendency  to 
parallelism  with  the  same  system  may  be  traced  in  many 
parts  of  this  group.    But  the  dominant  direction  of  the 
secondary  valleys  and  ridges  is  that  of  the  meridian  ;  and 
on  the  south  side  we  find  a  series  of  long  valleys  running 
from  north  to  south,  with  occasional  slight  distortions.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  are  partly  occupied  by  the  two 
famous  Lombard  lakes — Maggiore  and  Como — which  have 
from  an  early  period  attracted  the  admiration  of  strangers 
to  this  region.     Ancient  geographers  limited  the  term 
Lepontine  Alps  to  the  portion  of  this  group  that  sends  it* 
drainage  on  the  south  side  to  the  river  Ticino ;  but  the 
ranges  between  the  SplQgen  and  Bernardino  passes,  and  be- 
tween the  lakes  Maggiore  and  Como,  evidently  belong  to  the 
same  system,  and  must  be  united  in  any  natural  arrange- 
ment of  the  Alps.    On  considering  a  tolerably  correct 
model,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  valleys  that  contain  the  most  considerable  streams  of 
the  central  Alps  appear  to  radiate  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  St  Gotthard  Pass.    If  we  measure  from  the 
summit  of  that  pass  to  the  head  valleys  of  the  Rhone,  the 
Aar,  tho  Reuss,  the  Vorderrhein,  the  Ticino,  and  the 
Toccia,  we  find  that  the  most  distant  lies  within  9  English 
miles  from  that  point.    This  fact  has  doubtless  a  signifi- 
cance which  we  are  not  yet  able  fully  to  appreciate,  but 
scarcely  suffices  to  justify  the  view  of  those  who  regard  the 
St  Gotthard  Pass  as  in  some  special  sense  the  central  point 
of  the  whole  system  of  the  Alps.    It  is  worth  remarking 
that,  so  far  from  being  distinguished  by  superior  height, 
the  neighbouring  peaks  are  surpassed  by  all  the  surround- 
ing groups,  and  that  the  valleys  are  much  deeper  than  in 
many  other  districts,  and  especially  than  those  of  eastern 
Switzerland 

Chief  Ptai*  of  Ike  Ltpontin*  Alp*. 
MonU  Leone  -  _  11,696 


Waaenhora....  10 ,608 

Of enborn ,  or  Punta  d*>  -bola  1 0 ,728 

Blinnanhorn  10,832 

MonU  Baaodles  _  10,748 

Pino  Rotondo  .   10,469 

Pino  di  Campo  Trace..-  10,096 

Plods  di  Cran*.   7,959 

CimadJ  Lauraaca    7,264 

Badoe,  or  Six  Mad  una.   9,616 

Scopi  10,499 


Pit  Vial,  or  Gir.insrto.  10.5S7 

PUVaJrbei*  11.:  4* 

I  o>:.* 


Vegetal 

Pis  Tem  

Pix  Ca»el... 
Fanellahorn 
Lochliberg  . 
Pit  Berenn. 


 ■0f&Os) 

Chit/  Pout*  in  tk*  Lepemtiu*  Alp*. 


10, v.? 

l''i43 

.  9.843 
.10.748 
8X7 
7,504 


Rlt tor  Paaa  (Tleech  to  Ieella),  enow     — 

Albrnn  Paaa  (Viaacb  to  Premla),  bridle  path  - 

Oriee  Paae  ( Obergeatelen  to  Fortnaaaa),  bridle- path  

Nufenen  Paaa  (Obergeatelen  to  AlroloL  bridle-path  

Paaao  di  Ban  Giacomo  (Formula  to  Airolo),  bridle-path 
Furka  Paaa  (Obergeatelen  to  Hoepenthal),  carriage  road.. 
Bt  Gotthard  Paaa  (Hoepenthal  to  Airolo),  carriage  road  .. 

Criner  Pnrka  (Locarno  to  Val  Pormaxaa),  footpath  . 

Paaao  di  Narret  (Loeaioo  to  Airolo)  footpath  

Paaao  Mf  Uomo  (DtaeonUe  to  Airolo),  footpath  

Lnkmanler  Paaa  (DlaeenUa  to  Ollvooe),  bridle-path 
Qraina  Paaa  (Trent  to  OUrone),  hridle  psth  .. 

Dlarnt  Paae  (Hans  to  OUrone).  footpath  

Scaradra  Paaa  (Ilant  to  Ghirooe),  enow   

Paaeo  di  Buffalora  (Val  Calanca  to  Meeocooi,  bndle-p>tb  — «.« 
Bernardino  Paaa  (HlnUrrhein  to  Val  Meeoccoi,  carnage  road.  -  - 
Valterbcrg  Paae  (liana  to  HlnUrrhein),  brtdfc.peth 
LOchllbrrg  Paaa  (Keicbenau  to  Splufeo).  rootpatl 


?.*S4 

.  7,671 
7. 898 
f  yv 
7,631 
S,0t3 
7  Af  7 

«.'5* 

T.743 
7.953 
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8pltig«n  Pm  (8p)Uc«n  to  Chl«T*nns),  carriage  ntd.     0,945 

Paaao  di  Balnieao  (Campodoleino  to  Meaooco),  footpath  7,715 

Puao  delta  Forrola  (ChuTsnna  to  Rnveredo),  footpath   7,274 

Pasao  di  8aa  Jorio  (Qraredau  to  Belllnaona),  footpath  ...»  6,417 

9.  The  Rtetian  Alpt.— The  older  geographers  included 
under  tho  term  RhaBtian  Alps  a  vast  mountain  region 
extending  over  6s  of  long.,  from  the  east  side  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seize,  and  through  2}° 
of  lat,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Brescia  to  the  plain  of 
Bavaria.  There  is  no  assignable  reason  for  muting  in  a 
single  division  mountain  groups  so  distinct  as  many  of 
those  included  within  this  wide  space— scarcely  less  than 
that  occupied  by  all  the  divisions  hitherto  enumerated — 
save  the  fact  that  at  an  early  period  they  received  a  com- 
mon designation  from  writers  who  had  a  most  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  their  topography.  It  might  be  expe- 
dient to  discard  a  term  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
limited  meaning  without  incurring  the  risk  of  confusion  ; 
but  general  usage  has  so  constantly  applied  the  term 
Rhietia  to  the  mountain  region  of  Bwitrar'and  lying  east 
of  the  Rhine,  with  the  adjoining  portion  of  Tyrol,  that 
it  seems  best  to  preserve  the  ancient  name  while  endeavour- 
ing to  restrict  it  within  juster  limits.  With  that  object  it 
is  necessary  to  take  account  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  orography  of  the  Alps — the  great  breach  in 
the  continuity  of  the  main  chain  shown  in  the  upper  valley 
of  tho  Adige.  On  a  general  view  of  western  Tyrol  it  is 
apparent  that  the  lakes  which  feed  the  head  of  that  stream 
lie  on  the  northern  side  of  the  axis  of  elevation  of  the 
main  chain,  and  in  fact  several  streams  draining  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  central  mass  are  borne  southward 
to  the  Adriatic  through  that  opening.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  take  into  consideration  the  important  influence 
that  this  breach  in  the  line  of  defence  between  Italy  and 
the  north,  and  the  equally  deep  opening  of  the  Brenner 
Pass  at  the  head  of  the  other  main  branch  of  the  Adige, 
has  had  on  the  history  of  Europe,  nor  to  discuss  the 
geological  significance  of  the  same  depression  throughout 
an  incalculably  longer  period  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  clear 
that  this  should  be  taken  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the  group 
to  which  the  term  Rhsetian  Alps  most  properly  appliea 
On  the  west  the  limit,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  marked 
by  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  line  of  depression  over 
which  the  Splugen  road  is  carried  to  the  head  of  the  lake 
of  Como.  In  the  space  between  these  boundaries  the 
chief  mountains  of  the  Rhietian  Alps  appear  as  islands  of 
crystalline  rock,  divided  by  intervening  masses  of  pahcozoic 
and  older  secondary  strata ;  but  on  the  south  side  liesa  district 
which  differs  considerably  in  geological  structure,  and  is 
cut  off  by  a  distinct  orographic  boundary.  A  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  bead  of  the  lake  of  Como  to  Cles  in  Tyrol, 
will  throughout  lie  close  to  a  trench  formed  by  the  valley 
of  the  Adda,  the  low  pass  of  Apnea,  the  head  of  Val 
Camonica,  the  Tonale  Pass,  and  the  Tyrolese  Val  di  Sola 
On  the  south  sido  of  this  trench,  and  parallel  to  it,  extend 
in  succession  a  brood  bond  of  palseozoic  rock  and  a  still 
broader  tone  of  trias,  bordered  on  the  southern  slope  by  a 
narrow  girdle  of  jurasaic  rocks  which  decline  towards  the 
plain  of  Lombardy.  Towards  the  east  these  are  interrupted 
by  a  great  mass  of  very  |«culiar  granite,  the  most  consider- 
able tract  of  true  granite  to  be  found  in  the  Alps.  Beyond 
this  the  ridges  and  valleys  no  longer  preservo  the  direction 
from  east  to  west,  but  become  parallel  to  the  lake  of 
Garde  and  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  The  district  thus 
limited  is  enumerated  hereafter  as  a  distinct  division  under 
the  designation  Lombard  Alpt,  the  boundary  between  this 
and  tho  Rhsetian  division  being  the  trench  above  described, 
•which  is  prolonged  from  near  Cles  over  the  low  dampen 
Pass  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Meran.  On  the  northern 
side  the  Rfaictian  Alps  are  divided  from  tho 
br  a  well-marked 


northern  limit  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Silvretta 
group,  formed  by  the  valley  of  tho  HI,  the  Vorarlberg  Pass, 
and  the  course  of  the  Roaanna  Within  the  limits  here 
the  Rhsetian  Alps  occupy  an  arei 
80  miles  by  60.  The  entire  mass  is  divided 
two  nearly  equal  portions  by  the  upper  valley  of  tho  Inn, 
known  in  Switzerland  as  the  Engadine. 

CMV//V.JU  oftk,  RMatian  Alpt. 


r*u  d'fttst.... 

Pizza  Stella  ., 
Pino  dalla  Duma  . 
Pis  Margna  — 
Pis  Gfls 
Pta' 


.10,602 

MJM 
.10,279 
.10,355 
.11,066 
"".326 
12,936 


Pix  Rowg  ... 

Pis  Beraina  „  -  —13,294 

PU-Cembrena   —  ,..11,835 

Puate  Trnbineec*  ..-.—..—ll  ,106 

Cima  del  Larso.  -..11 ,162 

Moote  dell*  Diagraxi*  ...12,074 

Pino  di  Varona   -..11,359 

Como  di  Campo  —  10,843 

Moote  Foecagoo   — 10,148 

Pix  Lenguard.   —.10,715 

Pi»  Quatenral*  .'-10 ,859 

PlsMurtorol-   10,424 


Pisio  diSena.. 


..10,099 
..10,597 
..10,427 
..10,568 
..  9,954 
...11,870 


Of  en  Wind... 
Venule  Spltea...  ■ 

Haaeoohr    

Pallon  della  Marc 
Treeero  -  


Pix  Carver . 
Pis  Sterlera 


Pis  Platte   

OravaaalTas  (Pis  Luxtgea)  -.10,421 


...—11,868 

 11,095 

 10,673 

....12,038 
.11,638 

..n,07a 

about  11  000 

.  9,761 

.10,001 

11,100 


Pis  d'Aela 
Pis  d'Krr. 


Cima  da  Flix 
Pix  Munteratacb 

Pis  Ott  

Pix  Uertech  .. 

Pis  Keach   

Pix  Vadred.. 
Schon*  blcixt 
Seesa  Plana  ... 
Blankahorn  ... 

Pix  Lilian!  

Flnchthorn  

M uttler 

Pis  Mondin.  


10,693 
.11,139 
.10,947 
..11,108 
.10,660 
.10,738 
..11,211 
.10,610 
...  9,794 
...  9,738 
...10,382 
...11,208 
.11,142 
.10.824 
..10,377 
...10,164 


Plxl 

Pix  Scesrrana  ... 

Pis  UmbraJl  

Monte  Cristallo 

O ruler  8 pita.    12,814 

K&nlgs  Spite*  -.12,646 

Monte  CeTcdala   —12,505 

Ptdsnpite  (highest  peak)  ...11 ,319 

Chit/ Pom*  in  tie  Rhatian  Alp*. 
Paaso  dl  Medeatmo  (Campo  Doldno  to  Avers  Thai), footpath 
Paaso  della  Doana  (Caaaoeia  to  Avers  Thai),  glacier .............. 

Septimer  Paaa  (Caaaccia  to  Molina) ,  bridle-path 
Malojr*  Past  (Caeaeoa  to  SilTaplana).  can 
Pasao  dl  Zouc*  (Caaaccia  to  Vat  Masuo),  L 
Moretto  Paas  (Caaaccia  to  Sonrlrio),  snow 

Bcmlna  Paas  (Pontreeina  to  Posehiavo),  carriage  road.  7 ,658 

Pasao  di  Canciano  (Chieea  to'Poachlaro),  footpath  -  8,366 


Lavirom  Pass  (Ponte  to  Val  Lirigno),  enow  

Pesso  di  Val  Viola  (PoaehisTO  to  Borrow*,  footpath  

Foacagoo  Paas  (Bormio  to  Zernete),  bridle-path 

Ofan  P*«*  (Zernete  to  Santa  Maria),  carriage  road  —  

Cm  brail  Paaa  (Bormio  to  Santa  Maria),  footpath   

Stelrlo  Pass  (Bormio  to  Prad),  carriage  — H  m 
Paaso  Cevadsl*  (St*.  Catertna  to  Lateen),  glacier  ... 


with  the 


9,249 
-about  7,900 

  6 ,329 

  7,070 

  8342 

  9.218 

 10,765 

Paaso  di  Vioe  (Ste.  Caterina  to  Pejo).  glacier   10,868 

Pasao  dl  Sfortellin*  (Val  Oaria  to  Pejo),  glacier .. —   9,950 

Oaria  Paas  (Ste.  Caterina  to  Val  Camonica),  bridle-path.—oibout  8,600 

Hohenferaer  Joch  (Martell  Thai  to  Val  deUa  Mare),  glacier   9,904 

Saent  Pas*  (Martell  Thai  to  Rabbi),  glacier      

Kirchberger  Joch  (Ulteo  Thai  to  Rabbi),  footpath,.-. 
Juller  Paas  (Molina  to  SilTapKia),  carriage  n 
Albula  Pas*  (BergUn  to  Ponte),  carriage  road 
Sertig  Pass  (Scanis  to  Bergun),  footpath  ........ 

Strtla  Pass  (Coir*  to  Daroe),  bridle-path..—  

Laret  Pass  (Bergun  to  Kloster*),  carriage  road  

Scalette  Pass  (TJaeo*  to  Seanfs),  enow  ..... 
Fluela  Paae  (Daeo*  to  Bus),  carriage  road 
Vereln*  Paae  (Kloetere  to  SUl),  footpath.. 
8Urrette  Pass  (Kloster*  to  Goarda),  glacier 
OaTeD  Joch  (Bludcnx  to  Bee  wis),  footpath  - 

Schwelterthor  (Vadana  toSchiersch),  footpath.  —  —  7,1m 

Druacnthor  (Schrune  to  Schiersch^ footpath ....  — ~   7,822 

Bchlapptner  Joch  (St  Gallenkirch  to  Kloeten),  bridle  path  (I)   7,185 

Fermunt  Pan  (Pattenan  to  Ooarda),  glacier.  9,20* 

Bieler  Jooh  (Montefun  to  Paxnann  Thai),  bridle  path  .about  8,000 

Ftmber  Joch  (lechgl  to  Remus),  snow  —  8,647 

Vignite  Pea*  (Kappel  to  Samnaunthal),  now    .  8,85! 

10.  Lombard  Alpt.— Tho  limits  of  the  Lombard  Alps 
have  been  already  pointed  out  They  are  enclosed  on  th« 
east  and  west  sides  by  the  Adige  and  the  lake  of  Como, 
extending  through  about  90  miles  from  near  Meran  to 
Lecco.  Their  northern  boundary  is  the  great  orographic 
trough  that  stretches  from  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Como 
along  the  valley  of  the  Adda  to  Tresenda,  thence  by  the 
low  Apnea  Pass  to  the  upper  Val  Camonica,  and  over  the 
Tonale  Pass  to  the  Yal  di  Sole.  Where  that  valley  bends 
abruptly  to  SSK,  tho  trough  still  keeps  its  original  direc- 
tion across  the  Gampen  Pass  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
below  Meran.    In  spite  of  the  teal  with  which 
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traveller*  have  of  late  year*  explored  the  unfrequented 
port,  of  the  Alps,  thia  group  continuea  to  be  Tery  im- 
perfectly  known,  although  it  offer*  abundant  attractions  to 
the  naturalist  and  the  lover  of  pioturoaque  and  grand 


Chief  reiki  cfL\e  Lombard  Alpi. 

.  8,668   Crotaoa  dl  Laria   -.10,889 

Monte  Adametlo .-  11,833 

Car*  Alto  _  „....11,352 

Preeanolle,  or  Cima  di  Nar- 
dle....   11.6S8 

Clma  dalle  Rocliatta  10.777 


r#*frnnna   *...»•... 

Plato  del  Tra  Blgnori,  about  8. 600 

Grigna  (Monte  Codeno)   7,908 

Corno  8Ulla     8,843 

AraUlU   _  ..   6.585 

Monte  Arara  — — 8,855 

Moot*  Redorla...   9.880 

Pino  dal  Dtavolo     9,574 

Plaxo  dl  Oooea    9.705 

Mouta  Proaolana   8,202 

Monta  Freroue....   8.676 

 ....  9,321 


Brenla  Alta  ^1)  10,771 

Monta  Baldo  (higbaat  peoi 

—La  Colma)    7,219 

Mandola  (Monta  Roan)   6,919 

Monta  Bondooa    7,412 


Chiff  Pouts  in  tht  Lombard  A  Ips. 


6.997 


Paaao  di  San  Marco  (Morbeeno  to  Val  Brambana),  bridle-path 

Paaao  dal  Ballo  (Sondrlo  to  Val  Beriaoa),  footpath  about  7,500 

Freaolaju  Paaa  (Caatiooe  to  Val  di  Seal'*),  footpath   4,205 

Aprira  Paaa  (Hoodrio  to  Kdolo),  carriage  road   4.052 

Tunale  Paaa  (Edoto  to  Val  di  Sola),  carriage  road    6,483 

Uampan  Paaa  (Claa  to  Meran),  bridle  path  About  4.000 

Croce  Domini  Paaa  (Brtoo  to  Lodroni.  bridla-path  .about  6.500 

Paaao  dl  &  Valentino  (Val  dl  Fum  to  Ttooa),  aaow  About  9,300 

Paaao  dal  Lago  Gbiacclato  (Ponta  di  Legno  to  Pinaolo),  auow  9,437 

paaao  di  Una  (Pinaolo  to  Val  di  Fum).  glaclar   9,230 

Oloevrt*  Paaa  (Pinaolo  to  Val  di  Non),  bridla  path    5,200 

Booca  di  Branta  (Pinaolo  to  Molveno).  aaow   8,502 

Mendeleeharta  (Claa  to  Botsen),  bridla  path   4,964 

1 1.  Vindelician  A  Ipt.  — Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  contrast  offered  by  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
Eastern  Alps,  as  compared  with  the  far  more  complicated 
and  irregular  disposition  of  the  massee  that  make  up  the 
Western  and  Central  Alps.  In  the  former  we  have  a  broad 
aone  of  crystalline  or  met  amorphic  palaeozoic  rocks,  extend- 
ing from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adige  to  the  frontier  of 
Hungary,  flanked  on  either  aide  by  a  parallel  zono  of 
secondary  rocks,  which  rise  into  peaks  that  do  not  much 
exceed  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  northern  zone 
extends  for  a  distance  of  fully  260  miles  from  the  lake  of 
Constance  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  with  an  average 
width  varying  from  30  to  40  miles.  For  the  greater  part 
of  that  distance  this  is  separated  from  the  central  range  by 
broad  and  deep  valleys,  through  which  the  Inn,  Salza,  and 
Enns  flow  from  west  to  east,  till  each  of  them,  turning 
abruptly  northward,  runs  through  an  opening  that  cuts 
across  the  general  strike  of  the  stratification  to  reach  the 
plain  of  South  Germany.  In  geological  structure  and 
general  aspect  the  mountains  of  this  tract  show  many 
common  characteristics,  and  convenience  supplies  the  only 
good  reason  for  dividing  it  into  two  main  groups,  separated 
by  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  the  greatest  of  the  tributaries 
which  the  Alps  send  to  the  Danube.  Of  the  western 
portion  of  this  region  the  larger  part  belongs  to  Bavaria, 
out  a  considerable  share  lies  in  the  Austrian  provinces  of 
Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg;  and  on  this  account  the  designa- 
tions Bavarian  Alps  and  North  Tyrol  Alpt  aro  open  to 
objection,  and  have  the  further  disadvantage  of  excluding 
the  Alpine  diatricts  of  Bavaria  and  North  Tyrol  lying  east 
of  the  Inn.  The  name  Suabian  Alps  ia  liable  to  the 
serious  objection  that  none  but  a  very  small  part  of  thia 
district  was  ever  included  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  region  lying  north  of  the 
Vorarlberg  road  and  the  volley  of  the  Inn,  between  the 
lake  of  Constance  and  the  latter  river,  may  best  be 
termed  the  Vindelician  Alps.  The  whole  was  included 
within  the  territory  of  the  Vindelici  before  that  powerful 
tribe  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  their  territory 
joined  to  that  of  the  Rhntians  to  form  a  single  Roman 
province.  In  height  the  mountains  of  this  division  fall 
considerably  short  of  those  hitherto  enumerated,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  exceeding  9000  feet.  It  ia  impossible  to 
consider  a  uiao  of  thia  region  without  being  struck  by  the 


fact,  that  although  the  general  slope  inclines  northward 
towards  the  plain  of  Bavaria,  or  southward  towards  the 
111  and  the  Inn,  nearly  all  the  ridges  and  minor  riUeri 
lie  oast  and  west  parallel  to  the  course  of  those  rivers  and  to 
the  outcrop  of  the  sedimentary  strata,  which  is  equally  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  depression  followed  by  the  Vorari- 
berg  road  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  this  group 
Chit/Ptaks  of  On  VimsUlUian  Alps. 


MitUgepiti  

Rotbewaad- 
Bchafbe 


6,851 
..  8,842 
8.774 


Madalegabel   8,674 


Riberkopf 
Widderatato 
Hocb  Vogal 
BUntarkopf 

Muttekopf... 


8,543 
8,294 
8,601 
9,041 
9  077 
9,716 


MiemmgergeUrge  (higbaat)  8.SM 


KarwandlapiU 
Kraonpita ......... 

SoUtata  —  

Edkorapita-  

LavatacherapiU 
Vomptrjoch  . 
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Chit/  Pasus  in  tkt  VituUlitian  Alps. 

Arllierg  Paw  (Bludciia  to  Laudrck I,  carriage  road  

HaMrnwangar  Eck  iBchrccken  to  Gbcntdorf),  footpath 

Bchrofen  Paaa  (Ubaratdorf  to  Steg  in  Leehthal),  bridla  path  IJtM 

Madelejoch  (Oberaidorf  to  Boligau),  footpath  about  7,000 

Kaieerjoch  (Steg  to  Patnau  in  SUnurthal),  footpath 
Zamaerjoch  (Klbigen  Alp  to  Landeek  or  Imat),  footpath  . 

Fare  Paaa  (Leraooa  to  Te  1  fa  1,  carriage  road  _  

Bee  fa  Id  Paaa  (Partankirch  to  Zirl),  carriage  road.-. —  iJKO 

Oeiaael  Paaa  (Mtttenwald  to  Lerinooa),  footpath  .  4,38 

Btempeyoch  <8charnlta  to  Hall),  footpath,..  .  74** 

Haller  Anger  (SchamiU  to  Bchwaa),  footpath   hfiU 

Plumaerjoch  (Hinter-Riaa  to  Pertiaau).  bndle-path.. 
Joch  (Kail  to  Pertiaau >,  footpath.. 
'  PaaafSchlieraeatoI 


12.  Northern  Norie  Alpt. — We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  broad  mountain  zone  extending  from  the  Inn  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and  bearing  a  general  resem- 
blance in  orographic  and  geological  character  to  the  group 
last  described.  For  reasons  given  hereafter,  it  seem* 
impossible  to  preserve  the  ancient  designation  Norie  Alpt 
for  any  portion  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Eastern  Alps, 
but  the  name  Northern  Norie  Alpt  seems  the  moat  suitable, 
for  a  region  which  was  altogether  included  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Norievm,  and  which  closely  coincides  with  the 
northern  half  of  the  Alpine  district  known  to  them  si 
A I  pes  Noricce.  The  boundaries  of  this  diviaion  are  osaih 
determined.  To  the  north  and  east  the  mountains  subside 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  To  the  west  it  it 
bounded  by  the  Inn,  which  bends  first  te  north-east,  then 
to  north,  to  enter  the  plain  of  Bavaria.  On  the  eouth  side 
the  boundary  runs  from  the  Inn  through  a  part  of  the 
Zillerthal,  over  the  low  Oerlos  Pass,  and  along  the  valleyi 
of  the  Salza  and  the  Enns,  evidently  forming  a  single  line 
of  depression;  but  where  the  Enns  enters  the  defile  of 
Oeeause,  a  broad  and  low  valley,  through  which  run*  the 
road  from  Rottenmann  to  Leoben,  seems  to  form  the  meet 
natural  division  between  this  and  the  central  chain.  The 
line  of  separation  is  completed  by  the  valley  of  the  Mar 
and  the  depression  of  the  Semmering  Pass,  over  which  the 
railroad  is  carried  to  Vienna.  .  The  highest  peaks  of  the 
Dachstein  group  form  the  most  considerable  prominence 
in  the  entire  range  of  the  Northern  Alps;  but  the  average 
height  of  the  mountains  of  this  division  does  not  exceed 
that  of  the  Vindelician  Alps. 


Chi*/  Ptaks  of  Vit  NortXrn  Soric  A  Ipt. 


Thorhelm    -  8.548 

Hob*  Salve-    6.993 

7.750 
7,611 

Blmhora   8,635 

Btaufen.  ....  -  -   5,950 

Watiraann..  _   8.8*8 

Untereberg  (higbaat  point) ...  6,4o7 

HobeOell   8.2>M 

Hochkalter  »    8,595 


Thorateix 
Dachateta  .. 


OebergoaaeiM  Alp  or 

kooig     9,843 

Tannangebtrge(Raacheck)-..  7,947 

8ebsf»»rg   u  hi'  in   6.837 

Hdllkoel    6,754 

TraunaUin    6,638 


Grimmlng  . 
Groeeer  Priel 
Waacheoegg 
Bucbataia  — 
Hochthw  .- 
F.iaerjaraer 
KaiaerachUd 

Oetacher  

Brandstdn. ... 
Hochachwib. 
Raialp. 


.  ».*77 

7 ,700 
8.111 

;.*» 
r.in 

7.0-1 

g 
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Ckitf  Panes  in  the  JfortKrrn  Noric  A  Ip*. 

Cerloa  Tin  (Jenbach  to  MlttenUl),  bridle-path   4,717 

Pim  Tborn  (KlUbuhet  to  Uittorelll),  carnage  road    4.371 

RaUa  Joch  (Kclachau  to  Weld),  footpath     6.533 

Weld  ring  I'm  (St  Johann  to  Lofer),  carnage  road   2.518 

llocbfilirn  Paaa  (St  Johann  to  SeaJfelden),  bridte-patb  ......about  3.300 

Scbwanbachwacbt  (RelchenhaU  to  Rameau),  carrup  road   8,907 

Hlrechuuel  Paaa  (Bercbtoagaden  to  Saalfelden),  carriage  road. —  3,196 

Dleebach  Scbarto  (Konigeeee  to  Frohnwiee),  footpath    8,679 

Wataahacb  Seharto  (Kooigaeee  to  Saalfelden),  footpath   7.4G2 

Torre  oar  Joch  (Bercbtoagaden  to  Golling.,  footpath.   ■  6,697 

Urachlaaerecharto  (Warfan  to  Saalfelden),  footpath  ..  -   6.S-S9 

Filzen  Saltel  (Saalfelden  to  Land),  bridle-path  ...   ._  3,953 

Wagrem  Battel  (St  Jobann  la  Pongau  to  Radatadt),  carriage  road  2,933 

Pan  Geebott  i  AbUnau  to  Ooaan),  carriag*  road.   3,247 

I'yrbn  Paaa  ( Windiechganten  to  UeUeo).  carriage  road   3,162 

Prebicbal  Paaa  (Eiaenen  to  Leoben),  carriage  road   4,014 

Eoenerter  Hobe  (Elaeoen  to  Wildelpen),  bridle- track   4,760 

Keatenriegel  Paaa  (Weichaetboden  to  Wegacheid),  bridle-path   3,556 

Seeberg  Paaa  (Mariaiell  to  Aflent),  carriage  road  ..  ~~   4,099 

NiederalpI  (Mariaaetl  to  Mortatog),  carriage  road  ...  8,994 

Scunnering  Paaa  (BrDck-aa-der-Hur  to  Wiener  Kenetadt),  e.  rd. 


13.  Central  Tyrol  Alps.— To  tie  eye  of  the 
taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  it  may  appear 
that  the  great  central  zone,  extending  from  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Adigo  eastward  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gratz,  forms  but  a  single  district  of  tolerably  uniform 
structure.  He  will,  however,  remark  that  about  the  centre 
of  the  range  the  prevailing  crystalline  rocks — gneiss  and 
miea-achist — give  place  to  mctamorphic  schists,  probably 
of  palaeozoic  age,  that  rise  into  several  of  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  entire  mass.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  regard  the 
above-named  crystalline  rocks  as  merely  extreme  forms  of 
metamorphic  sedimentary  strata,  may  not  attach  much 
importance  to  this  circumstance;  but  it  is  a  still  more 
significant  fact  that  at  a  short  distance  east  of  the  same 
extension  of  the  mctamorphic  rocks  wo  have  proof  of  the 
former  existence  of  a  depression  which  seems  to  have  cut 
completely  through  the  central  range.  On  the  north  side 
triassic  rocks  extend  from  the  Enns  to  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Mur,  and  the  presence  of  miocene  deposits  at  several 
points  in  the  latter  valley,  the  Lieserthal  and  the  Malta- 
thai,  seems  to  show  that  at  a  much  later  period  this  portion 
of  the  chain  underwent  great  relative  depression  as  com- 
pared with  those  on  either  aide.  Another  and  more 
obvious  character  that  distinguishes  the  western  from  tho 
eastern  portion  of  the  central  zone,  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
latter  the  great  range  that  extends  like  a  vertebral  column 
from  the  Weisskugel  to  the  Hochalpcnspitx  forks  into  two 
branches  of  inferior  height,  that  enclose  between  them  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Mur.  Ancient  geographers  divided 
the  main  mass  of  the  Alps  between  the  Bernardino  Pass 
and  the  frontier  of  Hungary  into  two  vast  divisions,  respeo- 
tively  called  the  Rhaetian  and  Norio  Alps,  placing  the 
boundary  between  these  at  or  about  the  Dreiherrnspitz,  at 
the  head  of  the  Ahrcnthal,  and  their  example  has  been 
followed  by  some  modern  geographers.  Nothing  in  the 
form  or  structure  of  the  chain  justifies  the  adoption  of 
that  arbitrary  boundary  between  two  main  divisions  of  the 
Alps.  We  havo  already  assigned  reasons  for  fixing  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Rhastian  Alps  at  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Adige,  and  wo  propose  to  retain  tho  designation 
Central  Tyrol  Alps  for  the  portion  of  the  main  chain 
extending  thence  to  the  head  of  the  Malta  Thai  in  Carin- 
thia,  nearly  tho  whole  of  which  lies  within  the  limits  of 
TyroL  The  exact  boundaries  of  this  division  arc,  on  tho 
north,  tho  course  of  the  Inn  from  Landeck  to  the  opening 
of  tho  ZUlcrthal,  the  track  thence  over  tho  Gerlos  Pass  to 
tho  head  of  the  Pinzgau,  and  the  valley  of  the  Salza  to 
the  opening  of  the  dross  Arl  Thai;  to  tho  east,  the  way 
through  the  latter  valley,  over  the  Arlscharte,  through  the 
Malta  Thai  to  Gmund,  and  the  road  thence  to  YUlach;  on 
the  south,  the  continuous  trough  extending  from  near  the 
latter  town  to  Miihlwald,  on  the  Reinx,  through  the  Gail 
Thai,  the  Lcsaach  Thai,  the  head  of  the  Drauthal  and  the 


upper  valley  of  the  Liens.  From  Miihlwald  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  Eisack  forms  the  boundary  as  for  as  Botzen, 
whence  the  high  road  running  N.W.  along  the  Adige  and 
though  the  Finstermunx  completes  the  western  boundary. 
Although  the  region  thus  limited  does  not  present  many 
prominent  peaks,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  great  average 
height  of  the  main  chain  which  forma  the  watershed 
between  the  affluents  of  the  Danube  on  one  aide,  and 
those  of  the  Adige  and  the  Drave  on  the  other.  In  a  dis- 
tance of  120  miles — which  would  be  much  increased  if 
measured  along  the  sinuosities  of  the  main  chain — there  is 
but  a  single  low  paaa,  that  of  the  Brenner,  none  other  being 
below  8000  feet  in  height,  or  suited  for  the  construction 
of  a  carnage  road.  Tho  Brenner  is  the  lowest  pass  in  the 
entire  range  of  the  Alps,  and  has  from  a  remote  period 
afforded  the  easiest  access  from  middle  Europe  to  the  plains 
of  northern  Italy,  but  is  properly  described  as  a  pass 
rather  than  as  a  breach  in  the  continuity  of  tho  chain. 

Chit/ Peak,  of  tKt 

KarU-apfU.  10,253 

Gloekenthunn  .  10,998 

Portlea-apiU   10,066 

Renu-epiU  10,611 

Bllekepitt   11,045 

Weiekugel  ™  12.277 

WudepiU  —  _  Tl  2,390 

An  Ic  h-.pl  ti   11,654 


-11,810 


EothbergipiU  (The  "rtothen- 

■pits  'of  Sonklar).   1 1 .904 

Tazelaplts  ..-  10,890 

Birkkogel    9,281 

arieekogel  (bigheet  peak)  ...10,633 

RnderbofaptU   11,393 

Bchnnkogl   11.474 

Serlee-epiti,  or  Waldraator- 

eptls.-.    8,898 

Bchaufelapita.  10,924 

Wilder  pfelf(Zoekerhtlll)  ...11,612 


Central  Tyrol  Alp*. 

Loffelaplta  _   . — 11,108 

ReichenapiU  .10,866 

Wlldgerloi-eplU  10,771 

Eidecheberg,  orllegedex   8,976 

Drelberrneptta  11,494 

Rodtapits   11,459 

Oroaa  Dilrreck  10,325 

Oroae  Venediger   12,053 

llohe  Filrleg   11,114 

Leeorling  ,  .  10,171 

IloehgaU,  or  Rieear  11,284 

Schneebige  Nock,  or  Rath- 
nerhorn 


SonklanpiU 
Habicht 
Sarner  Seharto- 
RittoeThoro 
Glungetxer.. 
Gilfertoberg 
Olperar 


-11,068 

Taoemkogel   9,790 

KlUatolnbora   -  10,482 

Jobanniaberg  —  .........11,425 

Oroae  Olockner...   12,405 

Hoch  Schober  —  10,628 

PeUeck   10,761 

Vlachbechhoni  11,788 

11,410    Fnecherkahrkopf   ..10,957 

10,746    Hoehnarr  ......  10,692 

8.265    Ankogl..-  .  10,674 

8,064    HoehelpenapiU  ~  -  11,028 

8,781    Saulack.    .10,108 

8,201    Xtetukofel.    8,979 

-  -.11.451    Dobratch,  or  Vulacher  Alp  7,067 

u  .r 

Chie/Pasttt  of  the  Central  FyrW  Alpt. 

Reicben  Schcideck  (Laadeck  to  Meran),  carriage  road.  ...  4,598 

Wiim  .See  Joch  (01  urns  to  Kauoeer  Thai),  glacier    9,657 

LanctiaZ-rcr  J«b  (Mallag  to  Fend),  glacier  .-   10,335 

Hoch  Joch  (Fend  to  Kurzraa),  glacier  -   M   ....  9,515 

Kieder  Joch  (Fend  to  Obervcrnagt),  glacier  ...   9,847 

Oebetach  Joch  (Feed  to  Kaun.er  Tim!),  glacier  about  10,100 

Tlmbler  Joch  (Oelrtbal  to  Meran),  bridle-path..-  „  8,298 

Langthaler  Joch  (Gurgl  to  Pftldera  Thai),  glacier  ...    9,939 

Cruben  Joch  (Pfeldere  to  BcbaaW  Thai),  glacier    9,548 

Gurgl  Joch  (Gurgl  to  Schnaleer  Thai),  glacier    9,956 

Piutbaler  Jocbl  (Pltxtbal  to  Solden),  glacier  „....   ...  B.soC 

Jaafen  Paaa  (Meran  to  Stoning),  bridle-path  .............................  6,872 

Peowr  Joch  (Rotten  to  Stoning),  footpath.   7,040 

Griee  Joch  (Selraia  to  Lengenfcld),enow...  -   MJHI 

Mutter  be  rger  Joch  (Neattift  to  Lengenf.ld),  glacier     9,593 

Rildotockl  Paaa  (Neuatlft  to  Solden),  glacier   ....10,29 1 

Grub  Joch  (Pfleracb  to  Oberbergthal),  footpath   ....  7,021 

Brenner  Paaa  (Innabrnck  to  Sterling!,  carnage  road.  _   4,683 

Pfitacher  Jocb  (Stoning  to  Marrbofen),  bridle-path   7,297 

Tuier  Ji>ch  (Stalllich  to  Lancr»bach),  footpath  ..... 
Lappacber  Joch  (lawnasft  to  Ahrenthal),  footpath.. 
Horndl  Joch  (Mavrtit.(,n  to  Steinhaua),  enow  _»™ 

Heihgengelat  Jocil  (Mayrhofen  to  Kaeern),  footpath   -   UN 

Krimmler  Tauern  (Krtrnml  to  Kajern),anow    ...  ....  9,071 

Dorfer  8ultbaeh  TbOrl  (Pregrallen  to  Wald),  glacier   9,433 

Velber  Tauern  (Wtndlach  Matrey  to  MittorailT),  footpath   8.«24 

Vnnlrr  Urabal  Thbrl  (Pregratton  to  Kaaern),  glacier...   9,723 

TroTer  Tborl  (Pregratton  to  D«^regi;en),BBow      4,846 

MuflU  TbOrl  (Vlrgen  to  Defereggen),  enow...   8,911 

Klamtnl  Joch  (Deiereggen  to  Taufen),  footpath   7,606 

Klallcr  Mattel  (Defereggen  to  Antholt),  bridle  path   ..  8,788 

Oiiraeer  Joch  (Deferety;en  to  Oaieaa),  footpath  ........   7,353 


Kalier  Tauern  (KaU  to  Uttcndorf),  enow 
Kapmner  Tborl  (Stubaebthal  to  Kaprun),  „ 

Kifl'-ltbor  (Kaprun  to  Heillgenblut),  glacier  

Pfamlelaebarto  (Ferleiten  to  Ueiligeublut),  glacier .. 
Fuarher  Th»rl  (Ferleiten  to  Seldelwtnkelthal),  foot 
Hoch  Tbor  (llucheben  to  Helbgenblut),  footpath 
BMftf  Tborl  (Kale  to  Ilcllig.nbUt),  footpatT.... 


8,410 
8.740 
......  9.958 

8,817 
7.998 
8.551 
7,971 
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Auf  der  Stans  (Buoneoeh  to  Gasteto).  bridle-path  .......  g  033 

TYarneracbarte  (Rauria  to  Dollach),  glaoier....  _  

Klein  ZtrkniUieaa/te  (Rauria  to  Fragant).  snow....  _  

Mellmlier  Taue-n  (Gaitela  to  Mal'.niti),  bridle  path    8  033 

Arl«charta  (St  Johaun  la  Pongau  toQmun*).  footpath  _   7  «W 

Klein  Hendecharte  (Oantein  to  Qmnnd),  glacier  „..  .._   Szil 

iMMoer  Scbarle  (OraUnd  to  Ober  Vellach),  mow   „   8>48 

Ioblecher  teld  (Bruoeck  to  Llent),  carriage  road   8,951 

Zncben  Pan  (Liana  to  Maria  LoaauL,  footpath  7  ZH 

KoWchech  Saltel  (Oberdraaburg  to  Kotecbacb),  carnage  road...-  8,210 
14.  Styrian  Alpt.— The  boundary  between  the  central 
range  of  lofty  peaks  that  extenda  through  Tyrol  and  the 
adjacent  province  of  Salzburg,  and  the  much  lower  masses 
that  spread  eastward  through  Styria  to  the  frontier  of 
Hungary,  has  been  already  fixed  at  the  Arlscharte.  On 
the  east  side  of  that  pass  the  mass  whose  conspicuous" 
summits  are  the  Markkahrspits  and  the  Hafnercck  is 
divided  into  two  parallel  branches  that  enclose  between 
thorn  the  upper  valley  of  the  Mur.    The  northernmost 
of  these  ranges  is  cut  through  by  the  broad  and  deep 
valley,  traversed  by  tho  road  that  leads  from  Licaing  on 
the  Enna  to  Leo  ben,  which  we  have  regarded  as  the  limit 
between  tho  Northern  Noric  Alps  and  the  central  mass. 
The  eastern  boundary  of  this  division,  which  we  at  the 
same  time  regard  as  the  proper  limit  of  the  Alps,  is 
marked  by  the  river  Mur,  which,  after  flowing  eastward 
for  about  100  miles  to  Bruck-an-der-Mur,  turns  southward, 
and  finally  joins  the  Drave  in  Hungary.    The  eastern 
limit  of  the  Alps  is  completed  by  the  depression  between 
Spielfeld  and  Marburg,  over  which  is  carried  the  railway 
from  Vienna  to  Trieste.    The  southern  boundary  of  the 
central  range  is  unmistakably  marked  by  the  great  valley 
of  the  Drave.    The  whole  of  this  region  was,  along  with 
large  portions  of  the  adjoining  divisions,  included  under 
the  term  Noric  Alps  by  ancient  geographers ;  but-  as  the 
retention  of  that  designation  can  only  lead  to  confusion, 
we  readily  adopt  the  name  Styrian  Alpt,  proposed  by 
Karl  v.  Sonklar,  whose  writings  have  done  so  much  to 
increaso  our  knowledge  of  tho  Eastern  Alps.    It  must, 
however,  be  ninarkud  that  the  region  above  defined  also 
includes  a  considerable  district  of  Carinthia,  along  with  a 
small  part  of  the  province  of  Salzburg,  which  extenda  to 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Mur.    Excepting  the  com- 
paratively high  muss  in  which  that  river  takes  ita  source, 
the  summits  of  this  region  do  not  attain  nearly  so  great  a 
"  ht  as  those  of  the  other  main  divisions  of  the  Alps, 
only  two  or  three  reach  the  limit  of 

Chief  Ptvict  o/Uit  Styrian  Alpt, 

Eiaenbut  

Wbllaner  Nock  

Nrtttskofsl 
Sau  Alp  .... 


MarkkahrapiU   9,2*5 

Ilafaereck  10,044 

Kaacbauner  Nock    0,130 

Hoch  Colling  _  .,   9,583 

Predigtrtuhl.......   8,884 

Knallitoin  „   8,511 


Kor  Alp 
Rappenkc 
Obdacber 


Bbeenatein   8\6l8 

Hoch  Relchart   7,900 

Ktsalgstubl   7,648 

Chitf  Pasta  in  the  Styriau  Alpt. 
RacUUdter  Taaern  (Radstadt  to  8t  Michael), 
KaUcbberg  (St  Michael  to  Gratind),  carriage  1 
Windtfeld  (Flachau  to  Zederhaua),  footpath..., 
Waldbornthorl  (Schladrolng to  Tamiweg).  footpath. 

Belkeracharte  (Grooming  to  Murau),  bridle-path  

Rottenmanner  Tauern  (Koltenmann  to  Judenburg),  c 
Tnrrach  Pan  (Feldklreben  to  Tamiweg),  carriage 

FUdnlti  Pan(Frie«aeh  to  Stadl).  bridle-path....  

Perchauer  Pan  (Frlemach  to  Scheming),  carriage  road  

Obdacher  Sattol  (Wol  fiber*  to  Judenburg),  carriage  road 
Btubelp  Pan  (Koflacb  to  Weinklrchen),  carriage  road-... 


5,703 
5,261 
7,037 
7,437 
5,767 
4.900 

  5,825 

about  6,000 

 »  8.274 

  8,174 

6.130 


not  hold  ,^od  on  the  southern  side  of  the  main  nags. 
There  is  Ltdeed,  a  genera]  similarity  between  the  norther, 
and  southern  rones,  especially  in  their  geological  structure, 
so  far  as  regards  the  sedimentary  rocks;  but  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  latter— in  the  region  lying  between  the 
Adige  and  the  sources  of  the  Rave— the  intrusion  d 
igneous  rocks  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  accumulation  of 
deposits  formed  from  ejected  volcanic  matter,  have  pro- 
foundly modified  the  structure  and  outward  aspect  of  tat 
country.    Nowhere  else  in  the  Alps  do  the  peaks  rise  to 
abruptly  and  with  so  little  apparent  connection,  tad 
nowhere  are -the  contrasts  depending  on  differences  of 
geological  structure  so  marked  as  those  which  strike  the 
mere  passing  traveller,  when,  beside  rounded  masse*  d 
red  and  black  porphyry,  he  sees  white  and  pink  crystalling 
dolomite  limestone  rising  in  towers  and  pinnacles  of  extra- 
ordinary height  and  steepnesa    Dolomite  limestone  u 
found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  but  nowhere  elsi 
is  it  developed  on  so  grand  a  scale,  and  the  »rq"i«h« 
beauty  of  this  region  has  of  Lite  years  led  an  inert-aunt 
number  of  travellers  to  spots  that  before  were  scared; 
known  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  adjoining  vaUejt, 
Though  there  art  abundant  grounds  for  regarding  the 
district  here  spoken  of  as  a  separate  division  of  the  Alps, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  assign  to  it  a  satisfactory  designation. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  region  has  long  been  politicalJj 
connected  with  Tyrol,  and  is  jwrtly  inhabited  by  a  German- 
speaking  population,  while  the  remainder  has  been  poli- 
tically connected  with  Venice,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
thoroughly  Italian  in  language  and  manners.    Were  it  not 
for  a  reluctance  to  introduce  new  and  unfamiliar  terms,  the 
present  division  might  bo  denominated  Cimbrie  Alpt,  u 
according  to  ancient  tradition,  the  Cimbri,  after  their  final 
defeat  by  Marina,  sought  and  found  a  refuge  in  this  part  of 
the  Alps;  but  for  the  present  it  seems  best  to  designate  as 
South  Tyrol  and  Venetian  Alpt  the  region  lying  between 
the  valley  of  the  Adige  and  the  sources  of  the  Drav* 
and  the  Rave,  and  south  of  the  great  valley  traversed  by 
the  Eisack  and  the  Rienx  between  Botzen  and  Innichea 
The  eastern  limit  may  best  be  fixed  by  the  track  leading 
through  the  Sextenthal  from  Innichen  to  San  Stefano  in 
the  head  valley  of  the  Rave,  and  by  the  road  from  that 
place  to  f*~ 


l-angkofel  

10,163 

HV«2 


Croda  Roeaa,  or  Hobo  Oaial  10,262 

Monte  CrUtaUo.  10,6*4 

Drel  Zrnnen,  or  Cima  di 

Lararedo  ..  above  10,300 

DreUchueterepitl   10,363 

Claw  di  Post*.  —  7,547 

Corelalto  ™  .about  7,500 


Cims  dell*  Dodict   7.651 

Cima  d'Asta.    J,US 

Monte  Parioae,  or  Col  di 

Luna   .  .  7.S7T 

Peile  di  8.  Martina.  .1')  10  «4J 

Cimon  del  la  Pala  —..about  11 .003 

Monto  CiTetta.  10.440 

Pelmo   ,  10.377 

Scrapie  ..„   10,7*9 

AnleUo  16.171 

Marmarolo  — —  above  10,000 


~~ — _  ff  \r  ...  ■■c«R„vnWJ^  tillage  njau....  •  9 

Die  Pack  (Kulfach  to  Wolfsberg).  carriage  road   .    J 

Qlelnalp  Pan  (Peggau  to  Knittelfeld),  footpath   about  6,500 

15.  South  Tyrol  and  Venetian  Alpt. — It  has  been  seen 
that  tho  mountain  tone  on  tho  northern  side  of  the  main 
range  of  Tyrol  extends  from  the  lake  of  Constance  to 
near  Vienna,  with  a  remarkable  uniformity  both  of  general 
aspect  and  of  geological  structure,  so  that  no  reason  much 
more  valid  than  convenience  could  be  assigned  for  form- 
In*  it  into  two  separate  diviaiona    The  same  remark  does 


Chi*/ Putt*  in  tkt  South  Tyrol  and  Venttian  Alpt. 

Piano  delle  Fugaaa  (Roveredo  to  Bchlo),  carriage  road  

Paaao  di  Manaxao  (Aaiago  to  Levies),  bridle  path  _ 
Careaea  Pan  (Botzen  to  Vigo  di  Fane),  bridle-path 
Mahlkaecht  Pan  (Veils  to  Campidello),  bridle  path 

Kedays  Pan  (Vsl  di  Fans  to  Caprile).  footpath   

U  Coetoniella  (Peneveggto  to  Pnraiero),  carriage  road  6,657 

Paaeo  di  Valln  (Paneveegio  to  Cencenigbe),  bridle  path..™  6.877 

Orodner  Joch  (St  U  Inch  to  Bra  neck),  bridle-path    T.HI 

Campolungo  (Oorfara  to  Arabs),  bridle-path  —  „   6 JOS 

Pordol  Pan  (Grin  to  Araba),  bridle-path    7J94 

Pano  del  Tre  Saaii  (Andrai  to  Cortina),  carriage  road  -  7.073 

Monte  Oian.  or  P.  di  Faliarego  (Caprile  to  Cortina),  bridle  path..  7  Jll 

PeutaUteln  Pan  (Niederndorf  to  Cortina),  carriage  road  about  5.000 

Paaeo  delle  Tre  Croci  (Cortina  to  Auronio),  bridle  path   5.P70 

Forcelle  Grande  (Auronio  to  San  Vito),  footpath  ..—   7.SM 

Kreuiberg  (Innichen  to  &  Btephano),  carriage  road  6,361 

16.  South-EatUm  Alp*. — Ancient  geographers,  and  those 
who  have  followed  their  example,  use  the  terms  Oamie 
Alps  and  Julian  Alps  to  designate  two  of  the  main  divi- 
sion, of  the  Alps ;  but  the  latter  of  these  at  least,  has 
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been  applied  in  ft  vague  and  inconsistent  way.  in  point  of 
fact,  tho  smith-eastern  portion  of  the  Alps,  which  includes 
both  tho  groups  above  specified,  presents  three  principal 
groups  which  are  very  closely  connected  together.  The 
first  of  these — the  Carnic  Alps,  properly  so  called — have 
been  defined  as  including  the  region  between  the  upper 
ralley  of  the  Drove  and  the  plain  of  FriulL  But  to  the 
orographer  the  true  bead  of  the  Drive  valley  is  the  Gail- 
thai,  which  extends  in  an  almost  straight  and  broad  trench 
from  near  Innichen  to  Virlach,  while  the  main  stream  flows 
through  a  sinuous  and  contracted  valley.  For  this  reason 
we  have  taken  the  Gailthal  as  the  boundary  between  the 
Central  Tyrol  and  the  Carnic  Alps.  Almost  continuous  with 
the  Carnic  Alps  is  a  range,  very  similar  in  geological  struc- 
ture, which  divides  the  Drave  from  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Save,  and  includes  the  mountains  locally  known  as  the 
Kara  wank  as  and  the  Sulzbacher  Alps.  Throughout  these, 
which  may  be  called  the  main  range  of  the  South-Eostern 
Alps,  paUeozoic  rocks,  probably  of  carboniferous  age,  extend 
in  a  narrow  band  for  a  distance  of  fully  100  miles,  giving 
place  at  the  eastern  extremity  to  the  small  granitic  mass 
that  forms  the  hills  of  the  Bacher  Oebirge  near  Marburg. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  main  range  of  the  Carnic  Alps 
two  mountain  masses,  mainly  formed  of  triassic  rocks  and 
Dachstein  limestone,  attain  a  considerable  height  in  the 
Monte  Cavallo  on  the  west,  and  the  Monte  Canin  on  the 
east  side  of  FriulL  In  a  similar  position  as  regard*  the 
Karawankas  is  a  still  loftier  mass  which  is  crowned  by  the 
Terglou — the  highest  peak  of  the  South-E&stern  Alp*.  This 
group  is  referred  by  geographers  to  tho  Julian  Alps,  which 
are  said  to  divide  the  Save  and  its  tributaries  from  the 
Adriatic  As  has  been  already  said,  there  is  no  range  to 
which  the  term  Alps  can  properly  be  applied  forming  such  a 
boundary.  The  plateau  of  the  Karat,  though  rising  here  and 
there  into  hills  of  moderate  height,  has  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  cannot  correctly 
be  spoken  of  as  a  mountain  chain.  The  orographer,  if 
seeking  an  eastern  prolongation  to  the  Terglou  group, 
would  prefer  the  hilly  region  between  the  Save  and  the 
southern  Ourk;  but  the  low  country  through  which  the 
railway  is  carried  from  Marburg  to  Lay  bach,  and  the  road 
thence  to  Gorizia,  may  for  all  practical  purposes  be  taken 
as  tho  southeastern  limit  of  the  Alps  and  of  the  division 
here  described. 

Chit/  Pta.ii  o/lk*  Saut\  Eeutem  Alp*. 


Heels  Paralb*   9  097 

Kellenraad  .._  about  9,5*) 

Monte  Cridol*  8,474 

Mont*  Prtmajgiore    8,127 

Monte  Cavallo  ....  7,377 

Mont*  Croatia   7,384 

Jot  di  Kontasio  about  0.000 

Moot*  Canto  (Preetreleolck)  8,711 

  .„       7 .328 

.~  «   6,803 


Ovlr    .  ,001 

G  riotous   8,386 

OiatriUa  7,701 

Bacher  Oeblige  (Vclka 

Kappa)  -   6,041 

Mangart   8,778 

Terglou   .  —  9.371 

Km  „   7,358 

Kuk  .._  .   6.829 


Chit/  Past,,  of  Ik*  So*tkStuUr*  Alp*. 

Kartiachar  Joch  (Siliian  to  Tilliach),  carriage  road   ...         5 .383 

Paiao  di  Mauri*  (Ampeuo  to  Pleva  di  Cadore),  carriage  mad   4,191 

Piano  At  Bappada  (Sao  Sufaooto  Porno  Avoltn),  car.  road,  about  4,100 

Glogo  Varan  it  (Porno  Avoltri  to  Loranran),  footpath   7,521 

Wolaver  Jorh  (Porno  Avoltri  to  Ktitechach),  footp*th     6.i<3 

Moot*  Croc*  (Tolmeaw  to  K6t»eh*eh),  bridle-path   4,337 

Noifeld  Paaa  (Pontobba  to  Hennagort,  footpath.  about  5,000 

Baifniti  Paaa  (Pontabba  to  Tarvia),  carriaga  road  ~   2,682 

FredU  Paaa  (Tarvia  to  Flitocb),  carriaga  road.     3,822 

Barg  ( VilJach  to  Wurtcn),  carriage  road   3,497 

s  (Neurnarktl  to  UnUrbargen), carriage  road   4,445 

I  Paaa  (Krainhurg  to  Kappel),  carriage  road    -   3,976 

■hard  Battel  (Kappel  to  etiUbech),  bridle-path    4.S64 

Bchkaria  Paaa  (Sulibach  to  Stein),  footpath  —   0,198 

Woracbei  Battel  (FlJteeh  to  Kronao),  footpath    6.254 

i  Paaa  (Moittran*  to  Feirtriti),  footpath  -   6,332 


(Tountoo  to  FeiatriU),  footpath  ...about  6.000 

It  is  well  known  that  as  we  rise  from  the  sea-level  into 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  the  temperature 
The  effect  of  mountain  chains  on  prevailing 


winds  Is  to  carry  w*rm  air  belonging  to  the  lower  region 
into' an  upper  tone,  where  it  expands  in  volume  at  the  cost 
of  a  proportionate  loss  of  heat,  often  accompanied  by  the) 
precipitation  of  moisture  in  the  form  of  snow  or  rain.  The 
position  of  the  Alps  about  the  centre  of  the  European 
continent  has  profoundly  modified  the  climate  of  all  the 
surrounding  regions.  The  accumulation  of  vast  masses  of 
snow,  which  have  gradually  been  converted  into  permanent 
glaciers,  maintains  a  gradation  of  very  different  climates 
within  the  narrow  space  that  intervenes  between  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  and  their  upper  ridges;  it  cools  tho  breeze* 
that  are  wafted  to  the  plain*  on  either  side,  but  its  most 
important  function  ia  to  regulate  the  water  supply  of  that 
largo  region  which  is  traversed  by  the  stream*  of  the  Alp*. 
Nearly  all  the  moisture  that  is  precipitated  during  six  or 
seven  months  ia  stored  up  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  gradually 
diffused  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  summer;  and  evet 
in  the  hottest  and  driest  seasons  the  reserves  accumulated 
during  a  long  preceding  period  of  years  in  tho  form  of 
glaciers  are  available  to  maintain  the  regular  flow  of  tho 
greater  streams.  Nor  is  this  all ,  the  lake*  that  fill  several 
of  tho  main  valley*  on  tho  southern  aide  of  the  Alp*  are 
somewhat  abovo  tho  level  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and 
Venetia,  and  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply,  which,  from  a 
remote  period,  has  been  used  for  that  system  of  irrigation 
to  which  they  owe  their  proverbial  fertility.  Six  regions  or 
rones,  which  are  best  distinguished  by  their  characteristic 
vegetation,  are  found  in  the  Alps.  It  has  been  a  common 
error  to  suppose  that  these  are  indicated  by  absolute  height 
above  the  sea-level.  Local  conditions  of  exposure  to  the 
sun,  protection  from  cold  winds,  or  the  reverse,  are  of 
primary  importance  in  determining  the  climate  and  the 
corresponding  vegetation. 

1.  Oh  rt  Region. — The  great  plain  of  Upper  Italy  ha*  a 
winter  climate  colder  than  that  of  tho  British  Islands.  Tito 
olive  and  the.  characteristic  shrubs  of  the  northern  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  do  not  thrive  in  the  open  air,  but 
the  former  valuable  tree  ripens  its  fruit  in  sheltered  places 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  penetrates  along  the 
deeper  valleys  and  the  shores  of  tho  Italian  lake*.  The 
evergreen  oak  is  wild  on  the  rock*  about  the  lake  of  Oarda ; 
and  lemons  arc  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  with  partial 
protection  in  winter.  The  olive  has  been  known  to  survive 
severe  cold  when  of  short  duration,  but  it  cannot  bo  culti- 
vated with  success  where  frost*  are  prolonged,  or  where 
the  mean  winter  temperature  falls  below  42°  Fahr.;  and 
to  produce  fruit  it  requires  a  heat  of  at  least  75"  Fahr. 
during  tho  day,  continued  through  four  or  five  months  of 
the  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  Vine  Rtgion.—  Tho  vine  is  far  more  tolerant  of  cold 
than  the  olive,  but  to  produce  tolerable  wine  it  demands, 
at  the  season  of  ripening,  a  degree  of  heat  not  much  less 
than  that  needed  by  the  more  delicate  tree.  These  con- 
ditions  are  satisfied  in  the  deeper  valleys  of  the  Alps,  even 
in  the  interior  of  the  chain,  and  up  to  a  considerable  height 
on  slopes  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  protection  afforded  by 
winter  snow  enables  the  plant  to  resist  severe  and  prolonged 
frosts,  such  as  would  be  fatal  in  more  exposed  situations. 
Along  with  the  vine,  many  wild  plants  characteristic  of 
the  warmer  ports  of  middle  Europe  are  seen  to  flourish. 
A  mean  summer  temperature  of  at  least  68°  Fahr.  ia  con- 
sidered necessary  to  produce  tolerable  wine,  but  in  ordinary 
season*  this  is  much  exceeded  in  many  of  the  great  valley* 
of  the  Alps. 

3.  Mountain  Region,  or  Region  of  Deeidiiovi  Treet. — 
Many  writers  take  the  growth  of  corn  as  tho  characteristic 
of  this  region ;  but  so  many  varieties  of  all  the  common 
specie*  are  in  cultivation,  and  these-  have  such  different 
climatal  requirements,  that  they  do  not  afford  a  satisfactory 

A  more  natural  limit  is  afforded  by  the  ] 
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of  1110  chief  deciduous  trees— oak,  beech,  ash,  and  syca- 
more. These  do  not  reach  exactly  to  the  same  elevation, 
nor  are  they  often  found  growing  together;  but  their  upper 
limit  corresponds  accurately  enough  to  the  change  from  a 
temperate  to  a  colder  climate  that  is  further  proved  by 
a  change  in  the  wild  herbaceous  vegetation.  This  limit 
usually  lies  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Alps,  but  on  the  southern  slopes  it  often  rises 
to  5000  feet,  sometimes  even  to  5500  feet  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  this  region  is  always  marked  by  the 
presence  of  the  characteristic  trees.  The  interference  of 
man  has  in  many  districts  almost  extirpated  them,  and, 
excepting  the  beech  forests  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  a  con- 
siderable wood  of  deciduous  trees'  is  scarcely  anywhere  to 
be  found.  In  many  districts  where  such  woods  once  existed, 
their  place  has  been  occupied  by  the  pine  and  Scotch  fir, 
which  suffer  less  from  the  ravages  of  goats,  the  worst 
enemies  of  tree  vegetation.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
of  this  region  differs  little  from  that  of  the  British  islands; 
but  the  climatal  conditions  are  widely  different  Here 
usually  lies  for  several  months,  till  it  gives  place  to  a 

' than  the 


4.  Subalpine  Region,  or  Region  of  Coniferous  Tret*. — 
This  is  the  region  which  mainly  determines  the  manner  of 
life  of  the  population  of  the  Alps.  On  a  rough  estimate, 
we  may  reckon  that,  of  the  space  lying  between  the  summits 
of  the  Alps  and  the  low  country  on  either  side,  one  quarter 
is  available  for  cultivation,  of  which  about  one-half  may 
be  vineyards  and  corn-fields,  and  the  remainder  produces 
forage  and  grass.  About  another  quarter  is  utterly  barren, 
consisting  of  snow-fields,  glaciers,  bare  rock,  lakes,  and  the 
beds  of  streams;  and  there  remains  about  one-half,  which  is 
divided  between  forest  and  pasture,  and  it  is  the  produce 
of  this  which  mainly  supports  the  relatively  large  popula- 
tion. For  nearly  half  the  year  the  flocks  and  herds  are 
fed  on  the  upper  pastures;  but  the  true  limit  of  the  wealth 
let  is  the  number  of  animals  that  can  be  sup- 


of  a  district  is  uie  number  oi  animals  tnat  can  be  sup- 
ported during  the  long  winter,  and  while  one  part  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  tending  the  beasts  and  in  making 
cheese  and  butter,  the  remainder  is  busy  cutting  hay  and 
storing  up  winter  food.  The  larger  village*  are  mostly 
in  the  mountain  region,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  Alps  the 
villages  stand  in  the  subalpine  region  at  heights  varying 
from  4000  to  5500  feet  above  the  sea,  more  rarely  extend- 
ing to  about  6000  feet  The  most  characteristic  feature 
of  this  region  is  the  prevalence  of  coniferous  trees,  which, 
where  they  have  not  been  artificially  reduced,  form  vast 
forests  that  cover  a  large  part  of  the  surface.  These  play 
a  most  important  part  in  the  natural  economy  of  the 
country.  They  protect  the  valleys  from  destructive  ava- 
lanches, and,  retaining  the  superficial  soil  by  their  roots, 
they  mitigate  the  destructive  effects  of  heavy  rains.  In 
valleys  where  they  have  been  rashly  cut  away,  and  the 
waters  pour  down  the  slopes  unchecked,  every  tiny  rivulet 
becomes  a  raging  torrent,  that  cuts  away  and  carries  off  the 
grassy  slopes  and  devastates  the  floor  of  the  valley,  cover- 
ing the  soil  with  gravel  and  debris.  In  the  pine  forests  of 
the  Alps  the  prevailing  species  are  the  common  spruce  and 
the  silver  fir;  on  siliceous  soil  the  larch  flourishes,  and 
surpasses  every  other  European  species  in  height  The 
Scotch  fir  is  chiefly  found  at  a  lower  level,  and  rarely  forms 
forests.  The  Siberian  fir  is  found  scattered  at  intervals 
throughout  the  Alps,  but  is  not  common.  The  mughua, 
creeping  pine,  or  Krummholz  of  the  Germans,  is  common 
in  the  Eastern  Alps,  and  sometimes  forms  on  the  higher 
mountains  a  distinct  zone  above  the  level  of  its  con- 
geners. In  the  Northern  Alps  the  pine  forests  rarely 
surpass  the  limit  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  on 
the  south  side  they  commonly  attain  to  7000  feet;  and  the 


larch,  Siberian  fir,  and  mughus  often 
elevation. 

5.  Alpine  Region. — Throughout  the  German  Alps  the 
word  alp  is  used  specifically  for  the  upper  pastures,  when 
cattle  are  fed  in  summer,  but  this  region  is  held  to  include 
the  whole  space  between  the  uppermost  limit  of  trees  and 
the  first  appearance  of  permanent  masses  of  snow.  It  is  here 
that  the  characteristic  vegetation  of  the  Alps  is  developed 
in  its  full  beauty  and  variety.    Shrubs  are  not  wanting. 
Three  species  of  rhododendron  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  brilliancy  of  their  masses  of  red  or  pink  flowers;  the 
common  juniper  rises  higher  still,  along  with  three  species 
of  bilberry;  and  several  dwarf  willows  attain  nearly  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  vegetation.    The  upper  limit  of  this  region 
coincides  with  the  so-called  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  whkb 
demands  further  explanation. 

6.  Glacial  Region.— On  the  higher  parts  of  lofty  moun- 
tains  more  snow  falls  in  each  year  than  is  melted  on  the 
spot  A  portion  of  this  is  carried  away  by  the  wind  before 
it  is  consolidated ;  a  larger  portion  accumulates  in  holkvj 
and  depressions  of  the  surface,  and  is  gradually  converted 
into  glacier-ice,  which  descends  by  a  slow  i 
into  the  deeper  valleys,  where  it  goes  to 
streams.  As  on  a  mountain  the  snow  does  not  lie  in  beds 
of  uniform  thickness,  and  some  parts  are  more  exposed  to 
the  ran  and  warm  winds  than  others,  we  commonly  find 
beds  of  snow  alternating  with  exposed  slopes  covered  with 
brilliant  vegetation ;  and  -  to  the  observer  near  at  hud 
there  is  no  appearance  in  the  least  corresponding  to  the 
term  limit  of  perpetual  mow.  But  the  case  is  otherwise 
when  a  high  mountain  chain  is  viewed  from  a  distance. 


is  level  at  which  large  i 
along  its  flanks  is  approximately  horizontal  But  toil 
holds  good  only  so  far  as  the  conditions  are  similar.  On 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  chain  the  exposure  to  the 
sun  or  to  warm  winds  may  cause  a  wide  difference  in  the 
level  of  permanent  snow;  but  in  some  cases  the  increased 
fall  of  enow  on  the  aide  exposed  to  moist  winds  may  mere 
than  compensate  the  increased  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 
Still,  even  with  these  reservations,  the  so-called  line  of 
perpetual  snow  is  not  fixed.  The  occurrence  of  favourable 
meteorological  conditions  during  several  successive  seasoni 
may  and  does  increase  the  extent  of  the  snow-fields,  tad 
lower  the  limit  of  seemingly  permanent  snow;  while  in 
opposite  state  of  things  may  cause  the  limit  to  rise  higher 
on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains.  From  these  remarks  it 
may  be  inferred  that  all  attempts  to  fix  accurately  the 
level  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Alps  are  fallacious,  and  cu 
at  the  best  approach  only  to  local  accuracy  for  a  particular 
district  In  some  parts  of  the  Alps  the  limit  may  be  art 
at  about  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  in  others  it  cannot 
be  placed  much  below  9500  feet  As  very  little  snow  can 
rest  on  rocks  that  lie  at  an  angle  exceeding  60°,  and  this 
is  soon  removed  by  the  wind,  some  steep  masses  of  rock 
remain  bare  even  near  the  summits  of  the  highest  peaks, 
but  as  almost  every  spot  offering  the  least  hold  for  vegeta- 
tion is  covered  with  snow,  few  flowering  plants  are  sees 
above  10,000  feet  There  is  reason  to  think,  however, 
that  it  is  the  want  of  soil  rather  than  climatal  co-ndrnooj 
that  checks  the  upward  extension  of  the  Alpine  flora 
Increased  direct  effect  of  solar  radiation  compensates  for  the 
cold  of  the  nights,  and  in  the  few  spots  where  plants  have 
been  found  in  flower  up  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet,  nothing 
has  indicated  that  the  processes  of  vegetation  were  arrested 
by  the  severe  cold  which  they  must  sometimes  endure. 
The  climate  of  the  glacial  region  has  often  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  polar  regions,  but  they  are  widely  different 
Here,  intense  solar  radiation  by  day,  which  raises  the 
dry,  to  a  I 
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alternates  with  severe  frost  by  night  There,  a  sun  which 
never  sets  sends  fcoble  rays  that  maintain  a  low  equable 
temperature,  rarely  rising  more  than  a  few  degrees  above 
the  freezing-point  llence  the  upper  region  of  the  Alps 
sustains  a  far  more  varied  and  brilliant  vegetation. 

At  the  earliest  period  of  which  records  are  preserved 
the  Alps  appear  to  have  bcon  mainly  inhabited  by  Celtic 
tribes,  some  of  which,  before  they  were  subjugated  by 
the  Romans,  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  know- 
lcdg«  of  the  useful  arts.  The  Rhictians  and  Vindelicians 
especially,  in  whom  a  primitive  Turanian  stock  seems  to 
hare  been  amalgamated  with  a  dominant  Celtic  race, 
readily  assimilated  the  civilisation  of  Rome  ;  and  tho 
language  of  tho  conquoror,  modified  by  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation  and  the  retention  of  some  native  terms, 
still  survives  in  Eastern  Switzerland,  and  iu  a  few  isolated 
valleys  of  TyroL  Throughout  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  Alps,  however,  tho  flood  of  Teutonic  invasion  either 
exterminated  or  drove  into  exile  the  previous  population. 
The  Alemanni  and  other  kindred  tribes  settled  in  the 
main  valleys  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  and  finally  became 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  leaving  to  the 
original  Celtic  population  the  Western  Alps  and  both 
slopes  of  the  great  Pennine  chain.  At  a  later  period  the 
invasion  of  Slavonic  hordes  threatened  to  substitute  a  new 
nationality  throughout  the  same  region,  but  after  pro- 
longed contests  these  tribes  were  restricted  to  ita  south- 
eastern portion,  being  nearly  confined  to  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  Dravo  and  the  Save,  with  their  tributaries.  Tho 
Italian  valleys  of  the  Alps,  from  the  Yal  d'Osaola  to  the 
Tagliamento,  inhabited  by  people  of  mixed  race,  have, 
wiih  a  few  exceptions,  preserved  the  language  of  Italy, 
mach  varied  in  tho  local  dialects;  while  tho  westorn  dis- 
tricts, in  which  the  Celtic  element  remained  predominant, 
have  for  the  most  part  clung  to  the  French  tongue.  The 
estimates  formed  of  the  present  population  of  tho  Alps  are 
uncertain,  because  they  usually  include  towns  and  populous 
districts  lying  without  tho  mountain  region.  It  is  usually 
reckoned  that  there  are  about  1,000,000  of  Celto-Oallic 
stock  in  the  French  and  Savoy  Alps,  western  Switzerland, 
and  some  wheys  of  Piedmont;  about  4,000,000  of  Teuton  ic 
origin  in  tho  Swiss  and  Oerman  Alps  ;  about  1,000,000  of 
Slavonic  stock,  chiefly  Slovenes;  and  about  1,000,000  of 
Italians  in  the  valleys  of  Northern  Italy,  the  Swiss  cantons 
of  Tessin  and  Orisons,  and  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  making  an 
agtrrerate  of  7.500,000.  To  these  should  be  added  about 
70,000  people  speaking  some  dialect  of  the  Rha; to- Roman 
or  Romairch.  All  these  numbers  excepting  the  last  are 
excessive,  if  we  would  restrict  the  estimate  within  the 
proper  lir  its  of  the  Alps. 

Although  no  conspicuous  species  of  quadruped  or  bird 
is  known  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  Alps,  they  have 
ofoided  an  asylum  to  many  animals  that  have  become 
mre  or  extinct  elsewhere.  Tho  great  urns,  the  elk,  and 
the  wild  swine  have  disappeared  since  the  Roman  period, 
and  the  beaver  in  more  recent  times  ;  but  the  brown  bear, 
tho  lynx,  the  wild  cat,  and  the  wolf  still  survive.  Among 
Ruminants  the  red  deer,  fallow  deer,  and  roebuck,  chiefly 
found  in  the  lower  forest  region,  are  common  to  other 
mountain  districts.  More  characteristic  of  the  Alps  is  the 
chamois,  which  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  tho  Carpathians, 
Pyrenees,  and  tho  mountains  of  European  Turkey,  and  is 
tho  solo  representative  of  the  antelopes  in  this  part  of  tho 
world.  Much  rarer  is  the  ibex  or  bouque tin,  which  still 
lives  in  the  higher  Alpine  region  of  tho  Oraian  Alps,  and 
possibly  also  in  so  rue  recesses  of  the  Pennine  chain.  Un- 
like the  chamois,  which  descends  at  night  to  find  suste- 
nance as  low  as  the  verge  of  the  pine  forests,  this  fine 
animal  remains,  at  least  in  the  summer,  in  the  uppor 
region,  on  the  verge  of  the  snow-fields,  or  on  the  ruck*  that 


rise  amidst  tho  glaciors.  Tho  massive  horns  of  the  male 
are  often  a  yard  or  mora  in  lenrtn.  Closely  allied  species 
are  found  in  the  Pyrenees  and  other  mountain  range*,  ot 
the  Iborian  peninsula,  and  in  the  Caucasus,  but  the  true 
ibex  seems  to  be  now  confined  to  this  small  corner  of  tho 
Alps.  Tho  few  endemic  species  of  Mammalia  found  in 
the  Alps  ere  chiefly  small  Rodentia  aud  Inscctivora,  which 
alone  can  multiply  rapidly  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
increasing  human  population.  The  marmot,  which  is  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  Rodentia,  maintains  its  ground 
in  the  stony  recesses  c  f  tho  Alpino  region,  and  does  not 
diminish  in  numbers  as  most  other  wild  animals  havo 
done.  The  most  singular  of  this  group  is  the  snow-vole 
(Arvicola  nival  u),  whoso  nearest  ally  is  a  native  of  East 
Siberia,  Several  forms  (varieties  or  sub-species)  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  Alps.  They  ascend  through  tho 
Alpine  region  to  the  rocks  of  the  glacial  zone,  at  least  as 
far  as  12,000  feet  above  tho  sea;  and,  unliko  other  animals 
framed  to  endure  severe  cold,  they  continue  in  activity 
throughout  the  long  winter.  There  is  at  least  one  species 
of  shrew  (Sorex  alptmu)  peculiar  to  the  Alps.  The 
Cheiroptera  are  represented  by  numerous  forms,  which, 
with  one  exception  (Yetpnvyo  manrus),  arc  not  confined 
to  this  region  ;  but  the  Alps  form  a  limit  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  many  of  this  order  :  some  species  of  middle  Europe 
do  not  cross  the  main  range,  while  several  species  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  find  their  northern  limit  in  tho 
valleys  on  the  southern  side. 

The  Birds  of  the  Alps  are  proportionately  very  numer- 
ous. Many  southern  species  find  a  home  in  the  warmer 
Italian  valleys,  and  there  meet  northern  forma  that  discond 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  but  return  to  the  upper  zone 
in  tho  warm  season.  Of  tho  more  conspicuous  species  of 
the  high  Alps,  tho  lommcrgeycr  (Gypaitos  barbjtus) — onco 
common,  but  now  bocomo  very  rare — is  pre-eminent.  It 
is  also  found  in  Algeria,  in  Syria,  and  in  Northern  Asia, 
but  is  one  of  those  animals  that  is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction by  tho  progress  of  civilisation.  The  rock  chough 
(Pyrrhocorxue  alpinut),  distinguished  by  golden-yellow  bill 
and  feet,  builds  on  rocks  in  the  glacial  region  as  high  as 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Several  song  birds,  such  as 
the  snow  lark  and  snow  finch,  ascend  to  the  limits  of 
vegetation.  The  Gallinaccja  are  well  represented.  Tho 
cock  of  tho  woods  ( T etraa  tiroyallu*),  the  grouse,  ptarmigan, 
blackcock,  gelinotto,  and  rock  partridge  (Caecabit  taxatilit), 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Tho  first,  which  is  somewhat 
rare  and  extremely  shy,  surpasses  tho  dimensions  of  an 
ordinary  well-grown  fowL 

Several  Reptiles  are  found  even  in  the  upper  region  of 
the  Alps,  though  none  am  very  common.  Of  thrco 
venomous  spocios  of  viper,  Yipera  l<ru»  ascends  to  about 
8000  foot ;  and  tho  black  viper  ( V.  preder)  also  reaches 
the  Alpine  region.  V.  Jttdti  is  confined  to  the  warmer 
Italian  valleys  The  snakes  and  lizards  frequent  tho 
lower  zones,  excepting  Laeeria  pyrrhogculra,  which  is 
sometimes  seen  in  the  upper  region. 

Batrachians  are  more  common  than  true  reptiles.  An 
Alpine  frog  attains  the  extreme  limit  of  vegetation,  and  a 
toad  ascends  nearly  as  far.  These  have  been  considered 
by  some  as  distinct  species,  by  others  as  varieties  of  tho 
common  animals.  At  least  one  triton  (  T  Wur/beinii)  is 
peculiar  to  the  Alps.  Tho  spotted  salamander  is  common 
in  the  sub-Alpine  region,  but  in  the  Eastern  Alps  it  is  re- 
placed by  8.  atra,  which  is  entirely  black.  This  is  some- 
times found  far  above  the  limit  of  the  pine  forests. 

The  great  lakes  of  the  Alp*  are  very  rich  in  Fish,  not 
only  as  regards  the  number  of  individuals,  but  in  species 
also.  Thus  in  the  Chtemsee,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Bavarian  Alps,  thirty-three  species  have  been  found,  m 
tho  lake  of  Constmce  twenty-su.  »peciuj,  and  twenty-four 
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to  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  The  most  esteemed  are  those  of 
the  trout  and  salmon  tribe,  whoso  specific  differences  have 
not  yet  been  fully  investigated  by  ichthyologists.  First  in 
rank  is  the  saibling  (Salmo  tatveltintu),  which  flourishes  in 
lakes  between  2000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
occasionally  extends  *o  those  of  the  Alpine  region  between 
6000  and  7000  feet  The  fish  of  the  northern  aide  of  the 
Alps  are  fully  described  in  Sietold's  Suuwauer-FUcke 
ifitteleuropat.  Those  of  the  waters  running  to  the 
Mediterranean  have  not  been  so  fully  investigated.  Two 
or  three  peculiar  species  have  been  found  in  tho  lake  of 
Geneva.  In  some  of  the  Lombard  lakes,  the  agone,  a  small 
fish  of  the  herring  tribe  (Clupea  finta),  is  a  much  esteemed 
article  of  diet 

In  the  classes  hitherto  noticed  the  number  of  species 
peculiar  to  the  Alps  is  very  small.  This  rule  is  reversed 
among  the  In  vertebra  ta,  especially  as  regards  the  A  reticu- 
lata and  Mollusca.  The  number  of  insects  is  very  great, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  extend  to  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow.  Oswald  Heer  has  pointed  out  several  pecu- 
liarities in  the  insect  fauna  of  the  higher  Alps.  In  ascend- 
ing from  the  mountain  region  the  proportion  of  the 
carnivorous  tribes  rapidly  increases,  and  the  families  that 
feed  on  living  vegetable  matter  either  disappear  or  are 
much  reduced  in  numbers.  Beetles  and  other  insects 
either  lose  their  wings  in  the  upper  region,  or  are  represented 
by  allied  wingless  species.  Along  with  the  tendency  to 
lose  the  power  of  flight  *  diminution  of  brilliancy  of  colour 
appears,  the  prevailing  hues  being  black  or  dingy  grey. 
Those  peculiarities  are  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  upper  Alpine  zone  most  insects  live  under  stones,  and 
the  power  of  flight  generally  proves  injurious  to  animals 
liable  to  be  carried  by  the  wind  and  upward  air-currents 
over  the  snow-fields,  whence  they  are  unable  to  return. 
This' is  often  seen  to  occur  to  butterflies  and  a  few  moths, 
<■.  hich  ascend  as  far  as  the  highest  flowering  plants.  The 
now-fields  and  glaciers  are  not  devoid  of  insect  life, 
t 'overs!  species  of  snow-flea  hare  been  detected;  and 
I  if.  her  observation  will  probably  bring  to  light  other 
irunuto  animals  Living  in  the  pools  that  form  on  the  surface 
of  glaciers,  or  on  the  snow-beds,  although  their  activity 
is  often  interrupted  by  the  freezing  of  the  surface. 

The  Arachnida  are  eminently  characteristic  of  the  fauna 
of  the  high  Alps,  where  they  abound  both  in  species  and 
individuals.  Spiders  ascend  to  the  utmost  limit  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  are  even  to  be  found  on  the  bare  rocks  that  rise 
out  of  the  snow  up  to  a  height  of  1 1 ,000  feet 

Although  most  of  the  orders  of  Articulata  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Alps  by  numerous  forms,  these  are  far  out- 
numbered by  tho  total  number  of  European  species  of  that 
class ;  but  among  land  and  fresh  water  Mollusca  the  pro- 
portion is  reversed,  and  as  many  as  seven-eighths  of  all 
5  ae  species  known  in  middle  Europe,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  have  been  found 
in  the  Alps.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  large  propor- 
tion of  endemic  species.  In  the  important  group  of  the 
Helices  fully  one  hundred  species,  or  four-tenths  of  the 
whole  number,  are  peculiar  to  the  Alps.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  species  only  have  been  found  in  the  Alpine  zone, 
and  of  these  but  five —  Titrina  diaphana,  V.  glacialit,  ffelix 
glacialit,  H.  fatens,  and  Vertigo  Charpenticri—  attain  the 
upper  limit  of  vegetation. 

The  Annulosa  and  Radiata  of  the  Alps,  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  do  not  offer  any  points  of  spocial  interest;  and 
the  stndy  of  the  minute  organisms,  which  have  been 
proved  to  exist  as  high  as  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
■till  in  its  infancy. 

In  describing  the  several  regions  which  are  found  in 
ascending  from  tho  low  country  to  tho  snow -clad  summits 
of  tb»  Alps,  and  whose  existence  is  duo  to  climatal  differ- 


ence*, it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  characterunc  vegs. 
tation  of  each  cone,  inasmuch  as  this  affords  the  thief 
apparent  distinction  which  climatal  conditions  impress  on 
the  earth's  surface.    The  most  cursory  observation  suffice* 
to  show  that  within  each  of  the  zones  thus  broadly  sketched 
out  there  exist  marked  differences  in  the  vegetable  popula- 
tion, so  that  a  comparison  of  the  local  floras  in  two  spots 
possessing  a  similar  climate  as  regards  temperature  msy 
exhibit  but  few  points  of  agreement  along  with  many 
marked  contrasts.    This  partly  depends  on  external  coo- 
ditions,  of  which  the  most  important  are  differences  in  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  the 
soil,  and  differences  in  the  composition  and  state  of  aggre- 
gation of  the  soil  itself.    But  a  more  important  element  is 
determining  tho  flora  of  any  particular  district  depends 
upon  the  causes  which  have  operated  throughout  the  whole 
period  since  it  has  become  dry  land  to  facilitate  migration 
for  certain  species,  and  to  impede  it  for  others.    The  sub- 
ject of  the  distribution  of  Alpine  plants,  so  far  as  regards 
the  eastern  half  of  the  chain,  has  been  very  well  discussed 
in  an  essay  by  Dr  A  Keroer  in  the  1st  voL  of  the  2d  edit 
of  Schaubach's  Deutsche  Alpen,  although  some  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  writer  may  not  bear  careful  criticism.  Be 
divides  the  natural  floras  of  the  Alps  into  four — named 
respectively  Arctic,  Baltic,  Pontic,  and  Mediterranean,  the 
term  Baltic  referring  to  the  region  that  includes  Germany, 
Southern  Scandinavia,  and  North -Western  Russia;  while 
Pontic  comprehends  the  region  north  and  west  of  the  Eoxine 
— the  northern  provinces  of  Turkey  and  the  whole  apace 
between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Crimea.    It  does  sot 
appear  that  the  writer  holds  that  the  plants  existing  in  the 
Alps  have  actually  migrated  to  their  present  homes  from 
the  geographical  regions  corresponding  to  the  above  deno- 
minations, but  merely  that  they  belong  to  the  types  of 
vegetation  characteristic  of  each  of  them.    It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Alps,  and  especially  the  mountain 
and  sub-Alpine  regions,  produce  a  large  number  of  peculiar 
forma,  many  of  which  have  no  near  allies  in  the  other 
mountain  regions  of  Europe,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
differences  are  seldom  so  wide  as  to  place  these  in  distinct 
generic  groups;  and  it  seems  quite  inadmissible  to  suppose 
that  the  flora  has  been  altogether  formed  by  colonisation 
from  surrounding  districts.    No  space  can  be  here  found 
for  details,  but  it  may  broadly  be  said  that  while  the 
highest  zone  of  all,  lying  close  to  the  limit  of  permanent 
snow,  exhibits  throughout  the  whole  chain  an  approach  to 
uniformity,  several  of  the  most  conspicuous  species  hern: 
common  to  this  and  to  Arctic  flora,  the  zone  immediately 
below  this,  as  well  as  those  lower  down,  shows  a  largs 
admixture  of  quite  distinct  elements.    This  is  especially 
true  of  the  southern  slopes.    In  truth,  but  a  very  few  of 
tho  well-marked  endemic  species  of  the  Alps  are  confined 
to  the  north  aide  of  the  main  chain.    A  considerable 
number  are  common  to  both  slopes,  and  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion are  restricted  exclusively  to  the  southern  aide.  Of 
tho  larger  groups  which  are  represented  in  the  Alps  by 
numerous  well-marked  endemic  species,  the  genera  Ahine, 
Androsace,  Arabia,  Campanula,  Crcpis,  Gentians,  Pedicn- 
laris,  Primula,  and  Saxifraga  may  be  especially  noted 
Without  attempting  to  enter  into  details,  it  may  be  said 
that,  along  with  a  general  Alpine  flora,  which  extendi 
throughout  the  entire  chain,  there  are  three  large  districts 
where,  along  with  species  common  to  all,  we  find  a  con- 
siderable number  of  others  either  absolutely  local  and 
endemic,  or  else  representative  in  the  Alps  of  the  floras  of 
other  distant  mountain  groups.    Only  a  few  of  the  mors 
remarkable  species  characteristic  of  each  can  be  cited  The 
Wett  Alpine  Flora  is  found  in  Dauphine,  South  Savoy, 
and  Western  Piedmont,. as  far  north  as  the  group  of  the 
Graiaa  Alps.    In  the  fallowing  list  of  the  more  remark- 
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able  species  thoee  which  are  either  identic  with  or 
nearly  allied  to 
fixed:— 

Arabit  ptdimontana,  Eugutnina  tanacttifolia,  'Dianthut  «#• 
glectus.  Silent  eordtfolia,  'Setponaria  lutea,  'Hypericum  nummu- 
laria/olium,  Astragalus  atopeeurouU*,  Saxifriga  fiorultnla,  8. 
diapentiouUM,  'S.  pedrmontana,  'Atperula  heiaphylla,  Otpkalaria 
alpina,  AehilUa  BJerbarota,  Berardia  rubacuuUi,  Campanula 
Allumii,  C.  tlatines, ^Primula  marginaia,  P.  Allionii,  'Ennui 

Otrardi. 

The  Lombard  Flora  is  marked  by  a  considerable  number 
of  very  distinct  species  that  are  limited  to  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  Alps,  between  the  Lago  Maggioro  and  the 
lake  of  Garcia.  Most  of  these  are  absolutely  confined 
within  these  boundaries,  but  a  few  extend  some  distance 
east  of  the  lake  of  Gerda.    The  following  deserre  to  be 


Cyixrui  glabrtteent, 
8.  or 


TtUkxa 


The  East  Alpine  Flora,  extending  through  the  region 
east  of  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  is  characterised  by  a  largo 
number  of  peculiar  species,  and  by  a  perhaps  equal  number 
of  plants  not  seen  elsewhere  in  the  Alps,  but  also  natives 
of  the  Carpathians,  or  of  the  region  lying  between  Servia 
and  the  Adriatic  In  the  following  list  those  included  in 
he  latter  category  are  marked  with  an  asterisk : — 

Arabia  vexhinensU,  'A.  Seopoliana,  'Cardamiru  tri/olia,  Braya 
alpina,  CccKUaria  brevuaulis,  Silent pumilic,  S.  e'pejtrit,  Dianthut 
alpinut,  'Qmula  lerieta,  itedieago  Pironet,  'Potent  ilia  Clutiana, 
Scxxifraga  Burteriana,  S.  tenella,  *S.  petrera,  'S.  nieracifolia, 
'  Hacxruttia  Bpipaeti*,  A  it  rant  in  eamiolua,  Uladnikia  galactnsit, 
Antkrmii  alpina,  Achillea  Clutiana,  'Senecio  abrotani/olim,  Cm- 
laurta  alpina,  C.  ruptttrit,  ' Sautturea pygmaa,  Phyteuma  eomotum, 
Campanula  pull*,  C.  alpina,  C.  mortttiana,  C.  Zoytii,  Rhododen- 
dron chamacutui,  Otntiana  imbricata,  *0.  frigid*,  0.  Prihlichii, 
'Primula  minima,  P.  glutinota,  Androtac*  Hautmanni,  Padtrota 
Bernardo,  P.  Agtria,  Wul/tnia  cannthiaea,  Sctleria  tphezrexephala, 
and  S,  microoephala. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  central  and  highest  part 
of  the  Alpine  chain,  including  the  Pennine  and  Bernese 
groups,  the  Le pontine  Alps,  and  those  of  .North  Switzer- 
land, produce  scarcely  a  well-marked  species— with  the 
doubtful  exceptions  of  Rumex  nivalis  and  of  PoUntilla 
grammoprtala,  which  is  confined  to  a  small  district  south 
east  of  Monte  Rosa— that  does  not  spread  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  chain. 

The  phenomena  of  glaciers  have  been  chiefly  studied  in 
the  Alps,  but  they  are  not  especially  characteristic  of  the 
mountains  of  central  Europe.  The  investigation  of  their 
origin  and  structure,  and  the  laws  of  their  motion,  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  physical  philosopher,  and  are 
discussed  elsewhere.    See  Glaciers. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  Alps  is  a  subject  that  has 
occupied  the  labours  of  many  eminent  men  of  science, 
especially  during  the  last  thirty  years,  yet  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  it  will  continue  to  offer  new  problems  to  the 
researches  of  at  least  another  generation.  There  is  scarcely 
a  single  difficult  question  regarding  the  nature  and  mode 
of  deposition  of  the  strata  that  make  up  the  earth's  crust, 
the  mode  of  elevation  of  mountain  chains,  tho  causes  of 
the  formation  of  valleys  and  lake  basins,  the  action  of 
meteoric  forces,  of  rivers  and  ice-streams,  that  must  not  be 
decided  before  we  can  give  a  rational  account  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Alps.  Along  with  these,  and  scarcely  less  im- 
portant, is  the  study  of  the  various  agencies  involved  in 
the  phenomena  of  metamorphism,  and  that  of  the  part 
played  by  volcanic  action  in  some  parts  of  the  chain.  The 
study  of  the  organic  remains  embedded  in  the  rocks  is  not 
so  constantly  the  duty  of  the  geologist  in  the  Alps  as  It  is 


in  most  other  mountain  districts ;  but  of  late  years  this  has 
been  actively  pursued,  and  has  tended  to  clear  up  many 
difficulties,  whilo  much  room  is  left  for  further  investiga- 
tion. The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Geology,  and, 
with  reference  to  detailed  information  a»  to  tho  structure 
of  the  Alps,  to  the  list  of  works  on  alpino  geology  given 
below. 

The  Bomber  of  publication*  relating  to  the  Alps  has  been  so 
largely  increased  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  a  bare 
catalogue  would  fill  a  considerable  apace.  The  majority  of  these 
are  of  a  narrative  and  descriptive  character,  and  do  not  add  much 
to  oar  knowledge  of  the  Alps,  either  topograptucslly  or  scientifically. 
It  will  suffice  to  give  here  •  brief  list  of  the  chief  works  that  may 
(airly  be  considered  to  have  achieved  that  object.  Works  of  exclu. 
lively  scientific  character,  especially  those  relating  to  Alpine  geology, 
are  separately  enumerated. 

Scheuchzer  (J.  J.),  Itinera  Alpina,  Leyden,  1729.  G  miner,  Die 
EUgeblrge  dee  Schweizerlandes,  Bern,  1760.  Saussnre  (H.  B.  de), 
Voyages  dani  lee  Alpe*,  NeuchatcL,  1809-8.  Hugi  (J.  J.),  Netar- 
hutoriache  Arpenieise,  Suluthuru,  1890.  Agassis  (L),  Etudes  inr 
lea  Glaciers,  Neuchitel.  1840  ;  Systeme  Glacaire,  ou  NoaveP.es 
Etudes,  kc,  Paris,  1847.  Forbes  (J.  D.),  Travel*  through  the 
Alps  of  8»voy,  kc,  Edinburgh,  1848.  Desor  (E.),  Excursions  ct 
Bejours  dans  lea  Glacier*  et  les  Haute*  Region*  de*  Alpe*  ;  S  series, 
Neuchttel,  1844-6.  Salouo  (A.  di),  Le  Alpi  checingono  1'lUlia, 
1="-  Parte,  Torino,  1845.  Schlagintweit  (H.  and  A.),  Unterau- 
chnngea  ttber  die  Physioalische  Geographie  die  Alpen ;  8  series, 
Leipzig,  1850-4.  Tyndall  (J.),  The  Glacier*  of  the  Alps,  London, 
1800.  Berlepsch  IH.  A.),  Die  Alpen  in  Nstur-  und  Lobensbildem 
dargestellt,  Leipzig,  1881.  Browne  (He v.  O.  f.\  Ice-caves 
of  France  and  Switzerland,  London,  1865.  Morell,  Scientific 
Guide  to  Switzerland,  London,  1868.  8onklar  (Karl  von),  Die 
Oetzthalcr  Gebirgsgruppe,  <c,  Gothe,  I860  ;  Die  Gebirgigru ppe 
der  Uohen  Tauem,  *c,  Wieu,  1868.  Schaubach  Die  DeuUthe 
Alpen;  2d  edition,  Jena,  1865-71.  Bonney  (Rev.  T.  G.l,  The 
Alpine  Regions  of  Switzerland  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
Cambridge  and  London,*  1868.  Ball  (J.),  The  Alpine  Guide  ;  new 
edition,  in  ten  parts,  London,  1878.  Considerable  addition*  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Alp*  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  periodical  publi- 
cation* of  the  English,  Swiss,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  German  Al  pine 
Clubs;  and  also  in  papers  that  have  appeared  in  Fetcrmanns 
Qeograpkitdu  UiUheilungtn. 

No  general  ecological  work*  of  a  purely  scientific  character  relat- 
ing exclusively  to  the  fauna  of  the  Alp*  can  be  quoted ;  but  much 
valuable  information,  conveyed  in  a  popular  form,  will  be  found  in 
Tschodi's  Thierloben  der  Alpen  well,  of  which  translations  have 
appeared  in  English  and  French.  The  want  of  a  compact  work 
containing  description*  of  all  the  plant*  of  the  Alpe  ha*  been  much 
felt  by  botanists.  Those  of  Switzerland  and  the  Eastern  Alps  are 
included  in  Koch'*  Synopsis  Floras  Germanics*  et  Helvetic**,  a 
work  of  high  authority,  written  in  Latin ;  bat  it  does  not  compre- 
hend the  species  peculiar  to  Piedmont  and  the  Western  Alps.  An 
illustrated  work,  Vy  J.  C.  Weber,  Die  Almnpnanzen  Deutschlanda 
und  der  Schweiz,  msy  also  be  recommended.  Of  numerous  books 
and  memoir*  connected  with  the  geology  of  the  Alps,  the  following 
deserve  special  mention  :—L.  von  Buch,  Geologische  Beobachtung- 
en  anf  Reisen,  1802.  Sir  R.  I.  Uurchison,  On  the  Geological 
Structure  of  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the  Carpathians,  Quart. 
Journal  Geol.  Soc  of  London,  voL  v. ;  a  translation  of  this  im- 
portant memoir  into  Italian,  with  an  appendix,  by  P.  Savi  and 
0.  Weneghini,  Florence,  1851.  Sedgwick  and  Murchlson,  On  the 
Geology  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  Trans.  GeoL  Soc  Lond.  1832.    J.  de 


Lombsxdi*.  1857.  C,  Lory.  Description  Geologique  du  Dauphine, 
1860.  G umbel,  Geologic  dee  Konigreich*  Bavern,  1861.  O.  Hear, 
Die  Grwelt  der  Schweiz,  Zurich,  1865.  E.  Desor,  Der  Gebirgibau 
der  Alpen,  kc,  Wiesbaden,  1865.  A.  Favre,  Recherche*  Geo- 
logique* dsns  lee  Parties  de  la  Savoie,  4c. ;  Voisines  du  Mont  Blanc, 
Geneve,  1867.  L  Riitimeyer,  Ueber  Thai-  und  Seebilding,  Basel, 
1869.  A  copious  collection  of  facts  and  observations  bearing  on 
the  physics  and  recent  geology  of  the  Alps  will  be  found  in  s  work 
by  M.  Dolifuas- Ausset,  Jlateriaux  pour  1' Etude  des  Glaciers,  of 
which  nine  volumes  have  appeared.  Many  important  contributions 
to  Alpine  geology  are  scattered  through  the  Proceedings  of  sdentifio 
societies.  The  Bullet  in  of  the  French  Geological  Society  contains 
valuable  papers  by  Collegno,  Dausee,  Grea,  Huber,  MortiUet, 
Omboni,  Roxet,  ana  others.  The  geology  of  the  Austrian  Alps  is 
illustrated  by  numerous  paper*  in  the  Jahrbuch  der  k.  k.  Rekhsan- 
rs  of  A.  Sismonda  and  &  Gastaldi,  in  the 


Memorie  dell*  R  Academis  di  Torino, 
the 
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pspers  thst  have  appeared  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Magazine  daring  the  but  thirty  yean.  The  important 
memoir*  of  Professor  Tyndell  were  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transaction*  for  1857,  1868,  and  1859  ;  and  those  of  the  Ute  Mr 
Hopkins  in  the  Transact  urns  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society, 
toL  viii.  Various  contributions  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  views 
first  set  forth  by  the  late  Principal  Forbes  In  his  Travels  through 
the  Alps  were  published  in  •  collected  form  by  Messrs  Black,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1859. 

With  the  exception  of  special  maps  of  small  districts,  the  only 
maps  of  the  Alps  founded  on  actual  surrey  are  those  which  hare 
been  published  under  the  authority  of  the  government*  whose 
territory  is  concerned.  Among  these  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
federal  map  of  Switzerland,  executed  under  the  direction  of  General 
Dufour,  on  the  scale  mYrsi  in  25  sheets.  Considering  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task,  this  is  nxmirpaswd  both  for  accuracy  and  skill  in 
execution.  The  Austrian  War  Office  has  brought  out,  during  the 
last  sixty  years,  a  aeries  of  maps,  executed  on  a  large  scale,  of  the 
several  states  of  the  empire.  These  are  of  rery  unequal  merit 
That  of  the  kingdom  of  Venetian  L«mbardy.  in  43  sheets,  on  the 
scale  of  ttttii  has  considerable  merit,  but  falls  short  of  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Swiss  map.  A  new  map  of  Tyrol  is  in  preparation,  and 
will  doubtless  sustain  the  reputation  of  Austrian  cartographers. 
The  general  map  of  Piedmont,  in  91  sheets,  on  the  scale  t-s-trvi  hi 
t  as  regards  the  inhabited  districts,  but  quite 
regards  the  higher  region.    Until  lately  there 


map  of  the  Alpine  prorincee  of  France.  Tss 
general  map  of  F re  ice,  on  the  scale  TrvVr.  has  of  late  yean  beat 
extended  to  the  greater  part  of  Dauphin  e,  and  will  before  long  uvchvii 
the  newly -acquired  departments  of  Saroy  and  Nice.  The  porta* 
already  published  is  quite  on  a  lerel  with  modem  requirements  sad 
reflect*  credit  on  the  French  war  department.  The  only  tolerable 
map  that  includes  the  entire  chain  of  the  Alps  b  that  compiled  bj 
J.  O.  Mayr.  It  is  on  a  small  scale  (vrrVrA  ,n<*  ij  r;:  1  '*"'*  ':  !r- 
eerious  errors.  A  map  published  by  Won,  in  48  sheets,  on  a  seals 
vrsHn*  entitled  "Atlas  Ton  Sudwest  Deutschland  and  dem  Alpen 
Isnde,"  is  rery  unsatisfactory.  Scheda's  general  map  of  the  Ae> 
trian  Empire  and  adjoining  territories,  in  20  sheets,  is  an  excellent 
compilation.  It  includes  the  Alps  as  far  west  sa  Monte  Boa 
and  the  lake  of  Than,  bat  the  scale  (rrsVn)  hi  inconvenient!; 
amalL 

Of  geological  maps  including  any  considerable  portion  of  tia 
Alps  the  foliow.ng  deserve  to  be  specified  :- 

Farm  (A. ).  Carte  Oeologiqne  des  Parties  de  la  Sevoie,  kc,  Yoisu*. 
du  Mont  Blanc  G umbel,  Geognostische  Karte  des  Konigreicbs 
Bayern.  Haner  (F.  Ton),  Geologische  Uehersichtskarto  der  Oester 
rtichischen  Monarchie  ;  sheets  6  and  8  include  the  Austrian  Alps 
Lory  (C),  Carte  Oeologiqne  du  Dauphine.  Morlot,  UebersichtJ- 
karte  der  Nordostlichen  Alpen.  Bismonda  (A.),  Carta  Geologict 
di  Sevoja,  Piemonte,  e  Liguria.  Societe  Gcologique  de  France, 
Carte  Oeologiqne  de  la  Sevoie.  Btuder  (B.)  a.  Esther  t.  d.  lints, 
Carte  Giologique  de  la  Suisse.  fkVBj 


ALPTJJ ARRAS,  or  Alputakas,  a  mountainous  district 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  lying 
between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Sierras  Lugar  and 
Coutravieew,  and  consisting  principally  of  valleys,  which 
descend  at  right  angles  from  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
These  valleys  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  in 
Spain.  They  contain  a  rich  abundance  of  fruit  trees, 
especially  vines,  oranges,  lemons,  and  figs,  and  in  some 
parts  present  scenes  of  almost  Alpine  grandeur.  The 
inhabitants  are  the  descendants  of  the  Moors,  who  vainly 
nought  to  preserve  the  last  relics  of  their  independence  in 
their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  many  of  the  names  of  places 
in  the  district  are  of  Moorish  origin.  The  principal 
villages  are  Lanjaron,  Orgiba,  Traveler,  and  Ugijar,  all 
situated  at  a  considerable  elevation — the  highest,  Trevelez, 
being  5S3S  feet  above  the  sea— and  containing  from  1500 
to  4000  inhabitants. 

ALREDUS,  Alcred,  or  Alubkdcs,  of  Beverley,  one 
of  the  earliest  English  historians,  was  bom  at  Beverley, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  but 
little  is  known  with  certainty  of  his  life.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  ho  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  canons  and  treasurer  of  the  church  of 
St  John's  at  Beverley.  We  learn  from  a  note  in  Bishop 
Tanner's  Bibliotheea  Brit.-Hib.  that,  for  the  sake  of  im- 
provement, he  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  and  at 
Rome  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Cardinal  Othoboni. 
He  died  in  the  year  1128  or  1129.  His  chief  work, 
entitled  Annalet  tit*  Historia  de  gta.-  Begum  Britanniar, 
was  edited  by  Thomas  Hearne  from  a  manuscript  belonging 
to  Thomas  Rawlinson,  and  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1716.  It  contains  an  outline  of  the  history  of  England 
from  Brutus  to  Henry  L,  written  in  elegant  Latin,  and 
with  remarkable  accuracy  as  to  facta  and  dates,  though,  of 
course,  much  of  the  earlier  portion  is  fabulous.  A  manu- 
script entitled  Libertate*  EccUsus  S.  Johannis  de  Btvtrla, 
in  the  Cottonian  library,  is  also  ascribed  to  him,  but  on 
doubtful  authority.  It  is  a  collection  of  records  relative  to 
the  church  of  Beverley,  translated  from  the  Saxon. 

ALRESFORD  (Niw),  a  market  town  in  Hampshire,  so 
named  from  a  ford  on  the  river  Arle,  a  tributary  of  the 
Itchin,  on  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  58  miles  distant  from 
London  and  7  from  Winchester.  It  suffered  severely  from 
a  series  of  conflagrations,  and  partly  on  this  account  and 
from  the  decline  of  a  small  manufacture  of  linseys,  it  is  now 
a  place  of  little  importance.    Alresford  House,  the  seat  of 


the  Rodney  family,  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  naval 
hero  of  that  name  was  interred  in  New  Alresford  church 
in  1792.  Miss  Mitford  was  a  native  of  Alresford.  Alres- 
ford is  a  station  on  the  L  and  S.-W.  Railway, 
of  the  parish  of  New  Alresford  (1871),  1623. 

ALSACE  (Germ.  Blsau),  a  former  province  of  France, 
divided  after  the  Revolution  into  the  departments  of 
Haut  Rhin  and  Bas  Rhin,  and  incorporated  since  the  war 
of  1870  with  the  German  empire.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Rhine  palatinate,  on  the  east  by  the  Rhine, 
on  the  south  by  Switzerland,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Yosgcs  Mountains ;  and  it  comprises  an  area  of  3344 
English  square  miles.  The  district  possesses  many  natural 
attractions,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  central  Europe. 
There  are  several  ranges  of  hills,  but  no  point  within  the 
province  attains  a  g.eat  elevation.  The  only  river  of 
importance  is  the  111,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine  after  s 
course  of  more  than  100  miles,  and  is  navigable  below 
Colmar.  The  hills  are  generally  richly  wooded,  chiefly 
with  fir,  beech,  and  oak.  The  agricultural  products  are 
com,  flax,  tobacco,  grapes,  and  various  other  fruits.  The 
country  has  a  great  wealth  of  minerals,  silver  having  been 
found,  and  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  rock-salt  being 
wrought  with  profit.  There  are  considerable  manufactures, 
chiefly  of  cotton  and  linen.  The  chief  towns  are  Muhl- 
hausen  and  Colmar  in  the  upper  district,  and  Strasburg 
in  the  lower.  The  province  is  traversed  from  east  to  west 
by  the  railway  from  Strasburg  to  Nancy,  and  the  mainline 
north  i 


From  a  very  early  period  and  for  many  ages  Alsace  has  been  a 
disputed  territory,  ana  has  suffered  in  the  contentions  of  rival  races. 
It  formed  part  of  ancient  Gaul,  and  was  therefore  included  in  the 
Roman  empire.  The  Romans  held  it  nearly  five  hundred  years, 
and  on  the  dissolution  of  their  power  it  passed  under  the  sway  of 
the  Franks  and  of  the  early  French  monarchs,  by  whom  it  wet 
governed  until  the  time  of  Otho  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  whs 
reigned  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century.  It  was  at  that 
period  that  Alsace  became  German  :  its  original  population  of  Celtic 
tribes,  which  had  been  first  Romanised  and  then  further  qualified 
by  a  Frankiah  element,  was  now  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  by  s 
purely  Teutonic  stock.  By  Otho  II.  the  province  was  erected  into 
a  lendgraviate,  and  ft  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  which  succeeded  in  1273  to  the  imperial  dignity 
of  Germany.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  1648,  when  a 
large  part  of  Alsace  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Monster. 
In  the  war  which  preceded  this  peace  (generally  known  as  the 
Thirty  Years'  War)  Alsace  had  been  so  terribly  devastated  by  the 
French  that  the  German  emperor  bond  himself  unable  to  bold  it. 
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lee*,  was  »tt  nnruHiveted.  In  the  niteonent  war  bttween  France 
■ad  the  empire  of  Germany,  arising  oat  of  tin- attempt  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  eeira  Holland,  that  put  of  Alsace  which  remained  to  Qettnsny 
m  g^ju  overrun  by  too  French.  Although  thia  war  ml  termi- 
nated in  1678  by  the  treaty  of  Nlmeguen,  the  French  monarch  waa 
desirous  of  incorporating  a  •till  larger  amount  of  Rhine  territory  ; 
and  accordingly,  in  1680  ha  laid  claim  to  a  number  of  territories, 
belonging  to  princes  of  the  empire,  which  be  alleged  had  been  dis- 
membered from  Alsace.  It  waa  ordered  that  theae  territoriea  mould, 
be  at  once  reatored  to  that  province  under  the  crown  of  France,  «nc 
eeveral  independent  sovereigns  were  cited  to  appear  before  two 
chambers  of  inquiry  which  Louis  had  eaUbliahed  at  Briaaac  and 
Metx.  The  princes  appealed  to  the  Oerman  emperor  and  to  the 
Diet ;  but  the  previous  wan  had  ao  exhausted  the  power  of  the 
former  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  resist  the  aggression.  In 
1681  the  French  troops  under  Louvols  eelxed  Btrasburg,  aided  by 
the  traarhtrv  of  the  bishop  anu  other  great  men  of  the  city.  A 
further  war  broke  out,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Ratiabon  is  1684, 
ritraaburg  waa  secured  to  France.  Again  the  war  waa  renewed  In 
1688,  and  continued  for  nine  years,  when,  at  the  peace  of  Rye  wick, 
iu  1697,  another  considerable  portion  of  Alsace  was  ceded  to  France 
Some  remaining  territoriea  of  small  extent  were  acquired  by  the 
French  after  the  revolution  of  1789. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  sketch  that  Alsace  waa 
originally  French,  that  it  than  became  German,  and  then  French 
•gain.  From  the  middle  ot  the  tenth  century,  however,  the  popu- 
lation has  in  the  main  bean  Teutonic  ;  and  the  French  conquests  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  while  modifying  thia  element,  still  left  it 
predominant  The  people  continued  to  use  German  as  their  native 
tongue,  though  the  educated  classes  also  spoke  French.  Pro- 
tntantiam  was  professed  by  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
in  many  respects  their  characteristics  identified  them  rather  with 
the  race  to  the  east  than  that  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine.  In  process 
of  tune,  however,  they  considered  ^hemselves  ^Vnch,  and  lost  all 

Alsace  suffered  a  good  deal  in  the  war  of  1870-71. 
The  earlier  battles  of  the  campaign  were  fought  there ; 
Strasburg  and  other  of  its  fortified  towns  were  besieged 
and  taken ;  and  its  people  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
very  severe  exactions.  The  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  as  well  as  that  of  Lorraine,  was 
assumed  by  the  Qermans  as  soon  as  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  those  parts  of  France,  which  was  very  shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  Alsatian  rail- 
ways were  reorganised  and  provided  with  a  staff  of  German 
officials.  Oerman  stamps  were  introduced  from  Berlin  ; 
the  occupied  towns  were  garrisoned  by  the  Landwehr ;  and 
requisitions  on  a  large  ncalo  were  demanded,  and  paid  for 
in  cheques  which,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  were  to  be 
honoured  by  whichever  side  should  stand  in  the  unpleasant 
position  of  the  conquered.  The  people,  notwithstanding 
their  German  origin,  showed  a  very  strong  feeling  against 
the  invaders,  and  in  no  part  of  France  was  the  enemy 
resisted  with  greater  stubbornness.  It  was  evident  from 
an  early  period  of  the  war,  however,  that  Prussia  was 
resolved  to  reannex  Alsace  to  German  territory.  When  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  came  to  be  discussed  at  Versailles  in 
February  1871,  the  cession  of  Alsace,  together  with  what 
is  called  German  Lorraine,  was  one  of  the  earliest  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  Count  Bismarck  and  accepted  by  M. 
Thiers.  This  sacrifice  of  territory  was  afterwards  ratified 
by  the  National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux,  though  not  without 
a  protest  from  the  representatives  of  the  departments  about 
to  be  given  up ;  and  thus  Alsace  once  more  became  German. 
By  the  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  Alsace  and  German 
Lorraine,  introduced  into  the  German  Parliament  in  May 
1871,  tt  was  provided  that  the  sole  and  supreme  control  of 
the  two  provinces  should  be  vested  in  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  Federal  Council  until  January  1st,  1873, 
when  the  constitution  of  the  German  empire  was  to  be 
established.  Bismarck  admitted  the  aversion  of  the  popu- 
lace to  Prussian  rule,  but  said  that  everything  would  be 
done  to  conciliate  the  people  This  policy  appears  really 
to  have  been  carried  out,  and  it  was  not  long  in  bearing 
fruit  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  districts, 
however,  still  dung  to  the  old  connection,  and  on  the  30th 


of  September  1872 — the  day  by  which  the  people  were 
required  to  determine  whether  they  would  consider  them- 
selves German  subjects  and  remain,  or  French  subjects  and 
transfer  their  domicile  to  France— 45,000  elected  to  be 
still  French,  and  sorrowfully  took  their  departure.  The 
Get  mar.  system  of  compulsory  education  of  every  child 
abovt,  the  age  of  six  was  introduced  directly  after  the 
annexnion.  The  population  in  1871  amounted  to  upwards 
of  1,060,000. 

ALSEN,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  situated  off  the  coast 
of  Schleawig,  in  the  Little  Belt  It  formerly  belonged  to 
Denmark,  but,  as  a  result  of  the  Danish  war  of  1864,  waa 
incorporated  with  Germany.  Its  area  is  105  square  miles ; 
the  length  nearly  20,  and  the  breadth  from  3  to  12  miles. 
Tho  island  is  fertile,  richly  wooded,  and  yields  grain  and 
fruit  Sonderburg,  the  capital,  a  town  of  5475  inhabitants, 
with  a  good  harbour  and  a  considerable  trade,  is  situated 
on  the  narrow  channel  that  separates  Alaen  from  the 
mainland    Population,  22,500. 

ALSOP,  Vincent,  a  celebrated  Nonconformist  divine, 
was  educated  in  St  John's  College,  Cambridge  He  received 
'  -aeon's  orders  from  a  bishop,  whereupon  he  settled  as 
assistant^master  in  the  free  school  of  Oakham,  Rutland. 
He  was  recovered  from  indifferent  associates  here  by  a  very 
worthy  minister,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  King.  Subsequently 
he  married  Mr  King's  daughter,  and  "  becoming  a  convert 
to  his  principles,  received  ordination  in  the  Presbyterian 
way,  not  being  satisfied  with  that  which  ho  had  from  the 
bishop.  ■  He  was  presented  to  the  living  of  WUby  iu 
Northamptonshire ;  but  waa  thence  ejected  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  in  1662.  After  his  •  ejection  he  preached 
privately  at  Oakham  and  Wellingborough,  sharing  tho 
common  pains  and  penalties  of  Nonconformists — e.g.,  he 
was  imprisoned  six  months  for  praying  with  a  sick  person, 
A  book  against  Sherlock,  called  Aniuozso  (after  Socinus), 
written  in  the  vein  of  Andrew  Marvell's  Rehearsal  Trans- 
prosed,  procured  him  much  celebrity  as  a  wit.  Dr  Robert 
South,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  Nonconformists,  publicly  pronounced 
that  Abop  had  the  advantage  of  Sherlock  in  every  way. 
Besides  fame,  Antisono  procured  for  its  author  an  invita- 
tion to  succeed  the  venerable  Mr  Cawton  in  Westminster. 
He  accepted  the  call,  and  drew  great  multitudes  to  his 
chapeL  The  other  books  he  published  showed  a  fecundity 
of  wit,  a  playful  strength  of  reasoning,  and  a  provoking 
indomitableness  of  raillery.  Even  with  Dr  Goodman  and 
Dr  Stillingfleet  for  antagonists,  he  more  than  held  hie 
own.  His  Mischief  of  Imposition*  in  answer  to  the  letter's 
Mischief  of  Separation,  and  Melius  Inquirendum  in  answer 
to  the  former's  Compassionate  Inquiry,  remain  historical 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  Nonconformity.  Later  on, 
from  the  entanglements  of  a  son  in  alleged  treasonable 
practices,  he  had  to  sue  for  and  obtained  pardon  from 
King  James  IL  This  seems  to  have  given  a  somewhat 
diplomatic  character  to  his  closing  years,  inasmuch  as, 
while  remaining  a  Nonconformist,  he  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  proposed  pohtical -ecclesiastical  compromises.  He 
died  May  8,  1703.  (a.  b.  g.) 

ALSTED,  J  oh  a  s  n  Hxixrich,  a  German  Protestant 
divine,  and  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  the 
17th  century,  was  born  in  1588.  He  was  some  time  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  divinity  at  Herborn,  in  the  county 
of  Nassau,  and  afterwards  at  Weissenburg  in  Transylvania, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1638.  His  Encyclo- 
paedia, the  most  considerable  of  the  earlier  works  of  that 
class,  was  long  held  in  very  high  estimation.  It  waa  pub- 
lished in  1630,  in  two  large  folio  volumes,  the  whole 
haying  been  composed  by  himself.  His  Thesaurus  Chrono- 
logies has  gone  through  several  editions.  He  published 
I  in  1627  a  treatise,  Dt  MUle  Anxis,  in  which  ha  asserted 
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that  the  reign  of  the  sain  is  on  earth  was  to  begin  in 

1694. 

ALSTON,  Charlxs,  M.D.,  a  botanical  and  medical 
writer,  wu  born  in  the  west  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1683. 
He  began  hia  studies  at  the  university  of  Glasgow ;  and  on 
the  death  of  hie  father,  prosecuted  them  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton.  After  studying  at  Ley- 
den  under  Boerhaave,  along  with  Alexander  Monro  (1716— 
19),  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  shared  with  Monro, 
Rutherford,  Sinclair,  and  Plummer,  the  honour  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  renowned  school  of  medicine  there. 
He  lectured  on  botany  and  materia  medica  with  increasing 
reputation  till  his  death  in  November  1760.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  ability,  and  an  assiduous  student  of  science. 
His  most  valuable  work  is  his  Lecture*  on  Materia  Medico, 
2  vols.,  1770. 

ALSTROEMER,  Jonas,  a  Swedish  industrial  reformer, 
waa  born  at  Alingsaes,  in  West  Gothland,  on  the  7th  Jan. 
1685.  He  left  his  native  Tillage  at  an  early  age,  and  in 
1707  became  clerk  to  Alberg,  a  merchant  of  Stockholm, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  London.  After  carrying  on 
business  for  three  years,  Alberg  failed,  and  Alstrom  (as 
the  clerk  then  called  himself)  engaged  in  the  business  of 
shipbroker  on  his  own  account,  which  eventually  proved 
very  successful.  After  travelling  for  several  years  on  the 
Continent,  he  was  seixed  with  the  patriotic  desire  to  trans- 
plant to  hia  native  country  some  of  the  industries  he  had 
seen  nourishing  in  Britain.  He  accordingly  returned  to 
Alingsaes,  and  in  1724  established  a  woollen  factory  in  the 
village,  which  after  preliminary  difficulties  was  completely 
successful  He  next  established  a  sugar  refinery  at  Gothen- 
burg ;  introduced  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes  and  of  plants  suitable  for  dyeing ;  and  directed 
attention  to  improved  methods  in  shipbuilding,  tanning, 
and  the  manufacture  of  cutlery.  But  his  most  successful 
undertaking  was  the  importation  of  sheep  from  England, 
Spain,  and  Angora.  In  return  for  his  services  he  received 
many  marks  of  distinction.  He  was  created  (17481  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  North  Star ;  and  a  few  years  later  re- 
ceived letters  of  nobility,  with  permission  to  change  his 
name  to  Alstromer.  He  died  June  2, 1761,  leaving  several 
works  on  practical  industrial  subjects  A  statue  was  erected 
to'  his  honour  in  the  exchange  at  Stockholm.  One  of  his 
sons,  Claa  (ie.,  Claude),  was  a  naturalist  of  considerable 
emmeooe. 

ALT,  or  Aldta,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  which, 
rising  in  the  eastern  Carpathian  mountains,  flows  through 
Transylvania  and  Wallashia,  entering  the  latter  by  the 
pass  of  Rothenthurm,  and  joins  the  Danube  opposite 
Nicopoli,  after  a  course  of  more  than  300  miles. 

ALTAI  MOUNTAINS,  a  group  of  mountains  in  central 
Asia,  separating  the  table-lands  of  Mongolia  from  Siberia. 
The  irregular  chains  of  which  the  group  consists  extend 
from  85*  to  103'  E.  long.,  and  from  48'  to  34*  N.  lat 
The  great  Siberian  rivers,  the  Obi,  Irtish,  and  Yenesei, 
take  their  rise  in  these  mountains,  which  are  said  to  abound 
in  scenes  of  picturesque  beauty.  The  highest  summits 
exceed  1 2,000  feet.  The  range  is  rich  in  mineral  produc- 
tions, particularly  silver,  copper,  and  iron.  See  Asia,  and 
Geography,  Physical. 

ALTAMURA,  a  cathedral  town  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
province  of  Terra  di  Ban,  28  miles  S. W.  of  Ban.  It  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  country,  which  produces  wine  and  oil, 
and  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lupatia, 
Population,  17,365. 

ALTAR,  in  Clausal  Antiquity,  was  a  solid  base  or 
pedestal  on  which  supplication  was  mode  and  sacrifice 
offered  to  the  gods  and  deified  heroes.  According  to  this 
difference  in  the  service  for  which  they  were  employed, 
altars  fell  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  one,  .mailer  and 


lower  so  that  the  suppliant  could  kneel  upon  it,  stool 
inside  temples,  in  front  of  the  sacred  image ;  while  tht 
other,  destined  for  burnt  sacrifice,  was  placed  in  the  opes 
air,  and,  if  connected  with  a  temple,  in  front  of  the  entrance 
Possibly  altars  of  the  former  class  were  substitutes  for,  sad 
rendered  the  same  service  in  historical  times  as,  in  an  early 
age,  the  base  of  the  sacred  image  within  a  temple.  Is 
this  case  the  altar  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  on  which  Neopto- 
lemus  is  frequently  represented  on  the  Greek  vases  at 
taking  refuge  from  Orestes,  might  be  regarded  as  the 
pedestal  of  an  invisible  image  of  the 
god,  and  as  fulfilling  the  same  function 
as  did  the  base  of  the  actual  image  of 
Minerva  in  Troy,  towards  which  Cas- 
sandra fled  from  Ajax.    The  other  class 
of  altars,  called  finftoi  by  the  Greeks  and 
altaria  by  the  Romans,  appear  to  have 
originated  in  such  temporary  construc- 
tions as  heaps  of  earth,  turf,  or  stone, 
made  as  occasion  offered  for  kindling 
a  fire  for  sacrifice.    The  next  step  was 
to  allow  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  victims  sacrificed 
to  accumulate,  and  upon  this  to  kindle  new  fires.  'Altars 
so  raised  were  viewed  with  particular  sanctity,  the  most 
remarkable  recorded  instances  of  them  being  the  alter* 
of  Juno  at  Samoa  and  at  Olympia  (Pauaaniaa,  v.  14,  I; 
v.  15,  6),  of  Apollo  at  Thebes  (Pauaaniaa,  is.  11,  5X  and 
of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.    The  last-mentioned  stood  on  s 
platform  (rpo6W«)  measuring  125  feet  in  circumference, 
and  led  up  to  by  steps,  the  altar  itself  being  22  feet  high. 
Women  were  excluded  from  the  platform.    Where  heca- 
tombs wero  sacrificed,  the  irpooWn  necessarily  assumed 
colossal  proportions,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  altar  at  Parioo, 
where  it  measured  on  each  aide  600  feet.     The  altar 
of  Apollo  at  Deles  (6  Ktpdrwt  /3«yto;)  was  made  of 
the  horns  of  deer  believed  to  have  been  slain  by  Diana ; 
while  at  Miletus  was  an  altar  composed  of  the  blood  of 
victims  sacrificed.   The  altar  used  at  the  festival  in  honour 
of  D  axial  us  on  Mount  Cithaerou  was  of  wood,  and  ws* 
consumed  along  with  the  sacrifice  (Pauaaniaa,  is.  3,  2) 
Others,  of  bronze,  are  mentioned;  but  while  these  were 
exceptional,  the  usual  material  of  an  altar  was  marble, 
and  ita  form,  both  among  the  Greeks  and 
square  or  round  i  polygo- 
nal altars,  of  which  ex- 
amples still  exist,  being 
exceptions    When  sculp- 
tured   decorations  were 
added     they  frequently 
took  the  form  of  imita- 
tions of  the  actual  festoons 
with  which  it  was  usual  to 
ornament  altars,  or  of  sym- 
bols, such  aa  crania  and 
horns  of  oxen,  referring 
to  the  victims  sacrificed. 
As   a  ruk,   the  altars 
which  existed  apart  from 
temples  bore  the  name 
of  the  person  by  whom 
they  were  dedicated,  and 
the  names  of  the  deities  in 
not  the  name,  some  obvious  representation  of  the  deity. 
Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  figures  of  the  Muses  on  an  altar 
to  them  in  the  British  Museum.    An  altar  was  retained  for 
the  service  of  one  particular  god,  except  where,  through  local 
tradition,  two  or  more  deities  had  become  intimately  asso- 
ciated, as  in  the  case  of  the  altar  at  Olympia  to  Diana  and 
Alpheus  jointly,  or  that  of  Neptune  and  Erechthens  in  tbs 
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rv/i/Soywx,  each  having  a  separate  part  of  the  altar,  if  we 
may  judge  from  that  at  the  Amphiareum  at  Oropos  (Pau- 
aanias,  L  34,  2).  Deities  of  an  inferior  order,  who  were 
conceived  aa  working  together — e.g.,  the  wind  gods— had 
an  altar  in  common.  In  the  same  way,  the  "  unknown 
gods"  were  regarded  aa  a  unit,  and  had  in  Athens  and  at 
Olympia  one  altar  for  all  (Pausanias,  L  1,  4;  v.  14,  5; 
*»cte  of  Apostles,  xviL  18).  An  altar  to  all  the  gods  is 
mentioned  by  iEschylus  (SuppL  »,  225).  Among  the  excep- 
tional classes  of  altars  are  also  to  be  mentioned  those  on 
which  fire  could  not  be  kindled  (Aupot  aVvpot),  and  those 
which  were  kept  free  from  blood  (fietfioi  aW/xaxrot),  of 
which  in  both  respects  the  altar  of  Zeus  Hypatoa  at  Athens 
was  an  example.  The  Icrrla.  was  a  round  altar ;  the  Scr^apa, 
one  employed  apparently  for  sacrifice  to  inferior  deities  or 
heroes,  or  on  comparatively  unimportant  occasions,  aa  was 
also  the  ara  among  the  Remans ;  though  ara  is  sometimes 
used  with  the  same  signification  as  altart,  and  etymo- 
logically  would  have  the  same  meaning  if  it  is  correctly 
derived  from  <!..>>.  not  from  ardere;  while  altare  is  con- 
nected with  altus,  "  high" 

Egyptian  altars  were  monoliths,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone  at  >out  four  feet  in  height  Some  are  extant,  made  of 
granite,  others  of  green  basalt;  in  almost  every  case  they 
bear  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Babylon  there  was  an  altar  of  massive  gold.  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  and  Persian  altars  were  either  square  or  oblong. 

The  most  ancient  altars  of  which  any  record  has  been 
preserved  are  those  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  As  sacrifice 
implies  an  altar,  there  must  have  been  altars  for  those  of 
Cain  and  Abel ;  but  the  first  which  is  mentioned  is  that 
which  Noii'.  after  the  flood  "  builded  unto  Jehovah"  (Oen. 
viiL  20).  Tho  three  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
•re  repeatedly  said  to  have  built  an  altar  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan  in  which  they  sojourned  ;  and 
though  it  is  not  stated  expressly,  yet  it  may  be  inferred 
from  there  having  evidently  been  a  place  where  Abraham 
was  accustomed  to  "  stand  before  Jehovah"  (ibid.  xix.  27), 
that,  once  built,  it  remained  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  encampment  at  the  particular  place,  and  waa  frequently 
used  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing. 

But  the  most  remarkable  altar  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  is  that  which  Abraham  built  for  the  sacrifice  of 
his  son  Isaac,  from  which  we  glean  several  particulars 
relative  to  the  patriarchal  worship.  The  altar  was  evi- 
dently something  distinct  from  the  wood  by  whose  fire  the 
sacrifice  was  to  be  burnt,  for  Abraham  "  built  an  altar  and 
laid  the  wood  in  order,"  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Beersheha,  as  if  he  could  not  count  upon  finding  it  at 
the  place.  The  victim  also  was  bound,  laid  upon  the 
wood,  and  there  slain.  This  was  contrary  to  the  practice 
under  the  Levitical  dispensation,  when  the  fire  on  the  top 
of  the  altar  was  kept  continually  burning,  and  the  animal 
was  killed  before  being  carried  up  to  it;  but  it  is  pro- 
bably alluded  to  in  a  verse  of  the  Psalms,  which  has  given 
much  trouble  to  commentator*  who  have  tried  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law — "  Bind  the  sacrifice 
with  cords  unto  the  horns  of  the  altar  "  (Pa.  cxviii  27). 
To  this  simple  patriarchal  ritual  belong  also  the  rules 
about  the  construction  of  altare  given  to  the  Israelites 
shortly  after  they  left  Egypt  (Exod.  xx  24-26).  While 
sojourning  in  that  country  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
offered  any  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  till,  just  as  they  were 
leaving  it,  they  were  commanded  to  sacrifice  the  passover. 
(t  is  not  unlikely  that  they  might  havo  despised  the  simple 
altars  of  their  forefathers,  and  tried  to  imitate  those  which 
they  had  seen  in  Egypt,  as  they  so  soon  copied  their  lste 
in  a  still  graver  matter,  tho  making  a  supposed 
of  the  Deity.  They  were  therefore  ordered  to 
of  earth.    Stones  might  also  be  used, 


but  they  were  not  to  be  hewn,  nor  were  the  altars  to  be  so 
high  as  to  require  the  offerer  to  go  up  by  steps  to  arrange 
tho  sacrifices  upon  them. 

The  first  altar  that  is  mentioned  as  having  been  built 
after  these  directions  were  given,  was  the  one  for  the 
solemn  covenanting  sacrifice  between  Ood  and  the  Israelites 
(Ex.  xxiv.  4-6).  There  it  is  mentioned  that  Moses  "  builded 
an  altar  under  the  hill,  and  twelve  pillars,  according  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel"  It  a  being  under  the  hill 
may  havo  been  a  significant  protest  against  the  prevalent 
heAthen  error  of  localising  the  Deity  in  the  sky,  and  the 
twelve  pillars  or  rough  blocks  of  stone  appear  to  have  been 
a  principal  part  of  the  materials  used  in  constructing  it 
They  may  be  compared  with  the  "twelve  stones,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,"  with 
which  Elijah  built  his  altar  on  Carmel  (1  Kings  xviii.  31). 
We  seem  to  learn  from  these  examples  that  when  an  altar 
was  to  be  constructed  for  a  special  occasion,  it  was  fitting 
that  it  should  bear  a  symbolism  of  all  in  whose  name  the 
sacrifice  was  offered.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  precept 
about  making  altars  of  earth  or  of  unhewn  stones  was 
anterior  to  the  Levitical  ceremonial,  and  was  superseded 
by  it  After  the  sin  of  making  the  golden  calf,  the  whole 
ceremonial  of  the  worship  of  the  Israelites  was  altered. 
According  to  the  new  ritual,  two  different  altars  were 
required,  and  they  were  permanent  being  carried  about  in 
the  people's  wanderings,  and  replaced  by  others,  similar, 
but  larger  and  more  costly,  when  tho  ark  was  placed  in 
the  temple  on  Mount  Moriah. 

The  first  of  these  altars  was  that  for  burnt  oferingt. 
For  the  tabernacle  this  was  hollow,  made  of  boards  of 
shittim-wood,  covered  with  brass.  It  was  three  cubits  or 
about  five  feet  high,  and  five  cubits  or  eight  feet  square. 
It  had  a  horn  at  each  corner,  and  was  carried  about  by 
means  of  staves.  The  corresponding  altar  in  the  temple 
waa  of  greatly  larger  dimensions,  ten  cubits  or  about  1 8  feet 
high,  and  in  the  first  temple  20  cubits  square,  and  in  the 
second  24  cubits.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  is,  that  it  was 
32  cubits  (about  50  feet)  square  at  the  base,  contracting  to 
24  at  the  top,  by  several  ledges  round  it  at  different 
heights.  It  must  therefore  have  been  an  immense  struc- 
ture, and  though  called  "  an  altar  of  brass,"  was  probably 
built  of  stones,  and  merely  covered  with  plates  of  that 
metal  From  the  account  of  the  building  of  the  altar  in 
the  second  temple  giten  in  1  Mace  iv.  45-47,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  consisted  merely  of  a  mass  of  masonry  of 
the  proper  form.  Ezekiel,  in  his  vision  of  the  temple, 
gives  a  description  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  from 
which  we  learn  that  it  was  surrounded  by  several  ledges 
or  steps,  each  a  cubit  broad.  The  uppermost  of  these 
was  two  cubits  (about  3  feet)  below  the  top  of  the  altar, 
so  that,  standing  upon  it  the  priest  was  able  to  arrange 
the  sacrifice  upon  the  fire,  which  was  kept  always  burning, 
to  supply  it  with  fuel,  and  to  remove  the  ashes.  The 
lower  ledges  were  to  enable  him  to  sprinkle  the  blood  on 
the  aides  of  the  altar,  which  (according  to  the  Levitical 
ritual)  was  sometimes  to  be  done  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
altar,  and  sometimes  on  the  lower  part  The  lowest  step 
is  said  to  have  had  a  raised  ledge  on  the  outside,  by  which 
tho  blood  poured  upon  it  was  confined  till  it  ran  through 
a  hole  into  a  subterranean  pipe. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  about  the  Levitical 
altars  is  their  having  horns  ;  for  these  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  used  in  that  ritual,  yet  they  are  specially  ordered  to 
be  made,  not  only  in  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  but  also 
in  that  of  incense ;  and  on  certain  solemn  occasions  they 
were  sprinkled  with  blood,  as  if  they  were  not  mere  append- 
ages or  ornaments  of  the  altar,  but  had  a  special  signi- 
ficance of  their  own.  From  the  way  they  are  spoken  of  in 
the  book  of  Exodus,  we  see  that  they  must  then  " 
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veil  known,  and  it  might  almost  bo  thought  that  tney  wen 
retained  from  the  older  ritual,  according  to  which  they 
were  used  to  bind  the  victim  that  was  slain  upon  the  altar. 

The  second  temple  having  suffered  greatly  in  the  ware 
between  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  been  plundered 
by  the  Romans,  was  almost  rebuilt  by  Herod,  the  restora- 
tion occupying  forty-six  years.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering 
erected  then  is  thus  described  by  Joseph  us  (De  Bell.  Jud. 
t.  5,  6)  : — "  Before  this  temple  stood  the  altar,  15  cubits 
high,  and  equal  both  in  length  and  breadth,  each  of  which 
dimensions  was  50  cubits.  The  figure  it  was  built  in  was 
a  square  :  it  had  corners  like  horns,  and  the  passage  up  to 
it  was  by  an  insensible  acclivity  from  the  south.  It  was 
formed  without  any  iron  tool,  nor  did  any  iron  tool  so 
much  as  touch  it  at  any  time."  A  pipe  was  connected 
with  tho  south-west  horn,  through  which  the  blood  of  the 
victims  was  discharged  by  a  subterraneous  passage  into  the 
brook  Kedron.  Under  tho  altar  was  a  cavity  to  receive 
the  drink  -offerings.  This  was  covered  with  a  marble  slab, 
and  cleansed  from  time  to  time.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
altar  several  iron  rings  were  fixed  to  fasten  the  victims. 
Lastly,  a  red  line  was  drawn  round  the  middle  of  the  altar 
to  distinguish  between  the  blood  that  was  to  be  sprinkled 
above  and  below  it 

The  second  altar  belonging  to  the  Jewish  worship  was 
the  altar  of  incente,  the  golden  altar  (Ex.  xxx.  1 ).  It  was 
placed  in  the  holy  place,  between  the  table  of  shew-bread 
and  the  golden  candlestick.  This  altar,  in  the  tabernacle, 
was  made  of  ehittim-wood  overlaid  with  g<  Id  plates,  1  cubit 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  2  cubits  in  height.  It  had 
horns  of  the  same  materials  ;  and  round  the  flat  surface 
was  a  border  of  wrought  gold,  underneath  which  were  the 
rings  to  receive  "  the  staves,  made  of  shittim-wood  overlaid 
with  gold,  to  bear  it  withal;"  (Exod  xxx.  1-5;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  iii.  6,  8).  The  altar  in  Solomon's  temple  was  similar 
in  form,  but  made  of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold  (1  Kings 
vi  20).  It  is  a  question  whether  it  was  hollow  or  filled 
up  with  stones,  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  being  doubt- 
fid,  but  the  former  supposition  appears  the  more  probable. 
The  altar  in  the  second  temple  was  taken  away  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (1  Mace  L  21),  and  restored  by  Judas  Maccabeus 
(1  Mace.  iv.  49).  The  archangel  Gabriel  stood  at  the  right 
side  of  this  altar  when  he  announced  the  birth  of  John 
the  Baptist  to  Zacharias.  who  was  burning  incense  upon  it 
(Luke  i.  11);  and  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  vision  shown  to 
St  John  (Rev.  viiL  3),  where  it  is  immediately  "  before  the 
throne,'*  the  veil,  which  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
had  separated  it  from  the  holy  of  holies,  having  been  rent 
asunder  at  «he  crucifixion. 

On  this  altar  incense  was  offered  twic?e  every  day,  and 
this  was  tho  only  use  of  incense  under  the  Levitical  ritual , 
for  though  the  word  "censer"  is  repeatedly  used  in  our 
common  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  neither  in  the 
Hebrew  nor  tho  Greek  has  the  word  any  connection  with 
incense,  but  denotes  tho  fire-pan  in  which  the  burning 
charcoal  was  carried  from  tho  brazen  altar  to  be  emptied 
out  upon  that  of  lucense.  Tho  true  equivalent  for  censor 
is  only  used  of  sinful  or  heathen  worship  (2  Cbron.  xxri  14; 
Exek.  viil  11,  and  perhaps  2  Chron.  xxx.  14).  The  fire- 
pans nsed  as  censers  in  the  story  of  Korah,  and  of  the 
atonement  subsequently  made  by  Aaron  burning  incense 
among  tho  people,  do  not  belong  to  the  Levitical  ritual 
out  were  to  prove  whether  it  was  to  be  observed  or 
not. 

The  single  exception  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  golden 
altar  for  incense  was  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  when 
the  high  priest  went  into  tho  holy  of  holies,  carrying  a 
fire-pan  containing  lighted  charcoal  from  the  great  altar, 
and  ha"°g  «*  it  down,  threw  incense  upon  it,  and  left  it 
for  some  time  before  the  ark  while  he  went  and  came 


back  once  and  again  to  sprinkle  it  with  the  bV  oi  of  the 
sacrifices.     This  fire-pan  is  accordingly  called  s  gulden 
censer  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (tx.  4); 
but  even  this  is  no  precedent  for  the  swinging  centers 
which  have  been  nsed  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  latu 
churches.    Incense,  indeed,  was  put  on  the  loaves  of  shew- 
brcad  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  burned  upon 
that  table,  which  is  nowhere  called  on  altar.    More  pro- 
bably, when  tho  loaves  were  taken  away,  the  incense  was 
burnt  on  the  proper  altar.    But  the  shew-bread  was  to 
completely  special  an  appointment  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
that  it  is  impossible  to  class  it  among  sacrifices. 

Among  the  early  Christians,  alike  in  the  East  and  West, 
that  on  which  the  bread  and  wine  were  put  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  appears  to  have  been  regarded  at  to 
altar,  and  accordingly  sacrificial  words  were  used  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  such  as  "  offering,"  "  unbloody  sacrifice.''  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Greek  fathers 
scarcely  ever  apply  the  word  /Su/idt  to  Christian  altars, 
confining  themselves  to  oWiacmjptoK ;  while  in  the  West 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  preference  for  a! tart  rather 
than  ara,  though  the  latter  term  is  often  found  As  tit 
Christians  generally  shrunk  from  disclosing  to  the  heathen 
the  details  of  their  worship,  their  enemies  nsed  to  tsatt 
them  with  having  neither  temples  nor  altars,  and  some  d 
the  apologists  admit  this  ;  but  all  they  meant  by  this  was 
that  they  had  no  such  altars  as  the  heathen  had,  altars  for 
slain  beasts  and  for  tho  burning  of  their  bodies. 

From  the  privacy  with  which  the  early  believers  had  to 
meet,  their  altars  at  first  would  naturally  be  simple  and 
unobtrusive.  We  have  seen  that  the  Levitical  altars  were 
four-square,  but  Christian  altars  seem  to  have  been  always 
longer  than  they  were  broad,  and  to  have  been  placed 
"  athwart"  the  length  of  the  basilica  or  church,  so  as  to 
present  one  of  the  broad  sides  and  both  the  sacred  vessels 
to  the  eyes  of  the  great  body  of  the  worshippers. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  rule  a*  to  tie 
material  of  which  altars  might  be  made.  At  first  thej 
appear  to  have  been  mostly  of  wood,  as  being  easily  pr> 
cured  and  fashioned.  But  when  the  persecutions  ceased, 
and  the  Christians  began  to  erect  churches  for  worship, 
there  seems  to  have  sprung  up  some  diversity  of  usscv, 
each  province  following  its  own  traditional  custom,  which 
perhaps  was  affected  in  some  degree  by  the  nature  of  tie 
building-stone  found  there,  and  the  use  commonly  inaee 
of  it.  It  seems  that  in  Egypt  and  the  region  afterwarcs 
called  Barbary  the  altars  were  of  wood ;  and  there  is  s 
tradition  that  this  was  also  tho  case  originally  at  Row 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century, 
they  were  made  of  stone  in  Asia  Minor.  Early  in  the  6s£ 
century  a  council,  held  at  Epaone  in  Burgundy,  ordered 
that  only  altars  made  of  atono  should  be  consecrated  witi 
the  chrism,  which  shows  that  wooden  altars  also  were  stl 
made  in  that  province.  In  England  the  change  from  wow 
to  stone  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  the  time  of  th- 
Norman  Conquest,  Wulfstan,  bishop  of  Worcester,  beuu 
mentioned  as  having  introduced  it  in  his  diocese,  N 
doctrinal  significance  can  be  ascribed  to  the  change,  whici 
was  simply  in  keeping  with  the  greater  costliness  of  the 
whole  structure,  when  the  cessation  of  the  inroads  of  tit 
Scandinavian  sea-kings  allowed  the  nations  of  Westers 
Europe  to  accumulate  wealth,  of  which  a  portion  was 
dedicated  to  religion.  A  few  exceptional  instances  art 
mentioned  of  altars  of  silver,  and  tbey  were  sometimes 
even  covered  in  part  with  plates  of  gold ;  but  the  current 
set  in  steadily  in  favour  of  stone  as  the  most  suitable 
material,  and  by  degrees  the  legislation  of  the  Latin  drarcfe 
on  this  point  grew  more  definite.  The  altar  could  only  be 
of  atone;  not  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  whole  struc- 
ture should  be  so,  for  it  was  enough  if  there  was  a  sub  of 
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■tone  on  the  top  largo  enough  for  the  sacred  vessels  to 
stand  upon ;  the  upper  face  of  the  altar  moat  have  five 
crosses  incised  in  the  ttone :  before  being  used,  it  most 
have  been  consecrated  by  the  bishop  with  the  chrism, 
according  to  the  ritual  prescribed  in  the  pontificals,  which 
by  degrees  grew  more  elaborate ;  and  at  first  a  plain  cross, 
and  afterwards  a  crucifix,  was  placed  erect  upon  it 

At  the  Reformation  the  altars  in  churches  were  looked 
upon  aa  symbols  of  the  old  Cathobc  doctrine,  in  those 
countries  where  the  struggle  lay  between  the  Catholics  and 
the  "  Reformed  *  or  Calviniata,  who  on  this  point  went 
much  further  than  the  Latherana  »n  England  the  name 
"  altar"  was  retained  in  the  Communion  Office  in  English, 
printed  in  1548,  and  in  the  complete  English  Prayer-book 
of  the  following  year,  known  to  students  as  the  First  Book 
of  Edward  But  orders  were  given  soon  after  that  the 
Altars  should  be  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  movable 
wooden  tables;  while  from  the  revised  Prayer-book  of 
1552  the  word  "altar"  was  carefully  expunged  The  short 
reign  of  Mary  reversed  all  this,  but  the  work  was  resumed 
on  the  accession  of  Elisabeth,  and  has  been  carried  out  so 
thoroughly  that  the  industry  of  recent  antiquaries  has  only 
been  able  to  find  about  thirty  cases  in  all  England  where 
the  old  stone  altar-slabs  still  exist,  and  of  these  that  at 
Arundel  is  almost  the  only  one  which  is  still  used 

The  name  "  altar"  has  been  all  along  retained  in  the 
Coronation  Office  of  the  kings  of  England,  where  it  Occurs 
frequently.  It  was  also  recognised  in  the  canons  of  1640, 
and  an  important  change  waa  then  made  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  communion  tables,  which  has  become  universal 
throughout  the  Church  of  England.  In  primitive  times 
the  position  of  the  Christian  altar  seems  to  have  been  such 
that,  like  the  Jewish  and  patriarchal  altars,  they  could  be 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  worshippers.  The  chair  of 
the  bishop  or  celebrant  was  on. their  west  side,  and  the 
assistant  clergy  were  ranged  on  each  aide  of  him.  But  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  altars  were  placed  against  the  east  wall 
of  the  churches,  or  else  a  screen,  called  a  reredot  (generally 
much  decorated  with  carving),  was  erected  close  to  the  east 
of  the  altar,  so  aa  to  cut  off  any  one  on  that  side  from 
joining  in  the  worship,  and  the  celebrant  waa  brought 
round  to  the  west  side,  to  stand  between  the  people  and 
the  altar;  while  there  were  often  curtains  on  the  north 
and  south  aides.  When  tables  were  substituted  for  altars 
in  the  English  churches,  these  were  not  merely  movable, 
but  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  actually 
moved  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and  placed  table-wise 
aa  it  waa  called— that  is,  with  the  long  sides  turned  to  the 
north  and  south,  and  the  narrow  ends  to  the  east  and 
west — the  officiating  clergyman  standing  at  the  north  side 
In  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud,  however,  the  present 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England  was  introduced.  The 
communion  table,  though  still  of  wood  and  movable,  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  never  moved ;  it  is  placed  altar- wise; — 
that  is,  with  its  longer  axis  running  north  and  south,  and 
close  against  the  east  wall,  with  for  the  most  part  a  reredot 
behind  it ;  it  is  also  fenced  in  by  rails,  within  which  the 
laity  do  not  enter. 

When,  under  the  superintendence  and  partly  at  *he 
charge  of  the  Camden  Society,  the  church  of  Saint  Sepul- 
chre at  Cambridge,  founded  1101,  waa  restored,  a  stone 
altar,  consisting  of  a  flat  slab  resting  upon  three  other 
upright  slabs,  was  presented  to  the  parish,  and  set  up  in 
the  church  at  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel.  This  circum- 
stance was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Arches  in  1845, 
and  Sir  H.  Jenner  Fust  (Faulkner  v.  Lichfield  and  Steam) 
ordered  it  to  be  removed,  on  the  ground  that  a  stone  struc- 
ture so  weighty  that  it  could  not  be  moved,  and  seeming 
to  be  a  mass  of  solid  masonry,  was  not  a  communion-table 

nthmUi' meaning  of  the  Church  of  England.  No  attempt 


has  been  made  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  this  judgment ;  but 
from  other  decisions  some  infer  that  only  such  altars  as 
cannot  also  be  considered  as  tables  are  forbidden. 

Few  particulars  have  come  down  to  us  regarding  the 
construction  of  the  wooden  altars  used  by  the  Christian 
Church  in  early  times,  except  that  several  circumstances 
indicate  that  they  were  hollow.  Gregory  of  Tours  applies 
the  word  "  area"  or  "  chest"  to  them:  and  in  other  cases 
they  must  have  been  simply  like  ordinary  tables  supported 
by  legs,  since  we  read  of  persona  taking  refuge  beneath 
them.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  either  in  the  matter 
or  the  form  of  the  ordinary  English  communion-tables,  to 
prevent  them  serving  as  altars.  The  stone  altars  at  first 
were  probably  only  one  or  more  blocks  of  rough  hewn 
stone;  but  by  degrees  they  were  ornamented,  and  this 
produced  two  different  types.  Either  the  altar  remained 
a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  but  had  its  front  richly  panelled 
(in  later  times  it  had  figures  in  bas-relief),  or  the  upper 
slab  was  supported  by  from  one  to  five  columns,  often  of 
highly.poliahed  atone  It  waa  in  the  16th  century  that  a 
new  fashion  was  introduced  in  France  according  to  which 
the  altar  waa  regarded  as  being  itself  a  tomb  or  sarcophagus, 
and  to  which  are  due  the  unsightly  altars  which  now  dis- 
figure the  wonderfully  beautiful  medieval  churches  of  that 
country.  So  complete  was  the  change,  that  now,  perhaps, 
there  are  not  more  ancient  altera  in  France  than  there  are 
in  England. 

In  early  times,  before  the  altars  were  placed  close  to  the 
east  wall  or  to  a  large  reredot,  they  were  often  surmounted 
by  a  canopy  or  baldacchino,  supported  by  four  pillars  rising 
from  the  ground  just  beyond  the  corners  of  the  altar. 

At  first  there  waa  but  one  altar  in  a  church;  but  for 
many  centuries  this  rule  has  been  disregarded  in  the  Latin 
churches,  and  almost  every  large  church  contains  several 
altars  dedicated  in  honour  of  different  saints,  and  sometimes 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  particular  guilds,  or  endowed  for 
a  series  of  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  founder.  These, 
however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  principal  altar, 
called  the  high  altar  or  mail  re  aviel,  situated  towards  the 
east  end  of  the  choir  or  chanceL  A  few  cases  occur  where 
there  are  two  high  altars,  .the  second  being  placed  near  the 
west  end  of  the  church. 

Altars  are  "vested"  during  service;  that  is,  covered 
with  cloths  of  various  kinds.  There  is  often  a  frontal, 
richly  embroidered,  whose  colour  depends  upon  the  ecclesi- 
astical season  or  the  particular  festival ;  but  in  all  cases 
the  uppermost  cloth  on  the  top  is  of  linen,  to  represent 
that  in  which  the  body  of  the  Lord  was  wrapped  in  the 
sepulchre. 

Since  the  age  of  Bede,  portable  altars  have  been  used  in 
the  Latin  Church ;  but  the  East  has  never  adopted  them, 
and  they  quite  put  out  of  Bight  the  symbolism  of  the  form 
of  an  altar.  They  consist  simply  of  a  small  slab  of  atone, 
large  enough  to  support  the  chalice  and  paten.  This  must 
bear  the  incised  crosses  and  must  havo  been  consecrated 
by  the  bishop.  They  may  be  carried  about  on  a  journey 
by  a  bishop  or  priest  in  a  heathen  or  heretical  country,  as 
now  it  is  not  allowed  to  say  mass  except  on  a  duly  conse- 
crated altar,  and  they  are  also  used  in  oratories  attached 
to  private  houses. 

Those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  matter  further  may 
be  referred  to  the  standard  works  on  church  ritual  and 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  For  the  altars  of  the  Israelites, 
much  information  will  be  found*in  Lightfoot'a  two  treatises 
on  the  Temple  Service,  and  in  Carpzov's  notes  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Godwin's  Motet  and  Aaron.  Christian  altars  are 
described  by  Bona,  Martene,  and  Bingham ;  but  the  stand- 
ard work  on  the  subject  is  probably  that  by  the  Lutheran 
Voigt,  published  after  his  death  by  J.  A  Fabriciua  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago  an  Essay  ou  Christian  Altars,  by  Laib 
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and  Sehwartx,  appeared  at  Rottenburg ;  while  for  France, 
the  Abbe  Thiers'  Dissertation  on  the  subject  is  fall  of 
curioas  information,  like  all  his  works.  Drawings  of 
mediaeval  altars  whictf  have  been  preserved  will  be  found 
in  many  works  on  architecture.  Parker's  Gloeeary  gives 
the  most  noticeable  preserved  in  England;  but  the  Die- 
tiomairt  it  FArcAxUctvre  of  Viollet  la  Duo  is  much 
superior,  and,  with  its  beautiful  illustrations  and  careful 
descriptions,  has  nearly  exhausted  the  subject  so  far -as 
regards  French  examples,  to  which  it  is  almost  exclusively 
confined.  (a.  h.  f.) 

ALTDORF,  or  Altoxf,  a  town  in  Switzerland,  capital 
of  the  canton  of  Uri,  situated  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  paaa  of  St  Ootthard,  near  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  It 
contains  the  oldest  Capuchin  monastery  in  Switzerland, 
but  1b  otherwise  of  little  interest,  except  as  the  place  pointed 
out  by  tradition  where  William  Tell  shot  the  apple  from 
his  son's  head.  The  lime  tree,  under  which  it  is  alleged 
the  boy  stood,  has  disappeared,  but  a  fountain  still  marks 
the  spot  There  is  also  an  old  tower,  with  rude  frescoes 
commemorating  the  feat  Burglen,  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  Tail's  reputed  birthplace.    Population,  2724. 

ALTDORFER,  Alhbxcht,  a  painter  and  engraver  of 
the  early  German  school,  was  born  at  Regensburg,  not 
later  than  1480,  and  died  in  1038.  His  paintings  are 
remarkable  for  minute  and  careful  finish,  and  for  close 
study  of  nature.  The  most  important  of  them  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich.  A  representation  of 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  included  in  that  collection,  is  usually 
considered  his  chief  work.  His  engravings  on  wood  and 
copper  are  very  numerous,  and  rank  next  to  those  of 
Albert  Direr. 

ALTENBURG,  a  town  in  Germany,  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  situated  near  the  river  Pleiase, 
about  24  miles  south  of  Leipsic.  The  town,  from  its  hilly 
position,  is  irregularly  built ;  but  many  of  its  streets  are 
wide,  and  contain  a  number  of  large  and  beautiful  build- 
ings.  Its  ancient  castle  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  lofty 
rock,  and  is  memorable  as  the  place  from  which,  in  1455, 
Runs  Ton  Kaufungen  carried  off  the  young  princes  Albert 
and  Ernest,  the  founders  of  the  present  royal  and  ducal 
families  of  Saxony.  Altenburg  is  the  seat  of  the  higher 
courts  of  the  duchy,  and  possesses  a  cathedral  and  several 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  library,  a  gallery  of  pictures  and 
a  school  of  art,  several  elementary  schools,  an  infirmary, 
and  various  learned  societies.  There  is  considerable  traffic 
in  grain  and  cattle  brought  from  the  surrounding  district ; 
twice  a'  year  there  are  large  horse  fairs ;  and  the  book 
trade  is  extensive.  Cigars,  woollen  goods,  gloves,  hats, 
and  porcelain  are  among  the  chief  manufactures.  Popula- 
tion (1871),  19,966. 

ALTEN  OETTING,  or  Altoxttinq,  a  small  market 
town  in -Upper  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  Mom,  not  far  from 
its  junction  with  the  Inn.  It  hat  long  been  famous  as  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  to  which  Roman  Catholics  resort  in 
very  large  numbers,  especially  from  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
Swabia,  on  account  of  a  celebrated  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  one  of  the  churches.  Another  church  contains  the 
tomb  of  Tilly.    Population,  1500. 

ALTENSTEDN,  a  castle  upon  a  rocky  mountain  in 
Saxe-Meiningen,  on  the  south-western  -slope  of  the  Thiir- 
Inger  Weld,  not  far  from  Eisenach.  It  is  the  summer 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Meiningen,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  noble  park,  which  contains,  among  other  objects  of 
interest,  a  remarkable  underground  cavern,  500  feet  long, 
through  which  flows  a  large  and  rapid  stream.  Boniface, 
the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  lived  and  preached  at  Alten- 
stein  in  724  ;  and  near  the  castle  is  the  place  from  which, 
in  1521,  Luther  was  seised,  to  be  carried  off  to  the  Wart- 
burg.    There  used  to  be  an  old  beech  called  " 


tree,"  which  association  connected  with  the 
it  was  blown  down  in  1841,  and  a  small 
stands  in  its  place. 

ALTDf,  a  lake  of  Siberia,  which  gives  rise  to  the  Eija, 
one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Obi,  is  situated  among  the 
Altai  mountains,  320  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Tomsk. 
It  is  about  80  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
60  miles ;  but  the  huge  quantities  of  melted  snow  which 
flow  down  from  the  surrounding  mountains  make  it  larger 
in  _  summer  than  in  winter.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
winter  the  northern  part  is  frozen  so  hard  as  to  be  passable 
on  sledges,  while  the  southern  is  never  covered  with  ice. 

ALTING,  Hktttbjch,  a  German  divine,  was  born  at 
Embden  in  1583.  His  father,  Menso  Alting,  was  minister 
of  Embden,  and  early  destined  his  son  to  the  same  pro- 
fession. He  studied  with  great  assiduity  and  success  it 
the  universities  of  Her  bom  and  Groningen.  In  1608  he 
was  appointed  tutor  of  Frederick,  afterwards  elector-palatine, 
at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1612  accompanied  him  to  England. 
Returning  in  1613  to  Heidelberg  after  the  marriage  of  the 
elector  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  England,  he  tu 
appointed  professor  of  theology,  and  in  1616,  director  of 
the  Collegium  Sapiential.  In  1618,  along  with  Scultetus, 
he  represented  the  university  in  the  synod  of  Dort  When 
Count  Tilly  took  the  city  of  Heidelberg,  and  handed  h 
over  to  plunder,  Alting  found  great  difficulty  in  escaping 
the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  He  first  retired  to  Schorndori ; 
bat  in  1623  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Embden,  and 
afterwards  followed  to  the  Hague  his  late  pupil,  the  Elector 
Frederick,  who  had  been  compelled  to  flee  from  his  new 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.  Such,  was  the  regard  this  prince 
had  for  Alting  that  he  made  him  preceptor  to  his  eldest 
son,  and  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  charge  of 
the  church  at  Embden,  and  likewise  a  professorship  in 
the  university  of  Franeker.  In  1627,  Alting,  with  some 
difficulty,  obtained  leave  from  his  patron  to  remove  to 
Groningen,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  divinity; 
and  there  he  continued  to  lecture,  with  increasing  reputa- 
tion, until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1 644.  Alting  was 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  extenaive  learning  Among 
the  productions  of  his  pen  are: — Nota  in  Decadnn  Pro- 
Uematvm  Jacobi  Behm,  Heidelberg,  1618;  Scrxpta  JW> 
aiea  Heidelbergeneia,  Amst  1662;  Extgetie  Augmtaua 
Confenionit,  Amst  1647. 

ALTING,  Jacob,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Heidelberg  in  1 618.  He  studied  theology  and  the  Oriental 
languages  at  Groningen,  and  in  1638  he  put  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  a  Jewish  rabbi  at  Embden.  In  1640  he 
went  to  England,  and  was  admitted  to  clerical  orders  by  Br 
Prideeux,  bishop  of  Worcester;  but  an  offer  of  the  Hebrew 
professorship  in  the  university  of  Groningen  induced  him 
to  return  to  Holland  in  1643.  In  1667  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  in  the  university.  In  this  office  he 
gave  great  offence  to  his  colleague,  Samuel  Desmarets,  by 
his  disuse  of  the  scholastic  method  of  teaching.  Desmarets 
preferred  a  charge  of  heresy  against  him;  but  the  divines 
at  Leyden  pronounced  that  Alting  was  not  guilty  of  any- 
thing more  serious  than  imprudent  fondness  for  innovation. 
Alting  died  of  a  fever  in  1679.  The  fondness  which  he 
showed  for  rabbinical  learning  gave  birth  to  the  general  re- 
port that  ha  was  inclined  to  become  a  Jew.  His  opinions, 
which  seem  to  hare  excited  more  general  attention  than 
they  deserve,  may  be  seen  in  his  writings,  which  were 
collected  a  few  years  after  his  death,  and  published  in 
five  volumes  folio,  by  his  pupil,  the  well-known  Bahhasar 
Bekker. 

ALTON,  a  town  of  Hampshire,  on  the  Wey,  17  miles 
E  of  Winchester,  and  47  8. W.  of  London  by  road;  by  the 
South- Western  Railway  it  is  60 
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cattle,  and  sleep;  tad  the  town  contains  some  highly 
reputed  ale  breweries,  besides  paper  manufactories  and  an 
iron  foundry.  The  church,  a  fine  old  building,  was  the 
scene  of  a  fierce  conflict  between  the  royalist  and  parlia- 
mentary troops  in  1613.    Population  in  1871,  4092. 

ALTON,  a  town  in  Madison  county,  Illinois,  United 
States,  stands  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  21  miles  above  St  Louis,  and  3  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  and  carries  on  a  thriving  export  trade  in  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country — grain,  hay,  fruit, 
coal,  and  lima.  It  has  an  excellent  wharf,  and  good  means 
of  communication  by  railway,  the  two  great  lines  from 
Chicago  and  Iudianopolis  having  their  junction  at  Alton. 
The  town  contains  a  iioman  Catholic  cathedral,  about  ten 
othor  churches  belonging  to  various  sects,  and  several 
school*.  It  has  also  a  printing  trade,  with  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.    Population  in  1870,  8665. 

ALTONA  the  richest  and  most  populous  city  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Elbe,  so  dose  to  Hamburg  that  the  two 
cities  are  virtually  one.  The  rise  of  Altona  to  its  present 
position  has  been  rapid,  at  least  for  a  continental  city,  and 
is  mainly  due  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, who  established  it  as  a  rival  to  Hamburg.  In  1640, 
when  it  became  the  property  of  Denmark,  it  was  a  small 
fishing  village;  in  1871  it  contained  74,131  inhabitants. 
After  the  war  of  1864  it  ceased  to  belong  to  Denmark, 
and  eventually  became  part  of  Prussia,  although,  with 
Hamburg,  it  is  not  included  in  the  Zollverein.  It  carries 
on  a  large  trade  with  Britain,  France,  the  West  Indies, 
and  other  countries;  but  it  has  by  no  moans  succeeded  in 
depriving  Hamburg  of  its  commercial  pre-eminence — great 
part  of  the  business  of  Altona  being,  indeed,  transacted 
on  the  Hamburg  exchange.  Tobacco  is  probably  the  chief 
manufacture,  but  there  are  also  breweries,  tanneries,  oil- 
works,  soap-works,  and  linen  factories.  Altona  Is  a  well- 
built  modern  town,  really  dating  from  1713  (when  the 
Swedes  burnt  it  to  the  ground),  with  a  higher  situation 
than  that  of  Hamburg,  and  consequently  a  purer  and 
healthier  atmosphere.  It  contains  an  observatory  of  some 
celebrity,  several  churches,  two  synagogues,  a  gymnasium, 
and  an  infirmary.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Altona-Kiel 
Railway,  which  places  it  in  connection  with  the  principal 
towns  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

ALTOON  A,  s  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Blair  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Central  Railway,  244  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  situated  near  the  eastern  base  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountain,  where  the  railroad  begins  to  ascend  it 
It  contains  extensive  locomotive  and  railway  carriage  manu- 
factories belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railway 
Company.  Near  Altoona  is  the  famous  "  Horse  Shoo 
Bend,"  where  trains  of  but  ordinary  length  are  seen  to  be 
moving  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time.  The  line 
of  railway,  in  its  ascent  between  Altoona  and  Cresson, 
winds  round  the  side  of  the  mountain,  affording  some  of 
the  finest  mountain  scenery  on  the  continent  Population 
in  1870,  10,610. 

ALTO-RILIEVO  {high  rtlitj}  is  the  term  applied  to 
sculpture  that  projects  from  the  plane  to  which  it  is  attached 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  one-half  the  outline  of  the 
principal  ngurcs.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  basso-rilitvo, 
in  which  there  is  a  greater  or  less  approximation  to  the 
pictorial  method,  the  figures  being  made  to  appear  as  pro- 
jecting mora  than  half  their  outline  without  actually  doing 
so.    See  Relief  and  Sculptukx. 

ALTRLNGHAM,  or  Alt  kin  en  am,  a  market  town  in 
the  north  of  Cheshire,  8  miles  south  of  Manchester,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  a  neat,  clean  place, 
surrounded  by  villas  of  Manchester  manufacturers,  who 


I  are  attracted  by  its  healthy  climate  and  pleasant  situation. 
It  has  no  parish  church,  but  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  Bowdon,  in  which  it  is  situated, 
and  also  a  Roman  Catholic  and  several  dissenting  places 
of  worship  Tarn,  worsted,  and  cotton  are  the  chief 
manufactures;  and  large  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
are  sent  to  the  Manchester  market  Population  in  1871, 
8478. 

ALUM,  a  compound  salt  employed  in  dyeing  and 
various  other  industrial  processes.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
has  an  astringent,  acid,  and  sweetish  taste :  reddens  vege- 
table blues,  and  crystallises  in  regular  octahedrons.  When 
heated,  it  liquefies ;  and  if  the  heat  be  continued,  the 
water  of  crystallisation  is  driven  off.  the  salt  frothes  and 
swells,  and  at  last  a  white  matter  remains,  known  by  the 
name  of  burnt  alum. 

Its  constituents  are  sulphuric  acid,  alumina,  an  alkali, 
and  water.  The  alkali  may  be  either  potash,  soda,  oi 
ammonia.  Hence  there  are  three  distinct  species  of  alum, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  tho  alkali  which  each  con- 
tains. Potash  alum  (in  which  the  alkali  is  potash)  is  the 
common  alum  of  this  country,  although  both  soda  alum 
and  ammoniacal  alum  are  manufactured.  The  term  alum 
is  now  used  in  chemistry  as  a  generic  one,  and  is  applied 
to  the  class  of  double  salts  formed  by  the  onion  of  the 
sulphates  of  alumina,  chromium,  or  iron  with  the  sulphates 
of  the  alkalies.  The  composition  of  the  ordinary  potash 
alum  is  represented  by  the  formula  AlK(SO,),-  12H.O. 

The  progress  made  by  chemists  in  she  discovery  of  the 
constitution  of  alum  was  very  slow.  The  species  first 
investigated  was  potash  alum.  That  it  contained  sulphuric 
acid  as  a  constituent  was  known  even  to  the  alchemists. 
Pott  and  Marggraff  demonstrated  that  alumina  was  another 
constituent  Pott,  in  bis  Lithogtognotxa,  showed  that 
the  earth  of  alum,  or  the  precipitate  obtained  when  an 
alkali  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  alum,  is  quite  different 
from  lime  and  chalk,  with  which  it  had  been  confounded 
by  StahL  Marggraff  went  much  farther.  He  not  only 
showed  that  alumina  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  alum, 
but  that  this  earth  possesses  peculiar  properties,  is  different 
from  every  other  substance,  and  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  common  clay  ("  Experiences  faites  sur  la  Terre  d'Alun," 
MarggrafTs  Opute  ii.  111).  Marggraff  showed  likewise, 
by  many  experiments,  that  crystals  of  alum  cannot  bo 
obtained  by  dissolving  alumina  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
evaporating  tho  solutions.  Tho  crystals  formed  are  always 
soft,  and  quite  different  in  their  appearance  from  alum 
crystals.  But  when  a  solution  of  potash  or  ammonia  is 
dropt  into  this  liquid,  it  immediately  deposits  perfect 
crystals  of  alum  (" Sur  la  Regeneration  do  1'AJun,"  Marg- 
grafTs Opute.  ii  86).  He  mentions  likewise  that  manu- 
facturers of  alum  in  general  were  unable  to  procure  the 
salt  without  a  similar  addition,  that  at  first  it  had  been 
customary  to  add  a  quantity  of  putrid  urine,  and  that 
afterwards  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  was  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  But  subsequent  chemists  do  not 
seem  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  these  important 
observations  of  Marggraff:  they  still  continued,  without 
any  rigid  examination,  to  consider  alum  as  a  sulphate  of 
alumina. 

Bergmann  indeed  had  observed  that  the  addition  of 
potash  or  ammonia  made  the  alum  crystallise,  but  that  the 
same  effect  was  not  produced  by  the  addition  of  soda  or  of 
lime  ("De  Confoctione  Aluminis,"  Bcrgrnann's0/>u*e.  i  225). 
He  had  observed  likewise  that  sulphate  of  potash  is  fre- 
quently found  in  alum.  He  decomposed  the  solution  of 
alum  by  means  of  ammonia,  evaporated  the  filtered  liquid 
to  dryness,  and  exposed  tho  residue  to  a  red  heat  A 
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the  conclusion  that  sulphate  of  potash  readily  combines 
with  sulphate  of  alumina. 

After  Klap roth  had  discovered  the  existence  of  potash 
as  an  ingredient  in  leucUt  and  Upidolite,  it  occurred  to 
Vauquelin  that  it  was  probably  an  ingredient  likewise  in 
many  other  minerals.    He  recollected  that  al 


often  make  their  appearance  during  the  analysis  of  stony 
bodies ;  and,  considering  that  alum  cannot  be  obtained 
in  crystals  without  the  addition  of  potash,  he  began  to 
suspect  that  this  alkali  constituted  an  essential  ingredient 
in  the  salt  A  set  of  experiments,  undertaken  on  purpose 
to  elucidate  this  important  point,  soon  satisfied  him  that 
his  conjecture  was  well-founded.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1797  he  published  a  dissertation  demonstrating  that 
alum  is  a  double  salt,  composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  alumina, 
and  potash  (Annates  de  Ckimie,  xxii.  258).  Soon  after, 
Chaptal  published  the  analysis  of  four  different  kinds  of 
alum,  namely,  Roman  alum,  Levant  alum,  British  alum, 
and  alum  manufactured  by  himself.  This  analysis  led 
to  the  same  result  as  that  of  Vauquelin  (Ann.  de  ('him. 
xxii  280). 

Since  that  time  alum  has  been  admitted  by  chemists  to 
be  a  triple  salt,  and  various  analyses  of  it  havo  been  made 
to  determine  its  constituents.  Vauquelin  (Ann.  de  Chim. 
L  167),  Thenard  and  Hoard  (ibid.,  torn.  lix,  72),  Curaudau 
(Journal  de  Pkysique,  lxvii.  1),  and  Berzelius  (Ann.  de 
Chim.  lxxxiL  258),  successively  published  the  results  of 
their  experiments.  These  analyses  gradually  led  to  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  this  salt 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  differences  between  the 
three  species  of  alum  is  the  solubility  of  each  in  water. 
At  the  temperature  of  60',  100  parts  of  water  dissolve — 

8  37  parts  of  amraonlacal  alum, 
1  4  79  part*  of  potash  alum, 
827tJ  parts  of  soda  slum. 


This  great  solubility  of  soda  alum  renders  the  manufacture 
of  it  very  difficult  It  does  not  easily  crystallise;  indeed, 
when  the  weather  is  hot,  crystals  of  it  can  hardly  be 
obtained.  Its  great  solubility  would  render  it  more  con- 
venient and  more  economical  for  dyers  and  calico-printers, 
provided  it  could  be  furnished  at  the  same  rate  with 
common  alum.  But  the  greater  difficulty  attending  the 
making  of  it  would  probably  prevent  it  from  being  sale- 
able at  a  price  sufficiently  low  to  make  it  available  as  a 
mordant 

Soda  alum  was  first  mentioned  by  Mr  Winter  in  1810, 
in  his  account  of  the  Whitby  alum  processes  (Nicholson's 
Jour.  xxv.  pp.  254,  255);  but  before  that  time  it  had 
been  made  by  Mr  Charles  Macintosh  of  Crossbasket  Mr 
William  Wilson,  at  Hurlet,  near  Glasgow,  afterwards  made 
it  in  considerable  quantities.  Specimens  of  it  have  been 
sent  by  Dr  Gillies  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mcndoza, 
in  South  America,  where  it  occurs  native  in  considerable 
quantity. 

These  three  different  species  of  alum  differ  also  some- 
what from  each  other  in  their  specific  gravities,  which  are 
as  follows: — 

Ammoniacal  alum.  I'M 

Potash  alum  175 

 lss» 


The  word  alumen,  which  we  translate  alum,  occurs  in 
Pliny's  Natural  History.  In  the  15th  chapter  of  his  35th 
book  ho  gives  us  a  detailed  description  of  it  By  com- 
paring this  with  the  account  of  o-rvmjpia  given  by  Diosco- 
rides  in  the  123d  chapter  of  his  5th  book,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  two  are  identical    Pliny  informs  us  that  alumen 


found  naturally  in  the  earth.    He  calls  it  *aW» 
terras.     Different  substances,  he  informs  us,  were  du- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  alumen ;  but  they  were  all 
characterised  by  a  certain  degree  of  astringency,  and  wen 
all  employed  in  dyeing  and  medicine.    The  light-coloured 
alumen  was  useful  in  brilliant  dyes,  the  dark-coloured  only 
in  dyeing  black  or  very  dark  colours.    One  species  was » 
liquid,  which  was  apt  to  be  adulterated ;  but  when  pore 
it  had  the  property  of  striking  a  black  with  the  juke  of 
the  pomegranate.    This  property  seems  to  characterise  s 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  water.    It  is  quite  obvir*a 
that  a  solution  of  our  alum  would  possess  no  such  property, 
Pliny  says  that  there  is  another  kind  of  alum  which  tie 
Greeks  call  schistos.    It  forms  in  white  threads  upon  the 
surface  of  certain  stones.    From  the  name  sckistos,  and 
the  mode  of  formation,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  dot 
species  was  the  salt  which  forms  spontaneously  on  certain 
slaty  minerals,  as  alum  slate  and  bituminous  shale,  and 
which  consists  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of 
alumina.    Possibly  in  certain  places  the  sulphate  of  iron 
may  have  been  nearly  wanting,  and  then  the  salt  would 
be  white,  and  would  answer,  as  Pliny  says  it  did,  for  dye- 
ing bright  colours.    Several  other  species  of  alumen  are 
described  by  Pliny,  but  we  are  unable  to  make  out  to  what 
minerals  he  alludes. 

The  alumen  of  the  ancients,  then,  was  not  the  same 
with  the  alum  of  the  moderns.  It  was  most  commonly  t 
sulphate  of  iron,  sometimes  probably  a  sulphate  of  alumina, 
and  usually  a  mixture  of  the  two.  But  the  ancients  were 
unacquainted  with  our  alum  They  were  acquainted  with 
sulphate  of  iron  in  a  crystallised  state,  and  distinguished 
it  by  the  names  of  misy,  sory,  chalcantkum  (Pliny,  raiv. 
12).  As  alum  and  green  vitriol  were  applied  to  a  variety 
of  purposes  in  common,  and  as  both  are  distinguished  by 
a  sweetish  and  astringent  taste,  writers,  even  after  the 
discovery  of  alum,  do  not  seem  to  have  discriminated  the 
two  salts  accurately  from  each  other.  In  the  writings  of 
the  alchemists  we  find  tho  words  misy,  sory,  chalcantkum, 
applied  to  alum  as  well  as  to  sulphate  of  iron ;  and  the 
name  atramrntum  sutorium,  which  ought  to  belong,  one 
would  suppose,  exclusively  to  green  vitriol,  applied  in- 
differently to  both 

When  our  alum  was  discovered  is  entirely  unknown. 
Bockmann  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  history  of 
this  salt,  and  published  a  curious  dissertation  on  the  sub- 
ject;  but  his  attempts  to  trace  its  origin  were  unsuccessful 
The  manufacture  t.f  it  was  discovered  in  the  East,  but  at 
what  time  or  place  is  totally  unknown.  It  would  appear 
that,  about  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  s 
manufactory  of  it  at  Edessa  in  Syria,  at  that  time  called 
Rocca, — hence,  it  is  supposed,  the  origin  of  the  term  reel 
alum,  commonly  employed  in  Europe;  though  others  alkps 
that  the  term  originated  at  Civita  Vecchia,  where  alum  u 
made  from  a  yellow  mineral  which  occurs  in  the  state  of  i 
hard  rock. 

Different  alum  works  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople.  About  tho  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Grecian 
empire  the  art  of  making  alum  was  transported  into  Italy, 
si  that  period  the  richest  and  most  manufacturing  country 
in  Europe.  Bartholomew  Peraix,  a  Genoese  merchant, 
discovered  alum  ore  in  the  island  of  Ischia,  about  the 
year  1459.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  John  di  Cast.*", 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  tho  alum  works  in  ths 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  suspected  that  a  mine- 
ral fit  for  yielding  alum  existed  at  Tolfa,  because  it  was 
covered  with  the  same  trees  that  grew  on  the  alum  mine- 
ral near  Constantinople.  His  conjecture  was  verified  by 
trials,  and  the  celebrated  manufactory  at  Tolfa  established. 
Another  was  begun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa ;  and 
|  the  manufacture  flourished  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  To 
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this  country  ft  was  confined  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
century.  Various  manufactories  of  it  were  established  in 
Germany  by  the  year  1544. 

England  possessed  no  alum  works  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  L  Thomas  Chaloner,  son  of  Dr  Cholonor.  who 
had  been  tutor  to  Charles,  while  hunting  on  a  common 
in  Yorkshire  took  notice  of  the  soil  and  herbage,  and 
tasted  the  water.  He  found  them  similar  to  what  he  had 
seen  in  Germany  where  alum  works  were  established.  In 
consequence  of  this  he  got  a  patent  from  Charles  for  an 
alum  work.  Since  that  time  various  alum  works  have 
been  established  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain,— 
the  most  important  now  in  operation  being  the  Whitby 
works,  originally  established  by  Mr  Chaloner;  and  the 
works  at  Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  and  Goole,  York- 
shire, and  at  Hurlct  and  Campsie,  both  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glasgow. 

Several  alum  works  exist  in  Sweden,  particularly  in 
West  Gothland.  There  is  one,  for  example,  at  Hssnssster, 
near  the  borders  of  the  Wener  Lake.  But  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Swedish  works  we  refer  to  Bergmann  s  Opvs- 
eula,  i  284,  or  English  translation,  i  342. 

Various  minerals  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
alum,  but  by  far  the  most  important  of  them  are  the  fu- 
lowing  three :  alum-stone,  alum-slate,  bituminous  shale. 

Alum-stone  or  Alunite  was  first  observed  at  Tolfa,  near 
Rome,  in  the  15th  oentury,  and  afterwards  in  Hungary 
and  several  other  places,  chiefly  in  trachyte  or  other  vol- 
canic rocks.  It  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphureous  vapours  on  the  felspars  they  contain,  and  gene- 
rally occurs  in  compact,  granular,  or  earthy  masses,  mixed 
with  quartz  or  felspar.  Small  crystals  are  found  in  cavities, 
and  are  either  rhombohedrons  with  angles  of  89°  10*,  and 
thus  nearly  cubes,  or  these  with  the  polar  angles  replaced 
by  the  basal  plana  The  specific  gravity  ranges  from  2-58 
to  2-752,  the  compact  varieties  being  the  lighter.  Its 
hardness  is  3*5  to  4,  or  rather  softer  than  fluor  spar.  It 
has  a  distinct  cleavage  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
rhombohedron,  and  conchoidal  fracture  in  other  directions. 
The  pure  varieties  are  white  and  colourless,  but  it  is  often 
coloured  greyish,  yellowish,  or  reddish.  The  crystals  de- 
crepitate before  the  blowpipe,  but  are  infusible,  as  well  as 
the  compact  al unite.  The  alum  is  extracted  from  this 
mineral  by  repeated  roasting  and  treating  with  water. 
The  absence  of  iron  accounts  for  the  superior  purity  for 
which  the  Roman  alum  was  long  celebrated. 

Alum-slate  is  a  far  more  abundant  substance,  occurring 
in  beds  in  different  formations.  Thus  it  is  common  in 
the  older  Palaeozoic  or  Silurian  strata  of  Scandinavia  and 
Scotland.  Generally  it  is  distinctly  slaty,  but  sometimes 
forms  rounded  bolls  or  concretions.  It  contains  much 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  hence  its  colour  is  greyish  or 
bluish-black.  It  has  a  dull  lustre,  is  soft  and  sectile.  It 
contains  much  disseminated  iron  pyrites,  and  on  decom- 
position in  the  air  yields  sulphate  of  iron,  and  alum  as  an 
efflorescence,  on  the  surface. 

Many  of  the  shales  or  slate  clays  in  the  cool  formation 
also  contain  much  iron  pyrites,  and  thus  also  produce 
alum  when  acted  on  by  the  atmosphere.  Such  are  those 
used  for  manufacturing  alum  at  Campsio  and  other  places 
near  Glasgow.  Where  they  contain  much  bituminous 
matter  they  show  a  shining  resinous  streak  and  greyish- 
block  colour,  and  are  named  bituminous  shales.  These 
bum  when  heated,  with  a  pale  flame  and  sulphureous 

The  alum  slates  at  Whitby  in  Yorkshire  belong  to 
the  Lias,  and  are  used  in  the  alum  works  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. In  other  places,  as  in  many  ports  of  Germany, 
similar  beds  are  found  in  Tertiary  formations,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  brown  coal  deposits.    When  fresh 


dug  they  often  show  no  trace  of  alum,  which  oniy  appear* 
after  exposure  to  the  air,  or  when  the  decomposition  of 
the  iron  pyrites  is  assisted  by  the  action  of  heat. 

Several  native  varieties  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  soda 
alum  occur  in  South  America,  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  specify. 

1.  Sulphate  of  alumina,  or  Alunogene,  was  first  found 
at  Rio  Saldanha.  but  is  now  obtained  from  several  places 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  colour  is  white,  here  and 
there  tinged  yellow,  obviously  from  external  impurities 
It  occurs  in  fine  crystalline  needles ;  lustre  silky ;  taste  that 
of  alum,  but  stronger;  specific  gravity,  1-6  to  17:  soft ; 
before  the  blowpipe  behaves  like  alum. 

2.  Soda-alum.  It  occurs  native  in  the  province  of  St 
Juan,  situated  to  the  north  of  Mcndoza.  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Chilian  Andes,  at  about  30°  S.  lat  The  alum  is 
white,  and  composed  of  fibres  adhering  longitudinally,  and 
having  a  certain  breadth,  but  very  thia  It  bears  somo 
resemblance  to  fibrous  gypsum,  but  it  is  harder,  not  being 
scratched  by  the  nail,  though  the  knife  scratches  it  with 
great  ease.  It  is  sectile.  The  outer  fibres  are  white  and 
only  slightly  translucent,  as  if  they  had  lost  a  portion  of 
their  water ;  but  the  internal  fibres  are  transparent,  and 
have  a  silky  aspect  It  tastes  precisely  like  alum,  and  is 
very  soluble,  water  at  the  temperature  of  62°  dissolving 
3-773  ports  of  it,  and  boiling  water  dissolving  any  quantity 
whatever.  When  exposed  to  heat,  it  behaves  very  nearly 
as  common  alum. 

3.  There  is  a  mineral  coiled  aluminite,  which  was  ob= 
served  in  the  environs  of  Halle  many  years  ago,  and  which 
was  afterwards  detected  by  Mr  Webster  in  cloy  resting  on 
chalk  at  Newhoven  in  Sussex.  This,  if  it  were  sufficiently 
abundant,  would  constitute  an  excellent  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  alum.  Its  colour  is  snow-white.  It  occurs 
in  reniform  pieces  of  greater  or  smaller  size  ;  fracture  fine 
earthy ;  dull ;  streak  glistening ;  opaque ;  adheres  feebly  to 
the  tongue ;  soils  very  slightly  ;  very  soft ;  feels  fine,  but 
meagre;  specific  gravity,  17054.  It  consists  of  alumina, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  water. 

Four  different  processes  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  alum,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mineral  from 
which  the  alum  is  to  be  extracted. 

The  process  employed  at  Tolfa  is  the  simplest  of  all 
If  the  Tolfa  atone  be  kept  constantly  moistened  with 
water  for  about  two  months,  it  falls  to  powder  of  itself, 
and  yields  alum  by  lixiviation.  But  this  is  not  the  pro- 
cess employed  by  the  manufacturers.  The  alum-stone  is 
broken  into  small  pieces,  and  piled  on  the  top  of  a  per- 
forated dome,  in  which  a  wood  fire  is  kindled.  The  smoke 
and  flame  of  the  wood  penetrate  through  the  pieces  of 
alum-stone,  and  a  sulphureous  odour  is  disengaged,  owing 
to  the  decomposition  <A  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  stone.  This  roasting  is  twice  performed ;  the  pieces  of 
ore  which  the  first  time  were  at  the  edge  of  the  dome, 
being  the  second  time  put  in  the  middle.  The  process 
of  roasting  this  stone  requires  considerable  attention.  If 
the  heat  be  too  great,  the  quality  of  yielding  alum  is 
destroyed :  if  the  heat  be  too  small,  the  stone  does  not 
readily  fall  to  powder.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
unroasted  stone  would  yield  more  alum  than  the  roasted ; 
but  probably  the  additional  labour  requisite  in  the  latter 
case  would  more  than  swallow  up  the  increase  of  product 

The  roasted  stone,  which  has  now  acquired  a  reddish 
colour,  is  placed  in  rows  between  trenches  filled  with 
water.  This  liquid  is  so  frequently  sprinkled  on  it  that 
the  stone  is  always  moist  In  two  or  three  days  it  falls 
to  powder,  like  slacked  quicklime ;  but  the  daily  watering 
is  continued  for  a  month.  The  success  of  this  part  of  the 
operation  is  said  to  depend  very  much  on  the  weather. 
When  the  weather  is  rainy,  the  alum  u  all  washed 
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trat,  and  little  or  nothing  left  for  the 
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When  the  atone  haa  by  thia  process  been  reduced  to  a 
sufficiently  fine  powder,  it  ia  thrown  into  a  leaden  boiler 
filled  two-thirds  with  water.  During  the  boiling  the 
powder  ia  frequently  stirred  up,  and  the  water  that  eva- 
porates is  replaced.  When  the  boiling  haa  been  continued 
for  a  sufficient  time,  the  fire  ia  withdrawn,  and  time 
allowed  for  the  earthy  matter  to  subside  to  the  bottom. 
A  cock  is  then  opened,  which  allows  the  clear  liquor  to 
flow  out  into  deep  wooden  square  vessels,  so  made  that 
they  can  be  easily  taken  to  pieces.  Here  the  alum  gradu- 
ally crystallises,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  vessel  The  mother  liquid  ia  then  drawn  off  into 
shallower  wooden  trough's,  where  more  alum  crystals  are 
deposited.  The  liquid  haa  now  a  red  colour,  and  is 
muddy ;  and  the  last  alum  crystals  are  mixed  with  this 
red  matter.  They  are  washed  clean  in  the  mother  liquor, 
which  is  finally  pumped  into  a  trough,  and  used  in  subse- 
quent processes. 

The  alum  obtained  at  Tolfa  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Roman  alum,  and  is  in  very  high  estimation.  It  is  always 
mixed  with  a  little  reddish  powdery  matter,  which  is  easily 
separated  from  it 

Alum-slate,  being  very  different  in  its  composition,  re- 

£'res  a  different  treatment  to  fit  it  for  yielding  alum.  If 
alum-slate  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  lime  or  mag- 
nesia, it  does  not  answer  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer 
so  well.  The  essential  ingredients  in  alum-slate,  for  the 
alum-makers,  are  alumina  and  iron  pyrites. 

The  first  process  is  to  roost  the  ore.  In  Sweden,  where 
the  fuel  is  wood,  and  consequently  expensive,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  use  the  alum-slate  itself  as  fuel  for  roasting  the 
ore.  For  this  purpose  a  small  layer  of  brushwood  is 
covered  with  pieces  of  alum-slate,  and  set  on  fire  ;  and,  as 
the  combustion  proceods,  new  layers  of  alum-slate  are 
added.  It  is  usual  to  place  alternate  layers  of  roasted  and 
unr ousted  alum-slate.  The  combustion  continues  for  a 
or  six  weeks.  At  Whitby,  coal  ia  employed  for 
the  alum-slate.  Indeed  the  alum-elate  of  Whitby 
ia  lighter  coloured  than  that  of  Sweden,  and  probably 
would  not  burn  of  itself.  So  great  is  the  quantity  of  com- 
bustible matter  in  the  Swedish  alum-slate  that  it  is  em- 
I  aj  fuel  for  burning  limestone.  Great  quantities  of 
are  burnt  in  thia  manner  at  Hunneberg,  near 
the  south  side  of  the  lake  Wener.  The  roasted  ore  has 
usually  a  brown  colour.  When  it  ia  red  the  quantity  of 
alum  which  it  yields  is  considerably  diminished. 

By  this  roasting  the  pyrites  is  oxidised  into  sulphate  of 
iron  and  Bulphuric  acid,  thus : — 

FeS,  +  0,  +  H?0  -  FeS04  +  HJ80, 
The  sulphuric  acid  as  it  is  produced  is,  however,  at  once 
neutralised  by  the  large  excess  of  alumina  producing  sul- 
phate, so  that  the  result  of  the  action  is  to  produce  a 
mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumina. 

The  roasted  ore  has  an  astringent  taste,  owing  to  the 
sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  alumina  which  it  con- 
tains. Tho  next  process  is  to  lixiviate  it  with  water,  in 
order  to  dissolve  these  salts.  For  this  purpose  it  is  put 
into  reservoirs  made  of  wood  or  masonry,  with  a  stop- 
cock at  the  bottom  to  draw  off  the  water.  The  usual 
method  ia  to  keep  the  water  for  twelve  hours  in  contact 
with  ore  that  has  been  twice  lixiviated;  then  to  draw 
it  off,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  an  equal  period  on  ore 
that  has  been  once  lixiviated.  Lastly,  it  is  run  upon 
fresh  ore,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  it  for  twelve  hours 
longer.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  thus  treated 
be  1-25  at  the  temperature  of  55°,  it  may  be  considered  as 
saturated  with  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  iron ; 
but  probably  this  specific  gravity  is  not  often  obtained. 


The  liquid,  thus  impregnated  with  salt,  is  now  IsJU 
down  in  leaden  vessels  to  the  proper  consistency  for  crys- 
tallisation.   In  Sweden  the  fuel  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose is  alum-slate.     By  this  means  a  double  effect  it 
produced — the  liquid  ia  evaporated,  and  the  alum-tkte 
is  roasted.    During  the  boiling  abundance  of  oxide  of 
iron  falls,  mixed  with  selenite,  if  lime  be  one  of  the  con- 
st I  tu  en  ts  of  the  alum-slate.    When  the  liquid  is  re£- 
ciently  concentrated  it  is  let  into  a  square  reservoir,  in 
order  to  crystallise.    Great  quantities  of  sulphate  of  in. a 
crystals  are  usually  deposited  in  this  vessel.    These  are 
collected  by  drawing  the  liquid  off  into  another  reservoir. 
When  all  the  sulphate  of  iron  that  can  be  obtained  hu 
been  separated,  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  or  am- 
monia, muriate  of  potash,  or  putrid  urine,  is  mixed  with 
the  liquid.    The  sulphate  of' potash  is  procured  from  tot 
sulphuric  acid  makers,  and  the  muriate  of  potash  from  the 
soap-makers.     By  thia  addition  alum  is  formed  in  the 
liquid,  and  it  gradually  deposits  itself  in  crystals  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel    These  crystals  are  collected,  and  dis- 
solved in  the  smallest  quantity  of  boiling  water  that  wOl 
take  them  up.    Thia  solution  is  poured  into  large  wooden 
casks.    In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  alum  crystal- 
lises, and  covers  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cask.  The 
hoops  are  now  taken  off,  and  the  staves  of  the  cask 
removed.    A  mass  of  alum  crystals,  having  the  shape  of 
the  cask,  remains.  This  mass  is  pierced,  the  mother  liquor 
allowed  to  run  out,  and  preserved  for  a  subsequent  process 
The  alum,  being  now  broken  in  pieces,  is  fit  for  sale. 

The  manufacture  of  alum  from  bituminous  shale  and 
slate-clay  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  manu- 
facture from  alum-slate,  but  differs  in  several  particu- 
lars. We  shall  give  a  sketch  of  the  processes  followed  is 
two  works  of  this  kind  that  are  in  operation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow.  The  bituminous  shale  and  slate- 
clay  employed  are  obtained  from  old  coal-pits,  which  art 
very  extensive  near  Glasgow.  The  air  in  these  coal-piti 
ia  moist,  and  its' average  temperature  about  62*.  The 
shale  having  b  jen  exposed  for  many  years,  has  gradually 
opened  in  the  direction  of  its  slaty  fracture,  so  as  to  re- 
semble in  some  respects  a  half -shut  fan ;  and  all  the  chink* 
in  it  are  filled  with  a  saline  efflorescence  in  threads.  This 
salt  is  white,  with  a  shade  of  green,  has  a  sweetish  as- 
tringent taste,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
iron  and  sulphate  of  alumina  In  order  to  obtain  these 
salts  in  a  state  of  solution,  nothing  more  is  requisite  than 
to  lixiviate  this  shale  with  water.  The  lixiviated  ore 
being  left  exposed  to  t'le  weather,  forms  more  salt,  which 
is  gradually  washed  out  of  it  by  the  rain-water,  and  this 
water  is  collected  and  preserved  for  use. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  boil  down  the  liquid 
to  a  sufficient  state  of  concentration.  At  Campsie  all 
the  boilers  are  composed  of  stone,  and  the  heat  is  applied 
to  the  surface.  This  is  a  great  saving,  as  leaden  vessel* 
are  not  only  much  more  expensive,  but  require  more  fre- 
quent renewal  When  the  liquid  is  raised  to  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  in  the  atone  reservoir,  pounded  sulphate 
of  potash,  or  muriate  of  potash,  as  they  can  be  procured, 
is  mixed  with  it ;  and  there  is  an  agitator  in  the  vessel  by 
which  it  is  continually  stirred  about  This  addition  con- 
verts the  sulphate  of  alumina  into  alum  The  liquid  is 
now  let  into  another  trough,  and  allowed  to  remain  till  it 
crystallises.  In  this  liquid  there  are  two  salts  contained 
in  solution — viz.,  sulphate  of  iron  and  alum ;  and  it  is  as  I 
object  of  great  consequence  to  separate  them  completely 
from  each  other.  The  principal  secret  consists  in  drawinc 
off  the  mother  liquor  at  the  proper  time  ;  for  the  alum  i* 
much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
therefore  crystallises  first  The  first  crystals  of  shun 
formed  are  very  impure.    They  have  a  yellow  colour,  sad 
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seem  to  be  partly  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  iron. 
They  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  poured 
into  troughs,  and  allowed  to  crystallise  a  second  tune. 
These  second  crystals,  though  much  purer,  are  not  quite 
free  from  aulphate  of  iron ,  but  the  separation  ia  accom- 
plished by  washing  them  repeatedly  with  coid  water;  for 
aulphate  of  iron  ia  much  more  soluble  in  that  liquid  than 
alum.  These  second  crystals  are  now  dissolved  in  aa  small 
a  quantit /  of  hot  water  aa  possible,  and  the  concentrated 
liquid  poured  while  hot  into  large  casks,  the  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  two  cross  beama  As  the  liqoor 
cools,  a  vast  number  of  alum  crystals  form  on  the  sides 
and  surface.  The  casks  are  allowed  to  remain  till  the 
liquid  within  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  of  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  This,  in  winter,  requires  eleven  days ; 
in  summer,  fourteen  or  more.  The  liquid,  after  standing 
eleven  da}  s  in  summer,  has  been  observed  to  be  still  above 
blood  heat  The  hoops  are  then  removed,  precisely  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  alum  from  alum-slate. 

There  always  remains  in  the  boilers  a  yellowish  sub- 
stance, consisting  chiefly  of  peroxide  of  iron.  This  is 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  it 
becomes  red.  In  this  state  it  is  washed,  and  yields  more 
alum.  The  red  residue  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
dried.  It  then  answers  all  the  purposes  of  Venetian  red 
aa  a  pigment  By  altering  the  temperature  to  which  this 
matter  is  exposed,  a  yellow  ochre  is  obtained  instead  of 
a  red. 

In  France,  where  alum  ores  are  by  no  means  abundant, 
alum  is  manufactured  from  clay.  This  method  of  making 
tho  salt  was  first  put  in  practice  by  Chaptal  when  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Montpellier.  His  methods  have 
been  since  gradually  improved,  and  brought  to  a  state  of 
considerable  perfection.  The  first  process  tried  was  this : 
The  clay  was  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mill,  and  then 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  After  remaining  soma  days, 
it  was  exposed  for  twenty-four  hours  to  a  temperature  of 
about  1 30°.  It  was  then  lixiviated,  and  the  liquid  mixed 
with  urine  or  potash.  This  method  being  found  incon- 
venient, was  abandoned  for  the  following: — The  clay  being 
well  ground,  waa  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  the  saline 
residuo  from  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  nitre.  This  residue 
is  little  else  than  sulphate  of  potash.  The  mixture  was 
formed  into  balls  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  which  were 
calcined  in  a  potter's  furnace.  They  were  then  placed  on 
the  floor  of  a  chamber  in  which  sulphuric  acid  was  made. 
The  acid  vapour  caused  them  to  swell,  and  to  open  on  all 
aides.  In  about  a  month  they  were  sufficiently  penetrated 
with  the  acid.  They  were  then  exposed  to  the  air,  under 
shades,  that  the  saturation  might  become  more  complete. 
Finally,  they  were  lixiviated,  and  the  liquid  being  evapo- 
rated, yielded  pure  alum. 

This  process  was  considerably  improved  by  Berard,  of 
the  Montpellier  alum  work.  Instead  of  exposing  the 
calcined  balls  to  the  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid,  he  sprinkled 
them  with  a  quantity  of  sulphurio  acid  of  the  specific 
gravity  1367,  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  clay  employed  ; 
but  it  ia  obvious  that  the  proportion  must  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  clay.  The  solution  takes  place  with  the 
greatest  facility,  and  crystals  of  alum  are  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  liquid. 

Another  process  was  put  in  practice  by  Chaptal,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  A  mixture  is  made  of  100  parts 
of  clay,  50  parts  of  nitre,  and  50  parts  of  sulphurio  acid 
of  the  specific  gravity  1*367  ;  and  this  mixture  is  put  into 
a  retort  and  distilled.  Aquafortis  comes  over,  and  the 
residue  in  the  retort  being  lixiviated  with  water,  yields 
abundance  of  excellent  alum. 

For  chemical  constitution  and  relations  of  the  alums, 
see  CoKMisTay. 


ALU  MB  AG  n.  the  name  of  a  large  pork  or  walled 
enclosure,  containing  a  palace,  a  mosque,  and  other  build* 
ings,  aa  well  as  a  beautiful  garden,  situated  about  i  miles 
from  Lucknow.  near  the  Cawnpore  road.  It  was  converted 
into  a  fort  by  the  mutineers  in  1857;  and  after  its  capture 
by  the  British  was  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
military  operations  around  Lucknow.    See  Luc  know. 

ALUMINIUM,  a  metallic  substance. first  separated  from 
the  chloride  by  Wohler  in  1828.  It  remained  a  laboratory 
product  until  Deville,  about  1858,  succeeded  in  improving 
the  mode  of  production,  ao  as  to  render  the  operations 
capable  of  management  on  the  manufacturing  scale.  The 
process  consists  in  heating  to  a  red  heat  a  mixture  of  the 
double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  aodium,  or  the  double 
fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium  (cryolite),  with  the  metal 
sodium.  A  vigorous  action  takes  place,  chloride  of  sodium 
being  formed  and  the  metal  aluminium  separated.  On  the 
large  scale  the  reduction  is  effected  by  throwing  a  mixture 
of  10  parts  of  the  double  chloride.  5  parts  of  cryolite,  and 
2  parts  of  sodium  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace. 
Immediately  after  the  action,  the  fused  metal  and  slag, 
consisting  of  common  salt  and  fluoride  of  aluminium,  are 
run  out  and  »  new  quantity  of  tho  previous  mixture  intro- 
duced. The  various  patents  that  have  been  secured  with 
reference  to  this  manufacture  have  all  regard  to  the  earing 
of  the  metal  sodium  The  metal  aluminium  may  be 
separated  from  the  double  chloride  by  electrolysis.  For 
this  purpose  the  fused  salt  has  the  electric  current  from 
tan  cells  of  a  battery  passed  through  it  carbon  poles  being 
used.  The  metal  appears  at  the  negative  pole  in  larsre 
globules,  which  may  be  collected  and  melted  together 
under  a  layer  of  fused  salt 

Aluminium  is  a  white  metal  resembling  silver  in  appear- 
ance, It  is  very  malleable  and  ductile,  and  may  bo  beaten 
and  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  or  drawn  into  fine  wire.  By 
hammering  in  the  cold  it  becomes  as  hard  as  soft  iron,  but 
may  be  softened  again  by  fusion.  Being  highly  sonorous, 
it  has  been  used  for  making  bells.  It  is  very  light,  being 
only  2  J  times  heavier  than  water,  and  is  thus  four  times 
lighter  than  silver.  After  fusion  it  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2'56;  by  hammering  this  may  be  increased  to  2  67. 
It  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  non-volatile  at  very  high 
temperatures.  The  metal  conducts  heat  and  electricity  as 
well  as  silver.  Aluminium  does  not  oxidise  in  air.  even 
at  a  red  heat  has  no  action  on  water  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  ia  not  acted  upon  by  aulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  thus  preserves  its  lustre  where 
silver  would  be  tarnished  and  blackened.  It  is  not  at- 
tacked by  nitric  acid,  even  when  concentrated,  and  is  not 
soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  readily  soluble  in 
dilute  or  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  dissolve 
the  metal  with  great  ease,  forming  alumiuate  of  potash  or 
soda,  and  giving  off  hydrogen.  Aluminium  forms  alloys 
with  most  metals.  The  copper  alloy  called  aluminium- 
bronze  is  the  most  important  because  of  its  colour,  hard- 
ness, and  malleability,  and  is  largely  used  for  articles  of 
jewellery,  for  mounting  sextants  and  other  astronomical 
instruments,  and  for  making  balance  beams 
ALUTA,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube.  See  Alt. 
ALVA,  a  village  in  Stirlin rehire,. Scotland,  situated  at 
tho  foot  of  Craigleith,  one  of  the  Ochil  range,  7  miles  N.E. 
of  Stirling,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Besides 
tho  parish  church,  there  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  churches.  Yarn  spin- 
ning and  the  manufacture  of  shawls  and  tweeds  are  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent    Population  in  18T1,  4096. 

ALVA,  or  Alba,  Ferxahdo  Alvarez  db  Tolzdo, 
Duke  of,  born  in  1508,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  in  Spain.    Ilia  grandfather,  Ferdinand 
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of  Toledo,  educated  him  in  military  science  and  politics  ; 
an!  be  was  cnin^ed  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Pavia 
wl.il>'  "till  a  ymitn.  Selected  for  a  military  command  by 
CJM'les  V.,  Le  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Tunis  (1535),  and 
lu^cessfu'ly  defended  Pcrpignan  against  the  Dauphin  of 
Frai.ce.  lie  wi»«  present  at  the  battle  of  Mlihlberg  (1547), 
2nd  the  \ictory  gained  there  over  John  of  Saxony  was  duo 
mainly  tu  hi*  exertions.  He  took  part  in  the  subsequent 
tli  L'e  of  Wittenberg,  and  presided  at  the  court-martial 
whkh  tried  the  Elector  and  condemned  him  to  death.  In 
1552  Alva  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army 
intended  tu  invade  France,  and  was  engaged  for  several 
BVHrtltt  in  an  un«ucce>«ful  sicgo  of  Metz.  In  consequence 
of  the  snevs  of  the  French  arms  in  Piedmont,  he  was 
m.hle  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  emperor's  forces  in 
Italy,  aud  at  the  same  time  invested  with  unlimited  power. 
Sucre**  did  not,  however!  attend  his  first  attempts,  and 
after  several  unfortunate  attacks  be  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  winter  quarters.  After  the  abdication  of  Charles  he 
was  ct'UtiiiUcd  in  the  command  by  Philip  II.,  who,  how- 
ever, untrained  him  from  extreme  measures.  Alva  bad 
tnMnrd  tie  wholo  Campagna,  and  was  at  the  gates  of 
Home,  when  he  was  compelled  by  Philip's  orders  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace.  One  of  its  terms  was,  that  the  Duke  of 
Alva  should  in  person  ask  forgiveness  of  the  baughty 
pontitf  whom  he  had  conquered.  Proud  as  the  duke  was 
by  nature,  and  accustomed  to  treat  with  persons  of  the 
huh.  -t  dignity,  yet  such  was  the  superstitious  veneration 
then  entTUined  for  the  papal  character  that  be  confessed 
his  voice  failed  him  at  the  interview,  and  his  presence  of 
inin  I  forsook  him.  Not  long  after  this  (1559)  he  was  sent 
at  tli-  head  of  a  splendid  embassy  to  Paris,  to  espouse,  in 
th«  name  of  his  master,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry, 
kiiisj  ft  Trance.  In  15C7,  Philip,  who  was  a  bigoted 
Cath  lie.  c-i.t  Alva  into  the  Netherlands  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  10,000  men,  with  unlimited  powers  for  the  extir- 
l  ati  .u  of  heretics.  When  he  arrived  he  soon  showed  how. 
iiukIi  lie  merited  the  confidence  which  his  master  reposed 
iu  him,  and  instantly  erected  a  tribunal  which  soon  became 
k n  >w n  to  its  victims  as  the  "Court  of  Blood,"  to  try  all 
pcr>  )ii»  ub>  h«td  keen  engaged  in  the  late  commotions 
whijh  the  civil  and  religious  tyranny  of  Philip  had  excited. 
He  imprisoned  the  counts  DEgmont  and  Horn,  the  two 
pqular  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  brought  them  to  an 
unjuat  trial,  and  condemned  them  to  death.  In  a  short 
time  he  totally  annihilated  every  privilege  of  the  people, 
and,  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  put  multitudes  of  them  to 
death.  The  executioner  was  employed  in  removing  all 
thoi»e  friends  of  freedom  whom  the  sword  had  spared.  In 
ma«t  of  the  considerable  towns  Alva  built  citadels.  In  the 
city  of  Antwerp  he  erected  a  statue  of  himself,  which  was 
a  monument  no  less  of  his  vanity  than  of  his  tyranny :  he 
was  figured  trampling  ou  the  necks  of  two  smaller  statues, 
tepresenting  the  two  estates  of  the  Low  Countries.  By 
his  uu'isual  and  arbitrary  demand  of  new  supplies  from 
the  rtates  he  greatly  aggravated  this  insult.  The  exiles 
fi  'in  the  Low  Countries,  roused  to  action  by  his  oppression, 
fi«tcd  out  a  flcot  of  privatee.-s,  and  after  strengthening 
tboiutelves  by  successful  depredations,  ventured  upon  the 
bold  exploit  of  seizing  the  town  of  BreiL  Thus  Alva,  by 
his  riuclty,  becarao  the  unwitting  instrument  of  the  future 
independence  of  the  seven  Dutch  provinces.  The  fleet  of 
the  exiles  having  met  the  Spanish  fleet,  totally  defeated 
it,  and  reduced  North  Holland  and  Mons.  Many  cities 
hastened  to  throw  off  the  yoke;  while  the  States-General, 
assembling  at  Dordrecht,  openly  declared  against  Alva's 
governm-nt,  and  marshalled  under  the  banners  of  the 
Prince  of  Change.  Alva's  preparations  to  oppose  the 
gathering  pform  Were  made  with  his  usual  vigour,  and  he 
succeeded  in  recovering  Mons.  Mechlin,  and  Zutpheu, 


under  the  conduct  of  his  sou  Frederick.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  Zealand  and  Holland,  he  regained  all  the  pro\inee»; 
and  at  last  his  son  stormed  Waerdan.  and  mas4*crii.i;  its 
inhabitants,  proceeded  to  invest  the  city  of  Haailen.. 
which,  after  standing  an  obstinate  *iege,  was  taken  and 
pillaged.    Their  next  attack  was  upon  Alkmaar ;  but  tie 
spirit  of  desperate  resistance  was  raised  to  such  a  height  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Hollanders  that  the  Spanish  veterans 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  Frederick  constrained 
reluctantly  to  retire.   Alva's  feeble  state  of  health  and  con- 
tinued disasters  induced  him  to  solicit  his  recall  from  tin 
government  of  the  Low  Countries;  a  measure  which,  is 
all  probability,  was  not  displeasing  to  Plulip,  who  was 
now  resolved  to  make  trial  of  a  milder  administration.  In 
December  1573  the  much  oppressed  country  was  relieved 
from  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who,  returning  home 
accompanied  by  his  son.  made  the  infamous  boast  that  during 
the  course  of  six  years,  besides  the  multitudes  destroyed 
in  battle  and  massacred  after  victory,  he  had  consigned 
18,000  persons  to  the  executioner.  (For  further  details  of 
his  administration  in  the  Netherlands,  see  Holljlvd.) 

On  his  return  he  was  treated  for  some  time  with  great 
distinction  by  Philip.  A  tardy  and  imperfect  justice,  how- 
ever, overtook  him,  when  he  was  banished  from  court  ond 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Uieda  for  complicity  in  certain 
disgraceful  conduct  of  his  son.  Here  he  had  remauu-d 
two  years,  when  the  success  of  Don  Antonio  io  assuming 
the  crown  of  Portugal  determined  Philip  to  turn  his  eye* 
towards  Alva  as  the  person  in  whose  fidelity  and  abilities  be 
could  most  confide.  A  secretary  was  instantly  despatched 
to  Alva  to  ascertain  whether  his  health  was  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  enable  him  to  undertake  the  command  of  as 
army.  The  aged  chief  returned  an  answer  full  of  loyal 
zeal,  and  was  immediately  appointed  to  tho  supreme  com- 
mand in  Portugal.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  however,  that  the 
bberation  and  elevation  of  Alva  were  not  followed  by 
forgiveness.  In  1581  Alva  entered  Portugal,  defeated 
Antonio,  drove  him  from  the  kingdom,  and  soon  reduced 
the  whole  under  the  subjection  of  Philip.  Entering  Lisbon, 
he  seized  an  immense  treasure,  and  suffered  his  soldiers, 
with  their  accustomed  violence  and  rapacity,  to  sack  the 
suburbs  and  vicinity.  It  is  reported  that  Alva,  being 
requested  to  give  an  account  of  the  money  expended  on 
that  occasion,  sternly  replied,  "  if  the  king  asks  mo  for  an 
account,  I  will  make  him  a  statement  of  kingdoms  pre- 
served or  conquered,  of  signal  victories,  of  successful  sieges, 
and  of  sixty  years'  service,"  Philip  deemed  it  proper  to 
make  no  further  inquiries.  Alva,  however,  did  not  enjoy 
the  honours  and  rewards  of  his  last  expedition,  for  he  died 
in  January  1583,  at  the  age  of  74. 

ALVARADO,  Pedro  de,  one  of  the  Spanish  leaden  in 
the  discovery  and  conquest  of  America,  was  born  at  Badajoi 
about  1495.  He  held  a  command  in  the  expedition  sent 
from  Cuba  against  Yucatan  in  the  spring  of  1518,  and 
returned  in  a  few  months,  bearing  reports  of  the  wealth 
and  splendour  of  Montezuma's  empire.  In  February  1519 
he  accompanied  Hernando  Cortex  in  the  expedition  for  the 
t  -nquest  of  Mexico,  being  appointed  to  the  command  of 
one  of  tho  eleven  veaseU  of  tho  fleet  (For  the  details  of 
this  expedition  and  of  Hernando's  share  in  it,  see  Cobtej 
and  Mexico.)  He  was  engaged  (1523-4)  in  the  conquest 
of  Guatemala,  of  which  he  was  subsequently  appointed 
governor  by  Charles  V.  In  1534  he  attempted  to  bring 
the  province  of  Quito  under  his  power,  but  had  to  content 
himself  with  the  exaction  of  a  pecuniary  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition.  During  a  visit  to  Spain,  three 
years  later,  he  had  the  governorship  of  Honduras  conferred 
upon  him  in  addition  to  «hat  of  Guatemala,  He  died  in 
Guatemala  in  IS  11. 

ALVAREZ,  Francisco,  boru  at  Coirobr*  *tu*  H6C,  a 
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preat  and  almoner  to  Dom  Manuel,  king  of  Portugal,  was 
sent  in  1515  as'secretary  to  Duarte  Galvito,  on  an  embassy 
to  David,  king  of  Abyssinia.  The  expedition  having  been 
delayed  by  the  way,  it  was  not  until  1520  that  he  reached 
Abyssinia,  where  he  remained  six  years,  returning  to  Lisbon 
in  1527.  In  1533  he  was  sent  to  Rome  on  an  embassy 
to  Pope  Clement  VII.  The  precise  date  of  his  death,  like 
that  of  his  birth,  is  unknown ;  but  it  must  have  been  later 
than  1540,  in  which  year  he  published  at  Lisbon,  under 
the  king's  patronage,  an  account  of  his  travels,  in  one 
volume  folio,  entitled  Verdadeira  Informaeam  do  Prette 
Joat  dot  I ':lia*.  This  curious  work  was  translated  in 
Latin,  under  the  title  of  Dt  Fide,  Regione,  et  Moribui 
jEthiopum,  by  Damien  Qoez,  a  Portuguese  gentleman  ;  and 
has  often  been  reprinted  and  translated  into  other  lan- 
guages. The  information  it  contains  must,  however,  be 
received  with  caution,  as  the  author  is  prone  to  exaggerate, 
and  does  not  confine  himsslf  to  what  came  within  his  own 
observation.  * "    "  -  • 

an  ALVAREZ,  Dox  Josi,  the  foremost  Spanish  sculptor  of 
modem  times,  was  born  at  Priego,  in  the  province  of 
Cordova,  in  1768,  and  died  at  Madrid  in  1827.  Bred  to 
his  father's  trade  of  a  stone-mason,  he  devoted  all  his 
spare  timo  to  drawing  and  modelling.  In  bis  twentieth 
year  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Academy  of  Granada.  A 
work  he  executed  soon  afterwards  for  a  fountain  in  his 
native  town  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Bishop  of  Cordova, 
who  took  the  young  artist  into  his  house  and  maintained 
him  for  several  years.  In  1799  lie  obtained  from  Charles 
IV.  a  pension  of  12,000  reals,  to  enable  him  fo  visit  Paris 
and  Rome.  In  the  former  city  he  executed,  in  1804,  a 
statue  of  Ganymede,  which  placed  him  at  once  in  the  front 
rank  of  sculptors.  Shortly  afterwards  his  pension  was 
more  than  doubled,  and  he  left  Paris  for  Rome,  where  he 
remained  till  within  a  year  of  his  death.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  numerous  works,  executed  during  this  period, 
was  a  group  representing  Antilochus  and  Memnon,  which 
was  commissioned  in  marble  (1818)  by  Ferdinand  VIL, 
and  secured  for  the  artist  the  appointment  of  court  sculptor. 
It  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Madrid.  Alvarez  modelled  a 
few  portrait  busts  (Ferdinand  VIL,  Rossini,  the  Duchess 
of  Alba),  which  are  remarkable  for  their  vigour  and  fidelity. 

ALVAREZ,  Dow  Maicuzl,  a  Spanish  sculptor,  was  born 
at  Salamanca  in  1727,  and  died  in  1797.  He  followed 
classical  models  so  closely  that  ho  was  styled  by  his 
countrymen  El  Griego,  "  The  Greek."  His  works,  which 
are  very  numerous,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  at  Madrid. 

ALWAR,  a  semi-independent  state  of  Raj pu tana,  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Governor-General's  agent  for 
RajputAnA,  lies  between  28*  13'  25"  and  27°  14'  34"  N. 
lat,  and  between  77*  15'  35"  and  76°  14'  10J'  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  state  of  Bhartpur  and 
the  British  district  of  Gurgaon,  on  the  N.  by  Gurgaon 
district  and  the  states  of  Pati&la  and  Nabha,  on  the  W. 
by  the  states  of  Nabha  and  Jaipur,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  states  of  Jaipur  and  Bhartpur.  Its  configuration  is 
irregular,  the  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  being 
about  80  miles,  and  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  60 
miles,  with  a  total  area  of  about  3000  square  miles.  The 
total  population  of  the  state,  as  ascertained  by  a  census 
taken  in  1872,  was  778,596,  consisting  of  598,333  Hindus, 
180,225  Mahometans,  and  38  Christians.  The  number 
of  males  was  returned  at  418,723,  and  females  at  359,873, 
the  proportion  of  males  to  the  total  population  being  53'76 
per  cent  The  eastern  portion  of  the  state  is  open  and 
highly  cultivated;  the  western  is  diversified  by  hills  and 
peaks,  which  form  a  continuation  of  the  Aravalli  range, 
from  12  to  20  miles  in  breadth.  These  hills  run  in  rocky 
and  precipitous  parallel  ridges,  in  some  places  upwards  of 
15200  feet  in  height.    The  Sabhi  river  flows  through  the 


north-western  part  of  the  state,  the  only  other  stream  of 
importance  being  the  Ruparcl,  which  rises  in  the  Alwar 
hills,  and  flows  through  the  state  into  the  Bhartuur  terri- 
tory. 

The  one  attempt  at  road-making  in  the  state  is  \ line  which  con- 
nects the  chief  town,  Alwar,  with  Rajfjhar  on  the  ono  aids  tad  with 
Tijari  on  the  other.  The  greater  portion  of  this  toad  was  metalled 
during  the  minority  of  the  present  raja,  but  it  has  been  neglected 
since  be  took  the  management  of  tha  state  into  hit  own  hands,  and 
is  now  said  to  be  almost  im passable,  and  worse  than  the  ordinary 
cart  tracks.  The  earthwork  for  a  road  from  Alwar  to  tha  Bhartpur 
border  was  thrown  up,  but  it  has  never  been  metalled,  and  the  line 
is  not  used  for  traffic  The  Alwar  hills  are  rich  in  minerals.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  large  quantities  close  to  the  surface.  Thirty  smelting 
furnaces  are  kept  at  work,  and  are  capable  of  turning  out  390  tons 
a-year.  They  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people.  Two 
copper  mines  have  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  but  with 
doubtful  advantage  to  the  state.  Silver,  lead,  and  sulphur  are  alio 
found  in  small  quantities,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  work 
them,  but  without  success.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are 
wheat  and  barley  during  the  cold  weather,  with  grain  to  a  less 
extent  Joar,  bajra,  and  Indian  corn  are  raised  during  the  rains. 
Cotton  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  exported  on  a  considerable 
scale.  A  ten  years'  land  settlement,  which  was  formed  by  a  lata 
political  resident,  is  now  expiring,  and  a  fresh  settlement  for  a 
longer  term  is  being  made.  The  revenue  of  the  state  has  for  some 
time  been  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  When  the  raja  attained  hia 
majority,  and  was  invested  with  the  full  administration  of  hia  terri- 
tory in  1803,  the  treasury  contained  a  tu.pl us  of  £305,000.  Within 
seven  years  this  surplus  had  dwindled  away,  and  debts  to  the  extent 
of  £160,000  accumulated.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  govern- 
ment found  it  necessary  to  place  the  administration  of  the  state  in 
the  hands  of  the  political  resident,  assisted  by  a  council  of  manage- 
ment consisting  of  five  of  the  principal  chiefs  and  native  gentlemen 
of  the  state.  In  1870-71,  the  first  year  under  the  new  management, 
the  revenue  of  the  state  amounted  to  £213,08$,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £135,201,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £77,884,  part  of  which  was  devoted 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  state  debt,  the  remainder  being  kept  as  a 
working  balance.  An  allowance  of  £18,000  a-year  is  made  for  the 
household  expenses  of  the  rajs,  besides  an  establishment  of  horses, 
carriages,  and  elephants  maintained  for  his  use.  The  educational 
institutions  consist  of  a  high  school,  attended  in  1871-72  by  382 
students  ;  a  Thakur  school,  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  chiefs 
and  native  gentlemen,  and  attended  by  61  pupils  ;  and  sixty  other 
schools,  containing  a  total  of  2785  pupils.  Seven  towns  in  the 
state  are  returned  as  containing  a  population  of  upwards  of  5000 
souls-namely.  Alwar,  52,357  ;  Rajgher.  12,070  ;  Tijara,  7382  ; 
Govindgarh,  6720  ;  Rimgarh,  8581  ;  Rampur,  6381  ;  and  Bahror, 
6213.  The  only  municipality  is  the  town  of  Alwar.  It  derives  its 
municipal  revenue  from  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  supposed  income 
of  the  owners  of  houses.  This  tax  yields  about  £800  per  annum, 
out  of  which,  with  some  assistance  from  the  state,  the  city  police, 
conservancy  establishment,  Ac,  are  paid. 

ALYPIUS,  one  of  the  seven  Greek  writers  on  music 
whose  works  are  collected  and  published,  with  a  com- 
mentary and  explanatory  notes,  by  Meibomius  (Anttquae 
Muncm  Auctoru  Scptem,  AmsteL,  1652).  The  time  in 
which  he  flourished  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  before  Euclid  and  Ptolemy;  and 
Cassiodorus  arranges  his  work,  entitled  Introduction  to 
if  uric,  between  those  of  Nicomachua  and  Gaudentius. 
The  work  consists  solely  of  a  list  of  symbols  of  the  various 
scales  and  modes,  and  is  therefore  probably  only  a  fragment 

ALYPIUS  op  A  ntioch,  a  geographer  of  the  4th  century, 
who  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Julian  into  Britain  as  prefect, 
and  was  afterwards  commissioned  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  Amo-.g  the  letters  of  Julian  arc  two  (29  ami 
30)  addressed  to  Alypius;  one  inviting  him  to  Rome,  the 
other  thanking  hiui  for  a  geographical  treatise,  which  no 
longer  exists. 

ALYTH,  a  town  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Perthshire, 
in  a  parish  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  the  valley  of 
Strathmore,  13  miles  west  of  Forfar.  It  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  contains  a  handsome  parish  church,  and  also 
Free,  United  Presbyterian,  and  Scottish  Episcopal  churches. 
The  chief  industrial  employments  are  linen  manufacturing 
and  wool  spinning,  and  there  is  a  fair  nearly  every  month. 
Alyth  was  created  a  burgh  of  barony  by  -James  111 
Population  in  1871,  2134. 
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AMADEUS  V.,  sumamed  the  Grtat,  Count  of  Savoy, 
m  born  at  Bourget  in  1249,  and  succeeded  his  ancle 
Philip  in  1285.  The  cautious  prudence  of  Amadous 
enabled  him  greatly  to  increase  his  territory  by  means  of 
marriage,  purchase,  and  donations.  He  gradually  rose  to 
such  eminence  among  the  European  powers,  that  he  was 
constituted  their  umpire  to  settle  their  differences — an 
office  which  he  performed  with  much  reputation  to  himself 
and  advantogo  to  them.  In  1310  ho  was  created  a  prince 
of  the  empire  by  Henry  VII.  When  the  Turks  attempted 
to  retake  Rhodes  from  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
he  acquired  great  renown  by  the  valour  with  which  he  led  an 
expedition  to  the  relief  of  the  island,  A  Maltese  cross  with 
the  letters  F.E.R.T.  (Fortitudo  ejw  Rhodum  UhhU),  it  is 
said,  became  the  arms  of  Amadeua  and  his  successors,  in 
memory  of  this  victory.  Amadeua  undertook  a  journey  to 
Avignon  to  persuade  Pope  John  XXIL  to  preach  a  crusade 
in  favour  of  Andronicus.    He  died  there  in  the  year  1323. 

AMADEUS  VIII.,  Count  and  first  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
latterly  pope  or  anti-pope,  under  the  name  of  Felix  V..  was 
born  at  Chambery  in  1383,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
Amadeus  VIL,  in  1391.  Having,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, added  large  territories  to  his  patrimonial  possessions, 
he  became  so  powerful  that  the  Emperor  Sigismund  erected 
Savoy  into  a  duchy  in  1416;  and  after  his  elevation 
Amadous  added  Piedmont  and  other  provinces  to  his 
dominions.  After  this  increase  of  rank  and  of  territory 
he  suddenly,  in  1434,  retired  to  a  monastery  at  Ripaille. 
He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  resigned  his  duchy, 
but  continued  to  administer  it  through  his  son  Louis.  It 
is  said,  too,  although  some  historians  have  cast  doubts 
upon  the  story,  that,  instead  of  leading  a  life  of  asceticism, 
he  spent  much  of  the  ducal  revenues  in  furthering  his  own 
luxury  and  enjoyment  In  1439,  when  the  pope,  Eugenius 
IV.,  was  deposed  by  the  council  at  Basle,  Amadeua,  although 
not  in  orders,  was  elected,  through  bribery  some  say,  his 
successor;  and  after  resigning  his  duchy,  was  crowned  in 
the  following  year  as  Felix  V.  In  the  stormy  coufiict  that 
followed,  the  Emperor  Frederick  sided  with  Eugenius.  and 
the  nations  of  Europe,  except  Germany,  which  remained 
neutral,  declared  for  the  one  pope  or  the  other.  In  1449 
Amadeua  thought  it  prudent  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the 
pontificate  in  favour  of  Nicholas  V.,  who  had  been  elected 
on  the  death  of  Eugenius.  He,  however,  induced  Nicholas 
to  annul  all  the  acta  of  Eugenius;  to  confirm  the  determi- 
nation of  the  council  of  Basle  to  appoint  him  perpetual 
apostolical  legate  in  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the  other  places 
of  his  own  dominions;  and  even  to  confer  on  him  the 
bishoprics  of  Basle,  Lausanne,  Strasburg,  and  Constance. 
It  was  also  conceded  to  Amadeus  that  he  should  continue  to 
wear  the  pontifical  dress,  except  in  a  very  few  particulars ; 
that  ho  should  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  to  attend  any 
general  council;  and  that  he,  instead  of  kissing  the  pope's 
toe,  should  be  permitted  to  kiss  his  cheek.  Amadeus  died 
jX  Geneva  in  1451. 

AMADIS  OF  GAUL.  The  best  edition  for  English 
readers  of  this  famous  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  abridged 
translation  of  Southcy,  and  the  best  account  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  his  preface,  which,  however,  is  not  void  of  error. 
Here,  for  example,  is  its  final  sentence : — "  Amu  lis  of  Gaul 
is  among  prose  what  Orlando  Furioto  is  among  metrical 
romances—  not  tho  oldest  of  its  kind,  but  the  best"  We, 
of  course,  in  England  would  place  tie  Morte  a" Arthur 
above  all  romances  of  the  kind;  and  the  praise  that  we 
allow  to  Amadit  of  Gaul  is  precisely  that  which  Cervantes 
bestows  upon  it— of  being  the  earliest  and  best  of  the 
Spanish  romances.  When  the  licentiate  and  the  barber 
burnt  the  library  of  Don  Quixote,  they  spared  from  the 
flames  only  three  romances — Amadit  of  Gaul,  Pulmtrin  of 
England,  and  Tiranie  the  White.    "I  have  heard,"  said 


tho  licentiate,  "  that  Amadts  of  Gaul  was  the  :..  t  book  d 
chivalry  printed  in  Spain,  and  that  all  the  rest  sprung 
from  it;  I  think,  therefore,  as  head  of  so  pernicious  a  sect, 
we  ought  to  condemn  him  to  the  fire  without  mercy." 
"  Not  so,  sir,"  said  the  barber,  "  for  I  have  heard  also  that 
it  is  the  best  of  all  the  booksof  this  kind;  and  therefore— 
as  being  unequalled  in  its  way — it  ought  to  be  eparei'' 
"  You  are  right,"  said  tho  priest,  "  and  for  that  reason  its 
life  is  granted."  Although  Cervantes  speaks  of  th:  romance 
as  a  Spanish  one,  and  although  Southey  translated  it  froo 
the  oldest  extant  edition,  which  is  a]  so  Spanish,  it  is  cur- 
rently supposed  to  have  been  originally  written  in  Portu- 
guese by  Vasco  Lobeira,  himself  a  good  knight,  who  re- 
ceived his  spurs  on  the  field  of  battle  from  King  J  cam,  and 
who  died  in  1403.  The  work,  however,  has  been  claimed 
as  of  French  origin  by  the  Conite  de  Tressan.  Southey 
ridicules  this  theory,  and  insists  upon  the  claims  of  the 
Portuguese  author.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Comte  de 
Tressan  attempted  to  prove  too  much ;  but,  on  the  othti 
hand,  Southey  has  not  allowed  weight  enough  to  the  fact 
that  the  Amadit  of  Gaul  is  but  the  first  work  of  romance 
which  appeared  in  the  Portuguese  and  Castilian  languages ; 
that  it  was  preceded  for  more  than  a  century  by  other 
romances  of  Anglo-Norman  orisrin ;  and  that,  if  not  in  it) 
names  and  personages,  yet  in  its  idea— in  the  character  of 
its  incidents  and  in  much  of  its  geography — it  belong*  to 
tho  world  of  Anglo-Norman  romance.  What  though  we 
cannot  lay  our  hands  on  the  French  original  from  which 
Lobeira  translated,  any  more  than  wo  can  lay  our  hands  on 
Lobeira's  own  work  from  which  the  Castilian  version  hat 
been  made,  we  still  know  that  all  the  ideas  and  materials, 
all  the  design,  all  the  machinery  of  Amadit  of  Gaul,  belong 
to  the  Anglo-Norman  cycle  of  romance  which  was  in  voene 
before  Lobeira  waa  born.  And  in  this  creed  we  cheat  him 
of  nothing  when  we  say  that  we  know  not  to  what  extent 
he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  originality.  Knowing  what 
we  do  of  these  romances,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  for  the 
establishment  of  Lobeira's  claims,  that  we  cannot  trace  the 
Amadit  of  Gaul  to  any  one  before  him.  Expressions  of 
his  own  throughout  his  work  show  that  if  be  was  not  t 
literal  translator,  he  was  at  least  a  borrower.  Thus,  towards 
the  end  of  his  third  chapter  he  writes — "The  author 
ceaaeth  to  speak  of  this,  and  returneth  to  the  child  whom 
Uandales  brought  up."  The  Spanish  translator,  Montalus, 
confesses  to  have  taken  liberties  with  the  Portuguese  version 
from  which  he  worked,  altering,  adding,  and  abridging 
The  Comte  de  Tressan  maintains  that  the  original  French 
work  must  have  ended  with  the  third  book  and  the  rescu 
of  Oriana;  and  that  from  this  point  we  can  distinctly  trace 
the  work  of  Spanish  hands.  Southey,  again,  ♦UnVt  that 
the  work,  as  it  left  the  hands  of  Lobeira,  ended  in  tht 
fourth  book  with  the  marriage  of  Amadis  and  Oriana,  and 
that  all  which  follows  ia  due  to  the  tasteless  accretions  of 
Montalus.  Although  this  is  mere  conjecture,  still  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  attach  no  little  force  to  the  correct 
feeling  of  Southey.  For  the  story  itself,  it  ia  impossible 
to  give  a  summary  of  it — tho  plot  being  too  discon- 
nected; but  he  who  has  read  one  such  tale,  or  even  s 
few  chapters  of  one,  may  have  a  general  impression  of  all- 
hacking  and  hewing  in  every  page,  knights  always  at  wv 
and  seeking  adventures,  giants  in ,  the  path,  lions  in  tht 
forest,  damsels  in  durance,  castles  to  be  attacked,  wizards 
and  witches  with  hate  in  their  hearts,  kings  everywbe* 
plentiful  as  blackberries,  and  lovely  ladies  abounding  ia 
tenderness.  The  sentiment  of  the  work  is  very  noble,  sad 
some  of  the  descriptions  are  full  of  fire;  but  the- reader 
owes  more  than  he  is  aware  to  tho  curtailments  of  Southey 
AMADOU  (Polyporut  fomentariut),  a  fungus  that  grow* 
upon  old  trees,  especially  the  oak,  ash,  fir,  and  cherry.  When 
beaten  soft  it  is  used  as  a  styptic  for  alight  hemorrhage, 
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in  A  as  material  for  surgical  pads.  After  being  boiled  in  a 
solution  of  nitre  it  is  employed  as  tinder. 

AUAQER,  or  Am  ax,  a  small  island  belonging  to  Den- 
mark, lying  in  the  Sound,  close  to  the  east  coast  of  See- 
land.  The  channel  which  separates  its  northern  extremity 
from  See  land  forma  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen  ;  and 
nearly  the  third  part  of  that  city,  the  suburb  of  Christians- 
hafen,  is  situated  in  Amager.  The  island  is  about  9  miles 
long  and  4  brood,  with  a  fertile  soil,  which  produces  large 
quantities  of  vegetables  for  the  Copenhagen  market.  It  is 
peopled  chiefly  by  tho  descendants  of  a  Dutch  colony 
which  Christian  II.  brought  there  in  1516,  who  still 
retain  ma.-.y  of  the  old  peculiarities  of  dress,  language,  and 
manners.  Population  about  9000,  exclusive  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Christianshafen.  The  other  towns  are  Dragoe  and 
Caltrop. 

AilALASONTHA,  or  Amaxasuentha,  daughter  of 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was  born  about  498 
A.D.  In  615  she  married  Eutharic,  the  last  representative 
of  the  Amali  family,  who  died  (524-5),  leaving  an  only 
son,  Afhalaric,  The  latter  was  d  *ignated  by  his  grand- 
father Theodoric  as  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  Amala- 
aontba  was  appointed  his  guardian.  On  tbe  death  of 
Theodoric  in  526,  Amal&sontha  became  regent,  and  en- 
deavoured by  a  wise  and  vigorous  administration  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  civilisation  and  enlightenment  which  her 
father  had  commenced.  She  devoted  herself  with  special 
solicitude  to  the  education  of  Atholaric,  but  her  efforts 
were  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the  Gothic  nobles. 
Encouraged  by  them,  the  young  heir  to  the  throne  threw 
off  the  restraints  imposed  by  his  mother,  plunged  into 
debauchery,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen  (534).  In  tho 
same  year  Amabsontha  married  her  cousin  Thcodahadua, 
and  made  him  co-regent  with  herself.  A  few  months  later 
(April  635)  she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  her  husband 
in  an  island  on  Lake  Boise  na. 

All  ALE  KITES,  an  ancient  people,  widely  spread 
throughout  the  country  lying  on  the  south  and  east  of 
Palestine,  often  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
celebrated  also  in  Arabian  tradition.  In  Scripture  they 
occur  first  in  Gen.  xiv.  7,  occupying  the  territory  around 
Kadeah,  and  suffering  from  the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer 
and  his  confederates.  They  appear  next  assaulting  the 
Israelites,  shortly  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  at  Rephidim, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai  (Ex.  xvii  8;  cf. 
Dent,  xxv.  17).  They  again  occur  falling  upon  a  party 
of  tho  Israelites  on  the  southern  verge  of  the  promised 
land  (Num.  xiv.  45 ;  cf.  xtii  29).  In  the  time  of  the 
judges  they  are  found  associated  with  the  Monbitcs,  the 
Ammonites,  the  Midianites,  and  "  the  children  of  the 
east,"  in  repeated  attacks  upon  the  Israelites,  invading 
their  territory  from  the  eastern  sido  of  Jordan  (Judges  iii 
13;  vi  3).  SauL  by  divine  command,  led  an  expedition 
into  the  country  of  Amolek,  waging  against  them  an 
exterminating  war,  "  smiting  them  from  Havilah  until 
thou  comest  to  Shur,  that  is  over  against  Egypt "  (1  Sam. 
xv.  1).  David  also  "invaded  the  Geahuritcs,  and  the 
Uezrites,  and  the  Amalekites  ,  for  these  nations  were  of 
old  the  inhabitant*  of  the  land  as  thou  goest  to  Shur, 
even  unto  the  land  of  Egypt "  (1  Sam.  xxvii  8).  Tho 
last  notice  occurs  in  1  Citron,  iv.  43,  from  which  we 
loom  that  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  a  body  of  Simconites 
"went  to  mount  Seir"  and  "smote  the  rest  of  the  Ama- 
lekites that  were  escaped  a  notice  showing  the  accom- 
plishment of  tho  doom  of  extermination  which  had  been 
denounced  against  them  (Ex.  xvii  14-16 ;  Nam  xxv.  20), 
and  finding  an  echo  in  the  words  of  an  Arabian  poet,  "  The 
race  of  tohlt  has  disappeared,  and  there  is  left  of  it 
neither  mean  man  nor  mighty"  (Macoudi,  Let  Prairiet 
<fOr.  par  Meynard  et  Courteille,  voL  iii.  104).    We  twice 


hear  of  Agag  as  the  name  of  the  king  of  the  nation  (Num. 
xxiv.  7;  1  Sam  xv.  8);  and  it  is  reasonably  supposed 
that  this,  like  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  was  a  name  common  to 
all  their  kings.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
Haman  of  the  book  of  Esther,  called  "the  Agagite,"  be- 
longed to  the  royal  line  of  the  Amalekites ;  but  it  is  now 
found,  from  Assyrian  records,  that  Agagi  was  the  name  of  a 
country  east  of  Assyria,  from  which  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  title  was  derived  See  Lcnormont,  Lettru  Ait.  i.  45. 
Joseph  us  agrees  with  Scripture  in  assigning  to  the  Ama- 


lekites the  territory  immediately  to  the  south  of  Palei 
Thus  he  speaks  of  them  as  inhabiting  "Gobolitis 
Petra "  (Gobolitis  -  Gebsl  in  Pa.  lxxAUl.  7  ;  cf .  Reland, 
Palastina,  p.  71) ;  and  as  reaching  "  from  Pelusium  to  the 
Red  Sea"  (Aut.  Jud.  iii.  %  lj  vi  7,  3;  cf.  ft  1,  2). 
Tho  country  which  they  are  thus  represented  as  occupying 
is  suited  only  to  a  nomadic  population  ;  and  accordingly 
the  indications  of  the  Scripture  narrative  point  to  this  as 
the  general  character  of  the  Amalekite  peopla  They 
appear  as  the  Bedouins  of  ancient  times,  rapid  and  de- 
vastating in  their  movements  (1  Sam  xxx  1);  and  in 
their  expeditions  "  coming  up  with  their  cattle  and  their 
tents"  (Jud  vi  5).  At  the  same  time,  in  the  more 
fertile  portions  of  their  territory  they  doubtless  had  settled 
abodes.  We  read  in  1  Sam  xv.  5  of  "a  city  of  Amalek;" 
and  Joseph  us  speaks,  apparently  in  an  exaggerated  way, 
of  their  cities  being  captured  by  means  of  elaborate  siege 
operations  (Ant  Jud.  vi  7,  2). 

The  ethnical  character  and  relation  of  this  people,  and  their  com- 
ilete  national  history,  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  make  out 
from  the  fragmentary  material*  in  our  hands.  They  art  not  men- 
tioned in  the  table  of  nations  In  Gen.  x.,  while  in  Gen.  xxxri.  12, 
16,  their  ancestry  seems  to  be  referred  to  Esau.  At  the  same  time, 
the  exist* nee  of  the  nation  is  noticed  in  Oen  xiv.,  long  before  Esau  ; 
and  it  seems  uuusturul  to  understand  this,  with  Hcngstenberg  and 
others,  in  a  proleptic  sense,  especially  as  there  are  other  independent 


ground*  for  referring  the  beginning  of  their  history  to  an  earlier 
data.  It  is  esrtain  that  the  genealogical  tables  of  Scripture,  like 
those  of  Arabia,  include  cases  of  adoption  or  affiliation  ss  well  ss 
of  direct  descent,  and  probably  It  Is  in  this  sense  that  the  notice 
referring  Amalek  to  Esau  should  be  understood  In  Balsams  pro- 
phecy Amalek  is  called  "  the  first  of  nations  "  ^  *«W*i  prmta*. 
titrima  gentium,  Gesenlus),  Num.  xxiv.  20,  an  expression  scarcely 
reconcilable  In  the  circumstances  with  descent  from  Jacob's  brother. 
Again,  though  found  in  Jewiah  scripture  located  in  the  immediate 
south  and  east  of  the  Itraelitish  territory,  yet  there  are  indications 
in  Scripture  itself  that  st  one  time  they  had  hsd  s  wider  extension. 
"  The  mount  of  the  Amslekites  "  is  mentioned  ss  situated  in  "  the 
land  of  Ephraim  "  (J ad.  xil  16),  apparently  warranting  the  infer- 
ence that  they  once  held  possessions  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  (see 
Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.,  p.  337,  n.)  "Amalek"  also  is  found  la 
some  copies  of  the  I. XX.,  ss  the  translation  of  Maacah,  in  3  Sam.  X. 
6,  8,  giving  rant  ground  for  the  belief  that  a  section  of  the  same 
race  had  once  been  settled  on  the  north-cast  of  Palestine  (see 
Ewald,  Ottch.  Jiratl' t,  Bd.  I.  136).  There  is  little  in  the  Bible  to 
illustrate  their  linguistic  affinity  ;  but  so  far  ss  appear*  their 
language  was  Shenutic,  identical  with  or  very  closely  allied  to  the 
Hebrew.  Samuel  and  the  captive  Agag  (1  Sam.  xv.  82),  and  David 
and  the  Amalekits  youth  (3  Sam.  i.  13)  converse  together ;  and  it 
ha*  been  attempted  also  to  explain  the  names  Amalek  and  Agag 
by  8hemitie  analogies  (Meier,  Ztiltchri/l  d.  morg.  Oct.,  Bd.  xvii. 
p.  677).  By  Philo  (Vila  Mont,  |  89) 


The  traditions  of  the  Arabians  regarding  this  race  are  confu 
and  conflicting,  yet  certainly  are  not  to  be  summarily  rejected  a* 
destitute  of  any  claim  to  historic  credibility  ;  and  with  all  their 
entanglement  they  speak  strongly  for  the  ancient  and  far -extended 
power  of  the  people  in  question,  and  also  more  doubtfully  for  their 
Bbemitic  affinities.  In  these  traditions,  Amlsk  or  Amlik,  the  father 
of  tbe  Amalekites,  is  represented  *ometime*  as  the  aon  of  Land  (<.«., 
Lad),  the  son  of  Shem  ;  sometimes  ss  the  son  of  Aram,  the  son  of 
Laud  ;  while  sometime*  also  he  is  spoken  of  ss  s  *on  of  Ham. 
They  belong;  with  the  Aditea,  Thamudites,  and  others,  to  the 
primitive  races  of  Arabia.  They  are  said  to  have  been  expelled 
from  Haby Ionia  by  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  and  driven  westward 
into  Arabts  and  Syria,  to  have  built  and  reigned  in  Aleppo,  to  have 
conquered  and  for  some  centuries  retained  possession  of  Egypt,  and  to 
be  the  ancestors  of  the  Berbers  in  North  Africa  (see  Abufroda,  HuL 
AnU-Id.,  pp.  18,  178  ;  Mtcoudi,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iiL,  p.  106 ;  C.  de 
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Percent],  JTi*.  if  Arahet,  vol  L.  p.  18) ;  Knobcl,  Volktrtafd, 
P.  1B8;  Movers,  Pkoniiur,  2ter  Th.,  Bd.  ii.,  p.  422).  With 
these  Arabian  account!  it  is  Datura]  to  bring  into  connection  the 
farts  narrated  by  Manctbo.  and  now  in  substance  aacertaiiied  from 
old  Egyptian  records,  regarding  the  conquest  of  the  Nile  valley  by 
an  Arabian  race,  called  Hycaoe  by  the  former,  and  Mtnii,  or  ahep- 
herds,  in  the  latter  (Me  Bunsen,  Egypt*  Place,  voL  UL,  p.  266  ; 
Brugsch,  Hid.  JEgyptt,  vol.  L,  p.  75;  Chabaa,  La  PasUur*  tn 
Eyitpte,  p.  B)  Now,  from  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynaaty, 
northern  Arabia  la  found  in  Egyptian  monuments  to  be  in  poaswa- 
tion  of  ■  people  called  Shaau,  a  namo  which  Egyptologers  generally 
compare  with  the  aecond  lyllable  of  Hycaoa,  ai.-  which  also,  per- 
haps, oorresponda  with  Zuiim  of  Oen.  xir.  5.  Theae  Shaau  may 
with  confidence  be  identified  with  the  Amalekites  of  Scripture; 
their  locale  and  their  habits  are  the  aame ;  and  of  them  we  learn 
that  "  they  were  apread  over  •  vast  territory,  quite  like  the  wander- 
ing Arabs  of  our  day.  They  are  found  near  Djor,  on  the  north- 
eaat  frontier  of  Egypt,  a*  well  ae  in  the  defile*  of  Lebanon,  where 
their  depredations  made  themselves  felt  fourteen  centuries  before 
oar  era  (Chabaa,  Eludes  tur  rAntiquiti  Historigue,  p.  114;  cf. 
bis  Voyagt  fun  Sgyptien,  p.  111).  "They  wear  short  tonics,  a 
turban-like  head-drees,  and  are  armed  with  spears  and  axes.  A 
characteristic  feature  is  the  long  besrd,  aa  among  the  Canaanitiah 
nations"  (Brugsch,  (hog.  ImchnjUn,  Bd.  11  63). 

The  notices  occurring  in  Arabian  writers,  which  speak  of  Amalek- 
itea as  spread  over  various  more  southern  portions  of  Arabia,  may 
probably  be  referred  to  the  period  subsequent  to  their  expulsion 
from  their  northern  ecata  by  the  Israelites  and  other  enemies.  The 
Benu-Kcrker,  who  dwell  around  Mecca,  are  by  some  referred  to  this 
stock  ;  the  tame  it  true  of  the  Benu-Amila,  who,  before  migrating 
northwards  into  Syria,  dwelt  in  Yemen.  We  hear  of  Amalekitea 
also  in  "Cheibar,  Jatrib,  and  other  parts  of  Hedjax"  (A  bulk  do, 
cp.  eiL,  p.  170) ;  in  rcgarji  to  which  notice  a  certain  degree  of 
confirmation  is  afforded  by  the  mention  by  Pliny  of  an  Arabian 
town,  the  name  of  which  reads  Marippa  Palmalacum,  but  which 
probably  should  be  read  Jatrippa  Alamalacuin,  that  ia,  Jatrib  the 
Amalekite  (see  Pliny,  //.*.'.  Nat.  vi.  92  ;  Blan,  Zeittchn/t  d.  m. 
Gtt.,  Bd.  xxii.  663 ;  cf.  Noldeke,  Ubtrd.  lmaUkittr,  87).  Accord- 
ing to  some  (Tnch,  Bleu,  and  others),  the  famous  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions, ascertained  to  be  written  in  a  Shemitic  dialect,  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Amalekite  race.  Doubtless  their  authors  dwelt  in  the  country 
once  inhabited  by  this  people,  bat  that  they  belonged  to  them, 
and  not  to  some  succeeding  race,  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

From  the  cuneiform  recorda  we  hare  gained  as  yet  no  illustration 
of  this  subject,  unices  the  people  Malikbu,  or  Maluku,  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  among  certain  Aramasan  tribes  in- 
habiting the  valtoy  of  the  Euphretee,  may  be  identified  with 
Amalek  (eee  Kkot&*  of  iki  J\ut,  voL  L,  pp.  26,  87). 

AMALFI,  s  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Principato  Citeriore, 
aituated  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  ravine  on  the  north  aide 
of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  It  was  founded,  according  to  the 
common  account,  under  Constantino  the  Great,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  cities  to  recover  from  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarians  into  Italy.  During  the  10th  and  11th  centuries 
it  was  an  independent  republic  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance, with  a  trade  which  extended  to  Egypt  and  the 
east,  and  a  population  of  50,000.  Its  code  of  maritime 
laws  (Tabula  Amal/Uana)  is  said  to  have  regulated  com- 
merce at  one  time  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  but  the 
truth  of  this  statement  appears  to  be  extremely  question- 
able In  1 135  Amalii  was  plundered  by  the  Piaans,  who  are 
said  to  have  then  discovered  and  carried  off  the  far-famed 
manuscript  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  which  is  now  in  the 
Laurentian  library  at  Florence.  Soon  after  this  the  town 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Naples,  and  from  that  time 
rapidly  declined.  In  1343  a  terrible  storm  buried  a  large 
port  of  the  town  under  tho  sea,  and  at  the  present  day  it 
is  a  mere  wreck  of  its  former  greatness.  It  has  only  about 
€500  inhabitants  whose  chief  employments  are  fishing 
and  the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  auk,  and  paper.  It  is 
still  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  an  ancient 
cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Andrew.  Flavio  Gioja,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass  has  been  ascribed, 
and  Masaniello  were  born  at  Amalfi. 

AMALGAM,  tho  name  given  to  an  alloy  of  mercury  and 
another  metal  Tho  amalgams  are  a  very  numerous  class 
of  compounds,  and  many  of  them  are  used  largely  in  the 
arts.  Many  amalgams  are  produced  by  direct  contact  of 
tho  metals,  with  evolution  of  heat    Others  are  obtained 


by  the  action  of  mercury  on  a  salt  of  the  metal,  or  the 
action  of  the  metal  on  a  salt  of  mercury,  assisted  by  the 
passage  of  a  weak  electric  current  in  some  cases.  Some 
amalgams  are  solid,  others  liquid.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  weak  compounds,  many  of  them  being  decom- 
posed by  pressure,  and  all  are  decomposed  at  a  white  heat 
Tin  amalgam  is  used  for  "  silvering  °  mirrors,  gold  and 
silver  amalgam  in  gilding  and  silvering,  cadmium  and 
copper  amalgam  in  dentistry,  and  an  amalgam  of  zinc  and 
tin  for  the  rubbers  of  electrical  machines.  See  llnmt 
and  Chemistry. 

A  MALI  A,  Anna,  Duchess  of  Saxe- Weimar,  was  bora 
at  WolfenbUttel  on  the  24th  October  1739,  and  married 
Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe- Weimar  in  1750.  Her  husband  died 
in  1758,  leaving  her  regent  for  their  infant  son,  Karl 
August.  During  the  protracted  minority  she  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  duchy  with  the  greatest  prudence, 
strengthening  its  resources  and  improving  its  position  is 
spite  of  the  troubles  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  She  was  s 
warm  patroness  of  art  and  literature,  and  attracted  to 
Weimar  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Germany. 
Wieland  was  appointed  tutor  to  her  son  ,  and  the  namei 
of  Herder,  Goethe,  Knebel,  Bdttiger,  Musssus,  and  Schiller 
shed  an  undying  lustre  on  her  court.  In  1775  she  retired 
into  private  life,  her  son  having  attained  his  majority. 
In  1788  she  set  out  on  a  lengthened  tour  through  Italy, 
being  accompanied  by  Goethe  She  died  on  the  10th 
April  1807.  A  memorial  of  the  duchess  is  included  is 
Goethe's  works  under  the  title  Zum  Andenhen  der  Furttim 
Anna-Amalia. 

AMALRIC  or  Am  auri  or  Ben  a,  bo  called  from  his 
birthplace,  a  small  village  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  was 
the  founder  of  a  school  of  pantheists  known  by  his  name. 
He  lectured  at  Paris  about  the  year  1200,  and  attracted  a 
large  circle  of  hearers.  In  1204  his  doctrines  were  con- 
demned by  the  university;  and  on  a  personal  appeal  to 
Pope  Innocent  III.  the  sentence  was  ratified,  Amalrie 
being  ordered  to  return  to  Paris  and  recant  his  errors. 
This  he  did  in  1207.  His  death,  two  years  later,  was 
caused,  it  is  said,  by  grief  at  the  humiliation  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected.  In  tho  same  year  (1209)  t.  a  of  his 
followers  were  burnt  before  the  gates  of  Paris,  sad 
Amalric's  own  body  was  exhumed  and  burnt,  and  the 
ashes  given  to  the  winds.  The  doctrines  of  the  Amal- 
ricians  were  formally  condemned  by  the  fourth  Latins 
Council  in  1215. 

AM ALTEO,  the  name  of  a  family  belonging  to  Oderzo, 
Treviso,  several  members  of  which  were  distinguished  in 
literature.  The  best  known  are  three  brothers,  Geronimo 
(1507-74),  Giambattista  (1525-73),  and  Cornelio  (1530- 
1603),  whose  Latin  poems  were  published  in  one  collection 
under  the  title  Trxum  F  rat  rum  Amaltheorum  Carmina 
(Venice,  1627;  Amst  1689).  The  eldest  brother,  Geronimo, 
was  a  celebrated  physician;  the  second,  Giambattista, 
accompanied  a  Venetian  embassy  to  England  in  1554,  and 
was  secretary  to  Pius  IV.  at  the  Council  of  Trent;  the 
third,  Cornelio,  was 'a  physician  and  secretary  to  the  re- 
public of  Ragusa. 

AM  ALTEO,  Pompomo,  a  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  was  born  at  San  Vito  in  Friuli  in  1505,  and  died 
in  1584.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Pordenone,  whose  style  he 
closely  imitated.  His  works  consist  chiefly  of  frescoes  sod 
altar-pieces,  and  many  of  them  have  suffered  greatly  from 
the  ravages  of  time 

AM  ABA  SIN  HA,  a  Sanscrit  grammarian  and  poet,  of 
whose  personal  history  hardly  anything  is  known.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  "  one  of  the  nine  gems  that  adorned  the 
throne  of  Viknunaditya,"  and  accordingly  to  have  flourished 
about  56  ae.  This  seems  on  the  whole  the  most  pro- 
bable date,  though  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
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and  even  tbo  eleventh,  Lave  also  been  assigned,  on  the  rap- 
position  thai  the  Vikraniaditya  spoken  of  was  not  the  first 
bat  a  later  monarch  of  the  name.  Amara  seems  to  have 
been  a  Buddhist;  and  an  early  tradition  asserts  that  his 
works,  with  one  exception,  were  destroyed  during  the  per- 
secution carried  on  by  the  orthodox  Brahmins  in  the  fifth 
century.  The  exception  is  the  celebrated  Amara- Kotha 
(Treasury  of  Amara),  a  vocabulary  of  Sanscrit  roots,  in 
three  books,  and  hence  sometimes  called  Trikanda,  or  the 
"  Tripartite."  It  contains  10,000  words,  and  is  arranged, 
like  other  works  of  its  class,  in  metre,  to  aid  the  memory. 
The  first  chapter  of  the  Kotha  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
Tamil  character,  in  1798.  An  edition  of  the  entire  work, 
wstl  English  notes  and  an  index  by  Colebrooke,  appeared 
at  Serampore  in  1808.  The  Sanscrit  text  was  printed  at 
Calcutta  in  1831.  A  French  translation  by  Loiseleur- 
Dealongchamps  was  published  at  Paris  in  1839. 

AMARANTH,  or  Amara  NT  (from  the  Greek 
in  withering),  a  name  chiefly  used  in  poetry,  and  applied 
to  certain  plants  which,  from  not  soon  fading,  typified 
immortality.    Thus  Milton  (Paradise  Lost,  iiL  353) »— 

"  Immortal  amarant,  s  flower  which  craco 
In  pa  radix,  (act  by  the  tree  of  life. 
Began  to  bloom ;  but  toon  for  mar.  a  offence 
To  neaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows, 
And  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life, 
And  where  the  river  of  blue  through  midst  of  heaven 
Rolls  o'er  elvdan  flowers  her  amber  stream : 
With  these  that  never  fade  the  spiriu  e*ct 
Bind  their  resplendent  locks." 

The  famous  flowers,  however,  still  live  upon  earth,  and 
are  known  in  our  gardens  as  love-lies-bleeding,  prince's 
feather,  cockscomb,  and  the  globe  amaranth.  Aa  we 
wreathe  our  churches  in  winter  with  holly  and  ivy,  the 
churches  in  Portugal  and  other  southern  countries  are 
adorned  with  the  purple  tints  of  the  globe  amaranth, 
which  is  said  to  retain  its  colour  for  years.  It  should  bo 
noted  that  the  proper  spelling  of  the  word  is  amarant; 
the  more  common  spelling  seems  to  have  come  from  a 
hazy  notion  that  the  final  syllable  is  the  Greek  word  for 
/lower,  which  enters  into  a  vast  number  of  botani"al  names. 

AMARAPURA,  literally  "  the  City  of  the  Go-i,"  *  town 
of  independent  Burmah,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Irawadi  river,  in  21'  57'  N.  lat,  and  73°  4'  E.  long  The 
town  was  founded  in  1783,  and  mado  the  capital  of  the 
Burmese  kingdom.  It  increased  rapidly  in  sua  and  popu- 
lation, and  in  1810  was  estimated  to  contain  170,000 
inhabitants ;  but  in  that  year  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  this  disaster,  together  with  the  removal  of  the 
native  court  in  1819,  caused  a  decline  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  place.  In  1827  its  population  was  estimated  at  only 
30,000.  Since  then  it  has  suffered  another  severe  calamity 
from  an  earthquake,  which  in  1839  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  city.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  but,  with  tho 
exception  of  some  •  temples,  is  built  only  of  bamboos, 
although  several  of  tho  buildings,  being  richly  gilt,  have  a 
showy  appearance.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  is  a  cele- 
brated temple,  adorned  with  250  lofty  pillars  of  gilt  wood, 
and  containing  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Buddha.  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Burmese  monarchs 
still  survive  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  During  the  time 
of  its  prosperity  Amarapura  was  defended  by  a  rampart 
and  a  large  square  citadel,  with  a  broad  moat,  the  walls 
being  7000  feet  long  and  20  feet  high,  with  a  bastion  at 
each  corner. 

AM  AS  LA,  or  Amasiatah,  a  town  in  Anatolia,  Turkey, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Yeahil-Irmak,  or  Iris,  in  a 
narrow-gorge  about  80  milec  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  houses  being  ill-built  and  the  streets  narrow,  the  town 
would  have  a  mean  appearance  but  for  its  situation  and 
tie  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  in  its  neighbourhood. 


The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  Acropolis,  whish  is 
built  on  a  lofty  rock  overhanging  the  town;  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  of  Pontus,  described  by  Strabo  the  geographer, 
a  native  of  Amasia;  and  a  handsome  mosque,  erected  in 
1490  by  the  Sultan  Bajaxet  IX  The  chief  productions  of 
Amasia  and  the  surrounding  districts  are  silk,  salt,  wheat, 
wine,  and  cottou.    Population  of  the  town,  25,000. 

AMASIS,  King  of  Egypt,  ascended  the  throne  569  aa 
From  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier  he  gradually  rose  to  bo 
one  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  court  of  Apnea,  the  last 
king  of  the  line  of  Psammetichua  Being  commissioned  by 
Apries  to  quell  an  insurrection,  he  went  over  to  the  rebels, 
who  proclaimed  him  king  Apries,  whose  tyranny  had 
caused  nearly  all  his  subjects  to  desert  him,  took  the  field 
with  an  army  of  mercenaries,  and  meeting  Amaais  near 
Memphis,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The  usurper 
treated  the  captive  prince  with  great  lenity ;  but  so  violent 
was  the  popular  hatred,  that  he  was  compelled  to  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  his  enraged  countrymen,  who  in- 
stantly put  him  to  death  by  strangling.  Under  the  pru- 
dent administration  of  Amasis,  Egypt  enjoyed  the  greatest 

Erosperity.  He  adorned  it  with  numerous  and  splendid 
ml  dings,  among  which  were  a  portico  to  tho  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Sais,  and  the  great  temple  of  I  sis  at  Mem- 
phis. He  also  erected  a  colossus  before  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  75  feet  in  length,  resting  on  its  back;  and  on  the 
basis  stood  two  statues,  each  20  feet  high,  cut  out  of  the 
same  stone.  To  gain  the  alliance  of  the  Greeks,  he  allotted 
settlements  for  them  on  the  sea-coast,  permitting  them  to 
build  temples,  and  to  observe  all  the  rites  of  their  religion 
unmolested;  and  when  the  temple  of  the  Delphians  was 
burnt  he  presented  them  with  1000  talents  to  assist  them 
in  rebuilding  it  He  also  married  a  Grecian  lady,  named 
Ladice,  the  daughter  of  Battus  of  Cyrene,  and  Lad  a 
bodyguard  of  Greeks  in  his  pay.  Solon,  the  celebrated 
lawgiver,  is  reported  to  have  visited  Amasia.  The  close 
of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  and  by  the  rupture  of  the 
alliance  between  Amasis  and  Polycratos  of  8am  os.  (See 
Pol v crates.)  A mn«ial  however,  did  not  live  to  see  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  for  he  died  in  525,  before  the  Persians 
had  entered  the  country. 

AMAT,  Felix,  a  Spanish  ecclesiastical  historian,  was 
born  at  SabadelL,  in  the  diocese  of  Barcelona,  10th  August 
1 750.  He  entered  the  church  in  1 767,  and  after  taking  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Grenada  in  1770,  was  mado  professor 
of  philosophy  and  librarian  in  the  episcopal  seminary  at 
Barcelona.  In  these  offices,  sad  in  that  of  director  of 
the  seminary,  which  ho  subsequently  held,  his  talents  and 
energy  did  much  to  advance  the  efficiency  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  1803  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Palmyra  by  the 
pope,  and  in  the  same  year  the  king,  Charles  IV.,  created 
him  abbot  of  St  Udefonso.  When  the  war  with  France 
broke  out  in  1794,  Amat  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  an 
undoubted  patriot,  but  latterly  he  was  suspected,  and  with 
some  reason,  of  favouring  the  French  cause.  He  was 
compelled  to  leave  Madrid  on  the  entry  of  tho  British  in 
1812;  and  was  subsequently,  in  1814,  banished  to  Cata- 
lonia. He  died  in  a  Franciscan  convent  near  Salent  on 
28th  September  1824.  Amat's  chief  work  is  his  Ecdesias- 
tical  History,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  originally  published  in  twelve  volumes 
(1793-1803).  It  was  condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  but 
rather  on  political  than  on  religious  grounds.  His  other 
works  are  numerous,  the  meet  important  being  his 
Observations  on  Ecclesiastical  Power  and  his  Si*  Letters  to 
frenitnu,  in  which  he  attacked  the  theory  that  consent  of 
the  subjects  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  sovereignty. 
Amat  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  being,  it  is  said,  at 
tho  age  of  seventeen,  7  feet  2  inches  in  height, 
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AMATI,  the  name  of  a  family  of  violin-makers  who 
flourished  at  Cremona  from  about  1550  to  1692.  Accord- 
ing to  Fetis,  Andrea  and  Nicolo  Amati,  two 
the  first  Italians  who  made  violins.  They  wero 
by  Antonio  and  Oeronimo,  sons  of  Nicola  Another 
Nicolo,  son  of  Geronimo,  was  alive  in  1692.  The  violins 
made  by  this  family  are  distinguished  by  their  small  size, 
exquisite  'finish,  and  the  mathematical  proportion  of  the 
parts.  Their  tone  is  soft  and  sweet,  but  deficient  in  inten- 
sity, owing  to  the  flatness  of  their  model  Stradivari  was 
a  pupil  of  tho  Am.it  in. 

AMATITLAN,  the  name  of  a  lake  and  town  in  Guate- 
mala, Central  America.  The  lake  is  18  miles  from  the 
city  of  Guatemala,  and  is  about  9  miles  long  and  3  broad 
The  town,  which  is  sometimes  called  St  Juan  d'Amatitlan, 
is  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  houses  are  all 
of  one  storey,  and  are  mostly  built  of  mud.  The  Jesuits 
formerly  had  extensive  sugar  plantations  st  Amati tlan.  but 
the  chief  industry  now  is  the  raising  of  the  cochineal  The 
wells  of  the  town  are  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  and 
alum,  and  in  the  vicinity  there  are  several  hot  springs. 
Population  about  10,000,  chiefly  mulattoes  and  samboes. 

AMAUROSIS  (&fuavpu<ns),  a  deprivation  of  sight  The 
term  is  now  limited  chiefly  to  those  forms  of  defect  or  loss 
of  vision  which  are  caused  by  diseases  not  directly  involv- 
ing -the  eye,  although  sooner  or  later  the  optio  nerve 
undergoes  changes  recognisable  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 
Sometimes  the  amaurosis  is  temporary,  disappearing  with 
the  removal  of  the  disease  with  which  it  is  associated ;  but 
in  many  cases,  moro  especially  where  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  are  affected,  the  amaurosis  remains  permanent 

AM  A  XI CHI.  a  seaport  town  on  the  N.  of  the  Ionian 
island  of  Santa  Maura.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  and 
the  residence  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  The  frequent  occur- 
rence of  earthquakes  compels  tho  inhabitants  to  construct 
their  houses  of  wood ;  hence  the  town  is  of  mean  appear- 
ance. Its  harbour  admits  small  craft  only.  Population, 
7000. 

AMAZON,  MaraSojt,  Orkllana.  or  Sqlimoems,  a 
river  of  South  America,  the  largest  in  the  world  Its 
head  stream  is  either  the  Ucayale  or  Apurimac,  which 
rises  in  Peru  about  16*  S.  lat,  and  72°  W.  long. ;  or  the 
more  northerly  Marafion,  also  called  Tunguragua,  which 
flows  from  Lake  Lauricocha,  10°  30*  S.  lat,  and  76°  10' 
W.  long.  The  former  is  the  longer  river,  but  the  latter 
has  perhaps  the  weight  of  authority  in  its  favour.  The 
Marafion  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  parallel  to 
the  Ucayale,  as  far  as  6°  a  lat,  when  it  bends  to  the 
north-east,  and,  on  reaching  the  frontiers  of  Equador, 
turns  almost  due  east  It  thence  forms  the  boundary 
between  Equador  and  Peru,  with  an  easterly  direction, 
until  it  joins  the  Ucayale.  The  united  river  continues  to 
separate  Equador  and  Peru  as  long  as  these  countries  are 
conterminous,  and  thereafter  strikes  through  Brazil,  the 
g-meral  direction  being  north-north-cast  It  finally  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Atlantic  under  the  equator.  From 
tho  source  of  the  Apurimac  to  the  ocean  this  mighty  river 
has  a  length,  including  windings,  of  nearly  4000  miles. 
It  receives  enormous  tributaries — from  the  north,  the 
Napo  and  the  Putuinayo,  each  about  700  miles  long ;  the 
Yapura,  1000  miles  ;  the  Negro,  14  00 ;  as  well  as  others 
of  less  importance  :  from  the  south,  besides  the  Yavari,  -the 
Yutai,  the  Yurua.  Tefe,  the  Puruo,  and  others,  there  are  the 
Madeira,  of  nearly  2000  miles ;  the  Topayos,  of  1200 ;  the 
Xingu,  of  1300 ;  and  the  Tocnntins,  of  1200.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  Huallaga,  of  500  miles,  joins  the  Marafion, 
from  the  south,  above  its  union  with  the  Ucayale.  The 
area  drained  by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  is  pro- 
bably not  leas  than  2,500,000  square  miles,  or  more  than 

'bird  part  of  South  America.    The  breadth  of  the  river, 


of  course,  varie*  at  different  ooiuta    At  some  oiiuret 
below  J  ten.  on  tht  Varafion.  it  was  found  to  be  860  feet 
wide ;  at  a  pass  called  the  Ponro  de  Manseriche  its  bed 
is  suddenly  contracted  from  250  to  25  fathoms,  being 
enclosed  on  either  side  by  rocks,  which  rise  like  perpen- 
dicular walls  to  a  great  height ;  at  the  junction  with  ths 
Napo  its  breadth  has  increased  to  900  fathoms.  Between 
the  Negrc  and  the  Madeira  it  has  the  breadth  of  a  league, 
which  extends  to  two  leagues  at  those  parts  where  uJalOs 
abound ;  but  during  the  annual  rise  of  the  water  it  coven 
a  great  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  has  then  so 
determinate  limits.    The  main  mouth  is  about  50  miles 
wide  aWve  the  island  of  Caviana,  but  the  whole  delta, 
including  the  Para  mouth  and  the  island  of  Joannes,  is 
nearly  200  miles  from  shore  to  shore.    The  depth  of  the 
Amazon  in  some  parts  exceeds  50  fathoms,  and  the  riter 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size  up  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Marafion  and  tho  Ucayale.    Beyond  this 
point  vessels  of  a  smaller  size  can  proceed  as  far  as  Stn 
Borja,  on  the  Marafion.  and  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
Ucayale  and  the  Huallaga.    The  velocity  of  the  water 
above  San  Borja  so  greatly  exceeds  the  average  (which  is 
about  2}  miles  an  hour),  that  navigation  becomes  difficult, 
and  among  the  rapids  is  impossible,  even  to  canoe*. 
Nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  Amazon  are  navigable  to  a 
great  distance  from  their  junction  with  the 
and  collectively  the  whole  presents  an  extent  of 
communication  unparalleled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.    It  may  be  mentioned,  too,  that  as  the  wind  and 
current  are  usually,  at  least  from  July  to  December, 
opposed  to  each  other,  a  vessel  can  make  her  way  either 
up  or  down  with  great  facility  by  availing  herself  of  her 
sails  in  the  one  case,  and  committing  herself  to  the  force 
of  the  current  in  the  other.    Since  the  introduction  of 
steamers,  however,  this  circumstance  is  of  less  importance. 
The  influence  of  the  tides  is  felt  400  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  river 
current  is  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  ocean  for  more 
than  200  miles  from  the  shore.    The  curious  tidal  pheno- 
menon called  the  bore,  or  proroca,  is  thus  described  by  La 
Condamine : — 

"  During  tone  days  before  the  l 
the  highest  tides,  the  Ma,  instead 
its  flood,  swells  to  its  highest  limit  In  one  ox 
noise  of  this  terrible  flood  is  heard  five  or  six  miles  off,  and  i 
as  It  approaches.  Presently  you  see  a  liquid  promontory  IS  or  15 
feet  high,  followed  by  another,  and  another,  and  sometimes  by  s 
fourth.  These  watery  mountains  spread  across  the  whole  chancel, 
and  advance  with  a  prodigious  rapidity,  rending  and 
everything  in-  their  way.  Immense  trees  are  sometimes 
by  it,  snd  sometimes  whole  tracts  of  land  are  swept  away." 

The  Amazon  traverses  a  region  thickly  covered  with  lofty 
forests,  which  are  the  haunts  of  the  jaguar,  bear,  panther, 
and  other  wild  animals,  and  are  inhabited  by  numerous 
small  tribes  of  sat  ages,  among  whom  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  have  established  missionaries.     The  river 
abounds  with  fish,  many  of  which  are  delicious  eating; 
and  turtles  of  an  excellent  quality  are  numeroua  hup 
alligators  may  be  frequently  seen  stretched  motionless  in 
the  mud  like  trunks  of  trees.    The  name  Amazon  (which 
is  also  written  Amasont  and  Amatonat)  is  derived  from  ths 
Indian  word  Amastona.  or  "boat-destroyer,"  the  reference 
being  to  tho  destructive  proroca.    According  to  native 
usage,  the  name  Amazon  ought  to  be  restricted  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  river,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bio 
Negro,  the  portiou  above  that  point  as  far  at  least  as  the 
junction  of  the  Marafion  and  the  Ucayale,  being  termed 
by  the  natives  Solimoens.    The  other  two  designations  by 
which  tho  river  is  sometimes  known  owe  their  origin 
respectively  to  Francis  Orellana,  who  in  1540  sailed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Napo  to  Uw  ocean,  and  ItaraBoa, 
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who  visited  the  upper  waters  in  1513.  Yafiex  Pinzon, 
however,  visited  the  river  before  either,  having  discovered 
the  mouth  in  1500.  (See  the  works  of  Bates.  Wallace, 
and  W.  E.  Edwards,  and  the  article  Brazil) 

AMAZONS  f  Ajitfow),  a  race  of  women  represented 
in  Greek  legend  as  having  lived  in  the  north-east  of  Asia 
Minor,  near  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  as  having 
there  formed  an  independent  state,  with  a  queen  at  its 
head,  and  with  tho  mythical  town  of  Themiscyra,  on  the 
river  Thermodon,  as  its  capital.  From  this  centre  they 
made  warlike  excursions,  sometimes  northward,  but  chiefly 
against  the  people  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  From  the 
traditions  that  to  repel  and  conquer  them  was  assigned  as 
a  task  to  Bcllerophon  by  the  King  of  Lycia,  and  again  to 
Hercules  by  Eurystheus,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
were  regarded  by  the  Greeks  at  least  as  a  permanent 
source  of  danger.  But  equally,  if  the  task  of  conquering 
them  is  to  bo  strictly  compared  with  the  other  tasks  in 
which  these  heroes  were  generally  opposed  to  monsters 
and  beings  impossible  in  themselves,  but  possible  as  illus- 
trations of  permanent  danger  and  damage,  it  would  follow 
that  the  Amazons  were  mythical  illustrations  of  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  Greeks  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  Their  impossibility  as  actual  beings  is  further 
recognised  in  works  of  art,  in  which  combats  between 
tbem  and  Greeks  are  placed  on  the  same  level  as,  and 
often  associated  with,  combats  of  Greeks  and  centaurs. 
The  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Amazons,  however, 
having  been  once  accepted  and  introduced  into  the  national 
poetry  and  art,  it  became  necessary  to  surround  them  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  appearance  of  Lot  unnatural 
beings.  Their  occupation  was  hunting  and  war;  their 
arms  the  bow,  spear,  axe,  a  half  shield,  nearly  in  the 
ahape  of  a  crescent,  called  pclta,  and  in  early  art  a  helmet, 
the  model  before  the  Greek  mind  having  apparently  been 
the  goddess  Athene  (Minerva).  In  later  _rt  they  approach 
the  model  of  Artemis  (Diana),  wearing  a  thin  dress,  girt 
high  for  speed  ;  while  on  the  later  painted  vases  their 
dress  is  often  peculiarly  Persian — that  is,  close-fitting 
trousers,  and  a  high  cap  called  the  kidarit.  They  fought 
partly  on  foot,  partly  on  horseback,  and  always  without 
quarter;  so  that  the  epithet  of  ir&poierovot,  or  oiorpata, 
which  is  the  Scythian  equivalent  (Herod,  iv.  110),  was 
applied  to  them.  To  maintain  their  stock,  annual  visits 
were  paid  to  the  neighbouring  peoples ;  and  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  children  were  born,  the  moles  were  either 
sent  over  the  borders  or  retained  and  brought  up  crippled, 
and  in  the  condition  of  slaves,  while  the  female  children 
were  assiduously  trained  to  hunting  aid  war.  So  as  to 
have  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  the  right  breast  was 
either  removed  by  burning  and  other  processes,  or  was 
checked  in  its  growth  ;  hence  tLe  ancient  derivation  of  the 
name  Ami-  Ton  from  A'/tofot,  "  l  costless."  But  instead  of 
there  being  any  indication  of  this  in  works  of  art,  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  the  case  of  wounded  Amazons  the  wound 
is  in  the  breast,  as  if  t.a  artist  conceived  them  as  truly 
womanly  in  that  region.  The  other  derivations  are — (1) 
from  d/tofo*,  in  the  sense  of  "  strong-breasted,''  so  as  to 
compare  with  their  deity  Artemis  Potymeoo$ ;  (2)  from 
A-fiamrw  "not  touching  (men);"  (3)  from  the  Scythian 
am-euten,  a  "virago."  The  deities  of  the  Amazons  were 
Ares  (Mars)  and  Artemis,  flie  former  being  consistently 
assigned  to  them  as  a  god  of  war,  and  as  a  god  of  Throe ian 
and  generally  northern  origin.  In  the  case  of  Artemis,  it 
was  not  here  the  usual  Greek  goddess  if  that  name,  but  an 
Asiatic  deity  in  some  respects  her  equivalent,  but  different, 
among  other  points,  in  this,  that  troops  of  women  (hiero- 
dulct)  were  associated  with  her  worship,  especially  as  it 
existed  at  Ephesus  in  historical  times.  That  it  may  have 
ftwtn  so  also  .in  the  early  myth-making  age,  and  that 
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I  accordingly  the  idea  of  the  Amazons  as  a  race  may  have 

originated  in  the  ecstatic  lawless  life  of  these  women,  has 
been  conjectured.  With  regard  to  Ephesus,  it  was  said 
that  a  body  of  Amazons,  under  a  princess  named  Lampedo, 
had  founded  the*,  town,  and  established  the  worship  of 
Artemis ;  though  in  another  account  they  appear  as 
enemies  of  this  religion,  and  as  having  burnt  the  temple 
of  Artemis  at  Epbeaua  Several  other  towns  of  Asia 
Minor  claimed  to  have  been  founded  by  /mazons;  but 
according  to  Diodorua  (ii.  52,  55),  *!  j  Amazons  in  this 
case  were  a  race  of  women  who  inhabited  tho  west  of 
Libya,  a  d  who  once,  led  by  their  queen  Myriiia,  advanced 
through  Asia  Minor  and  on  to  Thrace,  where  they  were 
defeated  by  Mopsus,  and  compelled  to  return.  Other 
memorials  of  the  expeditions  and  battle-fields  of  the  Ama- 
zons were  recognised  In  the  tumuli  in  the  Troad  and 
elsewhere  in  Asia  Minor.  These  ancient  local  traditions 
derived  a  strong  colour  of  reality  afterwards,  when  inroads 
of  barbarians,  ^nder  a  female  leader,  occurred,  aa  in  ths 
time  of  Cyrus,  or  when  Thalestria  appeared  before  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  announcing  herself  as  the  queen  of  the 
Amazons ;  but  chiefly  when  it  was  observed  that  certain 
characteristics  of  the  Amazons  actually  existed  among  the 
women  of  Sarmatia.  The  effect  oi  this  mixture  of  fact 
and  legend  may  be  seen  in  the  account  given  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  110)  of  the  collapse  of  the  Amazonian  state,  or  in  the 
origin  of  it  as  related  by  Justin  (ii.  4).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Persian  war  seems  to  have  .reshened,  as  if  to 
supply  a  mythical  prototype,  the  national  legends  of 
combats  between  Greeks  and  Amazons.  These  legends 
recounted  tho  defeat  of  the  Amazons,  first,  by  Bellerophon, 
and  secondly  by  Hercules,  who  had  been  ordered  by 
Eurystheus  to  bring  him  the  girdle  of  their  queen  Hippo- 
lyte,  or,  in  other  words,  since  the  girdle  of  their  queen 
would  in  Greek  eyes  be  the  most  sacred  object,  to  conquer 
the  whole  race  of  Amazons.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  friend  Theseus,  and  that  this  was  the 
occasion  on  which  the  latter  became  possessed  of  the 
Amazon  princess  Antiope.  Prom  his  possession  of  her 
originated  a  third  legend,  which  described  an  invasion  of 
Attica  by  a  body  of  Amazons,  with  the  view  of  carrying 
oL"  Antiope.  Their  utter  defeat  bj  These must  havo 
seemed,  in  the  light  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  as  a  fore- 
cast of  the  glory  then  won  by  Athenr  The  fourth  legend, 
which  deals  with  the  appearance  of  an  army  of  Amazons, 
led  by  their  queen  Penthesilca  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans 
in  the  Trojan  war,  was  developed  by  Arctinus  Miletus 
in  hia  poem  tho  jEthiopis.  Achilles  and  the  queen  meet 
in  battle,  and  she  falls  by  his  hand ;  bat  the  hero  is 
smitten  with  grief,  and  lifts  her  gently  before  ahe  dies.  It 
is  this  feeling  of  regret  on  the  part  of  a  hero  who  is  com- 
pelled to  kill  a  woman  in  his  own  defence,  that  gives  the 
principal  tone  to  the  existin0  works  of  Greek  art,  in  which 
combats  with  Amazons  are  represented,  and  especially  to 
works  of  sculpture.  Of  this  class  there  exist  (besides  a 
number  of  reliefs,  among  which  those  from  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Phigalia,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  con- 
spicuous for  many  touching  motives  of  this  kind),  several 
statues  of  wounded  Amazons,  the  sad  expression  of  which, 
combined  with  ths  nobility  of  form  and  power  of  limb, 
shows  what  was  the  highest  conception  of  them  in  the  best 
days  of  Greek  art.  (a.  a  M.) 

AMI: ALA.  a  division,  district,  and  city  of  British  India, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Panjab.  The  Ambala  division  comprises  the  districts  of 
Ambala  and  Ludhiana  in  the  plai..s,  and  the  district  of 
Simla  in  the  Himalayas.  The  last-named  district  consists 
of  a  few  detached  patches  of  territory,  scattered  among 
the  territories  of  the  petty  chieftains  by  whom  tho  neigh- 
bouring 1«illa  are  held    Simla  district  is,  however,  tho 
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•oat  of  the  supremo  government  of  India  during  the  hot  I 
weather,  and  it*  chief  town,  of  the  same  name.  U  the  largest 
hill  station  in  India.  The  other  two  district*  of  the  divi- 
sion lie  upon  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 
They  are  bounded  on  the  N.E,  by  those  mountains,  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  river  Satlej,  on  the  S.W.  by  the  district  of 
Firorpur,  the  independent  native  state  of  Patiala.  and  the 
district  of  Karnal,  and  on  the  ST,  by  the  river  Jamni 

Aj*bala  District  stretches  N.W.  and  S.E  along  the 
lower  face  of  the  Himalayas,  and  lies  between  29"  55'  and 
31°  14'  N.  lat,  and  between  76°  37'  and  77°  38'  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  tho  N.E.  by  the  Himalayas,  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  river  Satlej,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  river  Jamna,  and 
on  the  S.W.  by  the  district  of  Ludhiini,  the  state  of 
Patiala,  and  tho  district  of  KorniL  Tho  total  area  of  the 
district  is  2628  sqnare  miles,  or  1,631,930  acres,  of  which 
945,526  acres  are  cultivated,  283,989  acre*  are  cultivable, 
bat  not  actually  under  tillage,  and  452,415  acres  are 
twcultivable  and  waste.  The  total  population  of  the 
district,  according  to  the  census  of  1868,  amounts  to 
1,035,488  souls,  divided  into  tho  following  classes  : — 
Hindus,  689,333;  Mahometans,  236,874;  Sikhs,  56,440; 
others,  2841.  The  males  numbered  567,930,  and  the 
females  467,558;  tho  proportion  of  males  to  the  total 
population  being  54  84  per  cent  The  principal  tribes  and 
castes  in  point  of  numbers  are — (1.)  Jato,  viz.,  Hindus  and 
Sikha,  161,967;  Mahometans,  13,368:  total,  175,335.  (2.) 
Chimin  (Hindus),  125,638.  (3.)  Rajputs—  viz.,  Hindus 
and  Sikha,  20,121;  Mahometans,  62,866:  total,  82,987. 
(4.)  Brihmans,  63,744.  (5.)  Qujjars — viz.,  Hindus  and 
Sikhs,  24,500 ;  Mahometans,  24,195  :  total,  48,695.  (6.) 
BaniAs  (Hindus),  39,093.  The  total  agricultural  popula- 
tion was  501,056.  Taking  the  population  as  compared 
with  the  area,  the  result  gives  1  62  acres  per  head  of  tho 
population,  or  3*35  acres  per  head  of  the  agricultural 
population.  Putting  aside  the  uncultivable  and  waste  land, 
there  are  1*18  acres  of  cultivated  or  cultivable  land  per 
head  of  the  population,  or  2*45  acres  per  head  of  the  agri- 
cultural population.  Taking  only  the  area  under  actual 
cultivation,  there  are  '91  acres  per  head  of  population,  or 
1  88  acres  per  head  of  the  agricultural  population.  With 
one  small  exception,  the  whole  district  consists  of  a  level 
alluvial  plain) ^sloping  away  gradually  from  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  lying  between  the  rivers  Jamna  and  Satlej. 
These  rivers  do  not  materially  affect  the  district,  which 
has  a  drainage  system  of  its  own,  consisting  of  the  numerous 
torrents  and  water-courses  which  pour  down  upon  it  from 
the  hills.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  district  these 
torrents  run  in  broad  sandy  beds  scarcely  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  country,  and  vary  from  200  yards  to  a  mile  in 
width,  until,  at  a  distance  of  20  or  30  miles  from  tfro  hills, 
the^  cssumo  the  form  of  comparatively  docile  streams, 
with  well-defined  clay  banks.  Towards  the  northern  por- 
tion' of  the  district  the  torrents  run  in  deep  beds  from  the 
point  where  they  debouch  from  the  hills ;  they  also  differ 
from  tho  streams  of  tho  southern  tract  in  being  free  from 
sand.  Tho  principal  of  these  northern  streams  is  the 
Uhaggar,  into  which  all  the  other  minor  streams  sooner  or 
later  empty  themselves,  some  within  and  some  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  district  Whatever  surplus  water  of 
this  river  is  not  swallowed  up  by  irrigation  passes  on 
through  Patiala  stato  and  Sirsa,  and  is  finally  lost  in  the 
sands  of  Rijputina,  The  Ghaggar  ia  the  only  perennial 
stream  within  the  district,  and  even  it  dwindles  down  to  a 
tiny  rivulet  in  the  dry  weather,  and  disappears  altogether 
beyond  the  border  of  the  district 

The  Bind,  ranjah,  and  Dcali  railway  pnun  through  the  centre  of 
the  district  from  south-east  to  north-west.  The  other  principal  land 
routes  are  two  main  Hnet  of  road,  one  pissing  through  the  district 
parallel  to  the  line  of  railway,  and  the  other  cming  from  Dehli  and 


Kami],  entering  it  en  the  sooth,  and  rename  BotOtwsrd  tfl  that** 
roads  mast  at  Ambili  city.     A  leas  important  road  runs  northstia 
from  this  town  to  tne  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  and  forma  the  roati  to 
tba  hill  station  of  Pimbi.    The  principal  agricultural  produrti  oi 
Ambili  district  are  wheat,  grain,  and  barley  for  the  spring  hamst, 
and  rice,  joir  (apiVed  millet),  and  Indian  com  in  Use  autumn.  T»3 
total  area  under  cultivation  in  1671-72  was,  for  the  sprinr  barvtt 
437,377  acres,  and  for  the  autumn  crop  496,542  acres.    The  lane1 
settlement  of  the  aouthern  portion  of  the  district  waa  committed  ia 
1853,  and  that  of  the  northern  part  in  1855.    Both  will  txyirs  ia 
1880.    The  following  eight  towna  are  returned  as  contaiiiat  i 
population  of  upwards  of  6000  souls,  tha  first-named  seven  brag 
also  municipalities  ;  Ambaii,  population,  60,082  souls ;  Shahibhl. 
11.678;  Jagidhri,  11,078;  Sadhauri,  11,198;  Ruper,  8700;  Bust. 
8351 ;  Thineawar,  7929 ;  Man!  Majri,  5989.     A  municipal  in- 
come ia  also  raised   from  the  following  aeven  towns ! — K>. 
Siswan,  Morindah,  Pihewah,  Radaur,  Ladwah,  and  RhixiraUd  AH 
the  municipalities  derive  their  revenue  from  a  aystem  of  oetru 
duties.  The  total  revenue  of  Ambili  district  for  1871  waa  £101,M!. 
of  which  74  par  cent,  or  £74,448,  waa  derived  from  the  land.  Tt. 
other  principal  itema  of  revenue  were  as  follosrs :— Distillen  «, 
£3594,  14a. ;  drugs  and  opium.  £3181,  4a. ;  income-tax,  £2709,  lis; 
stamps,  £9308,  14a.;  local  rates  levied  under  Act  xx.  of  Ml, 
£7653,  18a.    Ambaii  is  one  of  the  territories  previously  held  t* 
a  Sikh  Sardir  which  lapaed  to  tha  East  India  Company  in  detach 
of  rightful  heirs.    The  district  waa  acixed  by  Ranjit  Singh  dunce, 
one  of  hia  marauding  expeditions.    This  aggression  caused  u* 
movement  of  British  troops  in  1809  which  resulted  in  the  treaty 
with  Raniit  Singh  by  which  ha  waa  required  to  withdraw  hia  ami; 
from  tha  left  bank  of  the  Satlej,  and  to  relinquish  hia  recent  coo- 
quests  in  Sirhind. 

Ambala  Citt,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  in  30°  24'  N.  lat,  and  76*  49'  E.  long. 
It  forms  a  large  and  important  station  on  the  Sind,  Pan- 
jib,  and  Dchli  railway.  The  military  station  and  can- 
tonments lie  a  few  miles  south-east  of  the  town,  Ambili 
is  a  large  walled  town,  situated  in  a  level  and  highly-culti- 
vated country,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  capable  of 
furnishing  abundant  supplies.  The  houses  ore  built  cf 
burnt  brick,  and  the  streets  are  very  narrow.  The  town 
population  is  returned  at  50,662  souls,  but  this  prubally 
includes  the  English  station.  The  population  within  muui 
cipal  limits  numbers  24,040,  divided  as  follows: — Agricul- 
turists, 3226;  non-agriculturists,  20,814.  The  town  Ln 
been  constituted  a  second-class  municipality,  the  affairs  if 
which  are  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  tit 
official  and  five  non-official  members.  The  municipal  in- 
come is  derived  from  an  octroi  duty,  and  the  revenue  hu 
increased  from  £836,  16s.  in  1867-68,  to  £i:>20  ia 
1871-72.  Tho  average  incidence  of  municipal  taxation  ia 
the  latter  year  was  Is.  3Jd.  per  head  of  the  population 
within  municipal  limits. 

AMBARVALIA,  or  Ambasvale  Sacrum  (ambio  »td 
arvum,  to  go  round  the  field),  an  annual  festival  celebrated  ia 
ancient  Rome  on  three  days  during  tho  month  of  May. 
The  private  ambarvalia  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
aacri^ciwm  deaf  dice  celebrated  by  the  twelve  fratm 
arvaUe,  though  the  two  festivals  were  coincident  in  point 
of  time  and  had  a  common  object,  namely,  to  obtain  from 
the  gods  a  favourable  harvest  The  eacrij'icium  was  offend 
up  on  behalf  of  the  entire  state  ;  the  ambarvaiia  was  cele- 
brated by  each  proprietor  for  himself.  The  victims  were 
a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  and  were  called  by  the  combined 
name  tuovetaurilia.  Previous  to  the  sacrifice  these  were 
led  round  the  fields,  -  while  the  peasants  sang  hymns  to 
Ceres.  The  form  of  prayer  used  (carmen  amharralt)  is 
preserved  in  an  inscription  of  the  date  of  the  Emperor 
Elagabalus  (218  a.d.),  which  was  discovered  in  1777. 
The  same  inscription  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
entire  ceremony.  (See  Marini's  Gli  Atti  e  Montimmti  di 
FraUlli  Arvali.  Rome,  1792.)  The  Christian  festival  that 
seems  to  have  taken  tho  place  of  the  ambarvalia  is  tha 
Rogation  or  Gang  Week  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
for  which  the  perambulation  of  the  parish  boundaries  ani 
substituted  at  the  Reformation. 
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AMBASSADOR,  a  word  introduced  into  the  English 
language  from  the  Fr.  ambuuadeur,  the  Itti  ambcueiatore, 
or  the  Span,  tmburador,  which  Wiequefort  derives,  perhaps 
without  sufficient  authority,- from  the  Span,  embiar,  to  send. 
The  word  denotes  a  public  minister  of  the  highest  rank, 
accredited  and  sent  by  the  head  of  a  sovereign  stats  to  a 
foreign  court  or  country,  with  power  to  represent  the 
person  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  "he  is  sent,  to  negotiate 
with  a  foreign  government,  and  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  his  own  nation  abroad.  Tho  power  thus  conferred  is 
contained  in  the  credentials  or  letters  of  credence  of  which 
the  ambassador  is  the  bearer,  and  in  the  insmictions 
under  the  sign-manual  delivered  to  himself.  The  creden- 
tials consist  in  a  sealed  letter  addressed  by  the  sovereign 
in  person  whose  representative  he  is,  to  the  sovereign  to 
whom  he  is  sent,  and  they  contain  a  general  assurance  that 
the  sovereign  by  whom  he  is  despatched  will  approve  and 
confirm  whatever  is  dono  by  the  ambassador  in  his  name. 
Ij  England  these  letters  of  credence  are  tinder  the  sign- 
manual  of  the  Queen,  and  are  not  countersigned  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  On  special  occasions,  as  for  the  nego- 
tiation, of  treaties,  additional  an  -express  powers  are  given 
to  an  ambassador  under  the  great  seal,  and  sometimes 
(but  very  rarely)  full  general  powers  to  treat  on  all  subjects 
Lord  Clarendon  held  such  powers  at  tho  coLgrcss  of  Paris 
in  1856 

Diplomatic  envoys  are  of  three  ranks,  as  was  finally 
determined  by  a  common  agreement  of  all  the  powers 
which  was  annexed  to  the  final  act  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
in  1815: — 1.  Ambassadors;  the  ambassador  of  the  pope 
being  called  a  nuncio,  and  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  to  the  Sublime  Porte  being  called  his  inter-nuncio. 
There  only  have  representative  rank.  2.  Envoys  extraordi- 
nary or  ministers  plenipotentiary,  accredited  to  sovereigns 
(anprii  Jes  to  rive  ruins).  3.  Charge's  d'affaires,  who  are  only 
entitled  to  transact  business  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affaira  We  shall  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  the 
diplomatic  officers  of  the  first  rank.  •  The  relative  number  of 
ambassadors,  as  distinguished  from  ministers,  has  of  late 
j earn  been  considerably  increased.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
refused  for  many  years  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  France,  and  he  therefore  suppressed  the  grade  for  a  time 
altogether.  His  example  was  imitated  by  other  powers. 
But  tho  old  practice  has  now  been  reverted  to.  The  Queen 
of  England  has  embassies  at  Paris,, Constantinople,  Vienna, 
St  Petersburg,  and  Berlin.  The  number  of  British  ministers 
plenipotentiary  is  twenty -three,  and  three  charges  d'affaires; 
but  these  numbers  vary. 

From  the  15th  century,  when  the  practico  of  sending 
resident  embassies  miy  be  said  to  havo  commenced  in 
Europe,  down  to  the  close  of  the  18th  century,'  these 
missions  were  surrounded  with  a  prodigious  amount  of 
splendour,  ceremonial,  and  contentious  dignity.  British 
ambassadors  were  commonly  sent  out  till  within  the  last 
thirty  years  in  ships  of  war.  The  ambassador  represented 
a  mouarch,  and  was  to  play  the  part  of  one.  The  memoirs 
of  those  ages  are  full  of  the  magnificence  and  profuse 
display  which  marked  their  progress — lacqueys,  liveries, 
state  coaches,  led  horses,  and  all  the  pageantry  of  state. 
Fierce  disputes  frequently  arose  between  rival  ambassadors 
f  >r  precedence ;  sometimes  these  disputes  even  extended  to 
the  courts  and  ministers  to  whom  these  envoys  were 
despatched  as  messengers. of  peace,  and  a  vast  deal  of  time 
was  lost  (especially  at  the  Congress  of  Munster)  in 
adjusting  them.  On  tho  part  of  the  sovereign  to  whom 
they  were  to  present  their  credentials  the  same  display  was 
mads.  The  new  ambassador  was  fetched  by  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  in  the  king's  coaches  and  feasted  at  the 
king's  expense.  The  solemn  entry  and  the  public  audience, 
as  they  were  termed,  were  an  essential  part  of  the  mission. 


The  ambassador  had  tho  right  to  stand  covered  in  the 
presence  of  soyalty.  •  At  Venice  the  doge  placed  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  covered  and  seated,  on  his  right  hand  in  the 
Council  of  Ten.  wA  speech  was  then  delivered,  in  which 
tho  ambassador  declared  the  friendly  sentiments  of  his  own 
sovereign,  and  his  own  humble  desire  to  give  effect  to  them. 
Modern  simplicity  and  the  facility  of  intercourse  has  swept 
away  many  of  these  formalities.  Traces  of  them  survive 
at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  but  elsewhere  an  am- 
bassador is  presented  with  little  more  than  the  customary 
ceremony  of  a  court  It  has  long  been  held  that  every 
state  is  at  liberty  to  receive  ambassadors  with  or  without 
ceremony,  just  as  it  pleases,  provided  they  are  all  treated 
alike.  Formalities  of  this  kind  are,  however,  still  of 
moment  in  dealing  with  Oriental  states,  where  ceremony  is 
the  language  of  power.  Perhaps  it  is  nowhere  carriod  to 
higher  perfection  than  at  the  court  of  Japan.  The  knotty 
question  of  precedence  was  also  settled  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  by  an  agreement  that  precedency  should  be  regu- 
lated by  seniority,  dating  from  the  notification  of  the 
arrival  of  the  envoy.  In  foreign  countries  the  senior  am- 
bassador is  known  as  the  dean  or  doyen  of  the  diplomatic 
body ;  but  in  England  the  diplomatic  body  has  no  general 
mouthpiece  or  representative. 

Every  state  or  sovereign  has  the  right,  if  it  thinks  fit,  to 
refuse  to  receive  a  particular  person  as  an  ambassador,  or 
even  to  receive  any  ambassador  at  alL  It  is  therefore 
customary  to  ascertain  beforehand  whether  the  person  desig- 
nated for  an  embassy  is  favourably  regarded,  and  will  be  well 
received.  There  have  been  instances,  not  very  remote,  of 
unfavourable  answers  or  refusals  to  receive  given  individuals. 

The  rank  of  on  ambassador,  as  regards"  the  society  of  the 
nation  to  which  ho  is  accredited,  places  him  immediately 
after  the  princes  of  tho  blood  royal,  because  he  represents 
a  sovereign  power,  and  this  rank  is  universally  conceded  to 
him.  The  rank  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  is  rather 
more  dubious,  but  by  a  rule  laid  down  by  Her  Majesty  for 
the  court  of  St  James  they  follow  dukes  and  precede 
marquises.  An  ambassador  or  minister  not  actually 
accredited  to  this  court  has  of  course  no  official  rank  at 
all,  and  must  take  his  personal  rank.  No  distinction  is 
made  between  the  ambassadors  of  monarchies  and  of 
republics.  The  Venetian  ambassadors  held  in  their  time 
a  very  prominent  rank  in  Europo ;  so  in  our  day  do  the 
ministers  of  the  United  States;  but  the  United  States  have 
never  sept  any  ambassador  to  Europe — their  representatives 
therefore  rank  in  the  second  class  of  public  ministers. 

We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  enumerate  that  which 
constitutes  the  essential  dignity  and  utility  of  au  ambassador 
—on  the  one  hand  his  rights  and  privileges,  on  the  other 
his  duties. 

A.  The  first  right  of  an  ambassador  is  that  of  personal 
audience  of  the  sovereign.  His  credentials  mutt  invariably 
bo  presented  to  the  sovereign  in  person,  and  he  may  ask 
for  an  audience  on  any  fitting  occasion.  In  England, 
however,  the  sovereign  docs  not  officially  receive  an 
ambassador*  except  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  tho 
ministers  of  the  crown.  Mr  Canning  complained  bitterly 
of  the  influence  of  Prince  Lieven  and  Prince  Estcrhazy 
oVer  George  IV.,  who  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  these 
ambassadors,  and  used  to  say  "  his  father  would  never 
have  done  so."  In  Englaud  the  right  of  audience  is  now 
generally  limited  to  the  presentation  of  some  congratulatory 
letter;  but  at  Continental  courts  it  is  not  .without  con- 
siderable utility  and  importance,  as  was  shown  by  the 
memorable  conversation  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  with  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  the  personal  interviews  of  Lord 
Cowley  and  Lord  Clarendon  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I1L 

In  all  ages  the  perfect  personal  security  of  persons  in- 
vested with  high  diplomatic  functions,  as  tho  representor 

I.  -  8jt 
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tiros  of  a  foreign  power,  has  been  an  essential  and  funda- 
mental principlo  of  the  law  of  nations.  Indeed  it  smm  the 
law  of  nations  when  there  was  no  other.  Alexander  the 
Great  destroyed  Tyro  for  an  insult  offered  to  his  ambas- 
sador; and  it  stands  recorded  in  tho  Roman  law,  "Si  quia 
legatum  hostium  pulsassct,  contra  jus  gentium  id  oommis- 
aum  esse  existimatur,  quia  tancti  habentur  Ugati"  (Dig.  L. 
Tit  vii.  \  17).  In  moments  of  excessive  excitement  or 
revolutionary  frenxy  even  this  principlo  has  been  vio- 
lated, as  in  the  murder  of  Dr  Dorislaus  at  the  Hague 
(1649),  and  of  the  French  envoys  at  Roetadt  (1799); 
but  such  acts  leave  an  indelible  disgrace  on  those 
who  have  committed  them.  For  it  is  the  interest  of 
all  mankind  that  ambassadors  and  envoys  should  have 
absolute  security  to  perform  their  missions  with  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  liberty  "eundi  et  rcdeundi"  undis- 
turbed, insomuch  that  to  intercept  or  refuse  passage  to  an 
ambassador,  even  through  the  territory  of  a  third  party,  is 
justly  regarded  as  a  base  action,  though  probably  the  leave 
of  the  third  party  to  grant  the  passage  ought  to  be  asked. 
It  was  the  barbarous  custom  of  Turkey  to  send  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  Seven  Towers  on  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
detain  him  there  as  long  as  tho  war  lasted;  but  tho  Porte 
formally  relinquished  and  abandoned  this  practice  on  the 
breaking  out  of  war  with  Russia  in  1827.  To  secure  this 
immunity  from  all  interference,  an  accredited  ambassador 
or  envoy  is  wholly  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  law,  or  of  any  other  authority  in  the  country  in  which 
he  is  sent  to  reside.  This  constitutes  the  doctrine  of  extra- 
territoriality. His  house  is  as  sacred  as  his  person.  It  is 
supposed,  like  a  ship  at  sea,  to  form  part  of  the  territory 
represented  by  the  flag  which  he  may  hoist  over  it  All 
the  members  of  the  embassy,  and  even  the  servants  of  the 
ambassador,  share  the  same  inviolability.  They  cannot  even 
be  arrested  and  prosecuted  for  offences  without  his  consent 
Hence,  as  the  courts  of  justice  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
them,  and  indeed  would  have  no  means  of  enforcing  an 
adverse  decision  either  by  distress  or  imprisonment,  these 
diplomatic  agents  cannot  be  impleaded  or  sued.  The  only 
means  of  obtaining  redress  for  an  injury  or  breach  of  con- 
tract is  an  appeal  to  the  head  of  the  mission,  or  a  further 
appeal  to  the  government  which  he  represents,  which,  it 
must  be  presumed,  will  not  allow  a  wrong  to  be  committed 
with  impunity  under  the  shelter  of  privilege.  In  England, 
by  the  statute  7  Anne,  a  12,  it  is  expressly  enacted  that 
any  process  against  foreign  ambassadors  or  ministers,  or 
their  goods  and  chattels,  shall  be  altogether  void  This 
Act  was  passed  in  consequence  of  an  attempt,  made  in 
1708,  to  arrest  an  ambassador  of  Peter  the  Great  in  London 
for  a  debt  of  £50,  and  it  is  still  law;  but  in  fact  it  is  only 
declaratory,  and  in  confirmation  of  the  common  law  and  tho 
law  of  nations. 

An  ambassador  or  envoy  pays  no  taxes  or  contributions 
to  the  public  revenue  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides, 
and  on  this  principle  he  is  entitled  to  receive  commodities 
from  abroad  free  of  customs  duties.  But  he  is  not 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  local  rates, — though,  indeed, 
if  he  were  to  decline  to  pay  them,  no  process  could  issuo 
against  him  for  the  purpose  of  levying  them.  He  also 
pays  the  ordinary  rates  of  postage,  but  he  has  the  privi- 
lege  of  sending  his  own  couriers  carrying  sealed  despatches, 
which  exempts  him  from  the  monopoly  of  the  post  office. 
These  couriers,  and  their  despatches  or  mails,  are  also 


regarded  by  common  consent  an  inviolable  messcigers, 
unless  they  chance  in  time  of  war  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 


a  hostile  belligerent  In  some  countries  ambassadors  and 
their  couriers  have  been  allowed  to  have  a  prior  claim  for 
post  horses  over  private  travellers. 

Another  of  the  important  privileges  of  an  ambassador  er 
envoy  is  the  free  exercise  of  the  religion  or  form  of  worship 


to  which  he  adheres;  but  it  is  laid  dowu  by  ti*.  •>*.'  writers 
on  the  subject  that  a  foreign  minuter  Las  not  the  right  of 
maintaining  a  chapel  or  chaplain  within  his  hotel,  under 
the  law  of  nations;  hence  the  liberty  of  religious  worship 
for  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  was  made  a  matter  of 
treaty  engagement  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  sad 
between  Christians  and  Mussulmans.  By  courtesy,  though 
not  of  strict  right,  the  usage  of  ambassadors'  chapels  has, 
however,  become  general ;  and  it  had  a  real  importance  in 
countries  where  the  free  exercise  of  different  forms  of  belief 
was  not  tolerated  by  law.  Thus,  at  the  time  vhen  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  forbidden  in  England, 
the  Spanish  and  Bavarian  chapels  in  London  were  free, 
and  they  have  remained  in  existence  till  our  own  days, 
although  the  enlarged  tolerance  of  the  present  age  hat 
removed  in  every  civilised  country  those  barriers.  Is 
China  and  Japan  the  free  exercise  of  the  Christian  religtoe 
by  tho  Christian  embassies  is  formally  secured  by  treaty. 

B.  We  now  paaa  to  the  duties  of  an  ambassador,  and  we 
place  at  the  head  of  them  that  of  keeping  his  own  sove- 
reign well  informed  of  all  that  may  concern  his  interest* 
in  foreign  countries.    He  is  the  eye  of  the  government  he 
serves,  specially  directed  to  a  particular  spot,  and  be  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  course  of  poliq,  the 
movements  of  parties,  the  character  and  disposition  of 
individual  statesmen,  and  the  material  and  comments] 
resources  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides.    His  public 
despatches,  and  his  private  correspondence  with  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  under  whom  he  serves,  onght  to  be  s 
record  of  all  that  can  interest  nr  concern  the  state  which 
ho  represents.    In  this  sense  the  diplomatic  reports  of  the 
ambassadors  of  former  times  are  invaluable  materials  for 
history.    His  next  duty  is  to  protect  and  defend,  if  neces- 
sary, the  persons  and  interests  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
abroad;  and  this  is  of  especial  moment  in  the  case  of  s 
British  ambassador,  whose  countrymen  ate  to  Is  met  niti 
as  travellers,  navigators,  or  merchants  in  all  pails  of  ths 
globe.    To  them  the  presence  and  influ^nc*  of  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  their  country  is  of  ikcalmlsbl* 
value,  and  nothing  can  be  more  ill-judged  than  the  pro 
posals  that  have  been  made  to  cut  down  at  d  contri't 
our  foreign  embassies  and  missions.    A  thiid,  but  not  less 
important,  duty  of  an  ambassador  is  to  maintain  the  most 
amicable  relations  with  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is 
accredited,  and  with  his  ministers,  and  to  observe  towards 
them  the  strictest  respect  veracity,  and  good-wilL    It  has 
been  said  in  joke  tint  the  first  duty  of  an  ambassador  is  to 
keep  a  good  cook ;  but  if  this  implies  that  he  is  to  exerrist 
a  liberal  hospitality  and  to  make  his  house  agreeable,  those 
no  doubt  are  means  which  may  powerfully  assist  him  in 
tho  objects  of  his  mission.    In  former  times  it  wmc  con- 
sidered to  be  essential  to  good  diplomacy  to  act  as  s  spy 
upon  the  motives  and-  conduct  of  foreign  statesmen,  to 
cheat  without  being  cheated,  to  use  clandestine  means  to 
obtain  information,  to  en-lesrom  to  foim  a  party  in  foreign 
states  favourable  to  the  ambassador  *  own  national  mteieeu, 
to  observe  and  resist  with  the  utmost  jealosy  the  demeanour 
of  other  foreign  envoys,  and  to  cairy  on  a  specie*  of 
warfare  under  the  mask  of  couitesy  and  good  bi ceding. 
These  practices  have  ghea  diplomacy  and  tho  function* 
of  ambassador.,  s  lad  nsn  e,  but  it  must  be  said  tkst 
they  are  reiuuVed  by  the  principles  snd  practice  of 
the  present  time,  and   more  especially  by  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country.     Down  to  a   recent  period 
these  struggle*  for  ascendancy  in  foreign  countries  wen 
carried  on  w  ith  great  eagerness,  and  thoy  led  to  unfor- 
tunate results.    In  Spain,  for  example,  the  untoward 
marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  was  notorious!)  brought  about 
by  the  violent  and  arbitraiy  interference  of  the  French 
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Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to  represent  to  the  Spanish  minister 
that  they  would  do  well  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  and  con- 
stitutional system  of  government,  General  Narvaea  imme- 
diately sent  the  British  envoy  out  of  the  country.  This 
was  the  exercise  of  an  extreme  right,  for  which  the  British 
government  could  claim  no  redresa    80,  again,  when  in 
Che  course  of  tho  Russian  war  (1855)  it  appeared  to  the 
American  government  that  the  British  envoy  in  Wash- 
ington had  infringed  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United 
States  by  endeavouring  to  enlist  recruits  for  the  service 
of  Her  Majesty,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country, 
and  Great  Britain  had  no  just  cause  of  complaint  These 
modem  cases  are  important,  because  they  prove  that  no 
state  which  respects  itself  will  tolerate,  on  the  part  of  a 
foreign  envoy,  a  direct  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  government  or  an  infraction  of  its  own  laws.  Hence 
•rises  the  great  principle  on  which  our  modern  practice  is 
founded,  namely,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  ambassador  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality  between  contending  parties  in 
the  state  to  which  he  is  accredited;  to  accept  tho  govern- 
ment de  facto  with  which  he  communicates  as  tho  govern- 
ment and  sovereign  of  the  nation;  to  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  that  state,  whatever  they  be;  and  to  abstain 
as  much  as  possible  from  all  intervention  in  its  internal 
affairs.    These  doctrines  are  comparatively  new,  but  they 
are  sound,  and  they  may  be  said  to  havo  received  the 
assent  and  the  approval  of  the  most  enlightened  govern- 
ments of  Europe.    Great  changes  have  occurred  within 
the  last  few  years  m  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Spam;  but  they  have  all  the  distinguishing  mark  that 
they  are  wholly  independent  of  foreign  diplomatic  influ- 
ence.   The  first,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  the  sole  duty,  of 
an  ambassador  is  to  protect  his  own  national  interests  and 
to  promote  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  sovereign 
to  whom  he  is  accredited;  and  experience  has  proved  that 
these,  objects  are  best  secured  by  confining  himself  to  the 
principal  objects  of  his  mission,  and  by  relying  on  no  arts 
but  those  of  sincerity,  forbearance,  and  truth.      (h.  b.) 

AMBATO,  or  Abikmto  d'Amuato,  a  town  of  Ecuador, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Chimborazo,  about  65  miles  south 
of  Quinto,  8859  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  destroyed  by 
an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi  in  1698,  but  was  soon  rebuilt, 
and  now  carries  on  a  flourishing  trade  in  grain,  sugar,  and 
cochineal    Population,  12,000. 

AMBER  (Gr.  "HAexrpov ;  Let  Succinum,  Eledrum ; 
Ft.  Succih,  Ambre ,  Ger.  Benutew)  is  a  hard,  brittle 
substance  with  a  resinous  lustre,  sometimes  found  perfectly 
transparent,  but  more  usually  of  varying  degrees  of  trans- 
lucency,  and  possessing  a  prevailing  yellow  colour,  passing 
from  a  (tale  straw  tint  to  a  deep  orange.  It  occurs  in 
irregular  wh>—a»(  and  has  neither  taste  nor,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  odour.  It  develops  electrical  phenomena 
by  friction,  a  property  which  doubtless  early  drew  atten- 
tion to  amber,  and  invested  it  with  the  romantic  interest 
which  attached  to  it  in  ancient  times.  The  popular  regard 
for  the  substance  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  was 
further  maintained  by  the  fabulous  tales  of  the  manner  in 
which  amber  was  formed  and  tho  mystery  connected  with 
its  occurrence. 

The  earliest  notice  of  amber  we  find  occurs  in  tho 
Odyuty  of  Homer,  where  in  the  list  of  jewels  offered  by 
Phoenician  traders  to  the  Queen  of  Syra  occurs  "  the  gold 
necklace  hung  with  bite  of  amber  "  (OA  xv.  460).  Thales 
of  Miletus,  600  B.C.,  noticed  that  amber  when  rubbed 
attracted  light  bodies,  and  that  remote  and  simple  observa- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  the  modem  science  of  electricity, 
so  named  from  the  Greek  ^Xaerpov.  Among  the  Greek 
fables  purporting  to  account  for  the  origin  of  amber,  it  is 
narrated  that  the  Heliadm,  on  seeing  their  brother  Phaethon 
hurled  by  the  lightning  of  Jove  into  the  Eridanus,  were 


by  the  pitying  gods  transformed  into  poplar  trees,  and  the 
tears  they  shed  were  dropped  as  amber  on  the  shores  of 
the  river.  Hence  arose  the  Greek  term  for  amber, 
'HAttTOip  being  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun  god.  A  less 
poetical  theory  of  its  origin  states  that  it  was  formed  from 
the  condensed  urine  of  tho  lynx  inhabiting  northern  Italy, 
the  pale  varieties  being  produced  by  the  females,  while  the 
deeper  tints  were  attributed  to  males.  In  such  repute  was 
amber  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny  that  he  sarcastically 
remarks,  "  the  price  of  a  small  figure  in  it,  however 
diminutive,  exceeds  that  of  a  living  healthy  slave." 
Besides  its  application  to  jewellery  and  carved  ornaments, 
and  its  use,  partly  decorative  and  partly  prophylactic,  as 
necklaces,  peculiar  virtues  were  attributed  to  it  Pliny 
observes — "  True  it  is  that  a  collar  of  amber  beads  worn 
about  the  necks  of  young  infanta  is  a  singular  preservative 
to  them  against  secret  poison,  and  a  counter-charm  for 
witchcraft  and  sorceries."  As  an  article  of  personal  orna- 
mentation, the  same  authority  states  that  amber  was  used 
to  produce  imitations  of  precious  stones  by  artificial 
staining,  a  use  to  which  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  owing 
to  its  brilliant  lustre  combined  with  the  ease  with  which  it 
could  be  worked  and  polished. 

The  great  source  of  supply  of  amber  in  all  ages  appears 
to  have  been  the  Baltic  coasts,  from  which  the  supplies  of 
commerce  still  continue  to  be  drawn.  During  the  reign 
of  Nero  an  expedition  was  sent  from  Rome  to  explore  the 
amber-producing  country,  and  so  successful  was  the  party 
that  a  present  of  18,000  lb  of  amber  was  brought  back 
to  the  emperor,  including  a  piece  weighing  13  lb.  It 
occurs  in  regular  veins  along  the  Baltic  coast,  but  in 
greatest  abundance  between  Pillau  and  Gross  Hubenicken, 
on  the  Prussian  coast  Professor  Phillips  thus  describes 
the 

mines  :— 

"  Near  the  sea-coast  in  Prussia  there  sr«  regular  mines  for  the 
working  of  amber  :  under  s  stratum  of  sand  and  clay,  about  20  fast 
thick,  a  stratum  of  bituminous  wood  occurs,  from  40  to  60  feat 
thick,  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  and  impregnated  with  pyrites. 


Farta  of  these  tree*  are  impregnated  with  amber,  which  sometime* 
i«  found  in  stalactites  depending  from  them.  Under  the  stratum 
of  trees  were  found  pyrites,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  coarse  sand,  in 
which  were  rounded  masses  of  amber.  The  mine  is  worked  to  the 
depth  of  100  feet ;  and  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
amber  is  found  it  seems  plain  that  it  originates  from  vegetable 


After  heavy  storms  large  quantities  are  usually  found 
thrown  up  on  the  coast  at  the  localities  where  it  is 
regularly  excavated,  and  the  assumption  is,  that  amberifer- 
ous  deposits  crop  up  in  the  shallow  waters  near  the  shores, 
from  which  pieces  become  detached  during  the  violent  com- 
motion of  the  water.  It  is  further  sparingly  cast  on  the 
Swedish  and  Danish  coasts,  and  occasionally  pieces  are 
picked  up  along  the  shores  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Sussex 
in  England.  It  occurs  at  numerous  localities'  inland 
throughout  Europe,  among  which  may  be  noted  the 
neighbourhood  of  Basle  in  Switzerland,  the  departments 
of  Aisne,  Loire,  Gard,  and  Baa  Rhin  in  France,  and  in  the 
Paris  clay  it  is  associated  with  bituminous  deposits.  In 
England  it  has  been  found  in  the  sandy  deposits  of  the 
London  clay  at  Kensington.  Tho  coasts  of  Sicily  and  the 
Adriatic  likewise  afford  amber.  The  most  beautiful 
specimens  are  perhaps  those  which  are  found  at  Catania. 
They  often  possess  a  beautiful  play  of  colour,  approaching 
to  purple,  not  to  be  observed  in  the  product  of  other  places. 
Professor  Dana  gives  the  following  note  on  its  occurrence 
in  America : — 

"It  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  greensand  formation  of 
the  United  States,  either  loosely  embedded  in  the  sod  or  engaged  in 


marl  or  lignite,  a*  at  Gay  Head  or  Mather's  Vineyard,  near  Trenton, 
and  also  at  Camden,  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Cape  Sable,  new 
Magothy  river,  in  Maryland." 
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It  is  said  to  bo  taken  in  large  quantities  from  the  north  of 
Hannah  to  the  markets  of  China,  where  it  is  highly  prized. 

The  appearance  of  enclosed  foreign  bodies,  such  as 
insects,  leaves,  twigs,  &c,  which  amber  very  often  presents, 
and  the  markings  on  its  surface,  very  early  led  to  correct 
inferences  as  to  its  origin.  Pliny  states  that  "  amber  is 
an  exudation  from  trees  of  the  pine  family,  like  gum  from 
the  cherry  and  resin  from  tho  ordinary  pine;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  opinion  is  its  Latin  name  tvecinum, 
the  gum-stone.  The  opinion  expressed  by  Pliny  is  that 
which  at  the  present  day  may  be  fairly  held  as  established ; 
but  of  course  amber  differs  from  other  resins  owing  to 
changes  induced  by  its  fossilised  condition.  Sir  David 
Brewster  has  pointed  out  that  in  optical  properties  it 
agrees  with  other  resinous  exudations.  The  insects  found 
enclosed  in  amber  are  for  the  most  part  of  extinct  species, 
and  so  also  are  the  remains  of  plants.  A  species  of  conifer 
has  been  established  provisionally  as  the  amber-yielding  tree, 
PiniUt  tvecinifer,  but  Gopport  has  shown  that  many  trees 
may  have  yielded  the  exudation,  and  these  not  all  neces- 
sarily belonging  to  the  pine  order. 

The  close  relation  of  amber  to  ordinary  resins  is  further 
brought  out  by  its  chemical  properties  and  composition. 
According  to  Berzelius,  it  consists  mainly  of  a  resin, 
succinite,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  in  combination  with  small 
proportions  of  two  others,  isomeric  with  the  first,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  dry  distillation  it  gives  off  at  a 
low  temperature  water,  succinic  acid,  and  oil  of  amber, 
which  last  substance  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  in 
combination  with  alcohol  and  ammonia  under  the  name  of 
eau  <U  lure ;  but  now  amber  and  all  its  products  have 
disappeared  from  the  standard  pharmacopoeias.  Its  com- 
position is,  according  to  Schrottcr — 

Csrbon  78  94 

Hydrogen  ,   10-M 

Oxygon  10  63 

and  mineralogically  it  belongs  to  Dana's  class  of  oxygenated 
hydrocarbons.  It  burns  with  a  pale  yellow  flame,  with  a 
good  deal  of  black  smoke,  evolving  an  agreeable  odour,  and 
leaving  a  shining  black  carbonaceous  residue. 
'  It  is  said  that  by  exposing  amber  covered  with  sand  in 
an  iron  pot  to  the  influence  of  heat  for  forty  hours,  or 
boiling  it  for  twenty  hours  in  rape  oil,  it  will  become 
transparent,  and  pieces  will  cement  and  mould  together. 
Tho  great  size  of  vessels  of  amber  which  have  come 
down  from  ancient  times  suggests  the  probability  of  some 
such  art  being  practised  in  remote  periods.  It  is  now 
applied  to  few  useful  purposes  among  western  nations 
beyond  forming  the  mouthpioccs  for  tobacco-pipes  and 
cigar-holders.  Fine  pieces  are  in  some  demand  for  public 
collections  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  carver.  In  tho  East, 
besides  its  being  highly  prized  for  ornamental  purposes,  a 
fueling  of  veneration  for  its  mystic  properties  still  en- 
hances its  value.  Tho  Turks  esteem  it  highly  as  a  mouth- 
piece for  tobacco  pipes,  and  believe  that  it  resists  the 
transmission  of  infection.  The  principal  demand  for  the 
amber  of  commerce  is  among  the  Armenians,  through 
whom  it  is  conveyed  to  Egypt,  Persia,  China,  and  Japan ; 
and  a  great  quantity  is  purchased  to  be  consumed  at  the 
shrine  of  Mahomet  by  the  pilgrims  bound  to  Mecca.  Tho 
value  of  amber  deponds  upon  its  colour,  its  lustre,  and  its 
size.  In  1576  a  mass  weighing  11  lb  was  found  in 
Prussia,  and  deemed  worthy  of  being  presented  to  the 
emperor;  later,  a  mass  of  13  %  was  found,  for  which  it  is 
said  5000  dollars  were  refused.  In  the  royal  cabinet  at 
Berlin  a  piece  is  shown  weighing  18  lb;  but  such  masses 
are  of  very  great  rarity. 

AMBERG,  a  walled  town  of  Bavaria,  formerly  tho 
capital  of  tho  Upper  Palatinate,  and  at  present  tho  scat  of 
the  appeal  court  for  the  district,  is  situated  on  both  sides 


of  the  Vils.  35  miles  east  of  Nuremberg.  It  is  a  well- 
built  town,  and  has  a  library,  a  gymnasium,  s  lycenra, 
elementary  schools,  an  arsenal,  and  several  churches,  ths 
finest  of  which  is  St  Martin's,  with  many  fine  painting*, 
and  a  tower  300  feet  high.  Tho  principal  manufactures  &rt 
fire-arms,  ironmongery,  earthenware,  woollen  doth,  beer, 
and  salt;  in  the  neighbourhood  are  iron  and  coal  mines. 
Tho  French  under  Jourdan  were  defeated  by  the  Austrian* 
near  Amberg  in  1796.    Population  in  1871,  11.C88. 

AMBERGRIS  (Ambra  grista,  Jmbre  grit,  or  Grei 
Amber)  is  a  solid,  fatty,  inflammable  substance  of  a  doll 
grey  or  blackish  colour,  the  shades  being  variegated  like 
marble,  possessing  a  peculiar  sweet  earthy  odour.  It  is 
now  known  to  be  a  morbid  secretion  formed  in  the  intes- 
tines of  tho  spermaceti  whale  (Physrier  tnacrotephalu*\  sad 
is  found  floating  npon  the  sea,  on  the  sea-coast,  or  in  th* 
sand  near  the  sea-coast  It  is  met  with  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  Madagascar;  also  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  of  the  East  Indies,  China,  Japan,  and 
the  Molucca  Islands;  but  most  of  the  ambergris  which  is 
brought  to  England  comes  from  the  Bahama  Islands, 
Providence,  Ac.  It  is  also  sometimes  found  in  the  ab- 
domen of  whales,  always  in  lumps  in  various  shapes  a..d 
sizes,  weighing  from  1  oz.  to  100  or  more  lb.  A  piece  which 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  bought  from  the  King 
of  Tydoro  weighed  1 82  lb.  An  American  fisherman  from 
Antigua  found,  inside  a  whale,  about  52  leagues  south-east 
from  the  Windward  Islands,  a  piece  of  ambergris  whkh 
weighed  about  130  lb,  and  sold  for  £500  sterling.  Lik« 
many  other  substances  regarding  the  origin  of  which  there 
existed  some  obscurity  or  mystery,  ambergris  in  former 
times  possessed  a  value,  and  had  properties  attributed  to  it, 
more  on  account  of  the  source  from  which  it  was  draun 
than  from  its  inherent  qualities.  Many  ridiculous  hypo- 
theses were  started  to  account  for  its  origin,  and  amour 
others  it  was  conjectured  to  be  the  solidified  foam  of  tie 
sea,  a  fungoid  growth  in  the  ocean  similar  to  the  funp 
which  form  on  trees,  the  excreta  of  sea-birds,  A-c  The 
true  source  and  character  of  ambergris  was  first  aatisfac- 
torily  established  by  Dr  Swediaur  in  a  communication  la 
tho  Royal  Society  (Philosophical  Transaction*,  voL  Itxiii ) 
It  was  found  by  Dr  Swediaur  that  ambergris  very  fre- 
quently contained  the  horny  mandibles  or  beaks  of  tie 
squid  (Sepia  motchata),  on  which  sperm  whales  are  knecu 
to  feed.  That  observation,  in  connection  with  the  fact  of 
ambergris  being  frequently  taken  frum  the  intestines  c( 
the  sperm  whale,  sufficiently  proved  that  it  was  formed 
within  that  creature,  and  not  an  extraneous  substance 
swallowed  by  the  whale.  It  was  further  observed  that  tie 
whales  in  which  ambergris  was  found  were  cither  dai 
or  much  wasted  and  evidently  in  a  sickly  condition. 
From  this  it  was  inferred  that  ambergris  was  in  some  wij 
connected  with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  sperm  whale. 
Ambergris,  when  taken  from  tho  intestinal  canal  of  tl* 
sperm  whale,  is  of  a  deep  grey  colour,  soft  consistence,  acd 
a  disagreeable  smell  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  gradul'v 
hardens,  becomes  pale,  and  develops  its  peculiar  sweet 
earthy  odour.  In  that  condition  its  specific  gravity  ranges 
from  0-780  to  0-926.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  of  about 
145"  Fahr.  into  a  fatty  yellow  resinous-like  liquid;  and  ■> 
21 2°  it  is  volatilised  into  a  white  vapour.  It  is  soluble  is 
ether,  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  but  only  feebly  acted  on  bj 
acids.  By  digesting  in  hot  alcohol,  a  peculiar  substance 
termed  ambrein  is  obtained,  which  deposits  in  brilliant 
white  crystals  as  the  solution  cools.  In  chemical  constitu- 
tion ambrein  very  closely  resembles  cholesterin,  a  principle 
found  abundantly  in  biliary  calculi.  It  is  therefore  mors 
than  probablo  that  ambergris,  from  the  position  in  which  U 
'  is  found  and  its  chemical  constitution,  is  a  biliary  concrs- 
1  tion  analogous  to  what  is  formed  in  other  mammala  Th« 
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use  of  ambergris  in  Europe  is  now  entirely  confined  to 
perfumery,  though  it  formerly  occupied  no  inconsiderable 
place  in  medicine.  As  a  material  of  perfumery  ita  price 
varies  from  15a.  to  25s.  per  ounce;  and  in  minuto  quantities 
its  alcoholic  solution  is  much  used  for  giving  a  "  floral" 
fragrance  to  bouquets,  washes,  and  other  preparations  of 
the  perfumer.  It  occupies  a  very  important  place  in  the 
perfumery  of  the  East,  and  there  it  is  also  used  in  phar- 
macy, and  as  a  flavouring  material  in  cookery.  The  high 
price  it  commands  makes  it  peculiarly  liable  to  adultera- 
tion, but  its  genuineness  is  easily  tested  by  its  solubility 
in  hot  alcohol,  its  fragrant  odour,  and  its  uniform  fatty 
consistence  on  being  penetrated  by  a  hot  wire. 

AMBEBT,  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  of  the  same 
name  in  the  department  of  Puy  de  Dome,  France,  situated 
on  the  Dore,  35  miles  from  Clermont.  Its  chief  manu- 
factures are  paper,  linen,  lace,  ribands,  and  pins;  it  has 
also  an  extensivo  trade  in  cheuse  of  a  very  fine  quality. 
Population  in  1872,  7625. 

AMBLESIDE,  a  small  market  town  in  Westmoreland, 
situated  about  a  mile  from  the  head  of  Lake  Windermere, 
and  1  4  miles  from  Kendal  During  the  summer  it  is  much 
frequented  by  tourists  on  account  of  its  beautiful  situation. 
In  its  vicinity  is  Bydal  Mount,  for  many  years  the  resi- 
dence of  the  poet  Wordsworth.  Some  indistinct  remains 
of  Roman  fortifications,  in  which  coins,  urns,  and  other 
relics  have  been  frequently  discovered,  exist  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Coarse  woollen  cloths  are  manufactured  at 
Ambleside.    Population  in  1871,  1988. 

AMBLLTLU.SE,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  on  the  English  Channel, 
6  miles  north  of  Boulogne.  From  the  accumulation  of 
sand  in  its  harbour  it  has  lost  its  importance  as  a  seaport, 
and  the  town  is  now  almost  deserted.  It  possesses  an 
historical  interest  as  the  landing-place  of  James  IL  after 
his  abdication  in  168S;  and  Napoleon  I.  in  1804  attempted 
to  improve  the  harbour  for  the  flat-bottomed  boats  by 
means  of  which  he  was  to  invade  England  Near  Amble- 
teuse  is  the  column  which  he  erected  to  the  grand  army  in 
1805.    Population,  about  700. 

AM  BO,  or  Ambon  (Gr.  a/ifiutv,  from  dVa/JcuVw),  a  read- 
ing-desk or  pulpit  in  early  Christian  churches  which  was 
placed  in  tho  middle  of  the  nave.  It  was  ascended  by  a 
flight  of  steps  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  was  in 
some  cases  so  large  as  to  accommodate  fifty  persons.  From 
it  the  lessons  were  read,  and  honce  it  was  sometimes 
called  ntggutu*  lectorum  and  f3rjna  ruv  ivayvrotrrSiv.  It 
was  also  occasionally  used  by  the  preacher.  Two  movable 
nmbos  may  be  seen  in  the  church  of  St  John  Late  ran  at 
Rome.  The  purposes  of  the  ambo  were  served  in  mcdiaival 
churches  by  the  rood  loft,  a  gallery  across  tho  chancel-arch, 
and  in  modern  churches  it  has  given  place  to  the  lectern 
and  the  pulpit. 

AMBOLSE,  a  town  situated  in  a  rich  wine-producing 
district  in  the  department  of  Indre-et  Loire,  France,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  14  miles  east  of  Tours.  Its 
chief  manufactures  are  cloth  and  files.  At  Amboise  the 
French  Protestants  were  first  called  Huguenots,  and  1200 
of  them  were  massacred  there  in  1560  on  the  discovery  of 
their  conspiracy  against  the  Guises.  The  ancient  castle, 
which  is  situated  on  a  height  above  the  town,  was  a  seat 
of  the  French  kings,  and  it  was  set  apart  as  a  residence 
for  the  Arab  chief  Abd-el-Kader  during  bis  captivity  in 
France.    Population,  4570. 

AMBOYNA,  one  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch,  lying  south-west  of  Ceram,  in  3° 
41'  S.  lat.  and  128°  10'  E  long.  It  is  32  miles  in  length, 
with  an  area  of  about  280  square  mile?,  2nd  is  of  very 
irregular  figure,  being  almost  divided  into  two.  The  south- 
eastern and  smaller  portion  /called  Lcitimor)  13  united  to  | 


the  northern  (known  as  Hitoe)  Dy  a  nock  of  land  about 
a  milo  broad.  Tho  island  is  mountainous,  but  is  for  the 
most  part  fertile  and  well-watered.  Large  tracts  are 
covered  with  rich  tropical  forests,  which  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  trees,  although  ordinary  building  timber  is 
scarce.  The  climate  ia  comparatively  pleasant  and  healthy; 
the  average  temperature  is  80"  Fahr.,  rarely  sinking  below 
72°.  The  rainfidl,  however,  after  the  eastern  monsoons, 
is  very  heavy,  and  the  island  is  liable  to  violent  hurricane* 
and  earthquakes.  Amboyna  produces  most  of  the-common 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  including  the  sago-palm, 
bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  sugar-cane,  maize,  coffee,  pcp|>er, 
and  cotton.  Cloves,  however,  form  its  chief  product, 
and  tho  only  one  that  is  of  any  real  commercial  import- 
ance. The  Dutch  have  dono  much  to  foster  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  article  in  tho  island,  and  at  one  time  prohibited 
the  rearing  of  the  clove-tree  in  all  the  other  islands  subject 
to  their  rule,  in  order  to  secure  the  monopoly  to  Amboyna. 
Each  tree  yields  annually  from  2  to  5  S>  of  cloves,  and 
sometimes  even  more;  while  the  total  annual  quantity 
produced  probably  averages  about  500,000  lb.  The  animal 
kingdom  is  poorly  represented.  Indigenous  mammals  are 
feeble  in  species  as  well  as  few  in  number;  birds  are  more 
abundant,  but  of  no  greater  variety.  Tho  entomology  of  the 
island  is,  however,  very  rich,  particularly  among  the  !.>,■•■ 
doptera.  The  aborigines  of  Amboyna  aro  a  race  called 
Horaforas,  but  Malays  constitute  the  main  body  of  the 
population;  there  are  also  Chinese,  Dutch,  and  a  few  Por- 
tuguese. The  Malays  in  most  poiuts  resemble  those  of 
Java.  They  are  naturally  lazy  and  effeminate,  but  when 
properly  trained  make  good  soldiers.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Christians  or  Mahometans.  Amboyna  is  tho 
chief  island  of  the  Dutch  residence  of  the  Moluccas,  which 
comprises,  in  addition,  the  islands  of  Boeroe,  Amblauw, 
Ceram,  Manipa,  Kilang,  Bonoe,  Haroekoe,  Honimoa  or 
Sajiarua,  Noesa  laut.  and  Hila.  The  Portuguese  were  the 
first  European  nation  to  visit  Amboyna  (1512).  They  esta- 
blished a  factory  there  in  1521,  but  did  not  obtain  peace- 
able possession  of  it  till  1580,  and  were  dispossessed  by 
tho  Dutch  in  1C05.  About  tho  year  1615  tho  British 
formed  a  settlement  in  the  island,  at  Cambello,  which  they 
retained  until  1623,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch, 
and  frightful  tortures  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  persons 
connected  with  it  In  1654,  after  many  fruitless  ncgo. 
tiations,  Cromwell  compelled  the  United  Provinces  to 
give  the  sum  of  £300,000,  together  with  a  small  island, 
as  compensation  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  suffered 
in  the  "Amboyna  massacre."  In  1796  the  British,  under 
Admiral  Rainier,  captured  Amboyna,  but  restored  it  to 
the  Dutch  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  It  was 
recaptured  by  the  British  in  1810,  but  once  more  restored 
to  the  Dutch  in  1814.  Population,  about  50,000.  See 
Moluccas. 

A  mboy.va,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  island,  and  also 
of  the  Dutch  Moluccas,  is  situated  towards  the  north  west 
of  the  peninsula  of  Leitimor.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
unpaved,  running  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  rivulets.  The  houses  are  of  wood, 
roofed  with  palm  leaves,  and  mostly  of  one  storey,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes.  An  esplanade  of 
250  yards  reaches  from  Fort  Victoria  to  the  town,  and  is 
terminated  by  a  handsome-  range  of  houses.  The  town- 
house  is  a  neat  structure  of  two  storeys;  and  among  the 
other  buildings  are  two  Protestant  churches  and  a  hospital. 
The  government  offices  are  in  Fort  Victoria.  The  road- 
stead of  Amboyna  is  safe  and  commodious.  Population, 
about  13,000. 

AMBRACIA,  or  Ampracia,  an  important  city  of  ancient 
Epirus,  situated  ou  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Aracli- 
thus,  about  Bcvcn   miles  frcb   the   Ambracian  Gulf. 
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According  to  tradition,  it  was  originally  a  Thcsprotian 
town,  founded  by  Ambrax,  son  of  Theaprotus,  or  by 
Ambracia,  daughter  of  Angcaa.  About  635  ac.  it  was 
colonised  by  Corinthians,  end  so  became  a  Greek  city. 
Its  power  increased  rapidly  until  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  when  it  commanded  the  whole  of  Amphilochia, 
including  the  town  of  Argoa,  from  which  tho  original 
nhabitants  vrcro  expelled.  In  432  B.C.  the  expelled 
citizens,  with  the  assistance  of  tho  Athenians  under 
Phonnion,  retook  Argos.  In  430  tho  Ambracians  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  the  town,  and  a  second 
attack  in  42G  resulted  in  a  .still  more  disastrous  failure. 
The  power  of  Ambracia  now  declined  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
grown.  In  338-7  it  was  compelled  to  submit  to  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  and  it  rcmaincd-subject  to  that  kingdom  nntil 
it  was  ceded  by  Alexander  V.  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  about 
295.  The  latter  made  it  his  capital,  and  enriched  it  with 
numerous  works  of  art  It  subsequently  came  under  the 
power  of  the  ^Etolian  Leaguo  (239),  and  sustained  a 
memorable  siege  in  the  war  between  the  latter  and  Rome 
(189)l  In  the  end  the  city  opened  its  gates  to  the 
enemy,  who  removed  many  of  its  most  valuable  works  of 
art  to  Rome.  In  31  ac.  tho  inhabitants  of  Ambracia 
were  removed  by  Augustus  to  Nicopolis,  the  town  he  had 
founded  in  commemoration  of  tho  victory  of  Actium.  The 
sito  of  Ami:  racia  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Arta,  near 
which  r<- mains  of  the  ancient  fortifications  may  be  seen. 

AMBROSE  or  Alkxandria  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century.  Jerome  and  Eusebius  differ  in  the 
account  they  give  of  him,  tho  one  calling  him  a  Marcionite,* 
the  other  a  Valentinian ;  but  they  agree  in  alleging  that 
he  was  converted  to  tho  orthodox  faith  by  the  preaching 
of  Origen.  Origcn  dedicated  many  of  Ids  works,  among 
others  his  book  0,\  Martyrdom,  to  Ambrose,  at  whoso 
desire  and  expense  they  were  published,  and  the  two  lived 
on  terms  of  tho  most  intimate  friendship.  According  to 
some,  Ambrose  died  a  martyr  in  the  persecution  under 
Maximin,  about  tho  year  236 ;  but  the  dedication  of 
Origen's  Eight  Book*  against  Celtiu  proves  that  he  lived 
to  the  year  250,  or  near  that  period.  Origcn  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  and  much  devoted  to  tho 
study  of  the  Scriptures. 

AMBROSE,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Milan,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  fathers  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  century. 
He  was  a  citizen  of  Rome,  born  in  Gaul, — according  to 
some  historians,  in  the  year  334,  but  according  to  others 
in  340.  At  the  period  of  his  birth  his  father  was  pra> 
torian  prefect  of  Gallia  Narboncnsis ;  and  upon  his  death 
tha  widow  repaired  to  Rome  with  her  family.  Ambrose 
received  a  religious  education,  and  was  reared  in  habits  of 
virtue  by  his  mother,  an  accomplished  woman,  and  eminent 
for  her  piety.  The  names  of  his  instructors  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  have  not  been  trans- 
mitted to  posterity ;  but  in  these  branches  ho  made  early 
proficiency,  a.id  having  directed  his  attention  to  the  law, 
be  employed  his  eloquence  with  such  reputation  in  the  prae- 
torian court  of  Anicius  Probus,  that  ho  was  soon  deemed 
worthy  of  a  placo  in  the  council.  After  he  had  continued 
in  this  station  for  some  time,  Probus  appointed  him  con- 
sular prefect  of  Liguria  and  ^Emilia,  comprehending  the 
territories  of  Milan,  Liguria,  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Bologna. 
Milan  was  chosen  as  tho  place  of  his  residence ;  and,  by 
the  prudent  and  gentle  use  of  his  power,  he  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  province  with  general  approbation  and  grow- 
ing popularity. 

The  death  of  Auxcntius,  bishop  of  Milan,  in  the  year  374, 
mado  a  sudden  change  in  the  fortune  and  literary  pursuit* 
of  Ambrose,  At  that  period  the  tido  of  religious  conten- 
tion ran  Ligh  between  tho  orthodox  and  the  Ariana,  and  a 
violent  context  arose  concerning  the  choice  of  a 


to  Auxentius.    When  the  people  were  ass  en  bled  in  the 
church  to  elect  the  new  bishop,  Ambrose,  in  the  character 
of  governor  of  the  place,  presented  himself  to  the  assembly, 
and  in  a  grave,  eloquent,  and  pathetic  address,  admonished 
the  multitude  to  lay  aside  their  contentions,  and  proceed  to 
tho  election  in  the  spirit  of  religious .  meekness.     It  is 
reported  that  when  Ambrose  had  finished  his  address, 
a  child  cried  out,  "Ambrose,  is  bishop,"  and  that  the 
agitated  multitude,  regarding  this  as  a  miraculous  inti- 
mation, unanimously  elected  Ambrose  bishop  of  Milan. 
Some  suppose  that  this  was  entirely  a  device  of  Ambrose 
or  his  friends ;  others  ascribe  it  to  mere  accident  Am- 
brose professed  strong  reluctance,  and  even  fled,  or  pre- 
tended to  fly,  from  tho  city  in  order  to  avoid  the  intended 
honour.    The  place  of  his  concealment,  however,  was  soon 
discovered ;  the  emperor's  confirmation  of  his  election  vu 
mado  known  to  him  ;  and  after  being  baptized,  he  was 
ordained  bishop  of  Milan,  about  tho  end  of  tho  year  374. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  singular  conduct  of  Ambross 
in  accepting  an  office  for  which  ho  was  certainly  unqualified 
in  respect  of  previous  studies,  habits,  and  employments, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  ho  immediately  betook  himself 
to  the  necessary  studies,  and  acquitted  himself  in  his  new 
elevation  with  ability,  boldness,  and  integrity.  Having 
apportioned  his  money  among  the  poor,  and  settled  his  lands 
upon  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  making  his  sister 
tenant  during  life,  and  having  committed  the  care  of  his 
family  to  his  brother,  he  entered  upon  a  regular  course 
of  theological  study,  under  the  care  of  Simplician,  a  pres- 
to the  labours  of  the 


byter  of  Rome,  and  devoted 
church. 

The  irruption  of  tho  Goths  and  the  northern  barbarians, 
who  rushed  down  upon  the  Roman  empire  at  this  time, 
spreading  terror  and  desolation  all  around,  compelled 
Ambrose,  along  with  several  others,  to  retire  to  Hlyricum , 
but  his  exilo  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  northern  in- 
vaders were  quickly  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  emperor, 
and  driven  back  with  considerable  loss  into  their  own 
territories. 

The  eloquence  of  Ambrose  soon  found  ample  scope  in 
tho  dispute  between  tho  Arians  and  the  orthodox.  About 
this  era  the  doctrine  of  Alius  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ  had  been  extensively  received,  and  had  many  power- 
ful defenders  both  among  the  clergy  and  the  common 
people.  Ambrose  espoused  tho  cause  of  the  Catholics 
Gratian,  tho  son  of  the  elder  Valentinian,  took  the  same 
side ;  but  the  younger  Valentinian,  who  had  now  become  his 
colleague  in  the  empire,  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  . 
and  all  the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  Ambrose 
'sufficient  to  reclaim  the  young  prince  to  the  orthodox  faith. 
Thcodosius,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  also  professed  the 
orthodox  belief  ;  but  there  were  many  adherents  of  Aria 
scattered  throughout  his  dominions.  In  this  distracted 
stato  of  religious  opinion,  two  leaders  of  the  Arians,  Pal- 
ladius  and  Secundlanus,  confident  of  numbers,  prevailed 
upon  Gratian  to  call  a  general  council  from  all  parts  of 
that  empire.  This  request  appeared  so  equitable  that  he 
complied  without  hesitation  ;  but  Ambrose,  foreseeing  th« 

ror  to  have  the  matter 


consequence,  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  1 
determined  by  a  council  of  the  Western  bishops.  A  synod, 
composed  of  thirty-two  bishops,  was  accordingly  held  at 
Aquileia  in  the  year  381.  Ambrose  was  elected 
and  Palladius  being  called  upon  to  defend  bis 
declined,  insisting  that  the  meeting  was  a  partial 
that  the  whole  bishops  of  the  empire  not  being  present, 
the  sense  of  the  Christian  church  concerning  the  question 
in  dispute  could  not  be  obtained.  A  vote  was  I 
when  Palladius  and  his  associate 
posed  from  the  episcopal  office. 
Ambrose  was  equally  zealous  in 
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b  uperstitiona  U  pon  the  accession  of  Valentinian  II ,  many 
of  the  senators  who  remained  attached  to  the  pagan  idolatry 
made  a  rigorous  effort  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  heathen 
deities.  Symmachus,  a  very  opulent  man  and  a  great  orator, 
who  was  at  that  time  prefect  of  the  city,  was  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  pagan  cause,  and  drew  np  a  forcible 
petition,  praying  for  tho  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory 
to  its  ancient  station  in  the  hall  of  tho  senate,  tho  proper 
support  of  seven  vestal  virgins,  and  the  regular  observance 
of  the  other  pagan  ceremonies.  In  the  petition  he  argued 
that  this  form  of  religion  had  long  been  profitable  to  the 
Roman  state,  and  reminded  the  emperor  how  much  Rome  had 
been  indebted  to  Victory,  and  that  it  had  been  the  uniform 
custom  of  the  senators  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  government 
upon  that  altar.  He  likewise  adduced  many  facts  to  prove 
the  advantages  accruing  to  tho  state  from  its  ancient  religious 
institutions,  and  pleaded  that,  as  it  was  one  divinity  that 
all  men  worshipped  under  different  forms,  ancient  practice 
should  not  be  rashly  laid  aside.  lie  even  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  assert  the  justice  of  increasing  the  public  revenue 
by  robbing  the  church,  and  attributed  the  late  faraino  which 
had  ovortaken  the  empire  to  the  neglect  of  the  ancient 
worship.  To  this  petition  Ambrose  replied  in  a  letter  to 
Valentinian,  arguing  that  the  devoted  worshippers  of  idols 
had  often  been  forsaken  by  their  deities ;  that  the  native 
valour  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  gained  their  victories, 
and  not  the  pretended  influence  of  pagan  priests ;  that 
these  idolatrous  worshippers  requested  for  themselves  what 
they  refused  to  Christians;  that  voluntary  was  more 
honourable  than  constrained  virginity ;  that  as  the  Christian 
ministers  declined  to  receive  temporal  emoluments,  they 
should  also  be  denied  to  pagan  priests ;  that  it  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  God  would  inflict  a  famine  upon  tho 
empire  for  neglecting  to  support  a  religions  system  con- 
trary to  His  will  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures ;  that  tho 
whole  process  of  nature  encouraged  innovations,  and  that 
all  nations  had  permitted  them,  even  in  religion;  that 
heathen  sacrifices  were  offensive  to  Christians;  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  Christian  prince  to  suppress  pagan 
ceremonies.  In  the  epistles  of  Symmachus  and  of  Ambrose 
both  the  petition  and  the  reply  are  preserved,  in  which 
sophistry,  superstition,  sound  sense,  and  solid  argument 
are  strangely  blended.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
the  petition  was  unsuccessful 

The  increasing  strength  of  the  Arians  proved  too 
formidable  for  Ambrose.  In  384  the  young  emperor  and 
his  mother  Justina,  along  with  a  considerable  number  of 
clergy  and  laity  professing  the  Arian  faith,  requested  from 
the  bishop  the  use  of  two  churches,  one  in  the  city,  the 
other  in  the  suburbs  of  Milan.  The  prelate  believing  the 
bishops  to  be  the  guardians  both  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  interests  of  the  church,  and  regarding  the  religious 
edifices  as  the  unquestionable  property  of  the  church, 
positively  refused  to  deliver  up  the  temples  of  the  Lord 
into  the  impious  hands  of  horetics.  Filled  with  indig- 
nation, Justina  resolved  to  employ  the  imperial  authority 
of  her  son  in  procuring  by  force  what  sho  could  not  obtain 
by  persuasion.  Ambrose  was  required  to  answer  for  his 
conduct  before  the  council.  He  went,  attended  by  a 
numerous  crowd  of  people,  whose  impetuous  zeal  so  over- 
awed the  ministers  of  Valentinian  that  he  was  permitted 
to  retire  without  making  the  surrender  of  the  churches. 
The  day  following,  when  ho  was  performing  divine  service 
in  the  Basilica,  the  prefect  of  the  city  came  to  persuade 
him  to  give  up  at  least  the  Portion  church  in  the  suburbs, 
Aa  he  still  continued  obstinate,  the  court  proceeded  to 
violent  measures  :  the  officers  of  the  household  were  com- 
manded to  prepare  the  Basilica  and  the  Portion  churches 
to  celebrate  divine  sejvice  upon  the  arrival  of  the  emperor 
and  his  mother  at  the  ensuing  festival  of  Easter.  Perceiving 


the  growing  strength  of  the  prelates  interest,  the  court 
deemed  it  prudent  to  restrict  its  demand  to  the  use  of  one 
of  the  churches.  But  all  entreaties  proved  in  vain,  and 
drew  forth  the  following  characteristic  declaration  from 
the  bishop  : — "  If  you  demand  my  person,  I  am  ready  to 
submit :  carry  me  to  prison  or  to  death,  I  will  not  resist ; 
but  I  wUl  never  betray  tho  church  of  Christ  I  will  not 
call  upon  the  people  to  succour  me ;  I  will  die  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  rather  than  desert  it  The  tumult  of  the  people 
I  will  not  encourage ;  but  Qod  alone  can  appease  it" 

Many  circumstances  in  the  history  of  Ambrose  are 
strongly  characteristic  of  tho  general  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  chief  causes  of  his  victory  over  his  opponents  were 
his  great  popularity  and  the  superstitious  reverence  paid 
to  the  episcopal  character  at  that  period.  But  it  must  also 
be  noted  that  he  used  several  indirect  means  to  obtain  and 
support  his  authority  with  the  people.  He  was  liberal  to 
tho  poor;  it  was  his  custom  to  comment  severely  in  his 
preaching  on  the  public  characters  of  his  times ;  and  he 
introduced  popular  reforms  in  the  order  and  manner  of 
public  worship.  It  is  alleged,  too,  that  at  a  time  when 
the  influence  of  Ambrose  required  vigorous  support,  be  was 
admonished  in  a  dream  to  search  for,  and  found  under  the 
pavement  of  the  church,  the  remains  of  two  martyrs, 
Oervasius  and  Protasius.  The  vulgar  crowded  to  behold 
these  venerable  relics,  and,  according  to  report,  a  number 
of  sick  persons  were  healed  by  touching  the  bones. 
Ambrose  exulted  in  these  miracles,  and  appealed  to  them 
in  his  eloquent  sermons ;  while  the  court  derided  and 
called  in  question  their  existence.  It  is  remarkable  that 
those  and  many  other  miracles  obtained  current  credit 
among  the  Christian  historians  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  centuries;  and  Dr  Cave,  in  speaking  of  them, 
says—"  I  make  no  doubt  but  God  suffered  them  to  be 
wrought  at  this  time  on  purpose  to  confront  the  Arian 
impieties." 

Although  the  court  was  displeased  with  the  religious 
principles  and  conduct  of  Ambrose,  it  respected  bis  great 
political  talents ;  and  when  necessity  required,  his  aid  was 
solicited  and  generously  granted.  When  Maximus  usurped 
the  supremo  power  in  Gaul,  and  was  meditating  a  descent 
upon  Italy,  Valentinian  sent  Ambroso  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  undertaking ;  and  the  embassy  was  successful.  On  a 
second  attempt  of  the  same  kind  Ambrose  was  again 
employed  ;  and  although  he  was  unsuccessful,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  if  his  advice  had  been  followed,  the  schemes 
of  the  usurper  would  have  proved  abortive ;  but  the  enemy 
was  permitted  to  enter  Italy,  and  Milan  was  taken. 
Justina  and  her  son  fled;  but  Ambrose  remained  at  his 
post,  and  did  good  service  to  many  of  the  sufferers  by 
causing  tho  plate  of  tho  church  to  be  melted  for  their 
relief.  Theodosius,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  espoused 
the  cause  of  Justina,  and  regained  the  kingdom. 

In  the  year  390  a  tumult  happened  at  Thcssalonica,  in 
which  Botheric,  one  of  the  imperial  officers,  was  slain. 
Theodosius  was  so  enraged  at  this  that  he  issued  a  royal 
mandate  for  the  promiscuous  massacre  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  and  about  7000  persons  were  butchered 
without  distinction  or  mercy.  The  deed  called  forth  a 
severe  rebuke  from  Ambroso,  who  charged  the  emperor  not 
to  approach  the  holy  communion  with  his  hands  stained 
with  innocent  blood.  The  emperor  reminded  him  that 
David  had  been  guilty  of  murder  and  of  adultery.  The 
bishop  replied,  "  You  have  imitated  David  in  his  guilt ; 
go  and  imitate  him  in  his  repentance."  The  prince  obeyed, 
and  after  a  course  of  eight  months'  penance  he  was 
absolved,  on  condition  that  in  future  an  interval  of  thirty 
days  should  intervene  before  any  sentence  of  death  or  con- 
fiscation was  executed. 

The  generosity  of  Ambrose  was  favourably  exhibited  in. 
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the  year  392,  after  tho  assassination  cf  Yalentinian  and 
the  usurpation  of  Eugcniua.  Rather  than  join  the  standard 
of  the  usurper,  he  fled  from  Milan  ;  but  when  Theodosiua 
was  eventually  victorious,  he  supplicated  the  emperor  for 
the  pardon  of  those  who  had  supported  Eugenius.  Soon 
after  acquiring  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Theodosiua  died  at  Milan  (395).  Bishop  Ambrose 
did  not  long  survive  him,  having  died  in  the  year  397. 

On  many  accounts  the  character  of  the  bishop  of  Milan 
stands  high  among  the  fathers  of  the  ancient  church. 
With  unvarying  steadiness  he  delivered  his  religions  senti- 
ments on  all  occasions;  with  unwearied  assiduity  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office;  with  unabated  seal  and 
boldness  he  defended  the  orthodox  causo  in  opposition  to 
tho  Ariana;  with  a  liberal  hand  he  fed  the  numerous  poor 
who  flocked  to  his  dwelling;  with  uncommon  generosity  he 
manifested  kindness  to  his  adversaries;  and  with  Christian 
affection  he  sought  the  happiness  of  all  men.  His  general 
disposition  and  habiu  were  amiable  and  virtuous,  and  his 
powers  of  mind  vigorous  and  persevering.  Ambition  and 
bigotry  were  the  chief  blemishes  in  his  character. 

The  writings  of  Ambrose  are  voluminous,  but  many  of 
them  are  little  more  than  reproductions  of  the  works  of 
Origen  and  other  Greek  fathers.  The  great  design  of  them 
was  to  defend  and  propagate  the  Catholic  faith.  His 
expositions  of  Scripture  contain  many  extreme  examples 
of  allegorical  and  mystical  interpretation.  Modern  readers 
will  regard  much  in  tho  writings  of  Ambrose  as  trivial, 
and  even  as  ludicrous;  but  his  style  ft  vigorous,  and  the 
sentiment  is  often  weighty.  Gibbon's  judgment  appears 
to  be  too  severe  :  "  Ambrose  could  act  better  than  ho  could 
write  ;  his  compositions  are  destitute  of  taste  or  genius, 
without  the  spirit  of  Tertullian,  the  copious  elegance  of 
Lectantius,  the  lively  wit  of  Jerome,  or  the  grave  energy 
of  Augustin."  His  exegetical  writings  include  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  and  commentaries  on  certain 
Psalms.  His  Hexaemero*  is  a  homiletical  treatise  on  the 
history  of  the  creation.  "  The  Hymn*  of  St  Ambrose 
have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  Christendom.  They 
were  designed  by  him  to  bo  a  preventive  against  tho  errors 
of  Arianism,  and  to  confirm  the  professors  of  the  true  faith 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  divinity  of  Christ 
. .  Very  many  of  them  have  found  a  place  in  the  liturgies 
of  the  western  Church.  On  account  of  the  celebrity  of  St 
Ambrose,  many  hymns  have  been  attributed  to  him  which 
are  not  his;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  critics  have 
gone  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  have  deprived  him  of 
his  property.  In  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works 
only  twelve  hymns  are  admitted ;  and  Dom.  Biraghi  [of 
the  Ambrosian  Library,  who  has  endeavoured,  in  his 
Inni  Sine  en  di  Sanf  Ambrogio,  to  restore  the  hymns  to 
their  primitive  form]  shows  reason  for  believing  that  only 
seven  of  these  are  genuine  "  {  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Italy, 
by  Chr,  Wordncirth,  D.D.,  1863.)  The  most  accurate 
and  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  by  the 
Benedictine*,  printed  at  Paris  in  1686  and  1690,  in  two 
volume*  folia 

A  liturgical  form,  the  Ambroaian  Ritual,  which  is  still 
in  use  in  the  arch-diocese  of  Milan,  has  been  tradition- 
ally ascribed  to  Saint  Ambrose.  Several  attempt*  were 
made,  in  particular  by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  and  Pope 
Nicolas  II.,  to  secure  uniformity  by  enforcing  the  adoption 
of  the  Roman  breviary  throughout  the  Western  Church,  but 
the  clergy  of  Milan  refused  to  yield.  The  ritual  of  Ambrose 
is  included  in  the  Liturgia  Latvnorvm  of  Pameliua  (Cologne, 
1571-6).  "Full  information  concerning  it*  history  will  be 
found  in  the  CertmoniaU  Ambronano,  by  Dom.  Giovanni 
Doric,  published  at  Milan,  1853"  (Word-worth's  Tour, 
1863). 

Fox  a  description  of  the  famous  church  of  St  Ambrose; 


founded  by  him  at  Milan  387  A.n.,  see  Milajc.   For  tk 
Ambrosian  Library,  see  Libraries.     Notice*  of  hi 
Liturgy  and  Hnurs  will  be  found  under  these  headingv 
AMBROSE,  Isaac,  a  Puritan  divine.    Formerly  tit 
practical  and  devotional  writings  of  this  eminent  Noncon- 
formist rivalled  John  Bunyan'a  in  popularity,  and  his 
Looking  to  Jaut  hold*  its  own  even  now.  Prominent 
name  as  his  was  in  his  generation,  very  scanty  are  the 
personal  memorials  of  him.    His  own  "  Media,"  under  the 
head  of  41  Experiences,"  yield"  a  few  incidents  of  his  life. 
According  to  Anthony  a  Wood,  he  was  a  minister's  sod, 
descending  from  those  of  the  name  living  at  Lowick,  and 
they  from  the  Ambroses  of  Ambrose  Hall  in  Lancashire. 
It  is  probable  that  his  father  was  Richard  Ambrose,  near 
of  Ormakirk,  who  was  succeeded  by  another  son,  Henry. 
It  seems  improbable  that  any  of  his  line  could  descend  of 
the  Lowick  Ambroses,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  most 
"persistent  Catholics  of  Lancashire;"  and  there  is  the 
additional  consideration  that,  while  in  our  worthy's  writ- 
ings there  are  many  references  to  the  Papists,  be  makes 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  conversion  from  Popery, 
or  to  any  Catholic  relatives  or  associations.    He  entered 
Braxenoso  college,  Oxford,  in  1621,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  age,  and  must  therefore  have  been  born  in  1 603-1 
Having  proceeded  M.A.  and  been  ordained,  he  received 
at  the  outset  a  little  cure  in  Derbyshire,  which  was  st 
that  time  and  onward  to  Puritanism  what  Goshen  was  to 
Egypt  and  Israel.    By  the  influence  of  the  Eari  of  Bed- 
ford, ho  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  itinerant  preachers 
in  Lancashire.    Having  later  served  for  a  tune  a  curacy 
in  Gars  tang,  he  was  selected   by  the  Lady  Margaret 
Iloghton  as  vicar  of  Preston.    He  was  on  the  celebrated 
committee  for  the  ejection  of  "  scandalous  and  ignorant 
ministers  and  schoolmasters"  during  the  Commonwealth. 
So  long  as  Ambrose  continued  at  Preston  he  was  favoured 
with  the  warm  friendship  of  the  Hoghton  family,  as  was 
John  Howe, — their  ancestral  woods  and  the  towet  near 
to  Blackburn  affording  him  sequestered  places  for  those 
devout  meditations  and  "  experiences "  that  give  such  a 
charm  to  his  diary.    The  immense  auditory  of  his  sermon 
at  tho  funeral  of  Lady  Hoghton  is  a  living  tradition  still 
all  over  the  couhty.    For  somo  reason  which  is  unknown, 
perhaps  failing  strength  for  so  onerous  a  charge,  Ambrose 
left  his  great  church  of  Preston,  and  became  minister  of 
Gars  tang,  where  before  he  had  been  curate     He  was 
vicar  of  Garstang  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed. 
He  could  have  conscientiously  complied  with  many  of  its 
requirements,  for  ha  was  willing  to  use  the  Prayer-book, 
and  did  not  stickle  at  things  whereat  other  tender  con- 
sciences did ;  but  the  enforcement  was  so  absolute,  not  to 
say  brutal,  that  he  found  himself  constrained  to  form 
one  of  the  Two  Thousand    His  after  year*  were  passed 
among  old  friends  at  Preston    He  spent  a  great  part  of 
his  time  every  summer  in  Widdicre  wood,  where,  seldom 
seen  by  any  except  on  the  Sabbath,  he  communed  with 
bis  own  heart  and  his  God.    The  last  tune  he  was  sees 
alive  was  by  somo  friends  from  Oars  tang,  of  whom  he  ii 
said  to  have  taken  leave  with  unusual  affection  and  gravity. 
Immediately  after  they  left  him  ho  retired  to  his  wonted 
place  of  meditation,  where  he  was  found  by  an  attendant 
in  articulU  mortU.  He  died  in  1 664  at  the  age  of  sixty  -on* 
Calamy  says  he  was  seventy-two,  but  his  college  entry  show* 
he  wo*  mistaken.    As  a  religious  writer,  Ambrose  hsa  s 
vividness  and  freshness  of  imagination  possessed  by  scarcely 
any  of  tho  Puritan  Nonconformists.    He  is  plaintive.** 
Flavel  and  a*  intense  as  Baxter.    Many  who  have  no  lor* 
for  Puritan  doctrine,  nor  sympathy  with  Puritan  expe- 
rience, have  appreciated  the  pathos  and  beauty  of  h»  writ- 
ing*, which  havo  never  been  out  of  print  from  their  original 
issue  until  now.  (a.  & 
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AMBROSIUS,  A  r r.rr.T ANira,  a  leader  of  the  Britons 
daring  the  5th  century.  He  is  said,  on  somewhat  doubt- 
ful autLority,  to  hare  been  a  sen  of  Constantino,  who  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  Roman  army  in  Britain  in  407. 
The  usually  received  account  of  his  life,  based  chiefly 
upon  the  history  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  contains  much 
that  is  evidently  fabulous.  It  seems  probablo  that  he  was 
educated  at  the  court  of  Aldroen,  king  of  Armorica,  who 
sent  him  over  with  a  strong  force  to  assist  his  countrymen 
against  the  Saxons,  whom  Vortigern  had  invited  to  Britain. 
There  is  also  little  doubt  that,  having  defeated  Vortigern, 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  king  of  Britain.  Geoffrey 
r.lso  states  that  he  built  Stonehcngo  (see  Stonxhenoe), 
that  he  defeated  Hengist,  and  that  he  compelled  tho 
Saxons  to  surrender  at  York;  but  these  stories  are  inhe- 
rently improbable.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  in- 
volved in  equal  obscurity.  According  to  Geoffrey's  account, 
he  died  of  poison  at  Winchester;  but  others  state  that  he 
was  killed  in  a  battle  with  Ccrdic  the  Saxon  in  508. 

AMBULANCE,  the  French  ambulance,  kOpital  ambulant, 
derived  from  the  Latin  ambulare,  to  move  from  place  to 
place, 

Ambulances,  in  military  phraseology,  are  hospital  esta- 
blishmenta  moving  with  armies  in  the  field,  and  organised 
for  providing  early  surgical  assistance  to  the  wounded 
after  battles.  They  are  only  prepared  for  affording  help 
of  a  more  or  less  temporary  kind,  and  they  are  thus 
distinguished  from  the  stationary  or  fixed  hospital;  in 
which  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  receive  care  and  treat- 
ment of  a  permanent  character.  The  term  is  not  (in- 
frequently misapplied  in  common  speech  in  England  to  the 
ambulance  waggons,  or  other  conveyances  by  which  the 
vrounded  are  carried  from  the  field  to  the  ambulances  and 
fixed  hospitals.  Such  vehicles  form  part  of  tho  ambulance 
equipment,  and  will  be  noticed  presently. 

The  constitution  of  an  ambulance  includes  (1)  a  certain 
staff  of  officers  and  subordinates,  and  (2)  a  certain  equip- 
ment. The  equipment  naturally  divides  itself  into  (a)  the 
medical  and  surgical  equipment,  and  (6)  the  equipment 
forming  the  means  of  transport  for  the  wounded.  But  the 
constitution  would  hardly  be  understood  without  a  general 
comprehension  of  the  system  on  which  the  functions  of 
ambulances  aro  discharged,  or,  in  other  words,  the  plan  of 
administering  surgical  assistance  in  the  field  to  the  wounded 
of  armies.  Ambulance  administration  will  therefore  bo 
first  noticed,  keeping  in  view  tho  circumstances  of  armies 
operating  in  Europe,  and  tho  ambulance  staff  and  equipment 
subsequently. 

Ambdla  m  k  Administration. — The  origin  of  the  ambu- 
lance system  which  now  prevails  in  all  civilised  armies, 
though  variously  modified  among  them  in  particular  details, 
only  dates  from  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century.  Be- 
fore that  time  no  ambulance  establishments  had  been 
organised  for  effecting  the  removal  of  the  wounded,  or  for 
giving  the  requisite  surgical  attention  to  them,  while 
battles  were  in  progress.  Soldiers  wounded  in  the  ranks 
were  either  carried  to  the  rear  by  comrades,  or  were  left 
to  lie  exposed  to  all  risks,  and  unheeded,  until  after  the 
fighting  had  ceased.  The  means  of  surgical  assist- 
ance did  not  reach  the  battle-field  till  the  day  after  the 
engagement,  or  often  later,  and  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  wounded  it  was  thon  of  no  avail  In  1792  Larrey 
introduced  his  system  of  ambulances  volant cs,  or  flying 
field  hospitals,  establishments  capable  of  moving  from 
place  to  place  with  speed,  like  the  flying  artillery  of  tho 
time.  They  were  adapted  both  for  giving  the  necessary 
primary  surgical  help,  and  also  for  removing  the  wounded 
quickly  oat  of  the  sphere  of  fighting.  The  first  Napoleon 
warmly  supported  Larrey  in  hi*  endeavours  to  introduce 
and  perfect  the  new  system  of  surgical  aid  to  the  wounded 


in  bettlo ;  and,  being  revived  with  much  favour  by  the 
troops,  tho  plan  obtained  a  firm  footing,  and  was  subse- 
quently brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  About  the 
same  time  another  distinguished  surgeon  of  high  position 
in  the  French  army,  Baron  Percy,  introduced  and  developed 
a  corps  of  brancardiers,  or  stretcher-bearers.  These  con- 
sisted of  soldiers  trained  and  regularly  equipped  for  the 
duty  of  collecting  the  wounded  while  a  battle  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  carrying  them  on  stretchers  to  places  where 
means  of  surgical  aid  wero  provided. 

From  the  period  when  these  improvements  were  intro- 
duced most  civilised  armies  have  had  ambulance  establish- 
ments formed  for  giving  surgical  help  near  to  the  com- 
batants. It  is  only,  however,  during  the  last  twenty  years 
that  ambulances  have  acquired  the  completeness  of  organisa- 
tion which  they  have  now  attained  in  some  armies,  espe- 
cially in  those  of  Germany.  In  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  during  the  late  great  civil  war,  the 
ambulance  system  attained  a  very  complete  organisation, 
particularly  from  March  1864,  when  an  Act  was  passed  by 
Congress,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  establish  a  uniform  system 
of  Ambulances  in  the  United  States."  This  law  fixed  a 
definite  and  singlo  system  of  ambulance  arrangements  for  all 
tho  armies  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  in  the  field 

The  ambulance  arrangements  of  the  British  army  have 
never  reached  the  degree  of  completeness  which  they  have 
reached  in  Continental  armies.  During  the  Peninsular  war 
the  want  of  a  trained  ambulance  corps,  and  of  properly- 
constructed  sick-transport  carriages,  formed  a  theme  of 
constant  complaint.  For  the  former,  soldiers  from  tho 
ranks  were  substituted — a  double  evil,  as  they  were  un- 
suited  for  the  work,  while  their  employment  lessened  the 
fighting  strength;  for  the  latter,  commissariat  waggons, 
or  the  agricultural  carts  of  the  country  in  which  the  troops 
were  operating.  It  was  not  from  want  of  attention  being 
called  to  the  subject,  as  the  writings  of  Sir  J.  M'Grigor, 
Ilennen,  Millingen,  and  other  Peninsular  surgeons  suf- 
ficiently testify.  The  last-named  military  surgeon  published 
a  very  complete  scheme  of  an  ambulance  establishment 
shortly  efter  the  war  was  concluded,  approaching  closely 
in  its  principles  to  those  put  into  practice  of  late  years  in 
the  armies  of  Germany.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that 
had  the  operations  of  the  British  troops  on  the  Continent 
not  been  discontinued,  some  plan  of  the  kind  would  have 
been  introduced.  As  it  was,  subsequently  to  1815,  so  far 
as  army  hospitals  were  concerned,  administrative  atten- 
tion was  chiefly  given  to  improving  those  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  sick  in  peace  time.  The  wars  that 
British  troops  were  engaged  in  in  India,  China,  the  south 
of  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  did  not  lead  to  improvements 
like  those  which  have  been  made  in  Continental  armies;  for 
either  the  habits  of  the  natives  of  the  respective  countries, 
or  tho  nature  of  the  climate,  or  the  state  of  the  country, 
necessitated  special  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  unsuited  for  meeting  the  circumstances  of 
European  warfare.  Thus,  when  the  Crimean  war  broke 
out  the  English  army  was  still  without  an  ambulance 
corps,  or  an  ambulance  establishment  of  materiel.  An 
ambulance  corps  of  military  pensioners  was  hastily  raised, 
but  failed  from  the  habits  and  enfeebled  constitutions  of 
the  men.  They  were  succeeded  by  a  corps  formed  of 
civilians,  unused  to  the  discipline  and  habits  of  military 
life,  which  likewise  failed.  Several  forms  of  sick-transport 
vehicles  were  tried,  but  only  indifferently  answered  their 
intended  purposes.  Fortunately,  as  the  troops  were  for 
the  most  part  stationary  during  the  war,  the  want  of 
thoroughly  organised  ambulances  was  not  felt  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  operations  been 
extended  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Crimea*  war  led  to  efforts  to  repair  the 
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defects  which  were  then  made  manifest  Since  that  time 
a  trained  army  hospital  corps  has  been  constituted,  and 
much  of  the  ambulance  equipment  has  been  revised. 

One  serious  impediment  to  perfecting  an  ambulance 
system  is  the  costliness  of  maintaining,  in  time  of  peace, 
establishments  which  will  only  be  required  for  use  in  time 
of  war.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  form  a  nucleus  which 
can  be  expanded  according  to  need  when  war  breaks  out. 
But  even  in  Continental  armies,  with  frequent  wars  pressing 
upon  them,  the  urgency  of  giving  close  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  in  countries  where  the  existence  of  conscrip- 
tion furnishes  a  greater  supply  of  men  at  less  cost  than  in 
England,  the  deficiencies  of  the  ambulance  establishments 
have  hitherto  been  so  great  in  respect  to  the  numbers  and 
necessities  of  the  wounded  on  occasions  of  great  battle*, 
that  an  extensive  volunteer  organisation,  with  national 
societies  in  every  country  of  Europe,  has  sprung  up  for 
giving  additional  assistance.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss the  advantages  of  such  volunteer  aid ;  but,  if  accepted, 
all  who  have  considered  the  subject  well  have  admitted  the 
necessity  for  its  being  placed  under  military  authority,  and 
under  distinct  regulations,  in  order  to  secure  maintenance 
of  order  and  discipline.  It  is  also  generally  admitted  that 
volunteer  aid  to  wounded  soldiers  is  out  of  place  in  the 
ambulances,  and  can  best  be  employed  in  the  fixed  hospitals, 
by  which  means  some  of  the  regular  military  personnel 
may  be  set  free  for  work  in  the  field. 

One  important  step,  taken  a  few  years  since,  towards 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  wounded  of  armies 
in  the  field  must  be  just  mentioned.  This  was  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  signed  at  Geneva  in  1864,  by  the  terms 
of  which,  subject  to  certain  regulations,  not  only  the 
wounded  themselves,  but  the  official  staff  of  ambulances 
and  their  equipment  have  been  rendered  neutral ;  the 
former,  therefore,  not  being  liable  to  be  retained  as 
prisonors  of  war,  nor  the  latter  to  be  taken  as  prize  of 
war.  This  convention  has  greatly  favoured  the  develop- 
ment of  ambulance  establishments. 

The  conditions  of  modern  warfare  have  led  to  the  need 
of  army  ambulances  .being  arranged  on  printiples  different 
from  what  were  applicable  only  a  few  years  ago.  The 
immensely  increased  range  of  rifles  and  artillery  in  the 
present  day,  the  consequent  extension  of  the  area  over 
which  firo  is  maintained,  the  suddenness  with  which 
armies  can  be  brought*  into  the  field  from  increased 
facilities  of  locomotion,  the  rapidity  of  their  movements, 
the  shortened  duration  of  campaigns,  the  large  numbers  of 
wounded  which  have  to  be  dealt  with,  not  merely  from 
the  destructive  qualities  of  the  fire-arms,  but  from  the 
vast  forces  collected  on  occasions  of  important  battles,  the 
increased  proportion  of  severe  wounds, — are  all  circum- 
stances which  have  entailed  need  for  revision  of  am- 
bulances and  their  administration.  The  ambulances  must 
be  so  organised  as  to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  troops, 
and  so  disposed  as  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  their 
movements.  They  must  be  capable  of  meeting  the  wants 
of  a  partial  or  general  engagement  at  any  moment,  and  if 
the  troops  advance,  must  be  prepared  to  accompany  them, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  meet  future  wants. 

Whatever  the  details  of  organisation  may  be  when  an 
important  battle  is  foaght,  the  ambulance  system  must 
admit  of  three  help  stations  at  least  being  established  in 
rear  of  tho  combatants.  There  must  be  a  station  of  limited 
character  immediately  in  rear  of  the  troops  for  attention 
to  such  wounds  as  entail  speedy  loss  of  life  if  no  assistance 
be  rendered ;  a  second  station,  more  remote,  where  tem- 
porary assistance  of  a  more  general  nature  can  be  afforded ; 
a  third,  where  more  thorough  attention  can  be  given,  and 
where  the  wounded  can  receive  food  and  protection  until 
there  are  mean*  of  sending  them  away.    Recently,  in  some 


armies,  the  ambulance  arrangements  have  bees  calculated 
for  furnishing  aid  at  four  stations ;  and,  indeed,  owing  to 
the  increased  range  of  fire,  and  the  consequent  distance 
between  the  help  stations  when  only  three  are  formed,  the 
fatigue  thrown  on  the  bearers  is  so  great,  and  the  time  the 
wounded  are  left  without  help  so  long,  that  the  dirisko 
of  the  ambulances  into  four  stations  has  become  almost 
essential    If  this  arrangement  be  followed,  there  will  bt 
— 1st,  the  field  station,  for  help  of  prime  urgency  ,  2d,  the 
transfer  station,  where  the  wounded  will  be  transferred 
from  the  hand  conveyances  to  wheeled  vehicles ;  3d,  the 
d retting  station,  where  the  provisional  dressings  will  bt 
applied  ;  and  4th,  the  field  hospital  station,  where  defini- 
tive treatment  will  be  adopted. 

The  disposition  and  distances  of  these  four  ambulance 
sections  must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  battle, 
the  configuration  of  the  terrain,  and  other  circumstances, 
but  in  a  general  way  will  be  as  follows : — 1st,  the  field 
station,  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  troops,  moving  with 
them,  and  therefore  under  fire;  2d,  the  transfer  station, 
clear  of  the  enemy's  riflo  fire,  but  not  too  far  for  the 
bearers,  and  at  a  place  practicable  for  waggons,  from  800 
to  900  yards  behind  the  troops  engaged ;  3d,  the  dressing 
station,  beyond  range  of  artillery  fire,  at  a  spot  easily 
reached  by  the  ambulance  waggons,  and  on  the  way  to 
the  fourth  stotion,  with  a  running  stream  or  well  at  band  if 
possible,  from  800  to  1000  yards  in  rear  of  No.  2  j  and 
4th,  the  field  hospital  station,  at  a  place  free  from  risk  c>f 
being  brought  within  the  sphere  of  fighting,  from  3  to  4 
miles  in  rear  of  the  combatants.  This  last  station  may  be 
at  a  farm  or  country  house,  or  in  a  village,  but  should  not 
be  in  a  place  of  strategical  importance,  or  in  one  likely  to 
be  blocked  by  the  general  transport  of  the  army.  When 
tho  four  stations  are  in  working  order,  as  men  fall  badly 
wounded,  those  within  reach  will  be  placed  on  stretchers  by 
the  men  told  off  for  duty  as  bearers,  and,  after  hasty  inspec- 
tion by  the  field  surgeon,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  receiv- 
ing such  help  as  is  of  vital  importance,  they  will  be  borne 
to  the  second  or  transfer  station,  and  placed  in  ambulance 
waggons,  or  on  wheeled  stretchers  if  they  are  in  use.  The 
bearers,  then  taking  vacant  stretchers,  will  return  to  the 
field  station  for  more  wounded,  The  woundod  who  hare 
been  transferred  to  the  wheeled  conveyances  will  be  driven 
by  the  men  of  the  ambulance  train  to  the  third  or  dressing 
station,  and  there  receive  whatever  provisional  dressing 
may  be  necessary  before  being  sent  on  to  the  fourth  or  field 
hospital  station,  where  definitive  treatment  will  be  adopted, 
and  any  surgical  operations  performed  that  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  of  help  can  only  be 
carried  out,  with  any  approach  to  regularity  and  requisite 
speed,  with  ambulance  establishments  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  troops  in  the  field,  each  ambulance  beiDg  well 
organised,  provided  with  a  sufficient  staff  and  complete 
equipment,  and  acting  under  the  general  supervision  of 
an  experienced  director,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  4he 
varying  events  of  the  contest  while  it  is  in  progress,  and 
to  order  changes  in  the  ambulance  arrangements  according 
as  the  troops  advance,  retire,  or  otherwise  change  position. 
Even  with  these  advantages,  the  difficulties  of  adequately 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  wounded  must  always  be  very 
great,  owing  to  the  rapid  manoeuvres  of  the  troops,  the 
varying  features  of  the  ground  over  which  battles  are 
extended,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  wounded  faD , 
but  without  a  proper  organisation  arranged  beforehand, 
tho  difficulties  are  insuperable,  and  no  help  of  much  vales 
can  be  afforded  until  all  fighting  has  ceased, 

Ambulance  arrangements  have  to  be  modified  to  suit  par- 
ticular military  operations,  such  as  when  troops  disembark 
on  a  hostile  shore,  on  occasion  of  sieges,  dee. 
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Ajoulajtci  Statf. — The  scheme  of  ambulance  adminis- 
tration and  action  just  described  involves  the  necessity  of 
a  staff  comprising  the  following  personnel,  riz. :  —  1. 
Bearers  of  wounded ;  2.  Surgeons  and  attendants;  3. 
Ambulance  train  ptrmmmd  g  4.  Ambulance  police ;  5. 
§ervants  to  officers. 

Bearert  of  Wounded.  *—  These  are  soldiers  specially 
trained  and  told  off  for  the  duty  of  picking  up  and  carry- 
ing the  badly  wounded  on  stretchers.  In  Continental 
armies  special  provision  is  made  to  meet  this  particular 
want,  but  under  different  systems  in  different  armies.  In 
the  Prussian  army  companies  of  bearers,  distinguished  by 
a  particular  uniform,  and  denominated  "  sanitata-detache- 
menta,"  have  the  duty  assigned  to  them  of  gathering  the 
wounded  daring  battles,  and  carrying  them  to  the  dressing 
and  field  hospital  stations.  Each  of  these  bearer  columns 
consists  of  a  military  staff  of  officers  for  discipline  and 
direction,  non-commissioned  officers,  buglers,  and  a  large 
number  of  bearers ;  a  special  medical  staff,  with  assistants 
and  dressers ;  a  transport  staff  of  non-commissioned  officers 
and  drivers,  with  a  certain  number  of  stretchers,  wheeled 
stretcher  supports,  sick  transport  waggons,  and  store 
waggons  for  the  carriage  of  instruments,  dressings,  and 
other  necessary  materials.  Separate  establishments  exist 
for  the  field  hospitals.  In  addition  to  these  sanitary 
detachments,  auxiliary  sick-bearers  (Hilft-krankentrager) 
are  provided  for  service  on  occasions  of  great  battles.  To 
form  these  auxiliaries,  four  men  in  each  company  of  every 
battalion  of  the  army  are  practised  at  regular  periods  with 
the  sanitary  detachments  in  time  of  peace  in  the  modes 
of  picking  up,  temporarily  attending  to,  and  carrying 
wounded.  These  auxiliary  bearers  wear  the  uniform  of 
their  regiments,  of  which  they  perform  the  ordinary  duties, 
but  have  a  distinguishing  badge  on  the  loft  arm  when 
serving  as  bearers.  When  a  battle  is  imminent,  the  auxi- 
liary bearers  fall  out,  are  provided  with  stretchers  and 
other  needful  appliances  from  the  ambulance  waggons, 
and  act  under  the  orders  of  the  officers  of  the  divisional 
sanitary  detachments.  The  system  in  the  Austrian  army 
is  very  like  that  in  the  Prussian.  In  the  British  army  no 
corresponding  establishment  exists.  The  hospital  attend- 
ants belonging  to  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  are  trained 
in  all  that  refers  to  the  care  of  wounded  men,  but  in  time 
of  war  they  will  be  too  urgently  needed  for  their  duties  in 
the  field  and.  fixed  hospitals  to  be  spared  for  duty  as 
bearers  of  the  wounded  from  the  field  to  the  dressing 
stations.  The  regimental  bandsmen  are  generally  regarded 
as  available  for  these  duties  in  the  British  service ;  but 
though  the  army  regulations  order  that  bandsmen  are 
liable  to  serve  in  the  ranks  on  an  emergency,  they  nowhere 
constitute  them  bearers  of  wounded,  nor  do  bandsmen 
receive  the  necessary  training  to  fit  them  for  the  duties. 
As  it  is  understood  that  the  ambulance  arrangements  of 
the  British  army  are  at  present  under  consideration,  this, 
with  other  details,  will  probably  be  shortly  placed  on  a 
settled  basis. 

Surgical  Staff.  —  This  section  embraces  the  medical 
officers  (administrative  and  executive),  the  dispensers  of 
medicine,  and  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps.  The  last-named  corps 
includes  the  dressers,  nurses,  cooks,  and  all  the  hospital 
subordinates  who  are  required  for  the  care,  dieting,  watch- 
ing, and  protection  of  the  patients,  for  the  hospital  cor- 
respondence, Sec  The  men  act  professionally  under  the 
directions  of  the  surgeons;  in  respect  of  other  matters, 
under  their  own  officers.  The  constitution  and  duties  of 
the  several  divisions  and  grades  of  tho  army  medical 
department  are  shown  in  a  special  code  of  instructions 
known  as  the  "  Army  Medical  Regulations." 

4wW«wv  TVwVt — On  the  officers  and  men  of  the 


ambulance  train  devolve  the  duties  of  conducting  the 
wheeled  transport,  and  the  mule  litters  and  cacoleta  when 
such  conveyances  are  used.  In  the  British  service  these 
duties  are  entrusted  to  the  ordinary  transport  branch  of 
the  Control  department  It  has  been  recommended  that 
the  officers  and  men  to  whom  these  duties  are  entrusted 
should  be  specially  selected  and  trained,  as  well  as  fami- 
liarised, to  co-operate  with  the  bearers  and  ambulance 
corps.  They  would  thus  form  an  ambulance  train  some- 
what like  that  which  exists  in  the  sanitary  detachments 
o'  the  Prussian  army. 

Military  Servant*.  —Orderlies  are  required  as  servants 
to  tho  ambulance  surgeons  and  other  officers,  in  order  that 
they  may  give  their  time  fully  to  tho  concerns  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  When  special  orderlies  are  not  provided, 
men  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  usually  act  as  servants  to 
officers,— a  bad  system,  for  the  whole  time  and  services  of 
these  trained  men  should  be  devoted  to  their  legitimate 
functions. 

Ambulance  Police. — Many  irregularities  are  liable  to 
occur  in  the  rear  of  troops  engaged  in  a  general  action; 
not  so  much  from  acts  of  the  troops  themselves  as  from 
camp  followers,  hired  drivers,  and  others.  The  officers 
charged  with  the  military  discipline  of  the  bearer,  train, 
and  hospital  corps  have  other  pressing  duties  to  engage 
them  on  such  occasions.  In  the  British  army  it  devolves 
on  the  provost- marshal  to  arrange  for  this  service. 

Ambulance  Equipmxxt.-— As  before  mentioned,  ambu- 
lance equipment  divides  itself  into  two  categories: — 1. 
The  medical  and  surgical  equipment;  2.  The  equipment 
for  the  transport  of  wounded.  These  divisions  will 
therefore  be  noticed  separately,  and  the  description  will 
be  confined  to  the  equipment  supplied  in  the  British 
army  for  service  in  Europe.  In  India  and  in  tropical 
countries  special  ambulance  equipments  are  rendered 
necessary. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment. — This  portion  of  am- 
bulance equipment  consists  of  the  articles  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  wounded  in  the  field  itself,  at  the  dressing 
stations,  and  in  the  field  hospitals.  It  has  to  be  distributed 
in  forms  such  that  it  may  be  readily  conveyed  to  the  places 
where  it  is  required,  and  such  also  as  will  admit  of  its 
being  hastily  packed  up  and  removed  should  the  circum- 
stances of  the  field  operations  require  it  At  the  same 
time,  these  forms  must  be  adapted  for  use  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  for  passage  over  all  descriptions  of  ground  that 
troops  can  march  over,  and  must  be  protected  against  the 
effects  of  exposure  to  all  varieties  of  weather. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  name  the  articles 
comprising  this  equipment  The  special  forma  under  which 
it  is  issued  will  be  mentioned,  and  a  brief  explanation  of 
them  and  the  nature  of  their  contents  be  added. 

The  equipment  is  distributed  as  follows: — Supplies  of 
instruments,  dressings,  medicines,  and  restoratives,  of 
first  necessity,  in  small  cases  named  "  medical  field  com- 
panions," and  in  largo  cases  named  "  field  panniers ;"  of 
cooking  utensils  and  other  articles  for  field  hospital  service 
in  "  canteens ,"  of  articles  of  light  nourishment,  stimu- 
lants, Sic,  in  "  medical  comfort  boxes ;"  of  hospital  tents, 
bedding,  and  the  bulkier  articles  of  surgical  equipment  in 
ambulance  equipment  carta  or  store  waggons.  In  addi- 
tion, every  soldier  on  taking  tho  field  is  supplied  with  a 
"  field  dressing each  surgeon  carries  a  pouch-belt  ar- 
ranged both  for  distinguishing  his  functions  and  at  the 
same  time  carrying  his  "pocket  case"  of  instruments ; 
and  each  Army  Hospital  Corps  man  has  his  "orderly's 
dressing-case."  Every  wounded  man  has  therefore  on  his 
person  tho  means  of  a  first  dressing  for  his  wound,  every 
surgeon  has  at  hand  instruments  for  affording  surgical 
aid,  and  every  ambulance  and  field  hospital  attendant  the 
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means  of  assisting  the  surgeon  in  his  duties.  Moreover, 
wherever  the  soldier  can  go,  thero  the  first  two  forms  of 
the  surgical  equipment — the  medical  field  companion  and 
the  fiold  panniers— can  also  be  taken.  The  articles 'for 
use  in  the  field  hospitals,  being  carried  in  wheeled  vehicles, 
can  only  move  where  the  other  transport  of  the  army  can 
be  taken. 

M  Ural  Field  Companion*. — These  are  small  cases  car- 
ried by  men  of  tho  Army  Hospital  Corps  selected  to  accom- 
pany surgeons.  They  cousist  of  two  pouches  and  a  wallet, 
worn  nearly  in  tho  same  way  as  tho  ] touches  and  belt-bag 
in  which  ammunition  is  carried  by  combatant  troops.  The 
two  pouches,  carried  on  tho  waist-belt,  contain  small  sup- 
plies of  essential  medicines  and  styptics;  the  surgical 
wallet,  also  carried  on  tho  waist-belt,  and  supported  by 
valise  straps,  contains  materials  for  surgical  dressings  and 
other  articles.  As  these  attendants  are  not  armed  with 
thoy  can  carry  their  valises  and  the  medical  field 
i  at  the  same  time  v.  ithout  inconvenience.  With 
each  medical  field  companion  is  carried,  by  a  shoulder-strap, 
a  water-bottle  and  a  drinking-cup. 

Field  Pannier*.— Thc^Q  are  tough  wicker  baskets  covered 
with  hide,  each  being  2  feet  2  inches  in  length,  by  1  foot 
2}  inches  in  breadth,  and  1  foot  4  J  inches  in  depth.  They 
are  supplied  in  pairs,  and  are  arranged  for  being  attached 
to  a  pack-saddle  and  carried  on  a  bat-pony  or  mule.  They 
are  capable  of  being  opened  while  on  the  animal  in  such  a 
way  that  all  the  contents  can  be  readily  got  at.  Tho  field 
panniers  contain  instruments  for  important  surgical  opera- 
tions, chloroform,  surgical  materials  (such  as  splints,  ban- 
dages, plaisters,  Ac.),  a  lamp,  supplies  of  wax  candles, 
restoratives,  and  medical  comforts  in  concentrated  forms, 
and  other  articles  necessary  for  urgent  cases  at  the  dressing 
stations  and  field  hospitals.  Each  pannier  has  a  double 
lid,  and  tho  four  lids  of  the  two  panniers,  when  they  arc 
laid  on  the  ground,  can  be  connected  so  as  to  form  a  substi- 
tute for  an  operating  table. 

Field.  Hotpital  Canteen*. — These  s*o  also  supplied  in 
pairs,  and  are  distinguished  as  A  and  B  canteens.  They 
are  wooden  boxes  nearly  similar  in  size  to  tho  field  panniers, 
so  that,  although  usually  carried  in  the  equipment  vehicles, 
they  can,  in  case  of  need,  be  carried  ou  tho  backs  of  bat- 
animals.  Their  contents  consist  of  camp-kettles  and  other 
utensils  for  cooking  purposes;  tin  plates,  drinking-cups, 
and  other  such  requisites ;  sets  of  measures  and  weights ; 
a  lantern  of  coloured  glass  for  indicating  the  field  hospital 
at  night;  together  with  various  articles  required  for  the 
service  of  patients  in  a  tent  or  other  fiold  hospital 

Medical  Comfort  Boxe*. — These  also  are  supplied  in 
pairs,  and  resemble  the  canteens  in  shape  and  dimensions. 
The  contents  of  the  two  are  different,  and  they  are  there- 
fore marked  No.  1  and  No.  2  respectively.  Each  box  is 
partitioned  and  fitted  with  cases  or  bottles  with  labels  in- 
dicating t'i-jir  contents.  These  principally  consist  of 
essence  of  beef,  groceries,  arrowroot,  preserved  vegetables, 
brandy,  wine,  and  sundry  accessory  articles.  The  wounded 
are  supplied  with  the  same  rations  as  the  healthy  troops, 
and  they  are  turned  to  the  best  account  available  for  their 
nutriment,  supplemented  by  such  medical  comforts  as  ore 
named  above. 

Ambulance  Equipment  Waggons. — In  these  vehicles  are 
carried  the  tents  for  forming  the  field  hospital  in  case  of  no 
building  being  available,  with  a  supply  of  blankets,  water- 
proof covers,  and  other  articles  of  bedding  for  the  patients. 
The  canteens  and  medical  comfort  boxes  are  also  carried 
in  these  vehicles.  Certain  implements,  as  reaping-hooks, 
spaded,  pickaxes,  saws,  which  are  constantly  required  when 
men  are  thrown  so  mach  on  their  own  resources  as  they 
must  bo  in  campaigning,  are  also  carried  in  the  equipment 
wa  teems. 


Ambulance  Equipment  Jot  the  Traiuport  of  Wounded 
Troop*. — The  ambulance  conveyances  authorised  for  use 
in  the  British  army  are  of  four  kinds.  They  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 1.  Conveyances  carried  by  the  hands  of  beareri, 

C^U©^i  t&  J^tTa'cA^T*^  f    ^ »      O I*  "\  £j  %    n  C  tl  ^  W  ll  t_  C  1c  i\   ^5^^-  OQCiJlf  IC^ktTfTk  ? ^ 

ttr etchers ;  3.  Conveyances  borne  by  mules,  mule  litten 
and/  mule  cacoleU;  and  4.  Wheeled  conveyances  drawn 
by  horses,  ambulance  waggon*.  The  forms  of  all  these 
conveyances  have  been  lately  revised  by  a  committee  which 
was  appointed  in  1868  by  Sir  J.  Pakington,  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  to  inquire  into  the  general  question  of 
ambulance  and  hospital  conveyances  for  the  army,  sad 
the  new  pattern  vehicles 


authorised  for 
(T.I.) 

AMELOT  DE  LA  HOUSSAYE,  Abbah£*  Nicola*, 
historian  and  publicist,  was  bom  at  Orleans  in  February 
1634,  and  died  at  Paris  8th  December  1706.  Little  is 
known  of  his  personal  history  beyond  the  fact  that  he  wn 
secretary  to  an  embassy  from  the  French  court  to  the 
republic  of  Venice.  At  a  later  period  ho  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastilo  by  order  of  Louis  XXV.  In  1676  he  pub? 
lished  at  Amsterdam  his  Hittoire  du  Govvernement  de  Yer.itt, 
in  throe  volumes.  Under  the  assumed  name  of  De  Is 
Mothe  Josseval,  he  published  in  1683  a  translation  of  Frs 
Paolo'  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  This  work, 
and  especially  certain  notes  added  by  the  translator,  gave 
great  offence  to  the  advocates  of  the  unlimited  authority 
of  the  pope,  and  throe  separate  memorials  were  presented 
to  have  it  repressed  Amelot  also  published  translation 
of  Machiavcl'a  Prince,  and  of  the  AnnaU  of  Tacitus,  besides 
several  other  works. 

AMELOTTE,  Denis,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  author/ 
was  born  at  Saintes  in  Saintonge  in  1606,  and  died  October 
7,  1678.    Soon  after  receiving  priest's  orders  he  became  a 
member  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory  of  St  Philip 
Neri.   In  1643  he  published  a  Life  of  Charles  de  Goudren, 
second  superior  of  tho  congregation,  which  by  some  of  iu 
remarks  on  tho  famous  abbot  of  St  Cyran,  gave  great 
offence  to  tho  Port  Boyalists.    Another  work,  containing 
a  vehement  attack  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Jansenists,  still 
further  embittered  the  feelings  of  the 
and  elicited  from  Nicole  a  se- 
verely  satirical    reply  entitled 
Idie  Genh-ole  de  CEtprit  et  du 
Livre  du  P.  Amelotte.  Amclotte 
in  revenge  availed  himself  of  his 
influence-  with  the  cliancellor  to 
prevent  tho  publication  of  the 
newly  -  completed  Port  Royalist 
translation  of  tho  New  Testamant, 
which  had  therefore  to  be  issued 
at  Moua  in  Flanders.    He  thus 
secured  a  free  field  for  a  transla- 
tion of  his  own  with  annotations, 
which  appeared  in  4  vols,  octavo 
in  1666-8.  The  dedication  to  the 
archbishop  of  Paris  contained  an- 
other abusive  denunciation  of  the        *it*  <u>«  i 
Jansenists.  ?™*n,m™TK  Vl'  L 

AMENTIFERjE,  or  Ames-  catkin*,  utl  m  arc  tit  f 
tac&s.  Under  this  name  are 
included  apetalous  unisexual  plants  bearing  their  i 
in  catkins  (amenta).  This  group  of  plants 
trees  and  shrubs  chiefly  of  temperate  clinuxea.  It  is 
divided  into  tho  following  'or  i  1  era : — Salicacect,  willows  and 
poplars ;  Corylacea  or  Cupuliferce,  hazel,  oak,  beech,  cheat- 
nut,  hornbeam,  <kc. ;  Betulaceac,  birch,  alder;  Canarinaeea, 
Casuarina  (beef wood);  AUingiacece  or  Baltamif.ua,  liquid- 
am  bar  ;  Platanaceat,  the  plane ;  Juglandacmr,  walnut ; 
Garruaotxg  Garrya ;  Mwrieaeeat,  bog  myrtle. 
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OUR  object  in  this  article  is  to  take  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  American  continent  in  its  physical, 
moral,  and  political  relations.  In  attempting  this,  we  shall 
dwell  at  some  length  upon  those  great  features  and  peculiar- 
ities which  belong  to  it  as  a  whole,  or  facts  which  can  be  most 
advantageously  considered  in  connection  with  one  another. 
The  new  continent  may  be  styled  emphatically  "  a  land  of 
promise."  The  present  there  derives  its  greatest  impor- 
tance from  the  germs  it  contains  of  a  mighty  future.  It  is 
this  prospective  greatness  which  lends  an  interest  to  the 
Western  continent  similar  to  that  which  the  Eastern  derives 
from  its  historical  associations.  But  the  Western  continent 
also  has  its  post,  which  abounds  in  points  of  interest  relating 
to  both  the  historic  and  prehistoric  periods.  Facts  show 
that  although  America  may  be  called  the  New  World  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  the  last  to  come  under  the 
general  knowledge  of  geographers,  it  is  from  most  other 
points  of  view  an  old  world.  It  abounds  in  the  oldest 
known  strata;  it  has  yielded  some  of  the  oldest  known 
remains  of  man,  indicating  that  he  has  long  been  a  denizen 
there ;  and  it  has  afforded  evidences  of  a  civilised  era, 
which  may  even  have  preceded  that  of  Western  Europe. 

The  new  continent,  when  compared  with  the  old,  enjoys 
three  important  advantages.  First,  it  is  free  from  such  vast 
deserts  as  cover  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  which  not  only  withdraw  a  great  proportion  of 
the  soil  from  the  use  of  man,  but  are  obstacles  to  communi- 
cation between  the  settled  districts,  and  generate  that  ex- 
cessive heat  which  is  often  injurious  to  health,  and  always 
destructive  to  industry.  Secondly,  no  part  of  its  soil  is  so 
far  from  the  ocean  as  the  central  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Thirdly,  the  interior  of  America  is  penetrated  by  majestic 
rivers,  the  Mississippi,  Amazon,  and  Plato,  greatly  surpass- 
ing those  of  the  old  continent  in  magnitude,  and  stjll  more 
in  the  facilities  they  present  for  enabling  the  remotest 
inland  districts  to  communicate  with  the  sea. 

In  the  physical  formation  of  North  and  South  America 
there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance.  Both  aro  very  broad 
in  the  north,  and  gradually  contract  towards  the  south  till 
they  end,  the  one  in  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  the  other  in 
a  narrow  promontory.  Each  has  a  lofty  chain  of  moun- 
tains near  its  western  coast,  abounding  in  volcanoes,  with 
a  lower  ridge  on  the  opposite  side,  destitute  of  any  recent 
trace  of  internal  fire  ;  and  each  has  one  great  central  plain 
declining  to  the  south  and  the  north,  and  watered  by  two 
gigantio  streams,  the  Mississippi,  corresponding  to  the 
Plato,  and  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Amazon.  In  their 
climate,  vegetable  productions,  and  animal  tribes,  the  two 
regions  are  very  dissimilar. 

The  extent  of  the  American  continent  and  the  islands 
connected  with  it  is  as  follows  :— 

Square  Eag.  mile*. 

Wxrth  Anuria   7,400,000 

South  America   S.flOO.OOO 

Islands   160,000 

Greenland,  sad  the  islands  connected  with  it  lying  J      ^  ftnA 
north  of  Hudson's  Straits,  may  be  estimated  at ....  {  m'm 

14,950,000 

The  American  continent,  therefore,  with  its  dependent 
islands,  is  four  times  as  large  as  Europe,  and  about  one- 
third  larger  than  Africa,  but  somewhat  less  than  Asia,  while 
it  is  nearly  five  times  the  size  of  the  Australian  continent 
It  constitutes  about  throe-tenths  of  the  dry  land  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  It  is  characterised  by  having  a  greater 
length  from  N.  to  8.  than  any  other  continent ;  and  by 
the  northern  and  southern  portions  being  connected  by  a 


comparatively  narrow  strip  of  land.  South  America  has 
a  more  regular  form,  and  as  a  mass  is  situated  much 
farther  east  than  North  America.  In  South  America  the 
most  central  point  lies  in  about  58°  W. ;  but  in  North 
America  the  most  central  point  would  be  in  about  100°  W. 


Sketch  Map 

As  regards  continuity  of  land,  America  comprises  some 
islands  at  tho  southern  end ;  a  main  continental  portion, 
including  South  America,  Central  America,  and  North 
America ;  some  islands  off  the  north  shore,  and  many  other 
islands  along  the  oast  and  west  coasts,  those  on  the  east 
being  the  most  important  The  most  northern  point  of  tho 
mainland  is  that  of  Boothia  Felix,  in  Bellot  Strait,  71"  55' 
N.,  92°  25'  W.  The  islands  to  the  north  extend  beyond 
82°  1 6'  N.,  65*  W.,  which  point  was  reached  by  the  "  Polaris" 
in  August  1871.  The  southernmost  point  of  the  mainland 
is  Cape  Froward,  which  lies  close  to  64°  S.,  71°  W.  j  while 
Cape  Horn,  the  most  southern  point  of  the  islands,  is  in  56° 8., 
67'20'W.  The  extreme  points  traced  are  consequently  138" 
apart ;  and  the  continental  part  stretches  over  about  12$ 
degrees  of  latitude.  This  corresponds  to  lengths  of  8280 
and  7560  geographical  miles  respectively.  The  extreme  east 
points  of  the  continent  are  Cape  St  Boqne,in  5°28'8.,  $&°4V 
W.,  in  South  America,  and  Cape  St  Charles,  in  52°  17'  N.. 
55°  35'  \V. ,  in  North  America.  The  most  western  point  of 
South  America  is  Point  Parina,  in  4°  40*  S.,  81*  10*  W. ; 
and  of  North  America,  Prince  of  Wales  Cape,  in  65°  30' 
N.,  167'  W.    The  greatest  breadth  of  North 
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between  Cape  Lfsbnrne  and  Melrille  Peninsula;  and  of 
•Joutb.  America,  between  Pernambuco  and  Point  Aguja, 
The  narrowest  part  ia  28  miles,  at  the  isthmus  of 
Panama.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  Old  World  ia  at 
Behring  Strait,  which  ia  48  miles  across,  and  shallow. 
On  the  east  side  the  nearest  point  to  the  Old  World  ia 
Cape  St  Boque,  which  is  opposite  the  projecting  part  of 
the  African  coast  at  Sierra  Leone.  Greenland  ia  separated 
from  the  archipelago  of  Arctic  America  by  a  deep  and  for 
the  moat  part  broad  sea,  and  seems  naturally  to  belong  to 
the  European  rather  than  the  American  area. 

North  America,  with  tho  general  form  of  a  triangle,  uatu- 
rally  divides  itself  into  five  physical  regions :  1.  The  table-land 
of  Mexico,  with  the  strip  of  low  country  on  ita  eastern  and 
western  shores;  2.  The  plateau  lying  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  country  with  a  mild 
and  humid  atmosphere  as  far  north  as  the  55th  parallel, 
but  inhospitable  and  barren  beyond  this  boundary  ;  S.  The 
grea#central  valley  of  tho  Mississippi,  rich  and  well  wooded 
on  the  east  side ;  bare  but  not  unfertile  in  the  middle ;  dry, 
sandy,  and  almost  a  desert  on  the  west;  4.  The  eastern 
declivities  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  a  region  of  natural 
forests,  and  of  mixed  but  rather  poor  soil ;  5.  The  great 
northern  plain  beyond  the  50th  parallel,  four-fifths  of  which 
is  a  bleak  and  bare  waste,  overspread  with  innumerable 
lakes,  and  resembling  Siberia  both  in  the  physical  char- 
acter of  ita  surface  and  the  rigour  of  ita  climate. 

South  America  is  a  peninsula  likewise  of  triangular  form. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  4550  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth  3200,;  and  it  covers  an  area,  as  already  men- 
tioned, of  6,500,000  square  English  miles,  about  three-fourths 
of  which  lie  between  the  tropics,  and  the  other  fourth  in  the 
temperate  zono.  From  the  confiijuratiou  of  its  surface,  this 
peninsula  also  may  be  divided  into  five  physical  regions — 
1.  The  low  country  skirting  the  shores  of  tho  Pacific  Ocean, 
from  50  to  160  miles  in  breadth,  and  4000  in  length.  The 
two  extremities  df  this  territory  are  fertile,  the  middle  a 
sandy  desert.  2.  The  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  a  country  con- 
sisting of  extensive  plains  or  *r-rp/*»,  called  Llanos,  either 
destitute  of  wood  or  merely  dotted  with  trees,  but  covered 
with  a  very  tall  herbage  during  a  part  of  the  year. 
During  *  L<.  dry  season  the  heat  u  intense  here,  and  the 
parched  soil  opens  into  long  fissures,  in  which  lizards  and 
serpents  lie  in  a  state  of  torpor.  3.  The  twin  of  the  Amazon, 
a  vast  plain,  embracing  a  surface  of  more  than  two  millions 
of  square  miles,  possessing  a  rich  soil  and  a  humid  climate. 
It  is  covered  almost  everywhere  with  dense  forests,  which 
harbour  innumerable  tribes  of  wild  animals,  and  are  thinly 
inhabited  by  savages,  who  live  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
4.  The  great  southern  plain,  watered  by  the  Plata  and  the 
numerous  sticams  descending  from  the  eastern  summits  of 
the  Cordilleras.  Open  tt^pf*,  which  are  here  called  Pam  pas, 
occupy  tho  greater  proportion  of  this  region,  which  is  dry, 
and  in  some  parts  barren,  but  in  general  is  covered  with  a 
strong  growth  of  weeds  and  tall  grass,  which  feeda  prodigious 
herds  of  hoires  and  cattle,  and  affords  shelter  to  a  few  wild 
animals.  5.  The  country  of  Brazil,  eastward  of  the  Parana 
and  Uruguay,  presenting  alternate  ridgea  and  valleys,  thickly 
covered  with  wood  on  the  side  next  the  Atlantic,  and  open- 
ing into  steppes  or  pastures  in  the  interior. 

In  our  more  particular  description  of  the  physical  con- 
formation, the  geological  structure,  the  mountains,  rivers, 
and  forests,  and  the  climates  of  America,  we  shall  first 
deal  with  the  southern  peninsula,  as  having  the  more 
strongly  marked  conditions. 

The  mountain  areas  of  South  America  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  those  which  have  received  the  thickest  accumulations 
of  sedimentary  matter,  and  this  thickness  is  nearly  pro- 
portional  to  their  height  During  the  periods  of  the 
formation  of  such  deposits,  thoso  amis  were  to  a  great 


extent  areas  of  subsidence,  and  since  those  beds  which 
once  formed  the  sea  bottoms  now  constitute  the  highest 
peaks,  these  areas  must  have  been  subjected  to  subsequent 
upheaval.  Vertical  movements  of  this  kind  have  occurred 
again  and  again,  indicating  that  these  areas  are  specially 
liable  to  disturbance,  either  from  comparative  weakness 
or  from  the  greater  comparative  power  of  the  moving 
forces.  The  history  of  the  mountain  chains  is  almost  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the  continent  itself.  In  theses  the 
beds  were  deposited  horizontally,  or  nearly  so ;  and  at  certain 
intervals  the  deposition  was  arrested,  in  consequence  of  the 
beds  being  uplifted  above  the  sea.  Each  successive  sob- 
mergence  and  emergence  occupied  a  long  period  of  time, 
during  which  the  rocks  were  at  one  time  faulted,  folded, 
and  metamorphosed,  and  at  other  times  denuded  both  by 
tho  sea  and  by  meteoric  agents.  As  a  general  rule,  the  strike 
or  line  of  direction  of  the  strata  ran  approximately  parallel  to 
the  trend  of  the  shore  Line  on  the  large  scale,  and  the  dip  was 
at  riuht  angles  to  their  direction.  During  each  elevation 
the  land  was  uplifted  in  a  broad  band,  the  axis  of  which 
ran  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  sea  in  which  the  beds 
were  formed.  The  axes  of  the  principal  folds  and  fault* 
usually  run  parallel  to  the  stratigraphies!  axis  c:  stride. 
The  principal  ridges  formed  during  the  same  period  usually 
coincide  in  direction  with  the  stratigraphies!  strike  of  the 
bed  forming  them.  In  the  mountains  of  South  America, 
and  especially  in  the  Andes,  several  of  these  groups  of 
ridges,  formed  at  different  periods,  combine  to  make  up  s 
single  system  of  mountains.  The  high  range  of  moun- 
tains which  extends  from  the  most  southern  parts  of  South 
America,  and  runs  approximately  on  the  same  meridian 
of  72*  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  fornu  the  Andes.  These 
consist  of  a  vast  rampart,  having  an  average  height  of  same 
11,000  or  12,000  feet,  and  a  width  varying  from  20  to  300 
or  400  miles.  In  most  places  the  chain  rises  to  heights 
of  several  thousand  feet,  and  upon  this  chain  rest  tao  or 
three  principal  ridges  of  mountains,  enclosing  lofty  plains 
or  valley*,  separated  one  from  another  by  mountain  knots, 
which  maik  the  spots  where  ridge*"  belonging  to  different 
systems  intersect  In  one  sense,  the  lofty  plains  of  the 
Deaaguadero,  Quito,  and  others,  ai  e  valleys,  since  they  are 
encompassed  by  mountains;  but  in  a  certain  sense  tbey 
are  plateaus,  since  they  form  the  broad  summit  of  the 
range  or  platform  on  which  the  bounding  ridges  them- 
selves stand  Further  details  respecting  the  Andes  sr» 
given  under  Andes,  and  in  the  geological  remarks  of  thai 
article. 

Three  branches  or  transverse  chains  proceed  from  the 
Andes,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal chain,  and  pass  eastward  across  the  continent  about 
the  parallels  of  18"  of  S  and  4°  and  99  of  N.  latitude, 
thus  forming  the  three  natural  areas  of  the  Orinoco, 
Amazon,  and  La  Plata  river  basins.    The  most  northern 
of  these  is  "  the  Cordillera  of  the  coast,"  which  parts  from 
the  main  trunk  near  the  south  extremity  of  the  lake 
Maracaybo,  reaches  the  sea  at  Puerto  Cabello,  and  the* 
passes  eastward  through  Caraccas  to  the  Gulf  of  Fans. 
Its  length  is  about  700  miles,  and  its  medium  height  from 
4000  to  5000  feet;  but  the  Silla  de  Caraccas,  one  of  its 
summits,  has  an  elevation  of  about  8632  feet;  and  its 
western  part,  which  is  at  some  distance  from  the  sea, 
contains  the  Sierra  of  Merida,  15,000  feet  in  height  The 
second  transveise  chain  is  connected  with  the  Andes  at 
the  parallels  of  3°  and  4"  north,  and  passing  eastward, 
terminates  in  French  Guiana,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.    It  consists  properly  of  s  suc- 
cession of  chains  uearly  parallel  to  the  coast  and  is  some- 
times called  tho  Cordillera  of  Parime,  but  is  named  by 
Humboldt  the  -  Cordillera  of  the  Cataracts  of  the  Orinoco/ 
because  this  river,  which  flow,  amidst  its  ridges  in  the 
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ipper  parts  of  its  coui.<e,  forms  the  cataracts  of  Maypure 
»t  the  point  where  it  descends  into  the  plains.  Its  mean 
height  is  estimated  at  4000  feet  Above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
but  at  about  70*  and  75"  W.  longitude,  it  sinks  to  less  than 
1000  feet,  md  at  other  points  rises  to  10,000.  This  chain 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  rivers  of  Guiana 
from  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  and  is  covered  with  mag- 
nificent forests.  Its  breadth  is  supposed  to  be  from  200 
to  400  miles,  and  it  encloses  amidst  its  ridges  tho  great 
lake  Parime,  in  longitude  60°,  and  several  of  smaller  size. 
At  the  Caratal  gold  field,  which  Lea  south  of  Angostura, 
the  range  is  about  60  miles  across,  and  the  watershed 
about  1100  feet  above  the  sea.  On  a  table-land  forming 
part  of  it,  about  the  67th  degree  of  longitude,  the  Cassi- 
quiari  farms  an  intermediate  channel  which  connects  the 
rivers  Orinoco  and  Negro,  so  that,  during  the  annual 
floods,  a  part  of  the  waters  of  the  former  flows  into  the 
latter.  This  singular  phenomenon  wan  made  known  long 
ago  by  the  Spanish  missionaries,  but  was  thought  to  be  a 
fable  till  :he  truth  was  ascertained  by  Humboldt  The 
length  of  this  chain  is  about  1500  miles.  The  third 
transverse  chain  leaves  the  main  trunk  near  17"  25'  S., 
-nd  extends  almost  as  far  as  Santa  Cruz,  near  the  river 
Mam  ore.  Some  of  the  mountains  in  the  western  part  are 
of  considerable  height.  South  of  this  range  are  a  number 
of  ridges  having  an  east  and  west  direction,  an  average 
height  of  about  10,000  feet,  and  terminating  in  the  plains 
near  the  Paraguay.  This  country,  which  divides  the  waters 
of  the  Amazon  from  those  of  the  Plata,  is  a  broad  plateau 
of  elevated  land,  rather  than  a  distinct  mountainous  ridge, 
and  consists  of  low  hills  or  uneven  plains,  with  very  little 
wood,  presenting  in  some  places  extensive  pastures,  and  in 
others  tracts  of  a  poor  sandy  soil.  Its  average  height 
probably  does  not  exceed  2000  or  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Tho  mountains  of  Brazil,  which  are  of  moderate  height, 
and  occupy  a  great  breadth  of  country,  form  an  irregular 
plateau,  bristled  with  sharp  ridges  running  in  a  direction 
approximately  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast,  connected  by 
offsets  running  in  a  more  ot  less  east  and  west  direction. 
They  extend  from  5s  to  25°  of  south  latitude,  and  their  ex- 
treme breadth  may  be  about  1 000  miles.  Between  Victoria 
on  the  north  and  Morro  de  St  Martha  on  the  south,  a  range 
with  numerous  curves  lies  a  tittle  way  back  from  the  coast, 
and  is,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  known  as  the 
Sierra  do  Mar;  somewhat  farther  inland  is  a  higher  range, 
the  different  parts  of  which  have  different  namea,  but 
it  is  best  known  as  the  Sierra  de  Mantiqueira.  It  con- 
tains the  highest  peaks  in  Brazil,  amongst  which  may 
be  mentioned  Mount  Itacolumi,  famous  for  the  gold  and 
diamond  yielding  strata  in  its  vicinity;  the  Pico  dos 
Orgaos,  uhich  is  7700  feet  high;  and  Itambe,  8426  feet 
Some  of  the  peaks  are  believed  to  be  even  higher.  \\  est 
of  this  tho  uplands  of  Brazil  stretch  far  into  the  interior, 
and  at  length  sink  into  the  great  central  plain  threugb 
which  flows  the  Paraguay  and  its  tributaries. 

Although  large  areas  of  South  America  remain  as  yet 
unexplored  by  geologists,  the  researches  of  D'Orbigny, 
Humboldt,  Boussingault,  Darwin,  Forbes,  Agassiz,  and 
many  other  travellers,  suffice  to  give  an  approximately  cor- 
rect general  view.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  country.  The  same  groups  of 
rocks  spread  over  such  extensive  areas,  that,  from  what  is 
seen  in  the  areas  which  have  been  examined,  we  can  safely 
infer  the  general  condition  of  those  which  have  not  boon 
explored.  The  general  disposition  of  tho  rocks  is  as  fol- 
lows:— The  oldest  rocks,  which  are  Prc-Silurian,  possibly 
Laureutiau,  form  the  outermost  rim  of  the  continent,  of 
which  the  N.E  and  8.E  corners  have  probably  been  swept 
away.    These  corners  now  correspond  with  the  mouths 


of  tho  Orinoco,  tho  Amazon,  and  the  La  Plata  rivers. 
Within  this  ba~>in,  and  following  close  npon  these  old 
rocks,  are  schists  and  quartzitcs,  which  aie  in  all  proba 
bili ty  of  Silurian  age.  These  e n tor  lartt ly  into  tho  transverse 
ranges  by  which  the  central  hollow  is  subdivided  into  thieo 
basins.  Within  this  arain  are  sandstones  and  limestones, 
usually  referred  to  the  Carboniferous  period,  which  also  form 
part  of  the  transverse  ridges.  A  band  of  rocks  of  secondary 
age  follow,  tome  of  which  are  behoved  to  be  Triassic,  whno 
others  are  identified  as  Cretaceoua  Tertiary  beds,  some  ox 
Miocene  date,  together  with  Post-Tertiary  beds,  cover  the 
largest  part  of  the  areas  of  the  great  river  basins  and  th 
hollows  in  the  mountain  rauge,  and  also  occur  on  the  sea- 
ward flanks  of  the  principal  chains. 

By  following  the  de\  elopmcnt  of  theso  beds,  wo  shall  bo 
able  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  giowth  of  the  present 
continent  In  the  Argentine  Confederation  a  few  bosses  of 
gneiss  protrude  through  the  more  recent  beds  constituting 
the  Pampas.  Granite,  supporting  gneiss  and  quartzite, 
occurs  along  the  coast  of  Chili  In  Bolhia  we  find  a 
range  of  granitic  mountains  which  have  a  general  diiection 
somewhat  to  the  E  of  N.,  and  which  are  flanked  on  either 
side  by  zones  of  gneiss  and  quartzite.  The  gneiss  also 
prevails  along  the  shores  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  New 
Granada,  or,  to  call  it  by  the  name  which  it  received  in  1661, 
Columbia.  The  gneiss  is  again  seen  at  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Andes,  in  the  last-mentioned  State,  associated  with 
quartzites,  and  both  these  can  be  traced  along  the  Vene- 
zuelan coast  Gneiss  is  hugely  developed  near  Angostura, 
and  has  a  strike  approaching  E  and  W.  At  Limonea, 
which  is  near  the  Caratal  gold-field,  the  country  consists 
largely  of  granite  and  gneiss,  w  hich  latter  lies  hero  a  little 
to  the  E  or  to  the  W.  of  N.  In  Brazil  the  gneiss  forms  a 
long  band  from  Bahia  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Santa  Catharine.  Near  the  coaut  it  rests  upon 
and  apparently  passes  into  granite;  but  towards  the  west, 
as  far  as  the  Mantiqueira  chain,  it  gradually  becomes  moie 
and  more  schistoid.  Gneiss,  again,  is  met  with  in  tho 
mountains  which  stretch  through  the  Bolivian  provinces  of 
Moxos  and  Chiquitoe.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  if  these 
older  rocks  appeared  above  the  waters  before  the  deposi- 
tion of  those  which  follow,  and  which  will  next  be  noticed. 

In  Chili  the  succeeding  locks  are  slaty  schists  In 
Bolivia  the  mountainous  district  crossing  the  country  is 
largely  composed  of  talcose  schists,  which,  where  exposed 
to  the  weather,  have  formed  by  their  decomposition  a 
layer  of  clay;  in  advancing  from  the  east  towards  the  west 
the  schists  become  more  and  more  crystalline,  and  are  at 
last  replaced  by  gneiss.  This,  as  has  alieady  been  stated, 
rests  against  granite,  on  the  west  side  of  which  gneiss  is 
again  brought  in  by  an  anticlinal  arrangement  of  the  beds, 
and  dips  beneath  a  thick  mass  of  schists,  a  hich  constitute 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Andes  in  this  district  In  this 
mountain  range  the  lower  portion  of  the  formation  is 
mainly  siliceous  schist,  alternating  with  beds  of  compact 
quartz ;  above  this  come  talc-bearing  quai  Ui tea,  alternating 
with  slaty  rchists,  which  latter  become  more  and  moie 
prevalent  as  we  ascend  in  the  strata,  and  at  la.»t  constitute 
the  predominatipc,  rock.  They  form,  indeed,  the  crest  of 
the  range ;  the  thickness  of  the  formation  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  10,000  feet  These  rocks  are  much  dis- 
turbed and  faulted  against  other  and  probably  newer 
rocks,  which  with  them  constitute  tho  great  bulk  of  the 
lofty  eminences  in  tho  range  of  which  Mount  Hlin.ani 
forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature.  -The  lower  arrillaceous 
schist,  which  is  associated  with  gneiss  all  along  the  Pacific 
coast  from  lower  Peru  to  Panama,  possibly  belongs  to  this 
group  of  rocks.  In  the  high  valleys  of  Ecuador  the  oldest 
rocks  visible  are  granite,  gneiss,  and  schists,  which  are  fre- 
quently in  a  vertical  position.   The  echutoae  group  appears 
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to  be  absent  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Andes  in  Columbia,  as 
:  'so  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  In  the  mountain  rango 
couth  of  the  Orinoco,  hornblende,  talcose,  and  mica  schists 
again  appear  on  a  large  scale,  more  especially  in  the  Caratal 
district,  where  auriferous  veins  occur.  In  Brazil  the  mi- 
caceous and  talcose  schists  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  Mantiqueira  chain  and  of  the  uplands  to  the  west; 
they  probably  pass  beneath  tho  valley  of  the  Panama,  since 
they  occur  to  the  west  of  it,  and  extend  through  the  pro- 
vinces of  Goyax  and  Matto  Orosso,  so  as  to  approach  within 
a  moderate  distance  of  the  similar  strata  in  Bolivia.  They 
are  associated  with  talc-bearing  quart  zi  t  es,  which  are  famous 
for  the  diamonds  and  auriferous  particles  they  have  yielded 
in  the  district  around  Mount  Itacolumi  The  soil  is 
usually  a  day,  such  as  would  result  from  the  decomposition 
of  talcose  schist;  but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
soil  of  South  America  subsequently.  Some  of  these  rocks  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent  have  yielded  Silurian  fossils. 
Facts  aro  not  sufficient  yet  to  warrant  the  correlation  of 
these  strata  with  those  of  other  countries,  or  to  settle  how 
far  thoy  belong  to  distinct  geological  periods.  The  pre- 
valent strike  of  the  rocks  is  about  east  and  west,  but  some- 
times the  strike  approaches  to  a  north  and  south  direction. 
At  any  rate,  the  rocks  which  overlie  them  do  so  uncon- 
formably, indicating  that,  prior  to  the  deposition  of  these 
newer  rocks,  land  had  appeared  at  least  once  on  areas  now 
constituting  part  of  South  America.  At  this  early  date 
the  continent  was  represented  by  a  few  islands  only;  one 
corresponded  with  part  of  Brazil,  another  with  parts  of 
.Venezuela  and  Columbia;  perhaps  a  third  more  or  less 
with  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chili;  while  a  few  small 
islands  appeared  where  now  we  have  the  Pampas.  These 
were  the  nuclei  around  which  the  present  land  has  accumu- 
lated, and  already  we  see  faint  indications  of  the  existing 
outline  and  broad  geographic  features  of  the  future  con- 
tinent 

The  next  group  of  rocks  are  always  in  stratigraphical 
discordance  with  those  beneath  them;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  highly  metamorphosed  condition  of  those  on  the 
west  side  of  the  continent,  it  is  difficult  to  correlate  them 
with  the  rocks  of  Brazil.  In  the  Andes  of  Chili  they  are 
represented  by  enormous  stratified  masses  of  quartxose 
porphyries,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  are 
metamorphosed  argillaceous  schists  and  felspathic  sand- 
ntones,  into  which  rocks  they  have  been  seen  gradually  to 
pass.  These  porphyries  not  only  form  the  great  bulk  of 
the  principal  chain  of  the  Andes,  but  also  the  Btnaller 
chain  on  the  west,  the  interval  between  them  being  formed 
by  the  longitudinal  valley  of  Chili  Further  west  they 
rest  on  syenitic  rocks,  beyond  which  come  the  older  rocks 
already  noticed.  On  passing  into  Bolivia,  we  find  that  to 
the  west  of  the  great  fault  developed  there,  tho  beds  con- 
sist of  micaceous  sandstones  and  dark  bituminous  schists, 
which  are  believed  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  porphyries 
of  Chili  Such  formations  constitute  the  west  slope  of  the 
Andes  from  Sorata  to  Illimani,  and  also  form  two  bands, 
one  stretching  from  Illimani  to  Cochabamba,  the  other 
between  Calamarca  and  Chayanta.  Towards  the  west  they 
dipbeneath  black  bituminousand  siliceous  limestones,  which 
ore  well  developed  near  Tiahuanaco.  Carboniferous  strata 
with  seams  of  coal  occur  near  Pisco  and  Arequipa  in  Peru. 
In  Brazil  the  beds  which  succeed  those  previously  men- 
tioned are  quart zites,  rich  in  mica  and  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron;  talcose  schists;  and  crystalline  limestones,  containing 
•  great  deal  of  talc.  These  rocks  form  the  highest  regions 
and  loftiest  peaks  in  Brazil.  Unconformably  upon  these 
rest  micaceous  sandstones  and  argillaceous  schists,  which 
occupy  the  western  part  of  St  Paul  province  between  Ytu 
and  the  banks  of  the  Parana.    In  Mount  Arasoyaba  and 


is  overlain  by  a  thick  white  or  yellowish  sandstone,  siliceoat 
limestones,  and  bituminous  schist*  The  limestones  occupy 
most  of  the  area  between' the  Uruguay  and  the  Parana.  In 
the  Diamantina  district  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  over- 
lain by  red  sandstone,  which  belongs  to  the  succeeding 
group  of  beds.  The  beds  in  Brazil  appear  to  be  fuller  than 
those  on  the  west  side  of  the  continent,  and  represent  pro- 
bably both  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  periods.  Bocks 
of  this  ago  are  also  exposed  in  a  narrow  band  round  por- 
tions of  the  basin  of  tho  river  Amazon.  The  strata  next 
in  succession  are  of  secondary  age.  The  lowest  formation 
is  a  red  sandstone,  which  is  spread  over  a  very  extensive 
area.  It  is  remarkably  well  developed  in  Chili,  where, 
together  with  more  recent  beds,  it  is  a  marked  feature  in 
the  crest  of  the  Andes.  In  the  small  chain  to  the  west  it 
is  associated  with  conglomerates.  In  the  small  chain  of 
Colorado,  near  Tiahuanaco,  a  thick  conglomerate  rests  on 
the  older  limestones,  and  supports  red  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates dipping  west  beneath  marls.  The  red  sand- 
stone extends  across  the  province  of  Carangas,  and  unin- 
terruptedly over  both  slopes  of  the  western  Cordillera.  In 
the  desert  of  Atacama  the  red  sandstone,  with  the  over- 
lying marls,  forms  a  number  of  parallel  chains  directed  north 
and  south.  Red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  form  the 
base  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Quito;  they  stretch  north  into  the 
basins  of  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca  rivers,  and  east  over 
the  basin  of  the  Orinoco.  In  the  province  of  Babia,  and  fir 
away  to  the  north,  there  is  a  great  development  of  red 
sandstone  The  age  of  these  sandstones  has  been  variously 
stated ;  their  stratigraphical  position  would  indicate  a 
secondary  age,  and  possibly  they  may  be  Triaaaic.  After 
their  deposition,  and  prior  to  tint  of  the  marls,  syenitic 
rocks  were  introduced  amongst  the  strata  in  the  Andes, 
causing  the  red  sandstones,  as  also  the  older  sandstones 
and  schists,  to  be  converted  into  porphyries.  This  erup- 
tion was  also  accompanied  by,  and  probably  connected 
with,  the  formation  of  auriferous  veins,  the  elevation  of  the 
strata,  and  tho  faulting  of  the  rocks.  The  strike  of  the 
strata,  as  also  of  the  faults,  was  about  S°  to  the  £.  of  K., 
but  subsequent  movements  have  modified  the  direction  is 
places.  The  red  sandstone  has  a  similar  strike  from 
Venezuela  in  the  north  to  Magalhaens  Strait  on  the  south, 
and  this  favours  the  idea  that  all  are  of  the  same  age. 
Several  of  the  ranges  in  the  Andes  have  a  corresponding 
direction.  As  the  sandstone  is  believed  to  underlie  the 
basins  of  the  great  rivers,  it  appears  that  during  its  deposi- 
tion South  America  was  still  represented  by  a  few  large 
islands  only.  Its  elevation  gave  rise  to  north  and  sooth 
trending  mountains,  whereby  these  scattered  portions  were 
connected,  and  tho  Andes  received  their  first  development. 
The  great  features  of  the  continent  were  then  first  dis- 
tinctly marked  out,  and  only  a  few  gaps  remained  to  bt 
filled  up.  The  next  succeeding  period,  represented  by 
strata,  is  characterised  by  saliferoua  and  gypseous  marls, 
which  rest  unconformably  on  the  rocks  beneath.  In  Chili 
they  occur  in  the  lower  plains,  or  abut  against  the  western 
spurs  of  the  Andes;  but  they  have  been  largely  denuded, 
so  that  they  now  occur  in  isolated  plateaux  or  basins,  and 
there  is  a  patch  capping  the  lofty  Aconcagua.  It  is  stated 
that  in  Chili  the  marls,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  are  Liassic 
In  Bolivia,  also,  they  form  plateaux  between  San  Andres 
and  the  mountains  of  Tarija.  Here  they  consist  of  alter- 
nations  of  greenish  marls  and  wine-coloured  beds  support- 
ing limestones,  with  interstratified  beds  of  gypsum  and 
saliferoua  clay.  There  are  beds  of  gypsum  and  limestone 
in  the  Orinoco  plains.  Marls  are  associated  with  marly 
sandstones  in  the  Gulf  M  .Babia  and  in  the  plains  of 
Beconcavo.  These  beds  are  arranged  along  strikes  which 
aro  approximately  east  and  west,  and  their  elevation  is 
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in  the  game  direction,  as,  for  instance,  most  of  the  lateral 
spun  from  the  Andes.  Some  geologists  think  it  is  also 
connected  with  the  east  and  west  faults,  through  which,  in 
tho  Andes,  labradorite  and  hypersthenic  rocks  have  been 
erupted.  This  eruption,  it  is  aaid,  has  caused  the  metamor- 
phism  of  the  calcareous  rocks  into  crystalline  limestones, 
marls  into  jaspers,  and  red  sandstones  into  porphyries ,  and 
has  also  given  rise  to  the  copper-bearing  veins.  Calcare- 
ous beds  occupy  large  areas  in  Venezuela,  Columbia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent  Miocene  strata  occur  in 
Venezuela,  and  probably  in  other  districts.  Finally,  there 
are  deposits  of  Post-Miocene  date,  which  chiefly  belong 
to  the  Post-Pliocene  and  recent  periods,  and  which  cover 
most  of  the  lower  lands  along  the  coasts  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent  In  Chili  they  occur  in  the  valleys,  and 
fill  up  the  gulfs  in  the  old  granite  range  near  the  coast 
Here  the  succession  is  a  calcareous  sandstone  abounding  in 
marine  shells  and  beds  of  lignite;  above  this  is  a  purniceous 
conglomerate,  which  passes  in  places  into  a  pebbly  con- 
glomerate, and  then  follow  the  marine  sands  which  stretch 
from  Coquimbo  across  the  desert  of  Atacama.  The  most 
recent  formation  is  drift,  which  occurs  in  patches  and  sheets. 
In  the  valley  plains  of  the  Desaguadero  there  are  clays  and 
sandy  marls  overlain  by  purniceous  conglomerates,  which 
near  La  Paz  are  surmounted  by  drift  Near  this  place  the 
drift  is  many  hundred  feet  thick,  and  formed  of  large 
blocks;  but,  on  receding  from  the  mountains,  it  passes 
into  a  sand  which  encircles  tho  plains  of  the  Desaguadero, 
which  are  chiefly  formed  by  limestone  deposits,  suck  as 
concretionary  limestone,  which  abounds  in  the  fossil  remains 
of  plants  and  fresh  water  shells.  The  lacustrine  beds  ap- 
proximate in  age  to  the  marine  tertiary  beds  near  the 
coast  In  Peru  the  purniceous  conglomerate  is  overlain  by 
drift  Tertiary  beds  occur  at  Guayaquil  in  Ecuador,  while 
in  the  valley  of  Quito  there  are  enormous  layers  of  pumice, 
acorisB,  and  drift,  which  last  has  yielded  the  remains  of 
Yariou*  Post-Pliocene  mammals  and  terrestrial  shells.  Drift 
with  similar  remains  occurs  in  the  lower  grounds  of  Columbia. 
In  the  Gulf  of  Bahia  there  are  recent  beds;  and  near  St 
Paul,  as  also  in  many  other  parts  of  Brazil,  there  are 
patches  of  lacustrine  deposits.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
continent  the  purniceous  conglomerate  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  trachytes,  and  indeed  is  formed  from  them. 
It  is  intermediate  in  age  between  the  lacustrine  beds, 
the  marine  deposits  near  the  shore,  and  the  drift  which 
is  in  its  turn  covered  by  the  more  recent  lava  overflows  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  intermediate  age  that  tho  upheaval  of  the 
principal  chain  of  the  Andes  occurred.  The  ranges 
and  faults  which  are  assigned  to  this  period,  probably 
Pliocene  or  Post-Pliocene,  run  very  nearly  north  and  south. 
This  elevation  did  not  materially  alter  the  extent  of  land 
west  of  tho  Andes,  its  general  effect  being  to  add  a  strip 
about  thirty  miles  in  width.  On  the  east  the  change  was 
great,  since  the  larger  proportion  of  the  great  central  plain 
then  emerged,  and  thus  connected  tho  high  lands  on  the 
east  west,  and  north  into  one  great  continent  The  erup- 
tion of  the.  trachytes,  which  form  so  marked  a  feature  in 
the  Andes,  was.  accompanied  by  a  metamorphism  distinct 
in  character  from  those  of  earlier  ages.  The  rocks  were 
then  subjected  not  only  to  heat  and  water,  but  also  to  acid 
vapours,  which  changed  the  felspar  into  sulphates  of 
alumina  and  iron,  salt  into  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda; 
and,  probably,  by  freeing  the  chlorine  and  iodine,  originated 
the  chlorides  and  iodides  which  are  so  abundant  in  the 
argentiferous  veins.  Since  the  drift  there  has  been  a  slight 
stevation  along  a  meridional  axis. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  growth  of  South  America. 
We  must,  however,  mention  that  Professor  Agassiz  and  his 
coadjutors  believe  that  tho  red  soil  and  immediately  under- 
lying beds,  seen  near  Bio  Janeiro  and  in  the  valley  of 


the  Amazon,  are  true  glacial  formations,  and  infer  that 
the  similar  beds  which  are  spread  over  such  an  enormous 
area  in  South  America  have  been  formed  under  similar 
conditions.  Professor  Agassiz  has  found  moraines  and 
ice-transported  boulders  in  various  places  in  the  mountains 
of  Brazil,  as  also  indications  of  valley  glaciers.  Professor 
Orton  has  found  marine  shells  in  these  beds  at  Pebas  in 
Ecuador.  ' 

The  foregoing  sketch  indicates  that  there  have  been  seve- 
ral periods  of  volcanic  activity ;  and  that,  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes,  such  activity  has  only  been  manifested 
along  the  line  of  the  Andes.  Volcanic  rocks  have  rarely 
been  observed  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent,  but  some 
of  the  Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary  beds  of  the  plains  contain 
matter  which  has  been  showered  upon  them  during  erup- 
tions, and  which  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  Pampean  de- 
posits. At  one  period  or  other  the  whole  system  of  the 
Andes  has  been  subjected  to  volcanic  disturbance,  but  at 
the  present  time  the  active  volcanoes  occur  in  groups  moro 
or  less  widely  separated.  The  most  southern  active  volcano 
is  Corcovado,  in  43°  10'  S.  There  are,  besides,  some  twenty 
or  more  volcanic  cones,  of  which  about  a  dozen  are  known 
to  be  active.  Bolivia  has  one  or  two  active  vents,  and 
Peru  several;  but  it  is  in  Ecuador,  with  its  dozen  igni- 
vomous  vents,  that  have  occurred  the  grandest  and  most 
frequent  displays.  Columbia  has  four  or  five  volcanoes. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Moluccas,  no  country  in  the 
world  has  had  so  many  and  so  destructive  earthquake  shocks 
as  South  America.  But  these  are  concentrated,  both  as 
regards  frequency  and  strength,  along  the  Andes,  and  more 
particularly  their  western  slope  Comparatively  few  are  felt 
in  the  plains  to  the  east  of  them;  but  occasionally  it 
happens  that  shocks  are  felt  at  points  on  the  opposite  slopes 
of  this  great  range  without  being  perceived  in  tho  inter- 
mediate higher  regions.  Peru  seems  to  be  the  principal 
focus  of  action ;  and  next  to  it  in  importance  as  a  seismic 
area  comes  Chili;  but  although  some  earthquake  shocks 
spread  over  both  these  areas,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  community  of  action  which  we  should  expect  between 
the  two  areas.  In  Peru  the  maxima  of  seismic  intensity 
were  in  the  decades  ending  1590,  1610, 1660,  1690, 1710, 
1720,  1730,  1750,  1770,  1790,  1840,  1870.  In  Chili  they 
occurred  in  the  decades  ending  1580,  1640,  1650,  1660, 
1690,  1730,  1780,  1800,  1820, 1840,  1850.  Nearly  every 
other  portion  of  the  continent  is  subject  to  earthquakes. 
Bolivia,  which  lies  between  Peru  and  Chili,  is  compara- 
tively free  from  them,  as  also  are  Brazil,  Patagonia,  and  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  but  they  are  more  frequent  in 
Ecuador,  Columbia,  Venezuela,  and  the  three  Guianas. 

The  mountains  of  North  and  Central  America  will  not 
detain  us  long.  Tho  ranges  of  Central  America  have  no 
relation  to  the  Andes,  differing  from  them  both  as  regards 
age  and  direction,  which  is  generally  N.  55s  W.,  and  being 
separated  from  them  by  gaps  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  upwards  of  100  miles  wide.  During  the 
Tertiary  period  the  mountains  of  N.  aud  S.  America  had 
still  less  connection  than  at  present,  lor  where  the  isthmus 
now  forms  a  bridge  of  land  there  was  a  broad  strait, 
which  lasted  up  to  the  end  of  the  Pliocene,  or  beginning 
of  tho  Post-Pliocene  period.  Volcanoes  are  frequeut  in 
Central  America;  and  basalt  and  other  volcanic  products 
cover  a  largo  portion  of  the  country.  The  large  develop- 
ment of  trachytes  indicates  an  earlier  period  of  volcanic 
activity,  during  which  most  of  the  Tertiary  strata  were 
metamorphosed  into  porphyries.  At  any  rate  these  rest 
upon  cretaceous  limestones.  In  many  places  the  clays  and 
sandstones  of  the  Cretaceous  age  have  been  metamorphosed  * 
into  granite  rocks.  From  Puebla  to  Durango  the  Mexican 
mountains  no  longer  present  the  appearance  of  a  chain, 
but  spread  out  to  a  table-land  or  elevated  nlain,  from  6000 
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to  9000  feet  in  height,  and  from  100  to  300  miles  in 
breadth.  Across  this  plain,  close  to  the  1 9th  parallel,  six  vol- 
canoes are  distributed  in  a  line  running  east  and  west,  as 
if  a  vast  rent,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
had  opened  a  parage  for  the  internal  fires  of  the  globe  at 
this  spot.  Two  of  those  on  the  east  aide  of  the  continent, 
with  a  group  of  four  or  five  other  cones  lying  between 
Jalap*  and  Cordoba,  have  an  elevation  exceeding  17,000 
feet,  and  are  the  only  mountains  in  New  Spain  that  rise 
to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  which  commences  here  at 
15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Jorullo,  the  lowest 
of  the  six  volcanoes,  rose  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a 
plain,  in  September  1759,  after  fearful  concussions  of  the 
ground,  which  continued  for  fifty  or  sixty  days.  Near  the 
tropic  the  Mexican  Cordillera  divides  into  three  parts.  One 
runs  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
or  forty  leagues,  and  terminates  in  New  Leon.  Another 
proceeds  in  a  north-western  direction,  and  sinks  gradually 
as  it  approaches  the  Californian  Gulf  in  Sonora.  The  third 
or  central  Cordillera  traverses  Durango  and  New  Mexico, 
divides  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Gila  from  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte,  and  dies  out  before  reaching  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  a  recent  scientific  survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
conducted  by  Professor  Hayden  of  Yale  College,  a  higher 
peak  has  been  discovered  than  was  formerly  known.  Holy 
Cross  mountain  was  computed  to  reach  1 7,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  or  2000  feet  higher  than  Big  Horn  (15,000),  which 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  the  highest  of  the  chain. 
The  greatest  altitudes  on  the  North  American  continent  are 
now  said  to  be  the  following— St  Elias  (17,850)  in  Alaska, 
Popocatepetl  (17,884)  in  Mexico,  Orizaba  (17,337)  in 
Mexico,  Holy  Cross  (17,000),  Rocky  Mountains,  Big  Horn 
(15,000),  and  Mount  Lincoln  (14,300),  both  in  the  same 
chain.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  is  in  41°  N.  and  112° 
W.,  and  has  intensely  salt  waters.  It  is  nearly  300  miles  in 
circumference,  and  its  shores,  for  a  breadth  of  several  miles, 
are  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  very  pure  salt  It  lies 
in  a  basin,  which  measures  about  500  miles  each  way,  and 
contains  much  fertile  soil. 

If  we  run  a  line  westward  across  the  continent  of  North 
America  at  the  latitude  of  Delaware  Bay  (38*),  the  geolo- 
gical formations  present  themselves  in  the  following  order: 
— 1.  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  strata  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  ;J2.  Gneiss  underlying  these  strata,  and  present- 
ing itself  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghany  or  Appala- 
chian mountains,  but  covered  in  parts  by  New  Red  Sand- 
stone  j  o.  i  aiaEuzoic  rocxs,  consisting  01  Dim  nan,  uevoman, 
and  Carboniferous  strata,  curiously  bent  into  parallel  fold- 
ings, with  synclinal  and  anticlinal  axes,  the  crests  of  the 
latter  forming  the  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  which 
in  this  region  rise  to  the  height  of  2500  feet  Upon  these 
Palaeozoic  rocks  rest  three  great  coal-fields — the  Appala- 
chian, that  of  Illinois,  and  that  of  Michigan,  covering  a 
large  portion  of  the  space  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Mississippi,  and  embracing  collectively  an  area  equal  to 
the  surface  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Mississippi  west- 
ward to  Utah  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  occur  in  great  folds,  be- 
tween which  are  extensive  areas  of  Triassic,  Oolitic,  Creta- 
ceous, and  Tertiary  beds.  In  California  the  rocks  are 
chiefly  metamorphosed  secondary  strata  on  which  lie  patches 
of  Tertiary  sediments.  In  British  America  there  is  an 
enormous  development  of  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian 
rocks,  which  are  the  oldest  yet  discovered,  and  occupy 
most  of  tho  country  immediately  north  of  the  large  lakes. 
Newfoundland  and  the  neighbouring  British  territories  con- 
sist of  Prs-Silurian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous  (which 
includes  coal-fields  of  considerable  extent),  and  Triassic 
rocks.  The  area  north  of  about  40*  N.  is  also  covered  and 
strewed  with  glacial  drift  and  boulders. 

The  Oxark  Mountains  resemble  the  Alleghanies  in  their 


mineral  structure,  containing  the  same  rocks  from  the 
granite  to  the  carboniferous,  and  probably  upwards  to  the 
chalk. 

In  no  single  circumstance  is  the  superiority  of  America 
over  tho  old  world  so  conspicuous,  as  in  the  number  sad 
magnitude  of  its  navigable  rivers.  The  Amazon  alone  dis- 
charges a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  the  eight  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  Asia,  the  Yenesei,  Indus,  Ganges,  Oby,  Lens, 
AmooT,  and  the  Hoeng-ho  and  Yang-tse  of  China.  The 
Mississippi,  with  its  branches,  affords  a  greater  amount 
of  inland  navigation  than  all  the  streams,  great  and  small, 
which  irrigate  Europe;  and  the  Plata,  in  this  respect,  may 
probably  claim  a  superiority  over  the  collective  water  of 
Africa.  But  the  American  rivers  not  only  surpass  those 
of  the  Old  World  in  length  and  volume  of  water, — they 
are  so  placed  as  to  penetrate  everywhere  to  the  heart  of 
the  continent  By  the  Amazon,  a  person  living  at  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Andes,  2000  miles  of  direct  distance 
from  the  Atlantic,  may  convey  himself  or  his  property  to 
the  shores  of  that  sea  in  forty-five  days,  almost  without 
effort,  by  confiding  his  bark  to  the  gliding  current  If  he 
wish  to  return,  he  has  but  to  spread  his  sails  to  the 
eastern  breeze,  which  blows  perennially  against  the  stream. 
The  navigation  is  not  interrupted  by  a  single  cataract  or 
rapid,  from  the  Atlantic  to  Jaen,  in  west  longitude  78* 
where  the  surface  of  the  stream  is  only  1240  feet  above 
the  level  of  its  estuary  at  Para.  The  part  of  North 
America  most  remote  from  the  sea  is  the  great  interior 
plain  extending  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Alle- 
ghanies and  the  lakes,  between  the  parallels  of  40s  and 
50*;  but  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  St  Lawrence, 
with  their  branches,  are  wonderfully  ramified  over  this 
region,  and  the  Missouri  is  in  some  degree  navigable 
to  tho  centre  of  the  continent  It  is  only  necessary 
to  cast  the  eye  over  a  map  of  South  America,  to  see 
that  all  the.  most  sequestered  parts  of  the  interior  ui 
visited  by  branches  of  the  Plata  and  the  Amazon.  These 
streams,  having  their  courses  in  general  remarkably 
level,  and  seldom  interrupted  by  cataracts,  may  be  con- 
sidered without  a  figure  of  speech,  as  a  vast  system  of 
natural  canals,  terminating  in  two  main  trunks,  which 
communicate  with  the  ocean  at  the  equator  and  the  35th 
degree  of  south  latitude.  Since  the  invention  of  steam 
navigation,  rivers  are,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term, 
Nature's  highways,  especially  for  infant  communities, 
where  the  people  are  too  poor,  and  live  too  widely  dis- 
persed, to  bear  the  expense  of  constructing  roads.  There 
is  little  risk  in  predicting,  that  in  two  or  three  centuries 
ths  Mississippi,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Plata,  will  be  the 
scenes  of  an  active  inland  commerce,  far  surpassing  in 
magnitude  anything  at  present  known  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  The  Mississippi  is  navigable  for  boats  from 
the  sea  to  the  falls  of  its  principal  branch  the  Missouri, 
1700  miles  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  in  a  direct  line,  or 
3900  by  the  stream ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  beet 
navigation  afforded  by  the  system  of  rivers,  of  which  the 
Mississippi  is  the  main  trunk,  has  been  estimated  as 
equal  to  40,000  miles  in  length,  spread  over  a  surface  of 
1,350,000  square  miles.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  sa 
exaggeration;  a  navigable  length  of  35,000  miles  msy  be 
nearer  the  truth. 

The  Amazon  contains  many  islands,  is  broad,  and  in  ths 
upper  part  so  deep,  that  on  one  occasion  Condamine  found 
no  bottom  with  a  line  620  feet  long.  At  its  mouth,  two 
days  before  and  after  the  full  moon,  the  phenomenon  called 
a  Bore  occurs  in  a  very  formidable  shape.  It  is  a  high 
upright  wave  of  water  rushing  from  the  sea,  which  no 
small  vessel  can  encounter  without  certain  destruction. 

The  estuaries  of  all  these  great  American  rivers  open  to 
the  eastward;  and  thus  Providence  seems  to  hsvs  plainly 
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indicated  that  the  most  intimate  commercial  relations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  America  should  be  with  the  western 
shores  of  the  Old  World.  It  should  at  the  same  time  be 
observed,  that  this  position  of  tho  great  rivers  of  America 
is  but  one  example  of  a  physical  arrangement  which  is 
common  to  the  whole  globe;  for  it  is  remarkable  that, 
in  the  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  New,  no  river  of  the 
first  class  flows  to  the  westward  Some,  as  the  Nile,  the 
Lena,  and  the  Oby,  flow  to  the  north ;  others,  as  the  Indus 
and  the  rivers  of  Ava,  to  the  south;  but  the  largest,  as 
the  Volga,  the  Ganges,  the  Yang-tse,  the  Hoang-ho,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Amoor,  have  their  courses  to  the  east 
or  south-east.  This  arrangement  is  not  accidental,  but 
depends  most  probably  on  the  inclination  of  the  primary 
rocks,  which,  in  all  cases  where  their  direction  approaches 
to  the  south  and  north,  seem  to  have  their  steepest  sides  to 
the  west  and  the  longest  declivities  to  the  east  We  have 
examples  in  the  Scandinavian  Alps,  the  mountains  of  Bri- 
tain, the  Ghauts  of  India,  the  Andes,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  lengths,  sixo  of  tho 
basins,  and  probable  extent  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
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The  latitude  and  elevation  of  the  land  in  each  country, 
its  position  in  reference  to  the  sea,  and  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds,  are  the  chief  circumstances  which  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  «lim»t>t  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  three-fourths  of  South  America  lie  within  the 
tropics,  and  the  remaining  fourth  in  the  temperate  tone; 
but,  in  both  divisions,  it  might  be  naturally  inferred  that  a 
huge  wall  like  the  Andes,  rising  into  the  atmosphere  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  miles,  and  running  across  the  course 
of  the  tropical  and  extra-tropical  winds,  would  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  temperature,  the  humidity,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  seasons.  This  is  actually  the  case; 
and  it  is  this  vast  chain  of  mountains,  with  its  prolonga- 
tion in  North  America,  which  affords  a  key  to  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  climate  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent The  subject,  which  has  been  frequently  mis- 
admits  of  being  explained  in  a  very 


The  trade-winds  blowing  from  the  east  occupy  a  zone  60 
degrees  in  breadth,  extending  from  30s  of  N.  to  30°  of 
8.  latitude.  Beyond  these  limits  are  variable  winds; 
but  the  prevailing  direction  in  the  open  sea,  where  no  acci- 
dental causes  operate,  is  well  known  by  navigators  to  be 
from  the  west  Now  these  winds  are  the  agents  which 
transport  the  equable  temperature  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
moisture  exhaled  from  its  surface,  to  the  interior  of  the 
great  continents,  where  it  is  precipitated  in  the  shape 
of  rain,  dew,  or  snow.  Mountains  receive  the  moisture 
which  floats  in  the  atmosphere ;  they  obstruct  and  lift  the 
aerial  currents,  and  by  causing  a  reduction  of  temperature, 
favour  precipitation.  Rain,  accordingly,  in  all  countries 
falls  most  abundantly  on  the  elevated  land  Let  us  con- 
sider, then,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  a  moral  ridge  like 

L    In  the 
pby 


Andes  in  the  situation  which  it 
within  the  30th  parallel,  the 


the  trade-wind  from  the  Atlantic  will  be  precipitated  in 
part  upon  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  which  are  but  low,  and 
so  distributed  as  to  extend  far  into  the  interior.  The  por- 
tion which  remains  will  be  borne  westward,  and,  losing  a 
little  as  it  proceeds,  will  be  arrested  by  the  Andes,  and  fall 
down  in  showers  on  their  slopes.  The  aerial  current 
will  now  be  deprived  of  all  the  humidity  which  it  can  part 
with,  and  arrive  in  a  state  of  complete  exsiccation  at  Peru, 
where  no  rain  will  consequently  fall  That  even  a  much 
lower  ridge  than  the  Andes  may  intercept  the  whole  mois- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  is  proved  by  a  well-known  pheno- 
menon in  India,  where  the  Ghauts,  a  chain  only  3000  oi 
4000  feet  high,  divide  summer  from  winter,  as  it  is  colled; 
that  is,  they  have  copious  rains  on  their  windward  side, 
while  on  the  other  the  weather  remains  clear  and  dry;  and 
the  rains  regularly  change  from  the  west  side  to  the  east, 
and  vice  versa,  with  the  monsoons.  In  the  region  beyond 
the  30th  parallel  this  effect  will  be  reversed.  The  Andes 
will  in  this  case  serve  as  a  screen  to  intercept  the  mois- 
ture brought  by  the  prevailing  west  winds  from  the  Pocifio 
Ocean;  rains  will  be  copious  on  their  slopes,  and  in 
Chili  on  their  western  declivities,  but  none  will  fall  on  the 
plains  to  the  eastward,  except  occasionally,  when  the  winds 
blow  from  the  Atlantic.  The  phenomena  of  tho  weather 
correspond  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  this  hypothesis. 
On  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  from  Coquimbo,  at  the  30th 
parallel,  to  Amatapu,  at  the  5th  of  south  latitude,  no  rain 
falls;  and  the  whole  of  this  tract  is  a  sandy  desert,  except 
the  narrow  strips  of  land  skirting  the  streams  that  descend 
from  the  Andes,  where  the  soil  is  rendered  productive  by 
From  the  30th  parallel  southward  the  scene 
Rains  are  frequent;  vegetation  appears  on  the 
surface,  and  grows  more  vigorous  as  we  advance  south- 
ward. "  At  Conception,''  says  Captain  Hall,  "  the  eye  was 
delighted  with  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  foliage;  at 
Valparaiso  the  hills  were  poorly  clad  with  a  stunted  brush- 
wood and  a  poor  attempt  at  grass,  the  ground  looking 
starved  and  naked ;  at  Coquimbo  the  brushwood  was  gone, 
with  nothing  in  its  place  but  a  vile  sort  of  prickly  pear 
bush,  and  a  thin  sprinkling  of  gray  wiry  grass ;  at  Huasco 
(latitude  28}*)  there  was  not  a  trace  of  vegetation,  and  the 
hills  were  covered  with  bare  sand." 1  It  follows  from  the 
principle  we  have  laid  down,  that  in  this  southern  part  of 
the  continent  the  dry  tract  should  be  found  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  such  is  the  fact  At  Mendoza, 
in  latitude  32*,  rain  scarcely  ever  falls,  and  the  district 
along  tho  east  foot  of  the  Andes  is  known  to  consist  chiefly 
of  parched  sands,  on  which  a  few  stunted  shrubs  grow, 
and  in  which  many  of  the  streams  that  descend  from  the 
mountains  are  absorbed  before  they  reach  the  sea.  The 
whole  country,  indeed,  south  of  the  Plata,  suffers  from 
drought;  but  on  the  eastern  side  this  is  remedied  to  somo 
extent  by  winds  from  the  east  or  south-east,  which  bring 
occasional  rains  to  refresh  the  sod.  From  Amatapu  north- 
ward, on  the  other  hand,  the  west  coast  is  well  watered 
and  fruitful ;  and  this  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  line  of 
the  coast  here  changes  its  direction,  and  trends  to  the 
north-east  as  far  as  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  where  the 
mountains  sink  to  a  few  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  leave 
a  free  passage  to  the  trade-wind,  which  here  often  assumes 
a  direction  from  the  north-east,  or  even  the  north.  Tho 
exhalations  of  the  Atlantic  are  thus  brought  in  abundance 
to  the  coast  of  Quito,  which  is  in  consequence  well  watered ; 
while  the  neighbouring  district  of  Peru  suffers  from  per- 
petual aridity. 

Our  principle  applies  equally  to  the  explanation  of  some 
peculiar  facts  connected  with  the  climate  of  North  Ame- 
The  western  coast  of  Mexico,  as  far  as  St  Bias  or 
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Maratlau,  in  latitude  23°  N.,  is  well  watered,  because,./irrt, 
the  continent  here  ia  narrow;  secondly,  the  table-land  of 
Mexico,  which  is  much  lower  than  the  Andes  of  Chili,  is 
not  so  effectual  a  screen  to  intercept  the  moisture;  and, 
thirdly,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  branch  of  the 
trade-wind,  which  crosses  tho  low  part  of  the  continent  at 
Panama  and  Nicaragua,  sweeps  along  the  west  coast  during 
part  of  the  year,  and  transports  humidity  with  it  But 
beyond  the  point  we  have  mentioned  drought  prevails. 
Sonora,  though  visited  occasionally  by  rains,  consists  of 
sandy  plains  without  herbage,  where  the  streams  lose  them- 
selves in  the  parched  soil  without  reaching  the  sea ;  and 
.  even  Old  California,  which  has  the  ocean  on  one  aide,  and 
a  broad  gulf  on  the  other,  and  ought  apparently  to  be  ex- 
cessively humid,  ia  covered  with  sterile  rocks  and  sandy 
hills,  where  the  vegetation  is  scanty,  and  no  timber  is  seen 
except  brushwood.  This  dry  region  extends  as  far  as  33' 
or  34°  N. ;  but  immediately  beyond  this  we  have  another 
change  of  scene.  New  California  is  in  all  respects  a 
contrast  to  the  Old.  It  is  rich,  fertile,  and  humid, 
abounding  in  luxuriant  forests  and  fine  pastures;  and  the 
other  American  possessions  to  the  northward  preserve  the 
8am  e  character.  How  can  we  account  for  this  singular 
diversity  of  climate,  except  upon  the  principle  which  has 
been  explained,  namely,  that  in  all  regions  where  ranges 
of  mountains  intersect  the  course  of  the  constant  or  pre- 
dominant winds,  the  country  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
mountains  will  be  moist,  and  that  on  the  leeward  dry;  and 
hence  parched  deserts  will  generally  be  found  on  the  west 
side  of  countries  within  the  tropics,  and  on  the  east  side 
of  those  beyond  them !  Our  hypothesis  applies  equally  to 
the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  the  space 
of  about  3000  miles  along  the  foot  of  this  chain  the  surface 
consists  of  dry  sands  or  gravel,  sometimes  covered  with 
saline  incrustations,  almost  destitute  of  trees  and  herbage, 
and  watered  by  streams  flowing  from  the  mountains,  which 
arc  sometimes  entirely  absorbed  by  the  arid  soiL  The 
central  and  eastern  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  equally  barren  had  the 
configuration  of  tho  land  been  a  little  different  in  the 
south.  A  tract  of  country  extremely  low  and  level  extends 
along  both  sides  of  this  river;  and  a  portion  of  the  trade- 
wind  blowing  from  the  Mexican  Gulf,  finding  its  motion 
westward  obstructed  by  the  high  table-land  of  the  Cordil- 
lera, is  deflected  to  the  right,  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio.  This  wind,  whose  course  was  first 
traced  by  Volney,  bears  with  it  the  humidity  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  scatters  fertility  over  a  wide  region  that  would 
otherwise  be  a  barren  waste. 

The  views  on  the  subject  of  climate  we  have  been  un- 
folding will  enable  us  to  throw  some  light  on  an  interest- 
ing point — the  distribution  of  forests.  We  are  induced  to 
think,  that  in  all  countries  having  a  summer  heat  exceed- 
ing 70*,  the  presence  or  absence  of  natural  woods,  and 
their  greater  or  less  luxuriance,  may  be  taken  as  a  measure 
of  tho  amount  of  humidity,  and  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Short  and  heavy  rains  in  a  warm  country  will  produce 
grass,  which,  having  its  roots  near  the  surface,  springs  up 
in  a  few  days,  and  withers  when  the  moisture  is  exhausted ; 
but  transitory  rains,  however  heavy,  will  not  nourish  trees, 
because  after  the  surface  is  saturated  with  water,  the  rest 
runs  off,  and  the  moisture  lodged  in  the  soil  neither  sinks 
deep  enough,  nor  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  the 
giants  of  the  foroat  with  the  necessary  sustenance.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  20  inches  of  rain  falling  moderately,  or  at 
Intervals,  will  leave  a  greater  permanent  supply  in  the  soil 
than  40  inches  falling,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  the  torrid 
cone,  in  as  many  hours.  It  is  only  necessary  to  qualify 
this  conclusion  by  stating,  that  something  depends  on  the 
cubuoiL    If  that  is  gravel,  or  a  tt-ck  full  of  fissures,  the 


water  imbedded  will  soon  drain  of! ;  if  it  is  clay  or  a  i 
pact  rock,  the  water  will  remain  in  the  soiL    It  mm 

remembered,    also,  i  jS^*— S  — — tz 

that  both  heat  and   >        v-j^kl* .  /v 

moisture  diminish  as 

we  ascend  in  the  at- 
mosphere, while  eva- 
poration increases ; 
and  hence  that  trees 
will  not  grow  on 
very  high  ground, 
though  its  position 
in  reference  to  the 
sea  and  the  prevail- 
ing winds  should  be 
favourable  in  other 
respects.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  region  of 
foretti,  we  neither 
restrict  the  term  to 
those  districts  where 
the  natural  woods 
present  an  unbroken 
continuity,  nor  ex- 
tend it  to  every  place 

where  a  few  trees     Sketch  Htp  ihowtng  the  Foreit  Regtas 
grow  in  open  plains.  of  America. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  definition  that  will  be  always 
appropriate ;  but  in  using  the  expression,  we  wish  to  be 
understood  as  applying  it  to  ground  where  the  natorJ 
woods  cover  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  surface. 

The  small  map  of  America  prefixed  will  enable  the  reader 
to  follow  our  statements  with  ease.    Tho  long  black 
lines  show  the  positions  of  the  chains  of  mountains ;  tie 
shading  represents  the  regions  of  forests ;  the  dense"  forests 
being  marked  by  the  double  shading,  and  the  thinner  ones 
by  the  open  lines.    The  white  spaces  represent  the  lands 
on  which  little  or  no  wood  grows.    The  equator  and  the 
parallel  of  30°  on  each  aide  are  indicated  by  the  horirontal 
lines  marked  0  and  30.  '  The  arrows  show  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
though  the  intertropical  wind  is  assumed  to  have  its  course 
right  from  the  east,  this  is  only  true  at  the  equator,  its 
direction  inclining  to  north-east  as  we  approach  the  northern 
tropic,  and  to  the  south-east  as  we  approach  the  •ootlyra. 
In  North  America  A  is  the  woody  region  on  the  vest 
coast,  extending  from  latitude  35s  to  about  58°,  and  of 
unknown  breadth.    B,  the  region  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  partly  a  bare  desert,  partly  covered  with 
grass  and  dotted  with  trees.  C,  the  forests  of  the  Alleghany 
chain,  thick  on  the  east  and  south,  and  thin  on  the  west; 
bounded  by  a  curved  hue  passing  from  St  Luis,  in  Mexico, 
through  Lake  Huron,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  ia 
latitude  60*  N.    The  arrow  at  M  points  out  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  which  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  nourishes  the  western  part  of  these  forests ;  and  the 
arrow  at  R  that  which  blows  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
D  is  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  graduating  on  the  north- 
west into  the  dry  plains  of  Sonora  and  California,  all  bare, 
or  nearly  bare,  of  wood    E  is  the  Llanos  or  bare  plains  of 
Caraccas,  nearly  fenced  round  with  mountains.    F  O  if 
the  long  strip  of  bare  dry  sands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Andes  which  constitutes  Lower  Peru  and  the  north  part  of 
Chili ;  and  N  is  Amatapu,  its  northern  boundary.    H  is 
the  great  region  of  forests  which  constitutes  the  basin  of 
tho  Amazon,  and  occupies  all  the  rest  of  Brazil    Near  the 
equator  the  moisture  is  so  excessive,  that  after  150  or  200 
inches  of  rain  have  fallen  on  the  cast  coast,  there  is  still 
sufficient  humidity  in  tho  atmosphere  to  afford  copious 
showers  to  all  the  country  up  to  the  Andes.    Her.  there 
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fore,  die  woods  reach  from  side  to  tide  of  tho  continent 
But  as  we  recede  from  the  equator  the  humidity  diminishes 
rapidly ;  and  though  the  continent  bccon.cs  narrower  to- 
wards the  south,  the  supply  of  rain  falls  off  in  a  still 
greater  proportion,  and  the  forests  extend  over  a  much 
smaller  space.  At  tho  foot  of  the  Andes  the  forests  ex- 
tend to  16°  or  18°  of  8.  latitude;  on  the  east  coast  to 
25°  or  probably  30°.  K  L  are  the  Pamput  or  open  lands  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  extendiug  on  tho  east  side  of  the  Andes  from 
Cape  Horn  to  the  latitudes  just  mentioned.  If  we  divide 
this  region  into  three  parts,  the  most  easterly,  refreshed 
by  occasional  rains  from  the  Atlantic,  is  covered  with  a 
strong  nutritive  herbage;  tho  second,  which  is  drior,  dis- 
plays a  thin  coarse  wiry  grass;  and  the  third  portion,  which 
extends  to  the  Andes,  receiving  little  or  no  rain,  is  nearly 
a  desert :  all  tho  three  are  destitute  of  timber,  but  the  sur- 
face of  the  third  is  dotted  with  dwarfish  shrubs.  I  is  the 
southern  part  of  Chili  Here  the  prevailing  winds,  which 
are  from  the  west,  coming  loaded  with  the  moisture  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  produce  copious  rains  to  nourish  tho  herbage 
and  the  forests.  This  applies,  however,  chiefly  to  the 
country  south  of  the  35th  parallel.  From  that  to  Coquimbo, 
in  latitude  30*,  the  wood  is  scanty.  Beyond  50°  on  the  east 
coast  of  North  America,  and  56"  or  58°  on  the  west,  very 
little  wood  grows,  in  consequence  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate. 

Great  misapprehensions  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
climate  of  America,  from  comparisons  being  drawn  between 
the  east  side  of  the  new  continent  and  the  west  side  of  the 
old.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  influence  of  winds 
blowing  from  the  sea  in  modifying  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere over  tho  land,  both  as  to  heat  and  humidity.  When 
this  circumstance  is  attended  to,  and  when  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  old  and  the  new  continents  are  respectively  com- 
pared with  one  another,  the  difference  is  found  to  be  small, 
and  easily  accounted  for.  In  the  torrid  tone,  and  on  the 
sea-shore,  the  temperature  of  both  continents  is  found  to  be 
the  same,  viz.,  82s;  but  in  the  interior  the  difference  is 
rather  in  favour  of  America.  There  is  no  counterpart  in 
the  New  World  to  the  burning  heats  felt  in  the  plains  of 
Arabia  and  N.  Africa.  Even  in  the  western  and  warmest 
part  of  the  parched  steppes  of  Caraccas,  the  hottest  known 
region  in  America,  the  temperature  of  the  air  during  the 
day  is  only  98°  in  the  shade,  which  rises  to  112°  in  the 
sandy  deserts  which  surround  the  Red  Sea.  At  Calabozo, 
farther  east  in  the  Llanos,  tho  common  temperature  of  the 
day  is  only  from  88s  to  90° ;  and  at  sunrise  the  thermo- 
meter sinks  to  80°.  The  basin  of  the  A  mason  is  shaded 
with  lofty  woods;  and  a  cool  breeze  from  the  east,  a  minor 
branch  of  the  trade  wind,  ascends  the  channel  of  the  stream, 
following  all  its  windings,  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 
Hence  this  region,  though  under  the  equator,  and  visited 
with  almost  constant  ruins,  is  neither  excessively  hot  nor 
unhealthy.  Brazil,  and  the  vast  country  extending  west- 
ward from  it  between  the  Plata  and  the  Amazon,  is  an 
uneven  table-land,  blest  with  an  equable  climate.  At  Rio 
Janeiro,  which  stands  low,  and  is  exposed  to  a  heat 
comparatively  great,  tho  temperature  in  summer  varies 
from  68*  to  82*  Fahr.,  and  the  mean  is  only  about 
74°.  Farther  north,  and  in  tho  interior,  tho  Indians  find 
it  necessary  to  keep  fires  in  their  huts;  and  in  the  country 
near  the  sources  of  tho  Paraguay,  hoar-frost  is  seen  on 
the  hills  during  the  colder  months,  and  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  falls  below  65°  or  67°.  On  the  de- 
clivities of  the  Andes,  and  on  the  high  plains  of  Upper 
Peru,  the  heats  are  so  moderate  that  the  plants  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany  como  to  maturity.  '  -Lower  Peru, 
though  a  sandy  desert,  enjoys  a  wonderful  degree  of  cool- 
ness, owing  to  tho  fogs  which  intercept  the  solar  rays. 
At  Lima,  which  is  540  feet  abovo  the  sea,  the  temperature 
varies  from  53'  to  82°,  bat  tho  mean  for  the  whole  year  is 


only  72°.  In  the  plains  of  La  Plata  tho  mean  temperature 
of  the  year  is  very  noarly  tho  samo  as  at  tho  corresponding 
north  latitudes  on  tho  cost  side  of  the  Atlantic.  At  Buenos 
Ayres,  for  instance,  the  mean  annual  heat  is  19°°7  of  tho 
centigrado  thermometer  (68s  Fahr.),  while  that  of  places  on 
tho  same  parallel  in  the  Old  World  is  19"-8.  Tho  range  of 
temperature  is  probably  greater  in  the  basin  of  the  Plata; 
but  as  wo  advance  southwards,  the  diminishing  breadth  of 
the  continent  makes  the  climate  approximate  to  that  of  au 
island,  and  the  extremes  of  course  approach  each  other.  In 
tLo  Strait  of  Magalhaena  the  temperature  of  the  warmest 
month  does  not  exceed  43°  or  46°;  and  snow  falls  almost 
daily  in  the  middle  of  winter,  though  the  latitude  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  England.  But  the  inference  drawn  from 
this,  that  the  climate  is  unmatched  for  severity,  is  by  no 
means  just,  for  the  winter  at  Staten  Island  is  milder  than 
in  London.  In  point  of  fact,  the  climate  of  Patagonia  is 
absolutely  colder  than  that  of  places  in  the  same  latitude 
in  Europe;  but  the  difference  lies  chiefly  in  the  very  low 
temperature  of  the  summsr.  This  peculiarity  no  doubt 
results  chiefly  from  the  greater  coolness  of  the  sea  in  the 
southern  hemisphere;  for  beyond  the  parallel  of  48",  the 
difference  of  temperature  in  the  North  and  South  Atlautio 
amounts,  according  to  Humboldt,  to  1 0*  or  1 2"  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale.  If  wo  push  our  researches  a  step  farther,  and 
inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  the  great  warmth  of  the 
Northern  Sea,  we  shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  a  very 
satisfactory  answer  cannot  be  given.  Something  may  be 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  minute  branch 
of  which  is  supposed  to  carry  the  waters  of  the  torrid  zone 
to  the  shores  of  Shetland  and  Norway;  but  Such  an  agent 
seems  too  trifling  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  The 
sum,  then,  of  the  peculiar  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
climate  of  South  America  may  be  briefly  stated.  Near 
the  equator  the  new  continent  is  perhaps  more  humid  than 
the  old ;  and  within  the  tropica  generally,  owing  to  its  vast 
forests,  the  absence  of  sandy  deserts,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  soil,  it  is  cooler.  Beyond  the  tropics  the  heat  is  nearly 
the  same  in  the  south  temperate  zone  of  America  and 
tho  northern  one  of  the  old  continent,  till  we  ascend  to  tho 
latitude  of  Capo  Horn,  where  we  have  cold  summers  and 
a  very  limited  range  of  the  thermometer. 

The  mountain  ranges  of  North  America  form  *wo  widely 
distant  highland  regions,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
vast  interior  plain,  which  contains,  in  its  southern  slope, 
the  Mississippi  with  all  its  tributaries,  and  the  other  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  its  northern  pert 
contains  the  great  fresh-water  lakes,  and  many  rivers 
taking  a  northward  course  to  Hudson's  Bay  or  to  the 
Arctic  seas.  The  watershed  of  this  plain,  dividing  tho 
streams  that  run  into  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  from 
those  communicating  with  the  Saskatchewan,  with  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  with  Lake  Superior,  is  along  a  lino  from 
west  to  east  nearly  coinciding  with  tho  48th  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  has  a  mean  elevation  of  1500  feet 

Along  the  whole  of  the  western  side,  from  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  in  tho  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from 
Alaska  on  the  Pacific  shore,  to  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua 
and  Panama,  that  is,  across  60°  of  latitude  from  north  to 
south,  extends  with  a  grand  double  curve  the  continuous 
length  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  others  which  prolong 
the  line,  having  a  position  in  North  America  similar  to 
that  of  the  Andes  in  South  America,  and  shutting  off,  in 
some  parts,  a  comparatively  narrow  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent, with  the  Pacific  shore,  from  the  great  central  plain. 
But  several  minor  ranges,  branching  off  or  confronting  tho 
principal  mountain-ridgo  or  backbone  of  North  America, 
enclose  large  spaces  of  a  table-land,  traversed  by  tho 
Colombia,  the  Fraser,  and  the  Colorado  rivers,  with  thoso 
which  join  thorn,  and  holding  tho  Great  Salt  Lake  of 
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Utah  in  its  central  basin.  The  Cascade  Mountains  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California, 
and  the  Coast  Range  prolonged  through  the  Californian 
peninsula,  have  a  general  direction  from  north  to  south; 
while  the  Wahsatch,  the  Humboldt,  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, the  Salmon  River,  and  other  ranges,  stand  rather 
across  the  table-land,  or  obliquely,  from  west  to  cast  It 
may  be  convenient  to  speak  of  the  former  series,  regarded 
altogether,  as  the  general  Pacific  Coast  Range,  which  we 
also  observe  to  be  continued  northward,  with  some  intervals, 
beyond  latitude  60s  N.  to  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  pre- 
senting summits  of  increased  height,  that  of  Mount  St 
Elias  being  above  17,000  feet,  and  Mount  Fairweather 
nearly  15,000  feet.  In  the  Cascade  Range  are  Mount  St 
Uelens,  north  of  the  Columbia  River,  attaining  an  eleva- 
tion of  15,750  feet;  Mount  Hood  and  Mount  Jefferson, 
about  15,500  feet  The  Sierra  Nevada,  at  its  northern 
extremity,  where  it  forms  an  acuta  angle  with  the  coast 
range,  displays  the  lofty  terminal  peak  of  Mount  Shasta, 
having  an  altitude  of  14,400  feet.  The  minor  Californian 
Coast  Range  nowhere  rises  to  4000  feet.  The  main  Cor- 
dillera or  spino  of  Western  North  America,  which  in  the 
British  Dominion  and  in  the  United  States'  territory  is 
called  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  which  takes  the  name  of 
tho  Sierra  Madre  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  isthmus,  farther 
south,  is  split  into  two  lower  groups  of  a  volcanic  character, 
attains  the  height  of  16,000  feet  in  Mount  Brown,  and 
16,700  feet  in  Mount  Hooker,  both  near  the  54th  degree 
of  latitude,  above  the  source  of  tho  Saskatchewan  river; 
but  Fremont,  in  the  Wind  River  group,  between  Oregon 
and  Nebraska,  is  13,560  feet  high,  and  there  are  peaks  of 
10,000  feet  or  12,000  feet  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 
The  highest  mountains,  however,  in  North  America,  ex- 
celling even  Mount  St  Elias,  belong  to  a  volcanic  series 
which  crosses  the  table-land  of  southern  Mexico  from  west 
to  cast,  and  of  which  the  culminating  points  are  Popo- 
catepetl, 17,884  feet,  and  Orizaba,  17,373  feet;  while 
Agua,  in  Guatemala,  rises  to  13,000  feet.  Thus  we  may 
remark,  at  each  extremity  of  the  Cordillera,  at  its  north 
end,  towards  Alaska,  and  at  its  south  end,  in  Central 
America,  it  is  encountered  by  a  cluster  of  volcanoes, 
Mount  St  Elias  being  one  of  this  description,  which  exceed 
tho  height  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  spaces  enclosed 
between  the  main  trunk  and  branches  of  this  immense 
system  of  mountains  are  several  hundred  miles  wide,  and 
their  surface  is  elevated  5000  feet  or  6000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  as  in  the  Utah  lake-basin,  the  Nevada  territory, 
and  the  plateau  of  Anahuac,  or  southern  Mexico,  which 
last  has  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  to  8000  feet,  and  hat 
therefore  a  temperate  climate  within  the  tropica. 

An  outline  merely  has  been  given  of  the  western  high- 
land region  of  North  America.  Tho  eastern  highlands  of 
this  continent  are  mainly  constituted  by  the  Alleghanies 
or  Appalachian  system  of  mountains,  with  their  dependen- 
cies, which  are  of  no  great  height,  the  Black  Mountain,  or 
Mount  Guyot,  in  North  Carolina,  being  the  highest,  at 
6476  feet;  but  they  extend  nearly  2000  miles,  from  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  having  a  gene- 
ral direction  from  north-east  to  south-west  The  strip  of 
land,  one  or  two  hundred  miles  wide,  between  these  moun- 
tains and  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  of  the  greatest  historical 
interest,  as  it  includes  the  seats  of  all  the  older  English 
settlements  on  this  continent,  which  seems  destined  for 
tho  grandest  dwelling-place  of  our  nation.  North  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  through  the  peninsula  that  terminates 
with  Labrador  between  the  Atlantic  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
the  Appalachian  system  of  mountains  is  continued,  or 
resumed,  in  a  range  called  the  Watchish,  only  1500  feet 
high,  but  in  tho  severe  climate  of  that  region  covered  with 
now.    Tho  AUcghanies,  south  of  the  St  Law- 


the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  and  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  are  net,  so  much  s 
chain  of  mountains  as  a  long  plateau,  crested  by  i 
different  ridges,  and  intersected  by  wide  valleys  of 
siderable  elevation,  but  altogether  on  a  much  smaller  i 
than  the  highlands  of  Western  America.     East  of  the 
river  Hudson  the  mountains  are  chiefly  granitic,  with 
rounded  summits,  often  covered  with  turf  or  moss  to  tho 
top;  they  assume  a  more  regular  formation  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  but  again  decline 
and  break  into  detached  groups  in  approaching  their 
southern  extremity  in  Alabama.    Next  to  the  summit  in 
North  Carolina,  which  is  named  above,  Mount  Washington 
in  New  Hampshire  stands  pre-eminent  WI '  h  an  altitude  of 
6428  feet    The  scenery  of  these  "  White  Mountains"  is 
very  striking,  especially  where  the  Saco  river  cleaves  its 
way  through  the  barrier  of  granite  by  a  cutting  two  miles 
long,  in  one  place  only  22  feet  wide,  between  lofty  pre- 
cipitous walls.    It  is  in  the  "  Green  Mountains,"  succeed- 
ing these  to  the  west,  and  giving  their  name  in  French  to 
the  neighbouring  State,  that  tho  prevalent  form  becomes 
that  of  round  humps  on  a  broad  base,  with  firs  or  shrubs 
growing  on  the  slopes,  and  with  scanty  grass  or  lichens  on 
the  summits.    Both  these  two  contrasted  groups  of  New 
England  mountains  enter  the  State  of  Massachusetts  from 
the  north;  the  Hoosac  and  Taconic  extensions  of  the  Green 
Mountains  rise  on  the  west  side,  while  the  White  Moun- 
tains are  continued  by  those  of  which  Mount  Holyoke  and 
Wachusett  are  the  most  conspicuous;  and  between  their 
parallel  ranges  is  the  Connecticut  river,  with  the  Housa- 
tonic,  Mount  Tom,  and  Blue  Hills  to  overlook  ita  lower 
course.    These  features  of  the  country,  though  of  far  less 
physical  importance  than  the  towering  peaks  of  Colorado 
and  California,  will  always  be  associated  with  the  genuine 
traditions  of  English  rural,  domestic,  and  social  life,  trans- 
planted to  the  New  World  in  the  17th  century,  and 
defended  by  a  long  struggle  against  stern  nature  and 
savage  men  in  the  early  age  of  the  American  colonics. 
The  natural  boundary  separating  New  England  from  the 
great  and  more  modern  State  of  New  York  is  that  noble 
river  the  Hudson,  rising  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
near  Lake  Champhun  and  the  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
but  pouring  its  beautiful  and  useful  stream  directly  south, 
to  the  greatest  of  American  commercial  ports  and  cities. 
This  river  passes  close  by  the  Cats  kill  and  Shawangunk 
Mountains,  from  which  is  continued  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  eastern  American  highlands  along  the  Atlantic 
states,  but  with  a  more  westerly  declination  from  the  coast, 
running  through  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  the  borders 
of  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  the  upper  parts  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama.    It  is  in  Virginia  that  the  Alle- 
ghanies have  their  greatest  breadth,  which  is  about  150 
miles.    They  rise  highest  in-North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
and  subsequently  keep  up  a  distinct  lino  of  position,  across 
the  cotton-growing  States,  between  those  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  those  of  the  Lower  Mississippi    This  cir- 
cumstance, it  may  be  remarked,  has  had  most  important 
effects  on  the  political  and  military  events  of  lata  years, 
in  the  results  of  the  attempted  secession  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  States  from  the  Union.    Another  feature  of  physical 
geography,  which  probably  conditioned  the  earlier  stages 
of  that  momentous  civil  struggle,  in  the  disputes  relating 
to  the  Missouri  compromise  and  to  the  admission  of  Kansas 
as  a  free-soil  State,  is  the  existence  of  the  Ozark  range  of 
mountains.    These  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  great  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  stretching  across  from  northern  Texas  to 
Arkansas  and  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  with  the 
Mississippi    By  the  elevation  they  give  to  the  soil,  in 
latitudes  between  30*  and  40*,  as  well  as  by  the  raised 
tableland  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  farther  west,  the 
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area  of  United  States'  territory  rui table  for  cotton  planta- 
tions and  for  slave  labour  waa  bo  far  limited,  and  Confined 
to  the  ahorea  of  the  Gulf  officii co  and  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, At  the  tame  time,  in  the  latitudes  north  of  these, 
between  40*  and  60",  the  whole  vast  prairie  region  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  com,  while  it  had  such  continuity  and  unifor- 
mity of  surface,  and  was  so  pervaded  by  the  grand  river- 
system  of  this  middle  plain  of  North  America,  that  it 
could  not  well  undergo  political  division.  The  entire 
West  being  thus  secured  to  the  Union,  and  the  better 
part  of  the  South  being  thus  rescued  from  the  curse  of 
Negro  slavery,  by  the  moulding  hand  of  nature  in  planning 
the  distribution  of  mountain  ranges  and  the  level  ground 
all  over  this  continent,  we  may  consider  that  the  political 
and  social  destinies  of  the  great  English  Republic,  vindi- 
cated in  the  civil  war  from  1861  to  1865,  were  predeter- 
mined in  the  formation  of  the  land. 

The  North  American  continent  affords  an  interesting 
study  of  the  geological  changes  and  adjustments,  by  which 
the  mighty  work  of  preparation  for  what  promises  to  be  a 
nobis  development  of  humanity  was  slowly  effected  in 
the  remote  epochs  of  the  past  The  oldest  sedimentary 
rocks  anywhere  found  on  the  globe  are  those  which  under- 
lie the  whole  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newfound- 
land, the  Labrador  peninsula,  and  the  country  north  of 
Lake  Superior,  perhaps  also  the  less  explored  regions  of 
the  far  north-west  towards  the  Arctic  Sea.  This  series, 
named  the  Laurentian,  from  the  St  Lawrence  river,  is  per- 
ceived to  exist  in  Europe  only  in  a  few  scattered  instances, 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  in  Norway  or  Sweden.  In  North 
America  it  occupies  the  most  extensive  areas ;  the  thick- 
ness of  its  beds  is  estimated  by  Sir  William  Logan  at 
30,000  feet;  it  rises  to  hills  or  mountains  4000  feet  high, 
and  in  the  deep  gqrgo  of  the  Saguenay  river,  forma  per- 
pendicular cliffs  of  1500  feet.  Only  one  fossil  animal, 
which  has  been  called  the  Eozoon  Canadense,  has  been  dis- 
covered to  have  left  its  trace  in  this  most  ancient  bottom 
of  the  primeval  ocean;  it  waa  one  of  the  Forsminifera, 
which  covered  its  gelatinous  body  with  a  thin  crust  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  having  numerous  holes  or  pores  fur  the 
emission  of  its  filament-members,  with  which  to  feel  and 
to  feed  outside.  Next  to  the  Laurentian,  but  with  a  vast 
unknown  interval  of  time,  comes  the  Huron ian  or  Lower 
Cambrian  series.  It  is  suggested  by  geologists  that,  as 
the  vast  level  bed  of  the  Laurentian  sea  was  cracked  by 
internal  changes  of  the  earth's  density,  these  cracks  threw 
np  certain  ridges  along  the  surface  of  the  present  con- 
tinent, which  laid  a  foundation  for  the  principal  mountain 
ranges  we  have  described.  At  the  borders  and  extremities 
of  these  mountain  ranges,  it  is  evident  that  there  were 
intense  volcanic  eruptions,  producing  great  quantities  of 
lavs,  and  conglomerate,  basalt,  greenstone,  and  other 
formations  resulting  from  igneous  action.  The  northern 
-hores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  exhibit  results  of  this 
kind;  but  it  is  in  the  table-lands  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  west  coast  ranges,  as  in  the  singular 
lava  beds  near  the  Klamath,  on  the  frontier  of  Oregon 
and  North  California,  that  volcanic  forces  have  mads  their 
strongest  marks  on  the  earth.  On  the  eastern  side  also  of 
the  grand  Cordillera,  between  the  sources  of  the  Missouri 
and  of  the  Yellowstone  rivers,  is  a  wonderful  region  of 
boiling  springs  or  geysers,  of  sulphur  beds  and  other 
natural  curiosities,  which  have  recently  been  described  by 
Dr  Hayden,  of  the  United  States'  Government  Survey. 
To  apeak  more  generally  of  the  local  arrangement  of  dif- 
ferent geological  formations,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
crystalline  rocks  are  spread  over  the  western  parts  of  North 
America,  from  AlusV*  to  Nicaragua,  and  over  the  most 
northern  parts,  also  including  Greenland;  but  some  of 


later  date  are  found  in  the  eastern  or  Appalachian  range, 
consisting  of  felspathic  gneiss  and  quarts  rocks,  mingled 
with  talcose  and  chloritic  schists.    The  Paleozoic  forma- 
tions occupy  that  middle  part  of  the  continent  which  lies 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  great  lakes,  as  well 
as  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  some  portions  of  the 
Atlantic  coasts.    With  reference  to  the  Lower  Silurian  or 
Siluro-Cambrian  period,  it  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the 
Trenton  and  associated  limestones,  which  can  be  traced 
over  40*  of  longitude,  their  beda  consisting  entirely  of 
d£bri*  of  coral,  shells,  and  crinoids,  from  the  shsllow 
inland  sea,  teeining  with  animal  life,  that  once  filled  the 
whole  level  space  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  reparated  by  these  ridges  from  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  sheltered  from  the  cold  Arctie 
currents  by  the  northern  Laurentian  highlands.  This 
space,  which  is  now  the  central  plain  of  North  America, 
comprising  the  prairies  and  the  Mississippi  villey,  was  then 
a  coral  sea  with  archipelagos  of  volsanic  isles,  resembling 
that  of  Australasia  in  t lie  South  Pacific.    The  next  forma- 
tion succeeding  the  Silurian  presents  immense  deposits  of 
sandstone  and  shale  from  the  muddy  waters  troubled  by 
subterranean  motions ;  this  is  the  Dei  onisn  formation, 
which  in  America  has  been  called  the  Erian,  on  account  of 
the  great  development  of  such  beds  south  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  deposits  of  this  period  in  the  western  contiuent  are 
atated  to  be  15,000  feet  in  thickness.    They  include  the 
cliff  limestones,  studded  with  calcareous  corals  of  great 
size  and  beauty  of  shape,  noticed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  at 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  near  Louisville;  these  limestones  are 
estimated  to  extend,  as  an  ancient  coral  reef,  over  500,000 
aquare  miles  of  the  American  middle  plain.    In  the  State 
of  New  York  and  in  Western  Canada  there  is  the  corni- 
ferous  limestone,  in  which  the  imbedded  corals  have  been 
replaced,  in  the  cavities  they  once  filled,  by  flinty  horn- 
stones  which  present  the  perfect  coral  forms,  as  though 
cast  in  a  mould     In  the  Carboniferous  age  the  great 
internal  aea  of  the  continent  waa  alowly  changed  into 
swampy  flats  and  shallow  lakes  or  creeks,  and  gradually 
filled  with  a  rank  vegetable  growth,  afterwards  buried 
under  later  marine  deposits  and  pressed  into  the  existing 
coal-beds.     Of  this  period  there  are  very  extensive  de- 
velopments throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  great  middle 
plain  to  the  Alleghanies.    This  portion  of  America  aeema 
to  have  been  land,  covered  with  the  forests  of  that  period, 
while  the  western  half  of  the  middle  plain,  a  northward 
extension  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  waa  still  under  water. 
Aa  the  eastern  half  of  North  America,  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Atlantic,  was  thus  in  the  Carboniferous 
era  well  raised  out  of  the  sea,  it  exhibits  no  traces  of  the 
succeeding  Permian  age,  such  as  we  find  in  Europe.  The 
earliest  periods  also  of  Meaozoic  time  have  failed  to  leave 
any  record  here,  but  their  formations  appear  towards  the 
western  range  of  mountains  in  what  was  the  bed  of  a 
Mediterranean  Sea,    It  is,  however,  the  Crctaceoua  system, 
with  its  characteristic  greensand,  its  sands,  clays,  marls, 
and  soft  grey  limestones,  that  occupies  most  space  in 
Western  America,  between  the  meridians  of  97*  and  112°. 
These  strata,  overlaid  sometimes  by  those  of  the  Tertiary 
periods,  extend  through  the  country  up  the  Missouri,  the 
Platte,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Red  River,  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  they  also  form  parts  of  the  plains  enclosed  by 
different  mountain  ranges  beyond  the  Cordillera.  Along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Appalachians  there  is  a  broad  belt 
of  the  Cretaceous  formation,  stretching  from  the  Delaware 
across  the  upper  ports  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama.    Among  the  fossil  animal  remains  discovered  in 
this  formation  in  North  America,  which  are  enumerated  in 
a  separate  list,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the 
Moeesaurus,  a  combination  of  the  serpent  with  the  lizard 
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form,  sometimes  80  feet  in  length,  and  of  aquatic  habits. 
The  Tertiary  deposits,  including  the  boulder  clay,  prevail 
chiefly  .along  the  seaward  districts,  from  Long  Island, 
above  New  York,  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  around 
the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  likewise  on  the  Pacific 
shore  from  Lower  California  to  Vancouver  Island,  also  in 
some  detached  instances,  as  in  Nebraska,  in  the  midst  of 
the  interior  plain.  The  newer  Pliocene  is  met  with  in  the 
southern  part  of  Maine,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  drift  formation  lies  mostly  north  of  40s  lati- 
tude. Alluvial  deposits  are  of  great  amount  from  the 
large  rivers  and  lakes,  especially  in  the  delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, w  hich  has  an  area  of  13,600  square  miles,  and  must, 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  reckoning,  have  taken  67,000  years 
for  its  composition,  at  the  rate  of  the  bringing  down  of  solid 
matter  by  that  mighty  river. 

The  mineral  products  of  North  America  are  of  unequalled 
richness  and  variety.    Gold  is  abundant,  to  a  proverb,  in 
California,  and  likewise  in  Nevada  and  Montana.    It  is 
also  found  in  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  Canada,  and  sparingly  in  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina.   Silver  is  obtained  from  Mexico  in  larger  quantities 
than  from  any  other  country;  it  is  supplied  also  by  Cali- 
fornia and  by  Honduras,  and  a  vein  of  this  metal  is  worked 
in  Newfoundland    Great  masses  of  almost  pure  copper 
are  found  in  the  Huronian  rock  strata,  the  north  and  east 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  being  the  richest  of  copper-mining 
regions;  while  New  York  State  and  Indiana  possess  a 
share  of  the  same  metal,  and  it  is  found  among  the  wes- 
tern mountains  in  different  countries  from  British  Columbia 
to  the  isthmus.    The  iron  ores  of  Pennsylvania,  and  those 
of  Canada,  including  New  Brunswick,  are  of  the  greatest 
importance;  the  former  are  rendered  more  available  by 
their  occurring  close  to  the  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  giving 
materials  for  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Pittsburg; 
while  anthracite  coal  is  obtained  from  the  eastern  districts 
of  Pennsylvania.     It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the 
total  area  of  this  State  is  occupied  by  coal-fields,  which 
can  scarcely  be  exhausted    Lead  is  found  in  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri,  in  New  York  State,  in  Canada,  in 
California,  and  in  Central  America,  as  well  as  quicksilver ; 
white  zinc  is  got  from  Arkansas  and  New  Jersey ;  both 
Canada  and  Mexico  produce  tin.    Reverting  to  the  subject 
of  coal,  as  having  an  intimate  economic  connection  with  all 
metallic  wealth,  it  should  be  observod  that  the  united  area 
of  all  the  coal-fields  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
1 90,000  square  miles,  exceeding  twentyfold  those  of  Europe. 
The  chief  of  these  coal-fields  are,  first,  the  Appalachian, 
extending  from  the  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
Tuscaloosa,  in  Alabama,  along  the  west  side  of  tho  Alle- 
ghany Mountains;  the  area  of  this  coal-field  is  70,000 
square  miles,  and  its  greatest  thickness  2500  feet ;  secondly, 
tho  coal-field  of  Michigan,  about  the  centre  of  that  State; 
thirdly,  the  extensive  coal  field  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi,  across  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois; 
lastly,  tho  Iowa  and  Missouri  coal  field,  which  occupies  a 
large  space  in  the  very  centre  of  the  continent    Coal  is 
found  also  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  British  Columbia,  and  Van- 
couver Island,  and  wherever  the  Upper  PaLeozoic  strata 
prevail  in  the  geological  structure.    But  in  the  v*st  extent 
of  British  American  territory  north-west  of  Lake  Superior, 
around  Lake  Winnipeg  and  up  the  Saskatchewan  river, 
even  as  far  as  the  Peace  river,  in  latitude  56*  N.,  it  may 
be  expected  that  manufacturing  as  well  as  agricultural 
prosperity  will  result  from  the  use  of  immense  stores  of 
nuural  wealth  existing  in  tho  soil  of  that  long-neglected 
Ian',  which  is  now  proved  to  havo  a  climate  not  more 
sov. -e  than  the  inhabited  provinces  of 'Canada.    The  iron 
and  -opper,  more  especially  of  the  Canadian  Dominion, 
will  ■  iploy  and  enrich,  in  all  probability,  at  some  future 


period,  a  nation  that  may  become  greater  in  material 
resources  than  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
In  view  of  these  prospects  from  the  working  of  the  useful 
metals,  by  the  aid  of  that  most  useful  product  of  the 
earth  which  supplies  heat  and  mechanical  force  to  the 
service  of  human  industry,  we  may  regard  tho  Calif  omun 
gold-fields  as  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  They 
have  indeed  been  surpassed  by  the  productiveness  of  those 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Nine-tenths  of  North  America  lying  under  the  tempe- 
rate zone,  the  climate  follow*  a  different  law  from  what  is 
observed  in  the  southern  peninsula, and  presents  more  strik- 
ing contrasts  with  that  of  the  best  known  parts  of  the  Old 
World  The  long  narrow  region  now  denominated  Central 
America,  which  connects  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  con- 
tinent, stretching  from  Panama  to  Tehuantepec,  has  in 
general  a  very  humid  atmosphere ;  but,  for  a  tropical  com: 
try,  it  must  be  only  moderately  hot,  as  every  part  of  it  u 
within  a  small  distance  of  the  sea.  At  Vera  Pax  the  rami 
fall  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  Mexico  is  hot,  moist, 
and  unhealthy  on  the  low  coasts ;  but  two-thirds  of  its  area, 
comprising  all  the  populous  districts,  consist  of  table-land, 
from  5000  to  9000  feet  in  height  In  consequence  of  this 
singular  configuration  of  its  surface,  Mexico,  though  chiefly 
within  the  torrid  zone,  enjoys  a  temperate  and  equable  cli- 
mate. The  mean  heat  at  the  capital,  which  is  7400  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  62}*,  and  the  difference  between  the 
wannest  and  coldest  months,  which  exceeds  30*  at  London, 
is  here  only  about  12°;  but  the  atmosphere  is  deficient  in 
moisture,  and  the  country  suffers  from  drought  Beyoci 
tho  parallel  of  24*  N.  the  western  shores  are  hot  and  arid. 

In  the  extensive  region  lying  between  the  parallels  of 
30*  and  50*  N.,  which  comprehends  three-fourths  of  the 
useful  soil  of  North  America,  we  have  three  well-marked 
varieties  of  climate,  that  of  the  east  coast,  tho  west  coa-st 
and  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi.    On  the  east  coast,  from 
Georgia  to  Lower  Canada,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  is  lower  than  in  Europe  by  9'  at  the  latitude  of  40', 
and  by  12}"  at  the  latitudo  of  50°,  according  to  Humboldt's 
calculation.    In  the  next  place,  the  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter is  much  greater  than  in  Europe,  the  summer  being 
much  hotter  and  the  winter  much  colder.    At  Quebec  the 
temperature  of  the  warmest  mouth  exceeds  that  of  the 
coldest  by  no  less  than  60}°  of  Fahr.;  whilo  at  Paris,  which 
is  nearly  under  the  same  latitude,  the  difference  is  only  31". 
In  the  third  place,  the  climate  undergoes  a  more  rapid 
change  in  America  as  we  proceed  from  south  to  north,  a 
degree  of  latitude  in  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone  pro- 
ducing a  decrease  of  aunual  temperature  of  1**13  Fahr. 
in  Europe,  and  of  1**57  Fahr.  in  America.   The  comparison 
is  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  America  when  made  in 
this  form;  but  when  the  east  coasts  of  the  two  continents 
are  compared,  the  case  is  altered  ;  the  Old  World  is  found 
to  have  uo  superiority  over  the  New,  for  Pekin  has  still 
colder  winters  and  warmer  summers  than  Philadelphia, 
which  is  under  the  some  latitude    It  is  the  west  coast  of 
tho  now  continent  which  ought  to  exhibit  the  climate  of 
Europe  ;  and  from  the  observations  made,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  quite  as  mild  and  equable.   At  the  mouth 
of  Columbia  river,  in  latitude  46}*  N.,  it  appears  that 
the  mean  heat  of  the  warmest  month  was  about  C23  Fahr.,  of 
the  coldest  about  36°,  and  of  the  whole  year  51*.  Now 
the  place  is  under  the  same  latitude  with  Quebec,  where  the 
snow  lies  five  months,  and  the  mean  temperature  during 
the  three  winter  months  is  18°  below  the  freezing  point 
This  single  circumstance  marks  emphatically  the  contrast 
in  the  climate  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  North  America. 
But  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  is  also  under  the  same 
parallel  with  Nantes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire;  and  wa 
have,  therefore,  good  grounds  to  conclude  that  the  west 
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coast  of  America,  In  the  middle  latitudes,  has  nearly  as  mild 
and  equable  a  climato  as  tho  west  coast  of  Europe.  The 
climate  of  the  great  central  valley,  or  basin  of  the  Mississippi, 
has  a  considerable  affinity  to  that  of  the  east  coast.  It  was 
long  a  matter  of  dispute  in  what  the  difference  between  the 
two  consists,  but  this  seems  at  last  to  have  been  clearly 
settled  by  the  meteorological  registers  kept  at  the  military 
posts  of  the  United  States.  From  a  comparison  of  four  of 
these  registers,  from  poets  near  the  centre  of  this  great  val- 
ley, with  others  kept  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  same 
latitudes,  it  appears  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  are  from  5°  to  6°  higher 
and  lower  than  on  the  coasts  of  New  England.  The  pro- 
portion of  fair  weather  to  cloudy  is  as  5  to  1  in  favour 
of  the  east  coast  The  climate  of  the  interior,  therefore, 
exhibits  in  still  greater  excess  those  extremes  of  tem- 
perature which  distinguish  the  eastern  coast  of  this  con- 
tinent from  the  western,  and  from  the  shores  of  Europe. 
The  fourth  region  of  extra-tropical  America  includes 
the  parts  beyond  Mount  St  Elias  on  the  west  coast, 
and,  in  the  interior,  the  plains  extending  from  the  50th 
parallel  to  the  Polar  Seas.  The  intensity  of  the  cold 
in  this  tract  of  country  is  scarcely  equalled  by  anything 
that  is  known  under  the  same  parallels  in  Northern  Asia. 
The  northernmost  spot  in  America  where  grain  is  raised  is 
at  Lord  Selkirk's  colony,  on  Red  Hiver,  in  latitude  50°. 
Wheat,  and  also  maize,  which  requires  a  high  summer 
heat,  are  cultivated  here.  Barley  would  certainly  grow 
as  far  north  as  Fort  Chippewyan,  in  latitude  58}°,  where 
the  heat  of  the  four  summer  months  was  found  by  Captain 
Franklin  to  be  4°  higher  than  at  Edinburgh.  There  is 
even  reason  to  believe,  that  both  this  species  of  grain  and 
potatoes  might  thrive  as  far  north  as  Slave  Lake,  since  the 
spruce  fir  attains  the  height  of  50  feet  three  degrees  farther 
north,  at  Fort  Franklin,  in  latitude  65°.  These,  however, 
are  low  and  sheltered  spots;  but  in  this  dreary  waste 
generally,  it  will  not  be  found  practicable,  we  suspect,  to 
carry  tho  arts  of  civilised  life  beyond  the  60th  parallel; 
and  the  desirable  country,  capable  of  supporting  a  large 
population,  and  meriting  the  name  of  temperate,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  extend  beyond  the  52d  parallel.  At 
65°  the  snow  covers  the  ground  in  winter  to  the  depth  of 
only  two  feet,  but  small  lakes  continue  frozen  for  eight 
months.  The  sea  is  open  only  for  a  few  weeks,  fogs  darken 
the  surface,  and  the  thermometer  in  February  descended  in 
one  instance  to  minus  58s,  or  90°  below  the  freezing  point 
At  Melville  Island,  under  the  75th  parallel,  such  is  the 
frightful  rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
year  falls  1°  or  2°  below  tho  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  America,  that  beyond  the 
parallel  of  50°  or  52s,  it  sec  ma  to  become  suddenly  severe 
at  both  extremities.  At  the  one,  summer  disappears  from 
the  circle  of  the  seasons;  at  the  other,  winter  is  armed 
with  double  terrors. 

The  zoology  of  America  is  especially  interesting,  on 
account  of  the  contrast  which  exists  between  the  faunas  of 
the  north  and  south  portions  of  the  continent— a  contrast 
which  is  especially  exhibited  in  the  case  of  tho  Mammalia. 
The  zoological  province  which  naturalists  mark  off  as  con- 
stituted by  South  America  and  part  of  Central  America 
has  been  termed  the  neotropical  region,  and  tho  area 
which  has  the  nearest  relationship  to  this  is  the  Indian 
region.  As  regards  South  America,  the  Andes  have 
the  highest  value  as  zoological  boundaries ;  next  to  them 
in  importance  are  the  rivers,  and  then  the  confines  of 
the  forest  region.  The  Quadrumana  are  well  represented, 
and  are  especially  characteiictic  of  the  forest  region 
which  principally  prevails  in  the  western  half  of  the  con- 
tinent None  are  known  to  occur  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Aodra  nouth  of  Guayaquil.    The  sub-order  Platyrhina  is 


peculiar  to  South  America,  and  so  far  as  research  has  yet 
extended,  it  is  not  known  even  to  have  existed  on  any 
other  area.  On  the  other  hand,  no  catarhine  or  lcmurino 
Quadrumana  have  yet  been  found  in  South  America.  Some 
of  the  lower  forms  of  monkey  appear  to  have  some  affinity 
with  the  Lemuridse,  which  occur  in  India,  Africa,  and 
Madagascar.  There  are  two  families,  viz.,  the  Cebidn  and 
Hapalidse,  all  the  members  of  which  are  strictly  arboreal 
in  are  the  most  highly 

developed  tree-climbers  known,  and  in  many  cases  they  rarely 
if  ever  descend  to  the  ground ;  and  since  the  monkeys  of 
South  America  have  never  been  seen  to  swim,  it  might  bo 
expected  that  the  broad  streams  of  the  continent  effectually 
limit  the  distribution  of  certain  monkeys.  The  largest 
species  is  Lagotkrix  Humboldtii,  so  that  as  a  whole  the 
American  monkeys  are  smaller  than  those  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
As  they  are  the  most  powerful  of  arboreal  Mammalia, 
they  rule  the  forests,  and  tnh>  may  in  part  account  for  the 
scarcity  of  squirrels  in  this  region.  The  Cebids»  have  a  wide 
range,  extending  from  the  south  of  Mexico  to  the  Uruguay. 
They  include  the  highest  forms  of  American  monkey,  and 
its  most  specialised  representatives  aro  those  which  have  the 
best  adaptation  for  life  in  trees,  as  may  be  exemplified  by 
Atoles,  with  its  long  limbs  and  prchensilo  tail.  This  latter 
organ  serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  fifth  hand;  the  under 
surface  is  bare  and  provided  with  tactile  papillae,  so  that  a 
monkey  not  only  holds  by,  but  also  feels  with  it  It  is  as 
mobile  and  flexible,  and  in  its  way  as  useful  to  this  genus 
of  monkey  as  is  the  trunk  to  tho  elephant  The  genus 
includes  numerous  species,  the  estimate  of  different  natural- 
ists varying  from  8  to  40,  but  about  10  species  havo  been 
well  established.  Most  of  them  occur  in  Brazil  and  the 
Guianas  ;  but  each  species  generally  has  circumscribed 
limits.  Thus  A.  partisan  occurs  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  continent,  between  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Amazon. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Amazon  its  place  is  taken  by 
another  species,  A.  marginatut.  A.  BartUttii  occurs  on 
the  Upper  Amazon.  Brachyteles  is  represented  by  a  single 
species  in  South-Eaat  Brazil.  Several  species  of  Lagothnx 
have  been  described,  although  perhaps  all  are  but  varie- 
ties of  but  one  species.  L.  Humboldtii  is  confined  to 
the  Upper  Amazon,  west  of  tho  Rio  Negro,  and  in  some  of 
the  contiguous  valleys  of  the  Orinoco  basin.  Mycctes  has 
six  species,  ranging  from  Guatemala  to  South  Brazil.  M. 
stnieultu  occurs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lower  Amazon ; 
M.  caraya  on  the  Upper  Amazon  ;  and  M.  behebuth  is  the 
species  which  occurs  near  Para,  and  south  of  the  Lower 
Amazon.  All  the  above  genera  have  prehensile  tails,  with 
bare  under  surfaces.  Nyctipithecus,withthreeorfourspecies, 
occurs  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  Rio  Negro,  Amazon, 
and  Orinoco  basins.  Callithrix  ranges  over  the  same 
ground,  but  also  extends  into  Soutb-East  Brazil  Curysothrix 
occurs  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  region.  Tho 
genus  Pithecia  (including  Brachyurus)  is  represented  by 
about  12  species  in  the  Amazon  basin.  P.  irroraia  is 
confined  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Upper  Amazon ;  another 
species  only  occurs  on  the  north  side  to  tho  west  of  the  Rio 
Negro.  P.  tatana*  is  the  species  east  of  tho  Rio  Negro,  and 
there  is  a  species  limited  to  the  south  side  of  the  Upper 
Amazon.  The  family  Hapalid®,  or  marmosets,  has  about 
30  species,  belonging  to  tho  genera  Ha  pal  o  and  Midas, 
which  range  throughout  the  forests  of  South  America. 
One  species,  II.  mdipus,  occurs  in  Costa  Rica,  but  this  is  the 
northernmost  limit  of  the  family.  It  seems  that  the 
distribution  of  the  monkeys  is  restricted  to  tho  areas  clad 
with  continuous  forests,  so  that  the  absence  of  monkeys  in 
the  Pampean,  Andisian,  and  Peruvian  sub-regions  is  mainly 
duo  to  the  absence  of  continuous  forests.  It  is  also  notice- 
able that  tho  sub-orders,  families,  and  genera  extend  over  the 
greater  portion  of  tho  Brazilian  sub-region ;  whereas  ki 
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many  instances  this  sub-region  is  parcelled  out  into  district* 
by  the  larger  streams,  which  are  characterised  by  distinct 
species.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  eontinuousness  of 
the  forest  area  has  lasted  throughout  the  duration  of  those 
species,  bat  not  so  long  as  the  genera  have  existed ;  and 
that  those  species  which  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  Amazon, 
Bio  Negro,  and  other  largo  rivers,  originated  at  an  earlier 
period  than  those  restricted  to  one  side.  The  want  of 
means  of  communication  with  North  America  would  account 
for  the  absence  of  monkeys  in  that  region.  Our  space 
will  not  allow  of  our  dwelling  so  fully  on  the  other  orders, 
but  we  may  notice  that  the  arboreal  habit  is  strongly 
marked  in  many,  and  that  the  atr-;tly  arboreal  groups  are 
frequently  represented  in  river-bounded  areas  by  distinct 
species.  It  often  happens  that  generr  both  of  vertebrates 
and  invertebrates,  which  are  elsewhere  terrestrial,  are 
represented  in  the  Amazonian  forests  by  arboreal  species. 

TheCarnivoradonot  present  to  marked  a  feature  as  regards 
distribution  as  the  monkeys.  The  families  Felidzo,  Canidss, 
Mustelidas,  and  Ursids  are  represented ;  but  the  Hyacnidas 
and  Viverrida  are  absent,  unless  Bassaris  of  Mexico  be 
referred  to  the  latter  family.  The  Felidie  comprise  two 
groups,  one  formed  of  species  which  are  uniformly  coloured, 
the  other  of  those  which  are  striped  or  spotted.  Ftlit  crura, 
the  jaguar,  is  the  largest  feline  animal  of  this  region, 
and  ranges  from  La  Plata  to  Louisiana,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes.  The  puma  or  F.  ooncolor  is  known 
everywhere  from  Patagonia  to  as  far  as  50°  or  60*  N.,  a 
range  from  north  to  south  of  about  110*,  which  is  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  mammal  F.  payerot  occurs 
on  all  the  pampas  of  the  southern  portion  of  South  America. 
F.  tnitu  and  F.  macrura  belong  to  South-Eaat  Brazil ;  F. 
tigrina  and  ulidogastcr  to  the  Amazon  basin ;  while  F. 
pardaJu,  r.  eyra,  and  F.  yapowmundi  range  from  Brazil 
to  Texas.  The  Canidra  family  is  represented  by  the  genera 
Icticyon  and  Canis.  The  former  comprises  but  one  species, 
which  is  confined  to  Brazil,  viz.,  I.  venaticus,  which  is  an 
aberrant  form  between  dogs  and  badgers.  The  dogs  com- 
prise C.  jvbatut,  C.  eancrivorvs,  C.  vetuius,  C.  fulncaudtu, 
C.  atara,  C.  magtllaniau,  and  one  or  two  other  species. 
The  MustelidiB  are  not  abundant,  there  being  only  a  few 
species  of  each  of  the  sub-families  MutUliiux,  LtUruux,  and 
Ardour ;  and  among  others  Muttela  Jrenata ;  two  species  of 
Galictii,  a  genus  only  found  in  this  region;  Lutra  ehiUnti* 
and  bratilieiuis;  and  several  species  of  Mephitis  belonging 
to  the  sub-genus  Thiosmus.  Of  Ursid»  there  occur  Urttu 
ornatut  in  Peru,  and  perhaps  Urtu*  frugtiegui ;  Frocyon 
cancrivorvt,  ITatua,  and  CercolepU*.  The  last  two  genera 
are  characteristic  of  South  America.  In  this  order  the 
species,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  range  into  North 
America,  are  restricted  to  this  area  ;  but  only  four  of  the 
eleven  genera  are  peculiar,  the  others  ranging  not  only  into 
North  America,  but  also  into  the  Old  World.  The  latter 
genera  do  not  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  fauna,  and 
the  species  have  probably  migrated  from  North  America  in 
comparatively  recent  times  from  a  geological  point  of  view. 

In  the  order  Artiodactyla  the  sub-order  Ruminant ia  is 
represented  by  a  few  species  only  of  Cervus,  belonging  to 
the  neotropical  sub-genera  Furcif  er,  Coassus,  and  Blaatocenis, 
and  even  these  only  occur  sparingly  in  the  open  tracts. 
There  is  nothing  to  represent  the  enormous  herds  of 
Antelopes  and  Bovidsa,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  North 
America  and  portions  of  the  Old  World.  Auchenia,  how- 
ever,  U  a  characteristic  genus  frequenting  the  Andes,  and 
ia  interesting  on  account  of  its  being  the  only  genus  of 
Ruminants  which  is  confined  to  South  America.  It  is 
isolated  and  for  distant  from  the  other  members  of  the 
family  Camelidas,  which  are  now  special  to  Asia ;  but,  as 
we  shall  presently  find,  the  gap  in  distribution  and  structure 
ia  supplied  by  the  extinct  species  of  North  America.  The 


characteristic  genus  Dicotylea  is  the  sole  representative  ia 
South  America  of  the  sub-order  Omni  vara  and  of  the  family 


Sulcue,  a  family  which  is  restricted  (naturally)  to  th« 
Neotropical,  ./Ethiopian,  and  Indian  regions.  Another 
remarkable  genus  is  Tapirus,  which  represents  in  this  region 
the  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  of  the  Old  World.  Until 
recently,  the  tapirs  of  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  Archipelago 
war*  considered  to  belong  to  the  same  genua,  but  Dr  Gray 
has  proposed  that  the  latter  be  ranked  in  a  distinct  genua, 
Rhinochcerus.  There  are  several  species  of  South  America* 
tapirs,  viz.,  T.  americantu,  T.  villotut,  T.  Lavrillardii,  T. 
Jtovlinii,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  not  determined. 
An  allied  form  exist*  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  namely 
EUumognatkiu  Bairdii,  which  is  considered  as  the  type  of 
a  distinct  sub-family.  There  are  no  true  Proboscideans  ia 
this  region.  The  order  Sirenia  is  represented  by  the  genus 
Manatus,  of  which  three  or  four  species  occur  in  the  Amazon 
and  other  large  riven.  This  genus  is  remarkable  for  its 
distribution,  since  species  belonging  to  it  frequent  the  fresh- 
water streams  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.  Several 
specie*  of  dolphins  and  porpoises  occur  in  the  larger  rivers; 
some  of  them  range  up  almost  to  their  sources,  and  an 
strictly  river  species,  being  unknown  in  the  adjoining  aeaa 
The  presence  of  these  cetaceans,  together  with  the  distance 
of  the  shore*  (several  miles)  and  the  high  waves,  import  to 
some  portions  of  these  riven  a  more  or  less  oceanic  aspect 
The  order  Bruta  is  abundantly  represented  in  this  region,  of 
the  fauna  of  which  it  constitutes  the  most  marked  peculiarity. 
Manupialism  is  not  a  prominent  feature  in  this  region,  but 
its  presence  is  important,  because  it  now  occurs  nowhere  elst 
out  of  the  Australian  region.  It  should  be  observed  that  th* 
connection  is  stronger  with  the  extinct  marsupial  fauna  cf 
Pabsarctic  regions  than  with  the  living  one  of  Australia. 

The  fossil  and  living  mammalia  of  this  region  seem  to 
indicate  that  at  present  our  knowledge  of  the  extinct  faunai 
is  very  fragmentary.  This  is  shown  in  various  waya 
None  of  the  remains  can  be  definitely  assigned  to  an  older 
period  than  the  Post-Pliocene.  The  region  was.  essentially 
the  same  as  at  present,  zoologically,  the  same  cnaracterutie 
groups  of  platyrhine  apes,  rodents,  cats,  dogs,  edentates,  and 
opossums  being  represented;  while  the  ca  tar  bine  apes, 
inacctivora,  oxen,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  group*  were  ex- 
cluded, or  at  any  ret*  are  not  known  to  have  existed  in  it, 
to  that  it*  isolation  from  the  other  zoological  regions  must 
have  commenced  before  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  The  extra- 
ordinary development  of  large  forms  allied  to  the  sloths  and 
ant-eaters ;  the  restriction  of  the  Toxodontia  amongst  th* 
Poet-Pliocene  mammals,  and  of  the  subungulated  Rodents 
among  the  living  mammals  to  this  region, — these  and  other 
facta  would  lead  the  paleontologist  to  believe  that  the  ares 
must  have  been  inhabited  by  mammals  during  the  periods 
which  preceded  the  Poet-Pliocene,  as  far  back,  perhaps,  as 
the  Miocene  or  Eocene.  The  Toxodontia  include  the  forma 
of  Pachyderms  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Rodents,  while  the 
subungulated  Rodents  are  those  of  the  order  which  approach 
nearest  to  the  Pachyderms.  As  both  these  groups  occur 
here,  and  here  only,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find 
genera  partaking  of  the  general  features  of  both  orders  ia 
beds  of  an  earlier  geological  age  in  South  America.  Tb* 
principal  genera  and  species  found  fossil  in  this  region  art 
the  following.   In  the  Argentine  i 

MarrauchenU  paUcbonice. 
Ulyptodon  spinicaudua, 

ckvipea. 

tuberculatna 

pumilio. 

elavicaadatoa 

clavatua. 

aaper. 

eloDgatuti. 
Morhairodos  neogacus. 


Fell*  longifrona. 
Canis  protalopex. 

avua, 
Hcphitis  primitva. 
Una*  bonareniis. 
alyopotamu*  boajereosts. 

antiquus. 
Ctenomyt  bonaurnaj*. 
Lagoatomoa  auguaud 
I  Cavia  bnrtiph'cata. 
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ilylodsa  giganteua, 
gracilis, 
robustua. 
darwinli. 

i  leptocephalom. 
curie  ri. 
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Megalonyx  meridionalls. 

jeftersoai. 
Eqnus  cttmdeu 

derillei. 
Toxodon  bunneiiteri 

oweaiL 
Mastodon  humboldtii. 


Some  of  these  also  occur  in  Brazil,  whew  species  have 
also  been  found  belonging  to  the  genera  Callithrix,  Cebus, 
Protopithecus,  Chlamydotherium,  Ccclogenys,  Colodon, 
Dasypus,  Bquus  neoganu,  Equtu  principalis,  Euryidon, 
Heterodon,  Hoplophorus,  Myrmecophaga,  Nesedon,  Pachy- 
therium,  and  Xenurua.  Remains  of  many  of  these  genera 
hare  also  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Negro  in 
Uruguay,  and  those  of  some,  such  as  Mastodon,  Equua, 
Auchenia,  <kc,  in  Ecuador.  As  space  forbids  our  dwelling 
npon  the  points  of  interest  which  these  fossil  forms  present, 
we  pass  on  to  the  lists  of  the  extinct  faunas  of  North 
America. 

The  oldest  species  yet  found  in  North  America  belongs 
to  Dromatherium,  and  was  found  in  the  Triassio  beds  of 
Virginia.  Then  nothing  is  known  until  we  come  to  the 
Tertiary  deposits  which  were  formed  in  lakes  along  the  base 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  neighbouring 
ranges,  and  in  the  marine  beds  which  lie  nearer  the  pre- 
sent sea  margin.  The  following  lists  are  given  by  Dr 
Leidy,1  who  considers  the  oldest  beds  in  Nebraska,  which 
rest  on  the  Cretaceous  series,  as  of  Miocene  age.  They 
contain  Titanotherium  prouti,  Lophiodons,  and  several  other 
forms  which  would  induce  us  to  regard  them  as  Eocene. 
However,  we  follow  his  lists.    The  Miocene 

Arttodsctyl*. 

ingens. 


Amphicyon  \ 

gracilis. 
Hyxnodontidie, 
Hyaaodon  horridua. 


crucians. 

Nkfa* 
Drcpanodoa  (Machairodus) 
prima  tus. 
(Machairodas) 


Dinictis  felioa. 
C.irainantia. 
Orcodontidw. 
Oreodoa  calbertaoni. 
gracilis, 
major, 
affiuia. 
hybridns. 
'  bullatua. 
Msrycoehosros  proprios 
LepUacheais  major. 

decora, 
nitida. 


Poebrothorinm  wilsonL 
Frotomeryz  hailL 


Artiodactyla. 


Perch  aerus  probu*. 
Lcptochosrus  «  pec ta  bills. 
N.mohyus  percinus. 
Anthracothendje. 

Hyopotamas  amcri emus. 
Anoplotheridae. 
Titanotlierium  prouti. 
PerisaodactyU. 
Ilhinocerotidn, 
Rhinoceros. 
Hyrocodoa. 
Tamridse, 
Lophiodoo. 
SolidunguU. 
Anchithcriidia. 
Anchitherium. 
Anchippus. 
Hypohippua. 
Fsrahippoa. 
Anchippodua, 
Rodentin. 


lagus  haydeaL 


Maridas. 

Eumys  elcgana. 
InwctiTora. 
Erinacidas. 
Leptictu  haydenL 
Ictopa  dakotenaU. 


Since  this  list  was  published  numerous  genera  and  species 
have  been  discovered  in  Wyoming  and  other  districts  in  the 
far  west  from  what  appear  to  be  the  older  or  Eocene  group 
of  beds.  Amongst  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  large 
Dinoceras  mirabilit,  an  animal  which  had  three  pairs  of 
horns,  and  which  was  intermediate  in  character  between 
the  Proboscideans  and  the  Perissodactylcs.  The  re  are  also 
Acad.  .VaX.  Sci.  Philadelphia.  <roL  wti  1S«». 


several  generalised  forms  in  the  foregoing  lists,  which  present 
a  fauna  with  numerous  remarkable  features,  which  we  can 
only  briefly  allude  ta  It  is  quite  distinct  in  character 
from  the  present  South  American  fauna,  and  yet,  like  it,  it 
has  a  strong  Asiatic  fades  ;  at  the  same  time  It  resembles 
in  many  points  the  older  Tertiary  fauna  of  Europe.  The 
occurrence  of  rhinoceroses,  camels,  and  musk-deer,  Is  notice- 
able ;  but  its  great  feature  is  the  abundance  of  orcodovits 
(which  family  is  not  known  elsewhere)  and  of  equine  form* 
The  Pliocene  fauna  consists  of  the  following  genera  and 
species : — 


Carnivore. 
Canldas. 
Caais  aaevus. 

temerarioa. 
vafer. 


Felidav 

Pseadaduras  intrepidas. 

ASlarodon  ferox. 
Ursidav 

Leptarctus  primus. 
Raminaatia, 
Oreodontidsv. 

Merychyus  cleans. 


caainus. 


Ruminantia. 
AntUopldr, 
Cosory  r"  furcutas. 
ArtiodactyU. 
guide. 
Dicotylc*. 
Perissodactyla. 
Rhinocerotidaj 
Rhinoceros. 
Proboscidean 
Mastodon. 
Elephas. 
Solidungula. 
Eon  id*, 
llijrparioa, 
Protohippas. 
Merychippas. 


Castor. 
Hystricida. 
liystrix. 


The 


Caais. 
Felidss. 

Felia. 
U  raids*. 
Procyon  lotor. 

priscus. 
Unas  americanus 
amplidena. 
Arctodoa  pristiaus. 
Huatelidc 
Galera  rnacrodon. 
Rnmiaantia. 
Camelidn. 

ClTVl.l.T. 

Cervas  virginlanaa. 
canadensis, 
taraadaa. 
americanus. 

Capridas. 
Ovla  mammiUaria. 
Ovibosi 


Perissodactyla. 
Proboscidcas. 
Mastodon, 
Elephas. 
Soliduagula. 
Equities. 
Hipparion ' 
Equus  msjor. 

fratemua. 

pocificus. 

eonversidens. 

tan. 

fossilis, 

Rodentia. 
Leporidss, 

Lepus  aylTatloa, 
Sciundie. 

Arctomyg  monax, 

8cinrns. 
Castoridsr. 

Castor  caaadenala. 


Caridas. 


priscus. 
ArtiodactyU. 
Said*. 
Dicotyles  I 
PUtygonus  < 
Perissodactyla. 
Tapiridav 

Tapiras  americanna. 
haysii. 

Here  it  is  observable  that,  while  this  fauna  has  a  general 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  preceding  period,  most  of  the 
genera  are  distinct.  Several  existing  genera  make  their 
appearance,  as  aUo  a  number  of  forms  which  appear  to  have 
migrated  from  South  America,  and  after  a  temporary  astab- 


Muridsj. 

Ncotoma  magkter. 
Marsupialis. 

Dtdclphys  Virginians. 
Edentata. 

Megatherium  rairabda. 
Megalonyx  jeflersoni. 

dissimilia. 
Talidua, 
Megalocinua  rodens. 
Erentodon  priscus. 
Mylodon  harlani. 
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lishment  to  have  disappeared  One  remarkable  feature 
is  the  abundance  of  horses,  which  is  such  that  North 
America  may  bo  regarded  as  the  land  of  horses  during  tho 
Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  period. 

The  existing  mammals  of  North  America  must  now  be 
considered.  We  can  only  refer  to  a  few  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous species  here.  South  America  has  numerous 
families  peculiar  to  itself,  but  North- America  has  none 
which  are  not  also  represented  in  South  America.  There 
are  numerous  representatives  of  the  Canida  or  dog  family, 
rach  as  the  prairie.  Mexican,  and  mancd  wolves,  and 
several  foxes,  of  which  the  Arctic,  common  American,  cross, 
and  silver  foxes  are  of  high  commercial  valuo  on  account 
of  their  furs.  Amongst  the  cats  are  three  or  four  species 
of  lynx,  which  afford  valuable  furs.  The  beaver,  though 
abundant  in  some  places,  is,  like  the  bison,  fast  diminish- 
ing before  the  encroaching  steps  of  the  colonists.  The 
grizzly,  the  black,  and  the  polar  bears  are  common  in  the 
more  mountainous  and  colder  regions  of  the  continent,  and 
are  much  hunted  by  the  fur  traders.  Racoons  and  Vir- 
ginian opossums  are  prevalent  in  the  south  portion  of  tho 
United  States.  Tho  Rocky  Mountain  goat  reigns  supreme 
amidst  the  rocks  in  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  range;  while  the  rein-deer,  the  elk,  and  the 
wapiti  give  a  character  to  the  mammalian  fauna  of  the  more 
level  district*.  Further  dotails  respecting  the  mammals  of 
North  America  will  be  found  under  the  names  of  the 
aeparate  countries;  and  those  who  wish  for  still  fuller 
information  may  consult  the  works  of  Lord,  Small,  Muller, 
Harlan,  and  Allen  on  the*  mammals  of  various  regions,  The 
Quadruptdt  of  North  America  by  Audubon  and  Bachman, 
the  articles  by  Gilpin  in  the  publications  of  tho  Institute 
of  Natural  Science  at  Halifax,  Adams'  Field  and  Forett 
Ramble*,  The  North-West  Postage,  by  Viscount  Milton  and 
Dr  Cheadle,  Morgan's  work  on  tho  Beaver,  and  the  nume- 
rous reports  issued  by  exploration  expeditions. 

Tho  birds  of  America  are  very  numerous  in  almost  every 
great  family.  The  researches  of  Wilson,  Charles  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  Audubon,  Richardson,  Dckay,  Blakiston,  Cassin, 
Gundlach,  Lord  Lawrence,  Sclater,  Salvia,  and  Baird,  have 
beautifully  illustrated  the  ornithology  of  North  America ; 
while  those  of  Azara,  Humboldt,  Swainson,  Waterton, 
Edmonstone,  Darwin,  Landbeck,  Philippi,  Cassin,  dec,  have 
thrown  great  light  on  that  of  South  America.  The  North 
American  species  of  birds  already  described  amount  to 
nearly  700 ;  the  species  of  South  America  are  over  2300  ; 
so  that  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  ornithology  of  America 
to  include  upwards  Of  3000  species.  The  fossil  remains 
deserve  particular  notice.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
footprints  on  the  older  secondary  rocks  of  North  America 
are  those  of  birds.  A  large, number  of  remarkable  genera 
found  in  the  Cretaceous  rock*  have  recently  been  described 
by  Professor  Marsh  and  others. 

The  serpents  of  America  are  very  numerous,  and  in- 
clude'amongst  others,  the  following  genera : — Tortrix, 
Calamaria,  CoroneQa,  ienodon,  Hetcrodon,  Lycodon, 
Coluber,  Hcrpctmlryas,Psammopbis,  Dchdropbis,  Dryophis, 
Dipsaa,  Tropidonotus,  Hoinalopsia,  Boo,  Elape,  Trigono- 
cephaly, Cro  talus.  mi*  i 

Of  these  tho  genera  Hctorodon  and  CrotalnWoV  rattle* 
snake  are  cutirely  peculiar  to  America,  and  ^io  latter  are 
by  far'  tho  most  deadly  of  serpents,  ,  The  reptdia  of  North 
America  have  boon  well  dc  teribed  by  Dckay  and  Hob 
brooko.  - 

The  North  American  saurians  belong  to  the  genera 
tCrocodile,  Alligator,  Anolis,  Skink,  Agtim.i,  Tropidolcpis, 
Ophisaurus,  Leptophia,    Of  tho  Kanittaj  there  ftro?  Runs, 
'Buio,  and  Uyla. 

1    Tho  North  American  and  Asiatic  regions  form  a  zoological 

kingdom,  according  to  Dr  Stratwh.  which  is  characterised 

-:<_•  *  "  —  uaa,»   ;  •••/.  SStKt'l  crjev.  l-jihr^iia 


by  tho  prevalence  of  Emydca  and  by  the  presence  of 
Trionychidea  In  the  North  American  region  there  are  44 
species  distributed  over  four  sub-regions — via,,  the  north- 
west part,  which  lies  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the 
north-east  part,  which  lies  east  of  them;  the  south-east  part 
and  the  south-west  part,  which  embraces  Central  a—M 
South  America  and  Australia  together  form  another  king- 
dom, characterised  by  the  prevalence  of  Chelydea,  and  the 
total  absence  of  Trionychidea  There  are  about  35  species 
in  the  South  American  region. 

The  multitude  of  fishes  in  South  America  is  extraordinary, 
and  still  more  so  is  the  marvellous  variety  of  form  which 
they  exhibit.  A  large  number  of  species  have  very  i 
scribed  ranges,  so  that  not  only  docs  each  river  " 
a  distinct  fauna,  but  a  number  of  distinct 
different  portions  of  the  same  river,  as  is  well  exemplified 
in  tho  Amazons,  Tocantins,  Rio  Negro,  and  other  rivers, 
where  most  of  the  fishes  at  stations  a  few  hundred  miles 
apart  are  for  the  most  part  specifically  distinct  Professor 
Agassiz,  in  his  scientific  journey  through  Brazil,  collected 
about  2000  species  from  the  Amazon  basin  only.  In 
fishes,  as  in  other  classes,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  faunas  of  North  and  South  America,  and  in 
this  class  also  North  Amorica  has  much  in  common  with 
Europe  and  North  Asia  The  sturgeons  abound  in  North 
America,  but  are  absent  in  South  America,  where  the  corre- 
sponding group  is  theQoniodonts;  theSiluroids  are  abundant 
in  both  portions  of  the  continent ;  the  perches  are  numerous 
throughout  North  America,  but  none  occur  in  South  America, 
where,  however,  they  are  represented  by  the  Chromida 
The  Cyprinoids  are  abundant  in  North  America,  but  absent 
in  South  America,  where  we  have  the  allied  group  of 
Cyprinodonta  The  Characines  of  South  Amorica  represent 
the  Salmonida  of  North  America,  each  group  being  confined 
to  its  own  portion  of  the  continent  There  are  several 
other  small  families  present  in  South  America,  such  as  tho 
Erythrinoids,  Gymnotines,  and  others. 

In  the  meagre  outline  of  American  vegetation  which  it 
is  possible  to  attempt  here,  we  shall  more  or  lest  strictly 
adhere  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  Schouw,  via,  that 
in  constituting  a  botanical  region,  at  least  one-half  of  the 
species  and  one-fourth  of  the  genera  should  be  peculiar 
to  it  We  shall  therefore  divide  the  horizontal  range  of 
the  vast  continent  into  zones,  commencing  frith  the  Arctic, 
and  proceeding  towards  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

In  the  Aretit  Region  or  Region  of  Saxifragaeetx,  as  near 
to  the  Pole  as  man  has  yet  penetrated,  is  found  tho  red 
snow  plant  (Protococcu*  ii'm/u),  penetrating  the  *now 
itself,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  12  feet,  and  covering 
for  miles  with  its  crimson  tints  the  cliffs  and  icc-floea  of 
the  Polar  Sea.  Greenland  is  botanically  distinguishable 
from  Arctic  America  proper,  inasmuch  as  it 
heath  (Calluna  vulgaris),  which,  it  is  somewhat 
able,  is  nowhere  to  bo  found  on  the  continent 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  sub-arctic  lichens  is  that 
known  as  Tripe  de  Roche,  which  has  often  preserved  the 
lives  of  famished  "  trappers,"  who,  but  for  ha  i 
must  bnvo  perished  of  hunger.  The  Saxifrage*  which 
tinguiah  this  region  vary  in  species,  and  sometime*  in 
genera,  from  those  of  Europe,  but,  generally  speaking, 
there  is  a  .strong-  resemblance,  which  amounts  almost  to 
identity,  as  the  Arctic  shores  are  approached. 

Emerging  from  the  region  of ;  Jjjwfragaota,  we  fb-d 
nui-bohvs  in  that  of  the  Alters  and  S-x'iJagot,  oxtendh^  to 
the  parallel  of  '36*'  NV"  91tis  region  not  only  produce* 
marry  species  ,of  aster  and  sohdago,  but  also  a  great  Variely 
bf  oaks  and  firs,, anti  'numerous  species  of  V-cdftmm, 
Among  the  oaks1  of  Canada  ana*  the  United  States  are,  the 
Hme  oak  (QueTWvif*n*%i&i»  laurel  pak  (Quercta  lauii/bSa\ 
the  black  oak  «2*rtu$  *Wk*  tba  wttta  or  Iro^oaF 
.fit  •;    ut  Jo>  .stiqbUI.rfl  .'"C  1 
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(Querciu  alba  and  Querent  oltutiloba),  and  the  scarlet  oak 
(Querns  coccinea).  None  of  these,  in  regard  to  the  quality 
of  their  timber,  can  stand  comparison  with  the  British  oak, 


timber,  can  stand 
though  some  of  them  are  very  valuable. 

The  western  or  Calif omian  and  Oregon  districts  of  this 
region  are  in  many  respects  distinct  in  character.  PoU- 
moniacea  abound ;  also  Etcfucholtria  californica,  species  of 
Tlatyslemon,  Nemophita,  Gilia,  CoUintia,  Clarkia,  Bar- 
tonia,  and  Eutocha.  Conifers  also  exist  in  abundance,  some 
of  them  possessing  great  botanical  interest,  such  as  Abie* 
Uouglatii,  Pattoniana,  nobilit,  amabilit,  grandit,  latiocarpa, 
Pinut  Lambert  iana,  Sabiniana,  intignit,  Jefreyi,  pon- 
derata,  monticoln,  californica,  Fremontuxna,  C oulten, Jlexilit, 
Thuja  gigantea,  Setquoia  gigantea,  Juniperui  deal  bat  a  and 
oeeidentali*,  and  C cutanea  chrytophylla.  Pinut  ponderota 
predominates  in  the  forests  of  Upper  Oregon,  and  along 

and  alba.  Vivid  colounTmark  the  'basaltic  region  of 
Upper  Oregon.  Rhododendron  macrophyllum  is  found  in 
Vancouver  Island.  Barley,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  buckwheat, 
and  maize,  along  with  the  common  fruit-trees  and  culinary 
vegetables  of  the  temperate  regions,  are  cultivated. 

The  region  of  Magnolia*  lies  between  parallels  30°  and 
36*,  embracing  the  southern  portion  of  North  America. 
Nearly  seventy  species  are  known  to  exist  Cycadaceat, 
Anonaeea,  Sapindaeexx,  Zingiberacea,  Melattomacea;,  Cac- 
taeece,  and  numerous  other  tropical  forms,  show  themselves. 

The  forest  trees  display  either  broad  shining  foliage  like 
the  Liriodendron  and  AVtculut,  or  pinnated  leaves  like  the 
Acacia  and  Robinia.  They  ore,  moreover,  decked  with 
magnificent  blossoms.  Rice,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton  are 
the  special  objects  of  culture  in  this  region. 

The  region  of  Cactute*  and  Peppert  includes  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  and  South  America  to  the  Amazon  (to  an 
elevation  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level),  as  also  Guiana, 
certain  parts  of  Peru,  and  New  Granada.  The  leaves  of  the 
plants  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  are  covered  with  hair  and 
tomentum,  while  greenish  and  yellow  flowers  predomi- 
nate. The  included  portion  of  South  America  produces 
Mauritia  jfexuota,  tho  Murichi  or  Ita  Palm,  and  Victoria 
regia.  The  vegetable-ivory  palm  (Phytelephat  maerocarpa) 
is  a  native  of  Columbia  and  Peru.  Tama,  plantains, 
chocolate,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa-nut,  Ac.,  are  cultivated  in 
this  region. 

The  Mexican  highlands,  rising  over  5500  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  produce  Pinut  rtligiota,  Pinut  apulcentit,  Pinut 
Hartxcegii,  Pinut  Montezuma,  and  Taxodium  dittichum. 
European  grains  ore  cultivated  with  success. 

The  region  of  modicinal  bark  trees  (Cinchonas)  em- 
braces the  Cordilleras  between  parallels  F  N.  and  20°  8., 
where  the  elevation  ranges  between  5000  and  9600  feet 
In  the  lower  parts  of  this  region  coffee,  maize,  and  potato 
ore  cultivated. 

Tho  region  of  Calceolaria*  and  Etcalloniat  is,  generally 
speaking,  coextensive  with  the  preceding,  but  at  an  ele- 


preceding, 

greater  than  9600. 
The  West  Indian  region  is  marked  by  the  prevalence  of 
ferns  and  orchids,  and  has  a  vegetation  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  Mexico  and  the  north  of  South  America. 

We  next  come  to  the  region  of  Palm*  and  Mdattomat, 
which  lies  to  tho  east  of  the  Andes,  between  the  Equator 
and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Here  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetable  life  is  almost  startling  to  European  eyes.  The 
forest  trees  of  Brazil  tower  to  an  almost  incredible  height, 
while  the  very  underwood  is  composed  of  Palms,  MeLaato- 
maceae,  Myrtaccm,  Crotons,  and  Tree  Ferns.  In  the  tree- 
less belts  are  found  Heli  :onias,  Doratenias,  and  toll  grasses. 
Immense  ComposiUe,  Vernonias,  arboiescent  Solan  urns, 
and  species  of  Fuchsia,  Solan dra,  Lasiandra,  Laurus,  Ficus, 
and  Cassia  abound.  The  trees  are  covered,  stem  and  branch. 


with  Ferns,  Arocess,  Tillandrias,  Orchids,  Cactuses,  Pepero- 
mias,  Gesneras,  and  innumerable  other  epiphytic  planta. 

The  region  of  arborescent  Compotita,  extending  from 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  to  lat  40°  S.,  embraces  Southern 
Brazil,  La  Plata,  and  Chill  The  distinctive  features  of  the 
Upper  Cordilleras  reappear  here;  Calceolarias  and  Escat 
lonias  abound.  Thuja  tetragona,  Podocarput  chiliana,  Thuja 
chilentit,  and  Chili  pine  (Araucaria  imbricata),  are  native  to 
this  region,  the  last-named  being  a  hardy  conifer,  extend 
ing  along  the  Chilian  Andes  from  37°  to  40°  S.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  found  Araucaria  brari- 
liana.  Wheat,  vine,  peach,  and  many  European  planta 
ore  cultivated  to  great  perfection  in  this  region. 

The  Antarctic  region  comprehends  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
haens,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  Many 
European,  and  more  especially  British,  genera  appear  in 
this  region,  and  species  of  Saxifrazo.  Gentiana  Arbutus 
Primula,  and  other  Arctic  and  North  Temperate  forms  are 
common.  In  Fuegia  the  evergreen  beech  (Fagut  Fortteri), 
the  deciduous  beech  (Fagut  antartica),  and  Drymit  -Win- 
teri,  correspond  to  the  birch,  oak,  and  mountain  ash  of 
Scotland.  Tho  Fuchsia  is  a  native  of  Fuegia.  Among 
shrubs  may  be  mentioned  Chiliotrieum  ametloidet,  Veronica 
elliptica  and  decuuata,  Empetrum  rub  rum,  and  Pernetiya 
empetri/olia ;  among  ferns,  Zomaria  alpina  and  Mage  I- 
lanica;  and  among  lichens,  Utnea  tnclaxanlha. 

Northern  America,  though  its  vast  forests  have  now 
been  exposed  for  centuries  to  the  axe  of  civilised  man,  is 
still  one  of  the  best  wooded  regions  of  the  world.  Among 
the  principal  forest- trees  are  the  pine,  oak,  ash,  hickory, 
red-beoch,  Canadian  poplar,  chestnut,  black  walnut,  maple, 
tulip-tree,  and  white  cedar. 

Central  America  produces  extensively  mahogany,  pimento, 
sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  Peruvian  balsam,  and  many  other 
valuable  woods  and  drugs. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  South  America  are 
still  covered  with  gigantic  forests,  which  must  ultimately 
disappear,  liko  many  of  those  in  the  north,  before  the 
combined  efforts  and  necessities  of  commerce  and  agri- 
culture. Tho  most  distinctive  and  valuable  forest-trees  of 
South  America  are  the  greenheart  and  the  mora.  The 
cow-tree,  which  yields  a  juice  very  liko  milk  in  its  pro- 
perties, is  also  a  remarkable  product  of  this  region. 

Maize  is  by  far  tho  most  important  farinaceous  product 
of  the  New  World.  It  was  the  only  grain  which  the 
earliest  European  settlers  found  cultivated,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  natives.  -For  nutrition  it  is  inferior  to  wheat,  but 
it  is  much  more  prolific,  and  is  suited  to  a  greater  variety 
of  soils.  Tobacco  is  also  indigenous  to  America,  whence 
ita  use  has  extended  over  the  whole  world.  Among  roots 
the  potato,  which  we  also  owe  to  America,  is  without  a 
rival.  Millet,  tapioca,  arrow-root,  cocoa,  copaiva,  cinchona, 
jalap,  sassafras,  nux -vomica,  tho  cochineal  plant,  the  agave 
or  American  aloe,  and  the  pine-apple  are  also  indigenous 
to  the  continent 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  touch  on  the  vast 
subject  of  tho  botany  and  the  indigenous  vegetablo  pro- 
ducts of  the  New  World.  For  fuller  information,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  contained  in  articles  in  tho  present  work  that 
treat  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  tho  reader 
is  referred  to  the  numerous  valuable  American  works  of 
such  authors  as  Beck,  Bigclow,  Breckenridge,  Brown, 
Carson  (Medical  Botany),  Darby,  Darlington  (Agricultural 
Botany),  Asa  Gray,  Harvey  (Alga?),  Ravencl,  Sprague, 
Strong,  Torrey,  &c  An  extended  description  of  the  forest 
trees  of  North  America  will  be  found  in  the  great  work  of 
Michaux  and  Nuttall,  The  North  American  Sylva. 

The  origin,  history,  languages,  and  condition  of  tho 
American  nations  present  ample  materials  for  speculation  ; 
but  before  touching  on  these  subjects,  tho  questioiupe&ent* 
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itself,  What  is  the  total  of  the  indigenous  population  t 
Humboldt,  in  1823,  estimated  the  number  of  Indiana  at 
8,610,000.  Bolkert  estimated  the  number  existing  in  1863 
as  follows  :— 


Mexico    4,000,000 

Peru  1.600,000 

Bolivia.  1,400,000 

Central  America.   1,000,  ooo 

Paraguay  „   700,000 

Kcuador  •■•  ,...«.  „  .*••...».  •••   600, 000 

United  Butss   600,000 


11,014,710 


It  i>  probable  that  these  numbers  have  been  diminished: 
the  latest  official  returns  for  the  United  State*,  in  1872, 
estimate  the  Indian  population  at  300,000.  (See  iHDiawa) 

The  indigenous  population  of  America  presents  man 
andor  many  aspects,  and  society  in  various  stages,  from 
tho  regular  but  limited  civilisation  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  to 
ravage  life  in  its  most  brutal  state  of  abasement  At  one 
extremity  of  the  country  we  find  the  pigmy  Esquimaux  of 
four  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  at  the  other  the  Pate- 
gonian  standing  above  six  feet  In  complexion  the  variety  is 
pvat,  and  may  be  said  to  embrace  almost  every  hue  known 
elsewhere  on  tho  face  of  the  earth,  except  the  pitchy  block 
of  the  Negro.  About  one-half  of  all  the  known  languages 
belong  to  America ;  and  if  we  consider  every  little  wander- 
ing horde  a  distinct  community,  we  have  a  greater  number 
of  nations  here  than  in  all  tho  rest  of  the  world.  Amidst 
all  this  diversity  philosophers  have  thought  they  were  able 
to  discover  cortain  general  characters,  sufficiently  marked 
to  distinguish  the  American  nations  from  those  of  tho  old 
continent  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  inquire  whether 
tho  varieties  of  form,  stature,  and  complexion,  in  tho 
human  species,  are  modifications  produced  by  external 
causes  operating  differently  on  distinct  portions  of  the 
progeny  of  one  primitive  pair,  or  whether  several  rases 
Tvcro  originally  created,  and  have  given  birth,  by  their 
mixture,  to  tho  amazing  varietios  we  witness.  We  assume 
tho  former  opinion  as  true,  because  the  probabilities  seem 
to  be  in  its  favour  ;  but  the  phenomena  present  themselves 
to  us  in  the  samo  light  in  whichever  way  they  originated. 

Physiologists  are  not  at  one  in  their  accounts  of  tho 
characteristics  of  tho  aborigines  of  the  new  world,  nor  are 
they  agreed  as  to  whether  they  should  be  considered  one 
race  or  several  Blumcnbach  places  them  all  under  ono 
class,  except  tho  Esquimaux.  Bory  St  Vincent  divides 
them  into  four  races,  or  five  if  we  includo  tho  Esqui- 
maux, under  the  following  designations: — 1.  The  f!olom- 
bian,  which  comprehends  the  tribes  formerly  inhabiting 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  Canada,  Florida,  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Mexico,  and  Central  America;  and  the  Caribs*- 
who  occupied  the  West  India  Islands  and  Guiana.  2.  Tho 
American,  embracing  tho  tribes  which  occupy  all  the  other 
parts  of  South  America  east  of  the  Andes,  except  Pata- 
gonia. 3.  Tho  Patagonia*  race,  inhabiting  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  continent  4.  The  Neptunian,  inhabiting 
tho  western  coasts  of  both  divisions  of  the  continent,  from 
California  to  Cape  Horn,  and  which  he  considers  as  essen- 
tia y  the  same  with  the  race  spread  over  the  Malay  Penin- 
sul  and  tho  Indian  Archipelago,  With  this  race  are  classed 
Iho  Mexicans  and  Peruviana  By  another  writer  tho  species 
are  reduced  to  two,  tho  Colombian  and  the  American; 
tho  former  including  all  the  North  American  tribes,  with 
the  Caribs,  tho  Mexicans,  and  Peruvians,  and  other  in- 
habitants of  tho  Cordillera;  and  the  latter  the  Brazilian 
Indians  and  Patagoniana.  Neither  of  these  systems,  when 
tested  by  facts,  is  very  satisfactory.  Dr  Prichard  thinks 
that  the  mutual  resemblance  among  the  American  nations 
tas  been  exagjwutcd  by  some  writers;  yet  it  is  certain 


that  there  is  more  of  a  common  family  character  in  their 
organisation  than  in  that  of  the  indigenous  population 
of  Asia  or  Africa.  "  The  Indians  of  New  Spain,"  aayi 
Humboldt,  "  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  ♦hose  who  as- 
habit  Canada,  Florida,  Peru,  and  Brazil  We  have  ths 
same  swarthy  and  copper  colour,  straight  snd  smooth  hair, 
small  beard,  squat  body,  long  eye,  with  the  corner  directed 
upwards  towards  the  temples,  prominent  check-bone*,  thick 
lips,  and  expression  of  gentleness  in  the  mouth,  strongly 
contrasted  with  a  gloomy  and  severe  loot  Over  a  million 
and  a  half  of  square  leagues,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  river 
8t  Lawrence  and  Bchring's  Straits,  we  are  struck  at  the 
first  glance  with  the  general  resemblance  in  the  features  of 
the  inhabitants.  We  think  we  perceive  them  ail  to  be 
descended  from  the  same  stock,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
digious diversity  of  their  languages.  In  the  portrait  drawl 
by  Volney  of  the  Canadian  Indians,  we  recognise  the  tribes 
scattered  over  the  savannahs  of  the  A  pure  and  the  Carooj. 
The  same  style  of  features  exists  in  both  Americas.' 

On  the  authority  of  Dr  Morton,  the  most  natural  division 
of  the  Americans  is  into  two  families,  the  Toltecan  and 
the  American ;  the  former  of  which  bears  evidence  of 
centuries  of  half -civilisation,  while  the  latter  embraces  all  ths 
barbarous  nations  of  the  New  World,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Polar  tribes,  which  are  evidently  of  Mongolian  origin.  Ia 
each  of  those,  however,  there  are  several  subordinate  groups, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Appalachian,  the 
Brazilian,  the  Patagonian,  and  the  Puegian.    The  Appa 
lachian  branch  includes  all  the  nations  of  North  America, 
except  the  Mexicans,  together  with  the  tribes  of  South 
America  north  of  the  river  Amazon  and  east  of  the  Andes. 
In  this  race  the  head  is  rounded,  the  nose  large,  salient,  and 
aquiline ;  the  eyes  dark  brown,  with  little  or  no  obliquity  of 
position ;  the  mouth  large  and  straight ;  the  teeth  nearly 
vertical ;  and  the  whole  faco  triangular.    The  neck  is  long, 
the  chest  broad  but  rarely  deep,  the  body  and  limbs  mus- 
cular, and  seldom  disposed  to  fatness,    in  character  these 
nations  are  warlike,  cruel,  and  unforgiving ;  they  turn  with 
aversion  from  the  restraints  of  civilised  life,  and  have  mads 
but  little  progress  in  mental  culture  or  the  useful  arts.  The 
Brazilian  branch  is  spread  over  a  great  part  of  South  Ame- 
rica, east  of  the  Andes,  including  tho  whole  of  Brazil  and 
Paraguay,  between  the  River  Amazon  and  35*  8.  latitude. 
Their  physical  characteristics  differ  but  little  from  those  of 
the  Appalachian  branch  ;  they  possess,  per?-  -pa,  a  larger  and 
more  expanded  nose,  with  larger  mouths  and  lips.  Ths 
eves  aro  small,  more  or  less  oblique,  and  far  asunder  ;  ths 
neck  short  and  thick ,  the  body  and  limbs  stout  and  full, 
even  to  clumsiness.    In  character,  also,  they  differ  little. 
None  of  the  Americans  are  less  susceptible  of  cultivation  ; 
and  what  they  are  taught  by  compulsiou  seldom  exceeds  ths 
humblest  elements  of  knowledge.    The  Patagonian  branch 
includes  the  nations  to  the  south  of  the  Plato,  as  far  as  ths 
Strait  of  Magalhaens,  including  also  the  mountain  tribes 
of  Chili.   They  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  tall  stature, 
handsome  forms,  and  indomitable  courage.    The  Faegiana, 
who  call  themselves  Taoannacnnnee,  rove  over  the  sterile 
wastes  of  Tierra  del  Fnego,  which  is  computed  to  be  half 
the  size  of  Ireland,  and  yet  their  whole  number  has  been 
computed  as  not  exceeding  2000.    The  physical  aspect 
of  the  Fnegiani  is  altogether  repulsive.    They  are  of  low 
stature,  with  large  heads,  broad  faces,  and  small  eyes. 
Their  chests  are  largo,  their  bodies  clumsy,  with  large  knees, 
and  ill-shaped  lege.    Their  hair  is  lank,  black,  and  coarse, 
snd  their  complexion  a  decided  brown,  like  thst  of  the  more 
northern  tribe*.    Their  expression  of  face  is  vacant,  and 
thoir  mental  operations  are  to  the  last  degree  slow  and 
stupid  ;  they  are  almost  destitute  of  tho  usual  curiosity  of 
savages,  caring  little  for  anything  thst  does  not  minister  Sn 
thoir  present  wants. 
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The  American  race  is  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the 
skull,  which,  except  in  its  greater  length,  resembles  the 
Mongol  typo.  The  cheek-bones  are  prominent,  but  not  so 
angular,  as  in  the  Mongol  head ;  the  occiput  is  rather  flat, 
the  cavity  fur  lodging  the  cerebellum  small,  the  orbits  large 
and  deep.  The  nose  is  generally  aquiline,  but  in  some 
tribes  fiat,  and  the  nasal  cavities  are  large.  Compared 
with  the  head  of  the  Negro,  that  of  the  American  is 
broader,  and  the  teeth  are  less  prominent :  when  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  Caucasian  head,  it  is  seen  to  be  smaller  in 
size,  less  rounded  and  symmetrical,  and  less  developed  m  the 
part  before  the  ear.  The  skull  is  generally  thin  and  light 
There  are,  however,  many  deviations  from  this  typical  form. 
The  Carib  skull  and  tho  Araucanian  are  large  j  the  Peru- 
vian small,  and  singularly  flattened  behind,  so  as  to  present 
a  short  lino  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput 

The  colour  of  the  Americans,  though  it  includes  a  con- 
siderable diversity  of  shade,  is  more  uniform  than  that  of 
tho  inhabitant*  of  Asia  or  Africa ;  and,  what  is  more  re- 
markable, its  varieties  do  not  bear  any  visible  relation  to  the 
temperature  of  the  climate.  A  brownish  yellow,  or  copper 
colour,  as  it  has  been  called,  pervades  nearly  all  the  nume- 
rous tribes  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn,  but  still 
with  many  different  degrees  of  intensity.  The  eastern  na- 
tions of  Chili  have  but  a  slight  tinge  of  the  brown  colour, 
and  the  Boroanea  are  still  whiter.  On  the  north-west 
coast,  from  latitude  43°  to  G0°,  there  are  tribes  who, 
though  embrowned  with  soot  and  mud,  were  found,  when 
their  skins  wero  washed,  to  have  the  brilliant  white  and 
red  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
But  within  the  tropics,  the  Malapoques  in  Brazil,  the 
Guaranis  in  Paraguay,  the  Guiacas  of  Guiana,  the  Scheries 
of  La  Plata,  have  tolerably  fair  complexions,  sometimes 
united  with  blue  eye*  and  auburn* hair;  and,  in  the 
hot  country  watered  by  the  Orinoco,  Humboldt  found 
tribes  of  a  dark,  and  others  of  a  light  hue,  living  almost  in 
juxtaposition.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  nations  whose 
colour  approaches  nearest  to  black  are  found  in  the  tempe- 
rate zone,  namely,  the  Charm  as  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  <n 
latitude  33s  S.,  and  the  Cochimies,  Pericus,  and  Guay- 
euros,  spread  over  the  peninsula  of  California.  These  people 
have  skins  of  a  very  deep  hue,  but  are  not  absolutely  black ; 
and  they  have  neither  the  woolly  hair  of  the  Negroes,  nor 
their  social  and  good-humoured  disposition.  The  Chamias, 
especially,  are  distinguished  by  a  high  degree  of  that  auste- 
rity and  stern  fortitude  which  are  common  to  tho  American 
nations.  The  Caribs  and  some  Brazilian  tribes  have  the 
yellowish  hue  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  same  cast  of  features. 
Among  the  nations  dwelling  on  the  west  side  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies,  and  -near  the  northern,  lakes,  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  complexion ;  but  tho  brown  or  copper 
shade  is  found  more  or  less  in  them  all  It  may  be  said, 
then,  of  the  American  nations,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  tribes  on  the  northr-west  coast,  who  probably 
arrived -from  Asia  at  a  later  period  than  the  others,  tho  two 
extremes  of  complexion,  the  whita_  of  Northern  Europe  and 
the  black  of  Ethiopia,  are  unknown  amongst  them ;  and 
that,  when  compared  with  the  Moors,  Abyssinians,  and  other 
swarthy  nations  of  the  Old  World,  their  colour  inclines  less 
to  the  yellow,  and  more  to  the  reddish  brown. 

Long,  black,  lank  hair  is  common  to  all  the  American 
tribes,  among  which  no  traces  of  the  frizzled  locks  of  the 
Palynesian,or  the  woolly  texture  of  the  African  Negro  havo 
ever  been  observed.  The  beard  is  very  deficient,  and  the 
little  that  nature  gives  them  they  assiduously  root  out  A 
copper-coloured  skin  has  been  also  assumed  by  most  writers 
as  a  characteristic  distinction  of  the  Americans ;  but  their  real 
colour  is  in  general  brown,  of  the  hue  most  nearly  resem- 
bling that  of  cinnamon ;  and  Dr  Morton  coincides  in  opinion 
with  Dr  M'C"Uoch,  that  no  epithet  derivable  from  the  colmr 


of  the  skin  so  correctly  designates  the  Americans  as  that  of 
the  brown  race.  There  are.  however,  among  them  occa- 
sioiAil  and  very  remarkable  deviations,  including  all  the  va 
rieties  of  tint  from  a  decided  white  to  an  unequivocally  black 
skin.  That  climate  has  a  very  subordinate  influence  in 
producing  these  different  hues  must  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  tribes  which  wander  in  the  equinoctial  regions 
are  not  darker  than  the  mountaineers  of  tho  temperate  zone. 
The  Puelches,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Magellanic  regions, 
beyond  55"  S.  latitude,  are  darker  than  the  Abipones, 
Mocobies,  and  Tobaa,  who  are  many  degrees  nearer  tho 
equator ;  and  the  Botocudos  are  of  a  clear  brown  colour, 
sometimes  approaching  nearly  to  white,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  tropic ;  while  the  Guiacas  under  the  line  are  cha- 
racterised bya  fair  complexion;  the  Chamias, who  are  almost 
black,  live  at  the  30th  degree  of  S.  latitude ;  and  tho  still 
blacker  Californians  are  25*  north  of  the  equator.  Every- 
where, indeed,  it  is  found  that  tho  colour  of  tho  American 
depends  very  little  on  the  local  situation  which  ho  actually 
occupies ;  and  never,  in  tho  same  individual,  are  those  parts 
of  the  body  which  are  constantly  covered  of  a  fairer  colour 
than  those  which  are  exposed  to  a  hot  and  moist  atmosphere. 
Children  are  never  white  when  they  aro  born,  as  is  tho  case 
among  even  the  darkest  of  tho  Caucasian  races ;  and  the 
Indian  caciques,  who  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  luxury, 
and  keep  themselves  constantly  dressed,  have  all  parts  of 
their  body,  except  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  of  the  samo  brownish-red  or  copper  colour.  These 
differences  of  complexion  are,  however,  extremely  partial, 
forming  mere  exceptions  to  the  general  tint  which  charac- 
terises all  tho  Americans,  from  Cajw  Horn  to  Canada.  The 
cause  of  such  anomalies  is  not  easily  ascertained  ;  that  it  is 
not  climate  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  whether  or  not  it 
arises  from  partial  immigrations  from  other  countries  re- 
mains yet  to  be  decided. 

The  Americans'  of  indigenous  races  might  also  be 
divided  into  three  great  classes  distinguished  by  the  pur- 
suits on  which  they  depend  for  subsistence,  namely,  hunt 
ing,  fishing,  and  agriculture.  The  greater  number  of  them 
are  devoted  to  hunting the  fishing  tribes  are  not  numerous, 
and  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  maritime  odven- 
ture,  and  even  of  fondness  for  tho  sea.  A  fow  tribes  were 
strictly  agricultural  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  but 
a  much  greater  number  have  become  so 
tribes  regularly  resort  to  oil  these  mode*  of  sul 
according  to  the  seasons ;  employing  the  spring  in  fishing, 
the  summer  in  agriculture,  and  the  autumn  and  winter  iu 
hunting. 

The  intellectual  faculties  of  this  great  family  appear  to  be 
decidedly  inferior,  when  compared  with  thoso  of  the  Cauca- 
sian or  Mongolian  race.  The  Americans  are  not  only  averse 
to  the  restraints  of  education,  but  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
capable of  a  continued  process  of  reasoning  on  abstract  sub- 
jects. Their  minds  seize  with  avidity  on  simple  truths,  but 
reject  whatever  requires  investigation  and  analysis.  Their 
proximity  for  more  than  two-centuries  to  Euroi>ean  in- 
stitutions has  made  scarcely  any  perceptible  change  in 
their  mode  of  thinking  or  theif  manner  of  life ;  and,  as  to 
their  own  social  condition,  they  are  probably  in  most  respects 
exactly  as  they  were  at  the  earliest  period  of  their  national 
existence.  They  have  made  few  or  no  improvements  in 
constructing  their  houses  or  their  boats ;  their  inventive  and 
imitative  faculties  appear  to  be  of  very  humble  capacity, 
nor  have  they  the  smallest  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  their  intellectual  defects  is 
the  great  difficulty  they  find  in  comprehending  the  relations 
of  numbers ;  and  Mr  Schoolcraft,  the  United  States  Indian 
agent,  assured  Dr  Morton  that  this  deficiency  was  one  cause 
of  most  of  the  misunderstanding  in  respect  to  treaties  en- 
tered into  between  the  United  States  Government  and  tb« 
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native  tribe*.  The  natives  tell  their  land  for  »  ran  of 
money,  without  having  any  conception  of  the  amount ;  and 
it  ia  only  when  the  proceed*  come  to  be  divided  that  each 
man  becomes  acquainted  with  his  own  interest  in  the 

Every  unwritten  tongue  is  subject  to  continual  fluctuations, 
which  will  be  numerous  and  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  tribe 
using  it  is  exposed  to  frequent  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and 
the  individuals  composing  it  have  little  intercourse  with  one 
another.  When  the  population  of  one  of  these  societies  in- 
creases, it  splits  into  several  branches ;  and  if  these  have 
little  intercourse,  the  original  language  divides  by  degrees 
into  as  many  dialects.  These  smaller  societies  subdivide  in 
their  turn  with  the  same  effects  ;  and,  in  such  continual  sub- 
divisions, the  dialects  of  the  extreme  branches  deviate  farther 
and  farther  from  one  another,  and  from  the  parent  tongue, 
till  time,  aided  by  migrations  and  wars,  producing  mixtures 
of  different  hordes,  obliterates  all  distinct  traces  of  a  com- 
mon origin.  The  cause  of  these  changes  becomes  more  ob- 
vious when  we  reflect  on  the  principles  which  give  stability 
to  a  language.  These  are — 1.  The  abundant  use  of  writing ; 
2.  The  teaching  of  a  language  as  a  branch  of  education  ;  3. 
Frequency  of  intercourse  among  all  the  people  speaking 
it ;  4.  The  existence  of  an  order  of  men,  such  as  priests 
or  lawyers,  who  employ  it  for  professional  purposes;  6. 
Stability  of  condition  in  the  people,  or  exemption  from 
vicissitudes  and  revolutions ;  6.  A  large  stock  of  popular 
poetry,  which,  if  universally  diffused,  may  almost  become 
a  substitute' for  writing.  All  these  conditions  were  wanting 
(with  some  trifling  exceptions)  in  the  whole  of  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  America.  The  great  multiplication  of 
languages,  therefore,  proves  two  things — first,  that  the 
people  are  in  a  low  state  of  savage  life  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  have  been  for  many  ages  in  this  condition  ;  for  time 
is  a  necessary  element  in  the  process  of  splitting  human 
speech  into  so  many  varieties. 

Among  the  seven  or  eight  millions  of  American  abori- 
gines, it  ia  estimated  that  there  are  as  many  languages 
spoken  as  among  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  million 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World.  Just  as  there  is  a  marked 
physiological  resemblance  attaching  to  all  the  New  World 
tribes,  so  judged  by  the  evidence  of  language,  the  native 
American  is  «u»  generit,  having  n6  connection,  except  the 
most  remote,  with  the  rest  of  the  human  family.  The 
few  corresponding  words  in  Old  and  New  World  lan- 
guages, which  are  not  of  an  imitative  character,  bear 
the'  stamp  of  fortuitous  coincidence  rather  than  that 
of  common  origin.  Vater,  in  his  Linguarum  Totint  Orbit 
Index,  estimated  the  number  of  American  aboriginal 
at  about  600,  and  Balbi  at  423,  of  which  211 
to  North,  44  to  Central,  and  158  to  South 
In  the  absence  of  certain  data,  it  may  be  safe 
to  set  down  the  number  of  native  American  languages  at 
about  450. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  runs  a  thread  of  con- 
nection. They  are  all  characterised  by  polytynlketit,  as 
Duponceau  calls  it,  or  holophratm,  to  adopt  the  phraseology 
of  Dr  Liober.  Holophrasm  is  a  process  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  every  language  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment. We  havo  glimpses  of  it  in  most  of  the  Turanian 
group  of  languages,  and  it  appears,  in  a  faint  degree,  in  the 
Basque;  but  it  belongs  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
languages  of  America,  so  extremely  numerous,  and  many  of 
which  have  nothing  else  in  common.  This  diffusion  of  a 
peculiar  and  common  character  over  materials  so  dissimilar 
has  been  plausibly  accounted  for  by  tho  supposition  of 
a  community  of  origin  in  the  tribes,  whether  few  or 
many,  which  peopled  the  continent  As  no  person  has 
**>•»  fall  command  of  all  the  vocables  in  his  native  lan- 
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guage,  individual  terms  must  1 
of  dialects  preserved  by  oral 
ones  will  be  introduced  as  new  wants  and  new  objects 
solicit  attention.  But  during  tho  gradual  change  which 
thus  takes  place,  the  new  words  will  be  combined  and 
modified  according  to  the  rules  which  belong  to  ths 
genius  of  the  spoken  dialect  with  which  they  are  incor- 
porated; and  thus  it  may  happen  that  the  grammatical  forms 
of  an  ancient  language  may  live,  while  its  mat  crisis 
perish.  The  changes  of  structure  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  history  of  European  languages,  it  must  bt 
remembered,  took  place  in  progrettive  communities. 
Among  nations  like  the  American  Indiana,  whose  bar- 
barism, we  may  suppose,  remained  almost  stationary,  ths 
forms  of  speech  might  be  more  permanent,  though  iu  sab- 
stance  was  in  a  state  of  alow  but  constant  mutation.  Bat 
even  were  this  community  of  origin  admitted,  it  cannot 
be  looked  on  as  entire  and  absolute  among  the 


Analysis  and  generalisation  are  processes  that  distinguish 
the  lan gu ague  of  reflective  and  civilised  races.  "  Nothing,* 
says  Schooleraft,  "could  apparently  be  further  removed  from 
the  analytical  class  of  languages  than  the  various  dialects 
spoken  by  the  Indians  of  America,  who  invariably  express 
their  ideas  of  objects  and  actions  precisely  at  they  are  prt- 
tented  to  their  eytt  and  eart,  ve.,  in  all  their  compound 
associations."  To  "  encapsulate "  words,  aa  Dr  Lieber 
expresses  it,  "  is  the  striking  feature  of  all  these  languages, 
and  bpnee  a  word  will  consist  sometimes  of  seven  or  eight 
syllables,  each  one  conveying  one  individual  idea,  like  a  set 
of  boxes  each  one  contained  in  the  other."  This  common 
feature  of  American  languages  is  both  psychologically  and 
philologically  of  the  greatest  interest.  Of  all  the  groups  of 
American  languages,  the  various  dialects  of  the  Algonquin 
stock  furnish  the  most  inviting  field  for  the  philologist, 
It  ia  from  the  Algonquin,  therefore,  that  we  draw  the  follow 
ing  examples  of  the  process  of  8yll*bical  agglutination  : — 

Thus,  tcaub  is  the  root  of  the  verb  to  tee,  and  of  the  word 
light.  Waubun  ia  the  east  or  eunlight,  and  infercntullj 
place  of  light.  Aub  is  the  «y*-ball ;  hence,  aiaub  -  to  me, 
to  eye.  Wattb  itself  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  a*4 
and  the  letter  w,  which  ia  the  sign  of  tho  third  person 
Waubuno  is  a  member  of  a  tociety  of  men  vho  continue 
their  orgiet  till  daylight.  The  simplest  concrete  forms  flf 
the  verb  to  see  are  as  follow  «— 

Jfetjwfr-Iaaft 

Ke  teaub  —  Thou  seest 

0  tM«e  —  He  or  she  sees. 

But  all  this  k  vague  to  the  Indian  mind  until  the  verb 
is  made  transitive,  and  the  class  of  objects  acted  on  is 
thereby  shown.  The  Indian  order  of  thought, 
requires  that  the  object  should  generally 
verb,  e.g — 

I  nine  ne  van  bum  ait  —  man,  I  see  bim  Wah 
ne  ne  vau  bun  daun  -  house,  I  see  it 

Such  examples  show  the  tendency  of  these 
to  accretion.  The  verb  ia  made  to  include  within  itself, 
as  it  were,  the  noun,  pronoun,  and  adjective.  ■  Declen- 
sion, cases,  articles,  are  deficient"  says  Bancroft,  "but 
everything  is  conjugated.  The  adjective  assumes  a  verbal 
termination,  and  ia  conjugated  aa  a  verb ;  the  idea 
expressed  by  a  noun  is  clothed  in  verbal  forms,  and 
at  once  does  the  office  of  a  verb.  . .  '.  Then,  since  the 
Indian  verb  includes  within  itself  the  agent  and  the 
object  it  may  pass  through  as  many  transitions  ss  the 
persons  and  numbers  of  the  pronouns  will  admit  of  dif- 
ferent combinations ;  and  each  of  these  combinations  may 
be  used  positively  or  negatively,  with  a  reflex  or  a  caasa- 
tive  signification.  In  this  manner  changes  aie  so  multi- 
plied, that  the  number  of  possible  forms  of  a  Chippewa 
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verb  is  said  to  amount  to  five  or  six  thousand  ;  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  possible  variations  is  indefinite." 
The  formidable  array  of  syllables  arises  partly  from  the 
fact,  that  there  are  some  sixteen  modes  of  forming  the 
plural  of  nouns  represented  in  the  verb  by  sixteen  corre- 
sponding modifications.  Nouns  are  divided,  as  in  the 
Dravidian  languages  of  South  India,  into  animate  and 


The  best  account  of  those  peculiarities,  as  well  as  the 
best  general  distribution  of  the  American  languages,  are 
given  by  Professor  Whitney  of  Yale  College,  in  his  work 
on  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,  pp.  346-351  j— 

"The  oonditiona  of  tha  linguistic  problem  presented  by  the 
American  language*  are  exceedingly  perplexing,  for  the  emme  reason 
as  those  presented  by  the  Polynesian  and  African  dialects,  and  in 
a  yet  higher  degree.   The  number,  variety,  and  ehangeablenea*  of 
the  different  tongues  la  wonderful.    Dialectic  division  is  carried  to 
its  extreme  among  them ;  the  isolating  and  diversifying  tendencies 
have  had  full  course,  with  little  counteraction  from  the  conserving 
and  assimilating  forces.    The  continent  seems  ever  to  hive  been 
peopled  by  a  congeries  of  petty  tribes,  incessantly  at  warfare,  or 
■landing  off  from  one  another  in  jealous  and  suspicious  seclusion. 
Certain  striking  exceptions,  it  is  true,  are  present  to  the  mind  of 
every  one.    Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  at  the  time  of  the 
"  conquest,  were  the  seat  of  empires  possessing 
i  of  government,  with  national  creeds  and  insti- 
i  of  writing  and  style*  of  architecture,  and  other 
i  of  a  considerably  developed  culture,  of  indigenous  origin, 
i  relics,  too,  as  the  great  mounds  which  are  scattered  so  widely 
through  our  western  country,  and  the  ancient  workings  upon  the 
veins  and  ledges  of  native  copper  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  show  that  other  large  portions  of  the  northern  continent 
had  not  always  been  in  the  aame  aavage  condition  as  that  in  which 
our  ancestors  found  them.    Yet  these  were  exceptions  only,  not 
changing  the  general  rule;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  as 
the  civilisation  of  the  Mississippi  valley  had  been  extinguished  by 
the  incursion  and  conquest  of  more  barbarous  tribes,  so  a  similar  fate 
was  threatening  that  of  the  southern  peoples :  that,  in  fact,  American 
culture  was  on  its  way  to  destruction  even  without  European  inter- 
ference, as  European  culture  for  a  time  had  seemed  to  be  during 
the  Dark  Ages  which  attended  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
If  the  differentiation  of  American  language  had  been  thus  un- 
checked by  the  influence  of  culture,  it  has  been  also  favoured  by 
the  influence  of  the  variety  of  climate  and  mode  of  life.    While  the 
other  great  families  occupy,  for  the  most  part,  one  region  or  one 
tone,  the  American  tribes  We  been  exposed  to  all  the  difference  of 
circumstances  which  can  find  place  between  the  Arctio  and  the 
Antarctic  oceans,  amid  ice-fields,  mountains,  valleys,  on  dry  table- 
lands, and  in  reeking  river-basins,  along  ehoree  of  every  clime. 
Moreover,  these  laroguagea  have  shown  themselves  to  possess  a 
peculiar  mobility  and  changeableneaa  of  material    There  are  groups 
of  kindred  tribes  whose  separation  is  known  to  be  of  not  very  long 
standing,  but  in  whose  speech  the  correspondences  are  almost  over- 
whelmed  and  hidden  from  sight  by  the  discordances  which  have 
•prang  up.    In  more  than  one  tongue  it  has  been  remarked  that 
books  of  instruction  prepared  by  missionaries  have  become  anti- 
quated and  almost  unintelligible  m  three  or  four  generations.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  family  begins  in  the  most 
recent  period,  lees  than  four  hundred  years  ago ;  that,  though  it 
has  been  since  penetrated  and  pressed  on  every  aide  by  cultivated 
nations,  the  efforts  made  to  collect  and  preserve  information  respect- 
ing it  have  been  only  spasmodic  and  fragmentary;  that  It  is 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  literature,  and  even  of  traditions  of  any 
authority  and  value ;  and  that  gnat  numbers  of  its  constituent 
members  hare  perished,  in  the  wasting  away  of  the  tribes  by 
mutual  warfare,  by  pestilence  and  famine,  and  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  more  powerful  races— and  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the 
comprehensive  comparative  study  of  American  languages  is  beset 
with  very  great  difficulties. 

"  Y«t  it  is  the  confident  opinion  of  linguistic  scholars  that  a  fun- 
damental  unity  lies  at  the  base  of  all  these  infinitely  varying  forms 
of  speech ;  that  they  may  be,  and  probably  are,  all  descended  from 
a  single  parent  language.  For,  whatever  their  differences  of 
material,  there  is  a  single  type  or  plan  upon  which  their  forms  are 
developed  and  their  constructions  made,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
Cape  Horn,  and  one  sufficiently  peculiar  and  distinctive  to  con- 
stitute a  genuine  indication  of  relationship.  This  type  is  called  the 
in  corporative  or  polvsynthetic.  It  tends  to  the  excessive  and 
abnormal  agglomeration  of  distinct  significant  elements  in  its  words; 
whereby,  oa  the  one  hand,  cumbrous  compounds  sre  formed  as  the 
names  of  objects,  and  a  character  of  tedious  and  time- was  ting  poly* 
S)  llsbism  is  given  to  the  language  see,  for  example,  the  three  to  I 
tec -syllabled  numeral  and  pronominal  words  of  our  western  Indian  I 


tongues;  or  the  Mexican  name  for  'goat,'  hwa-lneauX  Unison*, 
literally  ' head-tree  (hornl -lip -hair  (beard),*  or  'the  horned  and 
bearded  one' — and,  on  the  other  hand,  and  what  is  of  yet  more 
importance,  an  unwieldy  aggregation,  verbal  or  y-uoes- verbal,  is 
substituted  for  the  phrase  or  sentence,  with  its  distinct  and  balanced 
member*.  Thus,  the  Mexican  says,  1 1 -flesh-eat,'  as  a  single  word, 
compounded  of  three  elements;  or  if,  for  emphasis,  the  object  is 
left  to  stand  separate,  it  is  at  least  first  represented  by  a  pronoun 
in  the  verbal  compound ;  as,  •  I-i  t-eat,  the  flesh ;'  or,  *  I-it-hiin -gives 
the  bread,  my  son,"  for  '  I  give  my  son  the  bread.' 

* '  TV.*    in-.nmop.fir-..    evMu   (.  _~e 


'The  in  corporative  type  is  not  wholly  peculiar  to  the  Unguages 
of  our  continent.  A  trace  of  it  (in  the  insertion,  among  the  verbal 
forms,  of  an  objective  as  well  as  a  subjective  pronominal  ending)  is 
found  even  in  one  of  the  Ugrian  dialects  of  the  Scythian  family 
tha  Hungarian ;  and  the  Basque,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak 
more  particularly,  exhibits  it  in  a  very  notable  measure,  ft  is 
found,  too,  in  considerably  varying  degree  and  style  of  development 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  American  family.  But  its  general 
effect  Is  still  such  that  the  linguist  is  able  to  claim  that  the  lan- 
guages to  which  it  belongs  are,  in  virtue  of  their  structure,  ekin 
with  one  another,  and  distinguished  from  all  other  known  tongues. 

"Not  only  do  the  subjective  and  objective  pronouns  thus  enter 
into  the  substance  of  the  verb,  but  also  a  great  variety  of  modifiers 
of  the  verbal  action,  adverbs,  is  the  form  of  particle*  end  frag- 
ments of  words;  thus,  almost  everything  which  helps  to  make  ex- 
prresion  forms  a  part  of  verbal  conjugation,  and  the  verbal  paradigm 
becomes  well-nigh  interminable.  An  extreme  instance  of  excessive 
synthesis  is  afforded  in  the  Cherokee  word-phrase  \ci-ni4aw-ti-gt-gi- 
na~U~*kau>-lung-ta-naw-n*-li-ti-m-*ti,  '  they  will  by  that  time  have 
nearly  finished  granting  [favours]  from  a  distance  to  thee  and  me.' 
"  Other  common  traits,  which  help  to 


our  conclusion 

that  these  languages  are  ultimately  related,  erenot  wanting.  Such 
are,  for  example,  the  habit  of  combining  words  by  fragments,  by 
one  or  two  representative  syllables  -"  the  direct  conversion  of  nouns, 
substantive  and  adjective,  into  verbs,  and  their  conjugation  as  such  ; 
peculiarities  of  generic  distinction— many  language*  dividing  animate 
from  inanimate  beings  (somewhat  as  we  do  by  the  use  of  who  and 
what),  with  arbitrary  and  fanciful  details  of  classification,  like  those 
exhibited  by  the  Indo-European  language*  in  their  separation  of 
masculine  and  feminine ;  the  possession  of  a  very  peculiar  scheme 
for  denoting  the  degrees  of  family  relationship ;  and  so  on. 

"As  regards  their  material  constitution,  their  assignment  of  cer- 
tain sounds  to  represent  certai  n  ideas,  our  Indian  dialects  show,  as 
already  remarked,  a  very  great  discordance.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  there  are  not  less  than  a  hundred  language*  or  groups  upon  the 
continent,  between  whose  words  are  discoverable  no  correspondences 
which  might  not  be  sufficiently  explained  as  the  result  of  accident. 
Doubtless  s  more  thorough  and  sharpsighted  investigation,  a  more 
penetrating  linguistic  analysis  and  comparison— though,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  any  even  distant  approximation  to  the  actual 


ing  circumstances,  any  even  distant  approximation  to  the  actual 
beginning  may  be  hopeless— would  considerably  reduce  this  number; 
yet  there  might  still  remain  aa  many  unconnected  groups  as  are  to  be 


found  in  all  Europe  and  Asia.    It  is  needless  to  _ 
enumeration  of  the  divisions  of  Indian  speech :  we  will  but 
a  few  of  the  most  important  group*  occupying  our  own  portion  of 
the  continent. 

"  In  the  extreme  north,  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
are  the  Eakimo  dialects,  with  which  is  nearly  allied  the  Greenlandish. 
Below  them  is  spread  out,  on  the  west,  the  great  Athapaakan  group. 
On  the  east,  and  as  far  south  as  the  line  of  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  stretches  the  immense  region  occupied  by  the  numerous 
dialects  of  the  Algonquin  or  Delaware  stock ;  within  it,  however,  is 
enclosed  the  distinct  branch  of  Iroquois  languages.  Our  south- 
eastern states  were  in  possession  of  the  Florida  group,  comprising 
the  Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Cherokee.  The  great  nation  of  the  Sioux 
or  Dakota*  gives  its  name  to  the  branch  which  occupied  the  Mis- 
souri valley  and  parts  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  Another  wide- 
spread sub-family,  including  the  Shoahonee  and  Comanche,  ranged 
from  the  shores  of  Texas  north-westward  to  the  border*  of  California 
and  the  territory  of  the  Athapaakas ;  and  the  Pacific  coast  was 
occupied  by  a  medley  of  tribes.  Mexico  and  Cential  America, 
finally,  were  the  horns  of  a  great  variety  of  tongues,  that  of  tha 
cultivated  Artec*,  with  its  kindred,  having  the  widest  range." 

For  further  information  regarding  the  aboriginal  lan- 
guages of  America,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  researches 
of  Balbi,  Gallatin,  Vater,  and  Schoolcraft;  to  Lewis  H. 
Morgan's  Tables,  with  accompanying  text  and  forms,  voL 
xrii  of  the  SmitAxmian  Contribution*  to  Knowledge  (1871), 
entitled  "  Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  the 
Human  Family,"  and  to  an  invaluable  work,  The  Literature 
of  American  Aboriginal  Language*,  by  Dr  Ludewig,  edited 
by  Nicolas  Triibner,  1858. 

Though  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  American  popula- 
tion under  a  few  general  classes,  either  on  physical  or 
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sthnogrsphical  ground*,  would  be  idle,  we  may  notice  one 
or  two  ax  the  moet  remarkable  nations  or  families. 

All  the  northern  coast  of  the  continent  is  tenanted  by 
the  Esquimaux,  a  dwarfish  race,  rarely  exceeding  fire  feet 
in  height  Their  territories  commence  near  Mackenzie's 
River,  in  68°  N.  1st,  and  extend  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They 
occupy  all  the  northern  Archipelago,  the  shores  of  Hud- 
son's and  Benin's  Bays,  of  Labrador,  and  of  Russian  Ame- 
rica round  by  Behnng*  Straits,  to  the  peninsula  of  Al- 
aska. They  lire  entirely  by  fishing,  the  whale  and  the  seal 
being  their  most  common  food  s  they  inhabit  akin  tents 
during  their  short  summer,  and  in  winter  oaves  or  houses 
built  with  snow  in  the  shape  of  domes,  within  which  a 
rude  lamp  ia  kept  perpetually  burning.  They  are 
"  dirty,  but  appeared  to  Captain  Franklin 
and  provident  than  the  nort 
Is  a  wide  diversity  in  their  dialects, 
decided  marks  of  identity  in  their  roots. 

The  north-west  coast  of  Alaska,  from  Cook's  Inlet  to  the 
48th  parallel,  is  inhabited  by  four  tribes,  of  whom-  the 
Kaluschi  are  the  most  remarkable.  These  people  are 
distinguished  from  all  the  native  races  of  America  by 
having  as  fair  a  complexion  when  their  skins  are  washed 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Europe;  and  this  distinction,  accom- 
panied sometimes  with  auburn  hair,  has  been  considered 
as  indicating  an  origin  different  from  that  of  the  copper- 
coloured  tribes  who  people  all  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

The  Indians  of  the  east  coast  belong  almost  entirely  to 
three  stems;  and,  before  the  arrival  of  the  'Rngliali  colo- 
nists, occupied  both  sides  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Canada  and  New  Brunswick. 
1.  The  Delaware  or  Algonquin  Indiana,  comprehending 
the  Ottogamies,  Shawnee*,  Narragansets,  Chippeways, 
Knisteneaux,  DeLa waxes,  and  other  nations,  to  the  number 
of  thirty  or  forty,  were  spread  over  the  space  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic,  as  far  north  as  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  all  spoke  dialects  of  one  language.  2.  The  Iroquois, 
often  called  the  "Five  Nations,"  and  the  "Six  Nations," 
but  comprehending  IS  tribes  or  more,  among  whom  were 
the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Huron*,  and  Seneca*,  all  spoke 
of  one  language.  They  lived  on  the  south  side  of 
lakes,  and  finally  obtained  a  complete  ascead- 
the  Algonquin  race.  3.  The  Florida  Indiana, 
including  the  Creeks,  Seminolee,  Choctaws,  Chickasawa, 
Natches,  and  Mobiles.  Tribes  belonging  to  these  three 
families  (with  the  Wocons  and  Catawbas)  occupied  nearly 
all  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay,  comprising  more  than  a  million 
of  square  miles.  The  Catawbas  alone,  however,  are  said  to 
have  included  20  tribes,  and  nearly  as  many  dialects.  The 
Powhattana  were  a  confederacy  of  33  tribes,  comprehend- 
ing 10,000  persona.  It  ia  probable  that  when  the  English 
settlers  landed  in  the  country,  the  region  mentioned  was 
inhabited  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Indians,  divided  into 
many  tribes,  and  speaking  dialects  belonging  to  half  a 
dozen  radically  distinct  languages. 

These  nations  have  the  virtues  of  savage  life — a  high  sense 
of  honour,  according  to  their  perceptions  of  duty,  mutual 
fidelity  among  individuals,  a  fortitude  that  mocks  at  the 
most  cruel  torments,  and  a  devotion  to  their  tribe  which 
makes  self-immolation  in  its  defence  easy.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  treat  their  wives  cruelly,  and  their  children 
with  indifference.  The  apathy  under  the  good  and  ill  of 
life  which  the  Stoic  affected,  ia  the  grand  element  of  the 
Indian's  character.  Gloomy,  stern,  and  severe,  he  is  a 
stranger  to  mirth  and  laughter.  All  outward  expression 
of  pleasure  or  pain  he  regards  as  a  weakness;  and  the 
only  feeling  to  which  he  ever  yields  is  the  boisterous* joy 
he  manifests  in  the  moment  of  victory,  -or  under 
of  intoxication.    He  ia  capable  of  great 


exertions  in  war  or  me  chase,  bat  has  an  nnconquerahls 
aversion  to  regular  labour.  He  is  extremely  improvident ; 
eats  enormously  while  he  has  abundance  of  food,  without 
thinking  of  the  famine  which  may  follow;  and,  when 
liquors  are  supplied  to  him,  will  continue  drunk  for  days. 

Most  of  the  Indians  of  North  America  beliere  ia 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  being,  whom  they  cell  the 
Great  Spirit ;  and  of  a  subordinate  one,  whose  nature  is 
evil  and  hostile  to  man.  To  the  latter  their  worship  is 
principally  addressed ;  the  Good  Spirit,  in  their  opinion, 
needing  no  prayers  to  induce  him  to  aid  and  protect  his 
creatures.  They  generally  believe  in  a  future  state,  ia 
which  the  souls  of  brave  warriors  and  chaste  wires  enjoy 
a  tranquil  sad  happy  existence  with  their  ancestors  and 
friends,  spending  their  time  in  those  exercises  ia  which 
they  delighted  when  on  the  earth.  The  Dakota*  beliere 
that  the  road  to  these  "  villages  of  the  dead"  leads  over 
a  rock  with  an  edge  as  sharp  as  a  knife,  on  which  only  the 
good  are  able  to  seep  their  footing.  The  wicked  fall  off, 
and  descend  to  the  region  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  where  they  are 
bard  worked,  and  often  flogged  by  their  relentless  master. 

Polygamy  ia  allowed;  and  a  number  of  wives  is  con- 
sidered aa  adding  to  a  man's  consequence..  Marriage  cus- 
toms differ  in  different  tribes,  but  in  every  case  the  pre- 
senting of  gifts  to  the  father  of  the  intended  wife  is  aa 
essential  feature  of  the  transaction,  and  shows  that  the 
wife  is  considered  as  procured  by  purchase.  Deformed 
children,  and  lame  or  decrepit  old  persons,  are  destroyed 
sometimes;  but  the  practice  is  uncommon.  Incest  and 
unnatural  vices  are  practised  in  some  tribes,  but  they  are 
always  viewed  aa  matters  of  reproach.  The  Indian  fune- 
rals are  conducted  with  much  decorum.  The  deceased  it 
dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  and  laid  in  a  grave,  in  a  verti- 
cal, horizontal,  or  inclined  position,  according  to  his  own 
previous  directions,  with  his  moccasins,  knife,  money,  and 
silver  ornaments  beside  him,  and  a  small  quantity  of  food 
near  his  head.  It  is  usual  to  mark  the  graves  with  a  post, 
on  which  figures  are  carved  expressivs  of  the  nature  of  the 
pursuits  and  achievements  of  the  deceased. 

Some  nations  of  Indians  wear  little  or  no  clothing ;  but 
the  general  dress  of  the  men  in  the  temperate  and  cold 
parts  of  the  country,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans, consisted  of  three  articles :  a  cloak  of  buffalo-akin 
hanging  from  the  shoulders,  a  piece  of  skin  used  as  an 
apron,  and  a  pair  of  moccasins  or  loose  boots,  made  of  un- 
dressed skin  also.  The  women  wore  a  long  robe  of  tha 
which  was  fastened  round  the  waist ;  but 
the  tribes  living  near  the  whites,  coarse  woollens 
are  now  frequently  substituted  for  the  hides  of  wild  ani- 
mals, except  for  the  moccasins.  The  habitations  of  tha 
Indians  are  huts  or  cabins,  generally  of  a  circular  form  and 
small  size,  but  sometimes  of  30  or  40  feet  in  diameter, 
formed  by  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
the  bark  of  trees.  Sometimes  the  spaces  between  the 
stakes  are  filled  up  with  twigs,  grass,  and  mud,  and  the 
roof  is  covered  nearly  in  the  same  way.  A  hole  in  the 
top  serves  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  and  the 
of  wild  beasts  form  the  beds  and  seat 
to  a  distance  to  hunt,  they  erect  for  t 
tents,  which  are  covered  with  skins.  On  the 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  ground  is  open,  many  of 
the  tribes  make  use  of  horses,  which  are  seldom  em- 
ployed amidst  the  woods  covering  the  territories  east 
of  that  river.  The  custom  of  painting  their  bodies  is 
nearly  universal  They  introduce  the  colours  by  making 
punctures  on  their  skin ;  and  the  extent  of  surface  which 
this  ornament  covers  is  proportioned  to  the  exploits  they 
have  performed.  Some  paint  only  their  arms,  others 
l-.th  U;  v  arms  ar.d    k?h  others  v(:.:u   their  thiijbaj 
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renown  hare  their  bodies  pointed  from  € 
This  is  the  heraldry  of  the  Indians,  the 
are  probably  more  exactly  adjusted  to  the  merits  of  the 
persons  who  bear  them  than  those  of  more  civilised  coun- 
tries. Besides  these  ornaments,  the  warriors  also  carry 
plumes  of  feathers  on  their  heads,  their  arms,  or  ancles. 
Their  arms  were  the  tomahawk,  the  war-club,  knife,  the 
bow  and  arrow,  but  now  they  hare  muskets. 

Each  tribe  is  governed  by  a  chief  and  council,  who  are 
elective ;  but  in  matters  of  importance  the  whole  warriors 
are  consulted ;  and  Mr  Keating  informs  us  that  questions 
are  not  decided  by  the  votes  of  a  majority,  but  the  reso- 
lution adopted  must  have  the  consent  of  every  individual 
warrior.  Their  assemblies  are  conducted  with  much  for- 
mality and  decorum.  The  eldest  chief  commences  the 
debate,  which  is  often  carried  on  by  set  speeches,  abound- 
ing in  bold  figures  and  metaphors,  and  bursts  of  a  rude  but 
impassioned  eloquence.  The  young  are  permitted  to  be 
present  and  to  express  their  approbation  by  cries,  but 
not  to  speak.  In  their  wars  the  object  commonly  is,  to 
secure  the  right  of  hunting  within  particular  limits,  to 
maintain  the  liberty  of  passing  through  the:r  accustomed 
tracts,  and  to  guard  from  infringement  tac*e  lands  which 
they  consider  as  their  own  tenure.  Wa  is  declared  by 
sending  a  slave  with  a  hatchet,  the  handle  of  which  is 
painted  red,  to  the  nation  they  intend  to  break  with. 
They  generally  take  the  field  in  Bmall  numbers.  Each 
warrior,  besides  his  weapons,  carries  a  mat,  and  supports 
himself  till  he  is  near  the  enemy  by  killing  game.  From 
the  time  they  enter  the  enemy's  country,  no  game  is 
killed,  no  fires  lighted,  or  shouting  heard,  and  their  vigi- 
lance and  caution  are  extreme.  They  are  not  even  per- 
mitted to  speak,  but  must  communicate  by  signs  and 
motions.  Having  discovered  the  objects  of  their  hostility, 
they  irst  reconnoitre  them,  then  hold  a  council ;  and  they 
generally  make  their  attack  just  before  daybreak,  that 
they  may  surprise  their  enemies  while  asleep.  They  will 
lie  the  whole  night  flat  on  their  faces  without  stirring, 
and.  at  the  fit  moment  for  action,  will  creep  on  their  hands 
and  feet  till  they  have  got  within  a  bow-shot  of  those 
they  have  doomed  to  destruction.  On  a  signal  given  by 
the  chief  warrior,  which  is  answered  by  the  yells  of  the 
whole  party,  they  start  up,  and,  after  discharging  their 
arrows,  they  rush  upon  their  adversaries,  without  giving 
them  time  to  recover  from  their  confusion,  with  their 
war  clubs  and  tomahawks.  If  they  succeed,  the  scene  of 
horror  which  follows  baffles  description.  The  savage  fury 
of  the  conquerors,  the  desperation  of  tho  conquered,  the 
horrid  yells  of  both,  and  their  grim  figures  besmeared 
with  paint  and  blood,  form  an  assemblage  of  objects 
worthy  of  pandemonium.  When  the  victory  is  secured, 
they  select  a  certain  number  of  their  prisoners  to  carry 
home :  they  kill  the  rest  in  cold  blood,  take  their  scalps, 
and  then  march  off  with  the  spoil.  The  prisoners  des- 
tined to  death  are  soon  led  to  tho  place  of  execution, 
where  they  are  stripped,  have  their  bodies  blackened,  and 
are  bound  to  a  stake.  In  this  situation,  while  the  burn- 
ing faggots  embrace  his  limbs,  and  the  knives  of  his 
revengeful  enemies  are  inflicting  a  thousand  tortures,  it 
is  common  for  the  warrior  to  recount  his  exploits,  boast 
of  tho  cruelties  he  has  committed  upon  his  enemies,  and 
to  irritate  and  insult  his  tormentors  in  every  way.  Some- 
times it  happens  that  this  has  the  effect  of  provoking  one 
of  the  spectators  to  dispatch  him  with  a  club  or  toma- 
hawk. Sometimes  the  male  adult  prisoners  are  given  as 
slaves^  to  women  who  have  lost  their  husbands  in  the  war, 
and  by  whom  they  are  often  married  The  women  taken 
are  distributed  among  the  warriors;  the  boys  and  girls 
are  considered  as  slaves. 

Nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes  raise  maize,  beans,  and 


by  thei  labour  o«  their  women,  but  only  to  a. 
extent,  and  as  a  resource  against  famine,  their  chief 
reliance  being  upon  the  chase.  The  buffaloes ,  which 
wander  over  the  prairies  of  the  west,  in  herds  of  tens  of 
thousands,  are  their  great  support ;  but  deer,  bears,  and 
in  time  of  need  otters,  beavers,  foxes,  squirrels,  and  even 
reptiles,  are  devoured 

The  Toltecan  family  embraced  the  civilised  nations  of 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Bogota,  extending  from  the  Rio  Gila  in 
33*  N.  latitude  along  the  western  shore  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  frontiers  of  Chili ;  and  on  the  eastern  coast,  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  North  America.  In  South  America, 
on  the  contrary,  this  family  chiefly  occupied  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  great  desert  of  Atacama.  Farther  north, 
however,  in  New  Granada,  were  the  Bogotese,  a  people 
whose  civilisation,  like  their  geographical  position,  was 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  Peruvians  and  the  Mexi- 
But,  even  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  Toltocan 


cans. 


family  were  not  the  exclusive  possessors  of  the  regions  which 
we  have  assigned  to  them ;  they  were  only  the  dominant 
race  or  caste,  whilo  other  tribes  of  the  American  race.always 
constituted  a  largo  mass  of  the  population.  The  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards  reduced  both  classes  alike  to  vassalage  ;  and 
three  centuries  of  slavery  and  oppression  have  left  few  traces 
of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  civilisation,  except  what  may 
be  gleaned  from  their  history  and  antiquities.  These  nations 
can  no  longer  be  identified  in  existing  communities ;  and 
the  mixed  and  motley  races  which  now  respectively  bear  the 
name,  are  as  unlike  their  predecessors  in  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character,  as  the  degraded  Copts  are  unlike  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  It  is  in  the  intellectual  faculties  that  the  great 
difference  between  the  Toltecan  and  tho  American  families 
consists.  In  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  former  we  see  the 
evidences  of  an  advanced  civilisation ;  their  architectural 
remains  everywhere  surprise  the  traveller  and  confound  the 
antiquary.  Among  these  are  pyramids,  temples,  grottoes, 
bas-reliefs,  and  arabesques ;  while  their  roads,  aqueducts, 
and  fortifications,  and  the  traces  of  their  mining  operations, 
sufficiently  attest  their  attainments  in  the  practical  arts  ol 
life.  i 
Tho  origin  of  the  populations  of  America  is  a  problem 
which  has  yet  to  be  solved.  It  is  known  that  in  Europe 
man  was  in  existence  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  and  there 
are  facts  which  lend  some  support  to  the  view  that  man 
has  also  been  a  denizen  of  America  for  ages.  Thus  there 
have  been  found  portions  of  the  human  skeleton  and 
fragments  of  human  handiwork,  associated  with  the  bones 
of  mammals  which  now  have  no  existence,  under  circum- 
stances which  imply  great  antiquity.  In  most  instances, 
however,  it  is  not  certain  that  such  relics  are  of  the  age  of 
the  deposit  in  which  they  have  been  found  Human 
skeletons  and  bones  in  a  fossilised  state,  or  associated  with 
bones  of  extinct  mammals,  have  been  found  at  Guadalonpe, 
in  Missouri,  near  Natchez,  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  coral 
reef  of  Florida,  near  Charleston,  in  California,  in  Orchilla, 
at  Petit  Anse,  and  in  Kansas.  Some  of  these  are  referred 
to  a  very  distant  period.  Thus  the  conglomerate  in  which 
the  remains  occur  in  the  Florida  reef  is  estimated  by  Agassis 
to  be  10,000  years  old;  but,  what  is  still  more  amazing, 
the  skeleton  found  by  Dr  Dowler  beneath  four  buried 
forests  in  tho  delta  near  New  Orleans,  is  said  to  be  50,000 
years  old,  and  the  remains  from  California  were  found  in  a 
deposit  beneath  Table  Mountain,  which  deposit  was  formed 
in  an  old  river  of  tho  Post -Pliocene,  or  Pliocene  period. 
At  any  rate,  when  this  deposit  was  formed  there  was  a  river 
valley  here,  down  which  an  overflow  of  volcanic  matter  was 
poured.  Since  that  time  denudation  has  been  so  great,  and 
the  volcanic  matter  so  hard,  that  tho  aides  of  the  valley  have 

the  valley  bottom  with  its  ore- 
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tecting  cover  standing  np  far  above  the  level  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Articles  made  by  man  also  occur  under 
conditions  indicating  great  antiquity.  Thus  along  the  coast 
of  Ecuador  there  are  volcanic  deposits  which  belong  to  the 
period  of  volcanic  activity  preceding  the  present,  which  may 
probably  be  referred  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  This 
matter  is  arranged  in  terraces,  and  in  one  of  these  terrace*, 
now  34  miles  from  the  coast  and  100  feet  above  the  sea, 
Mr  Wilson  has  found  beneath  the  vegetable  mould,  beds  of 
clay  with  sand  and  gravel  which  contain  fragments  of  pot- 
tery. These  beds,  it  is  believed,  were  deposited  beneath 
the  sea,  implying  an  elevation  of  150  feet  since  their  forma- 
tion. On  the  coast  there  is  a  pottery-containing  stratum, 
which  has  been  followed  for  80  miles,  and  patches  of  a 
similar  bed  occur  over  a  further  distance  of  200  miles. 
These  facta,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  we  learn  from 
the  traditions  and  histories  of  numerous  nations,  as  also  the 
characters  of  the  present  natives,  render  it  highly  probable 
that  man  existed  in  America  long  before  the  origin  or  arrival 
of  the  civilised  communities  to  which  allusion  will  be  pre- 
wntly  made.  The  histories  of  these  communities  generally 
igree  that  civilisation  was  introduced  by  persons  who  first 
ip  pea  red  as  strangers  amidst  the  people  already  in  possession 
of  the  country.  Hence  the  question  has  a  twofold  aspect, 
viz.,  the  origin  of  the  earliest  uncivilised  as  well  as  that  of 
the  earliest  civilised  tribes.  It  is  possible,  as  the  traditions 
suggest,  that  people  have  arrived  from  various  quarters  and 
at  various  times.  As  yet  we  have  little  positive  evidence 
to  rely  upon,  and  caution  is  required  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  resemblances  in  customs  or  religion.  For  instance, 
to  take  one  remarkable  case.  Amongst  tribes  living  high 
up  the  Amazon  basin  there  are  customs  which  correspond 
with  those  in  Borneo.  In  both  areas  we  find  blow-pipes 
for  discharging  arrows;  large  houses  inhabited  by  several 
families  and  similarly  constructed;  baskets  and  bamboo 
boxes  of  almost  identical  form  and  construction;  and  the 
smoke-dried  heads  of  enemies  hung  np  in  the  houses.  In 
one  tribe  on  the  Amazon  the  throwing-stick  is  used,  and 
not  the  blow-pipe,  which  is  employed  by  all  the  surrounding 
tribes  ;  the  throwing-stick  is  also  used  by  the  Esquimaux, 
tho  Andaman  Islanders,  and  the  Australians.  On  the 
Amazon  an  arrow  or  spear  is  used  for  catching  turtle, 
which  has  the  barb  loosely  attached  to  the  shaft,  so  that 
when  the  turtle  disappears  the  shaft  floats  on  the  surface 
and  indicates  its  movements  and  position.  The  Australians 
catch  turtle  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Again,  many 
other  customs  are  common  to  the  Americans  and  tribes 
living  in  areas  far  remote  from  them,  with  which  they 
have  no  apparent  direct  relationship.  If  these  analogies 
were  always  proofs  of  affinities,  then  we  might  infer, 
as  has  been  done,  that  America  was  first  peopled  by 
emigrants  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa,  W.  Europe, 
E.  Asia,  and  Polynesia. 

In  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  mighty 
tributaries,  the  Ohio  and  Missouri,  are  the  remains  of  the 
works  of  an  extinct  race  of  men,  who  seem  to  have  made 
advances  in  civilisation  far  beyond  the  races  of  red  mm  dis- 
covered there  by  the  first  European  adventurers.  These 
remains  consist  chiefly  of  tumuli  and  ramparts  of  earth, 
enclosing  areas  of  great  extent  and  much  regularity  of  form. 
Some  of  them  recall  the  barrows  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  or 
the  huge  mounds  and  ramparts  of  Mesopotamia,  as  displayed 
at  Babylon  and  Nineveh ;  while  others  remind  us  of  the 
ruined  hippodromes  and  amphitheatres  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  In  that  part  of  North  America  the  barrows  are 
usually  truncated  cones ;  but  in  advancing  farther  south, 
they  often  assume  the  figure  of  four-sided  pyramids  in  suc- 
oemive  stages,  with  flattened  tops,  like  the  TeocaUu,  or 
temples  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan.  They  have  been  accurately 
described,  and  many  of  them  delineated  in  the  SmxtJixmxun 
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Contribution*  to  Knowledge,  from  the  researches  of  Messrs 
Squier  and  Davis. 

The  barrows  and  ramparts  are  constructed  of  mingled 
earth  and  stones ;  and  from  their  solidity  and  extent,  most 
have  required  the  labour  of  a  numerous  population,  with 
leisure  and  skill  sufficient  to  undertake  combined  and  vast 
operations.  The  barrows  often  contain  human  bones,  and 
the  smaller  tumuli  appear  to  have  been  tombs  ,  bat  the 
larger,  especially  the  quadrangular  mounds,  would  seem  to 
have  served  as  temples  to  the  early  inhabitants.  These 
barrows  vary  in  size,  from  a  few  feet  in  circumference  and 
elevation,  to  structures  with  a  basal  circumference  of  10OC 
or  2000  feet,  and  an  altitude  of  from  60  to  90  feet,  resem- 
bling, in  dimensions,  the  vast  tumulus  of  Alyattes  neu 
Sardis.  One  in  Mississippi  is  said  to  cover  a  base  of  siz 
acres.  The  ramparts  also  vary  in  thickness,  and  in  height 
from  6  to  30  feet,  and  usually  enclose  areas  varying  frorx 
100  to  200  acres.  Some  contain  400 ;  and  one  on  the  Mi* 
Bouri  has  an  area  of  600  acres.  The  enclosures  general}; 
are  very  exact  circles  or  squares,  sometimes  a  union  of  both  | 
occasionally  they  form  parallelograms,  or  follow  the  sinuo- 
sities of  a  hill ;  and  in  one  district,  that  of  Wisconsin,  they 
assume  the  fanciful  shape  of  men,  quadrupeds,  birds,  or  ser- 
pents, delineated  with  some  ingenuity,  on  the  surface  of 
undulating  plains  or  wide  savannahs. 

These  ramparts  are  usually  placed  on  elevations  or  hills, 
or  on  the  banks  of  streams,  so  as  to  show  that  they  were 
erected  for  defensive  purposes,  and  their  sites  are  judiciously 
chosen  for  this  end.  The  area  enclosed,  therefore,  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  relative  labour  bestowed  on  such  ramparts : 
thus,  in  Ohio,  an  area  of  not  more  than  40  acres  is  enclosed 
by  mounds  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference ;  and  on  the 
Littlo  Miami,  in  the  same  state,  is  found  an  enclosure  fully 
four  miles  round;  that  contains  an  area  of  about  1 00  acres. 
These  remains  are  not  solitary  and  few,  for  in  the  state 
of  Ohio  they  amount  to  at  least  10,000. 

The  enclosures  in  the  form  of  animals  are  mora  rare  than 
those  now  noticed,  and  seem  nearly  confined  to  Wisconsin. 
One  of  these  represents  a  gigantic  man  with  two  heads,  the 
size  of  which  may  be  estimated,  by  the  body  being  60  feet 
long,  and  25  feet  across  the  breast  Another  on  a  slope  near 
Brush  Creek,  represents  a  tolerably  designed  snake,  with  an 
oval  ball  in  its  mouth ;  the  undulating  folds  of  ito  body  and 
spiral  of  ito  tail  extending  to  a  length  of  700  feet  The 
forms  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  also  characteristically 
represented  in  these  works.  Those  that  have  been  explored 
rarely  contain  human  bonet  j  though  the  Indians  deposit 
their  dead  within  them  occasionally,  they  hare  no  tradition 
of  their  having  belonged  to  their  ancestors.  The  most  pro- 
bable supposition  respecting  them  is  that  of  Mr  R.  C  Taylor, 
that  each  was  the  sepulchral  monument  of  a  different  tribe, 
who  have  all  disappeared  from  America. 

The  question  immediately  suggests  itself,  to  what  people 
must  we  ascribe  those  vast  works!  They  can  scarcely  be 
the  works  of  the  ancestors  of  the  red  men  discovered  by 
Europeans  in  North  America.  Neither  can  wo  ascribe 
them  to  the  early  Greenland  and  Iceland  colonists,  who 
seem  never  to  have  passed  westward  of  the  AUeghaniea. 
We  can  scarcely  attribute  them  to  the  somewhat  apocryphal 
advent  of  the  Welsh  Madoc  Can  their  authors  be  the 
people  obscurely  mentioned  ia  the  Icelandic  toga*,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Nrte  Iceland  t 

A  curious  tradition  of  the  present  Iroquois  records,  that 
when  the  Lenni  Lenapi,  the  common  ancestors  of  the  Iro- 
quois and  other  tribes,  whose  language  is  still  widely  spread 
among  the  Indians,  advanced  from  the  north-west  to  the 
Mississippi,  they  found  on  its  eastern  side  a  great  nation 
more  civilised  than  themselves,  who  lived  in  fortified  towns 
and  cultivated  the  ground.  This  people  at  first  granted  the 
Lenni  Lenapi  leave  to  pass  through  their  territories  to  s*a 
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an  eastward  settlement,  but  treacherously  attacked  them 
while  crossing  the  river.  This  conduct  gave  rise  to  ure- 
teral* hostilities,  that  terminated  in  the  extermination  or 
subjugation  of  their  opponents,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
red  men  in  those  regions.  This  not  improbable,  though 
imperfect,  account  of  such  rude  communities,  where  neither 
letters  nor  hieroglyphics  existed,  is  probably  all  that  we 
shall  ever  learn  of  the  people  who  execute^  those  works 
that  now  exqte  our  surprise. 

As  we  advance  southward  we  find  proofs  of  still  greater 
refinement  on  the  table-land  of  Anahuac  or  Mexico ;  and 
on  descending  into  the  humid  valleys  of  Central  America, 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and  the  shores  of  Honduras,  we 
find  striking  remains  of  the  semi-civilisation  of  the  races 
that  inhabited  those  countries  before  the  Spanish  invasion. 
The  barbarous  policy  of  Cortes  and  other  invaders  was  to 
eradicate  every  trace  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  native 
races,  and  thereby  to  inure  them  to  a  degrading  servitude. 
The  systematic  destruction  of  the  native  works  of  art  and 
gorgeous  buildings  in  Mexico  was  relentlessly  carried  on  for 
ages,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  modern  ethnographical 
inquirer.  Little  positive  information  on  these  subjects  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  early  Spanish  historians  of  the  con- 
quest ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  Humboldt's 
Jiesearehes  that  Europe  knew  anything  of  the  state  of  the 
Great  Mexican  pyramid,  or  of  the  wonderful  remains  of 
Palcnque  and  Papantla. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  however,  some  Spanish 
adventurers  penetrated  with  difficulty  the  dense  forests  of 
the  Mexican  province  of  Chiapas,  in  which  they  discovered 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  of  which  all  memory  had 
been  lost,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Palknquk, 
from  a  poor  adjacent  village.  Stimulated  by  their  report, 
the  Spanish  Government  some  years  afterwards  despatched 
two  intelligent  travellers  to  explore  those  wilds ;  but  the 
report  of  Del  Rio  and  Du  Pair,  from  the  commotions  that 
agitated  Europe  and  convulsed  Spain,  remained  unpublished 
until  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  since  appeared,  with  very  in- 
teresting designs  of  the  ruins  they  explored.  Our  know- 
ledge of  such  remains,  however,  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  labours  of  an  enterprising  North  American  traveller, 
Mr  Stephens,  given  to  the  world  in  four  volumes,  entitled 
Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and 
Yucatan,  1833,  and  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan,  1842. 
This  gentleman  discovered,  in  the  almost  impenetrable 
forests  of  those  regions,  the  remains  of  no  less  than  44 
towns,  some  of  them  with  extensive  and  highly  decorated 
structures.  These  exhibit  walls  of  hewn  stone,  admirably 
put  together  with  mortar,  often  enriched  by  sculptures 
in  bold  relief,  and  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  exactly 
resembling  the  Aztec  MSS.  in  the  museums  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  publications  of  Humboldt;  well  executed 
vaulted  roofs,  and  obelisks  covered  with  mythic  figures 
and  pictorial  or  hieroglyphical  inscriptions.  These  curi- 
ous remains  have  been  concealed  for  ages  by  a  luxu- 
riant tropical  vegetation,  so  dense  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  unknown  to  people  living  within  half  a  mile  of  their 
aite. 

The  most  conspicuous  ruins  are  those  of  temples  and 
palaces,  which  almost  invariably  have  a  pyramidal  form,  in 
several  stages,  with  wide  intervening  terraces,  the  ascent  to 
which  is  by  grand  flights  of  steps.  The  chambers  in  those 
buildings  have  generally  a  length  diaproportioned  to  their 
width,  they  have  no  windows,  but  receive  their  light  from 
the  doors,  just  as  the  rooms  do  at  this  day  in  Barbary  and 
some  other  eastern  countries.  The  apartments  are  in  twJ 
parallel  rows,  a  narrow  corridor  or  series  of  chambers  runs 
along  the  front,  and  tho  apartments  behind  this  receive  their 
light  only  from  the  front  rooms  into  which  they  open.  Yet 
these  iutcrior  apartments  are  often  richly,  decorated  with 


sculptures,  ornamented  with  stucco*,  and  gaily  painted  red, 
yellow,  white,  and  black.  % 

The  ruins  of  Palenque,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  researches 
of  Humboldt,  have  the  characters  just  mentioned.  They 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  sculptures  in  relief,  with 
ornamental  cornices.  The  largest  building  stands  on  a 
Urrace,  faced  with  stone,  measuring  310  by  260  feet;  the 
building  itself  is  200  by  180  feet ;  its  walls  are  25  feet 
high  The  stone  has  been  originally  covered  with  painted 
stucco ;  fronts  the  east  and  contains  1 4  doors,  separated 
by  piers  ornamented  with  stucco  figures.  In  this  building 
some  of  the  figures  are  erect,  while  others  sit  cross-legged, 
in  what  we  term  the  oriental  fashion  ;  one  statue,  101  feet 
high,  was  found  at  Palenque ;  and  two  fragments  of  two 
torsos  and  a  head  were  also  discovered  that  exhibited  a 
severe  but  fair  style  of  sculpture,  that  recalls  something  of 
the  early  style  of  Greek  art. 

The  ruins  at  Copan,  in  Honduras,  are  of  vast  extent 
Here  a  pyramidal  structure  remains,  with  an  elevation  of 
150  feet  measured  along  its  slope,  and  this  appears  to  be  a 
principal  temple,  included  with  several  smaller  structures 
within  a  sacred  enclosure,  in  the  manner  of  the  temples  of 
ancient  Egypt.  On  its  walls  are  many  skulls  of  a  quadra- 
manous  animal,  well  executed  in  high  relief ;  a  large  figure 
of  a  baboon  was  discovered  among  the  ruins,  bearing  no  in- 
considerable resemblance  to  the  cynocephalus  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Hero  also  several  sculptured  obelisks  occur,  from 
11  to  13  feet  in  height,  and  from  3  to  4  feet  wide,  which, 
as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  temple,  were  highly  ornamented 
with  sculptures  in  bold  relief. 

The  similarity  between  the  ruins  at  Copan  and  Palenque, 
and  the  identity  of  the  hieroglyphic  tablets  in  both,  show 
that  the  former  inhabitants  of  Chiapas  and  Henduras  had 
the  same  written  language,  though  the  present  Indians  of 
those  provinces  do  not  understand  each  other. 

At  several  places,  but  more  especially  at  Uxmal,  in 
Yucatan,  are  very  magnificent  ruins  of  the  same  kind. 
Here  are  found  sculptured  obelisks,  bearing  on  their  prin- 
cipal face  the  figure,  probably,  of  some  deity,  with  a  be- 
nignant countenance  represented  in  full,  and  the  hands 
applied  to  the  breast  The  other  sides  of  the  obelisks  are 
covered  with  hieroglyphical  tablets,  proving  that  the  same 
race  once  inhabited  the  plains  of  Honduras  and  the  table- 
land of  Anahuac  The  principal  building  at  Uxmal  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  magnificent  pyramid  in  three  stages  or 
terraces,  faced  with  hewn  stone,  and  neatly  rounded  at  the 
angles.  The  first  terrace  is  575  f.ict  long,  15  feet  broad, 
and  3  feet  high,  serving  as  a  sort  of  plinth  to  the  whole  \ 
the  second  terrace  is  545  feet  long,  250  feet  wide,  and  20* 
feet  high ;  the  third  terrace  is  360  feet  long,  by  30  feet 
wide,  and  19  feet  in  height.  From  the  centre  of  the  second 
terrace,  the  upper  part  is  gained  by  a  vast  flight  of  well- 
constructed  stops  130  feet  wide.  This  leads  to  the  temple, 
the  facade  of  which  is  no  less  than  322  feet  long,  but  has 
not  had  a  greater  elevation  than  25  feet ;  yet  its  grandeur 
is  enhanced  by  the  rich  sculpture  that  covers  the  upper  part 
above  a  fillet,  or  cornice,  that  surrounds  tho  whole  building 
at  about  half  its  elevation.  The  interior  consists  of  two 
parallel  ranges  of  chambers,  11  in  each  row.  The  front 
apartments  are  entered  by  II  doorways,  enriched  with 
sculpture,  which  gives  sufficient  light  to  those  rooms;  but  the 
posterior  row  receives  no  light  except  what  enters  by  their 
doors  from  tho  exterior  rooms.  The  roofs  here,  unlike  those 
of  Palcnque  and  Copan,  are  not  stone  arches,  but  are  sup- 
ported on  bearers  of  a  very  hard  wood,  that  must  have  been 
brought  from  a  distance  of  some  hundred  miles,  and  these 
beams  too  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  The  flat  roof 
of  this  building  has  been  externally  covered  with  a  hard 
cem jjt  In  a  building  placed  on  a  lower  level  is  a  rectan- 
gular court,  which  has  been  once  wholly  paved  with  well- 
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cured  figures  of  tortoises  in  demi-relief.  These  are  ar- 
ranged in  groups  of  four,  with  their  heads  placed  together ; 
and  from  the  dimensions  of  the  court,  this  so/a  d*  Uu  Tor- 
tugai  must  have  required  43,6C0  of  such  carved  stones  for 
its  pavement. 

The  ruins  of  Chichen,  also  in  Yucatan,  extend  over  an 
area  of  two  miles  in  circumference.  One  of  the  best  pre- 
served buildings  with  an  ambit  of  638  feet,  is  constructed  in 
throe  terraces,  which  gave  it  an  apparent  altitude  of  65  feet 
The  buildings  here,  on  the  second  terrace,  have  the  facades 
highly  sculptured,  both  above  and  below  the  horizontal  fil- 
let ;  and  the  doorways  are  enriched  with  mouldings,  and 
truss-like  ornaments  supporting  a  drip-stone.  The  staircase 
here  is  56  feet  wide.  The  front  apartments  are  47  feet 
long  and  only.  9  wide.  There  are  three  doors  in  the  front,  and 
in  the  central  apartment  are  nine,  niches.  The  roofs  are 
■tone  arches ;  and  all  has  been  once  painted  of  various 
colours;  A  curious  adjoining  structure  consists  of  two 
parallel  stone  walls,  274  feet  long,  and  30  feet  apart  The 
walls  are  80  feet  thick.  It  has  been  conjectured  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  celebration  of  some  public  games, 
like  the  palcutra  of  the  Greeks. 

In  several  of  tho  ruins  now  noticed  are  found  buildings 
to  which  there  is  no  access.  They  have  doorways,  but  these 
ecemto  have  been  walled  up  when  the  buildings  were  erected. 
Their  use  is  unknown  ;  they  are  named  catat  eerradat,  or 
"  shut  up  houses."  Their  interior  does  not  differ  from  the 
other  apartments  above  described. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  builders  of  those  cities  took 
great  pains  to  supply  them  with  one  of  the  prime  essentials 
of  human  comfort — abundance  of  good  water,  by  means  of 
wells  and  cisterns  of  excellent  construction. 

The  remains  in  all  the  44  ancient  towns  visited  by 
Stephens  have  a  similar  character;  so  that  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  to  ascribe  them  to  the  same  nation,  or  to  kindred 
races  of  men,  who  had  certainly  attained  no  inconsiderable 
civilisation,  although  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  or 
even  of  bronze.  Many  of  these  towns  are  repeatedly  referred 
to  in  the  native  histories,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  were  founded  and  inhabited  by 
the  Tutul-Xius,  Nahoas,  and  other  tribes  speaking  the 
Nahuatl  tongue.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  dates  and  the 
names  of  the  founders  have  been  preserved. 

It  has  been  generally  admitted  by  physiologists,  that 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe  are  best  fitted  to  de- 
velope  all  the  powers  of  our  nature ;  and  it  is  a  fact  in 
accordance  with  this  opinion,  that  among  the  aborigines 
of  America,  civilisation  followed  very  closely  the  chain  of 
the  Andes,  and  was  found  either  upon  their  sides  or  the 
table-land  of  their  summits,  where  the  elevation  of  the 
ground  moderates  the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun,  and  pro- 
duces a  climate  analogous  to  that  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe.  This  civilisation  did  not  exist  merely  at  the  two 
distant  and  isolated  points  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  pre- 
sented itself  at  intermediate  places,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
formed  a  continuous  line  from  lat  35°  N.  tolat  35*  S,  with 
few  interruptions,  except  at  those  parts  where  the  moun- 
tainous chain  disappears,  or  sinks  down  to  a  trifling  eleva- 
tion. Some  large  buildings  near  the  Rio  Gila,  in  lat  33*  N , , 
with  fragments  of  porcelain,  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
people  there  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  arts.  These 
were  most  probably  a  branch  of  the  Aztecs  or  Toltecs, 
who  afterwards  occupied  Mexico,  as  the  annals  of  that 
country  tell.  Though  some  pursued  their  march  south- 
ward, it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  a  part  remained 
in  the  district ;  and  the  Indians  living  here,  who-  culti- 
vate corn,  weave  cloth,  and  live  in  villages  consisting  of 
houses  built  of  solid  materials,  sometimes  two  stories  in 
height,  may  either  be  their  descendants,  or  have  bor- 
rowed from  them  the  improvements  they  possess.  Next 


in  order  as  we  proceed  southward,  are  the  various  nations 
of  Mexico,  of  whose  condition  we  shall  speak  by  and  by. 
In  Chiapa  were  the  Zapoteca,  in  Yucatan  the  Mayas,  m 
Guatemala  the  Quiches  and  Kachiquela,  all  nearly  at 
much  advanced  in  civilisation  as  the  Mexicans,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  same  primitive  stock.  From  this  point,  when 
the  Andes  lose  their  elevation,  or  break  into  isolated  cones, 
no  distinct  traces  of  civilisation  appear  till  we  enter  the 
southern  continent  Here  were  found  tl 
Moscas,  on  the  table-land  of  Bogota,  a  nation  cox 
of  several  tribes,  who  worshipped  the  sun  and  practised 
some  of  the  useful  arts.  To  these  succeeded  the  nations  cf 
Peru,  living  under  the  Incas,  whose  dominion  extended 
from  the  equator  to  the  35th  degree  of  8.  latitude. 
Beyond  this  boundary  were  the  Chilian  tribes,  who,  though 
inferior  to  the  Peruvians,  had  made  some  advances  beyu&d 
the  rudeness  of  the  savage  state.  It  is  proper  to  mention 
that  some  of  the  nations  named  were  extinct  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  the  degree  of  civilisation  they 
had  attained  Is  attested  by  the  monuments  they  have  kit 
behind  them.  There  were  no  other  tribes  in  the  new 
continent  which  had  made  any  progress  in  social  improve- 
ment We  would  not  except  the  Guaranis  of  Brazil,  and  a 
few  others,  who  derived  their  subsistence  chiefly  from 
agriculture,  but  were  in  other  respects  savages.  We  place 
among  the  exceptions,  however,  the  extinct  race  of  the 
Allegewis,  or  whatever  was  the  name  of  the  people,  who 
erected  the  military  works  existing  between  the  Ohio  and 
the  northern  lakes ;  but  they  also,  it  must  be  remembered, 
inhabited  a  temperate  climate,  though  not  a  mountainous 
country.  It  may  be  affirmed,  then,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, that  from  35*  of  N.  to  35*  of  S.  latitude,  the  sides 
and  summits  of  the  Andes  were  the  exclusive  seats  of 
American  civilisation.  We  admit  that  some  of  the  tribes 
in  Chiapa,  Oaxaca,  and  Yucatan,  inhabited  low  districts; 
but  they  were  still  near  the  Cordillera,  and  may  be  fairly 
considered  as  offsets  from  the  nations  dwelling  upon  it 
The  fact  is  important,  as  marking  the  effect  of  climate  on 
the  active  energies  of  our  species.  There  is  no 
that,  with  the  improved  arts  of  modern  times, 
can  subsist  under  the  burning  sky  of  the  torrid  i 
in  such  vigour  as  in  countries  which  enjoy  a  more  mc 
temperature.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  the 
and  physical  powers  of  man  attain  their  highest  perfection 
in  those  regions  where  he  is  accompanied  by  uhectt  and 
the  vine.  The  zone  occupied  by  the  former  extends 
from  the  30th  to  the  57th  or  68th  parallel ;  and  within  the 
tropics  the  corresponding  climate  is  found  on  the  flanks 
or  summits  of  mountains,  from  4500  to  10,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Mexican  annals  reach  to  a 
very  remote  date,  although  they  were  preserved  merely  by 
picture-writing.   We  do  not  pretend  to  enter  into  the 
question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  records  themselves, 
and  their  correctness.    It  is  enough  that  they  have  received 
credit  from  Humboldt,  Tatar,  and  other  men  of  learning 
and  judgment    From  the  annals  thus  preserved,  of  which 
further  details  will  be  subsequently  given,  we  learn  that  at 
the  earliest  dawn  of  history  the  Quinames  were  in  posseasios 
of  the  country,  that  civilisation  was  introduced  by  stranger* 
coming  from  the  east,  and  that  several  nations  belonging  to 
one  race  migrated  in  succession  from  the  north-west,  and 
settled  in  Anakuac  or  Mexico.    The  Toltecs,  it  is  stated, 
left  their  original  seat,  far  to  the  west,  in  544  of  our  era, 
and  after  a  long  journey  invaded  Mexico,  then  occupied 
by  wandering  hordes,  in  648.    This  people,  who  penetrated 
to  Nicaragua,  if  not  to  South  America,  were  nearly 
destroyed  after  the  lapse  of  some  centuries;  but  were 
followed  by  the  Chichimecs,  a  half  savage  tribe,  about 
1 120,  and  these  a  few  years  afterwards  by  the  Anahtutlek 
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or  seven  tribes,  including  the  Aeolhuans,  the  Tlascaltecs,  and 
the  Aztecs  or  proper  Mexicans.  All  these  people  spoke 
dialects  of  one  language,  and  had  similar  arts,  customs, 
and  institutions.  The  town  of  Mexico  or  Tenochtitl&n 
was  founded  in  1325,  and  the  aeries  of  Mexican  kings 
which  commenced  in  1352  was  continued  through  eight 
monarch*  to  Montezuma.  The  monarchy  was  small  at  first, 
and  passed  through  many  vicissitudes ;  but  it  was  gradually 
enlarged,  especially  by  the  policy  and  enterprise  of  the  later 
princes  of  the  line.  When  Cortes  arrived,  it  embraced 
what  are  now  the  provinces  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Puebla, 
Mexico,  and  part  of  Valladolid,  a  surface  of  1 30,000  square 
miles;  but  within  this  were  comprehended  three  small 
independent  states,  Tlascala,  Cholulkn,  and  Zapeaca.  The 
pastoral  state,  which  forms  the  intermediate  stage  between 
savage  and  civilised  life,  had  never  existed  in  Mexico ;  for 
the  native  wild  ox  had  not  been  tamed,  and  the  use  of  milk 
as  food  was  unknown.  The  Mexican  nations  derived  their 
subsistence  from  agriculture,  which,  however,  was  conducted 
in  the  rudest  manner,  with  very  imperfect  instruments. 
They  cultivated  maize,  potatoes,  plantains,  and  various 
other  esculent  vegetables.  They  raised  cotton,  and  under- 
stood the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving  it  into  cloth,  of  a 
texture  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  had  no  iron,  but  showed  considerable  skill  in  fashion- 
ing the  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  found  in  a  native  state, 
into  domestic  utensils  and  ornamental  articles.  In  some 
of  their  buildings  the  stones  were  hewn  into  regular  forms, 
and  accurately  joined  ;  and  from  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Mit la,  in  Oaxaca,  still  existing,  it  appears  that  they  had 
the  art  of  designing  ornaments  like  arabesques,  in  paste, 
with  great  neatness,  and  attaching  them  to  the  walls ;  but 
•olid  structures  of  masonry  evincing  any  considerable  skill 
are  extremely  rare  in  the  country.  Their  carvings  in 
wood  were  tolerably  well  executed,  but  the  figures  were 
disproportioned  and  uncouth.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  their  hieroglyphical  drawings,  which  were  far  inferior 
in  taste  and  design  to  those  of  the  Hindoos,  Japanese, 
and  Thibetians.  For  paper  they  employed  sometimes 
the  large  leaves  of  the  aloe,  sometimes  cotton  doth,  or  the 
ekins  of  deer  dressed.  Their  books  consisted  of  strips  or 
webs  of  such  materials,  composed  of  pieces  neatly  joined, 
one  or  two  feet  broad  and  twenty  or  thirty  long,  which 
were  divided  into  pages  by  folding  them  in  a  zig-zag 
manner ;  and  two  pieces  of  thin  deal  attached  to  the  outer* 
most  folds  served  as  boards,  and  gave  these  manuscripts, 
when  closed,  an  appearance  very  much  like  our  old  folios 
in  wooden  binding.  The  written  language  of  Mexico  con- 
tained a  few  real  hieroglyphics  or  symbols,  purely  conven- 
tional, to  designate  such  objects  as  water,  earth,  air,  day, 
night,  speech,  and  also  for  numbers;  but  it  was  essentially  a 
system  of  pictvr+Mriting  in  which  objects  were  represented 
by  coloured  figures  having  a  resemblance  more  or  less 
exact  to  themselves.  With  all  its  necessary  imperfections, 
this  instrument  was  familiarly  employed  to  a  prodigious  ex- 
tent in  deeds  and  instruments  for  effecting  the  transmission 
and  sale  of  property.  The  government  kept  couriers  for 
conveying  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  ;  and  the 
capital  was  watched  and  cleaned  by  a  sort  of  police  estab- 
lishment. This  is  the  bright  side  of  Mexican  civilisation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans had  no  tame  animals,  no  made  roads,  no  money  to 
serve  as  a  universal  medium  of  exchange  in  commercial 
transactions.  The  government  was  originally  a  perfect 
feudal  monarchy,  in  which  all  power  was  monopolised  by 
m  numerous  nobility  and  the  priesthood.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  were  serfs,  attached  to  the  soil,  and  trans- 
ferred with  it  from  owner  to  owner  by  descent  or  purchase. 
The  peasants  or  slaves  of  a  nobleman  were  allowed  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land,  which  they  cultivated  in  common 


for  their  subsistence :  the  rest  of  their  labour  belonged 
to  their  lord.  The  country  swarmed  with  beggars,  and 
thousands  were  swept  off  every  few  years  by  famine.  At 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Chinese,  immutable 
custom,  regulating  every  act  of  civil  and  common  lile, 
chained  up  the  course  of  improvement,  and  spread  a 
languid  monotony  over  society.  The  crown  was  elective, 
and  the  powers  of  the  monarch  small,  till  the  privileges  of 
the  nobles  were  destroyed  by  the  policy  and  ambition  of 
Montezuma.  The  religion  of  the  Mexicans  breathed 
a  savage  spirit,  which  degraded  them,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  far  below  the  hordes  of  wandering  Indian!  Their 
deities,  represented  by  mis-shapen  images  of  serpents 
and  other  hideous  animals,  were  the  creation  of  the 
darkest  passions  of  the  human  breast,  of  terror,  hatred, 
cruelty,  and  revenge.  They  delighted  in  blood,  and  thou- 
sands of  human  sacrifices  were  annually  offered  at  their 
shrines.  The  places  of  worship,  called  Teocallia,  were  pyra- 
mids composed  of  terraces  placed  one  above  another, 
like  the  temple  of  Bel  us  at  Babylon.  These  were  built  of 
clay,  or  of  alternate  layers  of  clay  and  unburnt  bricks, 
but  m  some  cases  faced  with  slabs  of  polished  stone,  on 
which  figures  of  animals  are  sculptured  in  relief.1  One  or 
two  small  chapels  stood*  upon  the  summit,  enclosing 
images  of  the  deity.  The  largest  known,  which  is  com- 
posed of  four  stories  or  terraces,  has  a  breadth  of  480 
yards  at  the  base,  and  a  height  of  55.  These  structures 
served  as  temples,  tombs,  and  observatories ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  their  sides  are  always  placed  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridian.  This  leads  us  to  the  most  in- 
teresting fact  connected  with  Mexican  civilisation,  we 
mean  the  perfection  of  their  calendar.  The  civil  year  was 
composed  of  365  days,  divided  into  18  months  of  20 
days,  and  5  supplementary  days.  C  The  Mexicans  had 
besides  a  ritual  or  religious  year  for  the  regulation  of  their 
festivals ;  and,  by  means  of  a  cycle  of  52  years,  and  a  very 
complicated  method  of  computation,  the  religious  and  civil 
periods  were  connected  with  one  another,  and  the  civil  year 
was  made  to  correspond  with  the  natural  by  the  inter- 
calation of  18  days  at  the  end  of  the  cycle.  The  month 
was  divided  into  four  weeks  of  five  days,  but  each  day  of 
the  month  had  a  distinct  name ;  and  Humboldt  has  given 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  these  names  were  bor- 
rowed from  an  ancient  zodiac  formed  of  27  or  28  lunar 
houses,  which  was  made  use  of  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity in  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  India.  The  calendar  of  the 
Mexicans  bespeaks  a  degree  of  scientific  skill,  and  an 
accuracy  of  observation,  which  are  not  easily  reconciled 
with  their  semi-barbarous  habits,  their  general  ignorance 
in  other  things,  and  the  recent  date  of  their  civilisation 
according  to  their  own  account  It  is  here,  indeed,  and 
not  in  their  language,  that  we  find  distinct  traces  of  their 
connection  with  Asiatic  nations.  The  character  of  the 
Mexicans  is  probably  the  same  at  this  day  as  before  the 
conquest,  which,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  made  less 
change  in  the  situation  of  the  people  than  is  often  sup- 
posed, though  it  annihilated  the  rank  and  privileges  of 
the  nobles.  The  Mexican  Indian  is  grave,  suspicious, 
and  taciturn ;  quiet  and  placid  in  his  external  deportment, 
but  rancorous  in  his  spirit ;  submissive  to  his  superiors, 
harsh  and  cruel  to  those  beneath  him  His  intellect  is 
limited,  and  chiefly  developes  itself  in  imitative  labours 
and  mechanical  arts.  Slow,  cautious,  and  persevering,  ha 
loves,  both  in  his  acts  and  thoughts,  to  travel  in  a  beaten 
track.  The  people,  though  speaking  many  different  lan- 
guages, have  nearly  the  same  physical  character.  The 
Mexicans  have  olive  complexions,  narrow  foreheads,  black 

'  Bobartaon  wis  mistaken  la  bell •  ring  thst  the  TsocalUa  vera  in  alt 
eatta  maia  bum  of  aarta,  without  masonry.  Baa  Hamboldt'i 
RtMarcX*,  voL  L  p.  Ill,  Eazliih  translation. 
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glossy  black  hair,  and  thin  beards.  They 
of  the  middle  size,  and  well-proportioned  in  their 
limbs,  A  person  with  any  defect  or  deformity  is  rarely 
seen  amongst  them.  They  are  healthy,  and  live  to  an 
advanced  age,  when  life  is  not  shortened  by  drunken- 
ness. The  Toltee  and  Artec  races,  when  they  established 
themselves  in  the  country,  diffused  their  own  language 
partially  from  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  to  the  37th  parallel. 


They  reclaimed,  by  degrees,  many  of  the  neighbouring 
savage  tribes  to  a  settled  mode  of  li 
degree  of  civilisation  over  a  mixed 


e  ncighb 
spread  a 


feeble 


ing,  according  to  Clavigero,  35  languages,  of  which  Hi 
boldt  tells  us  that  20  still  exist  The  Aztec  language  is  one 
of  the  moat  copious  and  polished  of  the  American  tongues, 
and  abounds  in  words  of  the  immoderate  length  of  12  or  15 
syllables.  It  is  uncertain  what  was  the  number  of  sub- 
jects over  whom  Montezuma  ruled.  The  ruins  in  the 
valley  of  Tanochtitlan,  on  which  tho  capital  stands,  show 
that  it  must  have  been  more  populous  before  the  conquest 
than  now ;  but  the  population  at  present  is  diffused  over 
an  incomparably  wider  space ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  there 
are  no  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  number  of 
civilised  Indians  was  much  greater  when  Cortes  landed, 
than  in  1803,  when  it  amounted  to  2,000,000. 

Tha  civilisation  of  Mexico,  as  well  aa  of  Peru,  owed  its 
existence  to  a  single  cause, — the  patient,  submissive,  and 
superstitious  character  of  the  people,  which  fitted  them 
to  be  beasts  of  burden,  under  an  aristocracy  of  priests 
and  nobles,  who  were  led,  perhaps,  partly  by  influences 
from  abroad,  partly  by  the  instinct  of  self-interest,  to 
devise  means  for  holding  the  mass  of  the  community 
in  subjection.  Many  of  the  nations  which  continued 
savage,  such  as  the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois,  were  pro- 
bably equal  to  the  Mexicans  in  intellect;  but  their 
propensity  to  superstition  was  less,  and  their  energy  of 
character  was  too  great  to  permit  of  their  being  enslaved 
by  their  chiefs.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  variety  of  their  pri- 
mitive character  that  we  must  seek  for  the  causa  of  the 
diversity  of  manners  and  institutions  we  find  among  the 
American  nations. 

The  ancient  empire  of  Peru,  more  extensive  than  that 
of  Mexico,  embraced  the  whole  sea-coast  from  Pastes  to 
the  river  Maule,  a  line  of  2500  miles  in  length.  Its 
breadth  is  uncertain ;  but  as  it  included  both  declivities 
of  the  Andes,  it  must  have  extended  in  some  cases  to 
500  miles,  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  empire  probably 
exceeded  500,000  square  miles.  It  is  plain,  however, 
from  the  imperfect  history  of  the  Incas  which  has  been 
preserved,  that  within  this  space  there  were  many  dis- 
tricts where  their  authority  was  feeble,  and  others  inhabited 
by  tribes  which  were  entirely  independent  One  part 
of  the  country,  besides,  consisted  of  a  sandy  desert,  while 
the  most  elevated  tracts  were  uninhabitable  from  cold. 
It  must  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  capacity  of 
the  country  to  support  population  was  commensurate 
with  tho  extent  of  its  surface.  Still  the  magnitude  of  the 
Peruvian  empire,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  multitude 
of  independent  savage  communities,  so  extremely  minute, 
that  a  hundred  of  them  might  have  been  planted  with- 
out crowding  in  one  of  its  provinces,  is  on  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  The  creating  and  maintaining  of  such  an 
empire  is  a  proof  that  the  Peruvians  had  made  no  trifling 
progress  in  tho  useful  arts  and  in  the  science  of  government 
To  keep  in  subjection  so  many  remote  provinces,  there  must 
have  been  an  efficient  military  force,  rapid  means  of  com- 
munication, considerable  revenues,  and  an  organised  magis- 
tracy capable  of  understanding  and  executing  the  plans 
of  rulers,  who  had  sufficient  political  skill  and  knowledge 
of  hum.  n  nature  to  adapt  their  institutions  and  arrange- 
to  the  wonts,  habits  and  character  of  a  great 


1  variety  of  dissimilar  nations,  spread  over  a  territory  reach- 
'  ing  as  far  as  from  Lisbon  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  It 
is  clear  that  the  ruling  tribe,  which  was  able  to  extend 
its  dominion,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  its  language, 
over  a  space  of  2500  miles,  must  have  possessed  a  markcJ 
superiority  of  some  kind  over  the  hordes  that  surrounded 
it  We  must  remember,  besides,  that  the  Peruvians  lay 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  destitute  of  even  such  au 
imperfect  instrument  of  communication  as  the  hieroglyphic 
language  of  the  Mexicans,  and  that  they  were  extremely 
deficient  in  military  spirit  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  America,  that 
by  far  the  largest  empire  it  contained  was  formed  by  the 
most  un  war  like  people  in  it  The  dominion  of  the  Incas 
was  founded  entirely  on  policy,  superstition,  and  the  arts. 
It  could  only  be  by  the  intelligence  and  skill  which  civi- 


lisation developes,  that  the  Peruvians  conquered 
superior  to  themselves  in  courage ;  and  it  was  by  policy 
and  superstition  that  the  Incas  tamed  the  rudeness  of 
savage  tribes,  and  held  distant  countries  in  subjection. 
Robertson  justly  observes,  that  the  Peruvians  "had  ad- 
vanced for  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both  in  the  necessary  arts 
of  life,  and  in  such  as  had  some  title  to  the  name  of 
elegant"  In  two  points  only  were  they  inferior;  in  their 
calendar  or  mode  of  computing  time,  and  in  their  want 
of  such  a  substitute  for  writing  as  the  Aztecs  possessed 
in  their  hieroglyphics. 

Agriculture  was  conducted  with  greater  care  and  suc- 
cess in  Peru  than  in  Mexico.  The  lands  capable  of  cul- 
tivation were  divided  into  three  shares.  One  was  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  religion,  tho  erection  of  temples, 
and  tho  maintenance  of  priests ;  tho  second  was  set  apart 
as  a  provision  for  the  support  of  the  government;  and 
the  third  and  largest  share,  which  was  reserved  for  the 
people,  was  parcelled  out,  not  among  individuals,  but 
among  the  hamlets  and  villages,  according  to  the  number 
and  rank  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  a  new  division  was  made 
every  year  to  meet  any  change  that  might  arise  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  parties.  The  members  of  each 
little  community  went  to  tho  fields  under  overseers,  and 
cultivated  the  land  by  their  joint  labour.  The  produce 
was  distributed  among  the  families  and  individuals  accord- 
ing to  their  wants,  while  the  evils  of  famine  were  pro- 
vided against  by  storing  up  the  corn  in  granaries.  The 
Peruvians  having  no  draught  animals,  and  no  ploughs, 
turned  up  the  earth  with  wooden  mattocks;  but  their 
skill  and  care  were  exemplified  in  irrigation,  which  they 
practised  extensively,  and  in  their  employing  as  manure 
guano,  or  the  dung  of  sea  birds,  which  abounds  on 
the  islands  near  the  coast  Their  masonry  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  Mexicans.  Like  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
they  understood  mechanics  sufficiently  to  move  atones 
of  vast  size,  even  of  30  feet  in  length,  of  which  speci- 
mens are  still  existing  in  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of 
Cuzco.  They  had  the  art  of  squaring  and  cutting  blocks 
for  building  with  great  accuracy  ;  and  they  did  not  effect 
their  purpose,  as  Robertson  supposes,  merely  by  chip- 
ping the  stones,  or  rubbing  them  together  so  as  to  fit 
the  surface  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other,  without  re- 
gard to  symmetry  of  form.  It  is  now  known  that  they 
had  hard  chisels,  made  of  copper,  with  a  mixture  of  6 
per  cent  of  tin, — a  proof  of  considerable  skill  in  the  work- 
ing of  metals.  With  these  they  hewed  the  stones 
into  porallelopipcds,  which  were  disposed  in  "  courses  ss 
regular,"  says  Humboldt,  "  as  those  of  Roman  workman- 
ship." They  are  joined  with  such  nicety,  that  the  line 
which  divides  the  blocks  can  scarcely  be  perceived ;  and 
die  outer  surface  is  in  some  cases  covered  with  carving. 
The  palaces  or  lodges  of  the  Incas,  of  which  there  ore 
T  remains,  hod  doors  with  slanting  sides  like  th# 
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Egyptian ;  sloping  roofs,  which,  it  is  supposed,  were  covered 
with  rushes  or  stone  slabs;  no  windows,  bat  niches 
symmetrically  distributed.1  Ancient  stone  structures, 
which  are  so  rare  in  Mexico,  are  pretty  abundant  in 
Pern, — a  fact  for  which  we  can  only  .account  by  the  dif- 
ficulty with  which  the  Mexicans  erected  buildings,  in 
'of  their  inferiority  in  the  art  of  masonry, 
of.  the  Peruviana,  like  everything  else 
with  their  social  state,  displays  a  remarkable 
uniformity,  not  only  of  style,  but  of  plan.  "It  is  impos- 
sible," says  Humboldt,  "to  examine  a  single  edifice  of 
the  time  of  the  Incas,  without  recognising  the  same  type 
in  all  the  others  which  cover  the  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
along  an  extent  of  450  leagues." 

The  ancient  public  roads  of  Peru  are  justly  considered 
as  striking  monuments  of  the  political  genius  of  the 
government  One  of  these  extended  along  the  sides  of  the 
Andes  from  Quito  to  Cuzco,  a  distance  of  1500.  milea  It 
is  about  forty  feet  brood,  and  paved  with  the  earth  and 
atones  which  were  turned  up  from  the  soil ;  but  in  some 
marshy  places  it  is  formed,  like  the  old  Roman -roads,  of  a 
compact  body  of  solid  masonry.  A  tolerably  level  line  is 
preserved,  by  rilling  up  hollows,  cutting  down  small  emi- 
nences, and  winding  round  the  sides  of  large  ones.  At 
proper  distances  Umbos  or  storehouses  were  erected,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Inca  and  his  messengers.  A 
similar  road  was  made  along  the  coast  in  the  low  country. 
Fissures  a  few  yards  in  breadth  were  passed  by  bridge* 
formed  of  beams  laid  horizontally ;  and  an  invention,  at 
once  bold  and  ingenious,  afforded  the  means  of  crossing 
doep  ravines,  or  the  channels  of  rivers,  which  hap- 
pened to  intersect  the  route.  This  consisted  *of  a  suspen- 
bridge,  perfectly  analogous  in  its  principle  to  those 
i  which  we  are  familiar.    It  was  formed  of  half  a 


dozen  of  cables  of  twisted  osiers,  passed  over  wooden 
supports,  and  stretched  from  bank  to  bank ;  then  bound 
together  with  smaller  ropes,  and  covered  with  bamboos. 
Humboldt  passed  ever  one  of  these  pendulous  bridges,  of 
1 20  feet  span ;  and  Mr  Miens  crossed  one  of  225  feet  span, 
over  which  loaded  animals  might  travel  In  low  grounds 
the  rivers  were  crossed  on  rafts  with  a  mast  and  sail,  which, 
by  a  particular  contrivance,  could  be  made  to  tack  and 
veer.  In  this  respect  the  Peruvians  were  a  stage  in 
i  of  aU  the  other  American  races,  who  had  nothin 
to  the  canoe  with  paddles.  The  Peruvians  manu- 
factured a  rude  species  «f  pottery,  they  understood  the 
art  of  spinning,  and,  in  an  imperfect  degree,  that  of  weav- 
ing. They  procured  native  gold  by  washing  the  gravel  of 
rivers ;  and  silver,  and  perhaps  copper,  by  working  veins 
downward  from  the  outcrop  They  knew  how  to  smelt 
and  refine  the  silver  ore  ;  and  they  possessed  the  secret  of 
giving  great  hardness  and  durability  to  copper  by  mixing 
it  with  tin.  Their  utensils  and  trinkets  of  gold  and  silver 
are  said  to  have  been  fashioned  with  neatness  and 
taste.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  no  money,  no 
ledge  of  iron  or  glass;  and  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
mode  of  mortising  or  joining  beams,  and  of  casting  arches. 
They  had  no  animals  fitted  for  draught ;  but  the  llama,  a 
small  species  of  camel,  which  they  had  'tamed,  was  em- 
ployed" to  some  extent  as  a  beast  of  burden.. 

The  political  organisation  of  Peru,'  which  was  artificial 
in  a  high  degree,  reminds  one,  in  some  of  its  features,  of 
the  old  system  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  but  bears  a 
more  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. The  mass  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  -of  servi- 
tude, except  a  small  number,  who  were  free ;  above  these 
in  rank  were  the  Caracas,  or  chiefs  of  districts,  who  formed 

'  *  8sa  Humboldt's  seaoont  of  Um 
.  rob.  i  Ml  a.  of  Us  - 


a*  sort  of  nobility;  and  above  the  whole,  the  family 
of  the  Incas,  the  members  of  which,  by  intermarrying 
only  with  themselves,  formed  a  numerous  and  distinct 
caste.  For  the  purposes  of  police  and  civil  jurisdiction, 
the  people  were  divided  into  parties  of  ten  families,  like 
the  tithinga  of  Alfred,  over  each  of  which  was  an  officer. 
A  second  class  of  officers  had  control  over  five  or  ten 
tithinga,  a  third  class  over  fifty  or  a  hundred.  These 
last  rendered  account  to  the  Incas,  who  exercised  a 
vigilant  superintendence  over  the  whole,  and  employed 
inspectors  to  visit  the  provinces  .as  a  check  upon  mal- 
■administrntiein-  Each  of  these  officers,  down  to  the  lowest, 
judged,  without  appeal,  in  all  differences  that  arose  within 
his  division, 


tad  enforced  the  laws  of  the 
among  which  were  some  for  punishing  idleness, 
pelling  every  one  to  labour.  It  ia  probable  that  the 
tithings  and  hundreds,  as  in  England,  would  lose  thai* 
numerical  signification  in  course  of  time,  and  become 
mere  local  allotments.  In  the  ^hamlets  and  villages  a 
person  mounted  a  tower  every  evening,  and  announced 
where  and  how  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  employed  next 
day.  The  taxes  were  paid  in  the  produce  of  the  fields, 
and  magazines  for  receiving  them  were  established  in 
every  district.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Acosta  and 
Oarcilasso  of  the  civil  institutions  of  Peru,  which  may  be 
correct  with  regard  to  the  oldest  possessions  of  the  Incas 
near  Cuzco,  where  their  power  had  been  long  established ; 
but  it  ia  not  probable  that  such  a  complicated  system  was 
ever  fully  in  operation  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
empire. 

The  government  of  Peru  was  a  theocracy.  The  Inca 
was  at  once  the  temporal  sovereign  and  the  supremo 
pontiff.  Ho  was  regarded  as  the  descendant  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  groat  deity  the  sun,  who  was  supposed  to 
inspire  his  counsels,  and  speak  through  -his  ordors  and 
docreca  Hence  even  slight  offences  were  punished  with 
death,  because  they  were  regarded  as  insults  offered  to 
the  divinity.  The  race  of  the  Incas  was  held  sacred. 
To  support  its  pretensions,  it  was  very  desirable  that  it 
should  be  kept  pure  and  distinct  from  the  people ;  but 
human  passions  are  often  too  strong  for  the  dictates  of 
policy ;  and  though  the  marriages  of  the  family  were  con- 
fined to  their  own  race,  the  emperor,  as  well  ss  the  other 
males  of  the  blood  royal,  kept  large  harems  stocked  with 
beauties  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  multi- 
plied a  spurious  progeny,  in  whom  the  blood  of  the 
"  children  of  the  sun"  was  blended  with  that  of  the  "  chil- 
dren of  the  earth."  Among  a  simple-minded  and  credulous 
people  the  claims  of  the  Incas  to  a  celestial  origin  seem 
to  have  been  implicitly  believed.  They  were  blindly 
obeyed,  and  treated  with  a  respect  bordering  on  adora- 
tion, by  the  nobles  as  well  as  the  common  people.  The 
Peruvians  worshipped  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  evening 
star,  the  spirit  of  thunder,  and  the  rainbow,  and  had 
erected  temples  in  Cuzco  to  all  these  deities.  That  of 
the  sun,  which  was  the  most  magnificent,  had  its  walla 
covered  with  plates  of  gold.  The  sacrifices  consisted  of 
the  objects,  most  prized  by  the  people,  of  grain  and  fruits, 
of  a  few  animals,  and  of  the  productions  of  their  own  in- 
dustry. Sabianism,  as  it  is  .the  most  rational  of  all  the 
forms  of  idolatry,  is  also  generally  the  most  mild;  and 
doubtless  this  results  from  the  tendency  which  it  has  to 
fix  the  thoughts  on  the  marks  of  beneficence  and  wisdom 
which  are  displayed  in  the  works  of  nature.  The  Peru- 
vian temples  were  accordingly  never  polluted,  like  those 
of  Mexico,  with  the  blood  of  human  victims;  and  the 
Incas  even  went  farther,  and  signalised  their  aeaT  against 
such  horrid  rites,  by  suppressing  them  in  all  the  countries 
they  conquered.  Though  their  history  exhibits  some 
bloody  deeds,  the  general  character  of  their  government 
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was  the  reverse  of  cruel.  The  scrore  punishments  pre- 
scribed by  their  laws  were  rarely  inflicted,  and  rebellion 
was  scarcely  known  in  their  dominions.  The  lam  bo* 
only  assumed  the  title  of  the  father  of  his  people,  bat  the 
rices  as  well  as  the  merits  of  his  government  sprung 
partly  from  the  attempt  made  to  construct  the  govern- 
ment on  the  model  of  paternal  authority,  and  partly  from 
the  blending  of  moral  and  religious  injunctions  with  civil 
duties.  Hence  the  idle  pretension  of  the  state  to  reward 
virtuous  conduct,  as  well  as  to  punish  crimes ;  hence 
too  tho  plan  of  labouring  in  common,  the  extinction  of 
individual  property,  tho  absurdities  of  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  tilling,  building,  according  to  fixed  universal 
rules ;  in  fine,  that  minute  and  vexatious  regulation  of  all 
the  acts  of  ordinary  life,  which  converted  the  people  into 
mere  machines  in  the  hands  of  an  immense  corps  of  civil 
and  religious  officers.  Such,  a  system  may  have  served 
to  reclaim  some  tribes  from  the  savago  state;  but  it  must 
have  stifled  the  seeds  of  improvement,  and  left  the  mass 
of  the  people  more  stupid  and  imbecile  than  it  found 
them.  Tho  government  was  as  pure  a  despotism,  pro- 
bably, as  ever  existed;  but  its  theocratic  character,  no 
doubt,  helped  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  its  spirit.  Super- 
stition and  force  are  the  two  bases  on  which  tyranny 
rests  in  all  countries;  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  firmly 
seated  on  the  one,  it  stands  less  in  need  of  the  support  of 
the  other.  The  Lies  had  so  completely  enslaved  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  and  the  apparatus  ha  wielded  for 
directing  and  controlling  their  acts  was  so  perfect,  that 
he  was  able  in  a  great  measure  to  dispense  with  those  ter- 
rific examples  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  by  which  the  pure 
military  despot  operates  on  the  fears  of  those  who  live 
under  his  authority. 

This  system  of  the  Peruvian  monarchs,  by  which  the 
people  were  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  tutelage,  merits 
the  greater  attention,  because  it  is  precisely  that  which 
the  Jesuits  employed,  in  Paraguay  and  other  districts,  to 
reduce  the  natives  to  a  settled  mode  of  life ;  and  it  seems, 
in  fact,  to  be  tho  only  method  by  which  a  semblance  of 
civilisation  can  be  introduced  amongst  v«e  American 
nations.  Two  things  must  be  supposed  to  account  for  its 
prevalence :  first,  a  certain  amount  o^  timidity,  passive- 
ness,  and  superstition,  in  the  body  of  the  people,  implying 
weak  passions,  but  not  necessarily  smallness  of  intellect ; 
and,  secondly,  a  few  minds  of  a  higher  class,  to  give  an 
impulse  to  the  rest,  and  to  control  and  regulate  their 
acts.  In  the  case  of  Peru,  did  these  ruling  intellects 
spring  from  the  body  of  the  people,  and,  after  striking  out 
new  lights  in  morals  and  legislation  for  themselves,  devise 
a  complex  and  artificial  system  for  establishing  their  power 
over  the  minds  of  the  rest,  by  the  help  of  superstition  and 
force  t  or  were  they  strangers  from  another  country,  and 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  a  higher  civilisation  1  If 
we  may  believe  tho  Peruvian  annals,  the  latter  waa  the 
case.  About  the  year  1000  of  our  era,  or  perhaps  a  cen- 
tury later,  Manco  Capac,  with  his  wife  and  sister  Mama 
Ocello,  appeared  as  strangers  on  tho  banks  of  the  lake 
Titicaca.  They  were  persons  of  majestic  appearance,  and 
announced  themselves  as  "children  of  the  sun,"  sent  by 
their  beneficent  parent  to  reclaim  the  tribes  living  there 
from  the  miseries  of  savage  life.  Their  injunctions,  ad- 
dressed to  a  people  who  probably  worshipped  the  god  of 
day,  were  listened  to  by  a  few,  who  settled  around  them, 
and  founded  Cuzco.  By  degrees,  other  tribes  were  in- 
duced to  renounce  their  wandering  habits.  Manco  Capac 
instructed  the  men  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  -Mama 
Ocello  taught  the  women  to  spin  and  to  weave.  Lawn, 
institutions,  and  religious  rites,  were  added.  The  form  of 
a  civilised  society  arose,  whioh  was  gradually  extended  by 
persuasion  or  conquest, — the  Incus  having  always  planted 


their  arts  and  religion  wherever  they  established  their 
authority.  Huayna  Capac,  the  twelfth  in  succession  frta 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  occupied  the  throne  when  the 
first  party  of  Spaniards  visited  Peru  in  1527,  and  the  em- 
pire waa  then  still  in  a  state  of  progress.  There  is,  hovers, 
little  doubt  that  some  advance  in  civilisation  had  bees 
made  in  times  before  the  Incas. 

Such  is  the  account  which  tho  Peruviana  give  of  tie 
origin  of  their  civilisation,  which  we  should  be  disposed  to 
reject  as  a  fable,  if  there  were  not  peculiar  circumstaaoa 
which  give  it  some  credibility.*  First,  their  institutions, 
taken  in  the  mass,  do  not  present  what  may  be  called  tie 
American  type.    The  mild  and  paternal  character  which 
they  display,  the  injunction  to  "  lore  one  another"  railed 
to  the  rank  of  a  positive  precept,  the  preference  of  the 
useful  arts  to  war,  all  breathe  a  spirit,  not  only  foreign  to 
the  genius  of  the  American  tribes,  but  exactly  opposed  is 
character  to  anything  which  a  native  self-taught  legist 
tor  was  likely  to  produce.    Exondly,  the  artificial  and 
systematic  form  of  the  Peruvian  institutions  renders  it 
improbable  that  they  were  developed  by  the  natural  ac- 
tion of  political  causes,  but  otrongly  favours  the  ides,  that 
they  were  framed  by  a  few  designing  heads,  as  an  instru- 
ment to  tarns  and  govern  a  patient,  feeble,  and  credulcci 
people  of  rude  or  savage  habits.     A  small  number  oi 
Jesuits  were  led,  by  a  sagacious  study  of  the  savage  charac- 
ter, to  devise  a  system  extremely  similar  in  its  nature, 
which  worked  admirably.    These  missionaries  were  tie 
Manco  Capacs  of  Paraguay;  and,  like  the  Incas,  might, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  centuries,  bare  extendi 
their  theocracy  over  as  large  a  space  as  Peru,  if  their 
situation  had  permitted  them  to  employ  force.    Thirdly, . 
million  of  native  Peruvians  yet  surrire,  the  living  d«<in- 
danta  of  those  who  built  tho  temples  of  Cuzco  ;  and  thiir 
extreme  stolidity,  apathy,  and  feebleness  of  character, 
sufficiently  testify  that  the  chances  were  nearly  as  great 
against  a  legislator  like  Manco  Capac  arising  amongst 
them,  as  against  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Augustus  pro- 
ducing a  being  like  Jesus  Christ.    They  have  the  weak 
ness  and  passiveness  which  fit  them  to  receive  an  is> 
pression  from  superior  directing  minds ;  but  they  discover 
no  trace  of  the  intelligence,  energy,  and  originality  whici 
must  hare  been  united  in  the  persons  who  planned  and 
carried  into  effect  the  political  system  of  the  Incas.  We 
admit  that  oppression  may  hare  degraded  their  character, 
but  it  cannot  hare  entirely  changed  it 

If,  then,  the  cirilisation  of  Peru  was  exotic,  whence  ra 
it  derived  t  To  us  it  appears  most  probable,  that  the  legis- 
lators of  Peru  were  either  Chinese,  or  persons  who  had 
received  at  second-hand  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  is- 
stitutions  of  China ;  and  our  opinion  is  grounded  on  train 
of  resemblance  in  the  manners,  laws,  arts,  and  institution! 
of  the  two  nations,  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  too  name 
rous,  striking,  and  peculiar,  to  be  the  effect  of  chance. 
We  shall  mention  some  of  the  most  prominent. 

1.  The  first  and  most  obvious  resemblance  is  in  the 
singularly  artificial  frame  of  society  in  both  countries  Is 
China,  as  in  Peru,  the  legislation  is  dirtctii*  as  well  at 
punitive,  and  is  distinguished  by  that  minute  and  elaborati 
system  of  regulation,  inspection,  and  control,  which  inter- 
feres with  the  most  trifling  actions  of  ordinary  life,  and 
reduces  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  condition  of  automata, 
moved  and  guided  in  everything  by  the  rulers.  China, 
says  Mr  Barrow,  is  a  great  school,  in  which  the  uup> 
trates  are  the  masters,  and  the  people  the  scholars.  I> 
might  be  more  correctly  compared  to  s  large  monastic 
establishment,  in  which  each  person  has  his  place  sod  hit 
duty  assigned  to  him,  and  all  his  sets  directed  by  supe- 
riors, whose  wisdom  and  authority  he  is  not  permitted  to 
question.    The  Chinese  hare  the  same  immense  multitude 
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of  civil  officers  which  the  Peruvians  had,  and  the  same 
chain  of  subordination  from  tho  emperor  down  to  the 
petty  constable.    In  China  this  system  was  undoubtedly 
the  growth  of  many  centuries ;  but  it  was  too  artificial  to 
occur  to  the  thoughts  of  a  cacique,  educated  amongst  a 
tribe  of  savages  on  the  sides  of  the  Andes,    2.  In  China 
as  in  Peru,  the  emperor  assumes  the  title  of  the  "  father 
of  his  people;"  and  his  government  is  modelled  upon 
this  figure  of  speech.    He  affects  to  be  sprung  from  pro- 
genitors who  descended  from  heaven  like  the  children  of 
the  sun,  and  he  unites  the  character  of  supreme  pontiff 
with  that  of  temporal  prince.    There  are  vestiges,  too, 
of  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  China.1    3.  Tho 
sx  tends  an  ostentatious  patronage  to 
by  celebrating  an   annual  festival  in  its 
r,  on  which  occasion  he  proceeds  to  the  field  in 
great  pomp,  and  takes  a  part  in  the  labour  of  cultivating 
the  ground  with  his  own  hands.    This  singular  custom 
existed  in  Peru,  where  the  Incas  went  through  an  annual 
ceremony  perfectly  similar.    How  foreign  was  such  an' 
institution  to  the  spirit  of  the  American  tribes  I    4.  In 
China  agriculture  is  in  a  rude  sta.e,  ar.d  exhibits  proofs 
of  intelligence  and  skill  only  in  two  things — the  use 
of  manures,  and  a  laborious  system  of  irrigation.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  circumstances  characterised  the  agricul- 
ture of  Peru.     5.  The  internal  taxes  of  China,  like 
those  of  Peru,  are  paid  in  kind  (maize,  rice,  silk,  cotton, 
Ac.^,  and  stored  in  public  magazines  or  granaries.    6.  The 
Chinese  government  maintained  public  roads,  even  in 
those  provinces  where  neither  carriages  nor  beasts  of 
burden  were  used,  of  course  for  tho  use  of  pedestrians, 
and  storehouses  or  places  of  refreshment  were  built  upon 
them  at  proper  distances.     The  Peruvians  constructed 
roads  on  precisely  the  same  plan,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses ;  and  this  was  done  by  no  other  people  in  America. 
7.    The  Chinese  do  not  inter  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
but  lay  them  on  the  ground  and  raise  a  tumulus  or  conical 
heap  of  earth  over  them.     Such  was  also  the  practice 
in  Peru.    The  only  barbarously  cruel  rite  practised  in 
Peru,  that  of  immolating  the  Inca's  domestics  at  the 
obsequies  of  their  master,  was  brought  into  China  by  the 
Tartars.    Its  existence  is  an  anomaly  in  each  case,  for 
tho  genius  of  both  nations  was  peaceful  and  mild.    8.  The 
architecture  of  tho  Chinese  displays  little  taste,  but  is 
distinguished  by  two  peculiarities — the  power  shown  of 
cutting  and  moving  immense  masses  of  stone,  and  the 
uniformity  of  style  which  pervades  their  structures,  of 
every  size  and  description.    "All  the  buildings,"  says 
Mr  Barrow,  "from  the  meanest  hut  to  the  viceroy's 
palace,  are  upon  one  plan."    Humboldt  remarks  the  same 
adherence  to  a  single  model  among  the  Peruvians,  and 
the  walls  of  Cuzco  show  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  method  of  moving  stones  of  prodigious  size.  The 
Chinese  were  fond  of  covering  their  walls  with  carving, 
and  examples  of  the  same  practice  occur  in  Peru,  If 
any  of  the  Peruvian  buildings  had  remained  entire  with 
their  roofs  on,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  found,  that 
the   type  or  primary  architectural  form  employed  in 
tho  two  countries  was  not  very  dissimilar,  and  some 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  circumstance,  that 
Peru  must  have  borrowed  her  models  from  China  700 
or  perhaps  1000  years  ago.     9.  The  Peruvians  made 
coarse  pottery,  and  all  the  world  knows  that  this  Is  an 
art  in  which  the  Chinese  excel    Tho  Peruvians  were 
the  only  American  nation  who  had  made  any  progress  in 
the  art  of  fusing  and  alloying  metals,  in  which  the  Chinese 
have  long  been  distinguished  by  their  skill    10.  The 

*  8m  account*  of  the  temple*  at  Pekln  dedicated  to  the  hear  em,  the 
north  (tsr,  the  moon,  the  earth,  4c,  and  of  the  festival  kept  at  tha 
nmmu  solstice,  Uka  tha  grand  aolar  feeUval  In  Fern. 


Peruvians  had  dramas  and  dramatic  spectacles.  Whence 
could  a  people  so  uninventive  have  derived  the  idea  of  such 
entertainments,  if  not  from  China,  where  they  have  been 
long  familiar  to  the  pooplet  There  were  mimics  and  buf- 
foons in  Mexico,  but  nothing,  we  believe,  to  which  tho 
term  drama  could  be  applied.  11.  But  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  coincidence  is  found  in  an  invention  entirely 
confined  to  the  two  countries.  We  have  described  the  sus- 
pension bridges  made  of  ropes,  employed  by  the  Peruvians 
in  crossing  deep  ravines.  Now,  it  is  singular  that  bridges 
of  tho  very  samo  description,  some  of  chains,  and  tome  of 
ropet,  are  found  in  the  south  of  China,  and  nowhere  else 
except  in  Thibet,  which  has  interchanged  arts  and  cus- 
toms with  China  from  time  immemorial.  This  single  fact 
we  would  consider  as  a  proof  of  communication  between 
the  two  countries.  The  Peruvians  made  their  ropes  of 
twisted  osiers,  and  the  Chinese  had  ropes  also  of  this 
description.  12.  From  what  people  nearer  than  the  Chinese 
could  the  Peruvians  borrow  the  idea  of  rafts  with  a  mast 
and  sail  t  Then  rafts,  supporting  covered  huts,  may  bo 
considered  as  literal  copies  of  soma  that  are  used  in  China ; 
and  the  peculiar  mechanism  employed  in  lieu  of  a  rudder 
is  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the  paddles  attached  to  the 
Chinese  boats,  foro  and  aft  13.  The  Chinese  iu  ancient 
times  made  use  of  quipus  or  knotted  cords  to  facilitate 
calculation.  Is  it  not  probable  that  this  invention  had 
passed  from  them  to  the  Peruvians,  tho  Mexicans,  the 
Kaluschi,  and  other  American  nations  who  employed  it  1 
It  would  be  easy  to  trace  similar  analogies  in  many  other 
customs,  laws,  and  institutions  of  the  two  nations.  Both 
had  nunneries  or  religious  societies  of  women,  who  lived 
under  a  vow  of  celibacy;  both  had  a  class  of  literary  men 
(the  Haravecs  and  Amautas,  or  poets  and  philosophers,  in 
Peru),  patronised  by  the  government;  both  divided  tho 
year  into  twelve  months,  and  placed  the  beginning  of  it  in 
January  (a  coincidence  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  year 
of  the  Mexicans  and  other  northern  nations  consisted 
of  18  months);  both  were  strangers  to  the  use  of  milk, 
cheese,  and  butter.'  These  facts  may  suffice,  for  we  have 
not  room  for  lengthened  inquiries,  neither  arc  wo  anxious 
to  press  our  argument  beyond  its  proper  limits.  Our  po- 
sition is,  not  that  the  Peruvians  are  descended  from  the 
Chinese,  but  simply  that  Peru  had  been  inoculated  with 
civilisation  by  persona  who  derived  their  ideas  from  China. 
If  it  be  asked  why  these  persons  did  not  import  from  China 
the  use  of  letters,  the  method  of  casting  arches,  and  many 
other  arts  practised  there,  our  answer  is,  that  no  individual, 
and  still  less  any  casual  assemblage  of  individuals  such  as 
the  purposes  of  trade  or  navigation  might  bring  together, 
possesses  a  knowledge  of  every  art  and  science  which 
exists  in  his  country.  How  many  men  are  there  in  Eng- 
land at  this  day,  who  could  not  even  carry  the  knowledge 
of  the  alphabet  to  another  country  t  We  must  remember, 
too,  that  all  the  arts  existing  in  China  do  not  exist  in 
every  province  of  it,  and  have  not  always  existed  in 
those  provinces  where  we  now  find  them.1  As  to  tho 
means  of  communication,  it  is  evident  that  tho  trade- 
wind  renders  Peru  almost  unapproachablo  from  Eastern 
Asia,  between  the  parallels  of  30°  N.  and  309  S.  latitude. 

•  Sir  John  Barrow  la  oar  authority  for  thil  fact,  which  la  tha  more 
remarkable,  aa  tha  Mongol*,  tha  neighbour*  and  conqueror*  of  tha 
Chlnaaa,  had  tha  naa  of  all  tha  three  article*  Imniemorially. 

'  Tha  uniformity  and  unchangtabltn***  of  cm  torn*  in  China  hat* 
evidently  bean  much  exaggerated.  Tha  empire  ia  formed  of  an 
aseemblage  of  email  otataa,  conquered  one  after  another,  each  of  which 
most  have  had  it*  peculiar  law*,  manners,  and  fupentitions  ;  and 
common  aena*  telle  at,  that  to  blend  thee*  into  one  perfectly  homo- 
geneous maaa,  mart  hare  required  a  much  longer  period  than  has 
•lapoad  einc*  the  empire  attained  lta  present  magnitude.  It  would 
be  eaay,  too,  to  and  taatanca*  of  the  Chine**  taring  changed 
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But  beyond  those  limits  the  wea*  winds  prevail,  and  hence 
China,  in  point  of  facility  of  access,  is  nearer  to  Peru  than 
the  Society  or  Marquesas  T»l^nH»,  The  Chinese  have 
long  exposed  themselves  to  the  casualties  of  a  maritime 
life,  in  vessels  of  large  size,  provisioned  for  many  months ; 
and  at  this  day  they  perform  voyages  of  3(XK)  or  4000 
miles,  to  Ceylon  and  Polynesia. 

The  Quichua  language,  or  that  of  Peru,  was  spread,  by 
the  care  of  the  Incas,  over  all  the  countries  which  they 
conquered,  so  far  at  least  as  to  bo  understood,  if  not 
spoken,  by  the  great  variety  of  tribes  subject  to  their 
sway.  It  is  understood  at  present  as  far  as  Santiago  del 
Estero,  1200  miles  of  direct  distance  south-east  from 
Cuzco.  This  tingle  fact  proves  both  the  long  duration  of 
their  power,  and  the  efficiency  of  their  internal  adminis- 
tration. It  is  said  to  bo  the  most  rich,  polished,  and  har- 
monious of  the  South  American  languages,  abounding  in 
vowel  sounds,  but  wanting  those  corresponding  to  the 
Spanish  consonants  6,  d,f,  g,  I,  x,  w.  Like  all  the  other 
American  tongues,  it  wants  terms  for  abstract  and  uni- 
versal ideas,  such  as  time,  space,  being,  substance,  matter, 
body,  and  even  such  as  virtue,  justice,  liberty,  gratitude. 
There  are  five  dialects  of  the  Quichua,  which  are  spoken 
in  Peru  proper,  and  in  Quito,  New  Granada,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  La  Plata,  and  not  only  by  the  aborigines, 
but  by  many  Spaniards  of  the  higher  classes.  The  Peru- 
vians  had  no  alphabetic  writing.  They  possessed  a  very 
ride  species  of  hieroglyphics,  of  which  little  use  was 
=ade,  and  the  quipus  or  knotted  cords  of  various  colours, 
7-hich  last  were  originally  employed  simply  as  aids  to 
calculation,  but  latterly  as  records  of  facts,  laws,'  &c 
Each  quipu  required  a  verbal  commentary.  About  ten 
years  ago  a  copy  of  an  old  MS.  was  discovered,  which 
contained  an  account  of  the  Maya  alphabet  of  Yucatan 
— the  only  alphabet  yet  known  to  have  existed  in  America. 

The  Peruvians  of  the  aboriginal  Quichua  race  are  of  a 
copper  colour,  with  a  small  forehead,  the  hair  growing  on 
each  side  from  the  extremities  of  the  eye-brows ;  they 
have  small  black  eyes,  a  small  nose,  a  moderately  sized 
mouth,  with  beautiful  teeth  ;  beardless  chin  (except  in  old 
agi),  and  a  round  face.  Their  hair  is  black,  coarse,  and 
sleek,  the  body  well  proportioned,  the  feet  small,  the 
stature  rather  diminutive.  Their  intellectual  qualities, 
according  to  M.  Ulloa,  are  of  the  lowest  order.  The  most 
prominent  trait  in  their  character  is  an  imperturbable  and 
incurable  apathy.  Though  half-naked,  they  are  as  con- 
tented as  the  Spaniard  in  his  most  splendid  raimeal 
Gold  and  silver  have  so  little  influence  over  them,  that  the 
greatest  recompense  will  not  induce  them  to  perform  the 
slightest  service  voluntarily.  Neither  power  nor  dignity 
moves  them,  and  they  receive  with  the  same  indifference 
the  office  of  alcalde  and  that  of  executioner.  They  are 
habitually  slow  in  their  motions,  and  extremely  indolent. 
When  employed  at  any  piece  of  labour,  if  the  master  with- 
draws his  eye  for  a  moment,  they  cease  to  work.  They 
are  timid,  shy,  secretive,  and  always  grave,  even  in  the 
dances,  which  are  their  favourite  pastime.  The  love  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  deeply  rooted  in  their  nature.  They 
prepare  a  fermented  beverage  called  chicha  from  maize, 
by  a  process  known  to  them  before  the  conquest,  and  at 
their  festivals  drink  till  their  senses  fail  them,  day  after 
day.  This  vicious  habit,  however,  is  common  to  all  the 
American  nations,  and  is  confined  to  the  men,  for  the 
women  are  in  general  strictly  sober.  The  Peruvians  are 
a  gentle  and  mild  people  ;  they  are  fond  of  their  dogs,  and 
breed  up  hogs,  geese,  and  chickens,  for  which  they  have 
so  tender  a  regard,  that  they  will  often  neither  kill  nor 
sell  them.  Their  huts,  says  Mr  Stevenson,  consist  of 
stones  laid  upon  one  another  without  any  cement  or 
mortar,  thatched  over  with  long  grass  or  straw,  affording 


no  defence  from  either  the  wind  or  the  rain.    One  el 
room  contains  the  whole  family ;  their  bed  »  eheepsfca 
or  two ;  their  furniture  one  or  two  earthen  pots.  The 
principal  food  of  the  Peruvians  is  maize ;  but  they  raise  sk 
potatoes,  wheat,  beans,  tomatos,  yucaa,  pumpkins,  sad 
other  vegetable*.    Christianity,  imposed  upon  them  doei- 
tically,  by  priests  who  take  no  pains  to  enlighten  then, 
has  scarcely  gained  admission  to  their  uuderstaadurv 
and  has  no  hold  on  their  affections.    They  attend  divas 
service  from  the  dread  of  chastisement,  and  give  an  out- 
ward assent  to  whatever  they  are  taught,  but  without  nj 
real  religious  impression  being  made  upon  their  tabdi 
They  meet  death  with  the  some  stupid  indifference  a 
the  ordinary  accidents  of  life,  and  rather  decline  than  mtl 
the  assistance  of  a  priest  in  their  last  hours.    It  ought  or. 
to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  intellectual  torpor  whki 
the  Peruviana  display  may  be  attributed  in  port  to  tie 
deadening  and  debasing  effects  of  three  centuries  of  brntu 
oppression.    They  still  cherish  in  secret  a  strong  rem* 
tion  for  their  ancient  faith  and  their  native  government, 
which  displays  itself  even  in  the  large  towns.    The  ftcrj 
of  Man co  Capac  (whom,  since  numbers  of  our  countrjDO 
appeared  in  Peru,  they  affect  to  call  an  Englishman)  tad 
Mama  Ocello,  the  wealth,  power,  and  beneficence  of  the 
Incas,  are  still  fresh  in  their  memories,  and  are  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  with  a  degree  of  fond  adminbos 
which  three  centuries  of  humiliation  and  misfortune  sees 
only  to  have  rendered  more  intense.  The  barbarous  murder 
of  the  Inca  Atahualpa  by  Pizarro  is  annually  represented 
in  the  form  of  a  tragedy.    "  In  this  performance,*  sip 
Mr  Stevenson,  "the  grief  of  the  Indians  is  so  naronl. 
though  excessive,  their  songs  so  plaintive,  and  the  whJe  s 
such  a  scene  of  distress,  that  I  never  witnessed  it  without 
mingling  my  tears  with  theirs.    The  Spanish  snthoritie* 
have  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  exhibition,  but  withoct 
effect    The  Indians  in  the  territory  of  Quito  wear  black 
clothes,  and  affirm  that  it  is  mourning  for  their  local,  d 
whom  they  never  speak  but  in  a  doleful  tone," 

The  oppression  of  the  mita,  or  forced  labour  in  tit 
mines,  with  the  introduction  of  the  small-pox  and  the  cm 
of  spirituous  liquors,  has  destroyed  prodigious  multitndei 
of  the  Indians  since  the  conquest.  What  their  numbs 
was  before  that  event  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  but,  jndpni 
from  the  extent  of  the  Inca's  dominions,  he  probably  m 
not  leas  than  three  or  four  millions  of  aubjecta  A  pre- 
tended Spanish  account,  assigning  a  population  of  ei^it 
millions  to  Peru  shortly  after  the  conquest,  is  knows  ta 
be  fictitious.  An  official  estimate  in  1862  made  the  bcc- 
ber  of  Indians  in  Pern  amount  to  1,600,000,  being  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  population.1 

In  Chili  there  were  several  tribes  who  possessed  rettfr] 
all  the  arts  known  to  the  Peruvians,  but  were  diiti 
guiahed  from  them  by  a  finer  physical  constitution  and 
an  unconquerable  spirit  When  the  Spaniards  srrived. 
Chili,  according  to  Molina,  was  inhabited  by  fifteen  tribes 
independent  of  each  other,  who  were  spread  over  tlx 
country  on'  both  sides  of  die  Andes,  from  latitude  30"  to 
the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  They  all  spoke  dialects  of  ooe 
language,  which  is  described  as  rich,  harmonious,  abound- 
ing in  compound  words,  and  having,  like  the  other  Alter, 
can  tongues,  very  complicated  grammatical  forma  It  ht 
no  affinity  to  the  Quichua  or  Peruvian.  The  inbabiUcti 
of  the  plains  are  a  stout  people,  of  middle  stature ;  those 

1  In  this  account  of  the  Peruriuu  we  have  chiefly  follo»»]  Gtr» 
Ueso,  Accwta,  Fretltr,  sad  UHos,  of  whose  etaUaeoU  s  copimu  He* 
it  Riv«D  by  Pnvost  la  the  13th  volume  of  hie  Histeirs  OMnU  sa 
Voyages.  Ws  have  also  takes  soma  facts  from  Humboldt'*  Asevcfce, 
Balbi'e  KOinoonpkiatl  Atlas,  and  XI.  R  Bteveneoa's  .Vorra/iw  e/ 
TVvm/y  Years  Ksridrnos  in  South  America,  a  aaefttl  wort,  eitbotfs 
the  author  has  shows  rather  too  great  an  anxietj  to  exalt  the  cIaix'-* 
of  the  Indiana. 
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of  the  mountains  are  tall ;  and  one  tribe,  the  Tehuela  or 
Patagonians,  surpass  in  sixe  every  other  nation  in  the 
world  All  tho  tribe*  inhabiting  the  plains,  except  those 
of  the  extreme  south,  now  make  use  of  horses.  The  com- 
plexion of  the  Chilian  tribes  is,  like  that  of  the  other 
American  nations,  a  reddish  brown  ;  but  one  tribe  is  said  to 
be  of  a  clear  red  and  white.  They  do  not  paint  their 
bodies.  The  Chilians  lived  partly  by  hunting,  but  chiefly 
by  agriculture,  before  they  had  any  intercourse  with 
Europeans.  They  cultivated  maize,  magu,  guegen,  tuca, 
quinoa,  the  potato,  pumpkins,  and  some  species  of  pulse; 
and  to  these  they  added,  as  food,  tho  flesh  of  the  bix- 
cacho,  and  of  tho  llama  or  Araucanian  camel,  of  whose 
wool  they  are  said  to  have  manufactured  cloth.  Like 
the  Peruvians,  they  understood  the  use  of  manure,  prac- 
tised irrigation  with  considerable  skill,  and  turned  up  the 
ground  with  a  wooden  spado  or  mattock.  They  boiled 
their  grain  in  earthen  pots,  or  brayed  it  into  meal  after 
roasting  it  in  hot  sand  ;  of  the  meal  they  made  puddings 
or  bread,  which  they  knew  how  to  leaven,  and  various 
species  of  fermented  drink.  They  had  gold,  silver,  copper, 
tin,  and  lead,  procured  probably  by  washing;  but  they  seem 
to  have  had  few  or  no  edge-tools  of  metal,  those  found 
being  almost  always  of  basalt.  They  made  baskets  and 
mats,  extracted  salt  from  sea-water,  and  were  ablo  to  give 
various  dyes  to  their  cloths.  They  used  qvipui  or  knotted 
cords  for  calculation,  and,  according  to  Mr  Stevenson, 
for  the  transmission  of  intelligence  and  for  recording 
events  They  lived  in  villages  formed  of  houses  standing 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  under  hereditary  chiefs, 
but  whose  power  was  limited.  It  is  remarkable  that 
tho  Chinese  mode  of  catching  wild  ducks  on  the  rivers,  by 
covering  the  fisher's  head  with  a  gourd,  was  practised  in 
Chili. 

The  Araucanians,  the  most  intelligent,  improved,  and 
warlike  of  the  Chilian  tribes,  occupy  about  200  miles  of 
tho  sea-coast,  between  the  37th  and  39th  parallels.  They 
are  of  ordinary  stature,  but  vigorously  formed ;  bold, 
hardy,  hospitable,  faithful  to  their  engagements,  generous 
to  a  fallen  enemy,  ardent,  intrepid,  and  enthusiastic  lovers 
of  liberty.  Their  vices  are  drunkenness,  and  a  contempt 
of  other  nations,  springing  from  pride.  Their  govern- 
ment, in  tho  regularity  of  its  form  and  its  sub-division  of 
authority,  has  an  outward  resemblance  to  the  Peruvian  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  tho  two  systems  differs  as  widely  as  the 
genius  of  the  two  nations.  Araucania  contains  four  j 
tetrarchies,  under  four  toqvis  or  princes,  who  are  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  but  confederated  for  their  joint 
security  against  foreign  enemies.  Each  tetrarchy  is 
divided  into  five  provinces,  ruled  by  five  chiefs  called  apo- 
ttlaum ;  and  each  province  into  nine  districts,  governed  by 
as  many  who  are  subject  to  tho  apc-ulmen,  as 

the  latter  are  to  tho  toquis.  These  various  chiefs  (who  all 
bear  the  title  of  ulmen,  as  our  nobility  of  all  orders  are 
barons)  compose  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  '1  hey 
hold  their  dignities  by  hereditary  descent  in  tho  male 
line,  and  in  the  ordor  of  primogeniture.  1  he  supreme 
power  of  each  tetrarchy  resides  in  a  diet  or  great  coun- 
cil of  the  ulmen,  who  assemble  annually  in  a  large  plain, 
liko  the  Pole*  and  Germans  in  old  times;  but  as  the 
people  are  all  armed,  and  have  a  high  love  of  liberty,  no 
resolution  of  the  diet  is  of  any  avail  if  it  has  not  their  hearty 
concurrence.  The  chiefs,  indeed,  are  little  more  than 
leaden  in  war;  for  the  right  of  private  revenge,  which  is 
fully  admitted,  limits  their  authority  in  judicial  mat- 
ters ;  aod  they  receive  no  taxes.  Their  laws  are  merely 
primeval  usages.  The  Araucanians  can  raise  altogether 
6000  or  7000  men,  besides  a  body  of  reserve.  When  war 
is  declared  by  the  great  council,  messengers  bearing  "ar- 
rows dipt  in  blood  "  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country 


to  summon  the  men  to  arms.  Unlike  many  barbarous 
nations,  which  are  immovably  attached  to  their  ancient  cus- 
toms, the  Amu  cardans  were  not  alow  in  copying  tho  mili- 
tary arts  and  tactics  of  tho  Spaniards.  Their  troops  now. 
consist  of  infantry  and  cavalry ;  the  former  armed  with 
pikes  or  clubs,  the  latter  with  swords  and  lances.  The 
infantry  are  formed  into  regiments  of  ten  companies,  each 
company  containing  a  hundred  men.  When  they  take  tho 
field,  they  carry  parched  meal  with  them  for  provisions ; 
they  station  sentinels,  send  out^  scouts,  aud  have  advanced 
guards  preceding  their  main  body.  When  necessary  for 
their  security,  they  dig  ditches,  and  plant  stakes  along 
their  sides,  and  throw  up  mounds  of  earth,  They  advance 
to  battle  in  lines,  well  formed,  and  fight  with  intrepidity. 
Their  history  affords  a  brilliant  example  of  what  a  bravo 
nation,  animated  by  an  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty,  can 
accomplish  under  tho  greatest  disadvantages  After  re- 
sisting the  best  troops  and  tho  best  generals  of  Spain  for 
two  hundred  years,  they  at  last  compelled  their  proud 
enemies  to  acknowledge  their  independence.  The  Arau- 
canians were  indebted  for  their  success  to  a  deliberate 
species  of  courage,  to  which  even  the  bravest  of.  the  North 
American  tribes  are  strangers ;  and  they  combined  with  it  a 
degree  of  sagacity  and  intelligence  which  led  them  to  adapt 
their  mode  of  fighting  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed.  Experience  having  taught  them  the 
inefficiency  of  their  old  missiles  when  opposed  to  musket 
balls,  they  soon  laid  aside  their  bows,  and  armed  them- 
selves  with  spears,  swords,  or  other  weapons  fitted  for 
close  combat  Their  practice  was  to  advance  rapidly 
within  such  a  distance  of  the  Spaniards  as  would  not  leave 
them  time  to  reload  after  firing.  Here  they  received 
without  shrinking  a  volley,  which  was  certain  to  destroy 
a  number  of  them,  and  then  rushing  forward  in  a  close 
column,  fought  their  enemies  hand  to  hand.  In  this  way 
they  gained  many  victories,  and  impressed  the  Spaniards 
with  such  a  respect  for  their  courage  that  an  individual 
of  that  nation  made  their  achievements  the  subject  of  an 
epie  poem.  Combining  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physi- 
cal qualities  of  the  Araucanians,  they  were  certainly  the 
finest  native  race  in  the  New  World.  They  had  nearly 
all  the  germs  of  civilisation  which  belonged  to  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians,  without  the  ferocity  of  the  former,  the 
apathy  of  the  latter,  or  the  slavish  habits  common  to  both ; 
and  without  having  their  minds  stupified  by  that  grovel- 
ling su,>erstition  which  the  rulers  of  these  two  nations 
seem  to  have  considered  as  the  only  secure  foundation  of 
their  authority.  In  true  courage,  in  manliness  and  energy 
of  character,  they  take  precedence  of  all  the  American 
nations. 

The  Araucanians  believe  in  a  supreme  being,  and  in 
many  subordinate  spirits,  good  and  bad.  They  believe 
also  in  omens  and  divination,  but  they  have  neither 
temples  nor  idols,  nor  religious  rites ;  and  discover  upon 
the  whole  so  little  aptitude  for  the  reception  of  religious 
ideas  that  the  Catholic  missionaries  who  have  settled 
among  them  have  had  very  little  success  in  imbuing  their 
minds  with  a  knowledge  of  Christianity.  Thoy  believe  in 
a  future  state,  and  have  a  confused  tradition  respecting  a 
deluge,  from  which  some  persons  were  saved  on  a  high 
mountain.  They  divide  the  year  into  twelve  months  of 
30  days,  which  have  significant  names,  and  add  five  days 
by  intercalation.  They  esteem  poetry  and  eloquence,  but 
can  scarcely  be  induced  to  learn  reading  or  writing. 
Chess,  a  game  of  oriental  origin,  is  said  to  have  been 
known  among  them  from  time  immemorial ;  and  it  may 
be  further  observed,  that  the  numbers  5  and  9,  employed 
in  their  geographical  and  civil  divisions,  sre  favourite  num. 
bers  in  China. 

The  other  Chilian  tribes  are  all  much  behind  the  Areu- 
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canians  in  civilisation  ;  bat  some,  as  the  Puelches  and 
the  Tehuela,  aurpaas  them  in  strength  and  stature.  Part 
of  them  lire  on  horse  flesh,  part  by  keeping  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  part  by  hunting.  Somo  of  these  tribes  paint 
their  faces.  With  regard  to  the  height  of  the  Patago- 
nians,  M.  Lesson,  an  eminent  French  naturalist,  has  col- 
lected the  authorities  on  the  subject  in  a  note  published 
by  Balbi  in  his  Ethnographical  Altai;  and  they  appear  to 
us  to  remove,  every  rational  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  a  race 
of  men  existing  there  whose  average  stature  is  about  six 
feet,  and  among  whom  men  seven  feet  high  are  perhaps 
more  frequently  to  be  met  with  than  among  an  equal  num- 
ber of  men  in  any  other  country.  They  have  large  heads, 
but  their  hands  and  feet  are  small,  and  they  are  not  strong 
in  proportion  to  their  tall  stature.  They  ride  on  horse- 
back, and  hunt  the  huanaco  or  the  ostrich  with  a  sling, 
which  they  cast  so  as  to  entangle  the  animal's  legs.  They 
dwell  in  tents,  and  lead  a  wandering  life. 

Of  the  numerous  nations  that  inhabited  Brazil  there 
is  only  one  to  which  we  can  afford  any  special  notice  in 
this  article.  Tha  Guaranis  have  at  one  time  formed  a 
numerous  people,  which  seems  to  have  been  spread  over  a 
larger  surface  than  any  other  now  existing  in  America. 
Tribes,  or  remnants  of  tribes,  whose  relationship  to  the 
Guaranis  is  attested  by  the  strong  evidence  of  their  lan- 
guage, are  fonnd-tliflused  over  the  wide  space  between  the 
Orinoco  and  the  embouchure  of  the  Plata,  or  more  than 
the  half  of  South  America.  They  are  met  with  among 
Andes  of  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Chiquitoa,  in  Matto 
i  Paraguay,  in  Minas  Gcraes  ;  and  the  Omaguas, 
in  tho  republic  of  Ecuador,  who,  from  their  nautical  habits, 
and  the  influence  they  obtained  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Amazon,  have  been  called  the  Phoenicians  of  the  new  world, 
are  belioved  to  be  of  the  same  race.  They  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  native  population  of  Brazil  when  the  Portu- 
guese gained  possession  of  it,  but  were  divided  into  many 
distinct  tribes,  quite  independent  of  one  another,  and  living, 
not  in  contiguity,  but  mixed  with  other  nations.  They 
are  of  low  stature,  two  inches  shorter  than  the  Spaniards, 
according  to  Azara;  of  a  square  form,  fleshy,  and  ugly, 
fheir  colour  has  a  strong  shade  of  the  copper  red,  while 
that  of  the  other  Brazilian  tribes  inclines  generally  to  the 
tawny  or  black.  Their  character,  like  their  physical  form, 
resembles  that  of  the  Peruviana.  They  are  patient,  tor- 
pid, silent,  downcast  in  their  mien,  mild,  and  passionless. 
Nearly  all  the  Indians  whom  the  Portuguese  have  civi- 
lised or  converted  belong  to  this  race.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  their  dissemination  through  the  southern  con- 
tinent, amidst  nations  much  more  brave  and  powerful  than 
themselves.  May  we  suppose  that,  like  the  subjects  of 
tho  Inc&s,  they  had  been  at  one  time  the  dominant  tribe 
of  an  extensive  empire,  which  derived  its  force  from 
union  and  civilisation  1  But  if  such  a  state  did  exist,  its 
date  cannot  be  very  ancient ;  for  the  identity  or  close 
resemblance  of  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  scattered  portions 
of  the  Guaranis  shows  that  their  dispersion  from  a  com- 
mon point  did  not  happen  at  a  very  remote  period.1  Yet 
no  memorial  of  its  existence  survives,  either  in  traditions 
or  monuments.  Tho  supposition,  therefore,  that  the 
Guarani  tribes  are  the  remnants  of  a  once  powerful  and 
united  people,  is  scarcely  admissible;  and  Azara  thinks 
it  more  probablo  that  they  have  crept  gradually  from 
north  to  south.  Their  dispersion  is  the  more  remarkablo, 
as  they  are  not  a  wandering  but  an  agricultural  people. 
They  live  in  tho  woods,  or  in  small  open  spaces  in  the 
forests ;  cultivate  maize,  beans,  gourds,  yams,  mandioc; 
and  eat  also  wild  honey,  and  the  flesh  of  monkeys  and 
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The  Indians  whom  the  Jesuits  civilised  and  collected 
into  communities  in  the  celebrated  settlements  of  Pan- 
-nay  belonged  chiefly  to  the  nation  of  the  Guaranis. 

icse  missionaries  are  said  to  have  borrowed  the  plia 
of  the  theocracy  which  they  established  here  from  that 
which  tho  Incas  had  introduced  into  Peru,  There  ii 
no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  their  system  was  the  same; 
and,  considering  that  they  were  precluded  from  any  other 
means  of  extending  and  supporting  their  authority  this 
persuasion,  their  success  was  remarkable.  The  settle- 
ments were  commenced  about  1610,  and  were  gradual!; 
extended  over  the  country  watered  by  the  Parana  sxJ 
Uruguay,  between  the  27  th  and  30th  degrees  of  south 
i  latitude,  till  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in 
1767.  The  plan  of  the  government  may  be  called  paro- 
chial, for  it  was  administered  entirely  by  the  parochial 
clergy.  The  Indians  were  collected  into  villages.  Each 
village  had  its  church  and  its  curate,  who  was  assisted  by 
one,  two,  or  more  priests,  according  to  the  number  of  In- 
dians under  his  charge.  The  curate  and  assistant  priests 
were  nominated,  not  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  but  by 
the  father  superior,  also  a  Jesuit,  who  exercised  a  vigilaxt 
superintendence  over  the  whole.  Indians  were  appointed 
in  each  village  with  the  titles  of  regidors  and  alcaldes , 
but  they  were  merely  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
curate  and  his  assistants,  in  whom  all  power  was  lodged. 
The  curate  gave  his  whole  attention  to  religious  offices, 
saying  mass  in  the  church,  and  visiting  the  sick ;  while 
the  assistant  priests  managed  all  secular  matters,  direct- 
ing the  labour  of  the  Indians  who  cultivated  the  ground, 
and  training  others  to  the  crafts  of  the  weaver,  mason, 
carpenter,  goldsmith,  painter,  and  sculptor ;  for  the  fine 
arts  were  by  no  means  neglected.  Private  property  did 
not  exist  The  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  community 
was  stored  in  magazines,  from  which  each  family  was  sap- 
plied  according  to  its  wants,  special  provision  being  made 
for  aged  persons,  widows,  and  orphans.  The  surplus  was 
sold  by  agents  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  proceeds  em- 
ployed in  paying  the  taxes  to  tho  king,  in  procuring  or- 
naments for  the  churches,  and  various  articles  which 
the  colonists  could  not  manufacture  for  themselves.  The 
religious  instruction  was  of.  the  most  simple  kind  ;  but  the 
service  of  the  church  was  conducted  with  a  well-trained 
choir,  a  pompous  ceremonial,  and  every  accessory  calculated 
to  strike  the  senses.  Tho  punishments  were  mild;  and 
they  were  always  accompanied  with  such  admonitions  si 
a  parent  would  address  to  a  child  whom  he  was  chastising 
Crimea,  in  truth,  were  rare.  The  Indians,  who  regarded 
their  spiritual  chiefs  with  the  veneration  due  to  beneficent 
beings  of  a  superior  order,  scarcely  felt  humbled  in  confess- 
ing their  misdeeds ;  and  offenders  may  have  solicited  correc- 
tion, as  Raynal  says,  for  the  quieting  of  their  consciences. 
Tho  incursions  of  the  Portuguese  compelled  the  Jesuits 
to  take  means  for  repelling  force  by  force.  All  the  male 
Indians  of  the  proper  age  were  accordingly  armed  with 
muskets,  and  disciplined  as  a  militia.  In  1732,  according 
to  Dobriahoffer,  the  thirty  villages  or  parishes  nnder  the 
care  of  the  missionaries  contained  a  population  of  141,000 
souls.  The  Jesuits  had  another  establishment  of  the 
same  kind  among  the  Cbiriguas,  a  branch  of  the  Guara- 
nis, in  the  province  of  Chiquitos,  containing  30,000  or 
40,000  Indians ;  a  third,  of  smaller  size,  in  the  province 
of  Moxos;  a  fourth  in  California;  and  probably  others. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  order,  all  these  were  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  friars  of  other  descriptions ;  and  we 
believe  they  have  universally  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay. 
The  social  system  established  in  Paraguay  was  the  most 
effectual  ever  contrived  for  reclaiming  the  Indians  from 
their  savage  mode  of  life ;  but  even  its  success  shows  how 
hopeless  the  attempt  is  to  raise  the  American  tribes  to 
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the  rank  of  thoroughly  civilised  nation*,  The  Jesuit* 
were  able  to  introduce  settled  habit*  sad  a  slight  know- 
lodge  of  religion  and  the  arts  among  the  Indians  only  by 
means  of  tho  personal  ascendancy  they  acquired  over 
them.  It  was  a  few  superior  minds  gaining  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  a  horde  of  sa rages,  then  employing  the 
influence  they  acquired  to  lead  them  as  children ;  giving 
them  such  portions  of  instruction  as  taught  them  to  trust 
implicitly  in  their  guides,  working  alternately  on  their 
fears,  their  pride,  their  kind  affections,  but  never  fully 
revealing  to  them  the  springs  of  the  machinery  by  which 
they  were  governed.  The  incurable  indolence  of  the 
savages  rendered  it  necessary  to  prescribe  the  labour 
as  task-work,  and  to  carry  it  on  under  the  constant  in- 
spection of  the  missionaries.  The  plan  of  cultivating  the 
ground  in  common,  and  of  storing  the  produce  in  maga- 
zines, out  of  which  the  wants  of  each  family  were  supplied, 
was  resorted  to  as  a  check  upon  their  improvident  habits. 
In  short,  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  missionaries  were 
everywhere ;  and  the  social  system  was  held  together  en- 
tirely by  their  knowledge  and  address.  When  these  were 
withdrawn,  the  fabric  soon  fell  into  ruins,  and  the  Indians 
relapsed  into  their  idolatry  and  savage  habits. 

To  complete  our  general  view  of  the  aboriginal  races,  a 
few  particulars  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Many  of  the 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  Pampas  of  South  America  make 
use  of  horses.  Dobrizhoffer  enumerates  eight  equestrian 
tribes  in  the  province  of  Chaco,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Paraguay,  who  are  generally  distinguished  by  tall 
and  vigorous  forms,  and  a  bold  and  active  character. 
The  Abi  pones  and  Mbayas  are  the  most  celebrated  of 
these.  The  woods  of  Brazil  are  too  dense  for  eques- 
trians; but  horses  are  used  by  a  few  hordes  in  the  great 
plain  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  the  north  of  Mexico. 
The  American  tribes  in  general  either  kill  their  prisoners 
or  adopt  them ;  but  a  few  retain  them  as  slaves,  and 
compel  them  to  work.  The  Guaycurus  of  Brazil  are  an 
example.  The  food  of  different  tribes  is  extremely  va- 
rious. Maize,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  mandioo  are  raised 
in  small  quantities  by  some;  natural  fruits,  berries,  bulbous 
roots,  and  bananas  are  gathered  by  others.  Those  who 
dwell  on  the  sides  of  rivers  live  greatly  on  fish ;  in  the 
plains,  buffaloes,  horses,  and  sheep  are  killed.  In  the 
forests  of  Brazil,  monkeys,  pigs,  armadillos,  paces,  agoutis, 
and  tapirs  are  the  favourite  food;  but  birds,  turtles, 
deer,  and  the  coati  are  also  taken ;  and  in  an  emergency 
the  Indians  do  not  scruple  to  feed  on  serpents,  toads,  and 
lizards,  the  larva  of  insects,  and  other  disgusting  sub- 
stances. Salt  is  used  where  it  can  be  easily  obtained, 
and  some  season  their  food  with  capsicum.  Some  roast 
their  meat,  others  boil  it;  and  not  only  several  savage 
tribes,  but  even  the  civilised  Peruvians,  ate  their  flesh 
raw.  The  Ottomaques,  a  tribe  near  the  Orinoco,  cat  a 
species  of  unctuous  clay ;  this  strange  diet,  which  no 
doubt  owed  its  introduction  to  the  stern  monitor  famine, 
is  not  extremely  rare  in  Brazil,  and  Captain  Franklin 
found  the  same  food  in  use  among  an  Indian  tribe  near 
the  Frozen  Ocean.  The  clay  is  stated  by  that  traveller 
to  have  a  milky  and  not  disagreeably  taste.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  tribes  in  Brazil  and  the  basin  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  somo  in  other  porta  of  America,  indulge  in  the 
horrid  banquet  of  human  flesh.  Shame,  in  our  sense  of 
the  term,  is  nearly  a  stranger  to  the  breasts  of  these  sa- 
vages. In  the  warm  regions  of  Brazil  men  and  women 
go  entirely  naked,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Portuguese  settlements,  where  some  wear  a  band  of  cloth 
round  the  loins.  In  such  situations,  where  the  want  of 
shelter  is  little  felt,  their  dwellings  are  often  nothing 
more  than  a  sort  of  arbour  formed  by  interlacing  the  open 
space  between  two  or  three  trees  with  twigs,  and  cover- 


ing it  with  leaves  so  as  to  form  a  screen  on  the  windward 
side,  while  it  is  left  entirely  open  on  the  other.  The 
manufacture  of  bows  and  arrows,  war-clubs,  baskets, 
mats  (which,  swung  from  a  tree,  serve  them  both  as 
seats  and  hammocks),  and  in  some  cases  a  coarse  pottery, 
comprises  the  sum  of  their  practical  skill  in  the  arts.  It 
has  long  been  the  practice  of  bands  of  Portuguese,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  outlaws  and  vagabonds,  to  make  maraud- 
ing expeditions  among  tho  Indians  living  near  the  great 
rivers,  and  to  carry  them  off  and  sell  them  clandestinely 
for  slaves.  This  infamous  trade  is  carried  on  in  despite 
of  the  orders  of  the  government,  which  has  issued  many 
decrees  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians,  and,  besides 
employing  missionaries  to  convert  them,  enjoined  tho 
governors  of  provinces  to  furnish  them  with  hoes  and 
other  agricultural  implements  Wherever  the  negroes 
are  introduced  in  great  numbers,  as  in  the  Capitanias 
of  Santo  Paulo  and  Rio  Janeiro,  and  in  the  whole  of 
the  West  India  islands,  the  aborigines  rapidly  disappear,  the 
former  being  more  intelligent,  more  tractable  in  their 
habits,  and  more  active  and  industrious.  The  negroes  are 
indeed  a  superior  race  to  the  Indians ;  and  the  existence  of 
one  or  two  hundred  blacks,  as  slaves,  among  some  thousands 
of  the  Cherokee*,  does  not  detract  from  the  accuracy  of 
this  opinion.  Missions  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians 
have  been  supported  for  more  than  two  centuries  by  tho 
governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal  They  are  thinly  spread 
over  those  parts  of  Mexico,  La  Plata,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  Co- 
lombia, which  are  still  occupied  by  the  savages;  but  there 
are  extensive  districts  in  all  these  provinces  in  which  they 
have  never  been  established,  owing  to  the  fierce  character 
of  the  tribes,  or  the  remote  and  inaccessible  nature  of  the 
country.  A  mission  consists  in  general  of  one  or  two 
friars  or  priests,  who  settle  among  the  savages,  learn  their 
language,  and,  besides  teaching  them  the  elements  of 
Christianity,  always  endeavour  to  instruct  them  in  the 
more  simple  and  useful  arts,  and  to  train  them  to  settled 
habits.  We  believe  that  many  of  these  establishments  hsve 
been  abandoned,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  funds  with 
which  they  were  supported;  and  that  tho  success  of  the 
others  has  been  extremely  trifling  The  late  revolutions 
in  those  countries,  by  liberating  the  Indians  from  their 
ancient  state  of  tutelage  under  the  whites,  have  in  many 
cases  broken  up  the  little  settlements  which  tho  mission* 
aries  had  formed.  This  has  been  the  result  even  in  Brazil, 
where  the  political  chsnges  have  been  least  felt 

Owing  to  the  fanaticism  of  tho  Spaniards  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  manuscripts  of  the  natives  were  destroyed,  so 
that  now  we  are  unable  to  acquire  so  full  and  accurate  a 
history  of  the  more  civilised  nations  as  we  might  otherwise 
have  done.  The  literature  which  still  exists,  together  with 
the  numerous  remains  of  cities,  temples,  roads,  bridges,  and 
other  works  of  art,  testify  to  the  general  truth  of  the  his- 
torical narratives.  However  obscure  they  may  now  be,  or 
however  difficult  the  reconciliation  of  statements,  it  seems 
clear  they  have  been  founded  on  facts.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  histories,  there  is  much  error  and  tradition,  mingled 
with  truth,  which  renders  their  correct  interpretation  diffi- 
cult Amongst  somo  of  tho  nations  we  know  that  historians 
were  appointed  by  tho  government,  and  that  such  historians 
were  severely  punished  if  they  ventured  to  tamper  with  the 
truth  wilfully.  Tho  best  connected  account  of  these  his- 
tories, so  far  as  concerns  tho  nations  of  Central  America,  is 
that  given  by  tho  Abbe-  Brasscur  de  Bourbourg.1  If  we 
credit  tho  native  accounts,  tho  earliest  traces  of  civilisation 
originated  in  Yucatan  and  tho  neighbouring  districts,  a 
region  which  is  amongst  the  most  fertile  in  tho  New  World. 

1  Hutoirt  da  Sationt  cinlittt*  dm  Utxiqvt  ft  dt  T  AwJriqmt  ontraU, 
dmrant  la  tililt*  anlfrievri  t  Chrutop/w  CWvmb.  •  tomsa  6t%. 
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It  ia  stated  that  many  centuriea  before  the  Christian  era, 
Votan,  the  oldeat  of  the  American  legislators,  establiahed 
himself  in  the  region  watered  by  tho  riven  Tabasco  and 
Usumasinta.  It  ia  near  tho  sources  of  this  latter  river,  in 
the  highlands  of  Vera  Paz,  that  cities  of  civilised  Indians 
still  exist,  according  to  travellers  who  have  recently  visited 
the  adjoining  districts.  However  this  may  be,  this  river 
was  the  principal  highway  into  the  interior  of  Central 
America  for  the  earliest  civilised  tribes,  as  it  is  now  for  the 
existing  natives.  Near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  mentioned 
tho  ground  is  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  fot 
the  most  part  a  recent  alluvial  formation.  During  the 
rainy  season  it  is  covered  with  water,  and  all  intercourse 
between  village  and  village  takes  place  by  water.  Just 
whore  the  land  acquires  a  slight  rise,  Palenque,  said  to  be 
the  oldest  city  in  Central  America,  was  founded.  At  this 
time,  according  to  tho  tradition,  the  low  land  was  occupied 
by  a  lake.  Votao,  it  seems,  came  from  some  foreign  land, 
and  found  the  whole  of  the  country  from  Darien  to  California 
occupied  by  a  barbarous  people,  who  used  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts  for  clothing,  caverns  and  hats  made  with  branches 
for  shelter,  and  wild  fruits  and  roots,  with  raw  flesh,  for 
food.  Votan  announced  to  these  people  a  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  Deity,  who  was  at  first  worshipped  as  the 
Ood  "  of  all  truth."  At  first  no  temples  or  altars  were 
dedicated  to  him,  and  it  was  not  until  long  after  that 
Nezahualcoyotl  erected  a  teocalli,  or  "  house  of  Ood,"  as  it 
means  in  the  Mexican  language,  and  dedicated  it  "  to  the 
unknown  Cod."  At  a  later  period  the  religious  ideas  were 
considerably  debased.  In  Yotan's  time  there  seems  to 
have  been  but  one  language  prevalent  over  a  large  area, 
and  this  language  was  probably  the  Maya,  which  is  the 
stock  of  many  of  the  languages  formerly  in  use  among  the 
natives,  and  is  still  the  language  of  Yucatan.  The 
people  apparently  formed  tribes  differing  somewhat  in 
manners,  the  most  prominent  of  which  tribes  are  referred 
to  as  the  Quinames  or  giants.  Votan  and  his  companions 
arrived  in  large  ships,  wore  long  flowing  garments,  and 
spoke  the  Nahuatl  language.  These  strangers  married  the 
daughters  of  the  country,  and  establiahed  a  settled  form  of 
government  According  to  one  document,  the  year  955 
B.C.  is  assigned  to  these  events;  but  it  is  quite  imprac- 
ticable to  give  any  trustworthy  fixed  date.  Votan,  it  is 
said,  wrote  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Indians,  and  of 
their  immigration  into  America.  He  attempted  to  prove 
that  they  were  the  descendants  of  Imos,  of  the  race  of  Chan, 
or  the  serpent  Votan  made  four  voyages  to  his  original 
country,  and  described  the  route  he  followed.  On  ono 
of  these  voyages  he  visited  the  dwelling  of  the  thirteen 
serpents,  as  also  the  rains  of  an  old  building  which  had 
been  erected  by  men  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  heaven. 
The  people  who  lived  in  its  vicinity  told  him  it  was  the 
place  where  Ood  had  given  to  each  family  its  particular 
language.  Allusion  is  also  made  by  him  to  certain 
mysteries  like  those  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  of  which  traces 
were  still  discoverable  amongst  the  civilised  nations 
of  America.  On  returning  from  his  first  voyage  to  his 
native  country  ho  found  the  people  at  Palenque  had 
attempted  to  usurp  his  authority  and  overturn  his  power. 
Thereupon  he  parted  his  monarchy  into  four  divisions. 
One  of  thes*  had  for  its  capital  the  town  of  Tulha,  the 
ruins  of  which  may  bo  seen  near  Ocosingo  in  Chiapa. 
Votan  also  is  the  reputed  founder  of  Tsequil,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Ohowcl,  and  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  a  suburb  of  Ciudad  Real.  Some  time,  pos- 
sibly not  many  yean,  after  Votan,  Zamna  appeared  in 
Yucatan.  He  introduced  the  Maya  civilisation,  founded 
the  town  of  Mayapan,  and  called  the  country  Maayha,  or 
land  without  water,  a  term  well  applied  to  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  where  rivers  are  almost  absent 


Mayapan  was  once  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  and  in  Zamna 'i 
time  the  sea  covered  the  country  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  it  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life  dwelt  on  the  sea-coast,  and  was  buried  at 
this  place.  The  spot  becamo  the  site  of  a  large  temple 
erected  to  his  honour,  which  was  visited  by  pilgrims  from 
great  distances.  A  town  sprung  np  around  it  called 
It  tarn al,  which  is  believed  te  correspond  with  the  modern 
Isamal,  now  about  80  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Tht 
region  to  seaward  is  reported  to  be  geologically  very  recent 
as  land,  and  tho  remarkable  absence  of  names  of  any 
antiquity  in  a  country  where  almost  every  locality  has  itt 
appellation  ia  some  confirmation  of  the  traditions.  The 
architectural  character  of  the  oldest  towns  also  lends  same 
support  to  the  considerable  antiquity  claimed  for  them. 
The  forest-covered  ruins  of  Mexico  and  Central  America 
present  so  many  different  architectural  styles  that  it  seems 
very  probable  they  were  built  at  different  periods  and  by 
difforcnt  people.  Those  which  appear  to  be  the  oldest,  sad 
which  are  most  uniform  in  style,  are  the  substructures  ia 
Mayapan,  some  of  the  buildings  in  Tulha,  many  of  those 
in  Palenque,  and  others  which  occur  in  the  country  of  tat 
Lacandons. 

The  names  of  the  successors  to  Votan  are  mentioned,  but 
without  details.  One  of  tho  but  of  the  dynasty  was  Chicax, 
in  whose  reign  mention  is  mado  of  the  Kahuatl  people.  Not 
long  after  his  death,  this  people,  who  were  called  Nshoaj 
or  Toltcca,  obtained  the  dominion  of  the  country,  and  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  Nahoa  princes.  They  originally 
came  from  Huehue-Tlapallan  (but  where  this  country  was 
situated  is  not  known),  baring  been  induced  to  leave  it  ia 
consequence  of  a  revolution.  This  event  seems  to  have 
occurred  shortly  before  the  Christian  era.  The  journey  to 
America  from  their  native  country  was  a  long  and  painful 
one,  and  indicates  that  seas  and  lands  intervened  between 
them.  The  traditions  report  it  to  be  in  the  far  east,  and 
that  the  first  comers  filled  soven  ships  and  disembarked  at 
Tampico,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pan u co.  The  leader  of  the 
band  bore  the  title  of  Quetzal oohuatl,  and  waa  the  first 
known  by  that  name.  They  then  coasted  along  the  shore 
as  far  as  Tamoanclia,  which  place  was  evidently  somewhere 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tabasco.  In  this  district  there 
was  a  tradition  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards  that  twenty 
illustrious  chiefs  from  the  east  landed  there  many  centuries 
before,  who  had  long  flowing  garments  and  large  beards, 
of  whom  tho  principal  was  Cukulcan,  a  name  which 
has  the  same  meaning  as  QuetxalcohuatL  Quetzalcohuat! 
and  his  comrades  soon  obtained  possession  of  the  capital  of 
the  country,  Xibalba,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  same  at 
Palenque.  Their  success  induced  other*  of  the  Nahoa 
nation  to  join  tho  first  colonists,  and  their  power  gradually 
spread  over  a  large  portion  of  Central  America.  The 
strangers,  however,  met  with  considerable  resistance  from 
the  princes  of  Xibalba,  who  compelled  the  Nahoa  to  leave 
their  country  and  disperse  themselves  of  er  the  surrounding 
region.  This  dispersion  is  stated  to  have  occurred  is 
a.d.  174.  Before  this  date,  the  lunar  calendar,  so  prevalent 
among  the  civilised  nations  of  America,  was  introduced.  It 
was  one  of  these  parties  of  Nahoa  that  established 
itself  in  Mexico,  and  founded  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant cities.  They  were  called  Olmequea,  and  were  led 
by  Olmecatl  and  Xelhua.  The  latter  was  one  of  Quelzal- 
cohuatl's  companions,  and  was  once  shipwrecked  along 
with  him.  In  order  to  commemorate  bis  delivery  he 
erected  the  great  pyramid  of  Cholullan.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  Olmequea  the  valley  of  Mexico  was  inhabited  by  the 
Quinames  or  giants,  and  they  continued  to  dwell  in  the 
mountains  around  for  centuries  after  they  had  been 
driven  from  their  native  valley.  The  Totunacs,  Mixtecaa, 
and  Othomis  were  the  contemporaries,  or  possibly  tho 
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prodeocaaora,  of  the  Olmeques.  The  fin*  mentioned  people 
everted  the  pyramids  of  the  Teotihuocan,  or  the  City  of  the 
Gods,  near  Mexico.  These  tribes  spoke  a  language  quite 
distinct  from  the  NahuatL  The  Totonacs  placed  the  cradle 
of  their  race  at  Chicomortoc,  which  was  said  to  be  far  to 
tbo  north ;  but  the  Othomia  seem  to  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  land  fro.n  time  immemorial  According  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Quiches  and  other  nations  of  North 
America,  they  originally  camo  from  Tulan.  Tkcysallude 
to  several  places  of  this  name.  One  was  in  the  region  of 
the  setting  snn  and  beyond  the  sea ;  and  another,  from 
which  the  Quiches  came,  was  also  in  the  direction  of  the 
setting  sun  and  was  apparently  situated  in  California.  In 
the  descriptions  given  of  tho  migrations  from  the  more 
distant  Tulan,  which  seem  to  have  occurred  at  frequent 
intervals,  each  migration  consisting  of  a  moderate  number 
of  people,  tho  difficulties  and  hardships  are  prominently 
noticed  They  pointedly  allude  to  the  intense  cold,  to  the 
long  dart  night,  and  to  the  sterility  of  the  country,  which 
illusions  seem  to  point  to  travels  in  Arctic  regions.  The 
travellers  were  reduced  to  such  extremities  as  to  be  obliged 
to  suck  juicy  woods  in  order  to  sustain  life.  The  name 
Chichimeca,  which  means  suckers  of  maguey,  given  to  the 
invading  hordes  from  tho  north,  may  have  some  connection 
with  this  traditional  fact.  Chicomortoc  has  been  identified 
bj  some  with  the  extensive  ruins  near  the  Rio  Gila,  in 
California.  The  history  of  these  early  nations  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  preserved  records 
that  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  the  practice  of  human 
sacrifice  had  nearly  or  wholly  superseded  the  earlier  and 
purer  religions.  Towards  tho  end  of  tho  7th  century  we 
first  hear  of  the  Chichimeca  invading  Mexico  from  the 
north.  This  name  is  a  general  one  given  to  all  invading 
hordes  from  tho  north,  and  is  similar  to  that  of  barbarians 
spplied  to  the  people  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire. 
The  first  invasion  was  by  tho  Chichimecs-Culhuas,  headed 
by  Mixcohuatl  Mazatzm.  They  commenced  their  march, 
or  rather  progress,  from  Chicomortoc  about  635,  and 
reached  the  valley  of  Mexico  about  40  years  after.  After 
man*  years'  fighting  the  Toltec  empire  was  established 
in  about  686 ;  and  from  this  period  wo  enter  upon  more 
detailed  and  trustworthy  historical  ground.  At  first  the 
government  of  the  Toltecs  was  republican  and  theocratical, 
but  it  soon  became  monarchical,  and  Nauhyotzin  was  elected 
the  first  king.  The  most  illustrious  of  his  successors  was 
Topiltzin  Ceacatl  Quetzal cohuatl,  during  whose  reign  the 
Toltec  empire  arrived  at  its  most  flourishing  condition. 
According  to  tradition,  the  Toltecs  were  taller  and  of 
larger  build  than  the  existing  Indians,  were  great  runners, 
and  were  as  white  as  Europeans.  They  carried  many  of 
the  arts  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  such  as  weaving, 
building,  jewelling,  and  making  ornaments  with  the 
feathers  of  birds.  There  were  astrologers  and  poets, 
sorcerers  and  philosophers  and  orators.  They  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  medical  properties  of  plants,. and  were 
in  the  habit  of  recording  in  books  their  observations  on  dis- 
eases. Quetzalcohuatl's  reign  was  for  the  most  part  one 
of  prolonged  peace,  but  this  peace  was  disturbed  by  the 
religious  party  who  advocated  human  sacrifice,  a  practice 
which  be  used  every  effort  to  abolish.  The  rebellion 
becoming  very  formidable,  Quetzal cohuatl  left  the  country 
with  s  few  chosen  attendants,  and  founded  a  new  Toltec 
empire  on  the  plain  of  Huitzilapan,  which  corresponds 
with  the  one  on  which  La  Puebla  now  stands.  This  occurred 
in  895.  The  town  ot  La  Puebla  stands  on  tho  site  of  the  old 
Huitzilapan,  and  at  the  time  of  Quetzalcohuatl's  arrival 
it  was  said  that  the  pyramids  of  Cholullan  had  existed  from 
time  immemorial,  and  had  been  built  by  the  giants. 
According  to  this  legend,  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
giants,  all  but  seven  of  whom  were  either  destroyed  by  a 


great  inundation  or  turned  into  fishes.  These  seven  took 
refuge  in  a  cave,  and  when  the  waters  abated,  one  of  them, 
named  Xelhua,  went  to  Cholullan,  and  built  the  famous 
pyramid  to  commemorate  his  escape.  Quetzal  cohuatl  built 
a  temple  here,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  "  creator  of  light," 
and  around  this  temple  sprang  up  Cholullan,  or  the  M  town 
of  the  exile."  His  disciples  carried  the  Toltec  civilisation 
into  Oaxaca.  After  having  reigned  at  Cholullan  about  ten 
years,  during  which  period  his  subjects  enjoyed  all  tha 
blessings  of  peace,  he  was  attacked  by  enemies  again. 
Hnemac  had  ascended  the  throne  which  ho  had  vacated, 
and  being  jealous  of  Quetzalcohuatl's  power  and  prosperity, 
he  suddenly  resolved  to  march  with  bis  army  against 
Cholullan  In  order  that  the  town  might  be  spared  the 
horrors  of  a  siege,  Quetzal  cohuatl  informed  his  priests  of 
his  intention  to  leave  the  place  and  to  visit  other  countries. 
Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Coatzocualco 
river,  then  entered  a  boat  with  four  companions,  and 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  him.  Huemac  finding  his 
enemy  had  escaped,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  Cholullan,  and 
took  up  his  residence  there  with  a  view  to  subjugating  tho 
surrounding  districts.  He  also  re-established  the  practice 
of  human  sacrifice.  During  Huemac's  absence  from  his 
kingdom  of  Tulan,  Nauhyotl  was  elected  king  in  his 
stead.  A  battle  took  place  between  the  rivals,  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  and  subsequent  death  of  Hucmao 
and  tho  establishment  of  Nauhyotl's  power.  His  reign 
lasted  for  fifteen  years,  and  as  he  was  one  of  QuetzalcohuaU's 
disciples,  he  governed  according  to  similar  principles,  so 
that  the  reign  was  a  prosperous  one.  His  death  occurred 
in  945.  After  this  a  series  of  disasters  broke  over  the 
country,  and  these,  with  constant  civil  war,  weakened  the 
power  of  the  empire  in  Anahuac  This  soon  became  known 
to  other  nations,  and  led  to  the  Chichimccs-Teotenancas 
leaving  their  homes  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  make  an 
irruption  upon  the  valley  of  Mexico.  This  occurred  between 
1041  and  1047.  The  internal  discord  continued,  and  the 
disorder  was  increased  by  the  uprising  of  the  sect  of 
Ixcuinames,  the  devotees  of  which  practised  the  most 
abominable  rites.  In  the  midst  of  this  corruption  another 
horde  of  barbarians,  the  Tco- Chichimeca,  poured  down  from 
the  north,  and  took  possession  of  the  country.  The  Tolteo 
power  rapidly  declined,  and  the  last  king  of  tho  cmpiro 
was  Huemac  Atecp&necatl,  who  after  his  dethronement  lived 
for  some  years  at  Chapnltepec,  and  died  there  in  1070. 

According  to  the  Guatemalan  traditions,  four  individuals 
of  the  Tutul-Xius,  a  nation  speaking  a  Nabuatl  language, 
left  their  country  of  Tulapan,  to  the  west  of  Zuyna,  in  A.n. 
174,  and  arrived  tho  samo  year  at  Chacnouitan,  which  seems 
to  be  the  name  for  some  place  in  Yucatan.  In  258  another 
migration  of  Tutul-Xius  occurred,  the  new  colony  being 
established  in  the  province  of  Zyan-Caan,  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  district  around  Chetumal  Bay.  About  the  end 
of  the  10th  century,  it  is  stated  that  a  venerable  personago 
arrived  in  Yucatan,  called  Cnkulcan,  who  retrieved  the 
falling  fortunes  of  the  Tutul-Xius.  According  to  the  Abbo 
Brasseur  do  Bourbourg,  this  personage  was  no  other  than 
the.  Ceacatl  Quetzalcohuatl  whose  departure  from  the 
CoatzocooJco  river  has  already  been  mentioned.  After 
reigning  here  ten  years,  he  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne 
and  left  the  country.  According  to  a  Mexican  legend  ho 
wont  to  Tlapallan,  and  died  there.  His  successor  trans- 
ferred the  capital  of  the  Tutul-Xius  from  May  a  pan  to 
Uxmal,  a  town  which  seems  to  have  been  founded  some 
centuries  before,  but  which  first  rose  to  importance  at  this 
period,  oi  near  the  end  of  tho  10th  century.  Numerous 
temples  and  public  buildings  were  erected,  tha  ruins  of 
which  are  now  to  abundantly  met  with  in  Yucatan. 
Artificial  ponds  or  soeotes  were  constructed ;  and  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  tk«*s  indicate  a  large  number  oi 
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towns  as  well  as  a  thickly  populated  country.  At  the 
present  day  they  hare  all  the  appearance  of  being  natural 
ponds,  and  indeed  were  long  considered  to  be  such,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  assertions  of  the  Indians  that 
they  had  been  built  by  their  ancestors,  until  chance  led 
to  the  discovery  that  the  muddy  floor  of  one  was  entirely 
composed  of  flat  stones,  the  interstices  between  which  were 
stopped  with  a  kind  of  clay  not  known  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Tho  centra  was  occupied  by  four  artificial  wells,  the  walls 
of  which  were  formed  of  polished  stones.  Further  research 
led  to  tho  discovery  of  numerous  other  zonotes.  After  the 
final  fall  of  the  Toltec  empire  there  commenced  the  great 
movement  of  the  northern  tribes  towards  the  south,  a 
movement -which  continued  throughout  the  11th,  12th,  and 
13th  centuries.  The  movement  consisted  of  a  succession 
of  migrations,  and  its  starting-point  appears  to  have  been 
in  New  Mexico  and  California,  which  region  was  evidently 
the  seat  of  a  semi-civilised  empire.  Amongst  these  in- 
vading tribes  was  one  which  subsequently  rose  to  high 
importance.  The  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans  proper,  were  living 
at  Atzlan  in  the  1 1  th  century,  a  country  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  water,  and  where  their  usual  occupation  was  as 
boatmen  and  carriers  of  wood.  Other  tribes  also  lived  in 
this  region,  which  is  believed  to  be  that  of  Lower  California. 
The  Aztecs  commenced  their  journey  towards  Mexico  in 
1090.  In  1116  they  reached  Chicomoztoc,  and  in  1177 
they  entered  Anahuac  Settlements  were  gradually  estab- 
lished in  the  valley,  towards  which  peoples  of  various 
nations  converged  from  the  south  as  well  as  the  north. 
The  numbers  of  tho  Aztecs  were  slowly  augmented  by 
fresh  arrivals;  but  it  was  not  until  1325  that  they  were 
able  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Mexico-Tenochtitlan,  and 
thus  to  inaugurate  their  assumption  of  power.  In  1 464  the 
empire  of  the  Tutul-Xius  was  overthrown.  The  Mexican 
empire  had,  however,  acquired  large  proportions,  and  was 
conducted  with  a  magnificence  and  splendour  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  other  court  in  America,  and  this  empire 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 

The  discovery  of  a  continent  so  larg*  'hat  it  may  be  said 
to  have  doubled  the  habitable  world,  is  an  event  so  much 
the  more  grand  and  interesting  that  nothing  parallel  to  it 
can  ever  occur  again  in  the  history  of  mankind.  America 
had  of  courso  been  known  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  eastern 
Asia  for  thousands  of  years ;  but  it  is  singular  that  it  should 
have  been  visited  by  one  of  the  most  enterprising  nations  of 
Europe  five  centuries  before  the  time  of  Columbus  without 
awakening  the  attention  of  either  statesmen  or  philosophers. 
Iceland  was  discovered  about  860,  and  colonised  by  the  Nor- 
wegians in  874.  About  50,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
100  years  later,  the  same  people  planted  colonies  in  Green- 
land. Into  the  disputes  respecting  the  situation  of  these 
colonics  wo  have  not  room  to  enter.  Sir  Charles  Giesccke, 
a  good  authority,  states  that  their  ruins  exist  near  the  south- 
ern point  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  ad- 
venturous spirit  which  enabled  these  northern  mariners  to 
discover  the  southern  extremity  of  the  country,  would  not 
permit  them  to  stop  short  without  visiting  what  is  now  known 
to  be  the  most  habitable  part  of  it — the  western  coast ;  and 
the  fact  has  been  established  by  an  inscription  in  runic  cha- 
racters found  on  a  stone  four  miles  beyond  Upcroavik,  at 
tho  73d  parallel,  intimating  that  "  Erling  the  son  of  Sigvat, 
and  Enride  Oddsoen,  had  cleared  that  place  and  raised  a 
hillock  on  the  Friday  after  Rogation  day."  The  marking  of 
the  date  is  indistinct,  but  it  is  supposed  by  Professor  Rask, 
the  translator,  to  be  either  1135  or  1170  ;  and  the  runic 
characters  show  at  any  rate  that  it  was  anterior  to  the  Refor- 
mation, when  this  mode  of  writing  was  prohibited.1  Whoever 
looks  at  the  map  of  Greenland,  and  reflects  on  the  fact 
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tint  the  Norwegians  must  have  been  ascending  through 
Davis'  Straits  as  high  as  the  latitude  mentioned,  annaalij, 
perhaps  for  two  or  three  centuries,  will  admit  that,  with  half 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  carried  them  so  far,  the 
discovery  of  some  portion  of  the  west  coast  of  these  straits 
was  almost  unavoidable.  Now,  the  position  and  direction 
of  this  coast  once  known,  it  required  no  great  effort  to  trios 
it  southwards  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  We  mention 
these  particulars  because  Mr  Murray,  one  of  the  few  who 
have  denied  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Norwegian!, 
grounded  his  disbelief  chiefly  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
colonies  and  the  navigation  of  that  people  at  the  period 
alluded  to  were  confined  to  the  east  coast  of  Greenland. 

In  1001  an  Icelander,  sailing  to  Greenland,  was  driven 
away  by  a  tempest  far  to  the  south-west,  where  he  saw  i 
level  country  covered  with  wood.    The  wind  abating,  he 
turned  his  course  homeward,  and  on  his  arrival  gave  sack  s 
flattering  account  of  the  country  he  had  seen  as  indnotd 
Lief,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Greenland  colony,  to 
undertake  a  voyage  thither.    Lief  and  Bjorn,  who  sailed 
together,  first  reached  a  rocky  island,  to  which  they  gsvt 
the  name  of  Helluland  ;  then  a  low  country,  thickly  wooded, 
which  they  called  Markland ;  and  some  days  afterwards  they 
found  trees  loaded  with  fruits  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  Thq 
spent  the  winte*r  in  the  country ;  and  one  of  them,  who  wis 
a  German,  having  found  wild  vines  growing,  they  called  it 
Vinland,    They  had  some  intercourse  and'  traded  for  fun 
with  a  people  who  came  in  leathern  boats,  and  were  called 
Skrcclingt,  from  their  dwarfish  size,   A  colony  was  planted, 
and  remained  for  many  years  in  the  country,  the  situation 
of  which  is  indicated  by  a  fact  casually  mentioned,  that  the 
sun  remained  nine  hours  above  the  horizon  at  the  shortest 
day.    This  indicates  the  41st  parallel  of  latitude;,  and  the 
actual  latitude  of  Rhode  Island,  the  country  which  every  col- 
lateral circumstance  would  lead  us  to  fix  upon  as  the  seat  of 
the  colony,  is  from  41°to42°.  The  Skwelings  were  of  course 
the  Esquimaux.*   The  vitu  appears  to  be  the  fox  grape 
( Vilit  vulpina),  which  grows  wild  in  that  part  of  America 
Only  a  few  unimportant  particulars  respecting  the  settle- 
ment are  preserved ;  but  it  was  probably  abandoned  or 
destroyed,  like  the  Greenland  colonies,  of  which  it  was  10 
offset.    The  account,  though  meagre,  is  distinct  and  consis- 
tent   Its  authenticity  can  scarcely  be  disputed ;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  obvious  that  the  country  it  refers  to  under 
the  name  of  Vinland  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Rhode  Island.  A 
conclusion  resting  on  such  strong  grounds  scarcely  requires 
to  be  supported  by  the  high  authority  of  Humboldt  sad 
Malte-Brun.    That  the  colony  disappeared,  and  that  the 
discoveries  utado  were  not  prosecuted  farther,  are  not  cir- 
cumstances which  will  shake  the  credit  of  the  narrative  is 
the  minds  of  those  who  know  the  numerous  reverses  which 
befell  the  early  colonies  in  New  England  and  other  parts  of 
America.    The  hostilities  of  the  Skrsclings  was  no  doabt 
the  principal  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  the  colony.  The 
Norsemen  describe  Vinland  as  a  rich  country,  with  a  de- 
lightful climate.    Helluland,  Markland,  and  Vinland.  vers 
no  doubt  regarded  as  countries  either  connected  with  or 
similar  to  Greenland,  the  flattering  descriptions  of  which, 
given  by  the  first  discoverers  were  sadly  belied  by  later  ex- 
perience, *    The  interest  excited  by  the  obscure  accounts 

•  See  the  curious  work  of  Torfcuj  ceiled  VMandia  Antiqym,  Hsra. 
1705  ;  sad  the  ratable  Antu^ilaUe  Americana,  published  st  Ccpse- 
hagsa  in  1837.  Also  Humboldt's  Coemce,  vol.  it  p.  133,  fisbsMS 
Iran.!.  1848. 

»  M.  JUfn,  s  Dene,  who  wee  much  engaged  In  researches  respects* 
tbeae  early  Toyagee,  announced  that  be  had  ascertained,  boa  etsnsel 
documents,  various  facts  previously  unknown  ;  among  otben,  tail 
America  (tint  discovered  in  985)  was  repeatedly  visited  by  the  lee- 
landers  in  the  1 1th.  12th,  and  13th  centuries  ;  that  the  emboeefcare 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  In  particular  the  bey  of  Cups,  *e»  tsetr 
principal  station  ;  (hat  they  bad  penetrated  along  the  coast  es  far 
south  ss  Carolina :  and  that  they  in  trod  need  a  knowledge  ef  Carls 
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of  these  countries  waa  probably  such  aa  the  announcement 
of  a  new  island  eastward  of  Spitsbergen  would  produce  at 
the  present  day.  No  reasonable  doubt  can  exist,  however, 
that  the  north-eastern  portions  of  America  (considering 
Greenland  as  a  distinct  country)  were  familiarly  known  to 
the  Norwegians  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  obscure  allusions  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Seneca,  to 
a  country  hid  in  the  Western  Ocean,  must  have  derived  fresh 
importance  from  the  discovery  of  the  Canary  Isles,  Madeira, 
and  the  Azores  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  lore  of  maritime  adventure  was  excited  by  these  events ; 
and  among  the  active  spirits  who  were  attracted  to  nautical 
life  by  the  career  of  distinction  which  was  then  opened  up, 
was  Christopher  Columbus.    Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
enter  into  details  respecting  this  great  man,  an  outline  of 
whose  life  will  be  found  under  the  proper  heading.  He  had 
received  a  learned  education,  and  the  study  ci  the  geographi- 
cal systems  then  in  rogue  impressed  him  with  a  strong  con- 
viction that  a  voyage  to  India  by  a  course  directly  westward 
waa  quite  practicable  with  the  degree  of  nautical  science 
which  his  contemporaries  possessed.    From  the  old  and  im- 
perfect maps  of  Ptolemy  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  parts 
of  the  globe  known  to  the  ancients  embraced  19  hours,  or 
225  degrees  of  longitude,  which  exceeds  the  truth  by  more 
than  one-third.    The  discovery  of  the  Azores  on  the  west 
aide  had  lengthened  the  space  by  one  hour ;  and  the  accounts 
gleaned  by  Marco  Polo  in  Asia  induced  him  to  think  that 
the  isles  connected  with  this  continent  stretched  out  so  far 
to  the  eastward  that  their  distance  from  Europe  could  not  be 
great.    Columbus  waa,  howerer,  without  the  fortune  neces- 
sary to  fit  out  ships ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  interest  some 
of  the  princes  of  those  times  in  his  project,  he  encountered 
neglects  and  difficulties  which  would  have  exhausted  the 
patience  of  any  mind  less  ardent  than  his  own.    At  length, 
after  many  delays  and  discouragements,  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella of  Spain  supplied  him  with  three  small  vessels,  two  of 
them  only  half-decked  ;  and  in  this  little  armament,  accom- 
panied by  1 20  men,  he  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Palo*  on  the 
3d  of  August  1492.    He  proceeded  first  to  the  Canary  Isles, 
where  he  was  detained  three  weeks  in  repairing  one  of  his 
▼easels.    On  leaving  these  isles  ho  entered  on  a  region  of 
ocean  where  all  was  mystery.     The  trade-wind,  however, 
bore  him  steadily  along,  and  the  labour  of  the  ships  pro- 
ceeded cheerfully,  till  the  increasing  length  of  the  voyage, 
the  failure  of  prognostics  which  had  from  time  to  time  kept 
alive  the  hopes  of  the  crew,  and  various  circumstance* 
interpreted  by  their  superstition  as  evil  omens,  produced  a 
mutinous  spirit,  which  all  the  address  and  authority  of  Co- 
lumbus would  not  have  been  able  to  quell  had  the  discovery 
of  land  happened  one  day  later  than  it  did.  Columbus, 
says  Humboldt,  on  sailing  westward  of  the  meridian  of  the 
Azores,  through  an  unexplored  sea,  sought  the  east  of  Asia 
by  the  western  route,  not  as  an  adventurer,  but  according 
to  a  pre-conceived  and  steadfastly-pursued  plan.    He  had 
on  board  the  sea-chart  which  the  Florentine  astronomer 
Toecanelli  had  sent  him  in  1477.     If  he  had  followed  the 
chart,  he  would  have  held  a  more  northern  course,  along  a 
parallel  of  latitude  from  Lisbon.   Instead  of  this,  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  Zipangu  (Japan),  he  sailed  for  half  the  distance 
in  the  latitude  of  Gomera,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands.  Un- 
easy at  not  having  discovered  Zipangu,  which,  according  to 
his  reckoning,  he  should  have  met  with  216  nautical  miles 
more  to  the  east,  he  after  a  long  debate  yielded  to  the 


•ddrwaed  to  a  penon  In  Waihington,  and  published  la  NUV*  Rtgiiier 
(  B»:ttmore),  in  November  1828.  But  M.  lUfn  afterwards  found  miod 
to  change  hi*  opinion  u  to  the  fits  of  the  Icelandic  colony,  and  he 
Utterly  considered  that  it  vm  at  tits  month  of  the  Rirer  Taunton, 
which  fan*  Into  the  aaa  In  Narraganiet  Bay,  at  the  north  end  of 


opinion  of  Martin  Alonio  Pinzon,  and  steered  to  the  south, 
west  The  effect  of  this  change  in  his  course  curiously  ex- 
emplifies the  influence  of  small  and  apparently  trivial  event! 
on  the  world's  history.  If  Columbus,  resisting  the  counsel 
of  Pinzon,  had  kept  his  original  route,  he  would  have  en- 
tered the  warm  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  have  reached 
Florida,  and  thence  perhaps  been  carried  to  Cape  Hatteroa 
and  Virginia.  The  result  would  probably  have  been  to  give 
the  present  United  States  a  Roman  Catholic  Spanish  popula- 
tion, instead  of  a  Protestant  English  one,  a  circumstance  of 
immeasurable  importance.  Pinzon  was  guided,  in  forming 
his  opinion  by  a  flight  of  parrots  towards  the  south-west. 
Never,  says  the  Prussian  philosopher,  had  the  flight  of  birds 
more  important  consequences.  It  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
termined the  first  settlements  on  the  new  continent,  and  its 
distribution  between  the  Latin  and  Germanic  races.  It  was 
on  the  12th  of  October  that  the  western  world  revealed 
itself  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  Columbus  and  his  companions. 
What  a  triumph  for  this  extraordinary  man,  who  had  trea- 
sured in  his  breast  for  twenty  years,  amidst  neglect,  dis- 
couragement, and  ridicule,  the  grand  truth  which  his  own 
incomparable  skill,  wisdom,  and  firmness  hod  now  demon- 
strated in  the  eyes  of  an  incredulous  world  t  The  spot  which 
he  first  touched  was  Guonahani,  or  Wailing  Island,  as  was 
suggested  by  MuBos  in  1793,  and  proved  by  Mr  R.  H." 
Major  in  1870.  After  spending  nearly  three  months  in 
visiting  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and  other  isles,  he  returned 
to  Spain.  He  mode  three  other  voyages,  and  in  the  second 
coasted  along  a  part  of  South  America,  which  he  rightly 
judged  to  be  a  continent  from  the  volume  of  water  poured 
into  the  sea  by  the  Orinoco.  But  he  died  ignorant  of  the 
real  extent  and  grandeur  of  his  discoveries,  still  believing 
that  the  countries  he  had  made  known  to  Europe  be- 
longed to  that  part  of  Eastern  Asia  which  the  ancients 
called  India  Hence  the  name  of  West  Indies  which 
the  tropical  islands  and  part  of  the  continent  have  ever 
since  received. 

We  should  extend  this  article  to  an  unreasonable  length 
were  we  to  describe  in  detail  the  discoveries  and  settlements 
made  by  the  several  nations  of  Europe  in  America.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  brief  chronologi- 
cal notice  of  the  more  important  events. 

1495.  The  first  plfe  in  which  the  Spaniards  established 
their  power  was  the  large  island  of  Hayti  or  Hiapaniola, 
which  was  inhabited  by  a  numerous  race  of  Indians  of  a 
mild  and  gentle  character,  a  third  part  of  whom  are  said  to 
have  perished  within  two  or  three  years  after  the  Spaniards 
conquered  them.  • 

1497.  John  Cabot  discovered  Newfoundland  June  24th, 
and  coasted  along  the  shores  of  North  America  to  Florida. 

1498.  Columbus  first  saw  the  mainland,  May  30. 
1500.  Cabrel,  a  Portuguese,  visited  the  coast  of  Brazil, 

and  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  It  was  probably 
colonised  before  1515.  In  1500,  too,  Cortereal  touched  at 
Labrador. 

1508.  Vincent  Pinzon  is  said  to  hare  entered  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  It  waa  in  the  same  year  that  tho  Spaniards,  find- 
ing the  aborigines  too  weak  for  the  labour  of  the  mines  in 
Hayti,  first  imported  negroes  from  Guinea,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  traffic  which  continued  to  disgrace  tho 
civilisation  of  Europe  for  three  centuries. 

1511.  Diego  Columbus  conquered  the  island  of  Cuba 
with  300  soldiers,  of  whom  he  did  not  lose  one. 

1513.  Balboa  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  with  290 
men,  and  discovered  the  South  Sea 

1519.  Hernando  Cortes  sailed  from  Cuba  with  11  ships 
and  550  men,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  which  had 
been  discovered  in  the  previous  year.  Tho  conquest  of  the 
empire  was  finished  in  1521  by  950  Spaniards,  assisted  by 
a  vast  number  of  the  Indians  of  Tlascala. 
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1531.  Peru  invaded  by  Puarro,  and  conquered  in  little 
more  than  one  year,  with  a  force  of  1000  men. 

1535.  Jacques  Cartier,  a  Frenchman,  discovert  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence. 

1535.  Mendoza,  a  Spaniard,  with  2000  followers,  founds 
Buenos  Ayrea,  and  conquers  all  the  country  as  far  as 
Potoei,  at  which  silver  mines  were  discovered  nine  years 
after. 

1537.  Cortes  discovers  California. 

1541.  Chili  conquered;  Santiago  founded;  OreDana 
sails  from  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Nspo  down  the  Amazon 
to  the  Atlantic. 

1578.  New  Albion,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, discovered  by  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

1586.  The  Spaniards  found  St  Thomas*  Island,  in 
Guiana. 

1587.  Davis*  Straits  and  Cumberland  Islands  discovered 
by  John  Davis. 

1604.  Do  Monta,  a  Frenchman,  founded  the  first  set- 
tlement in  Nova  Scotia,  then  called  Acadie. 

1607.  After  many  ineffectual  attempts  during  more 
thsh  twenty  years,  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the 
English  in  North  America  was  made  this  year,  on  the 
banks  of  the  James  River,  in  Virginia. 

1608.  Quebec  founded  by  the  French,  who  had  had  a 
small  neglected  colony  in  Canada  from  1542. 

1611.  Newfoundland  colonised  by  the  English ;  a  Dutch 
colony  established  at  Hudson's  River. 
1614.  New  York  founded. 

1618.  Baffin  penetrates  to  the  78th  degree  of  latitude, 
in  the  bay  which  bears  his  name. 

1620.  The  first  English  colony  estabb'shed  in  New 
England  at  Plymouth.  It  was  in  1619  that  the  first 
negroes  were  imported  into  Virginia.  They  were  brought 
by  a  Dutch  vessel. 

1635.  A  French  colony  established  in  Guiana. 

1655.  Jamaica  conquered  by  the  English. 

1664.  The  Dutch  colonies  on  Hudson's  River  capitu- 
late to  the  English, 

1666.  The  Buccaneers  begin  their  depredations  on  the 
Spanish  colonies. 

1682.  William  Penn  establishes  a  colony  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. La  Salle  takes' possession  of  Louisiana  in  the 
name  of  the  French  king. 

1698.  A  colony  of  1200  Scots  planted  at  Darien.  In 
the  following  year  the  settlement  was  attacked  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  abandoned. 

1733.  Georgia  colonised  by  the  English, 

1760.  Canada  and  all  the  other  French  settlements  in 
North  America  conquered  by  the  English. 

We  must  pause  at  this  point  to  give  a  very  short  ac- 
count of  the  colonial  system  introduced  by  the  principal 
European  nations  who  occupied  extensive  tracts  of  the 
new  world  The  English  settlements  extended  from 
tho  31st  to  the  50th  degree  on  the  east  coast,  and  were 
divided  into  15  or  16  provinces.  The  colonists  had  car- 
ried the  love  of  liberty  characteristic  of  their  country- 
men with  them  ;  and  after  many  struggles  with  their  Bri- 
tish rulers,  all  the  provinces,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  a  form  of  government  extremely 
popular.  Tho  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  king.  Ho  was  assisted  by  a  council, 
which  sometimes  conjoined  tho  functions  of  a  Privy  Council 
and  a  House  of  Peers.  The  people  were  represented  by 
a  House  of  Assembly,  consisting  of  persons  chosen  by  the 
freeholders  in  the  country  porta,  and  the  householders  or 
corporations  of  towns.  The  governor  could  levy  no 
money  without  the  consent  of  the  Houso  of  Assembly :  the 
British  parliament,  however,  claimed,  but  scarcely  ever 
exercised,  tho  privilcgo  of  imposing  taxes  upon  the  colonists 


without  consulting  them.  Against  this  assumption  of 
power  the  local  legislatures  always  protested  as  as  in- 
fringement of  their  rights.  The  vessels  of  foreign  states 
were  not  permitted  to  trade  with  the  colonies ;  but  the 
colonists  were  allowed  to  trade  in  their  own  ships  with 
one  another,  with  the  mother  country,  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  with  foreign  states.  Their  taxes,  which  were 
always  small,  were  all  consumed  in  defraying  internal 
expenses  ;  and,  compared  with  any  other  people  in  the  new 
world,  they  enjoyed  an  unexampled  degree  of  commer- 
cial and  political  liberty.  It  was  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  colonies  and  the  increasing  debt  of  the  mother  country, 
which  induced  the  British  ministers,  for  the  first  time,  is 
1764,  to  attempt  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  for  purposes 
not  colonial.  The  experiment  was  made  by  imposing;  a 
stamp-duty  on  newspapers  and  commercial  writings.  The 
sum  was  trifling ;  but  the  Americans,  far-sighted  and 
jealous  of  their  rights,  saw  in  it  the  introduction  of  a 
principle  which  deprived  them  of  all  security  for  their 
property.  The  people  declared  themselves  against  it  as 
one  man,  in  local  assemblies,  and  by  petitions  and  publi- 
cations of  all  kinds.  The  ministers  became  uneasy,  and 
repealed  the  tax ;  but,  as  a  salve  to  the  pride  of  the 
mother  country,  a  declaratory  Act  was  passed,  asserting  her 
right  "to  bind  the  colonics  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 
The  idea  of  raising  a  revenue  in  America  was  not  re- 
nounced, but  another  mode  was  to  be  tried.  Duties 
were  laid  on  glass,  colours,  paper,  and  tea,  and  were  met 
by  an  opposition  in  tho  colonies  still  more  zealous  and 
determined.  The  British  ministers,  irritated,  but  waver- 
ing in  their  purpose,  dropped  all  the  taxes  but  that  on 
tea,  and  commenced  at  the  same  time  a  series  of  alarm- 
ing innovations.  They  closed  the  port  of  Boston,  changed 
the  charter  of  the  province,  placed  judges  and  juries  on 
a  footing  to  render  them  more  subservient  to  the  view 
of  the  government,  and  introduced  a  strong  military  force 
to  overawe  the  people.  On  the  other  side,  the  colonisti 
passed  resolutions  not  to  import  or  consume  any  Eritiih 
goods,  and  hastened  to  supply  themselves  with  powdei 
and  arms.  Blood  was  at  length  shed  in  April  1775,  si 
the  village  of  Lexington ;  and  in  the  following  year  tha 
American  Congress  published  their  celebrated  declaration 
of  independence.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  war,  which  was  dosed  in  1782.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  it  rested  on  high 
grounds ;  it  was  a  war  to  vindicate  a  principle— for  the 
practical  grievance  was  admitted  to  be  slight ;  and  it  was 
conducted  with  a  regard  to  humanity  of  which  there  are 
few  examples  in  history. 

The  Spanish  possessions  in  America  before  the  revolu- 
tion formed  nine  distinct  governments,  all  constructed 
on  the  same  plan  and  independent  of  one  another.  Four 
of  these,  of  the  first  rank,  were  vice-royalties,  viz.,  Mexico, 
Peru,  La  Plata,  and  New  Granada ;  and  five  were  captain* 
generalships,  viz.,  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  Chili,  Venezuela, 
and  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  government  was  vested 
in  the  viceroy  or  captain-general,  who  was  held  to  repre- 
sent the  king,  and  to  enjoy  all  bis  prerogatives  within 
the  colony.  But  in  these  countries,  as  in  others  where 
the  supreme  power  is  apparently  unlimited,  it  was  in- 
directly  restrained  by  the  influence  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, corporations,  and  other  publio  bodies.  The  royal 
audienciaa  or  supremo  courts,  composed  of  Spaniards 
nominated  by  tho  crown,  had  extensive  judicial  powers, 
and  were  independent  of  the  viceroys.  The  cabildos  or 
municipalities,  and  the  fueros  or  corporations  (similar  to 
our  guilds),  also  pocsessed  considerable  privileges,  v»  Li  :h 
derived  security  and  importance  from  long  prescrip- 
tion. Lastly,  the  clergy,  who  were  numerous  and  rich, 
necessarily  possessed  great  influence  among  a  supersD- 
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titmi  people.  The  vices  naturally  inherent  in  the  colo- 
nial system  existed  in  full  force  in  the  Spanish  American 
dominions.  There  was  tolerable  security  for  all  classes 
except  the  miserable  Indians,  who  were  regarded  and 
treated  precisely  as  beasts  of  burden,  out  of  whose  toil 
and  sufferings  a  provision  as  ample  as  possible  was  to  be 
extracted,  first  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  royal  treasury, 
and  next  to  provide  for  and  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  a 
shoal  of  do-nothing  public  officers  and  priests.  Edicts 
were  indeed  issued  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians,  and 
persons  appointed  to  enforce  them  ;  but  these  were  feeble 
correctives  of  the  evils  rooted  in  the  system,  and  not 
nnfrequently  increased  their  weight  The  Indians,  after  tho 
conquest,  were  at  first  slaves;  they  paid  a  capitation 
tax  to  the  crown,  and  their  labour  was  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  their  lord.  This  system  was  modified  from 
time  to  time  ;  but  all  the  changes  introduced  down  to  the 
revolution  did  not  release  them  from  their  state  of  vas- 
salage. They  still  continued  liable,  in  a  less  or  greater 
degree,  to  the  performance  of  compulsory  labour,  under 
the  orders  of  persona  against  whom  they  had  no  protection, 
This  was  an  enormous  grievance ;  but,  what  was  equally 
bad,  being  held  incompetent  in  law  to  buy  or  sell,  or 
enter  into  any  pecuniary  engagement  beyond  the  value  of  a 
few  shillings,  without  tho  agency  of  white  men,  the  swarm 
of  public  functionaries  had  an  unlimited  power  of  inter- 
fering in  their  concerns,  of  vexing,  harassing,  and  plunder- 
ing them,  under  the  forms  of  law.  The  memoir  of  Ulloa, 
long  buried  amidst  the  Spanish  archives,  with  various 
other  documents  published  since  the  revolution,  depicts 
acts  of  extortion,  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  oppression  prac- 
tised upon  the  Indians  which  have  rarely  been  paralleled. 
Men  rose  to  affluence  in  offices  without  salaries ;  and  the 
priests  rivalled  the  laymen  in  the  art  of  extracting  money 
from  thoso  whom  they  ought  to  have  protected.  As  the 
sole  aim  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  colonies  was  to  enrich 
themselves,  so  the  government  at  home  made  all  its  acts 
and  regulations  subordinate  to  the  grand  object  of  raising 
ft  revenue.  Spain  retained  in  her  hands  the  whole  trade 
of  the  colonics,  and  guarded  her  monopoly  with  the  most 
severe  penalties.  The  price  of  all  European  commodities 
was  enhanced  three,  four,  or  six  fold,  in  America.  The 
colonists  were  not  allowed  to  manufacture  or  raise  any 
article  which  the  mother  country  could  supply;  they 
were  compelled  to  root  up  their  vines  and  olives ;  and  for 
ft  long  period  one  colony  was  not  even  permitted  to  send 
a  ship  to  another.  To  support  such  a  system  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  people  in  profound  ignorance,  and  to 
cherish  prejudices  and  superstition.  The  schools  were 
extremely  few,  and  permission  to  establish  them  was  often 
refused,  even  in  towns  where  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles 
were  numerous.  The  importation  of  books,  except  books 
of  Catholic  devotion,  was  rigorously  prohibited.  Even 
the  more  grave  and  dry  sciences,  such  as  botany,  che- 
mistry, and  geometry,  were  objects  of  suspicion.  And 
the  mora  effectually  to  crush  all  mental  activity,  natives 
of  America  could  rarely  obtain  leave  to  go  abroad,  to 
seek  in  foreign  countries  what  was  denied  them  in  their 
own.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  priests,  sharing  in  the  spoil, 
filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  childish  superstitions, 
as  a  means  of  confirming  their  own  power,  and  employed 
the  terrors  of  religion  to  teach  them  patience  under 
oppression.  To  create  a  race  of  servants  devoted  to  its 
purposes,  the  court  bestowed  all  offices,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  on  natives  of  the  peninsula  exclusively. 
The  wisdom  of  the  plan  seems  questionable,  but  that  it 
i  adhered  to  with  wonderful  pertinacity  is  certain.  "  It 
the  darling  policy  of  Spain,"  says  Mr  Ward,  "  to  dis- 
i  through  her  American  dominions  a  class  of  men 
from  the  people  in  feelings,  habits,  and  interests, 


taught  to  consider  themselves  as  a  privileged  cade,  and  to 
regard  their  own  existence  as  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  the  system  of  which  they  were  the  principal  sup- 
port." With  all  those  means  and  appliances,  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  Spain  should  have  been  able  to  uphold  fot 
three  centuries  a  system  in  which  the  interests  of  so 
many  millions  of  human  beings  were  so  habitually  and 
unrelentingly  sacrificed.  It  was  the  course  of  events,  much 
more  than  its  own  inherent  weakness,  which  ultimately 
caused  its  subversion. 

After  the  seizure  of  Ferdinand  and  the  elevation  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  orders  were  dis- 
patched to  all  the  colonies  with  the  view  of  securing  their 
obedience  to  the  new  dynasty.  The  men  in  office  were 
generally  disposed  to  submit,  but  the  treacherous  conduct 
of  the  French  excited  a  universal  hatred  of  their  cause 
among  the  people ;  and  when  the  regency  established  in 
Spain  presented  the  semblance  of  a  patriot  government, 
tho  loyalty  of  the  Americana  blazed  forth,  and  poured 
large  contributions  of  money  into  the  hands  of  Ferdi- 
nand's adherents.  The  weak  and  suspicious  conduct  of 
the  regency,  however,  and  its  subserviency  to  the  grasp- 
ing spirit  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  at  length  alienated 
the  colonists,  and  roused  them  to  take  measures  for  their 
own  security.  But  the  diversity  of  views  and  interests 
among  the  colonists  rendered  the  course  to  be  adopted  a 
matter  of  some  delicacy.  Ferdinand,  being  a  prisoner, 
was,  politically  speaking,  a  nonentity.  Napoleon's  brother 
was  clearly  an  usurper,  odious  to,  and  rejected  by,  the  mass 
of  the  Spanish  people.  Tho  regency,  shut  up  in  Cadiz, 
without  troops  or  revenue,  was  but  a  phantom  ;  and  the 
little  power  it  had  was  so  employed  as  to  raise  doubts 
whether  its  members  were  not  secretly  in  league  with  the 
enemy.  In  these  circumstances,  when  the  only  govern- 
ment to  which  the  colonists  owed  allegiance  had  fallen 
into  abeyance,  the  wisest  course  they  could  have  pursued 
was  to  declare  themselves  independent.  This  would  at 
once  put  a  stop  to  the  machinations  of  France,  which  they 
dreaded,  and  prevent  tho  regency  from  compromising  or 
sacrificing  their  interests  by  its  weakness  or  treachery. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  who  occupied  all  public  situa- 
tions, were  averse  to  a  chango  which  they  foresaw  must 
lead  to  the  downfall  of  their  power.  This  was  perfectly 
understood  by  tho  other  classes ;  and  in  the  first  move- 
ments which  took  place  in  the  different  colonies  nothing 
was  said  derogatory  to  the  supremacy  of  Spain,  though 
independence  was  clearly  aimed  at.  By  spontaneous  efforts 
of  the  people  "juntas  of  government"  were  formed, 
at  Caraccas  in  April  1809,  at  La  Paz  in  Upper  Peru 
in  July,  at  Quito  in  August,  at  Santa  Fe  and  at  Bue- 
nos Ayres  in  May  1810,  and  at  Santiago  in  Chili  in 
September  tho  same  year.  In  1810,  also,  tho  first  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Mexico.  The  colonists  unluckily  had 
been  too  long  the  slaves  of  superstition  and  tyranny  to 
bo  fit  for  conducting  bo  bold  an  experiment ;  and  after  a 
struggle,  which  was  generally  short,  but  almost  every- 
where bloody,  the  juntas  were  all  put  down  except  in 
Colombia  and  Buenos  Ayres.  But  in  tho  stir  and  tumult 
of  the  contest  old  prejudices  had  received  a  shock,  and 
the  seeds  of  political  change  had  struck  their  roots  too 
deep  in  the  soil  to  be  eradicated.  A  desultory  war  was 
carried  on  for  six  years  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Upper 
Peru,  with  little  advantage  on  either  side.  At  length,  in 
1817,  the  former  state,  which  had  assumed  the  style  of 
an  independent  republic  four  years  before,  sent  an  army 
across  the  Andes  to  Chili,  under  General  San  Martin,  and 
defeated  tho  Spaniards  at  Chacabuco.  A  second  victory, 
gained  at  Maipo  in  April  1818,  led  to  the  entire  subver- 
sion of  the  Spanish  power  in  this  colony.  The  war  was 
now  transferred  to  Peru,  where  the  Spaniards  continued 
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to  lose  ground,  till  the  decisive  battle  of  Ayacucho  put 
an  end  to  their  power  in  December  1824.  Bodil  aid 
Olaveta,  with  the  obstinacy  of  their  nation,  held  out  for 
some  months  longer,  when  every  chance  of  (success  was 
gone  ;  but  after  the  surrender  of  Callao  in  January  1826, 
the  Spanish  flag  no  longer  waved  on  any  spot  in  the  land 
of  the  Incas. 

In  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  the  struggle  was  more 
bloody,  variable,  and  protracted  than  in  any  other  part 
of  South  America,  As  this  portion  of  the  dominions  of 
Spain  was  comparatively  easy  of  access,  and  from  its  cen- 
tral position  was  in  some  measure  the  key  to  the  whole, 
she  made  immense  efforts  for  its  preservation.  No  less 
than  ten  thousand  troops  were  sent  out  to  it  within  the 
course  of  one  year.  The  patriots,  on  the  other  hand,  pos- 
sessed advantages  here,  in  the  greater  intelligence  of 
the  population,  and  the  easy  intercourse  with  the  West 
Indies.  From  1809,  when  juntas  were  established  in 
Caraccas  and  Quito,  to  the  surrender  of  Porto  Cabello 
in  1823,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  were  numerous  and 
extraordinary.  The  patriots  were  repeatedly  on  the  eve  of 
a  complete  triumph,  and  as  often  the  state  of  their  affairs 
seemed  nearly  hopeless.  But  the  spirit  of  resistance  never 
was  entirely  subdued.  The  cause  was  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  was  insensibly  gaining  ground  even 
during  its  reverses.  To  attempt  the  faintest  outline  of 
the  military  operations  would  lead  us  beyond  our  proper 
limits.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  the  decisive  victory  of 
Carabobo,  gamed  by  the  patriots  in  1819,  gave  them  an 
ascendancy  which  they  never  afterwards  lost;  but  the 
Spaniards,  according  to  their  custom,  continued  to  main- 
tain the  contest  as  long  as  they  had  a  foot  of  land  in  the 
country,  and  were  only  finally  expelled  in  1823. 

In  Mexico  the  revolutionary  movement  began  at  Dolores 
in  1810,  and  soon  wore  a  very  prosperous  appearance ; 
but  the  weakness  or  false  pride  of  the  Creoles,  who 
were  cajoled  into  the  ranks  of  their  oppressors  the  old 
Spaniards,  armed  against  the  patriots  those  who  should 
have  been  their  firmest  supporters,  and  by  one  or  two 
mischances  the  force  of  the  independent  party  was  ruined 
in  November  1815,  when  Morelos,  their  able  leader, 
was  taken  prisoner  and  executed.  For  six  years  after 
this  period  many  guerilla  bands  maintained  themselves  in 
the  provinces,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  -Spaniards ;  but 
they  did  not  act  in  concert,  and  no  congress  or  junta 
professing  to  represent  the  Mexican  people  existed. 
Even  during  this  interval  the  desire  for  independence  was 
making  great  progress  among  the  population ;  but  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  government  in  Spain  in 
1820,  and  its  extension  to  the  colonies,  gave  a  new  aspect 
to  the  affairs  of  Mexico.  The  viceroy  Apodaca,  while 
outwardly  yielding  obedience  to  the  now  system,  was 
silently  taking  measures  to  effect  its  overthrow;  but  he  mis- 
took the  character  of  the  agent  he  employed.  This  per- 
son, the  celebrated  Iturbide,  turned  his  own  arms  against 
him,  proclaimed  a  constitution  under  the  name  of  "  the 
three  guarantees,"  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of 
Spain  in  1821,  almost  without  bloodshed.  Iturbide,  who 
had  nothing  in  view  but  his  own  aggrandisement,  called  a 
congress,  which  he  soon  dissolved  after  getting  himself 
proclaimed  emperor.  His  usurpation  kindled  a  spirit  of 
resistance.  He  was  exiled  in  1823,  made  a  new  attempt 
on  the  liberties  of  his  country  in  1824,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  expiated  his  crimes  by  a  military  death  within  a 
few  weeks  after  he  landed. 

Guatemala  was  the  last  portion  of  the  American  con- 
tinent which  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  In  1821  the 
persons  in  office  assembled  and  formed  a  junta.  Divi- 
sions arose,  which  were  fomented  by  tho  intrusion  of  a 
Mexican  array  tent  by  Iturbide.    This  force,  howeYer, 


was  beaten,  and  an  elective  assembly  called,  which  de- 
clared the  country  independent,  and  established  a  eonsti 
tution  in  July  1823.  Spain  now  retains  none  of  her  pos- 
sessions in  the  new  world  but  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  government  of  Brazil  was  conducted  by  the  Por- 
tuguese on  a  system  extremely  similar  to  that  of  the 
Spanish  colonics.  Tho  monopoly  which  the  mother  coun- 
try retained  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony  was  equal",  t 
rigorous ;  the  restrictions  on  its  internal  industry  ss  st 
vere ;  and  the  same  means  were  employed  to  keep  tk« 
people  in  a  state  of  pupilage  and  ignorance.  Down  to 
1806  a  single  printing-press  had  never  existed  in  Bnnl 
In  1807,  when  the  emperor  Napoleon  had  resolved  to 
possess  himself  of  Portugal,  and  if  possible  to  get  the 
royal  family  into  his  power,  the  king,  seeing  no  other 
means  of  escaping  from  the  clutches  of  his  enemy,  em- 
barked with  his  suite  in  several  ships,  and  sailed  for 
Brazil,  where  he  arrived  in  January  1808.  He  was  received 
with  joy  by  the  colonists,  who  anticipated  great  benefits 
from  bis  residence,  of  which  they  were  not  disappointed. 
One  by  one  the  fetters  of  colonial  dependence  fell  o£ 
Within  a  few  months  printing-presses  And 
were  established,  the  ports  were  opened  to  the  trade  of  all 
nations,  and  the  people  were  invited  and  encouraged  to 
prosecute  all  those  branches  of  internal  industry  from 
which  they  had  till  now  been  interdicted.  To  crown  and 
secure  these  advantages,  Brazil  was  declared  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  1815,  subject  to  the  crown  of  Portugxl, 
but  entitled  to  its  separate  administration  and  its  own 
laws.  The  revolutionary  spirit  pervading  the  Spanish 
colonies  now  found  its  way  into  Brazil,  and  produced  an 
insurrection  at  Pernambuco  in  1817.  It  was  soon  sub- 
dued, but  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  constitutions! 
systems  suddenly  introduced  into  Spain  and  Portugal  in 
1820.  To  quiet  the  popular  feeling,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Portuguese  constitution  would  be  extended  to 
Brazil.  Before  this  had  been  done,  however,  the  old  king 
had  sailed  for  Europe,  leaving  his  son  Dom  Pedro  to  rule 
in  his  absence.  Tho  people  now  discovered,  or  believed, 
that  the  object  of  the  king  was  to  degrade  Brazil  again  to 
the  rank  of  a  colony,  and  to  restore  the  old  system  in  aD 
its  rigour.  Meetings  were  held,  and  resolutions  adopted 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  country  at  all 
hazards ;  and  the  patriots,  gaining  confidence  by  degrees, 
called  loudly  for  the  establishment  of  a  legislature,  sed 
besought  Dom  Pedro  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
independent  government  Ambition  or  policy  induced 
Pedro  to  listen  to  the  solicitation:  in  1822  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  had  his  own  title  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  Brazil  acknowledged  by  his  father  three  years 
afterwards.  A  representative  system  was  at  the  same 
time  introduced.  An  unlucky  war  now  arose  with  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  weakened  both  countries ;  but  it  was  a: 
length  terminated  in  1828  by  the  recognition  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  as  an  independent  state  under  the  title  of 
the  Banda  OricutaL 

Having  finished  this  brief  notice  of  the  series  of  revo- 
lutions which  broke  the  fetters  of  America,  we  shall  now 
give  a  very  short  sketch  of  the  new  political  order  of 
things  which  has  arisen  out  of  these  changes,  referring  for 
a  detailed  account  of  the  several  states  to  the  articles 
appropriated  to  them  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  pre- 
sent work. 

America,  with  its  islands,  embraces  at  present  (1674) 
twenty-one  independent  states,  and  various  colonies  belong- 
ing to  six  European  powers.  The  former  are— I.  The 
United  States  of  North  America ;  2.  Brazil ;  3.  Mexico ; 
4.  Venezuela;  5.  Colombia;  6.  Ecuador  or  Quito;  7. 
Peru ;  8.  Bolivia  or  Upper  Peru ;  9.  Chili ;  10  La  Plata, 
or  the  Argentine  Republic;  11,  Uruguay;  14. 
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13.  Patagonia;  14.  Costa  Rica;  15.  Moaqnitia;  16.  Gua- 
temala ;  17.  Honduras  ;  18.  Nicaragua  ;  1 9.  San  Salvador ; 
20.  Hayti;  21.  San  Domingo.  The  coloniea  belong  to 
Britain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  France,  and  Spain. 
Patagonia  ia  merely  the  geographical  name  of  a  district  of 
Chili,  occupied  bj  independent  tribes  of  Indiana;  Moa- 
qnitia, or  the  Mosquito  coast,  is  a  small  Indian  state  ruled 
by  a  native  king ;  and  Hayti  ia  a  negro  republic  proclaimed 
in  1867.  For  detailed  accounts  of  these  various  states  and 
colonies  we  refer  to  the  articles  under  the  proper  heads.  At 
present  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  the 
more  Important  ones. 

The  United  States  were  colonised  a  century  later  than 
Spanish  America;  but  their  brilliant  and  rapid  progress 
shows  in  a  striking,  light  how  much  more  the  prosperity 
of  nations  depends  on  moral  than  on  physical  advantages. 
The  North  Americans  had  no  gold  mines,  and  a  territory  of 
only  indifferent  fertility,  covered  with  impenetrable  woods ; 
but  they  brought  with  them  intelligence,  industry,  a  love 
of  freedom,  habits  of  order,  and  a  pure  and  severe  morality. 
Armed  with  these  gifts  of  the  soul,  they  have  converted  the 
wilderness  into  a  land  teeming  with  life  and  smiling  with 
plenty ;  and  they  have  built  up  a  social  system  so  pre-emi- 
nently calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  and  moral  im- 
provement of  mankind,  that  it  has  truly  become  the  "  envy 
of  nations."  The  republic  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Canada,  on  the  south-west  by  Mexico,  and  on  the  other 
sides  by  the  sea.  At  present  (1874)  it  consists  of  thirty- 
seven  states,  with  one  district  and  eleven  territories,  which 
latter  will  be  converted  into  states  as  soon  as  each  acquires 
a  sufficient  population.  The  extent  of  the  country,  including 
the  Indian  lands  stretching  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  over 
which  it  claims  a  right  of  pre-emption,  embraces  3,603,844 
square  miles  of  land  The  agriculture  of  the  United  States 
partakes  to  some  extent  of  a  tropical  character.  The  sugar- 
cane is  cultivated  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  other  states 
as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  31  J*.  Cotton  is  raised  in 
all  the  south-east  states  &  of  the  37th  parallel,  and  tobacco 
chiefly  in  the  middle  states.  Wheat  succeeds  in  the  middle 
nod  northern  states,  and  maize  thrives  in  every  part  of  the 
Union.  Agriculture  is  conducted  with  considerable  skill ;  but 
the  "  high  farming  "  practised  in  England  would  not  pay  in 
America,  where  money  is  of  much  value  and  land  of  little. 
Scarcely  any  portion  of  the  soil  is  rented  tn  the  United 
States  :  the  farmers  are  almost  universally  proprietors ;  and 
when  their  property  is  extensive,  which  rarely  happen*,  it  is 
soon  broken  into  small  occupancies  under  the  law  of  equal 
division.  The  advance  the  Americans  have  made  in  manu- 
factures may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  in  1870, 
according  to  the  census  then  taken,  there  were  upwards  of 
35,000  operatives  employed  in  969  cotton  factories,  and 
77,870  in  1  'J38  manufactories  of  woollen  goods.  The  iron 
industries  gave  employment  to  upwards  of 1 40,000  hands,  the 
iron  produced  in  the  country  reaching  nearly  two  millions 
of  tons.  In  the  useful  arts  generally  America  is  on  a  level 
with  France  and  England  The  internal  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  conducted  with  extraordinary  spirit.  The 
amount  of  capital  expended  on  roads,  canals,  harbours, 
bridges,  and  other  public  works,  is  very  great  The  length 
of  the  lines  of  railway  open  for  traffic  now  exceeds  70,000 
miles,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  extent  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country,  and  the  amount  of  its  shipping,  place 
it  next  to  Great  Britain  in  the  list  of  commercial  nations. 


Ths  popnlstion  of  the  United  8Utas  ia  1870  was  j 
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In  1800  it  was  


88,558,371 
5.808,483 


in  70 


*         ....  83,249,888 

1800  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  remarkably 
cnifnrm  at  nearly  3}  per  cent  per 


In  1871  the 


number  of  immigrants  was  346,938,  of  whom  198,843 
migrated  from  the  British  Isles,  107,201  from  Germany, 
6030  from  China,  and  the  remainder  from  British  North 
America,  Sweden,  Norway,  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Denmark,  and  Russia. 

Slaves  were  first  introduced  in  1619.  In  1775  slavery 
was  abolished  in  Rhode  Island;  in  1780  Massachusetts 
abolished  it;  then  numerous  northern  states  followed, 
and  in  December  1865  slavery  was  abolished  throughout 
the  United  States.  By  subsequent  amendment  of  the 
constitution  all  negroes  wen*  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
of  citizenship.  Thus  it  was  enacted  on  March  30,  1870, 
that  "  no  discrimination  should  be  made  in  the  United 
States  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the 
exercise  of  their  elective  franchise,  or  in  the  right  to  hold 
office  in  any  state,  on  account  of  race,  colour,  nativity, 
property,  education,  or  creed"    Every  person  bom  or 


naturalised  in  the  United  States  is  recognised  to  bo  a 
citizen  thereof. 

The  American  government  is  a  pure  representative  do- 
mocracy  in  which  the  people  are  recognised  as  the  fountain 
of  all  power;  and  the  sole  object  of  all  its  mechanism  is 
to  give  effect  to  their  deliberate  opinions.  The  federal 
government  and  the  governments  of  the  separate  states  are 
constituted  on  the  same  plan.  The  legislature  consists  in 
every  case  of  two  bodies,  a  House  of  Representatives  chosen 
for  one  or  two  years,  and  a  Senate  for  a  period  varying 
from  two  years  to  six — all  chosen  by  popular  election,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Senate,  which  is  elected  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  thirty-seven  states.  The  President  holds 
his  office  for  four  years,  but  is  occasionally  re-elected  for 
four  years  more. 

The  characteristic  facts  in  the  condition  of  America  aro 
the  non-existence  of  titles,  of  privileged  classes,  of  corpora- 
tions in  our  sense  of  the  term,  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  of 
mendicity  except  to  a  very  limited  extent  an<^  °f  an  eu" 
dowed  church  ;  the  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  its  govern- 
ment, the  universality  of  education,  tho  omnipresence  of  its 
periodical  press,  the  high  feeling  of  self-respect  which  exists 
in  the  very  humblest  classes,  and  the  boundless  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  pervades  all  classes  of  society.  The 
higher  classes  are  less  polished  than  in  England,  tho  middle 
are  perhaps  less  carefully  instructed;  but  the  American 
people,  taken  collectively,  are  at  least  as  well  educated  and 
have  as  much  intelligence  and  manliness  of  character  as  any 
other  nation  iu  the  world. 

In  1867  the  territory  formerly  known  as  Russian  America 
was  purchased  by  the  United  States,  and  called  Alaska. 
It  occupies  the  north-west  corner  of  the  continent  and 
extends  along  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Mount  Elias,  where 
it  is  bounded  by  British  Columbia  and  the  southern  end  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  54°  40'  N.  It  comprises  an 
area  of  about  570,390  square  miles.  Furs  and  fish  are 
the  most  valuable  commodities.  Sitka  is  the  capital  It 
is  situated  on  an  island  in  57s  2'  45'  N.  and  135"  17'  10' 
W.  It  has  a  population  of  over  2000  persons.  The 
Yukon  river,  which  is  about  2000  miles  long,  flows  through 
the  territory. 

British  North  America  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
United  States,  on  tho  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  on 
the  west  by  Alaska.  In  1867  the  provinces  of  Ontario 
(formerly  Upper  Canada),  Quebec  (formerly  Lower  Canada), 
Nora  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba  (formerly  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory),  and  British  Columbia,  were  united  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Dominion  of  Canada,"  while  Newfound- 
land and  Princo  Edward  Island  still  remained* independent 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign  of  the 
British  empire,  but  is  carried  out  by  a  Governor-General  and 
Privy  Council.  The  Parliament  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Commons.    The  senators  are  nominated  for  life 
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by  the  Govern  or -General,  and  arc  75  in  number. .  The  mem- 
ben  of  the  House  of  Commons  ore  elected  by  the  people  in 
the  proportion  of  one  member  for  each  17,000  souls.  The 
seat  is  retainable  for  five  years,  and  each  member  is  allowed 
a  salary  and  travelling  expenses.  Ottawa  is  the  capital  of 
the  Dominion.  According  to  the  latest  census,  taken  on 
April  3,  1871,  the  area  and  population  of  the  several  pro- 


Pnpolttlon. 
1,620,842 
1,191,806 
387,800 
285,777 
111,963 
60,000 


Art*,  tqvtr*  mtlot. 
Ontario   ........*••  •••••••in    121, 280 

Suebsc   210.020 
ova  Scotia   18,880 

Kew  Brunt*  ick   87,106 

Manitoba  2,891,734 

British  Columbia.    213,000 


8,481,779. 

Fewfoundland  (1889)   40,200 

Prince  Edwardi  Island  (May  1871)  2,178 


8,847,887 

146,636 
94,021 


In  1871  the  Dominion  had  2854  miles  of  railway  open, 
1173  miles  in  preparation,  and  3000  miles  for  which  eon- 
had  been  granted  by  the  government.    A  line  has 


been  projected  to  extend  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific 

OSSwsV 

Brazil  is  the  largest  state  in  South  America,  and  enjoys 
the  greatest  combination  of  natural  advantages.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south,  west,  and  north,  by  La  Plata, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay, ,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Guiana.  Embracing  an  area  of  3,100,000 
English  miles,  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  and  is  capable 
of  supporting  a  much  greater  population.  Its  climate  is 
probably  cooler  and  more  salubrious  than  that  of  any  other 
extensive  tropical  country  ;  and  every  part  of  its  soil  is  rich 
and  fruitful,  as  its  magnificent  forests  and  the  exuberance 
and  boundless  variety  of  its  vegetable  productions  attest. 
Its  commerical  advantages  are  admirable.  No  country  in 
the  new  world  has  the  same  facilities  for  carrying  on  in- 
tercourse with  Europe  and  with  all  its  neighbours.  The 
Amazon,  with  its  numerous  branches,  the  Parana,  the  To- 
cantins,  the  St  Francisco,  and  other  streams,  supply  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  interior  with  easy  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  sea.  Brazil  possesses  iron,  copper,  and  pro- 
bably all  the  other  metals ;  but  her  mines  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds are  remarkably  rich.  Her  most  valuable  productions 
for  exportation  are  cotton,"  sugar,  coffee,  hides,  tobacco, 
vanilla,  dyewcods,  aromatic  plants,  timber,  <fcc  Her  com- 
merce is  much  greater  than  that  of  all  the  Spanish  colonics 
put  together.  The  Brazilians  are  lively,  irritable,  hospitable, 
but  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  rather  inclined  to  indol- 
ence. Their  acquisition  of  independence  in  1822,  however, 
worked  like  a  charm,  and  produced  an  extraordinary  change 
in  their  industry,  opinions,  and  modes  of  thinking.  There 
are  numerous  schools,  but  although  the  education  is  gra- 
tuitous, they  are  not  well  attended.  The  advance  litera- 
ture has  made  will  be  allowed  to  be  great  when  it  is 
remembered  that  printing  was  unknown  in  the  country  in 
1807.  According  to  the  constitution  introduced  by  Dom 
Pedro,  the  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  52  members, 
who  hold  their  places  for  life,  and  a  House  of  Congress  of 
107,  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years;  upon  the  acta  of 
both  of  which  bodies  the  emperor  has  a  negative.  The 
members  of  the  lower  house  are  chosen  by  elections  of  two 
stages.  The  householders  of  a  parish  meet  and  appoint 
one  elector  for  every  thirty  of  their  number,  and  the 
electors  thus  chosen  meet  in  districts  and  choose  the  depu- 
ties. The  members  of  both  houses  receive  salaries.  The 
executive  power  is  invested  in  the  emperor  assisted  by  a 
ministry  and  a  council  of  state. 

The  population  of Brazil  amounted  to  3,671,558,  accord- 
1818,  and  procured  probably  for 
This 


ing  Indiana.  In  1823  ft  was  estimated  at  4,000,000 
by  Humboldt  M.  Schtcffer  carries  it  to  5,700,000,  and 
an  estimate  for  1867  makes  it  9,858,000,  comprising 
8,148,000  free  persons,  and  1,674,000  slsves.  The  census 
taken  in  1872  gives  a  population  of  10,095,978,  including 
1,683,864  slaves. 

Brazil,  unlike  the  Spanish  American  provinces,  has  re- 
mained, subject  to  its  ancient  sovereign  ;  and  its  govern- 
ment, from  being  colcnal,  has  become  imperial  and  inde- 
pendent, without  any  violent  revolution.  The  result  has 
been  greatly  in  favour  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.    See  Brazil. 

The  portion  of  South  America  next  to  the  isthmus  in- 
cludes the  states  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador.  From 
1820  till  1831,  when  a  separation  took  place,  it  formed 
one  state  under  the  name  of  Colombia;  which  name  has 
recently  been  assumed  by  the  republic  long  known  as  New 
Granada.  The  territories  of  these  three  states  are  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Peru,  on  the  south-east  and  east  by  Brazil 
and  Guiana,  on  the  other  sides  by  the  sea,  and  embrace  aa 
area  of  1,020,000  square  English  miles.  The  soil  is 
fruitful  and  the  climate  salubrious,  except  along  the  coast 
and  in  a  few  other  low  situations.  The  eastern  part 
consists  chiefly  of  the  llanos  or  steppes  of  the  Orinoco, 
which  are  very  hot ;  the  western,  of  the  mountain  ridges 
of  the  Andes,  which  support  tracts  of  table-land  where  the 
blessings  of  a  temperate  climate  are  enjoyed,  and  the 
cerealia  of  Europe  can  be  successfully  cultivated.  The 
tropical  vegetation  extends  to  the  height  of  4000  feet ; 
from  4000  to  9000  is  the  region  where  wheat,  barley,  and 
leguminous  plants  thrive.  Above  the  level  of  9000  feet 
the  climate  becomes  severe  ;  and  at  15,700  feet  vegetation 
ceases.  The  situation  of  Colombia  is  highly  favourable 
for  commerce.  It  has  excellent  ports  on  both  seas ;  and 
being  mistress  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  it  has  superior 
facilities  for  establishing  a  communication  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  afford  the  inmost 
districts  of  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  the  advantages  of 
water  carriage  to  the  ocean.  The  Cassiquiari,  an  inter- 
mediate channel,  by  which  the  Orinoco  bifurcates  or  con- 
nects with  the  Amazon  (a  remarkable  hydrographicai  pheno- 
menon), is  within  the  limits  of  Venezuela.  The  territory 
contains  much  gold  and  silver — the  former  in  alluvial  depo- 
sits :  it  has  mines  of  copper  and  mercury  also,  with  platinum, 
iron,  and  coaL  Its  tropical  productions  are  similar  to  those 
of  Brazil ;  but  it  has  as  yet  cultivated  few  articles  for  foreign 
markets,  and  its  exports  are  inconsiderable.  The  civilised 
population  of  this  country  is  chiefly  located  in  the  districts 
near  the  coast,  and  in  the  high  valleys  or  table-land  of  the 


Andes.  Its 
Book,  is — 


according  to  the 
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Yentroela.  ....  1,*64, 433 

Colombia  8,794,473 

Ecuador  1,800.000 


5,6*9,908 


It  is  always  of  importance  to  know  in  what  proportions  the 
different  races  are  blended,  but  on  this  subject  we  hare 
only  approximate  data.  In  Colombia  the  whites  form  about 
half  of  tho  population,  the  Indians  about  one-third,  and 
the  negroes  about  one-tenth,  the  remainder  being  of  mixed 
blood.  In  Venezuela  the  whites  form  about  one-third,  the 
Indians  about  one-thirtieth,  and  Zamboes  (from  Indiana 
and  negroes)  about  one-half.  In  Ecuador  the 
are,  roughly — whites 
negroes  one-thirteenth. 

All  the  three  states  are 
Colombia,  and  Ecuador. 
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America.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  west  by  Chili ;  on  the  north 
by  13oli v -.a;  on  the  east  by  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and 
the  sea;  and  on  the  south  by  Patagonia.  It  embraces  an 
area  of  515,000  square  miles  if  ire  include  Tucuman,  Salta, 
Santiago  del  Estero,  and  Jnjuy,  which  scarcely  acknowledge 
its  authority.  Nearly  the  whole  territory  of  this  repubho 
consists  of  open  plains  destitute  of  timber,  called  pampas, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  river  Paraguay  to  the 
Andes.  The  eastern  part  of  these  plains  exhibits  a  rigorous 
growth  of  herbage,  intermixed  with  a  forest  of  gigantic  plants, 
9  or  10  feet  high,  which  hare  been  called  thistles,  but  are 
now  known  to  be  artichokes ;  in  the  middle  they  are  covered 
with  grass ;  and  the  western  division,  which  extends  to  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  consists  of  barren  sandy  plains,  thinly 
sprinkled  with  shrubs  and  thorny  trees.  The  openness 
and  dryness  of  the  country,  however,  render  it  healthy ; 
and  by  the  Parana,  the  Paraguay,  and  their  branches,  it 
possesses  a  great  extent  of  natural  inland  navigation.  It 
has  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  probably  iron ; 
but  its  mineral  riches  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
separation  of  Potosi,  Cochabamba,  La  Pax,  and  other  pro- 
vinces now  forming  part  of  Bolivia.  The  force  of  this 
republic  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  wealth,  intelligence, 
and  commercial  spirit  of  its  capital  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
contains  150,000  souls,  including  a  large  proportion  of 
foreigners.  A  small  number  of  ataneiat,  or  grazing  farms, 
are  sparingly  diffused  over  its  boundless  plains,  the  pro- 
prietors of  which  keep  multitudes  of  horses  and  mules, 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  vast  herds  of  cattle ;  the  latter  being 
chiefly  valued  for  their  skins.  These  people  are  a  bold, 
frank,  hardy,  half-civilised  race,  who  live  isolated  in  the 
wilderness,  and  scarcely  acknowledge  any  government 
The  census  of  1869  gives  a  total  population  of  1,736,922. 
See  Aegentixe  Republic;  and  for  the  two  small  states 
formed  out  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  its  territory,  see 
Paraquat  and  Ubuouat.  Entre  Rioa,  formerly  a  sepa- 
rate state,  ia  now  a  province  of  La  Plata.  J 

Chili  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  from  24*  to 
56°  of  south  latitude:  its  length  is  2270  miles;  its  breadth 
varies  from  40  to  200 ;  and  its  surface,  excluaive  of  Aran- 
cania,  which  has  an  area  of  88,000  aq.  miles,  is  estimated 
at  130,977  English  square  miles.  The  country  consists 
properly  of  the  western  slope  or  declivity  of  the  Andes, 
for  the  branches  of  the  mountains  running  out  in  tortuous 
directions  from  the  main  trunk  reach  to  the  sea-shore.  It 
enjoys  an  excellent  and  healthful  climato ;  severe  cold  ia  un- 
known in  the  inhabited  parts,  and  the  heat  ia  seldom  exces- 
sive. The  useful  soil  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  entire 
surface  of  the  country,  consisting  merely  of  the  bottom  of 
the  valleys.  It  has  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  in 
the  northern  provinces ;  but  very  few  of  thsm  can  be  worked 
in  consequence  of  the  absolute  sterility  of  the  adjacent 
country.  Ita  two  northern  provinces,  occupying  450  miles 
of  the  coast,  are  nearly  perfect  deserts.  The  soil  continues 
extremely  dry,  and  yields  nothing  without  irrigation,  till  we* 
reach  the  latitude  of  35° ;  and  it  is  believed  that  not  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  the  country  is  fit  for  cultivation.  But  south 
of  the  river  Haule  the  land  is  covered  with  fine  timber,  and 
bears  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  moisture  than  what  is  supplied  by  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  in  truth  the  fine  and  fruitful  part  of  Chili ;  and  the 
project  was  once  entertained  of  selecting  ita  chief  town,  Con- 
ception, for  the  scat  of  the  government  Chili  has  no  manu- 
factures, and  is  unfavourably  situated  for  commerce.  It 
has  no  navigable  rivers,  while  its  mountainous  surface  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  formation  of  roads;  but  nevertheless  it  has 
now  upwards  of  500  miles  of  railway  opened.  A  represen- 
tative constitution  was  established  in  Chili  in  1833.  An 
enumeration  dated  18C9  makes  the  population,  exclusive  of 
Araucania  (with  70,000  aborigines),  1,938,861.  See  Cam. 


Peru  may  be  regarded  ss  a  continuation  of  Chili,  consist- 
ing of  the  western  declivities  of  the  Andes,  from  the  4th 
to  the  22d  degree  of  aouth  latitude,  with  the  addition  of 
a  considerable  tract  on  the  east  aide  of  the  mountains,  be- 
tween the  4th  and  15  th  parallels.  There  are  few  countries 
in  the  world  which  have  a  more  singular  physical  charac- 
ter than  the  western  part  of  Peru.  It  is  a  belt  or  zone 
of  sands,  1240  miles  in  length  and  from  70  to  600  in 
breadth,  with  inequalities  of  surface  which  might  be  called 
mountains  if  they  were  not  seen  in  connection  with  the 
stupendous  background  of  the  Andes.  This  long  lino  of 
desert  is  intersected  by  rivers  and  streams,  which  are  seldom 
less  than  20  or  more  than  80  miles  apart,  and  on  the  sides 
of  which  narrow  strips  of  productive  soil  are  created  by 
means  of  irrigation.  These  isolated  valleys  form  the 
whole  habitable  country.  Some  of  the  large  rivers  reach 
the  see ;  the  smaller  are  either  consumed  in  irrigating 
the  patches  of  cultivated  land  or  absorbed  by  the  encom- 
passing desert,  where  it  never  rains,  where  neither  beast 
nor  bird  lives,  and  a  blade  of  vegetation  never  grew.  No 
stranger  can  travel  from  one  of  these  valleys  to  another 
without  a  guide,  for  the  desert  is  trackless ;  and  the  only 
indications  of  a  route  are  an  occasional  cluster  of  bones, 
the  remains  of  beasts  of  burden  that  have  perished.  Even 
experienced  guides,  who  regulate  their  course  by  the  stars, 
the  sun,  or  the  direction  of  the  wind,  sometimes  lose  their 
path,  and  they  almost  inevitably  perish.  Of  a  party  of  300 
soldiers  thrown  ashore  by  a  shipwreck  in  1823  on  one  of 
these  desert  spaces,  nearly  a  hundred  expired  before  they 
reached  the  nearest  valley.  Ignorance  and  wonder  have 
been  busy  with  this  (lingular  region  :  legends  are  current, 
which  tell  that  descendants  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  have 
lived  in  some  of  these  mysterious  valleys,  hid  from  the  know- 
ledge of  their  merciless  invaders,  since  the  daya  of  the 
Incas.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  more  than  ons 
acre  in  a  hundred  of  maritime  Peru  will  ever  be  available 
for  the  sustenance  of  mankind.  The  country  has  two  ad- 
vantages— its  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  and  a  temperate 
and  delightful  climate,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  rain 
and  the  fogs  which  intercept  the  solar  heat  It  can  never 
be  rich  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  or  make  much  pro- 
gress in  the  improvements  which  depend  upon  a  dense  popu- 
lation. Like  Chili,  it  has  no  navigable  rivers — and  nature 
has  deprived  it  of  the  means  of  forming  good  roads.  There 
are  indeed  few  countries  in  the  world  whose  natural  advan- 
tages have  been  so  much  overrated  as  Peru ;  and  it  requires 
little  sagacity  to  discover  that  its  future  career  cannot  cor- 
respond with  ita  past  celebrity.  The  districts  east  of  the 
Andes,  which  have  a  hot  climate  accompanied  with  a  rich 
soil,  will  ultimately  bo  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  country; 
but  their  secluded  situation  and  want  of  communication 
with  other  countries  must  keep  them  long  in  a  backward 
state.  The  government  is  republican,  Peru  comprehends 
a  surface  of  502,760  square  miles ;  the  capital,  Lima, 
contained  in  1862  a  population  of  121,370.  In  that  year 
a  rough  calculation  was  made  which  gave  3,199,000  as  the 
entire  population  of  the  republic  It  was  also  estimated 
that  the  proportions  of  races  were  : — 

Indians.  57  per  c.qL 

Mixed  race*  _  *S  „ 

Bpanitrdi,  Negroes,  Chinese,  &&  20  ,, 

Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  lies  eastward  of  Lower  Peru,  and 
ia  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  on 
the  north  and  east  by  Brazil.  It  is  of  an  irregular  form,  and 
comprehends  a  space  of  473,300  square  miles.  The  climate 
is  pleasant  and  healthful,  the  soil  is  generally  dry,  and  in  the 
eastern  parts,  as  well  as  the  elevated  table-land,  its  aridity 
produces  barrenness.  Nature,  however,  as  a  compensation 
for  its  other  disadvantages,  has  bestowed  upon  it  some  of 
the  richest  mines  in  the  world.    The  country  was  erected 
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into  an  independent  stale  only  in  1826,  and  named  Bolivia 
m  honour  of  its  liberator  Bolivar.  It  baa  a  small  atrip  of 
barren  territory  on  the  sho-es  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between 
the  22  J  and  25th  parallel ;  but  it  is,  properly  speaking, 
entirely  as  inland  country,  and  more  deficient  in  the  means 
of  communicating  with  foreign  nations  than  any  other  state 
in  America.    See  Bolivia. 

Guatemala  or  "Central  America"  originally  occupied  all 
the  narrow  part  of  the  continent  from  the  83d  to  the  94th 
degree  of  west  longitude,  extending  800  miles  in  length, 
and  covering  a  space  of  130,000  square  miles.  The  surface 
of  the  country  is  hilly,  and  in  most  parts  mountainous ;  the 
climate  warm  and  very  moist  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  is  not  great ;  but  this  ia  compensated  by  the  rich- 
ness of  its  soil  and  its  excellent  commercial  position.  It 
was  a  federal  republic,  but  its  fire  provinces  have  now 
become  independent  states.  Humboldt  estimated  the 
population  of  the  fire  states  at  1,600,000.  According 
to  a  statement  furnished  to  Mr  Thomson,  a  former  British 
envoy  by  the  government,  it  was  2,000,000 ;  while  the 
most  recent  of  the  estimates  made  by  the  resident  officials 
give  a  total  of  2,335,019,  via.  :- 

(18«B)  1,180,000 

(1 3  J 0)   484,620 


  $eo,ooo 

  120, 499 

2,385,019 

The  proportions  of  the  different  races  have  been  esti- 


H  am  bold  t  TfeooMoa. 

Whites  mad  Creole!   20  per  cent  20  per  cent. 

Mixed  classes   28      „  40 

  «2      ,.  40  „ 


Mexico  is  the  most  populous  and  powerful  of  all  the 
states  erected  in  America  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  Previous  to  the  war  with  the  United 
States  it  embraced  an  area  of  1,600,000  square  miles,  which 
was  reduced  to  1,030,442  by  the  cession  of  the  northern 
provinces  in  1848.  About  three-fourths  of  the  surface  con- 
sists either  of  mountains  or  table-land,  raised  from  5000  to 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Owing  to  this  extraordinary 
elovation,  even  those  parts  of  the  country  which  lie  within 
the  torrid  tone  (the  low  ground  on  the  coast  excepted) 
enjoy  a  dry,  cool,  and  salubrious  atmosphere;  but  this 
advantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the  insufficient  supply  of 
moisture  and  the  rapid  evaporation  resulting  from  the 
same  cause,  which  render  the  soil  generally  rather  arid, 
and  in  many  parts  absolutely  barren ;  by  the  smallneas 
of  the  rivers  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  inland 
navigation;  and  by  the  obstacles  which  the  steep  and 
rugged  ascents  from  the  coast  present  to  land-carriage. 
The  republic  is,  besides,  almost  destitute  of  porta  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  Mexico  is  extremely  rich  in  the  precious 
metals  ;  and  there  are  few  regions  upon  which  nature  has 
lavished  so  great  a  variety  of  vegetable  productions,  or 
where  plants  fitted  to  the  coldest  and  the  hottest  climates 
may  be  seen  so  nearly  in  juxtaposition.  The  low  ground 
on  the  east  coast  is  admirably  adapted  for  raising  sugar; 
and  no  country  is  more  favourably  situated  for  growing 
tho  other  great  articles  of  West  India  produce— coffee, 
cotton  cocoa  indico  and  tobacco  The  raisins'  of  bread- 
tiitfs— as  they  are  termed  by  the  Anglo-Americans — wheat, 
maize,  and  barley,  with  potatoes,  the  cassava  root,  beans, 
pumpkins,  fruit,  Ac — for  domestio  consumption,  will  neces- 
sarily be  the  chief  branch  of  industry  on  the  table-lands. 
The  mines  have  never  employed  above  30,000  labourers  ; 
and  their  superior  productiveneea  depends  chiefly  on  two 
circumstances — tho  great  abundance  of  the  ore,  which  is 
only  of  poor  quality,  and  the  comparative  facility  with 


which  they  can  be  worked  owing  to  their  being  generally 
situated  in  fertile  districts,  where  provisions,  wood,  and  all 
can  bo  easily  procured, 
has  had  her  full  share  oi 


etition  which  belonged  to  Spain ;  and  these  evils,  with  her 
internal  dissensions  and  her  rapacious,  immoral,  and  intole- 
rant clergy,  are  great  obstacles  to  her  improvement  That 
excessive  inequality  of  fortune  which  corrupts  both  extremes 
of  society  has  been  nowhere  in  the  world  more  prevalent  than 
in  Mexico.  Individual  proprietors  possessed  immense  tracts 
of  land  and  boundless  wealth,  while  all  the  great  towns 
swarmed  with  beggars,  and  thousands  fell  a  sacrifice  to  fa- 
mine from  time  to  time.  The  Mexican  constitution,  which 
ia  federal  and  almost  a  literal  copy  of  that  of  the  United 
States,  was  established  in  1824.  The  distinction  of  cadet, 
which  was  maintained  in  the  greatest  rigour  under  the  colo- 
nial system,  has  now  disappeared,  and  power  and  office  are 
open,  not  only  legally  but  practically,  to  men  of  all  colours. 
The  African  blacks  formed  an  extremely  small  proportion  of 
the  Mexican  population  at  all  times;  and  since  the  l 
slavery  has  ceased.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  < 
at  6,800,000  by  Humboldt  in  1823,  and  classed  as  follows?— 

Hemtarm.  Proportion*. 

Whites  1,230,000  19  per  cent. 

Mixed  r*cs«v.-..  ,  1,860,000  27  •* 

Indians  .8,710,000  84  ,. 

Mr  Ward  states  that  very  few  of  the  whites,  so  called,  are 
free  from  a  mixture  of  Indian  blood ;  and  now  when  the 
odious  distinctions  founded  on  complexion  are  abolished, 
they  readily  acknowledge  it.  Mr  Ward  estimated  the 
population  at  8,000,000  in  1827.  In  1869  that  of 
Mexico  with  its  present  boundaries  was  stated  to  he 
9,176,082.    See  Mexico. 

Hayti,  called  formely  Hispaniola  and  St  Domingo,  was 
a  colony  belonging  partly  to  France  and  partly  to  Spain 
till  1791,  when  the  blacks  rose  in  arms,  killed  a  number  of 
whites,  and  expelled  the  rest.  The  attempts  of  England  ia 
1793,  and  of  France  in  1801,  to  conquer  the  island,  both 
failed,  and  Hayti  has  at  length  been  acknowledged  as  ta 
independent  state  by  all  the  great  powers,  including  Franca 
The  island,  which  contains  about  28,000  square  miles,  k 
remarkably  fertile ;  but  its  climate,  like  that  of  the  West 
Indies  generally,  is  rather  unhealthy.  The  population, 
which  before  the  revolution  was  estimated  at  600,000,  it 
now  said  to  amount  to  900,000  or  1,000,000,  and  it  ia  almost 
entirely  composed  of  blacks  and  mulattoea.  The  island 
formed  one  state  till  1844,  when  the  eastern  or  Spanish 
portion  revolted,  and  established  its  independence.  It  it 
now  the  republic  of  "Dominica,"  ruled  by  a  president, 
while  the  western  portion,  retaining  the  name  of  Hayti, 
was  formed  into  an  empire  under  Faustin  L ;  but  in  1867 1 
republican  constitution  was  proclaimed.  After  long  negotia- 
tions, the  French  government  agreed  in  1838  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  Hayti  on  condition  of  the  latter 
•paying  60,000,000  of  franca  by  small  annual  instalments 
continued  for  30  yean.  The  money  was  destined  chiefly 
to  indemnify  the  French  proprietors  who  were  chased  from 
the  island  in  1791.    Nothing  haa  been  paid  of  late  yean. 

The  multifarious  nature  of  the  subject  prevents  us  from 
attempting  any  description  of  the  West  India  colonies,  in- 
sular and  continental  Tho  islands  have  been  variously 
denominated,  but  tho  moat  convenient  division  seems  to  us 
the  following:—  1.  The  Great  Antilles,  comprehending 
Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico;  2.  The  Small 
Antilles,  extending  in  a  semicircle  from  Porto  Rico  to  the 
coast  of  Guiana ;  3.  The  Bahama  Isles,  about  500  in  num- 
ber, of  which,  however,  only  a  small  number  are  inhabited. 

Tho  British  colonies  are  18  in  number,  via,  16  inntlar — 
Jamaica,  Antigua,  Barbed  oca,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Mont- 
aerrat,  Nevis,  St  Kitts,  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  Tobago, 
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Tortola,  Trinidad,  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  Falkland  Ialand  ; 
and  2  continental — British  Guiana  and  Honduras.  The 
colonies  contained  a  population  of  1,228,967  in  1871,  of 
whom  probably  four-fifths  were  persons  of  colour. 

The  Spanish  colonics  are  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Cuba  has 
an  area  of  45,883  square  miles,  and  in  1867  the  population 
was  1,41 4,508.  Porto  Rico  has  an  area  of  3530  square  miles, 
and  in  1866  a  population  of  646,362  persona.  In  1867 
there  were  upwards  of  700,000  slaves  in  these  two  colonies. 

In  August  1872  the  Spanish  government  issued  a  decree 
ordering  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  slaves;  and  in  December  1872  a  bill 
was  laid  before  the  Spanish  Cortes  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Porto  Rico  in  1873 ;  so  that  probably  slavery  will  soon 
be  extinct  throughout  the  whole  of  America. 

The  French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  include  Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe,  and  some  smaller  isles  ;  and  on  the 
continent,  Guiana.  According  to  a  recent  authority  the 
population  of  these  colonies  was  318,934. 

The  Dutch  have  Surinam  on  the  continent,  with  the 
islands  of  Curacoa,  St  Eustatius,  and  St  Martin. 

In  1870  the  population  of  the  islands  was  35,482,  and 
of  Surinam  59,885,  occupying  an  area  of  2812  geographical 
square  miles.  Slavery  has  ceased  since  July  1863,  when  the 
Dutch  government  compensated  the ownersfor  44,645  slaves. 

The  Danes  have  the  small  islands  of  Santa  Cruz 
and  St  John,  containing  a  population  of  24,698  in 
1860,  of  whom  most  are  freed  slaves,  and  St  Thomas, 
which  had  in  the  same  year  a  population  of  13,463. 
8t  Bartholomew,  another  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  belongs 
to  Sweden. 

The  problem  of  making  a  grand  highway  for  travel  and 
traffic  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  either  across  the 
breadth  of  the  American  continent  or  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  narrow  isthmus  that  joins  its  northern  to  ita  southern 
portion,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  schemes  since  its 
western  as  well  as  ita  eastern  shores  have  been  inhabited  by 
enterprising  nations,  skilled  in  commerce  and  in  mechanical 
arts.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that,  whereas  the  hope  of 
■ailing  to  India  by  a  westward  route  was  the  motive  which 
guided  the  navigators  of  the  15th  century  to  the  disco- 
very of  America,  the  means  of  internal  communication  for 
this  part  of  the  earth,  and  the  geographical  exploration  of 
ita  remote  extremities,  have  been  more  recently  advanced 
by  the  desire  of  finding  a  path  in  this  direction  to  the 
Asiatic  resorts  of  mercantile  activity.  Arctic  voyagers 
were  at  first  invited  to  the  icy  seas  of  high  latitudes  by 
the  dream  of  a  north-west  passage  to  China  and  the  East 
Indies.  It  was  a  passage  by  sea  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  which  Sir  John  Franklin  went  to  seek  in  his  last 
expedition  in  1845,  but  which  Captain  Maclure  effected  in 
1856,  though  by  an  opposite  course  from  Behring's  Strait 
to  Baffin's  Bay.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  this  route 
along  the  north  coasts  of  America  should  ever  bo  habitually 
frequented  by  mariners  going  to  and  fro  between  the  two 
oceans.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent  arrange- 
ments have  lately  been  made  to  substitute  a  shorter  way 
to  the  Pacific  for  that  round  Cape  Horn  by  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaena,  which  separates 
Tierra  del  Fuego  from  the  south  portion  of  the  mainland. 
The  project  of  cutting  a  canal  through  the  central  American 
isthmus  has  often  been  discussed.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  practicability  of  a  system  of  inland  navigation  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  river  San  Juan  to  Lake  Nicar- 
agua, and  thence  by  a  canal  to  the  neighbouring  Lake 
Managua  or  Leon,  with  a  short  artificial  channel  of  exit  to 
the  Pacific.  A  different  route,  of  combined  river  and  canal 
navigation,  has  more  recently  been  proposed,  which  would 
cat  off  the  whole  of  the  isthmus  from  the  body  of  South 
America— entering  the  uppermost  part  of  that  mainland 


by  the  river  Atrato  from  the  Golf  of  Darien,  ascending 
this  river  150  miles,  then  following  up  the  course  of  the 
Napipi  or  the  Bajaya,  tributaries  of  the  Atrato— crossing 
the  coast  range  of  hills  by  a  canal  with  several  locks,  and 
descending  to  the  Pacific  either  in  Limon  Bay  or  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cupica.  But  these  projects  could  be  adapted  only 
to  the  admission  of  vessels  of  smaller  size  than  such  as  in 
the  present  day  are  commonly  employed  for  commercial 
traffic  between  distant  regions  of  the  world.  In  spite  of 
the  grand  example  of  the  Sues  Canal,  it  seems  likely  that 
in  a  country  tolerably  productive  of  wealth  and  capable  of 
supporting  population,  the  more  profitable  means  of  provid- 
ing for  a  through  traffic  will  be  found  in  railroads,  which 
serve  also  for  the  accommodation  of  intermediate  districts. 
In  this  class  of  undertakings  North  America  has  of  late 
years  displayed  a  wonderful  degree  of  active  enterprise. 
The  line  of  60  miles  from  Aspinwall,  near  Chagres,  across 
the  neck  of  land,  which  is  there  so  narrow,  to  Panama,  on 
the  Pacific  aide,  though  situated  in  the  territory  of  a  Spanish 
republic,  was  constructed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
expressly  for  the  traffic  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco.  But  since  that  first  opening  of  a  gateway 
Of  communication  with  California,  Australia,  or  China, 
for  the  travellers  and  merchandise  of  the  Atlantic  states 
or  of  Europe,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent  where  it 
widens,  in  latitudes  between  35°  and  45°  N.,  all  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  has  been  traversed  by  a  continuous 
railroad  system  The  middle  link  of  this  system  is  tho 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  1600  miles  long,  from  Omaha,  on 
the  Missouri,  in  the  state  of  Nebraska,  through  that  state, 
up  the  course  of  the  Platte  river,  and  through  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  crossing  the  summits  of  three 
great  mountain  ranges  from  7000  feet  to  8250  feet  high, 
and  meeting  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  of  California, 
This  line  was  through  a  barren  desert  for  several  hundred 
miles,  in  the  arid  uplands  of  Idaho  and  the  salt  plains  of 
Utah;  but  its  construction  has  served  to  bring  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Pacific  within  six 
or  seven  days'  journey  of  each  other.  Three  or  four  rival 
projects  of  railways  across  the  width  of  the  United  States, 
or  extensions  of  the  existing  railway  system  westward  from 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  have  been  taken  up  with 
some  promise  of  their  realisation.  The  one  which  offers 
the  greatest  advantages  is  that  designed  to  ascend  the  long 
and  broad  valley  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  to  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  a  southerly  inclination  into  New 
Mexico,  opening  up  the  Rio  Grande  and  San  Juan  country, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  rich,  and  thence  passing  on  to  the 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  and  to  the  Nevada  mining 
district  Near  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States 
territory,  where  it  borders  on  the  British  Dominion  of 
Canada,  another  continental  line  from  east  to  west  is  now 
in  progress — that  is,  from  tho  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Superior,  through  Minnesota,  Dakotah,  and  Washington,  to 
Puget  Sound,  just  below  Vancouver  Island.  But  the  work 
of  this  kind  that  will  be  most  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers  is  that  undertaken  in  1871  by  the  government  of 
the  Canadian  Dominion.  By  the  extension  of  the  Dominion 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  include  British  Columbia, 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  vast  territories  of  tho  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  nearly  the  whole  of  North  America  above 
the  49th  parallel  is  united  in  one  grand  British  colonial 
province,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  do  much 
to  promote  a  compact  union  between  the  widely-scattered 
communities  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  on  this  great  con- 
tinent. The  line  will  proceed  from  a  port  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  westward  to  the  Red  River  settle- 
ment, near  Lake  Winnipeg,  now  forming  the  province  of 
Manitoba;  and  will  thence  be  conducted  up  the  valley 
of  the  river  Saskatchewan  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
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Mountains,  which  it  wiD  crew  by  the  Tellowhead  Fan, 
to  descend  along  the  Thomson  and  Fraaer  rivers,  in 
British  Columbia,  till  it  finally  reaches  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  possibly  connecting  Vancouver  Is  land  with 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge  over  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
■traits.  In  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and  other 
railwaya  of  Canada,  supplemented  by  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  between  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nora  Scotia,  this  new  western  line  will  afford  the  most 
direct  and  expeditious  means  of  transit  across  North  Ame- 
rica, and  will  probably  become  the  favourite  route  for  mails 
and  passengers  and  light  traffic  from  Europe  to  China.  It 
will  open  a  country  which  abounds  in  mineral  wealth, 
especially  of  iron,  coal,  and  copper;  while  the  Saskat- 
chewan valley,  and  the  belt  of  fertile  soil  lying  at  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (where  the  climate,  as  far  north  as 
Fort  Don  vegan  on  the  Peace  river,  is  not  more  severe  than 
that  of  Toronto,  though  in  latitudes  beyond  86°  N.f  nearly 
thirteen  degrees  above  that  place),  are  capable  of  sustaining 
an  agricultural  population.  The  progress  of  railroad  con- 
struction in  North  America,  stimulating  and  assisting  the 
development  of  industrial  resources  with  amazing  rapidity, 
is  a  feature  of  high  importance  in  the  most  recent  phases  of 
the  world's  civilisation.  IU  average  rate  of  advance  in  the 
United  States  alone,  during  the  five  years  preceding  January 
1873,  was  nearly  6000  miles  annually  of  new  railway;  and 
the  aggregate  length  of  railway  lines  in  the  Union,  all  com- 
pleted and  in  actual  working,  was  then  computed  at  71,000 
miles.  British  America,  as  we  have  seen,  will  not  be  left 
deficient  of  similar  appliances  for  its  internal  improvement. 

A  great  auriferous  deposit  was  discovered  in  Upper  Cali- 
fornia in  the  end  of  1847,  just  before  its  formal  cession 
to  the  United  States,  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento  river,  and  its  principal  branch  the  Joaquin,  and 
is  believed  to  extend  over  a  range  of  country  200  miles  in 
length,  or  more.  The  gold  is  found  in  its  virgin  state  in 
small  grains  in  three  different  situations — fird,  in  sand 
and  gravel  beds;  secondly,  among  decomposed  or  disin- 
tegrated granite ;  and  thirdly,  intermixed  with  a  friable 
talcose  slate  standing  in  vertical  strata,  and  containing 
whits  quartz,  interlaminated  or  in  veins.  The  largest 
pieces  of  gold  are  found  in  and  near  the  talcose  slate  rocks, 
over  which  the  streams  flow ;  but  the  finer  particles  and 
scales  have  been  carried  down  by  the  water  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  valleys.  It  was  known  before  that  gold  existed 
in  the  country  ;  but  tho  wonderful  richness  of  the  deposit 
was  only  discovered  in  1847,  in  making  a  mill-race  on 
American  Fork,  a  small  branch  of  the  Sacramento.  It 
soon  became  widely  known,  and  attracted  multitudes  of 
persons,  first  from  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  by  and 
by  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  population,  which 
was  estimated  at  15,000  in  1848,  had  increased  to  92,000 
in  1850,  and  in  1870  was  found  to  be  5C0.247. 

Humboldt  gave  the  fol' 
lation  of  America  in  1823  : — 

Whites  18,471.000 

  8,010,000 

I  Slaves,  8,000,000  (  «  4*3  000 

{ Free,    1,433.000  <J„«W,000 

8.428,000 


88  per  cent 
»  .. 

1»  .. 
18  ., 


the  following 


84,042,000 
for  1863 


Proportion 

mites  88,074,428  62  per  cent. 

Indians  11,014,710  15 

Nrgroea  12,122,030  17 

Mutizoes   8,03 1,000  ) 

Mulittoes   4,037,440  |  18 

Zamboes  -   1,883,230  ) 


M 

n 


72,842,833 


What  wiD  be  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
continent  two  or  three  centuries  hence,  and  of  what  races 
will  it  consist  f  Setting  aside  the  negroes,  to  simplify  the 
question,  and  the  Indians,  who  will  gradually  disappear,  it 
is  evident  that  the  soil  of  America  is  destined  to  be  occupied 
by  two  races,  who  may  be  designated  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  Spanish-Indian.  In  the  latter  the  Indian  blued 
greatly  predominates,  for  the  Creoles  or  pure  progeny  of 
the  Spaniards  probably  do  not  constitute  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  population,  while  the  civilised  Indians  may 
amount  to  50,  and  the  Mestizoes  to  30. 

The  whites  in  the  United  State*  were  la  1850   18,500,000 

The  population  of  Briliih  America.  ,  2,500,000 


22,000,000 

The  population  of  Spanish  and  Portngneae  America, 
exclusive  of  slaves,  was  In  round  numbers   20,000,000 

The  Anglo-Saxon  population  in  America  increases  at  3 
per  cent  annually,  and  doubles  its  numbers  in  25  years. 

Its  amount  ia  1860  was   22,000.000 

In  1875  it  will  be.   44,000.000 

In  1900   88,000,000 

la  1828  -  178,000,000 

A  population  of  176,000,000  spread  over  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  would  only  afford  an 
average  of  40  persons  to  each  square  mile,  about  l-7th  part 
of  the  density  which  England  now  exhibits,  snd  could  occa- 
sion no  pressure.  But  let  us  suppose  the  rate  of  increase 
after  1 925  to  fall  to  2  per  cent,  the  period  of  doubling  will 
then  be  35  years. 

In  1080  the  number  will  be  852,000.000 

In  1W6       do.       do.   704,000,000 

Suppose  the  rate  again  to  decline  to  1 }  per  cent,  which 
scarcely  exceeds  that  of  England  and  Prussia,  the  period  of 
doubling  will  then  be  50  years. 

Ia  2045  the  number  will  be.  1,408,000.000 

In  2005      do.       do.   2,816,000,000 

Let  us  now  compare  with  this  the  growth  of  the  1 
Indian  population,  doubling  its  numbers  in  75 

Its  amount  in  1850  was..   •  20.0:3,000 

la  1025  it  will  be.   40,000.000 

In  2000  do. 

•  •-••«  ••••  •••••*  80,000,000 

In  2075      do.   160,000,000 

In  2005  (interval  of  20  years)  


It  hence  appears  that,  supposing  both  races  to  have  free 
space  for  expansion,  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  in  220 
years  from  the  present  time  will  amount  to  2816  millions, 
while  the  Spanish-Indian  population  will  only  have  multi- 
plied to  200  millions,  or  oru-fourUrnth  pari  of  the  other. 
It  will  be  shown  by  and  by,  on  probable  grounds,  that  the 
new  continent,  if  fully  peopled, could  support  3600  millions, 
and  there  would  consequently  be  room  enough  for  both ;  but 
long  before  this  density  is  sttaincd  the  two  races  will  inevi- 
tably come  into  collision.  In  new  settlements,  where  the 
best  lands  are  invariably  first  occupied  and  the  inferior 
neglected,  the  population  is  always  thinly  diffused.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  will  therefore  crowd  to  the  richer  fields  of 
the  south,  while  millions  of  acres  of  their  own  poorer  lands 
are  still  untenanted  ;  for  we  may  rest  assured  that  before 
cultivation  is  extended  to  the  third-rate  soils  on  the  north 
side  of  the  boundary,  means  will  be  found  to  appropriate 
tho  first-rate  soils  on  the  south  side  These  may  be  acquired 
by  purchase  like  the  lands  of  Louisiana,  or  by  conquest 
like  those  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  but  in  one  way 
or  another  they  will  be  acquired  Nearly  forty  years  ago 
M.  de  Tocquovills  calculated  that  along  the  great  space 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Canadian  lakes  the  whites 
were  advancing  over  the  wilderness  at  an  average  rate  of 
17  miles  per  annum,  and  that  enlightened  observer  was 
powerfully  impressed  by  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of 
this  deluge  of  men,  for  < 
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to  the  west,  the  south,  and  the  north,  as  "driven  by  the 
hand  of  God."  Since  he  wrote  the  rate  of  progress  has 
perhaps  donbled,  and  every  year  will  quicken  its  pace.  If, 
then,  we  take  a  glance  at  the  state  of  America  at  any 
future  period,  say  220  years  hence  {  a  .  r>.  2095),  we  must  take 
the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  two  civilised  races  as  the  prime 
element  of  our  calculation.  We  may  assume  that  the 
whole  continent,  from  Bearing's  Straits  and  Hudson's  Bay 
to  Cape  Ilorn,  will  be  divided  between  the  two  races  in 
some  such  proportion  as  their  rate  of  growth  indicates — it 
may  be  10,  15,  or  20  to  1.  Supposing  them  to  maintain  a 
separate  existence,  the  weaker  race  will  probably  be  driven, 
like  the  Welsh  before  the  English,  into  the  mountainous  and 
inhospitable  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible,  and 
not  improbable,  that  the  smaller  population  may  be  absorbed 
into  the  mass  of  the  greater,  be  incorporated  with  it,  and 
adopt  its  language.  The  result,  like  other  things  in  the 
womb  of  time,  may  bo  modified  by  causes  yet  unseen  ;  but 
in  whatever  shape  it  may  present  itself,  there  is  little  risk  in 
predicting  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  destined  by  its 
superior  intelligence  and  energy  to  rule  the  New  World 
from  end  to  end.  American  statesmen  now  speak  of  the 
whole  continent  as  the  heritage  of  their  people. 

Paradoxical  as  the  fact  may  appear,  we  are  satisfied  that 
tho  new  continent,  though  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  old, 
contains  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  useful  soil  and  much 
more  than  an  equal  amount  of  productive  power.  America 
is  indebted  for  this  advantago  to  its  comparatively  small 
breadth,  which  brings  nearly  all  its  interior  within  reach  of 
the  fertilising  exhalations  of  the  ocean.  In  the  old  conti- 
nent, owing  to  its  great  extent  from  east  to  west,  the  cen- 
tral ports,  deprived  of  moisture,  are  almost  everywhere  de- 
serts ;  and  a  belt  round  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern 
shores,  comprises  nearly  all  that  contributes  to  the  support 
of  man.  How  much  fruitful  land,  for  instance,  is  there  in 
continental  Asial  If  we  draw  a  line  from  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch  (near  tho  Indus)  to  tho  head  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  wa 
cut  off  India  and  China,  with  the  intervening  Birman  em- 
pire and  tho  southern  valleys  of  Thibet ;  and  this  space, 
which  comprises  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  Asia, 
embraces  five-sixths  of  its  productive  power.  Arabia, 
Persia,  Central  Thibet,  Western  India,  Chinese  and  Inde- 
pendent Tartar}-  are  deserts,  with  scattered  patches  of  use- 
ful soil  not  amounting  to  tho  twentieth  port  of  their  extent. 
Siberia,  or  Northern  Asia,  is  little  better,  owing  to  aridity 
and  cold  together.  Anatolia,  Armenia,  tho  Punjab,  and  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  western  shores  of  tho  Pacific  Ocean, 
north  as  far  as  the  60th  parallel,  compose  the  only  valuable 
agricultural  territory  beyond  India  and  China  Europe, 
which  is  merely  tho  western  margin  of  Asia,  is  all  fruitful  in 
the  south  ;  but  on  the  north  its  fruitf ulness  terminates  at  the 
60th  or  6  2d  parallel.  Africa  has  simply  a  border  of  useful 
soil  round  three-fourths  of  its  sea-coast,  with  some  detached 
portions  of  tolerably  good  land  in  its  interior.  Of  the 
31,000,000  of  squaro  miles  which  these  three  continents 
occupy,  we  cannot  find,  after  some  calculation,  that  the  pro- 
ductive soil  constitutes  so  much  as  one-third,  and  of  that 
third  a  part  is  but  poor. 

Now,  in  estimating  the  useful  soil  in  America  we  reject — 
1.  Most  of  the  region  north  of  the  latitude  of  53°,  amounting 
to  2,600,000  square  miles  ;  2.  A  bolt  of  barren  land  about 
300  miles  broad  by  1000  in  length,  or  300,000  square  miles, 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  3.  A  belt  of 
arid  land  of  similar  extent  situated  on  the  east  side  of  tho 
Andes,  between  24*  and  40°  of  south  latitude ;  4.  The  desert 
shore  of  Peru,  equal  to  100,000  square  miles;  5.  An  extent 
of  100,000  square  miles  for  tho  arid  country  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  Sonora;  and  6.  An  extent  of  500,000  square 
miles  for  tho  summits  of  the  Andes  and  the  south  extremity 
of  Patagonia.     These  make  an  aggregate  of  3,900,000 


square  miles;  and  this,  deducted  from  13,900,000,  leaves 
10,000,000  square  miles  as  the  quantity  of  useful  soil  in 
the  New  World 

The  productive  powers  of  the  soil  depend  on  two  circum- 
stances, heat  and  moisture;  and  these  increase  as  we 
approach  the  equator.  Now,  it  appears  that  the  produc- 
tive or  rather  nutritive  powers  of  tho  soil  will  be  pretty 
correctly  indicated  by  combining  the  ratios  of  the  heat  and 
the  moisture,  expressing  the  former  of  these  in  degrees  of 
the  centigrade  scale  Something,  we  know,  depends  on  the 
distribution  of  the  heat  through  the  different  seasons;  but  ss 
we  do  not  aim  at : 


7  112  4 

45  29  14  40fl  16 

0  M  28  2«88  100 

Thus,  if  the  description  of  food  were  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, the  same  extent  of  ground  which  supports  four  persons 
at  the  latitude  of  60",  would  support  15  at  the  latitude  of 
45°,  and  100  at  the  equator.  .  But  the  food  preferred  will 
not  always  be  that  which  the  land  yields  in  greatest  abund- 
ance; and  another  most  important  qualifying  circumstance 
must  be  considered — it  is  labour  which  renders  the  ground 
fruitful,  and  the  power  of  the  human  frame  to  sustain  labour 
is  greatly  diminished  in  hot  climates.  We  shall  therefore 
consider  the  capacity  of  the  land  to  support  population  as 
proportional  to  the  third  power  of  the  cosine  (or  radius  of 
gyration)  of  the  latitude.  It  will  therefore  stand  thus  in 
round  numbers . — 

Latitude,  0*      18*      80*      45*  «0* 

Productiveness,  100  00  85  35  12| 
In  England  the  density  of  population  is  about  389  per- 
sons per  square  mils ;  but  England  is  in  some  measure  the 
workshop  of  the  world,  and  supports,  by  her  foreign  ' 
a  greater  population  than  her  soil  can  nourish, 
the  density  of  population  is  about  177 ;  in  Germany  it  vanes 
from  100  to  200.  On  these  grounds,  we  may  assume  that 
the  number  of  persons  which  a  square  mile  can  properly  sus- 
tain without  generating  the  pressure  of  a  redundant  popula- 
tion is  150  at  the  latitude  of  50°,  and  26  is  the  sum  which 
expresses  the  productiveness  of  this  parallel.  Then  taking, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  35  as  the  index  of  the  productive- 
ness of  the  useful  soil  beyond  30°  in  America,  and  85  as  that 
of  the  country  within  the  parallel  of  30s  on  each  aide  of  the 
equator,  we  have  about  4,000,000  square  miles,  each  capable 
of  supporting  200  persons,  and  5)700,000  square  miles,  each 
capable  of  supporting  490  person.  It  follows  that  if  the 
natural  resources  of  America  were  fully  developed  it  would 
afford  sustenance  to  3,600,000,000  of  inhabitants,  a  number 
nearly  five  times  as  great  as  the  entire  mass  of  human  beings 
on  the  globe  I 
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AMERICAN  LITERATURE 


I. — Intsodcctobt. 

The  literature  of  tho  United  State*,  while  still  half 
jwn,  is  pervadod,  to  a  degree  not  easily  estimated,  by  a 
foreign  element.  The  relationship  between  Englishmen 
and  Americans,  making  thorn  ignorant  of  their  mutual 
ignorance,  operates  against  the  soundness  of  their  judg- 
ment on  each  other's  work.  Community  of  speech,  which 
ought  to  be  a  bond  of  union,  is  often  a  medium  of  offence; 
tor  it  dispenses  with  a  study  of  the  language,  and  in 
studying  a  language  wo  learn  something  also  of  the 
habits  and  social  histories  which  are  reflected  in,  and 
oenre  to  interpret,  distinctly  alien  literatures.  Facility  of 
travel,  making  it  easy  to  acquire  first  impressions,  is  a 
temptation  to  such  hasty  estimates  as  many  of  the  most 
accomplished  Arooricans  hare  formed  of  England,  and 
many  of  the  most  accomplished  Englishmen  bare  formed 
of  America.  The  least  satisfactory  works  of  some  of  their 
foremost  writers,  as  Mr  Hawthorne's  Old  Home  and  Mr 
Emerson's  £ngli*h  Traitt,  ore  those  associated  with  their 
transatlantic  experiences.  But  of  the  mistakes  on  both 
sides,  ludicrous  and  grave,  we  have  had  perhaps  the  larger 
share.  Few  Americans  have  ever  so  misconceived  a 
British  statesman  as  we  misconceived  Mr  Lincoln,  or  gone 
so  far  astray  in  regard  to  any  crisis  of  our  history  as  we 
did  in  reference  to  the  moving  springs  and  results  of  their 
Civil  War.  Tho  source  of  this  greater  ignorance  lies  not 
so  much  in  greater  indifference  as  in  greater  difficulty. 
England  is  one,  compact  and  stable.  The  United  States 
are  many,  vast,  various,  and  in  perpetual  motion.  An  old 
country  is  a  study,  but  a  new  country  U  a  problem. 
Antiquity  is  brought  to  our  firesides  in  the  classics,  till 
Athens  and  Rome 

«'  To  us  are  nothing  novel  nothing  strange." 

Wo  are  more  familiar  with  the  Acropolis  than  with  tho 
Western  Capitol — with  Mt  Soracte  than  with  the  Catskills. 
Our  scholars  know  more  about  Babylon  than  about  Chicago 
Dante  immortalises  for  us  tho  Middle  Age ;  Plantagenet 
England  is  revived  in  Chaucer ;  tho  inner  life  of  modern 
England  has  a  voice  in  Tennyson  and  the  Brownings. 
Where  is  the  poet  who  will  reveal  to  us  "  the  secrets  of  a 
land,"  in  some  respects  indeed  like  our  own,  but  separated 
in  other  respects  by  differences  which  the  distance  of  3000 
miles  of  ocean  only  half  represents ;  which,  starting  on 
another  basis,  has  doveloped  itself  with  energies  hitherto 
unknown  in  directions  hitherto  unimaginedf  Who  will 
become  tho  interpreter  of  a  race  which  has  in  two  centuries 
diffused  itself  over  a  continent,  the  resources  of  which  ore 
not  more  than  half  discovered,  and  which  has  to  absorb 
within  itself  and  harmonise  the  discordant  elements  of 
other  races  for  whom  tho  resources  of  the  Old  World  are 
well-nigh  exhausted  1  Caret  vat*  iacro ;  but  it  does  not 
want  poetical  aspirations  as  well  as  practical  daring  : 

"  This  land  o'  ourn  I  tell  ye'a  gut  to  be 
A  better  country  than  man  ever  see  ; 
I  feel  mj  sperit  aweUin'  with  a  cry 
That  seems  to  say,  1  Break  forth  and  prophesy.' 
O  strange  New  World,  thet  yet  wast  never  young. 


Whose  youth  from  thes  by  grlpin'  want  was  w 
Brown  foundlin  o"  the  woods,  whose  baby  bed 
Was  prowled  round  by  the  Injun's  crackiin*  tread. 


An'  who  grew'st  strong  thru'  shifts  an'  wants  an'  pains 
Horsed  by  stern  men  with  empires  in  their  brains." 


II.— CoKDrnoNB  and  Chabactkristic8  o»  American 
Literature 
of  writers  who  have  acquired  some  amount 


of  well-founded  reputation  in  J  he  United  States  is  startling. 
The  mere  roll  of  their  names  would  absorb  a  great  part  ot 
the  space  here  available  for  an  estimate  of  the  work* 
which  beat  represent  them.  Mr  Oris  wold  informs  us  that 
he  has  in  his  own  library  more  than  700  volumes  of  native 
novels  and  talcs ;  his  list  of  "  remarkable  men  *  is  like 
Homer's  catalogue  of  ships.  Almost  every  Yankee  town 
has  indeed  its  local  representatives  of  literature,  rcflecting 
in  prose  or  verse  the  impulses  and  tendencies  of  the  time. 
But  while  America  has  given  birth  to  mure  than  a  fair 
proportion  of  eminent  theologians,  jurists,  economists,  and 
naturalists,  hardly  any  great  modern  country,  excepting 
Russia,  has  in  the  same  number  of  years  produced  fewer 
works  of  general  interest  likely  to  become  classical ;  and 
Bishop  Berkeley's  prophecy  of  another  golden  age  of  arts  in 
tho  Empire  of  the  West  still  awaits  fulfilment.  This  fact, 
mainly  attributable  to  obvious  historic  causes,  is  frankly 
recognised  by  her  own  best  authors,  one  of  whom  has 
confessed — "  From  Washington,  proverbially  the  city  of 
magnificent  distances,  through  all  its  cities,  states,  and 
territories,  ours  is  a  country  of  beginnings,  of  projects,  of 
designs,  of  expectation*"  The  conditions  under  which 
the  communities  of  the  New  World  were  established,  and 
the  terms  on  which  they  have  hitherto  existed,  have  been 
unfavourable  to  Art.  Tho  religious  and  commercial  en- 
thusiasms of  the  first  adventurers  to  her  shores,  supplying 
themes  for  the  romancers  of  a  later  age,  were  themselves 
antagonistic  to  romance.  The  spirit  which  tore  down  tho 
aislos  of  St  Regulus,  and  was  revived  in  England  in  a 
reaction  against  music,  painting,  and  poetry,  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  bore  with  them  in  the  "  Mayflower, "  and  planted 
across  tho  seas.  The  life  of  the  early  colonists  left  do 
leisure  for  refinement  They  bad  to  conquer  nature  before 
admiring  it,  to  feed  and  clothe  before  analysing  them- 
solvea  The  ordinary  cares  of  existence  beset  them  to  tho 
exclusion  of  its  embellishments.  While  Drydcn,  Pope, 
and  Addison  were  polishing  stanzas  and  adding  grace  to 
English  prose,  they  were  felling  trees,  navigating  rivers, 
and  fertilising  valleys.  Wo  had  time,  amid  our  wars,  to 
to  balance  canons  of 
of  philosophy;  with  them 


the 


the 


Was  to  vanqui&h  the  i 

The  struggle  for  independence,  absorbing  the  whole 
energies  of  the  nation,  doveloped  military  genius,  states- 
manship, and  oratory,  but  was  hostile  to  w.'uat  is  called 
polite  literature.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
had  to  act  their  Iliad,  and  they  have  not  had  time  to  sing 
it  They  have  had  to  piece  together  tho  ditjtcta  membra  of 
various  races,  sects,  and  parties,  in  a  weu-romuAiov  *-oAm»»l»>. 
Their  genius  is  an  un  wedded  Vulcan,  melting  down  all 
the  element*  of  civilisation  in  a  gigantic  furnace.  Ap 
enlightened  people  in  a  new  land,  "  where  almost  every 
one  has  facilities  elsewhere  unknown  for  making  his 
fortune,"  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  has  been  their  hiding  impulse  ;  nor  it  it  perhaps 
to  be  regretted  that  much  of  their  originality  has  been 
expended  upon  inventing  machines  instead  of  manufactur- 
ing verses,  or  that  their  religion  itself  has  token  a  practical 
turn.  Ono  of  their  own  authors  confesses  that  the  "  com- 
mon New  England  life  is  still  a  lean  impoverished  life,  is 
distinction  from  a  rich  and  suggestive  ono ; "  but  it  is 
there  alone  that  the  speculative  and  artistic  tendencies  of 
recent  years  have  fotmd  room  and  occasion  for  develop- 
ment Our  travellers  find  a  peculiar  charm  in  tho  manly 
force  and  rough  adventurous  spirit  of  tho  Par  West  but 
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the  poetry  of  the  pioneer  is  unconscious.  The  attractive 
culture  of  the  South  has  been  limited'  in  extent  and  degree. 
The  hothouse  fruit  of  wealth  and  leisure,  it  has  never 
■truck  it*  roots  deeply  into  native  soil.  Since  the  Revolu- 
tion days,  when  Virginia  was  the  nurse  of  statesmen,  the 
few  thinkers  of  America  born  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line — outnumbered  by  those  belonging  to  the  single  State 
of  Massachusetts — hare  commonly  migrated  to  New  York 
or  Boston  in  search  of  a  university  training.  In  the 
•world  of  letters  at  least,  the  Southern  States  have  shone 
by  reflected  light ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  mainly 
by  their  connection  with  the  North  the  Carohnaa  have  boon 
saved  from  sinking  to  the  level  of  Mexico  or  the  Antilles. 
Whether  we  look  to  India  or  Louisiana,  it  would  seem 
that  the  tropical  sun  takes  the  poetio  fire  out  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  veins,  and  the  indolence  which  is  the  concomitant 
of  despotism  has  the  same  benumbing  effect.  Like  the 
Spartan  marshalling  his  helots,  the  planter  lounging  among 
his  slaves  was  made  dead  to  Art  by  a  paralysing  sense  of 
his  own  superiority.  All  the  best  transatlantic  literature 
is  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  confidence — often  of  over-con- 
fidence—in  labour.  It  has  only  flourished  freely  in  a  free 
•oil ;  and  for  almost  all  its  vitality  and  aspirations,  its 
comparatively  scant  performance  and  large  promise,  we 
must  turn  to  New  England.  Its  defects  and  merits  are 
those  of  the  national  character  as  dovaloped  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  we  must  seek  for  an  explanation  of  its  peculiari- 
ties in  the  physical  and  moral  circumstances  which  sur- 
round them. 

When  we  remember  that  the  Romans  lived  under  the 
sky  of  Italy,  that  the  character  the  modern  Swiss  is 
like  that  of  the  modern  Dutch,  we  shall  bo  on  our  guard 
against  attributing  too  much  to  the  influence  of  external 
nature.  Another  race  than  tho  Anglo-Saxon  would  doubt- 
less havo  made  another  America ;  but  we  cannot  avoid 
tho  belief  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  America  have  had 
something  to  do  in  moulding  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in 
making  its  features  approximate  to  those  of  the  Red 
Indian,  and  stamping  it  with  a  new  character.  An  electric 
atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  ranging  at  some  seasons  from 
50°  to  100*  in  twenty -four  hours,  have  contributed  largely 
to  engender  that  restlessness  which  is  so  conspicuous  "  a 
note  "  of  the  people.  A  territory  which  seems  boundless 
as  the  ocean  has  been  a  material  agent  in  fostering  aa 
ambition  unbridled  by  traditionary  restraints.  When 
European  poets  and  essayists  write  of  nature,  it  is  to  con- 
trast her  permanence  with  the  mutability  of  human  Ufa 
We  talk  of  the  overlasting  hills,  tho  perennial  fountains, 
the  ever-recurring  seasons.  "  Damna  tamen  celeres  re  parent 
ccclestia  lunaj — nos  ubi  decidimus  " —  In  the  same  spirit 
Byron  contemplates  the  sea  and  Tennyson  a  running 
stream.  In  America,  on  tho  other  hand,  it  is  the  extent  of 
nature  that  is  dwelt  upon— the  infinity  of  space,  rathor 
than  the  infinity  of  time,  is  opposed  to  the  limited  rather 
than  to  tho  transient  existence  of  man.  Nothing  striked  a 
traveller  in  that  country  so  much  as  this  feature  of  magni- 
tude. Tie  rivers  like  rolling  lakes,  the  lakes  which  are 
inland  seas,  tho  foreets,  the  plains,  Niagara  itself,  wiih  its 
world  of  waters,  owo  their  magnificence  to  their  immensity  ; 
and  by  a  transference,  not  unnatural  although  fallacious, 
the  Americans  generally  have  modelled  their  ideas  of  art 
after  the  same  standard  of  size.  Their  wars,  their  hotels, 
their  longuogo,  are  pitched  on  the  huge  scalo  of  their 
distances.  "  Orphaned  of  the  solemn  inspiration  of  anti- 
quity," they  gain  in  surface  what  they  have  lost  in  ago ; 
in  hope,  what  they  have  lost  in  memory. 

"  TK»t  nntTOTcllod  world  whoM  margin  fades 

Tot  tm  and  for  sver  when  thej  mora, 

is  all  their  own ;  and  they  have  the  arena  and  the  expecta- 


tions of  a  continent  to  set  against  the  culture  and  tho 
ancestral  voices  of  a  thousand  years.  Whore  Englishman 
remember,  Americana  anticipate.  In  thought  and  action 
they  are  ever  rushing  into  empty  spaces.  Except  in  a  few 
of  the  older  States,  a  family  mansion  is  rarely  rooted  to  tho 
same  town  or  district ;  and  the  tie  which  unites  one  gene- 
ration with  another  being  easily  broken,  the  want  of  con- 
tinuity in  life  breeds  a  want  of  continuity  in  ideas.  Tho 
American  mind  delights  in  speculative  and  practical,  social 
and  political  experiments,  as  Shakerism,  Mormoniam,  Pan- 
tagamy ;  and  a  host  of  authors,  from  Emerson  to  Walt 
Whitman,  have  tried  to  glorify  every  mode  of  human  life 
from  the  transcendental  to  the  brutish.  The  habit  of  in- 
stability, fostered  by  the  rapid  vicissitudes  of  their  com- 
mercial life  and  the  melting  of  one  class  into  another,  drifts 
away  all  landmarks  but  that  of  a  temporary  public  opinion; 
and  whore  there  is  little  time  for  verification  and  the  study 
of  details,  men  satisfy  their  curiosity  with  crude  generalisa- 
tions. The  great  literary  fault  of  the  Americans  thus  comes 
to  be  impatience.  The  majority  of  them  have  never  learnt 
that  "  raw  haste  is  half-sister  to  delay;"  that  "  works  dons 
least  rapidly,  art  most  cherishes."  The  makeshifts  which 
were  at  first  a  necessity  with  the  Northern  settlers  have 
grown  into  a  custom.  They  adopt  ten  half  measures  instead 
of  one  whole  one ;  and,  beginning  bravely,  like  the  grandi- 
loquent preambles  to  their  Constitutions,  end  sometimes 
in  tho  sublime,  sometimes  in  the  ridiculous. 

Many  of  the  artistio  as  well  as  many  of  the  social  pceu* 
liarities  of  the  United  States  may  doubtless  be  traced  to 
their  form  of  government  After  the  most  obvious  wants 
of  life  are  provided,  for,  Democracy  stimulates  the  produc- 
tion of  literature.  When  the  hereditary  privileges  of  rank 
have  ceased  to  be  recognised,  the  utility,  if  not  the  beauty, 
of  knowledge  becomes  conspicuous  The  intellectual  world 
is  spurred  into  activity:  there  is  a  race  in  which  the  prize 
is  to  the  swift  Everyone  tries  to  draw  the  eyes  of  others 
by  innumerable  imperfect  efforts  with  a  large  insignificant 
sum  total  Art  is  abundant  and  inferior:  whitewashed 
wood  and  brick  pass  for  marble,  and  rhythmical  spasms 
for  poetry.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  prevailing  defect 
of  Aristocratic  literatures  is  formality;  they  are  apt  to 
be  precise  and  restricted.  A  Democratic  literature  runs 
the  risk  of  lawlessness,  inaccuracy,  and  irreverence  From 
both  these  extremes  the  Athenian,,  the  Florentine,  and 
the  Elizabethan  classics  were  preserved  by  the  artistio 
inspirations  of  a  flexible  tradition.  The  ono  is  exemplified 
in  the  so-called  Augustan  ages  of  letters,  in  the  France  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  England  of  Queen  Anne,  when  men 
of  genius,  caring  more  to  perfect  their  Btyle  than  to  estab- 
lish truth,  more  to  captivate  tho  taste  than  to  stir  tho 
passions,  moved  with  dipt  wings  in  a  charmed  circle  of 
thought  The  other  has  its  best  illustration  in  the  leaden 
of  our  own  romantic  schools,  but  its  most  conspicuous 
development  in  America;  a  country  which  is  not  only 
democratic  but  youthful  without  the  modesty  of  youth, 
unmellowed  by  the  past  and  untrammelled  by  authority, 
where  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  unrestrained  by  feelings  of 
personal  loyalty — where  order  and  regularity  of  all  kinds 
are  apt  to  be  misnamed  subservience — where  vehemence, 
vigour,  and  wit  are  common,  good  taste,  profundity,  and 
imagination  rare ; — a  country  whose  untamed  material 
infects  the  people,  and  diverts  them  from  the  task  of 
civilisation  to  the  desire  of  conquest 

American  literature  is  cramped  on  another  side  by  the 
spirit  of  imitation.  It  has  been  in  great  measure  an  offshoot 
or  prolongation  of  our  own.  As  English  sculptors  study  at 
Rome  and  Naples,  the  most  prominent  Western  artists  in 
every  department  have  almost  invariably  inaugurated  their 
careers  by  travelling  in  Europe,  and  writing  descriptions  of 
the  foreign  lands  where  they  have  found  their  richest  intel- 
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lectual  culture.  They  have  sought  the  sources,  the  themes, 
the  rules,  and  the  sanctions  of  their  art  in  the  Old  World, 
and  their  highest  ambition,  like  that  of  all  colonists,  has 
hitherto  been  to  receive  a  favourable  verdict,  not  from  the 
country  of  their  birth,  but  from  that  of  their  ancestors. 
Even  Franklin— in  some  respects  an  American  of  the 
Americans — was  in  philosophy  a  practical  disciple  of 
Locke,  as  Jefferson  was  of  the  French  Revolution.  "  The 
literary  genius  of  Great  Britain,"  says  De  Tooquoville,  "still 
darts  its  rays  into  the  recesses  of  the  West  .  .  .  The  small 
number  of  men  who  write  are  English  in  substance,  and 
•till  more  in  form."  Of  the  great  number  of  men  who 
have  written  in  America  since  the  date  of  this  criticism, 
only  a  few  have  written  much  to  confute  it  Washington 
Irving,  who,  in  the  course  of  four  distinct  visits,  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  Europe,  only  escapes  from  the  influence 
of  Addison  in  his  Knickerbocker  and  Dutch  sketches.  On 
land  at  least,  Cooper — though  in  many  respects  an  original 
writer— everywhere  remembers  Scott  As  in  the  works  of 
the  Scotch  novelist,  the  semi-barbarous  feudal  spirit  is  repre- 
sented in  conflict  with  modern  law,  in  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can the  enterprise  of  New  England  is  struggling  against 
the  ruggedness  of  nature  and  a  savage  life.  The  writers 
of  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  making  strenuous,  some- 
times spasmodic,  efforts  after  originality,  but  they  are  still 
affected  by  transatlantic  associations.  In  the  style  of  Mr 
Motley  we  cannot  help  observing  the  stamp  of  Carlyle. 
The  Transcendental  movement  begun  by  Emerson  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  derived  its  first  impulse  from  Sartor 
Retarlut ;  and  among  the  eccentricities  that  mark  its 
followers  none  is  more  remarkable  than  their  mania  for 
German  and  Oriental  quotations.  The  tyranny  which  five 
centuries'  load  of  classics,  in  the  same  tongue,  exercises  over 
the  mind  of  a  nation  not  yet  a  century  old  is  very  much 
strengthened  by  the  non-existence  of  an  international 
copyright,  which  leads  to  the  intellectual  market  being 
glutted  with  stolen  goods.  As  long  as  a  publisher  in 
Boston  or  New  York  can  republish  a  good  book  written 
in  Edinburgh  or  London  without  paying  for  it  he  is  likely 
to  prefer  an  undertaking  which  involves  no  risk  and  com- 
paratively no  outlay,  to  another  which  involves  both;  that 
is,  the  republication  of  the  English  to  the  first  publication 
of  an  American  book ;  for  the  English  book  has  already 
attained  its  reputation,  and  its  popularity  in  America  is 
secured,  while  the  American  book,  for  the  copyright  of 
which  he  has  to  pay,  has,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  authors, 
still  to  win  its  spurs.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  spoken  a  language  of  their  own,  it  is  probable  they 
would  have  gained  in  originality;  as  it  is,  they  are  only 
now  beginning  to  sign  their  intellectual  declaration  of 
independence,— a  fact  confessed  among  the  latest  words  of 
their  own  greatest  prose  artist:—"  Bred  in  English  habits 
of  thought  as  most  of  us  are,  we  have  not  yet  modified  our 
instincts  to  the  necessities  of  our  new  modes  of  life.  Our 
philosophers  have  not  yet  taught  us  what  is  best,  nor  have 
our  poets  sung  to  us  what  is  most  beautiful  in  the  kind  of 
We^that  wynust  lead^and  therefore  we  still  read  die  old 

ill. — Earlier  America.:*  Literature. 

We  may  trace  the  influence  of  the  foregoing  controlling 
facts  or  tendencies,  subject  to  various  phases  of  personal 
power,  through  the  three  great  periods  under  which  Anglo- 
American  history  obviously  falls: — The  Colonial,  the 
Revolutionary,  and  that  of  the  19th  Century. 

L  Tht  Colonial  Period.— Utile  of  interest  in  the  world 
of  letters  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  17th  century  in 
the  West  Sandys'.  Ovid,  translated  on  the  banks  of  the 
James  River,  dedicated  to  Charles  L,  and  published  1626, 


is  worthy  of  note  as  the  first  contribution  to  English 
literature  from  America.  About  the  samo  date  the  Welsh 
Puritan  Vaughan  sent  home  his  Golden  Fleece  from  New- 
foundland, and  Captain  Smith  gave  to  the  world  ha 
descriptions  of  Virginia.  Bat  the  earliest  Terse  that  has  s 
real  claim  to  be  regarded  as  American  is  a  doggerel  list 
by  an  anonymous  author,  of  New  England's  annoyances, 
which,  if  we  remember  the  date — a  generation  after 
Spenser  had  celebrated  *'  the  Indian  Peru  "  in  his  Faery 
Queen — will  confirm  our  view  of  the  backwoodsman's  want 
of  leisure  for  "  polishing  his  stanza:* — 

"  The  pises  where  we  live  is  a  wilderness  wood, 

where  grass  is  much  wanting  that's  fruitful  and  good. 
•  •  •  • 

If  frsth  meat  bs  wanting  to  fill  up  our  dish. 
We  hava  carrots  and  pumpkins,  and  turnips  and  fish ; 
We  have  pumpkins  at  morning  and  pumpkins  at  noon. 
If  it  was  not  for  pumpkins  we  should  be  undone." 

A  little  later  we  have  a  Puritan  version  of  the  Psalms,  the 
worst  of  many  bad ;  and  about  1 650  the  poems  of  Anns 
Bradstreet  and  Benjamin  Thomson,  worthy  of  mention, 
bat  scarcely  readable.  In  prose  are  relics  of  the  sermons 
and  controversies  of  Roger  Williams  and  John  Cotton  and 
Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  with  the  ponderous 
Magnolia  and  witch  denunciations  of  Cotton  Mather. 
The  main  literary  event  of  the  century  was  the  founda- 
tion (1636)  of  Harvard  University.  Tale  College  folk  wed 
at  a  long  interval,  and  subsequently  Princeton  College,  and 
Brown  University  (Rhode  Island).  In  sll  new  countries  in- 
dustrial sad  commercial  interests  are  at  first  the  strongest 
The  febrile  activity  produced  by  fear  of  a  sterile  future  leaves- 
little  room  for  speculative  imagination.  But  in  the  Nee 
World,  colonised  in  part  by  adventurers,  in  port  by  reb 
gious  refugees  and  enthusiasts,  another  influence  was  from 
the  first  at  work.  When  her  solitudes  began  to  give  place 
to  cities,  the  brains  of  her  people  were  expended  on  the 
farm  or  the  exchange  with  a  zeal  materially  modified  bj 
the  spirit  and  formula  of  the  faith  which  led  the  founders 
of  the  Northern  States  across  the  sea,  and  continued  to 
infuse  a  religious  element  into  their  enterprises.  This 
element,  which  elevated  the  settlers  of  New  England  above 
ordinary  emigrants,  adding  to  their  strength  and  giving  a 
faster  dye  to  their  morality,  was  yet,  in  it*  original  form, 
no  more  favourable  to  freedom  or  variety  of  thought  than 
the  industrialism  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  But  it 
begat  and  fostered  the  Puritan  theological  literature  which 
was  concentrated  in  the  massive  yet  incisive  treatises  and 
discussions  of  Jonathan  Edwards  of  Connecticut — (1703- 
1 758) — who,  if  not,  as  asserted  by  American  panegyrists, 
"  the  first  man  of  the  world  during  the  second  quarter  of 
the  18th  century,"  was  yet,  by  the  clear  vigour  of  his 
thought  and  the  force  of  its  expression,  one  of  the  fore- 
most figures  of  that .  era.  An  estimate  of  his  rank  as  s 
theologian  belongs  to  a  distinct  branch  of  the  history  of 
American  literature.  It  is  enough  hero  to  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  all  competent  judges  as  to  the  singuLr 
lucidity  of  his  style,  and  to  that  of  his  contemporaries  as 
to  the  fervour  of  his  eloquence  and  the  modest  simplicity 
of  his  life.  Passages  of 'his  occasional  writings,  as  U» 
description  of  his  future  wife,  evince  a  grace  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper  not  always  associated  with  the  views  of 
which  he  was  and  remains  the  most  salient  English  advo- 
cate. A  slightly  junior  contemporary  of  Edwards,  the 
exponent  **f  ifrxfr  of  the  other— that  is,  the  secular  side 
of  early  American  life— was  destined  to  see  the  end  of  one 
and  play  a  prominent  part  in  opening  another  era  of  his 
country's  history.  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  leng  as  Uuli 
Urian  philosophy  endures,  will  be  a  name  to  conjure  with. 
It  is  clarum  a  ventrabiU,  though  its  owner  wss  endowed 
with  as  little  as  possible  for  a  great  man  of  the  -  faculty 
divine.-   Franklin's  autobiography,  the  details  of  which 
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need  not  find  place  here,  is  as  romantic  as  the  life  of  an 
nnromantic  person  can  be.  The  incidents  of  the  young 
candle-moulder  —  the  printer's  apprentice  —  the  ballad- 
monger  wisely  discouraged  by  the  wise  paternal  criticism, 
"Yersemakers  are  generally  beggars" — the  runaway, 
eating  rolls  on  the  Philadelphia  street— his  struggling  life 
in  London  with  Ralph  of  the  Dunciad — his  return,  "  cor- 
recting the  erratum  "  of  his  infidelities  by  marriage  with 
his  old  Pennsylvania!!  friend — his  success  as  a  printer, 
economist,  statesman,  and  diplomatist — his  triumphs  in 
natural  and  political  philosophy,  clenched  in  Turgot's 
line,  adapted  from  Manilius  

his  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons,  resulting 
in  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  when  Lord  Chatham  spoke 
of  him  as  one  who  was  "  an  honour  not  to  England  only, 
but  to  human  nature  " — his  signature  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — his  ministry  in  France  and  popular  triumph 
with  Voltaire,  who  said,  "  Je  n'ai  pu  resister  au  desir  de 
psvrler  un  moment  la  langue  de  Franklin  " — the  acclamations 
of  shouting  multitudes  on  his  return  home — Mirabeau's 
announcement  of  his  death  (in  1790,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year)  to  the  Assembly — "  the  genius  which  has  freed 
America,  and  poured  a  flood  of  light  over  Europe,  has 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  divinity  " — are  elementary 
facts  of  schoolboy  history.  They  are  the  records  of  the 
successive  stages  of  the  greatest  success  achieved  in  modern 
times  by  the  genius  of  common-sense,  integrity,  -and  in- 
dustry indomitable.  Franklin's  experiments  and  physical 
discoveries  form  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  science ;  but 
half  of  his  fame  even  in  this  field  is  due  to  the  precision 
and  clearness  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  announced 
*'  The  most  profound  observations,''  says  Lord  Jeffrey, 
u  are  suggested  by  him  as  if  they  were  the  most  obvious 
and  natural  way  of  accounting  for  phenomena"  The 
same  literary  merit  characterises  the  financial  pamphlets 
and  treatises  which  first  brought  him  into  celebrity.  Both 
are  marked  by  the  same  spirit, — the  lore  of  the  Useful 
which  was  his  passion  through  life.  Franklin  follows 
Bacon,  to  an  extreme  opposed  to  that  of  the  Platonists,  in 
decrying  abstractions.  Archytas  is  said  to  have  apologised 
for  inventing  the  arch.  Franklin  is  ashamed  to  have 
wasted  time  over  pure  mathematics  in  his  "  magical 
squares."  His  aim  is  everywhere  to  bring  down  philo- 
sophy, like  the  lightning,  from  heaven  to  earth,  "illuttrans 
commoda  vita."  His  ethics — those  of  Confucius  or  the 
Seven  Sages,  modified  by  the  experience  and  the  circum- 
stances of  a  later  age— are  embodied  in  the  most  famous  of 
popular  annuals,  Poor  Richard's  Almanack,  in  which  for 
twenty-six  years  he  taught  his  readers  (rising  to  the 
number  of  10,000)  "the  way  to  be  healthy  and  wealthy 
and  wise,"  by  following  simple  utilitarian  rules,  set  forth 
in  plain  incisive  prose  and  rhyme,  rendered  attractive  by 
a  vein  of  quaint  humour  and  the  homely  illustrations 
always  acceptable  to  his  countrymen.  The  same  train  of 
thought  appears  in  the  "  Whistle,"  among  the  letters  from 
Passy,  where  his  persistent  deification  of  thrift  appears 
side  by  side  with  graceful  compliments  to  Mesdames 
Helvetius  and  Brillon,  records  of  the  aftermath  of  senti- 
ment that  often  marks  a  green  old  age.  Franklin  remains 
the  most  practical  of  philosophers  in  perhaps  the  most 
practical  of  natioua 

2.  The  Revolution  Period. — It  has  been  often  remarked 
that  periods  of  political  national  crisis  are  more  favourable 
to  the  preparation  than  to  the  actual  production  of  litera- 
ture. Wordsworth's  assertion,  that  pootry  is  the  outcome 
of  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity,  applies  with  slight 
modification  also  to  artistic  prose.  The  demands  of  instant 
action  cast  the  reflective  powers  into  abeyance,  but  a 


stormy  era  is  the  seed-time  of  a  later  harvest  There  is 
only  one  exercise  of  the  imagination  that  it  directly  stimu- 
lates— that  of  the  orator ;  and  the  conditions  of  his  success, 
save  in  a  few  instances,  make  a  drain  on  his  posthumous 
reputation.  In  reading  even  the  greatest  speeches  of  the 
past,  divested  of  the  bring  presence  which  gave  them 
colour  and  force,  we  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
effect  which  they  are  known  to  have  produced  They  are 
the  ashes  or  the  fossils  of  geniua  Little  that  is  of  per- 
manent literary  value  is  left  us  of  the  harangues  that 
were  the  trumpet-calls  of  patriotism  during  the  American 
Revolutionary  War.  The  triumphs  of  Patrick  Henry,  who 
"  wielded  at  will  that  young  democraty,"  are  commemor- 
ated in  the  judicious  biography  of  Wirt,  but  few  of  his 
orations  are  accurately  preserved  ;  and  of  the  speeches  of 
James  Otis,  which  were  compared  to  "  flames  of  fire,"  wo 
have  mainly  a  tradition  His  pamphlet  (1762),  entitled 
A  Vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive*, is  considered  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Among  other  considerable  efforts  of 
eloquence,  those  of  Fisher  Ames  are  worthy  of  note  as 
being  directed  in  great  measure  against  the  excesses  of 
democracy.  The  master-minds  of  the  era  were  the  states- 
men and  jurists,  who  fought  for  the  free  soil,  sunk  the 
deep  foundations,  and  reared  the  superstructure  of  the  new 
Commonwealth.  The  history  of  American  law  is  a  distinct 
theme.  It  must  suffice  here  to  mention,  as  claiming  recog- 
nition in  the  field  of  letters,  Washington  himself,  in  his 
clear  and  incisive  though  seldom  highly-polished  corre- 
spondence ;  Lis  biographer  John  Marshall,  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  from  1801  to  1835,  one  of  the  early 
pilots  of  the  state,  who  left  behind  him  a  noble  and 
stainless  name,  and  laid  down  the  first  principles  of  thst 
international  codo  afterwards  elaborated  by  Whcaton; 
Madison,  John  Jay,  the  elder  Adams,  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  during  the  war  Washington's  "  most  confiden- 
tial aid,"  afterwards  the  presiding  genius  of  the  movement 
represented  by  the  Federalist,  the  organ  of  the  anti- 
democratic party.  To  this  he  contributed  three-fourths  of 
the  material,  marked,  as  are  all  his  papers  and  speeches,  by 
originaljty  of  thought,  breadth  of  viow,  and  purity  of  style. 
As  secretary  of  the  treasury,  he  became  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  financiers.  The  general  judgment  of  his  countrymen 
acquiesces  in  the  terms  of  the  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  by 
Guizot  "  He  must  be  classed  among  the  men  who  bavo 
best  known  the  vital  principles  and  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  s  government  worthy  of  its  name  and  mission." 
Of  Hamilton's  numerous  historical  sketches,  the  most 
celebrated  is  his  letter  to  Colonel  Laurens  giving  an 
account  of  the  fate  of  Major  Andre,  in  which  refinement 
of  feeUng  and  inflexible  impartiality  of  view  are  aliko 
conspicuous.  The  great  and  unhappily  the  bitter  anta- 
gonist of  the  Federalists  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  history  of  American  thought  Thomas 
Jefferson  (1743-1826),  President  from  1801  to  1809,  is  the 
representative  in  chief  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  his 
age  and  country.  While  his  rival  compeers  stood  firmly 
on  the  defensive  against  the  encroachments  of  an  arbitrary 
government,  his  desire  was,  in  politics  as  in  speculation 
generally,  to  break  with  the  past  Inspired  with  patriotic 
zeal  by  Patrick  Henry's  denunciations  of  the  Stamp 
Act  he  came  forward  prominently  in  17C9  as  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Virginia  In  177C  the  main 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  drawing  up  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  fell  upon  him.  In  1784  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  congress  in  Paris,  where  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  six  years,  and  brought  back  an  admiration 
for  those  phases  of  the  French  Revolution  from  which 
the  more  temperate  judgments  of  Hamilton  and  Fiaber 
Ames  had  recoiled   He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
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tho  arms  oi  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  the  constitutional 
struggle  that  ensued  his  keener  sense  of  the  direction 
in  which  popular  sympathies  were  tending,  with  the 
weight  of  hie  half  physical  energies,  gave  him  the  ascend- 
ancy over  the  wider  knowledge  and  more  far-aeeing  intel- 
lect* of  hia  advereariea  Jefferson  might  be  termed  the 
Danton  of  the  West,  but  hie  forte  lay  not  so  much  in  oratory 
as  in  political  management  and  incisive  vivacity.  More 
perhaps  than  any  other  great  statesman  of  his  age,  he 
aspired  to  be  an  author,  to  which  title  the  best  passages 
in  his  NoUt  on  Virginia,  his  Autobiography,  and  Correspond- 
enot,  give  him  a  fair  claim.  His  descriptions  of  scenery  in 
the  first  are  always  pleasing  and  generally  graphic.  Hia 
sketches  of  Continental  society  are  lively,  and  his  occasional 
flights  of  fancy,  as  the  dialogue  between  the  head  and  heart, 
at  least  ingenious.  His  religion  and  ethics  were  those  of 
his  friend  Tom  Peine  and  the  Eacydoptdu. 

The  ege  of  the  Titans  In  transatlantic  bistorv  abounds  to  minor 
literati,  whose  ligbt  effusions,  mainly  satirical  or  descriptive  sketches 
in  prose  and  verse,  throw  a  somewhat  dim  and  ragged  lustre  over 
its  graver  page.  The  bulk  of  these  obvious  reflections  of  the 
manner  and  thonght  of  Butler,  Pops,  and  Swift,  or  of  Gay,  Prior, 
and  Shenstone,  are  a  penance  to  wad.  through,  and  scare*  claim  rs- 
membranee  for  their  authors.  A  few  stand  out  conspicuously  by 
ths  celebrity  of  the  names  with  which  they  are  eeeoclaUd,  or  s 
certain  raciness  end  approach  to  onginality  in  their  style.  Of  these 
the  chief  sre  : — Ths  social  caricatures  of  Judge  Brackenridge  (who, 
though  born  in  Scotland,  lived  in  America  from  infancy),  and  his 
doggerel  bnt  vigorous  lines  on  Bunker's  Hill ;  tho  onoe  popular 
humorous  lyric  entitled  JfFingal,  by  J.  Trumbull,  also  the  author 
of  JTu  J  r  :■■:»  ef  Dvfntu,  In  the  Hndibrastio  metre  which 
seems  to  hsve  been  used  by  imitators  to  show  bow  intolerable  it  is 
in  sny  but  the  original  hands  ;  the  more  flowing  but  on  the  whole 
commonplace  odes  of  Philip  Freneeu,  including  his  patriotic 
to  Waahmgton,  with  the  more  musical  lyric,  ths  7'  Wad  Honeys 
and  the  "  Indian  Death  Song. '  and  his  press  entitled  Aivit*  U>  Autkort; 
the  political  satires  of  Mercy  Warren,  authorcea  of  Thinjt  n«*«ary 
to  a  IFomm  (ths  obvious  model  of  the  more  modern  squib,  Nothing 
to  If  tar),  end  of  s  E  lory  of  tht  Rno  uiion,  remembered  only  as 
being  the  first  in  dste  ;  the  patriotic  rhapwdice  of  Phlills  Wbestley, 
interesting  aa  the  production  of  a  young  negreae  brought  from 
Africa  in  1*01,  and  soon  afterwsrds  sold  in  Boston  to  the  mistress 
from  whom  she  took  her  nsms  ;  Frsncis  Hopkinion's  Battli  of  tki 
Ktgt  and  his  PrtUg  Story—*  burWjoe  closely  fsshloned  after 
Arbnthnot's  John  Bert  —  his  AVie  Roof,  meaning  the  American  con- 
stitution, and  his  satire  on  the  pedantry  of  the  sciences  entitled 
ths  Salt  Box ;  Joel  Barlow's  ffattp  Pudding ;  ths  humorous  Want* 
of  Man,  by  Qulncy  Adams,  more  prominent  as  a  statesman  than  ss 
a  poet ;  and  on  s  similsr  but  higher  platform  the  best  of  too  Urge 
s  volums  of  verses,  in  which  the  "  Triumph  of  Infidelity"  (after  the 
manner  of  Cow  pert,  the  "Conqueat  of  Canaan,"  and  "Columbia,*  are 
the  leading  piccri,  by  the  amiable  theologian  Dr  Timothy  DwighL 
Dwight'e  prose  descriptions,  ss  that  of  the  Notch  of  the  White  lloun- 
tains  snd  the  evening  on  Lake  George,  are  superior  in  grace  to  his 
efforts  in  rhyme. 

The  ballad  literature  of  the  revolution  days  is  said  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Lord  rhsthsm,  less  prooebly  from  its 
intrinsic  merit  thsn  fiom  Its  faithful  though  rough  embodiment  of 
the  sentiment  that  not  only  moved  over  the  surface,  but  penetrated 
the  depths  of  the  national  Ufa.  The  anonymous  popular  literature 
of  a  country  is  the  best  "  extract  end  brief  chronicle  of  the  time  " 
in  which  it  is  produced.  The  songs  current  In  America  daring  this 
era.  Inspired  by  the  same  spirit  snd  pitched  In  the  same  key,  ore 
historically  interesting  snd  srtlsti  slly  monotonous  Thej  celebrate 
In  rude  verse  the  achievements  of  native  heroes,  like  "  Bold  Haw- 
thorue  ;*  or  ridicule,  like  "Jack  Brag,"  the  British  Lion,  or,  like  the 
"  Fete  of  Burgoyne,"  the  overthrow  of  vsultlng  ambition  ;  or,  ss  In 
"  Wyoming  Massacre,"  bewail  the  fat*  of  the  'alien  :  or,  as  In  "  Frco 
America,"  celebrate  with  schoolboy  hneiahs  tho  triumph  of  the  good 
cmsa.  Among  the  very  rude  national  anthems  of  the  West, 
"  Yankee  Doodle "  is  remarkable  as  having  besn  on  old  Dutch 
catch  adapted  Into  an  English  satirical  chant,  and  odooted,  with 
conscious  or  nnconscions  irony,  by  the  American  troops.  "Hall 
Col  imbia."  which  as  a  poetical  production  takes  even  a  lower  rank 
than  "Role  Britannia,"  was  a  somewhat  later  production  by 
Joseph  Hopklnsou  '(1798)  ;  and  the  "  Star-8panglcd  Banner"  of 
Francis  8.  Key  is  associated  with  the  traditions  of  the  second 
British  war.  As  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the  18th,  though  be- 
longing in  date  to  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  we  may 
mention  In  advance  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers  "  of  J.  Plerpont,  Wood- 
worth  a  "Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  by  J.  H. 
Faroe  ;  the  humorous  burlesque  of  J.  O.  Base.  "  Mia.  MicBrlds  j" 


snd  the  verses  of  the  great  painter  and  creditable  rom  sneer  Tuh. 
ington  Alls  ton,  with  ths  refrain  "  We  are  one." 

English  philology  and  literature  were  during  this  period 
represented  by  the  famous  Lindley  Murray,  and  Noah 
Webster  (1756-1843),  the  author  of  the  best  dictionary  ci 
our  language  that  has  appeared  since  Johnson's.  In 
natural  science,  the  two  Bertrams ;  Alexander  Wilson  ths 
ornithologist;  and  Audubon,  the  literary  glory  of  Louisiana, 
whose  descriptions  of  animate  nature  rival  those  of  Buff  on, 
are  illustrious  names. 

IY  Thi  Liter  a.  tube  op  ths  Nixeteexth  Cextuet. 

Pro*t  Writings 

1.  In  a  rapid  estimate  of  the  literature  of  this  proline 
age  we  can  only  signalise  its  contributions  to  the  several 
branches  oi  physical  and  mental  science.  The  United 
States  have  during  the  last  two  generations  been  justly 
proud  of  the  names  of  Morton  and  Schoolcraft  in  ethnology, 
of  Bowditch  in  mathematics,  of  Sullivan  and  Dana  in 
chemistry  and  mineralogy.  Their  classical  scholarship, 
which  hardjy  competes  with  that  of  England,  has  yet  been 
fairly  maintained  by  Everett,  Felton,  Woolsey,  Anthon, 
and  Robinson.  Dr  Marsh  is  an  accomplished  English 
scholar,  while  Professor  Whitney  is  a  learned  and  accurals 
philologist,  whose  researches  in  Sanscrit  are  well  knows 
and  appreciated  by  European  Orientalists.  The  meta- 
physical schools  of  Locke  and  Reid  are  nowhere  better 
represented  than  in  America  by  Dr  Bowen  and  Dr  N. 
Porter.  The  place  of  Marshall  as  a  jurist  has  been 
worthily  filled  by  Chief -Justice  Kent  and  Judge  Story; 
the  latter  of  whom  ranks,  by  virtue  of  his  essay  on  classical 
studies  and  hia  graceful  descriptions  of  natural  scenery, 
among  the  most  accomplished  of  the  numerous  professional 
men  who  have  in  the  New  World  devoted  their  leisure 
hours  to  lighter  literature. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  always  o«n 
noted  for  remarkable  fluency,  sometimes  a  super-fluency 
of  speech.  The  early  years  of  the  century  were  illustrated 
by  the  fiery  zeal  of  Randolph  and  the  practical  force  and 
occasional  impassioned  eloquence  of  Henry  Clay.  The 
great  political  controversies  inherited  from  the  preceding 
age  found  their  most  conspicuous  popular  exponents  in 
two  leading  minds  laying  claim  to  diverse  kinds  of  great- 
ness, and  destined  to  be  in  almost  incessant  antagonism 
John  C.  Calhoun,  the  most  illustrious  representative  of 
the  Southern  States,  of  whose  rights,  real  or  imaginary,  he 
was  during  his  life  the  foremost  champion,  was  by  educa- 
tion and  choice  a  professional  statesman.  Secretary  of 
War  in  1817,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
1825,  he  resigned  the  latter  office  on  occasion  of  the  dis- 
pute about  the  tariff  law  in  1832,  to  become  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  ;  and  in  vindicating  the  attitude  of  South 
Carolina  was  the  first  to  lay  the  strands  of  the  future 
Secession  war.  The  most  accomplished  modern  apologist 
for  slavery,  it  is  probable  that  he  only  hastened  the  conflict 
between  opposing  principles  which  was  sooner  or  later 
inovitabla  Calhoun's  eloquence,  as  attested  by  hia  audi- 
tors and  tho  numerous  speeches  and  pnpvrs  preserved  in 
the  six  volumes  of  his  published  works,  was  notable  for  its 
earnestness  and  gravity,  the  terse  polish  of  its  manner,  for 
philosophic  generalisations  and  analytical  dialectic.  Hia 
prevailing  sincerity  and  candour  have  mode  hia  memory 
respected  by  those  farthest  removed  from  him  in  sentiment 
and  opinion.  Daniel  Webster,  on  the  whole  the  grandest 
orator  of  the  New  World,  was  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  career  the  champion  of  Massachusetts  and  the  assertor 
of  her  policy.  His  defence  of  that  State  in  the  Senate 
(1830)  against  General  Hayne  of  Carolina,  and  his  era  tones, 
duel  with  Calhoun  (1838),  resulting  in  the  temporary  over- 
throw of  the  doctnno  of  nullification,  are  among  the  most 
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rkable  triumphs  of  debate  in  history.  Bun*  of  bis 
pleadings  on  criminal  trials  hare  an  almost  terrible  power. 
But  his  literary  genius  and  richness  of  illustration  found 
freer  scope  in  his  famous  appeal  for  the  Greeks  in  1824, 
bis  great  speech  (1820)  on  the  second  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  or  his  address 
(1825)  on  laying  the  corner-stone  of  Banker  Hill  monu- 
ment Webster's  eloquence,  everywhere  solid,  massive, 
and  on  great  occasions  glowing  with  a  lurid  light,  is  not 
the  mere  record  of  half-forgotten  strifes ;  it  is  *  vital  in 
every  part,"  and  belongs  to  the  permanent  literature  of  his 
country,  in  whose  political  arena  he  was  during  bis  life 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  actor.  The  art  of  making 
commemorative  speeches,  technically  called  "  orations, ■ 
bos  been  cultivated  in  North  America  to  excess.  The 
great  master  in  this  species  of  composition  was  Edward 
Everett,  distinguished  by  his  early  association  with  Lord 
Byron  in  Greece,  the  high  dignities — governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, minister  to  the  court  of  St  James's,  and  president 
of  Harvard — to  which  he  attained,  and  by  the  variety  of 
bis  accomplishments.  Mr  Everett  was  for  ten  years  a 
useful  member  of  Congress.  In  his  literary  work  he 
displayed  an  almoet  fatal  fluency,  having  contributed  to 
the  "  North  American  Review,"  of  which  he  was  for  some 
time  editor,  upwards  of  a  hundred  articles  in  the  space  of 
a  few  yean.  These  articles  are  inevitably  of  unequal 
merit,  but  they  everywhere  evince  the  ripe  scholarship 
of  a  highly  cultivated  mind.  The  volume  by  which  he 
is  best  remembered— twenty-seven  Orations — published 
in  1836,  is  marked  by  the  same  characteristics.  Discoursing 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects — among  which  the  refrains  are 
America  and  Greece,  the  "  Mayflower,"  the  Progress  of  Dis- 
covery, Patriotism,  Reform,  tho  Republic,  Concord,  Lex- 
ington, and  the  inevitable  Bunker  Hill — these  spoeches 
ore  always  able,  but  seldom  inspiring:  carefully  elaborated 
richly  adorned,  they  are  the  production  of  the  first  of 
rather  than  a  genuine  orator. 

;  the  remaining  lawyers  and  statesmen,  remarkably  nume- 
8tetes,  who  have  in  the  coarse  or  their  profeeeional 
•  highly  creditable  contributions  to  literature,  it  may 
to  mention  H.  Swinton  Legar*  of  Charleston,  at  one  time  s 
student  of  law  at  Edinburgh,  a  prominent  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Representatirea,  afterwards  President  Tyler's  attorney -general,  who 
published  in  the  Southern  QuarUrly  and  Sne  York  fUvinet  a  series 
of  masterly  criticisms  mainly  relating  to  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture ;  i.  P.  Kennedy  of  Baltimore,  a  successful  barrister  and  Con- 
■n—iimi,  slso  s  vigorous  essayist  and  author  of  some  remsrkably 
Evsly  sketches  of  country  bTe  end  manners  in  the  Old  Dominion  ; 
Richard.  H.  Wilde,  of  Georgia,  in  which  State,  after  surmounting 
unusual  difficulties  with  remarkable  perseTcranco,  he  rose  st  the  bar 
to  be  attorney -general,  author  of  ths  song  entitled  the  "  Lament  of 
the  Captive,  and  of  s  Life  of  Tasso,  displaying  great  research 
and  occasionally  subtla  criticism,  written  after  two  years'  residence 
in  Europe  ;  end,  taking  higher  rank  as  sn  suthor,  Richard  Dana,  a 
barrister  of  the  early  years  of  tho  century,  and  adherent  in  politirs  of 
ths  old  Federalist  party  in  tits  state.  Dana  became  known  in  the 
world  of  letters  ss  the  suthor  of  s  Fourth  of  July  Oration  in  1811, 
snd  somewhat  later  as  ths  contributor  to  the  North  Anurican 
JUvine  of  appreciative  snd  discriminating  criticisms  of  the  English 
lake  poets.  In  1827  be  published  his  fantastic  ghost  story  of  ths  "Buc- 
caneer" and  other  poems,  to  which  be  continued  to  add  at  intervala 
Many  of  his  minor  verses  ere  characterised  by  remarkabls  grace, 
but  they  want  original  fores.  Among  contemporary  politicians, 
Mr  Wendell  Phillips  is  the  only  one  who  can  be  called  a  great  orator ; 
ths  ease  and  energy  of  his  styls  st  its  bast  being  rarely  surpassed. 
Bat  the  speeches  of  Mr  Sumner  srs  eloquent,  snd  nis  srrsngs- 
ment  of  (acts  converging  to  clench  his  argument  ia  often  masterly. 

2.  History,  as  the  reflection  of  philosophy  on  the  states- 
manship and  the  struggles  of  the  post,  seldom  comes  vory 
early  in  national  literature.  The  18th  century  in 
supplied,  in  letters,  journals,  and  contemporary 
material  for  more  elaborate  and  comprehensive  treatment 
in  the  19th  at  the  hands  of  George  Bancroft,  a  leading 
Democrat,  who  held  the  post  of  representative  of  his  country 
in  Great  Britain  from  1846  to  1849.    His  great  work- 


three  volumes  of  which  are  devoted  to  ths  Colonisation 
and  aeven  to  the  Revolutionary  period — published  at  in- 
tervals between  1884  and  1874,  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted as  ths  standard  history  of  the  United  States  up 
to  this  time  The  book  is  written  for  the  moat  part  in  a 
sufficiently  vigorous  style;  somewhat  defective,  however, 
in  elegance,  and  characterised  by  a  certain  monotony  and 
want  of  ease,  which  detracts  from  the  pleasure  of  the  reader. 
Bancroft's  statements  of  matters  of  fact  are  generally 
reliable ;  bat  his  comments  are  moulded  even  more  than 
is  usual  by  the  foregone  theories  of  a  political  partisan. 
The  rival  history  of  Richard  Hildreth,  which  appeared  in 
six  volumes,  issued  in  rapid  succession  (1849-63),  while 
marked  by  the  same  Puritan  tone,  is  even  more  severe 
in  its  judgments.  The  style  is  more  animated,  but  more 
prone  to  the  torva  volupUu  of  false  rhetoric.  The  key- 
note of  the  sentiment  which  pervades  Mr  Hildreth's  book 
is  to  be  found  in  bis  keen  abolitionist  views,  previously 
expressed  in  a  juvenilo  Tvork  of  the  author,  The  White 
Slavs,  One  of  its  merits  is  its  appreciation  of  the 
Federalists,  and  especially  of  the  genius  and  character 
of  their  leader,  Hamilton.  Of  th«  host  of  national  bio- 
graphies in  which  the  West  abounds,  8anderson's  Live* 
of  the  Signers,  the  historical  sketches  of  G.  C.  Yerplanck, 
Wirt's  Patrick  Henry,  and  the  stupendous  series  edited 
and  largely  written  by  Jared  Sparks,  may  be  signalised. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  works  of  the  most  classic  American 
prose  writers  of  the  generations  previous  to  our  own  are 
historical  or  biographical.  Washington  Irving.  Conquest 
of  Granada,  snd  his  lives  of  Columbus,  the  Followers  of 
Mahomet,  Ooldsmith,  and  Washington,  if  not  the  most  ori- 
ginal, are  among  the  moat  interesting  of  his  works — accu- 
rate in  their  leading  estimates,  and  marked  by  the  usual 
smoothness  and  even  flow  of  bis  style.  Irving  contemplated 
a  continuation  of  the  record  of  the  early  relations  of  Spain 
to  the  New  World,  but,  with  his  wonted  generosity, 
abandoned  the  theme  on  hearing  that  the  task  had 
been  assumed  by  worthy  hands.  The  works  of  William  H. 
Prescott,  the  most  artistic  historian  to  whom  the  United 
States  have  hitherto  given  birth,  are  remarkable  from  tho 
difficulties  under  which  they  were  produced,  and  for  tho  well- 
deserved  success  which  they  have  achieved.  This  success 
is  duo  in  port  to  the  genius  and  indomitable  industry  of 
the  writer,  in  part  to  the  steady  roncentration  of  his  powers 
on  the  arduous  undertaking  of  which  he  hod  at  an  early 
age  formed  a  just  estimate.  In  a  diary  of  1819  (that  is, 
in  his  twenty-third  year)  he  allows  ten  years  for  preliminary 
studies  and  ten  more  for  the  execution  of  his  task — a 
notable  example  to  his  countrymen,  nine-tenths  of  whose 
literary  performances  will  prove  ephemeral,  less  from  lack 
of  ability  in  the  writers  than  from  an  utterly  inadequate 
sense  of  the  time  and  toil  that  every  true  Muse  demands 
of  her  votaries.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  given  to  the 
world  in  1838,  was  written  while  Mr  Prescott  was,  owing 
to  an  accident  at  college,  almost  wholly  deprived  of  his 
sight  His  authorities,  in  a  foreign  tongue,  were  read  to  him 
by  an  assistant,  and  by  aid  of  a  writing-case  for  the  blind 
he  scrawled  the  pages  of  his  great  work.  It  soon  attained 
a  European  as  well  as  an  American  fame,  and  superseded 
all  other  records  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats.  No  such 
comprehensive  view  of  Spain  at  the  zenith  of  her  greatness 
has  ever  appeared  in  English.  The  proportion  of  its  parts 
and  the  justice  of  its  estimates  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  while  hypercriticism  of  the  stylo — graceful,  correct, 
and  sufficiently  varied — can  only  point  to  the  occasional 
possibility  of  greater  condensation.  Among  the  most 
notable  of  the  descriptions,  which  can  seldom  be  detached 
from  the  whole  into  which  they  are  woven,  wo  may  refer 
to  the  return  of  Columbus  and  the  contrasted  characters  of 
Queen  Isabella  and  Eluobeth,    The  Conquest  oj  U<xLo, 
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written  with  somewhat  improved  eight,  followed  in  1843  • 
that  of  Peru  in  1847.    These  have  attained  an  even  wider 
popularity  than  their  precursor,  owing  to  the  more  con- 
densed romance  and  greater  novelty  of  their  themes. 
They  are  '•  open  sesames "  to  an  old  world  of  wonders, 
real,  and  yet  from  its  strangeness  invested  with  half  the 
charms  of  fairyland.     Few  passages  of  fiction  are  so 
enthralling  to  the   youthful   reader  as   the  story  of 
Nezahualcoyotl,  king  of  Tezcuco,  the  life  and  exploit* 
oi  Montezuma,  tho  night  retreat  from  the  Aztec  capital, 
or  the  account  of  the  sun  •worshippers  in  the  Golden 
City.    Both  works  are  dramas  in  which  our  sympathy  is 
divided  between  the  chivalry  of  Spain  in  her  hey-day 
and  the  poetical  traditions  and  innocent  patriotism  of  a 
vanished  race.    But  their  author  has  never,  in  the  midst 
of  his  "  Claude-like  descriptions "  and  charmingly  vivid 
narratives,  allowed  himself  to  forget  that  he  is  writing 
history.    Boys  read  his  Mexico  and  Peru  as  they  read  the 
Arubian  Nights;  critics  can  point  to  few  flaws  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  author's  judgment    Philip  II.,  Mr  Pres- 
cott's  latest  work,  has  similar  excellencies  in  dealing  with 
a  less  attractive  theme.     John  Lothrop  Motley,  a  dis- 
tinguished ambassador  in  foreign  courts,  and  author  of 
the  best  existing  history  of  Holland,  is  Mr  Presootfs 
only  more  recent  rival    Less  faultless,  he  is  more  strik- 
ingly original ;  and  the  greater  complexity  of  the  theme, 
which  he  bos  made  his  own,  calls  for  the  exercise  of  even 
higher  powers.    The  Dutch  Republic,  which  appeared  in 
185C,  at  ouce  arrested  attention  by  iu  evidence  of  careful 
and  long  research,  comprehensive  grasp,  rich  pictorial 
power,  and  the  enthusiasm  which,  only  here  and  there 
interfering  with  the  impartial  judgment  of  the  author, 
gives  colour  and  life  to  the  work.    Mr  Motley's  style,  even 
to  minute  turns  in  his  sentences,  bears  the  impress  of  the 
influence  of  Carlyle.     The  very  titles  of  his  chapters, 
especially  in  the  first  volume,  seem  transferred  from  the 
French  Revolution,    Such  are  "  Sowing  the  Wind,"  "  The 
Harvest  Ripening,"  "The  First  Whirlwind,"  "The  Taciturn 
against  King,  Cardinal,  and  Elector,"  dsc.    From  the  same 
source  he  may  have  caught  some  of  his  hero-worship, 
which,  however,  by  the  choice  of  a  worthy  object,  he  has 
done  much  to  vindicate.    The  Dutch  Republic,  preluded 
by  tho  overture  of  a  masterly  and  vivid  historical  survey, 
is  a  drama,  which  facts  have  made  highly  sensational,  of 
the  most  terrific  straggle  against  temporal  and  spiritual 
despotism  that,  within  the  same  space  of  years,  modern 
times  have  seen.    It  is  divided,  not  inappropriately,  though 
perhaps  with  some  regard  for  effect,  into  a  prologue  and 
five  acts,  to  each  of  which  in  succession  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  governor  for  the  time  is  attached.    The  por- 
traits of  those  emisauries,  particularly  those  of  Granvelle 
of  Arras  and  Duchess  Margaret  of  Alva,  Don  Jehn  of 
Lepanto,  and  Alexander  of  Parma,  are  drawn  with  bold 
strokes  and  in  lasting  colours.    Behind  the  scenes,  director 
of  the  assailing  forces,  is  the  evil  genius  Philip  himself,  to 
whose  ghastly  figure,  writing  letters  in  the  Escurial,  our 
attention  is  called  with  a  wearisome,  if  not  affected,  itera- 
tion of  phrase ;  while  the  presence  of  the  great  champion, 
like  that  of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  is  felt  at  every  crisis 
retrieving  the  retreat  and  urging  on  the  victory.    The  most 
horrible  chapter  of  modern  history— that  of  the  Inquisition 
—is  unfolded  with  a  power  that  brands  its  records  into  the 
memory  of  the  reader ;  and  amid  a  throng  of  scenes  of 
pageantry  and  pathos  we  may  refer  to  those  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  Charles  V.,  Egmont's  triumph  at  St  Quentin  and 
bis  death,  the  misery  of  Mook  Heath,  the  siege  of  Leyden, 
and  the  hero's  death.    The  United  Netherlands  (1867-69) 
is  a  continuation  of  the  same  history  in  the  same  spirit ; 
but,  as  regards 'sty  le,  a  somewhat  calmer  and  more  matured 
composition.    The  most  thrilling  chapters  in  those  four 


later  volumes  are  the  siege  of  Antwerp— which  compute; 
with  that  of  Syracuse  in  Thucydides — and  that  on  the 
wreck  of  the  Armada,  unsurpassed  in  vividness  and  vigour 
by  either  Froude  or  Eingsley;  to  which  we  should  add 
the  episodes  of  the  battle  of  Ivry  and  the  skirmish  st 
Zutphen,  with  one  of  the  most  eloquent  tributes  ever  paid 
to  the  genius  and  character  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Of  the 
other  full-length  pictures,  which,  with  the  campaigns  of 
Parma,  Spinola,  and  Maurice,  and  the  intrigues  of  England 
and  France,  divide  the  interest  of  the  book,  are  those  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (whose  habitual  treachery,  real  meanness, 
and  shallow  pretences  to  magnanimity  are  exposed,  si 
afterwards  by  Mr  Froude),  Henry  of  Navarre,  St  Alde- 
gonde,  tho  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  great  Baroeveld, 
who,  with  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  divides  our  sympathy  at 
the  dose  of  the  book.  Since  the  death  of  Lord  Macaulay 
no  equally  solid  and  valuable  contribution  has  been  made 
to  historical  literature.  As  supplementary  in  some  measure 
to  the  volumes  of  Mr  Prescott,  wo  may  mention  here  tLe 
History  of  Spanish  Literature  by  his  coadjutor  Geo.  Ticknor, 
incomparably  the  best,  the  most  comprehensive,  most  criti- 
cal, and  most  interesting  work  which  exists  on  the  subject 
Of  other  contributions  to  literary  cntici.ro.  from  which,  owing  U 
their  superabundance,  it  is  hard  to  select,  tho**  of  Gforn  S.  HiUird, 
on*  of  the  most  highly  cultured  writers  in  New  England  ;  of 
Henry  T.  Tnckermann,  author  of  Tltouoklt  m  tht  Parts,  an  elrcaat 
but  sentimental  essayist ;  of  E.  P.  Whipple,  s  critic  who.  according  to 
Mr  OrUwold,  combines  "the  strength  of  the  ArropagHias  with  tat 
liveliness  of  the  Sptdaicr"  (!)  ;  of  Margaret  Fuller  D'Oasoli,  s  pre- 
oocions  linguist,  translator  of  Eckermann  a  Conttrialitnu  wi/s 
CottAe,  herself  •  brilliant  convrrsationsliit  snd  somewhat  cloud/ 
tranacendentalist  snd  advocate  of  the  auperiority  of  women  to  men; 
the  always  lively  reviewa  of  Mr  Lowell,  with  numerous  papers  la 
the  North  Anurias*  and  Atlantic  Return,  —  may  be  referred  to.  To 
these  wa  should  add  the  diacriaiinatihg  "  Eesaya  on  recent  i.  :  ii 
Poets  "  contributed  to  Scribntr'i  Mmthly  by  E.  C.  Stedmin. 

3.  Polite  LitehaTUKE,  of  any  excellence,  in  the  lighter 
branchea  is,  in  the  West,  almost  wholly  a  growth  of  the 
present  century.  The  most  widely  and  justly  celebrated  of 
transatlantic  authors  in  this  field,  during  its  earlier  half, 
was  the  amiable  and  versatile  Washington  Irving.  Of  his 
numerous  writings,  we  have  referred  in  last  section  to 
those  which  are  directly  historical.  The  rest  fall  under 
two  heads,  according  as  they  are  concerned  mainly  with 
American  or  with  European  themes.  On  the  same  principle 
on  which  Agassiz,  and  Follen,  and  Paine,  even  Berkeley 
and  Pr»oatley,  have  been  claimed  by  the  United  States, 
Irving  is  associated  with  the  progress  of  English  litera- 
ture ;  for  in  virtue  of  his  Scotch  parentage,  and  in  the 
cource  of  four  distinct  and  extended  visits  to  Europe — 
1803-6,  1815-20,  1827-32,  and  1841-46— be  may  be 
said  to  have  become  half  an  Englishman.  His  style  is  in 
the  maiii  that  of  the  essayists  of  Queen  Anne,  modified  by 
the  humour  of  Charles  Lamb;  and  many  of  his  most  effective 
sketches  of  life,  manners,  and  society  relate  to  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  Such  are  his  Histories,  the  Tales  of  a  Travel- 
ler, Bracebridge  Hall,  Newstead  and  Abbotsford,  tho 
Alhambra,  and  half  of  the  Sketch  Book.  In  reference  to 
those  works — the  best  passages  of  which  are  classical — I 
French  critic  has  said  that  Irving  describes  all  countries 
but  his  own  in  the  style  of  Addison.  In  others,  however, 
and  these  the  earliest  and  latest  of  his  works,  ho  treats  of 
national  legend  and  scenery  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himself.  His  first  literary  efforts,  which  resulted  in  the 
series  of  papers  entitled  Salmagundi,  were  gently  satirical 
descriptions  of  the  features  of  society  m  American  cities. 
The  History  of  Nets  York,  by  "  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,"  in 
point  of  pure  originality  his  masterpiece,  is  one  of  tho 
richest  farragocs  of  fact,  fancy,  and  irony  that  have  ever 
issued  from  the  press.  In  later  life,  his  Tour  of  tht 
Prairies — The  Adventures  of  Bonneville,  and  Astoria,  are 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  western  discovery  and  adventure. 
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Id  this,  aa  in  other  points  of  view,  versatility  and  grace  an 
his  prevailing  characteristics.  He  belonged  historically 
to  both  worlds,  and  was  equally  at  home  in  each;  he 
reflected  tho  quiet  philosophy  of  the  TatUr  snd  Spectator, 
adding  to  it  the  pathos  which  dims  the  eye  of  the  reader 
over  his  "  Wife,"  and  "  Widow  and  Son,"  and  "  Broken 
Heart, "  and  "  Pride  of  the  Village."  He  started  the  vein 
of  burlesque  that  has  run  through  his  country's  literature, 
but  under  the  restraints  of  taste  and  temperance  that  have 
unfortunately  been  often  discarded.  The  even  grace  of  his 
manner  often  leads  hasty  critics  to  do  scant  justice  to  the 
range  of  his  sympathy.  His  manly  but  gentle  style  is  at 
home  in  Spanish  history,  English  essay,  and  American 
legend;  in  the  Alhambra  and  among  the  slopes  of 
"  Sleepy  Hollow,"  where,  as  in  the  famous  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  we  have  somo  of  the  earliest  models  of  amuse- 
ment with  grave  faces  and  the  melancholy  parties  of 
pleasure  that  are,  under  various  forms  of  buffoonery,  still 
typical  of  American  humour.  Associated  with  Irving  in  his 
Salmagundi,  the  name  of  J.  K.  Paulding  deserves  a  distinct 
place  for  the  humorous  vigour  of  his  character  sketches, 
and  his  vivid  pictures  of  early  colonial  life,  in  the  Dutch- 
man'* Fireside  and  Westward  Hoi  where  the  features  of 
the  contest  between  tho  new  settlers  and  the  aborigines  are 
brought  before  us  in  clear  relief.  His  apologue  of  "  Bull 
and  Jonathan,"  and  the  thirteen  good  farms  over  which 
they  squabbled — founded  on  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub — pre- 
sents us,  in  a  satire  which  lies  on  the  border  of  irony  and 
a  rougher  form  of  wit,  with  an  early  American  view  of  the 
relations  between  his  own  and  the  mother  country. 
Some  of  the  same  themes  have  been  handled  with  superior- 
richness  of  illustration  and  force  by  the  greatest,  with  one 
exception,  of  transatlantic  novelists — J.  Fenimoro  Cooper 
(1789-1851) — a  man  remarkable  no  less  for  the  somewhat 
defiant  independence  of  his  character,  which  led  him  to 
defend  his  countrymen  in  Europe,  where  he  travelled  from 
1827-33,  and  to  assail  their  foibles  in  America,  than  by 
tho  marked  originality  of  his  genius.  His  first  consider- 
able work,  The  Spy,  appeared  in  1821,  and  from  its  fresh 
treatment  of  a  patriotic  theme  obtained  a  European  reputa- 
tion. His  second,  The  Pioneer*  (1823),  with  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  scenery  of  the  author's  early  life,  introducing 
for  the  first  time  his  ever-recurring  hero  the  famous  Natty 
Bumpo,  or  Leather-Stocking,  established  his  place  as  a 
new  actor  on  a  crowded  stage.  Then  followed  The  Pilot, 
in  which  be  first  asserted  his  claim  to  an  empire  since 
indisputably  made  his  own  among  novelists — that  of  tho 
aea;  and 'somewhat  later  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  and 
The  Prairie,  in  which  ho  asserted  a  similar  sway  over  the 
"  gardens  of  the  desert "  and  the  hills  of  the  remoter  West 
While  abroad  he  wrote  his  Red  Rover  and  The  Bravo — a 
graphic  tale  of  Venice,  and  flung  on  the  aspersors  of 
his  country  the  American  in  Europe.  Shortly  after  his 
return  ho  issued  his  satirical  assault  on  newspaper  editors 
and  other  delinquents  —  his  Homeward  Sound,  which 
led  him  into  several  actions  for  libel,  in  which  ho  claims 
to  have  been  almost  invariably  successful — The  Pathfinder, 
and  The  Deerslayer  ( 1 840-4 1 ).  The  latter,  perhaps  the  best 
of  tho  Leather-Stocking  series,  completes  the  list  of  his 
groat  novels;  to  which  must  be  added  another  important 
work — The  History  of  the  American  Navy—  published  in 
1839.  There  is  a  certain  severity  about  Cooper's  genius, 
showing  itself  in  a  hardness  in  his  style,  which  restricts  the 
range  of  his  readers.  He  wastes  perhaps  too  many  words 
on  descriptions,  is  exhaustive  where  he  might  have  been 
suggestive,  and  his  plots  are  apt  to  be  deficient  in  interest 
— The  Red  Rover  conspicuously  excepted.  But,  deducting 
the  echoes  of  Scott,  to  which  we  have  referred,  he  is 
American  to  the  core  ;  he  needs  no  slang  or  affectation  to 
establish  his  originality,  but  moves  on  his  own  way  with 


something  like  disdain  of  comment  His  best  descriptions 
— as,  for  example,  tho  so  of  the  prairie  on  fire,  of  tho 
"Ariel"  among  the  shoals,  of  the  capture  of  the  whale 
and  the  panther  in  The  Pioneer*,  of  the  last  sea-fight  in 
The  Rover,  of  the  regatta  in  The  Bravo—  are  unsurpassed. 
His  ships  move  over  the  seas  like  things  of  life.  Hia 
hunters  traverse  the  prairies  with  a  sense  of  possession. 
His  best  characters  are  few ;  but  Natty  Bumpo,  Bob  Yarn, 
Nightingale,  Long  Tom  Coffin,  Hetty  Hunter,  and  Brand 
Merideth  are  undying  creations.  The  earliest  American 
romancer  of  note,  Charles  Brockden  Brown  (1771-1810), 
who  came  before  the  world  (1797)  in  Alcuin,  a  Dialogue 
on  the  Right*  of  Women  (first  of  a  mob  of  tracts  on  the 
same  theme),  set  the  example  on  his  side  of  tho  Atlantic  of 
that  love  of  the  anomalous,  fantastic,  and  horrible,  repre- 
sented on  our  own  by  Beckford,  Walpole,  and  Godwin, 
and  later  by  Mrs  Radcliffe  and  Mrs  Shelley.  His  main 
works  —  Wieland,  Ormond,  Arthur  Mervyn,  and  Edgar 
Huntly — are  unmistakably  the  productions  of  a  man  of 
genius.  None  are  wanting  in  passages  of  thrilling  interest, 
striking  situations,  and  subtlo  analysis  of  character.  But 
they  dwell  too  prevailingly  on  the  night-side  of  nature — 
on  such  themes  as  insanity  and  somnambulism,  and  all  the 
repulsive  anatomy  of  mental  disease.  Brown's  account  of 
the  yellow  fever  in  Arthur  Mervyn  may  be  compared  with 
the  corresponding  narratives  in  Thucydidea,  Lucretius,  and 
Defoe;  and  Wieland's  confession  of  tho  murder  of  his  wife 
(a  favourite  subject  of  Western  fiction)  is  hideously  vivid  ; 
but  tho  author's  plots  as  a  whole  are  wanting  in  method, 
his  bursts  of  passion  are  dulled  by  intervening  tcdiousneas, 
and  his  style  deformed  by  pedantic  circumlocutiona 
Brown  must  be  credited  with  considerable  originality  of  con- 
ception, and  blamed  for  introducing  a  morbid  vein  of 
thought  His  influence  is  apparent  in  two  novels  of 
Richard  Dana — to  whom  we  have  before  referred — Tom 
Thornton  and  Paul  Felton,  in  which  a  more  graceful  style 
is  employed  with  almost  equal  vigour  to  illustrate  similar 
monstrosities*  of  character  on  the  basis  of  incidents  almost 
equally  unnatural  Of  the  same  school  are  many  of  the 
sketches  of  Charles  F.  Hoffmann,  as  "Ben  Blower's  Story  " 
of  being  immured  in  a  steam-boiler,  and  the  "Flying 
Head ;"  but  alongside  of  these  are  others,  as  his  "  Winter 
in  the  West,"  "  Romance  of  the  Mohawks,"  and  "  Adiron- 
dacks,"  that  are  steeped  in  tho  fresh  atmosphere  of  tho 
green  fields  and  hills.  Hoffmann  is  also  the  author  of 
three  deservedly  popular  songs,  "  Myrtle  and  Steel," 
"Sparkling  and  Bright,"  and  "Rosalie  Clare."  The 
influence  of  those  writers,  along  with  that  of  a  profounder 
analyst,  the  French  Balsac,  is  apparent  in  the  works  of 
the  most  morbid  genius  the  modern  world  of  letters  has 
known.  In  the  regions  of  the  strangely  terrible,  remotely 
phantastic,  and  ghastly,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  reigns  supreme. 
For  clearness  of  style,  aptness  of  illustration,  and  subtilty 
of  thought  be  distances  in  this  field  all  his  predecessors 
except  Balrac,  who  in  the  mental  dissecting  room  is  his 
only  master.  But  while  tho  Frenchman  deals  with 
anomalous  realities,  tho  power  of  tho  American  consists  in  - 
making  unrealities  appear  natural  One  of  his  groat 
charms  is  his  perpetual  interest  Confining  bis  imagina- 
tion within  limited  bounds  of  space,  he  is  never  dull,  save 
in  his  acridly  jealous  criticisms  and  miserable  attempts  at 
humour.  Criticism  would  hardly  strike  a  lino  from  the 
longest  and  perhaps  the  most  thrilling  of  his  narratives, 
that  of  "Arthur  Gordon  Pym."  In  fictitious  verisimilitude 
it  u  only  equalled  by  Do  Quincey's  "  Flight  of  the  Kalmuck 
Tartars."  With  the  "Adventure  of  Hans  Pfaall"  in  his 
balloon,  and  the  "  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,"  it  is  the 
obvious  source  of  the  ingenious  pseudo-scientific  romances 
of  Jules  Verne,  which  have  lately  attained  so  wido  a 
popularity.    Poe's  most  hideous  talcs,  as  "  Thou  art  the 
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Man,*  "The  Black  Cat,"  "The  Prematura  Burial,"  "The 
Pit  and  the  Pendulum,"  "  The  Caak  of  Amontillado,"  "  The 
Tell-Tale  Heart,"  are  redeemed  by  their  literary  merita  and 
their  reference,  under  the  form  of  grotesque  circumataneea, 
to  dominant  fears  and  passions  of  mankind.  In  the  "  Fail 
of  the  House  of  Usher,"  "The  Domain  of  Arnheim," 
"William  Wilson,"  and  "Ligeia,"  a  more  purely  poetic 
or  deeply  psychological  element  is  added  to  the  horror.  In 
the  "  Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue,"  "  The  Mystery  of  Marie 
Rogot,"  "The  Purloined  Letter,"  and  "The  Gold  Bug," 
he  u  on  the  border-land  between  romance  and  reality,  and 
teems  to  proTe  himself  in  potentiality  the  prince  of  all 
detectives.  We  shall  have  to  refer  to  him  again  as  a  poet 
The  supcr-subtilty  of  Balzac  and  Poe  appears  with  higher 
qualities  in  the  works  of  the  greatest  of  New  England 
romancers,  on  the  whole  the  most  artistic  of  American  prose 
writers,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Of  his  style  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly ;  for  without  any  of  the  defects  often 
found  in  the  writings  of  his  countrymen,  it  has  a  healthy 
flavour  of  nationality.  It  is  accurate  and  strong,  terse  and 
yet  full,  rich  and  yet  simple,  harmonious,  varied,  and 
suggestive.  These  excellencies  of  form  give  a  fascination 
to  his  most  ordinary  themes  aa  to  his  descriptions  of  scenery 
vnd  works  of  art  The  only  modern  pictures  of  Italy 
comparable  to  those  of  Rome  and  her  sculptures  in 
Transformation  are  Raskin's  Venice  and  the  finest  stanzas 
in  the  fourth  canto  of  Child*  Harold.  But  Hawthorne's 
scenery  can  seldom  be  disentangled  from  the  mood  of  mind 
in  which  he  views  it,  and  which  constantly  associates  it 
with  some  remoter  purpose  or  underlying  allegory.  Amid 
the  din  of  voices  in  the  Custom-house  or  half-buried  in 
the  mosses  of  his  Manse,  walking  along  the  Appian  Way  or 
gliding  down  the  Assabeth,  he  dwells  among  strange 
visions.  Tho  sea-shore  tells  him  secrete  of  the  past,  and 
the  prattling  village  is  full  of  a  present  sympathy.  But 
the  features  of  nature,  and  life,  and  character  which  he 
loves  to  draw  are  peculiar.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
sombre  and  mysterious ;  not  with  the  sort  of  r-ystery  that 
attends  unprecedented  events  and  unnatural  marvels,  but 
with  tbo  mystery  which  he  finds  underneath  the  current  of 
common  Uvea.  One  of  his  prevailing  thoughts  is,  things 
oro  not  what  they  seem — he  is  so  fond  of  peering  beneath 
tho  surface  of  existence,  that  in  his  pages  it  almost  loses 
its  ordinary  reality  ;  he  tries  so  constantly  to  look  through 
life  that  he  scarcely  takes  timo  to  look  at  it  The 
highest  art  of  all  is  that  which  comprehends  both  aspects, 
and,  seeing  tho  faco  of  nature  as  it  is,  also  penetrates  to  its 
hidden  meanings.  Hawthorne,  on  the  other  hand,  weaves 
his  fictions,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  himself,  in  "the 
moonlight  of  romance  and  while  he  admits  that  materials 
for  a  better  book  than  he  has  written  "  lie  scattered  on  the 
page  of  life  open  before  him,  he  has  seldom  stooped  to 
gather  them." 

"  Moonlight,"  he  repeats  in  hit  preface  to  the  ScarUt  L  tiler, 
"moonlight  In  •  familiar  room,  falling  so  white  apon  the  carpet 
and  showing  ell  its  figures  eo  distinctly,  miking  every  object  eo 
distinctly  visible,  yet  eo  unlike  a  morning  or  noontide  visibility,  Is 
a  medium  the  most  suitable  for  •  romance  writer  to  get  acquainted 
with  his  illusive  guests.  The  room  becomes  a  neutral  territory, 
somewhere  between  the  real  world  and  fairyland,  where  the  actual 
and  imaginary  may  meet,  and  each  imbue  itself  with  the  nature  of 
the  other. " 

Hawthorne  has  sometimes  abandoned  this  neutral  terri- 
tory, and  given  us  a  few  short  sketches  which  show  that 
he  is  eminently  capable,  when  he  chooses,  of  illustrating 
and  characterising  common  things  ;  such,  among  his  minor 
tales,  are  "Tho  Old  Apple  Dealer,"  "  Little  Annie's 
It  amble,"  "  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump,"  "  Sights  from  a 
Steeple,"  "  The  Village  'Uncle,"  that  well-named  "  Buds 
and  Bird  Voices,"  and  "  The  Seven  Vagabonds,"  the  most 
humorous  and  genial  of  his  lighter  pieces.    His  prevailing  | 


themes  are  drawn  on  a  border-land  or  twilight  betweea 
two  worlds,  half  real  and  half  ideal ;  fairy  tales,  in  which 
human  beings  are  the  fairies,  and  are  made  to  point  morals 
of  their  own  histories.  He  haunts  us,  aa  he  himself  was 
haunted,  by  problems.  Of  the  five  volumes  of  his  minor 
sketches,  three  at  least  aro  filled  with  allegories — riddles, 
some  of  them  hard  to  read,  and  open  to  doubtful  because 
double  interpretations.  "  The  Great  Stone  Face "  is  a 
noble  piece  of  writing,  apart  from  the  lesson  it  is  intended 
to  convey.  "  Dro who's  Wooden  Image  *  and  ■  The  Artist 
of  the  Beautiful  "  are  in  themselves  "  beautiful  exceedingly. * 
The  exquisite  pathos  of  "Lily's  Quest*  and  "Edward 
Fane's  Rosebud  *  lies  on  the  turf  ace.  "  Lady  Eleanor's 
Mantle  "  telbi  its  own  story  in  a  parable  of  the  Nemesis  of 
pride  ;  but  in  "  Roger  Malvin's  Burial,"  ■  The  Wedding 
Knell,"  "Young  Goodman  Brown,"  and  others,  the  meaning 
is  either  more  intricate  or  more  remote.  Hawthorne's 
longer  works  are  all  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  Their 
incidents  are  comparatively  few,  and  might  have  easily 
been  condensed  into  one  of  his  shorter  tales ;  which  in 
their  turn  might  easily  have  been  expanded  into  elaborate 
romances; — what  a  consummate  story,  for  instance,  might 
have  been  reared  on  the  basis  of  "  Rappacini's  Daughter  I* 
His  forte  bee  in  the  analysis  of  character  and  situations, 
rather  than  the  dramatic  arrangement  of  events.  "To 
live  in  other  lives,  and  to  endeavour  to  learn  the  secret 
which  was  hidden  even  from  themselves,"  is  the  purpose 
set  before  himself  by  a  character  which  in  ono  of  those 
romances  nearly  represents  the  author.  Everywhere  he 
seems  to  be  carrying  out  this  purpose,  operating  upon 
some  thiee  or  four  characters,  and  removing  them — as  he 
tells  us  in  the  introduction  to  Blithedalt — a  little  from  the 
highway  of  ordinary  travel  to  a  theatre  when  these 
creatures  of  his  brain  may  play  their  phantaamagorical 
antics  without  exposing  them  to  too  dose  a  comparison 
with  the  actual  events  of  real  lives.  A  small  group  of 
figures  is  thus  mode  to  work  out  some  problem  of  life,  or 
at  least  to  throw  by  their  ideal  actions  a  light  on  soma 
puzzle  in  the  author's  mind  The  great  question  over 
which,  in  one  form  or  other,  ho  perpetually  broods,  is  the 
nature  of  evil — the  effect  of  sin  and  error  on  the  soul — 
and  their  relation  to  virtue  and  human  progress.  In  the 
Blithedale  Romance,  for  instance,  his  theme  is  that  the 
exaggeration  of  good  may  turn  to  evil  This  almost  pain- 
fully minute  anatomy  of  four  lives,  relieved  by  passages  of 
delicate  description  and  a  few  scenes  of  thrilling  power,  is 
designed  to  show  the  blighting  effects  of  a  one-sided  idea, 
even  though  it  assumes  the  guise  of  a  benevolent  impulse, 
when  it  overrides  private  and  personal  claims.  In  Trans- 
formation, or  tk*  Humane*  of  Mont*  Beni,  a  conception  in 
some  respects  the  converse  of  this,  is  wrought  out  of  richer 
materials  ;  and  we  are  taught  to  appreciate  the  possibilities 
of  good  that  there  may  be  in  evil,  by  the  effect  which  an 
impulsive  crime  has  in  inspiring  a  simple  instinctive  nature 
with  a  stronger  life.  The  ScarUt  Letter,  which  is  at  once 
the  most  solid  and  the  subtlest  of  the  anthers  works, 
illustrates  the  fatal  influence  which  a  single  sin  exerts  on 
all  tbo  persons  whom  it  involves  ;  bnt  unlike  the  Blitkedalt 
Romance,  which  is  a  dismal  tragedy,  it  ends  with  a  magnifi- 
cent triumph  of  expiation.  The  Scarlet  Letter  appears  to 
ns  to  be  the  best  analytical  novel  of  this  century,  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  in  artistic  finish  and  pyschological 
penetration  being  Ooethe's  Elective  AJF.t.itie*.  The  Hemm 
of  the  Seven  Goblet  has  more  variety,  and  mixes  humour 
with  its  pathos  ;  but  tho  web  of  this  last  romsnce,  which 
has  for  its  moral  tho  malign  influence*  which  may  be 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  is  woven  of 
thinner  threads.  Hawthorne's  Protean  genius  is  a  power 
in  American  thought  His  influence  as  a  teacher  and  aa 
artiat  ia  still  crescent  among  the  contcmporariea  frun 
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he  has  lately  passed.  His  symbolic  yet  real  cha- 
racters— Hester  and  Pearl  by  the  forest  brook;  Dimmesdale 
by  the  scaffold,  with  the  red  morning  upon  his  brow ;  the 
dead  Judge  sitting  with  his  watch;  the  Cleopatra  of  Brook 
Farm  plunging  in  the  pool;  Miriam  and  Hilda,  and 
Donatello  the  Faun — are  stamped  in  letters  of  one  gold  on 
the  pages  of  his  country's  literature,  and  the  music  of  his 
quiet  sentences  yet  lingers  on  the  ear  of  strangers  as  of 
friends.  But  his  name  remains  as  a  warning  as  well  as  an 
uple.  In  one  sense  he  was  a  patriot,  glorying  in  the 
deeds  of  his  country's  past  Of  this  feeling  the 
"  Gray  Champion  "  and  "  Howe's  Masquerade  ■  give  suffi- 
cient evidence.  At  the  close  of  the  last  he  writes,  as  we 
may  fancy  with  a  grim  Puritan  smile :  "  On  the  anniver- 
sary -night  of  Britain's  discomfiture  the  ghosts  of  the 
ancient  governors  of  Massachusetts  still  glide  through  the 
portals  of  the  Province  House."  But  as  a  politician  he 
wrecked  himself  with  the  democratic  party.  He  looked 
upon  slavery  as  "  one  of  those  evils  which  Providence  does 
not  leave  to  be  remedied  by  human  contrivances."  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  abolitionists,  and  at  least  a  half 
sympathy  with  the  planters,  "  As  regards  human  progress," 
he  wrote,  "  let  them  believe  it  who  can  ; "  and  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  last  completed  work,  as  his  excuse  for  laying 
the  scene  in  Italy, — "  There  is  in  our  country  no  shadow, 
no  ambiguity,  no  mystery,  no  picturesque  and  gloomy 
wrong."  "  Romance  and  poetry,  ivy,  lichens,  and  wall- 
flowers, need  ruin  to  make  them  grow."  Hawthorne  lived 
to  see  the  beginning  of  what  he  could  only  regard  as  ruin  : 
he  did  not  live  to  see  his  country  rising  stronger  after 
a  great  struggle  with  a  gloomy  wrong. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  accomplished  physician  of 
Harvard,  better  known  as  a  humourist  and  author  of 
occasional  verses,  has  contributed  to  psychological  romance 
two  remarkable  volumes  :  Eltit  Tenner  and  the  Guardian 
AngeL  The  former,  and  more  striking  of  the  two,  is  a 
weird  tale  of  destiny,  dwelling  upon  the  idea  of  transmitted 
qualities  in  a  manner  which  suggests  comparison  with  The 
II otue  of  the  Seven  Gables  ;  but  Holmes's  story  has  a  more 
Incredible  plot,  the  chief  character  being  a  sort  of  sprite, 
having  mysterious  relations  to  the  animal  world,  a  snake- 
charmer,  herself  half  a  snake  (as  Donatello  in  Trantforma- 
tion  is  half  a  faun),  like  the  Lamia  of  tradition  and  Keata, 
but  endowed  with  the  graces  of  Undine.  The  vigorous 
sketch  of  the  hero  Langdon,  with  which  the  book  opens,  is 
impaired  by  the  somewhat  obtrusive  manner  in  which  he 
is  vaunted  as  a  type  of  the  blue-blooded  or  Brahmin  caste 
of  New  England.  The  same  pathological  treatment  of 
human  nature  pervades  The  Guardian  Angel,  which  turns 
partly  on  mysterious  physical  and  psychical  affinities.  The 
Margaret  of  Sylvester  Judd,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of 
Maine,  belongs,  by  virtue  of  some  of  the  problems  with 
which  it  deals,  to  the  category  of  metaphysical  novels. 
This  work  of  decided  genius,  to  which  a  just  tribute  is 
paid  by  Mr  Lowell  in  his  Fablt  for  Critic*,  has  hardly 
attained  the  popularity  it  merits,  owing  to  the  slender  cha- 
racter of  the  plot,  and  the  frequency  of  the  dissertations 
by  which  the  author  endeavours  to  impress  his  own  views 
of  society,  art,  and  religion.  But  it  is  a  powerful  picture 
of  the  more  ideal  sides  of  New  England  life ,  the  character 
of  Margaret  and  Chilion  are  permanent  types,  and  the 
whole  book  is  extremely  fresh  and  original  The  moat 
genuine  successor  of  Hawthorne  is  Theodore  Winthrop, 
who  left  a  counting-house  in  New  York  for  an  adventurous 
life,  and  fell  at  Great  Bethel  in  1861  in  his  thirty-third 
His  best  novel,  Cecil  Dreeme,  teems  with  life-like 
terisation,  br.thed  in  a  poetic  element  of  mystery  ; 
John  Brent,  the  next  in  merit,  is  a  graphic  sketch  of 
intic  incidents  ia  the  Far  West,  drawn  from  his  own 


Of  tales  evincing  talent  titers  Is  s  plethora ;  they  lie  on  tit* 
shelves  of  the  libraries  "thick  aa  the  leaves  on  Vallombroea." 
Among  those  worthy  of  note  are  the  pictures  of  Southern  society 
by  W.  O.  Simms,  whose  fertile  brain  ia  said  to  have  produced  fifty 
volumes  is  twenty  years  ;  The  Bte  Hunter,  and  other  narratives  of 
the  south-weal,  by  T.  B.  Thorp*  of  Baton  Bouge  ;  John  Keel's 
Rathel  Dyer  and  Ruth  Elder the  classical  romances  of  Ware, 
Zenobia  aad  Probue  and  Julian;  Mrs  E.  O.  Smith's  Indian, 
Retninieeeneee  ;  The  Linvoodt,  Hope  Leslie,  sod  other  philan- 
thropise tales  of  Kew  England,  by  Miss  Sedgwick  ;  Mrs  Lydia 
Child's  Hobomok,  and  ber  PhiletKta,  s  romance  of  Pericles  and 
Aspasia,  somewhat  too  sentimental  in  its  style,  and  not  free  from 
anachronisms  ;  with  the  anti-slavery  picture*  represented  by  Mrs 
Stowe's  Uncle  Tom,  a  book  which,  inspired  by  ordinary  talent  and 
written  in  an  earnest  spirit,  owed  it*  success  to  the  air  ot  simple 
narration  which  pervades  it,  and  its  having  the  aggressive  strength 
of  a  political  pamphlet  appearing  at  the  right  time  in  harmony  with 
the  paaaion  on  on*  side  of  an  impending  struggle.  Th*  light  but 
graceful  and  often  incisive  sketches  of  N.  P.  Willis  take  a  some- 
what higher  rank.  A  rapid  writer,  but  at  hi*  best  a  brilliant 
colouriat,  hia  fertile  fancy  haa  been  employed  in  almost  all  th* 
countries  of  Europe,  and  in  hia  own,  in  prose  and  verso,  with 


.  Hia  Pencilling!  by  the  Way  and  People  I 
the  moat  agreeable  of  books  for  a  leisure  hour ; 


than  average  su 
have  Met  are 

his  description*  are  slwsy*  interesting  as  well  aa 
characters,  grave  and  gay,  are  generally  life-like.  Hi* 
ths  Indian  girl,  Kuan,  in  the  Inkling*  of  Adetnture,  is 
and  vivacious  enough  to  be  worthy  of  a  higher  artist. 


; 

LiS 


Books  of  Travel,  among  which  those  of  Mr  Willis  hold  a 
respectable  place,  superabound  in  the  literature  of  the  West 
Nine-tenths  of  the  literary  men  of  America  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  nine-tenths  of  those  who  have  done  so  have 
published  their  impressions  of  the  Old  World,  with  every 
variety  of  good  and  bad  taste,  from  the  Old  Home  to  the 
Innocent*  Abroad.  After  that  of  his  birth,  an  American 
author's  travels  are  the  first  essential  of  his  being.  We 
may  next  predict  his  praise  of  Italy,  his  half  satirical  half 
curious  view  of  England,  and  his  wonder  at  the  Pyramids. 
Of  the  multifarious  descriptions  of  Europe  to  which  this 
habit  has  given  birth,  the  worthiest  of  note  are  those  of 
Hawthorne  and  Emerson,  of  Story  and  Cheever,  and 
Curtis's  Nil*  Notee.  In  the  "  Lotus  Eating  "  of  the  last 
named  wo  have  pleasing  reminiscences  of  the  watering- 
places  of  his  own  country.  But  the  most  interesting 
records  of  western  scenery  are  those  of  Fremont ;  Win- 
throp's  Canoe  and  Saddle,  and  Life  in  the  Open  Air;  and 
the  numerous  remarkable  "  Excursions "  of  Emerson's 
leading  pupil,  II,  D.  Thoreau — his  "  Maine  Woods,"  "Cape 
Cod,"  and  "  Merrimack ; "  with  the  vacation  voyage  to 
Cuba  of  the  younger  Dana 

4.  A  leading  feature  of  transatlantic  ll.cniture  is  its 
Humour.  Humour  is  a  word  of  many  meanings:  it 
begins  on  the  low  level  of  any  laughter-provoking  absurdity, 
and  rises,  as  in  the  speeches  of  Lear's  Fool,  to  a  tragic 
height.  In  the  Greek  classics  it  shows  itself  in  the 
Rabelaisian  exuberance  of  Aristophanes  or  in  the  Socratio 
irony :  in  the  English  we  have  au  even  more  subtle  appre- 
ciation of  the  curiosities  of  character,  and  a  deeper  tense 
of  the  contradiction  or  conflict  between  the  higher  and 
lower  phases  of  human  nature.  In  Sterne  and  Fielding, 
as  in  Ben  Jonson,  we  havo  every  man  in  his  humour.  As 
developed  in  America,  this  quality  of  the  mind  seldom 
penetrates  to  the  undcr-currents  of  life ;  its  insight  is  clear 
but  not  profound ;  it  relies  mainly  on  exaggeration,  and  a 
blending  of  jest  and  earnest  which  haa  the  effect  of  singing 
comic  words  to  a  sad  tune,  or  telling  a  preposterous  story 
with  a  grave  face.  Mr  Lowell  makes  us  laugh  by  his 
description  of  a  negro  "  so  black  that  charcoal  made  a  chalk 
mark  upon  him,"  and  of  a  wooden  shingle  "  painted  so  like 
marble  that  it  sank  in  the  water."  Mr  Browne  (Artemus 
Ward)  excited  the  same  sort  of  laughter  by  his  remark  in 
pointing  to  a  hill  daubed  on  his  canvas,  "  the  highest  part 
of  this  mountain  is  the  top."  In  both  cases  there  is  a 
surprise,  excited  in  the  one  by  a  falsehood  plausibly 
tending  to  be  the  truth,  in  the  other  by  a  truism  asse 
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itself  m  a  novelty.     Similarly,  when  the  Utter  writer, 
among  his  anecdotes  of  the  conacripUon,  tells  as  that  "  one 
Young  man  who  waa  drawn  claimed  to  be  exempt  beoaoae 
ho  waa  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother — who  supported 
him,"  the  amusement  ia  all  in  the  unexpected  turn  of  the 
last  throe  words.    In  contradistinction  to  this,  the  humour 
of  Don  Quixote,  of  Falsuff,  of  Uncle  Toby,  of  Major  Bath, 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Sir  Soger  de  Coverley,  of 
Major  Pendennia  and  Bishop  Blougram,  consists  in  its 
truth    What  these  people  do  or  aay  never  surprises  us. 
It  ia  absurd  as  a  great  part  of  human  life  is  absurd,  and, 
laughing  at  them,  we  feel  we  are  laughing  at  something  in 
ourselves.    The  best  recent  instances  of  this  higher  kind 
of  humour  which  American  literature  affords  are  to  be 
found  in  Washington  Irving,  in  Mr  Lowell's  Biglots 
Paper t  (to  which,  as  a  considerable  national  poem,  we 
shall  have  to  revert),  in  passages  of  Mr  Longfellow'a 
Kavanagh,  in  Mr  Hawthorne's  Seven  Gabies  and  Seven 
Vagabond*,  and  in  the  prose  and  verse  of  Dr  Holmes.  In 
bis  three  pleasant  volumes,  Tht  Autocrat,  Tht  Professor, 
and  Tht  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  there  is  much  that 
might  have  been  omitted,  more  that  ahould  have  been 
compressed.     They  contain  too  many  jokes,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  and  are  tainted  here  and  there  with  what 
we  must  be  excused  for  regarding  aa  New  England  slang. 
But  they  are  pervaded  by  a  genial  glow  of  kindly  sym- 
pathy, and  they  exhibit,  with  a  quaint  mannerism — not 
without  its  attractions — personages,  and  situations,  and 
sentiments  which  we  recognise  as  at  once  odd  and  real  Dr 
Holmes's  works  have  frequent  reflections  of  Montaigne  and 
Burton,  and  the  Nodes  Ambrosianat ;  he  mixes  pathos  and 
whimsicality  after  the  manner  of  Lamb  and  Sterna  His 
humorous  verses,  the  best  known  of  which,  "  Daily  Trials," 
"  Evening,  by  a  Tailor,*  and  the  "  Music-grinders,"  inevi- 
tably recall  the  drolleries  of  Hood.     His  genius  has, 
nevertheless,  an  original  vein,  less  mellow,  but  at  iU  best 
aa  genuine  as  that  of  his  older  masters.    8evcral  of  the 
miscellaneous  papers,  essays,  and  periodicals  belonging  to 
the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  aa  Salmagundi,  The 
Talisman  of  Bryant  and  Verplanck,  The  Olipodiana  of 
W.  O.  Clarke,  and  the  Sparrou  Grass  Papers,  an  fre- 
quently enlivened  by  sparkles  of  wit  and  evidencea  of 
keen  discrimination.    In  others  we  trace  the  germs  of  a 
vicious  style  which  threatens  to  degrade  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  the  States.    The  Charcoal  Sketches  of  Joseph  Neal 
— which  might  be  entitled  ComicalitieB  of  the  Mississippi 
— are  among  the  earliest  examples  of  the  habit  of  playing 
with  slang  terms  characteristic  of  his  successors.  An 
anthor  who  relies  for  effect  on  giving  his  imaginary 
personages  such  nicknames  as  "  Dawson  Dawdle,"  "  Peter 
Ploddy,"  "  Tipploton  Tippa,"  and  -  Shiverton  Shanks,"  ia 
more  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  wit  in  others  than  the  source 
of  humour  himself.    During  the  last  generation  in  America 
the  anxiety  to  be  national  has  led  many  of  her  minor 
authors  to  make  themselves  ridiculona    To  avoid  walking 
like  Englishmen,  they  have  gone  on  all-fours  ;  to  escape  the 
imputation  of  Anglo-Saxon  features,  they  have  painted 
their  faces  with  ochre   and  put  ear-rings  through  their 
nostrils;  forsaking  the  speech  of  Addison  and  Steele,  they 
have  expressed  themselves  in  an   unseemly  jargon  of 
strange  tongues.    Of  this  mocking-bird  humour  the  most 
legitimate  form  ia  that  of  the  Biglots  Papers,  where  the 
New  England  dialect  is  employed  with  effect  to  give  voice 
to  the  sentiments  of  that  district  of  the  country  during  the 
national  struggle,  on  one  aide  of  which  it  took  the  lead. 
A  similar  justification  may  be  put  forward  in  behalf  of  the 
Californian  peculiarities,  which  are  perhaps  not  too  promi- 
nent in  the  often  really  humorous  pioces  of  Bret  Harte. 
The  mixture  of  two  dialects  in  the  Breitmann  Ballads  is  a 
bolder  licence,  though  for  the  best  of  these  Mr  Leland 


may  plead  the  wide-spread  use  of  the  nongrel  speech,  tai 
the  original  success  of  a  drollery  which  has  only  become 
tiresome  from  his  not  knowing  when  his  readers  have  hsd 
more  than  enough  of  it     The  parodies  of  Mr  Brown* 
(Artemua  Ward)  are  open  to  the  same  criticism.  Tte 
writer  waa  a  man  of  wit  and  talent,  and  therefore  hia 
writings  are  amusing.    They  are  good  specimens  of  tht 
worst  style  of  satire :  for  the  wit  that  relies  on  bad  spelling 
ia  almost  as  false  aa  that  which  consists  is  bad  langute*. 
In  vindication  of  the  "  Showman,"  it  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  his  sarcasm  is  generally  directed  against 
mean  or  ridiculous  things.    But  his  example  has  pared, 
for  those  who  have  caught  the  trick  of  his  phrase  sad 
who  are  unrestrained  by  his  good  feeling  and  good  sens;, 
an  easy  descent  to  the  lowest  form  of  light  literature — 
that  which  panders  to  the  vice  of  moral  scepticism  and 
thrives  on  the  buffoonery  of  making  great  and  noble 
things  appear  mean  or  ridiculous.    The  names  of  these 
who  habitually  feed  on  mental  garbage  ahould  be  left  to 
sink  into  the  oblivion  from  which  they  have  unfortu- 
nately emerged.    It  is  painful  but  necessary  to  observe 
that  some  of  the  more  considerable  writers  and  thinkers  uf 
the  New  World  are  apt  to  condeacend  on  occasion  to  this 
burlesque  way  of  writing.     American   light  literature 
bristles  in  puns  which  are  at  best  the  "  a-b  aba"  of 
wit    Of  these,  Mr  Lowell  (a  severe  critic  of  everything 
English)  has  made  the  worst-"  Milton  is  the  only  nun 
who  has  got  much  poetry  out  of  a  cataract — and  that  wis 
a  cataract  in  his  eye.  *     Mr  Leland,  the  next  worst,  in  ha 
book  of  travels — "  If  a  thing  of  beauty  be  s  Jaw  for  ever, 
as  the  American  said  of  his  handsome,  scolding  wife,  tsea 
the  donkey  boys  of  Cairo  are  the  most  jaw-oos  and 
beautiful  creatures  ;  for  the  sound  of  their  voices  drieih 
not  up."     Eccentricities  of  this  sort,  with  the  graver 
irreverences  which   intrude  themselves  even   into  the 
pulpits  of  the  West,  should  be  universally  discredited  ts 
blasphemies  against  the  first  principles  of  taste.  They 
are  as  "  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  "  as  the  contortions  of 
a  wearied  clown.    True  humour — aa  ever  in  our  classia 
— must  go  hand-in-hand  with  seriousness;  it  must  never 
forget  that  behind  the  comio  there  ia  a  tragic  element  a 
human  life.    The  mere  "  furse  "  ia  contemptible,  becso* 
it  is  aa  unnatural  aa  the  expression  of  a  countenance  dis- 
torted by  a  continual  grin.     In  forgetfulneas  of  this  lies 
the  greatest  danger  of  the  recent  literature  of  America, 
and  we  can  only  trust  to  the  higher  intellectual  instinct! 
and  tendencies  of  the  age  to  detect  and  resist  it 

5.  Nrw  Kn<;i. an r>  Transcendentalism. — Religion, the 
first  motive  power  of  thought  in '  America,  has  cou tinned 
to  flow,  both  in  ita  old  channel— that  of  the  orthodox 
Puritanism  which  came  down  from  Eliot  and  Edward* 
through  Dwight  to  Hodge  and  the  Princeton  Essays — and 
in  another,  that  of  the  new  forma  of  faith  advocated  by 
W.  E.  Channing,  and  with  gravely  heterodox  modincs- 
tions  by  Theodore  Parker.  Criticism  of  Channuufi 
theological  position  is  apart  from  our  purpoee  here.  Hs 
claims  notice  in  a  review  of  literature  by  the  vigour  of 
his  conceptions  and  his  graceful  and  correct  expression  of 
them.  His  earliest  considerable  essay,  the  Moral  Argu- 
ment against  Calvinism,  one  of  the  best  known  of  his 
numerous  controversial  works,  indicates  by  its  title  his 
prevailing  attitude.  He  rebed  through  life  on  a  prion 
moral  arguments,  and  employed  them  as  his  engines  of 
attack  Bjainst  all  persona,  institutions,  or  practices  that 
offended  his  rigid  sense  of  justice  or  his  enthusiastic 
benevolence — eg..  Napoleon  L,  War,  and  Slavery.  A 
generous  indignation  against  wreng,  and  keen  practical 
cense  of  the  duties  of  Life,  are  more  conspicuous  in  his 
writings  than  speculative  power ;  but  his  insight  into  the 
political  position  of  parties  and  the  probability  of  future 
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conflicts  b  remarkable.  Though  at  variant*  with  the 
older  creeds  of  Christendom,  Cbsnnings  writings  are 
everywhere  marked  by  a  reverential  spirit,  and  not  nn- 
frequently  by  a  touch  of  asceticism  inherited  from  the 
Puritan  days,  whoso  abstract  doctrines  alone  he  proposed 
to  modify.  On  the  other  hand,  ho  admired  the  higher 
forms  of  Art,  and  in  his  eloquent  essays  on  Self-culture 
anticipated  much  that  has  been  said  more  recently  by 
Emerson.  He  loved  beauty  as  well  as  virtue  for  itself, 
and  hia  style,  except  on  rare  occasions,  is  free  from  the 
defects  of  taste  so  frequent  in  the  writings  of  his  con- 
temporaries. His  reviews  of  Milton  and  Fenelon  abound 
in  passages — as  the  picture  of  religious  pcaco  in  the  latter 
— which  exhibit  the  delicacy  and  the  breadth  of  his 
sympathies.  Theodore  Parker — unlike  Channing — assails 
the  wholo  basis  of  the  old  theology,  and  frequently  errs 
from  arrogance  and  impetuosity.  He  had,  perhaps,  a 
more  powerful  but  a  less  highly  cultivated  mind  He 
was  a  pupil  of  tho  transcendental  movement  of  New 
England,  to  which,  because  of  its  influence  on  literature 
and  its  association  with  the  most  original  thinker  of  the 
New  World,  we  must  accord  some  space. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century  tho  mental  philosophy 
of  the  West,  beyond  that  which  was  a  handmaid  to  tho 
Calvin i stic  theolosry,  was  limited  to  commentaries  on  Locke 
and  Brown  and  the  eclecticism  of  Cousin,  when  the  repub- 
lication of  Sartor  Re*nrtu$,  and  the  works  of  the  German 
idealists  which  it  introduced,  gave  life  and  voice  to  a  new 
intellectual  world  Ideas  which  filter  slowly  into  English 
soil  and  .abide  there  for  a  generation,  flash  like  comets 
through  the  electric  atmosphere  of  America.  Coleridge  and 
Carlyle  were  hailed  as  prophets  in  Boston  while  their  own 
countrymen  were  still  examining  their  credentials  The  rate 
of  this  transformation  was  surpassed  by  its  thoroughness. 
The  converts  put  their  teachers  to  the  blush  ;  and  in  recoil 
from  solid  Scotch  psychology  and  practical  materialism, 
rushed  to  the  outer  verges  of  idealism,  mysticism,  and  pan- 
theism. Their  quarterly  magazine,  the  Dial,  during  the 
s]«ce  of  four  years  represented  their  views  throughout  four 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  merit.  The  Dial  is  a  pantheon 
from  which  only  Calvinists  and  Utilitarians  are  excluded, 
where  the  worshippers,  Parker,  Fuller,  Alcott,  and  a 
host,  meet  and  sing  hymns  to  Confucius,  Zoroaster, 
Socrates,  Goethe,  Tieck,  and  Richter,  set  to  German 
music;  and  pass  from  antiquated  laudations  of  Homer 
and  Shakespeare  to  friendly  recognitions  of  new  heresies ; 
from  thoughts  on  labour  to  puffs  of  poetasters;  from 
Hindoo  mythology  and  Chinese  ethics  to  19th  century 
truisms  about  progress  snd  union,  prudence  and  humanity; 
from  soaring  among  the  heights  of  a  modern  religion  of 
beauty  to  raking  among  the  tangled  roots  and  dead  leaves 
of  a  second-hand  Orientalism.  But  those  vapours  of  ideal- 
ism might  have  roon  faded  into  the  light  of  common  day, 
had  not  all  their  best  aspirations  been  concentrated  and 
vitalised  by  Mr  R  W.  Emerson.  His  first  oration,  delivered 
at  Cambridge  thirty-five  years  ago— the  refrain  of  which  is 
the  independence  of  American  literature — is  referred  to  by 
recent  critics  as  a  landmark  in  the  annals  of  their  country. 
In  this  discourse — as  in  the  six  volumes  through  which  the 
author  enforces  the  same  conceptions — there  is  scarce  any- 
thing of  which,  taken  separately,  we  need  fail  to  trace  the 
pedigree.  Fichte  had  many  years  before  spoken  in  the 
same  strain  of  the  vocation  and  nature  of  the  scholar;  the 
view  of  science  comes  from  Sweden borg  and  Schelling;  and 
the  dignity  of  labour  from  Carlyle.  The  originality,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  author's  whole  system  of  thought,  is  in  the 
combination — which,  it  may  be,  is  the  only  kind  of  origin- 
ality now  possible.  His  position,  as  far  as  it  is  tenable, 
fllnstratcs  the  fact  that  the  divisions  of  philosophy  are  being 
continually  altered  an  oM  systems  f*-»  Unities  with  new 


beliefs  and  historical  conditions.  Mysticism  in  the  Row 
World  has  been  combined  with  the  opposite  extravagances 
of  Mount  Lobanon  and  Oneida  Creek,  but  it  has  been  dis- 
tinguished from  idealism  proper  by  its  exaltation  of  emotion 
above  reasoning.  Mr  Emerson,  defining  transcendentalism 
as  "  the  saturnalia  of  faith,"  differs  from  the  older  mystics 
in  his  absolute  rejection  of  all  external  authority,  his  almo  t 
arrogant  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  inner  light,  and 
his  new  American  preference  for  the  active  to  the  passive 
sides  of  life.  He  has  an  historical  sympathy  with  the  un- 
satisfied aspirations  of  all  ages,  with  the  day-dreams  of 
restlessness  in  search  of  rest  that  inspired  the  quest  pf  the 
Sangreal,  and  led  the  monks  to  Christianise  the  eastern 
Nirvana;  that  laid  out  Brook  Farm  in  Massachusetts,  and 
gave  Nivalis  and  Newman  back  to  the  fold  of  Borne :  but 
he  will  not  be  drawn  by  them  into  any  church  with  walla 
All  religions  are  to  him  "  the  same  wine  poured  into  dif- 
ferent glasses."  He  drinks  tho  wine,  and  tries  to  shatter 
the  glasses.  His  unflinching  scepticism  pierces  the  armour 
of  all  definite  dogmas,  while  he  entrenches  himself  behind 
an  optimism  like  that  of  Spinoxa.  Mysticism  has  in  tho 
main  boon  fatalistic.  As  a  developed  system,  its  natural 
home  is  in  the  East;  where  the  influence  of  great  uniform- 
ities of  soil  and  climate  have  only  in  recent  years  been 
partially  counteracted  by  the  conquering  activities  of  an 
energetio  race.  Beneath  her  burning  sun  and  surrounded  by 
her  tropic  vegetation,  the  mass  of  mon  were  overwhelmed 
by  a  sense  of  their  insignificance,  and  this  feeling  of  sub- 
jugation was  intensified  by  absolute  forms  of  government 
The  same  listlessness  which  permitted  a  secular  and 
priestly  despotism,  led  its  victims  to  welcome  the  idea  of  a 
final  absorption  of  their  individuality.  Their  philosophical 
ambition  was  to  pass  into  the  framework  of  a  gigantic 
nature,  to  be  "  rolled  round  tho  earth's  diurnal  course  with 
rocks  and  stones  and  trees."  There  is  a  relic  of  this  spirit 
in  the  &-mpa£ia,  irdStia,  and  ty*?***  which  are  the  aims  at 
once  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  systems;  but  the  doctrines 
of  passive  obedience  had  been  banished  from  Greece  as 
early  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Pythagorean  institute.  They 
revived  in  the  dark  and  middle  ages,  when  the  church  took 
upon  itself  the  task  of  legislating  for  the  intellect;  and 
even  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation  wore  possessed 
with  an  almost  oppressive  sentiment  of  resignation. 
The  reproduction  of  the  Oriental  spirit  in  America,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  genuine  and  not  the  mere  expression  of  a  love 
of  far-fetched  quotations,  may  be  attributed  to  external 
influences  in  some  respects'  comparable  to  those  which 
weighed  on  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  India.  In  the 
Western,  as  formerly  in  the  Eastern  World,  nature  still 
struggles  to  assert  her  old  supremacy,  and  threatens  to 
domineer  over  men's  minds  by  the  vastness  of  her  empires 
Bnt  in  other  respects  the  conditions  are  reversed  In  place 
of  stagnation  and  uniform  although  magnificent  decay,  wo 
have  to  deal  with  the  manifold  progress  of  19th  century 
civilisation  in  a  land  where  every  one  is  more  or  less 
inspired  by  the  resolve  of  the  modern  mariner  with  an 
ancient  name  to  "  sail  beyond  tho  sunset "  in  pursuit  of 
fresh  adventures;  where  the  energies  of  the  individual  are 
in  constant,  and  in  the  long  run  triumphant,  straggle  with 
all  that  tends  to  restrist  tho  full  sweep  of  his  arm  or  to 
retard  the  freest  activities  of  his  mind  Where  every  moon 
sees  new  forests  felled,  new  rivers  crossed,  new  fleets  built, 
new  tribes  amalgamated,  new  discussions  raised,  and  now 
problems  solved,  mysticism,  if  it  exist  at  all,' must  take 
on  a  form  very  different  from  that  handed  down  from  the 
East  of  3000  years  ago  to  the  Alexandrians,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  European  ages  of  implicit  faith  by  the  pseudo 
Dionysiua    Mr  Emerson  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  dif- 

long  enough  thought  it  majestic  to  do  nothing;  the  modrrn 
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majesty  consists  in  work."  Retaining  from  the  mystics  his 
belief  in  the  supremacy  of  the  higher  emotions,  he  substi- 
tutes for  a  religious  creed  an  idealised  view  of  modern 
physical  science.  His  combination  of  stern  practical  recti- 
tude with  an  ideal  standard  is  his  point  of  contact  with 
Puritanism.  A  chivalric  nobility,  in  which  beauty  and 
goodness  are  blended,  is  at  once  the  goal,  the  sanction,  and 
the  motive  of  his  ethical  system.  Praiso  of  the  virtue 
which,  transcending  all  prudence  and  disdaining  all  conse- 
quences, is  its  own  reward,  is  the  refrain  of  his  moral 
monologue.  His  sevoro  censure  of  Ooothe's  artistic  indif. 
ferentiam  recalls  the  age  when  tho  Bible  and  theological 
commentaries  were  regarded  as  the  sum  of  honest  literature. 
He  writes  of  our  great  dramatist  in  tho  spirit  of  tho  men 
who  closed  the  theatres:  "  He  was  the  master  of  the  revels 
to  mankind" — a  sentence  far  removed  from  tho  spirit  of 
modern  art-worship.  But  those  which  follow,  protesting 
against  the  opposite  extremes  of  austerity,  indicato  his 
divergence  on  the  other  aide  from  the  old  faith  of  New 
England. 

Mr  Emerson  is,  we  believe,  most  widely  known  in  this 
country  by  his  Representative  Men:  by  no  means  the  most 
satisfactory  of  hia  works.  A  series  of  generally  acute  criti- 
cisms, pervaded  by  no  well-marked  ethical  idea,  it  leaves 
on  the  mind  a  somewhat  indefinite  impression.  Its  cate- 
gories are  not  exhaustive,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  on 
what  principle  they  are  chosen :  but  it  serves  as  an  interest- 
ing point  of  comparison  with  the  corresponding  lectures  of 
the  great  English  advocate  of  hero-worship,  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  which  it  probably  owes  its  existence.  Mr  Carlyle, 
whoso  whole  faith  is  centred  in  strong  individualities,  adopts 
the  view  of  history  which  practically  resolves  it  into  a 
series  of  biographies.  Mr  Buckle,  caring  little  for  persona, 
ind  confiding*  rather  in  general  laws,  resolves  biography 
into  history.  Mr  Emerson  on  this  question  steers  a  middle 
course.  He  believes  in  great  men,  "  to  educate  whom 
the  state  exists,  with  the  appearance  of  whom  the  state 
expires;"  but  he  regards  thorn  as  inspired  mouthpieces  of 
u  ni venal  or  national  ideas  rather  than  as  controlling  forces. 
Their  mission  is  not  so  much  to  regulate  our  action  as  to 
"  fortify  our  hopes. "  Possessed  of  a  larger  share  of  the 
Over  Soul  which  "  makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  they  appre- 
hend and  explain  phenomena  which  have  hitherto  passed 
unheeded;  but  their  indirect  services  are  the  best  Their 
examples,  more  weighty  than  their  acta  or  discoveries,  are 
perpetual  encouragements.  The  great  man  ia  an  encyclo- 
paedia of  fact  and  thought;  the  belief  born  in  hia  brain 
spreads  like  a  current  over  humanity,  and  he  becomes  for 
a  time  the  golden  key  to  the  ill-defined  ideal  of  the  multi- 
tude. But  his  career  should  rouse  us  to  a  like  assertion 
of  our  liberties.  We  ought  not  to  obey,  but  to  follow  some- 
times by  not  obeying  him.  Our  author  accepts  the  position 
upheld  by  Aristotle  and  popularised  by  Macaulay,  that 
different  forms  of  government  are  adapted  to  different  social 
conditions;  but  maintains  that  the  tendency  of  modern 
tunes,  attaching  more  weight  to  the  equality  of  persons  and 
leas  to  the  inequalities  of  property,  is  towards  Democracy, 
with  which  and  the  industrialism  of  his  age  he  has  in  the 
main  a  cordial  sympathy.  Ho  believes  ia  collective  wisdom 
as  the  best  check  on  collective  folly,  and,  allowing  that  the 
state  exists  for  its  members,  he  thinks  they  can  act  best  in 
union  when  all  are  subject  to  the  fewest  external  restraints. 
Ho  differs  from  Thoreau  and  others  of  his  disciples  in 
having  no  share  in  their  selfish  isolation.  Hia  best  essays, 
woven  of  two  curiously  intersecting  threads,  present  us  with 
a  unique  conjunction  of  shrewdness  and  idealism.  There 
never  was  a  mystio  with  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  good 
farmer,  the  inventor,  or  the  enterprising  merchant 

As  regards  form,  Mr  Emerson  is  the  most  unsystematic 
of  writers.    The  concentration  of  bis  style  resembles  that 


of  a  classic,  but,  as  with  others  who  have  adopted  the 
aphoristic  mode  of  conveying  their  thoughts,  he  everyvsen 
sacrifices  unity  to  riches  of  detaiL  His  essays  are  bondia 
of  loose  ideas  tacked  together  by  a  common  title,  haadfali 
of  scraps  tossed  down  before  his  audience  like  the  conter.ii 
of  a  conjuror's  hat  He  delights  in  proverbs  and  apt 
quotations;  he  exaggerates  like  an  American,  lovesaeoo- 
tradiction  for  itself,  and  prefers  a  surprise  to  an  argument 
His  epigrams  are  electric  shocks.  He  sacrifices  everythiaj 
to  directness.  His  terse  refinement  of  phrase  and  trenchant 
illustrations  are  his  charm.  His  ideas  are  on  the  scale  cf 
a  continent ;  his  sentences  are  adapted  for  a  cabinet  d 
curiosities — bits  of  mosaic  work,  sweeping  generaliaetioci 
given  in  essences.  His  style,  armed  with  points  like  the 
bristles  of  a  hedgehog,  wants  repose.  This  feature  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  English  T rails,  where  his  estimates  of  n*: 
and  things,  frequently  felicitous  and  generally  racy,  in 
often  marred  by  an  unpruncd  violence.  His  eye  is  keen, 
but  its  range  is  narrow,  and  ho  is  ignorant  of  the  (set 
Unconsciously  infected  by  the  haste  which  he  condemn, 
he  looks  at  other  nations  through  tho  folding  telescope  cf 
a  tourist.  His  representations  of  our  leading  writer*  in: 
statesmen  seldom  rise  above  tho  level  of  Mr  Willis's  ft* 
cillings  by  the  Way,  His  taste  is  constantly  at  fault,  sad 
an  incessant  straining  after  mots  often  leads  him  into 
caricature.  Hia  judgments  of  those  whose  lives  and  writ- 
ings do  not  square  with  hi3  theories  are  valueless;  and  ii 
dealing  with  foreign  languages  he  betrays  the  weakness  of 
his  scholarship. 

Ono  qualification  for  a  good  critic  ia  a  weD-defiid 
artistic  standard,  another  is  the  dramatic  capacity  of 
placing  himself  for  the  time  in  the  position  of  the  penes 
who  is  being  criticised.  Mr  Emerson  has  neither  of  the*. 
With  the  spirit  of  a  fearless  inquirer,  he  un  fortunate!  j 
blends  so  much  presumption  as  to  feel  an  absolute  indif- 
ference regarding  the  opinions  of  others;  and  this  in  exces 
constitutes  a  moral  as  well  as  an  artistic  defect  Thooxct 
is  free,  and  the  expression  of  it  ought  to  be  so;  but  rbci 
our  thought  wanders  very  far  from  that  of  tha  majority  of 
the  wise  and  good,  we  aro  bound  to  watch  it,  to  sift  it» 
conclusions,  and  to  state  them  moderately.  Mr  Emerson's 
thought  doea  wander  far,  and  it  runs  fast;  he  does  net 
know  what  moderation  in  expression  means,  and  his  she  ns> 
childish  lore  of  contradiction  perpetually,  and  often  justlj, 
provokes  offence  He  rides  rough  shod  over  the  Wst 
cherished  convictions,  or  waves  them  aside  with  s  erm- 
placent  smile  and  a  sort  of  di.'ne  impudence  En  .7 
claim  of  authority  he  receives  as  a  challenge  to  his  per- 
sonal  rights,  and  he  stabs  tho  bull  Apis,  in  utter  disrepid 
of  the  historian's  warning.  His  impatient  anticipate* 
natures  detract  from  his  reliability  in  matters  of  detail, 
while  by  a  similar  carelessness  he  repeats  and  contradka 
himself  with  equal  frequency.  Hia  soundest  judgmeaB 
relate  to  the  mon  around  him,  of  whom  he  is  at  00c*  tat 
panegyrist  and  the  censor.  All  that  is  weak  and  foots* 
in  their  mode  of  life  he  condemns,  all  that  is  noblest  ka 
most  hopeful  he  applauds. 

Mr  Emerson  has  left  hia  mark  on  the  century;  to  dm  i 
favourite  phrase  of  hia  own,  "he  cannot  be  skipped' 
Even  where  his  results  are  least  satisfactory,  his  inter-* 
suggesti veness  is  the  cause  of  thought  in  others;  sad  *• 
one  of  the  "  genetic"  powers  of  modern  literature,  his  fe> 
tUiaing  influence  will  survive  his  inconclusive  speculation* 
His  faults  are  manifest:  a  petulant  irreverence,  freqws' 
superficiality,  a  rash  bravery,  an  inadequate  solution  of  difi- 
cultiee  deeming  itself  adequate,  are  among  the  chief.  B«t 
be  is  original,  natural,  attractive,  and  direct — limpid  ia 
phrase  and  pure  in  fancy.  His  best  eloquence  flow" 
easily  as  a  stream.  In  an  era  of  excessive  reticence  snd 
cautious  hypocrisy  he  lives  within  a  case  of  crystal  wa*« 
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there  are  no  concealment*  We  never  suspect  him  of  with- 
holding half  of  what  he  knows,  or  of  formulariaing  for  oar 
satisfaction  a  belief  which  he  does  not  sincerely  hold.  He 
is  transparently  honest  and  honourable.  His  courage  has 
no  limits.  Isolated  by  force  of  character,  there  is  no  weak- 
ness in  his  solitude.  He  leads  us  into  a  region  where  we 
escape  at  once  from  doaerta  and  from  noisy  cities;  for  he 
rises  above  without  depreciating  ordinary  philanthropy, 
and  his  philosophy  at  least  endeavours  to  meet  our  daily 
wants.  In  every  social  and  political  controversy  ho  has 
thrown  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  justice,  on  the  side  of 
a  rational  and  progressive  liberty;  and  his  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  merely  personal  emotions  is  recompensed  by  a 
veneration  for  the  ideal  of  the  race  which  recalls  the  beau- 
tiful sentiment  of  Malebranche:  "  When  I  touch  a  human 
hand  I  touch  heaven." 

Poetry. 

Half  the  literary  men  and  all  the  literary  women  of  this 
century  in  America  have  written  verses ;  most  of  them  are 
respectable  and  many  are  excellent  But  a  brief  review  of 
the  poetry  of  tho  West  must  dwell  on  the  works  of  four  or 
five  authors  who  most  clearly  and  salicntly  express  the 
main  tendencies  of  their  nation.  It  must  suffice  here  to 
name  as  familiar,  or  worthy  to  be  so,  the  graceful  vert  de 
•octet  of  Holmes,  especially  his  "  Punch  Bowl"  and  "  Old 
Ironsides;"  the  patriotio  chants  of  James  Pcrcival ;  the 
sparkling  fancies  of  J.  R.  Drake's  "Culprit  Fay;"  the 
fashionable  satires  of  H  attack ;  the  lyrics  and  romances  of 
the  great  traveller  and  prolific  author,  J.  Bayard  Taylor ; 
the  well-balanced  stanzas  of  Hillhouae ;  the  plays  of  Conrad 
and  Bird  ■  "  Woodman,  spare  that  Tree "  and  the  "  Whip 
poor-Will."  by  O.  P.  Morris ;  A.  R  Street's  "  SetUer,"  and 
"  Forest  Walk ;"  and,  pre-eminent  among  female  minstrels, 
Mrs  Sigourney,  whose  blank  verse  descriptions  of  nature 
approach  those  of  Bryant;  the  youthful  prodigies,  Lucretia 
and  Maria  Davidson;  and  Maria  Brooks,  authoress  of  the 
richly  imaginative  southern  romance  of  Zophiel,  whom 
Southey,  her  friend  and  admirer,  pronounced  to  be  "  the 
impassioned  of  poe  tosses."    We  proceed  to  review  the 


position  of  the  really  great  poets  of  the  United  States,  as  re- 
presenting somewhat  different  manners  and  modes  of  thought. 

1.  Tn  Eubopkajt  School. — Of  these,  in  our  judgment, 
Mr  Longfellow  is  still  the  first  His  works  are  free  from 
the  defects  that  stamp  the  national  literature  of  bis  country. 
Ho  bos  none  of  the  uncouth  power  and  spasmodic  exag- 
geration of  his  contemporaries.  He  is  all  grace,  polish, 
and  sweetness.  His  prose  masterpiece,  "  Hyperion,"  is  the 
key-note  of  his  minor  poems.  The  source  of  their  inspira- 
tion is  "  Outre  Mor  "  among  feudal  towers,  Flemish  towns, 
and  Alpine  passes.  Like  Irving  in  the  variety  of  his 
culture  and  superior  in  genius,  his  imagination  is  Teutonic 
rather  than  American.  He  lingers  in  Nuremberg,  Bruges, 
and  Prague;  and  chooses  for  his  emblem  of  life's  river, 
not  the  Ohio,  nor  the  Hudson,  nor  tho  Assabeth,  but  the 
"Median's  rushing  stream."  His  "New  England  Trage- 
dies" are  perhaps  his  least  successful  efforts,  partly  because 
dramatic  literature  has  seldom  yet  flourished  in  American 
coil,  and  partly  because  his  sympathy  with  the  ruder  ago 
is  not  keen  enough  to  enable  him  to  vitalise  it  Mr  Long- 
fellow has  given  us  the  best  translations  in  the  world  from 
Swedish,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  authors,  and  many 
of  his  best  verses  are  avowedly  suggested  by  proverbs 
or  sentences,  or  bits  of  old  romance.  A  few  words  from 
an  old  French  author  give  him  the  burden  of  the  "Old 
Clock  on  the  Stairs  f  a  leaf  out  of  Mather's  Magnolia 
Ckritti  is  rhymed  into  the  "  Phantom  Ship ;"  the  ballad 
of  the  Count  Amaldos  sets  him  dreaming  over  the  secret 
of  the  sea;  •  verse  of  Euripides  is  the  key-note  to  his 
«  Voices  of  the  Night;"  •  few  lines  from  Goethe  gather 


a  grand 
than  a 


up  the  essence  of  the  "  Psalm  of  Lira"  In  the  New- 
World,  but  not  of  it,  he  dwells  with  almost  wearisome 
fondness  on  the  word  "  old."  Volumes  of  old  days,  old 
associations  that  wo  cannot  buy  with  gold,  quaint  old 
cities,  old  poets  and  painters,  sweet  old  songs,  old  haunted 
houses,  dear  okl  friends,  the  grey  old  manse,  Nature  tin 
dear  old  nurse,  dear  old  England, — on  phrases  and  thoughts 
like  these  his  fancy  broods.  American  verse  is  fre- 
quently rough-hewn  and  audacious,  sometimes  obscure  anri 
pedantic;  its  novelty  is  often  more  striking  than  its  trutL. 
Every  sentence  that  Longfellow  has  penned  is  as  clear  as 
crystal  and  as  pure  as  snow.  He  wears  his  weight  of 
learning  lightly  as  a  flower;  and  though  ho  cannot  create, 
ho  cannot  touch  without  adorning.  He  seldom  gives  us 
thoughts  absolutely  new,  but  he  puts  our  best  thoughts 
in  the  best  language.  Critics  react  against  his  popularity, 
and  complain  of  his  want  of  concentration  and  tho  con- 
ventionality of  his  epithets  (a  fault  more  rare  in  his  later 
volumes);  but  his  place  as  the  laureate  of  women  and 
children  and  gentle  men  ia  unassailable;  and  there  are 
seasons  when  we-prefer  his  company  to  that  of  the 
old  masters,  when  we 
stimulant— 

"His  conn  have  power  to  nulet 
The  restless  pulse  of  care. 

Longfellow's  command  of  verso  alone  proves  him  to  be  a 
genuine  poet  There  are  passages  in  the  "  Arsenal,"  the 
" Occupation  of  Orion,"  tho  "Building  of  tho  Ship,"  and 
the  "  Household  Poems"  unsurpassed  in  melody  by  any  in 
contemporary  English  versa  The  introduction  to  "  Hia- 
watha," the  closing  lines  of  "  Evangeline,"  and  some  of 
tho  character  sketches  which  preface  tho  "Talcs  of  the 
Waysido  Inn,"  havo  a  music  oquolly  attractive  and  more 
docidedly  original  The  highest  flights  of  Longfellow's 
imagination  are  in  the  strangely  •confused  old-world  story 
of  the  "Golden  Legend;"  but  the  work  on  which  his  fame 
most  securely  rests  is  "  Hiawatha."  This  poem,  in  which 
a  series  of  idylls  are  strung  together  on  the  thread  of  an 
idea  common  to  Indian  and  Scandinavian  legend,  has  that 
exhilarating  flavour  of  nationality  wanting  in  many  of  the 
aathors  works,  and  it  yields  to  none  of  them  in  artistic 
finish.  The  monotony  of  the  verse  is  like  that  of  a 
bird's  song  which  has  only  two  or  thrco  notes,  and  yet 
from  its  everlasting  freshness  never  palls  upon  the  ear. 
Most  modern  attempts  to  reproduce  old  ballads  put  new 
wine  into  old  bottles;  but  the  American  poet  has  thrown 
himself  as  completely  into  the  spirit  of  aboriginal  western 
life  as  he  has  into  that  of  Gothic  paganism  in  the  "  Chal- 
lenge of  Thor."  Like  Chibiabos  the  musician  ho  is  at 
home  among  the  pine-groves  end  the  prairies  and  "the 
great  lakes  of  the  Northland ;"  and 

"  All  the  many  sounds  of  Nature 
Borrow  sweetness  from  his  sieging. " 

Longfellow's  descriptions  charm  us  more  than  they  astonish. 
Inferior  in  luxuriance  to  those  of  "  Enoch  Arden,"  in  in- 
tensity to  those  of  "  Locksley  Hall,"  in  subtil ty  to  Brown 
ing* s  Italian  pictures,  they  are  superior  in  simplicity.  II 
they  do  not  adorn  Nature  as  a  mistress  with  the  subjective 
fancies  of  a  lover,  they  bring  her  before  us  as  a  faithful 
nurse,  careful  for  her  children.  In  «*  Evangeline"  the  poet 
follows  the  wheels  of  the  emigrant's 

-  Billowy  bays  oT  grass,  < 
and 

"Of ex  them  wander  the 


Hiawatha  speaks  of  Nature  with  the  familiarity  of  an 
inhabitant;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  grandiose  style  of  the 
tourist  In  the  best  episodes  of  the  volume— as  the 
account  of  the  hero's  childhood  and  his  friends— of  the 
J  wooing  of  Minnehaha — of  the  son  of  the  evening  star— of 
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the  ghcsts  and  the  famine — the  parable  of  human  life, 
with  its  incidents  of  birth,  lore,  and  death— of  civilisation 
and  decay — is  told  in  a  narrative  of  child-like  tenderness 
as  wall  as  masculine  grasp.  He  who  runs  may  read  it, 
and  yet  the  whole  is  lit  up  by  an  imagination  like  on 
aurora  borealia.  A  recent  New  York  eritio  ridicules  the 
European  view  of  "  Hiawatha"  as  an  American  poem.  It 
is  true  that  the  feverish  ardour  of  Wall  Street  has  no 
place  in  its  pages;  but  it  is  none,  the  less  manifestly 
transatlantic  and  tui  govern.  In  celebrating  Bed  Indian 
life,  it  inevitably  discloses  some  of  the  features  of  the  race 
which  has  come  into  dose  contact  with  that  life.  The 
New  Zealand  myth  about  the  strength  of  the  dead  enemy 
]Mssing  into  his. conqueror  applies  here.  Mr  Dixon  has 
dwelt  very  justly  on  the  extent  to  which  the  •  aborigines 
of  America  have  communicated  their  spirit  to  the  pioneers 
before  whom  they  have  given  way.  Hiawatha  sings  of 
the  decadence  of  a  primitive  people  in  strains  that  recall  by 
their  pathos  the  old  British  legends  of  the  death  of  Arthur, 
but  has  also  a  prophetic  aide;  from  the  meeting-point  of 
two  races  it  looks  before  ss  well  ss  after. 

More  devoid  of  national  sentiment  and  local  colouring 
are  the  remarkable  verses  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  to  whom 
we  have  before  referred  as  a  romancer.  If  the  aim  of 
poetry  be  to  astonish  or  to  fascinate,  Poe  takes  a  high 
rank  among  poet*.  According  to  Wordsworth's  definition 
of  the  art,  he  has  hardly  a  place  among  then  at  alL  He 
teaches  nothing,  and  living  in  one  world  writes  in  another. 
All  we  know  of  the  personality  of  most  of  the  authors  we 
have  named  adds  to  tho  charm  of  their  works.  Regarding 
Poe'e  career  it  is  otherwise.  The  vain  and  captious  jea- 
lousy of  his  criticism  is  as  repulsive  as  his  graver  defects. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  is  the  greatest  of  American 
writers  in  verse.  This  is  an  exaggeration  of  his  powers 
only  surpassed  by  his  own  exaggeration  of  them.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  by  pure  intensity  of  delirium  he  now 
and  then  takes  a  flight  beyond  that  of  any  other  Western 
poet.  His  "  Politian"  is  perhaps  the  stupidest  fragment 
of  a  play  that  exists.  But  in  his  lyrics  the  fervour  of  his 
sympathy  with  himself  makes  artistic  recompense  for  bis 
want  of  sympathy  for  othors.  The  passion  of  *'  Annabel 
Lee  "  is  at  a  white  heat,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  true  pathos. 
The  class  finish  of  the  best  of  his  verses  is  unsurpassed, 
and  his  musical  cadences  give  a  charm  even  to  those  which 
are  compt ratively  meaningless.  The  "Raven"  is  at  the 
worst  a  marvellous  piece  of  mechanism;  an  J  tho  same  deli- 
cacy of  touch  is  everywhere  visible  in  the  rushing  lines  of 
"Annie,"  "Eulalie," "Ulalume,"  "Ignore,"  and  the  "City 
in  the  Sea."  The  purity  of  those  poems  is  one  of  their  most 
remarkable  features.  By  the  side  of  the  author's  life,  they  are 
like  nuns  in  the  convent  of  a  disorderly  city;  but  they  are 
at  the  same  disadvantage — their  isolation  gives  them  an  air 
of  unreality.  The  "  banners,  yellow,  glorious,  golden,"  of  his 
fancy  "  float  and  flow  "  on  the  roof  of  an  imaginary  palace. 

2.  School  or  American  Scskkey  and  Adventure. — . 
The  French  critic  M.  De  Tooquevilla  remarks  that,  in 
democratic  communities,  where  men  are  all  socially  insig- 
nificant, poetry  will  be  less  apt  to  celebrate  individuals, 
but  will  incline  to  dwell  on  external  nature  or  on  the  ideas 
which  concern  mankind  in  general.  It  will  be  either 
descriptive  or  abstract  The  works  of  Mr  Bryant,  the 
earliest  considerable  American  poet,  help  to  vindicate  the 
generalisation.  His  "  Thaoatopsis,"  written  in  his  19th 
year,  is  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of  his  kotubre  contempla- 
tive imagination.  The  reason  why  the  author  has  never 
surpassed  this  effort  of  his  youth  is  be  found  |<artly  in  the 
cast  of  his  mind,  characterised  by  a  narrow  greatness,  and 
partly  in  tho  fact  that,  during  the  major  part  of  his  Ufa 
he  has  been  constrained  to  "  scrawl  strange  words  with  the 
barbarous  pen"  as  the  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper:  a  fact 


to  which,  at  the  does  of  his  "  Green  River,"  he  makes  a 
touching  reference.  Mr  Bryant  has  lived  in  thronging 
cities,  an  honest  and  energetic  politician;  but  in  his  leisure 
hours  his  fancy  has  roamed  to  breezy  hills  and  valleys  and 
the  undulating  sea  of  the  prairies.  The  perpetual  autumn 
of  his  writings  is  peculiar.  He  has  written  smoothly  ia 
various  measures,  but  he  is  never  lively.  An  Americsa 
Alastor,  he  loves  "  the  air  that  cools  the  twilight  of  the 
sultry  day"  better  than  morning  "clad  in  russet  vest" 
In  the  beautiful  verses  on  the  "Death  of  the  Flower** 
his  ear  catches  a  dirge  in  the  wind 

v  The  •oath  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fragrance  Uu 
he  bore, 

And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  br  the  stream  as 

mora." 

The  high  rank  grass  of  the  meadow  ia  to  his  eye  the 
garniture  of.  the  graves  of  a  race  represented  by  his  "  Dis- 
interred Warrior."  His  "  Evening  Wind,"  "  Forest  Hymn,* 
"  Monument  Mountain,"  "  The  Burial  Place,"  and  "  The 
Past,"  are  set  to  the  same  slow  music,  and  pervaded  bj 
the  thought  of  life  as  the  avenue  of  death.  If  we  com 
pare  his  "  Address  to  a  Waterfowl"  with  Wordsworth's  or 
Shelley's  "  Skylark,"  we  appreciate  the  monotony  of  ha 
mind,  which  is  like  that  of  Cowper  without  Cowper't 
occasional  vivacity,,  Mr  Bryant  stands  on  a  high  level, 
but  the  space  he  covers  is  limited;  he  has  no  touch  of 
humour,  and  only  the  distant  pathos  of  prevailing  melan- 
choly. Master  of  his  position  where  he  is  at  home  in  the 
woods,  he  loses  his  inspiration  when  he  draws  near  his 
own  cities.  His  nature-worship  has  a  parallel  in  the 
feeling  which  animates  some  of  the  most  graphic  passages 
in  New  England  prose;  as  when  Emerson  writes — 

"  At  the  gates  of  the  forest,  the  surprised  man  of  the  world  is 
forced  to  leave  his  city  estimates  of  great  and  small,  wise  and 
foolish.  The  knapsack  cf  custom  Calls  off  his  back  with  the  in* 
step  he  makes  into  these  precincta  Here  is  sanctity  which  ehan><-s 
oar  religions,  and  reality  which  discredits  our  heroes.  ...  w'e 
have  crept  out  of  our  crowded  houses  Into  the  night  and  morn  lb; 
....  The  incommunicable  trees  begin  to  persuade  us  to  live  with 
them,  and  quit  our  life  of  solemn  triflea  Here  no  history  or  charvh 
or  state  is  interpolated  on  the  divine  sky  and  the  immortal  year." 

Tho  whole  life  and  writings  of  the  morbidly  eccentric 
genius  LL  D.  Thoreau  are  a  comment  on  the  results  cf 
this  one-aided  spirit  It  pervades  half  the  volumes  of 
Theodore  Winthrop,  a  manlier  though  less  original  mind 
It  has  taken  possession  of  the  poetic  advocate  of  Far 
Western  and  wild  Indian  life,  Joaquin  Miller,  wheat 
"  Songs  of  the  Sierras  *  in  their  best  passages  add  to 
Bryant's  descriptive  power  more  of  the  fire  of  adventure, 
finding  expression  in  the  quicker  pulse  of  the  verse.  But  the 
lyrics  of  this  writer,  though  the  vehicle  of  national  thought, 
bear  the  mark  of  foreign  influence.  Their  cadences  are 
echoes  of  Mr  Swinburne.  The  impulse  which  made  captive 
the  "  Scholar  Gipsy,"  which  the  hero  of  "  Lockaley  Mall" 
welcomes  and  then  rejects,  is  a  leading  feature  of  Westen. 
literature.  Imaginative  and  ardent  minds,  oppressed  by 
what  Mr  Arnold  calls  "this  strange  disease  of  modern 
life,"  try  to  escape  from  the  region  of  the  real  drama  into 
that  of  the  ideal  lyric, — "  arva,  beata  pc  tamos  arva,  divites 
et  insulas," — and  have  now  and  then  endeavoured  to  convert 
it  into  an  actual  idyll,  as  when  Thoreau  buried  him«*]f  is 
a  log  hut  by  Walden  lake,  or  Theodore  Winthrop,  leaving 
his  ledgers  in  New  York,  scoured  over  the  crags  of  Oregon, 
or  Home,  with  hjs  "  Orion"  still  unsold,  was  found  mining 
in  a  quarry  of -New  South  Wales.  But  this  tmigr4  spirit, 
when  put  into  practice,  ultimately  cures  itself:  a  poet 
soon  tires  of  working  with  his  hands  for  a  livelihood.  The 
aspirations  of  Clough's  "  Bothie"  ate  stifled  by  the  vitioma 
cura  of  a  hard  life,  or  terminate  in  the  catastrophes  of  a 
fanaticism,  such  as  Hawthorne  has  branded  with  his  genius 
in  the  BlithedaU  Romance.     The  philosophical  refugees 
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find  that  toe  solitude  they  desired  charms  only  by  it* 
contrast  with  the  civilisation  they  have  left ;  as  the  beauty 
of  the  sea  is  its  contrast  with  the  shore.  But  this  wander- 
ing impulse,  strong  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  the  modern 
English  race,  has  colonised  and  civilised  the  world:  it  is 
especially  strong  in  the  Anglo-American.  The  very  restless- 
ness which  makes  his  cities  so  noisy  bid  him  long  for  a 
remoter  rest,  and  this  longing  acta  in  conjunction  with 
more  material  demands  to  drive  him  across  the  Mississippi, 
and  pioneer  the  way  to  the  Pacific. 

3.  Tbsjcboxitokkiai,  xmd  EociCTUo  School. — The 
freshness  which  breathes  through  Mr  Emerson's  essays 
reappears  in  his  poems:  but  they  are  seldom  so  successful 
as  his  prose.  Apart  from  the  obscurity  of  their  matter, 
which  is  great — for  he  has  chosen  Terse  as  the  vehicle  of 
Lis  remoter  mysticism— they  are  defaced  by  frequent 
mannerisms  and  incongruities:  most  of  them  are  wanting 
in  melody,  many  in  syntax.  The  writer  seems  to  trust  to 
providence  for  his  rhymes,  and  changes  his  metres  at  wilL 
Nevertheless,  his  genius  has  a  lyric  side,  and  the  jmngine- 
tive  sympathy  with  nature  which  makes  his  prose  poetical, 
prevents  his  verse,  even  when  awkward,  from  becoming 
prosaic  The  rippling  of  rivers,  the  sough  of  the  pine, 
the  murmur  of  the  harvest,  and  the  whirr  of  insects  per- 
vade and  give  life  to  his  descriptions.  A  morning  light  is 
thrown  over  his  happiest  pages,  and  some  of  his  quieter 
reflective  pictures  are  not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Excursion."  Interleaved  between  the  gold-dust  of  Alex- 
andrian rhapsody  there  are  pieces  that  speak  of  a  love 
that  is  neither  " initial,"  "demonic,"  nor  "celestial,"  but 
human.  Of  these,  "  The  Dirge,"  "  In  Memoriam,"  "  The 
Farewell,"  the  lines  "To  J.  W.,"  «  To  Ellen,"  and  the 
*'  Threnody,"  are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  prevailing  tone 
of  the  greater  part  of  Emerson's  poetry  is  cheerful  Unlike 
those  of  Bryant,  his  "woodnotes"  are  those  of  the  spring. 

"  Thousand  minstrels  wake  within  me, 
Our  music's  on  the  hills, " 

ia  the  perpetual  refrain  of  the  exulting  worshipper  of 
nature.  His  lines  entitled  "Good-bye,  proud  World," 
breathe  the  hermit-like  spirit  of  Quarles  or  Andrew  Mar 
veil ;  but  tho  Puritanism  Of  older  days  has  here  assumed 
another  shape.  There  are  other  pieces  relating  to  the 
intercourse  of  men  with  each  other  showing  a  keen  obser- 
vation of  common  life  and  sound  worldly  wisdom,  in  neat 
quatrains  and  a  few  vigorous  political  songs.  The  "  Hymn 
on  Concord  Monument"  is  strong  and  dignified,  while  the 
verses  relating  to  the  civil  war  address  the  nation  in  forcible 
terms  both  of  warning  and. encouragement  Those  prac- 
tical manifestoes  are  the  more  striking  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  printed  by  the  side  of  others  proclaiming  in  tran- 
scendental enigmas  tho  emptiness  of  transitory  things, 
the  fixity  of  fate,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  absorption  of 
the  individual  in  the  infinite. 

Mr  Emerson  was  one  of  the  first  to  praise  the  extra- 
ordinary rhapsodies  of  Mr  Walt  Whitman,  which  have 
aince  attracted  too  much  attention  to  be  passed  without 
notice  But  although  this  author  on  variuos  occasions 
displays  an  uncouth  power,  his  success  is  in  the  main 
owing  to  the  love  of  novelty,  wildness,  and  even  of  ab- 
surdity, which  has  infected  a  considerable  class  of  critics 
and  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Mr  Whitman 
does  not  write  in  verse ;  he  discards  not  only  rhyme,  but 
all  ordinal y  rhythm  What  there  is  of  the  latter  seems  to 
come  by  accident  in  lines  of  various  length,  and  arranged 
either  on  no  principle  or  on  one  which  we  have  failed  to 
discover.  "  The  Leaves  of  Grass"  is  redeemed  by  a  few 
grand  descriptive  passages  from  absolute  barbarism  buth 
of  manner  and  matter.  It  is  a  glorification  of  nature  in 
her  most  unabashed  forma,  an  audacious  protest  against  all 
that  civilisation  has  done  to  raise  men  above  the  savage 


I  state.  The  "  Drum  Taps,"  a  set  of  generally  vigorous 
pictures  of  the  war,  are  less  objectionable ;  the  dirge  on 
Lincoln  in  particular  has  many  qualities  of  a  noble  elegy, — 
the  imagery  is  rich  though  sometimes  fantastic,  and  thore 
is  here  and  there  a  wild  music  in  tho  composition,—  but  it 
is  still  defaced  by  pedantic  words  and  unjustifiable,  because 
unnecessary,  novelties  of  phrase. 

4.  Patriotic  aXD  Political  Poetby. — The  assertion 
of  Henri  Beyle,  that  politics  are  like  a  stoue  tied  round 
the  neck  of  literature,  must  be  accepted  with  a  reservation ; 
for  if  the  songs  make  the  laws,  the  battles  often  make  the 
songs  of  a  nation.    The  growth  of  a  history  on  their  own 
soil  is,  in  the  minds  of  most  Americans,  a  requisite  to  the 
full  development  of  national  art    English  history  inade- 
quately supplies  tho  desired  background,  for  they  cannot 
associate  it  with  what  they  aee  around  them  Memories 
of  the  Revolution  war  have,  during  this  century,  been 
recalled  in  some  stirring  verses,  as  "  Paul  Revere's  Ride,* 
in  Mr  Longfellow's  "  Wayside  Inn ;"  but  the  most  effective 
national  poetry  has  been  suggested  by  more  recent  events. 
The  "  Biglow  Papers,"  a  series  of  metrical  pamphlets,  bora 
of  the  last  great  social  and  political  struggle  of  the  New 
World,  are  among  the  most  original  contributions  to  its 
literature.     Mr  James  Russell  Lowell  is  the  author  of 
several  volumes  of  miscellaneous  verse.   His  earlier  efforts, 
buoyant  and  vigorous,  but  bearing  the  marks  of  haste, 
display  more  impetuosity  than  power.    His  genius  every- 
where appears  in  contrast  to  Bryant's.   Far  from  shrinking 
into  solitary  places,  he  loves  great  cities  and  their  cries, 
and  sets  them  to  rhyme  with  hearty  good-will    When  he 
goes  into  the  country,  it  is  on  a  "  day  in  June,"  to  havo 
his  blood  sent  faster  through  his  veins  by  the  spring 
morning,  and  not  to  dream  among  the  autumn  woods  of 
"  Thanatopsia"    Hia  "  Allegro,"  "Fountain,"  and  "  Indian 
Summer  Reverie,"  are  marked  by  the  same  jubilant  energy 
and  the  same  apparent  carelessness.    Mr  Lowell's  diffuse- 
neas  ia  only  half  redeemed  by  his  fluency.     Ho  writes 
current*  calamo;  and,  unchecked  by  any  spirit  of  reverence, 
contemns  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "the  blaspheming 
past"  and  the  "dotard  Orient"    In.  dealing  with  tho 
forms  of  nature  around  him,  he  shows  a  keen  eye  and  a 
fine  sense  of-  ,/ialogiea :  his  images  drawn  from  history  are 
less  successful     Few  Americans  know  how  to  use  the 
cl.jn.-ics  with  reticence,  and  Mr  Lowell's  pages  are  infected 
with  schoolboy  commonplaces.    His  "Ode  to  Freedom," 
"  The  Present  Crisis,"  with  other  semi-political  and  social 
pieces,  are  noble  and  stirring  platform  verse,  but  they  will 
not  bear  analysis.    Hia  "  Irene,"  "  Requiem,"  and  "  Beg- 
gar Bard"  are  marked  by  genuine  sentiment  and  true 
pathoa    But  the  prevailing  flaw  of  his  earlier  and  later 
serious  poems — as  "  Tho  Cathedral,"  and  "  Under  tho 
Willows,"  is  the  confusion  of  inspiration  with  aspiration. 
Iu  the  "Fable  for  Critics,"  which  may  be  compaied  with 
Leigh  Hunt's  "  Feast  of  the  Poets,"  he  breaks  ground  on 
the  field  in  which  he  has  found  his  harvest    Tho  merit  of 
this  piece  lies  in  its  candour  and  the  general  fairness  of  its 
criticisms,  in  the  course  of  which  "  the  whole  tuneful  herd" 
of  American  authors  are  reviewed  with  good-humoured 
banter.   In  several  instances,  as  in  the  following,  ho  shows 
himself  alive  to  the  defects  which  he  shares  with  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen— 

"  Keel  wants  balance  *  he  throws  his  mind  always  too  far, 
And  whisks  out  flocks  of  comrts  and  never  a  star ; 
He  has  so  much  muscle,  sod  longs  so  to  show  it 
That  he  strips  himself  naked  to  prove  he's  a  poet." 

The  author's  style  is  rapid  and  sparkling;  his  points  fol- 
low one  another  like  the  sparks  from  a  Leyden  jar ;  his 
love  of  freedom  and  truth  and  detestation  of  pretence  are 
always  admirable;  but  his  earlier  poems  are  constantly 
defaced  by  violences. 
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Mr  Lowell  inform*  us  that  the  Mexican  war,  which  he 
regarded  sa  a  crime  perpetrated  in  behalf  of  slavery,  led  to 
the  publication,  in  1846,  of  the  first  of  his  series  of  "  Big- 
low  Papers. "  After  an  interval  of  thirteen  years,  the 
second  began  to  appear  in  1861,  and  closed  with  the  war 
in  1865.  In  his  preface  to  those  remarkable  productions 
the  author  makes  a  successful  defence  of  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written.  The  more  homely  standards  of 
the  present  as  compared  with  those  of  the  last  century 
give  countenance  to  his  mottoes — "  Unscr  Sprach  ist  anch 
ein  Sprach,"  and  "Vim  rebus  aliqnando  ipsa  verborum 
humilitas  affert'  The  essential  to  the  use  of  a  patois  is 
that  it  be  natural  to  the  writer.  Mr  Lowell  has  taken 
pains  to  show  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Yankee  dialect 
are  not  indigenous;  that  the  pronunciation  and  meanings 
given  to  familiar  words,  and  the  employment  of  words  now 
unknown  in  England,  are  authorised  by  the  example  of 
our  elder  classics.  We  are  more  concerned  to  know  that 
he  has  been  happy  in  his  use  of  the  words  and  phrases  in 
question.  The  popularity  of  his  work  is  in  this  respect  a 
voucher  for  his  success.  The  rural  dialect  seems  to  suit 
his  genius  better  than  the  English  of  his  university.  The 
quasi-dramatic  form  he  has  adopted  confines  within  limits 
a  too  discursive  fancy.  The  letters  of  Mr  Savrin  are  excel- 
lent examples  of  the  form  of  satire  in  which  contemptible 
qualities  are  stripped  of  their  varnish  by  the  sheer  effrontery 
of  the  wearer.  The  style  of  the  book  is  more  trenchant 
and  better  matured  than  that  of  Lowell's  other  works,  and 
it  is  really  humorous.  The  humour  of  the  "  Biglow 
Papers"  is  broad  and  obvious.  They  derive  their  force 
from  the  incisive  expression  given  to  the  sentiment*  shared 
by  the  author  with  a  large  section  of  his  countrymen;  tad., 
the  lines  most  frequently  quoted  owe  everything  to  a 
startling  directness,  something  bordering  on  irreverence. 
Mr  Lowell's  poetical  powers  are  iet  on  fire  by  political 
teal,  and  his  animosity  sharpens  the  edge  of  his  most 
effective  verse.  The  satiric  scorn  of  the  lines  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Calhoun,  with  the  speeches  of  Qarrison,  Phillips, 
sml  Sumner,  helped  to  hasten  the  irrepressible  conflict  of 
the  contending  forces  in  the  Western  Continent  The 
second  scries  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers"  are  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  an  uncompromising  Unionist  as  well  as  that  of 
an  Abolitionist  In  these  the  poet's  patriotism  glows  with 
a  doe  per  fervour,  and  his  songs  rise  out  of  the  battlefield 
"like  rocket*  druv*  by  their  own  burnin'."  The  graver 
{•oetry  of  this  volume  reaches  a  higbor  standard  than  the 
author  has  elsewhere  attained.  The  short  rural  romance 
entitled  "The  000^'"  is  one  of  the  freshest  bits  of  pas- 
toral in  the  language.  The  stanzas  beginning  "  Under  the 
yallar  pines  I  house,"  and  ending  "  A  nation  saved,  a  race 
delivered,"  are  his  masterpieces. 

Mr  John  Oreenleof  Whittier  is  the  political  lyrist  par 
excellence  of  America;  and  the  best  of  his  lyrics  have  a 
verve,  swing,  and  fire  that  impart  to  the  reader  a  share  of 
the  writer's  enthusiasm.  His  verse,  rapid  as  a  torrent  u 
perpetually  overflowing  it*  banks.  No  one  stands  more 
in  need  of  the  advice  once  given  to  Southey,  "  squeeze  out 
the  whey;"  and  to  no  works  more  than  to  his  is  the 
maxim  w\t6v  fjfwrv  ramie  more  applicable.  There  are 
few  more  graceful  tales  in  verse  than  those  of  his  "  Tent 
on  the  Beach."  They  are  remarkable  for  their  smooth- 
ness and  quiet  beauty  of  sentiment  The  music  of  "  River- 
mouth  Rocks,"  "  Revisited,"  and  the  "  Oravo  by  the  Lake" 
recalls  that  of  Longfellow's  best  ballads.  The  most  strik- 
ing is  the  "  Brother  of  Mercy,"  Piero  Luea,  who,  like  Abu 
Ben  Adhem,  loves  his  fellow-men.  The  same  trust  in  the 
divine  love  which  is  the  sum  of  Whittier's  ardent  faith, 
appears  in  the  beautiful  verses  entitled  "  The  Eternal 
Goodness  "  and  "  Our  Master."  The  strongest  lines  in  the 
v«ok.  addressed  to  "  Thomas  Starr  King,"  have  the  rare 


merit  of  condensation.  Of  Whittier's  national  lyrics,  tht 
most  powerful  is  "Laus  Deo,"  the  burst  of  acclamation 
suggested  by  the  passing  of  Lincoln's  constitutional  amend- 
ment His  narrative  power  is  best  illustrated  in  "  Maud 
Muller,"  an  original  and  more  innocent  version  of  Brown- 
ing's "  Statue  and  the  Bust"  springing  up  in  an  American 
meadow. 

V.— SUMMABY. 

The  critics  of  one  nation  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
regard  the  works  of  another  from  an  outside  point  of 
view.  Few  are  ablo  to  divest  themselves  wholly  of  tic 
influence  of  local  standards;  and  this  is  pre-eminently 
the  case  when  the  early  efforts  of  a  young  country  an 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  an  older  country,  strong  a 
its  prescriptive  rights,  and  intolerant  of  changes  the 
drift  of  which  it  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  appreciate 
English  critics  are  apt  to  bear  down  on  the  writers  and 
thinkers  of  the  New  World  with  a  sort  of  aristocratic  hauteur; 
they  are  perpetually  reminding  them  of  their  immaturity 
and  their  disregard  of  the  golden  mean.  Americans,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  impossible  to  please.  Ordinary 
men  among  them  are  as  sensitive  to  foreign,  and  abovs 
all  to  British,  censure,  as  the  irritabile  genus  of  other  lands 
Mr  Emerson  is  permitted  to  impress  home  truths  osvais 
coun  trymen,  as  "Your  American  eagle  is  very  well;  but 
beware  of  tho  American  peacock."  Such  remarks  are  not 
permitted  to  Englishmen:  if  they  point  to  any  flaws  in 
transatlantic  manners  or  ways  of  thinking  with  an  effort 
after  politeness,  it  is  "  the  good-natured  cynicism  of  well- 
to-do  age;"  if  they  commend  transatlantic  institutions  or 
achievements,  it  is,  according  to  Mr  Lowell,  "  with  that 
pleasant  European  air  of  self-compliment  in  condescending 
to  be  pleased  by  American  merit  which  we  find  so  con- 
ciliating." Now  that  the  United  States  have  reached 
their  full  majority,  it  is  time  thst  England  should  ceaso 
to  assume  the  sttitude  of  their  guardian,  and  time  that 
they  should  coase  to  be  on  the  alert  to  resent  the  assump- 
tion. Foremost  among  the  more  attractive  features  el 
transatlantic  literature  is  its  fresh nest.  The  authority 
which  is  the  guide  of  old  nations  constantly  threatens  u 
become  tyrannical:  they  wear  their  traditions  like  a  chain, 
and,  in  the  canonisation  of  lawa  of  taste,  the  ereotm 
powers  ore  depressed.  Even  in  England  wo  wnto  under 
fixed  conditions;  with  tho  fear  of  critics  before  our  eyes, 
we  are  all  bound  to  cast  our  ideas  into  similar  moulds,  awl 
the  name  of  "free-thinker"  ha*  grown  into  a  term  of 
reproach.  Bunyan's  PUorxm's  Progress  is  perhaps  tbs 
last  English  book  written  without  a  thought  of  being 
reviewed.  There  is  a  gain  in  the  habit  of  self-restrsiat 
fostered  by  this  stato  of  things,  but  there  is  a  loss  in  the 
consequent  lack  of  spontaneity,  and  we  may  learn  some- 
thing from  a  literature  which  is  ever  ready  for  adventures. 
In  America  the  love  of  uniformity  gives  place  to  im- 
petuous impulses:  the  most  extreme  sentiments  are  made 
audible,  the  most  noxious  "  have  their  day,  and  cease  to 
be;"  and  truth  being  left  to  vindicate  itself,  the  overthrow 
of  error,  though  more  gradual,  may  at  last  provo  more 
complete.  A  New  England  poet  can  write  with  confi- 
dence of  his  country  as  the  land 

"  Where  no  one  stiffen  loss  or  bleeds 
For  thoughts  thst  men  call  heresies." 

Another  feature  of  American  literature  is  it*  somprtktm- 
siveneu:  what  it  has  lost  in  depth  it  has  gained  in  breadth 
Addressing  a  vast  audience,  it  appeals  to  universal  sym- 
pathies. In  the  Northern  States,  where  comparative!/ 
few  have  leisure  to  write  well,  almost  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  can  read  and  does  read.  Books  are  to  be  found 
in  every  log-but,  and  public  questions  are  discussed  by 
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every  scavenger.  During  the  war,  when  the  Lowell  fac- 
tory girls  were  writing  verses,  the  *'  Biglow  Papers"  wore 
being  recited  in  every  ami  thy.  The  consequence  is,  that 
(setting  aside  the  newspapers)  there  is  little  that  is  sec- 
tional in  the  popular  religion  or  literature;  it  exalts  and 
despises  no  class,  and  almost  wholly  ignores  the  lines  that 
in  other  countries  divide  the  upper  ten  thousand  and  the 
lower  ten  million.  Where  manners  make  men  the  people 
are  proud  of  their  peerage,  but  they  blush  for  their  boors. 
In  the  New  World  there  are  no  "  Grand  Seigniors,"  and 
no  human  vegetables;  and  if  there  are  fewer  giants,  there 
are  also  fewer  mannikins.  American  poets  recognise  no 
essential  distinction  between  the  u  Village  Blacksmith"  and 
the  "caste  of  Vere  de  Vera"  Burns  speaks  for  the  one; 
Byron  and  Tennyson  for  the  other;  Longfellow,  to  the 
extent  of  his  genius,  for  both.  The  same  spirit  which 
glorifies  labour  denounces  every  form  of  despotism  but  that 
of  tho  multitude.    American  slavery,  being  an  anachron- 


ism based  on  the  antipathies  of  race,  was  worse  than 
Athenian  alavery.  But  there  is  no  song  of  an  Athenian 
slave.  When  the  ancients  wcro  unjust  to  their  inferiors, 
they  were  so  without  moral  disquietude :  the  lie  had  got 
into  the  soul  Christianity,  which  substituted  the  word 
"  brother "  for  "  barbarian,"  first  gave  meaning  to  the  word 
"  humanity."  But  the  feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages  long 
•ontendod  successfully  against  the  higher  precepts  of  the 
church  :  the  teaching  of  Froissart  held  its  ground  agaiust 
that  of  Langlaod.  The  hero-worship  of  our  greatest  living 
author  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  rearsertion  of  the  feudal 
spirit  The  aspirations  of  our  descendants  in  the  West 
point,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  freedom  which  ia  in  danger 
of  being  corrupted  by  licence.  But  if  the  vulgarism  of 
demagogic  excess  is  restrained  and  overcome  by  the  good 
taste  and  culture  of  her  nobler  minds,  wo  may  anticipate 
for  the  litorature  of  America,  under  the  mellowing  influ- 
ences of  time  an  illustrious  future.  (i.  ».) 


AMERIGO  VESPUCCL   See  Vespucci. 

AMERSFOORT,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of 
Utrecht,  situated  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
on  the  Eem,  which  here  is  navigable.  It  contains  a  town- 
house,  several  churches — Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
— a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  Janscnist  college,  an 
industrial  and  several  other  schools.  Woollen  goods, 
cotton,  silk,  glass,  and  brandy  are  the  chief  manufactures, 
and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  corn,  tobacco,  and  dried 
herrings.  Amersfoort  received  its  municipal  privileges  in 
1249.  It  was  taken  by  tho  Archduke  Maximilian  in 
1483,  and  by  the  French  in  1672  and  in  1795.  Popula- 
tion, 13,200. 

AMERSHAM,  or  Aohoxdeshav,  an  old  market  town 
in  Buckinghamshire,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Misbourn,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Come,  32  miles 
from  Buckingham,  and  26  from  London.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  a  main  street  crossed  by  a  smaller  one ,  and 
possesses  a  handsome  church,  containing  some  beautiful 
monuments,  several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  a  town- 
hall,  built  in  1642  by  Sir  William  Drake,  and  a  grammar 
school.  It  has  manufactures  of  black  lace,  cotton,  straw- 
plait,  wooden  chairs,  flour,  and  beer.  Edmund  Waller, 
the  poet,  was  born  near  Amcrsham,  and  sat  for  the 
borough,  which  sent  two  members  to  parliament  until 
7  832.    Population  of  parish  in  1871,  3259. 

AMES,  Fishes,  an  eminent  American  statesman  and 
political  writer,  son  uf  Nathaniel  Ames,  a  physician,  was 
born  at  Dedham,  in  Massachusetts,  on  9th  April  1758. 
He  studied  at  Harvard  college,  where  he  graduated  in 
1  774.  After  practising  tho  law  for  some  little  time,  he 
abandoned  that  profession  for  tho  tiore  congenial  pursuit 
of  politics,  and  in  1788  becamo  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts convention  for  ratifying  the  constitution.  In  this 
assembly  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  in  the  next  year, 
having  passed  to  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  state 
legislature,  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  elo- 
quence and  sprightlincss  and  readiness  in  debate.  Dur- 
ing the  eight  years  of  Washington's  administration  he 
took  a  prominent  part  ia  the  national  councils;  and  on 
Washington's  retirement,  he  returned  to  his  residence  at 
Dedham  to  resume  the  practice  ef  the  law,  which  the  state 
of  his  health  after  a  few  years  ebliged  kin  to  relinquish. 
He  still  continued  his  literary  labeure,  and  published 
numerous  essays,  chiefly  in  relation  to  tho  centost  between 
Great  Britain  and  revolutionary  France,  as  it  might  affect 
the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  America.  Four  years  before 
his  death  he  was  chosen  president  of  Harvard  college,  an 
honour  which  his  broken  state  of  health  obliged  him  to 


decline.  Ho  died  on  tho  4th  July  1808,  admired  and 
respected  by  his  countrymen  from  the  brilliancy  of  his 
talents  and  his  private  virtues.  His  writings,  which  abound 
in  sparkling  passages,  displaying  great  fertility  of  imagina- 
tion, were  collected  and  published,  with  a  memoir  of 
the  author,  in  1809,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Kirkland,  in  one  large 
octavo  volume.  A  more  complete  edition  iu  two  volumes 
was  published  by  his  son,  Seth  Ames,  in  1854. 

AMES,  Joseph,  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  pro- 
gr>  .-•  of  printing  in  England,  called  Typographical  Anti- 
quities (1749),  which  is  often  quoted  by  bibliographers. 
He  was  born  in  1689,  and  died  in  1759.  The  best  editions 
of  his  work  are  those  published  with  the  additions  of 
Herbert  (1785-90),  and  of  Dibdin  (1810-16).  These  both 
include  a  life  of  Ames  written  by  Mr  Gough. 

AMES,  William,  D.D.  In  the  Latinised  form  of 
Amesius  this  distinguished  English  theologian  is  now 
better  known  on  the  Continent  than  in  our  own  country, 
through  works  thrt  were  a  power  in  their  day,  and  are  not 
yet  spent  of  their  force.  He  was  born  at  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  in 
1576.  He  received  an  excellent  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Ipswich ;  and  proceeded  next  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  of  Christ's  college. 
From  the  outset,  as  to  the  latest,  he  was  an  omnivorous 
student  Entering  half-carelessly  into  the  church  where 
the  great  Master  William  Perkins  was  the  preacher,  he 
was,  under  the  sermon,  roused  and  alarmed  in  such  fashion 
as  was  not  rare  under  so  burning  and  intense  an  orator  as 
Perkins.  Like  another  Nicodemus  he  visited  the  vener- 
able preacher,  and  was  taught  and  comforted  so  as  never 
through  life  to  forget  his  interviews  with  the  "  old  man 
eloquent"  Perkins  having  died  at  a  ripe  old  age,  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  kindred  intellect  and  fervour,  Paul 
Bayno,  and  his  friendship  also  was  gained  by  Ames.  Ho 
proceeded  BA.  and  M.A.  in  due  course,  and  was  chosen 
to  a  fellowship  in  Christ's  college.  Ho  was  universally 
beloved  in  the  university.  His  own  college  (Christ's)  would 
have  chosen  him  for  the  mastership ;  but  a  party-opposi 
tion  led  to  the  election  of  a  Dr  Carey,  who  at  ones  sought 
a  quarrel  by  arraigning  Ames  for  disapproving  of  the  sur- 
plice and  other  outward  symbols.  Not  succeeding  by 
threats  of  expulsion,  which  were  illegal  and  powerless,  tho 
master  resorted  to  transparent  flattery.  Ames  stood  firm, 
was  led  to  re-exaniae  former  opinions,  and  the  result  was 
that  more  absolutely  than  ever  be  decided  against  con- 
formity. Nevertheless,  ho  pr  .ched  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  and  always  with  profound  impression.  One  ser- 
mon became  historical  in  the  Puritan  controversies.  It 
was  delivered  on  fit  Thomas'  day,  before  the  feast  of  Christ's 
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nativity,  and  in  it  he  rebuked  thai-ply  Lusory  Lotta  and 
the  "  heathenish  debauchery  "  of  the  students  during  the 
twelve  days  ensuing.  His  exposurea  and  scathing  denun- 
ciations won  thunders  of  applause,  but  t*ere  were  sheathed 
in  them  lightnings  of  wrath  among  the  High  Church  party. 
He  was  summoned  before  the  vice-chancellor  and  whole 
senate  of  the  university.  He  appeared,  and  in  presence  of 
as  brilliant  an  assembly  as  ever  met  in  the  congregation- 
house,  defended  himself  triumphantly.  Nonconformity, 
admittedly  in  leaser  things,  was  regarded  as  excluding  him 
from  the  Church  of  England.  Ho  left  the  university, 
and  would  have  accepted  the  great  church  of  Colchester  in 
Essex,  but  the  relentless  bishop  of  London  refused  to  grant 
institution  and  induction.  Like  furtive  persecution  awaited 
him  elsewhere,  and  at  lost  he  passed  over  to  Holland  To 
leave  England  was  not  so  simple  or  easy  a  thing  then,  and 
Ames  had  to  disguise  himself  for  safety.  His  disguise  vras 
singularly  timed,  for  it  produced  an  incident  that  has  long 
been  worked  into  the  very  fabric  of  church  history  in  Eng- 
land and  Holland.  Coincident  with  his  arrival  at  Rotterdam 
a  congress  of  theologians — Remonstrant  and  non-Remon- 
strant— was  being  held.  Ames  went  into  the  meeting  in 
his  "  habit  of  a  fisherman,  with  his  canvas  slops  about  his 
body,  and  a  red  cap  on  his  bead"  As  the  debate  pro- 
ceeded, the  English  visitor  rose  and  craved  permission  to 
oppose  Grovinchovius— -a  theologian  long  since  in  oblivion, 
but  a  tower  of  strength  in  heresy  at  that  day — in  Latin. 
The  Remonstrant  champion  was  rather  taken  aback  at  first; 
but  jeered  and  fioutod  the  plain  countryman,  "like  an- 
other GoIi.it h  scorning  David"  The  question  was  the  old- 
new  one  of  the  "  self-determining  power  of  the  human  will 
tn  spiritual  good,  without  any  need  of  tho  previous  effica- 
cious operations  of  divine  grace."  Ames  bore  his  op- 
ponent's gibes  at  his  dress,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  his 
logical  reasoning  from  PhiL  il  13,  "  It  is  God  that  worketh 
in  us  both  to  will  and  to  da"  The  fisherman-contro- 
versialist made  a  great  stir,  and  from  that  day  became 
known  and  honoured  in  the  Low  Countries.  Subsequently 
Ames  entered  into  a  controversy  in  print  with  Grevin- 
choviua  on  universal  redemption  and  election,  and  cognate 
problems.  He  brought  together  all  he  had  maintained  in 
his  Caronia  ad  CoUatumem  Hagiensem — his  most  master- 
ful book,  which  figures  largely  in  Dutch  church  history. 
At  Ley  den,  Ames  became  intimate  with  tho  venerable  Mr 
Goodyear,  pastor  of  the  English  church  there.  While  thus 
resident  in  comparative  privacy  he  was  sent  for  to  the 
HAgue  by  Sir  Horatio  Vera,  who  appointed  him  a  minister 
in  the  army  of  the  states-general,  and  of  the  English 
soldiers  in  their  service,  a  post  held  by  some  of  the  greatest 
of  England's  exiled  Puritans.  He  married  at  the  Hague  a 
daughter  of  Dr  Burgess,  who  was  domestic  pastor  of  Vera. 
On  his  father-in-law's  return  to  England,  Ames  succeeded 
to  his  place  It  was  at  this  timo  he  began  his  memorable 
controversy  with  Episcopiua,  who,  in  attacking  the  Coronis, 
railed  against  the  author  as  having  boon  "  a  disturber  of 
the  public  peace  in  his  nativo  country,  so  that  the  English 
magistrates  had  banished  him  thenco ;  and  now,  by  his 
late  printed  Coronit,  he  was  raising  new  disturbances  in 
tho  peaceable  Netherlands."  It  was  a  miserable  libel.  Mr 
Goodyear  being  present  in  the  lecture-room  when  Epis- 
copiua vented  his  malice,  thcro  and  then  rebutted  his 
charge  against  hia  absent  friend  None  the  less  did  the 
controversy  proceed.  Ultimately  Ames  reduced  the  Re- 
monstrants to  silence.  The  Coronis  had  been  primarily 
prepared  for  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which  oat  from  November 
1618  until  May  1619.  At  this  celebrated  synod  the  posi- 
tion of  Dr  Ames,  if  an  extremely  honourable,  was  a 
peculiar  one.  The  High  Church  j*arty  in  England  hod  in- 
duced the  king  to  interfere  and  bring  about  hia  removal 
♦rom  the  Hague,  on  the  ground  of  hia  nonconformity  j  1 


he  was  still  held,  deservedly,  in  such  reverence  that  it  nt 
arranged  be  should  attend  the  synod  informally.  Through- 
out  its  sittings  Dr  Ames  appears  to  have  been  the  mot: 
active  and  influential  of  the  foreign  divines.    It  it  s 
sorrowful  fact  that,  from  1611-12  onward,  Ames  vu 
interfered  with  harasaingly  by  the  High  Church  party  is 
England,    Twice  over,  when  choaen  professor,  the  most 
envenomed  opposition  was  led  from  England    He  wu 
kept  from  the  university  of  Leyden  ;  and  when  later  in- 
vited by  the  atate  of  Friesland  to  a  professoriate  at  Franeker, 
the  persecution  was  renewed,  but  this  time  abortively. 
He  was  installed  at  Franeker  on  7th  May  1 622,  and  de- 
livered a  moat  learned  discount  on  the  occasion  on  "  Urin 
and  Thummim. "    He  soon  brought  renown  to  Franeker  st 
professor,  preacher,  pastor,  and  theological  writer.  He 
prepared  his  Medulla  Tkeologica  for  his  students.  Hb 
Casus  Conscumtiai  followed.    Both  these  treatises  left  tho- 
rn ark  on  the  thought  of  the  century.    Hia  "  Cases  of  Con- 
science" was  a  new  thing  in  Protestantism.  The  work  show 
much  insight  into  human  nature,  and  may  be  favourably 
compared  with  the  bulkier  Duetor  Dubitaniium.  Havinj 
continued  twelve  years  at  Franeker,  his  health  gave  way,  and 
he  contemplated  removal  to  New  England.    But  another 
door  waa  opened  for  him.    His  English  heart  yearned  for 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  kit 
fellow-countrymen,  and  an  invitation  to  Rotterdam  ga-re 
him  such  opportunity.    His  frienda  at  Franeker  »c 
passionately  opposed  to  the  transference,  but  ultiraateh; 
Acquiesced.    At  Rotterdam  he  drew  all  hearts  to  him  Lj 
his  eloquence  and  fervour  in  the  pulpit,  and  hia  irrepres- 
sible activity  as  a  pastor.    Home-controversy  engaged  hia) 
again,  and  he  prepared  his  Frtsk  Suit  against  Certmemie*— 
extrinsically  having  the  distinction  of  being  the  book  whid 
made  Richard  Baxter  a  Nonconformist    It  was  posthu- 
mously published.    He  did  not  long  survive  his  removal  to 
Rotterdam.    Having  caught  a  cold  from  a  flood  which 
drenched  his  house,  he  died  in  November  1633,  in  his 
fifty-seventh  year. 

Few  Englishmen  have  exercised  to  formative  and  controlling  «i 
influence  on  continental  thought  and  opinion  aa  Dr  Ames.  He  era 
a  master  in  theological  controversy,  shunning  not  to  cross  svonfa 
with  the  formidable  Bellarmina.  He  wss  a  scholar  among  scbolan, 
being  furnished  with  extraordinary  resource*  of  learning.  Hn 
works,  which  even  the  Bwgravhia  Britanniea  (1778)  testifies,  wen 
famous  over  Europe,  were  collected  at  Amsterdam  in  5  vols.  sto. 
Only  a  very  small  proportion  were  translated  into  his  mother  tongae. 
His  Leetumts  in  em***  Ptalmos  Daridis  (1835)  is  exceedingly  sof 
gestive  and  teres  in  its  style,  reminding  of  Brngel'a  Gntmm.  s> 
does  also  his  Commtntarius  utriuaque  Epist.  S.  Petri.  Hi« 
"Replica"  to  Bishop  Xtorton  and  Dr  Burgess  on  "Caremoniei" 
tell  os  that  even  kinship  could  not  prevent  him  from  "  contendis; 
earnestly  for  the  faith."  (John  Quick  a  MS.  /cones  Sacra  Anjlieama. 
who  gives  the  fisherman  anecdote  on  the  personal  authority  of  ear 
who  waa  present ;  Hrook'a  Puritans,  vol  iii.  pp.  s'OS-a ;  Wb> 
wood'a  Memorial*,  vol.  iii.  pp.  340-7 ;  Keal'a  Puritans ;  rotteri 
Cambridge  (CKrisCs  Colieae) •  Sylvester's  Lift  of  Baxter,  port  t  pr* 
IS,  14;  Bioar.  Brit.,  vol  L  pp.  1TJ-8  ;  Msther's  A'ese  JhflsW. 
book  iii.  ;  Palraer'a  Stmcmf.  Memorial.  ;  Mosheim'a  Eeeits.  Bist, 
who  mistakenly  calls  him  a  Scotsman ;  Han  burg,  at*  ;  ColUttum 
cf  tAt  MauaeA'tseUs  Historical  Society,  vol.  vi,  fourth  eerie*,  H«\ 
pp.  676-7.)  (A.  B.  0.) 

AMESBURY,  an  old  town  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  Avon, 
8  mileo  north  of  Soliabnry,  and  78  west  of  London.  It 
ia  on  ill-built  place,  with  little  trade.  It  contains  on  old 
pariah  church,  which  probably  belonged  to  an  abbey,  i 
chapel  for  the  Weeleyan  Methodists,  and  a  beautiful  house 
erected  by  Inigo  Jonea  for  the  Duke  of  Queens  berry 
Near  Ameabury  are  Stonehenge,  and  Milston,  where  Add) 
son  was  born.    Population,  1169. 

AMETHYST,  properly,  is  enly  a  variety  of  quartx  or 
rock-crystal  distinguished  by  its  fine  violet-blue  or  purple 
colour.  This  tint  seems  to  be  caused  by  a  minute  mixture 
of  the  peroxide  either  of  iron  or  of  manganese,  and  is  lost 
when  the  stone  ia  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire.  It 
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then  changes  through  yellow  and*  green  to  colonrleea; 
and  in  this  condition  is  often  sold  for  the  aquamarine  or 
topaz.  Amethyst  is  generally  found  in  thick  columnar 
masses,  of  short  hexagonal  prisms  terminating  in  pyramids, 
The  faces,  especially  in  Brazilian  specimens,  are  often 
marked  by  rig-rag  or  undulating  lines,  and  the  colour  in 
many  is  similarly  disposed,  showing  a  peculiar  internal 
structure  in  the  stone.  It  has  been  proposed  to  name  all 
varieties  of  quartz,  whether  coloured  or  nn coloured,  show, 
ing  this  peculiarity,  amethyst,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
Amethyst,  according  to  Pliny,  got  its  name,  IfiiQwrrot,  from 
its  supposed  power  of  preventing  drunkenness.  Though 
not  a  true  gem,  it  was  formerly  much  valued  as  an  orna- 
mental stone,  bat  has  greatly  declined  in  value  in  the 
present  century,  being  obtained  in  great  abundance  from 
Brazil.  There  it  is  often  white  or  yellow,  and  named  topaz. 
The  finest  blue  stones  are  found  in  Ceylon  and  Siberia; 
and  less  remarkable  ones  in  many  places  in  Europe,  India, 
and  Australia.  Amethysts  may  be  counterfeited  by  glasses, 
to  which  the  proper  colour  or  stain  is  given  by  mineral 
matter.  There  were  fine  ones  made  in  France  about  the 
year  1690,  which  even  imposed  on  connoisseurs,  but  with 
the  decrease  in  price  there  is  now  less  danger  of  such 
deceptions. 

AMHERST,  a  district  and  city  within  the  Tenaaserim 
division  of  British  Burmah,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  chief  commissioner  of  that  province.  The  District 
forms  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  mountains  which  scparato  it  from  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Siam.  It  lies  in  16°  X.  lat,  98*  E.  long., 
and  consists  partly  of  fertile  valleys  formed  by  spun  of 
the  mountain  system  which  divides  it  from  Siam,  and 
partly  of  a  rich  alluvial  tract  created  by  the  great  rivers 
which  issue  from  them.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
the  Sal  ween  river  and  the  Houng-da-raw  Khyonng.  The 
river  highways  bring  down  inexhaustible  supplies  of  rice 
to  Maulmain,  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  as  also  of  the 
province  of  Tenasserim,  and  the  second  city  in  British 
Burmah.  The  district  comprises  an  area  of  16,144  square 
mile*,  of  which  346  arc  cultivated,  4889  are  capable  of 
being  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  remaining  9909 
•*quare  miles  are  returned  as  un cultivable.  The  population 
in  1872  numbered  235,738  souls,  occupying  38,946  houses, 
end  consisting  of  203,774  Buddhists,  16,598  Hindus, 
12,279  Mahometans,  and  4081  Christiana  The  town  of 
Maulmain  contains  63,653  inhabitants.  The  rainfall  is 
very  heavy,  245 '85  inches  being  registered  in  1871-72.  The 
temperature  is  uniform,  but  not  excessive,  and  averaged 
83°  at  2  r  m.  throughout  the  month  of  May  1871,  80*at 
2  p.m.  throughout  July,  and  the  same  at  2  p.m.  through- 
out December  1871. 

Amherst  Towh,  situated  in  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  about  30  miles  south  of  Maulmain.  It  was  founded 
byvthe  Engb'sh  in  1826  on  the  restoration  of  the  town  of 
Marta ban  to  the  Burmese,  and  named  in  compliment  to 
the  Governor-General  of  India  who  projected  it  The 
proclamation  inviting  the  natives  to  people  the  town  was 
well  adapted  to  the  character  and  capacities  of  those  whom 
it  addressed.  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages 
who  wiih  to  come  shall  be  free  from  molestation,  extortion, 
and  oppression.  They  shall  be  free  to  worship  as  usual, 
temples,  monasteries,  priests,  and  holy  men.  Tho  people 
shall  go  and  come,  buy  and  sell,  do  and  live  as  they 
please,  conforming  to  the  laws.  In  regard  to  slavery, 
since  all  men,  common  people  or  chiefs,  are  by  nature 
equal,  there  shall  be  under  the  English  government  no 
slaves.  Whoever  desires  to  come  to  the  new  town  may 
come  from  all  parts  and  live  happy,  and  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  remain  may  go  where  they  please  without 
Shortly  after  it*  settlement  the  number  of 


houses  amounted  to  230,  and  tho  population  to  1200. 
Large  teak  forests  abound  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the 
timber  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  harbour, 
though  large  and  capable  of  accommodating  ships  of  any 
burden,  is  difficult  of  access,  and  dangerous  during  the 
south-west  monsoon.  Amherst  town  has  been  eclipsed  by 
the  rapidly  rising  city  of  Maulmain,  which  has  absorbed  to 
itself  the  trade  and  mercantile  enterprise  alike  of  Amherst 
district  and  of  the  Tenasserim  province. 

AMHERST,  a  post  township  of  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  United  States.  It  is  a  picturesque  village 
intersected  by  two  branches  of  the  Connecticut  river. 
Its  water-power  is  utilised  for  manufactories  of  machinery, 
edge  tools,  cotton  goods,  paper,  Ac.;  but  it  is  principally 
known  as  the  seat  of  Amherst  college,  a  valuable  institu- 
tion founded  in  1821,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
poor  and  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry.  The  charity 
fund  is  large,  and  pays  the  tuition  fees  of  forty  or  fifty 
students.  The  faculty  of  the  college  consists  of  eighteen 
professors,  beside  the  president  The  number  of  students 
in  1873  was  261.  The  buildings  of  Amherst  college  are 
situated  on  a  hill  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  village. 
An  octagonal  building  in  advance  of  the  line  of  college 
halls  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  museum.  Some  of 
the  collections  are  of  great  value,  especially  those  in  the 
paleontologies!  department  The  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural school,  founded  in  1863,  has  also  its  seat  at 
Amherst  Its  handsome  buildings  are  on  the  edge  of  a 
rich  plain  from  which  fine  views  are  obtained  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  west  and  south  There  is  a  large  farm  for 
experiment  attached  to  the  school,  which  is  esteemed  one 
of  the  best  in  America.  The  population  of  Amherst  in 
1870  was  4038. 

AMHERST,  Earl  (William  Pitt  Amherst),  born  in 
1773,  was  the  nephew  of  Jeffery  Amherst,  who,  for  his 
services  in  America,  where  he  was  commander-in-chief  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canada,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Amherst  in  1776.  The  patent  of  nobility 
was  renewed  in  1788  with  remainder  to  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1797.  In  1816  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  China, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  more  satisfactory  commercial 
relations  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain.  On 
arriving  in  the  Peiho,  he  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
could  only  be  admitted  to  the  emperor's  presence  on  condi- 
tion of  performing  the  ho4out  a  ceremony  which  Western 
nations  have  always  considered  degrading,  and  which  is, 
indeed,  a  homage  exacted  by  the  Chinese  sovereign  from  his 
tributaries.  This  Lord  Amherst,  following  the  advice  of 
Sir  George  T.  Staunton,  who  accompanied  him  as  second 
commissioner,  refused  to  consent  to,  as  Lord  Macartney 
had  done  in  1793,  unless  the  admission  was  made  that  his 
sovereign  was  entitled  to  the  same  show  of  reverence  from 
a  mandarin  of  his  rank.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  Peking,  and  the  object  of  his  mission  was 
frustrated.  His  ship,  the  "  Alceste,"  after  a  cruise  along  the 
coast  of  Cores  and  to  the  Loo-Choo  Islands,  on  proceeding 
homewards  was  totally  wrecked  on  a  sunken  rock  in  Caspar 
Strait  Lord  Amherst  and  part  of  his  shipwrecked  com- 
panions escaped  in  the  ship's  boats  to  Batavia,  whence  relief 
was  sent  to  the  rest  The  ship  in  which  he  returned  to 
England  in  1817  having  touched  at  St  Helena,  he  had 
several  interviews  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  (Ellis's 
Proceedings  of  the  Late  JSmbauy  to  China,  1817;  M'Leod's 
Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  Il.M.S.  "Aleette,"  1817),  Lord 
Amherst  held  the  office  of  governor-general  of  India  from 
August  1823  to  February  1828.  Tho  principal  event  of 
his  government  was  the  Burmese  war,  resulting  in  the 
cession  of  Aracan  and  Tenasserim  to  Great  Britain.  He 
was  created  Earl  Amherst  of  Aracan  in  1826.    On  his 
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return  to  England  ho  lived  in  retirement  till  hie  death  in 
March  1807. 

AM  HURST,  Nicholas,  an  English  poet  and  political 
•ritcr  of  the  1 8th  century,  waa  born  at  Matdon  in  Kent, 
and  entered  (1716)  at  St  John'a  college,  Oxford,  from 
which  he  was  expelled,  ostensibly  for  libertinism  and 
irregular  copduct,  but  really,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, on  account  of  the  liberality  of  his  opinions.  Retain- 
ing great  resentment  against  tho  university  on  this  account, 
he  gave  expression  to  his  feeling  in  a  poem  published  in 
1724,  called  Oculu*  Britannia,  and  in  a  book  entitled 
Terras  Flliut.  He  published  a  Miscellany  of  Poems,  sacred 
and  profane;  and  The.  Convocation,  a  poem  in  five  cantos, 
which  was  a  satire  on  the  bishop  of  Bangor's  antagonists. 
Rut  ho  is  beat  known  for  the  share  he  had  in  the  political 
paper  called  Th$  Cra/Uman,  which  he  conducted  for 
several  years.  It  attained  a  circulation  of  10,000  or  12,000 
copies,  and  had  very  considerable  influence  in  inflaming 
popular  opinion  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  in  bring- 
ing about  the  political  change  of  1742.  Amhursts  party 
made  no  provision  for  him,  however,  on  their  accession  to 

Sower,  and  their  neglect  is  supposed  to  havo  hastened  hia 
oath,  which  occurred  at  Twickenham  on  tha  27th  April 
1742. 

AMIANTHUS  (vtutained,  from  a  privative,  and  /ucuVw, 
to  stain),  the  best  known  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
asbestos  class  of  substances    See  Asbestos. 

AMICI,  Giovanni  Battibta,  s  celebrated  designer  and 
constructor  of  optical  instruments,  waa  born  at  Modena  in 
1784.  While  studying  mathematics  at  Bologna,  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  astronomical  science,  and  devoted 
himself  early  in  life  to  the  improvement  of  astronomical 
instruments  with  great  ingenuity  and  success  For  tho 
specula  of  his  reflecting  telescopes  he  prepared  a  very  hard 
alloy,  capablo  of  receiving  and  retaining  a  fine  jmlish,  and 
to  prevent  spherical  aberration  he  wrought  the  specula  into 
an  elliptical  form.  About  1812  he  undertook  the  con- 
struction of  s  telescope  with  a  five-foot  speculum,  and  the 
gun-foundry  at  Pa  via  waa  put  at  his  disposal  for  this 
purpose  by  the  wsr  minister  of  Italy,  but  the  project  was 
broken  off,  owing  apparently  to  political  complications 
Amici  is  still  better  known  from  his  microscopes  His 
reflecting  microscopes,  with  ellipsoidal  specula,  were  an 
improvement  on  all  that  had  preceded  them,  and  he 
attained  still  greater  success  in  the  construction  of  com- 
pound achromatic  object-glasses  His  compound  micro- 
scope was  the  first  that  could  be  used  either  in  s  vertical 
or  in  a  horuontal  position.  His  prism,  too,  for  the  oblique 
illumination  of  objects  of  microscopical  observation  is  much 
commended.  Amici  waa  a  very  diligent  and  skilful 
observer ;  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  optical  scieuce  enabled  him  to  arrange  his  apparatus  to 
the  very  best  advantage.  Various  papers  recording  the 
results  of  his  observations,  which  he  read  before  learned 
societies,  were  published  in  scientific  journals  They  treat 
of  the  measurement  of  the  diameters  of  the  sun  (by  means 
of  a  micrometer  ho  invented)  and  other  astronomical 
subjects,  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  plants,  the  fructifica- 
tion of  plants,  infusoria,  dec  After  holding  for  some  time 
a  professorship  of  mathematics  in  Modena,  he  was  in  1831 
appointed  inspector-general  of  studies  in  the  duchy.  A 
few  years  later  he  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
observatory  at  Florence,  where  he  also  delivered  lectures 
as  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  museum  of  natural 
history.    He  died  in  April  1863. 

AMIENS,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Somme,  and  formerly  of  the  old  province  of 
Rcardy,  situated  on  the  Somme,  about  40  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  71  miles  N.  of  Paris  It  was  once  a  place  of 
great  strength,  and  still  possesses  a  citadel,  but  the  rampart* 
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which  surrounded  it  have  been  replaced  by  beautiful  boels- 
vards.  The  new  part  of  the  town  is  well  built,  but  the 
streets  of  the  old  quarter  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  in 
so  out  up  by  the  eleven  canals  into  which  the  Somme  u 
here  divided,  that  Louis  XL  is  said  to  have  called  the  ten 
"  Little  Venice."  Tho  most  interesting  object  in  Amieu 
is  its  magnificent  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
commenced  in  the  year  1 220  and  finished  in  1 2S8,  although 
additions  to  it  were  afterwards  made.  Among  the  other 
important  public  buildings  are  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  the 
Chateau  d'Eau,  the  theatre,  the  museum,  the  hospital,  sod 
several  churches  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  of  t 
prefect,  and  of  the  departmental  courts  of  justice ;  sad 
possesses  a  library  containing  more  than  50,000  volumes, 
besides  manuscripts,  an  academy  of  sciences,  various  otic- 
learned  societies,  s  theological  seminary,  s  lyceum,  sad 
several  ordinary  schools  It  has  many  important  mass 
facturea,  the  chief  being  cotton  velvets,  kerseymeres, 
woollen  and  linen  cloths,  flax,  beetroot  sugar,  soap,  leather, 
and  paper.  Amiens  occupies  the  site  of  the  anciett 
Samarotnva,  capital  of  the  AmUani,  from  whom  ;t 
probably  derives  its  natne.  After  tho  dissolution  of  the 
empire  of  the  west  it  repeatedly  changed  owners,  becoming 
for  the  first  time  a  dependency  of  the  French  crown  is 
1185,  when  Philip  of  Alsace  ceded  it  to  Philip  Augustus; 
and  since  that  date  it  has  more  than  once  passed  out  of  the 
power  of  the  French  kings  The  famous  treaty  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  which  took  its 
name  from  this  city,  was  signed  in  the  Hotel  do  Ville  co 
March  25th,  1 802.  During  the  recent  war  between  Franc* 
and  Germany  Amiens  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians 
on  the  28th  of  November  1870.  General  Manteuffel  **» 
operating  against  the  French  army  of  the  ncrth,  which  had 
been  formed  with  the  view  of  helping  the  armies  of  Fans 
and  of  the  Loire  to  effect  a  junction,  and  thus  raise  the 
siege  of  the  capital  The  French,  however,  were  defeated 
in  a  battle  in  front  of  Amiens,  which  was  fought  on  the 
27th  of  November,  along  a  line  stretching  from  Saleux  to 
Morceleane,  and  extending,  it  is  said,  more  than  fnur 
leagues  They  retreated  northward  in  the  direction  f 
Arras,  and  Amiens  surrendered  on  the  following  day,  after 
a  very  slight  demonstration  of  force  on  the  part  of  tie 
Prussians  Peter  the  Hermit  was  born  at  Amiens  about 
1050.    Population  (1872),  63,747. 

AMIOT,  Perk  Joseph,  a  learned  Jesuit  missionary  to 
China,  was  born  at  Toulon  in  1718.  In  1750  he  armed, 
along  with  two  others  of  his  order,  at  Macao,  from  which, 
on  s  favourable  answer  to  a  petition  being  received  froct 
the  emperor  Kien-Luug,  he  removed  to  Peking  in  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year.  He  continued  to  reside  ia 
the  capital  until  his  death  in  1794,  devoting  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Chinese  and  Manchoc- 
Tatar  literature.  The  results  of  his  labours  were  cc©> 
municated  at  frequent  intervals  to  Europe  in  works  which 
did  more  than  had  ever  been  done  before  to  make  knows 
to  the  Western  world  the  thought  and  life  of  the  farthest 
Rut.  Many  of  his  statements,  however,  ore  not  trust- 
worthy, and  his  works  sre  practically  superseded  by  those 
of  others  who  entered  the  field  later.  Hia  Dictitmxav 
Tatarmantchou-Franeais  (Paris,  1789)  was  s  work  of  great 
value,  the  language  having  been  previously  quite  unknowa 
in  Europe.  His  other  writings  sre  to  be  found  chiefly  is 
the  Mhkoirtt  conctmant  THittoirt,  let  Science*,  ft  IttArUit 
Chinoit  (15  vols  4to,  Paris,  1776-91).  The  Fi»  A 
Confuciut,  which  occupies  the  twelfth  volume  of  that 
collection,  is  very  complete  sod  accurate. 

AMLWCH,  a  town  of  Anglesey,  North  Wales,  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  15 
miles  from  Beaumaris  It  owes  it*  importance  almost 
entirely  to  the  copper  mines  of  tho  Psrys  Mountain :  be  for* 
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the  discovery  of  the  ore  in  1768  it  wia  a  email  hamlet  of 
some  six  housea  At  one  time  the  minea  produced  3000 
to  of  of  metal  annually,  bat  in  recent  years  the  quantity 
has  greatly  diminished.  The  harbour  has  been  cut  out  of 
rock  at  considerable  expense,  and  is  protected  by  a  break- 
water. A  branch  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway 
terminates  in  the  town.  Amlwch,  which  is  associated 
with  Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  and  Llangefni,  in  returning 
one  member  to  parliament,  had  a  population  of  2968  in 
1871. 

AMMAN,  JoHAXir  Coy  bad,  a  physician,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  waa 
born  at  Schaffhausen,  in  Switzerland,  in  1669.  In  1687 
he  graduated  at  Basle,  and  commenced. the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Amsterdam,  to  which  he  had  to  flee  on 
account  of  his  religious  views.  He  first  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  his  method  of  training  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  a  paper  which  was  inserted  in  the  PkilotopAieal 
Traiuactiotu,  and  which  appeared  in  a  separata  form  in 
the  year  1692,  under  the  title  Surd**  Loquent.  It  was 
again  issued,  with  much  additional  matter,  in  1702  and 
1728,  under  the  title  Dieeertatio  de  Loquela.  In  this 
work,  which  Haller  terms  "  vet  t  aureum,"  he  develops, 
with  great  ability,  the  mechanism  of  vocal  utterance,  and 
describes  the  process  which  he  employed  in  teaching  its 
use.  This  consisted  principally  in  exciting  the  attention 
of  his  pupils  to  the  motions  of  his  line  and  larynx  while 
he  spoke,  and  then  inducing  them  by  gentle  means  to 
imitate  these  movements,  till  he  brought  them  to  repeat 
distinctly  letters,  syllables,  and  words.  As  his  method 
was  excellent,  we  may  readily  give  him  credit  for  the  all 
but  universal  success  to  which  he  laid  claim.  The  edition 
of  Csslius  Aurelianus,  which  was  undertaken  by  the  Wet- 
steins  in  1 709,  and  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  editions 
of  that  author,  waa  superintended  by  Amman.  He  died 
about  1730. 

AMMAN,  Joer,  an  artist  celebrated  chiefly  for  his  en- 
gravings  on  wood,  waa  born  at  Zurich  in  June  1539.  Of 
his  personal  history  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  removed  in  1560  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death  in  March  1591.  His  productiveness 
was  very  remarkable,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  his  pupils,  that  the  drawings  he  made 
daring  a  period  of  four  years  would  hsve  filled  a  hay- 
waggon.  A  large  number  of  his  original  drawings  are 
contained  in  the  Berlin  collection  of  engravings.  The 
genuineness  of  not  a  few  of  the  specimens  to  be  seen  else- 
where is  at  least  questionable.  A  series  of  copperplate 
engravings  by  Amman  of  the  kings  of  France,  with  short 
biographies,  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1576.  He  also 
executed  many  of  the  woodcut  illustrations  for  the  Bible 
published  at  Frankfort  by  Feierabend.  Another  aerial 
work,  the  Panoplia  Omnium  Liberalism  Mechanicarum  et 
Sedentariarvm  Artium  Genera  Continent,  containing  115 
plates,  is  of  great  value,  Amman's  drawing  is  correct  and 
spirited,  and  his  delineation  of  the  details  of  costume,  Ac, 
is  minute  and  accurate.  He  executed  too  much,  however, 
to  permit  of  bis  reaching  the  highest  style  of  art  Paint- 
ings in  oil  and  on  glass  are  attributed  to  him,  but  no 
specimen  of  these  is  known  to  exist. 

AMMAN,  Paul,  a  physician  and  botanist,  was  born  at 
Brealau  on  the  30tn  August  1634.  In  1662  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  from  the  university  of 
Leipsic,  and  in  1664  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  society 
Natxtrxt  Curiotorvm,  under  the  name  of  Dryander. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  chosen  extraordinary  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  above-mentioned  university;  and  in 
1674  he  was  promoted  to  the  botanical  chair,  which  he 
again  in  1682  exchanged  for  the  physiological  He  died 
on  the  4th  February  1691.    Paul  Amman  seems  to  have 


been  a  man  of  acute  mind  and  extensive  learning;  but  a 
restless  and  irritable  disposition  led  him  to  engage  too 
much  in  controversy,  and  to  indulge  in  raillery  In  his 
writings  to  a  degree  which  the  nature  of  the  subjects  hardly 
warranted. 

Amman's  principal  works  were — iftdUina  Critiea,  am  CnUvria 
Com  urn  is  FacuttaU  Lipritnsi  rualutontm  variU  DiaeurtUmt  aucta  ; 
Panmurit  ad  DoemU*  oecupata  circa  IntUuticnum  Mtdicarum 
Emendation*!*;  Irtnicum  Numa  Pompilii  cum  ffippocraU;  Supcllas 
Bctonica,  et  Manuduetic  mi  Materwm  Mtdicam  J  and  CKaracUr 
Statural  U  Plantarum, 

AMMANATT,  Baxtoloxio,  a  celebrated  Florentine 
architect  and  sculptor,  waa  born  in  1511,  and  died  in 
1592.  He  studied  under  Bandinelli  and  Sansovius,  and 
closely  imitated  the  style  of  Michael  Angela  He  was 
more  distinguished  in  architecture  than  in  sculpture.  He 
designed  many  buildings  in  Rome,  Lucca,  and  Florence, 
an  addition  to  the  Pitti  palace  in  the  last-named  city  being 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  works.  He  also  planned  the 
beautiful  bridge  over  the  Arno,  known  as  Pont*  delta 
Trinita —  one  of  his  celebrated  works.  The  three  arches  are 
elliptic,  and  though  very  light  and  elegant,  have  resisted  tho 
fury  of  the  river,  which  has  swept  away  several  other  bridgeu 
at  different  times.  Ammanati's  wife,  daughter  of  Qior. 
Antonio  Battiferri,  an  elegant  and  accomplished  woman, 
publiahed  a  volume  of  poems  of  considerable  merit 

A  MM  I  AN' US,  Masceixjnus,  a  Roman  historian  of  the 
4th  century,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Antioch,  in  Syria.  In 
his  youth  ho  was  enrolled  among  the  protectoret  domettiei, 
or  household  guards,  which  proves  bun  to  have  been  of 
noble  birth  In  the  year  350  he  entered  the  service  of 
Constantius,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  and,  under  the 
command  of  Uraicinus,  a  general  of  the  horse,  he  served 
during  several  expeditions.  According  to  his  own  modest 
account,  it  appears  that  he  acquired  considerable  military 
fame,  and  that  he  deserved  well  of  his  sovereign.  He 
attended  the  Emperor  Julian  in  his  expedition  into  Persia, 
but  it  is  not  known  that  he  obtained  any  higher  military 
promotion  than  that  which  has  already  been  mentioned.' 
He  was  either  in  the  city  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Antioch  when 
the  conspiracy  of  Theodoras  was  discovered,  in  the  reign 
of  Valens,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  severe  tortures  to 
which  many  persons  were  subjected  by  the  emperor  on 
that  account  But  his  lasting  reputation  was  not  to  be 
acquired  from  military  service.  He  left  the  army  and 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  employed  himself  in  writing  a 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  comprising  a  period  of  282 
years.  Though  a  Greek  by  birth,  he  wrote  in  the  Latin 
language;  but,  according  to  the  remark  of  Vossius,  his 
Latin  shows  that  he  was  a  Greek,  and  also  a  soldier.  His 
history  extended  from  the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the  death 
of  Valens  ;  and  the  work  was  originally  divided  into  thirty- 
one  books.  Of  these  the  first  thirteen  have  perished,  and 
the  eighteen  which  remain  commence  with  the  seventeenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  and  terminate  at  the  year 
378.  But  there  are  several  facts  mentioned  in  the  history 
which  prove  that  the  author  was  alive  in  the  year  380. 
Of  this  number  are  the  accession  of  Theodosius  to  the 
Eastern  empire,  the  character  of  Gratian,  and  the  consulate 
of  Neothorius.  The  style  is  harsh  and  redundant,  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  author's  education  and  military 
life ;  but  the  work  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  information 
for  the  period  of  which  it  treats.  Gibbon  appears  to  give 
a  correct  estimate  when  he  says  that  Ammianns  is  "an 
accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  composed  the  history  of 
his  own  times  without  indulging  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions which  usually  affect  the  mind  of  a  contemporary." 
From  the  lespectful  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  pagan 
deities,  and  of  the  advantage  of  heathen  auguries  in  fore- 
telling future  events,  it  is  evident  that  Ammianns  was  a 
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heathen.  The  favourable  account  which  he  giro*  of  the 
religion,  manners,  and  fortitudo  of  Christians,  is  the  result 
of  his  candour  and  impartiality  as  an  historian.  The  work 
of  Ammiauue  has  passed  through  several  editions,  of  which 
the  best  are  the  Leydcn  edition  of  1 693,  by  Gronovius, 
and  those  of  Leipsic,  published  in  1773  and  1808.  The 
latter  was  edited  by  Wagner  and  Erfurdt 

AMMIRATO,  Scwio,  an  Italian  historian,  bora  at 
Leccc,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  27th  September 
1531.  His  father  intending  him  for  tho  profession  of 
law,  sent  him  to  study  at  Naples,  but  his  own  decided 
preference  for  literature  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his 
father's  wishes.  Eutcring  tho  church,  he  resided  for  a 
time  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Pope  Pius  IV.  In  1569  he  went  to  Florence,  where  he 
was  fortunate  in  securing  the  patronage  and  support  of 
Duke  Cosmo  L  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  this  prince 
that  he  wrote  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  knows,  his 
ht  .ru  Fiorentin*  (1600).  In  1595  he  was  made  a  canon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  He  died  in  1601.  Among 
the  other  works  of  Ammirato,  some  of  which  were  first 
published  after  his  death,  may  be  mentioned  discourses 
on  Tacitus  and  histories  of  the  families  of  Naples  and 
Florence. 

AMMON,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  called  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  Amm  or  Amun,  and  one  of  tho  chief  gods 
of  the  country.  His  name  meant  the  hidden  or  concealed 
god,  and  in  this  respect  was  analogous  to  /I a  pi  or  Apis, 
which  conveyed  the  same  idea.  He  was  tho  local  deity  of 
Thebes  or  Diospolis,  and  supposed  by  tho  Greeks  to  be 
the  same  as  Zeus  or  Jupiter.  His  type  was  that  of  a  man 
wearing  on  his  head  tho  red  crown  Uthr,  emblem  of 
dominion  over  tho  lower  world  or  hemisphere,  surmounted 
by  the  sun's  disc  to  indicate  his  solar  nature,  flanked  by 
two  tail  feathers  of  a  hawk,  also  symbolic*  of  his  relation 
to  the  gods  of  light  Aminon  was  not  one  of  the  oldest 
deities  of  Egypt,  for  his  form  and  name  do  not  appear  till 
the  eleventh  or  Diospolitan  dynasty,  when  the  kings  of 
that  lino  assumed  his  name,  and  built  a  sanctuary  to  him  at 
Medinat  Habu.  From  this  period  the  monarch*  of  Thebes 
introduced  his  name  into  their  titles,  and  tho  worship  of 
Amen  becamo  the  predominant  one  of  ancient  Egypt;  and 
the  embellishment  of  his  ahrino  and  enrichment  of  his 
treasury  were  tho  chief  object  of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Victory  and  conquest  were  the  chief  gifts  ho  offered  to  bis 
adorers ;  and  ho  is  often  seen  leading  up  the  conquored  nations 
of  tho  north  and  south  to  the  monarchs  whom  he  endows 
with  power  and  victory.  In  this  character  Amen  is  often 
represented  holding  the  Egyptian  scimitar  khrptk.  In  his 
celestial  character  his  flesh  was  coloured  blue,  that  of  the 
heaven.  He  is  said  to  have  been  called  on  some  monu- 
ments the  son  of  Hapimaa  (or  tho  Nile) ;  but  in  tho  hymns 
addressed  to  him  the  title  of  self-engendered  is  applied  to 
him,  and  he  was  one  of  the  self-existent  deities.  His 
principal  titles  are — lord  of  the  heaven,  king  of  the  gods, 
substance  of  tho  world,  and  resident  on  the  thrones  of  tho 
world,  etcrnAl  ruler, — appellatives  of  his  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial functions.  He  was  also  lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
streams  and  hills,  and  as  a  demiurgos,  tho  creator  of  beings. 
The  hymns  addressed  to  him  designate  him  as  the  sole  or 
only  god,  in  terms  applicable  to  one  god  who  alone  exists, 
who  moulds  and  governs  the  world.  '  At  one  time  an 
attempt  was  made  to  identify  him  with  the  solar  orb.  Con- 
sidered as  the  active,  intelligent,  and  pervading  spirit  of 
tho  universe,  he  transfuses  the  breath  of  life  into  tho 
nostrils  of  kings  and  other  persons.  In  his  jolar  characters, 
Ammon  was  allied  with  Ra,  and  called  Amen  Ra,  or  Amen 
Ra  Harmachia,  or  "  tho  sun  in  the  horizon,"  Amen  being 
considered  one  of  tho  forma  of  the  sun  itself.  Tho  worship 
of  tho  celestial  Ammon  prevailed  chiefly  at  Thebes,  when, 


with  the  Mut,  or  "  mother"  goddess,  and  his  son  Khonss  or 
Chons,  he  formed  the  Theban  triad,  and  the  sacred  us» 
of  Thebes  was  "the  abode  of  Amen."  Besides  Thebes,  hs 
worship  has  been  found  at  Siuah  in  Lybia,  at  Beit  OuaEj, 
and  at  Meroe  in  Ethiopia,  marked  respect  being  shown  to 
his  worship  by  the  later  Ethiopian  monarchs.  At  Phil*  sad 
Debud  his  name  also  appears  as  one  of  the  <Lni:ca: 
deities.  In  the  representations  at  Hermonthis  he  assists  it 
tho  birth  of  Har-pa-Ra;  and  in  the  scenes  of  the  passage 
of  Ra,  or  the  sun,  through  the  hours  of  the  night,  the 
gigantic  arm  of  Amen  strangles  the  serpent  Apophis,  ■  the 
great  dragon"  of  Egyptian  mythology,  tho  spirit  of  dark- 
ness, who  warred  against  the  gods  of  light  Another 
of  the  types  of  Amen  represents  him  as  the  rcprodnctin 
power  of  nature,  still  in  the  human  (ona,  but  munix.ial, 
and  holding — instead  of  the  usual  sceptre,  ua>m,  or  so- 
called  kukupha  sceptre — the  whip  nekkekk.  In  this  '.ype 
he  was  supposed  to  be  Amen  the  father  and  Horns  the 
child  of  the  triad,  which  then  consisted  of  Amen,  Amcat, 
or  the  female  Ammon,  and  Harka.  His  titles  in  Una 
character  are  A  men-ka-mut-f, — Amen,  "  the  husband  of  his 
mother,"  considered  as  the  final  avatar  of  the  god,  the 
alpha  and  omega,  the  oldest  and  youngest  of  created 
beings.  He' is,  considered  in  his  youthful  character,  called 
Ilamtkkt,  or  "  the  powerful  Horns,"  and  identified  with 
Kkont,  the  local  god  of  Chemmo  or  Panopolis.  As  Hera 
he  is  called  the  "  con  of  Isis,"  but  this  is  clearly  a  later 
fusion  of  the  two  myths.  In  the  inscriptions  it  is  said 
"  ho  has  tall  plumes,"  and  in  the  esoterics!  explanations  of 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  JlituaJ,  these  plumes  ire 
explained  by  "  his  two  eyes,"  or  Isis  and  Nephthys,  who 
are  seen  accompanying  Horns  in  certain  scenes.  This 
type  of  Amen  was  not  usually  exhibited,  but  brought  ou: 
on  the  occasion  of  his  festival,  called  the  manifestation  of 
Khem,  one  of  tho  oldest  fetes  of  Egypt  This  type  oi 
Amen  is  principally  found  at  the  Euan,  or  valley  of  B 
Hommamat,  on  the  way  to  Coptos;  and  at  Wady  Haifa, 
where  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  by  Amcnophia  ILL  At 
the  god  of  the  reproductive  powers  of  nature,  the  kings  of 
Egypt  are  seen  hoeing  the  ground  before  him,  or  offering 
various  coloured  calves  and  gaiolles  to  him.  A  great  fes- 
tival in  his  honour  is  represented  at  Medinat  Habu,  nhei< 
his  statue  is  carried  by  twenty  priests,  and  Ramose*  II L 
cuts  down  before  him  the  com  which  has  just  ripened  for 
tho  sickle.  The  negroes  of  Arabia,  or  else  the  J&yw 
Barbarica  of  later  geographers,  appear  as  assistants  at  this 
festival  Another  typo  of  Amen  connected  him  with  the 
god  Khnum  or  Chnoumis,  the  spirit  of  the  waters.  Is 
this  relation  he  has  the  head  of  a  ram  instead  of  the  usual 
human  one.  Khnum  was  one  of  the  demiurgi,  and  creator 
of  mankind,  whom  he  had  made  as  a  potter  out  of  clay  ca 
the  wheel,  as  also  Osiris  and  Horus.  Sometimes  the  tyj* 
of  Khnum  bears  the  name  of  Amen;  and  with  the  rkm'i 
head  he  was  worshipped  in  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  ss  also 
up  the  Nile  at  the  cataracts,  Syene,  Elephantine,  Begbr, 
Beit  Oually,  and  Moroe.  It  is  this  type  of  Amen  with 
which  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  most  fami- 
liar;  and  Rameses  IL,  as  tho  son  of  Amen,  assumes  the  ram  i 
horn,  which  Alexander  the  Great  adopted  at  a  later  date. 
Tho  worship  of  Khnum  was  older  than  that  of  Amen,  a> 
it  appears  on  the  Pyramids  and  at  the  Wady  Magaresh, 
but  becamo  less  important,  and  finally  fused  into  that  of 
Amen.  Although  tf  has  been  supposed  that  the  worship  of 
Amen  came  from  Meroe,  it  is  now.  known  that  the  Ethiopian 
civilisation  was  comparatively  of  much  more  recent  date 
than  the  Egyptian,  and  that  it  was  implanted  in  Ethiopia 
by  the  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  subsequently  adopted 
by  tho  later  rulers  of  Meroe ;  and  that  the  statements  of 
Herodotus,  that  il  was  brought  from  thence,  to  the  Ossu 
of  Ammon  are  incorrect,  the  existing  temple  at  the  Oisii 
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not  being  older  than  the  Persian  ralora  of  Egypt,  while-  the 
worship  of  the  god  at  Thebea  dates  from  a  much  older  epoch. 
The  later  chapters  of  the  Ritual,  added  at  the  timo  of  tho 
twentieth  dynasty,  which  contain  the  mystic  names  and 
appellatives  of  the  god  in  the  language  of  the  negroes  of 
Pant,  are  also  of  too  late  a  date  to  throw  any  light  on  tho 
origin  of  Amen,  which  appears  prior  to  the  Hykshoe,  when 
the  Egyptian  princes  were  driven  to  the  south.  The  sheep 
was  sacred  to  the  god,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes  in 
consequence  abstained  from  it;  but  it  is  said  they  annually 
sacrificed  a  ram  to  Amen,  and  dressed  tho  figure  of  the 
god  in  the  hide  of  the  animal.  Tho  reasons  assigned  by 
classical  authorities  for  this  action,  as  well  as  for  the 
astronomical  meaning  of  his  horns,  are  not  confirmed  by 
monumental  evidence.  On  tho  conquest  of  Egypt  Alex- 
ander the  Great  called  himself  the  son  of  Ammon,  and  his 
portraits  wear  tho  ram's  horn.  In  this  he  had  only 
imitated  the  Pharaohs  of  tho  nineteenth  dynasty.  Amen 
is  only  mentioned  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  in  speaking  of 
Diospolis  as  the  city  of  No  or  No  Amon. 

Jablonski,  Panth.  £gypt.,  I  160-184;  Birch,  Gallery 
of  Antiq.,  pt  L  1 ;  Wilkinson,  Mannert  and  Custom,  iii 
313,  iv.  246,  /.;  Goodwin,  Tram.  Soe.  Bibl.  Arch.,  ii. 
pp.  853-9;  Herodotua,  ii.  42,  54;  Diodorua,  iii  72;  Jer. 
xlvi  25;  Nah.  iii.  8.  (a.  B.) 

AMMON,  CiiRiftTorn  Fbiedrich  ton,  a  distinguished 
theological  writer  and  preacher,  was  born  at  Baireuth  in 
January  1766,  studied  at  Erlangen,  held  various  professor- 
ehips  in  the  philosophical  and  theological  faculties  of 
Erlangen  and  tidttingen,  succeeded  Reinhard  in  1813  as 
court  preacher  and  counsellor  at  Dresden,  retired  from 
these  offices  in  1849,  and  died  May  21, 1850.  He  sought 
to  establish  for  himself  a  middle  position  between  rational- 
ism and  supcrnaturaliam,  inclining,  however,  decidedly  to 
the  former.  He  declared  for  a  "  rational  supernaturahstn," 
and  contended  that  there  must  be  a  gradual  development 
of  Christian  doctrino  corresponding  to  tho  advance  of  know- 
ledge and  science.  He  was  a  man  of  great  versatility  and 
extensive  learning,  and  a  very  voluminous  author,  his 
principal  work  being  the  Fortbilduny  det  Christanthumt  tur 
Wtllrcligion,  in  4  vols.  (Lcipsic,  1833-40).  Entwurf  einer 
rein  biblitchen  Theologie  appeared  in  1792  (second  edition, 
1801),  and  Summa  Theologica'va  1803  (other  editions,  1808, 
1816,  1830).  Von  Ammon's  atyle  in  preaching  was  terse 
and  lively,  and  some  of  his  discourses  are  regarded  as 
models  of  pulpit  treatment  of  political  questions. 

AMMONIA  (NH,),  sometimes  called  tho  Volatile 
alkali,  or  Alkaline  air,  was  known  to  the  alchemists  in 
aqueous  solution.  Priestley  first  separated  it  in  the  gase- 
ous stato  in  1774.  Scheele  in  1777  discovered  that  it 
contained  nitrogen,  and  its  true  composition  was  ascer- 
tained by  Berthollet  about  1785.  Ammonia  occurs  in 
the  atmosphere  as  carbonate  and  nitrate,  in  sea-water,  and 
in  many  mineral  springs.  Iron  ores  and  many  clayey 
soils  contain  it  in  small  quantity,  and  sal-ammoniac  and 
ammonia  alum  are  found  aa  minerals  in  volcanic  districts. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  obtained  in  largo  quantity  by 
tho  putrefaction  of  tho  urine  of  animals,  or  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  animal  matter.  Ammonia  is  obtained  from  its 
salts  by  the  acting  of  slaked  limo  or  solutions  of  potash 
or  soda,  and  is  freed  from  water  by  passing  over  quick- 
lime or  solid  potash,  and  finally  collected  over  mercury. 
It  is  a  colourless  gas,  of  a  pungent  smell,  and  alkaline 
taste  and  reaction.  It  does  not  support  combustion  or 
re.-pisation,  and  is  feebly  combustible.  It  is  remark- 
ably  soluble  in  water,  I  volume  dissolving  nearly  700  of 
the  gas.  It  may  by  the  action  of  a  low  temperature 
and  great  pressure  bo  changed  into  the  liquid  or  solid 
state.  The  gas  is  easily  decomposed  into  its  elements  by 
•  succession  of  oUtiio  sparks,  or  by  passing  it  over  rod- 


hot  iron  or  platinum  wire.  The  aqueous  solution  in  pre- 
sence of  finely  divided  platinum  and  atmospherio  air  is 
converted  into  nitrite  of  ammonia ;  and  conversely,  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrogen  and 
passed  over  platinised  asbestos,  aro  changed  into  ammonia. 
Nitrogen  and  hydrogen  have  not  by  any  process  been  in- 
duced to  combine  so  as  to  yield  this  compound  directly, 
unless  in  very  small  quantity.  For  theoretical  relations  of 
ammonia,  salts,  «tc,  sco  Chemtstky. 

AMMONIAC,  Sal  (NH.Cl),  the  earliest  known  salt  of 
ammonia,  now  named  chloride  of  ammonium,  formerly 
much  used  in  dyeing  and  mctallurgic  operations. 

The  name  Hammoniacut  tal  occurs  in  Pliny  (Jfat. 
Hut.  xxxi.  39),  who  relates  that  it  was  applied  to  a  kind 
of  fossil  salt  found  below  the  sand,  in  a  district  of  Cyrc- 
noica.  It  was  similar  in  appcaranco  to  the  alumen  tciuile, 
and  had  a  disagreeable  taste,  but  was  useful  in  medicine 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  sal-ammouioc  of  tho 
ancients  was  the  some  as  that  of  the  moderns ;  but  tho 
imperfect  description  of  Pliny  is  far  from  being  sufficient 
to  decide  the  point  The  native  sal-ammoniac  of  Bucharia, 
described  by  Model  and  Korsten,  and  analysed  by  Klaprotb, 
has  no  resemblance  to  tho  salt  described  by  Pliny.  Tho 
same  remark  applies  to  the  sal-ammoniac  of  volcanoes. 
Dioscorides  (v.  126),  in  mentioning  sal-ammoniac,  makes 
use  of  a  phrase  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  description  of 
Pliny,  and  rather  applicable  to  rock-salt  than  to  our  sal- 
ammoniac.  Sal-ammoniac,  he  ssys,  is  peculiarly  prized  if 
it  can  be  easily  split  into  rectangular  fragments.  Finally, 
we  have  no  proof  whatever  that  sal-ammoniac  occurs  at 
present,  either  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  or  iu 
any  part  of  Cyreuaica.  These  circumstances  induce  us  to 
conclude  that  the  term  tal-ammoniac  was  applied  as  inde- 
finitely by  tho  ancients  as  most  of  their  other  chemical 
terras.  It  may  have  been  givcu  to  tho  some  salt  which 
is  known  to  the  moderns  by  that  appellation,  but  was  nut 
confined  to  it 

Some  derive  the  name  *al-a  n,  mon  iac  from  Jupiter  Ammon, 
near  whose  temple  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  found;  others, 
from  a  district  of  Cyrenaica  called  Ammonia.  Pliny's 
derivation  is  from  the  sand  (a^i^ot)  in  which  it  occurred. 

Whether  our  sal-ammoniac  was  known  to  tho  ancients 
or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  well  known  to 
the  alchemists  as  early  as  the  13th  century.  Alberto? 
Magnus,  in  his  treatise  De  Alchymia,  informs  us  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  sal-ammoniac,  a  natural  and  an 
artificial.  Tho  natural  was  sometimes  white,  and  some- 
times red;  the  artificial  was  moro  useful  to  tho  chemist 
Ho  docs  not  tell  us  how  it  was  prepared,  but  ho  describes 
tho  method  of  subliming  it,  which  can  leave  no  doubt  that 
it  was  real  sal-ammoniac  In  tho  Opera  Mineralia  of 
Isaac  Hollondus  the  elder,  there  is  likewise  a  description 
of  the  mode  of  subliming  sal-ammoniac.  Basil  Valentino, 
in  his  Curnu  Triumphalie  Antimonii,  describes  some  of 
the  peculiar  properties  of  sal-ammoniac  in,  if  possible,  a 
still  less  equivocal  manner. 

Egypt  is  the  country  whero  sal-ammoniac  was  fmt 
manufactured,  and  from  which  Europe  for  many  years  was 
supplied  with  it  This  commerce  was  first  corned  on  by 
the  Venetians,  and  aLarwards  by  the  Dutch.  Nothing 
was  known  about  the  method  employed  by  the  Egyptians 
till  the  year  1719.  In  1716  the  younger  Geoffroy  read  a 
paper  to  the  French  Academy,  ahowing  that  sal-ammonia, 
must  be  formed  by  sublimation;  but  his  opinion  was 
opposed  so  violently  by  Homberg  and  Lcmcry,  that  the 
paper  was  not  printed.  In  1719  M.  Lemaire,  tho  French 
consul  at  Cairo,  sent  the  Academy  an  account  of  tho  mods 
of  manufacturing  sal-ammoniac  in  Egypt  The  salt,  it 
appeared,  was  obtained  by  simple  sublimation  from  soot 
In  the  year  1760  Liniams  communicated  to  the  Royal 
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Society  a  correct  detail  of  tlie  whole  process,  which  he  had 
received  from  Dr  Haaselquhrt,  who  had  travelled  is  that 
country  u  a  naturalist  This  account  ia  published  in  the 
Slat  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transaction*,  1760,  p. 
504.  Almost  the  only  fuel  used  in  Egypt  is  the  dang  of 
cattle.  The  dung  of  black  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  etc., 
which  contains  the  sal-ammoniac  ready  formed,  is  collected 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  when  the  animals 
feed  on  the  spring  grass,  a  kind  of  clover.  It  is  dried, 
and  sold  to  the  common  people  as  fuel.  The  soot  from 
this  fuel  is  carefully  collected  and  sold  to  the  sal-ammoniac 
makers,  who  work  only  during  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  for  it  is  only  at  that  season  of  tho  year  that  the 
dung  is  fit  for  their  purpose. 

The  composition  of  this  salt  seems  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  Tournefort  in  1700.  The  experiments  of 
the  younger  Geoffrey  in  1716  and  1723  were  still  more 
decisive,  and  those  of  -  Duhamel  in  1735,  left  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject  Dr  Thomson  first  pointed  out  a  process 
by  synthesis,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  very  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  rigidly  accurate,  resulting  from  his 
observation  that  when  muriatic  gas  and  ammoniocal  gas, 
both  as  dry  as  possible,  are  brought  in  contact  with  each 
other,  they  always  combine  in  equal  volumes. 

The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  sal-ammoniac  in 
Europe  was  made,  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, by  Mr  Goodwin,  a  chemist  of  London,  who  appears  to 
have  used  the  mother  ley  of  common  salt  and  putrid  urine 
as  ingredients.  The  first  successful  manufacture  of  sal- 
ammoniac  in  this  country  was  established  in  Edinburgh 
by  Dr  Button  and  Mr  Davy,  about  the  year  1760.  It  was 
first  manufactured  in  France  about  the  same  time  by 
Baume.  Manufactories  of  it  were  afterwards  established 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders. 

Chloride  of  ammonia  is  now  manufactured  iu  large  quan- 
tity from  the  crude  carbonate  of  ammonia  obtained  in  gas- 
works, or  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  animal 
matter.  This  salt  is  changed  into  chloride  by  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid  or  the  mother  liquor  of  salt-works, 
called  bittern,  containing  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and 
magnesium.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  easily  got  for 
neutralisation,  the  crude  gas  liquor  is  transformed  into 
sulphate,  and  this  is  mixed  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
common  salt  During  the  subsequent  evaporation  the 
sulphate  of  soda  separates  in  hard  granular  crystals,  which 
are  apt  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  boiler.  The  liquor  is 
agitated  to  prevent  this  adhesion  taking  place,  and  assist 
in  the  separation  of  the  sulphate  of  soda.  The  sulphate 
of  soda  is  removed  by  drainers  as  it  is  formed,  and  the 
mother  liquor  boiled  up  to  the  crystallising  point,  and  run 
off  into  coolers.  The  crystals  of  impure  muriate  of  am- 
monia are  dried  carefully  and  subsequently  sublimed. 

Sal-ammoniac  occurs  usually  in  the  form  of  a  hard, 
white  cake,  opaque,  or  only  slightly  translucent  Its  taste 
is  cooling,  saline,  and  rather  disagreeable.  It  dissolves  in 
2  72  parts  of  water  at  180-7  C.  with  great  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, and  in  about  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  the 
boiling-point  The  feathery  crystals  it  forms  are  found 
on  microscopic  examination  ;to  be  masses  of  cubes  or 
octahedrons;  their  specific  gravity  is  about  1*5.  When 
exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  the  salt  gradually  absorbs 
water,  and  deliquesces,  though  very  slowly,  becoming 
slightly  acid.  When  heated,  it  sublimes  unaltered  in  a 
white  smoke,  having  a  peculiar  smell,  very  characteristic 
of  sal-ammoniac.  If  a  cold  body  be  presented  to  this 
smoke,  the  sal-ammoniac  condenses  on  it,  and  forms  a 
white  crust  When  thus  sublimed,  it  has  the  property  of 
carrying  along  with  it  various  bodies,  which,  when  heated 
by  themselves,  are  perfectly  fixed. 

For  the  other  ammoniac*!  salts  see  Cuemistby. 


AMMONIACUM.  or  Ahhootac,  a  gum-resinous  exuda- 
tion from  the  stem  of  a  perennial  herb  (Dorema  ammonia- 
cum) belonging  to  the  natural  order  Umbelliferas.  Th* 
plant  grows  to  the  height  of  8  or  9  feet,  and  ha  whoU 
stem  is  pervaded  with  a  milky  juice,  which  oozes  out  on 
an  incision  being  made  at  any  part  This  juice  qukklr 
hardens  into  round  tears,  forming  the  "tear  ammc-ua- 
cum  "  of  commerce.  Lump  ammoniacum,  the  other  form 
in  which  the  substance  is  imported,  consists  of  aggrega- 
tions of  tears,  frequently  incorporating  large  quantities  of 
the  fruits  of  the  plant  itself,  as  well  as  other  foreign  bodies. 
In  order  to  free  lump  ammoniacum  from  these  impurities, 
it  has  to  be  melted  and  strained,  operations  which  depre- 
ciate its  therapeutical  value.  Ammoniacum  has  a  faintly 
foetid  unpleasant  odour,  which  becomes  more  distinct  on 
heating ,  externally  it  possesses  a  reddish  yellow  appear- 
ance, and  when  the  tears  or  lumps  are  freshly  fractured 
they  exhibit  an  opalesceut  lustre,  It  is  chiefly  collected 
in  the  province  of  Irak  in  Persia;  but  some  quantity  is 
also  produced  in-  the  Punjab,  and  comes  to  the  European 
market  by  way  of  Bombay.  Its  composition,  according  to 
Hagen,  is — resin;  68*6;  gum,  19  3;  gluten,  5*4;  volatile 
oil  and  water,  2  8;  extractive,  Ac,  3  9.  Ammoniacum  u 
closely  related  to  assafcetida,  not  only  in  the  plant  yielding 
it,  but  also  in  its  therapeutical  effects.  It  may  be  used  at 
a  substitute  for  assafcetida,  although,  containing  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  its  effect  is  less  powerful 
Internally  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  squills  in  bronchial 
affections;  and  in  asthma  and  chronic  colds  it  is  found 
useful.  It  is,  however,  more  used  externally  in  the  form 
of  plasters,  as  a  discutient  or  resolvent  application  in  indo- 
lent tumours,  affections  of  the  joints,  &c 

African  ammoniacum  is  a  totally  different  substance, 
though  often  confounded  with  the  real  gum-resin,  which 
is  produced  only  in  the  East  It  is  the  product  of  an  un- 
known plant  growing  in  North  Africa,  and  occasional]} 
shipped  to  our  markets  from  Marocco.  It  is  a  dark 
coloured  gum-resin,  possessed  of  a  very  weak  odour  and  a 
persistent  acrid  taste.  A  considerable  commerce  in  it  is 
carried  on  between  Mogador  and  Alexandria,  where  it  is 
in  demand  for  purposes  of  fumigation. 

AMMONITES,  called  also  very  frequently  the  childrn 
of  Amman,  a  people  allied  by  deecent  to  the  Israelites, 
and  living  in  their  vicinity,  sprung  from  Lot,  Abraham's 
nephew,  by  the  youuger  of  his  daughters,  as  the  imme- 
diately adjoining  people,  tho  Moabites,  were  by  the  elder 
(Gen.  xix,  37-38).  Both  peoples  are  sometimes  spokts 
uf  under  the  common  name  of  the  children  of  Lot  (Beet. 
iL  19;  Pa.  IxxxiiL  8);  and  the  whole  history  shows  that 
they  preserved  throughout  the  course  of  their  national 
existence  a  sense  of  the  closest  brotherhood.  The  orijiail 
territory  of  the  two  tribes  was  tho  country  lying  imme- 
diately on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  lower  half  of 
tho  Jordan,  having  the  Jabbok  for  its  northern  boundary; 
and  of  this  tract  the  Ammonites  laid  claim  to  the  northern 
portion,  the  "half  mount  Oilead"  (Deut  iii.  12),  lyinj 
between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  out  of  which  they  had 
expelled  the  Zomzummim  (Judg.  xi.  13;  Deut  iL  20,  21; 
<•/.  Gen.  xiv.  5),  though  apparently  it  had  been  held,  is 
part  at  least,  conjointly  with  the  Moabites,  or  perhaps 
under  their  supremacy  (Num.  xxL  26,  xxii.  1 ;  .Josh.  xiii. 
32).  From  this  their  original  territory  they  had  been  in 
their  turn  expelled  by  the  Anionics,  who  were  found 
by  tho  Israelites  after  their  deliverance  from  Egypt  in 
possession  of  both  Gilcad  and  Bashan,  that  is,  of  the 
whole  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Arnon  (Num.  xxi.  13).  By  this  Amorit* 
invasion,  as  the  Moabites  were  driven  to  the  south  of 
the  Arnon,  which  formed  their  northern  boundary  frcra 
that  time  so  the  Ammonites  were  driven  out  of  *GiW 
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the  upper  waters  of  the  Jabbok  where  it  flows  from 
south  to  north,  which  henceforth  continued  to  be  their 
western  boundary  (Num.  xxi  24;  Dent  iL  37,  iiL  16). 
The  other  limits  of  the  Ammonitis,  or  country  of  the 
i  (AftfiaviTts  ympa,  2  Mao.  iv.  26),  there  are  no 
of  exactly  defining.  On  the  sooth  it  probasly 
adjoined  the  land  of  Moab  (but  ef.  Ewald,  Gesch.  Itraeit, 
iL  266);  on  the  north  it  may  hare  met  that  of  the  king  of 
Geahur  (2  Sam.  xiii  37);  and  on  the  east  it  probably 
melted  away  into  the  desert  peopled  by  Amalekites  and 
other  nomadic  races. 

The  chief  city  of  the  country,  called  Babbah,  or  Sabbath  of  the 
children  of  Amman,  <.«.,  the  metropolis  of  the  Ammonite*  (Deal  iiL 
1 I  X  and  RabbathammanaT  by  the  later  Oreeka  (Polyb.  v.  7,  4),  whoa* 
name  w*s  changed  into  Philadelphia  by  Ptolemy  Phlladalphus,  a 
large  and  (trong  city  with  an  acropolis,  waa  situated  on  both  aides  of 
a  branch  of  the  Jabbok,  bearing  at  the  present  day  the  nania  of 
Koiet  or  Nahr  Amman,  the  water  or  river  of  Ammon,  whence  the 
designation  "  city  of  wattr."  <2  8am.  xlL  tt ;  *.  Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  Sol).  The  ruin*  called  Amman  by  the  satire*  arc  eztanair*  and 
Imposing.    The  country  to  ths  south  and  east  of  Amman  i*  dia- 


led by  it*  fertility ;  and  rained  town*  are  scattered  thickly 
over  it,  attesting  that  it  was  one*  occupied  by  a  population  which, 
however  fierce,  via  settled  and  industrious  (tee  Burckhardt,  op.  cU  , 
857.  ef.  Lindsay.  Holy  Land,  5th  ed.,  p.  27 Si,  a  bet  indicated  al*o 
by  the  tribute  of  corn  paid  annually  to  Joth\m  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  5). 
The  Israelites  on  their  journey  out  of  Egypt  to  the  land  of  promise 
war*  forbidden  to  meddle  with  the  territory  of  Ammon  as  of  Moab 
(Drat  iL  10) ;  and  it  leomi  to  indicate  that  friendly  relation*  sub- 
sistad  at  firat  between  thi*  people  sad  the  chosen  nation,  that  after 
the  latter  had  conquered  ana  slain  Og,  the  giant  king  of  Prtihin,  the 
enemy  of  both,  his  bedstead  waa  placed  in  Kabbah  (Drat  111  11). 
Like  Moab,  however,  the  Ammonite*  beheld  with  jealousy  the  rising 
greatness  of  Israel  They  joined  the  former  in  hiring  Balaam  to 
curs*  them  (Dent  xxUL  *};  sad  thenceforward  their  history,  so 
far  as  known,  reveal*  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility  against  the  people 
of  Jehovah— shown  la  invasion*  repeated  and  violent,  and  cruel  Ue* 
the  moat  outrageous  and  unsparing  (Judg.  x.  8 ;  Amos  L  IS).  They 
could  not  forget  that  the  Gilaadite  portion  of  the  inheritance  of 
Israel  had  once  been  their  possession,  nor  Mass  to  proas  their  claim 
for  its  recovery  (Judg.  xL  18).  We  find  them  joined  first  with 
Moab  (Judg.  IiL  12),  and  then  with  the  Philistine*  (Judg.  x.  7,  8), 
in  the  invasion  and  oppression  for  lengthened  period*  of  the  land  of 
their  enemies.  Subduod  by  the  prowess  of  Japhthah,  they  began 
■gain  to  act  on  the  offensive  in  the  days  of  Saul,  laying  siege  to 
Jabeah-OUasd  (1  Sam.  xi.  I ).  David  offered  hi*  friendship  to 
the  king  of  Ammon,  but  his  offer  was  rejected  with  contumely  and 
outrage,  for  which  a  terrible  vengeance  was  exacted  in  the  captor* 


against  Jehoialrim 
of  Jem 


neighbouring  tribe*  helped  t 

(S  Xing*  xxiv.  3).  When,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
poor  remnant*  of  the  Israelite*  were  gathered  together  under  the 
protectorate  of  Nebuchadnexxar,  it  was  by  the  instigation  of  s 
king  of  Ammon  that  Oedallah,  the  ruler  appointed  over  them,  was 
murdered,  and  new  calamities  were  incurred  (Jsr.  xii.  14);  and 
whoa  Jerusalem  was  to  he  rebuilt,  the  foremost  in  opposing  the 
patriotic  Jew*  were  a  Moabite  and  an  Ammonite  (Neh.  it  10/1$ ;  iv. 
1-  8).  True  to  their  antecedents,  the  Ammonites,  with  some  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  did  their  utmost  to  resist  and  check  ths  revival 
of  the  Jewish  power  under  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mace.  T.  8  ;  e/.  Jo*. 
Ant.  /not  xiiL  8,  1L    The  last  historical  notice  of  them  ia  in  Jtutin 

i  it  is  affirmed  that  they  were 
i  repeatedly  mentioned 
•  .,  uuiud  of  Amman,  in  the  Insert  p- 
tn butanes  of  the  king*  of  Assyria 


jtni.  Jua.  xiii.  8,  1).  The  last  historical  l 
Martyr  (Dial,  cum  Trypk.  J  119),  where  it 
still  s  numerous  people.  The  Ammonite* 
under  the  form  Bit-Amman,  <.#.,  house  o 


tJons  of  Nineveh 

(Sohrader,  Ktilinsckrifltn  und  d.  A. 


The 


of  their 


kings,  so  Car  ss  known,— in  Scripture,  jlaha 

SjTlV  8"m-  *■  *!  Jtr-  »L  14J:  in  Asayrian,  Puduilu.  (e/. 
P*d*hel  (Num.  xxxiv.  28).  Bsss  («/  Baasha,  1  King.  xv.  38).  and 
Sanibi  (of  lea*  obvious  analogy),— testify,  in  harmony  with  other 
consideration*,  that  their  language  Was  Semitic,  closely  silled  to 
the  Hebrew  ;  and  thi*  fact  ia  now  placed  beyond  question  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Mesha -stele,  presenting  the  language  of  the  Moab! tea, 
and  doubtless  that  also  of  the  brother  tribe  (see  Mo  adits*).  Their 
national  deity,  Moloch  or  Mil  com  (see  MoLOOfl),  was  worshipped 
with  cruel  rites, — a  circumstance  tending  to  foster  that  flercanejui 
hUtoiT6*"  WUOh  <U*Un*uUh'd  ^  throughout  their 

AMMONIUS,  surnamed  Hermi.*:,  or  the  son  of  Hermiaa, 
studied  at  Alexandria,  along  with  his  brother  Heliodorus, 


under  the  neo-Platonist  Prod  as  during  the  latter  part  of 
ths  0th  century  A.D.  He  waa  afterwards  the  head  of  a 
school  for  philosophy;  and  among  his  scholars  were 
Aselepias,  John  Philoponus,  Damoacius,  and  Simpliciua. 
Although  a  neo-Platonist,  Ammonius  appears  to  havo 
devoted  most  of 'his  attention  to  the  works  of  Aristotle 
Commentaries  on  some  of  these  are  all  that  remains  of  his 
reputedly  numerous  writings.  Of  tho  commentaries  we 
have— 1.  One  on  the  leagoge  of  Porphyry,  published  at 
Venice,  1500,  foL;  2.  One  on  the  Categories,  Venice,  1503, 
foL,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  doubted  by  Brandis;  3. 
One  on  the  De  Interpretation*,  Venice,  1503,  foL  Of 
each  of  tho  commentaries  there  are  several  Latin  transla- 
tions, and  the  three  have  been  published  in  a  collected 
form,  with  a  Latin  translation,  Venice,  1546,  3  vols.  8va 
They  are  also  printed  in  Brandis'  Scholia  to  Aristotle, 
forming  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Berlin  Aristotle.  The 
special  section  on  fate  has  been  published  separately  by 
Orelli,  AUx.  Apkrod.  A  Simon  it  et  all.  de  fate  gwx  super- 
sunt,  Zurich,  1824.  A  life  of  Aristotle,  generally  ascribed 
to  Ammonius,  but  with  more  accuracy  to  John  Philoponus, 
lb  often  prefixed  to  editions  of  Aristotle.  It  has  been 
printed  separately,  with  Latin  translation  and  Scholia,  at 
Leyden,  1621,  and  again  at  Helms  tad  t,  1666.  Other  com- 
mentaries on  the  Topic*  and  the  first  six  books  of  tho 
Metaphysics  still  exist  in  manuscript  Of  the  value  of  tho 
logical  writings  of  Ammonius  there  are  various  opinions. 
PranU,  perhaps  the  highest  recent  authority,  speaks  of  them 
with  great  but  hardly  merited  contempt  (OetchichU  der 
Logik,  L  642).  (For  list  of  his  works,  see  Fabricius, 
Bibliotkeea  Oram,  v.  704-707;  and  also  Brandis  Memoirs 
of  ike  Berlin  Academy,  1833.) 

AMMONIUS,  surnamed  Saocab,  or  "  The  Sack  Carrier," 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  obliged  in  tho  early  part 
of  his  life  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  acting  as  a  porter  in 
the  market,  lived  at  Alexandria  during  the  2d  century 
A.D.,  and  died  there  241  AJD,  Very  little  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life.  He  is  said  by  Porphyry  to  have  been 
born  of  Christian  parents,  and  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  their  faith,  from  which  he  afterwards  apostatised. 
Eusebras  (Church  History,  vi.  19)  denies  this  apostasy, 
and  affirms  that  Ammonius  continued  a  Christian  to  tho 
end  of  his  life.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Eusebius  is 
referring  to  another  Ammonius,  a  Christian  who  lived  at 
Alexandria  during  the  3d  century  a.o.  Ammonius,  after 
long  study  and  meditation,  opened  a  school  for  philosophy 
in  Alexandria.  Among  his  pupils  were  Herennins,  the 
two  Origena,  Longinus,  and,  most  distinguished  of  all, 
Plotinus,  who  in  his  search  for  true  wisdom  found  himself 
irresistibly  attracted  by  Ammonius,  remained  his  close 
companion  for  eleven  years,  and  in  all  his  later  philosophy 
professed  to  bo  the  mere  exponent  of  his  great  master. 
Ammonius  himself  designedly  wrote  nothing,  and  tho 
doctrines  taught  in  his  school  were,  at  least  during  his  life, 
kept  secret,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Pythagorean 
society.  Thus,  while  all  the  later  developments  of  neo- 
Platonism  are  in  a  general  way  referred  to  him  as  their 
originator,  little  is  known  of  his  special  tenets.  From  tho 
notices  of  Hierocles,  a  scholar  of  Plutarch,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  6th  century  a.d.,  preserved  in  Photius,  we 
learn  that  his  fundamental  doctrine  was  an  eclecticism  or 
union  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  attempted  to  show  that 
a  system  of  philosophy,  common  to  both  and  higher  than 
their  special  views,  waa  contained  in  their  writings.  He 
thus,  according  to  his  adm  i  re  re,  put  an  end  to-  the  inter- 
minable disputes  of  ths  rival  schools.  What  other  elements 
Ammonius  included  in  his  eclectic  system,  and  in  par- 
ticular how  he  stood  related  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
its  on  which  no  information  can  be 
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the*o  are  not  of  unquestionablo  authority.  Ho  un- 
doubtedly, originated  the  noo- Platonic  movement,  but  it 
cannot  be  determined  to  what  extent  that  philosophy,  as 
known  to  ua  through  Plotinus  and  Proclus,  represents  his 
ideas.  Euaebius  (Church  I/irtory,  vi.  19)  mentions  some 
Christian  works  by  Ammoniua.  As  Porphyry  expressly 
tells  us  that  Ammoniua  the  philosopher  wrote  nothing, 
Eusebius  must  be  referring  to  the  later  Christian  of  the 
aame  name.  To  this  later  Ammonius  belongs  tho  Diatet- 
taron,  or  Harmony  of  the  Four  Goepelt,  sometimes  ascribed 
to  the  philosopher.  (Soe  Fabriciua,  Mbliotheca  Graca, 
v.  701,  713;  and  Zeller,  PhU.  d.  Grieehen,  2d  cd,  iii.  2, 
398,  note  6.)  On  Ammoniua  the  philosopher,  besides 
general  works  on  the  Alexandrian  school  and  the  history 
of  philosophy,  seo  Hosier,  Dt  Comment  it  iit  PhUotnphur 
Ammoniac*  Fraudibut  et  NoxU,  Tubingen,  1786;  and 
Dohaut,  £$tai  Wttoriqve  tur  la  Vie  el  la  Doctrine 
cTAmmoniu*  Saccas,  Brussels,  1836. 

AMMUNITION  in  its  general  sense  comprises  not  only 
the  powder  and  projectiles  employed  in  guns  of  all  classes, 
but  also  all  stores  directly  connected  with  artillery  fire,  such 
as  friction-tubes,  fuses,  percussion-caps,  and  rockets. 

Gunpowder,  as  manufactured  in  England,  consists  of  75 
parts  of  saltpetre,  15  parts  of  charcoal,  and  10  parts  of 
kulphur,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  mechanically  mixed 
together,  pressed  into  a  cake,  and  granulated  to  a  size 
varying  according  to  the  purpose  which  it  is  designed  to 
fulfil  In  cannon,  a  large  grain  is  necessary  for  regular 
and  thorough  burning,  a  fine  powder  choking  up  the  inter- 
stices, and  so  preventing  the  flame  from  finding  its  way 
through  the  entire  charge.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
grain  is  blown  out  of  a  small  piece  before  it  is  burnt  to 
the  centre.  For  the  very  heavy  guns  recently  introduced 
into  the  British  service  powder  formed  into  "  pellet*  "  or 
"  pebbles  "  has  been  adopted,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  is  kept  up  till  the  shell  leaves  the  muzzle,  without 
being  at  any  instant  execssivo  and  likely  to  injure  the 
gun.  Modified  forms  of  powder  and  gun-cotton  have  been 
employed  experimentally  as  the  charges  of  guna. 

For  heavy  guna  or  cannon  the  charge  is  carefully 
weighed  and  made  up  in  a  serge  cartridge  sewn  with 
worsted,  which  entirely  consumes  in  firing — any  residue  left 
ignited  in  the  bore  being  liable  to  cause  explosion  when  the 
cartridge  of  the  succeeding  round  is  rammed  down  on  it, 
and  so  to  blow  off  the  arms  of  the  gunner  using  the  sponge 
stave.  The  shell  or  other  projectilo  employed  is  forced 
home  on  the  cartridge  (tide  fig.  1)  in  muzzle-loading 
guns.  In  breech-loaders  the  shell  is  introduced  first,  and 
pressed  into  the  shot  chamber,  beyond  which  it  can  only 
pass  by  the  "  lands  "  of  the  rifling  cutting  into  the  lead 
coat,  which  is  effected  by  the  explosion  of  the  charge. 
The  cartridge  is  pressed  forward  against  the  base  of  the 
projectile. 

Rifled  guns—  that  is,  guns  constructed  to  impart  rotation 
to  the  projectiles  they  discharge — have  superseded  smooth- 
bored  cannon  in  the  armaments  of  all  civilised  nations ; 
elongated  projectiles,  which  are  impeded  by  the  resistance 
of  the  air  much  less  than  spherical  ones,  being  in  all  cases 
employed.    Fig.  1  shows  a  aection  of  the  bore  of  the 
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muzzle-loading  gun,  whose  projectiles  are  made  to  rotate 


by  means  of  gun-metal  stnds  which  fit  in  the  spiral  L 
of  the  bore.  The  following  kinds  of  projectiles  are  fired 
from  rifled  cannon  in  the  British  service: — Common  shell, 
Shrapnel  shell,  Palliser  shell  and  shot,  and  cats-shot 
Light  balls,  carcasses,  and  spherical  shells  are  discharged 
from  amooth-bored  mortars.  Tho  two  last  mentioned,  as 
well  as  spherical  Shrapnel,  round  ahot,  grape,  and  case,  are 
fired  from  smooth-bored  guns. 

Common  shell  for  rifled  guns  are  simply  hollow  elongated 
projectiles  filled  with  powder,  which  is  fired  by  the  action 
of  a  fuse,  and  bursts  the  shell  with  great  violence,  acting 
in  walls  or  earth  into  which  it  has  penetrated  like  a  small 
mine,  the  largest  shells,  which  are  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
containing  nearly  37  lb  of  powder.  Gun  cotton,  nitro- 
glycerine, and  other  substances,  have  been  tried  for  burst- 
ing purposes,  but  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  prevent 
premature  explosion  from  the  sudden  shock  of  discharge 
of  tho  gun.  Picrat*  of  potash,  or  "  picric  powder,"  hat 
been  recommended  as  stronger  than  gunpowder  and  quite 
cafe,  but  it  is  not  as  yet  adopted  Common  shells  are 
generally  fired  at  earthworks,  buildings,  and  wooden  ships. 
When  carried,  as  in  English  men-of-war,  filled  and  fused 
with  percussion  fuses,  they  can  bo  discharged  as  rapidly  at 
shot  The  most  terrible  instance  of  their  use  in  hi»tory  is 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  Turkish  frigates  by  the 
Russian  fleet  at  Sinope  on  November  30th,  lt$53.  At  the 
battle  of  Sedan  in  1870  the  Prussians  made  such  havoc 
among  the  crowded  French  troops  that  the  ground  became 
covered  with  "heaps  of  flesh  and  rags;"  and  a  similar 
result  was  produced  by  the  fire  of  mortars  concentrated  on 
the  Russian  troops  in  the  Redan  at  the  termination  of  the 
siege  of  SebastopoL  The  slaughter  in  the  two  last  named 
instances  is,  however,  to  be  attributed  to  the  concentration 
of  fire  on  masses  of  men  rather  than  to  the  description  of 
shell  used,  for  tho  showers  of  bullets  ejected  by  Shrapnel 
shell  would  have  struck  many  more  men,  although  tho 
ghastly  spectacle  of  dismembered  human  bodies  would  not 
have  been  exhibited. 

Shrapnel  thell  are  hollow  projectiles  containing  bullets 
and  a  very  small  bursting  charge.    Fig.  2  exhibits  the 
construction  of  the  Boxer  Shrapnel 
shell  for  the  40-pounder  breech-load- 
ing Armstrong  gun,  and  is  a  good 
specimen  of  this  class  of  projectilo. 
Tho  shell  follows  the  usual  course  of 
flight  up  to  within  about  100  yards 
of  the  object,  when  the  time  fuse,  if 
properly  set,  fires  the  bursting  charge, 
aud  opens  the  shell  by  splitting  it 
along  terrain  grooves  forming  lines 
of  least  resistance.    The  bullets  and 
fragments  then  continue  their  course 
in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  missiles. 
This  doss  of  shell  was  designed  for 
smooth-bore  guns  by  General  Shrap-  I 
neL    It  was  used  with  great  effect  £ 
during  the  Peninsular  war,  especially 
in  clearing  the  breach  and  ramparts 
of  St  Sebastian  of  defenders,  over 
the  heads  of  the  English  storming 
party,  who  drew  back  into  the  ditch 
for  a  time.  The  projectile  has  never 
been   understood   and  thoroughly 
taken  up  by  foreign  powers,  and  has  "J^^^J 
never  been  used  to  full  advantage   i™«  «•  naud«cd ;  *.i«»4, 
on  service.    In  skilful  hands  it  is 
capable  of  producing  results  far  beyond  any  that  have  as 
yet  been  achieved. 

The  Armstrong  segment  thell  fulfills  the  aame  general 
purpose, — that  is  to  say,  it  is  designed  to  sweep  down  bodies 
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of  troops,  bat  it  opoat  rather  mora  suddenly,  segments  of 
iron  taking  the  place  of  lead  and  antimony  bullets,  which 
segments  being  built  up  in  a  ring  with  the  bunting  charge 
in  the  centre,  are  dispersed  more  widely  when  the  shell 
opens  than  the  bullets  of  the  ShrapneL  The  segment  shell 
consequently  is  rather  suited  for  the  action  of  a  percussion 
fuse  on  striking  the  head  of  a  column  of  men,  or  the  ground 
close  in  front  of  it  In  this  way  results  have  been  obtained 
which  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  anything  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  actual  service.  At  Dartmoor  in  1869  the 
average  number  of  hits  for  every  segment  shell  fired  during 
the  series  of  experiments,  including  failures  of  all  kinds, 
was  17  1.  The  meaning  of  this  estimate  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  applying  it  to  some  action.  For  example,  at 
Waterloo  the  English  artillery  fired  9467  rounds.  On  the 
Dartmoor  scale  this  would  give  161,685  casualties.  This 
result  shows  that  after  making  the  most  liberal  deductions 
for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  war,  appalling  effects 
might  be  produced  by  modern  artillery  with  segment  or 
Shrapnel  shells. 

Palliser  thell  and  that  are  projectiles  made  with  specially 
hard  and  rigid  heads,  with  the  object  of  piercing  the  sides 
of  armour-clad  vessels.    The  form  of  the  head,  which  is 
termed  "ogival,M  is  seen  inside  the  gun  in  Fig.  1.  A  point  of 
this  shape  causes  the  resistance  of  the  plate  to  fall  on  tho 
shell  as  an  increasing  pressure,  acting  inwards  towards 
points  distributed  along  the  axis,  rather  than  as  the  full 
sudden  blow  that  would  be  experienced  by  a  round  shot. 
This  enables  chilled  iron  to  be  used,  which  has  great  hard- 
ness and  crushing  strength,  but  is  very  brittla    Sir  W. 
Palliser  first  proposed  chilled  projectiles;  subsequently 
mottled  iron  projectiles  with  chilled  heads  have  been  used. 
Sir  J.  Whitworth  has  obtained  great  results  with  fiat-headed 
projectiles  of  a  special  quality  of  steel,  which  have  been  made 
to  penetrate  iron  plates  at  an  angle  even  more  oblique  than 
45s.    Solid  and  hollow  shot,  as  well  as  shell,  have  been 
employed  against  plates.    The  shot,  having  thicker  sides 
or  walls,  have  some  advantage  in  penetration.    Shells,  by 
their  explosion,  destroy  wood  backing  better  than  shot, 
when  the  front  plating  is  not  too  thick  for  them  to  pene- 
trate.   Thoy  are  charged  with  powder  through  a  filling 
hole  in  the  base  of  the  shell,  closed  with  a  strong  screw 
plug.    No  fuse  is  required,  impact  against  thick  iron  being 
sufficient  to  explode  the  bursting  charge  of  a  shell  without 
any  fuse.    The  greatest  penetration  that  has  yet  been 
obtainod  in  armour  was  achieved  by  tho  35-ton  Woolwich 
gun  (termed  tho  Woolwich  "  infant "),  at  Shoeburyness  on 
June  20th,  1872,  the  head  of  a  Palliser  projectile  passing 
entirely  through  18  J  inches  of  iron  and  12  of  teak,  a  thick- 
ness of  armour  exceeding  that  of  any  iron-clad  vessel  afloat 
Solid  that  have  gradually  disappeared  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  rifled  guns,  and  tho  reasons  are  obvious.    A  round 
shot  fired  from  a  smooth-bored  gun,  after  its  first  gran, 
continued  to  ricochet  in  a  straight  line;  it  produced,  there- 
fore, a  considerable  moral  effect,  and  on  smooth  ground 
was  actually  formidable,    A  rifled  shot,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  violently  deflected  after  each  graze,  from  tho  fact  that 
it  is  rotating  rapidly  as  it  touches  the  ground,  and  this, 
coupled  with  its  liability  to  bury  itself,  detracts  greatly 
from  its  efficiency.    Shells  for  any  rifled  gun  may  be  made 
of  such  length  as  to  bring  them  to  the  same  weight  as  the 
corresponding  shot,  which  was  not  tho  case  with  smooth- 
bore projectiles,  thoy  being  all  of  one  tut  instead  of  one 
veyjlU.    In  short,  Palliser  shell  with  thick  walls  (fired  as 
hollow  shot)  excepted,  the  only  projectiles  of  the  shot  class 
now  employed  with  rifled  guns  are  ease  shot.   Owing,  how- 
sver,  to  the  fact  that  the  charge  of  a  rifled  gun  varies  from 

tth  to  Jth  the  weight  of  (he  projectile,  while  in  smooth- 
wed  guns  it  was  sometimes  as  great  as  Jd  that  of  the  shot 
the  effect  of  rifled  case  is  comparatively  weak.  At  any  t-me 


the  range  of  case  shot  hardly  exceeds  300  yards,  while 
its  efficiency  depends  on  the  ground  along  which  it  bounds 
being  hard  and  level.  Each  shot  consists  of  a  number  of 
balls  enclosed  in  a  thin  metal  cylinder,  which  breaks  up 
in  the  gun,  the  balls  scattering  from  the  muzzle,  but  sleep- 
ing the  ground  with  great  effect  under  favourable  circum- 
stances. Grape  differs  only  in  tho  balls  being  larger.  At 
the  battle  of  Friedland,  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  at 
SebastopoL  grape  and  case  were  fired  with  great  effect 

Time  and  percussion  fuses  havo  been  mentioned.  Time 
fuses  are  those  which  open  a  shell  at  any  given  time, 
whether  in  the  air  or  during  penetration.  Fig.  2  shows 
tho  "  Boxer  9-socond  fuse  "  for  breech-loading  guns,  fixed 
in  the  shell  On  the  shell  moving,  the  hammer  in  tho  head, 
by  its  inertia,  shears  a  copper  wire,  fires  a  detonating  patch 
of  composition  beneath  it,  and  lights  the  fuse  composi- 
tion. This  burns  until  it  reaches  the  point  at  which  a 
hole  is  bored  in  tho  fuse,  when  it  flashes  down  the  channel 
shown  on  the  left  side  of  the  cut,  and  fires  the  powder 
primer  and  bursting  charge  of  loose  powder.  Tho  action 
of  this  fuso  therefore  depends  on  its  correct  boring  and 
regular  burning.  A  percussion  fuse  is  one  that  acts  on 
impact  or  graze.  Fig.  3  shows  tho  Pettman  general  service 
fuse.  On  tho  first  movement  of  the 
shell,  the  detonating  ball  A,  and  the  \ 
plugs  above  and  below  it,  by  their  *~ 
inertia,  crush  tho  lead  cap  C,  and  shear 
the  copper  pin  above  F.  During  flight 
the  bail  becomes  detached  from  the 
upper  or  steady  plug  B,  and  on  im- 
pact is  fired  by  its  momentum  agaiust 
tho  part  in  front  of  it  The  steady  plug 
itself  has  also  a  ring  of  detonating 
composition,  DD,  which,  should  tho 
plug  fail  to  escape  from  the  detonating 
ball,  and  so  hold  against  it,  is  thrown  fio.  »— l,  copper  put*;  \ 
against  the  little  plain  ball  E.    The  ».  ^ 

flash  in  cither  case  acts  down  the  tube  F,  and  fires  tho  burst- 
ing charge  of  the  shell.  This  fuso  is  made  not  to  explode 
against  a  wave,  being  chiefly  used  for  sea  service.  It  acts 
both  with  smooth-bored  and  rifled  guns.  For  land  service 
more  sensitive  ones  are  employed  to  explode  on  graze. 

Friction  tubes  are  copper  tubes  driven  with  mealed 
powder,  and  pierced  from  end  to  end.  A  friction  bar  La 
the  head  is  rubbed  against  patches  of  de- 
tonating composition  by  pulling  a  lanyard, 
which  hooks  into  a  loop  at  tho  end  of  it 
The  tube  is  entered  in  the  vent  of  a  gun, 
which  is  thus  fired  by  pulling  tho  lanyard. 

For  mitrailleuses  and  breech-loading  small 
arms,  lead  bullets  or  lead  and  tin  bullets, 
fixed  in  central-firo  cartridges,  are  used.  The 
cases  are  made  of  sheet  brass,  with  a  thick 
base  disc  containing  a  cap  chamber,  cap,  and 
anviL  Fig.  4  shows  tho  Boxer-Henry  am- 
munition for  the  Martini- Henry  rifle.  Thcso 
metal-cased  cartridges  are  not  liable  to  ex- 
plode in  store,  even  from  the  firing  of  a  small 
charge  of  powder  confined  inside  tho  same 
packing-case  with  them.  They  admit  of  a 
very  rapid  rate  of  firing.  Tho  Gatling  mitrail- 
leuse has  discharged  657  rounds  in  two 
minutes  at  Shoeburyness.  The  Martini- 
Henry  rifle  has  fired  25  rounds  in  a  minute. 

Rockets  are  projectiles  containing  composi-  riorir,,'j1>' 
tion  which,  as  it  burns,  generates  sufficient   i**;  i  w*>ntM 
gas  to  drive  forward  the  rocket  by  an  action  eTaiiiai-££rdi 
resembling  that  of  the  recoil  of  a  gun.    Of   T>  •>•"'-»•*• 
rockets  there  are  three  kinds:  first,  war  rockets,  with 
iron  cases,  introduced  by  Sir  W.  Congress,  and  subsequently 
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brought  by  Mr  Hals  to  tbe  form  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Con- 
greve  rocketa  were  kept  point  first  by  sticks 


Fig.  5. 


into 

their  bases,  which  acted  on  the  principle 
of  the  feathers  of  an  arrow.  The  Hale 
rocket  is  kept  point  first  by  rotation,  caused 
by  the  gas  escaping  from  the  Tents  pressing 
against  the  curved  shielda  The  second 
class  of  rockets  are  signal  rockets,  made  of 
paper,  and  containing  stars,  which  throw 
a  bright  light  in  falling  The  third  class 
are  the  rockets  used  to  carry  a  line  and 
establish  communication  between  a  wrecked 
vessel  and  the  sca-ehore.  (a  o.  B.) 

AMNESTY  (dfmprrta,  obh'vion),  an  act  of 
grace  by  which  the  supreme  power  in  a  state 
restores  those  who  may  have  been  guilty  of  any  offence  against 
it  to  the  position  of  innocent  persona.  It  includes  more  than 
pardon,  inasmuch  as  it  obliterates  all  legal  remembrance 
of  the  offence.  It  is  chiefly  exercised  towards  associations 
of  political  criminals,  and  is  sometimes  granted  absolutely, 
though  more  frequently  there  are  certain  specified  excep- 
tions. Thus  in  the  case  of  tbe  earliest  recorded  amnesty, 
that  of  Thrasybulus  at  Athens,  the  thirty  tyrants  and  a 
few  others  were  expressly  excluded  from  its  operation ;  and 
the  amnesty  proclaimed  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL 
did  not  extend  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  father.  Other  celebrated  amnesties  are  that 
proclaimed  by  Napoleon  on  13th  March  1815,  from  which 
thirteen  eminent  persons,  including  Talleyrand,  were 
excepted;  the  Prussian  amnesty  of  10th  August  1840; 
and  the  general  amnesty  proclaimed  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  in  1857.  The  last  Act  of 
amnesty  passed  in  Great  Britain  is  20  Geo.  IL,  c.  52, 
which  proclaimed  a  pardon  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  second  Jacobite  rebellion. 

AMOL,  or  Amdt,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of 
Mazanderan,  about  1 2  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Heraz, 
a  river  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  not 
walled,  and  is  now  a  place  of  no  great  importance,  but 
in  and  around  it  there  are  ruins  and  ancient  buildings 
which  bear  witness  to  its  former  greatness.  Of  these  the 
most  conspicuous  is  tbe  magnificent  mausoleum  of  Seyed 
Quam-u-deen,  king  of  Sari  and  Amol,  who  died  in  1378. 
At  Amol  there  is  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches  over  the  Heraz, 
and  the  bazaars  of  the  town  are  large  and  well  supplied. 
The  population  is  about  40,000,  but  a  great  number  of 
these  leave  the  city  in  summer  to  tend  their  flocks. 

AMONTONS,  Gcillaume,  a  celebrated  French  ex- 

Crimental  philosopher,  was  the  son  of  an  advocate  who 
d  left  his  native  province  of  Normandy  and  established 
himself  at  Paris,  where  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  born 
on  the  31st  August  1663.  The  exertions  of  genius  fre- 
quently take  a  particular  direction  from  accidental  circum- 
stances. A  severe  illness  with  which  Amontons  was 
afflicted  in  his  early  youth  had  the  effect  of  rendering  him 
almost  entirely  deaf,  and  consequently  of  secluding  him  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society. 
Being  compelled  by  this  accident  to  depend  for  his  enjoy- 
ments  on  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  began  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  the  construction  of  machines  of  various 
kinds,  and  in  the  study  of  the  laws  of  mechanics,  a  path 
of  inquiry  which  he  pursued  through  life  with  unremitting 
ardour  and  distinguished  success.  One  of  the  first  objects 
which  engaged  his  attention  was  the  discovery  of  the 
perpetual  motion, — an  attempt  which,  though  necessarily 
unsuccessful,  was  productive  of  greater  advantage  to  him 
than  it  has  usually  been  to  those  who  have  pursued  that 
vain  chimera.  Amontons  devoted  himself  particularly  to 
the  improvement  of  instruments  employed  in  physical 
experiments,  a  subject  which  requires  the  finest  applica- 


tions of  mechanical  principles,  and  which  till  that  tune  had 
not  mot  with  a  due  share  of  attention.  In  1687,  before  be 
had  attained  his  24  th  year,  he  presented  to  tho  Academy 
of  Sciences  an  hygrometer  of  his  own  invention,  which  rj 
received  with  approbation  by  that  learned  body.  In  1635 
he  published  the  only  work  which  he  has  given  to  tbe 
world.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Academy,  and  entitled 
Remarque*  et  Experience*  Phytxque*  rur  la  Const ruelvx 
<fitn  Novvfl  Cleptydrt,  rur  la  Baromktrtt,  let  Thermomelm, 
et  le*  Hygnmetre*.  After  Huyghens's  beautiful  application 
of  the  pendulum  to  the  regulation  of  the  motion  of  clocks, 
any  attempt  to  revive  the  clepsydra,  an  incommocLcci 
instrument,  and  not  susceptible  of  much  accuracy,  migbt 
seem  to  subject  its  suthor  to  the  imputation  of  not  suf- 
ficiently appreciating  the  great  importance  of  a  discover} 
which  has  so  completely  changed  the  face  of  astronomic^ 
;  but  the  object  of  Amontons  was  to  produce  it 
peble  of  measuring  time  on  board  ship,  is 
where  the  motion  of  the  vessel  rendered 
such  timekeepers  as  were  then  known  useless.  Tbe 
machine  which  he  -constructed  is  said  to  have  bees 
extremely  ingenious,  and  probably  differed  entirely  frees 
those  of  the  ancients,  among  whom  the  clepsydra  was  is 
In  1689  Amontons  was  admitted  into  tbe 


science 


Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Memoirs  of  which  he  enriched 
with  many  important  contributions.  The  first  papa 
which  he  presented  after  his  admission  was  one  on  *.h- 
theory  of  friction,  a  subject  then  involved  in  great 
obscurity,  and  on  which  his  inquiries  tended  to  throw  con- 
siderable light.  After  that  appeared  in  succession  de- 
scriptions of  a  new  thermometer,  and  of  numerous  experi- 
ments made  with  the  barometer  relative  to  the  nature  and 
properties  of  air, — a  detailed  account  of  all  which  is  gi^ea 
in  the  history  of  the  Academy.  In  the  course  of  these 
investigations  he  found  that  the  boiling  point  of  watet 
varies  with  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  a  discovery 
made  almost  contemporaneously  in  England  by  Dr  HiUey. 
By  his  countrymen  he  is  generally  regarded  as  the  invent** 
of  the  .telegraph  ;  and  he  had  the  honour  of  exhibiting  tbe 
methods  by  which  ho  proposed  to  accomplish  the  object  is 
view  before  some  members  of  the  royal  family.  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  paper  read  by  Dr  Hooke  to  tbe  Royal 
Society  in  1684,  that  that  ingenious  philosopher  hid 
brought  the  telegraph,  in  theory  at  least,  to  a  state  of  far 
greater  maturity  than  Amontons,  and  nearly  20  yean 
earlier.  The  experiments  of  the  latter  were  made  aboct 
the  year  1702.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  curious  fact  is 
the  history  of  inventions,  that  although  the  great  import- 
ance of  telegraphic  communication  is  obvious,  and  tbe 
method  of  accomplishing  it  was  clearly  explained  by  Hooke, 
and  its  practicability  demonstrated  by  Amontons,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  as  of  no  practical  value,  and  was  not 
regularly- applied  to  useful  purposes  till  nearly  a  century 
afterwards,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Amontons  died  in  1705,  aged  42. 

AMOUR,  A  mod-*,  or  Amu*,  a  large  and  important  rim 
of  eastern  Asia,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Argun 
and  the  Shilka,  at  a  place  called  Uat  Strelkoi,  in  53"  19  K. 
lat  and  121*  SO'  E.  long.  Both  these  rivers  come  fron 
the  south-west:  the  Argun,  or  Kerulen  as  it  is  called  above 
Lake  Kulon,  through  which  it  flows  about  half-way  between 
its  source  and  Ust  Strelkoi,  rises  near  Mount  Keutei,  in 
49°  N.  lat  and  109°  E.  long  ;  the  Shilka  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Onon  and  the  Ingoda,  both  of  which  rise  ia 
the  Kingan  mountains,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
Argun.  The  Amoor  proper  flows  at  first  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  for  about  800  miles,  as  far*  as  47°  42*  lat. ;  it  then 
turns  to  the  north-east,  and  after  a  total  course  of  otci 
1600  mile*  discharges  itself  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Saghalien.    Its  principal  tribo- 
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i  the  south  are  the  Songari,  which  the  Chinese 
to  be  the  true  head  river  of  the  Amoor,  and  the 
ri;  from  the  north  it  receives  the  Zeya,  the  Bureia, 
the  Gyrin,  and  the  Omogun.  The  climate  of  the  valley  of 
the  Amoor  varies  very  much  in  different  parts  :  in  the 
upper  portion  of  its  course  there  are  long  and  cold  winters 
and  short  summers;  as  the  river  descends  into  more  southern 
latitudes  the  rigour  of  the  climate  relaxes,  and  the  heat 
becomes  almost  tropical ;  the  vegetation  is  rich  and  luxu- 
riant, and  large  forests  of  oaks,  limes,  and  elms  replace 
barren  larches  and  firs ;  while  on  the  lower  Amoor  the  cold 
again  to  a  certain  extent  prevails,  and  at  the  mouth  the 
river  is  ice-bound  for  more  than  half  the  year,  a  circum- 
stance which  greatly  impairs  its  otherwise  admirable  facilities 
for  navigation.  The  river  is  abundantly  stocked  with  fish, 
and  the  mountains  near  it  are  believed  to  contain  iron  and 
gold  The  Amoor  became  known  to  the  Russians  in  1639, 
and  they  resolved  to  annex  it  to  their  empire  along  with 
tbe  territory  through  which  it  flows.  In  1651  a  party  of 
Cossacks,  under  a  bold  leader  named  Khabaroff,  built  a 
fort  at  Albarin,  about  100  miles  below  Ust  Strelkou  Many 
sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians 
followed  Albarin  more  than  once  changed  owners  ;  but 
at  last,  in  1689,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
river  Gorbiza  or  Kerbeche  became  the  easterly  limit  of  the 
Russian  empire  on  the  Amoor,  the  boundary  stretching 
from  the  source  of  the  Gorbixa,  along  the  Yablonnoi  moun- 
tains, to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  This  state  of  matters  con- 
tinued till  1847,  when  the  Russians  again  began  to  make 
preparations  for  the  conquest  of  the  Amoor  valley.  In 
1850  and  the  three  succeeding  years,  expeditions  were 
sent  up  the  river,  and  the  towns  of  Nikolaevak,  Harinsk, 
and  Blagovchenk  were  founded ;  in  1854  a  powerful  flotilla 
sailed  down  from  Ust  Btrclkoi  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
A  large  and  very  important  tract  was  added  to  the  Russian 
empire  by  the  cession  in  1 858  of  the  whole  left  bank  of 
the  Amoor  and  the  right  bank  below  the  Uasuri,  and  the 
further  cession  in  1860  of  all  the  territory  between  the 
Uasuri  and  the  Eastern  Sea. 

AMORITES,  a  powerful  people,  widely  spread  through 
tho  Promised  Land  before  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites, 
belonging  to  the  Canaanitic  stock,  according  to  Gen.  x.  16, 
though  some  think  they  belong  rather  to  the  prc-Canaanitic 
inhabitants  of  the  Jordan  basin  (see  Knobel,  Vblkerta/el, 
201,  sq.,  who  refers  them  to  tho  Sbemitio  race  of  Lud).  In 
all  probability  then  were  incorporated  among  them  the 
remnants  of  the  older  tribe  of  the  Rephaim.  Their  name, 
"  the  high  ones,"  has  by  Ewald  {Gush.  Israel*,  i.  315),  after 
Simonis  (Onomastieon,  a  v.)  been  interpreted  highlanders, 
or  inhabitants  of  the  heights,  as  Canaanites  is  supposed 
to  mean  lowlanders,  or  inhabitants  of  the  plains  (cf.  Num. 
xiii  29;  Dout.  i.  44;  Josh.  t.  1,  x.  6).  Others  call  this  in 
question,  and  find  an  explanation  rather  in  the  tallncss  of 
stature  by  which  they  seem  to  have  been  distinguished 
(Num.  xiii.  32,  33;  Amos  ii.  9,  cf.  Kurtz,  GetcL  d.  Alt. 
Bunda,  L  §  45  ;  Pusey,  Minor  PropheU,  174,  n.) 

That  this  people  had  a  certain  preponderance  among  the  Canaan- 
Hie  tribes  la  shown  by  their  name  often  standing  in  Scripture  for 
Canaanites  in  general  (Oen.  xv.  •lfl  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  18  ;  Jnd.  vi.  10). 
Their  principal  seat  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  was  the  mountains 
of  Judah  and  their  southern  slope*,— to  the  whole  of  which  moun- 
tainous region,  indeed,  the  nam*  the  Mount  of  the  Amorites  is 
applied  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  13  ;  Nam.  xiii  2fl  ;  Dent  L  7,  20,  44 ;  Josh. 
XL.  8  ;  Jnd.  L  30).  We  hear  of  them  also  st  Gibson,  north-west  of 
Jerusalem  (2  Bam.  xxL  3),  at  Aijalon,  west  of  Giboon,  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Philistine  plain  (Jud.  L  34,  35),  and  in  the 
land  of  Ephraira  (Gen.  xlviii  22).  On  the  east  of  Jordan,  after 
having  driven  hawk  the  Ammonites  and  lloabitea,  they  occupied 
the  whole  of  Oilead  and  Bashan,  from  tho  Arnon,  the  northern 
limit  of  iloab,  as  far  as  Mount  Herman,  forming  in  this  region  St 
the  epoch  of  Mottes  two  powerful  klnploms, — that  of  Sihon,  whose 
capital  wai  Hcshbon,  the  more  southerly  I  and  that  of  Og,  whoso 
capital  was  Ashtaroth.  the  more  northerly  (Num.  xxL  21-85  ;  Dtut 


Among  the  towns  of  the  Amaor  are  mentioned  Dapur  and 
.  evidently  to  be  identified  with  the  scriptural  Debir  and 


Hi.  8,  10 ;  ir.  48).    It  was  with  this  esst-Jordanlo  section  of  the 

Amorites  that  the  Israelites  first  came  into  conflict.  After  these 
had  been  subdued,  and  after  the  Israelites  bad  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  had  begun  to  capture  the  C&caanitish  towns,  five  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Aroor.te  klngi  of  the  western  section  fanned  a  con- 
federacy to  oppose  the  advancing  host  (Josh.  x.  6,  sq.)  When  this 
combination  had  been  overthrown,  a  final  attempt  at  resistance 
was  mads  by  the  more  northerly  portion  of  the  Canoanitea,  under 
the  auspices  of  Jabin,  king  of  Razor ;  and  in  the  united  forces, 
which  were  overthrown  at  the  waters  of  Me rom,  Amorites  were 
included  (Josh.  xL  8).  Those  of  this  and  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Canaanites  who  survived  the  conquests  of  Joshua,  either  gradually 
became  mingled  with  the  Philistines  and  other*  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  or  they  continued  to  live  among  the  Israelites  in  the 
condition  of  tributaries  and  slaves  (Josh.  XL  23  ;  Jnd.  I  84,  85  ; 
1  Kings  lx.  81  ;  3  Chron.  vill.  8). 

In  old  Ktryptian  literature  mention  is  frequently  made,  from  the 
timo  of  Sethos  I.,  of  an  Asiatic  people  called  the  Amar  or  Amaor, 
whom  Egyptologers  agTee  in  identifying  with  the  Amorites  (Bunsen, 
Egyjti  Plate,  vol  iu.  212).  There  u  as  yet  less  agreement  is 
regard  to  the  position  of  their  country.  Brugsch  is  of  opinion  that 
the  people  in  question  are  located  in  the  north  of  Syria,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes  (see  bis  (fry,  Iiuduijlt*,  Bd.  ti.  31  ;  Hi*. 
SEgypU,  132,  187).  The  Is  tor  researches  of  Chabaa,  however, 
hare  rendered  the  interpretation  on  which  this  view  depends  very 
doubtful,  and  shown  that  in  all  probability  their  territory  lies, 
in  entire  harmony  with  the  representations  of  Scripture  regarding 
the  Amorites,  on  tho  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  south  of  the  Land 
of  Judah  (Chabaa,  Etude t  fur  VAmir^'-t,  307,  t;  R*eKmkt$,  44, 
107.)  A 
Rodesh, 
Kadeah. 

The  language,  kc,  of  the  Amorites  will  be 
considered  under  CutULXlTES. 

AMORPHISM  /from  a  privative,  and  /iopd»f,  form), 
a  term  used  in  cho  riistry  and  mineralogy  to  denote  tho 
absence  of  regular  structure  in  a  body.  Glass,  resin,  coal, 
albuminous  substances,  dec,  are  amorphous,  exhibiting 
uniformity  of  properties  in  every  direction  :  they  have  no 
planes  of  cleavage,  as  crystals  have;  they  conduct  heat 
equally  in  all  directions ;  and  they  do  not  show  double 
refraction  unless  in  a  constrained  state.  Amorphism  is  not 
peculiar  to  one  kind  of  substances,  for  the  same  molecules 
may  exist  either  in  the  amorphous  or  the  crystalline  state. 
Thus  charcoal  or  lamp-black  is  the  amorphous  form  of  tho 
diamond ;  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  when  slowly  cooled, 
assume  a  crystalline  arrangement,  but  when  rapidly  cooled 
are  perfectly  bomog-neous— the  suddenness  of  transition 
from  the  liquid  or  fused  state  giving  no  timo  for  definite 
arrangement  of  particles. 

AMOS  (not  the  same  as  Amos,  the  father  of  Isaiah) 
was  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  of  Tckoa,  a  fortified  town 
(2d  Chron.  xi  6)  among  the  hills  of  the  south  of  Judah, 
where  a  breed  of  stunted  sheep  and  goats,  prized,  how- 
ever, for  their  wool  and  hair,  found  a  scanty  pasturage 
(Amos  i  1).  Possibly  ho  was  a  common  day  labourer; 
certainly  he  was  far  from  wealthy,  as  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators would  have  him ;  for  though  he  is  called 
a  "noked"  (loc  eit.),  liko  one  of  the  kings  of  Moab 
(2  Kings  iiL  4),  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  was  glad  to  com- 
bine this  employment  with  that  of  a  dresser  of  sycamore 
fruit  (vii  1 4).  He  may  thus  be  contrasted,  as  the  peasant 
prophet,  with  Isaiah,  the  prophet  of  tho  capital  and  the 
court.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  Amos  was  devoid 
of  such  cultivation  as  could  then  be  had.  Distinctions  of 
rank  were  not,  among  tho  primitive  Semitic  races,  co- 
incident with  those  of  culture ;  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the 
pro-Mohammedan  Arabs,  whose  poetry  has  been  so  accu- 
rately reproduced  by  Ruckert  And  in  the  ease  of  Amos 
there  is  evidence  in  his  own  works  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  his  day.  It  is  true  that 
he  boldly  admits  the  irregularity,  from  an  official  point  of 
view,  of  his  prophetic  ministrations — "  No  prophet  I,  and 
no  prophet's  disciple  I "  (vii.  14) ;  but  his  discourses  are 
not  only  full  of  references  (sometimes  dubious)  to  the 
book  of  Joel  and  tho  Pentateuch',  bat  framed,  however 
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imperfectly,  on  a  genuine  artistic  plan.  This  is  unmis- 
takably the  case  in  the  discourse  contained  in  L  3-ii.  16; 
but  with  greater  or  leas  correspondence  to  the  course  of 
thought  in  the  remainder  of  the  book.  Thus,  according 
to  Ewald  (who  aims,  it  is  true,  at  an  unattainable  pre- 
cision), chapters  iii.  and  iv.  consist  of  fire  strophes — iii. 
1-8,  iii  9-15,  iv.  1-3  (incomplete),  iT.  6-11,  iv.  12,  13;. 
chapters  v.  and  vi.  of  a  prologue  (v.  1-3)  and  four  strophes 
— v.  4-6,  8,  9;  v.  7, 10-17  ;  v.  18-27;  tl  1-10;  with  a  sort 
of  epilogue  in  vi.  1 1—14-  And  the  great  critic  De  Wette 
goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  no  Hebrew  prophet  has 
shown  an  equal  regard  for  clearness  and  harmony  of  pro- 
portion,   (Comp.  Dr  Puacy,  Minor  Prophet*,  p.  152.) 

The  data  of  the  first  public  appearance  of  Amos  cannot 
be  ascertained.  From  the  heading  of  the  book  (L  1), 
which,  though  not  by  the  prophet  himself,  has  the  air  of  a 
genuine  tradition  (Ewald,  Dis  Propheten,  i  123),  wo  learn 
that  he  "  aaw  " — that  is,  prophesied — "  two  yean  before 
the  earthquake."  This  earthquake  is  referred  to  again  in 
Zcch.  xir.  5,  and,  as  some  think,  in  passages  of  Joel  and 
other  prophets.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  hare  constituted 
an  era  in  popular  tradition,  but  is  of  no  significance  for 
chronology,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Dr  Puaey  (Minor 
Prophets,  p.  148).  More  to  our  purpose  is  the  former 
part  of  the  heading,  which  limits  the  prophetic  career  of 
Amos  to  the  twenty-five  years  that  Uuaah  and  Jeroboam 
IL  were  contemporary — ie.,  810-784,  according  to  the 
common  chronology ;  775-750,  according  to  the  Assyrian. 
(Comp.  Schrader,  Die  Keilinschri/ten  und  das  Alte  Testa- 
ment, p.  120.)  He  flourished,  therefore,  in  the  greatest 
ago  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  He  seems  to  have  been  younger 
than  Joel,  to  whoso  prophecy  he  makes  several  references, 
and  more  or  less  senior  to  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  This  view 
is  fully  borne  out  by  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  Assy- 
rians on  the  prophetic  horizon.  Altogether  absent  from 
Joel's  prophecy,  they  are  but  vaguely  alluded  to  in  Ames, 
and  first  mentioned  by  name  in  Hosea  and  Isaiah. 

It  was  while  "following  the  flock"  (vii.  14,  15)  that 
Amos  received  a  prophetic  impulse  to  leave  his  home  and 
preach  in  the  sister  country.  The  circuir  stances  are  on 
several  accounts  worthy  of  notice.  They  indicate — 1.  A 
distinction  between  Hebrew  prophecy,  in  its  mature  stage, 
and  non-Hebrew — viz. ,  that  the  former  is  not  dependent 
on  a  special  artificial  training ;  2.  That  though  his  writ- 
ings are  included  in  the  prophotio  canon,  Amos  did  not 
consider  himself  officially  a  prophet  (which  has  a  bearing 
on  the  great  controversy  of  Daniel);  and  3.  That  prophets 
of  the  higher  or  spiritual  order  did  not  recognise  the  revolt 
of  the  first  Jeroboam  (comp.  ix.  11;  Hos.  iii.  5).  But 
the  prophecies  of  Amos  had  a  wider  scope  than  the  destiny 
of  Israel  They  show  a  dim  presentiment  of  the  philosophy 
of  history,  and  of  the  reproductive  power  of  revolutions. 
Accordingly,  Syria,  Philistia,  Phoenicia,  Edom,  Amnion, 
Moab,  and  Judah  were  successively  rebuked  by  the  in- 
spired messenger.  But  the  chief  blame  fell  upon  Israel, 
whose  unparalleled  prosperity  under  Jeroboam  IX  had 
developed  the  germs  of  vices  inconsistent  with  the  religion 
of  Jehovah.  The  denunciations  of  Amos  produced  a  power- 
ful impression.  He  was  expelled  with  contumely  by 
Amaziah,  a  priest  of  the  reactionary  image  cultus  at  the 
frontier  town  of  Bethel  (vii  10-17). 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  discourses  of  Amos 
were  delivered  exactly  as  they  stand.  This  view  is  pre- 
cluded by  their  elaborate  literary  character,  and  by  tho 
allusions  to  tho  prophet's  experience  in  Israel  in  ii.  12,  t. 
10,  13.  He  probably  put  them  together,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  grand  Messianic  epilogue,  after  his  return  to 
Tekoa.  There  has  never  been  a  doubt  of  their  genuineness. 
The  text  is  good,  but  there  are  a  few  corrupt  passages. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  Amos  have  been  already 


mentioned.  The  tradition  that  he  was  a  stammerer  (uascd 
on  an  absurd  etymology  of  his  name),  and  the  statement 
of  Jerome  that  he  was  "impcritus  sermone  (sed  nun 
scientiA),"  only  prove  the  incapacity  of  the  ancients  far 
literary  criticism.  The  simplicity  of  his  style  is  that  of 
the  highest  art.  He  delights  in  abrupt  short  clauses,  but 
they  are  linked  together  by  the  closest  parallelism.  And 
tho  supposed  rusticity  of  his  dialect  is  deduced  from  the 
spelling  of  only  five  words,  analogies  to  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  great  poem  of  Job.  All  that  we  can  admit 
as  probable  is,  that  the  native  force  and  talent  for  obserr> 
tion  displayed  by  this  prophet  were  derived  from  his  early 
converse  with  nature  on  tho  wild  hills  of  Judah.  Hjs 
imagery,  in  fact,  from  its  freshness  and  appropriateness 
(comp.  ii.  13;  iii.  5,  12;  iv.  2,  9;  t.  19;  vi  12;  ix.  9), 
almost  reminds  us  of  Dante,  and  entitles  him  to  as  high  s 
place  in  the  history  of  literature  as  in  that  of  iheuu 
religion.  (t.  z.  g) 

AHOY,  a  city  and  seaport  in  the  province  of  Fo-kxa, 
China,  situated  on  tho  slope  of  a  hill,  on  the  south  cant 
of  a  small  and  barren  island  of  the  same  name,  in  24* 
28'  N.  lat  and  118°  10  E  long.  It  is  a  large  and  exceed- 
ingly dirty  place,  about  9  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  an  inner  and  an  outer  town, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  ridge  of  hitt\ 
on  which  a  citadel  of  considerable  strength  has  been  built. 
Each  of  these  divisions  of  the  city  possesses  a  large  and 
commodious  harbour,  that  of  the  inner  town,  or  city  proper, 
being  protected  by  strong  fortifications.  Amoy  may  be 
regarded  as  the  port  of  the  inland  city  of  Chang-chu,  with 
which  it  has  river  communication;  and  its  trade,  both 
foreign  and  coastwise,  is  extensive  and  valuable.  In  18  70, 
560  vessels,  exclusive  of  Chinese  junks,  entered  the  port, 
of  an  aggregate  burden  of  224,436  tons;  of  these,  315,  cf 
150,171  tons,  were  British.  The  chief  articles  imported 
were  sugar,  rice,  raw  cotton,  and  opium,  as  well  as  cotton 
cloths,  iron  goods,  and  other  European  manufactures ;  their 
value  was  £1,915,427.  In  the  same  year,  554  Teasels,  ti 
226,911  tons,  cleared  the  port,  including  314  British,  of 
150,826  tons;  the  chief  exports  were  tea,  porcelain,  and 
paper,  and  their  value  was  XI, 144,046.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  the  statistics  of  the  trade  that  is  carried  ca 
by  means  of  Chinese  junks,  but  it  is  said  to  be  large ;  and 
the  native  merchants  are  considered  to  bo  among  the 
wealthiest  and  most  enterprising  in  China.  Amoy  «M 
captured  by  the  British  in  1841,  after  a  determined  resist- 
ance, and  is  one  of  the  five  ports  that  were  opened  to 
British  commerce  by  the  treaty  of  1842;  it  is  now  open  to 
the  ships  of  all  nations.  The  population  of  Amoy  is  esti- 
mated at  250,000. 

AMPERE,  AmdesVMaiui,  the  founder  of  the  science  of 
electro-dynamics,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  January  1775.  He 
took  a  passionate  delight  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  from 
his  very  infancy,  and  is  reported  to  have  worked  out  lengthy 
arithmetical  sums  by  means  of  pebbles  and  biscuit-crumbs 
before  he  knew  the  figures.  His  father  began  to  teach 
him  Latin,  but  left  this  off  on  discovering  the  boy's  greater 
inclination  and  aptitude  for  mathematical  studies.  The 
young  Ampere,  however,  soon  resumed  his  Latin  lessons, 
to  enable  him  to  master  the  works  of  Euler  and  Bernouilh. 
In  later  life  he  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  knew  as 
much  about  mathematics  when  he  was  eighteen  as  ever  he 
knew ;  but  his  reading  embraced  nearly  the  whole  round  of 
knowledge, — history,  travels,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  the 
natural  sciences.  At  this  age  he  had  read  the  whole  of  the 
EneyclopidU,  and  with  such  interest  and  attention  that  he 
could  repeat  passages  from  it  fifty  years  after.  When 
Lyons  was  taken  by  the  army  of  the  Convention  in  1793, 
the  father  of  Ampere,  who,  holding  the  office  of  jugs  is 
pair,  had  stood  out  resolutely  against  the  previous  revubt- 
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fcionary  excesses,  was  at  once  thrown  into  prison,  and  soon 
alter  perished  on  the  scaffold.    This  event  produced  such 
an  impression  on  the  susceptible  mind  of  Ampere,  that  he 
continued  for  more  than  a  year  in  a  6tate  little  removed 
from  idiocy.    But  Rousseau's  letters  on  botany  falling  into 
Lis  hands,  the  subject  engrossed  him,  and  roused  him  from 
his  apathy.    His  passion  for  knowledge  returned.  From 
botany  he  turned  to  the  study  of  the  classic  poets,  and  to 
tho  writing  of  verses  himself.    About  this  time  (1796)  an 
attachment  sprang  up,  the  progress  of  which  he  naively 
recorded  in  a  journal  (Amorum).    In  1799  he  was  happily 
married  to  the  object  uf  his  attachment    From  about 
1796  Ampere  gave  private  lessons  at  Lyons  in  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  and  languages;  and  in  1801  he  removed 
to  Bourg,  as  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry,  leaving 
his  ailing  wife  and  infant  son  at  Lyons.    His  wife  died  in 
1 804.    After  two  years'  absence  he  returned  to  Lyons,  on 
his  appointment  as  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
Lyceum.    His  small  treatise,  Considiration*  tur  la  Thlorie 
Maihcmaiique  du  Jeu  (Lyons,  1S02),  in  which  he  success- 
fully solved  a  problem  that  had  occupied  Buffon,  Pascal, 
and  others,  and  demonstrated  that  the  chances  of  play  are 
decidedly  against  the  habitual  gambler,  attracted  consider- 
able attention.    It  was  this  work  that  brought  him  under 
the  notice  of  M.  Dclambre,  whose  recommendation  obtained 
for  him  the  Lyons  appointment,  and  afterwards  (1805)  a 
subordinate  position  in  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris, 
•where  ho  was  elected  professor  of  analysis  in  1809.  Hero 
he  continued  to  prosecute  his  scientific  researches  and  his 
multifarious  studies  with  unabated  diligence.     He  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1814.    It  is  on  the 
service  that  he  rendered  to  science  in  establishing  the  rela- 
tions between  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  in  developing 
tho  science  of  electro-magnetism,  or,  as  he  called  it,  electro- 
dynamics, that  Ampere's  fame  mainly  rests.    On  the  1 1th 
of  September  1820  ho  heard  of  tho  discovery  of  Professor 
Oersted  of  Copenhagen,  that  a  magnetic  needle  may  be 
deflected  by  a  voltaic  current.    On  the  18th  of  tho  samo 
month  he  presented  a  paper  to  the  Academy,  containing  a 
for  more  complcto  exposition  of  the  phenomenon,  which  ho 
had  in  the  interval  investigated  by  experiment,  and  show- 
ing that  magnetic  defects  con  be  produced,  without  magnets, 
by  aid  of  electricity  alone.    In  particular  he  showed  that 
two  wires  connecting  tho  opposite  poles  of  a  battery  attract 
or  repel  each  other  according  as  the  currents  pass  in  the 
samo  or  in  opposite  directions.    According  to  the  theory 
of  magnetism  which  Ampere's  subsequent  investigations 
led  him  to  adopt,  every  molecule  of  magnetic  matter  is 
acted  on  by  a  closed  electric  current,  and  magnetisation 
takes  place  in  proportion  as  tho  direction  of  these  currents 
approaches  parallelism.    The  wholo  field  thus  opened  up 
he  explored  with  characteristic  industry  and  core.  Ho 
anticipated  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph,  having 
suggested  in  1821  an  apparatus  of  the  kind  with  a  sepa- 
rate wire  for  each  letter.     Late  in  life  he  prepared  a 
remarkable  work  on  tho  classification  of  the  sciences,  which 


was  published  after  his  death.  In  addition  to  this  and 
ono  or  two  works  of  less  importance,  he  wrote  a  great 
number  of  memoirs  and  papers  that  appeared  in  scientific 
journals.  He  died  at  Marseilles  in  June  1 836.  Tho  great 
amiability  and  child-like  simplicity  of  Ampere's  character 
arc  well  brought  out  in  his  Journal  et  Corretpondence, 
published  by  Madame  Chevreux  (Paris,  1872). 

AMPERE,  Jeajt-Jacques-Axtoixk,  the  only  child  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Lyons,  August  12,  1800.  Ho 
showed  an  early  preference  for  literary  pursuits,  and  this 
was  strengthened  by  his  intimate  intercourse  with  tho 
brilliant  circle  to  whkh  his  introduction  to  Madame 
Rccamier'a  celebrated  reunions  admitted  him.  He  began 
baa  literary  career  as  a  contributor  to  the  Globe  and  Revue 


Francaue,  which  Guirot  conducted  in  opposition  to  the 
government  of  Charles  X.  After  spending  some  time  in 
travel,  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  at  tho  AthensBum 
of  Marseilles  in  1830,  tho  first  of  which,  De  VUittoire  de 
la  Poitie,  he  published.  Tho  revolution  of  July  led  to  his 
return  to  Paris,  where  he  lectured  at  the  Sorbonne,  till, 
in  1833,  he  succeeded  Andrieux  as  professor  of  the  history 
of  French  literature  in  tho  college  of  France.  His  lectures 
here,  which  were  greatly  admired,  form  tho  basis  of  sovcral 
works,  particularly  of  his  Hitloirt  littiraire  dt  la  France 
avani  le  \2me  Steele,  3  vol*.,  Paris,  1839,  1840.  Ampere 
was  a  constant  contributor  to  various  periodical  publica- 
tions. Ho  wrote  for  tho  Revue  de*  Deux  Monde*  sprightly 
accounts  of  his  long  journeys  in  Egypt  and  Noklh  America, 
as  well  as  in  various  porta  of  Europe,  which  were  after- 
wards collected  under  the  title,  Liltcratvr*  et  Voyage*  (2 
vols.,  1834).  His  principal  work  is  tho  Uutoire  Rouuttne 
a  Rome  (4  vols,,  1856-64),  a  scries  of  papers,  reprinted  in 
part  from  the  Revue  de*  Deux  Jlondc*,  showing  shrewd 
sensb  and  great  and  varied  learning,  particularly  on 
archaeological  questions,  and  written  in  an  attractive  though 
often  discursivo  style.  Ampere  was  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  from  1846,  and  in  1847  was  admitted  to  tho 
French  Academy.    He  died  March  27,  18G4. 

AMPHIARAUS,  in  Greek  legend,  a  son  of  Okies  and 
Hypcnnnestra,  descended  on  the  paternal  side  from  tho 
kingly  seer  M  clam  pus,  and,  like  his  ancestor,  endowed  with 
the  prophetic  gift ;  but  at  tho  samo  time  known  for  his 
valour  in  tho  great  enterprises  of  his  time — tho  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts  and  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
The  expedition,  however,  on  which  the  chief  events  of  his 
life  hinge  is  that  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  into  which 
ho  was  unwillingly  driven  by  tho  treachery  of  his  wife, 
Eriphylo  (Odyuey,  xi  326),  a  sister  of  Adrastus,  who  then 
ruled  in  Sicyon,  and  by  whom  tho  enterprise  was  plauncd 
to  restore  Polynices  to  tho  throno  of  Thebes.  As  prince  of 
Argos,  Amphiaraua  was  in  a  position  to  assist  greatly ;  but 
when  called  upon  by  Adrastus  to  take  a  part,  he  declined,  on 
the  ground  that  the  cause  was  unholy,  and  would  end 
fatally.  His  marriage  with  Eriphyle,  however,  had  not 
only  been  meant  to  heal  previous  quarrels  between  him 
and  Adrastus,  but  was  to  be  a  bond  of  pcaco  for  tho 
future  in  this  way,  that  she  should  always  arbitrate  between 
them.  To  secure  her  favour  now,  Polynices  gavo  her  the 
fatal  necklace  which  Cadmus  had  once  given  to  Harmonia, 
and,  though  warned  of  the  consequences,  Eriphyle  accepted  it 
and  decided  against  her  husband.  Knowing  that  ho  would 
never  return,  Amphiaraua  enjoined  his  son  Alcmacon,  theu 
a  boy,  to  avenge  his  death  upon  his  mother ;  and  to  his 
children  generally  ho  gave  wise  counscL  As  he  stepped  into 
his  chariot  to  depart  he  turned  with  a  look  of  anger  towards 
his  wife,  a  scene  which  was  represented  on  tho  chest  of 
Cypsclus.  The  assault  of  Thebes  was  disastrous  to  the 
Seven  ;  and  Amphiaraua,  pursued  by  Periclymenus,  would 
have  fallen  by  his  spear  had  not  Jupiter,  at  a  critical 
moment,  struck  the  earth  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  caused  it 
to  open  and  swallow  him  with  his  horses,  Thoas  and  Dias, 
his  chariot,  and  his  charioteer,  Baton.  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  it 
is  said  in  the  Odyssey  (xv.  245),  loved  Amphiaraua  dearly; 
yet  he  did  not  reach  an  old  age,  but  fell  at  Thebes,  through 
the  gift  accepted  by  his  wife.  After  death  ho  continued, 
as  a  deified  hero,  to  exercise  his  prophetic  power  by  giving 
oracles  on  the  spot  where  he  had  sunk  into  the  earth.  In 
earlier  times  this  was  behoved  to  have  happened  at  Harma, 
on  the  way  from  Thebes  to  Potnix,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  oraclo  of  Amphiaraua  was  which  Croesus  and  Mar- 
donius  consulted  {Herodotut,  i  49,  52;  viii.  134).  After- 
wards this  oraclo  yielded  to  that  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  Oropus,  where  was  also  a  sanctuary  to  Ampbiaraus 
(Jupiter  Ampbiaraus,  as  he  was  styled),  with  athletic  and 
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musical  festivals  in  his  honour,  and  with  a  sacred  enclosure 
(temenos)  in  -which  were  two  springs.  At  one  of  them  he 
was  thought  to  have  risen  from  the  lower  world,  and  hence 
its  water  was  employed  for  no  sacred  purpose.  Invalids 
who  had  been  cured  by  oracular  prescriptions  threw  a  piece 
of  money  in  it  The  water  of  the  other  spring  was  ex- 
cellent to  drink  and  to  bathe  in  ('Apfaapdov  kovrpd).  The 
oracles  were  conveyed  in  dreams,  to  obtain  which  it  was 


necessary  to  fast  for  a  time,  then  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the 
great  altar  (Pausanias,  L  34,  2),  and  again  to  sacrifice  s 
ram  and  to  sleep  on  its  skin.  The  ruins  of  the  temple, 
with  inscriptions  which  identify  them  as  such,  exist  tUU 
at  Maurodilissi,  in  the  ancient  Oropia.  In  the  derivatica 
of  his  name  from  a^^i-apao/uu,  the  piety  for  wLich  Amph* 
araus  was  celebrated  is  expressed.  (a.  a  M.) 


AMPHIBIA 


LINXiEUS  originally  employed  this  term  to  denote  a 
class  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  comprising  crocodiles, 
lizards  and  salamanders,  snakes  and  Concilia,  tortoises 
and  turtles,  and  frogs ;  to  which,  in  the  later  editions  of 
the  Systtma  Naturae,  he  added  some  groups  of  fishes.  In 
tho  Tableau  Elimtntairt,  published  in  1795,  Cuvier 
adopts  Linnaras's  term  in  its  earlier  sense,  but  uses  the 
French  word  "Reptiles,"  already  brought  into  use  by 
Drisson,  as  the  equivalent  of  Amphibia.  In  addition, 
Cuvier  accepts  the  Linnxan  subdivisions  of  Amphibia- 
Jleptilia  for  the  tortoises,  lizards  (including  crocodiles), 
salamanders,  and  frogs;  and  Amphibia-Serpentes  for  tho 
snakes,  apodal  lizards,  and  C  i  ilia. 

In  1799'  Brongniart  pointed  out  the  wide  differences 
which  separate  the  frogs  and  salamanders  (which  he  terms 
Batrachic)  from  tho  other  reptiles;  and  in  1804,  Latrcille/ 
rightly  estimating  the  value  of  theso  differences,  though  he 
was  not  an  original  worker  in  the  field  of  vertebrate 
toology,  proposed  to  separate  Brongniart's  Batrachia  from 
the  class  of  litptilia  proper,  as  a  group  of  equal  value,  for 
which  he  retained  the  Linnsan  namo  of  Amphibia. 

Cuvier  went  no  further  than  Brongniart,  and,  in  the 
Re</ne  Animal,  he  dropped  tho  terra  Amphibia,  and  substi- 
tuted Reptilia  for  it  Meckel,'  on  the  other  hand,  while 
equally  accepting  Brongniart's  classification,  retained  the 
term  Amphibia  in  its  earlier  Linnsean  sense ;  and  his 
example  has  been  generally  followed  by  German  writers  ; 
as,  for  instance,  by  Stannius,  in  that  remarkable  monument 
of  accurate  and  extensivo  research,  the  Bandbuch  der 
Zootomie  (Zwcite  Auflage,  1856). 

In  1 8 1 G,  De  Blainville/  adopting  Latrcille'a  view,  divided 
the  Linnnan  Amphibia  into  Squami/ires  and  Nudipelli/ires, 
or  Amphibiens  ;  though  he  offered  an  alternative  arrange- 
ment, in  which  the  class  Reptiles  is  preserved  and  divided 
into  two  sub-classes,  the  Ornithoides  and  tho  Ichthyoidu. 
The  latter  are  Brongniart's  Batrachia,  plui  tho  Caeciliar, 
whoso  true  affinities  had,  in  tho  meanwhile,  been  shown 
by  DumcriJ ;  and,  in  this  arrangement,  the  name  Amphibiens 
is  restricted  to  Proteus  and  Siren. 

Merrcin's  Pholidola  and  Batraehia  (1820),  Leuckart's 
Monopnoa  and  Dipnoa  (1821),  Mailer's  Squamata  and 
Nuda  (1832),  are  merely  new  names  for  De  Blainville's 
Ornithoides  and  Iehlhyoides,  though  Mullcr  gave  far  better 
anatomical  characters  of  the  two  groups  than' had  pre- 
viously been  put  forward.  Moreover,  following  the  indica- 
tions already  given  by  Von  Bar  in  1828/  MilUer  calls 
the  attention  of  naturalists  to  the  important  fact,  that 
while  all  the  Squamata  possess  an  amnion  and  an  allantois, 
these  structures  are  absent  in  the  embryos  of  all  the  Nuda. 


1  Bronjrnlart'*  "  Esssl  d'one  Clarification  Naturetle  da*  Reptile*  " 
tu  not  publUbcd  Ui  full  till  1803.  H  appear*  Id  the  volume  of  the 
Mtmeirtt  prttenUs  a  t  Institvt  par  divers  Savant  for  1805. 

*  Jfevveau  Dictumnairt  d'UUtoirs  /faturilU,  zxlv.,  cited  In  La- 
treille'i  Families  Jfaturttles  du  Rtjiu  AninaL 

•  Syitrm  der  Very I cic Kmdtn  Analomit,  1821. 

*  "  Prodrome  d'ao*  Xoavelle  DUtrtbntlon  da  rUgns  Animal," 
BulUiir.  da  Science*  par  la  SoeUU  FhiUmatifUi  is  Paris,  1818, 
p.  115. 

•  Sntvnctelunjs-OeschicAts  der  Thiers,  p.  Ml 


Mullcr  makes  an  appeal  for  observations  on  the  develop 
ment  of  the  Concilia,  and  of  those  Amphibia  which  reuin 
gills  or  gill-clefts  throughout  life,  which  has  unfortunately 
yielded  no  fruits  from  that  time  to  this. 

In  1825,  Latrcillo  published  a  new  classification  of  the 
VeHebrata,6  which  are  primarily  divided  into  Batnatherwt, 
containing  the  three  classes  of  Mammi/era,  Afonotremata, 
and  Ave*;  and  Barhacryma,  also  containing  three  chisel 
— Reptilia,  Amphibia,  and  Pisces.  This  division  of  the 
Ycrtebrata  into  hot  and  cold  blooded  is  a  curiously  retro- 
grade step,  only  intelligible  when  we  reflect  that  tho  eicel- 
lent  entomologist  had  no  real  comprehension  of  vertebrate 
morphology  ;  but  he  makes  some  atonement  for  the  blunder 
by  steadily  upholding  tho  class  distinctness  of  the  Amphilia. 
In  this  he  was  followed  by  Dr  J.  £  Gray but  Dnmeril  and 
Bibron  in  their  great  work/  and  Dr  Giinther  in  his  Cata- 
logue, in  substance,  adopt  Brongniart's  arrangement,  the 
Batraehia  being  simply  one  of  the  four  orders  of  the  class 
Reptilia.  Professor  Huxley  has  adopted  LatreUle's  view 
of  the  distinctness  of  the  Amphibia,  as  a  class  of  the  Verte- 
brata,  co-ordinate  with  tho  Mammalia,  Ave*,  Reptilia,  and 
Pisces;  and  the  aame  arrangement  is  accepted  by  Gegenbasr 
and  Haeckel  In  the  Huntcrian  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1863,  Professor  Huxley  divided 
the  Veriebrata  into  Mammals,  Sauroids,  and  Ichthyoid*,  ths 
latter  division  containing  the  Amphibia  and  Pisces.  SuV 
sequently  he  proposed  the  names  of  Sauropsida  and  lektky- 
opsida  for  the  Sauroids  and  Ichthyoids  respectively.  It 
is  proper  t«»  mention,  finally,  that  Professor  Owen,  in  hit 
work  on  The  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  follows  Latrcille  in 
dividing  the  Vertebrata  into  JIamatothtrma  and  Ilanut- 
tocrya,  and  adopts  Leuckart's  term  of  Dipnoa  for  th« 
Amphibia. 

The  Amphibia  aro  distinguished  from  the  Savropsidt 
and  Mammalia  by  very  important  and  sharply -defined 
characters.  Tho  visceral  arches  of  the  embryo  develop 
gills,  which  temporarily,  or  permanently,  perform  the  respi- 
ratory function.  Thero  is  no  trace  of  an  amnion,  and  it  u 
still  a  question  whether  the  urinary  bladder,  which  all  Am- 
phibia possess,  answers  to  the  allantois  of  the  higher  Verte- 
brata or  not  At  any  rate,  it  plays  no  part  in  the  respira- 
tion of  the  embryo,  nor  is  it  an  organ  by  which  nutriment 
is  obtained  from  the  parent  Thero  are  two  occipital 
condyles,  and  the  basi -occipital  region  of  the  skull  is  either 
very  incompletely,  or  not  at  all,  ossified.  There  is  no  ba-'i- 
sphenoidal  ossification.  When  young,  the  Amphilia  art 
provided  with,  at  fewest,  three,  and  usually  four,  CArtUapn- 
ous,  or  more  or  leas  ossified,  branchial  arches.  1'rvtn 
Pisces,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  distinguishable  otdy  by 
the  characters  of  their  locomotive  spparatua  When  they 
possess  median  fins  and  limbs,  these  never  present  fia- 
rays ;  and  the  lirabs  exhibit,  in  full  development,  the  type 
of  structure  which  obtains  among  the  Sauropsidz  and 
Mammalia,  and  differ  very  widely  from  the  fins  of  any 
fish  at  present  known.    This  difference  obtains  even  among 

•  Families  Jfaturrlles  du  in  ~<  Animal. 
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lo  long  extinct  Amphibia  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch-  In 
>th.cr  respects,  the  lower  Amphibia  approach  the  Chinutrae, 
:he  Ganoidei,  and  tho  Dipnoi  very  closely;  while,  in  their 
development,  they  present  curious  approximations  to  the 
2kfa  rsipobranch  ii. 

"With  respect  to  the  primary  subdivisions,  or  orders,  of 
the  class  Amphibia,  no  one  caa  doubt  the  propriety  of  the 
separation  of  the  recent  forms  into  what  may  be  broadly 
termed  Newts  (Urodela) ;  Frogs  and  Toads  (Anura) ;  and 
Ccteitim  (Pcromela)  effected  by  Dumeril ;  whilo  all  that  is 
known  of  the  organisation  of  the  extinct  Amphibia  of  the 
newer  Palaeozoic,  and  older  Mesozoic,  formations  tends  to 
show  that  they  form  a  fourth  natural  assemblage  of  equal 
valuo  to  each  of  the  others. 

The  names  of  Urodela  and  Anura,  given  to  the  first  two 
of  these  divisions,  are  undoubtedly  open  to  criticism  ;  but 
if  well-understood  terms,  which  have  acquired  a  definite 
scientific  connotation,  are  to  be  changed  whenever  ad- 
vancing knowledgo  renders  them  ctymologically  inappro- 
priate, the  nomenclature  of  taxonomy  will  before  long 
become  hopelessly  burdened ;  and,  to  set  a  good  example, 
the  names  of  Urodda,  Anura,  Peromda,  and  Labyrintho- 
donta are  adopted  here  for  the  four  orders  of  the  Amphibia, 
even  although  it  be  true  that  the  Labyrinthodonta  do 
not  all  possess  tho  dental  structure  on  which  the  name 
was  founded ;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
Labyrinthodonta  wero  devoid  of  limbs,  or  peromelous ;  that 
the  Anura  are  not  more  tail-less  than  are  the  Peromda  ; 
and  that  the  tails  of  the  Urodda  are  not  more  conspicuous 
than  were  those  of  the  Labyrinthodonta. 

The  Urodela  are  Amphibia  with  elongated  bodies  and 
relatively  short  limbs,  devoid  of  scales  or  pectoral  plates, 
with  numerous  p  raj -caudal  vertebrae,  and  with  amphiccelous, 
or  opisthoccelous,  vertebral  centra.    The  hyoidean  arch  re- 
mains connected  with  the  suspensorium  throughout  life, 
and  it?  cornua  are  large  in  proportion  to  its  body.  The 
mandiblo  is  dentigerous.    There  are  one  or  two  pairs  of 
limbs,  the  pectoral  arch  and  limbs  being  always  present. 
Tho  manus  never  possesses  more  than  four  digits.  The 
bones  of  the  antcbrachiuia  and  of  the  cms  remain  distinct, 
and  tho  tarsus  is  not  elongated.    So  far  as  the  spermatozoa 
are  known,  they  aro  elongated  filaments  with  a  vibratile 
fringe.    The  larva  develops  external  gills  only  ;  and,  except 
Siren,  none  are  known  to  possess,  at  any  time,  a  horny 
masticatory  apparatus.1 

The  Akura  have  relatively  Bhort  and  broad  bodies,  and 
both  pairs  of  limbs  are  constantly  present,  the  hinder 
being  the  longer  and  stronger.    There  are  no  scales,  nor 
pectoral  plates,  but  ossification  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
dorsal  integument.    The  vertebras  vary  in  character,  but 
are  usually  precocious.     The  pra-sacral  vertebra  never 
exceed  nine  in  number,  and  the  caudal  portion  of  tho  verte- 
bral column  is  represented  by  a  peculiar  styliform  coccyx. 
The  hyoidean  arch  detaches  itself  from  the  suspensorium, 
and  almost  always  becomes  connected  with  the  pro-otic 
region  of  the  skulL    The  cornua  are  usually  slender,  as 
compared  with  the  broad  body  of  the  byoid.   The  mandiblo 
is  almost  always  devoid  of  teeth.    The  bones  of  the  ante- 
brachium  and  of  the  cms  early  anlcylose,  and  the  astragalus 
and  'calcaneum  are  much  elongated.    The  manus  has  a 
rudimentary  fifth  digit    Except  in  Bombinator,  the  sperma- 
tozoa have  flagcUiform  appendages,  like  those  of  ordinary 
Vertebrata.     The  lame  develop  first  external,  and  after- 
wards internal,  gills,  and,  so  far  as  is  known  at  present,  are 
provided  with  deciduous  horny  masticatory  plates.   The  gill 
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apertures  are  closed  by  the  growing  over  them  of  an  oper- 
cular membrane. 

The  Peromela  have  snake-like  bodies,  totally  devoid  of 
limbs  and  limb  arches.  In  most,  the  integument  is  pro- 
vided with  transverse  rows  of  imbedded  cycloid  scales,  but 
there  are  no  pectoral  plates.  Tho  vertebras  of  tho  trunk 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  amphiccelous ;  those  of  the 
caudal  region  are  very  few,  and  are  free.  The  hyoidean 
arch  is  attashed  neither  to  the  suspensorium,  nor  to  the 
skull;  its  cornua  are  very  slender,  and  no  distinct  body 
is  developed;  it  is  followed  by  several  slender,  hoop- 
like,  branchial  archea  The  mandible  is  dentigerous. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  early  stages  of  development ;  but 
MOller  discovered  branchial  clefts,  with  rudimentary  bran- 
chial filaments,  in  young  Qacilicf. 

The  Labyrinthodonta  for  the  most  part  resembled  the 
Urodela  in  the  proportions  of  the  tail  and  limbs  to  the 
body,  but  some  (as  Ophiderpdon)  were  serpentiform,  and 
apparently  apodal ;  no  raniform  Labyrinthodonts  have  yet 
been  discovered.  The  vertebra  are  amphiccelous.  The 
mandible  is  dentigerous.  The  bones  of  the  antebrachium 
and  eras  remain  distinct,  and  the  tarsus  is  not  elongated. 
The  manus  and  pes  appear  to  havo  been  pentadactyle. 
Three  sculptured  pectoral  plates  and  a  peculiar  dermal 
armour  of  small  scales,  confined  to  the  ventral  face  of  .the 
body,  are  present  in  many  genera.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  early  stages  of  development,  but  the  young  Archegotauria 
appear  to  have  posseted  ossified  branchial  arches. 

In  giving  a  sketch  of  the  organisation  of  tho  Amphibia, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  much  more  fully  into  the 
characters  of  the  skeleton  than  into  those  of  the  other 
systems  of  organs. 

The  Vertebral  Column,  Fibs,  and  Sternum. — Leaving  the 
extinct  Archegosauria  aside  for  the  present,  all  tho  Amphibia 
possess  well-ossified  vertebras,  the  arches  of  which,  in  the 
adult  condition  (except,  perhaps,  in  some  Labyrinthodonts), 
are  not  separated  by  a  neuro-central  suture  from  the 
centra.  The  latter  may  be  amphiccelous,  as  in  the  lower 
Urodela,  the  Peromela,  and  tho  Labyrinthodonta;  or  opis- 
thocoelous, as  in  the  higher  Urodela  and  somo  Anura  (e.g., 
Pipa  and  Bombinator) ;  or  precocious,  as  in  the  majority 
of  the  Anura  (with  the  exception  of  the  eighth  vertebra, 
which  is  usually  amphiccelous ;  and  of  the  ninth,  which 
commonly  has  one  convexity  in  front  and  two  behind). 
In  all  tho  recent  forms  which  have  been  examined,  the 
centra  and  intervertebral  masses  contain  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct remains  of  the  notochord.  Tho  arches  of  the  trunk 
aro  connected  by  zygapophyses ;  the  spinous  pro- 
are  usually  low,  but  attain  a  great  rclalivo  length  in 
the  caudal  region  of  some  of  the  Labyrinthodonts  (e.g. 
Urocordylui).  Transverse  processes  are  present  in  all  the 
trunk  vertebras,  except  the  atlas ;  they  are  shortest  in  the 
Peromela,  longest  in  the  Anura.  In  most  Urodela,  theso 
transverse  processes,  at  any  rate  in  the  anterior  trunk  ver- 
tebrae, are  divided  into  two  portions,  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral, 
which  diverge  towards  their  free  ends ;  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  these  processes  are  made  up  of  two  subequal  trans- 
verse processes,  a  dorsal  "tubercular"  process,  and  a  ventral 
"capitular  "process.  Sometimes  this  division  prevails  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  trunk,  but,  more  commonly,  tho 
two  transverse  processes  become  fused  into  one,  posteriorly. 

In  the  long-bodied  Urodela  (Siren,  Proteut,  Amphiuma), 
only  a  small  number  of  the  vertebrae  which  succeed  the 
atlas  present  traces  of  double  transverse  processes ;  further 
back,  the  coalesced  transverse  processes  form  trihedral  pro- 
jections, their  dorsal  and  ventral  contours  converging 
instead  of  diverging,  and  giving  a  very  characteristic  oa|iect 
to  theso  vertebrae 
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In  tome  LabyrtiithodonU,  the  capitular  and  tubercular 
processes,  divergent  and  subequal  in  some  (probably  the 
anterior)  vertebrae,  coalesce  into  one  in  other  vertebrae ; 
and  the  capitular  division  being  shorter  than  the  tubercular, 
transverse  processes,  like  those  of  the  middle  thoracic  region 
of  the  crocodiles,  are  thus  produced. 

In  the  Peromela,  there  is  a  short  capitular  process,  but 
the  tubercular  process  is  represented  by  a  mere  facet 
placed  below  the  prehypophysis. 

In  the  Anura,  finally,  the  vertebra  have  only  a  Bingle 
transverse  process  (possibly  representing  the  coalesced 
double  transverse  processes  of  the  posterior  trunk  vertebra 
of  such  Urodela  as  Mencpoma),  •which,  in  some  of  the 
vertebra,  may  attain  a  great  length. 

Ribs  are  present  in  a  few  Axura,  in  all  Urodela,  Pervmela, 
and  Labyrin  thodon  ta ;  and,  in  the  last-named  and  some  Uro- 
dela, they  attain  as  great  relative  dimensions  as  in  other 
Vertebral  a.  But  they  are  always  vertebral  ribs,  no  Amphibian 
being  known  to  possess  more  than  rudiments  of  sternal  riba 
The  atlas  is  ne~er  provided  with  ribs.  In  the  Peromela,  ribs 
are  borne  by  all  the  other  vertebra,  except  tho  very  hind- 
most In  the  long-bodied  Urodela,  on  tho  other  hand,  they 
are  restricted  to  a  few  ot  tho  anterior  vertebras.  In  the 
other  Urodela  they  are  usually  confined  to  tho  prasacral 
and  sacral  vertebra  ;  but,  in  some  cases,  uno  or  two  of  the 
anterior  caudal  vertebra  have  free  rib*.  The  form  of  the 
proximal  end  of  the  rib  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
transverse  processes  or  process.  Where  this  is  double, 
the  rib  presents  a  fork,  formed  by  the  capitulum  and 
tubcrculum ;  and  when  the  capitular  and  tubercular  trans- 
verse processes  are  of  equal  length,  the  capitula  and  tuber- 
cula  of  the  ribs  are  equal ;  but  when  cither  of  the  former 
is  shorter  than  the  other,  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
rib  is  longer.  The  Peromela  have  no  sternum,  and  that 
of  the  Labyrinthodonta  (if  they  possessed  any)  is  un- 
known. In  the  Urodela,  tho  sternum  never  ossifies,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  even  a  cartilaginous  sternum  in  Protetu. 
In  Menobranchus,  there  is  a  very  small  cartilaginous  sternal 
plate,  which  sends  lateral  prolongations  into  two  of  the  inter- 
muscular ligaments,  representing  rudimentary  sternal  ribs. 

In  tho  Newts1  the  sternum  becomes  a  broad  and  stout 
plate  of  cartilage,  with  a  median,  posterior,  cristate,  xiphoid 
process,  and  with  articular  surfaces  on  its  anterolateral 
margins  for  the  reception  of  the  coracoids.  The  sternum 
attains  its  highest  development  in  the  rani  form  Anura,  the 
xiphoid  process  becoming  elongated  and  dilated  at  its  ex- 
tremity, and  moro  or  less  converted  into  bono,  while 
fication  of  tho  body  of  the  sternum  itself  may  also  occur. 
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In  the  Urodela,  the  first  vertebra  always  presents  two 

slightly  concave  articular  facets,  the  faces  of  -which  look 
outwards  and  forwards  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  occipital 
condyles.  Between  these  facets,  the  dorsal  moiety  oi  tie 
anterior  face  of  the  centrum  gives  rise  to  a  process,  which 
is  little  more  than  a  ridge  in  Proleut,  but  in  other  genera 
becomes  very  prominent,  and  has  a  curious  resemblance  to 
tho  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  vertebra  of  a  bird.  This 
"  intercondyloid  "  process  of  the  atlas  sometimes  (A  mpkiuma, 
e.g.)  exhibits  on  each  side,  near  its  termination,  an  articular 
facet,  which  plays  on  a  corresponding  facet  of  the  adjacent 
face  of  the  occipital  condyle. 

Mayer  (Analecten,  p.  10)  was  misled  by  the  form  of  this 
process  into  tho  supposition  that  the  vertebra  to  which  ft 
belongs  is  not  the  atlas,  but  the  odontoid,  vertebra.  Be: 
there  is  a  similar  process  of  the  first  vertebra  in  the  Bap, 
and  the  relations  of  the  vertebra  to  the  nerves  show  that 
it  is  certainly  not  the  homologue  of  the  axis  vertebra  of 
other  Vertebrates."  The  first  spinal  nerve,  which  has  the 
distribution  of  the  hypo-glossal  of  the  higher  Vertebra!*, 
passes  out  of  the  spinal  canal,  either  between  the  first  and 
second  vertebra,  or  through  a  foramen  in  the  arch  of  tha 
first,  in  the  Amphibia,  which  have  no  proper  suboccipital 
nerve  This  is  a  very  curious  circumstance,  and  requires 
elucidation  by  the  study  of  development 

In  the  Anura,  the  atlas  has  the  same  general  form,  bet 
the  median  process  is  either  inconspicuous,  as  in  Bona 
esculenta,  or  may  be  absent 

Among  the  Labyrinthodonta,  the  atlas  of  Mastodontaum 
only  is  known.  It  presents  two  concave  facets  anterioriv, 
separated  for  about  half  their  length  by  a  notch,  which 
probably  lodged  a  ligament 

The  atlas  of  the  Peromela  has  the  two  characteristic 
facets  for  the  occipital  condyles,  but  the  intercondyloid 
process  is  absent,  and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  arch  of 
the  vertebra  projects  forwards  towards  the  corresponding 
margin  of  the  occipital  foramen  (Epicrium). 

In  those  Urodela  which  possess  posterior  limbs  (except  Pro 
tens  and  Amphiuma),  one  vertebra,  or  sometimes  two  (ifc 
poma),  are  distinguished 
from  the  rest  as  "sacral" 
by  having  stouter  ribs, 
the  outer  ends  of  which 
abut  against,  and  are 
united  by  ligaments 
with,  the  ilia. 
.The  Anura  always 
possess  a  sacral  verte- 
bra (sometimes  anky- 
losed  with  its  predeces- 
sor or  successor),  the 
transverse  processes  of 
which  are  often  en- 
larged, and  sometimes 
greatly  expanded,  at 
their  iliac  ends.  The 
characters  of  the  sa- 
crum of  the  Labyrintho- 
donia  are  not  known. 

In  tho  Urodela,  the 
anterior  caudal  verte- 
bra, except  the  firsts 
have    inferior   arehea,  V^TZJSTSZSl 
which,  like  the  neural  ***• uml  Btai  *  m™>  * 
arches,  are  continuously  ossified  with  tho  centra ;  and  tirt 
same  condition  obtained  in  the  caudal  vertebra  of  the 
Labyrinthodonta. 

In  the  Anura,  the  caudal  vertebra  are  replaced  by  i 
long  coccyx,  consisting  of  an  osseous  style,  to  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  anterior  end  of  which  two 
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■.nkyloacd.  The  anterior  faco  of  tho  style  usually  present* 
t-wo  concavities  (one  in  Botnbinator  and  some  other  genera), 
■which  articulate  with  the  corresponding  convexities  on  the 
posterior  face  of  tho  A  D 

centrum  of  tho  sa- 
cral vertebra.  The 
number  of  the  verte- 
bra in  the  spinal 
column  of  the  Uro~ 
dela  and  Peromela 
varies  very  much. 
Tn  the  long-bodied 
Urodela  and  Pero-      1  — *        »*rtebr»  of  iin*t<m*.  jr.  naorai 

,     ,,  .       •"»:  C,  SMSI  X.  Z»,  prov  and  poa-iy^.po- 

mela  tney  may  be  phreaai  rj.  uumm  procaaa;  ar.  ws-T«n«- 
▼  ery    numerous.    ■"•«*■  a,  lateral j  M,  p—tst  »ia  w. 

According  to  Cuvier,  Cafdlia  has  230;  Siren,  99;  Amphi- 
ttma,  75 ;  in  Menobranehxis  there  are  18  prse-aacral  and  25 
caudal ;  in  Salamandra,  15  and  26  ;  and  a  similar  varia- 
tion appears  to  have  obtained  in  the  Labyrinthodonta  On 
tho  other  hand,  in  the  Anura  tho  number  of  vertebra  (ex- 
cluding the  coccyx)  is  very  constantly  nine ;  though  this 
number  undergoes  an  apparent  reduction,  in  some  coses, 
by  the  ankylosis  of  the  first  and  second  vertebras  (Cera- 
tophryt  dorsata,  Pipa,  Daetylethra,  Brevicejn),  and  in  others 
by  that  of  the  sacral  vertebra  with  the  coccyx  (Pipa, 
J)actylethra,  Brevicepi,  Pelobates). 

In  the  carboniferous  Labyrinthodont,  AreJker/osaurvs,  tho 
notochord  appears  to  have  persisted  throughout  life,  and 
the  ossification  of  the  centra  of  the  vertebras  to  have  gone 
no  further  than  the  development  of  bony  rings,  such  as 
those  with  which  the  ossification  of  the  centra  of  tho  verte- 
bras of  a  tadpole  commences. 

The  Cranium. — The  skull  is  always  very  depressed, 
and  is  usually  broad  in  proportion  to  its  length,  though,  in 
thia  respect,  there  is  considerable  variation,  the  skulls  of 
Proteus,  Jfenobranchus,  and  Amphiuma  being  narrow,  when 
compared  with  those  of  Siredon,  Sfenopoma,  and  the  Anura. 
The  occipital  foramen  is  situated  in  tho  middle  of  the 
posterior  face  of  the  cranium,  and  there  are  always  two 
occipital  condyles.  The  long  axis  of  the  suspensorium,  or 
pedicle  by  which  the  mandible  is  connected  with  tho  side- 
walk of  the  brain-case,  varies  much  in  its  direction — 
passing  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  in  tho  lower 
Amphibia  and  in  the  larval  condition  of  all,  but  swinging 
back  until  it  stands  out  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
skull,  or  becomes  directed  downwards  and  backwards,  in 
tho  higher  Amphibia.  The  suspensorium  is  almost  immov- 
able upon  tho  skull,  being  clamped  thereto  by  the  squa- 
mosal bone,  besides  being,  as  a  general  rule,  united  with 
some  part  of  the  wall  of  the  skull  by  synchondrosis. 
The  "  primordial  skull,"  or  chondro-cranium,  usually 
remains,  to  a  great  extent,  unossined,  even  in  the  adult. 
In  the  Urodela,  the  hyoidean  arch  is  always  connected  by 
strong  ligaments  with  the  suspensorium ;  but,  in  the  Anura 
snd  in  the  Pei-omela,  it  becomes  completely  detached  from 
the  suspensorium,  and  may  be  free  (Peromela),  or  acquire  a 
new  attachment  to  the  periotic  region  of  the  skull  in  front 
of  the  fenettra  oralis  (Anura). 

Tho  bonos  which  are  always  present  in  the  Amphibian 
skull  are  tho  exoccipital,  pro-otic,  parasphenoid,  vomer, 
parietal,  frontal,  squamosal,  premaxillary,  palatine,  quad- 
rate, donlary,  eplenial,  and  angular.  Tho  baai-occipital 
and  tho  basisphenoid  are  always  absent,  or  are  repre- 
sented by  mere  partial  calcifications  of  tho  chondro- 
cranium.  There  is  always  a  fenettra  oralis  closed  by  a 
stapes.  The  branchial  arches  do  not  exceed  four  pairs  in 
number,  and,  in  the  peronnibranchiate  Amphibia,  thoro  are 
oever  fewer  than  three  pairs. 

1  of  the  Frog  (Fig*  4-7),  as  tho 


member  of  tho  group,  and  that,  tho  development  of  which 
has  been  most  carefully  studied,  may  be  taken  as  tho 
starting-point  from  whence  to  follow  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  Amphibian  skull.  'At  the  sides  of  the  occipi- 
tal foramen, 
it  presents  two 
large  exoccipi- 
tal ossifica- 
tioiia  (E.O.), 
which  bear  the 
prominent  oc- 
cipital con 
dyles,  and,  in 
old  specimens, 
may  meet  in 
the  middle 
ventral  line. 
Dorsally,  how- 
ever, they  re- 
main sepa- 
rated by  a 
narrow  tract 
of  cartilage, 
which  may  bo- 


Fig.  5. 


or 

less  calcified. 
External  to 
tho  condyles, 
are  tho  fora- 
mina, by  which 
the  vagus  and 
gloaso-pharyn- 
geal  nerves 
emerge  from 
the  cranial 
cavity;  and, 
beyond  these, 
the  bones  ex- 
pand outwards 
and  forwards, 
so  as  to  em- 
brace tho  poa> 
tcrior  half  of 
the  fenestra 
otalis,  while 
above,  they 
enclose  the 
greater  part  of 
the  posterior 
vertical  semi- 
circular canal 
Tho  cartilage 
which  incloses 
the  summit  of 

tho  arch  of  n<^  t  k  ^  ,nntnit , 

that    canal,    «'  u»  than  of  umt  nnit*ta. 
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procaaa:  Pi.*  poatcrtor  or  external  proccaat  Cm.  columella 
amies  St.  atapaa;  Bp.  hyotdean  coma t  PS.  paraephenokli 
An-  angular*!  D.  dentale.  V.  foramen  of  axil  of  tha  trtga- 
aiUiali  IL  of  tha  optic  t  X.  of  tha  pneomoga-rrte  and 
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o.Llto-.ji.aI  or  flja»  dlYiaton  o(  Urn  nftS  paaaca  to  the 
caul  catliy 


however,  op- 
pcara  always 
to  remain  un- 
ossified,  and 
its  place  is  oc- 
cupied by  a 
groove  in  the 
dry  skull  (Fig. 

4,  Ep.)  These  ossifications,  therefore,  answer  primarily 
to  the  exoccipitals,  but,  in  addition,  represent  the 
opisthotio  and  epiotic  elements.  Above  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  the  wall  of  the  otic  capsule  is  produced  out- 
wards into  a  stout  shelf,  which  forms  tho  roof  of  the 
tympanic  cavity,  and  corresponds  with  the 
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pani  in  man  (t.t.)  This  is  Largely  ossified  in  continuity 
with  the  exoccipital1  posteriorly,  and  the  pro-otic  (to 
which  in  all  probability  it  properly  belongs)  in  front. 
The  outer  extremity  of  the  tegmen,  howevor,  remains  car- 
tilaginous, and,  in  front,  it  passes  into  a  curved  band 
of  cartilage,  which,  as  it  is  continued  backwards  into  the 
Buepensorium,  may  be  termed  the  "  dorsal  cms"  of  the 
suspensorium  (Fig.  9,'c.rf.)  The  T-shaped  squamosal  bone 
(S<j.)  sends  a  broad,  flat  process  inwards,  which  rests  upon 
the  tegmen  tympani,  while  its  long  descending  process  lies 
external  to  the  cartilaginous  suspensorium,  and  the  pos- 
terior half  of  its  cross-piece,  or  proper  squamoso-zygomatio 
part,  has  the  same  relation  to  the  dorsal  cms  of  the  suspen- 
sorium. The  suspensorium  has  a  second  attachment  to 
the  skull,  by  a  "ventral  crus"  (Fig,  9,  &».),  which  diverges 
from  the  dorsal  crus  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  sus- 
pensorium, and  is  continued  into  two  branches.  One  of 
these,  passing  outwards  and  forwards,  becomes  the  ptery- 
goid cartilage.  The  other  (Fig.  9,pd.),  directed  backwards 
and  inwards,  may  be  termed  the  "  pedicle  of  the  suspen- 
sorium ; "  it  becomes  thickened  at  its  inner  extremity,  and 
articulates  with  a  facet  in  front  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and 
close  to  the  attachment  of  the  hyoidean  cornu.  A  thin 
fibrous  band  extends  from  this  inferior  crus  to  the  side 
walls  of  the  skull,  passing  between  the  first  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  in  front,  and  the  second  and  third  divisions 
behind  The  space  between  the  dorsal  crus  of  the  suspen- 
sorium and  the  pedicle  is  filled,  in  the  fresh  state,  with 
fibrous  tissue,  which  constitutes  the  anterior  boundary  of 
the  tympanum.  It  is  traversed  (as  Duges  long  since  pointed 
out)  by  the  posterior  division  of  the  seventh  nerve,  which 
therefore  lies  above  the  pedicle.  The  pro-otic  ossification 
(/V.  0.)  not  oily  walla  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  otic 
capsule,  but  extends  for  a  short  distance  forwards  in  the 
side  walls  of  the  skull.  Hence,  the  foramen  of  exit  for 
the  trigeminal  and  portio  dura  (V.)  is  pierced  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  pro-otic ;  and  the  foramen  for  the  sixth  nerve 
is  seen  at  its  lower  margin.  In  front  of  the  pro-otic,  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  skull  remain  cartilaginous  for  some 
distance,  and  are  perforated  by  the  largo  optic  foramen 
(II.)  Anteriorly  to  the  exit  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  aide 
walls  of  the  skull  are  formed  by  elongated  plates  of  bone, 
which  are  parts  of  an  extensive  ossification  of  the  anterior 
moiety  of  the  brain-case  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal 
capsules,  constituting  the  complex  structure  termed  by 
Cuvior  "  o«  en  ceinture,"  and  by  Duges  "  othmoidc."  As 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  ethmoid,  presphenoid,  and  orbito- 
sphenoids,  it  may  be  termed  the  sphen-ethmoid  (S.e.)  It 
may  be  compared  to  a  dice-box,  ono-half  of  which  is 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  partition.  This  half  is  anterior, 
the  longitudinal  partition  being  represented  by  the  ossified 
mesethmoid;  whilo  tho  posterior,  undivided,  half  lodges 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the 
olfactory  lobes.  The  front  wall  of  this  posterior  cavity  is 
perforated  by  tho  olfactory  foramina ;  while  the  outer  and 
posterior  wall  of  each  ant  "rior,  or  nasal,  chamber  presents, 
where  it  forms  tho  anterior  and  inner  boundary  of  the 
orbit,  a  small  aperture  (V1)  through  which  the  orbito-nasol 
nerve  passes.  The  exoccipitala,  pro-otics,  and  sphen-ethmoid 
are  ossifications  which  involve  the  chondrocranium, 
though  they  largely  consist  of  secondary  bone.  The  supra- 
occipital  is  represented,  if  at  all,  by  a  mere  calcification 
of  the  cartilage,  and  tho  like  is  true  of  the  quadrate,  which 
is  an  ossification  of  tho  distal  end  of  the  suspensorium. 
The  quadrate,  however,  very  early  becomes  continuous  with 
a  Blonder  stylo  of  membrane  bone,  the  proper  jugal,  which 
applies  itself  to  the  inner  face  of  the  posterior  end  of  the 

1  DugVt  (p.  87)  states  that  tbs  pro-otic  sod  the  •xooclpllal  alwtyi 
remain  distinct  la  Sana  esmienta  ;  but  It  U  common  to  find  them 
extensively  ankyloaed  ud  Inseparable  in  old  frog*  of  this  (pedes. 


maxilla,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  quedrato-jogal  (Q.J.) 
Ligamentous  fibres  also  connect  the  anterior  end  of  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  squamosal  directly  with  the  ptery- 
goid, and  indirectly  with  the  maxilla  and  jugal,  and  pass 
from  the  same  process  to  the  fronto- parietal  bone,  forming 
a  fascia  over  the  levators  of  the  mandible,  and  encirchxg 
the  orbit  A  strong  bond  is  continued  forwards,  over  th< 
ascending  process  of  the  maxilla,  to  the  >.lirmmi  caruii^: 
of  the  chondrocranium. 

The  short  prem axillae  (Pmx.)  are  united  sutu  rally  in  tl: 
middle  line,  and  have  stout  ascending  processes,  which 
become  closely  connected  with  the  "rhinal  processes'  by 
means  of  oval  nodules  of  cartilage  adherent  to  their  port; 
rior  surfaces.  Tho  long  maxillae  unite  with  the  prcmaxilL* 
in  front,  and  with  the  jugals  behind:  each  sends  up  a  shot 
anterior  ascending  process  towards  tho  alinasal  carULf*, 
with  which  it  is  united  by  ligament,1  and  further  bock, 
gives  off  a  longer  ascending  process  which  becomes  con- 
nected with  the  nasal  bones.  The  palatine  bones  (PL)  are 
straight,  slender,  and  flattened.  They  lie  transrenelj 
to  the  axis  of  the  skull,  behind  tho  posterior  tuns, 
closely  applied  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  sphen-ethmoid 
and  of  the  antorbital  processes  of  the  chondrocraniuai. 
Externally  they  come  into  contact  with  the  pterygoid! 
and  maxillae ;  internally  and  anteriorly  with  the  vomer* 
Each  pterygoid  (Pt.)  is  a  triradiate  bone,  with  an  anterior, 
an  inner,  and  a  posterior,  or  outer,  ray.  Tha>  first,  or 
anterior,  process  of  the  pterygoid  (Pt1)  is  tho  longest, 
and  Lies,  for  a  considerable  distance,  in  contact  with  the 
maxilla,  reaching  forward  to  the  outer  extremity  of  tin 
palatine.  The  second  (Pt*)  underlies  the  pedicle  of  tie 
suspensorium,  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  end  of  the 
transversely  elongated,  sub-auditory,  portion  of  the  para- 
sphenoid.  The  third,  or  posterior,  process  of  tho  pterygoid 
(Pt*)  is  prolonged,  in  correspondence  with  the  backward 
elongation  of  the  suspensorium,  along  the  inner  aide  of 
which  it  lies,  as  far  as  the  articulation  of  the  mandible. 

The  vomers  ( Vo.)  are  broad  triangular  plates  of  bone,  with 
irregularly-notched  outer  edges,  which  are  closely  applied 
to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  sphen-ethmoid.  Their  inner 
edges  are  separated  by  a  narrow  interval,  and  each  bean 
numerous  teeth,  set  along  a  line  which  is  not  quite  trans- 
verse to  the  axis  of  the  skull.  On  the  dorsal  aspect  cf  the 
skull  two  elongated  flattened  bones,  united  in.  a  xnedus 
suture,  represent  tho  coalesced  frontal  and  panetals  i/r„ 
Pa.),  which  are  separate  in  the  young  frog.  In  front  of 
these,  also  meeting  in  the  middle  line,  are  two  trianguhr 
bones,  the  apices  of  which  extend  outwards  to  the  exceed- 
ing processes  of  the  maxilla;,  and  which  roof  over  the  uual 
capsules  (A' a.)  These  correspond  in  position  and  relation! 
with  the  nasal  and  so-called  "prefrontal"  bones  of  Sanrop 
sida,  and  perhaps  with  the  lachrymals  :  for  brevity's  take, 
they  may  be  termed  nasals. 

The  parasphenoid  has  the  form  of  a  dagger  with  a  very 
wide  guard  and  short  handle.  The  latter  lies  beneath  the 
ventral  junction  of  tho  exoccipitabv,  while  the  blade  extends 
forwards,  and  its  point  underlies  tho  posterior  moiety  of  the 
sphen-ethmoid,  but  does  not  reach  the  vomers.  The  "guard* 
passes  outwards  on  each  side  beneath  the  auditory  capsules, 
and  ends  by  an  abruptly-truncated  extremity,  ita  anterior 
and  external  angle  coming  into  relation  with  the 
process  of  tho  pterygoid. 

The  slender,  permanently  cartilaginous,  hyoidean  cone 
(Hy.)  passes  into  the  cartilage  of  the  auditory  capsule  cc 
the  ventral  side,  between  the  fenestra  ovalit  and  the  articu- 
lar surface  for  the  inferior  crus  of  tho  suspensorium.  The 
fenestra  oralis  lies  in  a  cartilaginous  interspace  between 
the  exoccipital  and  the  pro-otic,  and  is  filled  by  thi  oval 

*  The  tm»U  osilflcations  in  thla  region,  termed  "  cornets  "  by  Dcm 
ware  absent  in  the  aknU  figured. 
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cartilaginous  stapes  (St.)  The  anterior  face  of  this  pre- 
»onU  a  concave  facet,  for  articulation  with  a  corresponding 
surface  occupying  the  posterior  half  of  the  inner  end  of 
the  columella  aurit  (C.  *),  the  anterior  half  of  which  fits 
into  a  fossa  in  the  pro-otic  bone.  The  columella  aurit 
itself  consists  of  three  portions — a  middle  elongated  osseous 
rod,  an  inner  swollen  and  enlarged  cartilaginous  part,  which 
articulates  partly  with  the  pro-otic  and  partly  with  the  stapes, 
and  an  outer  portion,  which  is  elongated  at  right  angles 
to  the  rest,  fixed  into  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  attached 
by  its  dorsal  end  to  the  te<jmen  tympani. 

The  mandible  presents  one  cartilaginous  and  three 
osseous  constituents  on  each  side.  Of  the  latter,  one, 
the  "  Mento-Meckelian  "  (Parker),  is  a  short  curved  rod  of 
bono,  which  unites  with  its  fellow  in  the  symphysis,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  ossified  symphysial  end  of  Meckel's  cartilage, 
which  extends  thence  through  the  length  of  the  ramus, 
becoming  thicker  posteriorly,  and  furnishing  the  articular 
surface  for  the  quadrate.  The  second,  and  largest,  bony 
constituent  of  the  mandible  is  a  long  membrane  bone, 
which  ensheaths  the  inner  and  under  region  of  the  outer 
surface  of  Meckel's  cartilage,  rising  at  one  part  into  a 
low  coronoid  process.  It  obviously  represents  the  angular, 
coronary,  and  splcnial  elements,  and  may  be  termed  the 
anjulo-iplenial  (An.)  A  small  dentary  element,  which 
bears  no  teeth,  lies  over  the  outer  face  of  the  anterior  half 
of  Meckel's  cartilage. 

The  hyoidean  apparatus  of  the  adult  frog  (Fig.  8)  pre- 
sents a  body  and  two  slender  cornua.  The  body  consists  of 
s  broad  and  thin  squarish  plate  of 
cartilage,  produced  on  each  side  into 
three  processes,  which  may  be  called 
anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior.  The 
anterior  process  (a)  is  slender,  curves 
outwards,  and  very  soon  divides  in- 
to two  processes,  one  short,  anterior, 
forming  a  loop  by  its  ligamentary 
connection  with  the  second,  or  pos- 
terior, branch,  which  passes  into 
the  long  and  slender  cornu  of  the 
byoid.  The  lateral  process  (6)  passes  rio.  *— v*»iru  ?)•*  «r  ib* 
outwards  and  slightly  dorsad — ex-  J^f,*/  *? "^"1%^- 
panding  into  a  broad,  hatchct-shaped  !«■»<*  pV<x»o<«i  4  ia,ro- 
free  extremity.  The  posterior  pro-  b'*1*- 
cess  (c)  is  a  mere  prolongation  of  the  post ero-lat era!  angles 
of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  Finally,  from  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  there  project 
two  strong  bony  rods,  wider  at  the  ends  than  in  the 
middle,  which  embrace  the  larynx,  and  have  been  termed 
the  thyro-kyalt  (</). 

The  parieto-frontala,  nasals,  premaxillaj,  maxilla),  squa- 
mosals, palatines,  pterygoids,  and  parasphenoid,  the  dentary 
and  angnlo-opercular  bones,  may  be  removed  from  tho  frog's 
skull  without  injury  to  the  chondrocranium,  the  structure 
of  which  then  becomes  apparent  (Fig.  9). 

It  furnishes  a  floor,  side  walls,  and  roof  to  the  brain 
case,  interrupted  only  by  a  large  space  (fontanelle),  covered 
in  by  membrane,  which  lies  in  tho  interorbital  region  under 
the  parietofrontal* ;  and  by  the  foramina  for  the  exit  of  the 
cranial  nerves.  It  consists  entirely  of  cartilage,  except 
where  the  exoccipitals,  the  pro-otics,  and  the  sphen-eth- 
moid  invade  its  substance.  In  front  of  the  septum  of  the 
anterior  cavity  of  the  sphen  ethmoid,  it  is  continued  for- 
ward, between  the  two  nasal  sacs,  as  the  cartilaginous 
septum  narium,  from  which  are  given  off,  dorsally  and  ven- 
trally,  transverse  alas  of  cartilage,  which,  furnish  a  roof  and 
a  floor,  respectively,  to  the  nasal  chamber.  Of  these,  the 
floor  is  the  wider.  The  dorsal  and  ventral  aire  pass  into 
one  another  where  the  chondrocranium  ends  anteriorly, 
and  give  rise  to  a  truncated  terminal  face,  which  is  wide 


so, 


from  aide  to  aide,  narrow  from  above  downwards,  and 

convex  in  the  latter  direction.  The  lateral  angles  of  this 
truncated  face  are  produced  outwards  and  forwards  into 
two  flattened  prac- nasal  processes  (jo.nl.);  these  widen  ex- 
ternally, and  end 
by  free  edges, 
which  support 
the  adjacent  por- 
tions of  tho  pre- 
maxillaj and 
maxilla.  From 
the  ventral  face, 
just  behind  the 
truncated  ante- 
rior end  of  the 
chondrocranium, 
spring  two  slen- 
der cartilages 
(r.p.,r.p.),  which 
do  not  seem  to 
have    been  no- 


Fin. 
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and.  ends  against   ,lM  Uua 

the  middle  of  the  posterior  face  of  the  ascending  process 
of  the  premaxilla  by  a  vertically  elongated  extremity. 
These  may  be  termed  the  rhinal  processes.  An  oval 
nodule  of  cartilage  is  attached  to  the  posterior  face  of 
the  dorsal  end  of  the  ascending  process  of  the  premaxilla, 
and  serves  to  connect  it  with  the  rhinal  process.  On  the 
dorsal  face  of  the  chondrocranium,  just  above  the  point  of 
attachment  of  tho  rhinal  processes,  the  external  nasal  aper- 
tures are  situated,  and  the  outer  and  posterior  margins  of 
each  of  these  apertures  is  surrounded  and  supported  by  a 
curious  curved  process  of  the  cartilaginous  ala — the 
alinasal  process  (a.n.)  Where  the  sphenoidal  and  the 
ethmoidal  portions  of  the  sphen-cthmoid  meet, a  stout,  trans- 
verse, partly  osseous  and  partly  cartilaginous,  bar  (A.O.) 
is  given  off,  which  is  perforated,  at  its  origin,  by  the  canal 
for  the  orbito-nasal  nerve.  It  then  narrows,  but  becoming 
flattened  from  above  downwards,  rapidly  widens  again, 
and  its  axe-head-like  extremity  abuts  against  the  inner  face 
of  the  maxilla.  Tho  anterior  anglo  of  the  axe-head  is  free; 
the  posterior  angle  is  continued  back  into  a  slender  cartilagin- 
ous rod,  which  bifurcates  posteriorly ;  the  outer  division  passes 
into  the  ventral  crus  i '■:.«•. )  of  the  suspensorium.  The  inner 
(pd.)  is  the  pedicle  of  the  suspensorium  already  described 

Meckel's  cartilage,  articulated  to  the  free  end  of  tho 
suspensorium,  is  unossified  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent,  no  osseous  ariiculare  being  developed ;  but,  at  its 
symphysial  end,  each  cartilage  becomes  ossified,  and  form? 
the  "mento-Meckelian"  clement  of  tho  mandible. 

The  slender  cornu  of  the  hyoid  passes  directly  into  tho 
periotic  cartilage  immediately  in  front  of,  though  below,  the 
fenestra  ovalis.  It  is  unossified  throughout  its  whole  length.1 

With  many  variations  in  detail,  the  skulls  of  the  Anura 
in  general  are  readily  reducible  to  the  type  of  that  of  tho 
frog.  In  the  Aglotta,  which  differ  so  widely  in  many 
respects  from  the  other  Anura,  the  cranium  presents  somo 
notable  peculiarities. 

In  Dactylethra*  the  skull  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary Anura  in  general  form,  but  the  nasal  region  is  small 
in  proportion  to  the  orbito-tcmporal  space.  The  fronto- 
parietals are  ankylosed  together,  and  extend  forwards  as 
far  as  a  line  drawn  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  antorbital 

*  Compart  Mr  Parkor'a  full  account  of  tha  (tractor*  of  tbe  ikal]  of 

Aim  tempomrut,  Philosophical  Trantattumt,  1871. 
'  This  <l«*rription  applies  tirxjcull,  t*  b.  knit. 
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processes.  Here  they  OTerlap  a  very  lingular  bone,  consult- 
ing of  broad  r>!a.  which  lie  between  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  frontal  and  the  external  nores,  and  of  a  median  portion 
which  is  continued  forwards,  aa  a  narrow,  flat,  curved  process, 
between  the  nasal  chambers,  being  received  into  a  sort  of 
groove  of  the  chondrocranium.  The  bone  is  readily  raised 
up  from  the  subjacent  chondrocranium,  of  which  it  appears 
to  be  quite  independent  At  the  outer  end  of  each  of  its 
also,  and  between  the  ontorbital  process  and  the  nasal 
capsule,  is  a  small,  transversely  elongated,  slender  bone, 
loosely  connected  by  fibrous  tissue  with  the  foregoing. 
The  ethmoid  is  completely  cartilaginous.  The  paraspheu- 
oid  has  the  ordinary  sword  shape,  except  that  the  "  guard" 
is  extremely  short;  but  its  point  extends  along  the  base 
of  the  skull,  passing  between  the  nasal  sacs,  underlying 
their  septum,  and  terminating  close  to  the  premaxilJae. 
The  vomers  are  represented  by  a  transversely  elongated 
rhomboidal  osswus  plate,  devoid  of  teeth,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  .  two  posterior  nasal  apertures,  and  therefore 
much  behind  the  anterior  end  of  the  paraaphenoid.  The 
side  walls  of  the  cranial  cavity  are  ossified  from  the  antor- 
bital  process  to  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  foramen  for 
the  fifth  nerve,  just  in  front  of  which  they  are  pierced 
by  the  optic  foramen.  There  is  no  palatine  bone.  The 
pterygoid,  in  the  main,  resembles  that  of  the  ordinary 
frogs ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  and  little  back- 
ward extension  of  the  suspensorium,  the  outer  process 
passes  almost  directly  outwards,  with  hardly  any  back- 
ward inclination.  A  bony  plate,  which  extends  backwards 
from  the  posterior  edge  of  the  inner  and  outer  branches 
of  the  pterygoid,  underlies  the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  audi- 
tory capsule,  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  Eustachian  canaL 
The  squamosal  is  a  short  broad  bone,  with  a  long  anterior 
process,  which  becomes  connected,  by  direct  articulation, 
with  the  pterygoid,  and  by  ligament  with  the  maxilla.  The 
premaxillee  arc  small,  and  the  maxilla  are  connected  merely 
by  ligaments  with  the  suspensorium,  there  being  no  jugaL 
The  columella  auri*  is  remarkably  strong,  and  is  bent  in 
the  middle,  so  that  its  two  halves  form  an  obtuse  angle ; 
the  anterior  half  lies  against  the  inner  face  of  the  tympanic 
membrane.  The  posterior  half  runs  parallel  with  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  tegraen  tympam,  towards  the  fenestra 
ovalis.  Ligamentous  fibres  fix. the  columella  firmly,  though 
movably,  tb  the  superior  margin  of  the  tympanic  cavity, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  squamosal  The  stout  car- 
tilaginous hyoidean  comua  are  attached  just  beneath  the 
anterior  ana  inferior  part  of  the  margin  of  the  fenestra 
ovalis.  The  body  of  the  hyoid  is  very  small,  but  the  two 
"  thyro-hyals"  are  extremely  long  and  broad  cartilages. 
There  is  no  ossified  "  mento-Mccfcelian"  element 

In  Pipa,  the  skull  is  extraordinarily  depressed  and 
brood.  The  nasal  bones  are  wide,  flat,  triangular,  and 
quite  distinct  from  one  another,  a  forward  prolongation  of 
the  coalesced  fronto  parietals  extending  between  the  two. 
The  parasphenoid,  vsry  broad  in  the  greater  part  of  its  ex- 
tent, and  having  the  guard  rudimentary,  sends  a  narrow 
median  process  forwards  underneath  the  nasal  septum,  as 
in  Dactylethra.  No  trace  of  a  vomer,  or  palatine  bone,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  specimen  examined.  The  pterygoid  is 
very  like  that  of  Dactylethra,  but  its  inner  branch  is  greatly 
prolonged,  and  the  floor  sent  under  the  Eustachian  tube 
unites  much  more  closely  with  the  produced  exoccipitaL 
The  squamosal  is  very  small,  and  the  place  of  its  zygomatic 
process  is  taken  by  ligament  This  ligament,  however, 
unites  with  the  pterygoid  in  the  same  way  as  the  bony 
process  which  answers  to  it  in  Dactylethra.  The  columella  is 
less  massive  than  in  Dactylethra,  and  the  end  which  abuts 
against  the  tympanic  membrane  is  imbedded  in  a  disk  of 
cartilage.  The  occipital  condyles  look  outwards  and  back- 
wards, instead  of  inwards  and  backwards,  as  in  Dactylethra. 


The  hyoidean  cornua  are  wanting,  the  thyro-hyals  ban; 
Urge,  but  not  so  Urge  proportionally  as  in  DaetyUlhn. 

The  skulls  of  the  Ueodela  present  a  very  interest-; 
series  of  modifications,  leading  from  a  condition  in  wuici 
the  cranium  retains,  throughout  life,  a  strongly-marked 
embryonic  character,  up  to  a  structure  which  closelj  i& 
proximates  that  found  in  the  Anura. 

In  Menobranchui,  for  example,  the  chondrocnninB  d 
the  adult  is  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  that  in  whicl  r. 


Fiat.  10.  11,  It.— Literal,  doraal.  and  Ttatnl  tlcvt  of  the  crtatoa  ot  .*» 
bronchia  lattraltt.  In  th*  doreel  rttw.  the  boot*  or*  r*not*4  frsa  0>  >* 
half  or  th*  aknll ;  In  th*  tcntreJ  now,  lb*  paroephenold.  p*l»' o-pterrftU.  mi 
Tomer*  or*  flren  oatlln*.  Th*  letter*  hat*,  tar  th*  a*M  pan.  t*e  ■** 
•uniflcetlon  M  be/or*.  VII.  p.  poatortor  ditlatno  of  th*  orroatt  mam:  tU 
chorda  tjrmpaali  V>,  V*.  V>,  Brer,  krrona,  and  third  di»Ulo*a  of  km 
seminal;  n.(  •tapedloeaapenaonaJ  Ufament :  1  l  f  hj  11  aa^ioon lillfjar" *' 
•V  ».  1  mandlhnlo  hjoid  ligament;  a,  attending  proceu  of  I  In  ***jn— (T 
p.  ptcryco-paUtlna  protw;  «,  ooidral*  proceaoj  a,  otic  prom*;  J*,  pa**** 
Bar«*t  Mek.  Meckel  •  eanUaje;  01  (Flf.  Id),  th*  pooUlm  of  tie  cleey* 
M>,  baal bronchial*. 

exists  in  a  voung  tadpole  or  Urval  salamander  (Firs.  11 
11,  12). 
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Instead  of  there  being  a  well-developod  cartilaginous 
brain-case,  interrupted  only  by  a  dorsal  fontanelie,  as  in 
the  frog,  both  the  floor  and  roof  of  the  cranial  cavity  are 
formed  by  merely  fibrous  tissue,  which  underlies  the 
frontal  and  parietal  bones,  and  overlies  the  parasphenoid  , 
and  only  its  sides  and  its  anterior  end  are  bounded  by 
cartilage. 

The  occipital  region  remains  membranous  in  the  middle 
line,  both  dorsaliy  and  Tentrally,  and  exhibits,  in  the  latter 
aspect,  the  remains  of  the  notochord.  The  cartilaginous 
rods  {l'r.),  which  bonnd  the  cranial  cavity  laterally,  and 
represent  the  trabecula  of  the  embryonic  vertebrate  skull, 
are  separated  by  a  wide  oval  space,  which  occupies  the 
whole  length  of  the  floor  of  the  cranial  chamber.  An- 
teriorly,  they  converge,  and,  just  before  they  do  so,  give 
attachment  to  the  slender  antorbital  processes  (A.  0.)  which 
lie  behind  the  posterior  nares.  They  then  unite,  and,  be- 
coming applied  together,  coalesce  into  a  flattened  narrow 
mesethmoid,  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  the  pre- 
maxillary  bones  are  applied.  They  give  off  neither  alinasal 
nor  subnasal  processes,  and  therefore  furnish  neither  roof 
ner  floor  to  the  nasal  chamber.  Posteriorly,  they  become 
flattened  from  above  downwards,  and  coalesce  with  the 
auditory  capsules,  and  with  the  cartilage  which  extends  be- 
neath these,  and  gives  rise  to  the  occipital  condyles  (E.  0.) 

Each  auditory  capsule  has  a  generally  oval  form,  but  is 
produced  posteriorly,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  conical  epiotic 
process  (Ep.  0.),  which  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the 
occipital  condyle.  Fitted  into  the  outer  wall  of  each  is 
the  relatively  large,  conical,  stapes,  whence  strong  ligament- 
ous  fibres  proceed  to  the  posterior  face  of  the  suspensorium. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  auditory  capsule,  the  suspen- 
sorium passes  by  a  strong  pedicle  (shown,  but  not  lettered 
in  Fig  12)  into  the  trabecula,  and  then,  directed  outwards, 
downwards,  and  forwards,  ends  in  the  quadrate  process 
(q),  with  which  the  dorsal  end  of  Meckel's  cartilage  arti- 
culates. A  large  process  (o)  ascends  from  the  posterior 
face  of  the  auspensorium,  and  applies  itself  to  the  outer 
and  anterior  face  of  the  auditory  capsule.  A  small  and 
hardly  perceptible  elevation  (;•:  is  seen  near  the  quadrate 
process  of  the  suspensorium.  Finally,  a  flat  process  (a, 
Fig  11)  ascends  above  the  pedicle,  and  applies  itself  to  the 
dorsal  face  of  the  trabecula. 

On  comparing  this  with  the  suspensorium  of  the  frog, 
it  is  clear  that  the  rudimentary  process  (p)  answers  to  the 
pterygoid  cartilage ;  and  that  the  process  o  (tho  otic  process) 
answers  to  the  dorsal  cms  of  the  suspensorium.  In  fact, 
the  posterior,  or  hyo-mandibular,  branch  of  the  seventh 
nerve  passes  back  beneath  this,  and  above  the  stapedial 
ligament,  to  its  distribution. 

The  pedicle  answers  to  tha  part  so  named  (including  the 
ventral  crus  of  the  suspensorium)  in  the  frog,  though  it 
retains  the  embryonic  relations  to  the  trabecula,  such  as 
exist  in  the  tadpole.  Tho  ascending  process  (a)  lies  be- 
tween the  orbito-nasal  and  tho  other  branches  of  the  trige- 
minal, the  orbito-nasal  passing  between  it  and  the  trabecula. 
A  similar  process  is  very  generally  found  in  the  Urodela 
(being  particularly  large,  for  example,  in  Menopotna),  but 
appears  to  be  represented  only  by  fibrous  tissue  in  the 
Anura, 

Meckel's  cartilage  (ifck,  Fig.  12)  is  thick  and  deep  at 
its  articular  end,  but,  after  furnishing  a  surface  of  attach- 
ment for  the  elevator  muscles  of  the  jaw,  it  rapidly  narrows, 
and  ends  in  a  point,  at  some  distance  from  the  symphysis 
of  the  dentary  bones. 

The  hyoidean  apparatus  (Fig.  1 3)  is  represented,  on  each 
sido,  by  a  cartilaginous  rod,  subdivided  into  a  short  hypo 
kyal  (H.  A)  and  long  cerato-hyal  (C.  A)  A  strong  ligament 
from  the  front  faco  of  tho  latter,  below  its  free 
,  to  tho  auspensorium,  reaching  this  at  the  same 


place  as  the  stapedial  b'gamcnt,  into  which  it  is  continued. 
From  a  point  a  little  above  the  attachment  of  this  ligament, 
another  ligamentous  band  anses,  and,  crossing  the  former, 
on  the  inner  sido  of  which  it  passes,  becomes  attached  to 
the  angle  of  the  mandible.  It  answers  to  the  intcr- 
operculum  of  a  fish,  and  has  nearly  the  same  relations  as 
the  stylo-maxillary  ligament  of  tho  higher  Vcrtebrata. 

In  the  ventral  median  line,  tho  hypo-hyals  arc  connected 
only  by  fibrous  tissue.  Firmly  united  with  this,  however, 
there  is  a  median 
first  batibranchiai 
cartilage  (Bb1),  suc- 
ceeded by  a  second 
basibranchial  (Bb1), 
which  is  ossified,  and 
is  the  only  bony  con- 
stituent of  the  hyo- 
branchial  apparatus. 
There  are  only  threo 
branchial  arches. 
The  first  consists  of 
a  stout  and  long 
cerato-branchial 
(Co1),  bearing  an 
equally  well  -  deve- 
loped epibranchial 
(EpV).  The  second 
is  represented  by  a  no.  u—  :,-oio  md  bmnchiti  .pp.r.fu  of  tin*. 

mere  nodule  of  car-    **■«*■•  »*•  h)po-»ij»i:  Ck.  Myo- 

mere uoouieui  car     fcylJi  w,    flrM  bo.ibr.ii.huli  outm* 

tUagO     (Cb'),     With     WCOnd  b.ilbt.nrhl.l  ;  £>  »',  l'r-  l*.  gp.t',  Slot, 

which  the  expanded  MC0Bdl  4nd  «*b«»«h»tos  «■  «totU» 
end  of  tho  second  epibranchial  (Ep.b1)  articulates.  The 
third  and  smallest  epibranchial  (Ep.b*)  is  articulated  with 
the  step-like  broad  end  of  the  second.  There  is  no  trace 
of  any  fourth  branchial  arch,  such  as  exists  in  tadpoles 
and  in  young  salamanders;  and  in  Siredon,  Siren,  Ampki 
uma,  and  Menopotna. 

The  most  curiousfeatureinthebonyskull,oro*<<o^anuim, 
of  Menobranchtu  is  the  presence  of  the  prominent  conical 
ossifications  which  lie  external  to  the  exoccipitals,and  occupy 
the  place  of  the  epiotic  and  opitthotic  bones.  In  possessing 
these  elements  of  the  skull,  in  so  large  and  distinct  a  form, 
Menobranchu*  differs  from  all  Amphibia,  save  Protein  and 
the  extinct  Labyrinthodonts.  The  parietal  bones  are  sepa- 
rate from  the  frontal  ■,  and  send,  as  is  usual  in  the  Urodela, 
a  long  process  forwards  on  each  aide  of  the  latter.  In 
Menobranchut,  this  process  is  extremely  long,  reaching  the 
olfactory  foramen,  the  posterior  margin  of  which  it  bounds. 
There  are  no  nasal  nor  prefrontal  bones,  nor  any  distinct  ali- 
sphenoidal,  rl  t  ,  sphenoidal,  or  ethmoidal  ossifications;  of 
the  maxilla,  nothing  but  a  rudiment  appears,  and  this  is 
sometimes  absent  There  are  no  jugal  or  quadra  to-jugal 
ossifications.  A  palato-ptcrygoid  plate,  bearing  teeth  on 
its  expanded  palatine  portion,  extends  from  the  antorbital 
process  to  the  inner  face  of  the  suspensorium,  which,  as 
stated  above,  has  a  mere  tubercle  in  the  place  of  a  pterygoid 
process.  The  vomers  are  long,  bear  teeth  along  their  outer 
edges,  and  diverge  backwards  so  as  to  leave  an  interspace 
between  their  inner  edges.  Posteriorly,  they  articulate 
with  the  anterior  ends  of  the  palato-pterygoids. 

The  squamosal  is  a  long,  slender,  curved  bone,  devoid  of 
any  zygomatic  process,  which  extends  from  the  articular 
end  of  the  suspensorium,  along  its  outer  edge,  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  epiotic.  From  its  posterior  margin  it  sends 
down  a  short  process  over  the  stapedial  ligament 

Tho  parasphenoid  is  a  broad  thin  plate  of  bone,  which 
extends  from  near  the  junction  of  the  vomers  to  the 
occipital  foramen.  Tho  distal  end  of  the  suspensorium  i« 
incompletely  ossified,  as  c  quadrate  bone ;  and  a  dentary 
and  a  splenial  element,  both  dentigcrous,  lie,  tho  formei 
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external  to  and  below,  the  latter  internal  to. 


The  skull  of  Proteut  is,  in  it*  general  charar 
to  that  of  Mmabranchtu,  but  is  more  i 


In  Siren,  the  skull,  which  has  the  same  el 
and  forwardly  directed  luspeaaoria  as  in 
and  Proteut,  possesses,  in  the  epiotie  reg*' 
crests,  which  project  backwards  beyond  t 
occipital  condyles,  bat  are  otherwise 


the  epiotics  of  the  latter  genera.    The  "  » 
p rooties  are  completuly  fused  together,  e 
specimens,  a  mere  rim  of  cartilage  bein 
fenestra  oralis.   The  lateral  walls  of  the 
fications  extending  from  the  exits  of  the 
forwards  to  the  mesethmoid,  or  in  ten 
trabecular  and  completely 
miua.    But  these  ossificatic 
siderable  time,  if  they  over  coales 
represents  half  of  the  sphen-ethmoir 

The  flat  and  wide  parasphenoi<' 
the  space  left  by  the  divergence  c 
roof  of  the  skulk  each  broad  pane 
longation  along  the  outer  edge  of  t 
the  antorbital  process.    The  pr 
ascending  processes,  which  lie  v 
are  received  between  the  ends  of  ' 
these  ascending  processes  one 
tions  are  situated.  These  were 
but  their  position  does  not  sc< 
The  horizontal,  or  oral,  porti' 
other  hand,  are  very  short  and 
by  a  thin  plate,  of  horny  subr 
mentary  or  absent.    The  v< 
plates,  the  ventral  aspect  of 
of  teeth  set  in  obliquely- 
vexities  of  the  curves  bein 
The  vomers  ore  in  contact 
The  posterior  extremity 
similar  form,  but  much  • 
teeth,  which  lies  on  th< 
antorbital  process,  and 
aperture  of  the  postei 
ternal  to,  the  junctior 

The  suspensorium 
lagiaous.  Dorsally  t 
pedicle  to  the  trabe 
while  its  dorsal  ai 
catod  anterior  face 
this  face  joins  th< 
Mcnobranchut. 
trace  of  a  pteryp 
and  seemingly  r 
anterior  face  of 
triangular,  fon 
the  free  anteri 
and,  encirclin 
The  squamo* 
the  epiotie  r 
where  it  v 
well-marke 
Mmobraw 
dentary,  i 
and  the  p 
rise  to  a 
less,  an' 


moiety 
cartifc 
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lated  with  the  atyliform  projection  of  the  centre  of  the 
stapes.  A  very  strong  hyo-suspensorial  ligament  passes 
from  near  the  distal  end  of  the  suspensorium  to  the  cornn  of 
the  hyoii  The  mandibulo-hyoid  ligament  is  much  weaker. 
The  hyoidcan  apparatus  presents  a  median  basi-byal,  con- 
nected by  a  rounded  hypo-hyal  on  each  side,  with  a  long 
and  curved  cerato-hyal,  which  is  almost  completely  ossified. 
The  first  basibranchial  is  elongated  and  cartilaginous — the 
second  is  absent  The  first  branchial  arch  is  a  single  elon- 
gated bone,  representing  the  similarly  coalesced  ccra to- 
branchial  and  epibranchial  in  Menopoma.  The  second 
cerato-branchial  is  small  and  cartilaginous.  The  three 
posterior  epibranchials  are  simple  curved  cartilages ;  and 
the  single  branchial  cleft  is  placed  between  the  third  and 
fourth  epibranchials. 

w  The  skulls  of  the  four  genera,  Menobranchus,  Proteus, 
Siren,  and  Amphiuma,  now  described,  resemble  one  another, 
and  differ  from  those  of  other  Amphibia,  in  their  elongated 
form  ;  and,  especially,  in  the  relative  narrowness  of  the 
facial  region  in  front  of  the  orbits,  which,  as  the  case  of 
A  mphiuma  shows,  arises,  not  from  any  want  of  development 
of  the  maxillary  bones,  when  they  exist,  but  from  their 
taking  a  direction  which  but  slightly  diverges  from  paral- 
lelism with  the  axis  of  the  skulL  Moreover,  they  all 
possess  well-marked  epiotic  prominences.  Amphiuma  differs 
widely  from  the  other  three,  in  the  great  size  of  its  maxil- 
lary hones,  in  the  absence  of  palatine  bones,  in  the  pro- 
jection of  the  occipital  condyles  beyond  tho  epiotic  pro- 
cesses, in  the  ankylosis  of  the  premaxillac,  in  the  presence 
of  well-developed  nasal  bones,  in  the  coalescence  of  the 
first  cerato-branchial  with  the  first  epibranchial,  and  in  the 
transverse  direction  of  the  suspensorium. 

In  most  of  those  respects,  in  which  Amphiuma  differs 
from  Menobranchus,  Proteus,  and  Siren,  it  approaches  the 
Salamanders;  especially  if  we  take  such  forms  as  Anaides 
into  account  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  entire  absence  of 
a  palatine  bone,  and  in  the  fusion  of  the  first  cerato-bran- 
chial with  its  epibranchial,  it  ogrees  with  Menopoma  and 
Cryptobranchus. 

r   In  Menopoma,  the  skull  has  a  broadly-rounded  snout,  and 
its  posterior  contour  slopes  forwards  and  outwards  (with- 
out being  interrupted  by  conspicuous  epiotic  prominence*), 
in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the  higher  Urodela.  The 
small  pro-otics  are  separated  from  the  exoccipitals  (which 
also  represent  the  epiotics  and  episthotics),  by  a  wide  car- 
tilaginous interspace,  in  which  the  fenestra  ovalis  is  situated. 
The  parietal  sends  a  process  forwards,  along  the  outer  edge 
of  the  frontal,  between  it  and  the  orbito-aphenoid.  This 
meets  a  curved  flat  bone,  which  bounds  the  orbit  anteriorly 
and  internally,  and  articulates  with  an  ascending  process  of 
the  maxillary  bona.    It  may  thereforo  be  regarded  as  a 
prcfronto-lachrymaL    The  frontals  unite  in  a  long  median 
suture,  and  then,  diverging,  embrace  the  nasal  bones,  and 
articulate  externally  with  the  fore  part  of  the  ascending 
process  of  the  maxillary  bone,  which  is  thus  received  be- 
tween the  frontal  and  the  prcfronto-laohrymal.    The  very 
broad  parasphenoid  extends  from  the  exoccipitals  to  the 
vomers,  with  which  it  unites  by  a  denticulated  squamous 
suture.    The  wide  vomers  are  united  by  a  median  suture, 
and  expand  in  front,  ending  in  arched  edges,  close  behind 
which  the  teeth  arc  set.    The  premaxilhn  are  separate  and 
small,  articulate  with  the  arched  edges  of  the  vomers,  and 
send  up  strong  ascending  processes  to  the  dorsal  face  of 
the  skull,  where  they  firmly  unite  with  the  nasals.  The 
squamosal  »  a  flattened  prismatic  bone,  as  broad  at  one 
end  as  at  the  other,  which  articulates  with  the  parietal 
externally,  and  with  the  quadrate  internally.    Like  the 


suspensorium,  which  it  covers,  it  st&ncs  out  at  right  angles 
with  the  axis  of  the  skulL  There  is  no  palatine  bone. 
The  pterygoid  is  broader  and  more  square  than  in  any 
other  Amphibian,  in  consequence  of  the  great  expansion  of 
its  internal  process,  which  articulates  by  its  whole  length 
with  the  parasphenoid.  The  anterior  process  ends  in  s 
free  pointed  cartilage,  directed  outwards  and  forwards,  and 
united  with  the  maxilla  by  ligament,  as  in  the  higher 
Urodela.  The  external  process  extends  to  the  articular 
end  of  the  quadrate,  as  usual,  and  is  continued  thence  along 
the  cartilaginous  suspensorium  to  its  attached  end 

The  chondrocranium  forms  a  complete  ring  of  oartilage 
round  the  occipital  foramen,  continuous  at  the  sides  with 
the  auditory  capsules.  From  these  the  trabeculas  arc  con- 
tinued forwards,  as  in  Menobranchus,  leaving  a  very  wide 
ventral  fontanelle.  At  the  anterior  end  of  this  they  unite 
and  form  the  mcsethmoid,  from  which  roof  and  floor  plates 
of  the  nasal  capsules  are  continued.  The  suspensorium  is 
connected  by  a  pedicle  with  the  trabccula,  in  front  of  the 
auditory  capsule,  and  gives  off  a  broad  ascending  process, 
which  becomes  ossified  continuously  with  the  pterygoid, 
over  the  orbito  nasal  nerve.  A  stout  otic  process  is  articu- 
lated with  a  facet  on  the  antero-extcrnal  region  of  the 
pcriotic  capsule,  and  is  further  connected  with  it  by  liga- 
mentous fibres  The  quadrate  ossification  involves  a  small 
portion  of  the  articular  end  of  the  suspensorium  ;  it  thence 
extends  upwards,  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  suspensorium, 
gradually  becoming  more  slender,  and  nearly  reaches  the 
point  at  which  the  otic  process  of  the  suspensorium  articu- 
lates with  the  pcriotic  cartilage. 

The  osseous  skull  of  Cryptobranchus  is  extremely  like 
that  of  Menopoma. 

In  Menopoma  the  hyo-branchial  apparatus  presents  the 
same  general  structure  as  that  of  Siredon,  except  that  tho 
second  basibranchial  seems  to  be  wanting,  while  the  first 
is  very  broad  and  rounded;  at  the  same  time,  the  epi- 
branchial and  the  cerato-branchial  of  the  first  arch  aro 
represented  by  only  one  continuous  cartilage. 

In  Cryptobranchus}  however,  a  considerable  reduction 
has  taken  place,  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  branchial  arches 
present  in  Menopoma  having  disappeared.  Tho  second 
arch  still  presents  a  division  into  cerato-branchial  and 
epibranchial,  but  the  dorsal  end  of  tho  latter  is  closely 
united  with  that  of  the  preceding  arch  It  is  interesting 
to  observe,  however,  that  the  modification  thus  effected  is 
quite  different  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  Salamanders, 
in  which,  in  the  adult  state,  the  first  branchial  arch  retains 
its  two  segments ;  while  the  second,  reduced  to  its  cerato- 
branchial,  is  applied  against  the  first,  at  the  junction  of 
the  cerate-  and  epi  branchial;  and  the  second  basibranchial 
persists  as  the  ossiculum  thyroidevm  of  Von  Siebold. 

Menopoma  and  Cryptobranchus  further  differ  from  the 
proper  Salamanders  in  having  the  vomerine  teeth  disposed 
along  the  anterior  edges  of  the  expanded  vomers.  Unfor- 
tunately nothing  is  known  of  the  larvae  of  these  forms,  but 
it  woula  seem  as  if,  in  them,  the  primitive  vomers  enlargo 
by  extension  of  ossification  behind,  and  not  in  front  of, 
the  originally  existent  teeth. 


In  tha  remaining  Urodela,  the  Salamanders  proper,  the  skull 
has  tha  broadly-arched  snout  and  the  shelving  posterior  contour  of 
Menopoma,  bat  the  vomers  and  pterygoids  are  very  different. 

The  structure  of  the  skull  in  these  animals  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  commencing  with  that  of  Siredon,  which,  though  perenno- 
branchiate  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  totally  unlike  the 
other  so-called  Perennibranchiata  in  cranial  structure,  and  is,  in 
fact,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  larval  Salamander. 

An  ossification  on  each  side  of  the  occipital  foramen  represents 
the  exoccipitals,  epiotics,  and  epiathotics.   la  front  of  each  of  these 


^See  Hyru,  "  Cryptobrancku*  japonicus,  Bchedissma  snatomicuic," 
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U  a  pro-otic,  in  J  aa  orbito  sphenoid.  The  Utter  if  sometime* 
united  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  ride.1  The  skull  ia  roofed  in 
by  pain  of  parietal,  frontal,  prefron  to- lachrymal,  and  naaal  bones. 
The  maxilla)  ere  short,  and  are  united  with  the  enda  of  the  ins pen- 
aorium  only  by  fibrona  tissue.  There  is  a  very  broad  and  flat  para- 
aphenoid,  which  extendi  from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  occipital 
foramen,  and  enda,  anteriorly,  by  a  wide,  irregularly  convex  edge, 
which  doe*  not  reach  the  vomer*.  The  latter  bonea  are  elongated 
and  curved,  and  their  long  axes  diverge  posteriorly,  aa  in  Sleno- 
hranekut ;  but  their  anterior  enda  are  far  apart,  and  they  lie,  «•  pir- 
ated by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  parasphcnoid,  and  between  that 
bone  and  the  premaxilla  and  maxilla,  adherent  to  the  ventral  face 
of  the  lubnaaal  process  of  the  chondi  ocrawum. 

The  ahort  palatine  bones  are  situated  immediately  behind,  and 
on  the  inner  aide  of,  the  posterior  neres,  but  their  somewhat  taper- 
ing, external  and  posterior,  ends  do  not  articulate  directly  with  the 
pterygoids.  The  latter  are  triradiata  bonea,  with  an  inner  process 
which  passes  towarda  the  bass  of  the  skull  ;  an  outer,  which  runs 
down  the  auapenaorium  ;  and  a  long  anterior  process,  which  gradu- 
ally diminishes  in  breadth  forwards,  and  u  connected  only  by 
liniment  with  the  palatine.  Three  osaificationa  embrace  Meckel  a 
cartilage.  The  dentary  covers  its  outer  face  throughout  its  whole 
length.  The  angular  lias  on  the  inner  face  of  its  posterior  two- 
thirds,  and  the  imall  dentigerous  aplenisl  ia  also  applied  to  its 
inner  face  between  the  angular  and  the  dentary.  The  chondro- 
eraniuiu  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  that  of  Jfenopoma.  There 
is  a  broad  haaicranial  cartilage  situated  between  the  auditory  cap- 
sules, and  passing,  at  the  sidea  and  above,  into  a  complete  occi- 
pital arch.  But,  in  front,  the  trabecular,  though  they  have  in- 
creased in  vertical  height,  remain  united  by  fibrous  tissue  only, 
both  in  the  floor  and  in  the  roof  of  the  aknlf,  which  thus  presents 
two  great  "  fontanelles "  when  the  paraiphenoid,  parietala,  and 
frontsls  are  removed.  In  front,  they  coalesce,  each  giving  off,  as 
it  does  so,  a  fiat  antorbital  process,  which  ia  expanded  at  its  outer 
and,  where  it  supports  the  maxilla.  Below,  this  process  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  pals  tins.  By  their  coalescence,  the  trabecule  give 
rise  to  a  broad  intcrnaaal  septum  (or  meaethmoid  cartilage),  and 
they  expand,  on  each  aide,  below,  into  aubnaaal  platea,  which  are 
separated,  anteriorly,  by  a  wide  notch  in  the  middle  line.  The 
Curved  outer  edges  of  these  platea  give  attachment  to  the  premaxillaj 
and  maxillc,  and  they  answer  to  the  pro-nasal  processes  of  the 
chondrocranium  of  the  frog.  Between  the  posterior  edge  of  each 
of  these  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  corresponding  antorbital  pro- 
cess, the  posterior  nostril  is  situated  ;  and  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  aubnaaal  plate  gives  attachment  to  the  vomer.  Superiorly,  the 
meaethmoid  cartilage  expands  into  a  very  thin  (alinaaal)  piste, 
which  roofs  in  each  naaal  chamber,  and  supports  the  prefr  on  to- 
lachrymal  and  nasal  bones. 

The  luspensorium  is  connected,  above  and  internally,  with  the 
trabecula  of  its  side  by  a  pedicle  ;  and  it  has  an  ascending  process 
which  lies  over  the  orbito  nasal  nerve  (which  is  therefore  included 
between  the  pedicle  and  the  ascending  prr*-eai)  immediately  after 
its  exit  from  the  skull.  Poateriorlv  and  aupariorly,  it  gives  off  an 
otic  proceas,  which  ia  articulated  with  the  outer  and  front  part  of 
the  auditory  capsule  ;  while,  inferiorly  and  externally,  it  furnishes 
an  articular  aurfacs  to  the  mandible.  The  pterygoid  process  haa 
the  form  of  a  style  tapering  forwards,  and  nearly  reaching  the  ant- 
orbital process,  with  which  it  is  connected,  however,  only  by  liga- 
mentous fibres.  The  posterior  moiety  of  Meckel's  cartilage  is  very 
stout  as  far  aa  the  coronoid  process,  and  then  tapers  rapidly  to  ita 
free,  pointed,  symphysial  extremity. 

The  hyoidean  and  branchial  apparatus  is  entirely  fibrona  and 
cartilaginous,  none  of  its  parte  having  undergone  ossification.  Each 
*>rnu  of  the  hyoid  is  counected  with  the  upper  snd  posterior  face 
A  the  luspensorium,  and  with  the  angle  of  the  mandible,  by  liga- 
mentous fibres — the  hyosuspensoriil  and  mindibulo-auepensorial 
ligaments.  The  cornua  are  not  subdivided,  and  are  united  in  the 
median  ventral  line  by  ligament  A  triangular  first  basi branchial 
extends  back  from  their  junction,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  ascond,  aa 
in  MmobrantSu* ;  but  this  aecond  basibranchial  is  not  ossified. 
Two  cerato-branchiala  are  attached  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
first  basibranchial  on  each  aide,  and  th*  anterior  ia,  aa  usual,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  and  strong  epibranchial,  which  supports  the  an- 
terior gill.  The  posterior  cerato-branchiel  supports  the  second 
epibranchial  directly,  and  the  third  and  fourth  epibrancbials  in- 
directly. 

.   *i  «  «  r  t>— r — —  s  Dumeril  have  shows 

branchiate 
and  this 
modifies- 

in 


The  interesting  observations  of  Professor  A  Dumeril  ha 
thai,  under  certain  conditions,  the  ordinarily  pcrenni-t 
Sired**  paaaes  into  the  caduci -branchiate  Amblystoma; 

rth^craniuT. 


pai 

metamorphosis  is 
lions  in  the  structure 
[Murine,  and  pterygoid  reg 


the  vomers  beneath  the  pro-nasal  processes,  so  that  the  aerial  4 
teeth,  which  originally  lay  along  the  anterior  margins  of  these  boco, 
come  to  be  situated  at  their  posterior  edges.  At  the  same  t_rj 
they  take  up  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  ska-, 
instead  of  being  greatly  inclined  to  that  axis,  as  they  are  in  Sirtici, 
and  the  two  sets  of  vomerine  teeth  thus  form  s  single  trass'  -. 
row.  Moreover,  the  anterior  process  of  the  pterygoid  moves 
wards  until  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  inner  face  of  the  mai—a. 
The  one  end  of  the  palatine  remaining  attached  to  the  vomer,  tit 
other  swings  outwards,  in  correspondence  with  the  change  of  pac- 
tion of  the  pterygoid,  and  tbua  becomes  directed  transversely  to  sis 
axis  of  the  skull,  immediately  behind  the  posterior  nostril,  its  tnu 
continuing  the  transversa  line  of  the  teeth  of  tho  vomer*.  S*_i- 
mandert  with  the  teeth  tbua  disposed  have  been  termed  "  ltcir.  - 
dont."  The  maxillary  bones  are  larger  than  in  Sirtdam,  tat  v 
jugal  arch  remains  ligamentous.  The  dorsal  enda  of  the  carta*  .' 
the  hyoid  retain  their  ligamentous  connection  with  the  sasr'i- 
aorium,  and  the  ventral  enda  with  the  anterior  basibranchial  Tu 
first  cerato-branchial  and  epibranchial  persist,  and  retain  tker 
articulation  with  one  another.  The  aecond  cerato-branchial  re- 
mains, but  ita  dorsal  or  outer  end  becomes  attached  to  the  jt--: 
ing,  and  all  th*  three  posterior  epibrancbials  disappear.  The  s-  ■- 
basibranchial  becomes  detached  as  a  Y -shaped  piece,  which  lies  a 
the  middle  line,  in  front  of  the  larynx. 

In  all  the  other  Salamanders,  the  vomers,  in  the  adult,  preset 
the  same  enlargement  of  the  part  in  front  of  the  teeth,  at  the  ex- 
pens*  of  the  region  behind  them,  aa  in  Ambhjttoma.  But  the  uvi 
rarely  offer  the  same  disposition.  More  eommonly  they  form  to 
series,  inclined  to  on*  another  at  a  more  or  lesa  acute  angle,  son 
forwards,  and  eupported  upon  bony  platea,  which  appear  like  ■» 
longationa  of  the  vomers,  extending  backwards  on  the  ventral  '..:t 
of  the  paraiphenoid.  This  "mecodont"  arrangement  ia  atrikitrr 
exemplified  by  Salamandra  maculosa,  and  still  more  remark*:-:? 
by  PulKotUm  and  Anaidtt,  where  these  longitudinal  aeries  of  t«**.a 
beneath  the  paraiphenoid  are  commonly  termed  "epbenoic*.  ' 
teeth.  Duges*  and  other  observers,  however,  have  show  n  that,  ia 
larval  Salamandrct  and  TriUmts,  the  vomerine  and  pelato-pterrc::? 
apparatus  have,  at  first,  th*  same  disposition  aa  in  Siredon ;  vsi 
Duges  has  described  the  process  by  which  the  palatine  bones,  be- 
coming detached  from  the  pterygoids,  which  rotate  outwards,  an '«_<•• 
lose  with  th*  vomer*,  taking  up  a  position  beneath  the  perasjb*- 
noid,  and  more  or  less  parallel  with  th*  axis  of  the  akull  ;  and  f. 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  so-called  "sphenoidal "  dmtigerw' 
plates  of  other  genera  of  Salamandrxda  have  the  same  ot:^.^ 
thia  conduaion  be  correct,  it  Indicates  a  \ 
difference  between  the  "met 
drida. 

In  all  th*  Salamandrxda  th*  parietal  bonea  send  long 
forwards  on  each  aid*  of  th*  frontal*.  The  paraiphenoid  ia  a  brat: 
flat  plate.  Very  often  the  premaxillas  are  ankyloaed  into  one  bot-, 
and  th*  bones  of  the  periotic  capsule  coalesce.  In  some  cases  tie-* 
are  epiotic  processes  or  ridges.  Maxilla!  are  always  present,  sao 
the  snout  ia  usually  broadly  arched.  Nasal  bonea,  distinct  ina 
the  prefronto-lachrymals,  are  usually  present. 

In  the  genus  Anaidtt  the  ahull  ia  comparatively  long  and  tar- 
row,  and  the  muule  ia  less  arched  than  usual.  The  eiogle  pre- 
maxilla,  and  the  two  welldeveloped  maxilla?.,  fullow  the  sen.:'-.: 
cular  curve  of  th*  broad  aubnaaal  plates,  to  the  edges  of  which  ti-- 
are  attached.  The  hinder  free  extremities  of  the  maxillae  are  cure-- 
upwards,  and  the  jugal  arch  is  represented  only  by  ligament.  ".  t  •••• 
far  the  skull  is  aalamandrine ;  aa  it  is  also  in  the  presence  of  ex- 
tinct naaal  and  prefronto-lachrymal  bones,  in  the  disposition  of 
vomerine  and  so-called  "aphenoidal"  teeth,  in  the  absence  of  « 
apparent  palatine  bone,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  pteryr.  : 
is  produced  into  a  long  process,  which  becomes  connected  with  :i* 
inner  face  of  the  maxiUe.  But,  in  the  well-marked  downward  mi 
forward  inclination  of  the  aoapenaorium,  and  in  the 
into  which  the  epiotic  ]_ 
ia  very  like  that  of  Sirtn. 

In  the  skull  of  Evicrium  gluiinosvm,  (Fig.  H).  which  may  bs 
•elected  as  sn  example  of  the  Pkrombla,  the  strong  occipital  con- 
dyles are  continued  into  two  osaificationa,  which  rise  on  to  the  ro  < 
of  the  sknll,  where  they  unite  in  a  short  suture,  and,  ipmi :  c 
out  so  aa  to  embrace  the  parietala,  are  continued  over  the  aai  t.  ; 
apparatus,  aa  far  a*  the  squamosal  and  the  quadrate  bones.  V ru- 
rally, no  indication  of  sny  auture  between  these  bones  end  the  broad 
paraiphenoid  ia  viaible ;  laterally,  they  pass  forward  into  a  c-> 
tinuoua  oaaification,  which  constitutes  the  aide  wall*  of  the  auditor 
capsule,  and,  in  front  of  this,  is  perforated  by  the  wide  foramen  fcr 
the  trigtminal  nerve,  and  enters  largely  into  the  lateral  wall  d  th* 
cranial  cavity.  Th*  parietal  bone  rests  on  the  dorsal  edge  of  tha 
lateral  ossification,  which  terminates,  anteriorly,  by  an  img-xla:  .< 
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:  ■  »  -  v.oi  border,  between  which  an£  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
' ",  the  cranial  well  ie  ancsaified.  Throughout  iu  whole 


Fio  14  Tfcs  ikoll  of  Epurtvm  fluHneeum.    A.  dorsal:  B.  ventral;  C, 

tiew.   The  tatters  bar*  the  Mai  et^rnlflcstion  a*  before. 

extent,  thia  large  ossification,  which  represents  the  exocdpitala, 
-the  elemenU  of  the  periotie  capsule,  and  the  alisphenoida,  ia  firmly 
ankylosed  with  the  parasphenoid.  There  ia  a  well -developed  sphen- 
ethmoid,  aimilar  in  its  general  character*  to  that  of  the  frog.  It  ia 
very  cloeely  united,  if  not  snkylosed,  with  the  vomer*  and  pre- 
maxilla*.  The  roof  of  the  aknll  ia  completed  by  two  parietala,  two 
frontal*,  and  two  large  nasals,  which  unite  in  a  long  auture,  except 
in  front,  where,  for  a  abort  distance,  they  are  aeparated  by  the 
ding  processes  of  the  p  rem  axilla*.  The  dentigerous  oral  pro- 
i  of  these  bones  are  abort,  and  unite  by  auture  with  the  maxillse. 
Then  aend  up  broad  plate*  which  lie  in  front  of  and  below  the  orbit, 
on  the  eidea  of  the  face.  The  canal  for  the  suborbital  tentacle  per- 
forate* the  maxilla  in  front  of  the  orbit  Posteriorly,  the  maxilla 
unite*  with  the  squamosal,  which  ia  •  broad  plate  irmly  fixed 
to  the  quadrate,  but  aomewhat  looeelv  united  with  the  frontal 
with  the  complex  occipito-otic  bone.  A 


post-orbital  bone  (denoted  by  1  in  Fig.  14)  articulatee 
'  squamosal,  and  with  another  bone 


one  and  the  pramaxilla,  above  an* 
a  small  bone  (3)  i*  fitted.  The 

•  ttttla 


of  a  reptile.    Between  the 
and  below,  and  the  maxilla 
adrate  bone  ia 
of  the 


Two 


backwards.    The  stapes  i*  large  and  well 
ossifications,  an  »ngulo-articular  and  a 
,  in  the  mandible  ;  and  the  second  ehort  row 


i  to  indicate  the 


The  chief  character*  by  which  th*  lebr- 
that  of  iu  existing  allies  are  the 


ined  long,  If  not  per- 
or  two  eupra-occipital  ossifies. 
)  very  generally 


i  occipital  condyle*  in 

tiona  (probably  membram 

s^ja^MTb^oei^In'FronT  of 
edge*  of  the  parietal  and  frontal,  are  two 

rnonly  identified  with  the  ' "  — 

higher  Vert ob rata.  The  * 
a  large  "prefrontal"  bone,  which 
contour  of  the  orbit.  Th*  outer  edge,  of  the  "squamosal"  and 
••post-frontal"  articulate  with  two  bone*,  termed  the  "post- 
orbital  "  and  the  "  supra -temporal."  The  poet-orbital  lie*  in  front 
of  the  other,  and  eontributea  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  orbit,— 
the  rest  of  the  contour  of  which,  between  the  poet-orbital  and  the 
prefrontal,  is  usually  completed  by  a  large  jugal.  Articulated, 
dorselly  and  internally,  with  the  "  supra- temporal,"  and,  anteri- 
orly, with  the  jugal,  ia  a  "  quadrate- jugal,"  which  sometime*  ex- 
tends into  the  articular  surface  for  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  some  cases. 


at  any  rate,  overlaid  a  quadrate  ossification, 
naaala,  between  th*  anterior  enda  of  which 
of  the  prcmaxillsr  are  received ;  and  between 


processes 
the  an 


usually  long  m  axil  las,  and  the 
ossifications  occur. 

The  vomer*  are  large,  meet  in  a  long  median  suture,  ai 
teeth.  The  palatine  bones,  also  dentigerous,  bound  the  pi 
naree  in  front,  and  are  elongated  antero-poeteriorly. 

The  mandible  present*  a  dentary  (probably  including  a  sj 
clement,  an  angular  and  an  articular  ossification. 

These  surfaces  of  the  cranial  bones  which  were  covered 
akin  are  usually  rugose,  and  sculptured  much  in  the  same 
those  of  the  crocodile*,  and  they  frequently  present  *ymiuot 
disposed  grooves,  the  so-called  "mucous  canals,"  which,  vc 


nbling  the  similarly 
of  which  are  found  in  e 


bably.  lodged  sen 
structures  in  fi 
Urodeltt. 

The  hyoid  is  unknown,  and  what  appears  to  be  trace*  of  a  bn 
apparatus  hav*  been  observed  only  in  young  specimens  of  A 
taurut.  Hence  it  is  probable,  not  only  that  no  known  Lab 
odonta  wsr*  perennibranchiste,  but  that  the  air-breathing  coi 
supervened  early  in  the  course  of  their  development 

The  Labyrinthodonts  doubtless  possessed  a  well-developed 
drocranium,  but  such  a  structure  would  necessarily  perish 
of  fossilisation.    The  singular  resemblance  of  the  lab; 
skull  to  that  of  th*  Pcromtla,  in  the  arrangement 
which  bound  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  the  dispoai 
the  teeth  upon  them,  suggests  a  comparison  of  the  other 
bones  in  the  two  groups,    Starting  from  the  nasals  of  Ejn 
which  may  be  safely  identified  with  those  of  the  Labyrinth* 
ths  bons  marked  (2)  in  i'pierium  corresponds  very  closely  w 
lsbyrinthodont  "  prefrontal ; "  and  that  numbered  (1),  wi 
"post-orbital."    No.  S  in  Epicrxum,  In  some  respects  snsi 
the  so-called  "lachrymal"  of  the  Labyrinthodonts;  wh 
maxilla  of  the  Civilian  may  bs  taken  to  represent  both  msxi 
jugal  of  the  Lsbyrinthodont 
Epicrxum  corresponds  with  the 
odont :  end  s  question  arises 
moaal  '  and  "post-fronts!"  of  the  latter.1 


»e  laaon  to  represent  ooui  maxi 
But  if  thia  be  so,  ths  squsra 
the  supra-temporal  of  the  Lab 
a*  to  th*  tru*  nature  of  the  1 


TU  IAmbM.—  The  pectoral  arch  in  the  Amphibia  la  distil 
able  into  a  scapular,  a  coracoidal,  and  a  prsecoracoidal 
although  the  extent  to  which  these  parte  of  the  primitive  cart 
ous  arch  become  separately  ossified  varies  very  much  in  the  di 
members  of  the  group. 

In  ProUut,  JPmotrranchui,  Cryptobranchxu,  and  If  tru 
ossification  occurs  only  in  the  scapular  region.  In  Stre 
Amphiuma  an  additional  broad  coracoidal  ossification  occurs, 
does  not  meet  the  scapular  ossification  in  th*  glenoidal  cavitj 
junction,  however,  takes  place  in  Sirtdon 
none  of  the  Urodela  does  any  o 


In 
and 


any  ossification  appear  in  or  up. 
or  supra-scapular  cartilage. 
A  supra-scapular  ossification  exists  in  all  known  Anuro.  j 
Micropt  and  Hyladactylus*  hare  a  prweoracoid,  which  scqi 
shesth  of  bony  matter     The  glenoidal  cavity  is  bounded 

^MraMhe1,  ossified' ends'  "of*  tit  \h£  unhand  "give  rial  U 
radiate  suture  in  the  glenoidal  cavity,  iuat  as  the  pubis,  isc 
snd  ilium  of  most  Vertebrate  unite  in  the  acetabulum.  In  S\ 
contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  the  prxcoracoid  is  far  b 
"  (Parker). 

a  median  piece,  of  very  variable  size, 
uue  forwsrd.  from  the  junction  of  th. 
Mr  Psrker  considers  it  to  be  an  outgrowth  from 
it  the  amoUimum. 
The  long  bones,  both  in  the  fore  and  hind  llmba,  consist 
axis  of  cartilage,  sheathed  in,  and  mora  or  lea*  replaced  by, 
physis  of  membrane  bone.  The  extremities  of  the  cartilag 
quently  undergo  calcification,  and  are  thus  converted  into  epip 
A  strong  crest  chsrscteriees  the  humerus  in  many  male  a 
In  the  latter,  the  radius  and  ulna  coalesce  into  one  bono,  » 1 
all  other  Amphibia  they  remain  di 

In  Sirtdcm,  Cryptobranchxu,  and  Mr 
eight  separate  cartilages,  of  which  three- 
and  ulnar* — form  a  proximal  row  ;  and  I 
Between  these  two  series  lies  a  single  em 

In  Mmobranchu*,  there  are  only  six  carpal  cartilages — the  | 
and  intermedium,  and  ths  radials  and  radial  distale,  respect 
having  apparently,  as  Gegcnbaur  suggests,  coalesced. 

In  Amphiuma  didattylum,  ths  number  of  carpal  cartil. 
reduced  to  four,  and  in  Proteus  to  three.  In  both  these  cast 
two  largest  cartilages  form  a  proximal  row. 


Coal 
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variously  ossified  until, in TnUm  erutatu*  i 
No  urodele  amphibian  has  mora  thai 
and  ths  number  may  be  reduced  to  three 
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The  8alamandrida  usually  hare  t* Ten  carpal  slements.  In  the 
proximal  row  then  are  two—*  radiale  and  a  coal  need  intermedium 
and  ulnar*.   There  ia  •  single  central*  and  four  dutalie.  These  are 

i  and  alptttri*,  all  are  ossified, 
than  four  digits  in  the  manua, 
may  be  reduced  to  three,  or  even  two  (Amphiuma 
duiaetylum).  When  four  digits  are  present  the  Dumber  of  the 
phalanges  is  usually  2,  2,  3,  2. 

Among  the  Anu.ro,  Duges  and  Gegenbsur  have  shown  that  Bom- 
UtuUor  and  Ptlobate*  hare  eight  distinct  carpal  bones— two  in  the 
proximal  row  (radiale,  intermedium-ulnarc),  firs  ia  the  distal,  and 
one  between  these  two  rove.  This  last,  which  is  the  centrals,  lies 
on  the  radial  side  of  the  menus,  and  articulates  with  the  three 
radial  distalia,  much  as  the  navicular  bone  articulates  with  the 
three  cuneiformia  in  the  mammalian  tarsus.  In  Rana  ttculcnta, 
there  are  also  two  bones  in  the  proximal  row,  and  ths  central*  lies 
on  ths  radial  aide  of  ths  carpus.  But  there  are  only  three  bones  in 
the  distal  row  ;  one  large,  on  the  ulnar  aide,  which  bears  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  metacarpals,  and  two  small  ossicles  on  the  radial 
side,  which  articulate  with  the  first  and  second  metacarpals. 

There  are  five  digits  in  the  manua  of  ths  A  nor  a  ,-  but  the  pollex 
is  rudimentary,  being  represented  only  by  a  cartilaginous  or  more 
or  less  ossified  style.  Ths  second  and  third  digits  usually  have  two 
phalanges  each,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth,  three  (2,  2,  8,  3). 

The  pectoral  arch  of  the  Labyrinthodonts  is  best  known  in 
A  rch*go*aurus,  where  it  presents  three  ossified  elements,  which  pro- 
bably answer  to  the  coracold,  pnecoracoid,  and  scapula.  The  bones 
of  the  fore-limb  in  the  Labyrinthodonts  are  always  weak  relatively 
to  the  six*  of  ths  body.  There  appear  to  hare  been  five  digits,  the 
carpus  remaining  unossified. 

In  Prottut,  Mtnobranchus,  and  Amphiuma,  the  pelvic  arch  is  not 
connected  with  any  distinctly  modified  sacral  vertebra,  and  the 
ilium  is  very  emalL  The  pubes  and  ischia  are  represented  by  broad 
cartilaginous  plates,  which  unite,  and  may  become  fused  together 
in  the  middle  line. 

In  Menobranchu*,  the  pubic  portion  of  the  pelvis  is  continued  for- 
wards into  a  broad  triangular  median  process.  In  Sirtdon,  ilmo- 
pom*,  Cryptobranehu*,  and  the  Salamanders,  there  is  a  similar 
median  process,  retuindingyrae  of  the  otnostcrnum  in  ths  pectoral 
arch  of  ths  Anurn.  It  becomes  bifurcated  anteriorly.  The  ilium 
is  always  ossified ;  and  there  are  ischial  ossifications  ia  all  but 
Proteus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pubic  region  always  remains 
cartilaginous  in  the  Urodela. 

Hyrtl  has  shown  that  Cryptobranehu*  hss  no  proper  knee-joint,  the 
femur  being  united  with  ths  tibia  and  fibula  by  a  solid  fibrous  mass  ; 
and  that,  in  hfenopoma,  ths  cavity  of  the  knee-joint  is  very  small. 

The  tibia  and  fibula  in  the  Urodtla  are  always  separate,  and  ths 
proximal  elements  of  the  tarsus  are  not  elongated.  The  greatest 
number  of  tarsal  elements  is  found  in  Cryptobranehu*  and  Me  no- 
poma,  which,  according  to  JiyrU,  have  three  cartilages  in  the  proxi- 
mal, and  firs  in  ths  distal,  row,  while  two  are  central.  In  Siredon, 
the  tarsus  completely  resembles  the  carpus,  but  there  is  one  more 
distal  cartilage.    The  tarsus  therefore  consists  of  three  proximal 
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cartilages  (tibial*,  intermedium,  fibular*), 


five 


tal  (dietalia).    In  the  Salaraai; 


.  tb 


central  (central*),  and 


number  and  disposition  of  the  tarsal  cartilages  ;  but  more  or  fewer 
are  ossified,  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  two  fibular 
distalia  sometimes  become  united  into  a  "cuboid." 

Menobranchu*  has  two  (or  three)  proximal,  one  central  and  three 
distal  tarsal  cartilages  ;  Amphiuma,  three  proximal  and  two  distal  ; 
Proteue,  two  cartilages  on  the  fibular,  and  one  on  the  tibial  aide. 

Sirtdem,  Cryptobranehu*,  Menopoma,  and  most  Salamanders  have 
five  digits  in  the  pes;  Mtnobranchus,  four;  Amphiuma,  three; 
and  Protein,  two.  The  number  of  the  phalanges  in  the  pentadactyls 
foot  is  usually  2,  2,  8,  8,  2.    In  Sirtdon,  Hyrtl  found  1,  2,  3,  4,"  2. 

In  the  Aium,  ths  ilium  ia  greatly  elongated,  and  the  pubes  and 
ischia  are  flattened,  diaeoidal,  and  applied  together  by  their  inner 
surfaces.  Ths  ilium  and  ths  Ischium,  alone,  become  completely 
ossified,  and  there  is  no  pnepubic  process. 

Ths  tibia  and  fibula  coalesce  into  one  bone.  Two  elongated  bones 
form  a  proximal  row  in  ths  tarsus,  and  are  commonly  united  by 
their  epiphysial  ends  (*.g.,  Sana;  they  remain  separate  in  Bom- 
binator).  In  Rina  ucuienia,  the  distal  confluent  ends  of  these 
bones  (which  possibly  answer  to  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum)  pre- 
sent a  transversely  elongated  articular  surface,  which  is  convex  from 
the  dorsal  to  the  plantar  side.  Between  this  and  the  proximal  end 
of  the  second  and  third  metatarsals  lies  a  duv  oidal,  more  or  leas 
calcified,  cartilage.  Ths  convex  distal  face  of  this  cartilage  articu- 
lates with  these  two  metatarsals.  From  its  fibular  aide  a  strong 
ligamentous  band  passes  to  the  proximal  end  of  the  fifth  metatarsal, 
and  •  fibrous  piste  to  the  fibular  and  plantar  edge  of  the  fourth 
metatarsal,  so  that  the  band  and  plate  are  interposed  between  these 
metatarsals  and  the  coalesced  astragalus  and  calcaneum.  On  the 
tibial  aids  of  the  discoidal  cartilage  lies  another,  which  ia  elongated 
from  the  dorsal  to  the  plantar  aids,  and  concave  proximally,  to 
articulate  with  the  tibial  side  of  the  distal  end  of  the  coaWed 


of  the  elongated 

calear.  Its  distal  end  is  connected  by  a  strong  ba 
fibres,  within  which  a  nodule  of  cartilage  may  be 
pioximal  ends  of  the  first  and  second  metatarsals. 


proximal 

of  the  colour  haa  the  form  of  an  ungual  phalanx. 

In  Bm/o  and  Bmninnaior,  according  to  Gcg 
sists  of  only  a  single  piece. 
The  pelvic  arch  of  the  T 


a  well -ossified  pubic  element,  in  which  respect  it 
of  all  other  Amphibia.    The  hind-limb,  like  tl 
relatively  weak.    The  tibia  and  fibula  are  distinct.    In  tr 
in  which  the  pes  is  preserved  it  is  pentadactyle,  with  i 


The  Integumentary  Organ*.— la  all  recent  Amphibia,  the  inters- 
meat  is  remarkable  for  the  great  abundance  of  simple  follxur 
glands  which  are  distributed  through  it,  and  are  sometimes  ail  d 
ons  kind  (e.g.,  Prottut),  though  in  other  cases  two  sorts  of  nd 
glands  can  be  distinguished  (Rana).  In  many  Anura  and  Druse.*, 
these  glandular  structures  attain  a  greater  complication  of  struct**, 
especially  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  constitute  what  are  trawl 
the  "  parotoid  "  glands.  In  some  cases,  the  secretion  of  these  jUl3 
is  extremely  acrid  and  irritating'.    In  some  Urodela  {Pretens  t*d 
Siredon),  and  in  ths  tadpole,  the  epidermis  become*  modified  is 
relation  with  the  termination  of  sensory  nerves,  in  the  head  *s4 
along  the  body,  in  the  region  of  the  nerve  of  the  lateral  line, 
gives  rise  to  sensory  organs  of  the  name  nature  as  those  which  an 
found  in  the  lateral  line  and  the  so-called  mucous  sacs  and  canals 
of  rtshea.1 

In  a  fsw  Anura,  ossification  takes  place  in  the  dorsal  integun-tn, 
and  this  process  may  go  so  far  as  to  give  rise  to  bony  plates,  wbes 
may  become  closely  connected  with  the  spines  of  the  subjaccl 
vertebral  (Braehyeepkalut,  Ctratophryt).  In  the  majority  of  £* 
Ftrvmtla,  oval,  cycloid  scales  are  imbedded  in  the  transverse  fell* 
of  the  integument,  and  constitute  another  point  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  members  of  this  group  and  ths  Labyrinthodonts.  Ba*.  ti* 
rows  of  scales  are  not  confined  to  the  ventral  surface,  and  the  scalei 
themselves  differ  in  structure  from  those  of  the  Labyrinth  -dotr.i 

In  the  Urodela  and  Anura,  the  epidermis  is  - 
ated. 


vary  a  good  deal  in  form.    In  the  Urodela,  they  are  usual '.j 
conical  and  pointed  ;  frequently  more  or  leas  curved ;  some- 
times, as  in  Anaides,  lancet-shaped.    Siren  haa  the  surface* 
of  the  vomers  and  palatines  covered  with  parallel  series  d 
small  dent*  en  brxmc    In  Crratophryt,  the  bases  of  : 
teeth  are  slightly  grooved  longitudinally.    In  Ardtepo- 
tatintt,  similar  groove*  are  more  marked,  and  give  rise  to 
folds  of  the  wall  of  the  tooth.    The**,  extending  inward* 
and  ramifying,  give  rise  to  the  complicated  or  "  xabyrin- 
thic"  structure  exhibited  by  transverse  sections  of  ths 
teeth  of  the  typical  Labyrinthodonts.    Very  generally,  tis 
teeth  become  ankylosed  with  the  subjacent  bones,  and  are 
replaced  by  others  developed  at  their  bases.    In  the  Laby- 
rinth odonta,  some  of  the  anterior  teeth  frequently  become 
much  larger  than  the  rest    The  Anura  are  remarkahk 
for  the  total  absence  of  teeth  in  the  mandibles,  in  all  bet 
one  or  two  genera,  while  many  have  no  prcmoxillary  or 
maxillary  teeth.    The  Toads  have  no  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw.   Pipa  is  altogether  edentulous.    Siren  alone  presents 
plates  of  horn  upon  the  gingivel  surfaces  of  the  premaull* 
and  of  the  dentary  elements  of  the  mandible. 

Teeth  may  be  developed  upon  the  premaxill a»  &*  '. 
maxillae,  the  palatines,  and  the  dentary  and  the  apkcui 
elements  of  the  mandible;  but  they  do  not  occur  else- 
where, — the  so-called  sphenoidal  teeth  of  some  Salaman- 
ders being  really  borne  as  has  been  seen,  on  the  peculiar1? 


Ths  buccal  cavity  is  usually  spacious,  and  the  widely  aep*rated 
posterior  nares  open  into  ths  anterior  part  of  it.  In  the  lower  0»- 
dela,  ths  branchial  clefts  lie  at  the  aids*  of  the  pharynx,  and  tb* 
median  aperture  of  the  glottis  is  situated  far  back.  In  the  UTadtls, 
and  some  Anura,  there  are  no  Eustachian  passages  ;  bet,  in  most 
Anura,  these  passages  have  the  form  of  wide  rrriss—  lesudinar  ~-  ' 
of  the  pharynx.  In  Pipa  and  Dactyl* thra  alone,  the  "  rsnMc  ' 
are  converted  into  Eustachian  "tabes,"  which  open  by  •  cocntenc* 

1  Recherche*  tur  let  organ*  tmeitift.  tyi  m  i 
du  PrvtH  *t  4*  t  Axolotl,  by  E.  Bugnioa.  U 
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aperture  ;  taw  u  relatively  wider  in  DadyUiXra.  Two 
grooves  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  roof  of  the  month  pass 
from  the  Eustachian  to  the  poeterior  ntul  apertures,  and  enclose  a 
lyret*  space,  in  these  genera. 

The  tongue  ia  rudimentary  in  tbo  lower  UroeUla;  but,  in  the 
Salamanders,  it  may  be  free,  fleshy,  and  even  mush  room -shaped, 
tn  }*ipa  and  Dactyltthra,  no  trace  of  a  tongue  is  to  be  observed. 
In  Bests,  ss  in  most  Anura,  the  anterior  end  of  the  tonga*  il  Mm* 
psretively  email  and  little  elevated  abore  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  but  the  posterior  end  is  produced  into  s 
free  fleshy  mass,  bifuroated  st  Ha  extremity.  Zt  is  this  fra*  end 
which  la  throwm  forward  in  the  sot  of  prehension,  ths  tongue  turn* 
ing  on  its  anterior  end  aa  on  a  hinge.  RKinopkrynut  is  the  only 
Xnnran  ia  which  tha  apttrier  and  a?  the  tongue  alone  is  free. 

In  the  male*  of  many  Anura  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
ia  pfodeced  outwards,  on  each  tide,  between  tha  mandible  sod  tile 
hjoid,  into  ease,  which  becomes  tilled  with  fir,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
conspicuous  projection  of  the  integument  of  the  throat.  In  some 
oases  these  two  sacs  coalesce  into  one. 

Salivary  glands  hare  not  been  discerned  in  any  Amphibia. 
1  Kxeept  in  the  Pi  i  tnaji?u,  tha  gullet  la  abort.  It  passes  into  " 


gated  Stoiisaiili,  the  Ions*  axis  af  which  coincides  with  that  af 
the  body  in  the  Urodcla  and  Ftronula,  but  becomes  oblique,  or 
transverse,  in  the  Anura.  The  intestine  is  never  very  long,  and, 
eoasMuuently,  its  convolutions  are  law  add  simple.  Than  !■  nlwars 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  small  and  the  large  intestine.  Ths 
latter  opens  into  a  cloaca,  which  receives  the  ducts  of  ths  urinary 
and  genital  apparatus.  Toe  stomach  and  intestine  are  enclosed  in 
peritonaea*,  and  suspended  to  the  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity  by 
a  mesenteric  fold.  The  Ureria  always  provided  with  a  gall-bladder. 
It  is  distinctly  bilobed  in  most  Anura;  and,  in  Pipa  and  Doetf- 
Uthra,  the  two  lobes  are  completely  separate,  the  gall  bladder  being 
attached  to  the  right  lobe.  In  the  I'tromela,  the  liver  has  an  ex- 
ceptional fane,  bens  divided  into  n  grant  number  of  small  lobes, 
arranged  in  a  longitudinal  series  so  aa  to  ovarian  ana  another, 

? A  pen  areas  ia  always  present;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Rana,  it  is 
small,  and  its  glandular  substance  surrounds  ths  hepatic  duct  The 
:>leen,  enclosed  in  the  mesentery,  ia  elongated  in  the  UrotUla  and 
(Tvmtla,  rounded  in  the  Anura. 


The  Organ*  of  Circulation. — The  heart  ia  contained  within 
a  pericardium,  the  walla  of  which  generally  exhibit 
numerous  Mat- 
tered pigment 
cells, and  though 
delicate  in  the 
fresh  state/  are 
apt  to  become 
tough  nnd  almost 
pergament&ceou  3 
ia  spirit  speci- 
mens. The  heart 
(if  we  apply  that 
nam*)  to  the 
whole  apparatus 
enclosed  within 
the  pericardium, 
except  the  vena) 
cava?),  presents  a 
series  of  firs 
••en ants,  to 

which,  enumera- 
ting them  from 
behind  forwards,  the  following  terms  may  be  applied: — 1, 
The rintu  vtnotui  ;  2,  the  atrium;  3,  the  trntrieulut;  4,  the 
pylangium  (from  wvXeV,  a  gateway,  and  AyytLov,  a  Teasel); 
*-nd  5,  the  tynan<j\um.  Atrium  here  denotes  the  auricular 
division  of  the  heart,  comprising  the  right  and  left 
auricles.  Pylangium  and  tynangium,  together,  are  the 
equivalents  of  that  portion  of  the  heart  which  lien  between 
the  ventricle  nnd  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pericardium,  nnd 
which  has  been  variously  named  bulbut,  cavus,  nnd  trunevs, 
crtcrtoeua. 

These  five  segments  of  the  heart  are  so  arranged,  that 
the  sinus  and  atrium  lie  on  the  dorsal  and  posterior  aspect 
of  the  organ,  while  the  others  occupy  its  ventral  and  anterior 
region.    Viewed  sideways,  in  fact,  the  heart  has  the  shape 
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txf  crsl  view  of 


the  heart  contalaat  witkfea  she  pencarelass,  tha  lafs 
wsfl  of  the  flees  vsnoase  ass]  of  the  eartsfaa  setae 

rsmored ;  S.  linos  venoms;  /.«.*.  Inferior  vesta  cava; 
/.».».«.  IsM  saperior  vena  cava;  UA.  left  aurlclt ; 
at  X  ftsht  assMst  fa**  ssgfoat  suricuioram;  r. 
TtntrMet  F.  av  U eases  sresrsoeesi  1,  %  %  4,  w«e 
aartJa  afShea.  The  anew  travsfssa  she  shsavesjjf  culsr 
specter*.  Ths  sorteulo-Tsiitrtcalsr  apettare  Use  to 
the  fjgat  at  the  areh  forme*  ej  the  tree  eAfeef  tha 

sept  am. 


Jl5.»f. 
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or  n  :s,  or  wmch  the  sinus  and  atnum  occupy 
and  the  other  segments  the  lower  half.  I 
always  presents.  ^e, 
more  or  less,  a  '^^^  t 

lateral  flexure, 
between  its  an- 
terior and  poste- 
rior points  of 
adherence  to  the 
middle  line  of 
the  pericar- 
dium; so  that, 
viewed  from 
above,  it  Op* 
proximates  the 
form  of  an  N,  of 
which  the  right 
half  is  repre- 
sented by  the 
synangium,  py-  r. 
1  a  n  g  i  U  m,  and  Fio.  II— Vntral  ticm  of  the  same  heart  cot 
▼rntrirln  and  »*Vtoir4l«t».  *«.«.*.  right  sssfrtor  •« 
ventricle,  ana  »ua«tess  UM  open  to  stiew  the  two  in 
the  left  half  by     •'  eelves.  ^        The  eommsoceuient  i 

the  atrium  and  «*»«**-«~ 
sinus.    The  pylangium,  in  fact,  always  arises 
right  side  of  the  ventricle,  while  a  large  part  of  t 
and  of  the  sinus  very  often  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
the  suriculo  -  ventricu-  TV. 
lar  aperture  of  the  ven- 
tricle looking  to  the 
left  aide  and  forwards. 

There  is  an  interest- 
ing difference  to  be 
observed  in  the  relative 
position  of  these  seg- 
ments of  the  heart  in 
the  lower  and  the) 
higher  Amphibia.  In 
Siredon,  for  example, 
the  greater  part  of  the 
sinus  lies  completely 
behind  the  ventricle, 
and  the  sinu-suricular 
aperture  is  situated  on 

the  posterior  face  of  the  atrium,  on  a  level  with  the 
part  of  the  ventricle;  but,  in  toe  Frogs,  the  1 
altogether  above  the  ventricle,  without  sensibly  t 
behind  it,  and  the  sinu- 
auricular  opening  lies  in 
the  dorsal  face  of  the 
atrium,  in  front  of  the 
level  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  aperture.  In 
other  words,  the  seg- 
ments of  the  heart  have 
a  less  marked  vertical 
flexure  in  the  lower, 
than  in  the  higher  Am- 
phibia, and  more  nearly 
approach  the  condition 
of  the  embryonic  heart 
Li  correspondence  with  »:p  .XaSJ-waE 

this,  the  superior  cava)     ttseysnlnf  of  the  pulmonary  v 

traverse  the  pericardium   *•  ■»*•»»«■>■»  •*«*•*•■  «* 

to  enter  the  sinus  near  its  poeterior  end  in  Sin 

about  its  middle  in  the  Frog. 

The  stMM  VMMOfiu  is  a  thin  walled  sac,  which  is 

largest  in  the  lower  Amphibia  and  smallest  m  1 
Anteriorly,  it  usually  receives,  on  each  eide^  01 
fwo  superiot  ven«  cavae  ;  posteriorly,  the  r~ 


Fie,  IT.— feet  trier  stew  of  ths  s>r 

morrd  from  the  pericardium;  /*.■ 

vela. 
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Cnferiw  opens  into  it 
Iranchus  and  Pipa, 
cava  divides  in- 
to two  branches, 
c*  h  of  which 
oo  si  e  sees  with 
the  superior 
rens  cava  of  its 
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Bat,  in  some  cases  (ss 
;  to  Meyer)  the 


in 


ing  into  the 
sinus.  The  supe- 
rior cavas  may 
into  the 


Mmo- 
vena 


-  if 


ately  after  they 
have  traversed 
the  pericardi- 
um, as  in  Meno- 
bronchus  ;  or, 
they  may  be 
short  trunks,  as 
in  the  Frogs;  or, 


Heart  of  ftini  urulmla. — Lateral  n«»  of  the 
1  within  tb«  pericardium.  (The  Lean  hat 
been  carefuU  jr  drawn  to  eeale  «  «(«,  and  the  part*  •nown 
br  d  wectltm  pet  lo  aa  it  tha  organ  wcra  transparent  I 
S  iinui  renoeae:  I.e.  Inferior  tena  cava;  B**X  left 
iur-»n«r  care;  B.*xr.  opening  o(  tha  right  iuperW 
carat  r.Y.  pulmonary  vain  (Ita  doited  contour  la  nee* 
through  tha  left  rapertor  cava)  s  e,  atria  Introduced  Into 
Mia  pulmonary  rein  and  paaatng  Into  tha  Ml  aartcla ; 
t,  atyla  Introduced  Into  the  aino-eortcalar  aperture  and 
paaang  Into  tha  right  aunde  (R.A.).  where  lie  end  la 
rtalbl,  to  tha  right  of  the  eeptum.  3ft.  te.  Tontrtcular 
earttr.  r.a.  truncue  ertertoeue.  Ac.  aortic  arch ;  a, 
ligament  panting  from  the  wall  of  the  pericardium  to  tha 
ventricle. 

as  in  Siredon 
and  the  Salamanders,  the  right  cava  may  be  long  and  tha 
left  short 

The  sinu-auricular  aperture,  by  which  the  sinus  and  the 


right 

these  two  cavities,  and 
has  an  oval  form.  Its 
lips  may  be  slightly 
prolonged  towards 
the  cavity  of  the 
auricle,  but  do  not 
to  very  de- 


is  small,  relatively  to  the  size  of 


A  ■ijle  la 


bale,  obtained  In  tha  aaraa  war 
pa-ted  through  the  ■  pen  ore  which 
the  ventricle  Into  the  pTlanciam;  LA.  left 
aartriet  At.  Aa1.  aortic  arcneas  A  «.e.  c.  right, 
an  J  l.t.  e.e.  left  aupertor  cat  a. 


valves. 

The  auricular  seg- 
ment of  the  heart,  or 
atrium,  is  always 
more  or  less  bi-lobed, 
the  truncus  arteriosus 
being  embraced  by 
the  two  lobes,  one  of 
which  projects  on  its 
right  side  and  the 
other  on  the  left  The 
right  and  left  lobes  are  equal  in  Proteus ;  both  lobes  are 
large  and  sacculated  in  Siren  ;  in  Jfenobranckus,  the  left 
lobe  seems  to  be  large,  in  Epicrium,  the  right ;  but 
■if  these  differences  are  pro- 
bably accidental     In  the 

Bullfrog  (Buna  pi  pi  ens)  the 
two  lobes  of  the  atrial 
segment  of  the  heart  com- 
pletely envelop  the  truncus 
arteriosus,  and  become 
united  together  by  fibrous 
tissue,  which  connects  their 
walls  on  the  ventral  side  of 
the  truncus.  The  atrium 
is  usually  divided  into  two 
cavities,  of  which  the  left 
is  smaller  than  the  right 

by  «  septum,  which  eX-  ^n^TheheartorR^e^e^elc*. 
teDdS  from  the  left  wall  Of     arrheaeeen  through  the  eunclee.  £./>.*, 

the  atrium  towards  the         kft  **d      P°lmo«»rJr  reina 
aperture.    The  cavity  of  the  auricular 
thus  becomes  divided  into  a  smaller,  left  auricle, 
lies  behind  and  to  the  left  of  the  septum,  and  a 
to  the  right  and  in  front  of  the 


septum.  In  the  Frogs,  the  septum  auneularum  ts  a  com- 
plete partition,  containing  muscular  fibres,  and  the  septal 
branches,  with  their  ganglia,  of  the  can  Luc  nerves  of  t.K* 
pneumogastric. 
It  divides  the 


mm 


g  (Jtaaaee-t*.- 

d  the  aaue 


At 


lar  aperture,  pass- 
ing from  one  an- 
riculo  -  ventricular 
valve  to  the  other, 
and  ending  be- 
tween them  by  a 
free  edge,  which 
might  almost  be 
said  to  lie  in  the 
cavity  of  the  ven- 
tricle (Fig.  23)l 

In  Lissotriton 
punetaius,  and  in 
Siredon,  the  sep- 
tum    still   com-  **— Tb* ,efl  ""to**  •*  "«b*:,f 

,     *         '     ,       "      laid  open  la  each  a  Banner  aa  to 
plete,  ends  in  the     with  tu  nrrree  (a)  and  geagUa  (/).  a 
 •. _  „r  »v«    In  when  tt  deacecda  apen  t  e  free 

cavity  of  the  au-    ,orU«io-Ttn,ricuiar  eairea.  r\  r». 
ricular  segment  by    «»•  P"im<K>»rr  rein:  fa  i«a 
a  free  ed|e,  which  r  ™^~«" 

arches  over  the  auriculo-ventricular  aperture. 
branch™,  the  septum  is  reduced  to  little  n 
wide-meshed  network  of  branched  muscular 
Proteus,  the  existence  of  a  septum  is  doubtful 

The  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  is  always  situated  st 
the  left  side  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  auricular  segment, 
where  the  latter  joins  the  ventricle.  In  Rana  esculent 3 
and  pipiens  it  possesses  distinct  though  short,  memhuBS- 
ous  valves,  the  free  edges  of  which,  directed  tov  arda  tie 
ventricular  cavity,  are  kept  down  by  fine  tendinous  filaments. 

The  common  trunk,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
pulmonary  veins,  runs  over  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  sinti 
venotus,  passes  between  the  two  superior  cavae,  and,  usual'.* 
dilating,  opens  into  the  cavity  of  the  left  auricle,  eke* 
to  the  sinu-auricular  aperture ;  and,  in  fact,  separate] 
from  it  only  by  the  septum,  which  continues  the  d: recti-,  a 
of  the,  right  wall  of  the  pulmonary  rein. 

The  ventricular  segment  always  has  thick  walls  and  x 
comparatively  small  cavity,  which  lies  in  the  anterior  tali 
or  base  of  the  ventricle,  and  takes  a  direction  from  lei',  to 
right,  or  from  the  aunculo- ventricular  aperture  to  that  d 
the  truncus  arteriosus.  In  consequence  of  the  loose  axd 
spongy  texture  of  the  greater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the 
ventricular  wall,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
cavity  by  no  means  represents  its  capacity. 

The  truncus  arteriosus  of  Menobranchus  is  si 
in  (hat  half  which  is  nearest  the  ventricle,  but,  in  the  otfcrr 
half,  has  a  dilated  and  ovoid  form.  The  latter,  in  realitT, 
consists  of  the  origins  of  the  aortic  arches,  closely  nuked 
together  (synan^ium),  while  the  former  subdivision  is  tk 
gateway  between  the  ventricle  and  the  great  vessels,  or  tic 
pylangium.  It  presents  two  transverse  rows  of  semilumr 
valves,  three  in  each  row;  the  lower  or  posterior  row  beis; 
close  to  the  opening  of  communication  between  the  prhe- 
gium  and  the  ventricle,  while  the  other  row  is  near  the 
anterior  end  of  the  pylangium. 

In  Siredon  (Figi.  15  and  16)there  is  the  same  division  into 
a  pylangium  proper  and  a  large  oval  bulb-like  sruangicn, 
formed  by  the  united  aortic  arches.  Three  Talves  in  1 
transverse  row  are  situated  at  each  end  of  the  pylangium. 
An  oblique  ridge  projects  from  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
pylangium,  beginning  low  on  the  left  side,  and  gradual' 
increasing  in  size,  until  it  passes  into  the  dorsal  valve  of 
the  anterior  row.  There  is  a  small  space  in  front  of  tfc« 
row  of 
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free  end  of  an  oblique,  but  nearly  horizontal  septum,  which 
divides  the  cavity  of  the  synangium.  From  this  thick  parti- 
tion thinner  septa  radiate  to  the  walls  of  the  synangium, 
which  they  thus  divide  into  five  longitudinal  canals,  of  which 
that  which  lies  to  the  right  is  twice  as  large  as  any  of 
the  other*.  In  fact,  it  also  becomes  subdivided,  further 
forwards,  by  a  longitudinal  septum,  and  then  there  are  six 
canala  answering  to  the  six  aortic  arches  which  spring  from 
•  he  synangium,  where  it  reaches  the  anterior  end  of  the 
pericardium.  According  to  Hyrtl's  account,  the  pylan- 
gium of  Cryptobrwnchut  has  a  very  similar  structure;  but 
the  synangium  is  completely  split  into  two  trunks,  each  of 
which  contains  three  canals. 

This  leads  to  the  structure  of  the  truncus  arteriosus 
observed  in  the  Frogs,  which  consists  almost  wholly  of  the 
pylangium.  Three  thick  semilunar  valves  are  placed  at 
the  ventricular 
end  of  this  re-  * 
gion,  and  threo 
others,  abb  of  un- 
equal dimensions, 
at  its  synangial 
end.  A  longitudi* 
nal  ridge,  with  a 
rounded,  free,  ven- 
tral edge,  projects 
from  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  py- 
langium. It  ia 
thicker  anteriorly 
than  posteriorly, 
and  ia  directed 
obliquely,  so  that 
its  anterior  end 
passes  into  the 
right  anterior 
valve,  while  its 
posterior  extre- 
mity is  close  tO  Fia»3— Tba  heart  of />.«,rf/.f/ii«.  Th*mMtU(r\ 
»  Ua  t»f>  nnafnn'nr  "lc  truncoj  arurti»»u»,  ni.i  tha  ionic  trunk*  Me.)  aro 
i  POSHJnor     Wd  open  from  Um  »entr*l  tide.    Spl.  free  cdeo  of 

valve     The  ante-    theaeptum  aoriculorura i  »'.  MmQunar  Talrc*  at  the 
i  t  ,v       ventricular  cod  of  the  pylanrlum;  r*.  Yalree  «t  Hi 

nor  VllVeS  OI  Me  ,vr.,r.swi  aud;  &  tha  acptum  of  the  pylanelumi 
pylangium    (Vs)    P-  ,h<  »P«'are  <>'  <h«  p-olmonarr  trunks;  Om,  U* 

aro    much  larger  of ™rc*"1  ,^,nk*• 

than  the  posterior  valves ;  and,  of  the  three  anterior  valves, 
that  which  lies  on  the  dorsal  sido  is  the  smallest  -'Imme- 
diately beyond  it  is  situated  the  aperture  (p),  which  leads 
into  the  pulmonary  trunks.'  In  front  of  tho  pulmonary 
aperture  is  a  wide  cavity,  whence  the  two  great  aortic  trunks 
(Ao,  Ao1)  spring  A  tonguc-liko  projection  springs  from 
the  dorsal  wal],  and  divides  the  cavity  imperfectly.  On  tho 
ventral  side  of  the  base  of  this  tonguo  are  the  two  open- 
ings (Ca)  which  lead  into  tho  carotid  trunks.  The  three 
trunks — carotid,  aortic,  and  pulmonary — pass  out  of  the 
pericardium  together,  so  closely,  united  that  they  appear 
one.  It  is  only  at  some  distance  beyoncj  the  -pericardium 
that  thoy  separate, — the  anterior  ending  in  the  rete  mirabiie, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  tho  "carotid  gland;" 
the  middle  becoming  the  arch  of  the  aorta;  the  posterior, 
the  pulrno-cutaneous- artery.1  i  ' 

In  the  Peromely  (e.g.  Epicrium),  the  heart  presents  many 
singular  peculiarities  (Fig.  24).  In  the  first  place,  it  ia 
moved  back  to  a  distonco  which  ia  relatively  far  greater 
than  in  any  other  Amphibia  and  in  most  lizards.  Next,  it  is 
extremely  elongated,  and  the  truncus  arteriosus  is  relatively 
more  prolonged  than  any  other  part  of  the  heart  But 

1  Th*  structure  of  the  heart  ta  th*  Amphibia  ha*  been  recently  dla- 
with  great  ability,  by  M.  Annand  Sabalier  In  hla  Studts  sur  U 
1874V 
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the  relative  proportions  of  the  pylangium  and  synangium 
are  the  reverse  of  those  which  obtain  in  the  Anura,  The 
two  transverse  rows  of  valves  which  mark  the  boundaries 
of  the  pylangium  are  situated  close  to  one  another,  near 
the  origin  of  the  truncus,  all  the  rest  of  which  is  made  up 
of  the  synangium.  A  longitudinal  partition,  at  first,  divides 
the  cavity  of  the  synangium  into  two 
unequal  passages;  but,  towards  its 
anterior  end,  it  contains  four  equal 
canals.  Having  reached  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  pericardium,  the 
synangium  divides,  and  the  two  pairs 
of  canals  become  independent,  but 
closely  united,  trunks,  which  run,  on 
each  side  of  the  trachea,  to  about  the 
level  of  the  glottis.  Here  the  two 
trunks  join,  and  pass  into  the  single 
arch  of  the  aorta,  which  turns  sharply 
back  beneath  the  vertebral  column. 
The  carotid  artery  is  given  off  from 
the  junction  of  the  two  trunks  with 
the  single  dorsal  aortic  arch  Shortly 
before  tho  two  trunks  join,  that  upon 
the  dorsal  side  gives  off  the  pulmon- 
ary artery.  A  single  pulmonary  vein 
opens  into  the  left  auricle;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  tho  auricles 
and  sinus  are  situated  as  far  forwards 
on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  heart  as  in 
the  Frogs. 

At  regards  the  number  end  destination 
of  the  (rreat  Teasel*  which  arise  from  the 
Rynanjrium,  great  difference*  obtain  in  the 
different  groups  of  the  Amphibia. 

In  the  perennibranchiato  Vrodela,  each 
of  the  three,  or  four,  branchial  archea  has  its 
appropriate  aortic  trunk,  which  epriiig* 
mediately,  or  immediately,  from  the  synan- 
gium.  The  three  anterior  aortio  trunks 
supply  the  gills,  but  are  not  wholly  distri- 
buted to  them;  ao  that  the  trunks  which 
unite  to  form  the  dorsal  aorta  are  derived 
partly  from  the  gill*  and  partly  come  di- 
rectly from  the  ventral  aorta.  The  anterior 
aortio  arch  gives  off,  on  its  ventral  aide, 
a  hyomandibular  artery  to  the  walls  of  the 
oral  cavity,  which  appears  to  represent  the 
remains  of  the  hyotdean  and  mandibular 
aortic  arches,  while,  dorsal]  y,  it  supplies 
the  internal  carotid.  The  pulmonary  artery  r,a  ^  Ven„„  ,kw.of  lh. 
ia  given  off  from  the  fourth  aortic  arch,  or  n<.,;,t  ami  trunk  of  Cp- 
from  the  common  trunk,  which  ia  formed  trtmm  fiutamm.  Mm. 
by  the  union  of  this  with  those  which  pre- 
cude  it 

In  Cryptobranehus,  according  to  Hvrtl, 
three  trunk*  are  given  off  on  each  side  from 
the  synangium.  The  most  anterior  cor- 
rcsponda  with  the  hyomandibular  artery  of 
the  perennibranchiate  forma  The  second 
belongs  to  the  first  branchial  arch.  It 
(rives  oft  no  branch,  bnt  unites  with  the 
third  snd  largest  vessel  to  form  a  common 
trunk,  which  unites  with  it*  fellow  beneath 
the  vertebral  column,  and  gives  riae  to  the 
dorsal  aorta.  The  posterior  aortic  arch  gives  off  the  palm: 
artery  (which  supplies  a  branch  to  the  alimentary  canal), 
tho  common  trunk  a  maxillary  and  an-  internal  carotid  i 
aro  supplitd ;  while  a  third  branch  passes  to  the  ventral  tide  of 
atlw,  and,  turning  backwards,  passe*  between  the  transverse  process 
of  the  socond  and  succeeding  vertebra;  as  a  collateral  vertebral  artery. 
•  In  Salamandra,  therts  are  four  aortic  archea.  The  most  anterior 
of  these  belong*  to  the  first  branchial  arch.  It  gives  off  a  hyoman- 
dibular branch,  then  break*  up  into  a  rttt  mtrabiXs,  wbeno*  the 
internal  carotid  artery  ia  continued,  and  is  connected  by  a  mere 
ductus  Boialii  with  the  second  arch.  The  second  and  third  archra 
give  off  no  branches;  but  along  with  the  alender  ductus  Botalli 
of  the  fourth  arch,  coalesce  into  the  trunk  which  unites  with  iva 
fellow  to  form-  tha  dorsal  aorta.  Th 


man<tll.l«  i  //».  Ryold  | 
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of  the  hypoglossal;  in  Mcnobranchut,  however, 
randing  nervous  supply  is  furnished  by  the 
third  jcemcal  nerves,— the  first  spinal  nerve, 
in  this  genus,  perforating  the  sides  of  the  body  of  the 
atlas,  and  being  distributed  to  a  muscle  which  pauses  from 
this  vertebra  to  the.  occiput  (Fischer,  Lc,  p.  158).  In 
{'ipa  the  hypoglossal  is  furnished  by  the  second  cervical 
nerve ;  in  Salamandra,  by  the  first  and  second.  There  is 
no  trace  of  any  suboccipital  nerve  in  the  Amphibia ;  and 
as,  in  the  absence  of  this  nerve,  the  first  spinal  would 
appear  to  answer  to  the  second  cervical  of  the  higher  Yerit- 
hrata,  the  fact  that  it  takes  the  place  of  the  hypoglossal 
becomes  very  perplexing. 

In  the  Anura  (Rana)  the  sympathetic  is  represented  by 
%  double  chain  of  ganglia,  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  aorta, 
and  receiving  branches  from  the  anterior  divisions  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  It  appear*  to  be  continued  in  the  skull  by 
commissural  cords  which  pass  forwards  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  auditory  capsule,  and  connect  the  ganglion  of  the 
vagus  with  that  of  the  trigeminal. 

The  Organs  of  the  Higher  Sent*.— The  nasal  sacs  are 
elongated  in  Proteus,  Menobranchue,  and  Siren,  and  not 
covered  by  nasal  bones  or  alinasal  cartilages.  In  the  other 
Amphibia  they  are  broader,  and  enclosed  by  cranial  carti- 
lages and  ossifications.  The  olfactory  mucous  membrane 
is  various  ly  folded;  and,  in  Rana,  some  of  the**  folds  are 
supported  by  in  growths  of  the  anterior  cartilaginous  wall 
of  the  nasal  chamber. 

In  Proteus  the  eye  is  completely  hidden  by  the  continua- 
tion of  the  unaltered  integument  over  it,  and  the  organ  of 
vision  is  almost  as  much  obscured  in  the  Peromda.  In 
the  other  perennibranchiate  Urodefa,  and  in  Pipa,  the  in- 
tegument covering  the  eye  forma  a  transparent  cornea,  but 
there  are  no  eyelids.  The  abranchiate  Urodela  have  an 
upper  and  a  lower  lid ;  and,  in  the  higher  Anura,  the  lower 
lid  becomes  transparent,  and  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
membrana  nictitans,  as  it  is  provided  with  a  peculiar  motor 
apparatus.  In  the  Anura,  the  eye  possesses  not  only  the 
ordinary  four  recti  muscles  and  the  two  obliqui,  but  there 
is  a  retractor  bulbi  The  Frogs  and  probably  other -dnwra, 
possess  a  Harderian  gland ;  but  no  lachrymal  gland  has 
been  observed.  The  sclerotic  may  be  chondrified,  but  it  is 
not  ossified    There  is  no  pecten. 

With  regard  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  the  membranous 
labyrinth  is  enclosed  between  the  pro-otic  bone,  in  front, 
and  the  representative*  of  the  opisthotic  and  epiotic  (usually 
confounded  with  the  exoccipital),  behind.  The  fenestra  oval  is 
always  occupies  a  space  in  the  line  of  junction  of  the  pro- 
otic  with  the  posterior  ossification,  whether  it  be  occupied  by 
a  broad  unoasified  space,  aa  in  Menopoma,  or  the  two  bones 
be  ankyloaed  together,  aa  in  Siren,  Triton,  and  old  Frogs. 
The  stapes  is  more  or  less  ossified,  and  its  outer  face  is 
frequently  provided  with  a  atyliform  appendage,  in  the 
Urodela,  In  the  Urodela  (which  have  no  tympanic  cavity), 
a  ligament  passes  from  the  stapes  to  the  auapensorium,  and 
there  is  no  columella  auris.  The  like  absence  of  columella 
auris  and  of  a  tympanum  obtains  in  several  Anura,  Dugcs 
4 tales  that  the  columella  is  wanting  in  Bombinator  and 
Pelobates1  (Reeherches,  p.  41),  and  the  absence  of  the  colu- 
mella auris,  aa  of  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tubes, 
ha*  since  been  noticed  in  Telmaiobius,  Phryniscus,  Atelopus 
warius,  and  Brachycephalus  ephippium  (Stanniua,  op.  eit, 
p.  61).  In  the  higher  Anura,  there  is  a  complete  tym- 
with  Eustachian  tubes,  and  a  columella  auris, 
i  from  the  stapes  to  the  membrana  tympani. 

is  either  quite  similar  to  the  rest 


of  the  integument  or  markedly  different  from  it 
genera  (e.g.  Rana),  the  tympanic  membrana  is 
frame  of  cartilage.  In  Pipa  and 
chian  tubes,  aa  already  remarked,  have  a  i 
and  the  columella  is  very  peculiar, 
make  it  probable  that  the  Amphibia  possess  a  rudimentary 
cochlea. *  Whether  the  opening,  which  in  the  Frogs  has  been 
described  aa  a  fenestra  rotunda,  is  really  of  that  nature,  is 
doubtfu' 


The  Reproductive  Organs. — The  ovana  and 
attached  to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  kidneys,  by  the  mcsoarial  and 
meaflfi  liinl  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  which  invest  them. 

The  ovaria,  when  fully  developed,  become  hollow,  and  in 
the  Anura  their  internal  cavities  may  be  divided  by 

The  oviduct*  are  long,  usually  more  or  leas  conn 
tubes,  which  open  posteriorly  into  the  cloaca ;  while,  ante- 
riorly, their  funnel-shaped  apertures  lie  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  abdomen,  sometimes,  as  in  the  Frogs,  a*  far 
forward  aa  the  root  of  thejlnng.   Their  wallaare  glandular, 

down  the  oviduct 
In  the  male  Urodela,  the  persistent  Wolffian  duct,  al- 
ready mentioned,  occupies  the  position  of  the  oviduct  in 
the  female,  and  the  vasa  eferentia,  after  traversing  the 
kidney,  open  into  it  This  duct  persists  in  BombimaUr 
igneus  and  Discoglossus  put  us  ;  but  in  the  male  Anura,  in 
general,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  obliterated,  only  so  much 
remaining  as  plays  the  part  of  ureter  and  vas  deft 
In  the  Urodela  accessory  glands  open  into  the 
in  Triton  there  is  a  rudimentary  copulatory  papilla, 
female  Urodela  are  provided  with  receptacula  seminis.  In 
the  terrestrial  Salamanders  and  in  the  anurous  Rhinoderma 
Gayi  the  young  are  developed  within  the  dilated  uterine 
terminations  of  the  oviducta.  In  Pipa  the  eggs  are  deposited 
on  the  bock  of  the  female,  and  the  integument  grows  np 
round  each,  and  encloses  it  in  a  cell,  in  which  it  underlet  a 
its  development  In  some  tree-frogs  (Notatrema  and  Opu- 
thodelphys)  the  eggs  are  received  into  a  sort  of  marsupial 
pouch  formed  by  an  upgrowth  of  the  margins  of  the  dorsal 
integument,  which,  when  complete, has  a  small  postcrioraper- 
ture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  male  Alytes  obstetrieans 
which  twists  the  strings  of  eggs  laid  by  the  female  round 
his  hind-lags,  and,  thus  cross-gartered,  retires  into  seclusion 
until  the  young  are  ready  to  be  hatched,  when  he 
to  the  water  in  which  the 
further  metamorphose*. 

Development  of  the  AmpntHa. — The  yelk  of  the  ovum  undergo* 
complete  division,  in  which  respect  the  Amphibia  agree  with  lbs 
Phatyngobrxtnehii,  Stortivobranehii,  and  Mammalia,  and  di<*«-f 
from  other  Vtrtebrata ;  though  it  mu»t  be  remembered  th»t  t: ■m 
roceas  of  yelk  division  la  the  Ganoidei  and  ihpnoi  is  not  yet 
town. 

Except  In  mne  viviparous  species,  the  smbrvo,  when  hatched,  J 
piaciform  and  Apodal ;  and  three  pairs  of  external  gills,  which  beocxc< 
more  or  leas  branched,  are  developed  from  the  first,  second,  and 
third  branchial  arches.  In  the  larval  Triton  a  very  singular  docg*tc 
appendage  makes  its  appearance  on  each  side  of  the  head,  in  tract 
of  the  branchial ;»  and  in  the  tadpole  two  eminences  of  the  ventral 
integument,  with  glandular  terminal  faces,  are  developed— one  ea 
each  side  of  the  middle  line,  bahind  the  mouth.  The  lams  c< 
frvtylsthra  have  two  long  tentacles  attached  near  the  angle  of  tie 
p.outh.  An  opercular  fold  of  the  Integument  grows  back  from  earn 
hyoidean  arch,  and  the  two  are  connected  by  a  free  fold  of  the  sab- 
gular  integument.  The  limbs  make  their  appearance  aa  bads  fe\« 
the  sides  of  the  bodv,  the  anterior  pair  appearing  first.  The  anterior 
limbe  attain  a  considerable  sire  before  the  posterior  pair  are  deve  loped 
la  Triton;  bat,  in  the  Prog*,  the  posterior  limbs  grow  much  biter 
than  the  anterior,  which  long  remain  inconspicuous  and  hidden. 

In  the  Urodele  larvae,  teeth  are  vary  early  developed  In  the  pre- 
maxillary,  maxillary,  vomerine,  palatine,  splenial,  and  deati-r 

'  See  Hum,  Die  vergleichende  A  na fans u  dt*  Kauiigen  OtKiro^^z.^*, 
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oecun  in  the  Liu  of  Simbirsk.  In  the  earliest  Mesozoic  deposit*— the 
Trias,  mil  in  the  later  Paleozoic — the  Permian  and  the  Carboni- 
ferous formations,  Amphibia  occur,  sometimes  in  pit  abundance. 
In  the  Trias,  they  have  been  fonnd  in  greatest  number*  in  German v, 
while  the  Carboniferocr  formations  have  furnished  the  largest  supply 
in  the  British  li'atida,  Germany,  and  North  America.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  the  last-named  region  has  recently  yielded 
elongated  apodal  forms,  allied  to  the  Ophidtrptton  of  the  Kilkenny 
coal  measure*. 

^Etiology  of  tht  Amphibia. — In  taking  a  general  survey  of  the 
relation*  of  th*  different  great  divisions  of  the  Amphibia,  the  most 
striking  fact  is  their  singular  distinctness  and  isolation  from  on* 
another.  None  of  the  Ptromtla  present  the  slightest  indication  of 
an  approximation  towards  the  Anura  or  the  Urodtla. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  incompleteness  of  th*  jugal  arch  in 
Brtviupt,  Pipa,  and  DadyUthra;  the  absence  or  rudimentary  condi- 
tion of  the  palatine  bone*  it  Brtvictpt,  Bombinaior,  and  AlyU*; 
th*  rudimentary  condition  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  absence,  or 
reduction  to  a  rudiment,  of  the  columtlla  aurit,  in  so 
the  presence  of  rudimentary  rib*  attached  to  some  of  the  an 
vertebn*  of  Bombinaior  and  MyW;  the  presence  of 
teeth  in  Htmiphractut  and  Orypiteut;  and  the  peculiar  . 
of  Bombinator,  are  so  many  indication*  of  an  approach  towards  the 
type  of  structure  observed  in  the  higher  Urodtla. 

But,  without  underestimating  the  force  of  these  consideration*,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  count  for  very  little,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  th*  fixity  of  the  number  of  th*  vertebrae,  and  of  the 
characters  of  th*  pelvia  and  of  the  limbs,  in  the  Anura. 

It  i*  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  is  known  of  th*  development  of 
any  of  th*  Ptromtla;  of  any  of  the  Urodtla,  except  Salamandra, 
Triton,  and  Svrtdon  (A  mblyttoma) ;  and  of  more  than  a  few  of  the 
Anura.  Among  th*  lower  form*  of  this  division,  the  development 
of  AlyU*  and  PtlobaUt  ha*  been  studied  thoroughly  by  Vogt1  and 
Van  Bambeks and  th*  more  advanced  condition*  of  the  tadpole 
of  Daetyltlhra  are  known.  So  far  a*  the**  observation*  go,  however, 
they  tend  to  show  that  th*  larva  of  all  tha  Anura  possess  th*  horny 
beak,  which  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  th*  Urodtla. 

If  we  assume,  a*  the  fundamental  similarities  between  the  different 
divisions  of  th*  Amphibia  lead  us  to  do,  that  they  have  resulted 
from  th*  modification  of  some  one  primitive  form,  the  problem, 
at  present  seemingly  insoluble,  presents  itaelf,  whether  the**  differ- 
ence* in  structure  and  habit  of  the  lame  of  the  Urodtla  and  Anura 
indicate  that  the  caudate  ancestor  of  th*  ^nuro  was  already  different 
from  th*  ancestor  of  th*  Urodtla,  or  whether  they  result  from  modi- 
fication* which  hav*  taken  place  in  the  larves  of  th*  Anura,  since 
that  group  came  into  existence. 

In  view  of  this  problem,  Sirtn  posse— a*  a  particular  interest.  Its 
horny  jaw-sheaths  might  be  compared  to  those  of  the  Anuran  tad- 
pole, and  it  might  bs  regarded  as  showing  the  way  by  which  the 
Anuran  became  differentiated  from  the  caudate  original  stock.  But 
the  horny  ah  oaths  in  Siren  rest  directly  upon  the  premaxilla  and 
the  denudes,  and  not  on  labial  cartilages  ;  and  a*  to  it*  habit* 
of  life,  Sim  appear*  to  b*  eminently  carnivorous  (Dnmeril  ct 
Bibron,  Erpitologit  Gtntralt,  L  196).  A*  ha*  been  already  stated, 
no  fossil  remains  of  Ptromtla  are  known,  but  Urodtla  and  Anura 
occur  in  some  abundance,  and,  in  certain  cases,  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation,  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  Tertiary  epoch. 
Now,  these  fossils  show  that  the  Anurous  and  Urodelous  type*  of 
organisation  were,  at  that  time,  thoroughly  differentiated  from  one 
another.  Palavbatrachut,  with  its  three  vertebra!  ankylosed  into  a 
sacrum,  is,  in  fact,  a  singularly  modified  frog ;  while  among  the 
Urodtla,  the  Salamandriao,  the  Mtnopomida,  and  very  possibly  the 
ProUida,  are  severally  represented.  The  young  of  th*  Miocene 
Anura  were  tadpoles  so  similar  in  form  to  those  of  th*  existing 
frogs  and  toad*,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  resembling 
them  in  o'.her  respects. 

There  can  b»  little  question,  then,  that  th*  Anurous  and  th*  Uro- 
delous type*  must  hav*  been  represented  before  the  Tertiary  epoch  ; 
but  here  their  history  breaks  off,  no  amphibian  belonging  to  any 
living  groups  having  been  discovered  in  hlcaoxoic  or  older  strata,  as 

Prom  the  Trias  to  the  Carboniferous  formations,  inclusively,  the 
fresh-water  deposits  abound  in  Amphibia.  Bat  all  these,  so  far  as 
w*  have  any  positive  knowledge,  are  referable  to  the  Labyrintho- 
dnfit  type.  No  Labyrinthodont  present*  the  slightest  approxima- 
tion towards  th*  Anura  ;  but  elongated  and  apodal,  a*  well  as  aale- 
raandroid  form*  occur  ;  and  in  their  cranial  structure,  so  less  than 
in  the  presence  of  scale-like  dermal  ossification*,  thev  approach  th* 
Ptromtla.    In  regard  to  their  possible  relations  with  the  Urodtla, 


rate,'  th*  man  us  has  the  five  digits,  one  of  which,  st  least,  ulcatti 
all  the  Urodtla,  and  the  pelvis  appears  to  have  had  a  dixtiact  tai 
completely  ossified  pubic  element,  which  ha*  also  disappeared  is  lS 
existing  Amphibia  (Miall,  Btport,  I.e.) 

The  Labyrinthodont*  present  a  few  character*— such  as  the  pact; 
supra-occipital  ossification*  and  th*  complications  of  th*  folii  a! 
their  teeth — by  which  they  approach  the  Ganoid  fishes  more  thai 
any  other  VtrUbrata ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  th*  lews* 
Labyrinthodonta,  such  a*  Arthtgotaurut,  present  no  epproims- 
ti*n  to  th*  cranial  characters  of  th*  lower  Urodtla,  sad  abas'  st 
evidence  of  the  largely-developed  branchial  apparatus  which  a  ■ 
characteristic  of  the  latter. 

Thus,  if  upon  such  slender  evidence  as  exist*,  it  is  justifUUt  to 
•peculate  at  all  concerning  the  "  phytogeny  "  of  the  Amphibia,  the 
most  probable  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  the  Labynnihmi,-*^, 
the  Urodtla,  and  the  Anura  diverged  from  on*  another  at  a  vcrr 
early  period  of  geological  history;  while,  possibly,  ths  i 
the  last  remnant*  of  th*  peromelou*  modification  of  the  . 
doDt  type- 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  amphibian  stock  itself,  ths  It 
lowing  considerations  appear  to  be  of  f 
I.  The  e^ly  stages  <" 
those  of  any  kno 
are  similar  to  the  corresponding  stage*  of  the  Martipobrandui.  i 
Th*  skull  of  the  lowest  Urodtla  has,  in  some  respects,  adnami 
but  little  beyond  th*  Marsipobranch  stage.  In  th*  higher  PrcsVti 
there  are  numerous  point*  of  resemblance  with  the  Ganoids.  Tsi 
skull  of  tha  tadpole,  on  the  other  hand,  ha*  much  in  common  witk 
th*t  of  (  'A  i  mora  (a*  Muller  ha*  pointed  out),  and  with  that  of  ths 
Dipnoi,  while  the  choml  roc  rani  um  of  the  adult  frog  hat  matt 
singular  affinities  with  that  of  the  Elatmobranchii,  and  paruculari' 
of  the  Ray*.  8.  Th*  only  FtrUbrata,  besides  the  AmpkMm,  whirs 
hav*  transitory  external  gill*  are  th*  Blot mobranch li,  the 
and  perhaps  some  Ganoid*.  4.  Th*  only  fishes  in  which  the  cat- 
bellum  is  rudimentary  are  th*  Afarripobranchii  and  Oanoidti.  a 
Th*  only  fishes  in  which  the  amphibian  and  embryonic  connertios 
between  the  male  reproductive  organ*  and  the  renal  efferent  dacti 
is  observed  ar*  th*  Ganoids,  ft.  Th*  only  fishes  which  hav*  a 
"pylangium,"  with  valve*  disposed  as  in  th*  Amphibia,  art  the 
Ganoids,  Elaemobranch*,  and  Dipnoi.  7.  The  only  fishes  whxH  pot- 
seas  morphological  (PolypUrut)  or  functional  [Dipnoi)  longs  art  tit 
Ganoid*  and  Dipnoi.  The  conclusions  suggested  by  these  fa-j 
appear  to  be  that  th*  Amphibia  took  their  origin  from  sew 
primordial  form  common  to  them,  th*  Elatmobranchti,  the  GonAsn, 
and  the  Dipnoi;  and  that  th*  main  distinction  by  which  their 
earliest  forms  were  marked  off  from  those  of  the  other  group*,  **i 
th*  development  of  that  pentadactyl*  type  of  limb,  which  is  < 
to  all  the  higher  VtrUbrala.  And  seeing  that  th*  ~ 
Ganoid.  »nd  Dipnou*  types  were  fully  diT 
in  th*  Devonian  epoch,  it  is  reasonable  to  1 
of  the  Amphibia,  at  a  group,  date*  back  at  least  a*  fsr  *s  that 
remote  period  of  the  earth'*  hi*tory. 

Taxoxomio  Srxonia  or  the  Amphibia, 
I.  The  Ueodkla. 
A.  Branchi*  persistent  throughout  life.  {Ptmnibrauchuttt.^ 
1.  Trachystemata. — Skull  elongated ;  pramaxiBa  and  da 
tsxy  piece  of  the  mandible  provided  with  horny  plant ; 
nremaxiUa  not  ankylosed  j  no  nasal  bones,  but  cas- 
ti cations  between  th*  ascending  processes  of  the  pr»- 
maxillKj ;  maxilla  rudimentary  or  absent ;  palatays 
small,  oval  and  beset  with  "dtntt  tn  brant."  pvn- 
goid  absent;  four  persistent  branchial  arches;  pern 
arch  and  limbs  absent 


2.  ProUida. — Skull  elongated;  premaxilla;  and  dec  tana 
dertigerous  ;  maxilla*  rudimentary  or  absent ;  pre- 
maxiila  not  ankylosed ;  no  nasal  bone* ;  palates 
bearing  a  single  row  of  teeth,  and  coaleacent  with  tit 
pterygoids ;  three  persistent  branchial  arches ;  both  III 


>  Vogt,  Unttrtuthmgtn  ubtrdit  KnturuJttlunotottchUAU  der  Gttmrtf 
krlftrkriU  (AlyUt  obtUtricant),  1842. 
•  Van  Bambeke,  "  Becherehes  sur  le  developpement  da  Pslobate 
.d4rAcad.dtB<!t,ipu,MfL 


a  Branchia  caducous;  gill -clefts 

3.  A mphiumtda.— 8kull  elongated  ;  premaxilla  an 
taries  dentigerons ;  maxilla  large ;  pevmaxilla 
losed ;  large  nasal  bone* ;  palatine*  absent;  pte 
present,  elongated ;  a  baaihyal  cartilage ;  fi 
tent  branchial  arches ;  both  th*  pectoral  and 
limb*  developed,  though  very  small. 
Amphiwma. 


•  "  Description  of  the  Vertebrate  Remains  from  the  J  arrow  Colliery,* 
by  Prof.  Huxley,  F.R.a.  Trmtactumi  of  th,  Boyot  Irith  Acoitt* 

voL  xxiv.  1887,  pi  xix.  fig.  1 
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AMPHICTYONY 


AMPHICTYONY,  in  Greek  AnitqitUy,  wu  an  associa- 
tion of  several  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  some 
temple  common  to  them  all,  end  for  maintaining  worship 
within  it  The  members  were  called  dp^Wom  or  Afufu*- 
ruom,  a  word  which  means  "  the  dwellers  around.''  The 
second  form  of  the  word  Bonfey  supposes  to  have  arisen 
from  a  digammated  ifi^ucrifam.  Out  of  the  name  the 
Athenians,  according  to  their  habit,  easily  discovered  the 
founder  of  the  Delphic  Amphictyony,  with  which  they  were 
connected;  and  hence  in  later  times,  by  an  inverse  process, 
the  name  was  derived  from  Amphictyon,  one  of  the  fabulous 
kings  of  Attica. 

Similar  religious  confederations  existed  in  Greece  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  their 
stated  assemblies  they  discussed  questions  of  international 
law  and  matters  affecting  their  political  union  as  well  as 
religious  subjects.  Gradually,  however,  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  Amphictyonies  died  away.  As  states  of  great 
power  stood  on  an  equality  with  insignificant  tribes  in  the 
number  of  votes,  they  naturally  prevented  the  settlement 
of  important  political  matters  in  such  an  assembly. 
Accordingly,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  his- 
tory the  Amphictyonies  almost  disappear.  They  are  not 
mentioned  in  Thucydide*  and  Xenophon.  But  they  appear 
again  in  vigour  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  become  engines 
by  'which  political  parties,  under  pretence  of  religious  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  the  gods,  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
their  rivals  and  antagonists. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  Amphictyony  of  Delphi, 
the  most  important  of  all  these  associations.  Though  we 
know  better  about  this  confederation  than  about  any  other, 
yet  many  particulars  are  hidden  in  obscurity,  and  consider- 
able doubts  gather  around  others  of  which  we  know  some- 
thing. The  Amphictyony  existed  in  very  early  times,  and 
jEschines  states  that  it  arose  when  the  temple  at  Delphi 
was  first  built.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  it  was 
originally  connected  with  Thermopylae  and  the  temple  of 
Demeter  Amphictyonia  which  was  there.  The  Amphic- 
tyony consisted  of  a  union  of  twelve  tribes,  each  of  which 
had  a  right  to  two  votes.  These  tribes  were  for  the  most 
part  Thessalian  or  bordering  on  Thessaly ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  others,  as  the  Dorians  and  Ionians,  gained  admis- 
sion in  consequence  of  colonies  that  came  to  them  from 


There  are  nine  lists  of  the  tribes  that  constituted  the 
Delphic  Amphictyony  in  the-  classical  writers  and  in  in- 
scriptions. Of  these  only  one  is  complete,  and  the  rest 
differ  from  each  other  in  some  particulars.  The  one  that 
is  complete  was  found  on  a  Delphic  stone  containing  a 
decree  of  the  Amphictyonic  council  in  regard  to  money  duo 
to  the  Delphic  treasury.  On  this  stone  are  given  the  votes 
of  each  tribe,  and  the  final  decision  of  the  council  in  har- 
mony with  the  majority  of  votes  for  one  of  the  opinions 
held.  The  list  is  as  follows :— The  Delphians,  two  votes; 
Thcaaaliana,  two  votes;  Phociana,  two  votes;  Dorians  from 
Metropolis,  one  vote;  the  Dorians  from  Peloponnesus,  one 
vote;  the  Athenians,  one  vote;  the  Eubceans,  one  vote;  the 
Boeotians,  two  votes;  the  Achaean  Phthiota,  two  votes;  the 
Malians,  one  vote;  the  CEteans,  one  Tote;  the  Dolopians, 
one  vote;  the  Perrhasbians,  one  vote;  the  Magnetes,  two 
votes;  the  iEnianes,  two  votes;  the  Locri  Hypocnemidii, 
one  vote;  the  Locri  Hesperii,  one  vote.  The  exact  date 
of  the  decree  recorded  on  the  Delphic  stone  is  matter  of 
dispute,  but  the  most  probable  conjecture  places  it  about 
the  year  130  &  a  We  have  therefore  clear  testimony  as 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Amphictyonic  council  at  this 
date;  and,  starting  from  this,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
changes  which  took  olace  in  the  members  of  the  council 
It  is  generally  believed  that  no  change  took  place  in  the 
;  the  league  till  the  time  of  the  second  sacred 


war,  345  a.a    Of  these  tribes  jEschines  gives  us  a  fist,  vita 
the  omission  of  one.    They  are  the  Thesaahans,  Bceotiia^ 
Dorians,  Ionians,  Perrhsebiana,  Magnetes,  Locri,  CEtetas, 
Phthiota,  Maliana,  Phociana;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  Dolopiana  who  have  been  by  some  mistake 
omitted.    The  confusions  in  some  of  the  Cher  lists  hav* 
arisen  probably  from  the  ignorance  of  transcribers,  who  did 
not  know  that  the  iEnianes  and  I 
other,  and  were  often  compreh 
and  who  made  two  tribes  of  the  Achaean  Phthiota,  Achats 
and  Phthiota    iEachinea  says  that  all  these  tribes  hid 
equal  right  of  voting;  bat  the  inscription  on  the  Delphic 
atone  shows  that  the  two  votes  of  one  tribe  might  be 
aiviQOQ  among  two  ainerent  portions  ot  1L    At  tee  as- 
elusion  of  the  Phocian  war  the  Phociana  were  excluded, 
and  the  Macedonians  received  their  votes;  and  the  vote  of 
the  Lacedemonians  was  given  to  the  other  Doric  tribes  of 
Peloponnesus.    The  Delphians  also  obtained  votes,  either 
at  this  time  or  after  the  third  sacred  war,  338  &c,  bj 
some  of  the  smaller  tribes  that  had  two  votes  beaiz 
restricted  to  one.    In. the  same  way,  and  also  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Locri  Orohe,  the  ^Etulians  secured  a  place 
in  the  council  in  338  B.C.,  and  gradually  took  poasesaoe 
of  a  great  number  of  votes.    The  Phociana  were  restored 
to  their  place  in  279  B.C.,  on  account  of  their  gallint 
resistance  to  the  Gauls.    Finally,  the  iEtoliana  and  Mace- 
donians were  excluded  from  the  council,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  council  as  given  in  the  Delphic  stone  vu 
formed.    The  kst  change  mentioned  in  classical  writer*  it 
detailed  by  Pausanias,  bat  the  passage  is  evidently  < 
Augustus  wished  to  give  votes  to  Nicopolis,  i 
purpose  so  altered  the  constitution  of  the  council  si  to 
make  the  votes  thirty  in  number. 

The  objects  of  the  league  are  distinctly  expressed  in  the 
oath  which  the  Amphictyons  had  to  take,  and  which  u 
preserved  in  iEschines's  oration  "De  Falsa  Legatkne."  Thi 
oath  bound  the  Amphictyons  not  to  destroy  any  of  the 
Amphictyonic  towns,  not  to  torn  away  its  running  vaten 
either  in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  peace;  and  if  any  cat 
should  attempt  to  rob  the  temple  of  Delphi  (the  cornice* 
centre  «f  the  confederacy),  to  employ  their  hands,  feet, 
tongue,  and  their  whole  power  to  bring  him  to  punishment 
The  humanising  influence  which  this  and  other  enactmetu 
of  the  confederacy  were  intended  to  exercise,  is  perceptible 
in  the  part  relating  to  war.  The  framer  of  the  law  tn- 
dently  regarded  war  only  aa  an  unavoidable  mean*  d 
Bottling  disputes  between  two  states;  bat  it  wu  to  be 
carried  on  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  dispute  ■ 
a  decision,  and  not  for  destruction  and  devastation.  As- 
other  enactment  probably  was  that  the  inhabitant  d » 
conquered  city  should  not  be  sold  as  slaves.  But  tie 
chief  care  of  the  Amphictyons  appears  to  have  been  J 
watch  over  the  temple,  to  punish  those  who  were  gouty  of 
a  crime  against  it,  and  to  reward  those  who  did  anythiai 
to  increase  its  splendour  and  glory. 

There  is  difficulty  in  determining  how  often  the  a> 
phictyons  met  But  the  most  likely  inference  from  tke 
somewhat  indefinite  statements  of  ancient  writers  is,  thtf 
they  went  twice  every  year  both  to  Delphi  and  Ther- 
mopylae, in  spring  and  in  autumn.  There  is  also  sow 
difficulty  in  determining  the  relative  positions  of  the  tw 
sets  of  officials  named  in  connection  with  the  Amphictyooj, 
the  Hieromnemonea  and  the  Pylagoroi  or  Pylagorai  Bat 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  Hierornnemon  to 
the  principal  official.  There  ware  as  many  Hieromneincnei 
as  there  were  votes;  and  the  Hieromnemonea  wen iskoi 
entitled  to  vote.  The  assembly  proper  consisted  tterew 
only  of  the  Hieromnemonea.  It  is  most  likely  that  ■ 
Hieromnemonea  were  elected  annually  by  lot  In  the  cat 
of  the  smaller  states  ft  is  probable  that  the  right  to  sM 
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AMSTERDAM 


at  lu  it  is  the  gnat  hall,  measuring  120 
feet  by  57,  and  90  in  height,  with  walk  intrusted  with 
white  Italian  marble.  On  the  opposite  side  from  the  palace 
of  the  square  called  the  Dam,  stands  the  Bears  or  Exchange, 
a  fine  tetraprostyle  Ionic  building,  serving  as  a  front  to  a 
large  quadrangle  with  a  handsome  peristyle  of  the  same 
order.  The  Oude  Kcrk,  built  about  the  year  1300,  has 
some  beautiful  stained  windows  and  a  fine  organ,  as  well 
as  monuments  to  various  celebrated  Dutchmen,  including 
the  naval  heroes  Van  Heemakerk  and  Sweats.  The  Niewe 
Kerk,  a  much  finer  edifice,  where  the  kings  of  Holland  are 
crowned,  dating  from  L408,  is  remarkable  for  the  carving 
of  its  pulpit,  for  the  elaborate  bronxe  castings  of  its  choir, 
and  for  the  monuments  to  the  famous  Admiral  De  Ruyter 
and  Holland's  greatest  poet,  Vondel,  whose  statue  stands 
in  the  park  which  bears  his  name.  There  are  many  other 
places  of  worship  in  Amsterdam,  including  those  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  English  Episcopalians, 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  the  Lutherans,  the  Jansenists,  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Greeks,  Ac,  and  also  several  Jewish 
syuagogUTs;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  church  architecture  of  the 
town  is  bald  and  uninteresting.  We  may  except,  however, 
the  synagogue  of  the  Shephardim  Jews,  the  equal  of  which 
is  only  to  be  found  at  Leghorn ;  the  Moses  and  Aaron's 
Church  (R.C.) ;  and  the  new  Lutheran  place  of  worship, 
which  has  a  green  copper  cupola.  The  Paleis  voor  Volke- 
vljjt  is  a  building  of  iron  and  glass,  440  feet  long  by  280 
broad,  with  a  dome  200  feet  high,  erected  between  1855 
and  1864.  It  is  used  for  industrial  exhibitions,  the  per- 
of  operas,  Ac,  and  pocr esses  a  collection  of 
(copies  and  some  originals),  as  well  as  a  fine 
garden.  The  Schreijerstoren,  or  "  crier's  tower,"  at  the- 
end  of  the  Geldersche  Kade,  where  vessels  left  for  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  was  built  about  1482,  and  got  its  name 
from  the  tears  of  the  sailors  who  here  bid  their  friends 
farewell.  The  chief  literary  institutions  of 
are  the  Athenaeum,  the  society  called  "  Felix  Jferitit," 
the  first  words  of  the  inscription  on  their  place  of  meet- 
ing; the  society  " Xatura  Artit  Magittra"  to  whom  the 
zoological  gardens  belong;  the  Royal  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  and 
the  Seaman's  In- 
stitute. The 
galleries  of  pio- 
turcs  in  the  city 
are  of  great 
value.  The 
museum  in  the 
Trippenhuiscon-  /( 
tains  over  400 
works,  chiefly  of 
the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  schools, 

including  the  (Sty  Ann.  of 

"  Night  Guard"  of  Rembrandt,  whose  statue  may  be  seen 
on  the  Kaasplein,  opposite  the  house  he  occupied,  and  the 
"  Banquet  of  the  Civic  Guard,"  by  Van  der  Heist  *,  besides 
nearly  4000  engravings,  and  a  magnificent  numismatic  col- 
lection, considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Among 
the  other  collections  are  those  in  the  Museum  Van  der  Hoop 
and  in  the  Fodor  Museum,  that  belonging  to  the  "Arti  H 
AmicUice  "  Society,  as  well  as  several  private  galleries 
Amsterdam  is  also  remarkable  for  the  number  and  high 
character  of  its  benevolent  institutions,  which  are  to  a  large 
extent  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  Among  others 
may  be  mentioned  hospitals  for  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  infirm, 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  insane,  widows,  orphans, 
and  foundlings.  There  is  a  noble  institution,  the  Society 
for  the  Public  Welfare,  whose  object  is  to  promote  the 

all  classes    It  has  brs 


in  nearly  every  town  and 
an  admirable  sailors'  home. 

Amsterdam  is  now  capitally  supplied  with  water  fw 
drinking  and  culinary  purposes  from  the  H sarin  (hum 
Formerly  the  inhabitants  were  dependent  on  the  rauvwstet 
collected  in  cisterns,  and  the  supply  brought  from  Wtesp 
in  large  fiat-bottomed  barges.  This,  added  to  the  gttica, 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  caused  by  the  canals,  m&dt 
Amsterdam  an  unpleasant  place  of  residence  in  ium.tr. 
but  the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants  have  done  ouch  of 
late  to  counteract  these  noxious  influences.  The  pwyit 
usually  have  a  robust  appearance,  and  the  death-rate  of  tin 
city  is  low. 

The  population  (1874)  is  estimated  at  285,000,  of  wkr. 
about  60,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  30,000  Jews,  the 
rest  being  mostly  Protestants  of  various  sects. 

The  accompanying  plan  indicates  the  extent  and  ponoca 
of  the  docks  of  Amsterdam.  The  arsenal  and  the  adrnirs.tr 
offices  are  situated  on  the  island  of  Kattenburg,  between  tL 
Dyk  Orach t  and  the  Niewe  Vaart  The  approach  to  the  art 
from  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  intricate  and  dangerous,  ovu : 
to  the  numerous  shallows ;  and  a  bar  at  the  entrance  u 
the  Y  compels  vessels  to  unload  part  of  their  cargo  is  the 
roadstead.     These  delays  and  dangers  were  to  a  lsrgt 


provided  against  in  1825,  by  the  opening  of  a  caul 
North  Holland  from  the  Niewe  Diep,  opposite  tht 
Texel,  to  Amsterdam;  and  a  more  direct  and  capaekis 
canal  to  the  North  Sea  is  st  present  in  process  of  ccz 
struction.  The  following  table  gives  the  chief  shipping 
statistics  for  the  five  years  ending  December  1870: — 


Tw. 

A:-  •«« 

Vcaek 

18*0 

1004 

420.094 

1002 

42J.ea 

1607 

1400 

892,975 

1500 

404,717 

1868 

1485 

480,799 

s 

421, 5W 

1800 

1874 

425,829 

1448 

448.«*1 

1870 

1237 

405,109 

1341 

402.988 

The  principal  imports  of  Amsterdam  are— coffee,  amount- 
ing in  1870  to  1,147,240  bags  and  1499  casks;  tea,  h 
the  some  year,  79,573  chests;  sugar,  in  the  same  year, 
273,750,000  lb;  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  timber,  tin, 
hemp,  and  grain.  The  exports  comprise  cheese,  better, 
madder,  clover,  rape,  linseed  oil,  gin,  and  other  products  d 
Holland,  besides  general  goods  and  manufactures  frco 
various  European  countries.  There  is  also  a  large  expert 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Then 
are  two  lines  of  railway,  the  one  connecting  Amsterdan 
with  Haarlem,  Leyden,  and  Rotterdam;  and  the  other 
with  Utrecht,  Arnheim,  and  Prussia.  Amsterdam  has 
sugar  refineries ;  soap,  oO,  glass,  iron,  dye,  and  chemicJ 
works ;  distilleries,  breweries,  tanneries ;  tobacco  and  stsi 
factories.  The  cutting  of  diamonds  has  long  been  exten- 
sively practised  in  the  city  by  the  Jews.  Although  do 
longer  the  centre  of  the  banking  transactions  of  the  world, 
Amsterdam  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  importance  u 
this  respect.  The  celobrated  bank  of  Amsterdam,  fooed*4 
in  1609,  was  dissolved  in  1796;  and  the  present  Unit  of 
the  Netherlands  was  established  on  the  model 
of  England  in  1814. 

About  the  year  1200  Amsterdam  was  a 
village,  held  in  fief  by  the  lords  of  AmsteL  together  with 
the  surrounding  district,  called  Am  telland.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  1 3th  century  it  reverted,  in  consequence  of  the 
complicity  of  Gysbrecht  Van  Amstel  in  the  murder  d 
Count  Floris  V.,  to  the  counts  of  Holland,  who  gave  it « 
charter  and  other  privileges.  It  was  fortified  in  1 482,  and 
soon  rose  to  be  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  tie 
Netherlands  The  early  voyages  to  India,  and  the  uek« 
of  the  seven  provinces  in  1579,  added  greatly  to  the 
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Appiana,  et  pira  a  Mallio  Malliana  cognominata  sunt, 
tie  luce  liter&ruin  qua  vobtra  ope  et  opera  German  is  in 
Italiam  deferontux,  eliquando  et  Poggiana  et  McmU- 
polUuma  vocabuntur." 

Poggio  Bracciuiini,  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed, 
and  to  whom  the  world  U  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
to  many  classical  remains,  is  the  first  eminent  person  of 
modern  times  whose  jests  arid  opinions  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  Poggio  was  secretary  to  five  succes- 
sive popes.  During  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.,  who  was 
chosen  in  1417,  Poggio  and  other  members  of  the  Roman 
chancery  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in  a  common 
hall  adjoining  the  Vatican,  in  order  to  converse  freely  on 
all  subjects.  Being  more  studious  of  wit  than  of  truth, 
they  termed  this  apartment  BuggxaU,  a  word  which  Poggio 
xdaciorum  Oficina,  Here  Poggio  and 
the  news  and  scandal  of  the  day ; 
communicated  ontortaiuing  anecdotes;  attacked  what  they 
did  not  approve  (and  they  approved  of  little) ;  and  in- 
dulged iu  the  utmost  latitude  of  satiric  remark,  net  sparing 
tho  pope  and  cardinals.    Tho  jests  and  stories  which 

by  Poggio,  and  formed  the  chief  materials  of  his  Facet Uk, 
first  printed,  according  to  De  Bore,  in  1470.  This  collec- 
tion, which  forma  a  principal  part  of  the  Poggiana,  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  recording  interesting  anocdutes  of 
eminent  men  of  the  14th  and  16th  centuries.  It  also 
contains  a  number  of  quibbles  or  jetur  de  mats,  and  a  Htill 
greater  number  of  idle  and  licentious  stories.  Many  of 
these  are  not  original,  some  of  them  being  taken  from 
ancient  authors,  and  a  still  greater  number  from  the 
Fabliaux  of  the  Trovpeurt.  On  the  other  hand,  Poggio 
has  suggested  much  to  succeeding  writers.  Prior's  Hans 
Carvel  and  several  of  Fontaine's  fables  are  from  stories 
originally  related  by  Poggio.  The  FacHia  forms,  upon 
the  whole,  the  moat  amusing  and  interesting  part  of  the 
Poggiana  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1720;  but  this  collec- 
tion al.no  comprehends  additional  anecdotes  of  Poggio  s  life, 
and  a  few  extracts  from  his  graver  compositions. 

Though  Poggio  was  the  first  person  whose  remarks  and 
6o»  moU  were  collected  under  the  name  of  Ana,  the  Sca- 
ligerana,  which  contains  the  opinions  of  Joseph  Scaliger, 
was  the  first  work  published  under  that  appellation,  and 
accordingly  may  be  regarded  as  having  led  the  way  to 
that  class  of  publications.  There  are  two  collections  of 
Scaligerana — the  Prima  and  Secunda.  The  first  was  com- 
piled by  a  physician  named  Francis  Vcrtunien,  Sieur  de 
Lavau,  who  attended  a  family  with  whom  Joseph  Scaliger 
resided.  He,  in  consequence,  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  meeting  the  celebrated  critic,  and  was  in  the  custom  of 
committing  to  writing  the  observations  which  dropped 
from  him  in  the  course  of  conversation,  to  which  he 
occasionally  added  remarks  of  his  own.  This  collection, 
which  was  chiefly  Latin,  remained  in  manuscript  many 
years  after  the  death  of  the  compiler.  It  was  at  length 
purchased  by  M.  de  Sigogne,  who  published  it  in  1669, 
under  the  title  of  Prima  Scaligerana,  ntuquam  antthac 
edita,  calling  it  prima  in  order  to  preserve  its  claim  of 
priority  over  another  Scaligerana,  which,  though  published 
three  years  before,  had  been  more  recently  compiled.  This 
.ecortd  work,  known  as  Secunda  Scaligerana,  was  collected 
by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Vaaaan,  studonts  of  the 
university  of  Leyden,  of  which  Scaliger  was  one  of  the 
professors.  Being  particularly  recommended  to  Scaliger, 
they  were  received  in  his  house,  and  enjoyed  his  conversa- 
tion. Writing  down  what  they  Lad  heard,  particularly  on 
historical  and  critical  subjects,  they  soon  made  up  a  large 
manuscript  volume,  in  which,  however,  there  was  neither 
connection  nor  arrangement  of  any  description.  After  pass- 
mg  through  various  hands,  this  manuscript  came  into  the 


possession  of  M.  Daille,  who  for  his  own  use  arranged  :r 
alphabetical  order  tho  articles  which  it  contained.  \m% 
Yossius,  obtaining  the  manuscript  in  loan  from  M.  In...-, 
transcribed  it,  and  afterwards  published  it  at  the  Hip-, 
under  tho  title  of  Scaligerana,  rive  Excerpta  ez  On  Jm}  t 
SealigerL     This  edition  was  full  of  inaccuracies  and 
blunders,  and  a  more  correct  impression  was  afterward* 
published  by  M.  Daille,  with  a  preface  complaining  ol  tk 
use  that  Yossius  had  made  of  the  manuscript,  which  is 
declares  was  never  intended  for  publication,  and  was  ?  : 
of  a  nature  to  be  given  to  the  world.    Indeed,  most  Kterarr 
men  in  that  age  conceived  that  the  Soaligerana,  parties, 
larly  the  second,  detracted  considerably  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  tho  great  scholar.    Joseph  Scaliger,  with  men 
extensive  erudition,  but,  as  some  think,  leu  genius  this 
his  father  Julius  Cs»ar  Scaliger,  had  inherited  his  vanity 
and  dogmatical  spirit  Conversing  with  two  yoang  itadts! 
he  would  probably  be  but  little  cautious  in  the  opinion  1* 
expressed,  as  his  literary  errors  could  not  be  detected  cr 
e  x  posed.    Unfortunately  the  blind  admiration  of  his  pupil* 
led  them  to  regard  his  opinions  as  the  responses  of  is 
oracle,  and  his  most  nn  merited  censures  as  just  condemna- 
tions.   The  S-ahgerana,  accordingly,  contains  maoy  false- 
hoods, with  much  unworthy  personal  abuse  of  the  mo*t 
distinguished  characters  of  the  age. 

In  imitation  of  the  Scaligerana,  a  prodigious  number  of 
similar  works  appeared  in  France  towards  the  end  of  tl.a 
17th  and  beginning  of  tho  18th  century.  At  first  tbt» 
collections  were  confined  to  what  had  fallen  from  emiutut 
men  in  conversation ;  but  they  were  afterwards  read*  u> 
embraco  fragments  found  among  their  papers,  and  crib 
passages  extracted  from  their  works  and  correspondenee. 
Of  those  which  merely  record  the  conversations  of  eminent 
men,  the  best  known  and  most  valuable  is  the  Mtnagia**. 
Oilles  Menage  was  a  person  of  good  sense,  of  various  sod 
extensive  information,  and  of  a  most  communicative  di> 
position.  For  a  long  period  an  assembly  of  literary 
men  met  once  a  week  at  his  house;  and  during  his  liter 
years  he  daily  received  critics  and  scholars  as  visitor*. 
Much  of  his  time  was  thus  spent  in  conversation ;  and  kii 
habitual  associates  were  at  pains  to  record  his  opinion*, 
which  were  generally  founded  on  a  correct  Uste  and  judg- 
ment, and  were  always  delivered  in  an  interesting  ud 
lively  manner.  A  collection  of  his  oral  opinions  was  pub- 
lished in  1693,  soon  after  his  death ;  and  this  ccJlecuoa, 
which  was  entitled  Menagiana,  was  afterwards  corrected 
and  enlarged  by  M.  la  Monnoye,  in  an  edition  published 
by  him  in  1715. 

The  Perroniana,  which  exhibits  the  opinions  of  Cardiiul 
du  Perron,  was  compiled  from  his  conversation  by  M.  i~ 
Puy,  and  published  by  Yossius,  by  the  same  contrivance 
which  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Scaligerana.  Scm 
parts  of  this  collection  are  useful  in  illustrating  the  literary 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  age  in  which  Da  Ferns 
lived ;  but  it  contains  many  puerile,  imprudent,  and  absurd 
remarks,  many  of  them  the  interpolations  of  his  frwnaa 
The  Tkuana,  or  observations  of  the  president  De  Tboc, 
have  usually  been  published  along  with  the  Perro*^ 
This  collection  is  not  extensive,  and  by  no  means  of  sue: 
value  as  might  have  been  expected  from  s  man  so  ablssoc 
distinguished. 

The  Yaletiana  is  a  collection  of  the  literary  opinions  e. 
the  historiographer  Adrian  de  Valoia,  published  by  hi* 
son.  M.  de  Valoia  was  a  great  student  of  history,  and  uv: 
Yaletiana  accordingly  comprehends  many  Taluabl*  huton 
cal  observations,  particularly  on  the  works  of  Du  Ceng*. 

The  Furtteriana  (1696)  contains  the  ben  mot*  of 
Furetiere  of  the  French  Academy,  the  stories  which  he 
in  tho  habit  of  telling,  and  a  number  of  anecdotes  sad 
remarks  found  in  his  papers  after  bis  decease.    This  I** 
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dotus,  Thucydidea,  /Escbylus,  Pindar,  and  Plato,  abundant 
specimons  are  to  be  found ;  and  the  aame  is  true  of  the 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  in  our  own  language.  The 
following  is  an  example : — "  And  he  charged  him  to  tell 
no  man  ;  InU  go  thow  ihytttf,"  Ac  (Luke  v.  14). 

ANACONDA,  a  gigantic  make  of  South  America, 
sometimes  orer  30  feot  in  length,  called  the  teaUr-ttrpent. 
from  frequenting  awampa  and  rivers,  and  preying  on  water 
animals.  Its  colour  is  a  rich  brown,  with  bright  golden 
rings  on  each  aide,  and  two  rows  of  large  black  spots  along 
the  back.  The  natives  kill  it  for  an  oil  they  obtain  from 
its  carcase.  It  is  not  venomous,  and  is  said  to  be  harmless. 

ANACREON,  an  Ionian  Greek,  born  at  Teos,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  probably  about  662  no.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  lyric  poet  stood  very  high  both  in  his  own  age 
and  in  those  that  followed.  "The  charming "—"  the 
honey -tongucd  " — ■  the  swan  of  Teos  " — "  the  glory  of 
Ionia,"  are  ecme  of  the  epithets  constantly  given  him  by 
ancient  writers.  "  Sing  as  one  of  the  songs  of  AIcjdus  or 
Anacrcon,"  cries  one  of  the  guests  in  a  comedy  of  Aristo- 
phanes. "  When  I  hear  the  verses  of  Sappho  or  An  acre  on," 
■ays  tho  poet  to  his  friends,  in  the  Symposium  of  Plato, 
m  I  set  down  my  cup  for  very  shame  of  my  own  perform- 
ances." But  though  ho  has  given  his  name  to  that  class 
of  light  and  free  lyric  effusions  which  celebrate  the  joys  of 
love  and  wine,  ho  is  to  us  modems  little  more  than  a  name. 
We  can  no  longer  say  of  him,  an  Horace  could,  that  "  time 
has  n<.',  drowned  his  sportive  ; "  and  wo  havo  to  judge 
of  his  merits  as  a  poet  chiefly  from  tho  warm  praises  of 
those  who  had  his  poema  in  their  hands.  Of  tho  five 
books  of  lyrical  pieces  by  Anacreon  which  Suidas  and 
Athcnnus  mention  as  extant  in  their  time,  wo  have  now 
but  tho  merest  fragments,  collected  from  the  dtatiuns  of 
later  writers.  Those  graceful  little  poems  (most  of  them 
first  printed  from  tho  MSS.  by  Henry  Stephens  in  1554), 
which  long  passed  among  tho  learned  for  the  songs  of 
Anacreon,  and  which  are  well  known  to  many  English 
readers  in  the  translations  of  Cowley  and  Moore,  are  really 
of  much  later  date,  though  possibly  here  and  there  genuine 
fragments  of  tho  poet  have  been  woven  up  in  them.  They 
will  always  retain  a  certain  popularity  from  their  lightness 
and  elegance,  and  some  of  them  are  fair  copies  of  Ana- 
croon's  style,  which  would  lend  itself  readily  enough  to  a 
clever  imitator.  But  an  almost  conclusive  argument 
against  their  genuineness  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  peculiar 
forms  of  tho  Ionic  Greek,  in  which  Anacreon  wrote,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  these  reputed  odes,  while  the  frag- 
ments of  his  poems  quoted  by  ancient  writers  are  full  of 
Ioniciama.  Of  the  poet's  life  little  is  known  beyond  a 
few  scattered  notices,  not  in  all  cases  certainly  authentic. 
He  probably  shared  the  voluntary  exile  of  the  mass  of  his 
fellow-townsmen,  who,  when  Cyrus  the  Great  was  laying 
sicgo  to  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  took  ship,  and  founded 
a  colony  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  rather  than  surrender  their 
city  to  his  general  Darpagua  From  Thrace  he  soon 
removed  to  the  island  of  Samoa,  ruled  at  that  time  by  Poly- 
cratcs,  one  of  tho  grandest  of  those  old  "  tyrants  "  who  by 
no  means  deserved  the  name  in  its  worst  sense.  It  is  said 
that  he  acted  as  Polycrates  s  tutor;  that  he  stood  very  high 
in  his  confidence  wo  learn  from  so  good  an  authority  as 
Herodotus,  who  represents  the  poet  as  sitting  in  the  royal 
chamber  when  audience  was  given  to  the  Persian  herald 
In  return  for  such  favour  and  protection,  he  wrote  many 
complimentary  odes  upon  Polycrates  and  his  favourites. 
But  if  an  anecdote  found  in  Stobseus  is  true,  he  was  no 
mercenary  flattorer.  On  one  occasion  the  "  tyrant  "  pre- 
sented him  with  tho  sum  of  five  talents.  He  spent  two 
wakeful  nights  in  thinking  of  his  monoy,  and  then  re- 
turned it  to  the  giver,  saying  that  it  "  was  not  worth  tho 
care  it  coat  him.''    A  cursory  remark  in  the  writings  of 


Maxirnus  of  Tyre  shows  at  least  the  high  estimation  b 
which  the  poet  was  supposed  to  have  been  held  by  hi* 
royal  patron.  That  writer  says  that  not  even  the  sra.-r.tr 3 
given  to  Polycrates  by  Amawis,  king  of  Egypt,  that  his  toe 
great  prosperity  would  surely  arouse  the  jealousy  of  tit 
gods,  could  make  a  man  doubt  the  stability  of  his  happi- 
ness, who  had,  like  Polycrates,  the  command  of  the  lectin 
sea,  a  navy  so  powerful,  and  such  s  friend  as  Anacreon. 
The  same  authority  tells  us  that  this  companion* hip  exer- 
cised a  beneficial  influence  over  the  stern  temper  of  tie 
tyrant  Like  his  fellow-lyrist,  Horace,  who  was  one  sj 
his  great  admirers,  and  in  many  respect  of  a  kindred 
spirit,  Anacreon  seems  to  have  been  made  for  tho  sorittj 
of  courts.  On  the  death  of  Polycrates,  Hipparchus,  v_ 
was  then  in  power  at  Athens,  and  who  inherited  tk 
literary  tastes  of  his  father  Piaiatratua,  sent  a  special  em- 
bassy to  fetch  the  popular  poet  to  Athens  in  a  galley  d 
fifty  oars.  He  must  have  fully  enjoyed  and  contributed 
much  to  tho  enjoyment  of  the  brilliant  circle  with  whicl 
Hipparchus  had  surrounded  himself,  and  there  he  mad* 
acquaintance,  amongst  others,  with  the  poet  Bimonida. 
When  this  circle  was  broken  up  by  the  assassination  d 
Hipparchus,  Anacreon  seems  to  have  returned  to  his 
native  town  of  Teos,  There,  according  to  a  metrical 
'epitaph  ascribed  to  his  friend  Simonides,  he  died  and  *ii 
buried.  Lucian  mentions  him  amongst  his  instances 
of  the  longevity  of  eminent  men,  as  having  completed 
eighty-five  years.  If  an  anecdote  given  by  Pliny  (A'A 
Hut  viL  7)  is  to  be  trusted,  he  was  choked  at  last  by  1 
grape  stone ;  but  the  story  has  an  air  of  mythical  adapta- 
tion to  the  poet 'a  habits,  which  makes  it  somewhat  apocry- 
phal. Anacreon  had  a  reputation  as  a  composer  of  hymns, 
as  well  as  of  those  bacchanalian  and  amatory  lyrics  vkica 
are  commonly  associated  with  his  name.  Two  short  hymns 
to  Diana  and  Bacchus,  consisting  of  eight  and  eleven  Una 
respectively,  stand  first  amongst  his  few  an  disputed  re- 
mains, as  printed  by  recent  editors.  But  pagan  hymn*, 
especially  when  addressed  to  such  deities  as  \  enw,  Ere*, 
and  Bacchus,  are  not  so  very  unlike  what  we  call  "  Ana- 
creontic "  poetry  as  to  make  the  contrast  of  style  so  great 
as  the  word  might  seem  to  imply.  The  tone  of  Anacrcx'i 
lyric  effusions  has  probably  led  to  an  unjust  estimate,  bet* 
by  ancients  and  moderns,  of  the  poet's  personal  character. 
As  Homer  wss  accused  of  bibulous  propensities  by  sods 
because  he  makes  frequent  and  kindly  mention  of  "ti« 
purple  wine,"  so  Anacreon  was  held  to  have  been  » 
thorough  sensualist  because  he  song  so  persistently  d 
wine  and  love.  But  a  poet  must  not  always  be  judged  by 
tho  flights  of  his  fancy.  The  "  triple  worship  "  of 1  <fc 
Muses,  Wine,  and  Love,  ascribed  to  him  as  his  religic* 
in  an  old  Greek  epigram  (AnlhoL  iiL  25,  51),  may  fort 
been  as  purely  professional  in  the  two  last  cases  as  in  ttt 
first,  and  his  private  character  on  such  points  was  probably 
neither  much  better  nor  worse  than  that  of  his  conteur 
porariea.  Athonaeus  remarks  acutely  that  ho  seems  ti 
least  to  have  been  sober  when  he  wrote ;  and  he  him*'-' 
strongly  repudiates,  as  Horace  does,  the  brutal  character- 
istics of  intoxication  as  fit  only  for  "  barbarian* "  suJ 
"Scythians"  (Fragm.  64,  Bergk).  His  own  excuse, 
when  charged  with  hymning  the  reigning  beauties  of  tie 
day  rather  than  the  orthodox  gods  and  goddesses,  is  sud 
to  have  been  made  in  these  words- 

"  But  are  not  these  also  leaser  divinities  !" 

Tho  best  editions  of  Anacreon  are  those  of  J.  F.  Fischer, 
Lcipsic,  1703,  and  L  Bergk,  Leipric,  1854.    (w.  L  c) 

ANADTOMENE  ('Avoow/ickij),  an  epithet  of  AphrodiM 
(Venus),  expressivo  of  her  having  risen  (it.,  been  bora] 
from  the  foam  of  tho  sea.    In  works  of  ancient  art 
in  many  existing  bronze  statuettes— Venus  was 
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of  further  investigations  In  this  depart- 
ment of  scientific  research,  in  which  the  labours  of  Dr 
Snow,  Mr  Nunncley,  and  Dr  Richardson  have  been  con 
spicuoua,  numerous  other  volatile  organic  fluids  have  been 
found  to  posses*  siuesthetic  properties.  Several  of  these 
have  been  used  in  Burgical  practice,  but  as  yet  none  of 
them  have  been  found  to  possess  such  superiority  as  would 
entitle  them  to  euperscdo  chloroform.1 

There  are  many  who  prefer  ether  as  being  a  safer  anaes- 
thetic than  chloroform,  kaa  apt  to  depress  the  circulation, 
and  lets  apt  to  excite  vomiting ;  bat  any  advantage  it  has 
in  these  respects  appears,  in  the  estimation  of  surgeons, 
to  bo  practically  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  efficiency 
and  facility  of  application  of  the  latter  substance,  Ether, 
however,  continues  to  bo  largely  used  in  America. 

When  introduced  by  inhalation  into  the  system,  aiuos- 
thetic  vapours  act  upon  tho  brain  and  sensory  nerves  in 
such  a  manner  as  mure  or  less  completely  to  abolish  their 
natural  sensibility.  The  degree  in  which  they  do  this  can 
lie  in  large  measure  regulated  by  the  quantity  administered. 
Thus,  taking  tho  familiar  instance  of  chloroform,  the 
effect  of  tho  inhalation  of  a  small  quantity  (say  less  than 
half  a  drachm)  is  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  or  scmi-intoxica- 
tien,  accompanied  with  diminished  sensibility  to  pain,  but 
■without  ontire  lose  of  consciousness.  By  continuing  the 
inhalation  ami  increasing  the  quantity,  profound  stupor, 
stertorous  breathing,  fixing  of  the  eyes,  and  muscular 
relaxation  mark  tho  occurrence  of  complete  anaesthesia.  In 
many  coses  it  is  desirable  to  produce  merely  the  former  of 
these  conditions,  vir.,  that  of  imperfect  anesthesia;  and  this 
is  tho  extent  to  which  chloroform  is  usually  applied  in  un- 
corn plicated  lalwur.  On  tho  other  hand,  in  surgical  opera- 
tions requiring  absolute  stillness  on  tho  part  of  the  patient 
the  inhalation  must  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing 
total  un consciousness.  The  state  of  anaesthesia  can  be 
safely  kept  up  for  long  periods  by  continuing  to  apply, 
with  doe  caution,  the  amesthetic  vapour.  Whenever  the 
inhalation  is  stopped,  consciousness  begins  to  return,  and, 
in  most  cases,  is  soon  completely  restored. 

The  importance  to  the  science  of  medicine  of  the  intro- 
duction of  anxsthesia  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  By 
tho  employment  of  anaesthetics  in  surgery,  not  only  is  tho 
work  of  tho  surgeon  relieved  of  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment, and  operations  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  under- 
taken which  otherwise  would  have  been  impossible,  but 
tho  death-rate  in  the  worst  cases  has  by  universal  testi- 
mony been  greatly  diminished.  In  no  department  of 
medicine  has  tho  use  of  anawthotica  been  so  extensive,  or 
their  value-  so  manifest,  as  in  midwifery.  The  power  of 
chloroform  in  mitigating  tho  pain  attendant  on  ordinary 
labour,  and  in  facilitating  operative  interference  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  is  a  matter  of  every -day  experience  in  tho  practice 
of  the  accoucheur.  In  short,  there  is  almost  no  condition 
of  great  physical  suffering  which  may  not  be  alleviated  by 
the  employment,  under  proper  precautions,  of  anaesthetics. 
But  if  the  boon  has  been  great  to  medical  science,  it  has 
been  greater  still  to  mankind  ;  for  not  merely  is.  .an  incal 
culable  amount  of  actual  pain  prevented,  but  the  dread  of 
submitting  to  surgical  operations  is  beyond  measure  lessoned 
by  the  thought  that  they  can  be  performed  while  the  sufferer 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  tranquil  sleep 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  known  method  of  artificially 
producing  insensibility  which  is  entirely  free  from  risk, 
and  deaths  have  occasionally  occurred  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  anaesthetic  vapours.  Like  all  medicinal  sub- 
stances of  a  poisonous  nature,  tho  utmost  care  and  watch- 
fuln«*s  are  requisite  in  their  administration.    The  danger 
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Par,'-w,  is  in  proportion  to  the  dose.  It  1*  im- 
probable that  many  of  the  fatal  instances  of  an* 
thotic  inhalation  have  been  the  result  of  carelessneAa ,  tU 
it  is  certain  that  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  phys  - 
logical  action  of  the  agents  employed,  and  a  closer  < 


tion  of  the  indications  of  danger  in  their  use,  the  death 
may  be  greatly  diminished  The  importance  of  this  b» 
been  recognised  in  many  largo  hospitals,  where  the  ad:...s» 
tration  of  ansssthetics  is  entrusted  to  one  individual  akuH 
in  their  properties  and  uses. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  the  deaths  oceurru* 
under  anaesthesia  can  justly  be  ascribed  to  that  cans*. 
Sudden  deaths  occurring  in  the  course  of  operations  wm 
by  no  means  unheard  of  before  anesthetics  cams  b« 
employed  in  surgery  at  alL  Even,  however,  admitting 
that  all  the  reported  cases  of  death  from  tnsmrmia  an 
correct,  it  must  bo  acknowledged  that  they  are  msignifcsnt 
in  amount,  considering  tho  enormous  extent  to  which  u- 
uso  of  chloroform  and  other  anaesthetic  agents  previa  m 
all  departments  of  medical  practice. 

The  employment  of  local  anssstheaia  in  surgery  has  th« 
obvious  advantage  of  being  free  from  risk  to  life.  Mauj 
means  of  accomplishing  this  have  been  tug^i-tol,  the  \  ■  ■: 
known  of  which  is  tho  method  of  Dr  llichardson,  of  tk* 
application  of  ether  spray  to  the  put  of  the  body  which  it 
is  desired  to  render  insensible.  By  the  rapid  evaporates 
of  the  ether  the  tissues  become  frozen,  and  insensibility 
the  part  is  produced.  Since,  however,  the  an  Athens 
merely  affects  the  superficial  textures,  this  plan  u 
available  in  tho  minor  operations  of  surgery.     (j.  a  A.) 

A \  A  CXI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rooi, 
situated  on  a  hill  37  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rome.  It  is  tll-baA 
but  contains  a  cathedral,  of  the  11th  century,  and  sccr- 
ruins.  Anagni  is  tho  ancient  Anajnia,  at  one  tim  «J 
capital  of  the  Hernia,  and  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance both  under  the  Empire  and  under  the  po^s.  \: 
is  still  the  Beat  of  a  bishop    Population,  8220. 

ANAGRAM,  tho  transposition  of  the  letters  of  s  vord 
or  words,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  <S>aypo^i,  wEsii 
was  used  in  precisely  the  same  sense.  But  the  number  ol 
different  ways  in  which  even  a  few  letters  can  be  srragfti 
being  very  great  (with  eight  different  letters,  for  instance, 
it  is  1x2x3x4x5x6x7x8  - 40,320),  the  term  u> 
gram  is  generally  restricted  to  such  rearrangements  of  ihi 
letters  as  form  other  words,  and  these  usually  words  vh  s 
express  a  meaning.  Camden  (Rcmaint,  7th  ed,  1674) 
defines  "  Anagram  matisme "  as  "a  dissolution  of  a  hue* 
truly  written  into  his  letters,  as  his  elements,  and  a  ne» 
it  by  artificial  transposition,  without  s-iiili  :., 
change 


i  s.iine  perfect  sonce  apply  able  to  the  person  named.* 
Considering  the  amount  of  labour  that  has  been  spent  '  r 
misspent)  in  transpositions  of  this  kind, — in  ''tortorisf 
one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways,"— the  anagrams  tb» 
display  a  felicitous  perfection  of  "applyahle  sen^'  sr* 
remarkably  few.  Among  tho  best  are  tho  anagramrui & 
answer  to  Pilate's  question,  *'  Quid  ett  rrriro*/"— mmv->, 
"  Ett  vir  qvi  adett ,-"  and  the  trans j>osi tion  of  "  Ilcr-' 
Nelson"  into  «*  Honor  ut  a  Ndof  and  of  «  Florence  Xigkt 
ingale"  into  "Flit  on,  cheering  angel"  James  L's  eourter? 
discovered  in  "  James  Stuart  "  "  A  just  master,"  and  $  in- 
verted "  Charles  James  Stuart  '  into  "  Ckunes  Arth.r? 
seat."  "  Eleanor  Audeley,"  wife  of  Sir  John  Devise,  » 
said  to  have  been  brought  before  the  High  Oanmisiics 
1 634  for  extravagances,  stimulated  by  the  discovery  ti-t 
her  name  could  be  transposed  to  "  Reveale,  0  Daniel,'  ts.i 
to  have  been  laughed  out  of  court  by  another  anagram  f-> 
mitted  by  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  "  Dame  Eleanor  D*™." 
-  Never  soe  mad  a  ladie."  There  must  be  fmw  nec«  tU 
could  furnish  so  many  anagrams  as  that  of  m  Angwtaj  it 
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ANALOGY 


agreeing  with  one  another  in  certain  respects  acres  also  in 
certain  other  reacts,— yet  differ  in  respect  of  their  degreo 
of  evidence.  In  both  the  argument  is  from  known  point* 
of  agreement  to  unknown;  bat,  whereas  in  induction  the 
known  point*  of  agreement  are  supposed  by  duo  compari- 
son of  instances  to  have  been  ascertained  aa  the  material 
ones  for  the  case  in  hand  or  conclusion  in  view, — in  other 
words,  to  bo  invariably  connected  by  way  of  causation  with 
the  inferred  properties, — it  is  otherwise  in  analogy,  where 
it  i»  only  supposed  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  between 
the  inferred  propertiea  and  the  common  properties,  or 
known  points  of  resemblance,  that  are  taken  as  the  ground 
of  inference.  Thus,  if  by  comparison  of  instances  it  had 
been  ascertained,  or  otherwise  it  were  known,  that  organic 
life  is  dependent  on  the  bare  possession  of  an  atmosphere 
in  planetary  bodies  rotating  upon  an  axis,  then  it  would 
bo  an  induction  to  infer  the  presence  of  life  upon  any 
heavenly  body,  known  or  aa  yet  undiscovered,  in  which 
these  conditions  should  be  detected.  With  our  actual 
knowledge,  confined  to  the  ease  of  the  Earth,  and  only 
onabling  us  to  aay  that  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  must 
destroy  life,  the  inference  to  each  a  planet  as  Mars,  where 
the  conditions  stated  Boom  to  bo  present,  is  but  analogical ; 
while  to  the  Moon,  which  seems  to  have  no  atmosphere, 
the  inference  has  not  even  this  amount  of  force,  but  there 
is  rather  ground  for  inductively  concluding  against  the 
possibility  of  organic  life.  Upon  this  view  it  ceases  to  be 
characteristic  of  analogy  that  the  inference  should  bo  to  a 
particular  case  only ;  for  the  inductive  conclusion,  when 
the  evidence  is  of  a  kind  to  admit  of  such  being  drawn, 
may  as  well  bo  particular ;  and,  again,  it  may  equally 
well  happen  that  the  analogical  inference,  where  nothing 
stronger  can. bo  drawn,  should  have  universal  application. 
Notwithstanding,  it  will  be  found  in  general  that,  where 
tho  evidence,  consisting  of  bare  similarity  of  attributes  in 
two  or  more  particular  instances,  permits  only  of  an  ana- 
logical inference  being  made,  the  extension  in  thought 
takes  place  to  particular  cases  only  which  have  a  special 
interest,  and  the  mind  hesitates  to  commit  itself  to  a 
general  law  or  rule.  Mill,  therefore,  though  he  does  not 
raise  the  point,  is  practically  at  one  with  Aristotle  and  all 
others  who  make  example  or  analogy  to  consist  in  the 
passage  from  ono  or  more  particular  cases  to  a  particular 
new  case  bearing  resombkneo  to  the  former.  It  is  his 
peculiar  merit  to  have  determined  tho  specific  conditions 
under  which  the  passage  in  thought,  whether  to  a  particular 
or  a  general,  acquires  the  authority  of  an  effective  induction. 

Analogy  is  so  much  resorted  to  In  science  in  'default  of 
induction,  either  provisionally  till  induction  can  be  made, 
or  as  its  substitute  where  the  appropriate  evidence  cannot 
bo  obtained, — it  is  also  much  relied  upon  in  practical  life 
for  the  guidance  of  conduct, — that  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  determine  its  conditions.  Whether  in 
science  or  in  the  affairs  of  life,  the  abuse  of  the  process,  or 
what  is  technically  called  False  Analogy,  is  one  of  tho  most 
besetting  snares  set  for  the  human  mind.  It  is  obvious 
that,  as  the  argument  from  analogy  proceeds  upon  bare 
resemblance,  its  strength  increases  with  the  amount  of 
similarity ;  so  that,  though  no  connection  is,  or  can  be,  in- 
ductively made  out  between  any  of  the  agreeing  properties 
and  the  additional  property  which  is  the  subject  of  infer- 
ence, yet  (in  Mill's  words),  "  where  the  resemblance  is  very 
great,  the  ascertained  difference  very  small,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  tho  subject-matter  very  extensive,  the  argument 
from  analogy  may  approach  in  strength  very  near  to  a 
valid  induction.  If  (he  continues),  after  much  observa- 
tion of  B,  wo  find  that  it  agrees  with  A  in  nine  out  of  ten 
of  its  known  properties,  wo  may  conclude,  with  a  pro- 
bability of  nine  to  one,  that  it  will  possess  any  given  deriva- 
tive property  of  A"  (Logic,  b.  iiL,  c.  xr.,  %  S>    But  it  is 


equally  obvious  that  against  the  resemblances  the  neertsh- 
able  differences  should  be  told  oft    For  bare  inalogy,  the 
differences  in  the  two  (or  more)  cases  must  as  little  a*  ti- 
resemblances  be  known  to  have  any  connection,  one  wij  :r 
the  other,  with  the  point  in  question;  both  alike  mm 
only  not  be  known  to  be  immaterial,  eke  they  should  Ul 
quite  out  of  the  reckoning.    As  regards  the  differeneea. 
however,  this  is  what  con  least  easily  be  discovered,  « 
is,  by  the  mind  in  its  eagerness  to  bring  things  together, 
most  easily  overlooked;  and,  accordingly,  the  error  d 
falso  analogy  arises  chiefly  from  neglecting  so  to  cce- 
sider  them.    Thus,  if  the  inference  is  to  the  presents  d 
organic  life  of  the  terrestrial  type  on  other  planetary  K 
any  agreements,  even  when  extending  to  the  <kt>, 
chemical  constitution,  are  of  small  account  in  the  jvt 
cense,  compared  with  the  negative  import  of  snch  facte  u 
absence  of  atmosphere  in  the  Moon,  and  excess  of  beat  » 
cold  in  tho  inmost  or  outermost  planets.    To  neglect  rod 
points  will  not  simply  make  the  analogy  W*c ;  but,  as  tbs 
very  point  in  question  is  concerned  in  them,  the  analog 
becomes  false  and  positively  misleading.    Bull  greater  a 
the  danger  when  the  things  analogically  brought  togetia 
belong  not  at  all  to  the  same  natural  classes,  but  tiw 
resemblance  is  only  in  some  internal  relation  of  ttck 
another  tiling  of  its  own  kind;  as  when,  for  example,  under 
the  name  of  motives,  particular  states  of  mind  (!*--.-  . 
Arc.)  are  supposed  to  determine  the  action  of  a  ma^,  '  = 
motion  of  &  body  may  be  determined  by  a  com 
forces.    In  such  cases  there  may  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
drawing  of  a  good  analogy  upon  a  strictly  limited  issae ; 
nay,  thero  may  even  sometimes,  in  special  cireuffitteK  * 
be  ground  for  drawing  an  inductive  conclusion ;  but  gtne- 
rally  the  elements  of  difference  are  so  numerous,  end  tbetr 
import  either  so  hard  to  appreciate,  or,  when  tppw> 
able,  so  decisive  in  a  eenso  opposite  to  the  eoaclusian 
aimed  at,  that  to  leave  them  out  of  sight  and  argue  with- 
out reference  to  them,  as  the  mind  is  tempted  to  do,  vittaiu 
the  whole  proceeding.    What  is  not' sufficient  for  analogy 
may,  howover,  be  good  as  metaphor,  and  metaphor  is  d 
no  small  use  for  expository  purposes;  while  (as  Mill  aay»\ 
though  it  is  not  an  argument,  it  may  imply  that  an  argu- 
ment exists. 

The  sense  just  mentioned  of  s  resemblance  of  relstiot. 
suggests  the  question  how  far  the  common  argument  from 
analogy  and  mathematically  determinate  proportion,  ii 
was  originally  called  by  tho  name,  are  cognate  proc**s 
Undoubtedly  the  common  argument,  proceeding  upce 
resemblance  in  the  properties  of  things,  can  be  nid*tt 
assume  roughly  the  guise  of  a  proportion, — e.g. ,  Earth ; 
Mars : :  Men :  Mars-dwellers,  or  Earth  :  Men  — Man :  Man- 
dwellers,  the  fact  of  planetary  nature,  or  other  n\--:iv.  : 
attributes  gone  upon,  being  regarded  as  common  exponent. 
Less  easy  is  it  to  interpret  a  determinate  proportion,  «i'i 
numerical  equality  of  ratios,  as  analogy  in  the 
sense ;  for  here  the  very  detcrminatenc&i  makes  ali  ''■ 
difference. 

The  name  analogy  is  so  suggestive  to  English  readen  cl 
Bishop  Butler's  famous  treatise,  that  a  word,  in  conehwee, 
seems  callod  for  on  tho  nature  and  scope  of  the  pan; 
application  of  the  process  made  by  him    Uu  w«'i 
entitled  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  J?*woH 
to  th*  Conttitutio*  and  Cow  of  Natmrt,  and  confute  a 
an  attempt  to  convince  deists  that  there  are  no  difficult 
urged  against  revelation,  or  tho  system  of  natural  r*:5i- 
which  do  not  bear  with  equal  force  against  the  order  of 
nature  as  determined  by  Providence.    The  argument  »  » 
perfectly  fair  one  within  the  limits  assigned,  and  Bntkt 
must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  very  well  apprehending  tW 
logical  conditions  involved  in  it.    In  his  introdnrti .  r. 
understate*  rather  than  overstates  tho  etrength  of  his  p* 
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(by  weight)  in  which  the  constituents  are  present  in  a 
definite  quantity  of  tha  substanca  There  an  correspond- 
ing varieties  of  syntheei* 

Now  here  tha  subject-matter  ia  ao  manifestly  different 
(mm  what  it  ia  in  mathematics,  that  it  ia  idle  to  look  for 
exact  correspondence  in  tha  processes  practised  under  tha 
same  names  within  tha  two  science*.  In  fact,  however,  the 
correspondence  ia  greater  than  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
Chemical  analysis  of  a  given  substance  is  a  process  of  dis- 
covery real  and  actual,  like  the  analysis  of  a  mathematical 
problem,  and  proceeds  similarly  by  taking  what  ia  given, 
and  working  with  it  in  relation  to  other  substances,  to  aee 
whether  it  can  be  made  to  yield  np  anght  that  ia  already 
known,  or  may  be*  regarded  as  fixed  and  certain.  Again, 
just  aa  mathematical  synthesis  may  be  a  process  of  inven- 
tion, either  generally,  by  way  of  combination  of  principles," 
i  specially,  in  reference  to  particular  questions, 
synthesis  give  a  knowledge  of  new  forms 
of  matter,  or  haply  solve  the  question  as  to  the  constitution 
of  particular  substances  in  hand.  Once  more,  the  relation 
of  analysis  and  synthesis  as  two  complementary  phases 
of  one  process  (instead  of  their  being  regarded  as  two 
proeesses)  ia  exhibited  as  plainly  in  chemistry  as  in  mathe- 
matics. It  may  seem  to  be  exhibited  even  more  impres- 
sively, when  the  very  constituents  got  out  by  analysis  of  a 
substance  are  used  in  the  synthesis  to  give  it  being  again. 
This  circumstance,  however,  is  far  from  giving  to  the 
science  of  chemistry  a  character  of  evidence  superior  to 
that  of  mathematics:  its  inferiority  in  this  respect  is  but 
too  well  msrked,  and  has  a  reason  that  at  tha  same  time 
explains  what  else  ia  peculiar  in  its  application  of  analysis 
The  chemist  deals  with  things  known 
and  connected  by  way  of  physical 
true,  they  are  things  with  which  he  can  freely 
experiment — and  this  gives  to  chemistry  a  prerogative 
character  among  the  natural  sciences — but  the  things  are 
aa  they  are  found,  and  experience  is  constantly  die- 
in  each  new  attributes  which  have  simply  to  be 
accepted,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
by  the  side  of  the  others.  On  the  contrary,  the  mathe- 
matician deals  with  things  over  which  he  has  full  power 
of  construction,  and  whoae  relatione  in  the  fact  of  con- 
structing he  constitutes,  whether  they  are  internal  or  ex- 
ternal relation*  But  positive  construction  carries  with  it 
an  insight  which  is  wanting  in  experiment,  be  the  physical 
conditions  ever  so  favourable';  and  thus  analysis  and 
synthesis  have  in  mathematics,  along  with  perfect  freedom 
of  scope,  a  determinatenesa  far  surpassing  anything  that  ia 
attainable  in  chemistry. 

IIL  J'ty etiological  Analytu  and  Syntketx*. — Passing  for 
the  next  signal  application  of  analysis  from  the  world 
of  matter  to  mind,  we  have  here  a  subject  which  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  calls  for  an  exercise  of  the  pro- 
cess in  order  to  be  scientifically  understood.  Physical 
things  in  their  superficial  relations  lie  to  a  great  extant 
o;  cn  to  direct  apprehension,  and,  whatever  deeper  connec- 
tions there  may  be  to  be  traced  out  among  things  the  most 
remote  in  their  nature  as  apprehended,  yet  the  fact  of  their 
separation  in  space  involved  in  our  perception  of  them 
is  already  something  done,  leaving  the  scientific  function 
(analytic  and  synthetic)  to  be  exercised  chiefly  in  the 
attempt  to  comprehend  them.  Very  different  ia  the  state 
of  affairs  in  mind,  where  everything,  as  it  were,  runs 
into  everything  else.  Even  to  lay  hold  of  par- 
te the 

of  them,  implies  already  an 
which  must  be  called  analytic. 

Particular  mental  states  being  supposed  to  be  got,  with 
less  of  apprehension  (always  more  or  less 


explanation 


uu  perfect)  as  the  svbject- matter  admits  of,  the 


the  psychologist  becomes  substantially  one  with  that  of  tia 
physical  inquirer.    Accordingly,  it  ia  often  urged  that  < 
plex  mental  states  conform  to  the  two  types  of  i 
and  chemical  composition,  in  the  sense  that  some  are  to 
be  rosohrwd  after  the  manner  of  complex  phenomena  of 
motion,  and  others  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  em- 
ployed in  chemistry  for  the  qualities  of  concrete  substances 
The  analogy,  however,  especially  in  the  second  class  oi 
states,  ia  decidedly  loose.     Psychological  phenomena  of 
cognition  or  emotion,  held  to  be  developed,  under  genenl 
mental  laws,  out  of  simpler  states  of  sense,  resemble  ehec.i- 
cal  compounds  only  in  baring  a  character  unlike  that  d 
any  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  them;  in  particular, 
they  do  not  admit  of  that' actual  resolution  into  their 
elements  which  lends  so  much  evidence  to  the  process** 
chemistry.    The  realm  of  nature  supplies  a  far  apter  ass- 
logy  in  th*  phenomena  of  organic  growth,  more  especially 
aa  mental  states  do,  in  fact,  stand  in  direct  relation  witn 
states  of  the  bodily  organism.   It  is  aa  impossible  to  make 
an  actual  analysis  or  synthesis  of  the  physiological  complex 
of  life  as  of  the  psychological  complex  of  mind;  sad  it 
is  only  more  difficult  (the  phenomena  being  undoubtedly 
more  recondite  and  fluctuating;  to  practise  experiments  ia 
psychology  than  in  physiology.    But,  at  all  events,  there 
is  no  new  principle  involved  in  the  acientifie  treatment 
of  mind;  nor  again  in  the  treatment  of  moral  and  social 
questions,  for  an  insight  into  which  psychological  know- 
ledge is  indispensable. 

IV.  Logical  Amalyns  and  Syntk«U.—To  logic,  takes 
in  its  widest  sense  aa  the  methodology  of  all  science,  it 
belongs  to  appreciate  the  general  import  of  all  auch  applica- 
tions of  analysis  and  synthesis  as  have  bow  been  considered 
There  remains,  however,  a  special  variety  which  ia  itself 
entitled  logical  analysis  and  synthesis,  and  which  hat  tie 
more  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  heads, 
because  it  stands  in  an  opposition  to  them  slL 

Logical  analysis  is  the  same  process  aa  that  which  a 
otherwise  called  metaphysical  division.  (The  process  called 
logical  division  ia  different.  See  Logic  and  Division.)  Ones, 
say,  a  concrete  subject  like  man,  this  may  be  divided 
physically  into  a  number  of  parts  in  space,  or,  as  s  concept, 
metaphysically  into  a  number  of  qualities  or  attributes— 
metaphysically,  because  none  of  these  has  an  independent 
subsistence  or  physical  existence  apart  They  are  disns- 
guiahed  in  the  way  of  mental  consideration,  or,  aa  it  ii 
technically  called,  abstraction ;  and,  this  being  a  thoegbt- 
process  or  logical  act,  the  resolution  of  the  given  compel 
into  such  conceptual  elements  gets  the  name  also  of 
logical  analyst*  The  corresponding  act  of  synthesis  pro- 
ceeds by  the  way  that  is  technically  called  determinate; 
thus  the  general  concept  man,  to  take  the  traditions! 
example,  has  the  attribute  of  rational  joined  to  the  at" 
butes  of  animal,  or  ia  determined  by  that  addition,  sad 
much  else  has  to  be  added  in  a  similar  way  before  the  par- 
ticular concrete  can  be  determined 

Now  it  is  evident  that  such  analysis  and  synthesis  hsn 
an  application  to  any  kind  of  thought  that  the  mind  ess 
conceive;  and  thus  logicians,  in  meaning,  as  they  have 
commonly  done,  nothing  more  by  tha  names,  have  «f 
nslised  processes  that  are  in  truth  of  no  small  account  for 
knowledge  in  general  There  is  no  kind  of  scientific 
inquiry,  strictly  ao  called,  and  whatever  be  its  scope  sad 
method,  that  does  not  involve  at  all  stages  from  the  first 
such  analysis  or  abstract  mental  consideration.  Nay,  it 
may  be  said  that  science,  as  opposed  to  the  natural  experi- 
ence of  things,  or  to  the  artistic  interest  which  central 
upon  fully  bodied -out  concretes,  is  analysis  in  this  pre- 
sent sense,  everywhere  breaking  op  to  find  < 
character  under  the  mask  of  i 
ing  out  the  one  from  the  i 
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empirically,  as,  for  example,  Bodies  hare  weight,  and  these 
ho  called  synthetic  a  potieriori;  (2),  such  as  were  indeed 
necessary  and  universal,  bat  added  nothing  to  the  content 
of  the  subject,  as,  for  example,  Bodies  are  extended,  a:id 
these  he  called  analytic. 

The  general  distinction  of  analytic  and  synthetic  judg- 
ments has  a  value  apart  from  the  specific  character  of  those 
(synthetic)  judgments  in  which  Kant  was  most  interested, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  mainly  it  was  fixed  by  him. 
Trained  in  tho  metaphysics  of  tho  Leibnitzo- Wolffian  school, 
which  marked  off  necessary  judgment*  from  those  of  simple 
fact  without  considering  the  kinds  of  necessity,  Kant,  when 
ho  came,  by  the  route  that  can  be  traced  in  his  earlier 
works,  to  apprehend  the  difference  between  merely  logical 
analysis  snd  real  synthesis  in  thought,  applied  it  almost 
exclusively  to  those  judgments  for  which  a  character  of 
necessity  was  claimed.  He  therefore  noticed  traces  of  the 
distinction  in  other  thinkers,  as  Locke,  only  in  so  far  as 
there  was  a  suggestion  also  of  this  special  reference.  In 
truth,  the  general  distinction,  under  a  variety  of  expres- 
sions, was  familiar  to  both  Hume  and  Locke,  and  it  had 
already  been  drawn  by  the  ancient*.  The  old  doctrine  of 
the  Predicablcs,  in  distinguishing  the  essential  predication 
of  genus,  species,  and  difference  from  the  non-essential 
predication  of  property  and  accident,  plainly  involves  it; 
making  besides,  as  between  the  last  two  predieables,  a 
distinction  which  is  very  closely  related  to  that  drawn 

by  Kant  between  the  a  priori  and  a  poitawri  synthetic. 
From  the  nominalistie  point  of  view  it  is  expressed  by  the 
difference  of  Verbal  and  Real  propositions,  as  in  Mill's 
Logic,  and  also  often  in  Locke. 

While  the  synthetic  judgment,  as  the  name  implies, 
brings  together  in  thought  two  distinct  concepts,  each  of 
which  may  be  thought  apart,  the  analytic  judgment  is 
merely  the  explication  of  a  single  concept  in  the  form  of  a 
proposition.  It  is  disputed  what  may  be  the  ground  of 
synthesis  in  different  cases,  but  on  all  hands  it  is  agreed 
that  the  logical  Law  of  Contradiction  is  the  controlling  prin- 
ciple for  the  explication  of  concepts  already  in  the  mind, 
however  they  may  have  come  there.  Now  the  explication 
may  bo  mado  either  completely  or  partially,  according  as 
the  whole  or  part  only  of  the  intension  of  the  concept  is  set 
forth:  in  other  words,  the  aim  may  be  to  give  the  definition 
(where,  in  the  full  sense,  that  is  possible),  or  simply  to 
express  sny  one  or  more  of  the  contained  attributes.  Pro- 
positions giving  such  partial  explication  are  spoken  of  by 
Locke  as  "trifling;"  and  it  is  true  that,  if  the  concept  is 
supposed  already  in  the  mind,  no  increase  of  knowledge  is 
thereby  obtained.  This  word,  however,  is  unfortunate. 
Not  to  say  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  definitions,  where 
the  explication  is  only  more  complete,  it  tends  to  keep  out 
of  view  the  fact  that  analytic  judgments,  when  not  arbi- 
trarily formed,  are  themselves — or  rather  the  concepts,  of 
which  they  are  the  explications,  are — the  permanent  result 
or  deposit  of  foregone  real  synthesis.  So  much,  indeed,  is 
this  the  case  with  concepts  of  things  in  nature— what  Mill 
calls  natural  kinds — that  in  them  a  constant  process  of 
accretion  is  going  on;  new  attributes,  as  they  arc  discovered, 
being  taken  up  into  the  essence,  if  they  are  at  the  same 
time  characteristic)  and  underived  Much  also  that  is 
mere  explication  to  one  mind  is  real  information  to  another. 

The  terms  Analytic  and  Synthetic,  thus  applied  to  judg- 
ments, are  so  expressive  in  themselves  that  they  have  now 
come  into  general  use.  It  is,  however,  a  serious  drawback 
to  such  an  association  of  the  terms,  that  it  traverses  what 
is  otherwise  the  consistent  use  of  the  words  analysis  and 
synthesis  in  relation  to  each  other.  As  the  article  Analysis 
has  shown,  there  is  a  synthesis  which,  as  much  as  any 
analysis,  is  purely  logical,  and  there  is  an  analysis  which, 
as  much  as  any  synthesis,  is  a  means  of  real  advance  in 
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knowledge.  The  terms  Explicative  (ErlauttrMgiurthrl') 
and  Ampliative  (Erudierunqsvrtheilr),  also  employed  tj 
Kant,  while  not  less  expressive,  are  open  to  no  such  cij* 
tion.  (o.  a  x.) 

ANAM,  or  Akwax,  also  called  Cochth  Chxha,  a  l&rgt 

empire  of  Asia,  forming  the  eastern  portion  of  the  lss* 
Chinese  peninsula.    See  Oocmx  Chika. 

ANASTASIUS  L,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  *n 
born  at  Dyrrhachiuro  not  later  than  430  A.D.  At  th* 
timo  of  the  death  of  Zeno  (491),  Anastasius,  though  o&ij 
one  of  the  guards  (tiltniiarii)  in  the  palace,  held  s  tot 
high  character,  and  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  Bobu 
empire  of  the  East,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Ariubt 
Zeno's  widow,  whom  he  married  shortly  after  his  accesu 
His  reign,  though  afterwards  disturbed  by  fortic*r.  ; 
intestine  wars  and  religious  distractions,  commenced  i» 
piciously.  He  gained  the  popular  favour  by  a  judicial 
remission  of  taxation,  and  displayed  great  rigou:  « 
energy  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  Tit 
principal  wars  in  which  Anastasius  was  engaged  wi 
those  known  as  the  Isaurian  and  the  Persian.  The  form* 
(492-8)  was  stirred  up  by'  the  supporters  of  Longum, 
the  brother  of  Zeno,  and  resulted  in  Anastasius's  fsvov; 
in  the  latter  (502-5)  he  was  signally  defeated,  bat  tk 
provinces  the  Persians  had  won  from  him  were  restorri 
on  payment  of  a  ransom.  He  also  suffered  defeat  at  tti 
hands  of  the  Goths  of  Italy,  to  check  whose  incursions  k 
buiit  the  "  Anastasian  wall,"  extending  from  the  Proptd  ■ 
to  the  Euxdne.  For  the  support  he  gave  to  the  Eutychius, 
Anastasius  was  anathematised  by  Pope  Symmachua.  T:: 
latter  years  of  his  reigu  were  troubled  by  revolts  ;r.  Ccs 
stantinople,  excited  by  his  avarice  and  by  his  repcted 
heretical  tendencies.    He  died  in  518. 

ANASTASIUS  IX,  Emperor,  whoso  original  nan*  « 
Artvtnius,  was  raised  to  too  tnrono  ot  Constant  UH>p» 
the  voice  of  the  senate  and  people  in  713  a.  v.,  on  tit 
deposition  of  Philippicus,  whom  he  had  served  in  u* 
capacity  of  secretary.    His  territories  being  threat  si  m 
both  by  sea  and  land,  he  sent  an  amy  under  Leo  tb 
Isaurian,  afterwards  emperor,  to  defend  Syria;  adopt*! 
wise  and  resolute  measures  for  the  defence  of  his  capital, 
and  equipped  and  despatched  a  formidable  naval  ford, 
with  orders  not  only  to  resist  the  approach  of  the  eseoj, 
but  to  destroy  their  naval  stores.    The  fleet  mutinied  t 
Rhodes,  and  proclaimed  Thoodosiua,  a  person  of  k;»  n 
traction,  emperor.    After  a  six  months'  reign,  Const** d- 
nople  was  taken  by  Theodosius;  and  Anastasius,  who  W 
fled  to  Nicxa,  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  now  crr>_r  ■ 
and,  retiring  to  Theasalonica,  became  a  monk  (716  i.   1-  • 
he  headed  a  revolt  against  Leo,  who  had  succeeded  TL-J> 
si  us,  and  reeeivingaconsiderableamountof  support,  IflM  m 
to  Constantinople;  but  the  enterprise  failed,  and  Aaasttiw 
falling  into  Leo's  hands,  was  put  to  death  by  his  order*. 

ANATHEMA  (ha6t^  from  aWtf^*,  lit- 
offered  up)  is  frequently  used  in  classic  Greek  (id  the  : 
ayaS-rjua)  to  denote  things  consecrated  to  the  podi.  ; 
deposited  in  a  temple.    In  the  LXX.  it  is  the  equivskciti 
the  Hebrew        which  denotes  an  offering  devoted  t-  U  - 
absolutely,  and  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  living  ertatw, 
put  to  death.    The  idea  of  destruction  or  perdition  thss 
became  associated  with  the  word,  which  gradually  ket  is 
primary  sense  of  consecration.    In  the  New  Testament  3 
signifies  separated  from  the  church  and  accursed,  sod !is 
became  the  technical  term  for  a  form  of  excemmnnicsbw 
at  an  early  date. 

ANATOLIA  (from  {raroAj,  the  east),  a  name  fc* 
used  under  the  Byzantino  empire  for  the  country  tut 
of  the  Bosphorus.  In  the  form  Anadoli,  it  denotes  I 
modern  Turkish  division  almost  cmnbdent  with  A«* 
Miwoa,  q.v. 
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ANATOMY 


•iter  acquiring  at  Louvain  the  ordinary 
i  day,  began  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
to  study  anatomy  under  the  auspices  of  Dubois.  Though 
the  originality  of  his  mind  soon  led  him  to  abandon  the 
prejudices  by  which  he  was  environed,  and  take  the  most 
direct  course  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  human  frame,  he  neither  underrated  the  Qalenian 
anatomy  nor  was  indolent  in  the  dissection  of  brute 
animals.  The  difficulties,  however,  with  which  the  practical 
pursuit  of  human  anatomy  was  beset  in  France,  and  the 
dangers  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  made  him  look  to 
Italy  as  a  suitable  field  for  the  cultivation  of  the  science ; 
and  in  1S36  we  find  him  at  Yenice,  at  once  pursuing 
the  study  of  human  anatomy  with  the  utmost  zeal,  and 
requested,  ere  he  had  attained  his  twenty-second  year,  to 
demonstrate  publicly  in  the  university  of  Padua.  After 
r* .  raining  here  about  seven  years,  Vesalius  went  by  ex- 
press invitation  to  Bologna,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  Pisa ; 
and  thus  professor  in  three  universities,  he  appear*  to 
have  carried  on  his  anatomical  investigations  and  instruc- 
tions alternately  at  Padua,  Bologna,  and  Pisa,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  winter.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Vesalius, 
though  a  Fleming  by  birth  and  trained  originally  in  the 
French  school,  belongs,  as  an  anatomist,  to  the  Italian, 
and  may  be  viewed  as  the  first  of  an  illustrious  line  of 


was  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  raised  to  the 
greatest  eminence. 

Vesalius  is  known  as  the  first  author  of  a  comprehensive 
and  systematic  view  of  human  anatomy.  The  knowledge 
with  which  his  dissections  had  furnished  him  proved  how 
many  errors  were  daily  taught  and  learned  under  the  broad 
mantle  of  Oalenian  authority;  and  he  perceived  the 
necessity  of  a  new  system  of  anatomical  instruction,  divested 
of  the  omissions  of  ignorance  and  the  misrepresentations  of 
prejudice  and  fancy.  The  early  age  at  which  he  effected 
this  object  has  been  to  his  biographers  the  theme  of 
boundless  commendation ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  began 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  arrange  the  materials  he  had 
collected,  and  accomplished  his  task  ere  he  had  completed 
his  28th  year. 

Soon  after  this  period  we  find  him  invited  as  imperial 
physician  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  where  he  was  occupied 
in  the  duties  of  practice,  and  answering  the  various  charges 
which  were  unceasingly  brought  against  him  by  the 
disciples  of  Galen.  After  the  abdication  of  Charles  he 
continued  at  court  in  great  favour  with  his  son  Philip  II. 
To  this  he  seems  to  have  been  led  principally  by  the 
troublesome  controversies  in  which  his  anatomical  writings 
had  involved  him.  It  ia  painful  to  think,  however,  that 
even  imperial  patronage  bestowed  on  eminent  talents  does 
not  insure  immunity  from  popular  prejudice ;  and  the  fate 
of  Vesalius  will  be  a  lasting  example  of  the  barbarism  of 
the  times,  and  of  the  precarious  tenure  of  the  safety  even 
of  a  great  physician.  On  the  preliminary  circumstances 
authors  are  not  agreed  ;  but  the  moat  general  account  states 
that  when  Vesalius  was  inspecting,  with  the  consent  of  his 
kinsmen,  the  body  of  a  8panish  grandee,  it  was  observed 
that  the  heart  at  ill  gave  soma  feeble  palpitations  when 
divided  by  the  knife.  The  immediate  effects  of  this  outrage 
to  human  feelings  were  the  denunciation  of  the  anatomist 
lo  the  Inquisition  ;  and  Vesalius  escaped  the  severe  treat- 
ment of  that  tribunal  only  by  the  influence  of  the  king, 
and  by  promising  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land.  He  forthwith  proceeded  to  Venice,  from  which  he 
spoiled  with  the  Venetian  fleet,  under  James  Malatosta,  for 
Cyprus.  When  he  reached  Jerusalem,  he  received  from 
the  Venetian  senate  a  message  requesting  him  again  to 
accept  the  Paduan  professorship,  which  had  I 
by  the  death  of  his  friend  and 


destiny,  however,  which  pursued  him  fast, 
not  again  to  breathe  the  Italian  air.  Aftt 
many  days  with  advene  winds  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  he  *u  w 
wrecked  i  n  the  island  of  Zante,  where  he  quickly  breathed  ^ 
his  last  in  such  penury  that  unless  a  liberal  goldsmith  sad  r 
defrayed  the  funeral  charges,  his  remains  must  hare  beta 
devoured  by  beasts  of  prey.    At  the  tune  of  his  death  L* 
was  scarcely  fifty  years  of  age. 

To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  and  menu 
of  Vesalius,  we  must  not  compare  him,  in  the  spirit  of 
modern  perfection,  with  the  anatomical  author*  either  of 
later  times  or  of  the  present  day.    Whoever  would  frame  t 
just  idea  of  this  anatomist  must  imagine,  not  a  bold 
innovator  without  academical  learning, — not  a  gtniui 
coming  from  a  foreign  country,  unused  to  the  forms  sad 
habits  of  Catholic  Europe, — nor  a  wild  reformer,  bkxoiai 
indiscriminately  everything  which  accorded  not  with  his 
opinion ;  but  a  young  student  scarcely  emancipated  from 
the  authority  of  instructors,  and  whose  intellect  was  soil 
influenced  by  the  doctrines  with  which  it  had  been  originally 
imbued,—*  scholar  strictly  trained  in  the  opinion*  of 
the  time,  living  amidst  men  who  venerated  Galen  sa  the 
oracle  of  anatomy  and  the  divinity  of  medicine, — exercising, 
his  reason  to  estimate  the  soundness  of  the  instractioas 
then  in  use,  and  proceeding,  in  the  way  least  likely  to 
offend  authority  and  wound  prejudice,  to  rectify  errors, 
and  to  establish  on  the  solid  basis  of  observation  the  t.-.s 
elements  of  anatomical  science.    Vesalius  has  been  deno- 
minated the  founder  of  human  anatomy ;  and  though  «t 
have  seen  that  in  this  career  he  was  preceded  with  hosou 
by  Mondino  and  Berenger,  still  the  small  pro  portion  of 
correct  observation  which  their  reverence  for  Galen  a&i 
Arabian  doctrines  allowed  them  to  communicate,  riU 
not  in  a  material  degree  impair  the  original  menu  of 
Vesalius.    The  errors  which  he  rectified  and  the  additions 
which  he  made  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible,  is 
such  a  sketch  as  the  present,  to  communicate  a  just  idea 
of  them. 

Besides  the  first  good  description  of  the  sphenoid  bene, 
he  showed  that  the  sternum  consists  of  three  portions  sad 
the  sacrum  of  five  or  six  ;  and  described  accurately  the 
vestibule  in  the  interior  of  the  temporal  bona  He  not 
only  verified  the  observation  of  Etienne  on  the  valves  of 
the  hepatic  veins,  but  he  described  well  the  vena  tuyyj, 
and  discovered  the  canal  which  paaaes  in  the  foetus  between 
the  umbilical  vein  and  the  wma  cava,  since  named  d*d*t 
veno$ut.  He  described  the  omentum,  and  its  connection* 
with  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  and  the  colon ;  gave  the  first 
correct  views  of  the  structure  of  the  pylorus ;  remarked  the 
small  size  of  the  cecal  appendix  in  man ;  gave  the  erst 
good  account  of  the  mediastinum  and  pleura,  and  the  fullest 
description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  yet  advanced 
He  appears,  however,  not  to  have  understood  welljh? 

by  regarding  the  optic  as  the-  first  pair,  the  third  as  the 
fifth,  and  the  fifth  as  the  seventh. 

The  labours  of  Vesalius  were  not  limited  to  the  immediate 
effect  produced  by  his  own  writings  His  instructions  and 
example  |  reduced  a  multitude  of  anatomical  inquirer*  of 
different  characters  and  varied  celebrity,  by  whom  ti- 
science  was  extended  and  rectified  Of  these  we  cannot 
speak  in  detail ;  but  historical  justice  requires  na  to  notice 
shortly  those  to  whose  exertions  the  science  of 
has  been  most  indebted. 


The  first  that  claims  attention  on  this  account  a  c 
Bartholomeo  Eustachi  of  San  Severino,  near  Salerno,  who  ^ 
though  greatly  loss  fortunate  in  reputation  than  Vesalius,  ■ 
divides  with  him  the  merit  of  creating  the  srieno*  of; 

He  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  -J 
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tube  which  bears  hb  name ;  and  if  we  admit  that  Ingras- 
sias  anticipated  him  in  the  knowledge  of  the  third  bone  of 
the  tympanal  cavity,  the  ttapet,  he  is  still  the  first  who 
described  the  internal  and  anterior  muscles  of  the  malUtu, 
as  also  the  ttapedius,  and  the  complicated  figure  of  the 
cock/ fa.  He  is  the  first  who  studied  accurately  the  anatomy 
of  the  teeth,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  first  and  second 
dentition.  The  work,  however,  which  demonstrates  at 
once  the  great  merit  and  the  unhappy  fate  of  Eustachius 
is  his  Anatomical  Engravings,  which,  though  completed  in 
1552,  nine  years  after  the  impression  of  the  work  of 
Yesalius,  the  author  was  unable  to  publish.  First  com- 
municated to  the  world  in  1714  by  Lancisi,  afterwards  in 
1744  by  Cajetan  Petrioli,  again  in  1744  by  Albinus,  and 
more  recently  at  Bonn  in  1790,  the  engravings  show  that 
Eustachius  had  dissected  with  the  greatest  care  and 
diligence,  and  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  give  just  views 
of  the  shape,  aixe,  and  relative  position  of  the  organs  of 
the  human  body. 

The  first  seven  plates  illustrate  the  history  of  the  kidneys, 
and  so  mo  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  ear. 
The  eighth  represent*  the  heart,  the  ramifications  of  the 
*ma  axygos,  and  the  valve  of  the  vena  ram,  named  from 
the  author.  In  the  seven  subsequent  plates  is  given  a 
e  accession  of  different  views  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen.  The  seventeenth  contains  the  brain  and  spinal 
I  the  eighteenth  more  accurate  views  of  the 


origin,  course,  and  distribution  of  the  nerves  than  had  been 
fnren  before.    Fourteen  plates  are  devoted  to  the  muscles. 

Eustachius  did  not  confine  his  researches  to  the  study  of 
relative  anatomy.  He  investigated  the  intimate  structure 
of  organs  with  assiduity  and  success.  "What  was  too 
minute  for  unassisted  vision  he  inspected  by  means  of 
glasses.  Structure  trhich  could  not  be  understood  in  the 
recent  state,  he  unfolded  by  maceration  in  different  fluids, 
or  rendered  more  distinct  by  injection  and  exsiccation. 
The  fact*  unfolded  in  these  figures  are  so  important  that 
it  is  justly  remarked  by  Lauth,  that  if  the  author  himself 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  publish  them,  anatomy 
would  have  attained  the  perfection  of  the  18th  century 
two  centuries  earlier  at  least.  Their  seclusion  for  that 
period  in  the  papal  library  baa  given 
names  which  would  have  been  known  only  in 
tion  of  the  discoveries  of  Eustacbiua 
.  Eustachius  was  the  contemporary  of  Yesalius.  Columbus 
-}  and  Fallopiu*  were  his  pupila  Columbus,  as  his  immediate 
S  successor  in  Padua,  and  afterwards  as  professor  at  Borne, 
distinguished  himself  by  rectifying  and  improving  the 
anatomy  of  the  bones  ;  by  giving  correct  accounts  of  the 
shape  and  cavities  of  the  heart,  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  aorta  and  their  valves,  and  tracing  the  course  of  the 
blood  from  the  right  to  the  left  aide  of  the  heart ;  by  a 
good  description  of  the  brain  and  its  vessels,  and  by  correct 
understanding  of  the  interna]  ear,  and  the  first  good 
account  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx. 

Fa'Jopius,  who,  after  being  professor  at  Pisa  in  1548,  and 
at  Padua  in  1551,  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  studied  the 
general  anatomy  of  the  bones ;  described  better  than 
heretofore  the  internal  ear,  especially  the  tympanum  and 
ita  osseous  ring,  the  two  fenestra  and  their  communication 
with  the  vestibule  and  cochlea ;  and  gave  the  first  good 
account  of  the  stylomastoid  hole  and  canal,  of  the  ethmoid 
bone  and  cells,  and  of  the  lacrymal  passages.  In  myology 
he  rectified  several  mistakes  of  Vesaliua.  He  also  devoted 
attention  to  the  organs  of  generation  in  both  sexes,  and  dis- 
covered the  utero- peritoneal  canal  which  still  bears  his  name. 

Osteology  nearly  at  the  same  time  found  an  assiduous 
cultivator  in  John  Philip  Ingraasias,  a  learned  Sicilian 
Jg  physician,  who,  in  a  skilful  commentary  on  the  osteology 

He  gave  the  first 


i 


distinct  account  of  the  tree  c 
and  ethmoid  bones,  and  has 
the  third  bone  of  the  tympani 
is  also  claimed  by  Eustachius 

The  anatomical  description 
scrutiny  of  various  inquirers, 
by  the  importance  and  accu 
well  as  the  temperate  tone  of  t 
Caesar  Aranzi,  anatomical  pro 
tho  university  of  Bologna,  and 
to  Pope  Gregory  XIIL  To 
for  the  first  correct  account  of 
of  the  foetus,  and  he  was 
muscles  of  the  eye  do  not,  ai 
from  the  durafmater,  but  from 
He  also,  after  considering  th< 
cavities  of  the  heart,  the  vs 
corroborate*  the  views  of  Cob 
which  the  blood  follows  in  pa 
left  side  of  the  heart  Aranri 
describes  distinctly  the  inferioi 
the  cerebrum,  who  recognises 
are  distinguished,  and  who  gh 
they  are  still  known  (hippocc 
more  minute  and  perspicuous 
the  subsequent  century.  He  « 
plexus,  and  gives  a  particula 
ventricle,  under  the  name  of  c. 
discovery  of  his  own. 

Italy,  though  rich  in  anatom 
greater  names  than  that  of  C< 
Though  he  died  at  the  early  a 
a  reputation  not  inferior  to  tt 
his  contemporaries.  He  is  n 
author  of  an  epistle,  inscribed 
on  the  optic  nerves,  in  which  1 
of  dissecting  the  brain,  and  con 
particulars  relating  to  the  art 
observes  the  threefold  division 
base,  defines  tho  limits  of  the  at 
eminences,  as  marked  by  the  i 
and  justly  remarks  that  the  cei 
communicate  with  each  other, 
and  then  forward,  near  the  angl< 
the  temporal  bone,  and  that  th. 
and  finally  lost  above  the  mi. 
of  the  brain.  He  appears  k 
this  point  they  communicate  t 
luted  surface.  He  recognised 
corpus  callotum,  seems  to  have 
called  afterwards  foramen  Mm 
hippocampus  more  minutely  tha 

Among  the  anatomists  of  th 
of  Fallopius,  Eustachius,  and 
enumerated  Volcher  Coiter  o 
guiahed  himself  by  accurate  n 
the  bones,  and  tho 


anatomy,  and  made  experiment 
tain  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
The  FrvtefuU  and  Necessary 
(1565),  and  The  EnglisJuman's 
Wary  (1586),  English  works 
tolerable  compilations  from  fc 
by  Galenian  and  Arabian  disti 
compendium  than  either  is,  hot 
(1578),  entitled  The  Historie  of 

Wflt^AcWlJ^^^eT  Ww  i ft  t'S  f^lf  efc? fit  ( 

The  celebrity  of  the  anato 
worthily  maintained  by  Hieron 
who,  in  imitation  of  his 
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work  of  Malpigbi  on  the  structure  of  tie  lungs,  several 
sketches  in  the-  writing*  of  Mayow,  and  other  treatise*  of 
less  moment  Systematic  treatises  of  anatomy  began  to 
assume  a  more  instructive  form,  and  to  breathe  a  more 
philosophical  spirit  The  great  work  of  Adrian  Spigelius, 
which  appeared  in  1627,  two  years  after  the  death  of  the 
author,  contains  indeed  no  proof  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
valuable  generalisation  of  Harvey ;  but  in  the  institutions 
of  Caspar  Bartholin,  as  republished  and  improved  by  his 
son  Thomas  in  1651,  the  anatomical  descriptions  and 
explanations  are  given  with  reference  to  the  new  doctrine. 
A  still  more  unequivocal  proof  of  the  progress  of  correct 
anatomical  knowledge  was  given  in  the  lectures  delivered 
by  Peter  Dionia,  at  the  Jardin  Royal  of  Paris,  in  1673  and 
the  seven  following  years,  in  which  that  intelligent  surgeon 
gave  most  accurate  demonstrations  of  all  the  parts  com- 
posing the  human  frame,  and  especially  of  the  heart,  its 
surioUs,  ventricle*,  and  valves,  and  the  large  vessels 
connected  with  it  and  the  lungs.  These  demonstrations, 
first  pubhahed  in  1690,  were  so  much  esteemed  that  they 
paaaed  through  seven  editions  in  the  space  of  thirty  years, 
and  were  translated  into  English 

The  progress  of  anatomical  discovery  continued  in  the 
a  time  to  advance.    In  the  course  of  the  16th  century 
in  studying  minutely  the  structure  of  the  vena 
had  recognised  in  the  horse  a  white  vessel  full  of 
fluid,  connected  with  the  internal  jugular  vein,  on 
the  left  aide  of  the  vertebral  column,  corresponding  accu- 
rately with  the  vessel  since  named  thoracic  duct.  FaUopiua 
also  described  vessels  belonging  to  the  liver  distinct  from 
arteries  and  veins ;  and  similar  vessels  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  by  Nicolaus  Massa.    The  nature  and  properties  of 
these  vessels  were,  however,  entirely  unknown.    On  th< 
23d  July  1622  Gasper  Asellius,  professor  of  anatomy  ai 
Pa  via,  while  engaged  in  demonstrating  the  recurrent  nerves 
in  a  living  dog,  first  observed  numerous  white  delicate 
filaments  crossing  the  mesentery  in  all  directions;  nd 
though  he  took  them  at  first  for  nerves,  the  opaque  white 
fluid  which  they  shed  quickly  convinced  him  that  th^y  were 
a  new  order  of  vessels.    The  repetition  of  the  experiment 
the  following  day  showed  that  these  vessels  were  best  seen 
in  animals  recently  fed ;  and  as  he  traced  them  from  the 
villous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  observed  the  valves 
vith  which  they  were  liberally  supplied,  he  inferred  that 
they  were  genuine  chyliferous  vessels.    By  confounding 
them  with  the  lymphatics,  he  made  them  proceed  to  the 
pancreas  and  liver, — a  mistake  which  appears  to  have  been 
first  rectified  by  Francis  De  Is  Boe,    The  discovery  of 
Asellius  was  announced  in  1627 ;  and  the  following  year, 
by  means  of  the  zealous  efforts  of  Nicolas  Peiresc,  a  liberal 
senator  of  Aix,  the  vessels  were  seen  in  the  person  of  a 
felon  who  had  eaten  copiously  before  execution,  and  whose 
body  was  inspected  an  hour  and  a  half  after.    In  1629 
they  were  publicly  demonstrated  at  Copenhagen  by  Simon 
Panlt,  and  the  same  year  the  thoracic  duct  was  observed 
by  Mentel  for  the  first  time  since  it  was  described  by 
Eustachian.     Five  years  after  (1634),  John  Wealing, 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Venice,  gave  the  first 
delineation  of  the  lac  teals  from  the  human  subject,  and 
evinced  more  accurate  knowledge  than  his  predecessors  of 
the  thoracic  duct  and  the  lymphatics.    Highmore  in  1637 
demonstrated  unequivocally  the  difference  between  the 
lacteals  and  the  mesenteric  veins  ;  and  though  some  per- 
plexity was  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  the  pancreatic 
duct  by  Winning,  this  mistake  was  corrected  by  Thomas 
Bartholin;  and  the  discovery  by  Pecquet  in  1647  of  the 
common  trunk  of  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  and  of 
the  course  which  the  chyle  follows  to  reach  the  blood, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  series  of  isolated  facts 


uses  of  the  most  imports 
were  at  length  developed. 

To  complete  the  his  tor 
science  one  step  yet  rema 
the  lacteals  and  lymphati 
termination  of  the  latter  or 
this  discovery  is  divided 
anatomist,  and  Ola  us  Ru< 
former,  according  to  the  tea 
was  aware  of  the  distinct  • 
1650,  and  demonstrated  1 
nevertheless  doubtful  whetl 
the  latter  period  ;  and  it  is 
the  lymphatics  of  the  large 
glands,  on  the  27th  Janua 
course  of  1630,  made  vario 
iog  them,  and,  like  others, 
liver.  The  following  ye 
presence  of  Queen  Christ 
thoracic  duct  and  the  latte 
course  and  distribution  wer 
by  Thomas  Bartholin,  Wha 
the  last  two  of  whom  recog 
while  Antony  Nuck  of  1 
errors  of  his  predecessors, 
valuable  observations,  rend< 
more  precise  than  formerly. 

After  this  period  anatc 
minutely  the  organs  and  ts: 
guishod  himself  by  a  minut 
clearer  account  of  the  stoi 
yet  been  given.  Thomas  Wl 
of  the  glands  with  partic 
prone  to  indulge  in  fancifu 
some  interesting  views  of  t 
who  appears  to  have  been  a 
addicted  to  hypothesis,  ma 
communication  of  the  arte 
circulation,  and  the  course 
circumstance  which  chiefly 
anatomy  at  the  beginning  < 
the  appearance  of  Thomas 
eminent  not  only  by  gooc 
nerves,  but  by  many  judicio 
of  the  langs,  the  intestin 
glands.  His  anatomy  of  th 
and  elaborate,  and  abounds 
that  the  reader  is  struck  b; 
the  vague  and  meagre  notic 
ample  and  correct  descripti 
work,  however,  is  not  the  r 
unaided  exertions;  and  tl 
additional  lustre  from  the  c 
to  Wren  and  MUlington,  ; 
researches  of  his  fellow -ana 

Willis  was  the  first  who 
the  order  in  which  they  ar 
anatomista.  His  observati 
eighth  pair  with  the  slende: 
beginning  of  the  spinal 
remarked  the  parallel  line 
minutely  described  by  Vic 
recognised  the  communicati 
the  brain  and  that  between 
fornix.  He  described  the  ec 
the  four  orbicular 


miliary  eminences,  behinc 
cerebellum  he  remarks  the  : 
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substituted  for  that  of  the  human  body;  and  the 
description*  of  the  organ*  of  the  latter  were  too  often 
derived  from  the  former.  The  obloquy  and  contempt  in 
which  this  abuse  involved  the  Study  of  animal  anatomy 
caused  it  to  be  neglected,  or  pursued  with  indifference, 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  daring  which  anatomiete 
confined  their  description*,  at  least  very  much,  to  the  parts 
of  the  human  body.  At  this  period,  however,  the  prejudice 
against  Comparative  Anatomy  began  to  subside ;  and 
animal  dissection,  though  not  substituted  for  that  of  the 
human  body,  was  employed,  as  it  ought  always  to  have 
been,  to  illustrate  obscurities,  to  determine  doubts,  end  to 
explain  difficulties,  and,  in  short,  to  enlarge  and  rectify 
the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  animal  bodies  generally. 

For  this  revolution  in  its  favour,  Comparative  Anatomy 
was  in  a  great  measure  •jdebted  to  the  learned  societies 
which  were  established  about  this  time  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  Among  these,  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  embodied  by  charter  by  Charles  IL  in  1663,  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  founded  in  1660 
by  Colbert,  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  first  rank. 
Though  later  in  establishment,  the  latter  institution  wax 
distinguished  by  making  the  first  great  efforts  in  favour  of 
Comparative  Anatomy;  and  Perrault,  Pecquet,  Duverney, 
and  Mery,  by  the  dissections  of  rare  animals  obtained  from 
the  royal  menagerie,  speedily  supplied  valuable  materials 
for  the  anatomical  naturalist  In  England,  Nehemiah 
Grew,  Edward  Tyson,  and  Samuel  Collins  cultivated  the 
same  department  with  diligence  and  success.  Grew  has 
left  an  interesting  account  of  the  anatomical  peculiarities 
of  the  intestinal  canal  in  various  animals ;  Tyson  in  the 
of  a  porpoise,  an  opossum,  and  an  ourang  outang, 
some  valuable  illustrations  of  the  comparative 
differences  between  the  structure  of  the  human  body  and 
that  of  the  lower  animals ;  Collins  has  the  merit  of  con- 
ceiving, and  executing  on  an  enlarged  plan,  a  comprehensive 
system,  embodying  all  the  information  then  extant  With 
the  aid  of  Tyson  and  his  own  researches,  which  were  both 
extensive  and  accurate,  he  composed  a  system  of  anato- 
mical knowledge  in  which  be  not  only  gives  ample  and 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  various  morbid  changes  to  which  the  organs  are 
liable,  but  illustrates  the  whole  by  accurate  and  interesting 
sketches  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  lower  animals.  The 
of  this  work  is  so  excellent  that  it  can  only  be 


Though  regarded  as  a  compilation,  and  though  indeed 
much  of  the  human  anatomy  is  derived  from  Vesalius,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  the  works  published  on  the  Continent 
at  that  time,  that  it  embodies  meet  of  the  valuable  facte 
derived  from  Malpighi,  WiJis,  and  Vieussene.  The  Com- 
parative Anatomy  is  almost  all  original,  the  result  of 
personal  research  and  dissection;  and  the  pathological 
observations,  though  occasionally  tinged  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  show  the  author  to  have  been  endowed  with 
the  powers  of  observation  and  judicious  reflection  in  no 
ordinary  degree 

About  this  time  also  we  recognise  the  first  attempts  to 
study  the  minute  constitution  of  the  tissues,  by  the 
combination  of  the  microscope  and  the  effects  of  chemical 
agents.  Bone  furnished  the  first  instance  in  which  this 
method  was  put  in  use  ;  and  though  Gagliardi,  who 
undertook  the  inquiry,  had  fallen  into  some  mistakes  which 
it  required  the  observation  of  Malpighi  to  rectify,  this  did 
aot  deter  Cloptou  Havers  and  Nesbitt,  in  Englsnd,  and 
Courtml,  Da  Hamel,  and  Delaaone,  and  afterwards  Heria- 
■ant,  in  France,  from  resuming  the  same  train  of  investi- 
gation. The  mistakes  into  which  these  anatomists  fell 
belong  to  the  imperfect  method  of  inquiry.  The  facts 
which  they  ascertained  have  been  verified  by  recent  experi- 


ment,  and  constitute  no  una 
of  tho  structure  of  bona 

Ten  years  after  the  public 
Henry  Ridley,  another  En{ 
himself  by  a  monograph  on  th 
from  errors,  contains,  never! 
Uona  Ridley  is  the  first  w! 
rostiform  processes,  or  the  p 
Hs  recognised  the  figure  o 
human  subject ;  he  remarked 
he  discovered  the  sinus  whid 

Raymond  Vieussens,  by  th< 
on  neurography  in  1 684,  thn 
tion  and  structure  of  the  bra 
nerves  ;  and  pave  a  descrip' 
distribution  of  the  latter  mon 
the  formation  and  connectic 
especially  he  gave  views  wbic ; 
by  subsequent  anatomists, 
vessels,  published  in  1 705,  cor 
His  observations  on  the  stem 
in  1706,  and  enlarged  in  1715 
of  the  intimate  structure  of  ai 
most  fully  developed  by  the  1 

To  the  came  period  beloi 
Godfrey  Bidloo  and  William 
however,  stained  a  reputation  i 
as  his  own  the  engravings  of 
distinguished  himself  by  a  m: 
glands,  already  known  to  C 
description  of  the  intestinal  g 
and  Peyer  ;  and  by  demons ti 
the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  li 

The  anatomical  genius  of 
since  the  death  of  Malpighi, 
revive  in  Lsnciai,  Valsalva, 
Santorini  and  Morgagni  Vol 
himself  by  his  description  c 
which,  in  possessing  still  greai 
than  that  of  Duverney,  is  val 
of  rendering  anatomy  altogetl 
Santorini,  who  was  professor 
friend  of  Valsalva  and  Morgag 
tions,  which  relate  to  the  mi 
and  several  of  the  nerves,  the 
the  nose  and  its  cavities,  th<. 
chest  and  belly,  and  the  organ 
sexes,  furnish  beautiful  model 
perspicuity,  precision,  and  no- 
had  then  appeared.  These 

ception,  may  be  safely  com 
writings  which  have  appeared 
are  particularly  interesting, 
known  as  s  pathological  ana 
healthy  structure.  His  Adverta 
1706  and  1719,  and  his  E\ 
contain  a  series  of  observation 
previous  anatomists,  and  to  c 
the  healthy' structure  of  many 
Many  parts  he  describes  ane 
previously  observed    All  his 
knew  what  true  anatomical  di 
this  respect,  indeed,  the  three 
may  be  said  to  have  anticipated 
a  century  ;  for,  while  other 
giving  loose  and  inaccurate  < 
with  much  fanciful  suppositio 
Morgagni  laboured  to  determi 
tomical  characters  of  the  parts 
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puMkhcd  at  Leyden  In  17C3,  this  author,  after  aome 
prellmruarv  observation*  on  membrane*  in  general  and 
their  structure,  and  an  exposition  of  that  of  the  akin,  traces 
its  transition  into  the  mucous  membrane*  and  their  several 
divisions.  He  then  explains  the  distribution  of  the  cellular, 
membrane,  the  aponeurotic  expansions,  and  the  perios- 
teum and  perichondrium,  by  either  of  which,  he  shows, 
every  bone  of  the  skeleton  is  invested  and  connected,  lie 
finally  gives  a  very  distinct  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
mbranes  of  cavities,  those  named  servus  and 
and  the  manner  of  their  distribution  over  the 
gan*.  This  essay,  which  is  a  happy  example 
of  generalisation,  is  remarkable  for  the  interesting  general 
views  of  the  structure  of  the  animal  body  which  it  exhibits  ; 
and  to  Bonn  belongs  the  merit  of  sketching  the  first 
outlines  of  that  system  which  it  was  rertsrved  for  the 
j  genius  of  Bichat  to  complete  and  embellish.  Lastly, 
;  Bordeu,  in  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  mucous  tissue,  or 
i  cellular  organ,  aa  be  terms  it,  brought  forward  some 
interesting  views  of  the  constitution,  nature,  and  extent  of 
the  cellular  membrane. 

Though  anatomy  was  hitherto  cultivated  with  much 
success  as  illustrating  the  natural  history  and  morbid  state* 
of  the  human  body,  yet  it  i  ^ 


I 


t 


and  thi)  surgical  means  by  which 
they  may  be  euecescfully  treated.  The  idea  of  applying 
anatomical  knowledge  directly  to  this  purpose  appears  to 
have  originated  with  Bernarqjn  Oenga,  a  Roman  surgeon, 
who  published  in  1672,  at  Rome,  a  work  entitled  Svryical 
Anatomy,  or  the  Anatomieat  History  of  the  Bones  and 
ifuedes  of  the  Human  Body,  with  the  Daeription  of  the, 
htood-vettelt.  This  work,  which  reached  a  aecoud  edition 
in  1687,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author,  who  appears  to 
have  studied  intimately  the  mutual  relations  of  different 
part*.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  example  oT  Oenga  led 
Falfyn,  a  surgeon  at  Ghent,  to  undertake  a  similar  task 
about  thirty  years  after.  For  this,  however,  he  was  by  no 
means  well  qualified;  and  the  work  of  Falfyn,  though 
bearing  the  name  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  is  a  miserable 
compilation,  meagre  in  details,  inaccurate  in  description, 
and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  honour  of  being  republished, 
as  it  afterwards  was  by  Antony  Petit 

While  these  two  authors,  however,  were  usefully  employed 
In  showing  what  was  wanted  for  the  surgeon,  others  were 
occupied  in  the  collection  of  new  and  more  accurate  facta. 
Albinos,  indeed,  ever  assiduous,  had,  in  his  account  of  the 
operations  of  Rail,  given  some  good  sketches  of  the  relative 
anatomy  of  the  bladder  and  urethra ;  and  Chcselden  had 
already,  in  his  mode  of  cutting  into  the  urinary  bladder, 
shown  the  necessity  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  contiguous  parts.  The  first  decided  application,  however, 
of  this  species  of  anatomical  research'  it  was  reserved  for  a 
Dutch  anatomist  of  the  18th  century  to  make  Peter 
Camper,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Amsterdam,  published  in 
1.-60  and  1762  his  anatomico-pathological  demonstrations 
of  the  parts  of  the  human  arm  and  pelvis,  of  the  diseases 
incident  to  them,  and  the  mode  of  relieving  them  by 
operation,  and  explained  with  great  clearness  the  situation 
of  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  important  muscles.  His 
remarks  on  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy,  which 
contain  all  that  was  then  known  on  the  subject,  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  valuable  to  the  surgeon.  It  appears, 
further,  that  he  was  the  first  who  examined  anatomically 
the  mechanism  of  rapture*,  his  delineations  of  which  were 
published  in  1801  by  Sdmmering.  Camper  also  wrote  some 
important  memoir*  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  he  was 
the  author  of  a  well-known  work  on  the  Relation*  of 
to  the  Fine  Arte. 

of  anatomists  was  now 'directed  to  the 

of  the 


of  the  human  frame— the  ly 
Although,  since  the  fiat 
AselhuB,  Rudbeck,  and  P< 
especially  by  Ruyach,  Nuc 
points,  notwithstanding,  reli 
button  in  particular  organs, 


William  Hunter  investigate  I 
posed  the  doctrine  that  tV 
Hunter,  who  undertook  t  i 
hypothesis  by  experiment,  d 
in  the  neck  in  birds.    As  the 
of  this  order  of  vessels,  not  1 
but  in  reptiles  and  fishes,  tl 
among  the  pupils  of  Hunt 
length  communicated,  in  I  : 
Society  of  London,  an  accoun  > 
in  birds,  fishes,  and  reptih 
demonstrated  them.    The  st  j 
investigated  by  the  second  \  i 
merit  of  discovering  these  v«  i 
now  mentioned.    But  what*  : 
may  have  instituted,  Hen 
observations  to  the  Royal  i  i 
possess  the  strongest  as  w  i 
discovery.    The  same  auth 
complete  account  of  the  ai 
lymphatic  system  in  man  am 
supplied  an  important  gap  i 
is  the  first  who  distinguisl 
order* — the  superficial  and  tl  i 
ties  and  in  the  internal  oi 
st ructure  of  the  intestinal  V.  , 
observations  of  Lieberkuhn ;  i 
observations  on  the  corpusc 
He  finally  applied  his  anab 
many  of  the  physiological  an 
the  animal  body.    Ten  year* 
pupil  of  Hunter,  gave  a  seco; 
the  lymphatica,  which,  thouj 
novelty,  contains  many  inter  i 
also  examined  the  structure  c 
Lastly,  Omsk  shank,  in  ' 
history  of  the  anatomy  of  th< 
he  maintains  the  accuracy  of  : 


the  lymphatic*  are  the  onl; 
minute  account  than  heretofi  i 
coats  and  valve* ;  and  expl : 
lymphatic  gland*.    H*  also  in 
them  microscopically,  verifyii 
of  LieberkQhn.    The  origin  ol 
rather  by  inference  than  dire< 
three  work*,-  though  in  other 
a  considerable  objection  that 
are  mucn  mixed  witn  nypotna  \ 
ings  on  properties,  and  that 
always  distinguished  from  mtr 
same  time  Haase  published  an  i 
the  skin  and  intestines  and  the 
To  complete  this  sketch  of  I 
of  the  lymphatic  system,  it  mi 
who  had  been  engaged  from  t: 
same  train  of  investigation, 
pupils  several  curious  facts  rel 
lymphatic  system.    When  at 
several  preparations,  at  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  and 
Science*  at  Paris  announced*  t 
for  their  prize  essay  appointed 
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tua  researches— the  first  part  of  hia  commentary,  with  four 
engravings.  Anxiety,  however,  to  complete  bib  prepare 
tiona  detained  him  at  Florence  till  fhe  clow  of  17e3  ;  and 
from  these  causes  his  work  did  not  appear  till  1787. 
These  delay*,  however,  unfavourable  as  they  were  to  hil 
claima  of  priority  to  Sheldon  and  Crnikidiank,  were  on 
tho  whole  advanu^eooa  to.  tha  perfection  of  hia  work, 
which  it  not  only  the  moat  mairnificent,  hat  ahio  the  most 
complete  that  ever  wai  published  on  the  lymphatics.  In 
his  account  of  the  veasela  and  their  valves  he  confirms 
tome  of  llewsons  observations,  and  rectifies  others.  Their 
ongin  he  proves  by  inference  much  in  the  aome  manner 
as  Cruikahank;  hut  ha  anticipatea  thia  author  in  the 
account  of  the  glands,  and  he  gives  the  most  minute 
description  of  the  superficial  and  deep  lymphatics,  both  in 
the  members  and  in  the  internal  organs. 

General  account*  of  the  nerves  had  been  given  with 
various  degrees  of  accuracy  by  Willie,  Vieuasens,  Winalow, 
and  the  first  Monro;  and  tha  subject  had  been  uuch 
rectified  and  improved  uy  the  indefatigable  Haller.  The 
tint  example  of  minute  descriptive  neurography 


given  in  1748  by  John  Frederick  Meckel,  whose  account 
of  the  fifth  pair,  and  of  the  nerves  of  the  face,  will  long 
remain  a  lasting  proof  of  accuracy  and  research.  Tha 
same  subject  was  investigated  in  1765  by  Eirsch,  and  in 
1777  by  Wriaberg,  In  1766  Mettger  examined  tha 
origin,  distribution,  and  termination  of  the  firat  pair, 
— a  point  which  waa  afterwards  very  minutely  treated 
by  Scarpa  in  his  anatomical  disquisitions,  published 
in  1780  ;  and  tha  internal  nerves  of  the  nostrils  were 
examined  in  1791  by  Uaase,  The  optio  nerve,  which  had 
been  studied  originally  by  Varoli,  and  afterward*  by  Mery, 
Duverner,  HenkeL,  Moeller,  Hein,  and  Kaldachmid,  was 
examined  with  extreme  accuracy,  with  the  other  nerves 
of  the  organ  of  vision,  by  Zinn,  in  his  elaborate  treatise. 
The  phrenic  nerves  and  the  oesophageal  branches  of  the 
eighth 


were  studied  by  Haa.se ;  the  phrenic,  the 
and  the  pharyngeal  nerves,  by  Wnsberg ; 
those  of  the  heart  most  minutely  by  Andersch ;  and  the 
origins,  formation,  and  distribution  of  the  intercostal 
■  nerve,  by  Iwanoff,  Ludwig,  and  OirardL    The  laboura  of 
»  these  anaUimiata,  however,  were  eclipsed  by  the  aplendid 
~  works  of  Walter  on  the  nerves  of  the  chest  and  belly ; 
J  and  those  of  Scarpa  on  the  distribution  of  the  8th  pair, 
and  splanchnic  nerves  in  general     In  minuteness  of 
description  and  in  beauty  of  engraving  these  works  have 
not  yet  been  equalled,  and  will  never  perhaps  be  surpassed. 
About  the  same  time,  Scarpa,  so  distinguished  in  every 
branch  of  anatomical  research,  investigated  the  minute 
.  structure  of  the  ganglions  and  plexuses.    The  anatomy  of 
§  the  brain  itself  waa  also  studied  with  great  attention  by 
'r-<  toe  second  Monro,  Malacarne,  and  Vicq  d'Axyr. 

Lastly,  the  anatomy  of  the  gravid  uterus,  which  had 
been  originally  studied  by  Albinus,  Rooderer,  and  Ssnellie, 
waa  again  illustrated  moat  completely  by  William  Hunter, 
jj  whoae  engravings  will  remain  a  lasting  memorial  of 
£  scientific  seal  and  artistic  talent 

Tha  perfection  which  anatomical  science  attained  in 
the  last  ton  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  during  the  pre 
sent  century  ia  evinced  not  only  in  the  improved  character 
of  the  systems  published  by  anatomists,  but  in  the  enor- 
mous advance  which  has  taken  place  in  the  knowledtro 
of  the  minute  structure  of  the  animal  tissues,  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  of  the  modifica- 
tions in  form  and  structure  exhibited  by  various  groups 
of  antmala 

Tho  first  who  gave  s  good  modern  system  was  Sabatier  ; 
but  bis  work  waa  speedily  eclipsed  by  tho  superior  morits 
of  the  treatises  of  8#mmering,  Bichat,  aud  Portal  The 
excellent  work  by  Samuel  Thomas  Summering,  originally 


published  in  the  German  language,  between  the  vwj-- 
1791  and  1796;  then  in  the  Lattu  language,  between  the 
years  1794  and  1800 ;  and  in  a  second  edition  ia  tat 
German  language  in  1800  and  1801,  maintaining  the  kith 
character  which  it  first  possessed  for  clear  wring? meat, 
accurate  description,  and  general  precision,  wis,  hetwaes 
the  years  1311  and  1844,  republished  in  eight  volumes  at 
Leipaic  by  Bischoff,  Henle,  Buschke,  Thaila,  Valentin, 
YogeL,  and  Wagner,  with  suitable  additions,  and  a  large 
amount  of  new  and  accurate  information.  In  this  ediouo 
Rudolph  Wagner  gives,  in  tho  first  division  of  the  first 
volume,  the  life,  correspondence,  and  literary  writings  of 
Sdnimering;  and  in  the  second  volume  the  anatomy  of 
the  bones  and  ligaments.  The  third  volume  contains  tii 
anatomy  of  tho  muscles  and  the  vascular  ey.-'.crrj  It 
Theile.  Valentin  devotes  one  volume,  the  fourth,  to  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and  its  parts,  at 
disclosed  by  careful  examination  by  the  microscope ;  sad 
it  most  bo  allowed  that  the  author  has  been  at  grea:  paint 
to  present  just  views  of  the  true  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
the  spinal  cord,  tho  nervous  branches,  and  the  ganglia, 
In  the  fifth  volume,  Huachke  of  Jena  gives  the  anatomical 
history  of  the  viscera  and  the  organs  of  the  senses,  a 
department  which  had  been  left  in  some  decree  incotn]  bit 
in  the  original,  but  for  one  division  of  which  the  suther 
had  left  useful  ma  tori 'da  in  hia  large  figures  already 
mentioned.  In  the  aixtb  volume,  an  entire  and  compku 
system  of  general  anatomy,  deduced  from  personal  obser- 
vation and  that  of  other  careful  observers,  the  materiab 
being  in  general  new,  and  in  all  instance*  confirmed  aad 
rectified,  ia  given  by  Prof.  Henle.  The  seventh  volume  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  process  of  development  in  i 
and  man,  by  Th.  L.  W.  Biach  " 
treats  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  by 
Julius  Vogel,  but  contains  only  the  firat  division,  relating 
to  tho  generalities  of  the  subject  This,  which  ia  probably 
tho  most  accurate  as  it  is  the  moat  elaborate  system  of 
anatomical  knowledge  up  to  the  date  of  its  publication  in 
1311,  was  translated  into  the  French  language  by  Jo  units, 
and  publiahed  in  1846  under  the  name  of  Bneyciopi&t 
A  natomique.  The  eighth  volume  waa  translated  into  EftgM 
in  the  year  1847. 

The  AnatomU  OMraU  of  Bichat  ia  a  monument  of  bit 
philosophical  genius  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  strueta-g 
and  functions  of  the  human  body  are  objects  of  interest. 
Hia  AtzjtoMU  Dueriptiv*  ia  distinguished  by  clear  and 
natural  arrangement,  precis  and  accurate  description,  and 
the  general  ingenuity  with  which  the  subject  u  treated 
Tho  physiological  observations  are  in  general  correct,  nftrs 
novel  and  always  highly  interesting  It  ia  unfortunate, 
however,  that  the  ingenious  author  waa  cut  off  prematurely 
during  the  preparation  of  tha  third  vclnme.  The  later 
volumes  are,  however,  pervaded  with  the  general  spirit  by 
which  the  others  are  impressed,  and  are  highly  creditable 
to  the  learning,  the  judgment,  and  the  diligence  of  MM. 
Roux  and  Buiason.  Tho  system  of  Portal  ia  a  valuable 
and  correct  digest  of  anatomical  and  pathological  know- 
ledge, which,  in  exact  literary  information,  ia  worthy  d 
the  author  of  the  li>*toirtd$  CAnatimie  ft  dt  la  CAtraryw, 
and,  in  accuracy  of  descriptive  details,  shows  that  M. 
Portal  true  la  not  to  the  laboura  of  his  predecessors  only. 
Boyer  publiahed  in  1803  a  complete  treaties  on  Descriptm 
Anatomy.  Cloquet  formed,  on  the  model  of  the  AnaUmn 
Detcriptivt  of  Bichat,  a  system  in  which  be  stalls  huaaeK 
of  the  literature  and  precision  of  Sommenng  and  tie 
details  of  Portal  An  English  translation  of  thia  work 
was  prepared  by  Dr  Knox.  Cruveilhier  publiahed  ia 
i  8  34-36  a  good  general  treaties  on  Descriptive  Anatomy, 
which  waa  translated  into  English,  and  pnbliahed  w  i 
part  of  Tit  Library  o/  Mtdicim*.    CruveOhiera  trams* 
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baa  passed  through  several  editions,  About  the 
time  Blandin  published  aa  elementary  work  on  Descriptive 
Anatomy,  and  a  useful  treatise  on  Topographical  Anatomy. 
But  the  moat  elaborate  system  of  human  anatomy  which 
has  proceeded  from  the  French  school  ia  the  groat  treatise 
of  Bonrgery,  illustrated  by  numerous  large  and  beautifully- 
coloured  plates  of  the  parte  and  organs.  It  consists  of 
two  divisions,  on*  on  Medical  and  Physiological  Anatomy ; 
the  other  on  Surgical  Anatomy. 

J.  F.  Meckel  published  between  1815  and  1820  a 
BjmasJ  of  Descriptive  Anatomy  which  combines  the 
philosophical  generalisations  of  Bichat  with  the  precise 
description  and  pathological  knowledge  of  Portal  During 
the  succeeding  thirty  years  excellent  systematic  treatises 
in  the  German  language  were  prepared  by  Rosenmuller, 
C.  F.  P.  Krause,  Frederick  Hildebrand  (the  4  th  edition  of 
which  was  edited  in  1 830  by  the  eminent  anatomist  E  II. 
Weber),  and  Fred.  Arnold.  In  1 846  Joseph  Hyrtl  published 
a  system  of  Human  Anatomy,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
manual  of  Topographical  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  both  of 
,  but  more  especially  the  latter,  have  gone  through 
editions.  Luschka,  the  professor  of  anatomy  in 
Tubingen,  has  prepared  a  valuable  treatise  on  Regional 
r,  in  which  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the 
of  the  parts  which  are  of  interest  to  the  physician 
The  tcrt-book  by  Hermann  Meyer  of  Zurich 
is  also  worthy  of  mention  as  a  work  in  which  the  mechanical 
construction  and  uses  of  parts  are  described  with  great 
care.  Hcnle's  treatise  on  Human  Anatomy,  the  publication 
of  which  was  commenced  in  1855,  though  the  last  volume 
was  not  completed  until  1873,  is,  however,  the  most 
complete  work  on  the  subject  which  has  as  yet  issued  from 
the  German  proas  during  the  latter  half  of  the  present 
century.  It  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  elaborate 
description  of  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  the 
ample  references  to  the  labours  of  other  observers,  but  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  wood  engravings. 

In  Great  Britain  systematic  treatises  on  Human  Anatomy 
were  published  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century 
by  Andrew  Fyfe,  John  Bell,  the  third  Monro,  and  John 
Gordon,  all  of  whom  were  teachers  in  the  Edinburgh  school. 
In  London,  Jones  Quain  prepared  an  excellent  text-book, 
which,  under  a  succession  of  editors,  who  have  kept  each 
new  edition  on  a  level  with  the  advancing  tide  of  anatomical 
knowledge,  has  been  much  esteemed  not  only  for  the 
cl earn oas  of  its  descriptions,  but  for  the  soundness  of  its 
information  on  the  various  branches  of  human  Systematic 
Anatomy.  The  7th  edition,  under  the  editorial  superin- 
tendence of  Professors  Sharpey,  Allen  Thomson,  and 
Cleland,  appeared  between  1864  and  1867.  The  passing 
of  the  Anatomy  Act  in  1832,  by  affording  facilities  for 
the  pursuit  of  practical  anatomy,  gave  a  great  stimulus  to 
its  study  in  this  country,  and  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  many  text-books  have  been 
published.  The  most  important  are  Harrison's  Dublin 
DUeector,  and  the  well-known  Demonstration!  of  Anatomy  by 
Prof."  Ellis  The  increased  importance  attached  by  surgeons  to 
a  precise  acquaintance  with  the  knowledge  of  those  regions 
in  which  operations  have  most  frequently  to  be  performed, 
has  led  to  the  production  of  valuable  special  works  on 
their  anatomy.  The  treatise  of  Allen  Burns  on  the  head 
and  neck,  those  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Sir  W.  Lawrence 
on  hernia,  Morton's  Anatomy  of  the  Surgical  Regions,  the 
excellent  plates  on  Surgical  Anatomy  by  Joseph  Macliso,  and 
the  beautiful  drawings  by  Ford  from  the  dissections  of  Prof. 
Ellis,  with  descriptive  letterpress,  are  highly  creditable  to 
British  anatomists  ;  whilst  the  treatise  on  hernia  by  Scarpa, 


Cloquet's  and  Hesselbach's  works  on  the  same  subject, 
credit  on  the  Italian,  French,  and  German  schools 


departments  of  human  d  script 
fort,  and  barclay  published  woi 
and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  c 
tomy  of  Expression,  described 
and  action  of  the  muscles  of 
variations  in  the  usually  des 
muscular  system  in  man  have 

by  M'Whianie,  Hallett,  W.  Grv 
and  M'Alister.  F.  O.  Ward  ; 
Osteology  which  is  characteri 
of  its  description  ;  G 
physical,  phyaiologi 
of  the  skeleton  are  dwelt  upon 
fusely-illustrated  work  on  the 
surfaces  for  muscular  attachmt 
Sir  Charles  Bell's  engravings  < 
more  elaborate  plates,  and  Uar 
of  these  vessels,  ail  deserve  not 
work  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  A  r 
is  that  by  Richard  Quain,  wh 
large  plates,  with  543  pages 
It  will  long  continue  a  standai 
Numerous  treatises  on  the 
system  hsve  been  published. 
Wenxel,  Reil,  Tiedemann,  Oa 
and  Reichert  have  prepared 
anatomy  of  the  great  nerve  cei 
in  various  animals ;  and  by 
Ecker,  the  development  of  th< 
studied.  In  Italy  the  memoirs 
of  the  brain,  and  of  Bellingeri 
nerves,  are  of  importance.  F 
writings  of  Serrea,  of  Foville,  o 
thrown  much  new  light  on  the 
Great  Britain,  Sir  Charles  Bel 
nervous  system,  developed  and 
separate  nature  of  the  nerve* 
In  1836,  and  again  in  1847, 
instructive  treatise  on  the  anati 
1830  and  1834  Joseph  Swan 
of  engravings  in  illustration 
nerves,  and  Robert  Lee  has 
arrangement  and  distribution 
and  uterus.  In  the  Cyclopaedia 
under  the  editorial  superintt 
Todd,  original  memoirs,  not  onl 
anatomy,  by  eminent  writers, 
done  much -to  diffuse  a  know  k 
The  improvement  which  hat 
struction  of  the  compound  n 
years  subsequent  to  1822,  ha 
degree  to  enable  anatomists  U 
mation  on  the  intimate  struct 
timim  of  the  animal  body.  F 
the  nineteenth  century,  option 

microscope  at  once  an  inatrui 
more  free  from  sources  of  error 
had  hitherto  been  possible  to  ob 
ever,  still  adhered  to  the  compov 
ment  was  not  achromatic ;  and  a  • 
cal  aberration  uncorrected  rend 
Between  1812  and  1815  I 
had  attempted  to  construct  at 
one  single  lens,  but  found  tl 
M.  Selhgnra  of  Paris,  in  1823, 
that  this  could  be  done  by  ma! 
of  four  achromatic  compound 
■  of  two  single  f 
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into  practice  and  improved  by  the  two  MM.  Chevalier  of 
Paris.  About  the  tame  time  Dr  Goring  in  London,  with 
the  aid  of  Mr  Tulley  and  Mr  Pritchard,  constructed  com- 
pound microecopea  upon  a  similar  principle. 

By  the  labours  of  these  practical  opticians,  and  the 
suggestions  of  various  scientific  persons,  as  Sir  John 
Herschel,  Sir  Richard  Airy,  Mr  Barlow,  one  great  defect 
of  the  compound  microscope  was  obviated.  The  effects  of 
spherical  aberration  wore  b  the  next  place  overcome  in  a 
very  simple  manner  by  the  experiments  of  Mr  Joseph 
Jackson  Lister,  who  had  early  observed  that  the  combined 
achromatic  object-glasses  devised  by  Selligues  were  fixed  in 
their  cells  with  the  convex  aide  foremost,  a  most  improper 
position,  as  it  renders  the  spherical  errors  very  great 
This  gentleman  found,  after  various  trials,  that  by  placing 
three  or  more  achromatic  glasses  with  their  plane  surfaces 
directed  foremost,  it  was  possible  to  correct  completely  all 
spherical  aberration. 

This  fact  was  made  known  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1830  ;  and  by  its  application  the  compound  microscope  was 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  as  an  achromatic 
instrument  in  1831  and  1832,  and  became  the  means  of 
affording  valuable  assistance  in  anatomical  inquiries.  The 
use  of  the  microscope  in  anatomy,  which  had  in  the 
times  of  Malpighi,  Leeuwenhoeck,  William  Cowper,  Baker, 
Fontana,  Hewson,  and  the  second  Monro,  been  much 
cultivated,  but  had  afterwards,  from  the  imperfection  of 
the  instrument  and  the  illusions  to  which  it  not  ^.fre- 
quently gave  rise,  been  neglected,  now  became  so  general 
And  so  necessary,  that  since  the  year  1832  minute  struc- 
tural anatomy  has  been,  if  not  created  anew,  at  least 
thoroughly  revised.     The  amount  of  knowledge 
id;  that  which  was  already  pos- 
sed  has  been  rendered  greatly  more  accurate  and  precise. 
It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  name  the  authors  of  all 
the  valuable  monographs  which  have  appeared  during  the 
past  forty  years,  but  those  who  have  especially  advanced 
the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  minute  structure  of 
the  tissues  and  organs  may  be  referred  to.  Johannes  Mflller 
in  1830  published  an  elaborate  commentary  on  the  minute 
structure  of  the  glands,  the  first  work  in  which  the 
anatomy  of  these  organs  was  examined  and  elucidated  in 
a  comprehensive  and  systematic  manner.  Ehrcnberg 
explained  the  structure  of  numerous  infusoria,  and  disclosed 
the  peculiarities  of  many  other  structures,  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral,  which  had  previously  eluded  tho  most 
skilful  researches.     Francis  Kiernan,  in  1833,  gave  the 
first  correct  account  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  liver. 
Schleiden  in  1838,  and  Schwann  in  1839,  published  most 
important  generalisations  on  the  cellular  structure  of 
vegetable  and  animal  organisms.    Martin  Barry  communi- 
cated uew  facts  on  the  structure  of  the  ovum  and  on  the 
structure  of  cells  generally.    John  Goodsir  laid  great 
emphasis  on  the  office  of  the  nucleus  in  the  nutrition, 
growth,  and  reproduction  of  cells,  and  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  cells  within  an  organism  into  departments  or 
territories.    Virchow,  by  his  researches  inte  the  connective 
tissues,  has  still  further  developed  the  idea  of  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  animal  organism,  and  the  importance  of 
cells  in  the  performance  of  physiological  and  pathological 
processes.  Lionel  Beale  attributed  both  to  the  nucleus  and  to 
the  substance  of  the  cell  immediately  surrounding  it  import- 
ant functional  properties.  Max  Schultxe  showed  the  identity 
in  nature  between  the  sarcode  substance  of  the  lower  animal 
organisms  and  the  contents  of  the  cells  in  the  higher  animals, 
and  applied  to  these  substances  the  common  term  proto- 
plasm, which  had  previously  been  introduced  by  Hugo  von 
Mohl  to  designate  a  similar  material  in  the  vegetable  cell 
The  minute  structure  and  development  of  bone  has 

by  J.  Goodsir,  W.  Sbarpcy,  H. 


M tiller,  C.  Gepenbour,  and  A  Kolliker ;  that  of  muscle  by 
Bowman,  Kolliker,  and  Sharpey ;  of  nerve  by  Schwann, 
Re  max,  Stilling,  Gerlach,  Lockhart  Clarke,  and  Deittrt; 
of  cartilage  by  Schwann  and  Schultxe ;  of  the  blood  and 
blood-vessels  by  Henle,  Gulliver,  Quekett,  Paget,  sod 
Wharton  Jones  ;  of  the  mucous  membranes  by  Bowman ; 
of  the  serous  membranes  by  Henle,  Recklinghataec. 
Ludwig,  and  Klein ;  of  the  teeth  by  ReUiua,  A  Nasmyth, 
J.  Goodsir,  J.  Tomes,  B,  Owen,  Cxermak,  Huxley,  and 
Waldeycr.  The  structure  of  the  lungs  has  been  invesbgaui 
by  Addison,  Rainey,  and  Rossignol ;  of  the  kidney  by 
Bowman,  Henle,  and  Schweiggerseidel ;  of  the  liver  by 
Beale  and  Hering;  of  the  spleen  by  Sanders,  Gray, 
Billroth,  and  W.  M  filler ;  of  the  testicle  by  A  Cooper, 
KSUiker,  and  Henle ;  of  the  ovary  by  Pfluger  and  WsMeyer ; 
of  the  thymus  by  A.  Cooper  and  Simon ;  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  by  Kolliker,  Brinton,  and  Frey;  of  the 
placenta  by  Eschricht,  Raid,  Sharpey,  Goodsir,  Tan  der 
Kolk,  Virchow,  Farre,  Priestley,  Holies  ton,  Ercolani,  sad 
Turner ;  of  the  organs  of  sense  by  Henle,  Bowman,  Hie, 
H.  Muller,  Schultxe,  Corti,  Reissncr,  and  Deitera. 

The  general  results  of  the  labours  of  these  and  other 
investigators  have  been  from  time  to  time  incorporated 
into  systematic  treatises  on  microscopic  anatomy,  of  which 
reference  may  more  especially  be  made  to  those  prepared 
by  J.  Bcrrca,  F.  Gerber,  A.  Hill  H assail,  A  Kolliker,  W. 
Sharpey,  W.  Bowman,  F.  Leydig,  Frey,  and  a  Strieker. 
Side  by  aide  with  these  inquiries  into  the  structure  sad 
development  of  the  tissues,  the  evolution  of  the  embryo 
out  of  the  fertilised  ovum  has  been  carried  on.  Purkicje, 
Von  Baer,  Costs,  Wharton  Jones,  Valentin,  R.  Wagner, 
Rathke,  J.  Muller,  Prevost  and  Dumas,  Martin  Bury, 
Reichert,  Bischoff,  Kolliker,  Vogt,  Allen  Thomson,  Oven, 
Von  Siebold,  Dujardin,  Milne-Edwards,  CUparede,  Agssui, 
Huxley,  Kitchen  Parker,  and  Kowalevsky  have  all 
Luted  important  memoirs  on  various  branches  of  < 

Comparative  Anatomy,  which  during  the  18th  century wa 
diligently  cultivated  by  Daubenton,  Pallas,  Haller,  Bufon, 
John  Hunter,  and  the  second  Monro,  has  become  during  tie 
present  century  a  subject  of  increased  interest,  from  its  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  sciences  of  zoology,  physiology,  aid 
geology.  It  has  consequently  been  studied  with  great  sea! 
and  assiduity,  and  multitudes  of  monographs,  as  well  si 
numerous  systematic  treatises  on  the  anatomy  both  of  the 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  have  been  published. 

To  name  even  a  tithe  of  the  workers  and  authors  who 
have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  facta  of  comparative 
anatomy  would  occupy  considerable  space.  It  may  tufice 
to  refer  to  those  whose  writings  have  contributed  tacrt 
materially  to  the  advance  of  the  science.  In  Fran*, 
Cuvier,  Dumeril  the  SsintrHilaires,  Blanchard,  De  Bisk 
vUle,  H.  and  Alphonse  Milne- Ed  w  ards,  Gervaia,  sad 
Gratiolet ;  in  Germany,  Meckel,  Tiedemann,  Von  Beer, 
Spix,  Marti  us,  Bojanua,  Otto,  Carua,  J.  Muller,  Leuekari, 
Gcgenbaur,  and  Haeckel ;  in  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
Rctxius  and  Eschricht ;  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  Van  der 
Kolk,  Vrolik,  and  Van  Beneden  ;  in  America,  Agsatu. 
Wyman,  and  Burmeister;  in  Great  Britain,  E.  Home,  A 
Carlisle,  R  Grant,  Richard  Owen,  J.  Barclay,  R  Knox,  J. 
Goodsir,  G.  Busk,  Rymer  Jones,  W.  B.  Carpenter,  T.  B. 
Huxley,  G.  J.  Allmon,  W.  BL  Flower,  8t  George  Mivart, 
and  J.  Murie  are  names  identified  with  one  or  mere 
branches  of  the  subject 

The  investigations  into  the  form  and  structure  of 
animals  have  led  anatomists  to  search  for  parts  in  one 
animal  which  correspond  with  parts  in  other  axumali  ic 
their  mode  of  development  and  arrangement,  and  to 
evolve  from  their  researches  general  doctrines  of  organ* 
forma.  The  -nation  antertained  bv  Goethe  of  the 
ofa 
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jaw  because  it  exists  in  other  vertebrates,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  theory  of  the  vertebrate  nature  of  the  skull  by 
Goethe  and  Okcn,  directed  anatomists  into  a  line  of 
inquiry  which  has  been  productive  of  fruitful  results,  and 
has  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  progress  and  direction 
of  biological  science.  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire  and  C.  Martins 
in  France;  Spix,  Cams,  Gegenbaur,  and  Haeckel  in  Ger- 
many; and  Owen,  Goodsir,  Humphry,  Huxley,  Parker, 
and  Cleknd  in  Great  Britain,  have*  all  published  important 
i  in  .this  department  of  anatomical  research, 
formation  of  anatomical  museums  in  connection 
with  universities,  and  elsewhere,  by  enabling  specimens 
to  be  accumulated  for  observation  and  comparison,  has 
'  in  no  small  degree  to  the  progress  of  anatomical 
Pre-eminent  amongst  these,  is  the  collection 
originally  formed  by  the  genius,  energy,  and  self-devoted- 
ness  of  John  Hunter,  which,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
has  been  materially  augmented  in  all  its  departments  by  a 
succession  of  curators— Clift,  Owen,  Quekett,  and  Flower. 
The  aid  which  has  been  afforded  to  anatomists  in  the 
publication  of  their  researches,  more  especially  in  providing 
plates  and  other  expensive  means  of  illustration,  by  the 
Teamed  societies  of  Europe,  and  the  circulation  which  has 
been  given' to  their  memoirs  through  the  Transaction*  and 
Proceedinnt  of  those  societies,  and  throueh  the  Journals 
devoted  to  anatomical  and  physiological  science,  have 
materially  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of 
discoveries,  and  to  the  general  advance  of  the  science. 

SPECIAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 
Man,  zoologically  speaking,  belongs 
to  the  Mammalian  class  of  the  Verte- 
lub-kingdom,  ia,  bis  Jl 


alive,  and 
during  infancy  on  milk  secreted  in 
mammary  or  milk-forming  glands.  In 
common  with  all  vertebrate  organisms, 
he  possesses  a  spine  orveitebral  column 
and  a  skull,  in  which  are  contained 
the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  spinal 
column  are  situated  the  several  sub- 
divisions of  the  alimentary  canal. 

But  man  possesses  certain  special  or 
distinctive  anatomical  characters.  The 
most  noticeable,  as  seen  on  an  external 
inspection  of  his  body,  is  his  erect 
position.  He  is,  indeed,  the  only  liv- 
ing creature  that  can  walk  or  stand 
erect,  i.e.,  with  the  axis  of  the  spine 
vertical ;  with  the  hip  and  knee  joints 
capable  of  being  fully  extended,  so 
that  the  leg  is  brought  into  line  with 
the  thigh;  with  the  foot  so  planted 
on  the  ground  that  it  rests  on  the  heel 
behind  and  on  the  roots  of  the  toes 
in  front;  with  the  upper  limbs  so 
arranged  as  to  act,  not  as  instruments 
of  progression,  but  of  prehension ;  and 
with  the  head  so  balanced  on  the  top  r^,'iDl 
of  the  spine  that  the  face  and  eyes 
look  directly  to  the  front  His  bones, 
joints,  and  muscles  are  constructed 
and  arranged  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
preserve  the  erect  attitude  without 
fatigue.  In  other  vertebrate  the  axis 
of  the  spine  is  oblique  or  horizontal, 
hip  and  knee  joints  are  perma- 


A  Hide, 
and  containing 
Um  earabro-aplaal  nenr- 
om  all*,  art  doraal,  or  at 
the  back.  The  aliment- 
ary and  inspiratory  tnbca, 


responding  to  the  human  upp 
of  legs,  wings,  or  fins,  instrui 
head  is  articulated  with 
the  spine  at  or  near  Jhe 
hinder  end  of  the  skulL 
Owing  to  the  oblique  or  i 
horizontal  attitude  of  the  / 
body  in  the  vertebrate 
generally,  and  its  erect 
position  in  man,  the  terms 
which  are  employed  in  w> 
describing  the  relative  positio 
e  by 


Thus,  parte 
perior,  or  above  other  par 
human  body,  are  anterior,  o 
in  other  vertebrate;  and  p 
are  posterior,  or  behind  ot 
in  man,  are  superior  to  thee 
vertebrate.  To  obviate  the 
which  must  necessarily  arise 
paring  the  human  body  wit 
other  vertebrates,  certain  i 
terms  have  been  recommend 
may  be  employed  whether  th 
of  the  body  be  erect  or  non^ere 
the  aspect  of  parte  directed  tc 
region  where  the  atlas  or  first i 
situated  is  atlantal,  that  direct* 
the  sacrum  is  mural,  that  to 
back  is  dorsal,  that  towards 
is  ventral  or  koetnal.  Quite 
the  term  prm-axial  has  been  i 

'^e^body  may  be  consider*! 
divided  by  an  imaginary  plane, 
mesial  plane,  into  two  lateral 
similar  halves,  a  right  and  left 
that  it  exhibits  a  bilateral  a 
me  try ;  and  the  constituent  p 
are  described .  as  being  externa* 
internal  to  each  other,  according 
their  relative  position  to  this  ph 
For  descriptive  purposes,  also, 
may  subdivide  the  body  into  Ax 
and  Appxndicclar  portions.  ' 
Axial  part  is  the  stock  or  sterr. 
the  body,  and  consists  of  the  He 
the  Neck,  and  the  Trunk.  1 
trunk  is  again  subdivided  into 
chest  or  Thorax,  and  the  belly 
Abdomen;  and  the  abdomen 
again  subdivided  into  the  ab 
men  proper  and  the  Peivia 
the  organs  essential  to  the  pr 
head  is  lodged  the  brain,  from 
prolonged  down  the  spinal  cana 
are  the  ears,  and  opening  on 
nostrils,  and  mouth.  Prolonge 
gullet  and  windpipe,  with  the  1 
the  organ  of  voice.    Within  th 
and  gullet;  and  in  the  abdomen 
intestine,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas 

Appendicular  part  forms  the  1 
organs  essential  to  Ufa  In  I 
Upper  and  Lower — the  former 
iiion,  the  latter  of  progression, 
body  are  not  homogeneous  in  st 
of, 
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not  only  by  peculiarities  in  form,  appearance,  and  structure, 
bat  by  possessing  special  functions  and  uses.  Thus  the 
bones  collectively  form  the  Osseous  system;  the  joints  the 
Articulatory  system;  the  muscles,  which  move  the  bones 
at  the  joints,  the  Muscular  system ;  and  these  several  systems 
collectively  constitute  the  organs  of  Locomotion.  The  blood 
and  lymph  vessels  form  the  Vascular  system ;  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  and  nerves,  the  Nervous  system,  with  which 
is  intimately  associated  the  organs  of  Sense ;  the  lungs  and 
windpipe,  the  Respiratory  system;  the  alimentary  canal, 
with  the  glands  opening  into  it,  the  Digestive  system;  the 
kidneys,  bladder,  and  urethra,  the  Urinary  system;  the 
testicles,  spermatic  ducts,  and  penis  in  the  male,  with  the 
ovaries,  uterus,  and  clitoris  in  the  female,  the  Generative  or 
Reproductive  system ;  the  skin,  with  the  hair  and  nails, 
the  Tcgumentory  system.  These  various  systems  are  so 
arranged  with  reference  to  each  other  as  to  form  an  organic 
whole. 

Anatomy  or  the  0  bo  aits  of  Locomotion. 

The  organs  of  locomotion  consist  of  the  muscles  or  active 
Organs,  and  the  bones  and  joints  or  passive  organs.  The 
anatomy  of  the  bones  will  first  attract  our  attention. 

Osseous  System — Osteology — Skeleton. — The  word 
Skeleton  (from  o-k&Aw,  to  dry)  signifies  literally  the  dry  or 
hard  parts  of  the  body.  When  used  in  a  limited  sense  it 
is  applied  merely  to  the  bones,  but  when  used  in  a  wider 
and  more  philosophic  sense  it  comprises  not  only  the  bones 
or  osseous  skeleton,  but  the  cartilages  and  fibrous  mem- 
branes which  complete  the  framework  of  the  body.  The 
first  evidence  of  a  skeleton  in  the  embryo  is  the  appear- 
ance of  membranes  in  many  parts  of  which  cartilage  is 
developed,  and  in  course  of  time  this  cartilage  is  converted 
into  bone.  In  some  animals,  however,  as  in  the  cartila- 
ginous fish,  the  osseous  conversion  does  not  take  place,  and 
the  skeleton  remains  permanently  cartilaginous;  and  in  the 
very  remarkable  fish  called  Lancelot,  or  Amphioxut,  the 
skeleton  consists  almost  entirely  of  fibrous  membrane. 

The  skeleton  serves  as  a  basis  of  support  for  the  soft 
parts,  as  affording  surfaces  of  attachment  for  muscles  and 
as  a  protection  for  many  delicate  organs.  In  the  verte- 
bra ta  the  osseous  skeleton  is  clothed  by  the  muscles  and 
skin,  and  is  technically  called  an  endo^keleton.  In  inverte- 
brata  the  skeleton  is  not  unfrequcntly  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  is  termed  an  exo-  or  dermo-tkeUton.  In  some 
vertebrates  (e.g.,  the  armadillo,  tortoise,  and  sturgeon),  in 
aidition  to  the  proper  endo-akeleton,  skeletal  plates  are 
developed  in  connection  with  the  integument,  so  that  they 
possess  a  dermo-ekelcton  likewise  In  some  vertebrates, 
also,  a  partial  skeleton  is  formed  within  the  substance  of 
some  of  the  viscera — e.g.,  in  ruminant  nnimnl»  a  bone  is 
situated  in  the  heart ;  in  the  walrus  and  other  carnivore, 
in  rodents,  bats,  and  some  monkeys,  a  bone  lies  in  the 
penis ;  and  in  the  leopard,  jackal,  and  other  carnivore,  a 
cartilaginous  stylo  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  tongue.  These 
parts  form  a  tplanchno-  or  visceral  skeleton.  By  some 
anatomists  the  teeth,  which  are  unquestionably  hard  parts 
of  the  body,  are  also  referred  to  the  splanchno-skeleton, 
though  they  are  special  modifications  of  the  papillae  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gum.  In  man,  the  teeth  being 
excluded,  there  is  neither  exo-  nor  splanchno-skeleton,  but 
only  an  endo-ekeleton. 

In  each  of  the  great  subdivisions  of  the  body  an  endo- 
akeleton  exists,  so  that  we  may  speak  of  an  Axial  Skeleton 
and  an  Appendicular  Skeleton.  The  Axial  Skeleton  con- 
sists of  the  bones  of  the  spine  and  head,  the  ribs,  and  the 
breastbone ;  the  Appendicular  Skeleton,  of  the  bones  of 
the  limbs.  The  number  of  bones  in  the  skeleton  varies  at 
different  periods  of  life.  In  the  adult  there  are  about  200, 


but  in  the  child  they  are  more  numerous ;  for  in  the  pro- 
cess of  consolidation  of  the  skeleton  certain  bones  originally 
distinct  become  fused  together.  In  Plates  XIX,  X 1 1 1 ', 
and  XIV.,  front,  back,  and  side  views  of  the  entire  skeleton 
are  given,  together  with  figures  of  the  skull  and  several  of 
its  constituent  bones. 

We  shall  commence  the  description  of  the  Axial  Bm  b> 
tor  by  giving  an  account  of  the  bones  of  the  spine. 

The  Spine,  Spinal  or  Vertxbbal Column, chine,  or  back- 
bone, consists  of  a  number  of  superimposed  bones  which 
are  named  Vertebra,  because 
they  can  move  or  turn  some- 
what on  each  other.  It  lies 
in  the  middle  of  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  trunk ;  has  the 
cranium  at  its  summit;  the 
ribs  at  its  sides,  which  in 
their  turn  support  the  upper 
limbs ;  whilst  the  pelvis,  with 
the  lower  limbs,  is  jointed 
to  its  lower  end  The  spine 
consists  in  an  adult  of  twenty- 
six  bones,  in  a  young  child 
of  thirty  -three,  certain  of  the 
bones  in  the  spine  of  the 
child  becoming  ankylosed 
or  blended  with  each  other 
in  the  adult  These  blended 
bones  lose  their  mobility,  and 
are  called  false  vertebra ; 
whilst  those  which  retain 
their  mobility  are  the  true 
vertebra.  In  the  vertebra ta 
the  bones  of  the  spine  are 
arranged  in  groups,  which 
may  be  named  from  their 
position  —  vertebra  of  the 
neck  or  cervical;  of  the  chest, 
dorsal  or  thoracic ;  of  the 
loins,  lumbar  ;  of  the  pelvis,  ^  ^t*.  AlW 
sacral :  and  of  the  tail,  coccy-    *w*sl  ««t»u»i  D,» 


4 ;  CoCm 

geal or  caudal ;  and  the  num-  t£, «*t7n*J;  ecu*. <* 
ber  of  vertebra  in  each  group  xTSTSli 
may  be  expressed  in  a  formula,  ncnnn.  n»  iih  w  mm- 
In  man  the  formula  is  as  fol-  mmm*m*<m*mmm 
Iowb : — C;DijLsSjCoci  -  33  bones,  as  seen  in  the  child; 
but  the  five  sacral  vertebra  fuse  together  into  a  single  bone — 
the  sacrum — and  the  four  coccygeal  into  the  single  coccyx. 
Hence  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  of  the  adult  are  the  false, 
whilst  the  lumbar,  dorsal,  and  cervical  are  the  true 
vertebra. 

The  vertebra  are  irregularly-shaped  bones,  but  at  s 
rule  have  certain  characters  in  common.  Each 
body  and  an  arch,  which  enclose  a  ring,  with  certain  pro- 
cesses and  notches.  The  Body,  or  Centrum,  is  a  short 
cylinder,  which  by  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  fibro- cartilage  with  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra  immediately  above  and  below.  The  collective 
series  of  vertebral  bodies  forms  the  great  column  of  the 
Bpine.  The  Arch,  also  called  Neural  Arch,  because  it  en- 
closes the  spinal  marrow  or  nervous  axis,  springs  from  the 
back  of  the  body,  and  consists  of  two  symmetrical  halvet 
united  behind  in  the  middle  line.  Each  half  consists  of  so 
anterior  part  or  pedicle,  and  a  posterior  part  or  lamina 
The  Rings  collectively  form  the  spinal  canal.  The  Pro- 
cesses usually  spring  from  the  arch.  The  spinous  process 
projects  backwards  from  the  junction  of  the  two  lamias, 
and  the  collective  series  of  these  processes  gives  to  the. 
entire  column  the  spiny  character  from  which  has  arisen  tie 
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term  Spine,  applied  to  it.  The  transverse  processes  project 
outwards,  one  from  each  aide  of  the  arch.  The  articular 
processes  project,  two  upwards  and  two  downwards,  and 
are  for  connecting  adjacent  vertebras  together.  The 
Notches,  situated  on  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the 
pedicles,  form  in  the  articulated  spine  the  intervertebral 
foramina  through  which  the  nerves  pass  out  of  the  spinal 
canal. 

The  vertebra  in  each  group  have  characters  which 
specially  distinguish  them.     In  man  and  all  mammals, 
with  few  exceptions,  whatever  be  the  length  of  the  neck, 
the  Cervical  Vertebra  are  seven  in  number.    The  excep- 
tions are  the  three-toed  sloth,  which  has  nine,  and  Hoff- 
mann's sloth  and  the  manatee,  in  which  there  are  only  six. 
In  many  whales  the  seven  cervical*  are  fused  in  the  adult 
into  a  single  bona    In  man  the  body  of  a  cervical  vertebra 
is  comparatively  small,  and  its  upper  surface  is  transversely 
concave  ;  the  arch  has  long  snd  obliquely  sloping  laminae  ; 
the  ring  is  large  and  triangular ;  the  spine  is  short,  bifid, 
and  horizontal ;  the  transverse  process  consists  of  two  bars 
of  bone,  the  anterior  springing  from  the  side  of  the  body, 
the  posterior  from  the  arch,  snd  uniting  externally  to 
enclose  a  foramen,  through  which,  as  a  rule,  the  vertebral 
artery  passes  ;  the  articular  processes  are  flat  and  oblique, 
and  the  upper  pair  of  notches  are  deeper  than  the  lower. 
The  fir^t,  second,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebra  have 
characters  which  specially  distinguish  them.    The  first,  or 
Allot,  has  no  body  or  spine  :  its  ring  is  very  large,  and  on 
each  aide  of  the  ring  is  a  thick  mass  of  bone,  the  lateral 
mast,  by  which  it  articulates  with  the  occipital  bone  above 
and  the  second  vertebra  below.  The  second  vertebra,  Art*, 
or  Vertebra  agitata,  has  its  body  surmounted  by  a  thick 
tooth -like  odontoid  process,  which  is  regarded  as  the  body 
of  the  atlas  displaced  from  its  proper  vertebra  and  fused 
with  the  axis.    This  process  forms  s  pivot  round  which 
the  atlas  and  head  move  in  turning  the  head  from  one  side 
to  the  other;  the  spine  is  large,  thick,  and  deeply  bifid. 
The  seventh,  called  Vertebra  prominent,  is  distinguished 
by  its  long  prominent  spine,  which  is  not  bifid,  and  by 
the  small  size  of  the  foramen  at  the  root  of  the  transverse 
process.    In  the  human  spine  the  distinguishing  character 
of  all  the  cervical  vertebra  is  the  foramen  at  the  root  of 
the  transverse  process,  but  amongst  mammals  this  is  not 
an  invariable  character,  for  in  the  cetacea  the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas  is  imperforate,  and  in  the  horse, 
ruminants,  and  many  quadrumana,  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra  has  no  foramen  at  the  root  of  its  transverse 
process. 

The  Dorsal  Vertebra,  more  appropriately  called  costal  or 
thoracic,  are  twelve  in  number  in  the  human  spine ;  but 
amongst  mammals  they  range  from  eleven  in  the  arma- 
dillo to  twenty-two  in  the  Cape  byrox  and  Hoffmann's 
sloth  They  are  intermediate  in  aize  and  position  to  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  vertebra,  and  are  all  distinguished 
by  having  one  or  two  smooth  surfaces  on  each  side  of 
the  body  for  articulation  with  the  head  of  one  or  two 
ribs.  The  arch  is  short  and  with  imbricated  lamina  ;  the 
nog  is  nearly  circular ;  the  spine  is  oblique,  elongated, 
and  bayonet-shaped  ;  the  transverse  processes  are  directed 
back  and  out,  not  bifid,  and  with  an  articular  surface  in 
front  for  the  tubercle  of  a  rib ;  and  the  articular  processes 
are  flat  and  nearly  vertical  The  first,  twelfth,  eleventh, 
tenth,  and  sometimes  the  ninth,  dorsal  vertebra  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  The  first  is  in  shape  like  the 
seventh  cervical,  but  has  no  foramen  at  the  root  of  the 
transverse  process,  and  has  two  articular  facets  on  each 
aide  of  the  body  ;  the  ninth  has  sometimes  only  one  facet 
at  the  aide  of  the  body  ;  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
have  invariably  only  a  single  facet  on  the  side  of  the  body, 
but  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  have  stunted  transverse 


processes,  and  the  twelfth  has  its  lower  articular  processes 
shaped  like  those  of  a  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  Lumbar  Vertebra  in  man  are  five  hi  number,  but 
amongst  mammals  they  range  from  two  in  the  platypus  to 
eight  in  the  hyrax  or  agouti  They  are  the  lowest  of  the 
true  vertebra,  and  also  the  largest,  especially  in  the  body. 
The  arch  has  short  and  deep  lamina ;  the  ring  is  triangular ; 
the  spine  is  massive  and  hatchet-shaped ;  the  transverse 
processes  are  long  and  pointed ;  the  articular  are  thick 
and  strong,  the  superior  pair  concave,  the  inferior  convex, 
and  the  inferior  notches,  as  in  the  dorsal  vertebra,  are 
deeper  than  the  superior.  In  the  lumbar  vertebra  aud  in 
the  lower  dorsal  an  accessory  process  projects  from  the  boso 
of  each  transverse  process,  and  a  mammillary  tubercle  from 
each  superior  articular  process  In  man  these  are  small  and 
rudimentary ;  but  in  some  mammals,  as  the  kangaroo, 
armadillo,  and  scaly  ant-eater,  the  mammillary  tubercle* 
are  large,  and  in  the  baboon,  dog,  cat,  and  beaver,  tho 
accessory  processes  are  well  developed.  The  filth  lumbar 
vertebra  has  its  body  much  thicker  in  front  than  behind; 
its  spine  is  less  massive,  and  its  lower  articular  processes 
arc  flat 

The  Sacrum  is  composed  of  five  originally  separate 
vertebra  fused  into  a  single  bone.  In  the  bandicoot  it 
consists  of  a  single  vertebra,  whilst  it  has  as  many  as  eight 
in  the  armadillo.  Tho  relative  size  and  completeness  of  the 
sacrum  are  associated  with  the  development  of  the  haunch 
bones  and  of  the  lower  limbs.  In  whales,  where  the  pelvio 
bones  are  rudimentary  and  there  are  no  hind  limbs,  there 
is  no  sacrum.  It  forms  tho  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis,  is 
triangular  in  form,  and  possesses  two  surfaces,  two  borders, 
a  base,  and  an  apex.  The  anterior  or  pelvic  surface  is  con- 
cave, and  is  marked  by  four  transverse  lines,  which  indicate 
its  original  subdivision  into  five  bones,  and  by  four  pairs 
of  foramina,  through  which  are  transmitted  the  anterior 
sacral  nerves.  Its  posteripr  surface  is  convex ;  in  the 
middle  line  are  tubercles  or  rudimentary  spines,  and  on 
each  side  of  these  are  two  rows  of  tubercles,  the  inner  of 
which  are  the  conjoined  articular  and  mammillary  pro- 
cesses, the  outer  the  transverse  processes  of  the  originally 
distinct  vertebra ;  in  addition,  four  pairs  of  foramina  are 
found  which  transmit  the  posterior  sacral  nerves  from  tho 
sacral  canal,  which  extends  through  tho  bone  from  base  to 
apex,  and  forms  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  canal  By  its 
borders  the  sacrum  is  articulated  with  the  haunch-bones — 
by  its  base  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  by  its  apex  with 
the  coccyx.  The  human  sacrum  is  broader  in  proportion 
to  its  length  than  in  other  mammals ;  this  great  breadth 
gives  solidity  to  tho  lower  part  of  the  spine,  and,  conjoined 
with  the  size  of  the  lateral  articular  surfaces,  it  permits 
a  more  perfect  junction  with  the  haunch-bones,  and  is 
correlated  with  the  erect  position.  Owing  to  the  need  in 
woman  for  a  wide  pelvis,  the  sacrum  is  broader  than  in 
man. 

The  Coccyx  consists  of  only  four  vertebra  in  the  human 
spina  It  is  the  rudimentary  toil,  but  instead  of  projecting 
back,  as  in  mammals  generally,  is  curved  forwards,  and  is 
not  visible  externally,  an  arrangement  which  is  also  found 
in  the  anthropoid  apes  snd  in  Hoffmann's  sloth.  In  the 
spider  monkeys  as  many  as  thirty-three  vertebra  are  found 
in  the  tail,  and  in  the  long-tailed  pangolin  the  number 
reaches  forty-six.  Not  only  is  the  tail  itself  rudimentary 
in  man,  but  the  vertebra  of  which  it  is  composed  aro 
small,  and  represent  merely  the  bodies  of  the  true  vertebra. 
As  thcro  are  no  arches,  tho  ring  is  not  formed,  and  the 
spinal  canal  does  not  extend,  therefore,  beyond  tho  apex  of 
the  sacrum.  The  first  coccygeal  vertebra,  in  addition  to  a 
body,  possesses  two  processes  or  horns,  which  are  jointed 
with  two  corresponding  processes  from  the  last  sacral 
vertebra. 
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of  the 


Spine  is  more  uniform  in  length  in  persons 
than  might  be  supposed  from  the  indi- 
in  stature,  the  variation  in  the  height  of 
the  body  in  adults  being  due  chiefly  to  differences  in  the 
length  of  the  lower  limbs.  The  average  length  of  the 
spine  is  28  inches ;  its  widest  part  is  at  the  base  of  the 
•acram,  from  which  it  tapers  down  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 
It  diminishes  also  in  breadth  from  the  base  of  the  sacrum 
upwards  to  the  region  of  the  neck.  Owing  to  the  pro- 
jection of  the  spines  behind  and  the  transverse  processes 
on  each  side,  it  presents  an  irregular  outline  on  those 
aspects ;  but  in  front  it  is  more  uniformly  rounded,  owing 
to  the  convex  form  of  the  anterolateral  surfaces  of  the 
bodies  of  its  respective  vertebrae.  In  its  general  contour 
two  series  of  curves  may  be  seen,  an  an tcro- posterior  and 
a-  lateral  The  an tero- posterior  is  the  more  important 
In  the  infant  at  the  time  of  birth  the  sacrc-coccygeal 
part  of  the  spine  is  concave  forwards,  but  the  rest  of 
the  spine,  except  a  slight  forward  concavity  in  the  series 
of  dorsal  vertebra  is  almost  straight  When  the  infant 
begins  to  sit  up  in  the  arms  of  its  nurse,  a  convexity  for- 
wards in  the  region  of  the  neck  appears,  and  subsequently, 
as  the  child  learns  to  walk,  a  convexity  forwards  in  the 
region  of  the  loina  Hence  in  the  adult  spine  a  series 
of  convexo-concave  curves  are  found,  which  are  alU 
and  mutually  dependent,  and  are  associated  with  the 


ide  of  man.  In  the  human  spine  alone  are  the 
lumbar  vertebras  convex  forward.  A  lateral  curve,  convex 
to  the  right,  opposite  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  dorsal 
vertebras,  with  compensatory  curve  convex  to  the  left 
immediately  above  and  below,  is  due  apparently  to  the 
much  greater  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm  over 
those  of  the  left,  drawing  the  spine  in  that  region  some- 
what to  the  right  In  disease  of  the  spine  its  natural 
curvatures  are  much  increased,  and  the  deformity  known 
as  humpback  is  produced.  As  the  spine  forms  the  central 
part  of  the  axial  skeleton,  it  acts  as  a  column  to  support 
not  only  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  of  all  that  can  be 
carried  on  the  head,  back,  and  in  the  upper  limbs :  by  its 
transverse  and  spinous  processes  it  serves  also  to  give 
attachment  to  numerous  muscles,  and  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  its  dorsal  vertebras  are  also  for  articulation  with 
the  ribs. 

The  Thorax,  Pectus,  or  Chest  is  a  cavity  or  enclosure 
the  walls  of  which  are  in  part  formed  of  bone  and  cartilage. 
Its  skeleton  consists  of  the  sternum  in  front,  the  twelve 
dorsal  vertebras  behind,  and  the  twelve  ribs,  with  their 


or  Breast  Bone  is  at 
which  inclines  downwards  and  forwards  in  the  front  wall 
of  the  cheat  It  consists  of  three  parts — an  upper,  called 
or  prae  sternum  ;  a  middle,  the  body  or  meso- 
i;  and  a  lower,  the  enaiform  process  or  xiphi- 
sternum.  Its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  marked 
by  transverse  lines,  which  indicate  not  only  the  subdivision 
of  the  entire  bone  into  three  parts,  but  that  of  tho  meso- 
stemum  into  four  originally  distinct  segments.  Each 
lateral  border  of  the  bone  is  marked  by  seven  depressed 
surfaces  for  articulation  with  the  seven  upper  ribs :  at  each 
aide  of  the  upper  border  of  the  pra  sternum  is  a  sinuous 
depression,  where  the  clavicle,  a  bone  of  the  upper  limb, 
articulates  with  this  bone  of  the  axial  skeleton.  The 
xiphi -sternum  remains  cartilaginous  up  to  a  late  period  of 
life,  and  from  its  pointed  form  has  been  named  the  enai- 
form cartilage. 

The  Bibs  or  Costae,  twenty-four  in  number,  twelve  on 
each  side  of  the  thorax,  consist  not  only  of  the  bony  ribs, 
but  of  a  bar  of  cartilage  continuous  with  the  anterior  end 
bone,  called  a  costal  cartilage,  so  that  they  furnish 


body ;  in  aged  persons  these  cartilages  usually 
converted  into  bona  The  upper  seven  ribs  are  con 
by  their  costal  cartilages  to  the  side  of  the  sternum,  aw 
are  called  sternal  or  true  ribs ;  the  lower  five  do  not  reach 
the  sternum,  and  are  named  a -sternal  or  false,  and  of  the* 
the  two  lowest,  from  being  comparatively  unattached  a 
front,  are  called  free  at  floating.  All  the  ribs  are  articu- 
lated behind  to  the  dorsal  vertebras,  and  as  they  are  sym- 
metrical on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  the  ribs  in  any 
given  animal  are  always  twice  as  numerous  as  the  dorul 
vertebras  in  that  animal  They  form  a  series  of  osteo 
cartilaginous  arches,  which  extend  more  or  less  perfectly 
around  the  sides  of  the  chest  A  rib  is  an  elongated  lone, 
and  aa  a  rule  possesses  a  head,  a  neck,  a  tubercle,  and  t 
shaft  The  head  usually  possesses  two  articular  surface*, 
and  is  connected  to  the  aide  of  the  body  of  two  adjacent 
dorsal  vertebrae ;  tho  neck  is  a  constricted  part  of  tie 
bone,  uniting  the  head  to  the  shaft ;  the  tubercle,  dose  to 
the  junction  of  the  shaft  and  neck,  is  the  part  which  arUr-- 
latca  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra  The 
shaft  is  compressed,  possesses  an  inner  and  outer  surface, 
and  an  upper  and  lower  border,  but  from  the  shaft  being 
somewhat  twisted  on  itself,  the  direction  of  the  surfaces 
and  borders  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  length  of  ti« 
bona  The  ribs  slope  from  their  attachments  to  the  spine, 
at  first  outwards,  downwards,  and  backwards,  then  dewn- 
wards  and  forwards,  and  where  the  curve  changes  from 
the  backward  to  the  forward  direction  an  angle  is  formed 
on  the  rib.  The  first,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  nbt 
articulate  each  with  only  a  single  vertebra,  so  that  only  a 
single  surface  exists  on  the  head  :  the  surfaces  of  the  shift 
of  the  first  rib  are  almost  horizontal ;  those  of  the  second 
very  oblique;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  are  rudi- 
mentary, have  neither  neck  nor  tubercle,  and  are  pointed 
anteriorly.  The  ribs  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  length : 
they  increase  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  or  eighth,  and 
then  diminish  to  the  twelfth ;  the  first  and  twelfth  an 
therefore  the  shortest  ribs.  The  first  and  second 
cartilagea  are  almost  horizontal,  but  the  others  arc  < 
upwards  and  inwards. 

In  its  general  form  the  cnest  may  be  likened  to  a 
catcd  cone.  It  is  rounded  as  the  sides  and  flattened  in 
front  and  behind,  so  that  a  man  can  he  either  on  his  hack 
or  his  belly.  Its  truncated  spex  slopes  downwards  sod 
forwards,  is  small  in  size,  and  allows  of  the  passage  of  lbs 
windpipe,  gullet,  large  veins,  and  nerves  into  the  chat, 
and  of  several  large  arteries  out  of  the  chest  into  the  neck. 
The  base  or  lower  boundary  of  the  cavity  is  much  larger 
than  the  apex,  slopes  downwards  and  backwards,  and  b 
occupied  by  the  diaphragm,  a  muscle  which  separates  the 
chest  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  trans v?r* 
diameter  is  greater  than  the  antero- posterior,  and  the  antero- 
posterior is  greater  laterally,  where  the  lungs  are  lodged, 
than  in  the  mesial  plane,  which  is  occupied  by  the  heart 

The  Hiad  forms  the  summit  of  the  axial  part  of  the 
body.  It  consists  of  two  portions — the  Cranium  and  tie 
Face. 

The  Skull,  or  skeleton  of  the  head,  is  composed  of  2- 
bones,  8  of  which  form  the  skeleton  of  the  cranium,  U 
that  of  the  face.  Except  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  mow- 
able,  the  bones  are  all  firmly  united  by  immovable  joints 
The  8  bones  of  the  cranium  are  so  united  together  ly  ti*-* 
edges  as  to  form  the  walk)  of  a  box  or  cavity,  the  crssai 
cavity,  in  which  the  brain  is  lodged.  The  box  of  d* 
cranium  possesses  a  base  or  floor,  a  vault  or  roof,  as 
anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two  lateral  walla  The  poster** 
wall  is  formed  by  the  occipital  bone,  which  also  extendi 
for  some  distance  forwards  along  the  middle  of  the  hast; 
in  front  of  the  basal  part  of  the  occipital  is  the  spke**d, 
a  process  upwards  on  each  side  of  the 
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skull;  in  front  of  the  basal  part  of  the  sphenoid  is  the 
ttkmoid;  mounting  upwards  in  front  of  the  ethmoid  it  the 
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frontal,  which  forms  the  forehead,  and  closes  in  the  front 
of  the  cranial  box-;  forming  the  vault  and  side  walls  are 
the  two  parietal  bones ;  completing  the  side  walls,  and 
extending  for  a  short  distance  along  the  side  of  the  floor, 
•re  tbe  two  temporal  bones;  the  vertex  of  the  skull  is  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  parietal  bones  with  each  other. 


Flo  1  Section  throo/rh  the  sltoH  Inmieillstelj  to  the  rtjht  of  the  raesls]  plan*. 
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eertUafe  of  DOsoi  V,  IMS* I  PV  pslsts;  Pi  pten  k  .Id  nf  sphenoid;  A  frontal 
si  'ics  t  Pf.  DttiUtarjr  fossa;  /is.  foraioen  ms£iium ;  e,  sngls;  sod  a  'jnjptijsls 
of  lower  jaw. 

The  fourteen  bones  of  the  face,  which  are  situated  below 
and  in  front  of  the  cranium,  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
walls  of  cavities  which  open  on  the  front  of  the  face;  thus 
they  complete, along  with  the  frontal, sphenoid,  and  ethmoid, 
the  walls  of  the  two*  orbits  in  which  the  eye-balls  are 
lodged ;  along  with  the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid,  the  walls  of 
the  nostrils ;  and  they  form  the  osseous  walls  of  the  mouth. 
As  s  general  rule,  the  cranial  bones  are  expanded,  and  plate- 
like in  form.  The  outer  surface  of  each  bone  assists  in 
forming  the  exterior  of  the  cranium,  and  not  unfrequently 
is  marked  by  ridges  or  processes  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles.    The  inner  surface,  again,  ia  smooth,  and  pitted 


with  depressions,  in  which  the  convolutions  of  the  brain 
are  lodged,  and  also  marked  by  grooves  for  the  lodgment 
of  dilated  veins  called  blood  sinuses,  and  of  arteries  termed 
meningeal  The  two  surfaces  of  a  cranial  boue,  dense  in 
structure,  are  called  its  tablet,  outer  and  inner,  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  bone,  looser  and  more  spongy 
in  its  texture,  called  diploe.  In  some  localities,  more 
especially  in  certain  of  the  bones  which  form  the  walls 
of  the  nostrils,  the  diploe  disappears,  and  comparatively 
wide  interspaces  separate  the  two  tables  which  contain  air, 
and  are  called  air-einueee.  The  margins  of  the  bones  are 
denticulated,  and  it  is  by  the  interlocking  of  the  dentic illa- 
tions of  adjacent  bones  that  they  are  jointed  together,  the 
joints  being  named  suture*.  The  bones  are  pierced  by 
holes  or  foramina,  and  similar  holes  exist  between  the 
adjacent  margins  of  some  of  the  bones.  These  foramina 
are  mostly  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  skull,  and  transmit 
arteries  into  the  cranial  cavity  to  supply  the  brain  and 
the  inner  table  with  blood,  and  veins  and  nerves  out  of 
the  cavity.  The  largest  of  these  holes  is  called  foramen, 
magnum.  It  lies  in  the  occipital  bone,  immediately  above- 
the  ring  of  the  atlas;  through  it  the  spinal  marrow  becomes 
continuous  with  the  brain,  and  the  vertebral  arteries  pass 
to  supply  the  brain  with  blood. 

The  Occipital,  or  bone  of  the  Back  of  the  Head  (Figs.  6 
and  7,  and  Plate  XIII.),  consists  of  four  originally  distinct 
pieces  fused  into  a  curved  plate-like  bone.  Its  subdivisions 
are  arranged  around  the  foramen  magnum — the  basilar 
part,  basi -occipital,  in  front ;  the  condyloid  parts,  ex-occipi- 
tals,  one  on  each  side ;  and  the  tabular  part,  or  supra-occipital, 
behind.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  supra-occipital  is  sub- 
divided into  four  fossae,  in  the  two  upper  of  which  are 
lodged  the  occipital  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  in  the  two  lower 
the  cerebellum;  the  upper  and  lower  pairs  of  fossae  are 
separated  by  a  groove  for  the  lodgment  of  the  lateral 
venous  sinus.  The  posterior  surface  is  marked  by  a  pro- 
tuberance and  by  curved  lines  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles;  by  its  margin  the  supra-occipital  articulates  with 
the  parietal  and  temporal  bones.  Each  ex  -occipital  has 
on  its  under  surface  a  smooth  condyle  for  articulation 
with  the  atlas ;  in  front  of  the  condyle  is  a  foramen  which 
transmits  the  lost  or  ninth  cranial  nerve,  called  hypoglossal, 
and  behind  it  a  foramen  for  the  transmission  of  a  vein 
sometimes  exists.  The  basi  occipital  articulates  and,  in 
the  adult  skull,  is  fused  with  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
( Fig.  7 ).  The  upper  surface  of  the  basi -occipital  is  grooved 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Sometimes  the  part  of  the  supra-occipital  situated  above 
the  protuberance  and  upper  curved  line  ossifies  as  an  inde- 
pendent bone,  called  interparietal.  In  some  mammals,  as 
the  sheep,  the  existence  of  an  interparietal  in  the  young 
skull  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

The  Sphenoid  or  Wedge-shaped  bone  (Fig.  7,  and  Plate 
XII.),  lies  at  the  base  of  the  skull ;  it  articulates  behind 
with  the  occipital;  in  front  it  is  jointed  to  the  ethmoid  and 
frontal,  and  by  its  lateral  processes  or  wings  to  the  frontal, 
parietal,  and  temporal  bones.  From  its  position,  therefore, 
it  binds  together  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and,  more- 
over, articulates  with  many  of  those  of  the  face.  For  con- 
structive purposes  it  is  the  most  important  bono  of  the 
head.  It  consists  of  a  centrum  or  body,  with  which  four 
pairs  of  processes  are  connected.  The  body  has  a  deep 
depression  on  its  upper  surface,  compared  in  shape  to  a 
Turkish  saddle,  in  which  is  lodged  the  pituitary  body; 
hence  it  is  called  pituitary  foua.  In  front  of  this  fossa 
is  a  ridge  which  marks  the  place  of  union  of  the  pre-  and 
po ft -sphenoidal  subdivisions  of  the  body  of  this  bone;  the 
body  is  grooved  laterally  for  the  internal  carotid  artery 
and  the  cavernous  blood  sinuses,  and  it  is  hollowed  out  in 
its  interior  to  form  the  sphenoidal  air-sinuses:  these  fir- 
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sinuses  are  partially  dosed  in  front  by  a  pair  of  small  bony  I 

pUtea  called  tphtnoidal  spongy  bom**,  or  bonea  of  Berlin. 
Behind  the  pituitary  fossa  is  a  pair  of  processes  called 
posterior  clinoid,  from  which  the  bone  alopea  back  to  the 
basi-oceipital;  this  slope  is  called  the  dor  rum  tell*,  and  on 
it  rcsta  the  pona  Varolii  From  the  posterior  part  of  each 
tide  of  the  body  the  great  wings,  or  ali-sphenoid*,  pass 
outwards  and  upwards  to  the  sides  of  the  skull,  and  each 
sends  off  a  plate-Like  process  to  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit.  From  the  anterior  part  of 
each  aide  of  the  body  the  lesser  wings,  orbito-sphenoid*, 
pass  outwards,  and  assist  in  forming  the  roof  of  each  orbit; 
each  orbi to-sphenoid  ends  internally  in  a  knob-Like  process 
called  anterior  clinoid,  and  at  its  root  is  a  foramen  called 
optic,  which  transmit*  the  second  nerve,  or  nerve  of  sight, 
into  the  orbit  From  the  great  wings  ou  each  aide,  close 
to  its  junction  with  the  body,  a  pair  of  pterygoid  processes, 
called  internal  and  external,  project  downwards,  and  the 
internal  process  ends  in  a  slender  hook  termed  the  hamular 
process.  The  ali-sphenoid  is  pierced  by  foramina  called 
roiundum,  ovale,  and  tpinotvm,  the  two  former  of  which 
transmit  divisions  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  the  last  an 
artery  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain ;  between  the  orbito- 
awl  aLi  sphenoids  is  a  fissure  which  transmit*  the  third, 
fourth,  sixth,  and  first  divisions  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve 
into  the  orbit;  and  at  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  processes 
is  the  vidian  canal,  for  the  transmission  of  a  nerve  of  the 
same  name. 

Tho  Ethmoid,  or  Sieve-Like  bone  (Fig. 7,  and  Plate  XIII  , 
fig  5),  is  situated  between  the  two  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal, 
and  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  It  is  cnboidal  in 
shr.pe,  and  is  composed  of  a  central  portion  and  two  lateral 
masses,  which  are  connected  together  by  a  thin  horizontal 
plate  pierced  with  holes  like  a  sieve,  and  called  cribriform. 
This  cribriform  plate  forms  a  part  of  the  floor  of  the  cranial 
cavity  ;  on  it  rest  the  two  olfactory  bulbs,  and  the  branches 
of  the  nerves  of  smell,  called  olfactory  or  first  cranial 
nerves,  pass  from  the  bulbs  through  the  holes  in  this  plate 
into  the  nose.  The  central  portion  of  the  bone  is  a  mesial 
perpendicular  plate,  mtt-ethmoid,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
septum  which  suSdivides  the  nose  into  the  right  and  left 
nn-tnla.  Each  Lateral  mass  consists  of  an  external  smooth 
p!  .to,  o*  planum,  which  assists  in  forming  the  inner  wall 
of  the  orbit ;  and  an  internal  convoluted  part,  called 
tvperiir  and  ir.idd!*  spongy  bones  or  turbinals,  which  enter 
into  tho  formation  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  noatriL  These 
turbinals  are  associated  with  the  distribution  of  the  nerves 
of  rmell ;  in  the  toothed  whales,  where  there  are  no  olfactory 
nerves,  tho  turbinals  are  absent,  whilst  in  some  mammals, 
su  tho  crested  seal,  they  assume  a  highly  convoluted  form. 
Tho  lateral  masses  are  hollowed  out  into  air-sinuses,  called 
ethmoidal  cells,  which  communicate  with  the  nostrils  and 
with  corresponding  sinuses  in  the  sphcuoid  and  frontal 
bones. 

The  Frontal,  or  bone  of  the  Forehead  (Figs.  6  and  7,  and 
Plato  XI II.),  consists  originallyof  a  right  and  left  lateral  half, 
united  by  tho  frontal  suture  in  the  middle  line  of  the  fore- 
head As  a  rule,  this  suture  disappears  in  early  life,  and  a 
single  greatly  curved  bone  is  formed.  The  bone  is  convex 
forwards,  to  form  the  rounded  forehead,  and  presents  two 
eminence*,  tho  centres  of  ossification  of  the  bone  ;  at  the 
root  of  tho  noso  is  an  elevation  called  glabella,  extending 
putwarda,  from  which,  on  each  side,  is  the  supra<iliary 
ridge,  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  eyebrow.  In 
the  crania  of  some  races,  e.g.,  the  Australian,  the  forward 
projection  of  tho  glabella  and  supra-ciliary  ridges  is  con- 
siderable ;  and  in  tho  well-known  skull  from  tho  valley  of 
the  Neander  it  has  reached  a  remarkable  size.  These 
ridges  and  tho  clabclla  mark  the  position  of  the  air-sinuses 
in  the  frontal  bone.    The  upper  border  of  each  orbit,  which 


ends  internally  and  externally  in  a  process  of  bona  called 
angular,  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  the  forehead.  Tot 
cerebral  surface  of  the  bone  is  deeply  concave,  for  ths 
reception  of  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain  ;  the  concavity 
is  deepened  by  the  backward  projection  of  two  thin  plates 
of  bone  which  form  the  roofs  of  the  orbit*,  which  plates 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  deep  notch  in  which 
the  ethmoid  bone  is  lodged  ;  along  the  margins  of  this 
notch  may  be  seen  the  openinga  into  the  frontal  air-tinnses. 

The  Parietal  bones,  two  in  number  (Figs.  6  and  7,  and 
Plate  XIV.),  form  the  greater  part  of  the  side  wall  of  the 
skull,  and  mount  upwards  to  the  vertex,  where  they  urate 
together  along  the  line  of  the  sagittal  suture.  Each  bote 
possesses  about  the  centre  of  its  outer  surface  an  eminence, 
the  centre  of  ossification  of  the  bone,  with  which  a  hollow 
on  the  cerebral  surface,  lodging  a  convolution  of  the  parietal 
lobe  of  the  brain,  correspond*.  The  bone  is  quadrilateral 
in  form.  Three  of  its  margins  are  strongly  denticulated, 
for  junction  with  the  occipital,  frontal,  and  correspond.:,.; 
parietal ;  the  fourth  is  scale-like,  for  union  with  the  tem- 
poral, and  forms  the  squamous  suture;  near  the  upper 
margin  on  the  cerebral  surface  is  a  groove  for  the  lodgm? at 
of  the  superior  longitudinal  venous  sinus.  The  anterior 
inferior  angle  articulates  with  the  ali-sphenoid,  and  is 
marked  by  a  groove  for  the  meningeal  artery;  the  post  em* 
inferior  is  grooved  for  the  lateral  venous  sinus,  and  articu- 
lates with  the  mastoid  of  the  temporal 

The  Temporal  bones,  two  in  number  (Figs.  6  and  7 
and  Plate  XIV.),  are  placed  at  the  side  and  base  of  the 
skull,  and  are  remarkable  for  containing  in  their  interior 
the  organs  of  hearing.  Each  bone  consists  originally  of 
four  subdivisions — a  squamoso-zygomatic,  a  tympanic,  s 
petro-mastoid,  and  a  styloid— which  in  course  of  time  fuss 
together  to  form  an  irregular-shaped  bone.  The  squamous 
part  of  the  squamoso-zygomatic  is  a  thin  plate  which  forms 
that  part  of  the  aide  of  the  skull  familiarly  known  as  the. 
"  temple."  The  zygoma  extends  horizontally  forwards  as 
a  distinct  arched  process,  to  join  the  malar  or  cheek-bone. 
At  the  root  of  the  zygoma  is  a  smooth  fossa,  called  gienoii, 
which  receives  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  assists  is 
forming  the  temporo- maxillary  joint  The  tympanic  portion 
forms  in  the  foetus  a  ring,  which  enlarges  subsequently  into 
a  curved  plate  that  forms  the  wall  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  or  passage  into  the  tympanum  or  middle  ear.  The 
tympanic  and  squamoso-zygomatic  parts  of  the  bone  fuss 
together;  but  a  fissure,  called  Glaserian,  situated  behind 
the  glenoid  fossa,  marks  their  original  separation  ;  in  tha 
fissure  the  slender  process  of  the  malleus  (one  of  the  bones 
of  the  tympanum)  is  lodged.  The  petro-mastoid  or  periotk 
part  of  the  temporal  contains  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  a 
complicated  in  its  internal  anatomy.  It  extends  forwirdi 
and  inwards  along  the  floor  of  the  skull,  and  forms  on  tie- 
exterior  of  the  skull  the  large  nipple-shaped  mastoid  pro- 
cess.  This  process  is  rough  on  its  outer  surface,  for  th* 
attachment  of  muscles,  and  is  hollowed  out  internally  mto 
the  mastoid  cells  or  air-sinuses,  which  communicate  with 
the  tympanum  or  middle  ear.  The  petrous-temporal  3 
distinguished  by  its  stony  hardness,  and  has  the  form  of  t 
three-sided  pyramid.  Its  apex  lies  in  relation  to  the  fide 
of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  ;  its  base  corresponds  to  the 
tympanic  cavity  and  external  meatus  ;  its  under  surface  a 
rough,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  skull; 
its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  smooth  and  in  rela- 
tion to  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  The  petrous  part  of  tie 
bone  is  traversed  by  a  canal  which  transmits  the  intenul 
carotid  artery  and  sympathetic  nerve  into  the  crsnuJ 
cavity;  in  its  posterior  surface  is  a  passage,  intend 
meatus,  down  which  the  seventh  cranial  nerve  procecdi ; 
at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  the  auditory  part  of  tk* 
nerve  enters  th*  internal  car,  whilst  the  part  of  the  tern 
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wliich  goes  to  the  muacies'  of  Die  face  traverse*  a  canal  in 

the  bone,  called  aqueduct  of  Fallopiut,  which  ends  ex- 
ternally, between  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes,  in  the 
ttyto-mastoid  foramen.  The  styloid  process  is  a  slender  part 
of  the  bone  which  projects  downwards  from  the  tympanic 
plate,  and  is  connected  with  the  small  corna  of  the  hyoid 
bone  by  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament.  It  does  not  unite  with 
the  rest  of  the  bone  until  a  -  comparatively  bto  period. 
Between  the  petfous-  temporal  and  ex -occipital  is  the 
piejulaf  foramen,  which  transmits  out  of  the  skull  the 
eighth  cranial  nerve  and  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  fourteen  bones  of  the  Face  are,  as  a  rule,  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Cranium ;  some  have  the  form 
of  thin  scales,  others  are  more  irregular  in  shape.  They 
are  named  as  followB :  —  Two  superior  maxillary,  two 
palate,  two  malar,  two  nasal,  two  lachrymal,  two  inferior 
turbinal,  a  Tomer,  and  an  inferior  maxilla. 

The  Superior  Maxillae,  or  bones  of  the  Upper  Jaw  (Figs. 
6  and  7,  and  Plate  XIV.),  form  the  skeleton  of  a  large  part 
of  the  face,  and  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  walls  of  the 
cavities  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  orbit ;  around  them  the 
other  bones  of  the  face  axe  grouped.  The  facial  surface 
of  each  bone  presents  in  front  a  largo  foramen  for  the 
transmission  of  the  infra-orbital  branch  of  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve,  and  behind,  several  small  foramina  for  the  trans* 
mission  of  nerves  to  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  On  the 
same  surface  is  a  rough  process  for  articulation  with  the 
malar  bona  The  orbital  surface  is  smooth,  forms  the 
floor  of  the  orbjt,  and  possesses  a  canal  in  which  the  infra- 
orbital nerve  lies.  The  nasal  surface  forms  a  part  of  the 
outer  wall  and  floor  of  the  nostril,  and  presents  a  hole 
leading  into  a  largo  hollow  in  the  substance  of  the  bone, 
called  the  antrum,  or  superior  maxillary  air-sinus.  The 
nasal  surface  articulates  with  the  inferior  turbinal  and 
palate  bones.  The  nasal  and  facial  surfaces  become  con- 
tinuous with  each  other  at  the  anterior  aperture  of  the 
nose,  and  from  them  a  strong  process  ascends  to  join  the 
frontal  bone  close  to  the  glabella ;  this  process  also  articu- 
lates with  the  lachrymal  and  nasal  bones.  The  palatal 
surface  forms  a  part  of  the  bony  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
presents  in  front  a  small  hole  (the  incisive  foramen)  which 
communicates  with  the  nose.  In  the  sheep  and  many  other 
mammals  this  hole  is  of  large  size ;  the  palatal  surface  is 
bounded  externally  by  a  thick  elevated  border,  in  which 
are  the  sockets,  or  alveoli,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  fangs 
of  the  teeth ;  internally  this  surface  articulates  by  a  narrow 
border  with  the  other  superior  maxilla  and  with  the  vomer, 
and,  posteriorly,  with  the  palate-bone. 

The  Palate-bone  (Fig.  7,  and  Plate  XIV.)  lies  in  con- 
tact with  the  inner  surface  and  posterior  border  of  the 
superior  maxilla,  and  separates  it  from  the  sphenoid.  It 
is  in  shape  not  unlike  the  capital  letter  L,  the  horizontal 
limb  forming  the  hinder  part  of  the  bony  roof  of  the 
mouth  by  its  lower  surface,  and  the  back  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  nose  by  it*  upper.  The  ascending  limb  assists  in 
forming  the  outer  wall  of  the  nose,  and  subdivides  into 
an  anterior,  or  orbital,  and  a  posterior,  or  tphenoidal,  pro- 
cess. At  the  junction  of  the  two  limbs  is  the  pyramidal 
process,  which  articulates  with  the  lower  ends  of  the 
pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  Vomer  (Fig.  7),  shaped  like  a  ploughshare,  lies 
vertically  in  the  mesial  plane  of  the  nose,  and  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  partition  which  separates  one  nostril  from 
the  other.  It  articulates  above  with  the  under  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  mee-ethmoid ;  below 
with  the  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillai  and 
palate-bones;  in  front  with  the  septal  cartilage  of  the  nose, 
whilst  the  posterior  border  is  free,  and  forms  the  hinder 
edge  of  the  nasal  septum. 

The  Inferior  Turbinated  is  a  slightly  convoluted  bone 


situated  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  nose,  where  it  articulates 
with  the  superior  marilla  and  palate  a  little  below  tho 
middle  turbinal  of  the  ethmoid. 

The  Lachrymal  (Fig.  6)  is  a  small  scale-like  bone,  in 
shape  not  unlike  a  finger-nail,  placed  at  the  inner  wall 
of  the  orbit,  and  fitting  between  the  ethmoid,  superior 
marilla,  and  frontal  bones.  It  has  a  groove  on  tho  outer 
surface,  in  which  is  lodged  the  lachrymal  sac. 

The  Nasal  (Fig.  6)  is  a  thin,  somewhat  elongated 
bone,  which,  articulating  with  its  fellow  in  the  middle 
line,  forms  with  it  the  bony  bridge  of  the  nose  ;  above,  it 
articulates  with  the  frontal,  and  by  its  outer  border  with 
the  ascending  process  of  the  superior  maxilla. 

The  Malar  bone  (Fig.  6),  irregular  in  shape,  forms  the 
prominence  of  the  cheek,  and  completes  the  outer  wall 
of  the  orbit  It  rests  upon  the  superior  "mTilln  •  by  its 
orbital  plate  it  articulates  with  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid ;  by  its  ascending  process  with  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal ;  by  its  posterior  process  with 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal,  bo  as  to  complete 
the  zygomatic  arch. 

The  Inferior  Maxilla,  Lower  Jaw,  or  Man  di  bio  (Figs.  6  and 
7,  and  Plate  XIV.,  fig.  9),  is  a  large  horse-shoe  shaped  bono, 
which  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  movable  bone  oi 
the  head.  It  consists  originally  of  two  separate  halves,  which 
unite  during  the  first  year  of  life  into  a  single  bone  at  the 
tymphytit  or  chin.  A  characteristic  feature  ot  the  human 
lower  jaw  is  the  forward  slope  of  the  bone  at  the  chin,  for 
in  other  mammals  the  symphysis  inclines  backwards.  In 
the  upper  border  of  this  bone  are  the  sockets  for  the  lower 
series  of  teeth.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  horse-shoe 
curve  on  each  side  the  bone  ascends  almost  vertically,  and 
terminates  in  two  processes — an  anterior,  or  coronoid, 
which  is  for  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and  a 
posterior,  or  condyle,  which  is  for  articulation  with  the  glen* 
oid  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone.  Where  the  ascending  and 
horizontal  limbs  of  the  bone  are  continuous,  it  forms  the 
angle,  which  is  almost  a  right  angle  On  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ascending  limb  is  a  large  foramen,  communicating 
with  a  canal  which  traverses  the  bone  below  the  sockets 
for  the  teeth.  In  this  canal  are  lodged  the  nerves  and 
blood-vessels  for  these  teeth. 

The  Hyoid  bone  lies  in  the  neck,  on  the  same  plane  as 
tho  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxilla  (Figs.  6  and  7).  It 
is  shaped  like  the  letter  U,  and  consists  of  a  body,  or  baji- 
hyal,  from  which  two  long  horns,  or  $tylo-hyals,  project 
backwards.  At  the  junction  of  the  body  and  horns  two 
smaller  corona,  or  cerato-kyaU,  project  upwards,  and  are 
connected  with  the  styloid  processes  of  the  temporal  bones, 
or  ttylo-hyalt,  by  the  stylo-hyoid  ligaments,  or  epi-kyals. 
The  hyoid  is  the  bone  from  which  the  muscles  ox  the 
tongue  arise,  and  it  is  situated  immediately  above  the 
thyroid  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  to  which  it  is  attached  by 
ligaments. 

In  its  general  form  the  Skull  is  ovoid,  with  the  long 
axis  extending  antero-posteriorly,  the  frontal  and  occipital 
ends  rounded,  and  the  sides  somewhat  flattened.  Its 
average  length  in  the  people  of  the  British  Islands  is  a 
little  more  than  7  inches ;  its  greatest  breadth  about  6} 
inches ;  and  its  height,  from  the  plane  of  the  foramen 
magnum  to  the  vertex,"  about  5\  inches.  Its  greatest 
circumference  is  about  21  inches.  The  breadth  of  the 
face  across  the  zygomatic  arches  is  about  6  inches.  The 
average  capacity  of  the  brain  cavity  is  92  cubic  inches. 
The  British  skull  is  dolicho-cephalic  and  orthognathic. 
(See  Anthropology.) 

The  lateral  regions  of  the  skull  are  called  the  temporal 
foua,  and  give  origin  to  the  temporal  muscles.  Under 
cover  of  each  zygomatic  arch  is  the  tygomatie  fotsa.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  is  a  hollow  between  the  superior  maxilla, 
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called  tpheno-maxUlary  foua,  from  which 
the  pury^maxxiiarf  jurun  extend*  downwards  between 
the  pterygoid  and  «u potior  maxillary;  and  the  tpkeno: 
maxillary  JLuurt  extendi  upward*  into  the  orbit.  The 
orbit  is  a  four- walled  pyramidal  cavity,  with  the  base 
directed  forward  to  the  face,  and  the  apex  backward  to 


the  brain  canty.  At  the  apex  are  the  foramina  in  the 
aphenoid,  through  which  the  nerve  of  eight  and  other  nerve* 
paaa  from  the  brain  to  the  eyeball,  muscles,  and  other  soft 
structure*  within  the  orbit 

The  nostrils  open  on  the  front  of  the  face  by  a  large 
opening  situated  between  the  two  superior  man  lite,  and 
bounded  above  by  the  two  nasals.  The  sides  of  the 
opening  pass  down  almost  vertically  to  join  the  floor,  and 
are  not  rounded  off  as  in  the  ape's  skull ;  from  the  centre 
of  the  floor  a  sharp  process,  the  nasal  tpine  of  the  superior 
pjsjgflsj  project*  forwards,  and  form*  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  human  skull.  Attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
opening  are  the  lateral  cartilages  of  the  nose,  which  form 
the  wings  of  the  nostril*,  and  so  modify  the  position  of 
their  opening*  that  in  the  face  they  look  downward*.  The 
nostrils  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  vertical  mesial 
partition  composed  of  the  mes-ethmoid,  vomer,  and  triangular 
nasal  cartilage,  the  last-named  of  which  projects  forward 
beyond  the  anterior  aurface  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  con- 
tribute* materially  to  the  prominence  of  the  nose.  The 
outer  wall  of  each  nostril  present*  the  convoluted  turbinals, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  horizontal  passages 
extending  antero-postcriorly ;  the  tuperior  passage  or 
meatus  hes  between  the  superior  and  middle  turbinals  of 
the  ethmoid,  and  is  continued  into  the  sphenoidal  and 
posterior  ethmoidal  air -sinuses ;  the  middle  meattu  lisn> 
between  the  middle  and  inferior  turbinals,  and  is  continued 
into  the  frontal,  anterior  ethmoidal,  and  maxillary  air 
sinuses.  These  sinuses  are  therefore  extensions  of  the  nasal 
chamber  or  respiratory  passage,  and  correspond  with  the 
air  cavities  which  exist  in  so  many  of  the  bones  of  birds  ; 
the  inferior  meattu  lies  between  the  inferior  turbinal  and 
floor  of  the  nose;  into  its  anterior  part  opens  the  nasal 
duct  which  conveys  the  tears  from  the  front  of  the  eyebalL 
The  posterior  openings  of  the  nose  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  hinder  edge  of  the,  vomer,  and  are  placed 
between  the  internal  pterygoid  plate*  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  skull  vares  in  appearance  at  different  periods  of  life. 
In  infancy  the  face  is  small,  about  |  th  of  the  sis*  of  the 
entire  head,  for  the  teeth  are  still  rudimentary  and  the 
jsws  are  feeble ;  the  centres  of  ossification  of  the  cranial 


;  the  forehead  projects;  the  skull  is 
I  eminences  ;  the  air-sinuses,  and  bony 


become  flattened,  and  the  side*  bulge  o 
due  to  gravitation  and  the  subsidence  of 


widest  at  the  parietal  eminences ;  the  air-sinuses,  and  bony 
ridges  corresponding  to  them,  have  not  formed.  In  the 
adult  the  face  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  head,  and  it* 
vertical  diameter  greatly  elongated,  from  the  growth  of  the 
antrum,  the  nose,  and  the  dental  borders  of  the  jaws  ;  and 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  almost  a  right  angle.  In  old 
age  the  teeth  fall  out,  the  jaws  shrink  in,  their  dental 
borders  become  absorbed,  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  in 
infancy,  is  obtuse ;  the  vertex  and  floor  of  the  skull  also 

outward*, — changes 
the  bones  by  their 

own  weight 

The  skull  of  a  woman  is  smaller  and  lighter,  with  the 
muscular  ridges  and  projections  due  to  the  air  sinuses  less 
strongly  marked  than  in  a  man,  but  with  the  eminences 
or  centre*  of  ossification  more  prominent  The  more 
feeble  air  sinuses  imply  a  more  restricted  respiratory 
activity  and  a  less  active  mode  of  life  than  in  a  Mm  The 
internal  capacity  is  about  10  per  cent  leas  than  that  of 
the  male.  The  face  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  cranium ; 
the  cranium  is  more  flattened  at  the  ^prtex,  and  tho  height 
b  «>usequenay  not  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  length  as  | 


in  the 


Lu  the  female  skull,  therefore,  the 


Turning  now  to  the  Appexdicttlxe  Skeletov,  we  still 
consider  first  that  of  the  Scpebjok  or  Tboxxck  <m 
Pkctoeal  Ex tkkm it v,  or  V r vol  Limb.  The  Upper  Uab 
may  be  subdivided  into  a  proximal  part  or  shoulder,  i 
distal  part  or  hand,  and  an  intermediate  shaft  which  con- 
sists of  an  upper  arm  or  brackivm,  and  a  fore-arm  or  onfc 
Lrachtum.    In  each  of  these  subdivisions  certain  boon  :-. 
found :  in  the  shoulder,  the  clavicle  and  scapula ;  in  the 
upper  arm,  the  humerus  ;  in  the  fore-arm,  the  radius  ar»! 
ulna,  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm  in  man  being  longer  thar. 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm ;  in  the  hand,  the  carpal  aci 
metacarpal  bones  and  the  phalanges.     The  scapula  ana 
clavicle  together  form  an  imperfect  bony  arch,  the  Scapuhr 
Arch  or  Shoulder  Girdle  ;  the  shaft  and  hand  form  a  fret 
divergent  Appendage.    The  shoulder  girdle  is  the  dirert 
medium  of  connection  between  the  axial  skeleton  and  the 
divergent  part  of  the  limb;  it*  an  tern 
clavicle,  articulates  with  the  upper  end 
whilst  its  posterior  segment,  the 
does  not  reach,  the  dorsal  spine*. 


rta  lv—TA*cnmm*nc  section  to  npn—nt  tfct  rtUllcwi  of  the  thovlln  prJVtn 
lb*  trunk.  V.  a  Doral  VarUbra ;  C  *  Rib ;  St.  lb,  Surnaa ;  Sc.  (be  Sank  l 
Or,  th«  Cor»coM ;  d,  Xht  CUrteU |  M.  tfe*  SUafacw  w  Ms SMM  SB* it «• 

The  Clavicle,  or  Collar  Bone  (Fig.  9),  is  an  elongated 
bone  which  extends  from  the  upper  end  of  the  stern 
horizontally  outward*,  to  articulate  with  the  scromior 
process  of  the  scapula,  It 
curve,  which  is  associated  with 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  human  shoulder.    It  is  slender 
in  the  female,  but  powerful  in  muscular  males  ;  its  sternal 
end  thick  and  somewhat  triangular;  it*  acromial  end, 

surface  forts*  acromion.  It^ahaf^^^o^ 


the  attachment  of  muscles;  and  a  strong  ligament  oya- 
necting  it  with  the  coracoid,  is  attached  to  the  under 
surface,  near  the  outer  end,  whilst  near  the  inner  a  strong 
ligament  passes  between  it  and  the  first  rib.  The  clavicle 
is  absent  in  the  hoofed  quadrupeds,  in  the  seals  and  whales, 
and  is  feeble  in  the  carnivore;  but  is  well  formed,  not  onlj 
in  man,  but  in  apes,  bats,  and  in  many 


The  Scapula,  or  Shoulder  Blade  (Fig.  9),  is  the  most 
important  bono  of  the  shoulder  girdle,  and  is  present  is 
all  mam  mala  It  lies  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  chest,  reaching  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 
rib.  Its  form  is  plate-like  and  triangular,  with  three 
surfaces,  three  borders,  and  three  angles.  The  fund> 
mental  form  of  the  scapula,  as  seen  in  the  mole,  is  that  of 
a  three-sided  prismatic  rod,  and  its  assumption  of  the 
plate  or  blade-like  character  in  man.  i*  in  connection  with 
the  great  development  of  the  muscle*  which  rotate  the 
humerus  at  the  shoulder  joint  Its  costal  or  ventral 
surface  is  in  relation  to  the  ribs,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  certain  muscles:  one,  called  subecapularis,  arise*  from 
the  surface  itself,  which  is  often  termed  tubsrapmiar  Jam. 
The  dorsum  or  back  of  the  scapula  is  traversed  from 
behind  forwards  by  a  prominent  tpine  (PL  XTV.,  fig.  1, 8), 
which  lies  in  the  proper  axis  of  the  scapula,  and  subdivide 
this  aspect  of  the  bone  into  a  surface  above  the  spine,  the 
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supra-  or  prm-epinous  fossa,  and  one  below  the  spine,  the 
infra-  or  post-spinous  fossa.  The  spine  arches  forwards,  to 
end  in  a  broad  flattened  process, 
the  acromion,  which  hat  an  oral 
articular  surface  for  the  clavicle ; 
both  spine  and  acromion  are 
largely  developed  in  the  human 
scapula  in  correlation  with  the 
great  size  of  the  trapezius  and 
deltoid  muscles,  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  elevation  and  ab- 
duction of  the  upper  limb.  The 
borders  of  the  scapula,  directed 
upwards,  backwards,  and  down- 
wards, give  attachment  to  several 
muscles.  The  angles  are  inferior, 
rupero- posterior,  and  supero-sn- 
terior.  The  supertv anterior  is  the 
most  important ;  it  u  truncated, 
and  presents  a  large,  shallow,  oval, 
smooth  surface,  the  glenoid  fossa, 
for  articulation  with  the  humerus, 
to  form  the  shoulder  joint  Over- 
hanging the  glenoid  fossa  is  a 
curved  beak-like  process,  the 
eoracoid,  which  is  of  importance 
as  corresponding  with  the  separata 
eoracoid  bone  of  birds  aud  reptiles. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between 
it  and  the  scapula  proper  is 
marked  on  the  upper  border  of 
the  scapula  by  the  supra-scapular 
notch. 

The  Humerus,  or  bone  of  the 
Upper  Arm  (Fig.  9),  is  a  long  bone, 
and  consists  of  a  shaft  and  two 
extremities.  The  upper  extremity 
of  this  bone  possesses  a  convex, 
spheroidal  smooth  surface,  the 
head,  for  articulation  with  the 
glenoid  fossa  of  the  scapula;  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  con- 
stricted neck,  and  where  the  neck 
and  shaft  become  continuous  with 
each  other,  two  processes  or  tuberosities  are 
to  which  are  attached  the  rotator  muscles  arising 
from  the  scapular  fossa*.  Between  the  tuberosities  is  a 
groove  in  which  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  rests.  A 
line  drawn  through  the  head  of  the  humerus  perpendicular 
to  the  middle  of  its  articular  surface,  forms  with  the  axis  of 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  an  angle  of  40*.  The  shaft  of  the 
humerus  is  cylindriform  above,  but  flattened  and  expanded 
below ;  about  midway  down  the  outer  surface  is  a  rough 
ridge  for  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  on  the 
inner  surface  another  rough  mark  for  the  insertion  of  the 
otjraco-braf.hialis.  The  demarcation  between  the  cylindri- 
form and  expanded  parts  of  the  shaft  is  marked  by  a 
shallow  groove  winding  round  the  back  of  the  bone,  in 
which  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  is  lodged.  The  lower 
extremity  of  the  humerus  consists  of  an  articular  and  a 
non-erticular  portion.  The  articular  presents  a  small  head 
or  capitellum  for  the  radius,  and  a  pulley  or  trochlea  for 
the  movements  of  the  ulna  in  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
limb.  The  non-articular  part  consists  of  two  condyloid 
eminences,  internal  and  external.  From  the  external,  or  epi- 
condyle,  a  ridge  passes  for  some  distance  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  bone  ;  it  gives  origin  to  the  supinator  and 
extensor  muscles  in  the  fore- arm.  From  the  internal  emi- 
nence, or  epi4rochloa,  a  ridge  passes  up  the  inner  border  of 
the  abaft  of  the  bone;  this  eminence  gives  origin  to  the 
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pronator  and  flexor  musclos  in  the  fore-arm.  In  nearly 
two  per  cent  of  the  bodies  examined  in  the  anatomy -roonis 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  a  hooked  process  has  been 
seen  projecting  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  about  2  inches 
above  the  epi-trochlea ;  this  process  is  connected  to  the 
epi-trochlea  by  a  fibrous  band,  so  as  to  form  a  foramen, 
which  has  been  called  tupra-condyloid.  In  these  eases 
the  median  nerve  invariably  passes  through  the  foramen, 
and  not  un frequently  is  accompanied  by  the  brachial 
artery.  In  the  feline  carnivore  and  some  other  mammals 
a  foramen  constantly  occurs  in  this  part  of  the  humerus, 
through  which,  as  a  rule,  both  nerve  and*  artery  proceed, 
though  in  the  common  seal  it  transmits  only  the  nerve 

Before  describing  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  the 
anatomist  should  note  the  range  of  movement  which  can 
take  place  between  them  In  one  position,  which  is  called 
lupine,  they  lie  parallel  to  each  other,  the  radius  being  the 
more  external  bone,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  being 
directed  forwards ;  in  the  other  or  prone  position  the 
radius  crosses  obliquely  in  front  of  the  ulna,  and  the  palm 
of  the  hand  is  directed  backwards.  Not  only  the  bones 
of  the  fore-arm,  but  those  of  the  hand  are  supposed  to  be 
in  the  supine  position  when  they  are  described. 

The  Radius  (Fig.  9)  is  the  outer  bone  of  the  Fore-arm,  and 
like  all  long  bones  possesses  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 
The  upper  extremity  or  head  has  a  shallow,  smooth  cup  for 
moving  on  the  capitellum  of  the  humerus ;  the  outer 
margin  of  the  cup  is  also  smooth,  for  articulation  with  the 
ulna  and  annular  ligament;  below  the  cup  is  a  constricted 
neck,  and  immediately  below  the  neck  a  tuberosity  for  the 
insertion  of  the  biceps.  The  shaft  of  the  bone  possesses 
three  surfaces  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  a  sharp 
inner  border  for  the  interosseous  membrane.  The  lower 
end  of  the  bone  is  much  broader  than  the  upper,  and  is 
marked  posteriorly  by  grooves  tor  the  lodgment  of  tendons 
passing  to  the  back  ef  the  hand  :  from  its  outer  border  a 
pointed  styloid  process  projects  downwards ;  its  inner  border 
has  a  smooth  shallow  fossa  for  articulation  with  the  ulna,  and 
its  broad  lower  surface  is  smooth  and  concave,  for  articula- 
tion with  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones  of  the  wrist. 

The  Ulna  (Fig.  9)  is  also  a  long  bone  Its  upper  end  is 
subdivided  into  two  strong  processes  by  a  deep  fossa,  the 
greater  sigmoid  cavity,  which  possesses  a  smooth  surface 
for  articulation  with  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus.  The 
anterior  or  eoronoid  process  is  marked  by  an  oblique  ridge 
for  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis  amicus,  whilst  the  pos- 
terior or  olecranon  process  gives  insertion  to  the  large 
triceps  muscle  of  the  upper  arm.  Immediately  below  the 
outer  border  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity  is  the  small 
sigmoid  cavity  for  articulation  with  the  side  of  the  head  of 
the  radius.  The  shaft  of  the  bone  possesses  three  surfaces 
for  the-  attachment  of  muscles,  and  a  sharp  outer  border 
for  the  interosseous  membrane  The  lower  end,  much 
■mailer  than  the  upper,  has  a  pointed  styloid  process  and 
a  smooth  articular  surface,  the  outer  portion  of  which  is 
for  tb*  lower  end  of  the  radius,  the  lower  part  for  moving 
on  a  cartilage  of  the  wrist  joint  called  the  triangular  fibro- 
cartilage. 

The  Hand  consists  of  the  Carpus  or  wrist,  of  the  Meta- 
carpus or  palm,  and  of  the  free  Digits,  the  thumb  and  four 
fingers.  Anatomists  describe  it  with  the  palm  turned  to 
the  front,  and  with  its  axis  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
fore-arm 

The  Carpal  or  Wrist  bones  (Fig.  9)  are  eight  in  number 
and  small  in  size :  they  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  a 
proximal, — a  row  next  the  fore-arm, — consisting  of  the 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  cuneiform,  and  pisiform  ;  and  a  distal, 
— i.e.  a  row  next  the  bones  of  the  palm,— consisting  of  a 
trapezium,  trapezoid,  oa  magnum,  and  unciform ;  the  bones 
in  each  row  being  named  in  the  order  they  are  met  with. 
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frutn  the  radial  or  outer  to  the  ulnar  or  inner  aide  of  the 
wrist  li  ia  unnecessary  to  give  a  separate  description  of 
each  bone.  Except  the  pisiform  or  pea-shaped  bone, 
which  articulates  with  the  front  of  the  cuneiform,  each 
carpal  bone  ia  short  and  irregularly  cuboidal  in  shape  ;  its 
anterior  (or  palmar)  surface  and  its  posterior  (or  dorsal)  being 
rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments ;  its  superior  and 
inferior  surfaces  being  invariably  smooth,  for  articulation 
with  adjacent  bones ;  whilst  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
are  also  smooth,  for  articulation,  except  the  outer  surfaces 
of  the  scaphoid^  and  traperium^(the  two^exterrud  bones  of 

unciform  (the  two  internal  bones).    Occasionally  a  ninth  or 
supernumerary  bone  may  arise  from  the  subdivision  of  the 
uphold,  semilunar,  or  trapezoid,  into  two  pieces ;  more 
a  distinct  bone  ia  found  in  the  human  wrist  inter* 
in  the  trapezoid,  os  magnum,  semilunar,  and 
scaphoid,  which  corresponds  in  position  to  the  oa  inter- 
medium, found  constantly  in  the  wrist  of  the  orang,  gibbon, 
the  tailed  apes,  and  many  rodents  and  inaectivors. 

Tho  Metacarpal  bones,  or  bones  of  the  Palm  of  the  Hand, 
are  five  in  number  (Fig.  9).  They  are  miniature  long 
bones,  and  each  possesses  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 
The  metacarpal  of  the  thumb  ia  the  shortest,  and  diverges 
outwards  from  the  rest :  its  carpal  extremity  ia  saddle- 
for  articulation  with  the  trapezium ;  its  shaft  ia 
compressed,  and  its  phalangeal  end  is  smooth 
and  rounded,  for  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  The 
four  other  metacarpal  bones  belong  to  the  four  fingers : 
they  are  almost  parallel  to  each  other,  and  rlimini«h  in  aixe 
from  the  second  to  the  fifth,  Their  carpal  ends  articulate 
with  the  trapezoid,  oa  magnum,  and  unciform  :  their  shafts 
are  three-aided  :  their  phalangeal  ends  articulate  with  the 
first  phalanges  of  the  fingers. 

The  number  of  Digits  in  the  hand  ia  fire,  which  is  the 
highest  number  found  in  the  tnamm^j^  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  pollex  or  thumb,  and  index, 
middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers.  .  Their  skeleton  consists  of 
fourteen  bones,  named  phalanges,  of  which  the  thumb 
posse^es  two,  and  each  of  the  four  fingers  three.  The 
phalanx  next  the  metacarpal  bone  ia  the  first,  that  which 
carries  the  nail  .is  the  terminal  or  ungual  phalanx,  whilst 
the  intermediate  bone  is  the  second  phalanx.  Each  ia  a 
miniature  long  bone,  with  two  articular  extremities  and  an 
intermediate  shaft,  except  the  terminal  phalanges,  which 
Have  an  articular  surface  only  at  their  proximal  ends  the 
distal  end  being  ronnded  and  rough,  to  afford  a  surface 
for  tho  lodgment  of  the  nafl. 

The  Ixm:os  or  Piivic  Extxxkttt,  or  Lowxa  L«a 
consists  of  a 
and  an 

Each  part  has 
its  appropriate 
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longer  than  the  leg-bones) ;  in  front  of  the  knee  the 
patella ;  in  the  foot,  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones'  and 
phalanges.  The  bone  of  the  haunch  forma  an  arch  or 
1  el  vie  Girdle,  which  articulates  behind  with  the  side  of  the 
vacrum,  and  arches  forward  to  articulate  with  the  opposite 

Z^!i'^n0  J       Pubic  Wn&T**     It  is  the  direct 
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The  Os  Tunomioatum,  or  I  launch  bone,  ia  a  large  irre- 
gular plate-like  bone,  which  forms  the  lateral  and  anterior 
boundary  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  In  early  life  it  con- 
sists of  three  bones — ilium,  ischium,  and 
unite  about  the  twenty-fifth  year  into  a  single 
These  bones  converge,  and  join  to  form  a  deep  fc 
cup,  the  acetabulum  or  cotyloid  cavity,  on  the  outer  i 
of  the  bone,  which  lodges  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  at 
the  hip-joint  One-fifth  of  this  cup  ia  formed  by  the 
pubea,  and  about  two-fifths  each  by  the  ischium  and  ilium. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  ia  a  depression,  to  the 
of  which  the  xntfrartxcuLar  ligament  of 
attached  From  the  acetabulum  the  ilium  ei 
upwards  and  backwards,  the  ischium  downwards  and 
backwards,  the  pubis  forwards  and  inwards.    In  front  of 


is 


the  acetabulum  ia  a  large  ] 
foramen,  which  is  bounded  by 
behind  the  acetabulum  ia  the 
deep  anarw  notch,  which  is 
bounded  by  the  ischium  and 
ilium. 

The  Ilium  (Fig.  10)  in  man 
is  a  broad  plate -hike  bone. 
In  its  most  simple  form,  as  in 
the  kangaroo,  it  is  a-  three- 
sided,  prismatic,  rod-Like  bone, 
one  end  of  which  enters  into 
the  formation  of  the  acetabu- 
lum, whilst  the  other  is  free, 
and  forms  the  iliac  crest  In 
man,  notwithstanding  its  ex 
panded  form,  three  surfaces 
may  also  be  recognised,  cor- 
responding to  the  surfaces  in 
the  ilium  of  the  kangaroo;  and,  as 
in  that  animal,  the  lower  end 
aids  in  forming  the  acetabulum, 
while  the  upper  end  forms 


the  iliac  crest,  which,  in  man, 
in  conformity  with  the  general 
expansion  of  the  bone,  is  elon- 
gated into  the  sinuous  crest 
of  the  ilium.  This  crest  is  of 
great  importance,  for  it  affords 
attachment  to  the  broad  muscles 
which  form  the  wall  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  One  surface  of 


by  curved  hues  which  subdivide 
it  into  areas  for  the  origin  of 
the  muscles  of  the  buttock; 
another  surface  is  anterior,  and 
hollowed  out  to  give  origin  to 
the  iliacus  muscle;  the  third, 
or  internal,  surface  articulates  r»  u"i 


posteriorly  with  the 
whilst  anteriorly  it  forms  a  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  true  pel  vis. 
The  external  is  separated  from 
the  anterior  surface  by  a  border 
which  joins  the  anterior  end  of 
the  crest,  where  it  forms  a  pro- 
cess, the  anterior  ruperior  spine. 
About  the  middle  of  this  border 

is  the  anterior  inferior^.  Between  the  externsland  inter- 

8UrTace*  »  a  border  on  which  are  found  the  i 
**/*r»orand  tn/ trior  tpinet;  between  theanterior  and 
surfaces  is  the  pectineal  border,  which  forms  pert  of 
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like  bone,  the  fundamental  form  of  which  U  obscured  by 
the  modification  in  shape  of  its  inner  end.  In  human 
anatomy  it  is  customary  to  regard  it  as  consisting  of  a 
body  and  of  two  branches,  a  horizontal  and  a  descending 
ramus.  The  body  and  horizontal  ramus  form  the  funda- 
mental prismatic  rod,  and  the  descending  ramus  is  merely 
a  special  offshoot  from  the  inner  end  of  the  rod.  The 
outer  end  of  the  rod  takes  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
acetabulum  ;  the  inner  end  is  expanded  into  the  body  of 
the  pubis,  and  has  a  broad  margin,  or  symphysis,  for 
articulation  with  the  corresponding  bone  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pelvis  The  three  surf  aces  are — a  superior,  for 
the  origin  of  the  pectineus  muscle;  a  posterior,  which 
enters  into  the  wall  of  the  true  pelvis;  and  an  inferior, 
which  forma  the  upper  boundary  of  the  obturator  foramon. 
The  descending  ramus  is  merely  a  downward  prolongation 
of  the  inner  end  of  the  bone  which  joins  the  ischium,  and 
aids  in  forming  the  side  of  the  pubic  arch.  The  junction 
of  the  outer  end  of  tho  pubis  with  the  ilium  is  marked  by 
the  pectineal  eminence.  The  superior  and  posterior  sur- 
faces are  separated  by  the  sharp  pectineal  line,  which, 
starting  from  the  ipine  of  the  pubis,  runs  outwards  to  aid 
in  forming  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis. 

The  Ischium  (Fig.  11),  like  tho  ilium  and  pubis,  has 
the  fundamental  form  of  a  three-sided  prismatic  rod.  One 
extremity  (the  upper)  completes  the  acetabulum,  whilst 
the  lower  forms  the  large  prominence,  or  tuber  ischii.  The 
surfaces  of  the  bone  are  internal  or  pelvic,  external,  and 
anterior.  The  pelvic  and  external  surfaces  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  sharp  border,  on  which  is  seen  the 
ischial  tpine.  The  pelvic  and  anterior  surfaces  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  border,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  of 
the  obturator  foramen ;  but  the  margin  between  the  external 
and  anterior  surfaces  is  feebly  marked.  The  tuberosity, 
a  thick,  rough,  and  strong  process,'  gives  origin  to 
several  powerful  muscles :  on  it  the  body  rests  in  the 
sitting  posture ;  an  offshoot,  or  ramus,  ascends  from  it 
to  join  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis,  and  com- 
pletes both  the  pubic  arch  and  the  margin  of  the  obturator 
foramen. 

By  the  articulation  of  the  two  innominate  bones  with 
each  other  in  front  at  the  pubic  symphysis,  and  with  the 
sides  of  the  sacrum  behind,  the  osseous  walla  of  the  cavity 
of  the  Pklvis  are  formed.  This  cavity  is  subdivided  into 
a  false  and  a  true  pelvis.  The  false  j>elvis  lies  between 
the  expanded  wing-like  portions  of  the  two  ilia.  The  true 
pelvis  lies  below  the  two  pectineal  lines  and  the  base  of 
the  sacrum,  which  surround  the  upper  orifice  or  brim  of 
the  true  pelvis,  or  pelvic  inlet;  whilst  its  lower  orifice  or 
outlet  is  bounded  behind  by  the  coccyx,  laterally  by  the 
ischial  tuberosities,  and  in  front  by  the  pubic  arch.  In 
the  erect  attitude  the  pelvis  is  so  inclined  that  the  plane 
of  the  brim  forms  with  the  horizontal  plane  an  angle  of 
from  60s  to  65°.  The  axis  of  the  cavity  is  curved,  and  is 
represented  by  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  planes 
of  the.  brim,  the  cavity,  and  the  outlet;  at  the  brim  it  is 
directed  upwards  and  forwards,  at  tho  outlet  downwards 
and  a  little  forwards.  Owing  to  the  inclination  of  the 
pelvis,  the  base  of  the  sacrum  is  nearly  4  inches  higher 
than  the  upper  border  of  the  pubic  symphysis.  The  female 
pelvis  is  distinguished  from  the  male  by  certain  sexual 
characters.  The  bones  are  more  slender,  the  ridges  and 
processes  for  muscular  attachment  more  feeble,  the  breadth 
and  capacity  greater,  tho  depth  less,  the  ilia  more  expanded, 
giving  the  greater  breadth  to  the  hips  of  a  woman  than  a 
man;  the  inlet  more  nearly  circular,  the  pubic  arch  wider,  the 
distance  between  the  tuberosities  greater,  and  the  obturator 
foramen  more  triangular  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 
The  greater  capacity  of  the  woman's  than  the  man's  pelvis 
it  to  afford  greater  room  for  the  expansion  of  tLe  uterus 


during  pregnancy,  and  for  tho  expulsion  of  the  child  at 
the  time  of  birth. 

The  Femur  or  Thigh-bone  (Fig.  11)  is  the  longest  bone 
in  the  body,  and  consists  of  a  shaft  and  two  extremities.  The 
upper  extremity  or  head  possesses  a  smooth  convex  surface, 
in  which  an  oval  roughened  fossa,  for  the  attachment  of 
the  inter-articular  ligament  of  the  hip,  is  found;  from  the 
head  a  strong  elongated  neck  passes  downwards  and  out- 
wards to  join  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft;  the  place  of 
junction  is  marked  by  two  processes  or  trochanters:  the 
external  is  of  large  size,  and  to  it  are  attached  many 
muscles;  the  internal  is  much  smaller,  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  psoas  and  iliac  us.  A  line  drawn  through  the 
axis  of  the  head  and  neck  forms  with  a  vertical  line  drawn 
through  the  shaft  an  angle  of  30°;  in  a  woman  this  angle 
is  less  obtuse  than  in  a  man,  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  is  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  The  shaft  is  almost  cylindrical  about  its  centre, 
but  expanded  above  and  below;  its  front  and  sides  give 
origin  to  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg;  behind  there  is 
a  rough  ridge,  which,  though  called  linea  aspera,  is  really 
a  narrow  surf  ace  and  not  a  line;  it  gives  attachment  to 
several  muscles.  The  lower  end  of  the  bone  presents 
a  large  smooth  articular  surface  for  the  knee-joint,  the 
anterior  portion  of  which  forms  a  trochlea  or  pulley  for  the 
movements  of  the  patella,  whilst  the  lower  and  posterior 
part  is  subdivided  into  two  convex  condyles  by  a  deep 
fossa  which  gives  attachment  to  the  crucial  ligaments  of 
the  knee.  The  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  this  end  of  the 
bone  are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  and  the 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee. 

The  Patella  or  Knee-pan  (Fig.  11)  is  a  small  triangular 
flattened  bone  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  great  extensor 
muscles  of  the  leg.  Its  anterior  surface  and  sides  are 
rough,'  for  the  attachment  of  the  fibres  of  that  tendon ;  its 
posterior  surface  is  smooth,  and  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  knee-joint 

Between  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  there  are  no  move- 
ments of  pronation  and  supination  as  between  the  two 
bones  of  the  fore-arm.  The  tibia  and  fibula  are  fixed  in 
position;  the  fibula  is  always  external,  the  tibia  internal 

The  Tibia  or  Shin-bo  no  (Fig.  11)  is  the  larger  and 
more  important  of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg;  the  femur 
moves  and  rests  upon  its  upper  end,  and  down  it  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  the  erect  position  is  transmitted  to 
the  foot  Except  the  fymur,  it  is  the  longest  bone  of  the' 
skeleton,  and  consists  of  a  shaft  and  two  extremities.  The 
upper  extremity  is  broad,  and  is  expanded  into  two  tuber- 
osities, the  external  of  which  has  a  small  articular  facet 
inferiorly,  for  the  head  of  the  fibula;  superiorly,  the  tuber- 
osities have  two  smooth  surfaces,  for  articulation  with  the 
condyles  of  the  femur;  they  are  separated  by  an  intermediate 
rough  surface,  from  which  a  short  tpine  projects,  which  gives 
attachments  to  the  inter-articular  crucial  ligaments  and 
semilunar  cartilages  of  the  knee,  and  lies  opposite  the  inter- 
condyloid  fossa  of  the  femur.  The  shaft  of  the  bone  is 
three-sided;  its  inner  surface  is  subcutaneous,  and  forms 
the  shin ;  its  outer  and  posterior  surfaces  are  for  tho  origin 
of  muscles;  the  anterior  border  forms  the  sharp  ridge  of  the 
»Mnt  and  terminates  superiorly  in  a  tubercle  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  leg ;  the  outer  border 
of  the  bone  gives  attachment  to  the  inter-osseous  membrane 
of  the  leg.  The  lower  end  of  the  bone,  smaller  than  the 
upper,  is  prolonged  into  a  broad  process,  internal  malleolus, 
which  forms  the  Inner  prominence  of  the  ankle:  its  under 
surface  is  smooth  for  articulation  with  the  astragalus ;  exter- 
nally it  articulates  with  tho  lower  end  of  the  fibula. 

The  Fibula,  or  Splint-bone  of  tho  leg  (Fig.  11),  is  a 
slender  long  bone  with  a  shaft  and  two  extremities.  The 
upper  end  or  head  articulates  with  the  outer  tuberosity  of 
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vertebra,  for  they  lit  la  front  of,  and  not  behind,  the  vertebral 
notches  through  which  tho  spinal  nerves  ere  tra.oia.tlrd.  The 
development  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  SJds  shows  It  to  be  toe 
tody  of  the  atlas  displaced  from  its  proper  boos  and  fused  with  the 
body  of  the  axis. 

The  development  and  homology  of  the  skull  It  a  much  more 
difficult  problem  to  solve  than  that  of  the  spine.  The  chorda 
dorsmlia  axtsnds  along  the  floor  of  the  sknll  as  far  forward  as  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pituitary  fossa.  Cartilage  Is  formed  around  it, 
without,  bowsrer,  the  previous  production  of  proto-vertebra*,  and 
this  cartilage  is  prolonged  forward  on  each  side  of  the  fossa,  forming 
two  bars,  the  trabecule  cranil ;  thess  bars  then  units,  and  form  the 
mea -ethmoid  cartilage ;  at  the  same  time  the  cartilage  grows  out- 
wards for  some  distance  in  the  membranous  wail  of  the  skull,  bat 
It  does  not  mount  upward*  so  as  to  close  it  in  superiorly,  so  that 
the  cartilage  U  limited  to  the  floor  of  the  skull  ;  moreover,  the 
cartilages  is  not  segmented.  The  roof,  tide  walls,  and  anterior  wall 
of  the  cranium  retain  for  a  time  their  primordial  membranous  struc- 
ture. This  membrane  is  prolonged  downwards  into  the  face  proper, 
where  it  forms  a  pair  of  maxillary  lobes  or  processes,  which  pass 
forwards  beneath  the  eyes  to  form  the  side  rvvrU  of  the  face,  and 
a  mid-  or  frontal-nasal  process,  into  which  the  cartilaginous  mos- 
rthinoid  extends.  Immediately  below  each  maxillary  lobe  four 
arches,  called  brancAiai  or  vitorral,  arise  in  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
head,  and  in  each  of  the  three  first  of  these  arches  a  rod  of  cartilage 
is  formed.  The  archea  on  opposite  aides  units  with  each  other  in 
the  ventral  meaial  line,  but  those  on  the  same  side  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  intermediate  branchial  clefts;  these  clefts  all 
dose  up  in  course  of  time,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  first,  which 
remains  as  the  external  meatus  of  the  ear,  the  tympanum,  and  the 
Eustachian  tu  be ;  whilst  the  interval  between  the  first  visceral  arch 
and  the  maxillary  lobes  forms  ths  cavity  of  the  mouth  The  con- 
version of  the  primordial  cartilaginous  and  membranous  cranium 
into  the  bonea  of  the  head  lakes  place  by  ths  formation  in  it  of 
numerous  centres  of  ossification.  The  baai-,  ex-,  and  so  much  of  the 
supra-occipital  as  lies  below  the  superior  curved  line,  are  formed 
from  distinct  centree  in  the  cartilaginous  floor  of  the  skull ;  whilst 
the  part  of  the  supra-occipital  above  the  curved  line  arises  from 
independent  centres  in  the  membranous  cranium,  the  whole  ulti- 
mately (using  together  to  form  the  occipital  bona  The  basi-  or 
post-sphenoid,  the  pre-  with  the  orbito-tpbenoida,  the  eli -sphenoid 
with  the  external  pterygoid  and  the  internal  pterygoid,  also  arise 
to  the  cartilsgioous  floor,  and  they,  together  with  the  sphenoidal 
spongy  bones  which  are  formed  in  the  membranous  cranium,  fuse 
into  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  palate  is  apparently  formed  by  ossifica- 
tion of  cartilage  continuous  with  the  bar  in  which  the  internal 
pterygoid  arises.  The  central  piste  sod  each  lateral  msss  of  the 
ethmoid  also  arias  in  ths  cartilage  by  distinct  centres.  Ths  inferior 
turbine]  has  slso  a  distinct  origin  in  cartilage.  The  petro-msstoid 
part  of  the  temporal  arise*  in  cartilage  from  st  lesst  three  centres, 
|«ri-,  pro-,  and  opisth-otic,  and  soon  blends  with  the  squamous 
and  tympanic  elements  which  srise  in  the  membranous  cranium ; 
subsequently  the  atyloid  process,  which  is  ossified  in  the  rod  of 
cartilage  in  the  second  visceral  arch,  joins  the  temporal.  Ths  lower 
end  of  this  same  rod  forms  the  lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid ;  the  upper 
end  forms  two  small  bones,  the  stapes  snd  incus,  situated  within 
ths  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  The  cartilage  of  the  third  visceral 
arch  forms  the  great  cornu  and  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  name 
of  Meckel's  cartilage  is  spplied  to  the  rod  found  in  the  first  visceral 
arch  ;  its  upper  end  is  ossified  into  the  malleus,  a  small  bone 
situs  ted  in  the  tympanic  cavity ;  whilst  in  the  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  rest  of  the  cartilage  the  lower  jaw-bone  is  formed. 
The  parietal  and  frontal  bonea  srise  altogether  in  the  membranous 
vault;  and  ths  nasal,  lachrymal,  malar,  and  superior  maxilla*  arise 
in  connection  with  tho  bonea  which  form  the  face ;  the  vomer  ia 
developed  In  the  membrane  investing  the  mes-ethmcid  cartilage. 
The  human  superior  maxilla  represents  not  only  the  superior  maxilla 
of  other  vertebrates,  but  the  pro-maxillary  bone  also ;  bat  the  two 
bones  become  fused  together  at  so  very  early  a  period  that  it  is 
difficult  to  recognise  their  original  independence.  In  the  deformity 
of  hare-lip  and  cleft  palate,  they  are  not  (infrequently  separated  by 
a  distinct  fissure. 

Since  ths  time  when  Oken  and  Goethe  propounded  the  theory 
that  tho  skull  was  built  up  of  several  vertebral,  the  vertebral  struc- 
ture of  the  skull  has  led  to  much  discussion  amongst  anatomists. 
Every  one  admits  that  the  skull  is  in  series  with  the  spine,  that 
the  cranial  cavity  ia  continuous  with  the  spinal  canal,  ana  that  the 
cranial  vault  is  formed  in  the  wall  of  the  embryonic  cerebro-spinal 
canal.  Ths  skull  also,  like  the  spine,  is  transversely  segmented, 
but  whether  ws  regard  these  segments  as  vertebra  or  not  will 
depend  upon  the  conception  ws  entertain  of  tH  meaning  of  the 
term  vertebra.  If  with  Owen  we  define  a  vertebra  to  be  "one  of 
those  segments  of  the  endo-skeleton  which  constitute  the  axis  of 
the  body  and  the  protective  canals  of  the  nervous  snd  vascular 
trunks,  then  we  msy  support  the  vertebral  nature  of  the  cranial 
segments  on  ths  following  grounds: — Isf,  Ths  presence  of  a  series 
cf  bones  extending  forwards  from  the  foramen  magnum  along  the 


basis  cranii.  In  series  with  the  bodies  of  the  spinal  vei  iebrst, — r  7., 
the  basi -occipital,  baa! -sphenoid,  pre-sphenoid,  mce-eth  moid  (Fig.  7); 
Id,  The  presence  of  a  aenea  of  neural  arches  which  enclose  and 
corn  n1<  to  the  wall  of  the  cranial  canty,  and  lie  in  series  with  the 
neural  arches  of  ths  spinal  vertebra, — t.g.,  the  ex-  and  supra -occi- 
pital s,  which  form  the  neural  arches  of  the  bast-occipital  segment ; 
the  sli -sphenoids  snd  parietala,  which  form  the  neural  arches  of 
the  basi -sphenoid  segment ;  the  orbito-spbenoids  and  frontal,  which 
form  the  neural  arches  of  the  pre-ephvtioid  segment  ;  3d,  The 
presence  of  a  series  of  visceral  archea  of  which  the  mandibular  and 
hyoidean  snclose  the  alimentary  and  vascular  canals,  just  ss  the 
ribs  enclose  them  in  the  thorax  ;  and  47A,  The  presence  of  foramina 
between  the  cranial  segments  like  the  inter-vertebral  foramina 
between  the  spinal  vertebra  for  the  transmission  of  ccrvos, — eg., 
the  sphenoidal  fissure  and  the  jugular  foramen. 

But  if  we  are  to  regard  a  vertebra  as  a  segment  of  the  axial 
skeleton,  which  in  course  of  its  formation  passes  through  a  definite 
series  of  developmental  changes,  then  ths  cranial  segments  cannot 
be  regarded  as  vertebra*  in  the  same  sense  aa  the  spinal  segments; 
for,  lot,  The  chorda  dorsalia  is  not  co-equal  in  length  with  the  beats 
cranii,  aa  with  the  bodies  of  the  spinal  vertebra*,  so  that  if  tho 
basi -occipital  and  baai-ephenoid  segments,  ths  bodies  of  which  are 
developed  around  it,  were  to  be  regarded  aa  cranial  vertebras,  the 
pre-epnenoidal  and  ethmoido- nasal  would  not  be  morpholvgieally  the 
same,  aa  they  are  formed  in  front  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  chorda 
2d,  Proto-vertebra  are  formed  in  the  spine,  but  sot  in  the  basis 
cranii.  3d,  The  spine  is  transversely  segmented  in  its  cartilaginous 
stage  of  development,  but  the  ekull  ia  not  U\  The  transverse 
segmentation  of  the  skull  only  appears  when  the  bonea  are  formed, 
bat  the  individuality  of  the  segments  becomes  again  concealed  by 
the  fusion  of  the  pre-  and  basi-spbenotds  and  the  basi -occipital  into 
a  continuous  bar  of  bone,  a  condition  which  is  not  found  in  tho 
spine  except  in  the  secro-coccygeal  region  6A,  The  neural  archea 
in  the  spine  are,  like  the  bodies,  oae'-Sed  in  cartilage,  but  In  the 
cranium  they  are  for  the  most  part  osyGed  in  membrane.  These 
differences  in  the  mode  of  developuiect  of  the  spine  and  basis  cranii 
may  be  summarised  as  below: — 

Srine. 

1st  Slag*,  id  Slrge.  3d  Stag*,  it\  Staff, 

Unseginented       Proto-v«rt.iQftB.      Segmented  Segmented 
chorda.  cartilage.  bonea. 

Bali*  Cranii. 

1st  Staat,  id  Siege,  id  Shift,  ith  Singe, 

Unsegmented  Unsegmented  Segmented  Unsegmeuted 
chorda  in  part.         cartilage.  bonea.  Lonea. 

It  ia  evident,  therefore,  that,  although  both  ekull  and  spine  are 
developed  in  the  walla  of  the  cerebro-spinal  groove,  vet,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Huxley,  "though  they  are  identical  in  general 
plan  of  construction,  the  two  begin  to  diverge  ss  soon  as  the  one 
puts  on  the  special  character  of  a  ekull  and  the  other  that  of  a 
vertebral  column  ;  tbe  skull  ia  no  more  a  modified  vertebral  column 
than  the  vertebral  column  ia  a  modified  skull." 

Tbt  limbs,  st  their  first  appearance,  sprout  like  little  buds  or 
lappets  from  the  sides  of  the  trunk  ;  cartilage  forma  within  them, 
which  assumes  the  shape  of  the  future  bones,  and  aa  the  limle 
grow  ou  t  ward*,  manifestations  of  joints  appear,  and  the  subdivision 
of  each  limb  into  its  several  segments  takes  place.  The  clavicle, 
which  ossifies  before  any  of  the  other  bonea,  begi na  to  form,  how- 
ever, in  fibrous  membrane;  and  at  a  much  later  period  the  ends  of 
the  bone,  which  are  formed  in  cartilage,  unite  with  tho  intermediate 
shaft.  The  scapula  ossifies  from  one  centre  for  its  expanded  plate 
and  spine,  two  small  centree  each  for  ths  acromion  and  vertebral 
border,  and  one  for  the  coraooid.  In  many  vertebrates,  more  espe- 
cially birds  and  reptiles,  the  coraooid  is  a  distinct  bone  from  the 
acapnia,  but  they  articulate  with  each  other  to  form  the  glenoid 
fossa.  Each  of  the  three  rod-like  bonea  of  which  the  innominate 
bone  is  composed,  ossifies  from  one  centre  for  the  shaft  of  the  bstw, 
snd  ooe  for  each  extremity;  in  the  ilium  these  Urminal  centres  are 
situated  at  the  crest  and  acetabulum  ;  in  the  ischium,  at  ths  tuber 
and  acetabulum  ;  snd  in  the  pubis,  at  the  symphysis  and  acetabu- 
lum. Each  of  the  long  bonea  of  the  shafts  of  the  limbs  ossifies 
from  a  single  centre  for  the  shaft,  and  one  or  more  centres  for  each 
articular  extremity.  Each  carpal  and  tarsal  bone  ossifies  from  a 
single  centra,  except  the  oe  calcix,  which  possesses  an  independent 
centre  for  its  posterior  surface.  The  metacarpal  and  metatarsal 
bonea  and  the  phalanges  ossify  each  from  two  centres,  one  for  the 
shaft  and  one  for  one  of  the  cxtremi  tiea  In  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
the  fingers  and  the  four  outer  metatarsals,  the  distal  end  ia  that  which 
ossifies  independently ;  in  the  metacarpal  of  the  thumb.  In  the  meta- 
tarsal of  the  great  toe,  and  in  all  the  phalanges,  the  proximal  end  it 
that  which  ossifies  independently.  As  the  method  of  ossification  ot 
the  first  metacarpal  and  first  metatarsal  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
phalanges,  some  anatomists  hold  that  these  bones  are  really  the  first 
phalanges  of  their  respective  digits,  snd  thi  t  the  bone  which  is  absent 
in  these  digits,  when  compared  with  ths  other  digits.  Is  not  a 
phalanx,  but  a  meta-carpal  or  tarsal  bone.    When  the  extremity 
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of  a  bone  ossifies  from  a  cent™  distinct  from  th*  centre  from  which 
the  .haft  *rim»,  it  u  called  an  epiphytic  The  epiphysis  ia  united  to  the 
abaft  of  the  growing  bona  by  an  intermediate  plate  of  cartilage,  and 
ao  long  aa  any  of  thia  cartilage  remaina  nnoseified  the  bona  can 
continue  to  grow  in  length.  The  oaaification  ia  not  completed  in 
the  different  bonoe  until  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-fifth 
year.  In  the  eaaa  of  the  long  bonea,  the  epiphyiia  aitoated  at  the 
ind  of  the  bone,  towards  which  the  can  it  in  the  ahaft  which  trans- 
mit! the  nutrient  artery  ia  directed,  ossifies  to  the  ahaft  before  the 
epiphytia  at  the  other  end.  In  the  humerus,  tibia,  and  fibula, 
where  the  canal  ia  directed  downward*,  the  epiphyses  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  bonea  first  unite  with  the  ahaft;  whilst  in  the  femnr, 
radius,  and  ulna,  where  the  canal  ia  directed  upwards,  the  ossifica- 
tion first  takes  place  between  the  upper  epiphysis  and  the  shaft 

All  anatomists  hold  that  the  bonea  of  the  abaft  and  distal  part  of 
a  limb  belong  to  the  appendicular  part  of  the  skeleton,  but  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  aa  to  the  place  In  the  skeleton  to  wuich  the 
bona*  of  the  shoulder  girdle  and  haunch  are  to  be  referred.  Owen 
considers  that  the  scapular  and  pelric  arches  belong  to  the  axial 
skeleton,  and  are  homologous  with  the  ribs :  the  scapula  and  coracoid 
as  the  risoeral  or  rib-arch  of  the  occipital  vertebra,  the  clavicle  of 
the  atlaa,  and  the  innominate  bone  of  the  upper  sacral  vertebras. 
Good  sir  objected  to  this  conclusion  of  Owen's  on  the  ground  that 
the  shoulder  girdle  was  not  in  series  with  the  visceral  arches,  but 
was  developed  outside  the  visceral  wall,  at  the  junction  of  tha 
cervical  and  tLoracio  regions,  from  which  region  the  upper  limb 
receives  its  nerves,  and  not  from  the  occipito-etlantal  region, 
whence  they  would  have  proceeded  had  it  been  an  appendaga  of 
the  rib- arches  of  those  segments.  Owen's  chief  argument  for 
regarding  the  scapula  and  coracoid  as  the  costal  arch  of  the  occi- 
pital vertebra  ia  because  In  fish  the  acapnia  is  attached  to  tha 
occipital  bona  by  a  bone  which  Cuvicr  called  the  suprm- scapula, 
and  which  ha  believed  to  be  homologous  with  tha  supra-scapular 
cartilage  of  many  other  vertebrate*.  Parker,  however,  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  the  so-called  supre-scapula  of  a  fish  ia  not  homolo- 
gous with  the  supra-scapula  of  a  reptile  or  mammal,  that  It  is  not  a 
cartilage  bona,  but  ia  a  splint  or  scale-like  tone,  developed  as  a 
part  of  the  derroo-akeleton.  Between  tho  scapula  and  coracoid  and 
the  innora.nate  bone,  anatomists  have  Ions  recognised  homologies 
to  exist ;  the  scapula  ia  generally  admitted  to  be  the  homotype 
of  the  ilium  and  the  coracoid  of  tha  ischium,  so  that  if  these 
elements  of  the  shoulder  girdle  be  not  a  costal  arch,  neither  can 
those  of  the  pelvic  girdle.  Tha  clavicle,  haa  by  some  been  re- 
garded aa  tha  homotype  of  the  pubis ;  but  in  all  probability  the  pubis 
la  homologous  with  the  procoracoid  bone  which  is  found  in  the 
amphibia  and  some  reptiles,  but  is  absent  in  crocodiles,  birds,  and 
mammals;  whilst  the  clavicle  is  represented  in  the  pelvic  girdle, 
not  by  a  bone,  but  by  a  fibrous  band  called  Poupart'a  ligament. 
Between  the  bonea  of  the  shafts  of  the  limbs  homologies  exist  :  the 
humerus  is  the  homotype  of  the  femur,  the  radius  of  the  tibia,  the 
ulna  of  the  fibula  ;  whilst  the  patella  has  no  representative  in  the 
human  upper  limb.  The  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bona*  in  the 
carpus  are  homotype*  of  the  astragalus  In  the  tarsus,  the  cunei- 
form is  the  homotype  of  the  oa  calcis,  the  cuboid  of  the  unciform ; 

aura  of  the  ento-cuneiform,  the  trapezoid  of  the  meso-, 
ignum  of  the  ecto-cuneiform.  The  Ureal  scaphoid  ia 
not,  as  a  rule,  represented  In  the  human  carpus,  but  its  homotype 
Is  the  os  intermedium,  found  in  many  mammals.  The  carpal 
pisciforra  is  a  sesamoid  bone  developed  in  the  tendon  of  a  muscle. 
The  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges  are  homologous  with  the 
metatarsal  bones  and  phalange*  ;  the  thumb  with  the  great  toe,  and 
the  finger*  with  tho  four  outer  toes.  During  the  growth  of  the 
limbs  outward,  snd  their  change  from  the  simple  lappet-like  form 
to  their  elongated  condition,  a  rotation  of  the  proximal  segment  of 
the  shaft  takes  place— that  of  ths  upper  limb  a  quarter  of  a  circle 
backward,  thst  of  the  lower  limb  a  quarter  of  a  circle  forward— to 
produce  In  the  former  case  a  supine  position  of  the  fore-arm  *nd 
hand,  with  the  thumb  as  the  outermost  digit;  In  the  latter  case,  a 
prone  condition  of  the  leg  and  foot,  with  the  great  toe  aa  the  Inner- 
digit  The  range  of  movement  at  the  radio  ulnar  joints 
i  us,  however,  to  pronate  the  hand  and  fore-arm  by  throwing 
ins  across  the  ulna,  so  as  to  make  the  thumb  the  innermost 
digit  In  msny  quadrupeds  the  fore-leg  U  fixed  In  this  position, 
so  that  the**  animals  walk  on  the  sole*  of  loth  the  fore  and  hind  feet. 

General  Oesebvations  ok  thb  Abticulatoby  and 
Musculxh  Systems. 

A  Joint  or  AbtictjivaTIon  ia  the  junction  or  onion  of 
any  two  adjacent  parti  of  the  body.  Most  usually  the  term 
is  employed  to  signify  the  connection  established  between 
contiguous  bones.  It  is  by  the  joints  that  the  various 
bonea  are  knit  together  to  form  the  skeleton.  Joints  may 
b«  either  immovable  or  movable. 

The  immovable  joints  are  divided  into  the  tynchondro*t* 


and  tha  future*.  A  $ynehemdnti»  is  tha  junction  of  two 
bonea  by  the  interposition  of  an  intermediate  plate  uf 
cartilage,  the  fibrous  membrane  or  periosteum  which 
invests  the  bones  being  prolonged  from  one  bone  to  the 
other  over  the  surface  of  the  cartilage,  A  ruiun  is  the 
connection  of  two  bones  by  the  \ 
interlocking  of  adjacent  toothed  ~%Gjj£%3 ".  >Wtl* 
margins;  the  periosteal  fibrous 
membrane  is  prolonged  from  one 
bone  to  the  other,  and  ia  also  n*  it^vmi«i*.«ti«i  tkr*«t 
interposed  between  their  adjacent  ^  ,t.\^.'\' 
margins,  in  a  young  skull  the  ta*  ebrwn  iramttras*.  w  ;<  v 
basi-occipital  and  basi-sphenoid  £ 
are  united  by  synchondrosis,  but  *  »  i»c»id««v  aai  a 
junction  by  sutures  is  the  mode  T'n^^mil*^ 
of  union  which  prevails  in  the  bonea  of  the  head, 
persons  the  sutures  become  obliterated  by  the 
of  the  intermediate  fibrous  membrane, 
and  the  bones  are  permanen 
together.  Tha  cranial  sutures  may  con- 
veniently be  arranged  in  three  groups 
a,  Median  longitudinal,  consisting  of  r»a,**w ym^tiv*. 
the  frontal  suture,  which  connects  the  e£D£^'..V^ 
two  halves  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  the  ,wo  bOM*i  ■*- ,s* 
sagittal  suture,  between  the  two  parietal  snTTtt* 


In  old 


bones ;  b,  Lateral  longitudinal,  consist-  ZZpST^n  „ 
ing  on  each  side  of  the  head  of  the  S""1*"- 
fronto-nasal,  fronto-m&xillary,  fronto-lachrymal,  fronto- 
ethmoidal,  fronto-malar,  fronto-sphenoidal.  paneto~sFhe- 
noidal,  parieto-equamoua,  parieto-mastoid  sutures ;  c.  Verti- 
cal transverse,  consisting  of  the  coronal  or  frontoparietal, 
the  lambdoidal  or  parietooccipital,  the  sphenoido-makr, 
sphenoido-squamous  and  occipito- mastoid  sutures.  As 
the  skull  grows  by  ossification  of  the  cartilage  of  the  base 
and  the  membranous  vault,  the  direction  of  growth 
is  perpendicular  to  the  margins  of  the 
the  sutures  and  synchondroses  which  conne 
gether.  The  growth  of  the  skull  in  'length  is 
dicular,  therefore,  to 
the  basi-cranial  syn- 
chondrosis and  the 
vertical  transverse 
group  of  sutures;  its 
growth,  in  breadth, 
to  tho  median  longi- 
tudinal group,  end 
in  height  to  the 
lateral  longitudinal 
group.  So  long  as 
any  of  tho  cartilage 
or  membrane  be- 
tween the  margins 
of  the  bones  remains 
unoasified,  bone  may 
continue  to  form,  and 
the  skull  may  in- 
crease in  size.  It 
sometimes  happens 
that  the  cartilage  or 
membrane  is  pre- 
maturely ossified  in 
a  particular  locality, 
and     the     further  _ 

 .      ...       ,    a.  Fit.  11— Vertex  view  of  »  to 

growth  Of  the  SkUli  cephalic  stun,  tbovloc  tlit 
put  a  Stop  to  in  that    aac*  of  ta*  sagittal  man. 

region ;  if  the  brain  is  still  growing,  the  skull  most  i_. 
in  other  directions  to  permit  of  the  expansion  of  ths 
cranial  cavity,  and  deformities  of  the  skull  are  thereby 
occasioned.  One  of  the  most  usual  of  these  deformities  is 
due  to  premature  closure  of  the  sagittal  suture,  caunaj 
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of  the  growth  of  the  skull  in  breadth;  andTby 
way  of  compensation,  great  increase  in  its  length,  so  as  to 
produce  a  very  elongated  and  somewhat  boat-shaped 
cranium. 

The  movable  joints  are  divided  into  the 
and  the  dxarihrodial  joint*.  An 
joint  has  only  a  feeble  range  of 
movement.  It  consists  of  two 
bones,  each  of  which  has  its 
covered  by  a 
which 
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cartilage, 
plates  are  hrmly  connected  to- 
gether by  an  intermediate  disc  of 
hbrtxart'.lnge.  The  centre  of  this  no.  u— Vwttmi  i«tion  tbrocgr, 
disc  is  soft,  or  may  even  be  "  •roj.hi.rthrodui  joint  h,  t, 
uodowed  out  into  a  cavity,  lined  c«niu«a  00  the  nrticuUr  iot- 
by  c  smooth  synovial  membrane, 
end  containing  a  little  fluid  «*•  ******  u««meott. 
Ligamentous  bands,  continuous  with  the  periosteum  invest- 
ing the  bones,  invest  the  fibro-cartilage,  and  assist  in  bind- 
ing the  bones  together.  The  best  examples  of  amphi- 
arthrodial  joints  are  furnished  by  the  articulations  between 
the  bodies  of  the  true  vertebrae. 

A  diarthrosis  admits  of  more  or  less  perfect  movement 

by  a  plate 


In  it  the  two  articular  surfaces  are 
of  encrusting  cartilage,  the  free 
surface  of  which  is  smooth  and 
polished  ;  between  these  surfaces 
u  a  cavity  containing  a  glairy 
tin  id,  the  $ynona,  iot  lubricating 
the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  cartil- 
age and  facilitating  the  movements 
of  the  joint  This  cavity  is  en- 
closed by  ligaments,  which  are 
attached  to  the  bones,  and  the 
inner  surface  of  these  ligaments 
is  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane 
which  secretes  the  synovia  Some-  rw.„_Vr, 
times  a  plate  or  meniscus  of  fibro- 
cartilage  is  interposed  between, 
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\<~  Vtn  lc»l  Motion  thro 
•  dLrlhrodUl  Joint.   6,  ft.  th. 
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tec*  o(  Mch  bono ;  L,  i  til*  in- 
««uing  ligament,  too  dotted 
lion  within  which  roprwont* 
tha  •jraorUl 
totur  *  to 
of  lb*  joint. 
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without,  however,  being  attached 
to  the  encrusting  cartilages  of  a 
diarthrodial  joint,  so  as  more  or 
leas  perfectly  to  subdivide  the 
cavity  enclosed  by  the  ligaments  into  two  spaces, 
articular  surfaces  of  diarthrodial 
apposition  with  each  other,  some- 
times by  investing  ligaments,  at 
others  by  surrounding  muscles  and 
tendons,  at  others  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  aided  by  the  adhesive 
character  of  the  interposed  synovia. 
The  form  of  the  articular  or  mov- 
able surfaces  varies  very  materi- 
ally in  different  examples  of  these 
joints,  and  the  modifications  in 
form  determine  the  direction  of 
xhe  movements  of  the  joints.  In 

some,  as  the  carpal  and  tarsal  ^  Tw,.,,,,«,.,^ 
joints,  the  surfaces  are  almost  flat,  a  diartbrodui  joint,  in  which 
so  that  they  glide  on  each  other  ;  *f0  r^ou^«bl£" 
the  movement  is  comparatively  *"»e«  or  moniaeua,  re-  The 
slight,  and  about  an  axis  perpen-  UU<"  "  to  lt" 
dicular  to  the  moving  surfaces  :  these  are  called  plane- 
surfaced  jointa  In  other  joints  the  articular  surfaces  may 
be  regarded  as  produced  by  the  rotation  of  a  straight  or 
curved  line  about  an  axis  lying  in  the  same  plane ;  these 
•re  called  rotation  joinU,  and  thoy  present  various  modifica- 
tions according  to  the  direction  and  relation  of  the  rotat- 
ing line  to  the  axis.    One  form  of  a  rotation  joint  is  the 


'pivot  joint,  in  which  the  moi 
axis  of  otie  of  the  bones,  w 
the  joint ;  examples  of  thit 
between  the  atlas  and  odoi 
the  radio-ulnar  joint  Anot' 
kingt  jotni,  in  which  the  ax 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  ( 
menu  of  the  hinge  are  c. 
between  the  two  bones  is  di 
the  angle  is  increased.  An 
ginglymus  is  the  tcrcwd-tvrj 
are  found  in  the  elbow  at 
flexion  is  not  perpendicular, 
joint    The  taddltshaped  ai 
fied  hinges,  but  allow  moti 
oblong  both  axes  are  on  the 
the  saddle-shaped  there  is  an 
the  joint    The  best  example 
between  the  metacarpal  bon< 
ziurn;  of  the  oblong  betweei 
In  the  ball-and-socket  Joint 
cup,  and  rotation  takes  plac 
sphere;  the  joint  therefore 
shoulder  joints  are  the  best 
which  the  forma  of  the  articv 
are  called  oompont*;  in  thei 
and  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint 
may  be  cited  as  an  exampli 
In  a  large  number  of  moval 
opposite  articular  surfaces  a 
at  a  given  time ;  but,  as  th 
movement,  different  parts  of 
with  each  other  successively, 
the  articular  surface  both  o 
jaceut  bone  mapped  out  into 
are  adapted  to  corresponding 
cular  surface  in  particular  pc 
the  corresponding  facets  on 
break  contact  with  each  othei 
occupied  by  synovia,  or  in  soi 
knee,  by  folds  of  synovial  me 
fat,  which  have  been  called  83 
hinge,  in  that  with  screwed 
composite  joints,  the  princip 
the  sides  of  the  joint,  and  are 
prevent  lateral  displacement 
tightening  of  their  fibres,  chi 
wards  or  backwards  during  fl< 
saddle-shaped  and  ball-and-sc 
eluded  within  a  bag-like  ligan 
pivot  joints  the  cavity  in  whi« 
by  a  trannerte  or  a  rino-thapt 
The  Muscles  are  the  organ 
or  shortening,  move  the  bones 
The  muscles  constitute  the  fie; 
arranged  as  to  bo  capable  not 
bones  on  each  other,  but  the 
place.    Hence  the  muscles  an 
locomotion.    As  they  can  be 
will  of  the  individual,  they  a 
Some  of  the  muscles  are  enga* 
structures  than  the  bones?  hi 
cartilages  of  tho  larynx,  Ac. 
usually  enumerated,  and  the  m 
either  their  position,  or  relativ 
or  attachments,  or  mode  of  a 
itself  derived  from  the  Latin  r, 
a  fancied  resemblance  between 
most  simply  formed  muscles. 
*  I  a  muscle  a  1 
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tremities,  one  of  which  is  the  head  or  the  origin,  the  otLer  I  but  as  contraction  goes  on  they  become  more  nearly  ptr- 
the  insertion.    The  belly  is  the  fleshy  part  of  the  muscle,    pendicular,  so  that  they  act  with  more  advantage  nrv 
and  possesses  a  deep-red  characteristic  colour;  it  is  the 
active  contractile  structure,  the  source 
of  motor  power.    The  two  extremities 


'I 


called  the  tendons  of  the  muscle, 
or  sinews;  the  tendons  are  bluish- 
white  in  colour,  possess  no  power  of 
contractility,  and  are  merely,  as  it 
were,  the  ropes  by  which  the  belly 
of  the  muscle  is  attached  to  the  bone 
or  other  structure  which  is  moved  by 
its  contraction.  The  term  tendon  of 
origin,  applied  to  one  extremity  of  the 
muscle,  signifies  the  fixed  end  of  the 
muscle,  that  to  which  it  draws  during 
its  contraction;  as  a  rule  this  is  the 
end  nearest  the  trunk,  the  proximal 
end.  The  term  tendon  of  insertion  is 
applied  to  the  end  which  is  mored  by 
the  contraction;  as  a  rule  this  is  tho 
end  most  removed  from  the  trunk, 
the  distal  end.  Entering  the  sub- 
stance of  each  muscle  is  at  least 
one  artery,  which  conveys  blood  for  its 
nutrition ;  this  artery  ends  in  a  net- 
work of  capillary  blood-vessels,  from 
which  a  vein  arises  and  conveys  the 
blood  out  of  the  muscle  again;  an- 
other small  vessel,  called  a  lymphatic, 
also  arises  within  the  muscle,  and 
conveys  the  fluid  lymph  out  of  tho 
muscle.  Each  muscle  also  is  pene- 
trated by  a  nerve,  through  which  it 
is  brought  into  connection  with  tho 
brain,  so  at  to  be  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wilL  The  will  is  the 
natural  stimulus  for  exciting  muscular 
action,  which  action  is  in  many  cases 
so  rapid  that  scarcely  an  appreci- 
able interval  of  time  intervenes  be-  $Sffl£2S%i 
tween  willing  and  doing  the  action.       r>  p»'«»u. 

The  bones  form  a  series  of  rod  like  levers,  and,  in  study 
ing  the  mode  of  action  of  the  muscles,  the  place  of  inser- 
tion of  the  muscle  into  the  bono— that  is  to  say,  the  point 
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flo.  IS — The  rertoi  maocle 
of  tho  tklffe;  to  iba* 
tho  constituent  parti  of  ■ 
muoclo,    a  the  flcitiT 

belljj  to,  tendon  of  ori- 
gin ;  It,  ttndoo  of  lucr- 
lkn  |  a,  a«rrt  of  (apply  i 
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of  application  of  the  power  which  causes  the  movement — 
and  its  relations  to  the  joint,  or  fulcrum,  or  centre  of  motion, 
and  to  the  weight  or  resistance  which  is  to  be  overcome, 
have  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  relative  positions  of  ful- 
crum, point  of  application  of  power,  and  resistance,  are  not 
the  same  in  all  the  bony  levers.  As  a  rule,  the  muscles 
are  inserted  into  bones  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  move- 
able point  of  resistance,  and  nearer  the  fulcrum  than  the 
movable  point,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  muscles  which  bend 
the  fore-arm  at  the  elbow-joint.  Although  from  the  weight- 
arm  of  the  lever  being  in  these  cases  much  longer  than  the 
power-arm,  the  muscles,  as  regards  the  application  of  the 
power,  act  at  a  disadvantage,  yet  tho  movement  gains  in 
Telocity.  Sometimes  the  muscle  is  inserted,  as  is  the 
cose  in  the  great  musclo  which  straightens  or  extends 
the  fore-arm,  at  one  end  of  the  lever,  and  the  fulcrum 
or  joint  is  placed  between  it  and  the  movable  point  At 
other  times,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chief  depressor  muscle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  whilst  the  muscle  is  attached  to  one  end 
of  the  lever,  tho  fulcrum  is  at  tho  opposite  end.  When  a 
muscle  is  so  placed  that  its  tendon  of  insertion  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  bone  to  which  it  is  attached,  it  acts  to  great 
advantage;  when  placed  obliquely  or  nearly  parallel,  a  loss 
of  power  occurs.  Many  muscles  at  tho  commencement  of 
Us  obliquely  to  the  bones  which  they  move, 


mi 

the  close  t!  in  at  the  commencement  of  contraction^  If  i 
muscle  passes  over  only  one  joint,  it  acts  on  that  joint  only; 
but  if  it  passes  over  two  or  more  joints,  it  acts  on  them  in 
succession,  beginning  with  the  joint  next  the  point  of 
insertion.  A  given  movement  may  be  performed  by  the 
contraction  of  a  single  muscle,  but  as  a  rule  two  or  man 
muscles  are  associated  together,  and  they  are  not  unfr*- 
quently  sd  arranged  that  one  muscle  initiates  the  move- 
ment, which  is  then  kept  np  and  completed  by  the  rest. 
Muscles  producing  movement  in  one  direction  have  opposed 
to  them  muscles  which  by  their  contraction  effect  the 
opposite  movement;  when  both  groups  act  simultaneously 
and  with  equal  force,  they  sntagonise  each  other,  and  no 
motion  is  produced ;  when  a  muscle  is  paralysed  or  divided, 
its  antagonistic  muscle  draws  and  permanently  retains  C.v 
part  to  its  own  side.  The  rapidity  of  action  of  a  muscle  is 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  its  fasciculi,  its  power  of 
contraction  to  their  number. 

Each  muscle  is  invested  by  a  sheath  formed  of  connective 
tissue.  Invthe  limbs  and  in  the  neck  not  only  has  each 
muscle  a  sheath,  but  a  strong  fibrous  membrane  envelopes 
the  whole  of  the  muscles,  and  assists  materially  in  giving 
form  and  compactness  to  tho  region.  This  membrane  is  called 
generally  a  fascia  or  aponeurosis,  but  special  descriptiTt 
names  are  given  to  it  in  the  different  regions — e.g.,  cervical 
fascia  brachial  aponeurosis,  fascia  lata,  or  fascia  of  the 
thigh.  In  some  localities  muscles  arise  from  tho  fasda, 
and  in  others  they  are  inserted  into  it  The  fascia  is 
separated  from  the  skin  by  a  layer  of  subcutaneous  fatty 
tissue,  and  in  this  layer  muscles  are  in  some  localities  de- 
veloped. In  the  fat  of  the  inner  border  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  a^small  muscle,  the  pal  maris  brevis,  is  found,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  skin  covering  the  ball  of  the  little 
finger ;  at  eachsjds  of  the  neck,  also,  lies  a  thin  m  un- 
called platysma  myoides,  and  the  muscles  on  tho  face  sod 
scalp  which  move  the  skin  of  the  face  and  head  belong  to 
the  same  category.  These  muscles  form  the  group  of  sub- 
cutaneous or  dermal  muscles  which,  except  in  the  localities 
above  referred  to,  are  not  represented  in  the  human  body, 
but  are  well  known  in  the  bodies  of  the  mammalia  gene- 
rally as  the  panniculus  earnosus. 

la  arranging  the  muscles  for  descriptive  purposes,  either 
a  morphological,  a  topographical,  or  a  physiological  method 
maybe  pursued.  The  morphological  arrangement  is  to  be 
preferred  when  the  object  is  to  compare  the  muscolir 
system  in  man  with  that  in  different  animals,  and  the  hssii 
of  tho  arrangement  should  bo  into  muscles  of  tho  axial, 
tho  appendicular,  and  the  axi-appendicular  skeletons,  sod 
sub-cutaneous  muscles;  a  topographical  arrangement  is  m 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  practical  surgeon;  a  physio- 
logical arrangement,  when  the  object  is  to  study  the  aenca 
of  the  muscles  in  connection  with  the  movements  of  the 
jointa  In  Plates  XV.  and  XVL,  a  front  and  back  riew 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body  is  given. 


Joints  aitd  Muscles  or 
The  Intervertebral  Joints  are  complex  in  construction. 
The  bodies  of  the  true  vertebras  are  connected  together  by 
an  amphiarthrodial  joint :  the  fibrocartilaginous  plats  or 
intervertebral  disc  is  tough  and  fibrous  in  its  periphenl 
part,  but  soft  and  pulpy  within.  (Fig.  15.)  Remains  of  the 
chorda  dorsalis  are  said  to  occur  in  the  soft  pulp,  and  son*- 
times  a  distinct  cavity,  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane,  ii 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  disc,  which  in  tho  finner  whsl- 
is  expanded  into  a  large  central  cavity  containing  many 
ounces  of  synovia.  A  diarthrodial  joint  connects  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  articular  processes  of  adjacent  vertebra;  oa 
each  aide   Elastic  yellow  ligaments,  the  li 
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piss  between  their  laminn.  Inter-  and  ivpra-tpintnu  liga- 
ment* connect  adjacent  spinous  processes,  and  in  the  neck 
the  supraspinous  ligament  forms  a  broad  band,  the  Uga- 
mmtum  nucha.  In  those  mammals  which  possess  big 
beads  or  heavy  horns,  this  ligament  of  the  back  of  the 
neck  forms  a  powerful  elastic  band  for  the  support  of  the 
The  joints  between  the  atlas  and  axis,  and  the 
i  and  occiput,  are  specially  modified  in  connection  with 
the  movements  of  the  head  on  the  top  of  the  spine.  The 
intervertebral  discs  are  absent,  and  the  range  of  movement 
cither  from  before  backward,  as  in  nodding  the  head,  or 
from  side  to  side,  as  in  looking  over  the  shoulder,  are 
more  extensive  than  between  any  of  the  other  true  vertebrae. 
The  head  rotates  along  with  the  atlas  around  the  odontoid 
or  pivot  process  of  the  axis,  which  is  lodged  between  the 
anterior  part  of  the  atlas  and  a  strong  transverse  ligament 
which  lies  behind  the  odontoid.  Too  great  movement  to 
one  side  or  the  other  is  prevented  by.  the  check  ligaments, 
which  pass  from  the  top  of  the  odontoid  to  the  occipital 
lone,  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum.  The  nodding 
movements  take  place  between  the  occiput  and  atlas,  and 
are  permitted  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  occipital  condyles 
and  hollow  upper  articular  surfaces  of  the  atlas.  These 
joints  are  all  diarthrodiaL  The  spine  is  flexible  and 
elastic ;  except  in  the  joints  above  referred  to,  the  range 
of  movement  between  any  two  true  vertebra)  is  very  small, 
but  the  sum  of  the  movement  in  the  entire  spine,  owing  to 
the  number  of  bones,  is  considerable.  The  elasticity  of 
the  spine  is  partly  due  to  the  numerous  diarthrodial  joints 
between  its  articular  processes,  but  more  especially  to  the 
discs  of  fibro-cartilage  interposed  between  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebra,  which  act  like  elastic  pads  or  buffers  to  pre- 
vent shock.  The  spine  and  trunk  may  be  bent  either 
forwards  or  backwards,  or  to  the  right  and  left  side ;  or 
without  being  bent,  the  spine  may  be  screwed  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  the  screwing  movement  being  permitted  by 
the  oblique  direction  of  the  articular  processes. 

The  muscles  which  more  the  vertebra  on  each  other  are 
principally  situated  on  the  back  of  the  trunk.  In  the 
hollow  on  each  aide  of  the  vertebral  spines  lies  the  great 
erector  spins  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which  pass  longitudin- 
ally upwards.  When  both  muscles  act  together,  the  entire 
«pine  is  bent  back;  but  when  the  muscle  of  one  side  only 
contracts,  then  the  spine  is  bent  to  that  aide.  These 
muscles  also  act  in  raising  the  spine  from  the  bent  to  the 
erect  position,  and  they  are  assisted  by  small  inter-epinal 
muscles,  situated  between  the  spines  in  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  regions.  The  spine  is  bent  forward  by  the  peoae 
snd  longi  colli  muscles;  and  the  straight  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  inserted  into  the  lower  true  ribs,  assist  in  this 
movement  The  screwing  movements  of  the  spine  are 
effected  by  a  scries  of  muscles,  the  fibres  of  which  pass 
obliquely  between  the  lamina  and  spines  of  adjacent  verte- 
bras, and  are  known  as  the 
rotatores  spinas  muscles. 

The  head  is  balanced  on  the  summit  of  the 
is  maintained  in  a  quiescent  position  without  any  appre- 
muscular  action,  but  it  can  be  moved  in  various 
una  by  the  muscles  inserted  into  its  bones.  The 
movements  of  the  head  on  the  atlas  are  due  to 
recti,  the  two  superior  obliques,  tho  two 
aplenii,  and  the  two  oomplcxus  muscles,  which  draw  it 
backwards,  and  the  anterior  recti  and  sterno-clcido-mastoid 
muscles,  which  draw  it  forwards.  When  the  right  splenitis 
and  greater  posterior  rectus  and  inferior  oblique  act  along 
with  the  left  com  plexus  and  sterno-mastoid,  the  head  is 
rotated  to  the  right  shoulder ;  the  opposite  rotation  being 
due  to  the  action  of  the  corresponding  muscles  on  the 
other  side  of  the  body. 

la  the  formation  of  the  walls  of  the 


bones  and  joints  play  but 
vertebra  behind,  the  expan. 
below,  and  the  false  ribs  ab 
considered.     Three  pairs  of 
the  external  oblique,  interna  > 
at  the  sides  and  in  front,  a 
recti  and  pyramidales — are  s 
internal  oblique  and  the  tra 
above  to  the  ribs,  behind  to  t  I 
iliac  crest  and  to  a  strong  ban 
ing  from  the  crest  of  the  iliui 
ternal  oblique  has  similar  com 
is  not  attached  behind  to  the  i 
all  terminate  in  front  in  strc 

the  middle  line  anteriorly  to 
aiba,  which  stretches  longitud 
to  the  pubic  symphysis.  Th< 
the  recti  muscles,  which  pass  i 
the  cartilages  of  the  lower  t) 
muscles,  which  pass  from  the 
linea  alba.    The  entire  axranj 
for  completing  the  walls  of  tl 
snd  for  enabling  the  muscles 
viscera,  an  action  which  take) 
tho  bowels  and  bladder  are  be  ; 
tion  and  micturition. 

Bones  and  joints  play  a  n 
formation  of  the  walls  of  the 
minal  cavity.  Not  only  are  th 
and  the  sternum  in  front,  but 
arch  more  or  less  completely  ft  ■ 
rib  is  articulated  behind  to  01 
seven  upper  ribs,  through  the:  | 
with  the  sternum 

The  CoHo-veriebral  Joint*  ar 
of  the  rib  and  the  vertebral  bo  i 
ing  ribs,  between  the  tubercle  < 
process  of  the  vertebra,  the  jc  I 
completed  in  the  usual  manr.ei  I 
membrane.    The  Co*to-*tcmal 
(except  the  first  costal  cartilage 
the  prs-stcmum),  a  capsular  li 
membrane,  connecting  the  carti  i 
sternum.    The  cartilages  from  1 
are  also  united  by  ligamentous 

The  movements  of  the  ribs  . 
vertebral  and  cos  to-sternal  joint 
ance  in  the  process  of  breathing 
consists  of  two  acts — breathing  i  i 
ing  out,  or  expiration.  During 
through  the  nose  or  mouth  dow  i 
tho  air-cells  of  the  lungs ;  togc  I 
the  lungs  the  walls  of  the  ches  • 
both  of  lungs  and  chest  at  the 
nearly  doubled.    During  inspin 
occur  in  the  walls  of  the  chest 
rotated,  the  lower  borders  of 
while  their  surfaces  are  at  the 
oblique,  and  the  width  of  tho  it 
increased  ;  the  elevation  and  r 
tho  sternum  upwards  and  forwa 
part  of  the  spinal  column  stra 
depressed,  and  tho  anterolateral 
thrown  forward.    The  muscles 
ments  are  as  follows: — In  eacl 
the  different  ribs  a  pair  of  inter 
these  elevate  and  rotate  the  rib 
by  tho  lovatoros  costaru 
ribs,  by  the  e 
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lower  fibres  alone  of  the  orl 

lid  is  elevated  The  elevation  of  the  upper  lid, 
opening  the  eye,  is  doe  to  the  levator  palpebrso  su  peri  oris, 
which,  arising  withia  the  orbit,  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
eyelid.  Muscles  are  inserted  into  the  framework  of  the 
nostrils  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  sue  of  their 
orifices,  and  thus  to  promote  or  impede  the  passage  of  air 
into  the  nose.  The  sue  of  the  orifice  is  increased  by 
two  elevator  muscles  inserted  into  the  ala,  or  side  of  the 
nostril ;  and  when  violent  exercise  is  being  performed,  or 
respiration  is  from  any  cause  impeded,  the  nostrils  are 
always  widely  dilated.  One  of  these  elevator  muscles, 
which  also  sends  a  slip  down  to  the  upper  lip,  and  is  con- 
sequently called  the  common  elevator,  is  the  muscle  by 
tho  contraction  of  which  a  sneer  is  expressed.  A  partial 
closure  of  the  nostril  can  be  effected  by  small  muscles 
which  depress  and  compress  the  aba  of  the  nose  :  in  man 
these  muscles  are  rudimentary  as  compared  with  the  seal 
and  other  aquatic  mammals,  in  which  a  powerful  sphincter 
muscle  closes  tho  nostrils  in  the  act  of  diving.  The  lips 
can  be  elevated  or  depressed  so  as  to  close  or  open  the 
mouth ;  they  can  be  protruded  or  retracted,  or  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  can  be  drawn  to  one  side  or  the  other,  by 
the  action  of  various  muscles  which  are  inserted  into 
these  movable  folds  of  the  integument  The  orbicularis 
oris  is  a  sphincter  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which  lie  both 
in  the  upper  and  lower  lips;  by  its  contraction  the 
mouth  is  closed  and  the  lips  pressed  against  the  teeth, 
as  when  a  firm  resolution  is  intended  to  be  expressed. 
The  mouth  is  opened  by  the  elevator  muscles  of  the  upper 
and  the  depressors  of  the  lower  lip ;  it  is  transversely  elon- 
gated by  the  zygomatic  and  risorius  muscles,  which  pass  to 
its  corners,  and  which  are  brought  into  action  in  the  acts 
of  smiling  and  laughing.  But  the  muscles  of  the  lips  also 
play  an  important 

part  in  connection  i— $L 

with  the  reception  (       '\  ) 

of  food  into  the 
mouth,  and  with 
the  act  of  articula- 


The  cavity  of 
the  mouth  forms 
the  commence- 
ment of  the  ali- 
mentary canal, 
and  is  lined  by  a 
toft  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  it  the 
teeth  and  tongue 
are  situated,  and 
into  it  the  secre- 
tion called  saliva 
is  poured.  It 
opens  behind  into 
the  pharynx.  The 
side  walls  of  tho 
mouth  are  called 
the  cheeks,  and 
into  the  formation 
of  each  cheek  a 
flattened  quadrila- 
teral muscle,  the 
buccinator,  enters. 
This  muscle  is  at- 
tached above  and 
below  to  the  upper 
lower  jaw- 
i,  behind  to 


Fio.  ».— pronle  of  cheek  and  pharynx.  «,  bnertnator ; 
t,  teuawj  a,  levator  paiaU;  <  a,/,  enperior.  o.idd;*. 
and  Inferior  eooetrletore;  tbyro-hyoM  j  A,  hyo- 
glo«im;  ^  myto-byold;  at,  crtco-thyroldt  «,  atjrle- 
pbaryngenai  a,  atylo-gloaeui;  f,  flbnnu  band  which 

Craa  origin  to  buccinator  and  enperior  eoaatttcieri 
gloaeo-pharyngeal  ncrra;  J,  enperior  laryngeal 
artery;  J,  inpeilor  leiyngral  narrc ;  i,  Ita  branch  to 
erico- thyroid;  5,  Inferior  laryngeal  narr*  and  artery. 

a  fibrous  band,  to  which  the  upper 
is  also  connected,  so  that  the  walla  of 


the  mouth  and  pharynx  arc 
whilst  in  front  the  buccinatoi 
the  lips.  It  compresses  the 
of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
ment ;  hence  the  name,  "  tru 
The  aperture  of  communu 
pharynx  is  named  the  xsthmu. 
below  by  the  root  of  the  tong 
and  above  by  the  soft  palate, 
which  hangs  pendulous  from 
bony  palate.  From  its  centr 
the  uvula,  and  from  each  of  i 
downwards  and  forwards  to 
wards  and  backwards  to  th 
called  the  anterior  and  post 
palate.  Between  the  anterio 
side,  the  tonsil  is  seated  Tt 
invested  by  the  mucous  linin 
and  contain  small  but  import 
the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  ter 
raise  and  make  them  tense  dm 
The  muscles  of  the  posterior  t 
their  contraction,  approximat 
the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  wh 
pillars,  or  palato-glossi,  dim ir. 

The  pharynx  is  a  tubo  wit 
mucous  membrane,  which  con 
with  the  cavities  of  the  nog 
below  it  is  continuous  with 
serves  as  tho  chamber  or  pi 
goes  from  the  mouth  to  th 
swallowing,  and  through  whi( 
tho  nose  or  mouth  to  the  la 
It  lies  immediately  behind  t 
and  in  front  of 
tho  five  upper 
cervical  verte- 
bra. Its  length 
is  from  4£  to  S \ 
inches;  its  widest 
part  is  opposite 
the  back  of  the 
mouth.  Theprin- 
cipal  muscles  in 
its  walls  are  call- 
ed the  constric- 
tors, and  are 
named,  from 
above  down* 
wards,  superior, 
middle,  and  in- 
ferior. They  are 
arranged  in 
pairs,  and  arise 
from  the  cartil- 
ages of  the 
larynx,  from  the 
hyoidbone,lower 
jaw,  and  internal 
pterygoid  pro- 
cess of  the  sphe- 
noid; whilst  the 
superior  also 
springs  from  the  fibrous  bar 
attached  ;  their  fasciculi  curvt 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  i 
tendinous  band  which  extei 
wall  of  the  tube. 

The  action  of  the  muscle 
be 


poaieriur 
levator  pi 
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process  of  dedutition  or  swallowing.  Wheu  the  food  is 
received  into  the  mouth,  it  is  moistened  by  the  ccc  ration  of 
the  salivary  and  other  buccal  glands,  and  is  broken  down 
bj  the  grinding  sction  of  the  molar  teeth.  Tne  baccinstor 
muscles  press  it  from  between  the  gums  and  the  cheek, 
and,  along  with  the  movements  of  tho  tongue,  aid  in  col- 
lecting it  into  a  bolus  on  the  surface  of  that  organ.  Dur- 
ing the  process  of  mastication  the  palato-glosai  contiact  so 
as  to  close  the  fauces.  When  the  bolus  is  sufficiently  tritu- 
rated and  moistened,  the  palato-glossi  relax,  the  tip  of  tho 
tonguo  is  pressed  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  by  a 
heave  backward  of  that  organ  tho  bolus  is  pressed  through 
tho  posterior  oxifico  of  the  mouth  into  the  pharynx,  where 
It  b  grasped  by  tho  superior  constrictor  muscles,  and  forced 
downwards  by  them  and  the  other  constrictor  niuscloe  into 
the  aaophagus,  and  thence  into  the  stomach  As  both 
tho  ncco  ana  larynx  open  into  the  pharynx,  the  one  imme- 
diately above,  the  other  immediately  below  the  orifice  of 
the  mouth,  it  is  of  groat  importance  that  none  of  the  food 
should  enter  into  these  chambers,  and  obstruct  tho  respira- 
tory passages.  To  guard  against  any  accident  of  this  kind, 
two  valvular  structures  are  provided, — via,,  the  soft  palate 
and  the  epiglottis, — which,  whilst  leaving  the  orifices  into 
their  respective  chambers  open  during  breathing,  may 
effectually  close  them  when  deglutition  is  beinq  performed. 
As  the  bolus  is  boine  projected  through  the  fauces  into  the 
pharynx,  the  toft  palate  and  uvula  are  elevated  and  made 
tense,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  ia 
brought  in  contact  with  it  by  tho  contraction  of  the  palato- 
pharyngei ;  the  part  of  the  pharynx  into  which  the  nose  opens 
is  thus  temporarily  shut  off  from  that  into  which  the  mouth 
opens.  If  laughter,  however,  bo  excited  at  this  time,  the 
tension  of  the  coft  palate  is  destroyed,  and  part  of  the  food 
may  find  its  way  upwards  into  the  nose.  The  closure  of 
the  larynx  by  the  epiglottis  is  due  partly  to  the  depression 
of  that  valve  and  partly  to  the  elevation  of  the  larynx. 
The  backward  heave  of  the  tongue  relaxes  the  ligaments 
which  connect  the  front  of  the  epiglottis  to  that  organ,  and 
enables  the  small  epiglottidcan  muscles  to  depress  the 
valve.  The  elevation  of  tho  hyoid  and  larynx  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  mylo-hyoid,  digastric  and  genic-hyoid  muscles, 
which  pass  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  hyoid,  and  of  tho 
thyro-hyoid,  which  pass  from  tho  hyoid  to  tho  thyroid 
cartilage  of  tho  larynx;  preliminary  to  their  action,  the 
lower  jaw  must  be  fixed,  which  is  done  by  the  closure  of 
the  mouth  prior  to  tho  act  of  swallowing.  The  aperture  of 
the  larynx  is  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  depressed 
epiglottis,  which  is  adapted  more  exactly  to  the  opening 
by  a  change  in  its  form  due  to  the  projection  of  a  cushion- 
liko  pad  from  its  posterior  surface.  By  these  ingenious 
arrangements  the  adaptation  of  a  single  chamber  to  the 
very  different  functions  of  breathing  and  swallowing  is 
effectually  provided  for. 

Joints  and  Muscles  or  ini  Upper  Limb. 

The  upper  limb  is  jointed  to  tho  trunk  at  the  Herno- 
clavicular  articulation.  This  is  a  diarthrodial  joint:  the 
bones  are  retained  together  by  investing  ligaments;  a 
meniscus  is  interposed  botwoen  the  articular  surfaces,  so 
that  the  joint  possesses  two  synovial  membranes.  A  strong 
ligament,  which  checks  too  great  upward  movement,  con- 
nects the  clavicle  and  first  rib  The  two  bones  of  tho 
shoulder  girdle  articulate  with  each  other  at  tho  diarthrodial 
acromio<l  ivieular  joint;  but,  in  addition,  a  strong  ligament, 
which  checks  too  great  displacement  of  the  bones,  passes 
l«twoen  the  clavicle  and  coracoid.  The  movements  of  the 
upper  limb  on  the  trunk  take  place  at  the  sterno  clavicular 
joint,  and  consist  in  tho  elevation,  depression,  and  forward 
and  backward  movement  of  the  shoulder.  The  movements 
at  the  acroniic- clavicular  joint  occur  when  tho  scapula  is 


rotated  on  the  clavicle  in  the  act  of  elevating  the  ana 
nbove  the  head.  The  mujclcs  which  cause  these  movo- 
ments  are  insert  J  into  the  bones  of  the  shoulder  gudle; 
the  trauoxins  into  the  clavicle,  acromion,  and  spine  of  the 
scapula;  the  thomboid.  levator  anruli  ecapuba.  and  senates 
magnns  into  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula;  the 
pectoral  is  minor  into  tho  coracoid:  eiid  the  subclavius  inU 
the  clavicle.  .Elevation  of  the  entire  shoulder,  as  is 
shrugging  the  shoulders,  b  due  to  the  contraction  of  the 
trapezius,  levator  scapulas,  and  rbomboidcua:  depression 
partly  to  the  weight  of  the  liinb  and  partly  to  the  action  of 
the  subclavius  and  poctoralb  minor;  movement  forward  to 
tho  ucrratus  and  pectoralis:  and  backward  to  the  trapezius 
and  rhomboid.  In  rotation  of  the  scapula  on  the  clavicle, 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scaouls  is  drawn  forward  by  the 
serratus  and  lower  fibres  of  trapezius,  and  backward  by  the 
levator  scapulas,  rhomboid,  and  lesser  pectoral 

The  Slumlder  Joint  is  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  the  ball 
being  the  hood  of  the  humerus,  the  socket  the  glenoid  fossa 
of  the  scapula.  A  largo  capsular  ligament,  which  n 
pierced  by  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  lined 
by  a  synovial  membrane,  encloses  the  articular  ends  of 
the  two  bones,  and  is  so  loose  as  to  permit  a  ranee  of 
movement  greater  than  takes  place  in  any  other  joint  in 
the  body.  The  muscles  which  cause  these  movements  are 
inserted  into  the  humerus ;  the  supra-spinstus,  infra- 
spinatus, and  teres  minor  into  the  great  tuberosity;  the 
sub-scapuloris  into  the  small  tuberosity;  the  latiaeimui 
dorsi  and  teres  major  into  the  bottom  of  the  bicipital 
groove;  the  pectoralis  major  into  its  anterior  border;  ths 
coraco-brachialis  into  the  inner  aspect,  and  the  deltoid, 
which  forms  the  fleshy  prominence  of  the  shoulder,  into 
tho  outer  aspect  of  tho  eh  ait.  Abduction  and  elevation  or 
extension  of  the  arm  outwards  at  the  shoulder  joint  are 
due  to  the  supra-spinstus  and  deltoid;  adduction  or  de- 
pression, to  the  oo raco -brachial is.  latissimua,  and  teres 
major,  assisted  by  the  weight  of  the  limb ;  movement  for- 
wards and  elevation,  to  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  deltoid, 
pectoralis,  and  subscapularis ;  backward  movement  to  the 
latissimus  and  teres;  rotation  outwards  to  the  infra-epinatai 
and  teres  minor;  rotation  inwards  to  the  subscapularis, 
pectoralis,  latissimua,  and  teres.  A  combination  of  abduc- 
tion, movement  forwards,  adduction,  and  movement  back 
wards,  produces  the  movement  of  circumduction.  Certain 
movements  of  the  upper  limb,  however,  take  place  not 
only  at  the  shoulder  joint,  but  between  the  two  bones  of  the 
shoulder  girdle ;  for  in  elevating  the  arm.  whilst  the  supra- 
spinatua  and  deltoid  initiate  the  movement  at  the  shoulder 
joint,  the  farther  elevation,  as  in  raising  the  arm  above  the 
head,  takes  place  by  the  trapezius  and  serratus.  which 
rotate  the  scapula  and  draw  its  inferior  angle  forward.  The 
free  range  of  movement  of  the  human  shoulder  ia  one  of 
its  most  striking  characters, 
so  that  the  arm  can  be  moved 
in  every  direction  through 
space,  and  its  efficiency  BS  an 
instrument  of  prehension  is 
thus  greatly  increased.  The 
movement  of  abduction,  or 
extension,  which  elevates  the 
arm  in  line  with  the  axis  of 
tho  scapula,  is  characteristi- 
cally human,  and  a  distinct  p,a       Ouiu««  ■kites  «r  sua*  ts» 


articular  area  is  provided  on    ■»•""■•   T»«  '  „ 

the  head  of  the  humerus  for    «oiu4  im*.  uvw  ohsmtj 
this  movement 

The  Elbow  Joint  is  the  articulation  between  the  humerus, 
radius,  and  ulna :  the  great  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  is 
adapted  to  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  and  the  cup  of 
the  radius  to  the  capitellum.    The  joint  is  enclosed  by  s 
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ligament  lined  b)  a  synovial  membrane,  which  i» 
subdivided  into  anterior,  posterior,  internal,  and  ex- 
ternal bands  of  fibres.  Flexion  and  extension  are  the 
two  movements  of  the  joint,  and  the  range  of  movement  is 
limited  by  the  locking  at  the  end  of  flexion  of  the  coronoid 
process  into  the  coronoid  fossa  of  the  humerus,  and  at  the 
end  of  extension  of  the  olecranon  process  into  the  olecranoid 
fossa.  The  elbow  joint  is  a  hinge  with  screwed  surfaces  ; 
the  pat*  described  bj  the  hand  and  fore-arm  is  a  spiral,  so 
that  daring  flexion  they  are  thrown  forwards  and  inwards. 
The  muscles  which  cause  the  movements  are  inserted  into 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  The  flexors  are  the  brachialis 
anticus,  inserted  into  the  coronoid  of  the  ulna ;  the  biceps, 
which  forms  the  fleshy  mass  on  the  front  of  the  upper  arm, 
into  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius  ;  the  supinator  longus  into 
the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  The  only  extensor  is  the 
triceps-anconeus,  which  forms  the  fleshy  mass  on  the  back 
of  the  upper  arm,  and  is  inserted  into  the  olecranon. 

The  Radio-vlnar  Joints  aro  found  between  the  two  bones 
of  the  fore-arm.  The  head  of  the  radius  rolls  in  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  is  retained  in  position  by 
£  a  ring-like  ligament  which  surrounds  it ;  the  shafts  of  the 
two  bones  are  connected  together  by  the  interosseous 
~  membrane,  their  lower  ends  by  a  capsular  ligament  and  a 
c  triangular  fibro-cartilage  or  meniscus.  The  radius  rotates 
round  an  axis  drawn  through  the  centre  of  its  head  and 
the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna ;  rotation  of  the  fore-arm 
and  hand  forward  is  called  pronation, — rotation  backwards, 
supination  The  supinator  and  pronator  muscles  are  all 
inserted  into  the  radios :  the  supinators  are  the  longus  and 
b  re  vis  and  the  biceps ;  the  pronators  are  the  teres  and 
quadrat  us.  Where  delicate  manipulation  is  required  the 
fore-arm  is  semi-flexed  on  the  upper  arm,  for  the  cup- 
shaped  head  of  the  radius  is  then  brought  into  contact 
with  the  capitellum  of  the  humerus,  and  the  rotatory 
movements  of  the  bone  can  be  performed  with  greater 
precision, 

The  Wrist  or  Radio-carpal  Joint  is  formed  above  by  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius  and  the  triangular  meniscus,  below 
by  the  upper  articular  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid,  semi-lunar, 
and  cuneiform  bones.  An  investing  ligament,  lined  by  a 
synovial  membrane,  and  subdivided  into  anterior,  posterior, 
internal,  and  external  bands  of  fibres,  encloses  the  joint 
It  is  the  oblong  form  of  hinge-joint,  and  possesses  two 
axes,  a  long  and  a  short ;  around  the  long  axis  movements 
occur  which  bend  the  hand  forwards,  or  bring  it  in  line 
with  the  fore-arm,  or  bend  it  backwards ;  around  the  short 
axis  the  hand  may  be  moved  towards  the  radial  or  ulnar 
margins  of  the  fore- arm.  The  flexors  forward  are  the 
palmaris  longus,  inserted  into  the  palmar  fascia ;  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis  into  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index;  the 
flexor  carpi  alnaris  into  the  pisiform  bone;  the  extensors 
and  flexors  backwards  are  the  longer  and  shorter  radial 
extensors  inserted  into  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  Index 
and  middle  fingers,  and  the  ulnar  extensor  into  the  meta- 
carpal bona  of  the  little  finger ;  the  flexors  and  extensors 
of  the  fingers  have  also  a  secondary  action  on  the  wrist 
joint  The  ulnar  flexor  and  ulnar  extensor  of  the  wrist 
draw  the  hand  to  the  ulnar  side,  and  the  radial  flexor  and 
extensor,  together  with  the  extensors  of  the  thumb,  .draw 
the  hand  towards  the  radial  border  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  Carpal  and  Carpometacarpal  Joints  are  constructed 
thus : — The  articular  surfaces  are  retained  in  contact  by 
certain  ligaments  passing  between  the  dorsal  surfaces  of 
adjacent  bones,  by  others  between  their  palmar  surfaces, 
m  and  by  interosseous  ligaments  between  the  semi-lunar  and 
,~  cuneiiorm,  semi-lunar  and  scaphoid,  os  magnum  and  unci- 
form, oa  magnum  and  trapezoid;  lateral  ligaments  also 
attach  the  scaphoid  to  the  trapezium,  and  the  cuneiform  to 
the  unciform.    Similarly,  the 


unciform  are  connected  to 
fingers  by  dorsal,  palmar,  a 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  tl 
union  at  their  carpal  ends ; 
extends  between  the  distal  < 
the  fingers,  and  checks  too  g 
range  of  movement  at  any  o 
slight,  but  the  multiplicity 
tribute*  to  the  mobility  of  th 
between  the  hand  and  for 
The  metacarpal  bone  of  th 
index,  and  has  a  distinct  s 
the  trapezium,  invested  by  a 
range  of  movement  is  extene 
The  Mttacarpo-phalangea 
are  connected  by  lateral  li 
bones,  and  by  an  arrangemei 
palmar  surfaces. 

In  studying  the  muscles  < 
be  advisable,  on  account  of  t 
the  movements  of  the  thumb,  i 
examine  its  muscles  indepci 
dently.    These  muscles  eith< 
pass  from  the  fore-arm  to  tl 
thumb,  or  are  grouped  togettu 
at  the  outer  part  of  the  pain 
and  form  the  elevation  know 
as  the  ball  of  the  thumb ;  the 
are  inserted  either  into  th 
metacarpal  bone  or  the  ph: 
langea.  The  thumb  is  extend© 
and  abducted,  {.«.,  drawn  awa 
from  the  index,  by  three  ex 
tensormusclesdescending  fron 
the  fore-arm,  and  inserted  on 
into  each  of  its  three  bonos 
and  a  small  muscle,  special!; 
named  abductor  pollicia,  in 
scrted  into  the  outer  aide  a 
the  first  phalanx:  its  bonei 
are  bent  on  each  other  by  a 
long  and  short  flexor  muscle 
it  is  drawn  back  to  the  index 
by  an  adductor  muscle  ;  and 
the  entire  thumb  is  thrown 
across  the  surface  of  the  palm 
by    the    opponens  poinds, 
which  is  inserted  into  the 
shaft  of  tho  metacarpal  bone. 

The  four  fingers  can  be 
either  bent,  or  extended,  or 
drawn  asunder,  ♦'.«.,  abducte 
The  ungual  phal 
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action  of  the  deep 
are  inserted  into  them  ;  the  sec 
ficial  flexor,  also  inserted  by  1 
;  these  muscles  descen 
into  the  palm  in  tfont  oi 
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enclosed in  a  canal  by  a  strong  band,  Hie  anterior  annular 
ligament,  and  their  surfaces  are  invested  by  a  synovial 
membrane,  which  facilitates  their  movements  to  and  fro 
beneath  that  ligament ;  as  they  pass  downwards  is  front  of 
the  fingers  they  are  enclosed  in  a  strong  fibrous  sheath 
lined  by  a  synovial  membrane,  and  the  tendon  of  the  super- 
ficial flexor  is  pierced  by  the  deep  flexor,  so  that  the  latter 
may  reach  the  third  phalanx  into  which  it  is  inserted. 
Four  rounded  muscles,  the  lumbricales,  arise  in  the  palm 
from  the  deep  flexor  tendons,  turn  round  the  radial  borders 
of  the  first  phalanges,  and  are  inserted  one  into  tho  extensor 
tendon  on  the  dorsum  of  each  finger ;  these  muscles  bend 
the  first  phalanges  on  the  metacarpal  bones,  but  from  their 
insertion  into  the  extensor  tendons  they  also  extend  the 
kecond  and  third  phalanges  on  the  first ;  as  they  are  much 
used  in  playing  stringed  instruments,  they  have  been  called 
"fiddlers' muscles."  The  fingers  are  extended  or  straightened 
by  muscles  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  second  and  third 
phalanges  ;  tho  extensor  muscles  descend  from  the  back  of 
the  fore  arm, — one,  the  common  extensor,  subdivides  into 
four  tendons,  one  for  each  finger,  but  in  addition  the  index 
and  little  have  each  a  separate  extensor  muscle,  the  tendon 
of  which  joins  that  of  the  common  extensor.  Tho  index 
finger  possesses  more  independent  movement  than  the 
other  digits — hence  its  more  frequent  use  as  a  "  pointer;" 
the  extensor  tendons  of  tho  little  and  ring  fingers  are 
usually  united  together,  so  that  these  digits  are  associated 
in  their  movements.  Abduction  and  adduction  of  the 
fingers  are  caused  by  seven  small  muscles  situated  in  the 
intervals  between  the  metacarpal  bones, — hence  called 
interossei ,  four  of  these  lie  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  three 
on  its  palmar  surface ;  they  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of 
the  first  phalanges,  and  either  pull  the  fingers  away  from  a 
line  drawn  through  tho  middle  finger  or  approximate  them 
to  that  lino.  Too  great  abduction  is  checked  by  the  trans- 
verse metacarpal  ligament  The  human  hand  is  a  perfect  in- 
strument of  prehension:  not  only  can  the  individual  fingers' 
be  bent  into  hooks,  but  the  thumb  can  be  thrown  across  tho 
front  of  tho  palm,  so  that  it  can  bo  opposed  to  the  several 
fingers,  and  objects  can  therefore  be  grasped  between  it  and 
them ,  but  further,  this  power  of  opposing  the  thumb  permits 
objects  to  be  held  in  the  palm  of  tho  hand,  which  may  be 
hollowed  into  a  cup  or  made  to  grasp  a  sphere.  The 
movements  of  tho  joints  are  indicated  on  the  surface  of 
the  palm  by  tegumentary  folds, — an  oblique  fold  for  tho 
thumb,  and  two  obliquo  folds  for  the  metacarpophalangeal 
joints  of  the  fingers ;  the  joints  of  the  second  and  third 
phalanges  are  also  marked  on  the  surface  by  folds. 

Joints  an  ■  Muscles  or  the  Lower  Limb. 

The  innominate  bones  are  connected  to  the  spinal  column 
by  the  sacro  iliac  joints  and  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments 
The  Sacroiliac  Joint  is  between  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and 
the  internal  surface  of  the  ilium,  the  articular  surfaces  of 
which  bones  are  covered  by  cartilage,  and  connected 
together  by  short,  strong  ligaments.  The  sacro-eciatic 
ligaments  stretch  from  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx 
to  the  spine  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  The  two 
innominate  bones  are  also  connected  together  at  the  pubic 
symphysis,  which  is  an  amphiarthrodial  joint  The  sacn>- 
iliac  joints  and  pubic  symphysis  permit  only  slight  move- 
ment ;  that  at  the  former  is  around  an  imaginary  axis, 
drawn  transversely  through  the  second  sacral  vertebra,  which 
allows  the  base  of  the  sacrum  to  be  thrown  forward  and  its 
•pex  backward  in  the  stooping  position  of  the  body ;  but 
too  great  movement  backward  of  the  apex  is  checked  by 
the  sacro-eciatio  ligaments.  As  the  weight  of  the  trunk, 
or  of  what  may  bo  carried  in  the  arms  or  on  tho  back,  is 
transmitted  through  the  haunch-bones  to  tho  1  jwer  limbs, 


the  sacroiliac  ligaments  require  to  be  of  great  strength, 
because  the  sacrum,  and  with  it  the  entire  trunk,  are  eus 
pended  by  th«m  on  the  two  innominate  bones. 

The  Hip  Joint  is  a  ball-and-socket  joint;  the  ball  is  the 
head  of  the  femur,  and  the  socket  the  cup-shaped  aceUbo- 
lum  in  the  haunch  bona,  the  depth  of  the  cup  being  in 
creased  by  a  ligament  which  is  attached  around  the  brim. 
A  large  capsular  ligament,  which  is  especially  strong  in 
front,  encloses  the  articular  surfaces     The  ligament  ii 
lined  by  a  synovial  membrane,  which  also  invests  the  neck 
of  the  thigh  bone.    Within  the  joint  is  the  round  or  ios- 
pensory  ligament  attached  to  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone 
and  to  the  sides  of  the  depression  at  the  bottom  of  the 
acetabulum.    Whilst  the  hip  joint  possesses' consider*  hi« 
mobility,  it  has  much  more  stability  than  the  shoulder, 
owing  to  the  acetabulum  being  deeper  than  the  glenoid 
fossa,  and  the  greater  strength  and  tension  cf  the  fibres  of 
its  capsular  ligament    The  muscles  which  move  the  thigh 
at  the  hip  joint  are  situated  either  behind  the  joint  whers 
they  form  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  buttock,  or  at  the  front 
and  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.    They  are  inserted  either 
into  the  femur  or  fascia  lata,  and  the  great  and  small 
trochanters  serve  as  their  principal  surfaces  of  attachment 
The  thigh  can  be  bent  on  the  abdomen  by  the  action  of 
the  psoas,  iliacus,  and  pectin e us,  which  lie  in  front  of  the 
joint ;  it  can  be  extended  or  drawn  into  line  with  the 
trunk  by  the  gluteus-maximus  and  medius ;  it  can  be 
abducted  or  drawn  away  from  the  opposite  thigh  by  the 
gluteus  maxim  us,  medius,  and  minimus,  which  muscles 
are  of  largo  sire,  and  form  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  buttocks. 
It' can  be  adducted  or  drawn  to  touch  its  fellow,  or,  if 
slightly  bent,  drawn  in  front  of  its  fellow,  by  the  adductor 
longus,  brevis,  and  magnus,  which  muscles  are  inserted 
into  the  lines  aspora,  and  form  the  fle&hj  mass  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh ;  and  by  the  pectincus  and  qusd- 
ratus  femoris.   It  can  be  rotated  outwards  by  the  obturator 
and  gcmelli  muscles,  the  gluteus  maxim  us,  pynformis,  and 
quadrat  us  femoris;  and  rotated  inwards  Ly  the  gluteus 
medius,  minimus,  and  tensor  fasciae  femoris.    la  standi^ 
erect  the  hip  joints  are  fully  extended,  and  the  mechanical 
arrangements  in  and  around  these  articulations  are  sues 
as  to  enable  them  to  be  retained  in  the  extended  position 
with  but  a  small  expenditure  of  muscular  power.    As  ths 
weight  of  the  body  in  the  erect  attitude  falls  behind  the 
joints,  the  strong  anterior  fibres  of  their  capsular  bp 
ments  are  made  tense,  and  tho  extended  position  of  the 
joints  is  preserved    So  long  as  the  centre  of  gravity  falls 
within  the  basis  of  support  of  the  body,  Ml,  the  span 
between  the  two  feet  when  standing  on  both  legs,  the  bodj 
will  not  falL    If  the  body  is  made  to  lean  forward,  then 
the  capsular  ligament  is  no  longer  tense,  and  the  gluteal 
muscles  are  put  in  action  to  re-extend  the  trunk  on  the 
thigh,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  forward  ;  if  the  bodr  b 
made  to  lean  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  round  ligament 
is  made  tense,  or  the  strong  ilio-tibial  band  of  the  fascii 
lata  of  the  thigh,  which  stretches  from  the  ilium  to  the 
tibia,  is  put  on  the  stretch,  and  falling  sideways  is  pre- 
vented.   When,  in  standing  erect  either  on  one  or  both 
feet,  the  balance  of  the  body  is  disturbed,  then  virions 
muscles  both  of  the  trunk  and  lower  limb  are  brought  into 
action  to  assist  in  preserving  the  erect  position.    In  the 
erect  position  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  transmitted 
through  the  acetabula  to  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bonsa,  but 
the  position  and  connections  of  tbe  round  ligament  enable 
it  to  suspend  that  portion  of  the  trunk  the  weight  of  which 
is  thrown  upon  it,  and  to  distribute  the  weight  over  the 
bead  of  tbe  femur. 

The  Knee  is  the  largest  and  most  complicated  joint  it 
the  body.  It  consists  of  the  femur,  tibia,  and  psteQa 
The  patella  moves  up  and  down  the  trochlear  surface  cf 
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tie  femur,  whilst  tie  Condyle*  of  the  feimir  roll  upon  the 
semilunar  cartilage*  and  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia. 
A  powerful  investing  ligament  encloses  the  articular  sur- 
faces.    This  ligament  is  subdivided  into  bands,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  joint— the  internal  and  external  lateral  liga- 
ments—a  posterior  and  an  anterior.    The  anterior  extends 
from  the  patella  to  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  and 
•ems  both  as  a  ligament  and  as  the  tendon  of  insertion  of 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg.    Within  the  investing 
ligament  two  interarticular  or  crucial  ligaments  pass  from 
the  inter-condyloid  fossa  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia ; 
and  interposed  between  the  tibia  and  femoral  condyles  are 
two  menisci,  which  from  their  shape  are  called  the  semi, 
lunar  cartilage*.    The  synovial  membrane  not  only  lines 
the  investing  ligaments,  but  covers  the  front  of  the  femur 
for  some  distance  above  the  trochlea,  and  forms  folds  or 
pads  within  the  joint  itself,  which  in  certain  movements 
are  interposed  between  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bone*. 
The  movements  at  this  joint  are  those  of  flexion  and  exten- 
"ion.    The  flexors  are  the  three  great  muscles  on  the  back 
of  the  thigh,  called  the  horn  strings;  they  all  arise  from 
the  ischial  tuberosity,  and  are  inserted— the  biceps  into 
the  head  of  tho  fibula,  the  semi-tendinosus  and  semi-mein- 
branosus  into  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.    The  extensors 
form  the  fleshy  mass  on  the  front  and  outer  side  of  the 
thigh ;  one  muscle,  tho  rectus,  arises  from  the  ilium— the 
others,  the  vasti,  from  tho  shaft  of  the  femur;  and  they  are 
afl  inserted  by  a  powerful  tendon  into  the  patella,  and 
through  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  knee  into  the  tibia. 
The  patella  is  indeed  a  sesamoid  bone,  developed  in  the 
tendon  of  these  muscles  (Fig,  18).    The  knee  can  be  bent 
so  that  the  calf  can  touch  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  in 
this  position  the  patella  is  drawn  down  in  front  of  the 
joint,  as  in  kneeling.    The  articular  surface  of  tho  patella 
is  dmuea  into  Beven  areas  or  facets,  and  in  passing  from 
tho  bent  to  the  extended  position  of  the  joint,  these  facets 
come  successively  into  contact  with  the  articular  surface  of 
the  femur,  until,  when  the  leg  is  fully  extended  on  the 
thisdi,  the  whole  of  the  patella  is  raised  above  the  femoral 
trochlea,  except  the  lowest  pair  of  narrow  facets.    It  is  in 
order  to  provide  a  smooth  surface  for  the  patella  in  this 
position  that  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  covers 
the  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.    At  the  com- 
mencement of  flexion  a  slight  rotation  inwards  of  the  leg 
end  foot  takes  place  through  the  action  of  the  sartorius, 
gracilis,  and  semi-tendinosus,  which  are  inserted  close 
together  into  the  tibia  ;  whilst  the  extensor  muscle*  cause, 
at  the  completion  of  extension,  a  slight  rotation  outwards 
of  the  leg  and  foot.  The  movements  of  flexion  and  exten- 
sion are  not  simply  in  the  antero-posterior  plane,  but 
along  oblique  paths  which  are  determined  by  the  screwed 
configuration  of  the  femoral  condyles.   In  complete  exten- 
sion of  tho  leg  tho  joint  is  "screwed  home  f  and  as  this 
position  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  erect 
attitude,  tho  Literal,  the  posterior,  and  the  anterior  crucial 
ligaments  are  then  all  tense,  to  prevent  displacement  of 
the  bones.    The  muscles  which  rotate  the  leg  and  foot 
inwards  initiate  the  act  of  flexion  by  unlocking  the  joint 

The  Tibio-fiJndar  Joints  are  found  between  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  of  the  bones,  and  in  addition  a  strong 
interosseous  membrane  fills  up  the  interval  between  their 
(baits.  The  movement  between  the  two  bones  is  almost 
inappreciable. 

The)  Anklt  Joint  is  formed  by  the  convex  upper  and  the 
literal  surfaces  of  the  astragalus  fitting  into  the  concavity 
foxrad  by  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and' the  two  malleoli 
An  investing  ligament,  lined  by  synovial  membrane, 
encloses  the  joint;  the  lateral  portions  of  this  ligament 
form  distinct  bands,  and  are  much  stronger  than  the 
and  posterior  fibres.     A  diarthrodial  joint  abo 


exists  between  the  astragalus 
bones  a  powerful  interossoo 
the  astragalus  and  scaphoid, 
important  diarthrodial  joints  i 
by  ligamentous  bands.  Th 
connected  together  usually  ■ 
osseous  ligaments,  and  a  six 
between  the  distal  row  of  tar  i 
except  between  tho  great  tc  \ 
there  is  no  interosseous  ligs 
tarsals  are  also  connected  at 
plantar,  and  interosseous  lig  i 
verse  metatarsal  ligament  ps 
of  all  the  metatarsal  bones, 
late  with  the  phalanges,  aud  t 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  d 
bone*  of  the  hand 

At  the  ankle  joint  movenv  ■ 
tako  place.    The  dorsum  of 
front  of  the  leg  by  the  direct 
front  of  the  leg,  more  especial 
into  tho  ento-cuneiform  and 
the  peroncQS  tertius,  insert e< 
toe ;  the  opposite  movement,  ( 
foot,  is  due  to  the  action  of  t 
the  great  muscles  of  the  calf  . 
by  the  Tendo  Achillis  into  tht 
08  calcis  or  heeL    This  move 
walking  or  running,  and  the  | 
is  in  relation  to  their  use  in  t 
foot  cannot,  however,  be  drawi 
into  direct  line  with  the  leg. 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  i 
locked  in  between  tho  two  ui 
lateral  ligament*  are  tense, 
forwards  or  backwards,  and  p: 

Between  the  several  bones  o 
of  gliding  is  permitted,  moi 
calcis  and  cuboid  and  the  astr 
it  is  possible  to  invert  or  e\ 
inner  or  outer  borders  from  ti 
performed  by  the  tibialis  a 
posticus,  which  latter  is  inse: 
the  eversion  by  the  peroneus 
situated  on  the  outer  side  of  t 
pass  behind  the  outer  malleolc 
into  tho  metatarsal  bone  of  t 
the  plantar  surface  of  the  met 
The  individual  toes  are  bent 
the  flexor  muscles  inserted  int 
phalange*,  and  they  are  sti 
muscles  inserted  into  their  d 
can  be  drawn  asunder  or  at 
or  addueted,  chiefly  by  th< 
muscles.  The  hallux  or  g 
portent  digit;  a  line  prolong 
the  heel  forms  the  proper  ax 
chiefly  rests  upon  the  pads  of 
its  metatarsophalangeal  join! 
is  much  more  restricted  in  its 
the  configuration  of  its  tan 
attachment  of  the  transverse 
the  great  toe  from  being  thro 
sole  as  the  thumb  is  thrown  t 
ment  of  opposition;  an  obje 
between  the  hallux  and  seco 
adductor  muscles,  and  person* 
a  pen  or  pencil  held  in  this  p< 

The  act  of  walking  consist 
of  the  trunk  by  the  alternat. 
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hardness  and  strength,  and  the  bones,  of  which  it  forma 
loo  essential  texture,  are  organs  of  protection  and  support. 

But  the  study  of  the  textures  embraces  an  inquiry  not 
only  into  the  special,  structural,  and  functional  properties 
of  each  tissue  and  organ — into  the  special  part  which  each 
plays  in  the  animal  economy — but  the  consideration  of 
their  properties  as  living  structures.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  in  this  article  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  Lira,  or  Living,  or  to  attempt  an  analysis 
of  the  varions  definitions  of  the  term  which  have  been 
suggested  from  time  to  time  by  different  philosophers, 
which  will  naturally  find  a  place  in  the  article  Pbysiolooy. 
It  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to  adopt  the  old 
Aristotelian  definition,  and  to  speak  of  Life  as  the  faculties 
of  self-nourishment,  self-growth,  and  self-decay.  All  the 
tissues,  over  and  above  the  special  properties  which  they 
possess,  have  the  power  of  growing  and  of  maintaining 
themselves  in  full  structural  perfection  and  functional 
activity  for  a  given  period  of  time.  After  a  time  they 
begin  to  exhibit  signs  of  diminished  perfection  and  activity, 
they  degenerate  or  decay;  ultimately  they  die,  and  the 
entire  organism  of  which  they  form  the  constituent  parts 
is  resolved  by  the  outrefactive  process  into  more  simple 


The  simplest  form  of  organic  matter  capable  of  ex- 
the  phenomena  of  life  is  called  Cyto blastema  or 
It  possesses  a  viscous  or  jelly-like  con- 
sistency. Under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  it 
seems  to  be  homogeneous,  or  dimly  granulated,  like  a 
sheet  of  ground  glass.  Not  only  can  it  assimilate  nutri- 
ment and  increase  in  size,  but  it  possesses  the  power 
of  spontaneous  movement  and  contractility.  It  enters  in 
a  very  important  manner  into  the  structure  of  the  bodies 
of  the  lower  animals.  The  elongated  processes,  or  pseudo- 
podia,  to  which  Dujardin  applied  the 
name  of  sarcode,  which  the  Khizopoda 
can  project  from  their  surface  into  the 
surrounding  medium,  and  again  with- 
draw into  their  substance,  consist  of 
protoplasm,  and  may  be  cited  as  fur- 
nishing excellent  examples  of  its 
motive  and  contractile  power.  From 
the  recent  researches  of  Haeckel  it 
would  appear  that  protoplasm  is 
capable  of  forming,  without  the  super- 
addition  of  any  other  structure,  inde- 
pendent organisms,  which  stand  at 
the  lowest  grade  of  organisation,  and  from  their  extreme 
simplicity  ore  named  by  him  M  on  era.  To  the  group 
Monera  belong  the  genera  Protamceba,  Protogeaes,  and 
Bathybius.  Of  these,  Bathybius  is  that 
which  has  attracted  most  attention.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  a  layer  of  soft  slimy  un- 
differentiated protoplasm  covering  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deep  sea,  and  capable  of  exhibit- 
ing the  phenomena  of  contractility,  growth, 
assimilation  of  food,  and  reproduction. 
Doubts,  however,  have  been  expressed  re- 
garding the  nature  of  this  Bathybius,  so 
that  it  cannot  now  be  cited  as  so  definite 
Mi  organism  as  the  freely-swimming  Pro- 
tamceba and  Protogenea  Haeckel  has  re- 
ferred these  simple  organisms  to  a  sub- 
kingdom  of  PaonsT*.  which  he  considers 
to  lie  on  the  confines  of  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  To  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  whether 
it  forms,  as  in  one  of  these  Protista,  an  independent 
is  merely  a  portion  of  the  substance  of  the 
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body  of  a  higher  organ  .sm, 
of  a  Cytode  Sometimes 
soft  protoplasm,  without  a 
ou  its  surface  or  in  its  sub 
Monera ;  at  others  the  p 
hardens,  and  differentiates 
envelope,  as  in  the  genera 
So  far  back  as  1861,  Lion 
the  name-  of  germinal  mat 
particles  of  vegetable  proto] 
etrated  the  presence  of  extrc 
matter  in  the  blood.  Ml 
called  attention,  in  the  be* 
minute  detached  clumps  ol 
the  phenomena  of  Ufa 

As  a  rule,  however,  in 
organisms  the  specks  or  c 
definite  shapes,  and  show 
ferentiation.    In  the  midst 
substance  a  aharply-define* 
found,  which  differs  from 
in  not  being  contractile;  an 
or  nucleolus,  exists  within  tl 
clump  of  protoplasm  contai 
whether  a  nucleolus  be  pr 
Nucleated   Cell     Cells  a 

Ehysiological  units,  and  ex 
fa  Some  of  the  lowest  0 
single  cell,  others  of  two  ot 
and  these  are  called  uni- 
Cells  also  enter  in  the  mot 
constitution  of  the  textures 
plants  and  animala  Not 
part  of  the  protoplasm  of  i 
distinct  investing  envelope,  1 

OF  In  the  earlier*  periods  of  ii 
structure  of  cells  it  was  belie 
stantly  present,  and  that  cac 
scopic  vesicle  or  bladder,  wh 
globular  or  ovoid,  but  capable 
neat  ions  both  in  form  and 
material  enclosed  by  the  cell  i 
tenU,  and  either  in  the  midst 
tact  with  the  cell  wall  was  the  i 
not  contain  a  nucleolus.  Set 
wall  was  the  most  active  coa 
sessed  the  power  not  only  « 
physical  changes  in  its  own 
contents,  but  of  separating  ma 
media, — of  secreting  them,  as 
the  cell.    In  this  manner  he  i 
in  some  cells  of  fat,  in  others 
characteristic  secretion  of  giant 

It  was  then  maintained  1 
nucleus  was  the  part  of  a  cell 
concerned  in  separating  and 
call  contents,  and  in  its  nut 
Goodsir  also  contended  that  tl 
plication  of  cells  were  due  to  s 
which  was  thus  the  source  of  i 
cells.  They  gave  to  the  nude 
in  the  economy  of  the  cell  g 
been  assigned  to  it 

As  the  investigations  into 
extended,  it  was  ascertained  1 
means  always  present;  that  in 
it  had  been  supposed  to  exist 
demonstrated,  and  that  in  oth< 
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could  be  observed  Hence  the  importance  of  the  cell  wall  as 
an  essential  comjx  nent  of  a  cell  wa>  still  further  diminiahed ; 
and  Leydig  then  defined  a  cell  to  be  a  little  mass  composed 
of  a  soft  substance  enclosing  a  central  nucleus. 

But  a  most  important  advance  in  our  conceptions 
of  the  essential  structure  of  a  cell  was  made  when 
Brucke  pointed  out  that  the  contents  of  cells  not  (infre- 
quently possessed  the  property  of  spontaneous  move- 
ment and  contractility,  and  when  Max  Schultze  deter- 
mined that  the  contractile  substance  termed  aarcode, 
which  forma  so  large  a  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  lower 
animals,  was  analogous  and  apparently  homologous  with 
the  contents  of  young  actively-growing  animal  and  vege- 
table cells,  before  a  differentiation  of  these  contents  into 

r ial  secretions  or  other  materials  had  taken  place.  Aa 
term  "protoplasm"  had  been  introduced  by  Yon  Mohl 
to  express  the  contents  of  the  vegetable  cell,  which  under- 
goes changes  in  the  process  of  growth,  it  was  adopted  by 
the  animal  histologic ;  and  Max  Schultze  suggested 
that  a  cell  should  be  defined  to  be  a  nucleated  mass 
of  protoplasm, — a  definition  which  is  adopted  in  this 
article.  Now,  as  protoplasm,  whether  it  occurs  along  with 
a  nucleus  in  the  form  of  a  cell,  or  in  independent  dumps 
or  cytodes,  exhibits  not  merely  the  property  of  contrac- 
tility, but  the  power  of  growing  and  maintaining  itself,  it 
is  regarded  as  the  functionally  active  constituent  of  the 
cell  And  thus  our  conceptions  as  to  the  part  of  the  cell 
in  which  its  functional  activity  resides  have  passed  through 
three  phases.  In  the  first,  the  cell  wall ;  in  the  second,  the 
nucleus;  in  the  third,  the  protoplasm  cell  contents,  or  cell 
substance,  has  been  regarded  as  the  active  constituent,  not 
only  as  regards  its  nutrition,  but  the  reproduction  of 
young  cells.  But  though  the  protoplasm  can  of  itself 
perform  these  offices,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Barry 
and  Ooodsir  were  the  first  to  show,  that  the  nudeus  of  the 
cell  plays  a  part  not  unfrequently  in  the  multiplication  of 
cells  by  self -division. 

of  the  most  characteristic  cells 
In  it  a  cell  wall  exists,  known 
aa  the  tone  pellucida  or  vitelline 
membrane  ;  within  this  envelope  is 
the  granular  yelk  or  cell  contents, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  imbedded 
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in  its  turn  contains  the  nucleolus 
or  germinal  spot.    The  granules  of  f\ V^o,0'.™^ 
the  yelk  are  a  special  metamorphosis 
of  the  protoplasm  cell  substance, 

Schwann  made  the  important 
generalisation  that  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body 
are  composed  of  cells,  or  of  materials  derived  from 
cells,  "that  there  is  one  universal  principle  of 
ment  for  tho  elementary  part  of  organisms, 
different,  and  that  this  principle  is  the  formation  of 
cells."  The  ovum  is  the  primordial  or  fundamental  cell,  or 
germ-cell,  from  which,  after  being  fertilised  by  the  male 
sperm,  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal  body  are 
derived.  Within  the  fertilised  ovum  multiplication  of 
cells  takes  place  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  as  yet  an  un- 
settled question  how  far  the  original  nucleus  of  the  ovum 
participates  in  this  process  of  multiplication ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  protoplasm  cell  contents  divide, 
first  into  two,  then  four,  then  eight,  then  sixteen  segmerts, 
and  so  on.  Each  of  these  segments  ot  protoplasm  con- 
tains a  nucleus — is,  in  short,  a  nucleated  cell,  and  the 
protoplasm  of  these  cells  exhibits  the  property  of  con- 
tractility. The  ovum  or  germ-cell  is  therefore  the  imme- 
diate parent  of  all  the  new  cells  which  are  formed  within 
it,  and  mediately  it  is  the  parent  of  all  the  cells  which, 
In  tho  subsequent  processes  of  development  and  growth, 


are  descended  from  those  produced  by  toe  segmentate* 
of  the  yelk.  The  process  of  development  of  young  cell* 
within  a  parent  cell,  whether  it  occurs  in  the  ovum  or  ia 
a  cell  derived  by  descent  from  the  ovum,  is  called  the 
endogtnoui  reproduction  of  cells.  But  cells  may  multiply 
by  a  process  of  fittion — a  constriction,  gradually  deep- 
ening, may  take  place  in  a  cell  until  it  is  subdivided  into 
two;  the  nucleus  at  the  same  time  participating  in  the 
constriction  and  subdivision.  A  third  mode  of  multipli- 
cation of  cells  is  by  budding :  little  clumps  of 
bud  out  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  parent  < 
detached,  and  assume  an  independent  vitality.  If  a 
nudeus  differentiates  in  the  interior  of  such  a  damp,  it 
becomes  a  cell ;  if  it  remains  as  a  mere  dump  of  proto- 
plasm, it  is  a  cytode. 

These  various  methods  of  multiplication  are  all  con- 
firmatory of  Schwann's  generalisation  of  the  descent  or 
derivation  of  cells  from  pre-existing  cells.  But  as  the 
nucleated  cell,  either  with  or  without  a  cell  wall,  is  not,  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  regarded  aa  the  simplest  and 
most  dementary  unit  capable  of  exhibiting  vital  pheno 
mens,  and  as  these  phenomena  can  be  displayed  by  indi- 
vidual clumps  of  protoplasm,  without  the  presence  of  a 
nudeus,  some  modification  of  the  doctrine,  as  regards  the 
formation  of  the  tissues  from  nucleated  cells,  seems  to  U 
necessary.  For,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
the  tissues  are  mediately  derived  from  the  ovum  or  funda- 
mental cell,  and  that  most  of  the  tissues  are  derived 
directly  from  nucleated  cells,  yet  there  ia  reason  to  think 
that  a  differentiation  of  a  cytode  dump  of  protoplasm  into 
tissue  may  take  place,  so  that  the  direct  formation  of  such 
a  tissue  would  be,  not  from  a  nucleated  cell,  but  from  the 
more  simple  cytode  Hence  a  more  comprehensive  gene- 
ralisation, to  which  observers  have  gradually  been  led 
from  the  consideration  of  numerous  facta,  has  now  been 
arrived  at, — that  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  what- 
ever may  be  their  form  and  composition,  are  formed  of 
protoplasm,  or  produced  by  its  differentiation ;  and  that 
the  protoplasm  itself  is  derived  by  descent  from  the  proto- 
plasm substance  of  the  primordial  germ-celL  Some,  in- 
deed, have  contended  that  protoplasm,  cells,  and  their 
derivatives  can  arise  by  a  process  of  precipitation  or 
aggregation  of  minute  particles  or  molecules  in  an  organic 
infusion,  and  that  living  matter  may  be  thus  spontanea 
ously  generated.  But  the  evidence  which  has  been 
advanced  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  is  by  no  meant 
satisfactory  or  conclusive,  whilst  the  correctness  of  the 
theory  of  the  direct  descent  of  protoplasm  from  pre-exist- 
ing living  protoplasm  is  supported  by  thousands  of 
observations  made  by  the  most  competent  inquirers. 

In  the  process  of  conversion  of  protoplasm  into  the 
several  tissues,  there  takes  place  a  differentiation  of  form 
and  structure  (It.,  a  morphological  differentiation),  and  of 
composition  (ie.,  a  chemical  differentiation),  as  the  result 
of  which  a  physiological  differentiation  is  occasioned, 
whereby  tissues  and  organs  are  adapted  to  the  performance 
of  special  functions.  Hence  arise  the  several  forms  of 
tissue  which  occur  in  the  human  body  and  in  the  higher 
animals.  Many  of  the  tissues  consist  exclusively  of  cells 
which  present  in  different  parts  of  the  body  characteristic 
modifications  in  external  configuration,  in  composition,  and 
in  properties,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fatty  tissue,  pigmentary 
tissue,  and  epithelium.  Other  tissues,  again,  consist  partly 
of  cells,  and  partly  of  an  intermediate  material  which  sepa- 
rates the  constituent  cells  from  each  other.  Here  also  the 
cells  present  various  modifications;  and  the  intermediate 
material,  termed  the  matrix  or  intercellular  tu&ttamtt, 
varies  in  structure,  in  composition,  and  in  properties 
in  the  different  textures,  as  is  seen  in  the  connective. 
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I*  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  devise  a  classification  of  the 
tissues,  based  on  their  structural  characters,  which  shall 
be  in  all  respects  logically  perfect ;  but  a  convenient  basis 
of  arrangement  for  descriptive  purposes  may  be  found  by 
dividing  them  into  those  which  consist — 1st,  of  cells  sus- 
pended in  fluids ;  2d,  of  cells  placed  cn  free  surfaces  :  3d, 
of  cells  imbedded  in  solid  " 
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both  surfaces, 
average  diameter  is  about  tj*jjth  of  an  inch,  and 


\$t  Group.— CdU  Suspended  in  Fluids. 

The  fluids  of  the  body  which  have  cells  or  other  minute 
solid  particles  suspended  in  them  are  the  blood,  the  lymph, 
and  the  chyle.  Sometimes  cells  are  found  floating  in  the 
secretions  of  glands. 

Ths  Blood.— The  blood  is  the  well-known  red  fluid 
which  circulates  throughout  the  blood-vascular  system 
As  its  composition  and  general  properties  will  be  described 
in  the  article  ParsioLooY,  the  solid  particles  only,  which 
are  suspended  in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  will  be  considered 
here.  If  a  drop  of  human  blood  be  examined  under  the 
microscope,  crowds  of  minute  bodies,  the  blood  corpuscles, 
or  blood  globules,  may  be  seen  in  it  These  present  two 
different  appearances,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles. 

The  red  corpuscles,  which  are  by  far  the  more  numerous, 
are  minute  circular  discs,  slightly 
Their 

their  thickness  about  £th  of  that  measurement;  hence  they 
are  not  spheres,  as  the  old  name  blood  globules  would  imply. 
Thoy  are  non-nucleated.  Single  corpuscles  have  a  faint 
fawn-coloured  hue,  but  collectively  they  give  to  the  blood 
its  characteristic  red  colour.  This  colour  is  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  corpuscles  of  the  substance  termed 
hcemoglobin.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Vierordt  and 
Welcker  that  5,000,000  red  corpuscles  are  present  in 
every  cubic  millimetre  of  healthy  human  alood.  The 
red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  all  mammals,  except  the 
tribe  of  camels,  are  circular  bi-concave  discs ;  but  in  these 
exceptional  mammals  they  have  an  elliptical  outline.  In 
all  mammals  the  red  corpuscles  are  non-nucleated,  though 
appearances  of  nucleation  have  been  seen  in 
individual  cases;  for  Roll es ton  saw  a  nucleated 
in  a  small  proportion  of  the  dried  red  blood  corpuscles  of 
a  two-toed  sloth ;  and  Turner  observed  in  a  proportion  of 
the  red  blood  discs  of  a  Hoffmann's  sloth  an  appearance 
of  a  central  nucleus. 

In  all  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibia  the  red  corpuscles 
are  oval  or  elliptical,  and  in  each  corpuscle  an  oval  or 
elliptical  nucleus  is  situated.  In  all  fishes  they  are  nu- 
cleated and  also  elliptical  in  form,  except  in  some  of  the 
Cyclostomata,  which 
possess  circular  discs.  (*CW 
In  the  elliptical  nu-  -V 
claated  corpuscles  the  * 
surfaces  are  not  bi- 
concave, but  have 
central  projections, 
which  correspond  in 
position  to  the  nu- 
cleus (2,  4,  5,  Fig. 
28).  The  red 
pusclee  vary  mate- 
rially in  size  in  dif- 

fer.nt  vertebrate,  '^ttXttSSST&f&'Z 
and  these  variations    »•         •»<  •or"»r«;  s.  mi  torvw\t,  0f 

uavo      Been      especi-      putaiorkm  (,  corpu»Urt  of  U>«  Mood  of  *  ,eor- 

ally  studied  by  Qui-  1 

liver.  He  has  found  them  to  vary  in  mammals  from  an 
average  diameter  of  „>,,th  of  an  inch  in  the  elephant,  and 
rrVvth  in  Oryeteropu*  capenru,  to  nj,,'h  1  n  Tragulut 
fuvaniau,  and  he  concludes  that  the  smallest  blood  discs 


occur  in  tbe  small  species  of 
in  the  large  species.  In  1 
mammals,  and  vary  in  lengtl 
in  Ceuuariut  javanicui  to  , 
reptiles  they  are  still  larger 
average  of  y^^th  in  Angui. 
viridu.  In  amphibia  the  L 
Gulliver,  are  about  yj,  in 
Sim,  though  Riddell  states 
they  are  }d  larger ;  whilst  t 
frog,  average  in  length  ■, 
the  corpuscles  are  larger  tnt 
nubica  Gulliver  found  their 
while  in  the  Salmonids),  whi 
among  osseous  fish,  the  lonj 
common  trout  is  only  about 

The  white  or  colourless  co 
in  number  in  the  healthy 
estimated  the  normal  reiat 
335  red;  in  pregnant  and 
portion  is  increased  to  about 
disease  the  proportion  is  so 
they  appear  to  be  almost  as 
are  rounded  in  form,  finely 
appearance,  and  nucleatcd- 
distinct  after  the  addition  < 
are  larger  than  the  red  corp 
being  from  „VTth  to 
a  similar  form  are  found  n 
They  do  not  vary  so  much  i 
do  the  red  corpuscles.  ] 
liver,  their  average  diameter 
griteut  they  are  not  more 
blood  corpuscles  are  minut 
plasm ;  they  are  therefore  m 
f  ul  if  they  possess  a  cell  wa 
rather  than  in  favour  of  its 

The  red  blood  corpuscles 
mammalia,  are  nucleated  cl 
therefore  minute  cells.  In 
eence  of  a  nucleus,  they  do 
of  a  cell  adopted  in  this  art; 
morphologically  identical  wi 
vertebrates.  What  their  pre 
what  difficult  to  say,  owing  1 
as  to  their  exact  origin, 
specially  modified  protoplasi 
corpuscles,  then  they  are  cy 
posed,  they  are  the  nuclei  of 
modified  in  composition,  tl 
again,  they  are  the  white  co 
which  has  undergone  a  sp 
nucleus  has  disappeared,  tL 
though  no  nucleus  is  visible, 
homology,  there  can  be  no 
mammalian  red  corpuscle,  a: 
red  corpusclo  which  lies  out) 
ally  identical  with  each  ot 
undergone  a  special  chemic 
globin,  a  proximate  principl 
iron  as  its  essentisl  corusti 
spirit,  acids,  alkalies,  various 
cal  currents,  on  the  red  coi 
several  observers,  and  the  coi 
the  corpuscles  consist  of  a 
colouring  matter  is  blended, 
separated  without  the  stroma 
presence  of  an  investing  en 
blood  is  drawn  from  the  reset 
half  a  minute,  ran  together  in 
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EPITHELIUM.— The  free  surfaces  o:>vcred  by  an  epithe- 
lium aro  tho  skin  and  the  membranes,  named,  from  the 
of  their  accretion,  mucous  membrane*.  The 
Membranes  line  internal  passage*  and  canals,  and 
aro  continuous  at  certain  orifices  with  the  &kin, — e.g.,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  opens  on  tho 
surf  are  at  the  mouth  and  anus;  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane  opens  on  the  surface  at  the  nostrils,  and  is 
continuous  in  tho  pharynx  with  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrane— it  is  also  prolonged  through  the  Eustachian 
tubo  into  tho  tympanum,  and  is  continuous  through  the 
nasal  dact  with  the  conjunctiva;  tho  genitourinary  mucous 
membrane  open*  on  the  surface  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra 
and  vagina.  Mucous  membranes  also  line  the  ducts  of  the 
various  glands  which  open  on  the  surface  either  of  the  skin 
or  the  several  mucous  membranes.  The  epithelial  cells  are 
a*  a  rule  arranged  in  layers  or  strata,  and  the  shaj>e  of  the 
cells  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  the  different  layer*.  The 
cells  of  the  deeper  strata  are  usually  smaller,  softer,  more 
rounded,  and  more  recently  formed  than  those  of  tho  super- 
ficial strata,  though  sometimes,  as  in  the  bladder,  conjunc- 
tiva, and  some  other  mucous  surfaces,  they  may  be  irregular 
in  form  and  sire,  or  even  elongated  into  short  columns. 
The  cells  next  the  free  surface  have  a  tendency  to  be  shed, 
and  their  place  is  then  taken  by  the  cells  of  the  deeper 
layers,  which  become  modified  in  form  as  they  approach 
the  surface.  The  form  of  the  cells  of  the  superficial  layer 
varies  in  different  localities,  which  has  led  to  a  division  of 
epithelium  into  groups  bearing  appropriate  names.  Epithe- 
lium is  distinguished  further  by  being  devoid  of  blood- 
Teasels,  ie.,  it  is  non- vascular;  and  also,  with  some  excep- 
tions, devoid  of  nerves,  *.«.,  non-sensitive. 

The  epithelial  cells,  whether  arranged  in  one  or  several 
strata,  rest  upon  a  subjacent  tissue,  which,  from  its  rela- 
tion to  the  cells,  may  be  called  tub^pitMiaL  The  sub- 
epithelial tissue  is  a  delicate  modification  of  tho  fibrous 
form  of  connective  tissue,  to  be  subsequently  described,  and 
in  it  the  nerves  and  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes  ramify;  hence  it  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  fibro- vascular  tissue  or  corium.  It  was  for 
a  long  time  believed  that  between  the  deeper  surface  of 
the  epithelium  and  the  corium  a  homogeneous  continuous 
membrane,  named  by  Bowman  a  basement  membrane, 
intervened.  Bowman,  however,  himself  admitted  that  in 
some  of  tho  localities  where  this  membrane  was  theoreti- 
cally supposed  to  exist  it  could  not  satisfactorily  be  demon- 
strated; and  the  general  opinion  of  anatomists  now  is,  that 
a  distinct  separable  membrane  docs  not  intervene  between 
the  epithelium  and  the  fibro- vascular  corium,  but  that  the 
cells  of  the  former  rest  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  latter. 
The  corium  is  also  the  seat  of  the  numerous  glands,  with  tho 
blood  and  lymph  vessels  and  the  nerves  belonging  to  them, 
found  in  connection  with  both  the  skin  and  the  mucous 
membrane*  ;  and  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  g'ands  is  eon- 
tinuous  at  their  orifices  with  the  epithelial  investment  of 
the  corium.  The  surface  both  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes is  usually  more  or  less  undulated — sometimes  it  is 
thrown  into  strong  folds  or  ruga,  at  others  it  is  elevated  into 
minute,  frequently  eonical,  processes,  named  in  some  locali- 
ties papillre,  in  others  villi;  but  in  all  these  cases  the  epithe- 
lium is  prolonged  as  a  continuous  covering  over  the  undulat- 
ing free  surface.  The  free  surface  of  all  mucous  membranes 
is  kept  moist  by  the  secretion  or  mucus  which  lubricates  it 
TeueUattd,  pavement,  tcaly,  or  vruamoua  epithelium  is 
situated  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  vestibular  entrance  to  the 
nose,  ocular  conjunctiva,  and  entrance  to  tho  urethra  and 
vaccina.  It  forms,  under  the  special  name  of  the  horny 
layer  of  the  cuticle  or  epidermis,  the  superficial  investment 
Its  cells  are  nucleated  flattened  scales,  varying 


ri«. 
or 


in  diameter  from  f  Jjth  to  1 
layer,  being  in  contact  by 
edges,  form  a  tessellated, 
ment-like  arrangement,  1 
the  cells  in  adjacent  layers 
their  flattened  surfaces  in 
tact  with  each  other.  Some 
the  cells  have  jagged,  set 
edges,  or  fluted  surfaces, 
usually  they  contain  scat 
granular  particles.  In  the  f< 
tion  of  this  epithelium  a  mo 
logical  differentiation  of  £ 
cells  of  the  deeper  strata  i 
same  time  a  chemical  diffe 
into  a  horny  material,  have 
Columnar  or  cylindrical 
free  surface  of  the  mucous 
from  the  oesophageal  orifice 
is  prolonged  into  the  ducts  < 
the  alimentary  mucous  mei 
lining  of  the  urethra  and 
gall  bladder.    Its  cells  are 
about  rfoth  inch  long,  pla 
palisades,  and  with  their 
long  axes  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  on  which 
the  cells  real  Some- 
times the  cells  are  uni- 
formly cylindrical ;  at 
other  times    they  are 
compressed  at  the  sides; 
at  others  they  vary  in  circ 
next  the  surface,  b 
deeper  extremity  being 
Tho  nuclei  are  distinct,  an< 
granular.    Usually  this  ep 
layer  of  cells.    The  coluront 
tiaal  villi  have  a  clear  spa 
which  is  often  streaked  wi 
mingled  with  the  cells  of  Hi 
alimentary  canal  are  small  g 
Ciliated  epithelium  is  situ 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  wh 
within  the  cranial  bones,  in 
mal  sac,  into  the  Eustachian 
free  surface  of  the  mucous  1 
far  as  the  terminal  branch< 
the  mucous  surface  of  tho  u 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  com 
and  on  the  lining  membrane 
and  central  canal  of  the  spit 
of  columnar  cells,  which  ha' 
slender,  soft,  pellucid,  hair-L 
cilia  are  specially  differcntiat 
free  ends  of  the  epithelium  i 
which  they  project   Beale  s 
the  soft  bioplasm  (protoplasi 
body  of  the  cell  is  prolonged 
axis  of  each  cilium,  whilst 
phcry  possesses  the  firmer  cc 
of  formed  or  differentiated 
During  life  these  process* 
in  the  fluid  which  moiste: 
Wane  on  which  this  form  • 
the  human  body  the  cilia  or 
to  rxYvth  inch  in  length 
vertebrata  they  are  both  Ion 
as  in  the 
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sre  either  spheroidal  or  cylindrical;  but  as  the  rarities  lined 
by  these  cell*  are  shut  off  from  the  air,  the  cells  ought  rather 
to  be  referred  to  the  endothelial  than  the  epithelial  aeries 
of  structures.  Cilia  occasion  currents  in  the  fluid  in  which 
they  more,  and  play  an  important  pert  in  the  economy  of 
many  animals;  in  some  of  the  invert*  bra  ta  they  serve  as 
organs  of  locomotion,  in  others  they  propel 
respiratory  surfaces,  and  in  others  aid  in 
within  the  animal's  reach 

Spheroidal  or  glandular  epithelium  is  situated  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  follicles  or  ultimate  secreting  apparatus  of 
glands,  and  the  commencement  of  gland  ducts.  The  cells  are 
often  spheroidal  in  form,  though  not  unfrequently  they  are 
polyhedral.  Theircontentsarespeciallydifferentiated  intothe 
secretion  of  the  particular  gland  in  which  they  are  situated. 

The  epithelial  cells  of  a  Secreting  Gland  rest  upon  a  sub- 
epithelial tissue.  Not  unfrequently  this  tissue  has  the 
of  a  membrane;  it  represents,  indeed,  the  base- 
ibrane  of  Bowman,  and  is  called  membrana  pro- 
Deeper  than  this  apparent  membrane  is  a  delicate 
connective  tissue  in  which  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels  and 
the  nerves  of  the  gland  ramify.  The  anatomical  structures 
necessary  for  secretion  are  cells,  blood-vessels,  and 
The  blood-vessels  convey 
the  blood  from  which  the  JPSSfcrs  ^ 
secretion  has  to  be  derived :  (Q.  w  *->~X  y3^  b  Q 
the  cells,  as  Qoodsir  showed 
by  a  variety  of  proofs,  are 
the  active  agents  in  scparat-  _ 

fto,  St. — A,  poJybedreJ  gland  e*lli  from 
»»ri  B,  •l.b«rotdmi  fluid  ecU*  from 


ing  the  secretion  from  the    ih«u«r;  "it 
blood ;  the  nerves  regulate   **•  , 
the  size  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  therefore  the  amount  of 
blood  which  circulates  through  the  gland,  and  perhaps  also 

The  connective  tissue  and  the  tnembrana  propria  are  merely 
supporting  structures  for  the  cells,  vessels,  and  nerves.  All 
secreting  glands  have  the  same  general  type  of  structure, 
though  they  differ  from  each  other,  as  will  be  pointed  out 
when  the  individusl  glands  are  described,  in  the  degree  of 
complexity  in  which  their  constituent  parts  are  arranged. 

Transitional  epithelium  is  the  name  applied  to  epithelial 
cells,  situated  on  some  free  surfaces,  which  possess  transi- 
tional forms  either  between  the  columnar  and  tessellated 
epithelia,  or  the  columnar  and  spheroidal  The  epithelium 
<>f  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder  is  transitional  between 
the  columnar  and  scaly  varieties ;  and  in  many  glands 
the  continuity  of  the  epithelial  layer  from  the  spheroidal 
epithelium  of  the  gland  follicles  to  the  columnar  epi- 
thelium of  the  ducts  is  preserved  by  the  interposition  of 
intermediate  transitional  forms  of  cells. 

The  epithelial  surfaces  of  the  upper  part  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  nose  and  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  are 
specially  modified  in  connection  with  the  senses  of  smell 
and  taste  localised  in  those  regions,  as  will  afterwards  be 
considered  when  their  anatomy  is  described. 

Endothelium. — The  free  surfaces  covered  by  an  endo- 
thelium are  the  serous  membranes,  the  inner  surface  of 
the  walls  of  the  lymph  and  blood  vessels  and  of  the  heart, 
the  synovia]  membranes  of  the  joints  and  of  synovial 
bursa?,  the  free  surface  of  the  osseous  and  membranous 
labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear,  and  the  free  surface  of  the 
ventricular  cavities  of  the  brain  and  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  tubes,  canals,  and  cavities  lined  by 
an  endothelium  are  shut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  external  atmosphere.  The  cells  of  the  endothelium 
are  arranged  so  as  to  give  perfect  smoothness  to  the  sur- 
face which  they  cover.  In  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels 
this  smoothness  of  surface  is  in  order  to  facilitate  the  flow 
of  the  blood  and  lymph  in  the  course  of  the  circulation, 
and  synovial  membranes  are  found 


dom  of 


the  surfaces  or  parts  which  more  on  cacu  other,  and  ti* 
smoothness  of  their  respective  surfaces,  by  ; 

mushes  the  friction. 

of  a  portion  which  invert 
the  viscua  or  organ,  named  the  visceral  layer,  and  a  poruoa 
which  lines  the  walla 


rails  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  organ  a 
the  parietal  layer.  Between  these  tvo 
ailed  serous  cavity,  the  wall  of  which  c 


layers  is  the  so-called  serous  cavity, 
formed  by  the  smooth  surfaces  of  both  the  parietal  and  the 
visceral  layers.  The  serous  membranes  are  at  follows :— The 
two  pleural  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  one  invest- 
ing each  lun^,  and  lining  the  interior  of  that  part  of  the 
thoracic  cavity  in  which  the  lung  is  situated;  the  periear 
dium,  which  invests  the  heart,  and  lines  the  bag  in  wLid 
the  heart  is  contained;  the  peritoneum,  which  invests  the 
abdominal  viscera,  and  lines  the  abdominal  cavity;  and 
the  arachnoid  membrane,  which  invests  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  lining  the  dura  mater,  which 
encloses  these  important  organs.  The  smooth  free  surfaces 
of  the  serous  membranes  are  moistened  by  a  limpid  fluid, 
or  serum,  which  facilitates  their  movement  on  each  other, 
just  as  the  free  smooth  surfaces  of  the  synovial  n 
are  lubricated  by  the  viscid  synovia  which  they  i 

Endothelial  cells  form  usually  only  a  single  layer,  and  axe, 
as  a  rule,  flattened  scale- like  cells,  arranged  after  the  manner 
of  a  tessellated  epithelium.  Endothelium,  like  epithelium, 
is  non-vascular,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  non-nervous. 

The  endothelial  cells  rest  upon  a  sub-endothelial  than* 
consisting  of  a  delicate  modification  of  the  fibrous  form  d 
connective  tissue.  Here,  as  in  the  surfaces  covered  h 
epithelium,  a  basement  membrane  was  at  one  time  rap- 
posed  to  intervene  between  the  cells  and  the  connective 
tissue ;  but  it  is  now  believed  that  the  cells  are  in  direct 


framework  of  support 
the  nerves  of  the  part 


contact,  by  their  deeper  surface,  with  the  connective  1 
itself.  In  the  serous  membranes  and  in  the  coats  of  the 
larger  blood-vessels  elastic  fibres  are  present  in  considerarle 
numbers  in  the  sub-endothelial  tissue,  which  serves  as  thi 
for  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels  zai 
In  the  serous  membranes  the  lympk- 
v easels  are  very  abundant  in  the  sub-epithelial  tissue,  where 
they  form  a  layer  parallel  to  the  free  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane, from  which  short  vessels  pass  vertically  to  open  by 
minute  orifices  into  the  serous  cavity.  The  serous  mem- 
branes are  attached  by  the  sub-endothelial  connective  tissue 
to  the  organs  which  they  invest. 

The  endothelium  of  the  Serous  Membranes  consists  of 
irregular  and  squamous  cells,  the  edges  of  which  may  hi 
smooth  or  slightly  serrated.  The  cells  are  closely  adapted 
to  each  other  by  their  edges,  so  as  to  form  a  continue® 
smooth  layer,  which  forms 
the  free  surface  of  the  serous 
membrane.  Scattered  irre- 
gularly over  this  surface  are 
the  minute  orifices,  or  stomata, 
which  open  into  lymphatic 
vessels.  The  cells  which  sur- 
round the  stomata  differ  in 
form  and  appearance  from 
the  ordinary  endothelium ; 
they  are  smaller,  and  are 
polyhedral,  their  contents  are 
granular,  and  the  nucleus  is 
more  distinct. 

The  endothelium  lining  the  Lymphatic  Vessels  consists 
of  flattened  cells,  which,  instead  of  having  an  irregular 
shape,  are  elongated  spindles,  slightly  sinuous  in  outline. 
The  endothelium  of  the  lymphatics  is  continuous  vtb 
that  of  the  serous  membranes  through  the  stomata,  so  t. 

great  lymph-sacs. 
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connect  together  tho  two  structures  between  which 
tendon  or  ligament  passes. 

Iu  the  fibrous  form  of  connective  tissue,  both  cells  and 
intercellular  substance,  the  latter  of  which  is  differentiated 
into  fibres,  ma;  be  recognised.  The  cells  are,  as  a  rule, 
either  elongated,  or  fusiform,  or  caudate,  or  stellate  branched 
cells,  and  are  familiarly  known  as  the  etmnective  tissue 
corpuscles.  In  these  cells  tho  nucleus  is  round  or  oval,  and 
usually  well  marked.  It  is  surrounded  by  granular  proto- 
plasm, but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  protoplasm  is  invested 
by  a  cell  walk  Not  unf  rcquently,  more  especially  where  the 
cells  are  stellate,  the  delicate  branched  protoplasm  processes 
of  adjacent  cells  appear  to  blend  at  their  extremities  with 
each  other,  and  form  an  anastomosing  network.  In  tend- 
ons the  cells  are  arranged  in  linear  rows,  which  lie  parallel 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  tendon  itself.  In  adults  these  cells 
are  flattened,  but  in  younger  tendons  they  are  more  poly- 
gonal in  form.  There  seems  reason  to  think,  indeed,  as 
Thin  has  shown,  that  the  bundles  of  connective  tissue  ore 
invested  by  a  layer  of  flattened  cells.  The  wide  dif- 
fusion of  the  connective  tissue  throughout  the  body,  and 
the  great  importance  of  its  cellular  elements,  have  been 
especially  dwelt  on  by  Virchow  as  sources  of  origin  of  the 
new  cell  forms  which  arise  in  various  pathological  processes. 

The  intercellular  substance  consists  of  fibres,  which  are 
not  uniform  in  shape,  and  are  divided  into  the  two  groups 
of  white  and  yellow  fibres. 

The  w/iUe  fibre*  of  connective  tissue  constitute  the 
most  common  form,  and  moke  up  the  great  bulk  of  most 
ligaments,  tendons,  and  fibrous  membranes. 
They  consist  of  excessively  delicate  filaments, 
varying  from  Tj+roth  to  y^J^th  inch  in 
thickness,  which  are  united  together  in 
bundles  or  fasciculi  of  variable  sue.  The 
bundles,  as  well  as  the  filaments  of  which 
they  are  composed,  have  a  wavy  course,  and 
the  filaments  in  each  bundle  lie  almost 
parallel  to  each  other.    Tho  bundles  also 
in  some  cases  are  parallel,  though  in  others 
they  cross  at  various  angles.    Not  only  the 
filaments  in  each  bundle,  but  the  bundles 
themselves,  are  cemented  together ;  the  firm- 
ness of  the  adhesion  varies  in  the  different     ».- r.».  imii 
modifications  of  the  fibrous  connective  tissue,   %  "5o£J2i" 
being  much  more  decided  in  the  tendons,  Umt- 
ligaments,  and  fasciae,  than  in  the  lax  areolar  tissue. 

The  yellow  fibres  of  connective  tissue,  named  elastic 
fibres,  from  their  elasticity,  make  up  the  moss  of  the  liga- 
mentum  nuchas,  the  ligamenta  sub-flava,  and  tho  yellow 
elastic  coat  of  the  arteries.  They  are  also  found,  mingled 
with  the  white  fibres,  in  the  fibrous  membranes,  the  skin, 
mucous  and  serous  membranes,  the  areolar  tissue,  in  ten- 
dons, and  some  ligaments.  In  the  liga- 
menta sub-flava  and  nuchas  the  yellow 
fibres  are  arranged  in  bundles,  the  in- 
dividual fibres  of  which  are  comparatively 
broad,  with  a  distinct  dark  outline.  They 
binnch,  and  their  branches  readily  break 
acrooa,  and  the  broken  end  then  curls 
upon  itself.  Their  diameter  is  about 
nS  t-1*1  inch.  In  the  coats  of  the  arteries 
tho  elastic  fibres  form  an  anastomosing 
network.  When  mingled  with  the  white 
fibres  they  are  much  finer,  and  sometimes 
do  not  exceed  -f^ft  inch  in  diameter.  "0°(  ££\TSS£ 
lucy  posses*,  however,  a  distinct  and  de-  stasUi  U*»H»  ,ro" 
finite  outline;  they  branch  and  occasion-  L*1J"ca:uia  aaclm- 
ally  anastomose;  and  the  individual  fibres,  possessing  a  ring- 
like, spiral,  or  twisted  course,  are  wound  around  the  bundles 
of  tho  white  fibres.  The  white  fibres  yield  gelatine  on  boil- 


ings but  the  clastic  fibres  do  not  The  white  tbrcs  swell  up 
and  become  so  transparent  under  the  action  of  acetic  tad 
as  to  be  no  longer  recognisable.  The  yellow  fibres,  again, 
are  not  affected  by  that  reagent  Quckett  pointed  out  that 
the  elastic  fibres  of  the  ligaiuentum  nuchas  of  the  giraffe 
were  marked  by  transverse  stria*,  and  M.  A\  otson  has  seen 
a  similar  appearance  in  the  elastic  pericardiac  ligament  of 
the  elephant  These  transverse  striae  are  apparently  cracks 
in  the  fibre;  and,  as  Boole  has  shown,  are  not  unf  rcquently 
seen  in  the  elastic  fibres  in  beef  and  mutton  which  have 
passed  through  the  alimentary  canal 

Bearing  on  the  mode  of  nutrition  of  the  tendons,  and 
other  fibrous  forms  of  connective  tissues,  the  existence  of 
plasma,  or  juice,  canals  has  been  described,  along  which, 
not  blood,  but  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  supposed  to  flow. 
Virchow  conceived  that  tho  connective  tissue  corpuscles 
formed  an  anastomosing  network  for  this  purpose.  Briicke 
believed  that  delicate  channels  or  lacunae  existed  between 
the  bundles  of  connective  tissue,  whilst  Recklinghausen 
maintained  that  serous  canaliculi  were  situated  in  the 
homogeneous  substanco  which  connects  the  fibrous  fasciculi 
and  lamella  of  the  connective  tissue  with  each  other. 
These  lacuna:  or  canaliculi  are,  in  all  probability,  the  root- 
lets of  origin  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels.  There 
can  indeed  be  no  doubt,  as  the  recent  injections  of  Ludwig 
and  Schweigger-Seidel  have  shown,  that  tendons  and  fascia 
ore  well  provided  with  lymph  vessels,  for  they  have  in- 
jected in  them  a  minute  net- 
work, consisting  in  part  of 
polygonal  meshes,  and  in  part 
of  vessels  running  longitudin- 
ally and  parallel  to  the  con- 
nective tissue  bundles,  and 
the  walls  of  these  vessels  were 
formed  of  endothelial  cells. 
Recklinghausen  and  othen. 
have  recently  described  cor- 
puscles in  the  connective  tissue 
which  resemble  in  size  and 
appearance  the  white  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  and 
lymph.  These  corpuscles  are  believed  to  move  about  in 
the  juice  canals  already  referred  to,  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  migrated  into  the  tissue  through  the  walla 
of  its  nutrient  blood  vessels. 

The  vascularity  of  the  connective  tissue  varies  in  differ- 
ent localities.  The  periosteum  and  perichondrium  are  very 
vascular;  but  their  numerous  vessels  are  concerned  in  the 
nutrition  not  merely  of  these  fibrous  membranes,  but  of 
the  bone  and  cartilage  which  they  invest  The  sheath  of 
connective  tissue  which  invests  a  tendon  is  more  vascular 
than  the  substance  of  the  tendon  itself.  As  a  rule,  it  may 
bo  stated  that  the  fibrous  connective  tissues  are  not  highly 
vascular,  and  that  the  nutritive  changes  which  take  place  in 
them  after  their  growth  is  completed  are  not  very  active. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  connective  tissue  hu 
been  much  discussed  by  anatomists,  and  various  views  have 
been  advanced  as  to  the  changes  which  lead  to  its  pro 
duction.  It  is  now,  however,  generally  admitted  that  it 
arises  from  the  embryonic  cells  by  a  special  morphological 
and  chemical  differentiation  of  their  protoplasm,  but  the 
degree  to  which  this  differentiation  may  proceed  varies  with 
the  particular  form  of  the  texture.  In  the  neuroglia  the 
tissue  is  apparently  a  simple  nucleated  protoplasm.  In  tht 
retiform  connective  tissue  the  cells  have  assumed  a  stcllau 
shape,  and  their  branches  anastomose.  In  the  gelatin oai 
and  fibrous  forma  an  intercellular  matrix  is  extensively  pro- 
duced, and  exhibits  a  differentiation  into  fibres.  In  the* 
last-named  forms,  which  are  the  most  characteristic  van* 
ties  of  the  tissue,  the  cells  of  the  embryo  change  their  fans. 
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termed  permanent.  The  following  varieties  of  cartilage, 
based  on  modifications  in  structure  and  appearance,  may  be 
recognised 

Cellaur  csrtilag  Cellr  with  matrix  sorjaUaoe. 


M»trix  homogeneous. 
(Hyaline  cartilage.) 


Matrix  fibrous. 
(F  ibro-cartilage. ) 


FlA  44  — CiUi  of  I  tin  chord*  4or- 
ulii  of  tbt  laroprtr. 


WbiU  fibro-cartilage.       Yellow  fibro-cartilage. 

The  Cellular  or  Parenchymatous  Cartilage  does  not  exist 
la  the  adult  human  body.  It  occurs,  however,  in  the 
human  embryo,  In  the  embryos  of  all  the  vertebrata,  and 
in  the' larval  stage  of  development  of  the  tunicata,  as  the 
slender  rod  named  chorda  dorealis  or  notochord.  In  all 
the  higher  Tertebrata  the  chorda  dorsalis  disappears  as 
development  advances,  but  in  the  lower  vertebrates  it  per- 
sists throughout  life  aa  a  more  or  less  perfect  structure.  In 
the  lamprey  and  myxine  it  forms  a  continuous  rod  in  the 
vertebral  region.  In  fiih  gene- 
rally, but  more  especially  in  the 
cartilaginous  group,  it  forma  a 
jelly-like  mass,  occupying  the 
concavities  between  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebra?.  The  cells  lio 
in  contact  with  each  other. 
They  are  comparatively  large  in 
size,  are  sometimes  rounded,  but 
more  usually  compressed  late 
rally.  The  nucleus  is  often  very 
distinct,  though  at  other  times  more  difficult  to  detect, 
and  the  cell  wall  is  well  marked.  Sometimes  a  little  inter- 
cellular substance  is  found.  By  some  anatomists  the  chorda 
dorsalis  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  connective*  tissue,  and 
not  of  cartilage 

The  cartilaginous  framework  of  the  ear  of  some  small 
mammals — as  the  mouse,  the  bat,  and  the  rat — is  formed  of 
cellular  cartilage,  the  cells  of  which 
are  smaller  in  aire  than  those  of  the 
chorda  dorsalis,  irregularly  poly- 
gonal, and  closely  packed  together 
so  as  to  form  a  solid  tissue. 

The  Hyaline  Cartilage  consists 
of  cells  imbedded  in  a  pellucid  or 
hyaline  matrix,  which,  under  some 
conditions,  howoer,  may  assume 
a  dimly  granulated  appearance.  The 
xiphoid  and  costal  cartilages,  the  encrusting  cartilages  at 
tho  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  the  cartilages  of  the  noso, 
those  of  the  windpipe,  except 
tho  epiglottis  and  cornicula 
laryugis,  belong  to  this  var- 
iety, as  also  tbo  temporary  car- 
tilages. .  In  hyaline  cartilage 
tho  cells  are  ovoid  or  poly- 
gonal, or  even  fusiform,  and 
sometimes  flattened,  tho  flat- 
tened form  of  cell  bring 
found  next  the  surface  of  the 

cartilage.  They  lie  singly,  or  in  groups  of  two,  or  three, 
or  four ;  sometimes  they  are  arranged  in  linear  series,  at 
other  times  tbey  are  irregularly  grouped  together.  The  cell 
contents  are  dimly  granular,  with  a  well-defined  nucleus 
containing  a  nucleolus.  Not  unfrequently  two  or  more 
nuclei  are  present  in  a  cell ;  and  in  old  cartilage  tho  con- 
tents are  often  coarsely  granular,  or  even  infiltrated  with 
drops  of  oiL  Hcidenhain  has  shown  that  powerful  induc- 
tion shocks  cause  contraction  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells 
towards  the  central  nucleus.  The  colls  lie  in  cavities  in 
the  matrix  substance,  and  the  part  of  the  matrix  which 
forms  tbo  immediate  wall  of  the  hollow  is  named  tho 
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capsule  of  the  cell 
in  the  same  hollow. 

The  matrix  of  hyaline  cartilage  is  usually  homogeneous. 
In  some  animals  the  matrix  appears  to  have  a  concentric 
arrangement  around  the  cells ;  and  Rollett  has  stated  that 
by  the  use  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  chromic  acid  the 
matrix  may  be  ma  le  to  split  up  into  concentric  layers. 
Sometimes  the  matrix  appears  granulated,  a  change  which 
is  very  apt  to  occur  in  sections  of  cartilage  which  have 
been  removed  for  some  time  from  the  body.  In  the  costal 
cartilages  of  old  persons  the  matrix  becomes  fibrous;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  in  advanced  age  these 
bars  of  cartilage  converted  into  bone. 

In  the  articular  or  encrusting  cartilages  the  arrangement 
of  the  cells  is  quite  distinctive.  If  a  vertical  section  be 
made  through  a  plate  of  this  carti- 
lage, the  cells  next  the  bone  are 
seen  to  be  arranged  in  parallel  rows 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone  on  which  the  cartilage  rests; 
the  cells  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
costal  cartilage,  oblong  in  form,  and 
the  adjacent  rows  are  separated  by 
intermediate  hyaline  matrix.  Near 
the  free  surface  of  the  cartilage  the 
cells  are  flattened,  placed  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  surface,  and  so 
closely  packed  together  that  the 
proportion  of  matrix  is  much  re- 
duced. In  the  intermediate  parts 
of  the  cartilage  the  cells  he  irregularly  in  the  matrix,  and 
are  rounded  in  form.  It  was  from  the  study  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  articular  cartilage  in  disease 
that  Goodsir  was  enabled  to  establish  the  production  of 
new  cells  by  the  multiplication  of  the  normal  pre-existing 
cells  of  the  cartilage, — an  observation  which  formed  the 
starting-point  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  cellular  pathology. 

Fibro-eaitilagei  are  divided  into  white  and  yellow. 
White  fibro-cartilage  may  form  the  connecting  medium 
between  the  articular  surfaces  of  an 
amphiarthrodial  joint,  as  in  the  inter- 
vertebral discs ;  or  it  may  form  plates  in 
the  interior  of  joints,  as  in  the  semi- 
lunar cartilages  of  the  knee  and  other 
menisci  in  diarthrodial  joints ;  or  it  may 
extend  around  the  margin  of  the  socket 
of  a  joint,  aa  in  the  cotyloid  ligament  of 
tho  hip;  or  it  may  invest  tho  surfaces  of 
bones  over  which  tendons  have  to  play, 
as  where  the  tendons  of  the  peronei 
muscles  play  in  the  groove  on  the  back  dj»t 
of  the  external  malleolus.  In  tho  intervertebral  discs, 
which  give  the  best  illustrations  of  the  structure  of  whits 
fibro-cartilage,  the  cells  are  ovoid  in  form  and  distinctly 
nucleated.  Sometimes  two  or  three  are  grouped  together, 
but  not  unfrequently  they  occur  singly.  They  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  short  fibres.  In  these  discs  the 
fibrous  matrix  is  always  stronger  and  more  distinct  in  the 
peripheral  than  in  the  central  part.  The  other  forms  of  whits 
fibro-cartilage  are  transitional  between  the  true  cartilage 
and  connective  tissue,  i.e..  the  cells  possess  the  character, 
of  cartilage  cells,  whilst  tho  fibrous  matrix  approximates  to 
the  matrix  of  the  connective  tissue. 

Tho  yellow  elastic  fibro -cartilages  are  the  epiglottis,  the 
cornicula  laryugis,  the  cartilaginous  framework  of  the  auricle 
of  the  human  ear,  and  the  ears  of  mammalia  generally, 
and  the  cartilaginous  wall  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Tht 
cells  are  rounded  or  ovoid,  distinctly  nucleated,  and  usually 
arranged  singly  or  in  pairs.  The  matrix  is  distinctly 
fibrous;  tho  fibres,  which  form  a  close  intersecting  net- 
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elongated  spaces,  called  lacuna,  are  to  be  teen  in  con- 
siderable numbers;  these  lacuna,  like  the  lamella  be- 
tween which  they  are  situated,  have  a  concentric  arrange- 
ment around  tho  Haversian  canals.  The  lacuna,  the 
lamella,  and  tho  Haver- 
cian  canar  which  they 
curround,  are  sometimes 
ramed  a  Haversian  sys- 
tem. From  the  ends  and 
sides,  of  any  one  of  these 
lacuna  very  minute 
branching  canals,  termed 

C  'ItcUiculi  proceed  which        SO.— Tranecerae  aectloo  through  (he  com- 
.'i     i        it        j     pet  tlww  of  the  ahaft  of  a  long  bone.  Tha 

penetrate  the  lamella  and  H«T«ntsn  eaaeia,  umeu%  lacuna,  and 
anastomose  with  the  etMJkaUu.rt.own. 
canaliculi  proceeding  from  adjacsnt  lacuna,  whilst  the 
canaliculi,  springing  from  the  sides  of  those  lacuna  which 
lie  Dearest  to  the  Haversian  canal,  open  on  the  wall 
of  the  canal  itself.  The  lacuna  average  in  length 
TfSith  inch,  and  their  transverse  diameter  is  about 
jtSjth  inch  ;  the  canaliculi  vary  from  TTJ  J5th  to  rsi¥«tn 
inch  in  diameter.  When  examined  in  a  dried  bone  by 
transmitted  light,  the  lacuna  look  like  solid,  black  bodies, 
and  tho  canaliculi  seem  to  bo  processes  branching  off  from 
them,  hence  they  were  erroneously  called  by  tho  earlier 
observers  bone-corpuscles.  But  if  a  little  turpentine  be 
added  to  the  section,  the  fluid  displaces  tho  air  which 
the  lacuna  and  canaliculi  contain  in  the  dried  bone, 
renders  the  part  more  transparent,  and  affords  a  satisfac- 
tory demonstration  that  they  are,  in  a  macerated  and  dry 
bone,  not  solid  bodies,  but  a  minute  system  of  spaces  and 
anastomosing  little  canals;  and  that  all  thorn  which  lie  in 
the  same  Haversian  system  not  only  freely  c-amunicate 
with  each  other,  but,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
Haversian  canal  which  they  surround. 

But  a  macerated  and  dried  bone,  such  as  one  sees  in 
museums  and  in  articulated  skeleton-  and  the  structure  of 
which  has  just  been  described,  is 
a  bono  which  has  been  deprived 
of  several  soft  tissues  by  the  pro- 
cess of  putrefaction,  which  tis- 
sues are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  economy  of  the  bone  in  the 
living  animal  A  Living  bone  is 
n  complex  organ,  and  a  macerated 

bone  is  only  the  skeleton  of  a  tmTt^^uimim'Zmm 
living  bene.  It  is  essential,  tbronch  the  compact  tissue  or  ■ 
therefore,  in  studying  the  struc- 

ture  of  bone,  that  the  attention  j***1  p-  tau>  *•  H^craian 
should  not  be  limited  to  tho  ap- 
pearances presented  by  the  macerated  bone,  but  that  the 
arrangement  and  structure  of  its  soft  tissues  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  soft  tissues  of  a  bone  are  the  periosteum  and 
its  prolongations,  the  marrow, 
the  minute  masses  of  nucleated 
protoplasm  which  occupy  the 
lacuna  of  the  bone,  the  blood  and 
lymph  vessels,  and  the  nerves. 

Tho  Periottevm  is  a  strong 
fibrous  membrane  which  invests 
all  the  exterior  of  a  bone,  except 
where  the  encrusting  cartilage 
is  continuous  with  its  articular 
end.  It  is  subdivided  into  two 
layers :  a,  a  firm  external  fibrous 
layer,  consisting  of  bundles 
of  connective  tissue,  which  de- 
cussate with  each  other  in 
various  directions,  and  amidst  which  a  network  of 
small  blood-vessels  is  freely  distributed  prior  to  their 
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passage  into  the  Havc-sian  canals;  b,  a  softer  internal 
layer,  which  is  especially  well  marked  In  young  growing 
bones.  This  soft  layer  partly  consists  of  very  delicate 
connective  tissue,  in  which  rounded  or  oval  cells  are  found, 
which  give  off  slender  processes  at  various  points  of  their 
periphery,  and  partly  of  larger  granular  cells,  which  Lie 
next  the  bone  itself.  Processes  of  the  soft  inner  Layer  are 
prolonged  into  the  Haversian  canals,  in  which,  as  Goodrir 
pointed  out,  a  layer  of  cellular  substance  lies  between  tho 
wall  of  tho  canal  and  its  contained  blood-vessel,  so  that 
these  canals  are  not,  as  in  macerated  bones,  empty  passages, 
but  are  filled  up  by  tho  blood-vessels  and  the  cellular  layer. 

The  Marrow  occupies  the  medullary  canal  of  a  long 
bone  and  the  spaces  in  the  cancellated  tissue  of  bones 
generally.  It  occurs  in  two  forms,  red  and  yellow 
marrow.  Red  marrow  is  found  in  the  bones  of  the  foetus 
generally,  and  in  the  cancelli  of  the  plate-like,  short,  and 
irregular  bones  at  a  more  advanced  period.  It  consists 
principally  of  large  many-nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm, 
the  myeloid  cells  of  Koliiker  and  Robin,  lying  in  a  very 
delicate  areolar  tissue,  and  supplied  by  a  network  of 
capillary  blood  vessels.  It  contains  little  or  no  fat  Yel- 
low marrow,  again,  is  composed  of  fat  cells  lying  in  a 
delicate  areolar  tissue  with  accompanying  blood-vessels. 
The  areolar  tissue,  which  supports  the  marrow  cells,  lines 
the  medullary  canal  and  cancelli,  and  is  named  the  medul- 
lary membrane,  or  the  endottevm. 

In  the  fresh  bono  tho  lacuna  are  not  empty  spaces  as  in 
the  macerated  bone.  They  are  filled  up  by  nucleated  clumps 
of  protoplasm,  and  are  therefore,  as  Goodsir  was  the  first 
to  show,  the  seats  of  Little  masses  of  nucleated  cells,  which 
cells  are  the  true  botie-eorputclet.  Tho  protoplasm  of  these 
cells  is  apparently  prolonged  into  the  canaliculi  Hence 
the  hard  part  of  the  osseous  texture  has  within  it  a  system 
of  nucleated  cells,  some  of  which  occupy  the  Lacuna  and 
canaliculi,  while  others  form  a  lining  to  the  Haversian  canals. 

The  blood-vessels  of  a  bone  are  abundant  It  receives 
its  arteries  partly  from  the  small  arteries  which  ramify  in 
the  periosteum,  the  fino  branches  of  which  enter  the 
Haversian  canals,  and  form  within  them  an  anastomosing 
network  of  capillaries ;  partly  through  a  special  artery 
which  enters  the  nutrient  canal  in  tho  bono,  to  be  distri- 
buted chiefly  to  the  marrow ;  partly  through  small  arteries 
which  enter  openings  in  the  compact  tissue  near  the 
articular  extremities.  The  veins  of  bones  are  also  abun- 
dant In  the  cancellated  tissue  they  are  large,  and  leave 
the  interior  of  th<  bone  partly  through  foramina  situated 
near  the  articular  ends,  and  partly  by  a  vein  which  accom- 
panies the  artery  that  traverses  the  nutrient  canal.  Ia 
tho  plate-like  bones  of  the  skull  the  veins  Lie  in  distinct 
channels  in  tho  diploe,  and  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra 
the  veins  pass  out  through  large  holes  in  the  posterior 
surface.  Bones  possess  lymph-vessels,  but  their  exact 
mode  of  arrangement  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Fins 
nerves  have  been  traced  into  bones  accompanying  the 
arteries  which  enter  the  nutrient  and  Haversian  canals. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  bone,  hard  and  dense 
though  its  texture  seems  to  be,  is  yet  hollowed  out  by 
spaces,  passages,  and  canals  which,  under  the  several 
names  of  medullary  canal,  cancellated  spaces,  nutrient 
canal,  Haversian  canals,  Haversian  spaces,  Lacuna,  sad 
canaliculi,  are  occupied  by  blood-vessels  or  other  soft  tis- 
sues. By  the  penetration  of  blood-vessels  into  the  bone, 
blood  is  conveyed  not  only  to  the  medulla,  but  into  the 
very  substance  even  of  tho  compact  tissue ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm  which 
occupy  the  lacuna  and  canaliculi,  and  line  the  Haversian 
canals,  are*  as  Goodsir  long  ago  pointed  out,  centres  con- 
cerned in  the  nutrition  of  the  matrix  substance  of  tri- 
be-no  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.    These  cells. 
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of  changes,  and  produce  successive  layers  of  new  bone  at 
-  periphery.    The  importance  of  the  periosteum  as  a 
re  of  origin  of  new  bone  has,  indeed,  long  been  recog- 


nised by  both  surgeons  and  pathologists.  The  parts  of  this 
membrane  in  which  the  special  bone-producing  power 
resides  is  the  deep  layer  of  osteo-blastio  cells,  whilst  the 
blcod-ressels  furnish  the  pabulum  for  their  nutrition.  If 
strips  of  periosteum  be  removed,  along  with  the  cells  of 
the  deeper  ostco-blastic  layer,  from  a  bone,  and  transplanted 
to  other  parts  of  the  living  body,  bone  will  continue  to  be 
produced  by  their  agency. 

The  intra-menV>ranous  ossification  of  bone  was  first 
recognised  by  Nesbitt,  and  has  been  worked  out  in  most 
of  its  details  by  Sharpey,  Kolliker,  and  Qcgenbaur.  The 
tabular  bones  of  the  skull  offer  the  best  illustration  of 
this  mode  of  ossification.  Sharpey  has  pointed  out  that  a 
network  of  minute  spicula  of  bone  forms  in  the  membrane, 
and  extends  in  radiating  lines  from  the  centre  of  ossifica- 
tion towards  the  circumference  of  the  bone.  The  ossify- 
tissue  consists  of  fibres,  of  multitudes  of  granular  cor 


pu  clua  or  osteoblasts,  and  of  blood-vessels.  The  osteo  blasts 
invest  the  fibres,  but  as  the  investing  osteo-blastio  cells 
calcify,  from  the  periphery  towards  the  nucleus,  they  assume 
a  stellate  configuration,  and  pass  through  a  scries  of  changes 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  intra-cartilaginous  mode 
of  ossification.  The  fibres,  which  are  in  the  first  instance 
soft,  also  calcify,  and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the 
bone.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  intra-cartilaginous  ossifica- 
tion, the  active  agents  in  the  ossific  process  are  the  osteo- 
blastio  cells.  The  lamellated  structure  is  due  to  ossifica- 
tion of  successive  layers  of  theso  cells,  and  the  formation 
of  the  lacunas  and  canaliculi  is  owing  to  the  persistence  of 
their  nuclei  with  a  Bmall  proportion  of  unoasified  investing 

Cwplasm.  The  increase  in  thickness  of  a  membrane 
e,  like  that  of  a  cartilage  bone,  takes  place  through 
ossification  in  a  deep  periosteal  layer  of  oeteo-blaata  Hence 
it  follows  that,  though  the  tissuo  which  precedes  the 
appearance  of  bone  in  the  skeleton  is  not  uniformly  the 
same,  in  some  cases  being  membrane,  in  others  cartilage, 
there  is  an  identity  in  the  ossific  process  in  the  two  forms 
of  pre-existing  tksue,  in  both  of  which  the  osteoblastic 
cells  are  the  active  agents  in  ossification.  The  chemical 
differentiation  which  takes  place  in  tho  protoplasm  of  the 
osteoblast?  during  bone-formation  is  not  merely  a  calcifica- 
tion, but  a  coincident  production  of  a  gelatine-yielding 
substance,  within  which  the  minute  calcareous  particles  are 
deposited. 

Stress  has  been  laid  by  some  anatomists,  in  discussing 
the  homologies  of  the  several  bones  of  the  skeleton,  on  the 
differences  met  with  in  the  place  of  their  formation.  Thus, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  a  bone  originally  developed  in 
cartilage  cannot  be  homologous  with  one  originally  de- 
veloped in  membrane,  and  that  a  fundamental  morpho- 
logical distinction  should  be  drawn  between  cartilage  bones 
and  membrane  bones.  But  when  it  is  considered  that, 
though  the  place  of  formation  may  vary,  the  method  of 
formation  is  the  same  in  all  localities,  it  does  not  appear 
that  so  much  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  cartilage  and  membrane  bones  as  it  has  some- 
times received.  Moreover,  the  differences  between  these 
two  varioties  of  bones  are,  during  the  growth  of  the  bone, 
still  further  diminished,  for  in  both  cases  increase  in  thick- 
ness takes  place  in  the  same  kind  of  pre-existing  tissue, 
and  in  tho  same  way,  viz.,  by  ossification  of  the  deep 
periosteal  layer  of  ostoo-blasta 

In  the  description  of  the  development  of  bono  in  the 
festus  and  young  person,  the  formation  of  medullary  spaces 
was  referred  to.  But  the  production  of  spaces  in  bone  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  its  early  stages  of  growth.  The 
medullary  canal  in  a  long  bone  can  scarcely  be  said  to 


exist  in  the  bones  of  an  infanta  limba  The  hollowing 
out  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  into  a  large  canal,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  spaces  of  the  cancellated  tissue,  goes  or. 
not  only  up  to  the  period  of  adult  life,  but  even  to  ad- 
vanced years  ,  so  that  in  an  old  person  the  relative  sue  of 
this  canal  is  greater  than  in  the  prime  of  Ufa  The  Haver- 
sian spaces  also,  as  Tomes  and  De  Morgan  pointed  out, 
are  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  Lunelle  of  the 
osseous  tissue  surrounding  the  Haversian  <^n»lf,  and  the 
production  of  these  spaces  is  constantly  going  on  during 
the  life  of  the  bona  The  sir-sinuses  in  the  cranial  bones 
are  also  formed  by  the  absorption  of  the  diploe,  and  i 
sequent  separation  of  the  two  tables  of  the  skulL 
therefore,  are  organs  which  are  continually  undergoing 
change.  During  growth  additions  are  being  made  to  their 
length  and  thickness,  and  additional  lamella  are  being 
formed  in  the  walls  of  the  Haversian  canala  At  the  same 
time  a  hollowing  out  of  spaces  in  their  interior  is  going 
on,  so  that  an  increase  in  weight  commensurate  with  their 
growth  does  not  take  place.  The  interstitial  absorptive 
changes,  whether  occurring  during  growth  or  after  growth 
is  completed,  are  due,  as  Kolliker  has  shown,  to  the  action 
of  many-nucleated  colossal  cells  which  hue  the  walls  of  the 
spaces  where  absorption  is  going  on,  which  cells  he  has 
named  o*leo  klatti.  The  development  and  configuration 
of  a  bone  is  therefore,  as  has  been  well  expressed  by 
Kolliker,  the  product  of  the  formation  of  osseous  tissue  by 
the  agency  of  the  osteo-blasts,  and  of  its  absorption  01 
destruction  by  the  action  of  the  osteo-klasta, 

From  the  fact  that  osseous  tissue  may  be  produced  either 
in  the/cartilaginous  or  in  the  fibrous  tissues,  and  that  all 
three- pontributo  to  the  formation  of  the  skeleton,  it  is 
evident  that  these  tissues  are  closely  allied.  To  express 
this  alliance  they  have  all  been  grouped  together  under  ths 
common  term  connective  substances. 

Mcscitlar  Tissue. — The  muscular  tissue  is  that  which 
is  actively  concerned  either  in  the  movement  of  parts  of 
the  body  on  each  other,  or  in  the  movement  of  the  entire 
body  from  place  to  place  ;  it  is  the  active  agent,  therefore, 
botb  in  motion  and  locomotion.  It  forms  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  general  mass  of  the  body,  is  the  essential 
constituent  of  the  muscles  or  flesh,  and  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  walls  of  the  hollow  viscera.  It  consists 
structurally  of  threads  or  fibres,  some  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  being  marked  with  transverse  stripes  or  stria) ; 
others  have  no  such  markinga  Hence  it  is  customary  to 
divide  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  tissue  into  transversely 
striped  fibres  and  non-striped  fibres.  As  a  rule,  tho  striped 
fibres  are  collected  together  to  form  those  muscles  which 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  so  that  both  the  muscles 
and  the  fibres  of  which  they  are  composed  are  called  volun- 
tary. One  important  exception  to  this  rule  is,  however, 
mot  with,  for  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  though 
transversely  striped,  are  involuntary ;  the  will  exercises  nc 
control  over  the  action  of  the  heart  The  non-striped  fibres, 
and  the  muscles  into  the  construction  of  which  they  enter, 
are  in  no  instance,  however,  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
will ;  so  that,  without  exception,  they  may  be 
voluntary. 

The  Kcm-ttriptd  or  Involuntary  fibre, 
pale  or  smooth  muscular  fibre,  enters  into  the  fo 
tion  of  the  walls  of  the  hollow  viscera — t.j., 
intestines,  bladder,  uterus — of  the  walls  of  the  air-tubes, 
gland-ducts,  blood  and  lymph  vessels,  of  the  skin,  and 
various  mucous  membnnee  The  fibres  are  usually  col- 
lected into  bundles  or  fasciculi,  which  arc  not  aggregated 
together  into  such  compact  red  masses  as  in  the  voluntary 
muscles,  but  are  of  a  paler  red  colour,  and  are  act  farther 
apart,  and  often  cross  and  interlace  with  each  other  in  ths 
walls  of  the  tubes  and  hollow  viscera,  in  which  thia  for* 
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of  in  us  do  is  found.  The  fasciculi  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  delicate,  areolar  connective  tissue,  or  perimysium. 
The  aizo  of  tho  fasciculi  varies  in  different  localities;  in  the 
hollow  viscera  they  are  so  large  that  their 
arrangement  can  he  observed  with  the  naked 
eye ;  bat  in  tho  skin,  the  walls  of  gland- 
ducts,  &c,  they  can  only  bo  seen  with  the 
aid  of  tho  microscope.  If  a  fasciculus  bo 
carefully  torn  up  with  needles  it  can  be 
resolved  into  its  constituent  fibres',  and 
the  number  of  the  fibres  varies  with  the 
size  of  the  fasciculus.  The  non-striped 
fibres  are  polo  and  almost  colourless,  with 
soft,  ill -defined  outlines,  from  igggth  to 
T.v,  0th  inch  in  diameter;  they  are  rounded 
in  form  or  laterally  compressed,  and  are  so 
easily  flattened  by  artificial  pressure,  that 
they  havo  crroueously  been  regarded  as  flat 
or  ribbon-shaped  fibres.  When  digested  Fl°,  »*•—*•  ■  *5SS 
for  a  few  hours  in  dilute  citric  or  hydro- 
chlorio  acid,  and  sometimes  even  without 
any  reagent,  the  fibres  may  be  resolved  into 
elongated  fusiform  cells — theeonrraeri/*  fibro-cells  of  Kolliker 
— which  vary  in  length  from  j}3th  to  Tfgth  inch,  and 
which  taper  off  usually  into  attenuated  ends.  In  the 
middle  of  each  cell  is  a  characteristically  elongated,  rod- 
shaped  nucleus,  and  sometimes  tho  substance  of  the  cell  is 
finely  granular,  or  even  faintly  longitudinally  striped.  No 
tell  wall  or  sarcolcuima  can  be  distinguished.  In  some 
localities,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Lister  in  the  minute 
arteries  in  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot,  isolated  contractile 
fibro-  cells  are  wound  spirally  around  the  wall  of  the 
vessel. 

The  Tratu^rsely  Striped  fibre  is  tho  characteristic  tissue 
of  the  voluutary  muscular  system,  and  is  found  wherever 
energetic  movements  are  to  be  performed.  In  theso  muscles 
tho  fibres  are  collected  together  in  fasciculi,  which  bundles 
usually  he  parallel  to  each  other,  and  extend  from  tho 
tendon  of  origin  to  the  tendon  of  insertion.  Each  muscle 
is  invested  by  a  membranous  sheath  formed  of  connective 
ti-iane,  tho  perimysium  externum,  which  sheath  gives  off 
processes  that  dip  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  so  as 
to  form  delicate  partitious  between  tho  fasciculi,  and  from 
these  partitions  still  more  slender  prolongations  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  named  perimysium  internum,  pass  between  the 
fibres.  The  number  and  size  of  the  fasciculi  vary  with 
the  size  and  texture  of  tho  muscle  ;  in  some,  as  tho  deltoid 
and  glutxua  maximus,  tho  fasciculi  are  large  and  coarse ; 
whilst  ia  others,  as  tho  gracilis  and  omo-hyoid,  they  are 
much  finer.  The  number  of  fibres  in  a  fasciculus  varies 
with  its  length  and  thickness,  and  the  fibres  which  are 
adjacent  to  each  other  in  a  fasciculus  lio  parallel. 
The  striped  fibres  aro  cylindrical  or  laterally  com- 
pressed; they  usually  taper  off  at  their  extremities,  and 
apparently  do  not,  even  in  muscles  with  long  fasciculi, 
exceed  lj  inch  in  length.  The  transverse  diameter  of  the 
striped  fibres  varies,  in  different  localities  in  the  human 
body,  from  j|^th  to  5  ^ 3th  inch,  according  to  the  measure- 
ments of  Kolliker.  Much  wider  differences  in  diameter 
are  found  in  tho  animal  series,  in  insects  the  fibres  being 
of  extreme  minuteness,  whilst  in  cold-bloodod  animals 
they  are  much  larger  than  in  man  and  mammals. 

If  a  fibre  bo  carefully  separated  from  a  fasciculus,  and 
examined  microscopically  by  transmitted  light,  transverse 
stripes  may  bo  readily  seen  to  extend  across  it  from  side 
to  side.  These  transverse  stria  are  not  mere  surface 
marks,  but,  as  Bowman  pointed  out,  pass  through  its 
entire  thickness,  and  he  parallel  to  each  other.  The  stria- 
tum is  due  to  the  structure  of  the  fibre,  which  consists 
of  dark  and  light  bonds  or  discs,  alternately  dark  and 


light  The  discs  differ  In  optical  properties,  for,  as 
Brucke's  observations  show,  the  light  discs  refract  light 
singly — are  isotropic;  whilst  tho  dark  discs  refract  light 
doubly,  and  consist  of  an  anisotropic  substance.  Busk 
and  Huxley  described  in  1853  a  dark  lino 
passing  across  tho  light  due,  so  as  to  sub- 
divide it  into  two  halves ;  and  this  appear- 
ance has  also  been  figured  by  Sharper, 
Krauso,  and  others.  It  is  believed  to  be  duo 
to  the  presence  of  a  strongly  refracting  stripa 
in  the  middle  of  tho  feebly  refracting  disc. 
More  recently  Hensen  has  directed  attention 
to  a  slender,  feebly  refracting  stripe  passing 
transversely  across  the  strongly  refracting 
disc,  so  as  to  subdivide  it  also  into  two 
halves.  In  addition  to  the  transverse 
striae,  the  fibres  not  unfrequently  show 
markings  which  extend  longitudinally,  1  t 
these  are  irregular  in  position,  do  not  cor- 
respond to  the  wholo  length  of  the  fibre,  or 
necessarily  pass  through  its  entire  thickness.  T  g 

The  transverse  and  longitudinal  mark- 
ings  indicate  that  a  muscular  fibre  has  a  c"*:uU' 6Ura- 
disposition  to  split  up  transversely  or  longitudinally 
into  smaller  particles.  The  transverso  subdivision  of 
the  fibro  is  promoted  by  digesting  a  piece  of  muscle 
for  some  hours  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  tho 
fibres  be  then  examined,  gaps  or  fissures  will  be  seen 
to  extend  transversely  into  the  substance  of  the  fibre ; 
and,  if  the  digestion  has  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  the 
fissures  have  extended  completely  across  the  fibre,  and 
have  subdivided  it  into  a  multitude  of  plate  or  disc  shaped 
bodies — the  muscular -fibre  discs.  These  discs  are  the 
strongly  and  feebly  refracting  discs  already  described,  and 
the  transverse  diameter  of  each  disc  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  fibre  from  which  it  has  been  derived.  Tho  longitudinal 
marks  in  the  fibre  are  best  seen  by  digesting  a  piece  of 
muscle  in  strong  spirit  of  wine,  or  in  a  solution  of  chromic 
acid.  If  a  fibre  so  treated  be  teased  out  with  needles,  and 
tho  thin  covering  glass  bo  smartly  tapped,  the  fibro  will 
split  up  longitudinally  into  multitudes  of  minute,  elongated 
threads — the  muscular-fibre  fibriUc.  A  fibrilla  may  bo 
regarded  as  equalling  in  length  tho  fibre  of  which  it  formed 
a  part,  and  like  the  fibre  is  transversely  striped  ;  but  its 
breadth  is  not  definite,  and  depends  upon  the  minuteness 
with  which  the  fibre  has  been  split  up  in  the  longitudinal 
direction.  If  in  tho  samo  fibre  the  processes  of  transverse 
and  longitudinal  splitting  were  to  go  on  simultaneously, 
then  tho  fibre  would  be  resolved  into  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  rectangular  particles — tho  sarcous  elements  of 
Bowman.  If  these  particles  bo  regarded  as  tho  ultimato 
subdivisions  of  the  fibro,  then  the  discs  may  bo  conceived 
to  bo  built  up  of  a  number  of  theso  particles,  possessing 
similar  optical  properties,  arranged  side  by  side,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  entire  diameter  of  the  fibre  in  any  transverse 
plane:  whilst  the  fibril  Ire  are  built  up  of  the  particles 
arranged  end  to  end,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  entire 
length  of  the  fibre  ;  but  in  this  longitudinal  arrangement, 
particles  with  different  optical  properties,  the  one  singly 
refracting,  the  other  deubly  refracting,  altcrnato  with  each 
other  with  the  utmost  regularity. 

Another  view  of  the  structure  of  muscular  fibre  has  just 
been  advanced  by  E.  V.  Schafer.  Ue  describes  tho  dork, 
or,  as  seen  in  a  living  fibre,  tho  "  dim  discs,"  as  traversed 
by  multitudes  of  .icessively  fine,  dark,  rod-shaped  particles 
parallel  in  their  direction  to  the  fibre  itself,  which  extend 
into  the  contiguous  bright  discs,  near  the  middle  of  which 
each  muscle  rod  ends  in  a  knob-like  extremity,  and  the 
series  of  knobs  form  a  lino  of  minute  dark  dots,  passing 
transversely  across  each  bright  disc,    The  muscle  rods  ore 
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id  bedded  In  a  "  ground  substance,"  that  forma  the  alter- 
cating dim  and  bright  discs,  which  substance  he  believes 
to  bo  anisotropoua,  whilst  the  muscle  cuds  are  isotropous. 
He  regards  the  ground  instance  as  the  true  contractile 
part  of  the  fibre. 

Each  transversely  striped  fibre  is  invested  by  a  homo- 
geneous membrane,  the  tarcolrmma  or  myoiemma,  which 
is  so  transparent  as  to  allow  the  characteristic  transverse 
Btrio  to  be  distinctly  seen  through  it  The  sarcolemma  is 
bo  closely  incorporated  with  the  periphery  of  the  fibre,  that 
its  isolation  and  demonstration  as  a  distinct  membrane  are 
attended  with  some  difficulty,  bat  when  water  is  added  to 
a  living  fibre  it  is  absorbed,  and  elevates  the  sarcolemma 
from  the  sorcous  contractile  particles.  If  acetic  acid  be 
added  to  a  muscular  fibre  the  transverse  striae  become  less 
distinct,  and  a  number  of  oval  bodies  come  into  view. 
These  are  especially  to  be  seen  next  the  periphery  of  the 
fibre  in  relatiun  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  sarcolemma, 
though  some  apparently  lie  deeper  in  the  substance  of  the 
fibre.  These  bodies  have  long  been  known  as  tho  nuclei 
of  the  striped  fibre.  More  recent  investigations  have,  how- 
ever, si: own  that  each  nucleus  lies  in  a  little  finely-dotted 
protoplasm,  which  often  extends  in  a  fusiform  manner 
beyond  the  ends  of  the  nucleus.  These  nuclei,  with  their 
investing  protoplasm,  have  the  anatomical  characters  of 
nucleated  cells,  and  are  called  the  muscle  eorpvtdet. 

Some  peculiar  modifications  of  the  striped  muscular  fibre 
are  met  with  in  certain  localities.  As  a  rule,  this  form  of 
fibre  docs  not  branch  ;  but  in  the  muscles  of  the  tongue 
and  lip,  and  other  muscles  of  the  face,  those  fibres  usually 
branch  prior  to  their  insertion,  and  the  branches  taper  off 
to  finely  attenuated  ends.  In  the  heart  also  the  fibres 
branch  ;  and  the  branches  of  adjacent  fibres  anastomose, 
so  that  the  muscular  wall  of  this  organ  consists  of  a  com- 
pact network  of  fibres.  The  individual  fibre*  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  transverse  stria- 
tion  i  j  much  less  distinct,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  au  investing 
Barcolcmrna  be  present. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  determining  the 
exact  mode  of  connection  of  tho  fibres  of  the  belly  of  a 
muscle  with  those  of  its  terminal  tendons.  By  some  it  has 
been  supposed  that  tho  fibres  of  tho  one  are  directly  con- 
tinued into  those  of  the  othor;  whilst  Weismann  has  de- 
scribed the  muscular  fibre  as  terminating  in  a  sharply- 
defined,  rounded,  or  pointed  extremity,  to  which  the  fibres 
of  the  tendons  are  closely  apposed. 

Both  the  striped  and  non-striped  forms  of  muscle  are 
well  provided  with  blood-vessels,  which  ramify  in  tho  sub- 
stance of  tho  muscle  lying  in  the  areolar  connective  tissue 
that  separates  tho  fasciculi  and  fibres  from  each  othor. 
lbs  capillaries  form  an  elongated  network,  the  principal 
strands  of  which  lie  parallel  to  the  muscular  fibres,  but 
never  penetrate  tho  sarcolemma.  Hence,  though  the  belly 
•of  a  muscle  is  a  highly  vascular  organ,  its  individual  fibres 
are  extra- vascular.  The  vascularity  of  tho  fleshy  belly  is 
jnuch  greater  than  that  of  the  terminal  tendons  of  attach- 
.  mont,  and  the  nutritive  changes  are  much  more  active  in 

it  than  in  them. 
5  Tho  contractile  fibre-cells  of  the  non-striped  muscular 
p?  fibre  are  formed  by  the  gradual  elongation  of  the  rounded 
u  colls  of  the  middle  germinal  layer  of  the  embryo  into 
~  spindle-shaped  cells,  the  oval  nuclei  at  the  same  time  be- 
g  coming  elongated,  so  as  to  assume  a  rod-shaped  form. 
S  Usually  the  spindle  cells  which  lie  in  the  same  linear  series 
o"  become  cemented  together  into  the  smooth  fibres  of  this 
g  form  of  muscle. 

2>  The  modo  of  development  of  the  striped  fibre  is  more 
difficult  to  follow  out,  and  various  statements  have  been 
mode  as  to  tho  successive  stages  of  its  formation.  Schwann 
bcliovcd  that  a  fibro  was  built  ut>  of  tho  embryonic  eclb  of 


the  port,  which  arranged  themselves  in  linear  series,  coalesc- 
ing with  each  other  at  their  surfaces  of  contact;  that  tie 
contents  of  the  cells  then  became  transversely  striated,  and 
that  the  cell  walls  formed  the  sarcolemma.  Savory  and 
Lockhart  Clarke  maintained  that  a  formation  of  hlasttlM 
took  place  around  free  nuclei,  and  that  this  blastema 
gradually  assumed  the  ciliated  character.  Remak,  Kolliker, 
Wilson  Fox,  and  Frey  have,  however,  by  studying  the 
curliest  stages  of  development  in  tho  very  young  embryo, 
established  the  fact  that  tho  striped  fibres  are  developed  from 
the  cells  of  the  embryo,  though  not  in  the  manner  described 
by  Schwann.  The  process,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows: 
The  embryonic  cells  elongate,  the  nucleus  may  remain 
single,  but  more  usually  it  divides  and  subdivides,  so  that 
many  nuclei  appear  in  the  interior  of  the  elongated  celL 
The  nuclei  lie  in  linear  series,  and  may  either  be  separated 
from  each  other,  or  two  or  more  may  be  in  contact,  and 
they  may  lie  either  near  the  periphery  of  tho  elongated 
cell,  or  in  its  axis.  With  this  multiplication  of  the  nuclei, 
tho  cell  increases  in  length  and  assumes  tho  form  of  a  fibre. 
The  cell  protoplasm,  both  in  the  single  and  many-nucleated 
fibres,  then  differentiates  into  the  sarcous  particles  of  the 
transverse  strise.,  and  as  this  progresses  the  fibre  assumes 
its  characteristic  striped  appearance.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  protoplasm  does  not,  however,  assume  the  transversely 
striped  appearance,  for  a  small  quantity  remains  around 
each  nucleus  and  forms  with  it  a  muscle  corpuscle.  Tho 
differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  occasions  an  anatomical 
and  chemico-physical  change  in  the  fibre,  and  confers  on 
it  the  property  of  energetic  contractility.  W.  Engelmann 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  opaque  anisotropic  discs 
of  the  fibre  are  those  in  which  tho  power  of  contractility 
resides,  and  that  the  clear  isotropic  discs  possess  only  elastic 
properties.  The  modo  of  development  of  the  sarcolemma  is 
still  somewhat  obscure.  By  some  it  is  regarded  as  the  wall 
of  the  embryonic  cell,  which  has  become  metamorphosed 
into  a  muscular  fibre  ;  by  others  it  is  regarded  as  a  special 
differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  at  the  periphery  of  the 
fibre  taking  place  at  tho  time  when  the  transverse  stri* 
are  being  formed ;  whilst  by  others  it  is  considered  to  be 
a  special  modification  of  connective  tissue  formed  around 
the  fibre.  In  the  development  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  heart,  the  cells  of  the  embryo  heart  branch  and  anasto- 
moao,  and  tho  nuclei  multiply.  By  the  transverse  striation 
of  the  protoplasm  of  these  cells  the  branched  muscular  fibres 
of  the  heart  are  produced. 

In  the  growth  of  a  muscle  the  individual  fibres  increase 
in  size,  so  that  they  aro  bigger  in  the  adult  than  at  the 
timo  of  birth.  The  observations  of  Budge,  Weismann,  anu 
Beale  show  that  new  fibres  may  also  form  in  a  muscle. 
Weismann  believes  that  this  increase  may  be  due  to  a 
longitudinal  splitting  of  a  pre-existing  fibre ;  but  Bcale 
maintains  that  the  new  fibres  are  produced  in  the  muscle 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  fibres  of  the  part. 

Nesyods  System. 

Tho  Nervous  System  consists  of  a  number  of  organs 
which  are  named  respectively  Nerve  Centres,  Nerves,  and 
Peripheral  End-organs.  The  largest  and  most  important 
Nerve  Centres  are  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  together 
constitute  the  cerebrospinal  nervous  axis,  and  are  lodged 
in  the  cranial  cavity  and  spinal  canaL  But,  in  addition, 
numerous  small  bodies,  usually  oval  in  form,  technically 
called  ganglia,  are  situated  in  the  axis!  part  of  the  body, 
and  form  smaller  nerve  centres.  The  Nerves  ore  white 
cords  which  traverse  the  different  regions  of  the  body,  both 
axial  and  appendicular,  for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  fat 
the  purpose  of  connecting  together  tho  other  sub-division 
of  the  nervous  system.    Tho  Peripheral  End-organs  ire- 
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believed  to  be  absent  from  tbs  nerve  fibres  in  tho  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  ts  well  as  at  the  peripheral  terminations  of 
many  nerves.  The  medullary  sheath  is  a  fatty  and  albu- 
minous substance,  which  refracts  the  light  strongly.  Not 
unfrequently  it  collects  into  little  ball  like  masses,  and 
sometimes  causes  irregular  bulgings  on  the  fibre,  and  pro- 
duces a  knotted,  varicose  appearance;  at  other  times  it 
becomes  granular,  and  makes  the  fibre  opaque.  By  gentle 
pressure  it  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  broken  end  of  a 
fibre.  The  axial  cylinder  is  a  pale,  grey,  cylindriform  band, 
usually  about  one-third  or  ono-fourth  the  diameter  of  the 
fibre,  which  possesses  more  tenacity  than  the  medullary 
sheath,  and  not  unfrequently,  as  in  Fig.  56,  2,  projects  for 
some  distance  beyond  the  broken  end  of  a  fibre.  Max 
Schultze  showed  that  it  is  not  homogeneous,  but  exhibits  a 
very  delicate  longitudinal  fibrillation,  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
nerves  these  primitive  fibrillas  may  separate  from  each  other. 

Although  from  its  great  delicacy  the  axial  cylinder  can- 
not be  seen  in  the  tiving  fibre  of  a  cerebrospinal  nerve, 
yet  there  are  many  reasons  for  regarding  it  as  a  structure 
existing  in  the  living  nerve,  and  not  the  product  of  a  pott 
mortem  change.  It  is  the  part  of  a  fibre  which  first  appears 
in  the  course  of  development,  the  medullary  sheath  and 
primitive  membrane  being  secondary  investing  structures, 
superadded  as  development  proceeds.  It  forms  not  un- 
frcquently the  only  constituent  of  a  nerve  fibre  at  its 
central  and  peripheral  terminations,  and  is  therefore  the 
part  of  the  fibre  which  is  anatomically  continuous  with  the 
nerve  cell,  or  with  the  peripheral  end-organ.  As  it  is  the 
sole  constituent  of  many  nerve  fibres  at  their  terminations, 
and  of  all  nerve  fibres  in  the  earlier  stage  of  development, 
and  ss  it  forms  the  medium  of  connection  between  them 
and  tho  structures  in  which  they  terminate,  it  is  obviously 
of  primary  importance,  both  anatomically  and  physiologi- 
cally, and  is  believed  to  be  tho  part  of  the  fibre  directly 
concerned  in  the  conduction  of  impulses ;  whilst  the 
investing  structures  serve  the  purpose  of  insulating  mate- 
rials. Lister  and  Turner  pointed  out,  in  1859,  that  essential 
differences  in  chemical  composition  existed  between  the 
axial  cylinder  and  the  medullary  sheath  ;  the  former  being 
unaffected  by  chromic  acid,  though  the  latter  is  rendered 
opaque  and  brown,  and  concentrically  striated  under  its 
influence ;  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  tho  axial  cylinder  is 
stained  red  by  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine  with 
great  facility,  although  the  medullary  sheath  is  unaffected 
by  it.  They  further  showed  that  these  differences  in  the 
mode  of  action  of  chromio  acid  and  carmine  might 
advantageously  bo  employed  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
structure  of  nerve  fibres.  Ranke  has  subsequently  stated 
tliat  the  axial  cylinder  possesses  an  acid,  and  tho  medullary 
sheath  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Mcdullated  nervo  fibres  vary  materially  in  diameter  in 
different  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  brain,  for 
instance,  they  aro  sometimes  as  fine  as  the  jijjth  inch; 
whilst,  in  the  distributory  nerves,  fibres  of  TJ^Tatli  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  may  bo  seen  ;  though  it  should  be  stated 
that,  even  in  the  nerves  of  distribution,  fibres  of  great 
minuteness  are  often  placed  in  the  same  bundle  with  those 
of  the  largest  size.  Nerve  fibres  do  not  branch  in  their 
course,  but  only  at  their  central  or  peripheral  terminations, 
and  much  moro  frequently  at  the  latter  than  the  former. 

Kon -medullated  Nerve  Fibres. — These  fibres,  which  are 
characterised  by  tho  absence  of  a  medullary  sheath,  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  but  they 
occur  also  in  tho  cerebro  spinal  system.  The  fibres  of  the 
olfactory  norvo  are  non-medullated,  so  also  are  the  peri 
phcral  terminations  of  tho  ccrcbro-spinal  nerves,  and  indeed 
all  nerve  fibres  in  the  first  stage  of  their  development.  In 
Petromyion  it  has  been  stated  that  all  tbo  norvo  fibres  aro 
distinguished  by  tho  absence  of  a  medullary  sheath. 
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This  form  of  nerve  fibre  consists  of  pale  grey,  translucent 
flattened  bands,  the  x  t\  Tth  to  , -( h  inch  in 
diameter.  They  usually  appear  as  if  homo- 
geneous or  faintly  granular ;  but  Schultze 
showed  that,  when  carefully  examined,  they 
present  a  delicate  fibrillated  appearance,  liko 
that  seen  in  the  axial  cylinder  of  a  medullated 
nerve ;  so  that,  like  that  cylinder,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  composed  of  multitudes  of 
extremely  delicate  primitive  fibrillar  imbedded 
in  a  finely  granulated  material.  Sometimes 
these  fibres  consist  solely  of  this  fibrillated 
material,  at  other  times  they  are  invested  by 
a  sheath  similar  to  the  primitive  membrane 
of  a  medullated  fibre.  Nuclei  are  also  found 
both  in  tho  substance  of  the  fibre  and  in 
relation  with  the  primitive  membrane.  The 
presence  of  multitudes  of  fibres  in  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system,  formed  cither  en- 
tirely, or  almost  entirely,  of  a  material 
precisely  similar  in  structure  to  tho  axial 
cylinder  of  a  medullated  fibre,  and  by  which  the  proper 
function  of  the  fibre  can  alone,  therefore,  be  exercised,  is, 
of  course,  an  additional  argument  to  those  previously 
advanced,  in  favour  of  the  existenco  of  tho  axial  cylinder 
as  a  normal  constituent  of  tho  fibre,  and  of  its  functional 
importance. 

Ntrve  Cell*. — Nerve  cells  constitute  an  important  division 
of  the  nervous  tissue.  They  are  the  characteristic  structures 
in  the  nerve  centres,  are  susceptible  to  impressions,  or  nervous 
impulses,  and  are  the  texture  in  which  the  molecular  changes 
occur  that  produce  or  disengage  the  special  form  of  energy 
named  nerve  energy,  the  evolution  of  which  is  tho  distinc- 
tive mark  of  a  nerve  centre.  The  central  extremities  of  the 
nerve  fibres  lie  in  relation  to,  and  aro  often  directly  con- 
tinous  with,  the  nerve  cells.  It  was  at  one  time  thought 
that  nerve  cells  were  globular  in  forr* ;  but  it  is  now  gene- 
rally understood  that,  though  the  body  of  the  cell  is  not 
unfrequently  globular,  two  or  more  processes  or  poles 
project  from  it,  and  are  continuous  with  its  substance. 
Nerve  cells  are  distinctly  nucleated  ;  the  nuclei  arc  usually 
large,  and  contain  one,  and  often  two  nucleoli.  The  cell 
substance  is  granular,  and  not  unfrequently  brown  or 
yellow  pigment  is  collected  around  the  nucleus.  A  cell 
wall  is  sometimes  apparently  present,  though  at  others  it 
cannot  be  demonstrated  The  nerve  cells  in  tho  grey 
matter  of  tho  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  imbedded  in  the 
neuroglia.  In  the  smaller  nerve  centres,  as  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  and  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  of  th« 
spinal  nerves,  tho  nerve  cells  are  surrounded  by  a  capsule 
of  connective  tissue.  Frantzcl,  Kolliker,  and  others,  Lavs 
described  this  capsule  as  lined  by  arftndothciiuin  formed 
of  flattened  cells  ;  and  it  should  be  stated 
that  Ranvier  has  described  a  similar  endo- 
thelium in  relation  to  the  connective  tissuo 
investment  of  the  cerebrospinal  nerve.*. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  these  endothelial 
cells  form  the  walls  of  delicate  capillary 
rootlets  of  the  lymphatic  vascular  system. 

Nerve  cells  from  which  two  poles  or  pre 
cesses  proceed  are  called  bipolar.  Charac- 
teristic specimens  of  these  cells,  as  was  first 
poiuted  out  by  Robin  and  R.  Wagner,  may 
bo  recognised  without  difficulty  in  the  gan- 
glia on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spina] 
nerves  of  fishes,  and  it  is  probable  that  r,J.r^^,I,J^'tii 
similar  cells  exist  in  tho  corresponding   nm  et>n>  m*> 
centres  in  other  vertebrates.    These  cells  STSffJJSjS 
usimUy  possess  a  globular  body,  though  oiio.«4«. 
sometimes  it  may  be  elongated;  and  from  opposite  points 
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nerve  fibre*  in  their  turn  branch,  accompanied  bj  a 
■plitting  of  the  axial  cylinder,  and  these  branches  usually 
lose  the  medullated  character.  The  mode  of  termination 
of  these  very  delicate  branches  haa  been  a  subject  of  much 
dispute.  Beale  described  them  as  forming  a  minute  net- 
work, situated  on  tho  exterior  of  the  sarcolemma,  but  in 
contact  with  it,  and  the  fibres  of  this  nervous  network  were 
distinctly  nucleated.  Other  observers  have,  however, 
described  peculiar  bodies,  called  motorial  end-plates,  at 
tho  extremity  of  theae  nerves.  These  end-plates  consist 
of  a  clump  of  richly  nucleated  protoplasm,  somewhat  oval 
or  perhipe  irregular  in  form,  into  which  the  axial  cylinder 
of  the  nerve  fibre  penetrates.  The  exact  position  of  these 
end-plates  in  relation  to  the  muscular  fibres  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Krause  holds  that  they  lie  outside  tho  sarco- 
lemma, but  adherent  to  it;  whilst  htllhne,  Margo,  and 
Rouget  maintain  that  the  end-plate  lies  within  the  sarco- 
lemma, and  that  the  nerve  fibre  has  to  pierce  that  mem- 
brane before  it  can  enter  the  end -plate.  After  the  axial 
cylinder  has  entered  the  end-plate  it  subdivides  into  very 
minute  branches.  Each  muscular  fibre  has  apparently 
only  a  single  end-plate,  and  consequently  only  a  single 
axial  cylinder  in  connection  with  it. 

In  the  non-striped  muscles  tho  nerves  are  distributed  in 
the  connective  tissue  which  separates  the  fasciculi  from 
each  other.  Here  they  form  plexuses,  which  in  some  loca- 
lities, as  in  the  myenteric  plexus  of  Auerbach  in  the  muv 
cular  coat  of  the  intestines,  have  collections  of  nerve  cells, 
forming  microscopic  ganglia  lying  in  them.  From  these 
plexuses  fibres  arise  which  subdivide  into  delicate  non- 
tncdullated  fibres  possessing  nuclei.  These  delicate  fibres 
form  still  finer  plexuses,  which  in  their  turn  give  origin  to 
minute  fibres,  which  pass  between  the  muscular  fibre  cells 
to  form  a  still  more  minute  intramuscular  network. 
Frankenhauscr  maintains  that  the  delicate  nerve  fibrils 
which  arise  from  this  terminal  network  penetrate  the 
muscular  fibre  cells,  enter  the  nucleus,  and  terminate  in 
the  nucleolus;  but  Arnold  considers  that,  after  having 
entered  the  nucleus,  the  fibril  again  gives  off  a  filament, 
which  passes  out  of  the  cell  to  join  the  intra-muscular 
plexus;  the  ending1  of  the  nerve,  therefore,  within  the 
nucleus  is  only  apparent,  and  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
the  nodal  point  of  a  fine  intra-nucleor  plexus. 

Ths  termination  of  the  sensory  nerves  in  tho  mucous  mem- 
branes haa  been  especially  studied  in  the  conjunctiva,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate,  and  the  glans  of  the 
penis  and  clitoris.  In  these  parts  Krause  discovered  oval  or 
globular  end  bodies,  which  consisted  of  a  soft, homogeneous 
substance  invested  by  a  nucleated  capsule  of  connective 
tissue  A  nerve  fibre  pierces  the  capsule  and  terminates  in 
the  interior  of  the  end-body,  which  forms  a  bulbous  enlarge- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  nerve,  and  is  called  the  end-bulb. 
After  the  nerve  haa  entered  the  end-bulb,  it  may  consist 
only  of  the  axia'  cylinder  and  terminate  in  a  pointed 
extremity,  or  it  may  twist  upon  itself  and  form  a  coil 
within  the  end-bulb.  When  the  structure  of  the  akin  is 
described,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ending  of  the  nerves  in 
the  cutaneous  papilla?  bears  a  general  resemblance  to 
their  termination  in  the  end-bulbs  of  a  mucous  mem- 
brane. . 

But  in  certain  of  the  mucous  membranes  delicate  nerves 
have  been  traced  into  the  layer  of  epithelium,  situated  on 
tho  free  surface  of  the  membrane.  Petermoller  described 
norve  fibres  continuous  with  the  nerves  of  the  cornea  pass- 
ing into  the  layer  of  conjunctival  epithelium  on  the  front 
of  tho  cornea.  Klein  recognised  an  intra-epithelial  nervous 
network  in  tho  same  locality.  Chrschtschonovitsch  traced 
non  -  medullated  nerve  fibres  proceeding  from  a  tub- 
epithelial  network  into  the  deeper  epithelial  layers  of  the 
vaginal  mucous  membrane,  and  similar  nerve  fibres  have 
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been  seen  by  Elin  to  end  In  the  epithelial  Investment  of 
tho  mucous  membrane  of  the  month. 

Connected  with  the  sensory  nerves  in  some  localities  are 
the  remarkable  bodies  named  the  Corpuscles  of  Pacta, 
which  were  the  first  terminal  organs  discovered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the  nerves.  The: 3 
corpuscles  have  been  found  attached  to  the  nerval  which 
pass  to  the  akin  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  to  the  nerves 
which  supply  the  skin,  of  the  neck  and  arm,  to  tho  inter- 
costal nerves,  to  the  nerves  of  the  joints,  to  the  nerves  of 
the  periosteum,  to  the  nerves  ot  the  genital  organs,  and 
to  the  mesenteric  nerves.  In  cats  they  are  often  extremely 
abundant  both  in  tho  mesentery  and  omenta.    A  Pacinian 


corpuscle  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  looks  like  s 
minute  grain  from  y^th  to  ^th  inch  long.  It  is  elliptical 
in  form,  and  may  cither  be  sessile  or  attached  to  the  nerve 
stem  by  a  slender  stalk.  Examined  microscopically,  it  ii 
seen  to  consist  of  numerous  layers  of  connective  tissue 
concentrically  arranged,  which  form  its  capsule,  and 
surround  a  central  core.  Numerous  connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles may  be  seen  in  the  concentric  layers,  and  Hover 
has  recently  shown  that  an  endothelial-like  appearance  exists 
on  tho  inner  surface  of  the  corpuscle.  Entering  one  pole 
of  the  corpuscle  is  a  nerve  fibre  which  extends  along  ths 
axial  core  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  usually  termt- 
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nates  in  s  slight  bulbous  enlargement  The  nerve  fibre 
parts  with  its  perineuria!  sheath  after  it  enters  the  Pacinian 
corpuscle;  and  as  it  lies  in  the  core  it  loses  its  medullary  sub- 
stance, so  that  its  terminal  part  consists  only  of  the  axial 
cylinder.  Sometimes  the  nerve  fibre  divides  into  two  branches 
within  the  corpuscle.  Capillary  blood-vessels  are  distributed 
to  the  concentric  layers  of  the  Pacinian  corpuscle. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  the  nervous  tissue  in  the  course 
of  development  of  the  embryo  is  still  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  the  nerve  cells  are 
derived  from  tho  embryo  cells,  which  multiply,  and  the 
young  cells  then  grow  and  assume  characteristically  granular 
and  finely  fibriltated  contents.  Processes  or  poles  then 
appear  at  the  periphery  of  the  cells,  which,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Beale,  connect- adjacent  cells  together. 
As  the  growth  of  the  part  goes  on,  the  cells  are  more 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  anastomosing 
processes  in  consequence  become  considerably  elongated, 
and  form  the  axial  cylinder  of  the  nerve  fibre.  In  the  courso 
of  time  the  medullary  sheath  and  the  primitive  membrane 
may  form  around  this  axial  cylinder  so  as  to  insulate  it 
The  exact  mode  of  formation  of  the  medullary  sheath  is 
not  properly  understood;  but  it  is  believod  that  the  primi- 
tive membrane,  and  the  perineuria!  connective  tissue,  are 
derived  from  those  surrounding  embryonic  cells  which 
diiferentiato  into  connective  tissue.  Of  the  two  originally 
contiguous  colls  from  which  the  nervo  fibre  is,  as  it  were, 
spun  out  one,  as  Hensen  conceived,  may  form  a  cell  in  a 
nerve  centre,  the  other  may  differentiate  into  a  peripheral 
end-organ.  In  the  toil  of  the  tadpole  the  formation  and 
growth  of  nerve  fibres  have  been  studied  by  Kdlliker  and 
others,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  the  terminal  port  of  a 
fibre  may  have  fusiform  or  tri-radiate  cells  connected  with 
it,  the  processes  of  which  cells  gradually  differentiate  into 
nerve  fibres.  The  young  cerebro-spinal  nerve  fibres  are 
distinctly  nucleated,  and  correspond  in  appearance  and 
structural  characters  to  the  non-medullated  nerve  fibres  of 
tho  adult  If  in  a  young  or  adult  person  a  nerve  be  cut 
across,  its  conducting  power  is  destroyed ;  but  after  a  time 
it  reunites,  and  its  function  is  restored.  The  part  of  the 
nervo  which  lies  between  the  place  of  section  and  its 
peripheral  extremity,  undergoes,  as  Waller  pointed  out, 
degenerative  changes.  To  how  great  an  extent  the  de- 
generation affects  tho  various  constituents  of  each  fibre,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine;  for  whilst  some  experiments 
would  seem  to  show  that  only  the  medullary  sheath  broko 
up  into  granular  particles  and  was  absorbed,  in  others  both 
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it  and  the  axial  cylinder  disappeared.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  these  parts  may  be  reproduced,  and  tho  nerve 
lucn  recovers  its  functional  activity. 

Descsittiyx  Anatomy  of  the  Ckrebro  shjui, 
Nkkygus  System. 

In  this  section  the  anatomy  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal 
Cord,  and  of  the  numerous  distributory  Nerves  which  ariso 
from  them,  will  be  described.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  the  largest  and  most  important  of  all  the  nerve  centres. 
They  occupy  the  cranial  cavity  and  spinal  canal,  and  are 
continuous  with  each  other  through  the  foramen  magnum 
in  the  occipital  bone.  As  tho  arrangement  of  tho  struc- 
tures which  compose  tho  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  extremely 
complex,  and  as  tho  names  applied  to  the  several  parts  are 
numerous  and  often  very  arbitrary,  it  may  bo  well,  before 
commencing  a  detailed  description,  to  make  a  few  general 
observations  on  their  mode  of  development 

Development  of  IK*  Ckrabro- Spinal  tfcrvouM  Axis. — The  brain  and 
spinal  oord  are  developed  in  the  aranio-spinel  groove  of  the  embryo, 
and  appear  originally  as  a  thin  band  extending  along  ths  whole 
"  of  this  groove.  About  the  time  when  the  walls  ef  the 
meet  posteriorly  to  complete  the  Aim io- spinal  cavity,  the 
a  of  this  bind  become  devatci,  bead  backwards,  and  meet. 
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so  that  the  originally  simple  band  becomes  convened  into  a  cylindri- 
fortn  c*rebro  rpinal  tuba.  In  the  walla  of  this  to  be  the  nervous 
structures  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  formed,  whilst  the  axis 
of  the  tube  forme  a  central  canal  In  the  part  which  becomes  the 
8pinal  Cord  the  central  oasal  persists  as  the  enUrai  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  around  it  a  layer  of  eiliated  cylindrical  endothelium 
ia  developed.  Outside  this  layer  a  mas*  of  my  matter  containing 
nerve  cells  ia  formad,  which  is  eubeoiuently  divided  into  two  lateral 
ert*emt*$kaptd  mamu.  Outside  the  grey  matter  white  matter  is 
produced,  which  ultimately  becomes  arranged  in  the  form  of  longi- 
tudinal columns  of  nerve  n  urea  With  the  formation  and  growth 
of  these  columns  and  of  the  internal  grey  matter,  a  longitudinal 
mesial  assure  appears  on  the  anterior  and  another  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cord,  which  gradually  increase  in  depth  until  the 
oord  ia  almost  completely  divided  into  two  lateral  halves 
bottom  of  the  anterior  median  fitrUr*  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  < 
commissure  axe  developed,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  posterior  i 
fsrurt  those  of  the  potirriar  commissure.  These  commies uj 
the  two  halves  Qf  the  cord  together. 

The  upper  or  cerebral  end  of  the  cerebro  spinal  tube 
the  Kncof  Bslon,  or  Brain.    At  first  the  cerebral  part  of  the  tube  is 
rm  in  appearance  with  the  spinal  part,  but  it  soon 
three  vesicular  dilatations  — the  primary  enthral 

^  before  ]^kw»r^>  *atcrior,_  middle, 
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cord.  As  each  rcaicle  is'  an  exten- 
sion of  the  cerebro-.pinaj  lube,  h  w  necessarily  hoiiow,  and"  the 
space  in  its  interior  is  continuous  with  the  central  canal  of  tho 
spinal  oord.  la  the  walls  of  the  Yeaiclea  the  nervous  structure  aro 
produced,  which  form  the  several  subdivisions  of  the  caccphalon. 

The  posterior  otrtbral  vesicle  bends  first  forwards  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  epinal  cord,  and  then  backwards;  the  part  wWh 
bends  forward  becomes  the  medulla  oblongata;  that  which  beaas 
backward  the  cerebellum,  whilst  the  pons  is  developed  at  the  angle 
where  these  two  parts  are  continuous  with  each  other;  the  ceutral 
hollow  forms  the  central  tonal  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
the  dilated  space  called  the  fourth  ventricle.  In  the  medulla 
oblongata  shallow  anterior  and  posterior  median  furrows  then  appear 
continuous  with  those  ia  the  cord,  and  each  lateral  half  diUeren- 
tiatos  into  grey  matter  and  into  a  lonritudinal  arrangement  of  nerve 
fibres  continuous  with  the  corresponding  structures  in  the  cord.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  fibres  are  continued  upwards  through  the 
pons  aa  its  longitudinal  fibres.  The  cerebellum  consists  at  first  of 
a  central  lobe,  and  in  the  lower  vi-rubrates  it*  development  docs 
not  proceed  beyond  this  stage;  but  in  mammals,  including  man, 
a  lateral  lobe  or  hemisphere  is  superadded  on  each  side,  sad  with 
tho  growth  of  these  lateral  lobes  numerous  transverse  fibres,  which 
connect  the  two  hemispheres  together,  are  developed  in  the  pons. 
Tho  cerebellum  is  also  connected  below  with  the  medulla  oldongata 
by  the  pair  of  restiform  bodies,  or  in/trier  peduncles,  and  above 
with  the  corpora  quadrigemina  by  the  pair  uf  superior  peduncles. 

The  mieUlle  cerebral  vesicle  bends  forwards  from  the  posterior 
vesicle,    in  its  roof  the  optie  lobes  are  formed;  in  its  floor  the 

crura  cerebri;  whilst  the  central  hollow  becomes  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius,  At  first  the  optic  lobes  form  a  single  structure,  but  about 
the  sixth  month  of  embryo  life  e  median  furrow  divides  this  struc- 
ture into  two  lateral  halves  (the  corpora  bigemina),  and  in  the 
lower  vertebrates  the  develcpment  does  not  proceed  beyond  this 
stage ;  but  in  the  seventh  month  of  embryo  life  of  the  human  fcetus 
each  lateral  half  is  subdivided  into  two  by  a  transverse  fissure,  so 
that  four  bodies  (the  corpora  quadngemina)  are  produced.  Tho 
crura  cerebri  form  tho  two  cerebral  peduncles,  which,  diverging 
from  each  other,  pass  upwards  to  the  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum. 
They  consist  almost  entirely  of  nerve  fibres  continuous  with  the 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  pons,  a  few  of  which  go  to  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  but  the  greater  numlier  ascend  to  the  cerebrum. 

Tho  anterior  cerebral  vesicle  bends  downwards  from  the  middle 
vesicle.  The  posterior  part  of  this  vesicle  forms  at  first  a  aim  pi  o 
hollow  see,  but  subsequently  divides  into  the  two  smite  thai  ami, 
one  oa  each  side  of  the  central  hollow,  which  hollow  becomes 
the  third  ventricle.  This  ventricle  Is  prolonged  downwards  into 
a  funnel-shaped  process,  the  infundibulum,  which  ia  connected 
with  the  pituitary  body,  or  hypophysis  cerebri,  lodged  in  tho  pitui- 
tary fossa  in  the  sphenoid  bone,  whilst  posteriorly  it  is  continuous 
with  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  la  its  upper  and  posterior  wall  the 
pineal  body,  or  epipKyru  cerebri,  is  devclojied,  ana  from  this  body 
two  white  pedurides  run  forwards  on  the  sides  of  the  optic  thalami. 
Immediately  below  these  peduncles  the  transverse  fibres  of  toe 
posterior  commissure  are  developed,  which  pass  between  the  two 
optic  thalarui.  The  anterior  wall  of  this  ventricle  is  closed  in  by 
the  lamina  nnerca  or  lamina  tsminalis,  and  behind  it  are  formed 
tho  tramivcrae  nerve  fibree  of  tho  anterior  commissure,  and  the 
vertical  fibres  of  the  anterior  pillar*  of  the  fornix.  Those  fornix 
fibres  pass  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  form  the  corpora  albierrntia, 
prior  to  entering  the  optic  thalami  The  posterior  port  of  the  anterio 
vesicle  gives  olf  from  each  aide  a  Oaek -shaped  prolongation,  taa 
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Cmtsrg  optic  vesicle.    The  item  of  the  prolongation,  at  first  hollow, 
ohm  solid,  end  form*  the  cystic  nerv$  and  tract,  whilst  the 
expanded  distal  end  forms  the  nervous  elements  of  the  retina. 

The  an  tero- lateral  part  of  the  anterior  cerebral  reside  is  prolonged 
forward  as  two  hollow  processes,  the  hemisphere  OcsicUe,  which 
become  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  art  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  nudum  longitudinal  fissure;  whilst  the  hollow  in  the  interior 
of  each  forma  the  lateral  ventricle.  In  the  floor  of  each  hemisphere 
reside  is  developed  a  large  grey  mass,  striated  with  bundles  of 
nerve  fibres,  the  corpus  striatum,  which  Ilea  immediately  in  front 
and  to  the  outer  aid*  of  the  optic  thalamus;  a  curved  band,  the 
taenia  semicircularis,  is  formed  along  the  junction  of  the  thalamus 
with  the  corpus  striatum,  and  at  the  inner  and  anterior  end  of  this 
band,  immediately  behind  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  the 
two  lateral  vantriclea  become  continuous  with  each  other  and  with 
the  third  ventricle  through  the  foramen  of  itonro.  The  roof  and 
tide  walls  of  each  hemisphere  reside  form  a  grey  expansion  or  mantle, 
which  ia  at  first  smooth,  but  subsequently  beecmee  divided  Into 
lobei  end  convolution,  separated  from  each  other  by  fissures.  A 
deep  gap  or  fissure  now  appears  on  the  inner  wall  of  each  hemi- 
sphere reside,  end  ia  bounded  above  by  a  longitudinal  band  of 
fibres,  which,  continuous  anteriorly  with  the  anterior  pillar  of  the 
fornix,  joins  its  follow  in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  body  of  the 
fornix,  and  then  again  diverging  from  its  fellow  passes  backwards, 
downwards,  and  forwards  as  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  or  the 
tenia  hippocampi.  A  transverse  arrangement  of  fibres  then  forma 
to  each  hemisphere  reside,  abor  i  the  plane  of  the  fornix,  which, 
reaching  the  mesial  plane,  joins  its  follow,  connects  the  two  hemi- 
spheres together,  sncl  forms  the  tor  me  eatloeum.  In  the  hinder 
part  this  corpus  rests  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  fornix,  bat  more 
anteriorly  it  lies  some  distance  above  the  fornix,  and  then  bends 
down  In  front  of  it  Hence  there  ia  enclosed  between  the  fornix 
and  the  antero-inferior  part  of  the  corpus  collosum  two  thin  layers 
of  grey  matter,  one  belonging  to  the  inner  surface  of  each  hemisphere 
reside,  and  called  the  septum  lucidum.  Between  those  two  layers 
ia  a  narrow  space,  the  fifth  ventricle,  which,  unlike  the  other 
Ventricles,  Is  not  derived  from  the  cerebro  spinal  tube,  but  ia  merely 
•  portion  of  the  longitudinal  median  fissure  shut  in  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  corpus  callosum  and  fornix.  Each  hemisphere  vesicle 
also  gives  off  from  its  anterior  part  a  hollow  process,  which  expands 
in  front  Into  a  bulbous  dilatation,  named  the  olfactory  bulb,  from 
which  the  nerves  of  smell  arise,  whilst  the  stalk  of  the  bulb  solidifies 
and  forms  the  olfactory  peduncle. 

Owing  to  the  great  development  of  the  mantle  of  the  hemisphere 
vesicles  in  the  human  brain,  and  the  site  and  complexity  of  the 
eon  volutions,  these  parts  of  the  hemispheres  grow  forward  so  ex  to 
overlap  the  olfactory  bulbs  and  peduncles,  and  backward,  to  aa  to 
conceal  not  only  the  corpora  striata  and  optio  thalami,  but  also  the 
corpora  quadrigeinina,  crura  cerebri,  cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla 
oblongata,  so  that  when  the  human  brain  ia  looked  at  from  above, 
none  of  these  structures  can  be  seen.  It  ia  only  when  the  brain  is 
turned  over  and  its  base  exposed  that  the  medulla,  pons,  cerebellum, 
and  crura  are  visible ;  and  before  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  optic 
thalami,  and  corpora  striata  can  be  exposed,  portions  of  the  hemi- 
sphere substance  must  be  removed.  The  great  growth  of  the  hemi- 
sphere vesicle  leads  also  to  a  great  expansion  of  the  central  hollow 
or  lateral  ventricle,  which  is  prolonged  forwards,  backwards,  and 
downwards  as  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  descending  comua.  In  tho 
descending  cornu  is  a  projection,  the  hippocamus  major,  along  which 
the  l.i'uu  hippocampi  of  the  fornix  runs ;  In  the  posterior  cornu  is  a 
smaller  eminence,,  the  hippocampus  minor;  and  at  the  junction  of 
lli  use  two  coroua  is  a  third  elevation,  the  eminentia  col  lateralis. 

Immediately  Investing  the  spinal  cord  and  encephalon  a  vascular 
membrane,  the  put  mater,  Is  developed,  processes  from  which  dip 
into  the  fissures  between  the  two  halves  of  the  cerd  and  between 
the  cerebral  convolutions.  A  broad  band,  the  velum  interpositum, 
which  possesses  two  marginal  fringes,  the  choroid  plexuses,  is 
admitted  Into  the  lateral  ventricle  through  the  gap  or  fissure  in 
tho  inner  wall  of  each  hemisphere  vesicle.  This  fissure  ia  bounded 
above  by  the  arch-shaped  fornix,  with  its  taenia  hippocampi.  When 
the  two  hemispheres  are  in  situ,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  fornix  are 
joined  together  to  form  tho  body  of  that  structure,  tho  fissure,  with 
its  contained  velum  interpositum,  peases  across  the  mesial  plane 
from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  having  the  fornix  and  taenia  for 
its  roof,  and  the  optio  thalami  and  corpora  quadrigemine  for  its  floor ; 
it  it  known  aa  the  great  transverse  fissure  of  the  cerebrum, 

Memdra.nes  of  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. — These  nerve 
centre*  are  invested  by  tbrco  membranes  or  meninges, 
which  lie  between  them  and  the  bones  that  form  the  walls 
of  the  cranial  cavity  and  apiual  canal  Tho  membranes  are 
named  dura  mater,  arachnoid  mater,  and  pia  mater. 

Dura  mater. — Tho  most  external  membrane,  named 
dum  from  its  firmness,  consists  vl  a  cranial  and  a  spinal 
subdivision.    The  cranial  part  is  in  contact  with  tho  inner 


table  cu  the  cranial  bones,  and  is  adherent  along  the  lines 
of  the  sutures  and  to  tho  margins  of  the  foramina,  which 
transmit  the  nerves,  more  .especially  to  the  foramen  mag- 
num. It  forms,  therefore,  for  these  bones  an  internal 
periosteum,  and  the  meningeal  arteries  which  ramify  in  it 
are  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  inner  table.  As  the  growth 
of  bone  is  more  active  in  infancy  and  youth  than  in  the 
adult,  the  adhesion  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  cranial 
bones  is  greater  in  early  life  than  at  maturity.  From  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  strong  bands  pass  into  the 
cranial  cavity,  and  form  partitions  between  certain  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  brain.  A  vertical  longitudinal  mesial 
band,  named,  from  its  sickle  shape,  falx  cerebri,  dips  between 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum.  A  smaller  sickle- 
shaped  vertical  mesial  band,  the  falx  certbelli,  attached  to 
the  internal  occipital  crest)  passes  between  the. two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebellum.  A  large  band  arches  forward 
in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  cavity,  from  the  transverse 
groove  in  the  occipital  bone  to  the  clinoid  processes  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  is  attached  laterally  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  petrous  part  of  each  temporal  bone. .  It  separates 
the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum,  and,  aa  it  forms  a  tent- 
like  covering  for  the  latter,  is  named  tentorium  cerelcilL 
Along  certain  lines  the  cranial  dura  mater  splits  into  two 
layers,  to  form  tubular  passages  for  the  transmission  of 
venous  blood.  These  passages  are  named  the  venous  Hood 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  and  they  are  lodged  in  the  grooves 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  referred  to  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  cranial  bones    Opening  into  these  sinuses  are 


FM.  tt.— Dura  miter  and  cranial  slnasev.   1,  Fslx  cerebri ;  t,  teatortosa*  1  X 
tapcrtur  loitf  lludlnal  miu;  4,  lateral  sinus ;  &,  Internal  Jeanler  vein;  S.  eert- 

Seal  ilnos ;  **,  toixular  11  rroi  Ml . ;  7,  In  fa- or  leegitod.aaJ  alaos;  B,  nehas  af 
alcn  ;  t  ana  10,  superior  and  Inferior  jxtr..al  stuns;  11  enrvraoua  linos  :  11 
Circular  alona,  which  connects  the  las  cavernosa  sinuses  tojrther;  11.  nS/plalt 
OUc  "in,  from  14,  the  eyeball ;  It,  crista  (aUl  of  ethmoid  Was. 

numerous  veins,  which  convey  from  the  brain  the  blood 
that  has  been  circulating  through  it;  and  two  of  these 
sinuses,  called  cavernous,  which  lie  at  the  aides  of  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  receive  the  ophthalmic  veins  from 
the  eyeballs  situated  in  the  orbital  cavities.  These  blood 
sinuses  pass  usually  from  before  backwards :  a  superior 
longitudinal  along  tho  upper  border  of  the  falx  cerebri  as 
far  as  the  internal  occipital  protuberance;  an  inferior 
longitudinal  along  its  lower  border  as  far  aa  the  tentorium, 
where  it  joins  the  straight  sinus,  which  passes  back  as  far 
as  the  same  protuberance.  One  or  two  small  occipital 
sinuses,  which  lie  in  the  falx  cere  belli,  also  pass  to  join  the 
straight  and  longitudinal  sinuses  opposite  this  protuberance; 
several  currents  of  blood  meet,  therefore,  at  this  spot,  and 
as  Hemophilus  supposed  that  a  sort  of  whirlpool  was 
formed  in  the  blood,  the  name  lorcular  BervpAili  has 
been  used  to  express  the  meeting  of  these  sinuses.  Frora 
tho  torculor  the  blood  ia  drained  away  by  two  large 
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sinuses,  named  lateral,  which  curve  forwards  and  dewu- 
wards  to  the  jugular  foramina  to  terminate  in  the  internal 
jugular  veins.  In  its  course  each  lateral  sinus  receives  two 
petrosal  sinuses,  which  pass  from  the  cavernous  sinus  back- 
wards along  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  petrous 
part  of  the  temporal  bono. 

The  spinal  part  of  the  dura  mater  hangs  loosely  in  the 
spinal  canal  It  does  not  form  a  periosteum  for  the  vertebrae, 
but  is  8e painted  from  their  bony  rings  by  loose  fat  and  a 
plexus  of  reins.  It  gives  off  no  bands  from  its  inner  surface, 
and  it  does  not  split  into  two  layers  for  the  lodgment  of 
venous  blood  sinuses.  The  spinal  dura  mater  forms  a  tubu- 
lar envelope  for  the  spinal  cord  and  the  origins  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  It  extends  from  the  foramen  magnum,  where  it  is 
continuous  with  the  cranial  Jura  mater,  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
sacral  canal,  ends  below  in  a  funnel-shaped  prolongation,  and 
is  pierced  laterally  by  the  roots  of  the  several  spinal  nerves 
in  their  passage  outwards  to  the  intervertebral  foramina. 

Both  the  cranial  and  the  spinal  parts  of  the  dura  mater 
consist  of  a  tough,  fibrous  membrane;  somewhat  flocculent 
externally,  but  Bmooth,  glistening,  and  free  on  its  inner 
surface.  The  inner  surface  has  the  appearance  of  a  serous 
s,  and  when  examined  microscopically  La  seen  to 
of  a  layer  of  squamous  endothelial  cells,  similar  to 
those  drawn  in  fig  34.  Hence  the  dura  mater  is  some- 
tunes  called  a  fibro-serous  membrane.  The  dura  mater  is 
well  provided  with  lymph  vessels,  which  in  all  probability 
open  by  stomata  on  the  free  inner  surface.  Between  tho 
dura  mater  and  the  subjacent  arachnoid  membrano  is  a  fine 
space  containing  a  minute  quantity  of  limpid  serum,  which 
moistens  the  smooth  inner  surface  of  the  dura  and  the 
corresponding  smooth  outer  surface  of  the  arachnoid.  It 
is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  cavity  of  a  serous  mem- 
brane, and  is  namod  th»  arachnoid  cavity,  ot,  more 
appropriately,  the  rub-dural  tpaee. 

Arachnoid  mater. — The  arachnoid  is  a  membrane  of 
great  delicacy  and  transparency,  which  loosely  envelopes 
both  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  is  separated  from  these 
organs  by  the  pia  mater ;  but  between  it  and  the  latter 
membrane  is  a  distinct  spade,  called  tub-arachnaul.  The 
sub-arachnoid  space  is  more  distinctly  marked  beneath  the 
spinal  than  beneath  the  cerebral  parts  of  the  membrane, 
which  forms  a  looser  investment  for  the  cord  than  for 
the  brain.  At  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  opposite  the 
fissures  between  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  the 
interval  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  matter  can, 
however,  always  be  seen,  for  the  arachnoid  does  not,  like 
the  pia  mater,  clothe  tho  sides  of  the  fissures,  but  passes 
directly  across  between  the  summits  of  adjacent  convolu- 
tions. The  sub-arachnoid  space  is  subdivided  into  numerous 
freely -communicating  loculi  by  bundles  of  delicate  areolar 
tissue,  which  bundles  are  Invested,  as  Key  and  Retzius  have 
shown,  by  a  layer  of  squamous  endothelium  The  space 
contains  a  limpid  cerebro  spinal  fluid,  which  varies  in  quan- 
tity from  2  drachma  to  2  ounces.  The  fluid  is  alkaline,  of 
sp.  gr.  1*005,  contains  a  little  albumen,  and  a  substance 
which,  as  Turner  pointed  out,  reduces  blue  oxide  of 
copper  to  the  state  of  yellow  sub-oxide.  The  arachnoid 
membrane  is  made  up  of  delicate  connective  tissue. 
The  free  surface  next  the  sub-dural  space  is  smooth, 
like  a  serous  membrane,  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  squam- 
ous endothelium.  This  layer  is  reflected  on  to  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  and  cranial  nerves,  and,  when  they  pierce  the 
dura  mater,  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  endothelial 
lining  of  that  membrane.  As  the  arrangement  and  struc- 
ture so  closely  correspond  with  what  is  seen  in  the  Berous 
membranes,  many  anatomists  regard  the  arachnoid  as  the 
visceral  layer  of  a  serous  membrane,  and  the  endothelial 
lining  of  the  dura  mater  as  the  parietal  layer,  whilst  the 
sub-dural  space  is  the  intermediate  cavity. 


When  the  skull  cap  is  removed,  clusters  of  granular 
bodies  are  usually  to  be  seen  imbedded  in  the  dura  mater 
on  each  side  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  tho*e  are 
named  the  Pacchionian  bodiet.  When  traced  through  the 
dura  mater  they  are  found  to  spring  from  the  visceral  or 
proper  cerebral  arachnoid.  The  observations  of  Luschka 
and  Cleland  have  proved  that  villous  proce£-.e9  invariably 
grow  from  the  free  surface  of  that  membrane,  and  that  when 
these  villi  greatly  increase  in  size  they  form  the  bodies 
in  question.  Sometimes  the  Pacchionian  bodies  greatly 
hypertrophy,  occasion  absorption  of  tho  bones  of  the  cranial 
vault,  and  depressions  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain. 

Pia  mater. — This  membrane  closely  invests  the  whoh 
outer  surface  of  the  brain.  It  dips  into  the  fisrurcs 
between  the  convolutions,  and  a  wide  prolongation, 
named  velum  interpositum,  lies  in  the  interior  of  the 
cerebrum.  With  a  little  care  it  can  be  stripped  off  the 
brain  without  causing  injury  to  its  substance.  The  pia 
mater  invests  the  spinal  cord,  and  is  more  intimately 
attached  to  it  than  to  the  brain,  for  not  only  docs  it  send 
prolongations  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  fissures  of  tho 
cord,  but  slender  bands  pans  repeatedly  from  its  inner 
surface  into  the  columns  of  the  cord.  Hence  it  cannot  be 
stripped  off  the  cord  without  causing  injury  to  its  sub- 
stance. The  pia  matter  is  prolonged  on  to  the  roots  both  of 
the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves,  and  on  to  tho  filum  terminals. 
This  membrane  consists  of  a  delicate  connective  tissue,  in 
which  the  arteries  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ramify  and 
subdivide  into  small  branches  before  they  penetrate  the 
nervous  substance,  and  in  which  the  veins  conveying  the 
blood  from  the  nerve  centres  lie  before  they  open  into  the 
blood  sinuses  of  the  cranial  dura  mater  and  the  extra- 
dural venous  plexus  of  the  spinal  canal.  The  arteries 
which  pass  from  the  pia  mater  into  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  are  invested  by  a  loose  sheath,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  forming  the  wall  of  a  peri-vascular  lymphatic 
vessel ;  but  Key  and  Ketzius  have  shown  that  the  space 
between  the  blood-vessel  and  the  sheath  opens  into  the  sub- 
arachnoid space,  and  contains  cerebrospinal  fluid.  A  net- 
work of  lymph  vessels  ramifies  freely  in  the  pia  mater.  It 
is  also  well  provided  with  nerves,  wVich  arise  from  tho 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  from  some  of  the 
cranial  nerves,  and  from  the  carotid  and  vertebral  plexuses 
of  the  sympathetic.  The  epi-cerebral  uid  e  pi -spinal  spaces 
described  by  His  as  existing  between  this  membrane  and 
tho  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  in  all  probability  artificial 
productions. 

In  tho  spinal  canal  a  slender  fibrous  band  projects  from 
the  pia  mater  covering  the  side  of  the  cord,  and,  pushing 
the  arachnoid  membrane  in  front  of  it,  is  attached  by 
about  twenty-two  pairs  of  denticulated  processes  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  It  is  named  ligamaUv* 
dentictdatum,  and  its  teeth  alternate  with  tho  successive 
pairs  of  spinal  nerves. 

SvisjlL  Cord. — The  MxDtrLLA  Sperms,  or  S penal 
CoRD,  occupies  the  spinal  canal,  and  extends  from  the 
foramen  magnum  to  opposite  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra.  In  the  early  fcetus  it  equals  in  length  the  canal 
itself ;  but  as  the  spinal  column  grows  at  a  greater  pro- 
portional rate  than  the  cord,  the  latter,  when  growth  has 
ceased,  is  several  inches  shorter  than  the  column.  The  cord 
is  continuous  above  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  whilst  it 
tapers  off  below  into  a  slender  thread,  the  fdum  terminals, 
which  lies  in  tho  axis  of  the  sacral  canal,  and  is  attached 
below  to  the  back  of  the  coccyx,  or  to  the  fibrous  mem- 
brane which  closes  in  below  the  sacral  canal.  The  length 
of  the  cord  is  from  15  to  18  inches.  It  approaches  a 
cylinder  in  shape,  but  is  flattened  on  its  anterior  and  pos- 
terior surfaces,  and  presents  two  enlargements  which  have 
s  grater  girth  than  the  rest  of  the  cord    The  upper, 
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called  tlio  cerneal  or  brachial  enlargement,  extendi  from 
opposite  the  third  cervical  to  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  and 
from  it  arise  the  nerves  which  supply  the  upper  limbs ;  the 
lower,  called  the  crural  or  lumbar  enlargement,  is  opposite 
the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  supplies  with  nerves  the 
lower  limbs.  The  cord  is  almost  completely  divided  into 
right  and  left  lateral  halves  by  two  fissures,  named  re- 
spectively anterior  and  posterior  median  fissures,  which  do 
Dot  quite  reach  the  centre  of  the  cord,  for  at  the  bottom  of 
the  anterior  fissure  are  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  anterior 
white  commissure,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  posterior  fissure 
he  fibres  of  the  posterior  grey  commissure.  By  these  com- 
missures the  two  halves  of  the  cord  are  united  together. 
The  fibres  of  the  posterior  commissure  surround  a  canal, 
called  the  central  canal,  which  extends  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  cord,  and  even  passes  into  the  upper  end  of 
the  filuin  terminate.  This  canal  is  lined  by  a  ciliated 
columnar  endothelium,  and  expands  superiorly  into  the 
cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Each  lateral  half  of  the  cord 
is  subdivided  into  three  columus  by  two  depressions,  which 
mark  the  points  of  emergence  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  The  anterior  nerve  roots  pass  through  the 
anterolateral  depression  or  fissure,  and  between  it  and  the 
anteromedian  fissure  is  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord. 
The  posterior  nerve  roots  pass  through  the  posterc-lateral 
fissure,  and  between  it  and  the  postero-median  fissure  is 
the  posterior  column,  whilst  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  nerve  roots  lies  the  lateral  column.  In  the 
cervical  region,  the  part  of  the  posterior  column  which  lies 
next  Lie  postero-median  fissure  is  marked  off  by  a  fissure 
into  a  small  internal  or  postero-median  column.  The  sub- 
division of  each 
lateral  half  of  the 
cord  into  the 
columns,  and  the 
arrangement  of  its 
nervous  tissues, are 
well  seen  in  trans- 
verse sections 
through  its  sub- 
stance.  The  cord 
ia  composed  of 
vhito  and  grey 
matter. '  The  white 

matter  IB  external,  Flo.  »«. — Tremrerw  taction  thronrh  (he  tplnal  eord. 
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litmus  of  the  COrd.  *>K  anterior,  ind  Pa  poeterlur  oenre  rood;  C, 
ipLA  •      eanlrnl  canal  of  cord,  «lih  lit  ulurnur  endothelial 

me  grey  mauer  is  unin«.  Toe  pia  miter  u  iimtn  imemnj  tht  cord, 
surrounded  by  the    ssstMasj  prooaaei  into  the  anterior  and  poet«ti«r 

.  .  j    i.         fleanrea.  aa  well  ai  dellcata  prolon{atlon«  Into  the 

Wolte,  and  has  eotumna.  The  ereacentlc  muimM  of  the  frajr 
ID  each   lateral     *'1McT  le  ahovn  bjr  the  darker  ah>ded  portion. 

half  of  the  cord  a  creecentic  shape.  The  horns  of  the 
crescent  are  directed  towards  the  fissures  of  emergence  of  the 
nerve  roots ;  the  anterior  horn  is  rounded  ;  the  posterior 
long  and  narrow.  The  proportion  of  grey  matter  to  the 
white  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  cord.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  filurn  terminate  there  ia  scarcely  any 
white  matter ;  but  the  white  matter  increases  in  amount 
from  below  upwards,  so  that  its  absolute  quantity  is  greatest 
in  the  cervical  part  of  the  cord.  The  grey  crescents  are 
thicker  in  the  upper  and  lower  enlargements  than  in  the 
intermediate  part 

The  cord  contains  both  nerve  fibres  and  nerve  cells.  The 
external,  columnar,  white  part  of  the  cord  consists  of  nerve 
fibres,  with  a  supporting  reticular  framework  of  connective 
tissue  and  blood-vessels  derived  from  the  pia  mater.  Well- 
formed  stellate  connective  tissue  corpuscles  lie  in  this  sup- 
porting framework.  The  nerve  fibres  of  the  various  columns 
extend  longitudinally  and  lie  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that 
in  transverse  sections  through  the  columns  the  fibres  are 


transversely  divided.  The  individual  fibres  vary  much  h 
diameter,  but  in  all  the  axial  cylinder  and  medullary  shuts 
can  be  distinctly  seen.  Wherever  the  nerve  roots  enter 
into  the  cord,  the  fibres  of  these  roots  pass  transversely  « 
obliquely  in  their  course  inwards  to  the  grey  matter. 
Horizontal  fibres  are  also  found  in  the  white  anterior  com- 
missure, and  a  similar  appearance  can  be  reen  in  tie 
posterior  commissure.  Horizontal  fibres  have  also  been 
traced  from  the  lateral  columns  into  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  grey  matter. 

The  grey  crescentic  portion  of  the  cord  contains  con- 
nective tissue,  blood-vessels,  nerve  fibres,  and  nerve  cells. 
The  nerve  fibres  in  the  grey  matter  are  numerous  ,  tad 
whilst  some  possess  a  medullary  sheath,  others  consist 
only  of  the  axial  cylinder ;  they  divide  and  subdivide, 
and,  as  Gerlach  has  shown,  form  a  narrow  -  meshed 
network  of  extremely  minute  fibres.  The  nerve  cells  are 
multipolar,  and  are  chiefly  collected  in  the  anterior  and 
posterior  horns  of  each  crescent  The  cells  of  the  an- 
terior cornu  are  large,  distinct,  and  stellate,  and  form 
a  well-defined  group  of  nerve  cells.  Those  of  the  pos- 
terior cornu  are  smaller  in  size,  more  elongated  in  shape, 
but  with  stellate  branched  processes.  They  are  not  so 
distinct  as  in  the  anterior  horn,  owing  to  the  connectm 
tissue  with  its  corpuscles  being  so  abundant  This  tissue 
is  best  marked  at  the  tip  of  the  posterior  horn,  where  it 
forms  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando.  Lockhart 
Clarke  has  described  an  intermedio-lateral  group  of  nerve 
cells  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the  grey  matter,  about 
midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord,  and  in  tb* 
thoracic  part  between  the  brachial  and  crural  enlargements 
The  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  cord  and  their  relations 
to  the  nerve  cells  should  now  be  considered.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  some  ascend 
from  below  upwards,  and  conduct  either  excito-motory 
impulses  to  the  regions  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  or  sen- 
sory impulses  to  the  brain.  Other  longitudinal  fibres  again 
descend  from  the  brain  and  higher  regions  of  the  cord  to 
the  lower,  and  conduct  motor  and  vasomotor  impulses 
from  above  downwards.  The  horizontal  and  oblique  fibres 
of  an  anterior  or  motor  nerve  root  enter  the  grey  matter  of 
the  anterior  cornu,  and  seem  to  have  the  following  arrange- 
ment: some  become  directly  continuous  with  the  axial  cylin- 
drical processes  of  the  nerve  cells ;  others  pass  into  the  in- 
terior commissure;  others  extend  as  far  as  the  grey  matter 
of  the  posterior  born.  The  nerve  cells  of  the  anterior  corns 
give  origin,  therefore,  directly  to  nerve  fibres  by  their  uu- 
branched  processes.  Gerlach's  observation*  show  that  the 
branched  processes  ot  these  cells  become  continuous  with 
the  network  of  extremely  minute  fibres  already  described 
in  the  grey  matter;  from  this  network  medullated  fib"* 
appear  to  arise  which  leave  the  grey  matter;  some  enter  the 
lateral  column,  and  ascend  as  the  fibres  of  this  structure; 
others  pass  as  fibres  of  the  anterior  commissure  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cord,  and  ascend  as  the  anterior  column 
of  that  side.  The  anterior  and  lateral  columns,  therefore, 
are  constantly  receiving  accessions  of  fibres  from  tht 
enclosed  grey  matter. 

The  fibres  of  a  posterior  or  sensory  nerve  root  on  entering 
the  cord  subdivide  into  two  bundles;  one  does  not  enter  the 
grey  matter,  but  applies  itself  to  the  posterior  column,  of 
which  it  forms  some  of  the  vertical  fibres.  These  fibres 
may  ascend  to  the  brain,  or  they  may  at  some  higher  point 
in  the  cord  enter  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  hum.  The 
other  bundle  of  posterior  root  fibres  at  once  enters  the 
posterior  hom  of  grey  matter.  The  connections  and  ulti- 
mate arrangement  of  these  fibres  in  the  grey  matter  havt 
not  been  satisfactorily  made  out  Gerlach  states  ♦bat,  ss 
they  frequently  subdivide  on  entering  the  grey  matter,  r» 
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is  possible  they  may  form  the  fine  nerve  fibre  plexus  of  the 
grey  substance ;  but  a  direct  continuity  between  them  and 
Uw  axial -cylinder  processes  of  the  cells  of  the  posterior 
horn  docs  not  seem  to  hare  been  observed.  From  the 
plexus,  formed  by  the  much  subdivided  processes  of  these 
cells,  fibres  arise,  which,  forming  the  fibres  of  the  pos- 
terior commissure,  pass  both  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
ceutral  canal  to  the  opposite  side,  where  they  ascend  towards 
tho  brain,  "  partly  in  the  vertical  fasciculi  of  the  posterior 
cortma  snd  partly  in  the  posterior  columns." 

The  structure  of  the  spinal  cord  shows  it  to  be  both  a 
nerve  centre  and  a  conductor  of  nervous  impulses.  The 
nerve  cells  in  its  grey  matter  give  rise  either  directly, 
or  through  the  delicate  plexus  formed  by  their  branching 
processes,  to  nerve  fibres,  which  may  either  pass  out  of 
the  cord  as  the  auterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  or  may  ascend  to  the  brain  as  the  columns  of  the 
cord,  iience  the  cord  is  anatomically  continuous,  on  the 
one  hand,  through  the  nerves  which  arise  from  it,  with  the 
peripheral  end-organs  in  the  skin,  and  muscular  system  in 
which  those  nerves  terminate;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
continuous  with  the  brain.  It  serves,  therefore,  to  conduct 
the  impulses  of  touch-sensation  from  the  skin  upwards 
to  the  brain,  and  the  motor  impulses  from  the  brain 
downwards  to  the  muscles.  But  further,  the  cord  is  the 
great  ce-vo  centre  concerned  in  reflex  excito-motory 
actions.  It  must,  also,  be  remembered  that  the  two  halves 
of  the  cord  are  anatomically  continuous  with  each  other 
through  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  commissure*,  so  that  it  acts 
as  a  single  organ,  and  not  as  two  organs.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  sensory  impulses  are  conducted  upwards 
through  the  cord,  not  by  that  half  from  which  the  nerves 
arise  that  have  been  excited,  but  by  the  opposite  half  of 
the  cord,  which  is  obviously  due  to  the  crossing  of  the 
fibres  of  the  posterior  commissure.  Motor  impressions 
are,  however,  conducted  downwards  by  that  half  of  the 
cord  from  which  the  nerves  arise  that  pass  to  supply  the 
muscles  to  be  moved. 

The  spinal  cord  is  well  supplied  with  blood  by  numerous 
arteries,  which  terminate  in  a  diffused  capillary  network. 
The  capillaries  are  much  more  numerous  in  the  grey  matter 
of  the  cord  than  in  the  white  columns. 

Origin,  Arrangement,  and  Distobutiom  of  thk 
Spinal  Nkkvks. — The  spinal  cord  gives  origin  to  thirty- 
one  pairs  of  Spinal  nerves,  which  pass  out  of  the  spinal 
canal  through  the  intervertebral  foramina.  These  nerves 
are  arranged  in  groups,  according  to  the  region  of  the 
spine  through  the  foramina  in  which  they  proceed. 
There  are  eight  pairs  of  cervical  nerves;  the  first  or 
tub-occipital  emerges  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the 
atlas,  the  eighth  between  the  seventh  cervical  and  first 
dorsal  vertebra.  Twelve  dorsal  or  thoracic  nerves  pass  out 
on  each  side  in  relation  to  the  dorsal  vertebra :  five  pairs 
of  lumbar  nerves  in  the  region  of  the  loins;  five  pairs  of 
sacral  nerves  through  the  sacral  foramina;  and  one  pair 
of  coccygeal  nerves  through  the  lowest  openings  in  the 
spinal  canal  Each  spinal  nerve  arises  by  two  roots,  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior,  from  the  side  of  the  cord.  These 
roots  are  distinguished  from  each  other  both  anatomically 
and  physiologically.  The  posterior  root  has  a  swelling  or 
ganglion  on  it,  whilst  no  ganglion  exists  on  the  anterior 
root  The  posterior  root  consists  of  sensory  nerve  fibres, 
is.,  of  fibres  which  conduct  impulses  from  the  periphery 
into  the  nerve  centre;  whilst  the  anterior  root  is  composed 
of  motor  nerve  fibres,  ie.,  of  fibres  which  conduct  im- 
pulses from  the  centre  to  the  periphery.  The  ganglion  is 
situated  on  the  posterior  root,  as  a  rule,  in  the  interverte- 
bral foramen;  but  the  lower  sacral  nerves  have  the  ganglia 
on  their  posterior  roots  in  the  spinal  canal  These  ganglia 
eoutain  bipolar  nerve  ocll\  and  the  uorvo  fibres,  as  they 


pass  through  each  gonglio 
the  poles  of  the  cells.  Tl 
in  direction  and  length, 
are  short,  and  run  almos 
respective  intervertebral  I 
longer  and  more  oblique ; 
and  sacral  nerves,  owing 
the  foramina  through  wh 
long,  and  form  a  leash  of 
spinal  canal,  which  surroui 
its  general  resemblance  i. 
horse's  tail,  has  been  nam' 

The  anterior  nerve  root 
outside  the  ganglion,  and 
is  formed.  This  nerve  cc 
and  sensory  fibres,  and  is 
Almost  immediately  after 
into  two  divisions,  an  ant 
division,  like  the  nerve  i 
sensory  fibres. 

The  Posterior  Primary 
smaller  than  the  anterio 
muscles  and  skin  on  the  1 ; 
Their  general  arrangemen 
with  some  three  or  four 
internal  and  an  external  b 
and  the  back  of  the  uppt 
branches  of  these  nerve3 
internal  branches  pierce  t 
of  the  vertebra,  and  end  i 
of,  the  second  nerve,  call 
the  third  cervical,  pass  to  1 
In  the  back  of  the  lower  p  i 
the  internal  branches  supp 
branches  pass  to  the  skii 
nerves  extending  as  far  as 

The  Anterior  Primary 
either  in  arrangement  ot 
terior.     They  supply  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  axial 
part  of  the  nock  and  trunk, 
and  the  extremities.  The 
anterior  divisions  of  the 
twelve  thoracic  nerves  have 
the  most  simple  arrange- 
ment   Each  nerve,  called 
from  its  position  an  inter- 
costal   nerve,    runs  out- 
wards, immediately  below 
the  lower  border  of  a  rib, 
and  gives  origin  to  threo 
series  of  branches,  named 
communicating,  muscular, 
and  cutaneous.     By  the 
Communicating  branch 
each  intercostal   nerve  is 
connected   with    an  ad- 
jacent ganglion  on  the  thor 
system.    By  the  Muscular 
supply  the  intercostal  muse 
the  triangularis  sterni,  whil 
run  forwards  and  downward 
and  supply  the  two  obliqi 
pyramidalis  muscles.  The 
and  abdomen  receives  its  n< 
Cutaneous  branches,  whilst 
trunk  is  supplied  by  the  Ant 
these  nerves.   The  lateral  ci 
and  third  intercostal  nerves 
and  assist  in  the  supply  ol 
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intercoslo-humeral 


In  the  regions  of  the  neck,  loins,  and  pelvis,  the  anterior 
divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  do  not  pass  simply  outwards 
to  their  distribution.  In  each  region  adjacent  nerves  in- 
terlace with  each  other,  and  form  what  is  technically  called 
a  nervous  plexus.  When  a  branch  arises  from  a  thoracic 
nerve,  it  contains  fibres  derived  from  that  nerve  only ;  but 
when  a  branch  arises  from  a  plexus,  it  may  contain  fibres, 
not  of  one  only,  but  of  two  or  more  of  the  nerves  which, 
by  their  interlacement,  form  the  plexus.  Hence  the  parts 
which  are  supplied  by  these  branches  are  brought  into  con- 
nection with  a  greater  number  of  nerves,  and  consequently 
with  a  greater  extent  of  tne  spinal  cord  or  nerve  centre, 
are  the  parts  which  receive  branches  from  a  single 
only.  These  plexuses  are  especially  found  in  con- 
with  the  nerves  which  supply  the  extremities, 
where,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  muscular  move- 
ments, the  co-ordination  of  these  movements  through  the 
nervous  system  is  rendered  necessary. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  eight  cervical  nerves  are 
arranged  in  two  plexuses,  named  cervical  and  brachial. 

The  Cervical  plexus  (PL  XVII.)  is  formed  of  the  four 
upper  cervical  nerves,  which  make,  by  interlacement  with 
each  other,  a  series  of  loops  in  front  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  Arising  either  directly 
from  those  nerves,  or  from  the  plexus  which  they  form,  are 
communicating,  muscular,  and  cutaneous  branches.  The 
Communicating  branches  connect  these  nerves  with  the 
large  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  system, 
also  with  the  vagus,  accessory,  and  hypoglossal  cranial 
nerves,  and  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  hypoglossal. 
The  Muscular  branches  supply  the  anterior  recti  muscles 
of  the  neck,  the  levator  scapulae,  the  posterior  scalenus, 
the  diaphragm,  and  in  part  the  sterno- mastoid  and  trape- 
zius. The  branch  to  the  diaphragm,  or  the  phrenic  nerve, 
is  the  most  important  (PL  XVII  t ) ;  it  springs  from  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical,  and  passes  down  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  and  through  the  thorax,  to  supply  its 
own  half  of  the  diaphragm.  The  Cutaneous  branches  are 
as  follows:— the  occipitalis  minor,  to  the  skin  of  the 
occiput;  the  auricula parotidean,  to  the  akin  over  the 
parotid  gland  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  auricle ;  the 
transversalis  colli,  to  the  skin  of  the  front  of  the  side  of 
the  neck ;  the  supradavicular  nerves,  to  the  skin  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  aide  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
chest. 

The  Brachial  plexus  (PL  XVII.  1,  2,  3,  i)  is  formed 
of  the  four  lower  cervical  nerves,  and  of  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  first  intercostal,  called  also  first  dorsal  nerve. 
It  is  of  large  size,  and  is  principally  for  the  supply 
of  the  upper  Limb.  Its  exact  mode  of  arrangement 
presents  many  variations,  but  the  following  is  not  un- 
frcquently  found: — The  fifth  and  sixth  nerves  join  to 
form  a  large  nerve,  which,  after  a  short  course,  is  joined 
by  the  seventh ;  in  this  manner  the  upper  cord  of  the 
plexus  is  formed.  The  eighth  cervical  and  the  first 
dorsal  then  join,  to  form  the  lower  cord  of  the  plexus. 
These  cords  then  pass  behind  the  clavicle  and  subclavius 
muscle  into  the  axilla,  where  they  become  modified  in 
arrangement  From  each  a  large  branch  arises,  and  these 
two  branches  then  join  to  form  a  third  cord.  These  three 
cords  have  special  relations  to  the  axillary  artery  :  the  one 
which  lies  to  its  outer  side  is  named  the  outer  cord  ;  that  to 
the  inner,  the  inner  cord;  that  behind,  the  posterior  cord. 
These  nerves  and  the  cords  formed  by  them  give  origin  to 
communicating,  muscular,  cutaneous,  and  mixed  branches. 
The  Communicating  branches  join  the  middle  and  in- 
ferior cervical  and  first  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic 
system,    The  Muscular  brunches  supply  the  scaleni,  longus 


colli,  rhomboid,  and  subclavius  muscles;  the  supra 
infra-spinatus  muscles,  through  4  branch  called 
scapular;  the  serratus  magnus,  through  the  p 
thoracic  branch ;  the  greater  and  lesser  pectorals,  through 
the  two  anterior  thoracic  branches ;  and  the  subscapu- 
laris,  teres  major,  and  latissimus  dorsi,  through  the  three 
subscapular  branches.  The  Cutaneous  branches  arise  from 
the  inner  cord,  and  are  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous, 
which  ends  in  the  skin  of  the  inner  side  of  the  upper 
arm,  and  joins  the  intercoeto-humeral ;  and  the  internal 
cutaneous,  which  not  only  sends  branches  to  the  akin  of 
the  upper  arm,  but  supplies  the  skin  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  forearm,  both  on  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces. 
The  Mixed  branches  are  large  and  very  important:— 
a,  The  Circumflex,  from  the  posterior  cord,  supplies  the 
deltoid  and  teres  minor  muscles,  the  skin  over  the  del- 
toid, and  the  shoulder  joint  b,  The  Musculc-Spiral,  also 
from  the  posterior  cord,  supplies  the  triceps  and  anconeus, 
the  supinator  longus  and  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior 
muscles ;  and  by  its  external  cutaneous  branch,  the  skin  of 
the  outer  side  of  the  back  of  the  forearm.  It  then  divides 
into  the  radial  and  posterior  interosseous  branches.  The 
radial  passes  through  the  forearm  to  the  hand,  and  supplies 
the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  thumb,  index  and  middle  digits, 
and  radial  side  of  the  ring  digit  The  posterior  interosse- 
ous supplies  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  forearm  and  the 
articulations  of  the  carpal  joints,  c,  The  Musculo-Cutane- 
out  branch  of  the  outer  cord  of  the  plexus  supplies  the 
biceps,  brachial  is  amicus,  and  coraco-brachialis  muscles, 
and  ends  in  an  external  cutaneous  branch,  which  supplies 
the  skin  of  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm,  both  in  front  and 
behind,  d,  The  Ulnar  nerve  arises  from  the  inner  cord, 
passes  through  the  upper  arm,  and  enters  the  forearm  be- 
tween the  inner  condyle  and  olecranon,  where  it  supplies 
the  elbow  joint  Here  it  may  easily  be  compressed,  when 
a  pricking  sensation  is  experienced  in  the  course  of  its  dis- 
tribution. In  this  spot  it  is  popularly  called  the  "  funnj 
bone."    In  the  forearm  the  ulnar  nerve  supplies  the  ' 


carpi  ulnaris  and  inner  part  of  the  flexor  profundus  digi- 
torum  muscles.  In  the  hand  it  supplies  the  muscles  of  the 
ball  of  the  little  finger,  the  two  inner  lumbricalos,  the  inter- 
ossei  muscles,  and  the  adductor  and  deep  part  of  the  short 
flexor  of  the  thumb.  It  also  supplies  a  dorsal  cu 
branch  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  the  back  of  the 
and  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring  digits.  Palmar  cu  tan  coca 
branches  are  also  given  to  the  palm  and  the  palmar  aspects 
of  the  same  digits,  e,  The  Median  nerve  arises  by  two  roots, 
one  from  the  inner,  the  other  from  the  outer  cord  of  the 
plexus.  It  enters  the  forearm  in  front  of  the  elbow  joint, 
supplies,  either  directly  or  through  its  anterior  isUeroesecu 
branch,  all  the  flexors  and  pronators,  except  those  supplied 
by  the  ulnar ;  is  continued  to  the  hand,  where  it  supplies 
the  abductor,  opponeus,  superficial  part  of  the  short  flexor 
of  the  thumb,  and  two  outer  lumbrical  muscles.  It  also 
supplies  a  palmer  branch  to  the  akin  of  the  palm,  and  gives 
digital  cutaneous  branches  to  the  thumb,  index  and  middle 
digits,  and  radial  side  of  the  ring  digit 

The  Lumbar  plexus,  of  large  size,  is  situs  ted  at  the  beck 
of  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  region  of  the  loins,  and  & 
formed  by  the  four  upper  lumbar  nerves,  which  form  s 
series  of  loop-like  interlacements  in  front  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebraa.  It  gives  origin  to  com- 
municating, muscular,  cutaneous,  and  mixed  branches 
The  Communicating  branches  join  the  four  upper 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system.  The  M 
branches  supply  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  and 
give  branches  to  the  psoas.  The  Cutaneous  branches  are 
named — a,  Ilio-hypogastric,  which  gives  «n  iliac  branch  to 
the  skin  of  the  buttock,  and  a  hypogastric  branch  to  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen  above  the  pubic  symphysis;  b 
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continuous  with  tho  spinal  cord  through  tho  foramen 
magnum.  Tho  corcbcllutu  lies  above,  and  immediately 
behind  the  medulla  oblongata,  with  which  it  is  directly 
continuous.  The  pons  lies  above  and  in  front  of  the 
medulla,  with  which  it  is  directly  continuous.  The  cere- 
brum is  the  highest  division,  and  lies  above  both  pons  and 
cerebellum,  with  both  of  which  it  is  directly  continuous. 
Several  figures  of  the  brain  are  given  in  Plate  XVIIL 

The  Medulla  Oblongata  rest*  upon  the  basi-occipital 
It  is  somewhat  pyramidal  in  form,  about  \  \  inch  long,  and 
1  inch  broad  in  its  widest  part  It  is  a  bilateral  organ,  and 
is  divided  into  a  right  and  a  left  half  by  shallow  anterior 
and  posterior  median  fissures,  continuous  with  the  corre- 
sponding iiasures  in  the  spinal  cord ;  the  posterior  fissure 
ends  above  in  the  4th  ventricle.    Each  half  is  subdivided 


elongated  tracts  of  nervous  matter.  Next  to,  and 
lurallcl  with  the  anterior  fissure  is  the  anterior  pyramid 
(PL  XVI II.  figs.  1  and  2,  P).  This  pyramid  is  continuous 
below  with  the  cord,  and  the  place  of  continuity  is  marked 
by  the  passage  across  the  fissure  of  three  or  four  bundles  of 
fibres,  from  each  half  of  the  cord  to  the  opposite 


anterior  pyramid ;  this  crossing  is  called  the  decussation  of 
the  pyramid*.  To  the  side  of  the  pyramid,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  faint  fissure,  is  the  olivary  fasciculus,  which 
at  its  upper  cud  is  elevated  into  the  projecting  oval-shaped 
j  body  (PL  XVIII.  figs.  1  and  2, 0).  Behind  the  ouve, 
separated  from  it  by  a  faint  groove,  is  the  strong  tract 
restiform  body;  as  it  ascends  from  the  cord  it 
diverges  from  its  fellow  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  By  this  divergence  the  central  part  of  the 
mwdulla  is  opened  up,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  cavity  of 
tho  4lS  ventricle  is  formed.  Internal  to  the  restiform  body 
is  the  p.)terwr  pyrumid,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
column,  and  bounds  the  postero-median 
Where  the  restiform  bodies  diverge  from  each 
other,  there  also  the  posterior  pyramids  diverge  outwards 
from  the  sides  of  tho  posteromedian  fissure.  At  the  upper 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  a  longitudinal  tract  of 
ncrvo  fibres,  the  fasciculus  teres,  ascends  on  each  side  of 
its  median  furrow  (Fig.  68,  7).  Slender  tracts  of  nerve 
fibres,  the  arciform  fibres,  arch  across  the  side  of  the  medulla 
immediately  below  the  olive  ;  and  white  slender  tracts 
emerge  from  the  median  furrow  of  the  4th  ventricle,  pass 
outwards  across  its  floor,  and  form  the  stria  medullares  or 
acoustica,  the  roots  of  origin  of  the  auditory  nerve  (Fig.  68, 8). 

The  medulla  oblongata,  like  the  spinal  cord,  with  which 
it  is  continuous,  consists  both  of  grey  and  white  matter. 
But  the  exterior  of  the  medulla  is  not  so  exclusively  formed 
of  white  matter  as  is  the  outer  part  of  the  cord,  for  the 
divergeuce  from  each  other  of  the  restiform  bodies  and 
posterior  pyramids  of  opposite  sides  opens  out  the  central 
part  of  the  medulla,  and  allows  tho  grey  matter  to  become 
superficial  on  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle.  The  nerve 
fibres  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  pyramids  and 
the  other  tracts  just  described,  are  partly  continuous  below 
with  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  are  prolonged 
upwards  either  to  the  pons  and  cerebrum,  or  to  the  cere- 
bellum, or  they  partly  take  their  rise  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  itself  from  the  cells  of  its  grey  matter.  As  the 
medulla  is  a  bilateral  organ,  its  two  halves  are  united 
ther  by  commissural  fibres,  which  cross  obliquely  its 
plane  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  as  they  decus- 
sate in  that  plane,  they  form  a  well-marked  mesial  band 
or  raphi.  Further,  the  medulla  is  a  centre  of  origin  for 
several  pairs  of  the  more  posterior  encephalic  nerves,  and  for 
the  vaso- motor  nerves.  In  the  passage  upwards  through 
the  medulla  of  the  columns  of  the  cord,  a  re-arrangement 
of  their  fibres  takes  place  ;  just  as  in  a  great  central  railway 
stntinn,  the  rails,  which  enter  it  in  one  direction,  intersect 
and  are  rearranged  before  they  emerge  from  it  in  the  opposite 
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direction.  The  fibres  of  the  posterior  median  cmunw  of 
the  cord  are  prolonged  upwards  as  the  posterior  pyramid 
The  fibres  of  the  posterior  column  of  the  cord  are  for  the 
most  part  prolonged  upwards  into  the  restiform  body, 
though  some  fibres  pass  to  the  front  of  the  medulla  Is 
participate  in  the  decussation  of  the  anterior  pyramids. 
The  Literal  column  of  the  cord  divides  into  three  parts . 
o,  the  greater  number  of  its  fibres  pass  inwards  across  the 
anterior  median  fissure,  to  assist  in  forming  the  anterior 
pyramid  of  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  produce  the  decussation 
already  referred  to ;  b,  others  join  the  restiform  body ;  e, 
others  form  the  fasciculus  teres  situated  m  the  floor  i  f  tic 
4th  ventricle.  The  ante- 
rior column  of  the  cord 
also  divides  into  three 
parts :  a,  some  fibres 
form  the  arciform  fibres 
and  join  the  restiform 
body  ;  6,  others  assist  in 
the  formation  of  the 
olivary  fasciculus ;  e, 
others  are  prolonged  up- 
wards in  the  anterior 
pyramid  of  the  eamo 
side  (Fig.  67L 

The  anterior  pyramid 
consists  partly  of  fibres 
of  the  anterior  column 
of  the  cord  of  the 
side,  partly  of 
sating  fibres  of  the  ante- 
rior commissure,  partly 
of  decussating  fibres 
from  the  posterior  co- 
lumns and  posterior  cor- 
nu  of  grey  matter,  but 
principally  of  tho  decus- 
sating fibres  of  tho  lateral 
column  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cord.  The 
fibres  of  the  anterior 
pyramid  are  prolonged 
through  the  pons  to  the 
cerebrum.  Owing  to 
the  decussation  of  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  cord  in  the  formation  of  the  pyrar:  Is, 
the  motor  nerve  fibres  from  one-half  of  the  brain  arc  trans- 
mitted to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord,  so  that  injuries 
affecting  one  tide  of  the  brain  occasion  paralysis  of  the 
motor  nerves  arising  from  the  opposite  half  of  the  cord 
The  olivary  fasciculus  is  formed  partly  of  fibres  of  the 
anterior  column  of  the  same  side,  and  partly  of  fibres 
arising  from  the  grey  matter  of  the  olive.  It  is  continued 
upwards  through  the  pons  to  the  cerebrum.  The  restiform 
body  is  formed  principally  of  fibres  of  the  posterior  column 
of  the  same  side,  but  partly  of  fibres  of  the  lateral  columu, 
and  also  of  the  arciform  fibres  from  the  anterior  column, 
and  from  the  grey  matter  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
olives  As  the  restiform  body  is  continued  upwards  to 
the  cerebellum,  and  forms  its  inferior  peduncles,  the  arciform 
fibres  have  been  called  by  Solly  the  superficial  errebellr.r 
fibres  of  the  medulla.  Through  the  restiform  body  the 
cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  posterior,  lateral,  and 
anterior  columns  of  the  cord  as  well  as  with  the  olivary 
nuclei  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
posterior  pyramid  consists  of  the  posterior  median  column 
of  the  cord,  and  is  prolonged  through  the  pons  to  the 
cerebrum.  The  fasciculus  teres  is  formed  of  •  small  part 
of  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord,  and  is  also 
through  the  pons  to  the  cerebrum. 
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ANATOMY 


The  grey  matter  of  the  moduli*  oblongata,  which  cos  tains 
numerous  multipolar  nerve  cells,  is  in  part  continuous  with 
the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  part  consists  of  in- 
dependent masses.  As  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  enters  the 
medulla  it  loses  its  crescentic  arrangement  The  posterior 
rernca  are  thrown  outwards  towards  the  surface,  lose  their 
jointed  form,  and  dilate  into  rounded  masses  n*""**  the 
grey  tubercles  of  Rolando,  whilst  portions  are  prolonged 
into  both  the  posterior  pyramid  and  the  restiform  body. 
The  grey  matter  of  the  anterior  oornua  and  of  the  intermedio- 
Jateral  tracts  loses  its  continuity,  and  becomes  subdivided 
into  numerous  small  masses,  owing  to  being  traversed  by 
bundles  of  nerve  fibres,  which  give  rise  to  a  network  termed 
formatio  reticulars ,  in  the  meshes  of  which  the  groups  of 
nerve  cells  are  contained.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla 
a  central  canal  continuous  with  that  of  the  cord  exists,  but 
when  the  restiform  bodies  and  posterior  pyramids  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  medulla  diverge  from  each  other,  the 
central  canal  loses  its  posterior  boundary,  and  dilates  into 
the  cavity  of  the  4th  ventricle.  The  grey  matter  in  the 
interior  of  the  medulla  appears,  therefore,  on  the  floor  of  the 
ventricle;  that  which  corresponds  to  the  anterior  cornua 
being  situated  immediately  on  each  side  of  the  median  fur- 
row, whilst  that  which  is  continuous  with  the  grey  tubercles 
of  Rolando  and  the  posterior  cornua  is  some  distance  ex- 
ternal to  it  This  grey  matter  forms  collections  of  nerve 
cells,  which  are  the  centres  of  origin  of  several  important 
encephalic  nerves. 

Of  the  independent  masses  of  grey  matter  of  the  medulla, 
that  which  forms  the  corpus  dentatum  within  the  olivary 
body  is  the  most  important,  and  constitutes  the  nucleus  of 
the  inferior  olive.  It  is  foldod  on  itself  in  a  rig  zag  or 
denticulated  manner,  and  forms  a  sort  of  capsule  open  on 
the  inner  aspect,  through  which  openings  a  bundle  of  nerve 
fibres  from  the  interior  >pf  the  capsule  proceeds.  These 
fibres  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  olivary  fasciculus,  and  as 
Deitersand  Meynert  have  pointed  out,  in  part  arch  across  the 
mesial  plane  and  join  the  restiform  body  on  the  opposite  side, 
whilst  some  apparently  join  the  posterior  pyramid.  The 
nerve  cells  of  the  olive  are  multipolar  and  flask-shaped,  and 
in  all  probability  give  origin  to  the  nerve  fibres  proceeding 
from  the  interior  of  the  capsule.  Separated  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  olive  by  a  layer  of  reticular  substance  is  a  smaller 
grey  mass,  called  by  Stilling  nucleus  olivaris  accctsorius. 
Crossing  the  anterior  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
immediately  below  the  pons,  in  the  majority  of  mammals 
is  a  transverse  arrangement  of  fibres  forming  the  Irapetiutn, 
which  contains  a  grey  nucleus,  named  by  Van  der  Kolk 
the  superior  olive.  In  the  human  brain  the  trapezium  is 
concealed  by  the  lower  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons,  but  when 
sections  are  mode  through  it,  as  L.  Clarke  pointed  out,  the 
grey  matter  of  the  superior  olive  can  be  seen.  Meynert 
states  that  its  nerve  cells  give  origin  to  some  fibres,  which 
run  straight  backwards  to  the  restiform  body  of  the  same 
side,  and  to  others  which  pass  across  the  mesial  plane  to 
the  opposite  corpus  restiforme. 

The  Pons  Varolii  or  Bridge  (PL  XVIII.  figs.  1, 2,  3,N) 
is  cuboids!  in  form :  its  anterior  surface  rests  upon  the 
dorsum  sellse  of  the  sphenoid,  and  is  marked  by  a  median 
longitudinal  groove ;  its  inferior  surface  receives  the  pyra- 
midal and  olivary  tracts  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  at  its 
superior  surface  are  the  two  crura  cerebri ;  each  lateral 
surface  is  in  relation  to  a  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  a  peduncle  passes  from  the  pons  into  the  interior  of 
each  hemisphere ;  the  posterior  surface  forms  in  part  the 
upper  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle,  and  in  part 
is  in  contact  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina 

The  pons  consists  of  white  and  grey  matter :  the  nerve 
fibres  of  the  white  matter  pass  through  the  substance  of 
the  pons,  either  in  a  transverse  or  a  longitudinal  direction. 
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Tha  transverse  fibres  go  from  one  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebellum  to  that  of  the  opposito  side;  some  are  situated 
On  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pons,  and  form  its  superficial 
transverse  fibres,  whilst  others  pass  through  its  substance 
and  form  the  deep  transverse  fibres.  The  transverse  fibres 
of  the  pons  constitute,  therefore,  the  commissural  or 
connecting  arrangement  by  which  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebellum  become  anatomically  continuous  with  each 
other.  The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  pons  ascend  or  pass 
vertically  upwards  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  consist 
of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramids,  olivary  fasciculi, 
fasciculi  teretes,  and  posterior  pyramids.  They  leave  the 
pons  by  emerging  from  its  upper  surface  as  fibres  of  tho 
two  crura  cerebri.  The  pons  possesses  a  median  raphe 
continuous  with  that  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  formed 
like  it  by  a  decussation  of  fibres  in  the  mesial  plana 

The  grey  matter  of  the  pons  is  scattered  irregularly 
through  its  substance,  and  appears  on  its  posterior  surface  , 
but  not  on  the  anterior  surface,  which  is  composed  exclu- 
sively of  the  superficial  transverse  fibres.  It  is  traversed 
both  by  the  longitudinal  and  deep  transverse  fibres,  which 
form  a  well-defined  formatio  reticularis.  To  a  portion  of 
grey  matter,  containing  nerve  cells  charged  with  dark 
pigment,  the  name  of  locus  caruleus  is  applied.  The  locus 
Lies  on  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle,  close  to  the  entrance 
to  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  serves  as  the  origin  of  the 
sensory  root  of  the  5th,  and  perhaps  of  the  posterior  root  of 
the  4th  cranial  nerve.  The  nerve  cells  of  the  pons  are  multi- 
polar and  stellate.  The  pons  acts  as  a  conductor  of 
impressions  through  its  nerve  fibres,  and  as  a  centre  of 
origin  of  nerve  fibres  from  nerve  cells.  Meynert  states  that 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  crura  cerebri  end  in  the  nerve 
cells  of  the  pons,  which  cells  sgain  give  origin  to  fibres 
that  pass  outwards  to  the  cerebellum. 

Th^  si,  Little  Brain,  or  After  Braim  (PL 

XVIIL  fig.  2,  c),  occupies  the  inferior  pair  of  occipital  fossa), 
and,  along  with  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata,  lies  below 
the  plane  of  the  tentorium  cercbelli.  It  consists  of  two  hemi- 
spheres or  lateral  lobes,  and  of  a  median  or  central  lobe,  which 
in  human  anatomy  is  called  the  vermiform  process.  It  is 
connected  below  with  the  medulla  oblongata  by  the  two  resti- 
form bodies  which  form  its  inferior  peduncles,  and  above  to 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  of  the  cerobrum  by  two  bands, 
which  form  its  superior  peduncles;  whilst  the  two  hemi- 
spheres are  connected  together  by  the  transverse  fibres  of  the 
pons,  which  form  the  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. 
On  the  superior  or  tentorial  surface  of  the  cerebellum  tho 
median  or  vermiform  lobe  is  a  mere  elevation,  but  on  its 
inferior  or  occipital  surface  this  lobe  forms  a  well-defined 
inferior  vtrm  form  process,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
fossa  or  vallecula  ;  this  fossa  is  prolonged  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  cerebellum,  and  forms  there  a  deep  notch 
which  separates  tho  two  hemispheres  from  each  other;  in  this 
notch  the  falx  cercbelli  is  lodged.  Extending  horizontally 
backwards  from  the  middle  cerebral  peduncle,  along  the 
outer  border  of  each  hemisphere  is  the  great  horitontal 
fissure,  which  divides  the  hemisphere  into  its  tentorial  and 
occipital  surfaces.  Each  of  these  surfaces  is  again  sub- 
divided by  fissures  into  smaller  lobes,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  amygdala  or  tonsil,  which  forms  the 
lateral  boundary  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  vallecula,  and 
the  flocculus,  which  is  situated  immediately  behind  the 
middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  The  inferior  vermiform 
process  is  subdivided  into  a  posterior  part  ox  pyramid  ;  an 
elevation  or  uvula,  situated  between  the  two  tonsils  ;  and 
an  anterior  pointed  process  or  nodule.  Stretching  between 
the  two  flocculi,  and  attached  midway  to  tho  sides  of  the 
nodule,  is  a  thin,  white,  semilunar-ahaped  plate  of  nervous 
matter,  called  the  posterior  molullary  velum. 

The  whole  outer  surface  of  the  cerebellum  possesses  a 
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characteristic  foliated  or  laminated  appearance,  due  to  its 
subdivision  into  multitudes  of  thin  plates  or  lamellae  by 
numerous  fissures.    The  cerebellum  consists  both  of  grey 
and  white  matter.    The  grey  matter  forms  the  exterior  or 
cortex  of  the  lamellae,  and  passes  from  one  to  the  other 
across  the  bottoms  of  tho  several  fissures.    The  white 
matter  lies  in  the  interior  of  the  organ,  and  extends  into 
the  core  of  each  lamella.    When  a  vertical  section  is  made 
through  the  organ,  tho  prolongations  of  white  matter 
branching  off  into  the  interior  of  the  several  lamella?  give 
to  the  section  an  arborescent  appearance,  known  by  the 
fanciful  nameof  arbor  tn'fev(PL  XVIII.  fig.  3,  c).  Independent 
masses  of  grey  matter  sue,  however,  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  cerebellum.    If  the  hemisphere  be  cat  through  a 
little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  median  lobe,  a  zig-zag  arrange- 
ment of  grey  matter,  similar  in  appearance  and  structure 
to  the  nucli  us  of  the  olivary  body  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  known  as  the  corput  den  latum  of  the  cerebellum,  is 
aeen ;  it  Let  in  the  midst  of  the  white  core  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, ax.d  encloses  white  fibres,  which  leave  the  interior 
of  the  corpus  at  its  inner  and  lower  side.    Stilling  has  de- 
scribed, in  connection  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  in- 
ferior vermiform  process,  which  projects  forwards  into  the 
valve  of  Yieussens,  and  aids  in  the  formation  of  the  roof 
of  the  4th  ventricle,  two  grey  masses,  named  roof  nuclei. 
They  possess  flask-shaped  nerve  cells  like  those  of  the 
corpus  dentatum.    The  white  matter  is  more  abundant  in 
tho  hemispheres  than  in  the  median  lobe,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  directly  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  tho 
peduncles  of  tho  cerebellum.   Thus  the  rcstiform  or  inferior 
peduncles  pass  from  below  upwards  through  the  white  core, 
to  end  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  tentorial  surface  of  the 
cerebellum,  more  especially  in  that  oi  the  central  lobe;  on 
their  way  they  are  connected  both  with  tho  grey  matter  of 
the  corpus  dentatum  and  of  the  roof  nuclei    The  superior 
peduncles,  which  descend  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina  of 
the  cerebrum,  reach  the  grey  cortical  matter,  more  especially 
»n  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  though  they  also 
form  connections  with  tho  corpus  dentatum.    Tho  middle 
peduncles  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  white  core,  and 
their  fibres  terminate  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  foliated 
cortex  of  the  hemispheres.    But,  in  addition  to  these 
peduncular  fibres,  which  connect  the  cerebellum  to  other 
subdivisions  of  the  encephalon,  its  whito  matter  contains 
fibres  proper  to  the  cerebellum  itself.    The  fibra  propria 
have  boon  especially  described  by  Stilling ;  some,  which  he 
has  termed  the  median  fasciculi,  lie  near  the  mesial  plane, 
and  connect  the  grey  matter  on  the  tentorial  aspect  of  the 
middle  lobe  with  that  of  the  inferior  vermiform  process, 
whilst  others  cross  directly  the  mesial  plane  to  unite  opposito 
and  symmetrical  regions  of  the  hemispheres.    Further,  the 
auditory  nerve  was  said  by  Foville  to  derive  some  of  its 
fibres  of  origin  from  the  cerebellum  ;  the  connection  of  this 
nerve  with  the  cerebellum  has  been  strongly  insisted  on  by 
Meynert,  &Ld  this  anatomist  has  also  ascribed  a  cerebellar 
origin  to  a  portion  of  the  sensory  root  of  the  5  th  cranial 
nerve. 

Tho  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  is  divided  into  two  well- 
defined  layers,  an  external  grey,  and  an  inner  rust  coloured 
hyer  of  about  equal  thickness*  The  rust  coloured  layer  is 
distinguished  by  containing  multitudes  of  so  called  "gran- 
ules," the  well-defined  nucleus  in  which,  as  described  by 
Strachan,  is  invested  by  a  small  quantity  of  branched 
protoplasm.  These  "granules"  are,  therefore,  minute 
stellate  cells.  Where  the  rust  coloured  layer  joins  tho 
grey  layer  the  characteristic  nerve  cells  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, named  the  corpuscle*  of  Purkinje,  are  situated.  A 
•lender  central  process  arising  from  each  cell  enters  the 
rust  coloured  layer,  and,  as  the  observations  of  Uadlich 
and  Koscheunikoff  show,  becomes  continuous  with  the 
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axial  cylinder  of  a  medullated  nerve  fibre ;  for  the  Bert..' 
fibres  of  the  white  core  enter  this  layer,  divide  into  mitnte 
fibres,  and  ramify  amidst  the  granules.  From  the  oppo- 
site aspect  of  each  cell  two  peripheral  processes  trite, 
and  ramify  in  an  antler-like  manner  in  the  external  grey 
layer.  Oberateiner  and  Hadlich  maintain  that  the  fist? 
branches  of  these  processes  curve  back  towards  the  nut 
coloured  layer,  where,  according  to  Boll,  they  form  a  net- 
work of  extreme  minuteness,  from  which  it  is  believed 
that  nerve  fibres  may  arise.  The  substratum  of  the  grey 
layer,  in  which  the  branched  processes  of  the  cell*  ol 
Purkinje  lie,  consists  of  a  very  delicate  neuroglia,  in  which 
scattered  corpuscles  are  imbedded  ;  but,  in  the  outer  pan 
of  this  layer,  delicate  supporting  connective  tissue-lixc 
fibres  are  also  met  with. 

The  Fourth  Vent  rich  is  the  dilated  upper  aid  of  the  cen 
tral  canal  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Its  shape  is  liken 
heraldic  lozenge.    Its  floor  is  formed  by  the  gicy  matter  of 


Fin.  «S— Floor  of  tbc*  rsnitb  Tentrtd«  and  *dj*c*nt  ttrwteiTi.  1.  |tN 
tfUad;  X  lb*  otic*,  ud  a,  in*  imt*  ol  the  corpora  cjud.--.rrB.in*;  i  4 
mlddl*  podnncle*.  ft,  i,  crapertor  pedorxlta,  I.  t.  lnfmor  redact**  *f  U* 
cerebellum  ;  «,  «,  tccJtc  of  VIcumco*  dhlded;  7.  T,  fuclcull  t«T*1*i;  1  t,  r**U 
or  the  todlrorjr  oerre*;  »',  corpus  d*nt*Iam ;  10,  10,  pouertor  prraaitd*;  U 
ttluou  Kilptoiia*. 

the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pont; 
its  roof  partly  by  the  inferior  vermiform  process  of  the  cere- 
bellum, the  nodule  of  which  projects  into  its  cavity,  and 
partly  by  a  thin  layer,  called  valve  of  Vieusteru,  or  anterior 
medullary  velum  ;  its  lower  lateral  boundaries,  by  the  diver- 
gent restiform  bodies  and  posterior  pyramids ;  its  upper 
lateral  boundaries,  by  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cere- 
bellum ;  the  reflection  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  from  tit 
back  of  the  medulla  to  the  inferior  vermiform  process  closet 
it  in  below,  but  allows  of  a  communication  between  its  cavity 
and  the  sub-arachnoid  apace  ;  above,  it  communicates  wita 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  which  is  tunnelled  through  the  sni> 
Btan:e  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Along  the  centre  of 
the  floor  is  the  median  furrow,  which  terminates  below  in 
a  pen-shaped  form,  tho  so-called  ealamut  tenptorivt 
Situated  on  its  floor  are  the  fasciculi  tore  tea,  striae  scons- 
ticae,  and  deposits  of  grey  matter  described  in  connection 
w;  th  the  medulla  oblongata.  Its  endothelial  lining  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  central  c&naL 

Tho  Cerebrum  or  Great  Brain  lies  above  the  plane 
of  the  tentorium,  and  forms  much  the  largest  division  of 
the  encephalon.  It  is  customary  in  human  anatomy  to 
include  under  the  name  of  cerebrum,  not  only  the  convo- 
lutions, the  corpora  striata,  and  the  optic  thalami,  developed 
in  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle,  but  also  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  and  crura  cerebri  developed  in  the  middle  cerebral 
vesicle.  The  cerebrum  is  ovoid  in  shape,  and  preseota 
superiorly,  at  t  criorly,  and  posteriorly  a  deep  median  long**1 
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volution.  The  occipital  is  connected  with  the  parietal  lobe 
by  two  annedent  or  bridging  gyri,  which  bridge  across  the 
transverse  external  part  of  the  parietooccipital  fissure  ;  the 


Pio.  71.— Sid*  view  of  the  Drain  In  the  skull.' 


depth  and  extent  of  this  fissure  vary  in  different  brains  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  these  bridging  convolutions.  The 
superior  annectrnt  gyrut  passes  between  the  postero-parictal 
and  the  superior  occipital  convolutions,  whilst  the  iccondan- 
ntetent  gyrut  connects  the  middle  occipital  with  the  angular 
gyrus.  Two  anncctent  gyri  also  pass  from  the  inferior  occi- 
pital convolution  to  the  lower  convolutions  of  the  temporo- 
ephenoidal  lobe.  These  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  though 
named  after  the  bones  which  form  the  vault  of  the  skull,  are 
not  exactly  co  terminous  with  them.  The  frontal  lobe  not 
only  lies  under  cover  of  the  frontal  bone,  but  extends  back- 
wards under  the  anterior  part  of  the  parietal ;  for  the  fissure 
of  Rolando,  which  forms  its  posterior  boundary,  lies  from 
H  to  2  inches  behind  the  coronal  suture.  The  occipital  lobo 
is  not  limited  to  the  upper  tabular  part  of  the  occipital 
bone,  but  extends  forwards  under  cover  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  parietal,  for  the  parieto  occipital  fissure  lies 
about  \  inch  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  lambdoidal  fissure. 
The  temporo-ephcnoidal  lobo  not  only  lies  under  the 
squamous-temporal  and  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  but 
passes  upwards  under  cover  of  the  lower  part  of  the  parietal, 
for  the  Sylvian  fissure  passes  from  below  obliquely  upwards 
and  backwards  across  the  line  of  the  squamous  suture  near 
its  middle.    The  area  covered  by  the  parietal  bone  so  far, 

1  Tht  above  view  of  the  brain  in  site  thowt  the  relation*  of  t!ie  sur- 
face convolutions  to  the  region*  of  the  skulL  R,  fissure  of  Rolando, 
which  separates  the  frontal  from  the  parietal  lobe.  TO,  parietoocci- 
pital  Assure  between  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobea.  SS,  nature  of 
Sylvius,  which  separatee  the  temporo-'phenoidal  from  the  frontal  and 
P*ri« til  lobea.  SK,  MP,  IP,  the  supero-,  mid-,  and  infero-frontal  sub- 
division! of  the  frontal  area  of  the  skull ;  the  letter*  are  placed  on  the 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior  frontal  convolutions ;  the  Inferior  frontal 
region  it  separated  from  the  middle  frontal  by  the  frontal  part  of  the 
curved  line  of  the  temporal  ridge ;  the  mid-  from  the  supero- frontal  by 
an  :.ntert>- posterior  line  through  the  frontal  eminence.  SAP,  the  eupero- 
antero  parietal  area  of  the  skull ;  8  is  placed  on  the  ascending  parietal 
convolution,  AP  on  the  ascending  frontal  convolution.  IAP,  the  infero- 
antero- parietal  area  of  the  skull;  I  la  placed  on  the  ascending  parietal,  AP 
on  the  ascending  frontal  convolution.  SPP,  the  supero-postero-parietal 
area  of  the  ekull  ;  tht  letters  are  placed  on  the  angular  convolution. 
IP  P.  the  infero-postero-parietal  area  of  tht  skull  ;  the  letters  are  placed 
on  the  mid-temporo-sphtnoidal  convolution;  the  temporal  ridge  separates 
the  eupero-  and  infero- parietal  regions  from  each  other;  a  vertical  line 
drawn  through  the  perietal  eminence  separates  the  antero-  and  postero- 
parietal  region*.  X,  the  convolution  of  the  parietal  eminence,  or  supra- 
marginal  gyrus.  0,  the  occipital  area  of  tht  skull ;  the  letter  Is  placed 
on  the  mid-occipital  convolution.  8q,  the  sqatmoao-temporal  region 
of  the  ekull ;  the  letters  are  placed  on  the  mid-t*mporo  sphenoid*]  con- 
▼oluUon.  A8,  the  til  sphenoid  region  of  the  ekull  ;  the  letter*  are 
plertd  on  the  tip  of  the  ■upero  temporo  sphenoidal  convolution.  The 
fcla'  k  line*  mark  the  boundaries  of  different  cranial  vcjlont. 


then,  from  being  CC  term i nous  with  the  parietal  lobe  of  tie 
cerebrum,  is  trenched  on  anteriorly  by  the  frontal,  poste- 
riorly by  the  occipital,  and  inferiorly  by  the  temporo- 
sphcnoidal  lobe.  The  convolutions  of  the  parietal  lobe 
itself  are  grouped  around  the  parietal  eminence,  and  in  the 
interval  between  it  and  the  sagittal  suture.  The  inner 
tablo  of  the  cranial  bones  is  an  almost  exact  mould  of  the 
convolutions  of  these  lobes  ;  but  this  is  not  so  with  the  ex- 
terior of  the  skull,  the  configuration  of  which  is  modified 
by  the  formation  of  ridges  and  processes  for  the  attachment 
of  muscles,  by  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  diploe, 
and  by  the  development  of  the  frontal  ar.d  mastoid  air- 
sinuses.  Hence  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull  docs  not 
correspond  in  shape  to  the  outside  of  the  brain. 

The  C entral  Lobe  of  the  hemisphere,  more  usually  called 
the  insula  or  itland  of  Reil,  docs  not  cyme  to  the  surface 
of  the  hemisphere, 
but  lies  deeply  within 
the  Sylvian  fissure, 
the  convolutions 
forming  the  margin 
of  which  conceal  it 
It  consists  of  four  or 
five  short  convolu- 
tions, which  radiate 
from  the  locut  per- 
foratus  atiticui,  situ- 
ated at  the  inner 
end  of  the  fissure. 
This  lobe  is  almost 
entirely  surrounded 
by  a  deep  sulcus, 
which  insulates  it 
from  the  adjacent 
convolutions.  It  lies 
opposite  the  upper 
part  of  the  ali- 
sphenoid,  where  it 
articulates  with  tho 
parietal  and  squa- 
mous-tetnporaL 

Convolutions  also 
exist  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, and  on  the 
under  surface  which 
rests  on  the  tento- 
rium, but  these  have 
no  relation  to  the  bones  of  the  cranial  vault.  They  may 
be  studied  in  connection  with  the  corpus  calloaum  or 
great  transverse  commissure,  which  connects  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  with  certain  fissures  situated  on  these 
surfaces  of  the  hemisphere.  The  small  convolutions  which 
lie  behind  the  internal  part  of  the  parieto  occipital  fissure 
form  the  inner  convolutions  of  the  occipital  lobe,  or  the  oco- 
pital  lobule  (Fig.  73).  Those  which  lie  immediately  in  front 
of  the  same  fissure  belong  to  the  inner  face  of  the  parietal 
lobe,  and  form  the  quadrilateral  lobule  It  is  customary, 
however,  to  name  the  convolution  which  extends  forward* 
from  that  fissure  along  the  margin  of  the  longitudinal 
fissure  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  hemisphere,  and  which 
then  turns  back  to  the  locus  pcrforatus  anticus  as  the 
marginal  convolution.  This  is  separated  by  a  fissure  called 
calloto-marginal,  from  the  eallo$al  convolution  or  gym 
fornicatuM,  which,  commencing  at  the  locus  pcrforatus  an- 
ticus, turns  round  the  anterior  end  of  the  corpus  caUosum, 
extends  parallel  to  its  upper  surface,  and  then  turns  round 
its  posterior  end.  It  is  separated  from  the  corpus  callosmo 
by  tho  eallosal  fiuvrt,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  grey  matter 
of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  termintes  in  a  well  defined  edge. 


Flo  73—  Or  Li!  si  surface  of  (he  left  fremal  1*** 
and  the  Itland  of  Bell :  tb*  tip  erf  lb*  tempers- 
sphenoldal  lobe  hi*  been  removed  le  dts|laj  t>« 
Utter.  17.  cento  u.lrn  ,  I  it  r  n  «rr  n  .  i  the  I  rrv- 
Indlnal  Ssmrt;  0.  olfactory  li-vt.  ever  »ajrt 
the  olfactory  ptdnntJ*  and  lot*  are  atiaaw*. 
TB.  trt-rsdlau  Assure ;  1*  |*»,  r.  r  tolui  lon«  oo  is  a 
orbital  surface  ;  1.  1.  1.  1.  seder  surface  of  !mf or. 
fronts]  convolution ;  4.  ender  surface  of  aacrne- 
Ing  fronts!,  and  t,  of  ascending  parietal  coti  >»> 
tlons  ;  C  central  lobe  or  Insula- 
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which  is  in  many  parts  ciliated,  and  which  rests  on  a  layer 
of  neuroglia.  This  dining  is  continuous  through  the  fora 
men  of  Monro  with  that  of  the  third  ventricle,  which 
■gain  is  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  A  little  fluid  is  con- 
tained in  the  cerebral  ventricles,  which,  under  some  patho 
logical  conditions,  may  increase  greatly  in  quantity,  so 
as  to  occasion  considerable  dilatation  of  the  ventricular 
cavities. 

If  the  corpus  caUosum  be  now  divided  about  its  middle 


rt)  It-— A  4r*v*r  d'.Mtctlon  of  tho  htoril  TintrlcJe.  end  of  Iht  velum  roter- 
rr"  'am.  o,  snd«r  nrlica  of  corpoi  callotum,  lurnM  t.»rk  ;  »  h,  poeterlor 
P  litre  of  th*  fornix,  tamed  bock ;  c,  c,  interior  p'.tUrt  of  the  fortM .  <t  velum 
mterpoellvm  tni  *«tni  of  0»leo.  «.  Sfili  ventricle;  /.  /.  eorj.cn  itrutarai 
«,  f,  tenli  temlclrcttJerUi  V  y  optic  ibelemoi;  t.  choroid  pit  lot ;  /,  t*nU 
hipi>oe»mpl;  m.  hlppoc »mpo»  mtjor  Lb  deecendinR  corr.0;  n,  bippcctmpu 
miair;  t,  eminent  l»  colletereJ it, 

ny  a  transverse  incision,  and  the  posterior  half  of  this 
structure  be  turned  back,  the  body  of  the  fornix  on  which 
the  corpus  callosum  rests  is  exposed.  If  the  anterior  half 
of  the  corpus  collosum  be  now  turned  forward,  the  grey 
partition,  or  irptum  lucidum,  between  the  two  lateral  ventri- 
cles is  exposed.  This  septum  fits  into  the  interval  between 
the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  fornix.  It  consists  of 
two  layers  of  grey  matter,  between  which  is  a  narrow  ver- 
tical mesial  spaco,  the  fifth  ventricle.  If  the  septum  be 
now  removed,  the  anterior  part  of  tho  fornix  is  brought 
into  view. 

The  fornix  or  arch  is  an  arch-shaped  band  of  nerve  fibres 
extending  in  the  antero-postcrior  direction.  Its  ante- 
rior end  forms  the  anterior  piers  or  pillars  of  the  arch,  its 
posterior  end  the  posterior  piers  or  pillars,  whilst  tho  inter- 
mediate body  of  tho  fornix  forms  the  summit  or  crown  of 
the  arch.  It  consists  of  two  lateral  halves,  ono  belonging 
to  each  hemisphere.  At  the  summit  of  the  arch  the  two 
lateral  halves  are  conjoined  to  form  the  body;  but  in  front 
of  the  body  the  two  halves  separate  from  each  other,  and 
form  two  anterior  pillars,  which  descend  in  front  of  tho 
third  ventricle  to  the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  where  they 
form  the  corpora  albieantia,  and  then  enter  the  substance 
ol  the  optic  thalamus.  Behind  the  body  the  two  halves 
diverge  much  more  fiom  each  other,  and  form  the  posterior 
pillars;  each  of  which  curves  downwards  and  outwards 
into  the  descending  romu  of  the  ventricle,  and,  under  the 


name  of  forma  hippocampi,  forms  the  free  border  of  tit 
hippocampus  major.  If  the  body  of  the  fornix  be  now 
divided  by  a  transverse  incision,  if,  anterior  part  thro*u 
forwards,  and  its  posterior  part  backwards,  the  great  trans- 
verse fissure  of  the  cerebrum  is  opened  into,  and  tho  velum 
inwrpositum  lying  in  that  fissuro  is  exposed. 

The  velum  tnterpositum  is  an  expanded  fold  of  pia  mater, 
which  passes  into  the  interior  of  tho  hemispheres  through 
the  great  transverse  fissure.    It  is  triangular  in  shape ;  its 
base  is  in  a  line  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  corpus  callosun, 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  external  pia  mater ;  its 
lateral  margins  are  fringed  by  the  choroid  plexusc3,  v>hich 
are  seen  in  the  bodies  and  descending  cornua  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  where  they  are  invested  by  the  endothelial 
lining  of  those  cavities.    Its  apex,  where  the  two  choroid 
plexuses  blend  with  each  other,  lies  just  behind  the 
anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix.    The  interval  between  the 
apex,  and  these  pillars  is  the  aperture  of  communication 
between  the  two  lateral  ventricles  and  the  third,  already 
referred  to  as  the  foramen  of  Monro.    Tho  choroid  plexuses 
contain  the  small  choroidal  arteries,  which  supply  the  cor- 
pora striata,  optic  thalami,  and  corpora  quadrigemina ;  and 
the  blood  from  these  bodies  is  returned  by  small  veins, 
which  join  to  form  the  reins  of  Galen  (Fig.  75).  These  veins 
pass  along  the  centre  of  the  velum,  and,  as  is  shown  in  Fig 
63,  open  into  the  straight  sinus.  If  the  velum  intcrpusituE. 
be  now  carefully  raised  from  before  backwards,  tho  optic 
thalami,  third  ventricle,  pineal  gland,  and  corpora  quadn- 
gemina  are  exposed. 

The  optic  thalamus  is  a  large,  somewhat  ovoid  body 
situated  behind  the  corpus  striatum,  and  above  the  eras 
cerebri.  Its  upper  surface  is  partly  seen  in  the  floor  of 
the  body  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  but  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  by  the  fornix  and  velum  interpositum.  Ita  postero- 
inferior  surface  forms  the  roof  of  the  descending  corcu  of 
the  ventricle,  whilst  its  inner  surface  forms  the  tide  arsj 
of  the  third  ventricle.  At  its  outer  and  posterior  psrt  an 
two  alight  elevations,  piaced  one  on  each  side  of  the  optk 
tract,  and  named  respectively  corpus  yenicufatum  intern** 
and  externum. 

The  third  ventricle  is  a  cavity  situated  in  the  medal 
piano  between  the  two  optic  thalami.  Its  rocf  is  formed 
by  the  velum  interpositum  and  body  of  fornix;  its  floor, 
by  the  pons  Tarini,  corpora  albieantia,  tuber  cincreuni, 
infundibulum,  and  optic  commissure  ;  its  anterior  bound 
ary,  by  the  anterior  pillars  of  .the  fornix,  anterior  commi« 
sure,  and  lamina  cincrea  ;  its  posterior  boundary,  by  th; 
corpora  quadrigemina  and  posterior  commissure.  Tr - 
cavity  of  this  ventricle  is  of  small  sue  in  the  living  head, 
for  the  inner  surfaces  of  tho  two  thalami  are  connected 
together  by  intermediate  grey  matter,  named  the  middle 
or  soft  commissure;  but  in  taking  the  brain  out  of  tie 
cranial  cavity  this  commissure  is  usually  more  or  less  tors 
through,  and  the  cavity  is  consequently  enlarged.  Irr  r 
diately  in  front  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  wti'« 
fibres  of  the  posterior  commissure  pass  across  between  tbe 
two  optic  thalami  If  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  bt 
separated  from  each  other,  the  white  fibres  of  the  atiterisr 
commissure  may  be  seen  entering  the  two  corpora  striata 

The  pineal  body  is  a  reddish  cone-shaped  body,  enveloped 
by  tho  velum  interpositum,  and  situated  upvn  the  more 
anterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  From  its  broad 
anterior  end  two  white  bands,  the  peduncles  of  the  pineal 
body,  pass  forwards,  one  on  tho  inner,  side  of  each  optic 
thalamus.  Each  peduncle  joins,  along  with  the  tjenis 
semicircularis,  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  of  its  own 
side.  In  its  structure  this  body  consists  of  a  vasculsr 
stroma  of  connective  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which 
lymphoid  cells  are  contained.  Branched  corpuscles  an 
also  found  ..ut  unlike  neiv«  cclla     Amybccuus  and  grit? 
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clusters  of  mwtute  granules  and  a  compact  arrangement  of 
•  nnall  nerve  cells. 

6,  The  great  ganglia  of  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  are  the 
corpora  striata,  the  optic  thalami,  the  coqiora  geniculata, 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  locus  nigcr  in  each  cms 
cerebri. 

The  corpus  striatum  cerebri  consists  of  two  masses  of 
prey  matter  separated  from  each  other  by  numerous  striae 
of  white  fibres,  which  ascend  from  below  upwards  through 
ita  substance.  The  upper  mass  of  grey  matter  projects 
into  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  is  called  tho  intra- ventricular 
jwrtion  or  nucleue  caudatu*.  The  lower  extra-ventricular 
portion  or  nucleus  lenticulari*  forms  the  outer  and  lower 
part  of  tho  corpus  striatum,  and  is  separated  by  the 
claustrum  from  the  island  of  ReiL  Multipolar  nerve  cells 
nrc  found  in  both  the  caudate  and  lenticular  masses,  and  in 
the  Litter  cells  of  largo  sizo  have  been  seen.  The  optic 
thalamus  forms  an  almost  continuous  mass  of  grey  matter 
traversed  by  nerve  fibres,  which  ore  not,  however,  collected 
into  definite  stria;.  The  nerve  cells  in  the  grey  matter  are 
both  multipolar  and  fusiform.  Tho  external  corpus  geni- 
culatum  consists  of  alternato  layers  of  grey  and  white 
matter,  duo  to  the  rig  zag  folding  of  tho  grey  matter ;  the 
nerve  cells  are  multipolar,  and  contain  pigment  In  the 
internal  corpus  gcniculatum  the  cells  are  smaller  in  size 
and  fusiform.  The  grey  matter  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
consists  of  two  distinct  masses.  One,  the  xmular  layer, 
lies  near  the  surface,  and  contains  small  multipolar  nerve 
cells;  the  o'.bcr,  the  Sylvian  or  central  layer,  lies  at  the  sides 
of  the  Sylvian  fissure  and  belongs  to  the  grey  matter  of  the 
wall  of  the  cerebrospinal  tube,  and  serves  as  a  centre  of 
origin  for  the  roots  of  both  the  3d  and  4th  cranial  nerves. 
The  grey  matter  of  the  cnu  cerebri  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  cerebral  peduncle.  Its  cells  arc  multipolar,  and  contain 
dark  brown  or  black  pigment,  so  that  the  name  locui  nigcr 
U  applied  to  this  collection  of  nerve  cells. 

e,  The  central  grey  matter  of  tho  cerebrum  is  in  series 
with  tho  grey  matter  of  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  and 
tho  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  situated  around 
t lie  Sylvian  aqueduct,  and  at  the  sides  and  floor  of  the  third 
ventricle,  which  form  the  cerebral  portion  of  the  cerebro- 
npinal  lube.  That  which  is  situated  in  relation  with  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  forms  tho  Sylvian  or  central  layer  just 
described  in  tho  corpora  quadrigemina.  That  which  lies  in 
relation  to  the  third  ventricle  forms  the  miduk  or  soft  com- 
missure, and  the  well-defined  grey  layer  which  covers  the 
inner  wall  of  each  optic  thalamus;  also  the  grey  masses 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain  between  end  in  front  of  the 
crura  cerebri,  viz.,  the  pons  Tarini,  tuber  cincrcum,  lamina 
<  increa,  infundibulum,  and  the  grey  matter  of  the  pituitary 
body,  fey  some  anatomists  tho  grey  matter  of  the  pineal 
body  is  referred  to  the  same  category,  but  Arnold  has  pointed 
out  that  it  is  separated  by  ita  peduncle  from  the  soft  com- 
missure ;  and  Meynert  is  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  ganglion 
of  origin  of  tho  tegmentum.  Both  the  pituitary  and  pineal 
todies  contain,  besides  the  nervous  matter,  structures  of 
tho  typo  of  the  glands  without  ducts. 

The  White  Mailer  of  the  cerebrum  consists  of  tracts  or 
fasciculi  of  nerve  fibres,  of  which — a,  some  connect  the  cere- 
brum trith  the  lower  divisions  of  the  cnccphalon;  6,  others 
connect  tho  two  hemispheres  together ;  c,  others  connect 
different  structures  in  the  same  hemisphere;  d,  others  serve 
as  roots  of  origin  for  the  more  anterior  encephalic  nerves. 

o,  The  tracts  gf  fibres  which  connect  the  cerebrum  with 
the  lower  divisions  of  the  encephalon  aro  called  peduncular 
fibres.  The  largest  of  these  peduncles  are  tho  two  crura 
cerebri  or  cerebral  peduncle*.  Continuous  below  with  tho 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  pons  they  ascend  into  the  optic 
thalami  and  corpora  striata,  and  their  fibres  are  named  the 
cular  fibres.    From  the  corpora  striata  and  optic 


thalami  fibres  radiate  into  the  convolutions  of  the  lobes  of 
the  hemisphere  and  form  the  corona  radiata.  To  tome 
extent  the  fibres  of  the  corona  are  directly  continuous  with 
those  of  the  cerebral  peduncles,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  peduncular  fibres  terminate  in 
the  grey  matter  of  the  ganglia  of  the  base  of  the  < 
and  that  a  still  larger  camber  arise  from  their  i 
to  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  corona  radiata.  The  direct 
continuity,  therefore,  of  many  of  the  peduncular  fibres  with 
those  of  the  corona  is  broken  or  interrupted  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  cerebral  ganglia,  which  Meynert 
ganglia  of  interruption.    The  peduncular  fibres  and 


of  the  corona  constitute  the  cerebral  portion  of  the  projection 
tyttem  of  fibres  of  Meynert,  a  term  devised  to  express  that 
they  conduct  upwards  to  the  grey  cortex  of  the  hemispheres 
sensory  impulses  derived  from  the  external  world,  the 
image  of  whish  is  projected  upon  the  cortex.  But  it  should 
also  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  fibres  of  this  system 
conduct  motor  impulses  downwards  to  be  propagated  along 
the-  motor  cranial  and  spinal  nerves.  The  peduncular  fibres 
of  the  crura  cerebri  are  arranged  in  two  groups, 
respectively  cnuta  and  tegmentum,  which  a 
from  each  other  by  the  nerve  cells  of  the  locus  niger.  The 
cnuta  forms  the  superficial  or  anterior  part  of  the  crus. 
Its  fibres  arc  in  greater  part  continuous  with  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  of  the  pons  derived  from  the  anterior 
pyramids  of  the  medulla;  but  it  receives  additional  fibres 
from  the  grey  matter  of  the  locus  niger,  and  from  the  cells 
of  the  Sylvian  layer  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  crusta  pass  directly  upwards  as  radiating 
fibres  to  the  grey  cortex  of  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes, 
but  the  larger  number  terminate  in  the  nucleus  eaudatu* 
and  nucleus  lcuticularis  of  the  corpus  striatum.  From 
these  nuclei  a  great  mass  of  fibres  radiates  into  the  cortex 
of  tho  fronto-  parietal  lobes,  more  especially  the  frontal,  but 
a  few  also,  bearing  the  special  name  of  stria  cornea,  pass  to 
the  grey  matter  of  the  apex  of  the  temporal  lobe  ;  fibres 
also  enter  the  convolutions  of  the  insula.  In  addition  to 
tho  radiating  fibres,  the  grey  matter  of  tb?  corpus  striatum 
gives  origin  to  fibres  of  the  middle  root  of  the  olfactory 
peduncle,  and  to  connecting  fibres  with  the  grey  matter  of 
tho  septum  lucidum.  Tho  tegmentum  forma  the  posterior 
or  deeper  part  of  the  eras  cerebri.  Its  fibres  are  continuous 
with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  pons  derived  from  the 
olivary  fasciculi,  fasciculi  teretea,  and  posterior  pyramids 
of  the  medulla.  A  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  tegmentum 
enter  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  corpora  gehiculata,  but 
the  great  majority  enter  the  optic  thalami,  in  the  grey  matter 
of  which  many  evidently  terminate,  though  some  may  pass 
through  into  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres  as  fibres  of  the 
corona  radiata.  But  the  grey  matter  of  the  thalamus  gives 
origin  to  numerous  radiating  fibres  :  those  which  arise  in 
its  posterior  part  radiate  into  the  occipital  and  temporal 
lobes,  whilst  those  proceeding  out  of  its  anterior  port  radiata 
into  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  temporal  lobes,  and  the  insula. 
In  the  optic  thalamus  the  fornix  arises.  Its  fibres  emerge 
from  tho  under  surface  of  the  thalamus,  form  the  corpus 
albicans,  and  then  pass  backwards  as  the  upper  boundary 
of  tho  great  transverse  fissure  to  end  as  the  taenia  hippo- 
campi in  the  gyrus  hippocampi ;  hence  this  convolution  has 
a  special  connection  with  tho  optic  thalamus  through  the 
fornix.  In  the  corpus  albicans  the  fibres  of  the  fornix  are 
arranged  in  loops,  in  the  concavities  of  which  nerve  cells 
aro  situated.  The  optic  thalamus  also  gives  origin  to  the 
middle  root  of  tho  optic  tract  Owing  to  the  connections 
of  the  locus  niger,  nucleus  caudatus,  and  nucleus  lentica- 
laris  with  the  crusta,  Meynert  has  named  them  theymoV-x 
of  the  cnuta ;  whilst  the  optic  thalami,  corpora  r~ 
mina,  and  geniculata  are  the  ganglia  of  the 
The  comparison  of  the  human  brain  with  those 
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61  ox.  in  a  case  of  senile  dementia,  60J  ox.  in  a  case  of 
dementia,  and  60  oz.  in  one  of  melancholia.    No  case  has 
as  yet  been  rocorded  of  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  a  woman 
possessing  intellectual  eminence;  but  Boyd  met  with  a 
woman's  brain  as  high  as  55-25  oz.,  and  many  instances  of 
upwards  of  50  oz.  in  women  where  th<  re  was  no  evidence  of 
high  mental  endowment.    Skae,  in  a  female  monomaniac, 
observed  a  brain  which  weighed  GU  oz.;  and  of  300 
females  examined  in  the  West  Riding 'Asylum  the  weight 
of  the  brain  in  26  cases  was  50  oz.  or  upwards,  the  highest 
weights  being  56  and  55  ox.  in  two  cases  of  mania.  The 
size  and  weight  of  the  brain  do  not  therefore,  per  te,  give 
an  exact  mnthoi  of  estimating  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
individual,  and  a  high  brain  weight  and  great  intellectual 
capacity  are  not  necessarily  correlated  with  each  other.  It 
seems  certain,  if  the  human  brain,  evon  amongst  the  most 
uncultivated  peoples,  falls  below  30  oz.,  that  this  low  weight 
is  not  merely  incompatible  with  intellectual  power  and 
activity,  but  is  invariably  associated  with  idiocy  or  imbe- 
cility; so  that  the  human  brain  has  a  minimum  weight 
below  which  intellectual  action  is  impossible.    Amongst  the 
more  cultivated  races  the  minimum  weight-limit  of  intelli- 
gence is,  however,  in  all  probability  higher  than  30  ox.  It 
has  been  placed  by  Broca  at  32  ox.  for  the  female,  and  37  oz. 
for  the  malo  brain  ;  and  Thurnam's  numbers  arc  almost  the 
same.    To  how  low  a  weight  the  -brain  in  the  microcepha- 
lous idiot  may  fall  is  well  shown  in  a  case  recorded  by  Theile, 
where  it  weighed  only  10  6  oz.,  in  Gore's  case  of  10  ox.  5 
grs.,  and  in  Marshall's  case,  8 J  ox.    But  instances  are  not 
wanting  in  which  the  brains  of  idiots  have  exceeded  even 
60  ox.    Langdon  Down  observed  the  brain  of  a  male  idiot 
aged  22,  which  weighed  59J  ox.;  and  J.  B.  Tuke  has 
recently  met  with  a  brain  of  60  ox.  in  a  male  idiot  aged  37, 
the  capacity  of  whoso  cranium  was  110$  cubic  inches.  In 
the  West  Riding  Asylum  tables  tho  brain  weights  in  1 0 
idiots  were  not  less  than  34  ox.,  and  in  5  cases  exceeded  40 
ox.    As  yet  tho  opportunities  of  weighing  the  brain  in  the 
coloured  races  of  men  have  been  but  scanty.    But  from  a 
very  extensive  scries  of  observations  made  by  Barnard  Davis, 
not  on  the  brains  themselves,  but  on  the  cubic  capacities  of 
crania,  from  which  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  brain 
weight  may  bo  obtained  with  a  fair  measure  of  accuracy, 
the  following  facts  are  derived:— The  average  weight  of 
the  male  brain  in  tho  African  races  is  45  6  ox.;  of  tho 
female  brain.  427  ox. :  the  average  weight  of  the  msle 
brain  in  the  Australian,  races  is  42 '8  ox. ;  of  the  female 
brain,  39  2  oz.:  the  average  weight  of  the  malo  brain  in 
the  Oxanic  races,  46  5  oz. ;  of  the  female  brain,  43  ox. 
The  conclusions  which  may  legitimately  be  drawn  fr«n  an 

analysis  of  Earnard  Davis's  observations  are  as  follows  :  

1st,  That  the  average  brain  weight  is  considerably  higher 
in  the  civilised  European  than  in  the  savage  races ;  2d, 
That  the  range  of  variation  is  much  greater  in  tho  former 
than  in  the  latter  ;  3d,  That  there  is  an  absence,  almost 
complete,  of  specimens  heavier  than  54  ox.  in  the  exotic 
races,  so  that  the  higher  terms  of  the  series  aro  not  repre- 
sented ;  4th,  That  though  the  male  brains  are  heavier  than 
the  female,  there  is  not  tho  same  amount  of  difference  in 
the  average  brain  weight  between  the  two  sexes  in  the 
uncultivated  ai  in  the  cultivated  peoples. 

No  reliable  determinations  have  as  yet  been  made  of  tho 
exact  proportion,  as  regards  bulk  and  weight,  which  the 
convolutions  bear  to  tho  corpora  striata,  optic  thalami,  and 
corpora  qua  lrigemina,  but  data  arc  obtainable  of  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  pons,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  to  the 
entire  cncephalon.  Between  tho  ages  of  20  and  70  the 
ratio  of  weight  of  tho  pons,  cerebellum,  and  medulla,  to  the 
entire  brain,  is  as  13  to  100,  and  this  relative  weight  is 
virtually  the  same  in  both  sexes. 

Ohio  in,  Aurangeiie.nx,  anb  Distribution  of  the 
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Encephalic  Nek  vis.— Severn]  pairs  of  nerves,  calW 
Cranial  or  Encephalic,  arise  from  the  under  surface  cr 
base  of  the  encephalon,  and  pass  outwards  through  foranurj 
situated  in  tho  floor  of  the  cranial  cavity.  Continental 
anatomists  usually  enumerate  twelve  pairs  of  cranial  nerves; 
but  because  in  one  locality  two  of  these  nerves  lie  together 
and  pass  through  the  same  foramen,  and  in  another  spot 
three  of  these  nerves  emerge  together  from  the  skull,  Britiai 
anatomists  have  restricted  the  number  to  nine  pain. 
These  nerves  are  numbered  from  before  backwards,  in  tij 
order  in  which  they  are  seen  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
The  names  applied  to  the  individual  nerves,  and  their 
numerical  designations,  according  to  both  the  Continental 
and  British  methods,  are  given  in  the  following  table  .-— 


Olfactory  Nerves,   1st  pa:r 

Optic  Nerves,    2d  „ 

Oculo-motor  Nerves,   3rd  „ 

Trochlear  Nerves,   4th  „ 

Trifacial  or  Trigeminal  Nerves,...    5th  „ 

Abducent  Nerve*,   6th  „ 

facial  Nerves  (Portio  dnra),   7th 

Auditory  Nerves  (Portio  mollis),  8th 

Glossopharyngeal  Nerves,   J>th 

Pncomogaatric  Nerves  (Vagus),  10th 

Spinal  Accessory  Nerves,    nth 

Hypoglossal  Nerves,   12th 


=1 


1st  pair 

m  : 
<th .. 

«th  .. 
6th  „ 

7th  .. 
fith  „ 
9th  .. 


fibres. 


These  nerves  may  be  arranged  in  three 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  motor  and 

First  group. — Stntory  nerves,  or  nerves  of  special  sense: 
a,  olfactory,  the  nerve  of  smell ;  b,  optic,  nerve  of  sight  j 
e,  auditory,  nerve  of  hearing. 

Second  group.  -Motor  nerves  :  a,  oculo-motor,  the  prin- 
cipal nerve  of  supply  for  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball;  4, 
trochlear,  the  nerve  for  tho  suporior  oblique  muscle  •  r, 
abducent,  the  nerve  for  tho  external  rectus  ;  d,  portio  dura, 
the  nerve  for  the  facial  muscles  of  expression ;  e,  spina) 
accessory,  the  nerve  which  gives  a  motor  root  to  the 
pneumogaetric,  and  supplies  the  sterno-mastoid  and  tra- 
pezius muscles;  /,  hypoglossal,  the  nerve  for  the  muscles 
of  the  tongue. 

Third  group.— Mixed  nerves :  a,  trifacial  distributed 
the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  skin  of  the  face,  various 
mucous  membranes,  and  to  the  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces 
of  the  tongue,  where  it  may  play  the  part  of  a  nerve  of  the 
special  sense  of  taste ;  b,  glosso-pharyngcal,  distributed  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  to  certain  palato- 
pharyngeal muscles,  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
back  of  the  tongue,  where  it  acts  as  a  nerve  of  the  special 
c,  the  pneumogastric,  conjoined  with  tie 


sense  of  taste 


internal 
to 


division  of  the 
muscles, 


spinal 


mucous  membranes, 


is  distributed 
ind  internal 


The  consideration  of  tho  1st  group  of  cranial  nerves 
may  appropriately  bo  deferred  until  the  organs  of 
in  which  they  terminate,  are  described.  The 
tho  motor  nerves  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Oculo-motor  or  third  nerve  springs  out  of  tho 
surface  of  tho  cms  cerebri.  When  its  fibres  are  traced  aw 
the  crus,  some  aro  seen  to  pass  to  the  nerve  cells  of  ths 
locus  niger,  whilst  others  sink  into  the  corpora  quadn- 
gemina,  and  extend  as  far  as  the  Sylvian  groan  of  Lu-^e 
nerve  cells.  The  nerve,  after  it  has  emerged  from  the 
crus,  runs  forwards  in  tho  outer  wall  of  the 
sinus,  and  enters  tho  orbit  through  the 
It  supplies  the  levator  palpebr*  supcrioris,  th7, 
inferior  and  internal  recti  muscles,  and  the  inferior  oblique,' 
It  contributes  the  short  or  motor  ro„t  to  the  ciliary  -an^ion. 
and  through  it  influences  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscles  i 
the  eyobalL  It  also  communicates  with  the 


plexus  of  the  sympathetic 
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and  that  o\  eY  the  cheek  bone ;  dental  branches  to  the  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  ;  palpebral  branches  to  the  skin  and  con- 
junctiva of  the  lower  eye-lid ;  nasal  branches  to  the  shin 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  ;  labial  branches  to  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  lip.  It  also 
gives  off,  when  in  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa,  spheno- 
palatine branches,  which  form  the  sensory  root  cf  the 
— "-""'"'Vne  or  Meckefs  ganglion.  This  ganglion  receives 
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a  motor  root  through  the  great  petrosal  nerve  from  the 
knee-shaped  bend  of  the  portio  dura,  and  a  sympathetic 
root  from  the  carotid  plexus,  which  runs  along  with  the 
great  petrosal,  and  forms  with  it  the  vidian  nerve.  The 
ganglion  gives  origin  to— a,  an  orbital  branch,  which  supplies 
a  layer  of  non-striped  muscular  fibres,  described  by  H. 
Muller  and  Turner  as  developed  in  connection  with  the 
periosteum  of  the  orbit,  where  it  covers  the  sphenomaxillary 
fissure  ;  6,  upper  natal  and  naso-palatine  branches  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  hard  palate ;  e,  descend- 
ing palatine  branches  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palate;  d,  pterygopalatine  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharnyx. 

The  3d  or  Inferior  Maxillary  division  passes  out  of  the 
skull  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  as  it  does  so  is  joined 
by  the  motor  root  of  the  6th.     By  the  junction  a  mixed 
nerve  is  formed,  which  is  the  sensory  nerve  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  and  the  skin  of  the  temple,  and  the  motor 
nerve  for  the  muscles  of  mastication.    Immediately  after 
passing  through  the  foramen  this  nerve  divides  into  a 
small  and  large  division,  in  each  of  which  motor  and 
sensory  fibres  are  found.    The  small  division  supplies  motor 
masticatory  branches  to  the  masscter,  temporal,  external, 
and  internal  pterygoid  muscles ;  but  further  it  gives  off  a 
long  buccal  branch,  which,  though  often  described  as  the 
motor  nerve  for  the  '..ccinator  muscle,  is  really  a  sensory 
nerve  for  the  skin  i.na  mucous  membrane  of  the  check. 
The  sensory  nature  of  this  nerve  is  proved,  not  only  by 
physiological  and  pathological  experiments,  but  by  tracing 
its  fibres  through  the  buccinator  muscle  to  the  mucous 
membrane.    Turner  has  also  recorded  two  cases  in  which 
the  long  buccal  nerve  arose  as  a  branch  of  the  sensory 
superior  maxillary  nerve.    The  large  division  separates 
into  three  branches — a,  auriculo-temporal,  which  ascends  to 
supply  the  parotid  gland,  the  slrin  of  the  auricle,  external 
meatus,  and  temple,  and  the  temporo-maxQlary  joint ;  b,  in- 
ferior dental,  which  enters  the  dental  canal  in  the  lower  jaw, 
and  supplies  the  lower  Bet  of  teeth  and  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  tho  lower  lip;  it  also  gives  off  a  mylo-hyoid 
branch  to  the  mylo-hyoid  and  anterior  belly  of  the  digas- 
tric muscle;  e,  lingual  or  gustatory,  which  runs  forward 
along  the  side  of  the  tongue  to  end  in  the  filiform  and 
fungiform  papillae  of  its  mucous  membrane.    The  lingua! 
branches  are  sensory  nerves  of  touch,  though  some  physiolo- 
gists believe  that  they  are  also  nerves  of  taste.  Connected 
with  the  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  are 
two  small  ganglia,  which,  like  tho  ciliary  and  sphenopala- 
tine ganglia,  are  of  a  greyish  colour,  contain  nerve  cells, 
and  receive  roots  from  motor,  sensory,  and  sympathetic 
nerve*    The  submaxillary  ganglion  lies  under  cover  of  the 
mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  receives  a  root  from  the  motor 
chorda  tympani  nerve,  a  root  from  the  sensory  lingual,  and 
a  sympathetic  root    It  gives  branches  to  the  sub-maxillary 
and  sublingual  salivary  glands.    The  otic  ganglion  lies  close 
to  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  receives  a  root  from  tho  mus- 
cular nerve  to  the  internal  pterygoid,  a  root  from  the 
sensory  auriculo-temporal,  and  a  sympathetic  root    It  also 
receives  the  small  petrosal  nerve,  by  which  it  is  connected 
to  tho  knee-shaped  bend  of  the  portio  dura  and  to  tho 
glosso-pharyngcal  nerve.    It  supplies  the  tensor  tympani 
and  tensor  pa'ati  muscles.   The  branches  of  tho  three  divi- 
sions of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  which  DM  to  the  skin  of 


the  temple,  forehead,  and  face,  freely  communicate  wiA 
the  branches  of  the  portio  dura,  which  supply  the  niusda 
situated  in  those  regions. 

The  Glosso-pharyngeal  or  uppermost  division  of  the  cigkA 
nerve  springs  out  of  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblon'-au 
between  the  olivary  and  restifonn  bodies;  its  roots  t°n*c 
from  two  small  masses  or  nuclei  of  grey  matter  in  the  flour 
of  the  4th  ventricle.  The  nerve  passes  out  of  the  ttt.ll 
through  the  jugular  foramen,  where  it  possesses  two  small 
ganglia,  named  jugular  and  petrous.  It  then  paucs 
across  the  side  of  the  neck  and  gives  off  carotid  branches, 
which  run  along  the  internal  carotid  artery;  pharyn.jeol 
branches- to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  ■  tonsil- 
itic  branches  to  the  tonsil  and  soft  palate glossal 
branches  to  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  circumvaliats 
papilla?,  which  branches  are  unquestionably  nerves  of  the 
special  sense  of  taste;  muscular  branches  to  the  stylo- 
pharyngeus  and  perhaps  the  constrictor  muscles.  Through 
the  jugular  and  petrous  ganglia  the  nerve  communicau. 
with  tho  vagus  and  sympathetic.  The  petrous  ganglion 
gives  off  the  tympanic  branch  or  nerve  of  Jacobean,  which 
enters  the  tympanic  cavity,  supplies  its  mucous  membrane, 
and  gives  off  three  communicating  branches— one  to  the 
sympathetic;  a  second  to  the  great  petrosal,  and  through  it 
to  the  knee-shaped  bend  of  tho  facial;  a  third  to  the  small 
petrosal,  and  through  it  to  the  otic  ganglion. 

Tho  Pneumogastric  or  Vagus  is  the  middle  subdivision 
of  the  eighth  cranial  nerve.   It  springs  out  of  the  aide  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  between  the  olivary  and  restifonn 
bodies ;  its  roots  arise  from  a  nucleus  of  grey  matter  in 
the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle,  which  nucleus,  along  with 
those  for  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  is  in  series  with  the 
posterior  cornu  of  grey  matter  in  tho  spinal  cord.    It  goes 
through  the  jugular  foramen,  is  joined  by  the  inner  dm 
sion  of  the  spinal  accessory  which  is  its  motor  root,  then 
passes  down  the  side  of  tho  neck,  enters  the  thorax,  reaches 
the  outer  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  accompanies  that  tube 
through  the  diaphragm,  and  terminates  in  the  wall  of  the 
stomach.    The  left  nerve  lies  on  a  plane  anterior  to  tho 
right :  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  is  dU- 
tributed  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  whilst  the  rich* 
nerve  supplies  the  posterior  wall    Each  nerve  posset 
high  in  the  neck  two  enlargements,  named  upper  and  lower 
ganglia.    Tho  branches  of  the  vagus  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant   The  upper  ganglion  gives  origin  to  the  auricular 
branch,  which  traversing  a  small  canal  in  the  petrous  tempo- 
ral bone,  is  distributed  to  tho  skin  of  the  back  of  the  auricle 
The  lower  ganglion  gives  origin  to— a,  the  pharvn^eal 
branch,  which  forms  a  plexus  with  the  glosso-pharynWal 
and  sympathetic  nerves,  from  which  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx  are  supplied;  b,  the  superior  laryngeal,  which 
divides  into  an  external  branch  to  supply  the  crico-thyroid 
muscle,  and  an  internal,  which  pierces  the  thyro-hyoid  mem 
brane,  and  supplies  the  mucous  lining  of  the  larynx  and  tk 
mucous  covering  of  the  epiglottis.    The  trunk  of  the  nerve 
gives  origin  to-*,  the  recurrent  laryngeal  brunch,  which  en 
the  right  side  turns  round  the  subclavian  artery  and  on  the 
left  round  the  arch  of  tho  aorta,  and  ascends  to  the  larynx  t  o 
supply  its  intrinsic  muscles  except  the  crico-thvroid  •  6 
cardiac  branches,  which  arise  from  the  nerve  partly  in  'the* 
neck  and  partly  in  tho  chest,  and  join  the  Jreat  cardi* 
plexus  for  tho  heart ;  c,  pulmonary  branches,  which  ar  * 
in  the  chest,  pass  into  the  substance  of  the  Inn-s.  and  ft™ 
along  with  the  sympathetic  an  anterior  plexus  \a  front  of 
and  a  posterior  plexus  behind  the  root  of  the  lung  5 
oesophageal  branches,  which  supply  the  coats  of 'the 
oesophagus ;  e  gastric  branches,  which  supply  the  coon, 
of  the  stomach  and  give  important  offshoot!  fo  the  ™* 
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DtacRimvE  Axatomy  or  the  Sympathetic  Nervous 
System. 

The  Sympathetic  Nervous  System  consists  of  a  pair  of 
gangliatcd  cords,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  spinal 
column  ;  of  three  great  gangliatcd  prevertebral  plexuses 
situated  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  ;  of  nume- 
rous smaller  ganglia  lying  more  especially  in  relation  with 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera ;  of  multitudes  of  fine 
distributory  nerves. 

Each  Gangliatcd  Cord  of  the  sympathetic  extends  along 
the  side  of  the  spine  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the 
coccyx.  In  the  neck  it  lies  in  front  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  vertebra ;  in  the  thorax,  in  front  of  the 
heads  of  the  ribs  ;  in  the  abdomen,  on  the  aides  of  the  verte- 
bral bodies;  and  as  it  descends  in  front  of  the  sacrum  it 
approaches  its  fellow,  so  that  in  front  of  tho  coccyx  the  two 
are  united  in  a  single  ganglion,  the  ganglion  impar  (Fig. 
66,  (),  Each  cord  consists  of  a  number  of  ganglia  united  into 
a  continuous  cord  by  intermediate  nerves.  As  a  rule,  the 
ganglia  equal  in  number  the  vertebra  of  the  region.  Thus, 
in  the  sacral  region  there  are  five  ganglia,  in  the  lumbar 
five,  and  in  the  thorax  twelve  ;  but  in  the  neck  there  are 
only  three,  named  superior,  middle,  and  inferior ;  of  these 
the  superior  is  very  large,  and  represents  without  doubt 
several  smaller  ganglia.  From  the  superior  cervical  ganglion 
the  cord  is  prolonged  upwards  by  an  attending  or  cranial 
offshoot  through  the  carotid  canal  into  the  cranial  cavity, 
and  forms  a  plexus  around  the  internal  carotid  artery,  both  in 
the  carotid  canal,  named  the  carotid  plexus,  and  in  the  inner 
wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  named  the  cavernous  plexus. 
Through  branches  derived  either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
these  plexuses  the  sympathetic  roots  for  the  ciliary  and 
sphenopalatine  ganglia,  described  in  connection  with  the 
fifth  nerve,  are  derived. 

From  the  ganglia  ted  cord  and  its  ascending  or  cranial 
prolongation  a  communicating  and  a  distributory  6cries  of 
branches  are  derived. 

By  the  Communicating  branches  this  portion  of  the 
sympathetic  is  connected  with  most  of  the  cranial  and 
with  the  anterior  divisions  of  all  the  spinal  nerves,  so  as  to 
bring  the  cerebrospinal  and  sympathetic  systems  into  close 
anatomical  and  physiological  relation  with  each  other. 
It  is  important  also  to  observe  that  each  communicating 
branch  contains  not  only  no  n-  medulla  ted  nerve  fibres  from 
the  sympathetic  system  to  the  cerebrospinal  nerves,  but 
medulla  ted  fibres  from  the  cerebrospinal  to  the  sympa- 
thetic, so  that  a  double  interchange  takes  place  between 
the  two  systems.  The  cranial  prolongation  of  the  sympa- 
thetic and  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  communicate  with 
the  3d  and  4th  nerves,  the  Oasserian  ganglion  of  the  5th,  the 
6th,  the  portio  dura  of  the  7th,  the  glosso  pharyngeal  and 
pneumogastric  of  the  8th,  and  the  9th  cranial  nerves,  and 
with  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  four  upper  cervical  spinal 
nerves.  The  middle  cervical  ganglion  communicates  with 
the  6th  and  6th  cervical  nerves,  tho  inferior  cervical  gan- 
glion with  the  7th  and  8th  cervical  nerves,  the  twelve 
thoracic  ganglia  with  the  series  of  intercostal  nerves,  the 
five  lumbar  ganglia  with  the  series  of  lumbar  spinal  nerves, 
the  sacral  and  coccygeal  ganglia  with  the  sacral  nerves  and 
th«J  coccygeal  nerve. 

The  DutrSnUory  branches  of  the  gangliatcd  cord  are  as 
follows : — a,  Pharyngeal  branches  from  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion,  which  join  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  pneumogastric  nerves,  to  form  the  pharyn- 
geal plexus,  which  supplies  the  muscles  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx,  6,  Articular  branches  from  the 
upper  thoracic  and  the  lumbar  ganglia  to  the  articulations 
between  the  adjacent  vertebras,  c,  Pulmonary  branches  from 
the  3d  or  4th  thoracic  ganglia,  which  join  the  posterior 


pulmonary  plerua  d,  Vaso-tnotor  branches  or  ntrvi  motley 
which  supply  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries :  those  which 
arise  from  the  cranial  prolongation  of  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  supply  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  its  branches 
to  the  brain  and  eyeball :  those  which  arise  from  the 
superior  cervical  ganglia  itself  supply  the  external  carotid 
artery  and  its  branches;  from  the  branch  accompanying 
the  facial  artery  the  submaxilliary  ganglion  derives  its 
sympathetic  root ;  from  that  accompanying  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  the  otic  ganglion  derives  its  sympathetic 
root :  the  vaao-motor  nerves  which  arise  from  the  middle 
cervical  ganglion  supply  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  and  pass 
to  the  thyroid  gland:  the  vaao-motor  branches  of  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion  supply  the  vertebral  and  basilar  arteries  and 
their  several  branches,  which  pass  to  tho  spinal  cord  and 
the  hinder  part  of  the  encephalon.  Vaao-motor  nerves  also 
arise  from  the  thoracic  ganglia,  which  pass  to  the  thoracic 
aorta,  from  the  lumbar  ganglia  to  tho  abdominal  aorta,  and 
from  the  sacral  ganglia  to  the  middle  sacral  artery ;  the 
ganglion  impar  gives  branches  to  a  peculiar  vascular  struc- 
ture, named  the  coccygeal  body,  developed  in  connection 
with  the  end  of  the  middle  sacral  artery  ;  a  body  of  similar 
structure,  called  interearotic  body,  situated  in  the  angle  of 
bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  receives  branches 
from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  e,  Cardiac  branches 
from  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  cervical  and  tho  1st 
thoracic  ganglia,  which  pass  into  the  thorax  to  join  the  pre* 
vertebral  cardiac  plexus.  /,  Splanchnic  branches  as  follows: 
great  splanchnic  nerve,  by  the  union  of  branches  from  the 
thoracic  ganglia,  the  3d  to  the  10th  inclusive ;  it  pierces  the 
cms  of  the  diaphragm,  and  passes  to  tho  prevertebral  solar 
plexus ;  small  splanchnic  nerve,  also  to  the  solar  plexus 
from  the  10th  or  11th  thoracic  ganglia  ;  smallest  splanchnic 
nerve,  front  the  12th  thoracic  ganglion  to  the  renal  plexus. 
g,  Hypogastric  branches,  from  the  lumbar  and  sacral  ganglia 
to  the  prevertebral  hypogastric  plexus. 

The  Prevertebral  Cardiac  plexus  (PL  X  VIL  c)  is  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  is  divided  into  a  superficial 
part,  which  lies  in  the  concavity  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  a  deep  part  between  the  aorta  and  trachea.  It  receives 
the  cardiac  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  and  the  cervical 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.  It  contains  collections  of 
nerve  cells  and  a  dense  plexi/orm  arrangement  of  nervo 
fibres.  It  gives  off  branches  to  the  heart,  which  wind 
around  the  surface  of  that  organ  and  penetrate  its  muscular 
substance  :  on  these  branches  minute  ganglia  are  found 
which  regulate  its  rhythmical  movements.  Through  theso 
branches  and  the  cardiac  plexus  the  heart  is  brought  into 
connection  with  both  the  cerebrospinal  and  sympathetic 
systems  of  nerves.  The  sympathetic  apparently  regulates 
its  contraction,  for  when  this  nerve  is  stimulated  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  accelerated.  The  pneumogastric  again  exer- 
cises an  inhibitory  or  restraining  influence  on  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  organ,  for  when  this  nerve  is  irritated  the 
activity  of  contraction  is  diminished,  but  when  divided  it 
is  greatly  increased.  The  cardiac  plexus  also  sends  offsets 
to  the  anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses  for  the 
supply  of  nerves  to  the  lungs. 

The  Prevertebral  Solar  or  Epigastric  plexus  is  situated  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  around  the  c celiac  axis,  a  branch  of 
the  abdominal  aorta.  It  receives  the  great  and  Email 
splanchnic  nerves  from  the  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, and  some  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerve.  It  contains  large  collections  of  nerve  cells, 
which  form  the  two  semilunar  ganglia,  and  a  dense  plexi- 
form  arrangement  of  nerve  fibres.  It  gives  origin,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  numerous  plexiform  branches, 
which  accompany,  and  are  named  after,  the  abdominal 
aorta  and  its  various  branches  given  off  to  the  walla  and 
viscera  of  the  abdomen  proper.    In  this  manner,  not  only 
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do  the  arteries  which  supply  tho  abdominal  viscera  receive 
their  vaso-motor  nerves,  but  the  muscular  and  mucous 
coots  of  tho  stomach,  intestines,  gall  bladder,  bile  ducts, 
ureters,  and  seminal  ducts,  and  the  glandular  structures  of 
the  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  supra  renal  cap- 
sules. It  is  important  also  to  observe  thai  these  plexuses 
of  distribution  not  unfrcquently  contain  small  ganglia, 
and  the  branches  which  supply  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  havo  minute  microscopic  ganglia, 
with  stellate  nerve  cells  lying  amidst  them.  The  distribu- 
tion of  tho  pneumogastric  nerve  to  the  stomach,  and  its 
connection  with  the  solar  plexus,  enables  that  nerve  to 
■stimulate  its  peristaltic  contraction,  and,  according  to  some 
experimenters,  that  of  the  small  intestine  also ;  but  the 
precise  action  of  the  sympathetic  on  these  organs  is  still  a 
disputed  question. 

The  Prevertebral  Hypogastric  plejcvs  is  situated  in  front 
of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  It  receives  branches  from  the 
lumbar  ganglia  of  tho  sympathetic,  and  from  the  plexus 
surrounding  the  abdominal  aorta.  It  divides  into  two 
parts,  which  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  rectum,  and  arc 
called  the  pelvic  plexuses ;  these  plexuses  are  joined  by 
branches  from  the  sacral  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  and 
from  tho  3d  and  4th  sacral  spinal  nerves,  and  contain 
small  gangliform  collections  of  nerve  cells.  From  tho 
pelvic  plexuses  numerous  plexiform  nerves  arise,  which 
accompany  the  internal  iliac  artery  and  its  branches  to  tho 
walls  and  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  and  are  named  after  them. 
These  nerves  not.  only  supply  tho  vaso-motor  nerves  for 
these  blood-vessels,  but  also  the  muscular  coat  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  urethra,  besides 
the  prostate  gland  in  the  male,  and  the  uterus  and  vagina, 
and  in  part  the  ovary,  in  the  female ;  in  connection  with 
their  distribution  to  these  viscera,  minute  ganglia  are 
found  lying  amidst  the  nerves,  the  nerve  cells  in  which 
act  undoubtedly  as  centres  of  reinforcement  for  the  origin 
of  additional  nerve  fibres. 

From  the  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  gangliated 
cord  of  the  sympathetic,  and  of  the  gangliated  prevertebral 
plexuses,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  nerve  is  especially  related 
to  the  blood  vessels  and  to  the  viscera .  contained  within 
the  great  cavities  of  the  body.  As  tho  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem is  engaged  in  the  supply  of  nerves  to  the  voluntary 
muscles,  the  sympathetic  is  the  medium  of  supply  for  the 
involuntary  muscular  apparatus,  both  in  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  and  in  the  walls  of  the  hollow  viscera.  But 
though  tho  vaso-motor  nerves  branch  from  the  sympathetic 
ganglia,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  The  communicat- 
ing branches  between  tho  sympathetic  ganglia  and  the 
auterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  establish  a  connection 
between  them  and  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  axis.  By 
recent  experiments,  the  tract  of  transmission  of  the  vaso- 
motor fibres  has  been  traced  along  with  the  anterior  roots 
of  tho  spinal  nerves,  through  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
cord  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  which  the  vaso-motor 
nerve  centre  lies  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  mesial  plane, 
above  the  calamus  scriptorius.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
sympathetic  to  tho  glandular  viscera,  not  only  is  it  im- 
portant to  attend  to  their  terminations  in  the  muscular 
coat  of  tho  blood-vessels  of  the  glands,  but  the  termina- 
tion of  the  nerves  in  connection  with  the  secreting  cells 
themselves  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  com- 
munications between  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic 
systems,  not  only  through  tho  spinal  nerves,  but  also 
through  the  pneumogastric,  are  to  be  kept  in  miud  in  con- 
nection with  the  effects  produced  by  varying  mental  con- 
ditions on  the  secretions  of  the  glands. 


Organs  or  Sense. 

Tho  organs  of  senso  are  the  organs  through  the  interns 
diation  of  which  the  mind  becomes  cognisant  of  the  appctr 
ance  and  propcrti*s  of  the  various  objects  in  the  extenul 
world.  These  organs  are  severally  named  nose,  eye,  car, 
tongue,  and  skin.  For  the  excitation  and  perception  of  i 
sensation  three  sets  of  structures  are  necessary :  a,  i 
peripheral  end-organ ;  b,  a  sensor)-  nerve  ;  e,  a  centn! 
organ.  Tho  peripheral  end-organ  is  the  port  of  the  appa- 
ratus to  which  tho  stimulus  necessary  for  the  production  cf 
the  sensation  is  applied.  This  stimulus  causes  nervous 
impulses  to  be  propagated  from  the  end-orqan  along  th* 
fibres  of  the  sensory  nerve  to  the  central  organ,  in  whict 
that  nerve  terminates  at  its  central  extremity.  These  ner- 
vous impulses  occasion  molecular  changes  in  the  nerve  cells 
of  the  brain,  and  the  mind  becomes  conscious  of  a  sensation 
The  shape  and  construction  of  each  organ  of  sense  is  adapt* : 
to  the  application  of  the  stimulus  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  particular  sensation  to  which  the  organ  is  sub- 
servient Each  organ  of  sense  possesses  its  own  character- 
istic form  of  end-organ.  The  touch  corpuscles  of  the  skin, 
the  end  bulbs  found  in  several  mucous  membranes,  and  the 
Pacinian  corpuscles,  are  the  end-organs  occurring  in  their 
several  localities;  they  have  the  peripheral  ends  of  lW 
sensory  nerves  terminating  in  their  substance,  and  th* 
axial  cylinder  of  the  nerve  fibre  ends  in  their  interior. 
The  rods  and  cones  of  the  retins,  the  rods  of  Corti  is 
tho  cochlea,  the  olfactory  cells  of  the  nose,  and  the  gus- 
tatory bodies  in  tho  tongue,  are  the  end-organa  belong 
ing  to  their  several  organs  of  sense ;  the  sensory  nert« 
fibres  which  terminate  in  relation  with  them  have  not 
yet,  however,  been  traced  into  actual  continuity  witl 
their  substance.  A  stimulus,  whatever  may  be  its  nature, 
applied  to  any  organ  of  sense  can  excite  only  that  kind  of 
sensation  for  the  production  of  which  the  organ  is  subscr 
vient  Thus  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  eye,  whether  it  b» 
the  natural  stimulus  of  tho  waves  of  light,  the  mechanics! 
stimulus  of  a  blow,  or  an  electric  stimulus,  can  only  excite 
the  sensation  of  light.  Stimuli  applied  to  the  car  can  only 
excite  the  sensation  of  sound,  and  in  like  manner  with  tie 
other  senses.  In  studying  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of 
sense  tho  arrangement  of  numerous  accessory  structures, 
which  assist  cither  in  conducting  stimuli  or  in  modifiyiar 
their  effects,  tho  arrangement  and  structure  of  the  periphery 
end-organs,  and  tho  origin,  course,  and  distribution  of  tfct 
sensory  nerves,  will  have  to  be  considered. 

The  Noss  or  organ  of  smell  is  a  large  cavity  situated  is 
tho  face,  between  the  orbits,  above  the  mouth,  and  bclc* 
the  cribriform  plate  of  tho  ethmoid  bone.  It  communicate! 
by  the  anterior  nares,  or  nostrils,  with  the  external  ato 
sphere,  by  the  posterior  nares  with  the  pharynx,  and  throu£± 
it  with  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs.  It  is  the  proper 
entrance  to  the  respiratory  passage,  is  accessory  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  voice,  aids  in  the  sense  of  taste,  and  fonu 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  tho  face.  It  is  ssK 
divided  into  a  right  and  a  left  chamber  by  a  vertical  maul 
partition,  the  septum  nasi,  so  that  the  ncaa  is  a  double 
organ  in  the  same  sense  as  the  eyes  or  ears  are  double. 
The  walls  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose  are  formed  partly  of 
bone  and  partly  of  cartilage.  The  osseous  walls  are  referred 
to  on  page  826.  The  cartilages  form  the  point,  the  alas,  ara 
-a  part  of  the  septum  nasi  The  mesial  or  septal  cartilage  is 
triangular  in  shape,  and  fits  into  the  interval  between  tit 
vomer,  the  mesial  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  nasal  spxw 
of  the  superior  maxilla.  Anteriorly  and  inf  eriorly  its  border 
Is  free,  projects  on  to  the  face,  and  forms  the  colvi.-.rj  d 
the  nose.  The  lateral  cartilages  form  th«  tip  and  sir 
On  each  side  is  an  upper  lateral  cartilage  attached  by  its 
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this  coat  possesses  anteriorly  numerous  folds,  the  ciliary 
processes,  which  are  continuous  with  the  irit,  a  structure 
which  lies  behind  the  cornea.  The  third  or  internal  or 
nervous  coat  is  named  the  retina,  and  in  it  the  optic  nervo 
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terminates.  The  enclosed  refracting  media  occupy  the 
axis  of  the  globe,  and  arc  named  from  before  backwards 
the  aqueous  humour,  crystalline  tens,  and  vitreous  body. 

The  Sclerotic  coat,  called  from  its  white  appearance  the 
white  of  the  eye,  is  a  firm,  unyielding  fibrous  membrane, 
which  forms  the  posterior  fths  of  the  outer  coat  of  the 
eyeball  It  is  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  and  where 
pierced  by  the  optic  nerve  it  has  a  cribriform  structure,  ** 
the  bundles  of  nerve  fibres  do  not  pass  through  one  large, 
but  several  small  openings.  The  sclerotic  consists  of  the 
white  fibrous  form  of  connective  tissue,  intermingled  with 
a  small  proportion  of  elastic  fibres.  The  bundles  of  white 
fibres  lie  in  two  directions;  some  pass  in  the  meridian  of 
the  globe  from  the  optic  nerve  towards  the  cornea,  others 
lie  parallel  to  its  equator.  Tho  sclerotic  is  joined  by 
accessory  fibres  behind,  derived  from  the  perineurium  of 
the  optic  nerve,  where  the  nerve  pierces  it ;  and  in  front 
from  tho  tendons  of  the  recti  and  obliqui  muscles,  which  are 
inserted  into  it.  In  the  cctacea  the  sclerotic  possesses  extra- 
ordinary thickness.  In  fish  and  amphibia  it  consists  largely 
of  cartilage,  and  in  birds  a  ring  of  bone  is  developed  aroand 
its  anterior  margin.   It  is  the  protecting  coat  of  the  eyeball. 

Tho  Cornea  forms  the  translucent  anterior  Jth  of  the 
outer  coat  of  the  eyeball  It  is  almost  circular  in  form, 
and  is  blended  at  its  circumference  with  the  anterior  border 
of  the  sclerotic.  Its  anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  covered 
by  the  conjunctival  epithelium.  The  forward  projection 
of  tho  cornea  is  always  greater  in  young  than  in  aged 
persons.  Its  posterior  surface  is  concave,  and  bounds  the 
chamber  in  which  the  aqueous  humour  is  contained  :  if  the 
chamber  be  punctured,  and  the  humour  evacuated,  the 
cornea  loses  its  translucency,  its  tension,  and  its  forward  con- 
vexity, and  becomes  flaccid  and  opaque.  It  has  considerable 
thickness,  and  can  be  readily  split  up  into  laminae.  When 
antero-posterior  sections  are  made  through  it  and  the 
epithelium  on  iU  anterior  and  posterior  curface3,  four 
distinct  scries  of  structures  may  bo  seen,  viz.,  the  anterior 
epithelium,  the  proper  tissue  of  the  cornea,  the  posterior 
elastic  lamina,  and  the  posterior  cpi-(endo)-thelium. 

The  anterior  epithelium  ol  the  cornea,  often  called  tho  coa- 


junctival  epithelium,  is  stratified.  The  deepest  layer,  win 
lies  next  the  cornea,  is  formed  of  elongated  cells,  which  la 
vertically  to  the  plane  of  tho  surface  of  the  cornea,  fa 
more  superficial  Layers  are  squamous  cells,  often  with  fictri 
surfaces  and  serrated  or  spinous  edges.  The  intermedin; 
layers  are  irregular  in  shape,  and  often  possess,  as  Qt&i 
pointed  out,  long  digitate  processes,  which  interlock  with 
those  of  the  adjacent  cells. 

Tho  proper  tissue  of  the  cornea  is  a  modified  form  d 
connective  tissue.  When  examined  fresh  it  spjienre  **  - 
perfectly  homogeneous,  but  after  a  time,  and  more  esp* 
cially  if  hardened  in  alcohol,  chloride  of  gold,  and  otkt 
reagents,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  Mall  and  an  intercelkhr 
matrix.  The  cells  consist  of  two  kinds,— those  which 
belong  to  the  cornea,  and  those  which  have  migrat.-: 
into  it  The  proper  cornea  cells  or  cornea  corpuscles  we* 
first  seen  by  Toynbee,  and  have  been  carefully  studmi 
by  numerous  subsequent  observers.  They  are  large  itel 
late,  flattened  cells,  and  lie  with  their  surfaces  parallel  tc 
the  surfaces  of  tho  cornea  ;  they  possess  many  branchial 
processes,  and  the  processes  of  adjacent  cells  anastottitst 
to  form  a  cell  network.  They  consist  of  nucleated  mawes 
of  protoplasm,  which  Kiihne  showed  to  be  contractile,  ac»i 
are  apparently  destitute  of  a  cell  wall  In  vertical  section 
through  the  cornea  the  corpuscles  seem  as  if  shaped  his 
elongated  spindles.  The  migrating  cells  of  the  cornea  wen 
first  seen  by  Von  Recklinghausen.  They  resemble  whiU 
blood  corpuscles,  and  possess  active  arnxboid  movement!, 
so  that  they  can  wander  through  the  corneal  tissue.  In  » 
healthy  cornea  they  have  migrated  out  of  the 
blood-vessels;  but  in  an  inflamed  cornea,  where  their 
ber  is  greatly  increased,  they  are  in  part  white 
derived  from  the  blood,  and  in  part  produced  by  prolifera- 
tion of  the  proper  cornea  corpuscles.  The  intercellular 
matrix  ol  the  cornea  consists  of  a  laminated  substance,  tie 
lamellie  being  arranged  parallel  to  the  surfaces  of  tho  comes. 
Tho  lamella;  consist  of  fasciculi  of  extremely  delicate  fila- 
ments ;  immediately  under  the  anterior  epithelium  the 
fasciculi  decussate  with  each  other,  and  at  the  circumferesc* 
of  the  cornea  the  fasciculi  run  into  the  connective  tissue  d 
tho  sclerotic  Bowman  described  a  translucent  struct  urelta 
layer  or  anterior  elastic  lamina  between  the  conjunctivsl 
epithelium  and  the  cornea  proper,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  tt.» 
layer  exists  as  a  constant  arrangement  Bowman  and 
other  observers  have  injected  tubular  spaces  in  the  comes 
which  are  apparently  situated  between  the  lamellae.  TL- 
exact  nature  of  these  spaces  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but 
Thin  believes  them  to  be  lymph-vessels  traversing  iU  sub 
stance,  for  he  has  seen  an  endothelial  lining  similar  to  tin 
endothelial  cells  of  the  lymphatics  It  is  probable  that 
these  spaces  serve  as  the  channels  for  the  migrating  cor- 
puscles to  wander  through  Thin  also  describes  the  proper 
cornea  corpuscles  as  lying  in  lacuna,  which  communicate 
with  each  other  and  with  the  lymph-vessels.  The  posterior 
elastic  lamina  forms  a  distinct  translucent,  structureless 
layer  adherent  to  the  back  of  the  proper  tissue  of  the  cornea, 
from  which  it  may  be  stripped  off  without  much  difficulty. 
When  torn  across,  the  edges  curl  inwards  towards  tie 
corneal  tissue.  It  it  from  jVjs  to  ,  faz  th  inch  thick,  aad 
resists  the  action  of  various  reagents.  This  lamina  thus 
off  at  its  circumference  and  splits  into  fibres,  which  becoce 
continuous  with  the  pectinate  ligament  of  the  iris. 

The  posterior  epithelium  of  the  cornea,  also  called  tit 
endothelium  of  the  aqueous  humour,  forms  a  single  layer  el 
polygonal  cells  on  the  back  of  the  posterior  elastic  lamina 
It  is  continuous  with  the  endothelial  covering  of  the  pec- 
tinate ligament  and  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

The  cornea  is  not  in  tho  adult  traversed  by  blood-vessels, 
though  in  the  foetus  a  layer  of  capillaries  lies  near  its 
anterior  surface.    In  the  adult,  however,  the  margin  e" 
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cells:  in  dark-cclonred  eyes,  both  are  filled  with 
dork  pigment  granules;  whilst  in  light-coloured  eyes  the 
stellate  cells  of  tne  stroma  arc  either  devoid  of  pigment  or 
only  faintly  coloured.  The  iris  contains  numerous  fasciculi 
of  involuntary  or  non-etriped  muscular  fibre  arranged  in 
two  directions.  Circularly  arranged  fibres  surround  the 
aperture  of  the  pupil,  and  form  the  sphincter  muscle,  by 
the  contraction  of  which  the  size  of  the  pupil  is  diminished 
Smooth  muscular  fibres  also  radiate  from  the  pupillary  to 
tho  ciliary  border  of  the  iris  and  form  the  dilatator  muscle. 
The  muscular  nature  of  these  fibres  in  the  human  iris  was 
long  disputed,  but  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  1852 
by  Lister.  Jeropheef  has  also  described  circular  fasciculi 
surrounding  the  ciliary  border.  In  birds  and  reptiles  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  iris  consists  of  transversely  striped 
fibres.  The  arteries  of  the  iris  arise  from  the  circulus 
arteriosus, '  and  run  radially  forwards  towards  the  pupil, 
where  they  anastomose  and  form  the  circulus  iridis  minor. 
They  possess  relatively  thick  external  and  muscular  coats. 
Tho  capillaries  form  a  plexus  not  so  compact  as  that  of  the 
choroid  coat  The  veins  of  the  iris  end  in  the  vense  vorti- 
coaaa.  In  the  ftutua  the  pupil  is  closed  in  by  a  delicate 
membrane,  membrana  pupillarit,  into  which  tho  blood- 
vessels of  the  iris  are  prolonged.  This  membrano  disap- 
pears by  absorption  during  the  later  months  of  embryo  life. 
The  nerves  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  eyeball  are  the  long 
ciliary  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  5th  and 
the  short  ciliary  branches  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  (PL  XIX. 
"g-  7, 1).  They  pierce  the  sclerotic  near  the  optic  nerve, 
and  run  forward  in  the  lamina  fusca  of  the  choroid.  They 
give  off  branches  to  the  choroid  which  form  in  it  a  plexus 
in  which  H.  Midler  found  nerve  cells.  From  this  plexus 
delicate  branches  pass  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  choroidal 
arteries.  ■  The  ciliary  nerves  then  enter  the  ciliary  muscle, 
and  form  plexuses  with  interspersed  nerve  cells,  from 
which  branches  pass  to  the  mmcular  fibres.  Other  branches 
of  the  ciliary  nerves  enter  the  iris,  and  form  plexuses,  from 
which  branches  proceed  to  the  muscular  tissue. 

The  Retina  is  the  delicate  nervous  coat  of  the  eyeball 
wLich  lies  immediately  internal  to  the  choroid,  and  extends 


necUte  limit. 


from  the  place  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  as  far  forward 
as  the  ciliary  processes,  where  it  forms  a  jagged  border,  the 
ota  serrata.  In  the  living  eye  it  is  translucent  and  colour- 
luss,  but  shortly  after  death  it  becomes  grey  :  it  is  soft  and 
so  easily  torn  that  it  is  difficult  to  display  it  in  a  dissection 
without  injury.  Its  inner  or  anterior  surface,  concave 
forwards,  is  moulded  on  the  vitreous  body,  and  presents 
the  following  appearances  : — Almost  exactly  in  the  antero- 
posterior axis  of  the  eyeball  is  a  transversely  oval  yellow 
tpot,  about  ,i8::i  inch  in  its  long  diameter,  which  amongst 
mammals  is  found  only  in  man  and  apes,  though,  as  Knox 
and  Hulke  have  shown,  it  exists  in  reptiles ;  in  the  centre 
of  this  spot  is  a  depression,  the  fovea  centralis ;  about  Jth 
mch  to  tho  inner  side  of  the  yellow  spot  is  a  slight  elevation, 
the  papilla  optica,  which  marks  the  disc-like  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve  into  the  retina ;  here  the  fibres  of  the  nerve 
radiate  outwards  and  forwards  to  the  ora  serrata,  and 
branches  of  the  arteria  centralis  retina  accompany  then. 
The  retina  is  highly  complex  in  structure,  and  consists 


of  nerve  fibres  and  cells,  of  peripheral  end-organs,  of  con- 
nective tissue,  and  of  blood-vessels,  arranged  in  several 
layera  Max  Scbultze,  who  is  the  chief  authority  on  the 
subject,  recognises  ten  layers,  but  includes  among  theae  the 
layer  of  hexagonal  pigment  cells  just  described  as  the  inner 
pigmentary  layer  of  the  choroid.  If  this  layer  be  omitted, 
nine  layers  may  then  be  recognised,  and,  following  Schultre, 
be  named  from  before  backwards  aa  follows: — 1.  Mem- 
brana  limitans  interna ;  2.  Layer  of  optic  nerve  fibres  ;  3. 
Layer  of  ganglion  cells ;  4.  Internal  granulated  (molecular) 
layer;  5.  Internal  granule  layer;  6.  External  granulated 
layer ;  7.  External  granule  layer ;  8.  Membrana  limitans 
externa  ;  9.  Bacillary  layer  (Fig.  78). 

The  nervous  elements  of  the  retina  will  first  be  con- 
sidered. The  optic  nerve  fibru  (2),  where  they  pierce  the 
sclerotic,  as  a  rule  lose  the  medullary  sheath,  and  radiate 
outwards  as  non-medullated  fibres  from  the  optic  disc  to  the 
ora  serrata  immediately  behind  and  parallel  to  the  mem- 
brana limitans  interna.  These  fibres  vary  greatly  in  site, 
and  are  frequently  varicose.  When  any  of  the  optic  nerve 
fibres  retain  the  medullary  sheath  the  retina  is  there  ren- 
dered opaque.  Immediately  behind  the  nerve  fibres  is  the 
layer  of  ganglionic  nerve  cell*  (3).  These  cells  are  either  bi- 
polar or  multipolar.  In  the  living  eye  the  cell  substance 
is  hyaline  and  the  nucleus  transparent,  but  after  death  the 
substance  both  of  the  body  of  the  cell  and  the  processes 
assumes  a  fibrillated  appearance,  like  the  axial  cylinder  of 
an  optic  nerve  fibre.  One  process,  the  central  process, 
extends  into  the  layer  of  optic  nerve  fibres  ;  and  another, 
the  peripheral,  into  the  internal  granulated  layer.  The 
internal  granulated  layer  (4)  contains  the  branching  pro- 
cesses of  the  nerve  cells,  some  of  which  apparently  become 
continuous  with  an  arrangement  of  excessively  fine  fibrils, 
probably  nervous  in  their,  nature.  These  fibrils  are  inter- 
mingled with  a  delicate  plexus  of  connective  tissue.  The 
internal  granule  layer  (5)  contains  numerous  fusiform 
nucleated  enlargements,  the  so-called  internal  granules, 
arranged  in  superimposed  strata ;  from  each  fusiform 
enlargement  a  fibre  proceeds  in  two  directions,  one  centra! It 
into  the  internal  granulated  layer,  and  one  peripherally  into 
the  external  granulated  layer.  These  fibres  possess  vari- 
cosities, and  resemble  the  optic  nerve  fibres.  The  external 
granulated  layer  (6)  is  very  thin,  and  consists  of  an  ex- 
panded network  of  minute  fibres,  with  nuclei  situated  at 
the  points  of  intersection  of  the  fibres.  Krause  has  called 
it  the  membrana  fenestra  la.  The  external  granule  layer 
(7)  contains  numerous  fusiform  nucleated  enlargements, 
the  so-called  external  granules,  arranged  in  superimposed 
strata  :  from  each  enlargement  a  fibre  proceeds  in  two 
directions,  one  centrally  into  the  external  granulated  layer, 
and  one  peripherally  through  the  membrana  limitans  externa 
to  tho  bacillary  layer,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with 
the  anterior  end  of  either  a  rod  or  a  cone,  as  the  case  mat 
be.  Hence  these  fibres  of  the  external  granule  layer  are 
called  by  Schultzo  rod  and  cone  fibres,  and  the  external 
granules  are  nucleated  enlargements  of  these  fibres.  The*; 
fibres  possess  varicosities  like  those  of  the  internal  granule 
layer. 

The  bacillary  layer  (9)  or  membrane  of  Jacob  consist! 
of  multitudes  of  elongated  bodies  arranged  side  by  aid* 
like  rows  of  palisades,  and  vertically  to  tho  surfaces  of 
the  retina.  Some  of  these  bodies  are  cylindrical,  ar*i 
are  named  the  rods  of  the  retina  ;  others  flask -shaped,  ud 
named  the  cones  of  the  retina :  the  rods  equal  in  lengtt 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  bacillary  layer ;  the  cones  an 
shorter  than  the  rods,  and  are  interspersed  at  regular 
intervals  between -them  ;  the  apex  of  each  rone  is  directed 
toward*,  but  dues  not  reach,  the  plane  of  the  posterior  cr 
choroidal  surface  of  the  retina.  The  posterior  or  outer  end 
of  each  roil  rests  against  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  choroid. 
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vitreous  humonr,  ramifies  in  its  posterior  portion.  A 
■ingle  layer  of  polygonal  cells  lies  between  tho  body  of  the 
lens  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule.  The  lens  body 
ia  softer  at  its  periphery  than  in  its  centre.  It  is  built  up 
of  concentric  layers,  and  on  both  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  lines  are  to  be  seen  radiating  from  the  central  pole 
of  each  surface  towards  the  circumference  of  the  body. 
The  radiated  pattern  varies  in  different  animals.  In  the 
human  fcetus  there  are  usually  three  lines,  but  in  the  adult 
they  are  more  numerous.  The  lines  on  one  surface  do  not 
lie  immediately  opposite  those  on  the  other,  but  are  inter- 
mediate. By  the  action  of  strong  spirit  and  other  reagents 
the  body  of  the  lens  can  be  split  up  from  the  periphery 
towards  the  centre  in  the  direction  of  these  lines,  so  that 
they  mark  the  edges  of  apposition  oHts  concentric  laminte. 
Each  lamina  consuls  of  numerous  hexagonal  fibres  about 
j^^th  inch  wide,  which  extend  from  one  surface  to  the 
other  over  the  circumference  of  the  lens,  so  that  a  fibre 
which  begins  at  the  polar  end  of  a  radius  on  the  one  surface 
terminates  at  the  circumferential  end  of  a  radius  on  the 
opposite.  The  edges  of  the  fibres  are  sinuous  in  man,  but 
denticulated  in  many  animals,  especially  fishes,  so  that  the 
fibres,  not  only  in  the  same,  but  in  superimposed  layers, 
are  closely  interlocked.  The  lens  fibres  are  nucleated,  a 
structural  fact  which  gives  a  clue  to  their  true  nature,  and 
they  are  now  regarded  as  peculiarly  modified  elongated 
culls.  Babuchin  states  that  he  can  trace  the  transition  from 
the  cells  of  the  layer  between  tho  lens-body  and  capsule 
to  the  proper  lens  fibres.  The  lens-body  is  non-vascular 
and  non-nervous.  The  surfaces  of  the  lens  become  more 
flattened  in  old  age,  and  its  substance  hardens  and  is  less 
transparent. 

The  Vitreous  Body  is  much  tho  largest  of  tho  refracting 
media,  and  occupies  the  largest  part  of  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  tunics.  Anteriorly  it  is  hollowed  out  to  receive 
the  posterior  convexity  of  tho  lens,  but  posteriorly  it  is 
convex,  and  the  retina  is  moulded  on  it  It  is  as  trans- 
lucent as  gloss,  jelly-like  in  consistency,  and  when  punctured 
a  watery  fluid  drains  out  Its  minute  structure  is  difficult 
to  ascertain,  but  as  it,  like  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the 
embryo,  contains  rounded,  stellate,  and  fusiform  cells,  it  is 
customary  to  refer  it  to  the  gelatinous  form  of  connective 
tissue;  concentric  lamelL-e,  md  even  a  radiated  arrangement 
of  fibres,  have  also  been  described.  It  has  been  customary 
also  to  consider  it  as  invested  by  a  delicate  structureless 
membrane,  the  hyaloid  membrane  ;  but  this  is  now  regarded 
as  belonging  to  tho  retina,  where  it  is  known  as  the  mem- 
brana  limitant  interna.  Almost  opposite  the  ora  serrata  a 
membrane  springs  from  the  vitreous  body,  passes  forwards 
for  some  distance  in  relation  to  the  deep  surface  of  the 
ciliary  processus,  but  separated  from  them  by  the  pars 
ciliaris  rettnte,  and  then  inclines  inwards  to  become  attached 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  close  to  its 
circumference.  It  is  so  closely  connected  at  its  origin  with 
the  membruna  limitans  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  it  as 
a  distinct  membrane.  It  is  named  the  suspensory  ligament 
of  the  lent,  or  sonule  of  Zinn,  and  contains  fibres,  which  run 
in  tho  meridional  direction.  Where  it  leaves  the  vitreous 
body  a  narrow  space  is  enclosed  between  it  and  that  body, 
which  space  surrounds  the  circumference  of  the  lens,  and 
is  called  the  canal  of  Petit.  From  the  relation  of  the 
suspensory  ligament  to  tho  ciliary  processes  it  has  a  plicated 
surface,  and  when  these  processes  are  torn  away  from  it  a 
portion  of  tho  pigment  of  the  processes  is  often  left  behind, 
so  that  the  zonule  is  sometimes  named  tho  ciliary  processes 
of  the  vitreout  body. 

The  Eyeball  is  an  optical  instrument,  constructed  on  the 
plan  of  the  camera  obscure.  Tho  sclerotic  forma  the  wall 
of  the  chamber.  The  choroid  represents  tho  black  lining 
fur  absorbing  the  surplus  rays  of  light    The  cornea, 


aqueous  humour,  lens,  and  vitreous  body  are  the  tra> 
lucent  media  which,  like  the  glass  lens  of  the  eamen 
obscure,  bring  the  rays  of  light  to  a  focus.  The  retina  ■ 
the  sensitive  plate  on  which  the  optical  picture  ia  thrown. 
In  considering  the  relation  of  the  retina  to  the  visual  rsy&, 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  place  of  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve  ia  insensible  to  light,  and  that  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  the  retina  is  the  yellow  spot,  with  its 
fovea  centralis,  where  the  optic  nerve  fibres  axe  absent,  but 
where  the  bacillary  layer  reaches  its  maximum  sire.  It  it 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  rods  and  cones  of  this  layer,  and 
not  the  optic  nerve  fibres,  are  the  structures  in  the  retina 
which  are  stimulated  by  the  light ;  and  it  ia  probable,  as 
was  suggested  many  years  ago  by  Ooodsir,  that  these  rod* 
and  cones  are  impressed  by  the  light,  not  as  it  enters  the 
eye  directly,  but  as  it  is  reflected' backwards  from  the 
choroid  along  their  axes.  The  iris  is  the  diaphragm  which, 
by  opening  or  closing  the  pupil,  admits  or  cuts  off  the 
rays  of  light  The  ciliary  muscle  represents  the  adjusting 
screw  of  the  camera  ;  through  its  attachment  to  the  ciliary 
processes  and  their  relation  to  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  lens,  it  is  able  to  act  upon  the  lens  and  modify  the 
curvature  of  its  anterior  surface ;  for  when  the  eye  is  to  be 
accommodated  to  the  vision  of  near  objects  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens  becomes  more  convex  than  when  distant 
objects  are  being  examined. 

It  has  already  been  stated  on  p.  864  that  the  retina  m 
formed  in  the  primary  optic  vesicle,  which  grows  forwards 
to  tho  integument  By  the  involution  and  growth  of  the 
skin  at  this  spot  a  hollow  is  produced  at  the  front  of  the 
vesicle,  which  gradually  deepening  forms  a  pouch,  the 
secondary  optic  vesicle,  in  which  the  involuted  part  of  the 
skin  is  lodged.  From  the  included  sub-epidermal  tissue 
the  vitreous  body  is  derived ;  from  the  included  epidermis, 
the  lens  ;  whilst  the  cornea  sclerotic  and  iris  are  produced 
by  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  The  optic  nerve 
and  retina  are  formed  from  the  primary  optic  vesicle  and 
its  peduncle,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  bacillary  layer  is  s 
special  development  of  its  internal  epithelial  lining.  The 
choroid  coat  again  is  derived  from  the  pis  mater.  Hence 
the  eyeball  is  compounded  of  structures  derived  partly  froc 
the  integument  and  partly  from  the  embryo  brain. 

Accessory  Pahts  To  the  Eteball — In  relation  to  the 
eyeball  several  accessory  parts  are  found. 

The  £ye-Brous  are  projections  of  the  integument,  from 
which  short,  stiff  hairs  grow. 

The  Eye-Lids,  or  palpebra,  are  two  movable  curtains, 
an  npper  and  a  lower,  which  protect  the  front  of  the  globe. 
Between  each  pair  of  lids  is  a  horizontal  fissure,  the  palpe- 
bral jitsure.  From  the  free  margins  of  the  two  lids  project 
short  hairs,  the  eye-lathe*  or  cilia ;  the  upper  set  curve 
downwards  and  forwards,  the  lower  set  upwards  and  for 
wards;  they  also  protect  the  front  of  the  globe.  Each 
eye-lid  consists  of  skin ;  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicular 
sphincter  muscle;  of  a  thin  plate  of  fibro  cartilage,  the 
tarsal  cartilage,  to  the  inner  end  of  which  a  fibrous  band, 
the  tendo  palpebrarum,  is  attached,  this  tendon  springing 
from  the  ascending  process  of  the  superior  marina-  ;  sr. . 
'  of  the  conjunctiva  Between  the  conjunctiva  and  the  tarsal 
cartilage  is  a  layer  of  glands,  the  Meibomian  glands  ;  each 
gland  consists  of  a  abort  duct,  which  expands  at  its  aide* 
into  small  saccnli.  The  sacculi  contain  short  columnar 
cells ;  these  secrete  a  sebaceous  material,  which  escaro 
through  the  orifice  of  the  duct  at  the  border  of  the  eye-bd 

The  Conjunctiva  is  a  mucous  membrane,  which  forms  tLr 
posterior  layer  of  the  eye-lid,  and  is  reflected  00  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  sclerotic.  At  the  inner  angle  of  junc- 
tion of  the  eye-lids  ia  a  soft  reddish  elevation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  the  earuncrda  lachrymal  is,  and  immediately 
external  to  it  is  a  vertical  fold,  the  plica  semilunaris,  tie 
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tulix  is  «i tuated  whew  it  aria**  out  cf  tits  eonsba ;  the 
mtucU  of  the  tragus  lie*  on  the  front  of  that  prominent*  , 
the  mmcU  of  ths  and -trajvs  is  placed  on  the  beck  of  that 
prominence;  the  tratuwrtt  muscli  on  the  poetehor  or 
cranio]  surface  of  the  auricle. 

The  External  Meatus  lead*  from  the  bottom  of  the  eonehs 
into  the  temporal  bone,  and  ii  separated  frvm  the  tympanum 
or  middle  ear  by  the  membrane  tympani.  It  ta  a  crooked 
passage  one  and  quarter  inch  long,  inclined  at  first  forwards 
and  upwards,  then  downwards  and  inwards.  The  wall  of 
the  outer  end  of  the  passage  is  formed  of  fibro-cartilage 
continuous  with  the  cartilage  of  the  auricle,  whilst  that  of 
the  deeper  end  is  formed  of  the  plate-like  tympanic  part 
of  the  temporal  bona  The  passage  is  lined  with  Integu- 
ment continuous  with  the  skin  of  tho  auricle,  in  which  are 
situated  numerous  hairs,  together  with  oeruminous  glands 
which  secrete  the  well-known  yellow  "  wax." 

The  Tympanum,  at  Drum,  or  Middle  Ear,  is  a  chamber 
irregularly  cuboidal  in  form,  situated  in  the  temporal  bone 
between  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  and  the  internal  oar. 
The  outer  wall  is  formed  of  the  membrani  tympani,  which 
inclines  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  at  the  bottom 
of  the  external  meatus,  at  an  angls  of  65°  to  the  axis  of 
the  meatus,  whilst  the  membrane*  in  the  two  ears  form 
with  each  other  an  obtuse  angle  of  1 30'  to  1 35s.  The  tym- 
panic membrane  is  attached  to  a  groove  at  the  bottom  of 
the  meatus,  and  is  con  care  on  its  outer,  convex  on  its  inner 
surface.  It  consists  of  three  layers :  an  external  tegumen- 
tary,  continuous  with  the  akin  of  the  meatus,  which  con- 
tains no  hairs  or  glands ;  an  internal  mucous,  continuous 
with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  tympanum ;  and  an  inter- 
mediate membrane  propria,  which  consists  of  unyielding 
fibres  arranged  both  radially  and  circularly.  The  radial 
fibres  radiate  from  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  handle 
of  the  malleus.  The  membrane  propria  is  usually  said  to 
be  destitute  both  of  nerves  and  vessels,  but  Keeeel  states 
that  nerves,  blood,  and  lymph  Teasels  exist  in  it  as  well  ss 
in  the  mucous  and  tegumentary  layers.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  membrane  tympani  is  the  Olaserian  fissure. 
The  inner  wall  separatee  the  tympanum  from  the  labyrinth, 
and  presents  the  following  appearances  |  a  rounded  elevation 
or  promontory  caused  by  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea,  on 
the  surface  of  which  promontory  are  grooves  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  tympanic  plexus  of  nerves  ;  above  the 
promontory  is  an  oval  opening  closed  in  by  a  membrane, 
the  fenestra  oval  is,  which  corresponds  with  the  veetibule  ; 
behind  and  below  the  promontory  is  a  round  opening  closed 
in  by  a  membrane,  the  fenestra  rotunda,  which  corresponds 
with  ths  tympanic  passage  In  the  cochlea.  The  floor  of 
the  tympanum  is  a  narrow  chink  between  the  inner  and 
outer  walls  ;  and  the  roof  is  formed  by  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  petrous-temporal  bone.  At  it*  anteriorvwall  the 
tympanum  opens  into  the  Eustachian  tubs,  a  canal  which 
communicates  with  the  nasal  compartment  of  the  pharynx 
immediately  behind  the  inferior  turbinal  The  wall  of  the 
tympanic  end  of  this  tube  is  formed  of  bone,  that  of  the 
pharyngeal  end  of  a  curved  plate  of  hyaline  cartilage, 
which  is  connected  to  the  bone  by  fibro-cartilage ;  its 
pharyngeal  orifice  is  dilated  into  a  trumpet-shaped  mouth  ; 
through  this  tube  the  ciliated  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  part  of  the  pharynx  is  prolonged  into  the  tympanum. 
The  cartilaginous  wall  of  the  tube  does  not  completely 
surround  it,  but  is  completed  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  and 
a  layer  of  voluntary  muscle,  named  by  Rudinger  the  dila- 
tator tubsi.  Above  the  tympanic  orifice  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  is  a  fine  canal,  through  which  the  tensor  tympani 
muscle  enters  the  tympanum.  At  its  posterior  wall  the 
tympanum  communicates  with  the  air-sinuses  in  the  mastoid 
temporal ;  here  also  is  found  a  small  hollow  eminonce, 
the  pyramid,  through  a  hole  ut  the  apex  of  which  the  ten- 


don of  the  stapedius  lnnicle  passes  ;  and  a  foramen  whits 
transmits  the  chorda  tympani  nerva 

The  tympanic  cavity  contains  three  small  bones,  named 
malleus,  mens,  and  stapes,  arranged  so  ss  to  form  so 
irregular  chain,  stretching  across  the  cavity  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner  walL 

The  MalUus  or  hammer  is  the  most  extern aJ  bona.  Is 
it  may  be  recognised  s  head  separated  by  a  constricted  neck 
from  an  elongated  handle.  Close  to  the  junction  of  the 
neck  and  handle  a  long  slender  process  projects  downward: 
and  forwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  Glaaeruui  fissure,  sad 
near  the  root  of  the  long  process  a  short  process  projects 
outwards.  By  its  handle  the  malleus  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  centre  of  the  membrane  tympani ;  by  its  head 
it  articulates  with  the  incus  ;  whilst  ligamentous  fibres 
pass  from  it  upwards,  forwards,  outwards,  and  backward* 
to  the  tympanic  walla 

The  Incus,  or  an v U-shaped  bone,  possesses  a  body  and 
two  processes  ;  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  is  a 
saddle  shaped  hollow  in  which  the  bead  of  the  malleus  fits ; 
the  short  process)  projects  almost  horizontally  backwards, 
and  is  attached  by  a  ligament  to  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  tympanum ;  the  long  process  extend*  at  first  down- 
wards and  than  Inwards,  to  end  in  a  rounded  projection, 
named  os  orbicular*,  through  which  it  articulates  with  toe 
stapes. 

The  Stapts,  or  stirrup  shaped  bone,  pcasesees  s  head  and 
neck,  a  base  and  two  crura ;  the  heed  articulates  with  the 
os  orbicular*  of  the  incus ;  from  the  constricted  neck  the 
two  crura  curve  inwards  to  the  base,  which  is  attached  to 
the  fenestra  ovalis.  The  joint  between  the  malleus  and 
incus  is  diarthrodial  and  saddle-shaped,  and  the  articular 
surfaces  a'*  enclosed  by  a  capsular  ligament  The  joint 
between  the  incus  and  stapes  is  also  diarthrodial,  and  pos- 
sesses an  investing  capsular  ligament  Toynbee  and  Rud- 
inger have  described  the  base  of  the  stapes  and  the  margin 
of  the  fenestra  oralis  as  each  invested  by  hyaline  cartilage. 
Between  these  plates  elastic  fibres  extend  in  a  plexiforrn 
manner,  and  the  intervals  between  them  are  occupied  by 
fluid  ;  the  joint  seems,  therefore,  a  modified  smphiarthrosia 
The  bones  are  moved  on  each  other  at  these  joint*  by  email 
muscles.  The  tensor  tympani  arises  from  the  apex  of  the 
petrous  temporal,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
enters  the  tympanum  at  its  anterior  wall,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  malleus  near  the  root  The  laxator  tywipam 
muscle  arises  from  the  spins  of  the  sphenoid,  and  the  car- 
tilage of  the  Eustachian  tube  enters  the  tympanum  through 
the  Olaserian  fissure,  and  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the 
malleus.  The  stapedius  arises  within  the  pyramid,  enters 
the  tympanum  through  the  hole  at  its  apex,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  neck  of  the  stapes.  The  tympanum  is  lined  by  a 
mucous  membrane  continuous  with  that  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  which  invests  the  tympanic  ossicles,  ligament*,  and 
muscles,  and  is  prolonged  backwards  so  a*  to  lino  the 
mastoid  air  sinuses.  The  epithelium  covering  this  mem- 
brane, where  it  lines  the  floor  and  the  adjacent  pert  of  ths 
anterior,  posterior,  and  internal  walla,  consists  of  ciliated 
columnar  cells;  but  the  epithelium  covering  the  roof,  the 
promontory,  the  membrani  tympani,  and  the  tympanic 
ossicles,  is  tessellated  In  the  sub  epithelial  connective 
tissue  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels  and  nerves  of  ths 
tympanum  ramify.  K  easel  has  recently  described  in  it 
certain  peculiar  bodies,  which  consist  of  a  central  axial 
bsnd  with  a  series  of  capsules,  possessing  a  fibrillar  struc- 
ture, arranged  roncentricslly  around  tho  axis  ;  ths  function 
of  these  bodies  is  not  know  n 

The  formation  of  the  auricle  and  external  mcstus  is  well 
adspted  for  collecting  and  transmitting  sound-vibrations 
inwards  to  the  middle  ear  and  labyrinth  These  vibration : 
strike  the  membrans  tympani,  and  are  propagated  by  the 
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plate  of  bone,  tho  ouecut  ipiral  lamina,  which,  springing 
from  the  modiolus,  winds  spirally  around  it,  and  projects 
into  the  tube.  When  the  membranous  cochlea  is  in  its 
place  the  division  is  completed  by  a  membrane,  the  mem- 
branout  ipiral  lamina,  or  basilar  membrane,  which  bridges 
across  the  interval  between  the  free  edge  of  the  osseous 
spiral  lamina  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  tube,  to  which 
it  is  attached  by  the  ipiral  cochlear  ligament.  These 
passages  are  called  icala  tympani  and  icala  wettibuli. 
But  another  membrane,  the  membrane  of  Reiuner,  also 
arises  from  a  denticulated  spiral  crest,  limb**  or  crista 
ipiralii,  attached  to  the  vestibular  border  of  the  free  edge 
of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina,  and  extends  to  the  spiral  liga- 
ment at  the  outer  wall  of  the  tube,  on  the  vestibular  aspect 
of  the  basilar  membrane,  so  as  to  enclose  a  passage  between 
it  and  the  basilar  membrane,  called  icala  intermedia  or 
ductiu  coddearit.  The  membrane  of  Reissner  is  formed 
of  delicate  vascular  connective  tissue,  with  an  endothelial 
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layer  on  each  of  its  two  surfaces.  The  seals  tympani  or 
lower  passage,  widest  at  the  base  of  the  cochlea,  begins  at 
the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  into  which  it  would  have 
upened  through  the  fenestra  rotunda,  had  not  the  fenestra 
been  closed  up  by  a  membrane.  The  seals  vestibuli  or 
upper  passage,  also  widest  at  the  base,  communicates  with 
the  ravity  of  the  osseous  vestibule.  At  the  apex  of  the 
cochlea  these  two  scalss  communicate  with  each  other 
through  a  small  hole,  the  helicotrema.  As  the  seals  vestibuli 
opens  into  the  osseous  vestibule,  the  perilymph  is  continued 
into  it,  and  through  the  helicotrema  into  the  scala  tympani 
The  ductus  cochlearis  is  the  membranous  cochlea,  and  its 
walls  are  formed  of  the  basilar  membrane  next  the  scala 
tympani,  of  the  membrane  of  Reissner  next  the  scala 
vestibuli,  and  of  the  spiral  ligament  next  the  wall  of  the 
cochlea,  which  'connects  the  two  membranes  together.  It 
follows  the  spiral  windings  of  the  cocb'ea,  terminates  at  the 
apex  of  the  spiral  In  a  closed  end,  whilst  at  the  base  it 
communicates  with  the  sacculua  of  the  membranous  vesti- 
bule by  a  slender  tube,  the  canalii  reuniem  ;  hence  the 
membranous  cochlea  contains  endolymph.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  cochlear  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve  and  the 
arranKement  of  the  peripheral  end-orgnns  in  relation  to 


them  are  to  bo  looked  for  In  the  basilar  membrane.  These 
parts  have  been  repeatedly  investigated  and  described  is 
elaborate  monographs,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  as  sa 
appendix  to  Waldeyera  article  on  the  cochlea  in  Strieker's 
Handbuch  der  Lekrt  son  den  Gnoeben,  Leipaic,  1872.  The 
general  results  only  of  these  investigations  will  be  given 
here,  and  the  original  memoirs  may  be  referred  to  for 
further  details. 

On  the  surface  of  the  basilar  membrane  directed  to  the 
ductus  cochlearis  a  remarkable  arrangement  of  cells  exists, 
which  presents  an  appearance  that  has  been  compared  with 
■the  key-board  of  a  pianoforte,  and  has  been  named  the  organ 
of  Corti  ;  it  consists  of  the  following  parts: — Some  of  these 
cells,  distinguished  by  their  elongated  curved  form,  are 
arranged  in  two  groups,  an  inner  and  an  outer.  The  cells 
of  the  inner  group  rest  by  a  broad  foot  on  the  inner  part  of 
the  basilar  membrane,  close  to  its  attachment  to  the  spiral 
lamina,  project  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards,  and 
expand  into  a  dilated  head  :  the  cells  of  the  outer  group 
also  rest  by  a  broad  foot  on  the  same  membrane,  incline 
forwards  and  inwards,  and  fit  into  a  depression  in  the  head 
of  tho  cells  of  the  inner  group  :  these  two  groups  of  cells 
form  the  rod*  or  pillari  of  Corti,  and  by  their  juxtaposition 
arch  over  an  excessively  minute  canal  enclosed  between 
them  and  the  basilar  membrane,  which  may  be  named  the 
canal  of  Corti.  The  inner  rods  are,  however,  more  numerous 
than  the  outer,  and  Pritchard  baa  shown  that  the  rods 
increase  in  length  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  cochlea. 
Immediately  internal  and  almost  parallel  to  the  inner  group 
of  these  rods,  and  adjacent  therefore  to  the  crista  spiralis, 
is  a  row  of  compressed  conical  cells,  which  possess  at  their 
anterior  ends  short  stiff  hair-like  processes;  they  are  the 
inner  hair  cell*  of  Deiters.  Immediately  external  and 
almost  parallel  to  the  outer  group  of  rods  are  four  or  five 
rows  of  hair  cells,  the  outer  hair  cellt,  which  are  attached 
by  their  bases  to  the  basilar  membrane,  whilst  from  the 
opposite  extremity  a  brush  of  hairs  projects  through  the 
reticular  membrane  The  outer  hair  cells  are,  according  to 
Waldeyer,  relatively  of  large  size  in  man.  The  reticular 
membrane  of  Kolliker  is  a  delicate  framework  perforated 
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by  rounded  holes.  It  extends  parallel  to  the  basilar  mem 
brane  from  the  inner  rods  of  Corti  to  the  external  row  of 
outer  hair  cells,  and  through  the  holes  in  it  the  hair*  of  the 
latter  project.  It  obviously  acta  as  a  support  for  tha 
anterior  ends  of  these  cells,  and  binds  together  these* 
important  elements  of  the  organ  of  Cbrti  The  interval 
between  the  outer  hair  cells  and  the  spiral  ligament  is 
occupied  by  cells  of  a  more  or  less  columnar  form,  the 
tufporting  etlli  of  Hensen.    Covering  over  the  organ  of 
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move  the  entire  tongue  within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
j. rot  rude  it  between  the  lipa,  and  again  retract  it,  but  can 
modify  it*  form  ;  than  the  dorsum  can  be  flattened,  made 
conrex  or  concave,  the  margins  can  bo  raised  or  depressed, 
and  the  tip  elevated  or  depressed. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  forms  a  part  of  the 
general  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth;  it  covers  the  dorsum, 
tip,  si  Jos,  and  under  surface;  is  reflected  from  the  under 
surface  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  where  it  forms  the  frcmum 
or  bridle  of  the  tongue,  and  is  reflected  also  from  the  base 
to  the  epiglottis  as  the  frana  of  the  epiglottis,  aa  wall  as 
over  the  tonsils  and  anterior  palatine  pillars.  This  mem- 
brane has  its  free  surface  elevated  into  multitudes  of  fine 
processes,  called  the  papilla  of  the  tongue,  some  of  which 
are  simple,  others  compound.  The  simple  papilla  are 
situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  dorsum  and  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  scattered  between 
the  compound  papilla;  they  are  simple  conical  elevations 
of  the  membrane  The  compound  papilla  are  arranged  in 
three  groups,  named  filiform,  fungiform,  and  circum vallate 
papilla.  The  filiform  papilla,  elongated  and  thread-like, 
are  the  smallest  and  most  numerous,  and  cover  the  dorsum 
in  front  of  the  circumvallate  papilla.  The  fungiform  or 
club-shaped  .are  scattered  over  the  anterior  and  middle 
parts  of  the  dorsum,  and  at  the  tip  and  sides.  The 
arcumrallate  papilla,  seven  to  twelve  in  number,  form  a 
V-shaped  figure  on  the  dorsum  towards  its  base  ;  a  depres- 
sion in  the  mucous  membrane,  called  foramen  caecum, 
marks  the  apex  of  the  V.  These  are  the  largest  papillae  ; 
each  is  sunk  in  a  vallum  or  trench-iike  depression  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  isolates  it  from  the  surrounding 
surface.  The  compound  character  of  these  papilla  is  due 
to  each  having  projecting  from  it  numerous  small  secondary 
papilla.  The  epithelial  covering  of  the  filiform  papilla  is 
characterised  by  the  peculiar  modification  which  the  tessel- 
lated epithelium  of  the  mouth  has  undergone;  the  cells 
have  become  cornified  and  elongated  into  dense,  imbricated 
brush-like  processes.  In  the  carnivore  the  epithelium  is  so 
hardened  as  to  form  sharp  spines,  with  the  points  turned 
backwards,  which  give  to  the  tongues  of  these  animals  a 
rough  prickly  character.  In  the  fungiform  and  circumval- 
late papilla  the  inequalities  between  the  secondary  papilla, 
which  project  from  them,  are  filled  up  by  the  tessellated 
epithelium,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  compound  papilla 
has  a  smooth  appearance.    Both  the  simple  and  compound 
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papilla  are  highly  vascular;  the  lingual  artery  not  only 
supplies  the  muscular  substance  of  the  tongue,  but  gives 
off  fine  branches  to  the  mucous  membrane  These  branches 
end  in  capillaries,  which  form  simple  loops  in  the  simple 
papilla,  but  in  th-  compound  papilla  the  capillaries  are  so 
multiplied  that  each  secondary  papilla  has  a  capillary  loop 
within  it  The  tongue  is  provided  with  several  nerves. 
The  hypo-glossal  nerve  supplies  its  muscular  structure,  but 
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the  inferior  lingualis  apparently  receives  a  branch  from  lis 
chorda  tympani  of  the  facial  The  lingual  branch  of  Ui* 
fifth  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  tongue :  it  breaks  up  into  minute  branches, 
which  enter  the  fungiform  and  filiform  papilla,  but  their 
exact  mode  of  termination  has  not  been  precisely  ascertained, 
though  end-bulbs  and  gustatory  bodies  are  said  to  ban 
been  seen  in  connection  with  some  of  the  terminal  branches 
The  glossal  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  distributed 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  d 
the  circumvallate  papilla.  In  connection  with  its  Urmiaal 
branches  peculiar  flask  -shaped  organs,  called  gustatory  bulb* 
or  bodies,  have  recently  been  described  by  Loven,  Schwalbe, 
and  Engelmann,  in  the  aides  of  the  circumvallate  papille. 
These  have  been  found  in  large  numbers  in  hunellated 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrdne  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
side  of  the  rabbit's  tongue,  which  folds  may  appropriately 
therefore  be  called  gustatory  lamella.  When  sectional  arc 
made  through  one  of  these  folds,  or  through  a  circumval- 
late papilla  and  the  trench  which  surrounds  it,  numerous 
flask  shaped  gustatory  bulbs  may  be  seen 
in  the  epithelium,  which  covers  the  side 
of  the*  papQla  and  the  opposite  side  of 
the  trench.  The  bottom  of  each  flask  is 
next  the  sub-epithelial  tissue,  whilst  its 
short  neck  opens  on  the  surface  by  a 
mouth,  the  gustatory  port ;  similar  bodies, 
though  in  much  smaller  numbers,  have 
also  been  seen  in  the  fungiform  papilla. 
Each  gustatory  body  consists  of  two  diffe- 
rent forms  of  cells,  named  covering  cells 
and  gustatory  cells.  The  covering  cells 
are  elongated,  nucleated  spiudles,  which, 
arranged  in  layers,  form  the  envelope  of 
each  gustatory  bulb,  and  reach  from  the  bottom  to  the 
mouth  of  the  flask;  they  enclose  the  gustatory  cells. 
The  gustatory  cells  are  attenuated,  homogeneous,  and 
highly  re f tactile  cells,  which  possess  an  elliptical  nucleated 
body  with  two  processes,  a  central  and  peripheral  These 
cells  occupy  the  axis  of  the  gustatory  bulb.  The  peri- 
pheral process,  broader  than  the  central,  sometimes  ends 
in  a  snort  hair-like  tip,  which  almost  reaches  the  gus- 
tatory pore;  the  central  process  extends  to  the  base  of 
the  flask,  and  often  divides  into  small  branches.  This 
process  is  varicose,  and  not  unlike  the  axial  cylinder 
of  a  nerve  fibre.  The  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve,  which  are  distributed  to  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
enter  the  circumvallate  papilla,  and  form  a  minute  plexus, 
with  groups  of  nerve  cells  interspersed  in  it,  from  which 
bundles  both  of  medulla  ted  and  non-mcdullated  fibres  pan 
to  the  basis  of  the  gustatory  bulbs ;  and  it  is  believed  thst 
the  finest  non-meduilated  fibres  are  continuous  with  the 
peripheral  processes  of  the  gustatory  cells,  which  are  there- 
fore regarded  as  the  peripheral  end-organs  of  the  nerve  of 
taste,  and  by  the  excitation  of  these  bodies  gustative  or 
taste  sensations  are  produced.  As  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
is  the  nerve  distributed  to  the  circumvallate  papilla,  where 
these  gustatory  bulbs  are  especially  found,  it  is  therefore 
the  special  nerve  of  taste  ;  but  as  these  bulb*  have  alto 
been  sparingly  seen  in  the  other  papilla,  where  the  linguil 
nerve  is  distributed,  that  nerve  probably  acta  in  a  minor 
degree  as  a  nerve  of  taste,  though  its  special  function  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  a  nerve  of  touch.  The  gustatory 
"bulbs  are  not  penetrated  by  blood-vessels,  but,  aa  Fig.  85 
shows,  the  vascular  sub-epithelial  tissue  ia  prolonged 
upwards  along  the  sides  of  the  bulbs  almost  aa  1 far  as  the 
plane  of  the  gustatory  pore.  Key,  Beale,  and  other 
observers  have  described  special  modifications  of  the 
epithelium  in  connection  with  the  terminations  of  the  gusta- 
tory nerves  in  the  frog.    Th*  mucous  membrane  oi  tit 
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finger,  and  toe  u  situated  a  firm  horny  curved  plate,  the 
Each  nail  rests  on  *  bed,  the  suifsee  of  which  ia 
formed  of  the  cutis,  which  alao  overlap*  the  aide  and  root 
of  the  nail ;  thus  the  nail  fits  into  a  groove  formed  of  the 
cutis  something  after  the  manner  in  which  a  watch-glass 
(its  into  its  run.  A  nail  ia  merely  a  special  modifica- 
tion of  the  cuticle,  the  cells  of  the  superficial  stratum  of 
which  are  more  horny,  harder,  and  more  firmly  adherent 
to  each  other  than  in  the  cuticle  proper.  Deeper  than  the 
horny  stratum  is  the  rete  Malpigbii  of  the  nail,  the  cells  of 
which  are  soft,  as  in  the  cuticle  itself.  The  cutis  forming 
the  bed  of  the  nail  ia  studded  with  papillae,  which  are 
arranged  in  almost  parallel  rows,  and  are  highly  vsscular. 
Nails  grow  both  in  length  and  thickness  :  the  increase  in 
thickness  ia  due  to  the  formation  of  noire  cells  on  the  bed 
of  the  nail ;  the  increase  in  length  takes  place  through  the 
formation  of  nail  cells  at  its  root,  and  as  the  noil  is  thus 
•lowly  pushed  forward  it  requires  to  be  cut  at  intervals. 
At  the  root,  sides,  and  below  the  free  border  of  the  nail  the 
cuticle  is  continuous  with  the  substance  of  the  nail  itself. 

Hair. — Projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  akin  are  multi- 
tudes of  elongated  cylindrical  horny  structures,  the  hairs. 
In  the  akin  of  the  scalp,  the  arm  pita,  and  the  pubis,  they 
are  long  and  numerous ;  but  in  the  eye-brows,  eye- Lashes, 
vibrissa  of  the  nostrils,  and  surface  of  the  body  generally, 
they  are  short  They  are  stronger  and  thicker  in  the  skin 
of  man  than  of  woman,  more  especially  on  the  cheeks, 
lips,  and  chin.  Hairs  do  not  grow  from  the  skin  of  the 
I  win)  a  and  soles,  the  back  of  the  ungual  phalanges,  and  the 
surface  of  the  upper  eye-lids.  Each  hair  is  partially  em- 
bedded in  a  depression  of  the  skin,  called  a  hairfollicU.  The 
deeper  end  of  the  follicle  is  somewhat  dilated,  and  has  in  it  a 
papilla,  the  hair  papilla.  The  wall  of  the  hair  follicle  is 
formed  of  the  constituent  structures  of  the  akin  ;  the  outer 
port  of  the  wall  belongs  to  the  cutis,  and  has  been  described 
as  arranged  in  three  layers,  the  external,  middle,  and  inner 
layer  of  the  hair  follicle.  The  external  and  middle  layers  are 
formed  of  connective  tissue,  with  blood-Teasels ;  whilst  the 
inner,  sometimes  called  the  vitreous  layer,  is  transparent 
and  homogeneous,  and  continuous  with  the  so-called  base- 
ment membrane  of  the  cutia.  The  inner  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  hair  follicle,  or  the  root-sheath,  belongs  to  the  cuticle, 
and  consists  of  two  layers,  the  outer  and  inner  root-sheaths. 
The  outer  root-sheath  is  continuous  with  the  rete  Molpighii, 
and  consists  of  cells  similar  to  those  of  that  stratum.  The 
inner  root  sheath  ia  continuous  with  the  horny  stratum  of 
the  cuticle,  and  consists  of  elongated  scale-like  translucent 
cells  in  which  no  nuclei  can  be  seen. 

A  hair  possesses  a  root,  a  shaft,  and  a  tip ;  the  root  is 
embedded  in  the  hair  follicle,  whilst  the  shaft  and  tip  form 
the  free  projecting  part  of  the  hair.  In  the  human  hair 
the  substance  of  the  hair  is  composed  of  a  ^crows-looking 
horny  material,  which  by  tho  action  of  strong  sulphuric  add 
js  resolved  into  elongated,  closely  compacted,  fusiform  cells, 
which  in  coloured  hairs  contain  pigment  granules.  In  the 
thicker  hairs  the  cells  in  the  axis  of  the  hair  are  polygonal, 
contain  air,  and  form  a  central  pith  or  medulla.  The  hair 
b  invested  by  imbricated  scale-like  cells,  which  form  the 
hair  cuticle.  In  different  animals  the  sire  and  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  cells  of  the  cuticle,  medulla,  and  fibrous  part 
jf  the  hair  present  many  modifications.  The  wool  of  the 
sheep  has  its  cuticle  scales,  with  well-defined  serrated 
margins,  so  that  the  hair  of  this  animal  is  well  adapted  for 
felting  into  cloth ;  in  the  bat,  also,  the  cuticle  cells  are 
large  and  strongly  serrated.  The  bristles  of  the  pig,  again, 
have  the  fibrous  part  of  the  hair  largely  developed.  In 
the  door  tribe  the  hair  consists  of  polygonal  medulla-like 
cells,  which  contain  sir.  Tho  root  of  the  hair  dilates  at  its 
deeper  end  into  a  bulb  which  embraces  the  hair  papilla. 
It  is  softer  in  texture  than  the  shaft,  so  that  the  cellular 


of  the  hair  is  more  easily  demoMtnteA  XtrJ 
cells  are  like  those  of  tk  rete  Mslptb, 
to  the  shaft  they  are  wee  * 
become  differentiated,  both  in  structure  tod  compositHc, 
into  the  proper  hair  cells.    The  root  is  enveloped  in  x  r.tc.l 
sheath,  termed  the  sheath  of  Huxley,  competed  of  Mcietted 
cells,  which  sheath,  in  the  more  superficial  part  of  'M 
follicle,  blends  with  the  internal  rooUhesth   The  kv 
papilla  bears  to  the  hair  the  same  relation  as  a  papilla  cf 
the  cutis  has  to  its  investing  cuticle,  so  that  t  hair  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  specially  modified  cuticular  structure.  Tb« 


human  hair  papilla  is  vascular,  but  no  nerves  hsve  beta 
traced  into  it  In  the  tactile  hairs  of  the  m«Tr.m«Hi  bc«- 
evcr,  nerves  have  been  traced  into  their  papilla, 
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tegumentory  spines  and  scales,  present  in  many  taimak 
are,  like  hairs  and  nails,  special  modifications  of  the 
tegumentory  system. 

Each  hair  follicle  has  opening  into  it  the  excretory  dud 
of  a  small  gland,  named  a  sebaceous  gland.  This  gloiu. 
consists  of  the  excretory  duet,  and  of  from  two  to  twenr 
grape-like  saccular  expansions  which  open  into  the  dud 
The  wall  of  the  sacculi  and  of  the  duct  is  continuous  wit 
the  vitreous  layer  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  hair  foliicl 
Capillary  blood-vessels  are  distributed  on  the  outer  wall  . 
the  sacculi.  The  sacculi  are  almost  entirely  filled  wii 
polygonal  cells  containing  drops  of  fat  which  ceils  a 
continuous  with  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  gland  duct  a 
the  cells  of  the  outer  root-sheath.  These  glands  secrev 
fatty  material,  which  lubricates  the  surface  of  the  ha 
Sometimes  a  small  parasite,  called  A  canst  JoUiculorum, 
found  in  a  sebaceous  gland. 

Borne  years  ago  Kolliker  described  one  or  two  banc 
of  smooth  muscular  fibres  extending  from  the  wall  of 
hair  follicle  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  cutis;  these  muoc 
named  arrectores  pili,  by  their  contraction  erect  the  h, 
that  is,  cause  them  to  become  more  prominent,  and  pro 
the  condition  of  skin,  called  cutis  anserina  or  goose  s 
well  known  to  occur  when  cold  is  applied  to  the  *urfo« 
the  body. 

Hairs  are  developed  about  the  4vh  month  of  embryo 
within  depressions  in  the  cutis,  which  form  the  future 
follicles,  filled  with  cells  similar  to,  and  continuous 
those  of  the  rete  Molpighii  A  papilla  forms  at  the  Vx 
of  this  depression,  around  which  the  cells  become  am 
in  a  bulbjpus  expansion.  The  cells,  in  line  with  the 
elongate  and  harden,  and  group  themselves  so  as  u 
the  shaft  of  the  young  hair,  which  at  this  stage  is 
pletely  buried  within  the  follicle,  A  rapid  product 
new  cells  takes  place  at  the  bulb,  the  hair  conaeq 
increases  in  length,  and  ia  pushed  outwards  throu 
superficial  horny  stratum  of  the  cuticle,  which  had 
in  the  mouth  of  the  depression  or  follicle  in  which  t 
is  produced.  At  the  same  time,  the  more  extern 
within  the  follicle  are  pushed  outwards  toward  i 
and  form  the  cells  of  the  root-sheath.  When  a 
pulled  out  of  its  follicle  the  cells  of  the  root-ahe 
drawn  out  along  with  it  A  new  hair  will  be  d« 
at  the  bottom  of  a  follicle  from  which  the  hair  b 
shed  as  long  as  cells  continue  to  be  formed  axe 
papilla.  When  the  growth  of  cells  ceases  within 
follicles  then  permanent  boldness  is  the  result. 

The  sebaceous  glands  are  developed  an  bud-like 
from  the  hair  follicles,  filled,  like  tho  follicles  th< 
with  cells  continuous  with  those  of  the   rete  'h 
Instead  of  the  cells  in  these  buds  dilforentmtir 
hair,  they  become  filled  with  fatty  particles, 
of  the  bud 
the  gland. 
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the  4tb  to  the  8th  do  ml  vertebras.  The  spex  is  directed 
forward*,  downward*.,  and  to  the  loft,  opposite  to  the  inter- 
val between  the  fith  and  6th  left  ribs.  The  heart  has  on 
its  surface-  grooves  which  indicate  its  division  internally 
into  four  chambers,  two  in  its  right  half,  two  in  its  left 
half.  The  right  chambers  are  the  right  auricle  and  right 
ventricle.  The  left  chambers  are  the  left  auricle  and  left 
ventricle.  All  those  chambers  are  lined  bj  a  smooth 
membrane,  the  endocardium,  which  is  continuous  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins,  on  the 
other  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  arteries. 

The  Right  Auricle  occupies  the  right  part  of  the  base  of 
the  heart,  It  consists  of  a  large  dilated  portion,  toe  sinus 
venosus,  and  of  a  small  ear-shaped  appendage,  the  auricula. 
Its  muscular  wall  is  smooth  internally,  except  in  the  auri- 
cula and  adjacent  anterior  wall  of  the  sinus  venosus,  where 
A  is  thrown  into  parallel  ridges  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
and  named  musculi  pectinati.  Into  the  sinus  Tenoaua  open 
the  great  systemic  veins  or  vents  cava.  The  tuperior  vena 
cava  conveys  to  the  auricle  the  systemic  blood  that  -ha* 
been  circulating  in  the  body  above  the  diaphragm  ;  it  opens 
by  a  patent  mouth  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
ainus  venosus.  The  inferior  vena  cava  conveys  to  the 
auricle  the  blood  that  has  been  circulating  in  the  parte  of 
the  body  below  the  diaphragm  ;  it  opens  into  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  auricle,  and  at  its  mouth  it  a  rudimentary 
valve,  the  Eustachian  valve.  Close  to  ita  orifice  it  the 
mouth  of  another  largo  vein,  the  coronary  venous  tinus, 
which  also  possesses  a  small  valve.  Several  minute  open- 
ings, ihe  foramina  Thebetii,  scattered  over  the  inner  wall 
of  the  auricle,  are  the  mouths  of  small  veins  ramifying  in 
the  wall  itself.  Through  these  various  orifices  the  venoua 
blood  pours  into  the  auricle,  and  then  flows  into  the  right 
ventricle  through  a  large  orifice  of  communication  between 
them.  The  right  auricle  is  separated  by  a  partition,  the 
auricular  vepCum,  from  the  left  auricle.  On  the  surface  of 
this  septum  is  a  depression,  the  fossa  ovalis,  surrounded  by 
a  raised  border,  the  aunulu*  oralis,  with  which  border  the 
inner  end  of  the  Eustachian  valve  is  continuous.  Before 
the  birth  of  the  child  the  septum  is  perforated  by  a  hole, 
called  foramen  ovale,  through  which  the  blood  flows  directly 
into  the  left  auricle,  but  this  foramen  is  obliterated  after 
the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  Right  VtntricU  forma  the  right  border,  a  Urge  part 
of  the  anterior  surface,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  heart.  It  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  flattened 
cone,  its  apex  being  directed  downwards  towards  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  ita  base  to  tho  corresponding  auricle.  The 
inner  surface  of  its  wall  is  very  irregular,  owing  to  the 
muscular  bundles  being  elevated  into  strong  ridges,  called 
cnlumnw  carnece.  Two,  or  it  may  be  three,  of  these  fleshy 
columns  project  like  nipples  or  big  papillae  into  the  cavity  of 
the  ventricle,  and  are  called  musculi  papillares.  Attached 
to  the  free  apex  of  each  papillary  muscle  are  several  fibrous 
threads,  th&  chorda  tendinea,  which,  by  their  opposito  extre- 
mities, are  connected  to  the  segments  of  a  large  valve  situ- 
ated around  tho  opening  between  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle.  The  right  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  situated  at 
tho  base  of  the  ventricle,  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  three 
fingers,  and  possesses  a  valve  which  consists  of  throe  large 
pointed  segments  or  cusps(henre  the  name  tricuspid  given  to 
it),  between  which  three  small  intermediate  cusps  lie.  One 
of  the  large  cu*pa  lies  opposito  the  anterior  wall  of  the  ven- 
tricle, another  opposite  tho  posterior,  whilst  tho  third  is 
between  the  auriculo-ventricular  and  pulmonary  openings. 
Tho  cusps  are  flattened  triangular  folds  of  membrane  con- 
nected by  their  bases  around  tho  opening  ;  when  the  valve. 
Is  not  in  action  the  apex  of  each  cusp  hangs  pendulous  in 
the  ventricle  :  one  surface  is  smooth,  and  looks  to  tno  cavity 
of  tho  ventricle,  the  other  surface  is  roudi  and  directed  to 


its  waQ ;  to  this  rough  turf  ace,  to  the  apex,  and  to  ueedrw 
of  the  cusp,  the  chords)  Undines  are  attached  Ai  tU 
musculi  papillares,  from  which  the  chorda  teodinec  ipnar, 
lie  opposite  the  intervals  between  the  cusps,  the  chorda 
tendiness  from  any  given  papillary  muscle  divide  tat» 
•elves  into  two  groups,  one  for  each  of  the  two  cop 
between  which  it  is  situated.    Attention  has  recently  but 


Tta  80.—  Csvitles  of  tht  right  sida  of  u»  Hurt. 

A  t»p»rlor.  and  a.  Inferior  rant  tan:  c,  arrh  of  terUs  <  palmosaTr «1f»i * 
rtfht,  sad  /.  tefl  auricular  appandaga  i  p.  I  »•»  oa  u.  A.  laaiad  »:  ••.  • 
1  Boat*  of  coronary  rata:  J,  aa,  a,  rsapa  of  tha  ir.c«>t  d  rain  a  a  If*- 
larr  taiaaiaa;  ft,  MWSWMSJ  t*]t«i  «,  corptu  AraatU  i  r,  lauala. 

drawn  by  Ro  lies  ton  to  a  band  which  passes  from  the  but 
of  the  anterior  papillary  muscle  to  the  septal  wall  of  tht 
ventricle.  Aa  it  prevents  over-distension  of  the  ventricle, 
he  has  named  it  the  moderator  band.  The  base  of  this 
ventricle  forms  to  the  left  and  in  front  of  the  auriculc- 
ventricular  opening,  a  funnel- shaped  prolongation,  the  cossi 
arteriosus,  from  which  the  pulmonary  arierg  arises,  through 
the  intermediation  of  a  strong  fibrous  ring  Surrouiidir.g 
the  mouth  of  this  artery  is  a  valve  called  semilunar,  whirs 
consists  of  three  semilunar  segments.  Each  segment  u 
attached  by  ita  convex  border  to  the  arlery  where  it  apruip 
from  the  ventricle.  The  opposite  border  is  free,  and  pos- 
sesses at  ita  centre  a  minute  nodule,  the  corpus  iroam, 
from  which  slender  threads  curve  outwards  at  tht  fit* 
border  and  in  the  substance  of  the  valve  to  strengthen  it 
A  thin  lunated  portion  lie*  immediately  within  the  free 
border.  One  surface  of  the  valve  is  convex,  and  directed 
to  the  lumen  (Le.,  the  space  contained  by  the  walls)  oi  tie 
artery ;  the  other  is  concave,  and  directed  to  the  wall  of  tha 
artery,  and  between  it  and  the  wall  is  a  pouch  named  ■'■« 
of  Valsalva.  The  pulmonary  artery  extends  upwardi  tad 
to  tho  left  for  about  1 }  inch,  and  then  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  for  each  lung  The  right  ventricle  ii  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  left  by  the  ventricular  trot**, 
which  passes  obliquely  from  left  to  right,  and  from  befon 
backwards,  so  that  it  forms  the  posterior  wall  of  tha  nrit 
ventricle  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  left 

The  Left  Auricle  occupies  the  left  part  of  the  base-  of 
the  heart,  and,  like  the  right  auricle,  consists  of  a  dilated 
sinus  venosu*  and  an  ear-shaped  auricula.  Its  msacnlar 
wall  forms  a  smooth  surface  internally,  except  in  tbt 
auricula,  where  the  ridgo-shaped  musculi  petiinati  oornr. 
Opening  into  the  sinos  are  the  orifices  of  the  four  fnd—mar? 
veins,  two  from  the  right,  two  from  tht  left  lung;  tk*>* 
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